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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 86+} CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


SENATE 


Fripay, AuGusT 19, 1960 


The Senate met at 10:30 o'clock a.m., 
and was called to order by the Vice Pres- 
ident. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the folowing 
prayer: 


Our Father God, in the quiet of this 
moment of prayer we whose inner selves 
are so often cluttered with unhallowed 
trifles, would make our hearts the sanc- 
tuary of Thy spirit. 

We know in very truth that we can- 
not in reality draw near to Thee unless 
we are close to Thy children under all 
skies, whose needs are even as our own. 

Make us sensitive to the pangs of our 
fellows and conscious that if our brethren 
anywhere are oppressed, we are op- 
pressec, and if they hunger, we hunger, 
and that every starving person in the 
world is on our own doorstep. 

Give us to see and feel that compla- 
ceney with our own comfort and safety 
unfits us to be Thy instruments for the 
healing of the world’s ills. So join us 
to those who like a mighty army are 
marching in the great crusade to bring 
sense and system to this disordered globe 
to the end that all men’s good shall be 
each man’s rule through all the circle 
of the golden years which are on Thy 
calendar. 

We ask it in the name of the Master 
who said, “The field is the world.” Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
=n gma August 18, 1960, was dispensed 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
ome by Mr. Hawks, one of his secre- 

es. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 
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(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour. I ask unanimous 
consent that statements in connection 
therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I re- 
gret very much that I am constrained to 
object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard. Morning business under the 
rule is now in order. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON INSTALLATIONS AND FACILITIES RE- 

QUIRED FOR ADVANCED RESEARCH PROJECTS 

A letter from the Secretary of Defense, re- 
porting, pursuant to law, on the establish- 
ment or development of installations and 
facilities required for advanced research 
projects, for the period January 1, 1960, to 
June 30, 1960; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


REPORT OF COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY 


A letter from the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, transmitting, pursuant to law, his 
report for the year 1959 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 


REPORT ON INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on the in- 
ternational educational exchange program 
for the period January 1-June 30, 1959 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 


NARINDER SINGH SOMAL 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
for the relief of Narinder Singh Somal (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 

Two letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders suspending deporta- 
tion of certain aliens, together with a state- 
ment of the facts and pertinent provisions of 
law pertaining to each alien, and the reasons 
for ordering such suspension (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the Archivist of the United States on a list 
of papers and documents on the files of 
several departments and agencies of the 
Government which are not needed in the 
conduct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with 
accompanying papers); to a Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Papers in 
the Executive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina and Mr. 
CaRLsON members of the committee on 
the part of the Senate. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. GRUENING, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment: 

8.3469. A bill to amend the act of March 
8, 1922, as amended, to extend its provisions 
to public sales (Rept. No. 1848). 

By Mr, HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments: 

H.R. 12619. An act making appropriations 
for mutual security and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1849). 

By Mr. BEALL, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, with an amendment: 

S. 3688. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Redevelopment Act of 1945, as 
amended, and the Act approved December 
20, 1944, as amended, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1850). 

By Mr. BEALL, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, with an additional 
amendment: 

H.R. 8289. An act to accelerate the com- 
mencing date of civil service retirement 
annuities, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1855). 

By Mr. FREAR, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, without amendment: 

S. 3834. A bill to increase the maximum 
amount which may be borrowed by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for use in the construction 
and improvement of its sanitary and com- 
bined sewer systems, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1852). 

By Mr. FREAR, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, with an amendment: 

H. R. 7124. An act to require the payment 
of tuition on account of certain persons who 
attend the public schools of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1854). 

By Mr. FREAR, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, with amendments: 

S. 3835. A bill to authorize the District of 
Columbia Civil War Centennial Commission 
to plan and carry out in the District of Co- 
lumbia civic programs in commemoration of 
the 100th anniversary of the Civil War; to 
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authorize the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, the Secretary of the Interior, 
and the Secretary of Defense to make certain 
property of the District and of the United 
States available for the use of such Com- 
mission; to authorize the said Commissioners 
to make certain regulations and permit cer- 
tain uses to be made of public space, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1853). 

By Mr. BARTLETT, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with 
amendments: 

S. 3605. A bill to amend sections 4504, 4511, 
4520, and 4549 of the Revised Statutes, re- 
lating to shipping articles (Rept. No. 1851). 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with amendments: 

H.R. 12580. An act to extend and improve 
coverage under the Federal Old-Age, Survi- 
vors, and Disability Insurance System and to 
remove hardships and inequities, improve the 
financing of the trust funds, and provide dis- 
ability benefits to additional individuals 
under such system; to provide grants to 
States for medical care for aged individuals 
of low income; to amend the public assist- 
ance and maternal and child welfare provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act; to improve 
the unemployment compensation provisions 
of such act; and for other purposes. (Rept. 
No. 1856.) 


Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the minority of the Committee on 
Finance be authorized to file their views 
on House bill 12580, the Social Security 
Amendments of 1960. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the minority views will be re- 
ceived and printed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. FREAR: 

S. 3867. A bill to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the National Guard As- 
sociation of the United States in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Frear when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ELLENDER (for himself and 
Mr. Lone of Louisiana): 

S. 3868. A bill for the relief of John T. 

Knight; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GORE: 

S. 3869. A bill to amend chapter 35 of title 
38, United States Code, relating to war or- 
phans’ educational assistance, in order to 
permit eligible persons thereunder to attend 
foreign educational institutions under cer- 
tain circumstances; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


RESOLUTIONS 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 
DURING SESSIONS OF THE SEN- 
ATE—AMENDMENT OF LEGISLA- 
IVE REORGANIZATION ACT OF 
1946 


Mr. CLARK submitted a resolution 
(S. Res. 364) relative to the sitting of 
committees of the Senate during Senate 
sessions, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CLARK when 
he submitted the above resolution, 
ar appear under a separate head- 
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PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF SENATE REPORT NO. 1856, 
WITH MINORITY VIEWS 


Mr. MANSFIELD submitted a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 365) authorizing the print- 
ing of additional copies of Senate Re- 
port No. 1856, being the report on social 
security amendments for 1960, together 
with minority views, which was consid- 
ered and agreed to. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. MANSFIELD, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION OF 
CERTAIN PROPERTY OF NA- 
TIONAL GUARD ASSOCIATION IN 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, a bill 
which I am about to introduce would 
exempt the new National Guard Me- 
morial, located at 1 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., from District of Columbia real 
estate taxes. 

This memorial building is occupied by 
the National Guard Association of the 
United States. It was completed less 
than a year ago at a total cost of ap- 
proximately $2 million, raised through 
voluntary contributions of over 250,000 
members of the National Guard in the 
50 States, Puerto Rico, and the District 
of Columbia. 

The purposes of the National Guard 
Association of the United States as stat- 
ed in its constitution and bylaws are: 

First, to promote and improve ade- 
quate national security; and 

Second, to foster and improve the 
Army National Guard and Air National 
Guard of the several States, Common- 
wealths, the Territories, and the District 
of Columbia; and the Army National 
Guard of the United States and Air Na- 
tional Guard of the United States as 
components of the Armed Forces of the 
United States. 

The National Guard Memorial con- 
tains a magnificent authentic display 
of the flags of the States and the District 
of Columbia, arranged in the order of 
admittance to the Union, in what is 
termed the “Hall of States.” 

It also contains a memorial lobby with 
marble cuts honoring the memory of all 
National Guardsmen; a trophy room 
which will contain replicas and originals 
of the many trophies which are eligible 
of attainment by National Guard units; 
and a library which is devoted to his- 
torical aspects of the militia and the Na- 
tional Guard. Ultimately, it will also 
contain a minuteman statue, bronze 
busts of former Presidents of the United 
States who were members of the Na- 
tional Guard, and other historical 
paraphernalia. 

This memorial is open to the public 
5 days a week, from 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

I introduce the bill, and ask that it be 
appropriately referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3867) to exempt from tax- 
ation certain property of the National 
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Guard Association of the United States 
in the District of Columbia, introduced 
by Mr. FREAR, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1960—AMENDMENTS 


Mr, SMATHERS (for himself and Mr. 
Lone of Louisiana) submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by them, 
jointly, to the bill (H.R. 12580) to extend 
and improve coverage under the Federal 
old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance system and to remove hardships 
and inequities, improve the financing of 
the trust funds, and provide disability 
benefits to additional individuals under 
such system; to provide grants to States 
for medical care for aged individuals of 
low income; to amend the public assist- 
ance and maternal and child welfare pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act; to 
improve the unemployment compensa- 
tion provisions of such act; and for other 
purposes, which were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


NOTICE OF MOTION TO SUSPEND 
THE RULE—AMENDMENT TO MU- 
TUAL SECURITY APPROPRIATION 
BILL 


Mr. HAYDEN submitted the following 
notice in writing: 


In accordance with rule XL, of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H.R. 12619) 
making appropriations for mutual security 
and related agencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1961, and for other purposes, 
the following amendment; namely: On page 
5, line 7, strike out “$150,000,000" and insert 
250,000,000“. 


Mr. HAYDEN also submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to House bill 12619, making appro- 
priations for mutual security and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1961, and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF ARTHUR S. LANE TO BE 
U.S. DISTRICT JUDGE, DISTRICT 
OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, I desire to announce that a public 
hearing has been scheduled on the nomi- 
nation of Arthur S. Lane, of New Jersey, 
to be U.S. district judge, district of New 
Jersey, vice Phillip Forman, elevated, for 
10:30 a.m., Friday, August 26, 1960, in 
room 2228, New Senate Office Building. 

At the indicated time and place all 
persons interested in the nomination 
may make such representations as are 
pertinent. The subcommittee consists 
of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JoHNstTON], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hruskal, and myself, as chairman. 
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NOTICE CONCERNING CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nominations have been re- 
ferred to and are now pending before 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 

Cornelius W. Wickersham, Jr., of New 
York, to be U.S. attorney, eastern district 
of New York, for the term of 4 years, 
vice Leonard P. Moore, resigned. 

George M. Yeager, of Alaska, to be 
U.S. attorney, district of Alaska, for the 
term of 4 years. 

On behalf of the Committee of the Ju- 
diciary, notice is hereby given to all per- 
sons interested in these nominations to 
file with the committee, in writing, on or 
before Friday, August 26, 1960, any rep- 
resentations or objections they may wish 
to present concerning the above nomina- 
tions, with a further statement whether 
it is their intention to appear at any 
hearing which may be scheduled. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

Address delivered by him at Miami Beach, 
Fla., before the National Association of 
County Officials. 

By Mr, ENGLE: 

Statement by the Vice President regard- 

ing the administration medical care bill. 


PAUPER’S OATH FOR HEALTH IN- 
SURANCE DEPLORED 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
have had many letters in the past few 
days that have expressed their grave dis- 
appointment in the decision made by the 
Finance Committee to reject the social 
security approach to health insurance. 
One of those letters, which I have in my 
hand, is from a Milwaukee attorney who 
is extremely concerned about the plight 
of one of his elderly clients. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this letter be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered printed in the RECORD as 
follows: 

Dear Senator: No issue more dominates 
the average voter's mind today than does 
the medical care for the aged. It is un- 
thinkable not to have such aid under the 
social security program. The needs test 
is so unbellevable as to be revolting, and 
even it does not cover all. For instance, I 
have an 83-year-old spinster client who 
worked all her life as a housekeeper for 
Catholic priests. She is now confined in a 
Milwaukee hospital. The first 25 days her 
bill was $910, which I paid. I then received 
another bill for $176 for 5 days. 

I hope that you will be successful in your 
efforts, the most popular and needed legis- 
lation since social security, and that you 
will support it. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call up 
my bill (S. 3829) to provide for the en- 
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forcement of civil rights, and for other 
purposes, for a second reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
rule the bill comes before the Senate 
automatically for a second reading. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a few remarks on this 
subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be read the second time. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Myr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Have we reached that 
stage in the proceedings in the morning 
hour yet? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. At any time 
during the morning hour the second 
reading of a bill is in order. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to reserve a point of order against 
this proceeding. I do not want to inter- 
rupt the distinguished Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] if he desires to make 
a statement, but I wish to reserve a point 
of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Following 
the rule, we will now have the presenta- 
tion of petitions and memorials, and the 
reports of committees. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, that is what I 
thought. We have not yet reached the 
stage where a second reading can be 
ordered. I thank the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The presen- 
tation of petitions and memorials is in 
order. If there be no petitions or me- 
morials, reports of committees are in 
order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. The introduc- 
tion of bills, under the rule, is now in 
order. 


MEETINGS OF COMMITTEES DUR- 
ING SENATE SESSIONS—AMEND- 
MENT OF LEGISLATIVE REORGAN- 
IZATION ACT OF 1946 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, yester- 
day, under the heading of “A Rule of 
Germaneness in the Senate,” which ap- 
pears at page 16647 o fthe REG 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania will suspend. Un- 
der the rule, at this point the introduc- 
tion of bills only is in order. 

Mr. CLARK. I was about to submit a 
resolution. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator may be permitted to proceed 
with his resolution. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to ad- 
dress a parliamentary inquiry to the 
Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New York will state it. 
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Mr. JAVITS. At what point in the 
morning hour may I ask the clerk to lay 
before the Senate S. 3829, which has had 
only a first reading? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the re- 
quest of the Senator from Texas as 
agreed to, as soon as the resolution has 
been disposed of, a second reading of the 
Senator's bill will be in order. 

Mr. JAVITS. I shall seek recognition 
at that time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
my request acted on? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Pennsylvania have a res- 
olution? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. May I be per- 
mitted to comment on the resolution? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask that 
that be done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Texas has propounded a unani- 
mous-consent request. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. JAVITS. Reserving the right to 
object—and I do not intend to object— 
will this interfere with my right, which 
has been ruled upon, to call up my bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will not. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have no objection. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, yesterday, 
under the heading “A Rule of Ger- 
maneness in the Senate,” which appears 
in the Recorp at page 16647, I submitted 
a resolution which would change the 
Senate rules of procedure by establish- 
ing a rule of germaneness. Today I send 
to the desk for appropriate referral a 
resolution changing the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946 so far as the 
Senate is concerned, in order to make it 
possible for the standing committees of 
the Senate to meet at any time while the 
Senate is in session. The present pro- 
cedure is such that committees can meet 
only by unanimous consent when the 
Senate is in session. 

I send the resolution to the desk, and 
ask that it may be read and that it may 
lie on the table until Tuesday of next 
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„week for additional cosponsors. 


The legislative clerk read the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 364) as follows: 

Resolved, That section 134 (c) of the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946 (2 U.S.C. 
190b(b)), enacted by the Congress in the 
exercise of the rulemaking power of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, is 
amended with respect to the Senate to read 
as follows: 

“(b) No standing committee of the House, 
except the Committee on Rules, shall sit, 
without special leave, while the House is in 
session.” 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the resolution, I should like 
to point out that no one Senator should 
have the power to block all meetings of 
the 16 standing committees of the Sen- 
ate and the 86 subcommittees of those 
standing committees. This power has 
been used solely for purposes of delay. 
Actually it has been used several times 
during this August session. All Senators 
will recall the many times when consent 
for committees to meet was denied dur- 
ing the long civil rights debate of last 
winter and spring. 
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The objective of the rule has always 
been to increase attendance in the Sen- 
ate. However, this objective has not 
been achieved. Every Senator knows 
that Senators do not come to the floor 
when matters in which they are not in- 
terested are being discussed. The fact 
that their committee is or is not sitting 
has no bearing on whether Senators 
come or do not come to the floor.. More- 
over, any time a majority of the members 
of a committee think it inadvisable for 
the committee to meet while the Senate 
is in session, they have complete author- 
ity to call off any committee meeting 
which the chairman might have at- 
tempted to convene. 

Senators do not miss Senate debates 
because they are sitting in committee. 
Any Senator who wishes to come out of 
a committee to listen to Senate debate 
or to participate in it, can, I am confi- 
dent, arrange to do so on a friendly basis 
by the giving of proxies or by other simi- 
lar devices familiar to all of us. 

I submit that the question whether a 
committee should meet during a Senate 
session should be decided by a majority 
of the members of the committee con- 
cerned, not by the decision of a single 
Senator in refusing unanimous consent 
on the floor. 

Special and select committees are not 
now prevented from meeting under the 
existing rule, and there has been no ob- 
jection by the members of those commit- 
tees about their inability to attend 
Senate debates. 

This proposal is the second in a series 
of suggested rule changes which I intend 
to offer from time to time during this 
session. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
resolution will lie on the desk, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The resolution (S. Res. 364), sub- 
mitted by Mr. CLARK, was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Keatinc in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ENFORCEMENT OF CIVIL RIGHTS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate, for a sec- 
ond reading, Senate bill 3829, which the 
clerk will report. 

The bill (S. 3829) to provide for the 
enforcement of civil rights, and for other 
purposes, was read the second time by 
its title. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I believe 
it pertinent now to make a few brief 
comments regarding my purposes with 
respect to this bill. I believe I may now 
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be considered to have won the champion- 
ship in connection with my efforts to 
get the bill referred to committee— 
rather routine action, but perhaps in- 
dicative of the state of concern in this 
Chamber about the entire civil rights 
matter. Of course, I believe it properly a 
cause for concern on the part of all of 
us; and therefore I believe it necessary 
again—as we did a week ago today—to 
put the matter into focus. 

The primary and first consideration is 
that the responsibility for providing the 
Senate with an opportunity to consider 
any civil rights measure, no matter how 
elementary, is the responsibility of the 
majority. The responsibility for the pas- 
sage of it is a bipartisan one, as it has 
always been. 

I say this because I think the Ameri- 
can people are sufficiently adult to under- 
stand that one cannot be “thrown” by 
charges of politics—inasmuch as poli- 
tics is the very essence of our national 
life—in a body which will determine 
whether action will or will not be taken 
upon measures which some of us con- 
sider to be in the urgent national inter- 
est. It would be so easy to attempt to 
suppress the procedure here in connec- 
tion with any issue, merely by trying to 
affix to it the label of “politics.” 

The fact is that we have come back 
from two great national conventions with 
the most complete and specific pledges 
on civil rights. So, Mr. President, at the 
very least an earnest on those pledges 
should be given, and it should be on a 
parity with what we do in regard to other 
measures proposed to be taken up at 
this brief session. 

There are before us two measures which 
are very well known to all; I refer to the 
bill which calls for placing a statutory 
floor under the Commission on Govern- 
ment Contracts, as regards discrimina- 
tion in employment by Government con- 
tractors; and the bill to provide techni- 
cal aid to school districts which seek to 
desegregate. Lengthy hearings have 
been held on those measures. 

For example, the bill which calls for 
the giving of technical assistance to 
school districts which seek to desegre- 
gate has been before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee since April 10, 1959. That meas- 
ure is Senate bill 958. It has been the 
subject of hearings and consideration, 
and its passage has been recommended 
by the President. 

I believe that all of us are indebted to 
the Senator from Kentucky IMr. 
Cooper], who on last Saturday stated for 
us exactly the procedure by which those 
very elementary measures could be con- 
sidered and debated and voted on with- 
out causing any material interference 
with the other business of this session, if 
the great majority in this Chamber, 
which feels that it wants some minimal 
earnest on civil rights given at this ses- 
sion, would join in voting cloture. 

Mr. President, at this time I do not in- 
tend to press for any Senate action on 
this civil rights bill which would result in 
extended debate on it. 

I point out again, as I have before, 
that notwithstanding the fact that the 
overwhelming majority of the Members 
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of this body are in favor of the passage 
and enactment of some minimal civil- 
rights legislation, we still leave it within 
the power of a very small minority, by 
the mere threat to tie up the procedure 
here by means of extended debate, to 
determine whether the Senate will or 
will not handle this business. 

However, I believe it only fair to point 
out how the majority voted on Tuesday, 
August 9, when it had an opportunity 
just to place on the calendar a bill of 
this minimal character—in fact, not 
even to do that—and thereby put us in 
a position to take up this subject at the 
earliest time we possibly could. Now 
a great many of the Members of this 
body, in my opinion, have determined 
to see what can be done about the pas- 
sage of this measure, which is consid- 
ered a “must,” and which a majority 
held should have priority over even 
minimal “must” legislation in other 
fields at this session. 

Mr. President, last night the Senate 
passed a minimum wage bill; and I be- 
lieve it extremely revealing to note that 
many of the Members who regularly 
argue most heatedly that a civil-rights 
measure should not be brought up at 
this session, because, so they argue, its 
consideration here would interfere with 
Senate consideration of many other im- 
portant measures of great urgency to the 
people, were among the number of Sen- 
ators who argued against passage of the 
minimum wage bill, when that bill was 
before us. It is interesting to note that 
among the 18 Members of this body who 
traditionally are opposed most vigorous- 
ly to civil rights, 13 voted against the 
minimum wage bill. 

When the medical-care bill is before 
the Senate, we shall again have an op- 
portunity to see whether Senators who 
feel so strongly that Senate consider- 
ation of a civil rights bill would inter- 
fere with the passage of the other 
“must” measures will be urging in their 
full strength and spirit for the passage 
of the medical-care bill or will be oppos- 
ing its passage. 

Mr. President, I have not relinquished 
my view that at least these minimal 
measures should be acted on now. Al- 
though it is now 1 week later, I still feel 
that the majority has made its bed and 
must lie in it. 

Now that the majority has rejected 
the opportunity to have this civil rights 
bill placed on the calendar, certainly 
there are many ways by which we can 
bring up the bill again. For instance, we 
can, as we did before, move to have the 
bill placed on the calendar; or we can 
move to have the committee discharged 
from the further consideration of the 
bill, once the bill has been referred to 
committee; or we can proceed by means 
of a series of other steps. 

I believe that every week we should 
call the roll; for the record, on this prop- 
osition, as I am doing today. 

Finally, I should like to make the point 
that I do not believe that any charge 
that any Senator is trying to block Sen- 
ate action on other important or must 
legislation by attempting to have the 
Senate debate and act on a civil rights 
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bill will lie in the eyes of the American 
people, so long as there continues among 
us our deep conviction and sense of re- 
sponsibility in favor of the enactment of 
civil rights legislation. It is not our pur- 
pose merely to keep badgering the Sen- 
ate about it and continue, every day, to 
bring up the subject for discussion. In- 

_ stead, it is our purpose to follow an or- 
derly course of procedure, with accom- 
modation to other measures which we, or 
at least I, consider as important as civil 
rights legislation, but not more impor- 
tant, and to allow the civil rights bill to 
take its turn. 

But, Mr. President, what I wish to 
emphasize today—and my only reason 
for speaking today, when I will allow 
this bill to go to committee—is to em- 
phasize that before we are through it 
shall have its turn, which is the im- 
portant point we ought to bear in mind. 

I wish to make this one other point, 
in fact. By recessing the Senate since 
last Thursday, the mere reference of 
this bill to a committee, so that a com- 
mittee might have a look at it and 
hold hearings on it, has been deferred. 
I think that fact bears upon the whole 
proposition as to whether we shall re- 
gard civil rights legislation, even of this 
minimal character, as a nuisance, some- 
thing that gets into our hair, or whether 
it represents an important issue to the 
American people domestically, and to the 
foreign policy of the United States, and 
we shall regard it at least as being on a 
parity with the other measures which 
are listed as “must” bills in this ses- 
sion. 

I close by saying we will return to this. 
We will return to it at a time which 
shall reflect the kind of responsibility 
which has induced Senators like my- 
self not to press for it or not to press 
for amendments to the minimum wage 
bill, so as not to be occupying time which 
might interfere with a matter of this 
importance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the rule, the bill will be referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The bill (S. 3829) to provide for the 
enforcement of civil rights, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. Javits (for 
himself and Senators Dirksen, SALTON- 
STALL, ALLOTT, BEALL, BUSH, Case of New 
Jersey, Cooper, FONG, KEATING, KUCHEL, 
and Scorr), was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. First, 
are there any further bills or joint reso- 
lutions to be introduced? Concurrent 
and other resolutions? The Chair hears 
none, and morning business is concluded. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, it is 
morning business I have to submit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will say to the Senator from Illi- 
nois that the Chair would be happy to 
recognize him, but there was objection 
to the usual 3-minute limitation in 
morning business. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I ask for recognition, 
and will conform. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Illi- 
nois. 


ADVICE FOR AMERICANS: KEEP 
UP YOUR NERVE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, now 
and then one encounters a statement or 
editorial that is so timely, so well 
reasoned, and so pointed as to merit the 
consideration of every citizen. This is 
especially true when uncertainty and 
anxiety beset us and inspire many citi- 
zens to write their views to Members of 
Congress. 

At the moment there is profound con- 
cern over Cuba, and many suggestions 
are made for a course of action. 

The threats and menacing gestures of 
Khrushchev quite naturally inspire a bel- 
licose reaction on our part, Patience 
and restraint are often taxed to a point 
where summary action is demanded. 

In such a season, the editorial which 
appeared in the Kansas City Star on Au- 
gust 7, 1960, can serve as a most timely 
reminder of our national duty and re- 
sponsibility. But more than that, it 
sounds the trumpet of hope and indi- 
cates the reasons for renewed faith in 
the ultimate victory of the cause of free- 
dom. 

Because I think it is worthy of the 
scrutiny of every citizen in the land, I 
ask unanimous consent that the editorial 
be made a part of my remarks in the 
body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADVICE FOR AMERICANS: KEEP Up Your NERVE 


Shadows were falling on Washington's 
Pentagon Building late one afternoon in the 
spring of 1948. The writer of this editorial 
was seated at the desk of the late James V. 
Forrestal, the first U.S. Secretary of Defense. 
Near the close of the interview, Forrestal was 
asked this question: 

“What do you see for the long-range se- 
curity of the country?” 

Forrestal, who was articulate and intelli- 
gent, puffed thoughtfully at his pipe. After 
a moment he replied substantially as fol- 
lows: 

“The best we can hope for is an armed 
truce with the Communists. It may last a 
generation or two. Perhaps longer. The 
Russians will keep pressing us and the Amer- 
ican people had better keep up their nerve. 
The pressures are going to be terrific. We 
will have to get strong and stay strong. 
That will mean heavy sacrifices. And if we 
can’t hold up our end, we will find ourselves 
in deep trouble. The alternative to an armed 
truce is world war. We had better face up 
to it. It will be one or the other.” 

Twelve years later, Forrestal’s prophecy 
has stood the test of time. The Soviet 
Union—with the latter-day support of Red 
China—has steadily maintained pressure on 
the free world. The history of the last dozen 
years has been a succession of crises that 
started with the Communist grab of Czecho- 
slovakia in 1948. 

Civilization could have been blown to 
smithereens several times in the past dec- 
ade. Butit wasn’t. That's the all-important 
fact. Each crisis has passed or gone into 
suspension. Some of the worst danger spots, 
Formosa for example, flare up year after year. 

A great many Americans work themselves 
into a frightful stew whenever trouble 
erupts. They are alternately excited and de- 
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pressed. Lately the Castro campaign against 
the United States and the Cuban dictator's 
linkup with communism have stirred wild 
reactions in this country. You hear such 
irresponsible mutterings as: “We ought to 
send the marines down to Cuba. That’s the 
way the Russians took care of Hungary.” 

But this is 1960. The practice of sending 
troops to intervene in Latin American coun- 
tries was discarded almost 30 years ago. 
And after all these years it has left resent- 
ment and hate against the United States. 
Dispelling this hostility is a big problem for 
the U.S. Government. 

Today every policy and action must be 
weighed against its probable effect on hem- 
isphere and world thinking. A U.S. expedi- 
tionary force to Haiti or Nicaragua would be 
out of the question. Properly we refused to 
take such action against the Communist-line 
government that was overthrown in Guate- 
mala in 1954. And no responsible person 
has been known to suggest military inter- 
vention in Cuba in 1960. The new era de- 
mands adroitness and restraint. 

But some politicians are quick to cry 
doom at every unpleasant development in 
the international field. In their view, the 
U.S. policy, prestige and power are in tatters. 
They picture this Nation as stumbling 
through the gloom toward Armageddon. 

It is not surprising that Americans are 
worked up to a state of permanent alarm 
punctuated by periodic hysteria. Such is 
the mass psychology of our times. Yet the 
history of the 1950's show that the overall 
world situation has grown better instead of 
worse for the United States and its allies. 
Consider these extremely important gains: 

In the decade our three principal Euro- 
pean NATO partners have made remarkable 
economic recoveries. Ten years ago Britain, 
France and West Germany were still strug- 
gling out of the near ruin of war. Today all 
three are more prosperous than before World 
War II. The West Germans have built their 
way to democratic strength from the sham- 
bles of total defeat. Today the Germans 
provide the largest army on European duty 
with NATO. It is growing to a strength of 
12 fully equipped and modern divisions. 

France, despite the running sore of Algeria, 
has achieved political stability at last. The 
embarrassingly frequent turnovers in the 
Paris government ended when General 
Charles de Gaulle returned to power in the 
spring of 1958. The Fifth Republic was 
created in the image of a strong executive. 
The U.S. prophets of doom said the rise of 
the nationalistic De Gaulle would mean 
the collapse of NATO. 

De Gaulle still has his own ideas about 
revising NATO. But he has not tried to 
wreck the grand military alliance as some 
suspicious leaders in the West feared he 
would do. Thus NATO, armed with A-bombs 
and missiles, continues to discourage any 
attack on free Europe. And France is a 
much more stable country today than it was 
a few years ago. 

Recall the events in the Far East. In 1949 
the Communist forces finally triumphed on 
the Chinese mainland. It was widely pre- 
dicted that communism quickly would over- 
run the whole of southeast Asia. 

So far, the fear hasn’t materialized. The 
Reds have gained only the north part of 
Vietnam. It was the unavoidable price of an 
armistice halting the Communist uprising in 
Indochina, 

The anti-Communist nation of south 
Vietnam was formed. At first even the opti- 
mists gave it little chance to remain free 
and independent. But south Vietnam has 
achieved stable government. The outstand- 
ing leadership of President Ngo Dinh Diem 
had much to do with the achievement. So 
did the extensive economic and military aid 
supplied by the United States. 
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The Reds have not given up their designs 
on South Vietnam or nearby Laos and Cam- 
bodia. But their ambitions have been 
thwarted for a decade. The SEATO pact, 
backed by the armed power of the United 
States, warns the Communists to keep hands 
off the entire area. They have stopped short 
of outright aggression, perhaps to avoid re- 
taliation by the SEATO powers. 

In Malaya, as in the Philippines previously, 
a Communist insurrection has been crushed. 
A 12-year state of emergency ended officially 
last Sunday. Malaya is now an independent 
state, released from colonial rule by Britain. 
Her great riches of rubber and tin have been 
saved for the free world. 

Japan is even a more brilliant example of 
a trend generally going our way. Ten years 
ago Japan faced a bleak outlook. Its world 
markets were gone and unemployment 
soared. Now the war-battered Japanese have 
made an economic recovery comparable to 
that of West Germany. Japan cannot defend 
herself. But she remains linked with the 
United States in a 10-year military alliance. 
This tie holds the most advanced industrial 
nation of Asia on the side of the West. 

The recent demonstrations against the 
United States-Japan defense treaty reflected 
a certain amount of growing neutralist senti- 
ment. Some domestic issues also were in- 
volved. But it appears fairly apparent that 
the Communist-led rioters and demonstra- 
tors did not speak for a majority of the 93 
million Japanese people. 

To the southwest the Red Chinese broad- 
cast their propaganda threats against 
Chiang’s Formosan stronghold. But, so far, 
they have not dared challenge the might of 
the U.S. 7th Fleet on patrol duty in Formosa 
Straits. 

In Korea the guns have now been silent 
for 7 years. The US. 8th Army and 
South Korea’s 600,000 troops bar the way 
to further Communist aggression. The 
fighting from 1950 to 1953 was not per- 
mitted to ignite a global war. Korea’s own 
government has been stabilized with a com- 
paratively enlightened administration. 

In the Middle East conditions are calmer 
now than at any time in the last 15 years. 
Yet it was only 2 years ago that the United 
States risked troop landings in Lebanon at 
the urging of the Lebanese Government. A 
rebellion subsided. Order was restored in 
the half-Christian, half-Moslem country. 

A bloody revolt had just overthrown the 
pro-Western regime in Iraq and sent the 
US. prophets of doom to the depths of de- 
spair. There seemed to be real danger that 
pro-Nasser, anti-Western forces of Arab na- 
tionalism would seize control of Lebanon, 
Jordan, and possibly Saudi Arabia plus the 
tier of small sheikdoms rich in oil. Lurking 
in the shadows were Soviet plotters eager to 
dominate the entire Middle East. 

But quiet came, just as it had come in late 
1956 when United Nations action (morally 
led by the U.S. Government) cooled off the 
Suez crisis. Today Nasser’s United Arab 
Republic and revolutionary Iraq are held 
apart by self-interest and mutual suspicion, 
They are alike only in that neither has 
fallen for the traps and lures of Soviet im- 
perialism. Both remain ostensibly neutral 
in the cold war. They have taken Russia’s 
grants of economic and military aid without 
surrendering their independence. 

The Arabs’ highly emotional differences 
with Israel still smolder. But the powder 
keg of the Middle East is out of sight in the 
desert sands. Around it are the remains of 
intermittent crises. 

The Communists are nosing around for 
opportunities in Africa, a continent quiver- 
ing with nationalism. Some headway may 
have been made with the new Republic of 
Guinea. But so far communism has not 
established a reliable beachhead in Africa. 
Moscow threatened to move in when the 
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Congo disorders exploded. But the Russians 
thought better of it as the United Nations 
acted fast to save the Congo from chaos. 

It was one of the U.N.’s finest hours. The 
current effort in the Congo will be remem- 
bered along with crises in Iran, Greece, Ber- 
lin in 1948-49, Kashmir, and the Suez. On 
each of these occasions the U.N. displayed 
its unique ability to stamp out raging fires. 

Of course, even the U.N. has not been able 
to compose the fundamental differences and 
tensions between communism and the West. 
Russia and the United States are the two 
great centers of power. Each distrusts the 
other. And if our people are worried about 
Soviet intent and capability, consider the 
predicament Russia is in. 

The United States and its allies have ringed 
the Communist land masses with forward 
air, ground, and naval bases. U.S. planes 
and ships operate from 80 bases in 25 lands 
and territories. Our planes buzz near the 
very frontiers of the Soviet Union. The U-2 
missions are now history. But they did far 
more than bring back intelligence data and 
aerial photographs. They demonstrated, to 
the distress of the men in the Kremlin, that 
manned aircraft can penetrate the vaunted 
air defenses of the Russian heartland. 

Yet Americans cry in anguish over the 
Communist influence in Cuba. Suppose we 
were in the Russian situation. In that case 
the United States would be a potential target 
for bombers and missiles based in Canada, 
Mexico, and most of Central America. Rus- 
sian planes would be skirting our shores or 
flying over Kansas. 

For a decade the Communist world has 
been held in line but it is not shrinking. 
Armed strength has materialized to block 
further Communist expansion. The retalla- 
tory power developed by the West evidently 
did not figure in Russia’s calculations when 
she started spreading out into Eastern Europe 
and the Balkans. 

It was good advice that James Forrestal 
offered 12 years ago. Americans should keep 
up their nerve, There is no cause for panic. 
We have made our way past many crises. 
There will be more. We had better learn to 
live with them and to surmount them as 
they come. 


CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
pick in the chair). The call of the cal- 
endar under rule VIII is in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I ask that the calendar be called 
for the consideration of measures to 
which there is no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
state the first order of business on the 
calendar. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1075) to provide for the re- 
imbursement of Meadow School District 
No. 29, Upham, N. Dak., for loss of reve- 
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nue resulting from the acquisition of cer- 
tain lands within such school district by 
the Department of the Interior was an- 
nounced as first in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Over, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
pick in the chair). The bill will be 
passed over. 

The bill (S. 1474) to make permanent 
the provision of the Reorganization Act 
of 1949 was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Over, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H.R. 4012) to provide for the 
centennial celebration of the establish- 
ment of the land-grant colleges and 
State universities and the establishment 
of the Department of Agriculture, and 
for related purposes was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Over, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H.R. 5140) to further amend 
the Reorganization Act of 1949, as 
amended, so that such act will apply to 
reorganization plans transmitted to the 
Congress at any time before June 1, 1961, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Over, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1851) for the establish- 
ment of a commission on a Department 
of Science and Technology was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, over 
by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1789) to amend section 1 
(14) (a) of the Interstate Commerce Act 
to insure the adequacy of the national 
railroad freight car supply, and for other 
purposes was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, over by 
request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2308) to validate certain 
extended oil and gas leases was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1711) to promote the for- 
eign policy of the United States by the 
more effective use of U.S. agricultural 
commodities for the relief of human 
beings and for promoting economic and 
social development in less developed 
countries was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Over, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2522) to provide for the 
enrichment and sanitary packaging of 
certain donated commodities and to es- 
tablish experimental food stamp allot- 
4 programs was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. KEATING. Over by request, Mr. 
President. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1734) to amend section 
409(c) of the Communications Act of 
1934 with respect to presentations in any 
case of adjudication which has been 
designated for a hearing by the Federal 
Communications Commission was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, over 
by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. i 

The bill (S. 2086) to provide for the 
establishment of a National Wildlife Dis- 
ease Laboratory was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 883) to confer jurisdiction 
upon the U.S. Court of Claims to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon 
claims of customs officers and employees 
to extra compensation for Sunday, holi- 
day, and overtime services performed 
after August 31, 1931, and not heretofore 
paid in accordance with existing law was 
announced as next in order. 

á wd MANSFIELD. Over, Mr. Presi- 
eni 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2402) to clarify the au- 
thority of the Postmaster General to 
provide for the expeditious, efficient, and 
economical transportation of mail and 
for other purposes was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Over, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2673) to provide for the 
appointment of additional circuit and 
district judges, and for other purposes, 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Over, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2850) to provide for the 
appointment of one circuit judge for the 
seventh judicial circuit was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Over, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


ESTATE OF EILEEN G. FOSTER 


The bill (S. 511) for the relief of the 
estate of Eileen G. Foster was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding any period of limitations or 
lapse of time, claim for credit or refund of 
overpayment of income taxes for the taxable 
years 1949 to 1953, inclusive, made by Eileen 
G. Foster of Denver, Colorado, may be filed 
at any time within one year after the date 
of the enactment of this Act. The provisions 
of sections $22(b), 8774, and 3775 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1939 shall not 
apply to the refund or credit of any overpay- 
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ment of tax for which credit or refund is filed 
under the authority of this Act within such 
one-year period. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3560) to amend section 
1362 of title 18 of the United States Code 
so as to further protect the internal secu- 
rity of the United States by providing 
penalities for malicious damage to cer- 
tain communication facilities was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1787) to protect consumers 
and others against misbranding, false 
advertising, and false invoicing of dec- 
orative hardwood or imitation hardwood 
products was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2893) to permit weekly 
publications to suspend publication for 
not more than two issues in any 1 calen- 
dar year without loss of second-class mail 
privilege was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1868) to provide for the 
regulation of credit life insurance and 
credit accident and health insurance in 
the District of Columbia was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, over, 
unless there is an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am informed that the calendar 
committee wishes to have passed over all 
bills down to Calendar 1711. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bills will be passed over. 

The bills passed over are as follows: 

H.R. 4601, to amend the act of September 1, 
1954, in order to limit to cases involving the 
national security the prohibition on pay- 
ment of annuities and retired pay to officers 
and employees of the United States, to clarify 
the application and operation of such act, 
and for other purposes. 

S. 1638, to provide for an effective system 
of personnel administration for the executive 
branch of the Government. 

S. 1425, to amend the Interstate Commerce 
Act so as to provide for the protection of 
railroad employees by regulating the use of 
track motorcars and for other purposes, 

S. 2917, to establish a price support level 
for milk and butterfat. 

S. 3292, to provide for the establishment of 
a Department of Housing and Metropolitan 
Affairs, and for other purposes. 

S. 3421, to amend the Federal Employees’ 
Group Life Insurance Act. 

S. 1342, to create a Federal Limited Profit 
Mortgage Corporation to assist in the pro- 
vision of housing for moderate-income fam- 
ilies and for elderly persons. 

H.R. 10, to encourage the establishment 
of voluntary pension plans by self-employed 
individuals. 

H.R. 9662, to make technical revisions in 
the income tax provisions of the Internal 
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Revenue Code of 1954 relating to estates 
trusts, partners and partnerships, and for 
other purposes. 

H.R. 11953, to provide for the assessing of 
Indian trust lands and restricted fee patent 
Indian lands within the Lummi Indian dik- 
ing project in the State of Washington. 

S. 3258, to amend the District of Columbia 
Alcoholic Beverage Control Act. 

H.R. 4306, to provide education and train- 
ing for the children of veterans dying of a 
service-connected disability incurred after 
January 31, 1955, and before the end of com- 
pulsory military service. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next order of business 
on the calendar. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3228) to amend the pro- 
visions of part II of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act which authorizes certain op- 
erations within a State as a common 
carrier by motor vehicle engaged in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce if State 
authorized was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, over, 
by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL 


The bill (S. 2561) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to establish a memo- 
rial to Theodore Roosevelt in the Na- 
tional Capital,” to provide for the con- 
struction of such memorial by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I request the withholding of 
any objection for a moment until I 
can make a unanimous-consent request 
in regard to the bill. 

The junior Senator from South Da- 
kota would object to the passage of the 
bill, and his objections are fortified by 
the statement which appeared in the 
Washington Post this morning, credited 
to the daughter of Theodore Roosevelt, 
Alice Roosevelt Longworth. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed at this point in my remarks 
the article setting forth Mrs. Long- 
worth’s statement as it appeared in the 
Washington Post this morning. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

Mrs. LONGWORTH Likes ISLAND as It Is— 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL PLANS 
Wovurp DeESECRATE ANYONE’S MEMORY, 
DAUGHTER Says 

(By Carole H. Bowie) 

Alice Roosevelt Longworth, daughter of 
President Theodore Roosevelt, said yester- 
day that the celestial sphere proposed as a 
memorial to her father would desecrate the 
memory of anyone. 

“I'm sure anyone—my father or Woodrow 
Wilson or anyone—would feel just as I do 
about the globular jungle gym,” Mrs. Long- 
worth exclaimed as she sat in the sun- 
drenched parlor of her home at 2009 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW. 

The spirited 76-year-old widow said she 
remembers “vaguely” being consulted about 
plans, now before the Senate, to build the 
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67-foot sphere, vehicular approach bridge 
and a 200-car parking lot on tiny Theodore 
Roosevelt Island in the Potomac. 

“But I was too horrified even to think 
about them,” she said. “I only wondered 
why they hadn't thought to add Muzak.” 

“I suppose those people think they are 
doing a nice thing,” she said of backers of 
the memorial proposal, who include the 
Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Commission 
and the National Park Service. 

“But really,” she protested, throwing up 
her hands, “it’s utter folly to spend all that 
money, especially now, on something no one 
wants.” 

Mrs. Longworth thinks that the $900,000 
cost of the project would be more appropri- 
ately spent on preserving the island in its 
present natural state, or to provide scholar- 
ships for naturalists. 

“There are too few areas in this country 
now where one can walk and enjoy wildlife 
in its primeval state,” remarked Mrs. Long- 
worth, who is an enthusiastic walker. 

“That lovely, wild island should be left 
just as it is,” she insisted, recalling the days 
when, as a child, she picnicked in its for- 
ests. “It’s a splendid memorial for my fa- 
ther.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, although I will not 
object, I wish recognition in respect to 
this question. This is my bill to pro- 
vide for a memorial to Theodore Roose- 
velt in the National Capital. I point 
out that Calendar No. 1905, House bill 
8665, is a bill which came over from the 
House exactly in the same form as the 
one before the Senate relating to this 
subject. I call attention to the fact that 
the memorial has been designed, and 
has been approved by the appropriate 
agencies of the Government, the De- 
partment of the Interior, the National 
Park Service, the Commission on Fine 
Arts, the Theodore Roosevelt Associa- 
tion, and the National Capital Planning 
Commission. 

I appreciate the importance of Alice 
Roosevelt Longworth’s views, and I ap- 
preciate the importance of the artistic 
views of Senators, some of whom have 
objections to the bill. I have no quarrel 
with them, though I do not pretend my- 
self to pass upon the design of the me- 
morial, with which I had nothing to do. 
But whatever may be the reasons for 
the objection, the point is that the bill 
which has now passed the House, and 
which has been pending here for a con- 
siderable time, is getting absolutely no- 
where, though it is on the calendar. It 
seems to be bogged down because cer- 
tain Senators have artistic objections, 
and now because a member of the Roose- 
velt family has an artistic objection. 

In the first place, it is a little un- 
fortunate that we allowed to go through 
the Senate, in quite an enthusiastic 
way, a memorial to Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, one of our great Presidents, of 
course, without worrying about designs, 
and so forth, and then have this bill 
blocked. This is not the kind of a 
thing one would want to bring up for 
debate and fight about it. 

I would respectfully ask, in a sense 
of responsibility and patriotism, my col- 
league from South Dakota [Mr. Case] 
and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RussELL] and others, who feel, for what- 
ever reason that they believe proper that 
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they wish to object to the proposal, if 
they would not come forward with a 
concrete, affirmative suggestion. I say 
this in all good spirit and in a sense of 
friendship and comradeship, so that we 
could get this bill acted upon in some 
way which would leave to some agency 
in Government in which our people have 
confidence, to choose the memorial de- 
sign, because apparently the one that 
has been proposed has raised difficul- 
ties of sufficient importance to hold up 
the whole bill. 

Iam not passing on the artistic merits. 
I wish to point to the distinguished and 
important agencies specified in the bill, 
which are in the business in our Govern- 
ment for this purpose, who have ap- 
proved of the memorial. However, I re- 
peat that this is not the kind of thing 
that I would want debated or argued 
about in any oppositional sense. It is 
for that reason that I respectfully sug- 
gest the idea of making a constructive 
suggestion by the Senators who feel 
keenly about it, so that we would be able 
to get the bill passed. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I am not opposed to a proper 
memorial to the memory of Theodore 
Roosevelt. Theodore Roosevelt was one 
of my boyhood heroes. In the State of 
South Dakota, as well as in the State of 
North Dakota, which is represented by 
the able Senator who now graces the 
chair [Mr. Burpickx], the name of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt is a name of one of the 
Presidents of the United States for whom 
we have the greatest admiration. 

The State of South Dakota is proud 
of the fact that we have a mountain 
named for Theodore Roosevelt, Mount 
Roosevelt, at Deadwood, S. Dak., where 
Theodore Roosevelt used to come fre- 
quently when he lived on the ranch on 
the Little Missouri at Medora, N. Dak. 

We are proud of the fact that one of 
the four great Presidents immortalized, 
we hope, by the figures on Mount Rush- 
more, is that of Theodore Roosevelt. We 
have great respect for the memory of 
Theodore Roosevelt. We think it highly 
appropriate that there should be a 
memorial to the great Theodore Roose- 
velt in or near the city of Washington. 

When I served as chairman of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
I sought to protect Theodore Roosevelt 
Island, by having the approval of the 
memorial association when the bridge 
matter came up. My objection at this 
time stems not from a desire to oppose 
a memorial, but to assure a memorial to 
Theodore Roosevelt that will be an ap- 
propriate memorial, one which will re- 
flect the character and vigor and rugged- 
ness that we associate with a man who 
was the leader of the Rough Riders. 
There are still in my State people who 
were associated with the Rough Rider 
company which Theodore Roosevelt led 
up San Juan Hill. We want a memorial 
to Theodore Roosevelt which will express 
the character and vigor and ideals that 
the man had and gave to this country. 

Some of us feel that the proposed de- 
sign is hardly worthy or representative 
of the man. I am not passing upon it 
from an artistic sense. I am merely 
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suggesting that some of us feel that the 
proposed memorial does not reflect the 
character and vigor of the man whom 
it is proposed to memorialize. That feel- 
ing was reinforced this morning when I 
referred to the statement of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s daughter, who commented 
upon the memorial. Another person 
with whom I spoke about the matter this 
morning told me that one of the grand- 
sons of Theodore Roosevelt felt similarly 
about the memorial. 

On that basis it seems to me that a 
concrete suggestion would be that the 
bill be so amended that it will leave the 
approval of the memorial to the descend- 
ants or relatives of Theodore Roosevelt. 
I think it highly inappropriate to build 
a memorial or to create a memorial that 
is unpleasing to the relatives of the per- 
son to be memorialized. 

That is a concrete suggestion, I say 
respectfully to the Senator from New 
York; that we seek not merely to please 
the artists or some people with perhaps 
a fanciful idea of Theodore Roosevelt, 
but to please the people who knew the 
man, and who feel they are the inheritors 
of his spirit, and in that way try to get 
a memorial accomplished at the earliest 
possible time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from South Dakota? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Reserving the right to 
object, I wish to make a few observa- 
tions. I do not know how else to obtain 
the floor. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I will 
withhold my request, if necessary. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall not object to 
the request of the Senator from South 
Dakota, because I am in complete accord 
with the observation he has made. I 
wish to say a few words about this mat- 
ter because I had lodged the original 
objection to the passage of the bill and 
because the distinguished senior Senator 
from New York has referred to me in 
the course of his remarks. 

I can assure the Senator from New 
York that my objection is not captious. 
I certainly have no desire to promote a 
memorial to Franklin D. Roosevelt and to 
withhold one to Theodore Roosevelt. 

Theodore Roosevelt was a boyhood 
hero of mine. The Spanish-American 
War was still fresh in the memory of the 
country when I was growing up. The 
pictures of Teddy Roosevelt charging up 
San Juan Hill at the front of his Rough 
Riders were vividly etched in my mind at 
a very early age. I admired him so much 
that my father, when I was 9 years old, 
took me from our home near Winder to 
Atlanta in order that I might shake 
hands with Theodore Roosevelt. 

I became involved in this matter after 
seeing a picture of the proposed memo- 
rial in a newspaper some months ago. I 
read that some people who looked at the 
picture had laughed. I did not laugh 
when I looked at it. When I looked at 
it I almost wept. Although I have 
limited knowledge in matters of art, I 
think it would almost be a matter of 
national mourning to symbolize the life 
and achievements of Theodore Roosevelt 
with such a monstrosity. 
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I freely confess, as I have said, that 
Iam not an art critic. My first reaction 
when I saw a picture of the proposed 
memorial was that it looked like a gadget 
in a Rube Goldberg cartoon. It was in 
no way typical of the rugged American- 
ism of Theodore Roosevelt. 

Mr. President, I believe that today we 
need more of the rugged Americanism 
typified by Theodore Roosevelt. I should 
like to see erected a memorial which will 
emphasize that quality. 

I do not claim to be an artist. I may 
not be able to appreciate the fine points 
of the type of memorial that is proposed. 
However, I think I am an average Amer- 
ican. I think my reaction to it would 
be pretty much the same as that of the 
tens of thousands of tourists who pass 
through Washington every week. 

For every person who was skilled and 
steeped in the appreciation of the arts, 
who could stand and look at such a 
memorial with all its resplendent brass 
and glory which only artists could appre- 
ciate, there would be hundreds—yes 
thousands—of Americans like myself 
who would think such a memorial was 
an outrage to the memory of Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

The statement has been made that a 
memorial to Franklin D. Roosevelt will 
be built. I do not know what type of 
memorial it will be. However, I have too 
much respect for Franklin D. Roosevelt 
to hope that it will be a memorial of 
stars, half moons, wires, and illuminated 
metals of one kind or another. 

In my opinion, the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota made an ex- 
cellent suggestion when he said that we 
might submit this question to the heirs 
and descendants in each branch of the 
family of Theodore Roosevelt. Let them 
meet and pass on it. They may see fit 
to approve it. They may be of the 
opinion that the proposed memorial 
would be one of the finest specimens of 
artistry, modeling, and sculpture. If 
they approved it, I would, of course, 
withdraw my objection; but I would 
never go to see that memorial, because 
in my humble, earthy, American opinion, 
I think it would be a refiection on 
Theodore Roosevelt the man. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I greatly appreciate the state- 
ment made by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Georgia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from South Dakota has 
expired. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may proceed for an additional 2 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I sug- 
gest to those who are interested in a 
concrete suggestion that they go to 
Statuary Hall in the Capitol and there 
see the figure of Colonel Greenway, 
which was placed there by the State of 
Arizona. Colonel Greenway was a mem- 
ber of the Rough Riders. The sculptor 
of the figure of Greenway has carried 
into his product some of the verve, vigor, 
and character which I ascribe to Theo- 
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dore Roosevelt. Certainly a memorial 
of that sort would portray the character 
of Theodore Roosevelt more vividly than 
such a sphere as has been proposed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I think we 
ought to make some practical progress. 
When I was a member of the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, we had 
before us bills to provide memorials to 
Vice President Barkley, exactly the same 
as this proposal, with Government agen- 
cies giving their consent. After informal 
consultation with the members of the 
family, Mrs. Barkley, who liked the pro- 
posal very much, approved it highly. 

I suggest to the Senator from South 
Dakota that, unless we were to insist on 
writing such a proposal into the bill, 
which would be rather unusual, I should 
be glad—and I hope the cosponsors will 
join with me—to suggest to the agencies 
which are referred to in the bill that 
they confer with the members of the 
family of Theodore Roosevelt, in order 
to produce a design which would be 
agreeable to them. Then, I gather, the 
bill could be passed. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I am reluctant to agree to 
that suggestion at this time. My posi- 
tion is a consistent one. Some years 
ago a proposal was made to memorialize 
Gutzon Borglum, the sculptor of Mount 
Rushmore. When the plan was pre- 
sented, I felt it should have the approval 
of the lineal descendants of Gutzon 
Borglum. So action was deferred on the 
memorial until Lincoln Borglum, his son, 
and the sister of Gutzon Borglum, could 
be consulted. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is exactly my sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I feel 
that that should be done in this in- 
stance. I think the committee or the 
Commission should not take action until 
the lineal descendants of Theodore 
Roosevelt have been satisfied. I should 
like to have a report made to Congress, 
if possible, on this question. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
sympathetic with the views of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota. 
I know there have been many discus- 
sions on this matter. Although I am a 
coauthor of the bill, I do not believe we 
should seek to enact legislation which is 
unacceptable to the daughter of the man 
whom we are seeking to honor. If Mrs. 
Longworth objects to the design pro- 
posed, I do not believe we should accept 
it or pass the bill before us. I say this 
even though I am a coauthor of the bill. 
I would not want to have a bust or a 
sphere erected to my memory by the 
U.S. Government if my daughter ob- 
jected to it. I think that until Mrs. 
Longworth and the other members of the 
Theodore Roosevelt family have been 
brought into the considerations with re- 
spect to the proposed memorial, we 
should defer action on the bill. 

I want to make it clear that I should 
like very much to see action taken at this 
session. I hope steps will be taken to 
confer with Mrs. Longworth and the 
other members of the family of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in order to accomplish our 
purpose as soon as possible. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I find my- 
self in complete agreement with those 
who have spoken on this subject. I shall 
do my utmost—and I am glad my col- 
league [Mr. Krarrxa!] will join with me 
in seeking to bring about the result we 
hope for. I trust steps will be taken to 
insure that that will happen, so that we 
may get action on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion has been made, and the bill will be 
passed over. 


BROADCAST OF STORM WARNINGS 
BY WEATHER BUREAU 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, on last 
September 8, I wrote the Secretary of 
Commerce and proposed that the 
Weather Bureau initiate a 24-hour con- 
tinuous broadcast schedule of storm 
warnings and forecasts over a network 
of frequency modulation radio stations. 
He replied to me under date of Septem- 
ber 16 and today the Weather Bureau 
issued a press release reporting that they 
are establishing a test program with two 
FM radio stations in the New England 
area. 

As part of my remarks, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recor» the text of these two letters, and 
also of the press release issued today by 
Ralph L. Carlson, our efficient, capable 
chief meteorologist of the Weather 
Bureau at Providence, R.I. 

These letters and the Weather Bu- 
reau’s press release will, I believe, be of 
interest to all who are concerned with 
the expansion of the activities and serv- 
ices of the Weather Bureau. 

I know that all who are interested in 
the activities of the Weather Bureau will 
join with me in the hope that this test 
program will prove successful and will 
result in the expansion of this new serv- 
ice throughout the country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Rhode Island? 

There being no objection, the letters 
and press release were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

SEPTEMBER 8, 1959. 
The Honorable FREDERICK H. MUELLER, 
The Secretary of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. SECRETARY: As you well know, 
I have been a stanch supporter of improved 
storm warning and weather services for many 
years. 

Recently I proposed that the Weather 
Bureau initiate and maintain a 24-hour con- 
tinuous broadcast schedule over a national 
network of frequency modulation radio sta- 
tions as a means of reducing unnecessary 
loss of life and property that may result from 
inadequate dissemination of Weather Bu- 
reau storm warnings and forecasts. 

As you may note from enclosed correspond- 
ence, it is of great significance that static 
free frequency modulation broadcasts often 
are able to reach audiences that cannot be 
reached by standard audio modulation 
broadcasts. FM broadcasts are also ideally 
suited for pickup and rebroadcast by AM 
stations. 

The importance of getting the latest 
weather information immediately, especially 
during or before severe conditions, to all seg- 
ments of the public, including such interests 
as inland and coastal boating, transportation, 
civic utilities, and agriculture, cannot be 
overemphasized. 
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I am interested in having Congress take 
appropriate action without further delay. 
Accordingly, I would like the Weather Bureau 
to explore all possibilities for establishing 
such a network of FM stations and to initiate 
whatever action that may be required to 
establish several test FM radio weather 
broadcasting programs. 

Please keep me advised of all existing prob- 
lems and feel free to make any recommenda- 
tions on this important matter. You can be 
sure of my full cooperation. 

Enclosed are copies of several letters which 
I have recently received and which indicate 
some of the enthusiasm and support for a 
program of this kind. 

Yours sincerely, 
THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN. 
THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., September 16, 1959. 
Hon. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator GREEN: We have referred 
to the Weather Bureau your proposal, as 
outlined in your letter of September 8, 1959, 
that they initiate and maintain a continuous 
24-hour frequency-modulation radio network 
to disseminate weather information. 

They are carefully studying the proposal 
and examining the many phases of the prob- 
lems which can be anticipated should this 
means of disseminating weather information 
be adopted. Because of the multiple tech- 
nical problems which would be involved it 
will be necessary for them to give immediate 
attention to this aspect. It appears there may 
be several promising approaches to the prob- 
lem which would help to realize a nation- 
wide network of radio broadcast outlets. 

The Weather Bureau will keep you in- 
formed of progress in the study of this pro- 
posal and a recommendation will be forth- 
coming soon. 

May we express our appreciation for your 
interest in what has become a serious and 
major Weather Bureau problem, the rapid 
and efficient dissemination of timely weather 
information and advisories. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. H. MUELLER, 
Secretary of Commerce. 
WEATHER BUREAU ANNOUNCES EXPERIMENTAL 
Rapio BROADCAST PROGRAM 


Ralph L. Carlson, chief meteorologist of 
the Providence Weather Bureau, today an- 
nounced that the local Weather Bureau sta- 
tion will soon begin an experimental radio 
weather broadcasting program designed to 
investigate the feasibility of establishing a 
new weather communications system to pro- 
vide the public with continuous round-the- 
clock, up-to-the-minute weather informa- 
tion. 

The new experimental program is the re- 
sult of a request made by Senator GREEN to 
the Secretary of Commerce, asking that the 
Weather Bureau explore all possibilities for 
establishing a national network of FM radio 
stations for continuous broadcasting of the 
latest weather information. 

The Weather Bureau is cooperating in this 
test program with the Travelers Weather Re- 
search Center and the Travelers Broadcasting 
Service Corp. of the Travelers Insurance Co. 
of Hartford, Conn., who are conducting a 
similar study for the Hartford area. 

Initially, it is planned to broadcast a local 
continuous weather dissemination program 
approximately 12 to 16 hours a day. Spe- 
cial emphasis will be placed on weather in- 
formation which could affect such activities 
as marine, agriculture, forestry, and com- 
merce. 

The Providence Weather Bureau will main- 
tain a constant watch on weather develop- 
ments, gather weather information, prepare 
the forecasts, and make the broadcast. The 
broadcast will be made directly from the 
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Weather Bureau station and disseminated 
over a multiplex channel of Providence 
Journal Co, radio station WPJB-FM. 

A continuing evaluation of the experi- 
mental program will be made. Results of the 
evaluation will determine the feasibility of 
implementing such a meteorological service 
on a nationwide basis. 


The call of the calendar was resumed. 


LICENSING OF INDEPENDENT FOR- 
EIGN FREIGHT FORWARDERS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
next measure on the calendar will be 
stated. 

The bill (H.R. 5068) to amend the 
Shipping Act, 1916, to provide for licens- 
ing independent foreign freight for- 
warders, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, prior to the passage of this 
bill, a statement which I send to the desk. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR KEATING 


I am very pleased that the Senate is to- 
day considering H.R. 5068, a bill having to 
do with the operations and licensing of 
freight forwarders. 

This is a bill in which I have long been 
very much interested and which is supported 
by a number of public and private groups in 
New York State. 

On February 19, when this bill was the 
subject of hearings before the Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, I 
testified in support of the bill in the form 
originally reported by the Special Subcom- 
mittee on Freight Forwarding of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee. 

I will not detain the Senate at this time 
with the materials and arguments put forth 
in my testimony. However, I submit the fol- 
lowing excerpts from my testimony of Feb- 
ruary 19: 


“TESTIMONY OF SENATOR KENNETH B. KEATING, 
REPUBLICAN, OF NEW YORK, BEFORE THE MER- 
CHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE SENATE INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE COMMITTEE CONCERNING S. 2300 
AND H.R. 5068 


“Mr. Chairman, I want to express my ap- 
preciation for this opportunity to appear this 
morning with regard to S. 2300 and H.R. 5068, 
legislation affecting the role and practices 
of freight forwarders. This legislation is of 
great importance to the State and city of 
New York and to the Port of New York Au- 
thority, which as you know is a self-support- 
ing corporate agency of the States of New 
York and New Jersey. 

“There are two bills presently before this 
committee: S. 2300, introduced by Chairman 
MaGnuson, and H.R. 5068. The latter was 
passed by the House on August 18, 1959. 

“I recommend that the committee report 
out favorably S. 2300, or in the alternative 
H.R. 5068 with amendments that would make 
it conform with S. 2300 and at the same 
time with the version of H.R. 5068 reported 
out last year by the Special Subcommittee 
on Freight Forwarding of the House Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee. The 
latter bill was in many respects similar to 
S. 2300 introduced by Senator MAGNUSON. 

“However, there are significant differences 
between H.R. 5068 as finally passed by the 
House and S. 2300. H.R. 5068 in its present 
form would, I believe, foment litigation, 
shackle business, and cause wasteful, ex- 
pensive, and protracted proceedings before 
the Federal Maritime Board. 
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“Mr. Chairman, last year, the State of New 
York represented by its attorney general, the 
city of New York represented by its corpora- 
tion counsel, and the Port of New York Au- 
thority by its own counsel, filed a joint brief 
with the Maritime Board on many of the 
important matters contained in the legisla- 
tion under consideration today. This entire 
subject and all of its ramifications was then 
involved in proceedings pending before the 
Board. 

“The New York brief contains an excellent 
and forthright statement concerning all of 
the most important and most frequently 
discussed factors covered by the bills pres- 
ently before this committee. 

“Both S. 2300 and H.R. 5068 amend the 
Shipping Act of 1916, and are intended ‘to 
provide licensing for independent freight 
forwarders, and for other purposes.’ At the 
present time, forwarders merely register with 
the Maritime Board. To the best of my 
knowledge, all of the major interests in- 
volved; shippers, consignors, steamship com- 
panies, and the foreign freight forwarders 
themselves, favor licensing. It is the ‘other 
purposes’ which these bills are designed to 
carry out that is the most important part 
of these bills, and it is this subject that I 
wish to discuss this morning in greater 
detail. 

“H.R. 5068 says that the Maritime Board 
shall prescribe ‘rules and regulations in- 
cluding maximum brokerage fees.’ S. 2300 
wisely omits this prescription. The records 
of hearings available to this committee in- 
dicate clearly that oceangoing carriers have 
been paying brokerage fees to freight for- 
warders for generations. These fees are paid 
in honorable practice by one great segment 
of American commerce to another group of 
American businesses for valuable and es- 
sential services under agreements openly 
arrived at. The committee already has be- 
fore it the statements of the majority of 
American steamship lines on this subject. 
They indicate that there is little controversey 
here and that freight forwarders definitely 
earn the fees which they receive for the val- 
uable and indispensable services which they 
render. H.R. 5068 in calling for ‘rules and 
regulations including maximum brokerage 
fees’ raises the prospect of a new limitation 
on American businesses in this important 
field. It would very likely lead to more bu- 
reaucracy, more expenses, and in general 
more of a burden on international and do- 
mestic commerce. 

“Mr. Chairman, these then in brief are 
some of the reasons that I favor S. 2300 or 
H.R. 5068 as amended to conform. This 
committee hardly needs to be told that for- 
eign freight forwarders are a vital factor in 
the field of American commerce. There are 
about 1,200 of them in the principal ports 
and cities of the United States. The facts 
are all contained in reports and documents 
available to this committee. What the for- 
eign freight forwarders do was well de- 
scribed in the excellent and informative 
brief filed jointly by New York State, New 
York City, and the Port of New York Au- 
thority, which I have asked to have inserted 
in the record. 

“Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I urge a favor- 
able report on S. 2300, or, in the alternative, 
on H.R. 5068 with amendments to confirm 
to S. 2300.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I, too, 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the REcorp, prior to the passage of the 
bill, a statement. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR JAVITS 


I wish to announce my support of H.R. 
5068 dealing with the licensing of ocean 
freight forwarders and the terms under 
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which they may be compensated by ocean 
carriers for services rendered to them. The 
regulation and licensing of freight forwarders 
by the Federal Maritime Board is a matter of 
particular interest and importance to the 
State of New York because freight forward- 
ing is an integral and vital part of the opera- 
tion of the great Port of New York. 

New York is a general cargo port, the larg- 
est in the country, and it is used by thou- 
sands of shippers for the exportation of their 
goods of their oversea customers. These ex- 
porters have always made use of the ocean 
freight forwarders in the port, The official 
figures of the Federal Maritime Board show 
that 75 percent of the cargo handled by for- 
warders throughout the United States passes 
through New York. Without the skilled 
services of the forwarder at the port the 
steamship carriers would find it most diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to obtain the cargo 
at the right time and properly documented. 

Approximately one-half of the forwarders 
presently registered with the Federal Mari- 
time Board are in the New York area and 30 
percent of their revenue is derived from com- 
pensation from ocean carriers, known as 
“brokerage.” In dollar volume this amounts 
to $7 million per year. The New York for- 
warders bring to the steamship lines ap- 
proximately $560 million a year in freight 
revenue. 

Legislation, licensing forwarders and al- 
lowing them compensation for services ren- 
dered to carriers is necessary not only to pre- 
serve the ocean freight forwarding industry 
but also to assure the Port of New York ef- 
fective and reliable service in the handling of 
general cargo. 

The bill now pending, would be most help- 
ful to all segments of our foreign commerce. 
It is endorsed by the city and State of New 
York, the Port of New York Authority, ex- 
porter groups and virtually all steamship 
lines. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH subsequently 
said: Mr. President, I urge quick passage 
of the amendment. At hearings con- 
ducted by the House and Senate com- 
mittees, the Department of State recom- 
mended that certain changes be made in 
the Shipping Act of 1916. The purpose 
of these amendments it to make it 
clear that the licensing provisions ap- 
ply only to a person or firm engaged in 
the business of dispatching shipments on 
behalf of other persons and not to an 
exporter who performs his own export 
traffic work. The Senate, after consider- 
ation of the bill, recommended a com- 
pensation provision that will permit the 
ocean common carrier to pay and allow 
the foreign freight forwarder to receive 
a fee known as brokerage. 

Uncontradicted testimony was placed 
on the records of the Congress indicating 
that these fees have been paid over the 
past 100 years or more at various ports 
ineluding Texas gulf ports, and it is the 
considered opinion of the best informed 
governmental and industrial leaders in 
the forwarding industry that this cus- 
tom should be continued and that this 
payment will enable the forwarding in- 
dustry to perform export traffic services 
in an efficient and economical manner. 

As the testimony indicated that a car- 
rier is not generally in a position to check 
on the validity of individual brokerage 
claims, it was the committee’s consensus 
of opinion that a minimum standard 
should be adopted by which a carrier 
might easily determine whether or not 
the forwarder is eligible to receive this 
payment. 
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The bill makes mandatory a written 
statement by the independent freight 
forwarder to the carrier, certifying that 
the standards established by the Federal 
Maritime Board have been met and that 
at least two of a list of six services have 
been performed. Thus the carrier may 
easily and quickly determine that the 
independent freight forwarder has per- 
formed a minimum number of services 
and has been recognized by an official 
licensing board as a competent and sat- 
isfactory operator. 

This amendment will enable both car- 
riers and independent freight forward- 
ers to pursue their business interests in 
a more efficient and economical man- 
ner. Previously to this time independ- 
ent freight forwarcers were required 
only to register with the Federal Mari- 
time Board to obtain a certificate. This 
bill provides that certain minimum 
standards be met before any license is 
granted; carriers will be assured of cer- 
tain minimum performance ratings, and 
freight forwarders will be able to in- 
crease the effectiveness of their opera- 
tions. In addition, the independent 
freight forwarders must perform a min- 
imum number of services to be eligible 
for the fee. 

The carrier will be assured in writing 
by the licensed freight forwarder that at 
least two of six services have been per- 
formed—see section 43(e) of the bill. 

This legislation has been urgently 
needed for many years to insure im- 
proved standards and practices in our 
merchant shipping operations. Witness 
after witness has agreed that the Fed- 
eral Maritime Board should be allowed 
to establish rules and regulations for the 
licensing of independent ocean freight 
forwarders. Complaint after complaint, 
by carriers and freight forwarders alike, 
has pointed to the confusion and even 
false representation that too often 
plague this vital area of commercial en- 
deavor. For the insurance of fair treat- 
ment and increased efficiency in our 
merchant marine, I heartily endorse the 
proposed amendment to the Shipping 
Act of 1916 and urge speedy passage on 
this important measure, H.R. 5068, with 
the amendments recommended by the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce with 
an amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That the first section of the Shipping Act, 
1916 (46 U.S.C. 801), is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graphs: 

“The term ‘carrying on the business of for- 
warding’ means the dispatching of ship- 
ments by any person on behalf of others, by 
oceangoing common carriers in commerce 
from the United States, its territories, or 
possessions to foreign countries, or between 
the United States and its territories or pos- 
sessions, or between such territories and 
possessions, and handling the formalities 
incident to such shipments. 

“An ‘independent ocean freight forwarder’ 
is a person carrying on the business of for- 
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warding for a consideration who is not a 
shipper or consignee or a seller or purchaser 
of shipments to foreign countries, nor has 
any beneficial interest therein other than a 
lien, nor directly or indirectly controls or is 
controlled by such shipper or consignee or 
by any person having such a beneficial 
interest.” 

Sec. 2. The Shipping Act, 1916, is further 
amended by redesignating section 44 as sec- 
tion 45, and inserting immediately after sec- 
tion 43 the following new section: 

“Sec. 44. (a) No person shall engage in 
business as an independent ocean freight 
forwarder as defined in this Act unless such 
person holds a license issued by the Federal 
Maritime Board to engage in such business. 

“(b) A forwarder’s license shall be issued 
to any qualified applicant therefor if it is 
found by the Board that the applicant is, or 
will be, an ‘independent ocean freight for- 
warder’ as defined in this Act and is fit, will- 
ing, and able properly to carry on the busi- 
ness of forwarding and to conform to the 
provisions of this Act and the requirements, 
rules, and regulations of the Board issued 
thereunder, and that the proposed for- 
warding business is, or will be, consistent 
with the national maritime policies declared 
in the Merchant Marine Act, 1936; otherwise 
such application shall be denied. Any in- 
dependent ocean freight forwarder who, on 
the effective date of this Act, is carrying on 
the business of forwarding under a registra- 
tion number issued by the Board may con- 
tinue such business for a period of one 
hundred and twenty days thereafter without 
a license, and if application for such license 
is made within such period, such forwarder 
may, under such regulations as the Board 
shall prescribe, continue such business until 
otherwise ordered by the Board. 

“(c) The Board shall prescribe reasonable 
rules and regulations to be observed to regu- 
late the licensing of independent ocean 
freight forwarders and no such license shall 
be issued or remain in force unless such for- 
warder shall have furnished a bond or other 
security approved by the Board, in such form 
and amount as in the opinion of the Board 
will insure financial responsibility and the 
supply of the services in accordance with 
contracts, agreements, or arrangements 
therefor. 

“(d) Licenses shall be effective from the 
date specified therein, and shall remain in 
effect until suspended or terminated as here- 
in provided. Any such license may, upon 
application of the holder thereof, in the dis- 
cretion of the Board, be amended or revoked, 
in whole or in part, or may upon complaint, 
or on the Board’s own initiative, after notice 
and hearing, be suspended or revoked for 
willful failure to comply with any provision 
of this Act, or with any lawful order, rule, 
or regulation of the Board promulgated 
thereunder. 

“(e) Acommon carrier by water may com- 
pensate an independent ocean freight for- 
warder, and such person may receive com- 
pensation from such carrier, in connection 
with any shipment dispatched by such per- 
son on behalf of others when, and only when, 
such person is licensed hereunder and 
has performed with respect to such shipment 
two or more of the following services: 

*(1) The solicitation and securing of the 
cargo for the ship or the booking of, or 
otherwise arranging for space for, such 
cargo; 

“(2) The coordination of the movement 
of the cargo to shipside; 

“(3) The preparation and processing of 
the ocean bill of lading; 

“(4) The preparation and processing of 
dock receipts or delivery orders; 

“(5) The preparation and processing of 
consular documents or export declarations; 

“(6) The payment of the ocean freight 
charges on such shipments. 
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Before any such compensation is paid to or 
received by any person carrying on the busi- 
ness of forwarding, such person shall, if he 
is qualified under the provisions of this para- 
graph to receive such compensation, cer- 
tify in writing to the common carrier by 
water by which the shipment was dispatched 
that he is licensed by the Board as an in- 
dependent ocean freight forwarder and that 
he performed two or more of the services 
enumerated in this paragraph with respect 
to such shipment. Such carrier shall be en- 
titled to rely on such certification unless it 
knows that the certification is incorrect.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act to amend the Shipping Act, 
1916, to provide for licensing independ- 
ent ocean freight forwarders, and for 
other purposes.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the vote by which the 
bill was passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I move 
to lay on the table the motion to recon- 
sider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3739) to amend the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act 
of 1955, as amended, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I understand this measure is not 
proper calendar business, and that the 
Calendar Committee has asked that the 
bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion being heard, the bill will be passed 
over. 

EDWARD KETCHUM 


The bill (H.R. 7263) for the relief of 
Edward Ketchum was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3340) to amend title 18 of 
the United States Code to authorize cer- 
tain communications to be intercepted in 
compliance with State law, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I understand that the bill should go 
over, as not being proper calendar busi- 
ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion being heard, the bill will be passed 
over. 


AMENDMENT OF PROVISIONS OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE CODE OF 1954 
RELATING TO POSSESSIONS OF 
THE UNITED STATES—BILL 
PASSED OVER 
The bill (H.R. 5547) to amend certain 

provisions of the Internal Revenue Code 
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of 1954 relating to possessions of the 
United States was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, before we 
proceed further, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Oklahoma a question: 

I have been reviewing some of the 
provisions of H.R. 5547, which was re- 
ported by the Senator from Oklahoma 
for our Committee on Finance. I would 
like to ask the Senator from Oklahoma a 
question with respect to section 12 of the 
bill, which provides that in determining 
the constructive ownership of stock for 
personal holding company purposes, the 
stock owned by a trust or an estate shall 
be considered as being owned by the 
beneficiaries in proportion to their ac- 
tuarial interests. It was my under- 
standing that our committee agreed to 
the amendment not only because we 
felt that the rule it prescribed was sound 
and perhaps the only available rule, but 
also because it was confirmation of the 
present law. Let me ask the Senator 
from Oklahoma whether my under- 
standing is correct. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, that is my 
view, and certainly the view of a major- 
ity of the committee—that the present 
law requires an allocation of the stock 
among beneficiaries of a trust or an 
estate in proportion to their actuarial 
interests. The committee’s purpose in 
recommending enactment of this pro- 
vision of the bill is simply to make the 
rule explicit in the statute. The com- 
mittee was prompted to do so because we 
had been advised that the Internal Rev- 
enue Service might assert that the en- 
tire value of stock owned by a trust 
should be allocated to the beneficiary 
owning the present interest, with noth- 
ing allocated to the beneficiary owning 
a future interest. Such a position, in 
our opinion, is directly contrary to the 
present law, and probably will merely 
promote costly and unnecessary litiga- 
tion. It is for this reason that the 
amendment is specifically made effective 
on the effective date of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954. 

I believe that answers the Senator’s 
question. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes, I think it does. I 
thank the Senator for his response, and 
I now state that his view is in accord- 
ance with mine. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator from 
Delaware. 


NINETIETH BIRTHDAY OF BERNARD 
M. BARUCH 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, it is a 
pleasure and honor for me today to wel- 
come into the “90-Year Club” one of 
our most distinguished Americans, Ber- 
nard M. Baruch. As many of us know, 
today, August 19, marks the 90th birth- 
day of our “park bench statesman,” and 
I know all Senators join me in sending 
him warm greetings. 

On Tuesday of this week in Washing- 
ton, Mr. Baruch’s birthday was cele- 
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brated by the dedication, with appro- 
priate ceremonies, of his favorite park 
bench in Lafayette Park as “The Ber- 
nard Baruch Bench of Inspiration.” The 
National Capital Area Council of the 
Boy Scouts of America and the Scouts’ 
national headquarters jointly sponsored 
this memorable event. Since the Boy 
Scouts this year are celebrating the 50th 
anniversary of their founding, it is also 
a significant and important year for 
them. 

As an honorary member of the Na- 
tional Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America and of Providence Troop No. 31 
of the Narragansett Council in Rhode 
Island, I was greatly disappointed that 
I was unable, because of senatorial du- 
ties, to attend the ceremony in Lafayette 
Park. As a long-time friend and ad- 
mirer of Mr. Baruch, I would have liked 
to join with the more than 400 Boy 
Scout leaders, Government officials, and 
civic-minded citizens who gathered to- 
gether to honor one of our greatest liv- 
ing Americans. 

I request unanimous consent to place 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD two excel- 
lent articles about the ceremony, that 
appeared in the Washington Evening 
Star of August 16 and the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of August 17. In 
addition to the distinguished citizens 
and the three Boy Scouts mentioned in 
these newspaper stories, the ceremonies 
were attended by a number of digni- 
taries, including: John M. Schiff, honor- 
ary vice president and former president 
of the Boy Scouts of America; Hon. Jo- 
seph E. Talbot, chairman of the U.S. 
Tariff Commission; Gen. Alfred M. 
Gruenther, president of the American 
National Red Cross; Samuel H. Kauff- 
mann, president of the Washington Eve- 
ning Star; Hon. True Morse, Under Sec- 
retary of Agriculture; Daniel W. Bell, 
chairman of the American Security and 
Trust Co. and former president of the 
National Capital Area Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America; Hon. Conrad L. 
Wirth, director of the National Park 
Service; J. Frederic Wiese, chairman of 
region 3 of the Boy Scouts of America; 
Harry L. Merrick, vice president. of the 
National Capital Area Council; Col. Wil- 
liam H. Press, executive vice president 
of the Metropolitan Washington Board 
of Trade; and last, but not least, two 
esteemed Members of the US. Senate, 
Senator Strom THURMOND, of South 
Carolina, and Senator ALBERT GORE of 
Tennessee. 

Though he was unable to be present at 
this ceremony, Mr. Baruch telephoned a 
personal message which was taped for 
the audience. I wish to place in the 
Recorp also a copy of his meaningful 
words on that occasion, as well as select- 
ed excerpts from his philosophy, and the 
very pertinent remarks about Mr. Baruch 
which were delivered by my old friend, 
Morris V. Rosenbloom, who served as 
chairman of the Boy Scout committee 
to honor Mr. Baruch. In addition, I 
request permission to include a copy of 
the proclamation, issued by the District 
of Columbia Board of Commissioners, 
designating August 16 as “Bernard 
Baruch Day” in the Nation’s Capital, and 
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excerpts of statements received on this 
important occasion from many world- 
renowned persons, including Sir Win- 
ston Churchill, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
and former President Harry S. Truman. 
There being no objection, the remarks 
and documents were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


REMARKS OF MORRIS V. ROSENBLOOM, CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE Bor Scour COMMITTEE To 
Honor Mr. BERNARD M. BARUCH AT THE 
CEREMONIES IN LAFAYETTE PARK, 12 O'CLOCK 
Noon, AucusT 16, 1960 
Thank you very much, President Phil, for 

that overgenerous introduction. I feel privi- 
leged to play a part in this memorable occa- 
sion and for being asked to say a few words 
about one of our most distinguished Ameri- 
cans, who has been such an inspiration to 
me. 

It was in 1942 when I first came to know, 
admire, and respect Bernard Baruch. As our 
acquaintance deepened, my warmth and af- 
fection did the same. I have been impressed, 
as I am sure most of you have been, with the 
multifaceted aspects of the significant con- 
tributions he has made over the years to his 
country. Time does not permit expanding 
on this subject. However, a few pertinent 
points are in order. 

Here is a man who has been above political 
considerations. As evidenced by this cross 
section of America that is here today who 
have come to do him honor, and by the out- 
pouring of congratulatory messages which 
I’m sure there will be this Friday, on his 
90th birthday, this fact is abundantly clear. 
To be the trusted adviser to each of our last 
seven Presidents—Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike—what a unique and vital role for 
a man to play. 

“Dr. Facts,” as President Wilson liked to 
call Mr. Baruch, has consistently applied one 
test to the advice he has given—advice which 
those of us who are Scouts and Scouters are 
quick to recognize. It has frequently been 
a strong admonition to “be prepared.” The 
test he has applied has not been palatability 
nor political feasibility—it has been what is 
right realistically. Thus, his advice has not 
always been acceptable nor popular. Yet, in 
his own lifetime, he has become a legend 
because of his role in tackling the tough prob- 
lems that have led to building our strength 
against aggression and, as Arthur Krock so 
aptly pointed out, as our “economic con- 
science.” 

Each of us in this Washington audience 
might benefit from pondering the meaning- 
ful words of Woodrow Wilson about his 
friend, Bernard Baruch, when he spoke about 
the latter’s job when he was in charge of 
our industrial mobilization during World 
War I. President Wilson commented, “I 
like to watch men who are called to Wash- 
ington for high responsibility. Some of them 
merely swell—some grow. Bernie grew.” 

I should like to point out that this park 
bench of Mr. Baruch’s has not been used 
by him solely for reviewing the weighty prob- 
lems of the day—such as the rubber report, 
@ good part of which was composed on that 
park bench. No; it is not unusual for this 
“park bench office” and the one he uses in 
New York’s Central Park to be frequented by 
young children playing nearby. I can speak 
from personal experience when I say that Mr. 
Baruch has often been more captivated with 
them—and them with him—than with the 
serious park bench conferences which have 
become his trademark. 

And now I should like to let you in on a 
little treat. Mr. Baruch was so concerned 
about not being able to be with us here today 
that yesterday afternoon he phoned us his 
message which we have taped and will now 
bring you in his own words. In addition, a 
little later in this program, we will bring 
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you—also in Mr. Baruch’s own words—a 
memorable bit of his valuable philosophy. 
Let us listen, at this point, to the voice of 
Bernard Baruch: 

“I have been looking forward with much 
anticipation to being present in Lafayette 
Park on Tuesday so that I might express in 
person my appreciation for the honor that 
has been conferred on me, an honor that 
touches me deeply and for which I am pro- 
foundly grateful. Unfortunately, I cannot 
make the trip to Washington. Believe me I 
am keenly disappointed. 

“This honor has a special significance to 
me because it has been bestowed by the Boy 
Scouts of America, one of the great youth 
organizations of the world. I know that this 
is the 50th anniversary of the founding of 
the Scouts. By my standards that is pretty 
young, but the good which the Scouts have 
done in these 50 years in preserving Ameri- 
can values, inculcating the principles of fair 
play, tolerance, service, and love of country 
is inestimable. 

“I am well aware of the Scouting program 
and of its emphasis on self-discipline and the 
promotion of the ability of boys to do things 
for themselves and others. I fully subscribe 
to this doctrine and believe that adherence 
to it is a prime necessity in the perilous 
days ahead. The fact that your program is 
now being brought to more than 5 million 
Boy Scouts in this country bodes well for 
the future health and strength of our Nation. 

“The Boy Scout motto, ‘Be Prepared,’ has 
always appealed tome. This is a motto that 
our Nation might well adopt in these dan- 
gerous times. Again, my heartfelt thanks 
to Mr. Rosenbloom, to the new chief Scout 
executive, Joseph Brunton, and to all who 
have selected this means of commemorating 
my ‘park bench office’ and for extending 90th 
birthday greetings.” 

That applause is especially heartwarming 
because this entire ceremony is being taped 
so that Mr. Baruch will be able to hear it 
for himself. It is particularly appropriate, 
I feel, that Mr. Baruch who, in 1947, was 
awarded Scouting’s highest honor—the Sil- 
ver Buffalo “for distinguished service to boy- 
hood“ should today be receiving renewed 
evidence of our esteem and affection. 

In conclusion, and in particular to our 
young people to whom Mr. Baruch has so 
often referred as the future of our country: 
As you sit on this park bench in Lafayette 
Park and, perhaps, will be able to draw some 
inspiration for your plans and dreams, re- 
member that a distinguished heritage sur- 
rounds this very location—a heritage rich 
in our American traditions of individual dig- 
nity, democracy, personal responsibility, and 
love of country. 

I know you all join with me in saying 
to this great American, as he reaches the age 
of fourscore years and ten: God bless you and 
keep you for the inspiring example you have 
set for your fellow men. As each of us draws 
inspiration from your life and from the sym- 
bolism of this “park bench office” of yours, 
Mr. Baruch, we wish from the bottom of 
our hearts that you may enjoy many more 
happy, healthy, and m years as 
our beloved “park bench statesman.” 


Mn. BARUCH’S PHILOSOPHY 


There always have been those who would 
make government an instrument of enforc- 
ing submission on the people. At the other 
extreme have been those who would tear 
down government in angry rebellion and 
who, if they succeed, usually try to force the 
people to submit to them. To me the great- 
ness of America rests mainly in the fact that 
we have a form of government in which the 
people have the means of effecting all neces- 
sary changes without enslaving one another. 

No form of government—whether it be 
socialism, communism, fascism or some “ism” 
not yet heard of—in itself can solve man’s 
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problems. Government is only an instru- 
ment for regulating society. A limited de- 
mocracy—the political form we live under— 
is bound to have its faults since none of us 
who make up this democracy is perfect. But 
this democracy has given each of us the op- 
portunity to better his own condition by his 
own striving—and more than that no gov- 
ernment can give us. 

In all our history we have never stopped 
trying to improve ourselves. We have only 
to continue in that quest to remain a free 
and self-respecting people, a sanctuary of 
strength to the weak and a model of hope 
for all. 

And if we are to continue to govern our- 
selves we must indeed do just that. We must 
understand that the extent of freedom which 
can be permitted us as individuals will de- 
pend on the extent to which each of us as 
individuals does more for himself or herself. 
We must further understand that to the ex- 
tent that we do turn to government, instead 
of doing things for ourselves, we increase 
the necessity for regulations imposed by the 
government. 

Government by its very nature is discipline. 
To paraphrase Thomas Jefferson, that gov- 
ernment is best which governs the least 
because its people discipline themselves, 

Finally, may I leave with you, as a bit of 
advice to each of you personally, three rules 
which in the years ahead you can apply to 
any problem that may arise: 

Rule 1: Get the facts. 

Approach each new problem not with a 
view of finding what you hope will be there 
but to get the truth, the realities that must 
be grappled with. You may not like what 
you find. In that case you are entitled to 
try to change it. But do not deceive your- 
self as to what you do find to be the facts 
of the situation. 

Rule 2: Get to know yourself. 

Only as you do know yourself can your 
brain serve you as a sharp and efficient tool, 
Know your own failings, passions, and prej- 
udices so you can separate them from what 
you see, Know also when you actually have 
thought through to the nature of the thing 
with which you are dealing and when you are 
not thinking at all. Nowadays, unfortunate- 
ly, the prevailing habit seems to be to fasten 
upon some symbol or word—like liberalism, 
McCarthyism, or appeasement or the new 
look in this or that, or the New Deal, Fair 
Deal or other deals—and then to argue flerce- 
ly over this label without looking at which 
lies underneath. 

Rule 3: Try to have the wit—but if not, 
have the discipline—to match up the first 
two rules. 

Knowing yourself and knowing the facts, 
you can judge whether you can change the 
situation so it is more to your liking. If you 
cannot—or if you do not know how to im- 
prove on things—then discipline yourself to 
the adjustments that will be necessary. 

I hope these few observations will help 
start you, to whom the future belongs, upon 
the course of disciplined reason which draws 
from man’s experience in the past to solve 
man's present problems. 


[From the Washington Post, Aug. 17, 1960] 
PLAQUE Is UNVEILED AT BARUCH’s BENCH 
The bench in Lafayette Square on which 

America’s “park bench statesman,” Bernard 

M. Baruch, thought out the production 

problems of two world wars was marked with 

& bronze plaque yesterday, 3 days before his 

90th birthday. 

Donated by the National Capital Area 
Council of the Boy Scouts and the Boy 
Scouts of America, the plaque stands on a 
granite base near the bench located just 
northwest of the statue of Andrew Jackson 
facing the White House. 
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Baruch, tired from a recent trip to Europe, 
was unable to come from New York City for 
the ceremony, but participants heard a 
message recorded yesterday at his home. 

‘The plaque names the bench “The Bernard 
Baruch Bench of Inspiration” and bears the 
Boy Scouts’ motto “Be Prepared,” one which 
Baruch said “has always appealed to me.” 

That motto, continued the man who has 
been an adviser to seven Presidents, is one 
“our Nation might well adopt in these 
dangerous times.” 

District Commissioner Robert E. McLaugh- 
lin read a proclamation of “Bernard Baruch 
Day” which included the hope that many 
others will receive inspiration from sitting on 
the bench. 

Philip Larner Gore, president of the Na- 
tional Capital Area Council, and Joseph A. 
Brunton, Jr. chief Scout executive, unveiled 
the plaque with the aid of a trio of local 
Scouts. 


[From the Evening Star, Aug. 16, 1960] 
BARUCH PLAQUE ON PARK BENCH UNVEILED 
HERE 


Bernard M. Baruch couldn’t make it to 
Lafayette Park today for the unveiling of a 
bronze plaque on his favorite bench facing 
the White House. 

But the white-haired elder statesman's 
rich bass voice, by way of tape recording, 
dominated the noontime ceremony. 

The plaque, on a stone base next to the 
weathered old wooden bench, included the 
Boy Scout motto “Be Prepared,” which has 
been Mr. Baruch’s personal philosophy dur- 
ing his long years as adviser to seven 
Presidents. 

“This is a motto that our Nation might 
well adopt in these dangerous times,” Mr. 
Baruch said on the tape recording. The 
elder statesman, who will be 90 Friday, was 
advised by his doctors not to attempt the 
trip here. 

He also told the 200 Boy Scouts, Govern- 
ment, and civic leaders at the ceremony that 
America’s greatness lies in the fact that 
democracy has given us all an opportunity 
to improve ourselves. 

He gave the audience a three-point plan 
for self-improvement: “Get the facts, even 
though the truth of the facts may not be 
what you want to know; get to know your- 
self—your faults, passions, and prejudices; 
and try to have the wit, if not then the dis- 
cipline, to make up to the first two rules.” 

Joseph A. Brunton, Jr., chief Scout execu- 
tive of the Boy Scouts of America; Philip L. 
Gore, president of the National Capital Area 
Council, and three Scouts unveiled the 
plaque. It cites Mr. Baruch for his inspiring 
devotion to country and distinguished service 
to boyhood. 

The three Scouts are Gregory L. Davis, 9, 
Cub Pack 542; John M. Normyle, 14, Troop 
100, and Richard J. Blumberg, 14, Explorer 
Troop 381. 

PROCLAMATION OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 


BERNARD BARUCH DAY 


Whereas the National Capital Area Council 
of the Boy Scouts of America and the Scouts’ 
national headquarters have selected Tuesday, 
August 16, 1960, to honor Elder Statesman 
Bernard M. Baruch; and 

Whereas the 90th birthday of this distin- 
guished American occurs later that week, on 
Friday, August 19—during the 50th anniver- 
sary year of the founding of the Boy Scouts 
of America; and 

Whereas Mr. Baruch's favorite Lafayette 
Park bench will be dedicated as The Bernard 
Baruch Bench of Inspiration” and will be 
commemorated with a bronze plaque which 
cites Mr. Baruch “for his inspiring devotion 
to country and distinguished service to boy- 
hood,” and which points out that both the 
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Boy Scout motto and Mr. Baruch's oft-re- 
peated philosophy are “Be prepared”; and 

Whereas it is hoped that young people, in 
particular, will receive inspiration from sit- 
ting on this bench in the future, as Mr. 
Baruch has over the years; and 

Whereas this ceremony honoring Mr. Ba- 
ruch is one to which we heartily lend our 
full support; and 

Whereas we also wish to salute the Boy 
Scouts of America in their golden anniver- 
sary year for the matchless contribution 
which Scouting has lent to the development 
of our Nation’s boyhood, the future citizens 
and leaders of our country—a cause to which 
our senior citizen, Mr. Baruch, has been 
deeply devoted: Now, therefore, we, the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, do 
take this means of extending a warm wel- 
come to Mr. Bernard M. Baruch by declaring 
Tuesday, August 16, 1960, “Bernard Baruch 
Day” in the Nation’s Capital. In offering 
sincere congratulations on his forthcoming 
90th birthday, we wish Mr. Baruch many 
more years of happy, meaningful life, and we 
hope that the country he loves so dearly may 
continue to benefit from his dedicated, self- 
less service 

ROBERT E. MCLAUGHLIN, 
F. J. CLARKE, 
Commissioners of the District of Co- 
tumbia. 


EXCERPTS FROM SOME OF THE TYPICAL LETTERS 
RECEIVED ABOUT THE DEDICATION OF "THE 
BERNARD BARUCH BENCH OF INSPIRATION” 
BY THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


Winston S. Churchill: “I am glad to pay 
tribute to my old friend Mr. Bernard Baruch. 
I have always held his wisdom and character 
in the highest regard, and we have worked 
together in war and in peace. It is fitting 
that this bench on which he has so often 
meditated and talked should now be dedi- 
cated to him.” 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt: “It would give me 
pleasure if I could tell you that I would join 
in the celebrations for Mr. Baruch. Unfor- 
tunately, however, I must be at Yale Univer- 
sity on August 16. 

“With my good wishes to Mr. Baruch and 
many regrets that I cannot be present to pay 
tribute to him on this happy occasion.” 

Harry S. Truman: “I appreciated most 
highly the invitation of the National Capital 
Area Council of the Boy Scouts of America 
and I certainly wish I could be with them, 
but it just is not possible. My commitments 
are way above the normal and there is 
nothing I can do about it.” 

Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, president of the 
American National Red Cross: “I think the 
idea is an excellent one, and I know that 
the ceremony will be well received by the 
public. It will do a great deal to help the 
Boy Scout cause.” 

J. Edgar Hoover: “I would very much like 
to join you at this affair; however, a prior 
engagement precludes my acceptance. I 
know that this will be a most enjoyable and 
inspiring occasion.” 

Donald S. Bittinger, president of the Wash- 
ington Gas Light Co.: “Mr. Baruch’s example 
of taking time for thoughtful contemplation 
is a good example to hold before our young- 
sters in our hurly-burly world of today.” 

Howard W. Kacy, president of the Acacia 
Mutual Life Insurance Co.: The Bernard 
Baruch Bench of Inspiration’ will add a 
unique landmark to our Nation's Capital.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I rise at 
this time to take this opportunity to 
state, even though briefly, my profound 
respect for the revered Bernard M. Ba- 
ruch, who is celebrating his 90th birth- 
day. On such a happy and auspicious 
occasion, I believe that the least we can 
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do is convey to him our most sincere 
wishes that he will have a very happy 
birthday. 

For years I have honored and highly 
respected Mr. Baruch, who is one of the 
outstanding citizens of our country. 
Certainly the least we can do at this time, 
in connection with his 90th birthday, is 
to note this important event, and to ex- 
tend our sincere best wishes to him. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
ReEcorD an editorial entitled “Ninety 
Useful Years,” which was published to- 
day in the New York Times. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug, 19, 1960] 
NINETY USEFUL YEARS 

Reaching the age of 90 in reasonably good 
health and spirits is an achieyement all by 
itself. We doubt, however, that Bernard M. 
Baruch, whose 90th birthday falls today, ever 
gave much thought to living to a grand old 
age. His ambition, we suspect, was to be 
active in mind and body and to get useful 
work done. In this he has succeeded. 

Mr. Baruch did well enough in his pri- 
vate business in his earlier years to enable 
him to give most of his later years to the 
service of his country. He would be remem- 
bered for his achievements as head of the 
War Industries Board during the First World 
War, but he did countless useful things be- 
tween the two World Wars and after the 
Second World War and down to this very day. 

Whether or not he likes to be associated 
with the old tradition of the bench on which 
he sat and to which eminent persons came to 
seek his advice we are not sure. We do know 
that his advice was always based on intelli- 
gence, experience, and good will. When he 
disagreed with anybody he said so and when 
he agreed he said so. He went part of the 
way but not all of the way with President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, as with other Presi- 
dents before and since. 

We wish this were Mr. Baruch's 50th or 
60th birthday rather than his 90th. But 
we hope the physical constitution he in- 
herited from his good physician father, 
Simon B. Baruch, will permit him to be 
with us and to give us good advice in years 
to come. 


Mr. KEATING subsequently said: Mr. 
President, it is indeed rare that a man 
becomes a legend in his lifetime, that his 
name awakens an instant and warm 
response in the minds and hearts of an 
entire nation. Such a man is the distin- 
guished and beloved American, Bernard 
M. Baruch, who this day celebrates his 


90th birthday. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 


Mr. KENNEDY. I am delighted to 
congratulate the Senator from New York 
on what he is now saying with respect to 
Mr. Baruch. Mr. Baruch occupies a 
unique place in the affections of all 
Americans, and I am happy that the 
Senator from New York is bringing his 
birthday anniversary to the attention of 
the Senate. I join him in his com- 
mendation of Mr. Baruch’s service to the 
country. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank my friend 
from Massachusetts very much. I am 
happy that the Senator from Massa- 
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chusetts has given voice to those very 
gracious words, which I know will warm 
the heart of this fine and great man. 

Mr. Baruch has spent his four score 
and 10 years in bringing to full flower 
his extraordinary gifts of intellect, of 
heart, and of spirit, in the cause of his 
Nation, in the cause of all humanity. 
Few men can look back upon a life career 
marked by so many accomplishments 
and embellished by so many distinctions. 
Mr. Baruch is perhaps most widely 
known as the confidant and counselor of 
Presidents, the park bench sage whose 
words of advice have been a shaping 
force in the momentous historic deci- 
sions of certain of our Chief Executives. 

In this regard, a most touching and 
significant ceremony took place earlier 
this week here in Washington when an 
official delegation of the Boy Scouts of 
America memorialized the favorite park 
bench of Mr. Baruch in Lafayette Park. 
This signal mark of honor took the form 
of the unveiling of a bronze plaque 
mounted on a granite block beside the 
wood-and-metal park bench that has 
been the scene of so many historic 
colloquies. 

The genius and dedication and ener- 
gies of Bernard Baruch have ranged 
many fields of human endeavor, and in 
each of them he has left the enduring 
mark of his achievements. He has stood 
as a towering figure in the world of fi- 
nance, he is famed as a philanthropist 
and sportsman. And, in the service of 
his Nation in World War I, Bernard 
Baruch was one of the outstanding 
architects of our victory in his role as 
Chief of the War Industries Board. 

Life has enriched Bernard Baruch, but 
he, too, has enriched life. He has spent 
the gold of his talents freely in the in- 
terest of his Nation, in the interest of 
his fellowman. 

Here is a great man who wears his 
greatness lightly. Here is a man to 
whom the years have been good, be- 
cause he has filled his years with the 
full measure of his gifts and his ener- 
gies. That is why all America attends 
in spirit today the celebration of Bernard 
Baruch’s 90th birthday. Our hearts 
wish an old friend well, and may the 
candles keep lighting his way into the 
still fruitful and happy years to be. 

The high esteem and affection in 
which Mr. Baruch is held is amply 
demonstrated by editorials in this morn- 
ing’s New York Times and New York 
Herald Tribune. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 19, 1960] 
NINETY USEFUL YEARS 

Reaching the age of 90 in reasonably good 
health and spirits is an achievement all by 
itself. We doubt, however, that Bernard M. 
Baruch, whose 90th birthday falls today, ever 
gave much thought to living to a grand old 
age. His ambition, we suspect, was to be 
active in mind and body and to get useful 
work done. In this he has succeeded. 

Mr. Baruch did well enough in his private 
business in his earlier years to enable him 
to give most of his later years to the service 
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of his country. He would be remembered 
for his achievements as head of the War In- 
dustries Board during the First World War, 
but he did countless useful things between 
the two World Wars and after the Second 
World War and down to this very day. 

Whether or not he likes to be associated 
with the old tradition of the bench on which 
he sat and to which eminent persons came 
to seek his advice we are not sure. We do 
know that his advice was always based on 
intelligence, experience and good will. When 
he disagreed with anybody he said so and 
when he agreed he said so. He went part of 
the way but not all of the way with President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, as with other Presi- 
dents before and since. 

We wish this were Mr. Baruch’s 50th or 
60th birthday rather than his 90th. But we 
hope the physical constitution he inherited 
from his good physician father, Simon B. 
Baruch, will permit him to be with us and 
to give us good advice in years to come. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, Aug. 
19, 1960] 
BARUCH at 90: A VALUED VOICE 

This is not the first birthday salute the 
Herald Tribune has published to Bernard 
Baruch, and we devoutly hope it will not be 
the last. 

But there is something special about it, 
for it marks Mr. Baruch’s passage from the 
ranks of the world’s great octogenarians to 
those of its great nonagenarians. Mr. Ba- 
ruch is 90 years old today, and the testi- 
monials of respect and affection that have 
been greeting him annually for decades past 
will surely reach a new climax. 

Even more remarkable than the length of 
his life is its usefulness. Longevity is an 
accident; public service a matter of choice. 
And Bernard Baruch’s life has been devoted 
to the service of his country and his country- 
men. 

Whether as an adviser to Presidents or & 
park-bench philosopher he has invariably 
spoken his mind candidly, openly, and 
pungently. Today no less than a half-cen- 
tury ago, his remains a voice to be heard and 
heeded. We are sure it will continue so as 
he sails briskly past the 90 mark and heads 
for 100. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
subsequently said: Mr. President, it is 
certainly a pleasure for me to join the 
millions of other Americans who extend 
congratulations to Bernard M. Baruch 
on his 90th birthday. Mr. Baruch is one 
of our Nation’s elder statesmen who has 
devoted more than his share of time, 
energy, and money to public service in 
the interest of our entire Nation. I am 
especially proud that he is a native son 
of South Carolina and I know I speak for 
all the people of my State when I offer 
congratulations to Mr. Baruch at this 
time. I am honored to claim him as a 
friend and I sincerely wish for him many 
more healthy, productive years for as 
each year goes by our Nation has always 
benefited from the wise counselings of 
this patriot. 

The call of the calendar was resumed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2652) to strengthen the 
internal security of the United States, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 
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The bill (S. 1689) to create the Free- 
dom Commission for the development of 
the science of counteraction to the world 
Communist conspiracy for the training 
and development of leaders in a total 
political war, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 


' STABILIZATION OF MINING OF 
LEAD AND ZINC 


The bill (H.R. 8860) to stabilize the 
mining of lead and zinc by small domes- 
tic producers on public, Indian, and other 
lands, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, that is the pending business. 


Over. 
PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


The 
bill will be passed over. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on Calendar No. 1883, H.R. 8860, if 
the Senator from Ohio is present, and if 
I may have the attention of the Senator 
from Oklahoma and the minority leader, 
I wonder if it would be agreeable for us 
to have a unanimous-consent agreement 
for 30 minutes debate on the bill and 
15 minutes on each side on amendments. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have a few comments to make. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have ar- 
ranged for that. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I do 
not think 30 minutes would be adequate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Would 1 
hour be agreeable? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I was 
going to suggest 1 hour. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
we consider the bill we have not to exceed 
1 hour on the bill and 30 minutes on 
amendments, to be equally divided be- 
tween the opponents and proponents, in 
the usual form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? be 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I would like to 
make a few remarks, but I am willing to 
do it after consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement? The Chair hears 
none, and the agreement is entered. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 10548) to amend the 
Helium Act of September 1, 1937, as 
amended, for the defense, security, and 
general welfare of the United States was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2151) relative to the dis- 
tribution of automobiles in interstate 
commerce was announced as next in or- 
der. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Over. 


Over. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3324) to authorize and di- 
rect the Secretary of the Army to convey 
part of lock and dam No. 10, Kentucky 
River, Madison County, Ky., to the 
Pioneer National Monument Association 
for use as part of a historic site, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H.R. 12483) to amend section 
801 of the act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a code of law for the District of Co- 
lumbia,” approved March 3, 1901, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Over. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H.R. 8665) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to establish a memorial 
to Theodore Roosevelt in the National 
Capital” to provide for the construction 
of such memorial by the Secretary of the 
Interior was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Over. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 


WABASH BASIN INTERAGENCY WA- 
TER RESOURCES COMMISSION— 
BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3625) to establish a Wa- 
bash Basin Interagency Water Re- 
sources Commission was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this measure follows the pattern 
of the several study groups that have 
been formed, and I ask permission to 
insert at this point in the Record a brief 
statement. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, is this 
Calendar No. 1907? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 

Mr. KEATING. Over, by request. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I give notice 
that we expect to call the bill up by mo- 
tion, because we have taken such action 
as is proposed in the case of every State 
that is involved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3855) to increase the au- 
thorization for appropriations for the 
President's mutual security contingency 
fund for the fiscal year 1961, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 


PENSIONS TO HOLDERS OF THE 
MEDAL OF HONOR 


The bill (H.R. 270) to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to increase the rate 
of special pensions payable to certain 
persons awarded the Medal of Honor, and 
for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Finance with an amendment to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

That (a) subsection (b) of section 560 of 
title 38, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out “sixty-five” and inserting “sixty- 
two.” 

(b) Any person who, by reason of the 
amendment made by subsection (a), first 
becomes eligible to apply for special pension 
under section 562 of title 38, United States 
Code, shall, if he files application for such 
special pension within such one-year period, 
be paid such pension beginning September 
1, 1960, or the date he attains age sixty-two, 
whichever is later; but no person shall be- 
come entitled to payment of special pension 
by reason of the enactment of subsection (a) 
for any month prior to September 1960. 

Sec. 2. Section 562 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The Administrator shall pay monthly 
to each person whose name has been entered 
on the Army, Navy, and Air Force Medal of 
Honor roll a special pension at the rate 
of $10, beginning as of the date of applica- 
tion therefor under section 560 of this title. 

“(b) Any person entitled to special pension 
under subsection (a) may, upon written ap- 
plication to the Administrator, or to the 
Secretary concerned in the case of an initial 
application, elect to receive in lieu thereof 
special pension at the rate of $100 per month, 
reduced (but not below the rate of $10 per 
month) by any pension payable to such per- 
son under subchapter II of this chapter. If 
such application is filed with the Adminis- 
trator within one year after September 1, 
1960, payment of special pension at such 
rate shall begin on such date, or on the 
date the person filing such application first 
became entitled to special pension under 
subsection (a), whichever is later; otherwise 
payment of special pension at such rate shall 
begin with the month in which application 
therefor is filed with the Administrator, or 
the Secretary concerned, as the case may be. 

“(c) The receipt of special pension shall 
not deprive any person of any other pension 
or other benefit, right or privilege to which 
he is or may hereafter be entitled under any 
existing or subsequent law. Except as pro- 
vided in subsection (b), special pension shall 
be paid in addition to all other payments 
under the laws of the United States. 

“(d) Special pension shall not be subject 
to any attachment, execution, levy, tax lien, 
or detention under any process whatever. 

“(e) If any person has been awarded more 
than one Medal of Honor he shall not receive 
more than one special pension.” 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this Act 
shall become effective on September 1, 1960. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


ASSISTANCE IN DEVELOPMENT OF 
LATIN AMERICA AND RECON- 
STRUCTION OF CHILE—BILLS 
PASSED OVER 
The bill (S. 3861) to provide for as- 

sistance in the development of Latin 

America and in the reconstruction of 

Chile, and for other purposes, was an- 

nounced as next in order. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we will call that bill up by motion 
later in the day. 

I am informed there are reasons for 
not considering on a call of the calendar 
all order numbers from 1911 through the 
remainder of the calendar, and that will 
complete the call, because I will ask that 
they go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bills 
will go over. 

The bills ordered to be passed over are 
as follows: 


S. 3524, a bill to provide for a Commission 
on Presidential Office Space. 

E.R. 900, an act to validate certain over- 
payments inadvertently made by the United 
States to several of the States and to relieve 
certifying and disbursing officers from li- 
ability thereon. 

H.R. 2178, an act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to make certain changes 
in the road at the Whites Branch, Grape- 
vine Reservoir, Tex. 

HR. 9377, an act to provide for the pro- 
tection of forest cover for reservoir areas un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the 
Army and the Chief of Engineers. 

H.R. 12530, an act to authorize adjustment, 
in the public interest, of rentals under leases 
entered into for the provision of commercial 
recreational facilities at the John H. Kerr 
Reservoir, Va. and N.C. 

S. 3713, a bill to increase the salaries of 
officers and members of the Metropolitan 
Police force, and the Fire Department of the 
District of Columbia, the U.S. Park Police, 
the White House Police, and for other pur- 
poses. 

H.R. 10346, an act to amend the District of 
Columbia Sales Tax Act so as to increase 
the rate of tax imposed on gross receipts 
from certain sales, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 12563, an act to amend the act entiti 
“An act to provide additional revenue for 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved August 17, 1937, as amended. 

S. 3681, a bill autho; the Rhode Is- 
land Turnpike and Bridge Authority to com- 
bine for financing purposes the bridge across 
the west passage of Narragansett Bay with 
the Newport Bridge and any other project 
acquired or constructed by said authority. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I was about to ask the Chair to lay 
the unfinished business before the Sen- 
ate, but I shall withhold the request, be- 
cause we want to have tributes now. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Chair not lay before the Senate the lead 
and zinc bill and that the unanimous- 
consent agreement not begin to operate 
until after we have completed the trib- 
utes to the minority secretary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the majority leader yield for 1 minute, 
for a brief insertion? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I should like to put 
into the Record a statement given this 
morning to the press by Representative 
EMANUEL CELLER, chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the House: 

The Republicans prate of civil rights. 
The leitmotif is politics. The music is false 
and off key. Civil rights legislation cannot 
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be brought to any successful conclusion in 
the remaining few days of this short ses- 
slon—a session called to conclude business 
unfinished during the regular session, in- 
cluding minimum wage, Federal aid to edu- 
cation, medical aid to aged. The legislation 
will be time consuming. Any attempt at 
civil rights would get us involved in Repub- 
lican intrigue and conservative Republican 
obstacles that would make the Congress just 
a political Donnybrook Fair. As chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee, I would not 
entertain any civil rights legislation this 
session. 


That statement is from the chairman 
of the House Judiciary Committee, mak- 
ing it perfectly obvious that any attempt 
to bring up civil rights will only stall the 
Senate and it will be impossible for this 
Congress to act on the matters for which 
we were called back. 


EQUALITY VERSUS LIBERTY: THE 
ETERNAL CONFLICT 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
August 1960 issue of the American Bar 
Association Journal carries a very impor- 
tant article entitled “Equality Versus 
Liberty: The Eternal Conflict,” which 
was ably written by a very distinguished 
member of the Georgia Bar Association, 
Mr. R. Carter Pittman, of Dalton, Ga. 
In this article, Mr. Pittman has exploded 
the myth of human equality and pointed 
out that, far from being a part of the 
American creed, it is “the creed of Marx- 
ism and the come-on of communism.” 
Mr. Pittman points out.that there is no 
mention of human equality in the U.S. 
Constitution and, by very diligent re- 
search, he also casts new light upon 
the 18th century meaning of the state- 
ment from the Declaration of Independ- 
ence that “all men are created equal.” 
He further makes the point that men can 
be equal only in the sight of God and in 
their right to freedom and independence 
under law. 

I have been so impressed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, with the importance of having this 
article distributed as widely as possible 
throughout our Nation that I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of these re- 
marks. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EQUALITY VERSUS LIBERTY: THE ETERNAL 
CONFLICT 


(By R. Carter Pittman, of the Georgia bar, 
Dalton) 


(Note.—Mr. Pittman believes that the cur- 
rent emphasis upon “equality” is miscon- 
ceived, in spite of many statements by re- 
sponsible men that equality is a basic tenet 
of American Government. He argues that, 
by its very nature, equality is inimical to 
liberty and his research casts new light upon 
the 18th-century meaning of the Declaration 
of Independence’s statement that “all men 
are created equal.”) 


“Inequality will exist as long as liberty 
exists. It unavoidably results from that very 
liberty itself,” Alexander Hamilton. 

During recent years many articles have ap- 
peared in learned journals in which it is 
stated in one way or another as a funda- 
mental principle that America was founded 
upon the proposition or conceived in the 
philosophy that “all men are created equal.” 
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For a convenient text we quote from an 
article by Charles H. Davis, justice of the 
Illinois supreme court, appearing in the 
March 1959 issue of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation Journal entitled “Constitutional 
Law: The States and the Supreme Court.” 
While discussing various proposals to limit 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, on 
page 311, he said: 

“The worth of such proposals should be 
viewed in the light of a recurrence to the 
fundamental principles of our civil govern- 
ment. America was conceived in the philos- 
ophy ‘That all men are created equal’.” 

Similar statements are to be found in 
speeches made or read by Presidents, Vice 
Presidents, and Members of the Congress. 
The doctrine of human equality has found 
its way into judicial decisions of our highest 
courts. 

In its official report of September 9, 1959, 
the Civil Rights Commission asserted on 
page 3: 

“The Declaration of 1776 recognized as the 
first principle of our independence that all 
men are created equal.” 

Vice Chairman Robert G. Storey and Com- 
missioners John S. Battle and Doyle E. Carl- 
ton dissented, because “such assertions ig- 
nore historical fact” but, nevertheless, this 
assertion and others of like content. were of- 
ficially embodied in the report by vote of 
three to three and the dissent merely foot- 
noted. 

Many of the so-called civil rights bills 
introduced in the Congress in recent years 
recite as the basis and foundation for their 
provisions the doctrine that all men are 
equal! Human equality was the doctrinal 
basis for Brown v. Board of Education of May 
17, 1954, and subsequent integration de- 
cisions.* 

American high school and college text- 
books are loaded with equalitarian propa- 
ganda, all pointing to the Declaration of In- 
dependence equality clause as the American 
dream or the American ideal or the American 
creed. For example in “Democracy versus 
Communism” (1957) by Kenneth Colegrove 
and others, prepared under the auspices of 
the Institute of Fiscal and Political Educa- 
tion, as a high school text to explain the 
differences between d and com- 
munism (now widely used in American pub- 
lic schools) it is stated on page 31: 

“The fathers of our Nation accepted as a 
basis for the Constitution the Declaration 
of Independence.” 


For example, House Resolution 627 intro- 
duced by Mr. CELLER, a Member of Congress 
from Brooklyn, in 84th Cong., recited as its 
basis “the American principle of equality.” 

2“An American Dilemma” (1944) by Karl 
Gunnar Myrdal, cited by the Supreme Court 
as modern authority for its decision in the 
Brown case at 347 U.S. 494, defines the doc- 
trine of human equality as “the highest law 
of the land” on p. 9, and on p. 14 “the 
philosophy that all men are created equal” 
is “the American creed.” 

In New York State Commission Against 
Discrimination v. Pelham Hall Apartments, 
Inc., (10 Misc. 2d 334, 341; 170 N.Y.S. 2d 750, 
757 (1958)), Justice Eager also treated the 
philosophy of human equality as the high- 
est law of the land and upheld a clearly un- 
constitutional law banning discrimination in 
publicly assisted housing, saying: 

“The private ownership of private prop- 
erty free of unreasonable restriction upon 
the control thereof, is truly a part of our 
way of life, but, on the other hand, we, 
as a people do hold firmly to the philos- 
ophy that all men are created equal.” 

For a critical discussion of the New York 
case see “Anti-Discrimination Legislation as 
an Infringement of Freedom of Choice,” by 
Alfred Avins, 6 New York Law Forum, 
January 1960, 13, 16. 
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And on page 43: 

“The Declaration of Independence states 
that ‘all men are created equal,’ and it 
means exactly what it says.” 

To appropriate the words of Justice Davis, 
the equalitarian doctrine itself “should be 
viewed in the light of a recurrence to the 
fundamental principles of our civil govern- 
ment.” Given a little patience and an open 
mind the truth may be seen in such a light. 

No one questions the right of all men to 
equal justice under law, but propagandists 
have carried the doctrine beyond equality of 
rights to equality of things, and men are 
heard to proclaim human equality who 
would revolt at the suggestion that all birds, 
all fish, all cattle, all dogs, or all racehorses 
are equal. Of course, all men are not created 
equal any more so than are all other mem- 
bers of the animal kingdom. Even if they 
are created equal, creation ends, when life 
begins, and life is always unequal. Neverthe- 
less, we are told over and over again and 
again that all men are equal and the Declara- 
tion of Independence is cited as final au- 
thority. 


THE DECLARATION IS NOT THE LAW 


The Declaration of Independence never be- 
came living law in America, and no provi- 
sion of the Federal Constitution or Bill of 
Rights can be traced to it and, as this article 
will demonstrate, its influence on State con- 
stitutions and bills of rights has been in- 
significant. It was written to serve the tem- 
porary purposes of a sanguinary conflict. It 
was and perhaps will ever be history’s most 
effective piece of propaganda, but it neither 
grants nor protects human rights. 

The first. paragraph of the Declaration 
speaks of the necessity “for one people * * * 
to assume * * * the separate and equal sta- 
tion to which the laws of nature * * * en- 
title them,” thus reaffirming the separate 
and equal station doctrine established by 
nature under which all great people have 
progressed throughout history. Then fol- 
lows, “* all men are created equal,” 
equating “one people” with “all men” and 
“created” with “laws of nature.” No one who 
helped to write it or who voted to adopt it 
ever asserted the doctrine of human equality 
either before or after July 4, 1776, but the 
Declaration of Independence, like the Con- 
stitution, has taken on new meaning“ by 
the application of “new philosophy” and 
“modern authority.” 

At about the time when Thomas Jefferson, 
Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, Robert 
Livingston, and Robert Sherman were named 
as a committee to write the Declaration of 
Independence, to accord with instructions 
from the Virginia Convention, which met in 
May 1776, George Mason’s original draft of 
the Virginia declaration of rights was a 
popular subject of conversation in Philadel- 
phia and all over America. A draft of 10 
paragraphs of Mason’s original was mailed ta 
Richard Henry Lee by T. L. Lee from Wil- 
liamsburg on May 25. It is among the “Mason 
Papers” in the Library of Congress at this 
time. The original was extended by Mason 
into the committee draft in 18 paragraphs 
and was reported on May 27 and published 
in Dixon's Virginia Gazette of June 1. It 
was published in Philadelphia newspapers 
on June 6, June 8, and June 12 of 1776." It 
was published and republished in newspapers 
and magazines all over America and in Eng- 
land.“ 

Jefferson, to whom was the task 
of writing the preamble to the Declaration 


* Pennsylvania Evening Post, June 6; Penn- 
sylvania Ledger, June 8; Pennsylvania Ga- 
zette, June 12. 

See, as examples: Maryland Journal, June 
12; Maryland Gazette, June 13; New York 
Gazette, June 17. Among English publica- 
tions it appeared in was the Remembrancer. 
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of Independence, took the first three para- 
graphs of Mason’s original draft of the Vir- 
ginia declaration of rights and rearranged 
and rephrased them to make a preamble for 
the Declaration of Independence. 

The preamble for the proposed Virginia 
declaration of rights as published stated that 
it was the basis and foundation of govern- 
ment in Virginia. Its first paragraph was: 
“that all men are born equally free and inde- 
pendent and have certain inherent natural 
rights, of which they cannot, by any com- 
pact, deprive, or divest their posterity; among 
which are the enjoyment of life and liberty, 
with the means of acquiring and possessing 
property, and pursuing and obtaining hap- 
piness and safety.” 

The Virginia convention, before officially 
adopting Mason’s original or the committee 
draft, changed the first paragraph to read: ë 

“That all men are by nature equally free 
and independent and have certain inherent 
rights of which when they enter into a state 
of society, they cannot, by any compact, de- 
prive or divest their posterity; namely, the 
enjoyment of life and liberty with the means 
of acquiring and possessing property, and 
pursuing and obtaining happiness and 
safety.” 

Jefferson never saw that version until he 
returned to Virginia long after the Declara- 
tion of Independence was adopted. Jeffer- 
son’s rendition from the Mason original was 
“that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 


EQUALITY ENDS AT BIRTH 


So the basis and foundation of the first 
free government in America was equality of 
freedom and independence, while the Jeffer- 
son perversion was equality at creation. The 
Declaration of Independence does not say 
that all men are equal. It says that they 
were created equal. There equality ends. 

All Americans thought alike on the subject 
in 1776. Benjamin Franklin, a few days 
after the Declaration was promulgated, 
helped to write a declaration of rights for the 
State of Pennsylvania. He copied Mason’s 
original Virginia declaration of rights almost 
verbatim. His first paragraph was “that all 
men are born equally free and independent, 
and have certain natural, inalienable rights, 
amongst which are the enjoying and defend- 
ing life and liberty, acquiring, possessing, 
and protecting property, and pursuing and 
obtaining happiness and safety.” 

So the basis and foundation of Franklin’s 
government was the same as that of Mason's 
Virginia. It was equality of freedom and 
independence. 

The Massachusetts declaration of rights 
contains the phrase “all men are born free 
and equal.” The “Writings of John Adams” 
(vol. 4, p. 220) reveal that the original draft 
prepared by the committee of which John 
Adams was chairman, in 1779, exactly copied 
George Mason's original with the words 
“That all men are born equally free and in- 
dependent.“ 

Before the Massachusetts declaration was 
Officially adopted John Adams embarked for 
France and on the 29th day of September 
1779,° the convention struck out the word 
“equally” and the word “independent” and 


= Notr.—All quotations from State bills of 
rights and constitutions in this article may 
be found in “Thorpe’s Charters and Con- 
stitutions” (1882), or “The State Constitu- 
tions,” by Kettleborough. Thorpe contains 
all fundamental documents back of 1880 and 
Kettleborough those in force in 1917. Both 
are arranged alphabetically as to States 
and Thorpe is arranged chronologically as 
to each State. 

*Journal of Massachusetts Constitutional 
Convention 1779, p. 37. 
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substituted for the word “independent” the 
word “equal” making the clause read as it 
now reads: “All men are born free and equal.” 
John Adams was embittered by the change 
and, as we shall later see, had he been present 
it would not have occurred" No other State 
adopted a human equality clause of any 
character until after 1835. 

New Hampshire and North Carolina also 
copied Mason’s original while not 1 of the 
13 copied from the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

When the U.S. Constitution was under dis- 
cussion at the Philadelphia Constitutional 
Convention in 1787 not 1 delegate from any 
of the 12 States represented suggested that 
“all men are equal” either at creation or in 
life. On June 26, 1787, on the floor of the 
Convention Alexander Hamilton, the patron 
saint of the Republican Party, said: 

“Inequality will exist as long as liberty 
exists. It unavoidably results from that very 
liberty itself.” 

Apparently every mind in the Convention 
assented, because not a word may be found 
in all the “Notes of Debates” to indicate 
that any delegate believed in the doctrine 
of human equality in 1787. 

So far as we have found, the doctrine of 
human equality was not suggested by any 
one in the battle that raged over ratification 
and a bill of rights. In the South Carolina 
Ratifying Convention of 1788, Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney, a member of the Phila- 
delphia Convention of 1787, explained that 
one of the reasons why no bill of rights was 
adopted in Philadelphia which “* * * 
weighed particularly, with the members from 
this State” was that “such bills generally 
begin by declaring that all men are by nature 
born free. Now, we should make that decla- 
ration with a very bad grace, when a large 
part of our property consists in men who 
are actually born slaves.”* If “born free” 
was rejected in Philadelphia, what chance 
would one expect for “created equal”? 

The Constitution proclaims in its preamble 
that it was established “to * * * insure 
domestic tranquillity * * * and secure the 
blessings of liberty.” Nowhere does it hint 
& purpose to insure or impose equality of 
men or t The due process clause of 
the 5th and 14th amendments which render 
life, liberty and property immune from at- 
tack except by the orderly processes fixed 
by law, insure that American governments 
may not impose equality. 

The bills of rights of 18 of the 48 con- 
tiguous States now use the Mason phrase, 
“equally free and independent” as set forth 
in Mason's original draft and that of Vir- 
ginia’s convention of June 12, 1776. Eight 
prefaced the phrase with the word “born,” 
as Mason originally wrote it.“ Ten use the 


?Note.—Both John Adams and Thomas 
Jefferson died on the exact date of the 50th 
anniversary of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. A few days before his death a citizens 
committee of Quincy, Mass., requested Mr. 
Adams, then more than 90 years of age, to 
appear at a ceremony celebrating the Fourth 
and hono; him. He declined attendance 
because of feebleness, but when urged to do 
so he gave a toast to be presented on the 
Fourth and it was presented almost within 
his hearing, had he been able to hear, but 
he was in the articles of death. The toast 
was: “Independence forever.” He refused 
to add another word. 

In “I Works of John Adams,” 635, his 
grandson, Charles Francis Adams, had this 
to say: 

“In that brief sentiment Mr. Adams in- 
fused the essence of his whole character, 
and of his lifelong labors for his country.” 

š 4 Elliot’s Debates, 316. 

Maine, Montana, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Ver- 
mont, and Wisconsin. See Kettleborough, 
supra. 
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exact words of the official Virginia conven- 
tion draft, prefacing the phrase with the 
words “by nature,” instead of the word 
“born,” 10 

Arkansas uses the phrase “are created 
equally free and independent.” Sixteen 
States have no equality clause whatever. 

The bills of rights of Idaho, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, and Nevada contain the clause: “all 
men are by nature free and equal,” reveal- 
ing the influence of both Mason's draft, the 
official draft, and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Connecticut and Oregon put it this way: 
“That all men when they form a social com- 
pact, are equal in rights.” 

Texas says the same thing except it sub- 
stituted “have equal rights” for “are equal 
in rights.” 

Florida uses Aristotle's phrase, “equal be- 
fore the law.” 1 

Kansas guarantees “equal * * rights,“ 
and Wyoming “equality of * * * rights.” 

Of the constitutions and bills of rights 
of the 48 States as of 1917 (the last available 
printing) only 2 use the equality clause of 
the Declaration of Independence. Those two 
are Indiana and North Carolina. It first ap- 
pears in section 1 or article I of Indiana’s 
bill of rights, adopted in 1851, as follows: 

“We declare that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” 

Indiana, without deeming it necessary to 
change the equality clause of her bill of 
rights, amended her constitution in 1881 so 
as to prevent further migration of Negroes 
into the State and so as to deny suffrage to 
Negroes already in the State. 

The contrast between inequality necessar- 
ily implicit in the amendments, and the doc- 
trine of equality at creation in the Bill of 
Rights did not seem to bother the people of 
Indiana at a time so recent as to be remem- 
bered by some now living. 

The other State is North Carolina whose 
bill of rights of 1868, and now, recites in its 
first clause, that we hold it to be self-evi- 
dent that all men are created equal.” 

For decades after 1776 North Carolina’s bill 
of rights proclaimed “that all men are born 
equally free and independent”. There must 
surely be some explanation as to why people 
who had lived under maxims of George 
Mason since 1776 should suddenly change in 
1868. The Constitution of 1868 was framed 
in a convention called under the reconstruc- 
tion acts of Congress, by Major General 
Canby. It assembled at Raleigh January 14, 
1868. Federal soldiers stood guard over the 
deliberations. The same equality clause was 
inserted in the bills of rights of many 
Southern States while the natural leaders of 
the white people were held at bay by Federal 
bayonets. See for examples, the Alabama 
bill of rights of 1867, the Louisiana bill of 
rights of 1868, South Carolina’s of 1868 and 
Florida’s of 1868. 

As is well known by those the least familiar 
with American history, shortly after the Fed- 
eral troops were withdrawn, the white people 
of the South quickly expelled the carpet- 
baggers and subdued the scalawags and re- 


1 Alabama, California, Illinois, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Jersey (Const.), North Dakota, 
Ohio, Virginia and West Virginia. (Nebraska, 
Nevada and New Jersey left out the word 
“equally”). Ibid. 

u Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Indiana. (Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missourl, New York, Oklahoma, 
Rhode island, South Carolina, Utah, Wash- 
ington.) Ibid. 

„Aristotle's Politics,” V. 

18 2 Thorpe, supra, 1073. 

Thorpe, supra. 

» Ibid, 
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captured the State governments. Every one 
of those States, with one exception, promptly 
called a constitutional convention and 
adopted its constitution according to its own 
wishes in place of those imposed upon it by 
military might. All struck the doctrine of 
human equality from their constitutions, 
except North Carolina. Why North Carolina 
should have retained that doctrine in her 
bill of rights is a mystery. There it stands 
on parchment as a horrid fragment of feudal 
despotism imposed upon a proud and helpless 
people by superior force. 


LINCOLN ON EQUALITY 


In his famous Gettysburg Address in 1863, 
Lincoln recited from the Declaration of 
Independence in this context: 

“Four-score and seven years ago our 
fathers brought forth upon this continent a 
new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal.” 

At the hour when Lincoln made that 
speech the declaration of rights of his home 
State of Illinois proclaimed in the words of 
George Mason: 

“That all men are born equally free and 
independent, and have certain inherent and 
indefeasible rights, among which are those 
of enjoying and defending life and liberty, 
and of acquiring, possessing, and protecting 
property and reputation, and of pursuing 
their own happiness.” 

Lincoln's task in 1863 was much like Jef- 
ferson’s in 1776. Equally they needed a 
phrase that would arrest the imagination and 
stir emotions. When Lincoln recited from 
the Declaration few remembered the phrase. 
For near a century before 1863 it was seldom 
mentioned. In 1863 as in 1776 it kindled a 
flame that spread. It aroused emotions of 
sympathy. That is the primary reason for 
and the most powerful result of propaganda. 
The maxim “all is fair in love and war” is 
not alone for Machiavelli. 

Only a year before, on August 14, 1862, 
President Lincoln demonstrated that he was 
not an equalitarian. Speaking to a large 
group of Negro delegates in Washington, he 
said: 2% 

“You and we are different races. We have 
between us a broader difference than exists 
between almost any other two races. 

“Whether it be right or wrong I need not 
discuss; but this physical difference is a great 
disadvantage to us both, as I think. * * * 

“Even when you cease to be slaves, you are 
yet far removed from being placed on an 
equality with white people. On this broad 
continent not a single man of your race is 
made the equal of a single man of ours. Go 
where you are treated best, and the ban is 
still upon you. I cannot alter it if I would. 
* + + See our present condition—the country 
engaged in war, our white men cutting one 
another’s throats, and then consider what 
we know to be the truth. But for your race 
among us there would be no war, although 
many men engaged on either side do not 
care for you one way or the other. It is bet- 
ter for us both, therefore, to be separated.” 

The declaration of rights of California, 
home State of Chief Justice Warren, of the 
Supreme Court, is almost a verbatim copy 


“8 “Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln” 
(1905). 

Note.—The predominance of persistent 
propaganda over seldom-told facts is illus- 
trated by the popular and prevalent view of 
Lincoln's Emancipation Proclamation of Jan. 
1, 1863. But few know that the Proclama- 
tion applied only and expressly to “* * * 
persons held as slaves within any State or 
designated part of a State the people where- 
of * * * fare] * * * in rebellion against the 
United States.” 

See U.S. Statutes at Large, vol. XII, 1268, 
1269, 
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of the official Virginia declaration of rights. 
It proclaims: 

“All men are by nature free and independ- 
ent, and have certain inalienable rights, 
among which are those of enjoying and de- 
fending life and liberty; acquiring, pos- 
sessing and protecting property; and pur- 
suing and obtaining safety and happiness.” 

No member of the Supreme Court can find 
support for equalitarianism in the funda- 
mental laws of his home State. 

The constitutions of the various republics 
of the world to be found in three volumes 
of Peaslee’s “Constitutions of Nations,” re- 
veal that the doctrine of human equality 
has been universally rejected in the consti- 
tutions of the non-Communist world. The 
constitutions of a few Communist countries 
proclaim the doctrine of human equality 
but none of the living constitutions of free 
republics, so far as we have found, now pro- 
claim or perpetuate that doctrine. As an 
interesting illustration, the Constitution of 
the Negro Republic of Liberia, adopted July 
26, 1847, and still of force, which forbids the 
ownership of land by members of the white 
race, has as the first paragraph of its Bill of 
Rights almost the exact words of the George 
Mason original: 

“All men are born equally free and inde- 
pendent and have certain natural, inherent, 
and inalienable rights, among which are the 
rights of enjoying and defending life and 
liberty, of acquiring, possessing, and pro- 
tecting property, and of pursuing and ob- 
taining safety and happiness.” 

Thirty-one of the constitutions of the na- 
tions of the world contain Aristotle’s equal- 
ity clause, as does Florida, to wit: “ 

“Equal before the law.” 

For all men to be “equally free and inde- 
pendent” they must be “equal before the 
law.” There is no such thing as freedom 
and independence under men. It exists un- 
der law or not at all. The 14th amendment 
guarantee that no State shall deprive any 
citizen of “equal protection of the law,” is 
but another way of expressing man’s in- 
herent right to equality of freedom and in- 
dependence under law. 


THE COMMUNIST KIND OF “EQUALITY” 


The same concept of equality before the 
law is expressed, sometimes in the words of 
Mason, and sometimes in the words of 
Aristotle, and protected by safeguards in 
more than 70 of the 83 constitutions edited 
by Peaslee in 1950. Only four contain the 
concept of cultural, economic, or social 
equality that Myrdal found to be the “Amer- 
ican creed.” Those four are Guatemala,” 
the Mongol Peoples Republic,” the Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic,” and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics.* 

Mongolia puts it this way: “Equal rights 
in all spheres of the state, economic, cultural, 
and sociopolitical.” 


17 2 Peaslee, supra, 364. 

Albania, art. 12; Argentina, art. 28; 
Belgium, art 6; Brazil, art. 141; Bulgaria, art. 
71: Burma, art. 13; China, art. 7; Costa Rica, 
art. 25; Cuba, art. 20; Czechoslovakia, sec. 1; 
Egypt, art. 3; El Salvador, art. 23; Finland, 
art. 15; Haiti, art. 11; Ireland, art. 40(12); 
Italy, art. 3; Japan, art. 14; Korea, art. 8; 
Lebanon, art. 7; Lichtenstein, art. 31; Lux- 
embourg, art. 11; Monaco, art. 5; Nicaragua, 
art. 109; Panama, art. 21; Paraguay, art. 33; 
Rumania, art. 16; Switzerland, art. 4; Thai- 
land, sec. 27; Turkey, art. 69; Uruguay, art. 
8; Yugoslavia, art. 21. 

See Peaslee, supra. 

1 Art. 23. 

* Art. 79. 

* Art. 103. 

* Art. 123. (See “Constitutions of Na- 
tions,” alphabetically arranged, by Peaslee 
(1950). 
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Russia puts it this way: “Equality of rights 
of citizens of the U.S.S.R. irrespective of 
their nationality or race; in all spheres of 
economic, government, cultural, political, 
and other public activity.” 

While Russia has partially succeeded in 
reducing most of her people to the level of 
degradation approaching cultural “equality,” 
she has been careful not to interfere with the 
segregation practices and racial mores of her 
people. Even Russian despots have more 
sense than to atempt a thing like that. 

In the summer of 1955 Justice Douglas 
and Robert F. Kennedy, an attorney for a 
Senate committee, toured Russia. Mr. Jus- 
tice Douglas found something he didn't fully 
tell Mr. Kennedy spilled it in the New 
York Times magazine of Sunday, April 3, 1956. 
Here is a part: 

“In every city that we visited there were 
two different school systems. There was one 
set of schools for the local children—those of 
a different color and race from the European 
Russian children. State and collective farms 
were operated by one group or the other, 
rarely by a mixture of both. 

“Although work is supposedly being done 
to minimize the differences, many of the 
cities we visited were still split into two sec- 
tions, with the finer residential areas being 
reserved for the European Russians. Eu- 
ropean Russians coming into the area receive 
a 30-percent wage preferential over local in- 
habitants doing the same jobs. The whole 
pattern of segregation and discrimination 
was as pronounced in this area as virtually 
anywhere else in the world.” 

A distinguishing feature of communism is 
that it never practices what it preaches. It 
always says one thing to distract attention as 
it does another. 

Karl Gunnar Myrdal, whose book, “Ameri- 
can Dilemma,” is now corpus-juris-tertius 
and “modern authority” in the Supreme 
Court’s pseudo-socio-law, defined the “Amer- 
ican creed,” on page 4 of his book, as the 
“fundamental equality of all men.” On 
pages 4 and 9 he unwittingly copied Hamil- 
ton to admit that liberty and equality can- 
not coexist because, as he insists, there is 
an “inherent conflict” between them and 
“equality is slowing winning.” After defin- 
ing the “American creed” as “the funda- 
mental equality of all men” he says that its 
“tenets were written into the Declaration of 
Independence, the preamble of the Consti- 
tution, the Bill of Rights and into the con- 
stitutions of the several States. The ideals 
of the American creed have thus become the 
highest law of the land.” 

He must have known that the Federal 
Constitution and Bill of Rights and those of 
the States were written to secure the bless- 
ings of liberty” and that neither says a word 
about securing human equality. 

Myrdal is not the only one to try to make 
an equalitarian Marxist out of Jefferson. On 
one of the huge marble panels on the left as 
one enters the Jefferson Memorial in Wash- 
ington, D.C., is a fragment of one of Jeffer- 
son's sentences. As inscribed upon the 
panel the words are: “Nothing is more cer- 
tainly written in the book of fate than that 
these people are to be free.” 

As written by Jefferson there was no period, 
but there was a semicolon and the sentence 
continued: “nor is it less certain, that the 
two races, equally free, cannot live in the 
same government (the Jefferson Cyclopedia, 
p. 816). 


=In justice to Justice Douglas let it be 
said that whatever his racial views as be- 
tween whites and blacks, he approves and 
justifies laws discriminating between whites 
and yellows and whites and reds, based on 
“racial traits.” 

See Douglas, “We the Judges” (1956), pp. 
398-399, 
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That clause was deliberately left off that 
panel by some modern equalitarian. 

On pages 12 and 13 Myrdal said: 

“The worship of the Constitution * * * 
is a most flagrant violation of the American 
creed which is strongly opposed to stiff 
formulas.” 

On page 18 Myrdal finds judges and lawyers 
to be anathema to those indoctrinated with 
the American creed, saying: 

“The judicial order is in many respects 
contrary to all their inclinations.” 

Naturally so, because liberty may not exist 
without a Constitution sustained, as written, 
by an emancipated judiciary selected for 
learning and honor. Equality may be estab- 
lished only where the judiciary is so prosti- 
tuted that it will undermine that which its 
members take an oath to support. 


WHY THE DECLARATION SAYS “CREATED EQUAL” 


Why did Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin 
Franklin, and John Adams, the subcommittee 
that drafted the Declaration of Independence, 
use a phrase so susceptible to misuse and 
misconstruction as “all men are created 
equal"? The answer to that question is 
partially explained in the “Writings of John 

Adams.” Prior to 1776 two half-demented 
philosophers of France, named Helvetius and 
Rousseau.“ had maintained that “all men 
are equal,” and had preached “the brother- 
hood of man.” France was saturated with 
it. That philosophy had caught on with the 
simple-minded peasants and philosophers of 
France. Nothing appealed so powerfully to 
the ignorant French peasants as the doctrine 
that “all men are equal” or are brothers. To 
the peasant that meant that all men are 
Kings. The slogan was echoed all over 
France; “Every man a king.” The thought 
didn't occur to them that if all men are 
kings, then all might be peasants or slaves. 

The Declaration of Independence recites 
that its purpose was “to enable the States 
to levy war, conclude peace, contract al- 
liances, establish commerce, and to do all 
other acts and things which independent 
States may of right do.” Those who wrote it 
and those who signed it knew that it was 
written for the principal purpose of bringing 
France into the Revolution on the side of 
America.“ The war had been going on for 
a full year. America was in an unequal 
struggle for life over death. Washington had 
been at the head of America's armies a year 
before July 4, 1776. Washington's task 
looked hopeless. Jefferson's task was to win 
the case for America by writing a powerful 
preamble that would appeal to the hearts— 
not the minds of the French people. Since 
the doctrine of human equality had become 
a popular creed in France and since Helvetius 
and Rousseau were the prophets of that 
creed, Jefferson directed the Declaration at 
the hearts of the French people by declaring 
that “all men are created equal.” 

In their old age Thomas Jefferson and John 
Adams progresed from political rivals to 
bosom friends. On the 13th day of July 1813, 
Adams’ mind went back to July 4, 1776, when 


See: 1 Thomas E. Watson’s “Story of 
France” (1918), vol. I, p. 680 et seq.; vol. II, 
p. 18 et seq., for examples of mental derange- 
ments. As fast as his wife gave birth to 
children, Rousseau packed them off to found- 
ling hospitals, He would not be bothered in 
his zeal to preach “equality, love, brother- 
hood, and happiness.” Helvetius, the great 
leveler, employed 24 men with guns and dogs 
to pull down the wretched hovels of peasants 
along the borders of his forested estate to 
guard against intrusions and to guard his 
hated person. 

=2 “Writings of John Adams,” p. 486. 
Becker, “The Declaration of Independence” 
(1940), p. 129. 
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he and Jefferson labored together in Phila- 
delphia. He wrote to Jefferson that day: 

“Inequalities of mind and body are so 
established by God Almighty in his con- 
stitution of human nature, that no art or 
policy can ever plane them down to a level. 
I have never read reasoning more absurd, 
sophistry more gross, in proof of the Athana- 
sian creed, or transsubstantiation, than the 
subtle labors of Helvetius and Rousseau to 
demonstrate the natural equality of man- 
kind. Jus cuique, the Golden Rule, do as you 
would be done by, is all the equality that can 
be supported or defended by reason or com- 
mon sense.“ 

About a year later, on the 15th day of 
April, 1814, John Adams wrote to John Tay- 
lor of Virginia. 

“Inequalities are a part of the natural 
history of man. I believe that none but 
Helvetius will affirm, that all children are 
born with equal genius, 

“That all men are born to equal rights 
is true. Every being has a right to his own, 
as clear, as moral, as sacred, as any other 
being has. This is as indubitable as a moral 
government in the universe. But to teach 
that all men are born with equal powers 
and faculties, to equal influence in society, 
to equal property and advantages through 
life, is as gross a fraud, as glaring an im- 
position on the credulity of the people, as 
ever was practiced * * * by the self-styled 
philosophers of the French Revolution. 
For honor's sake, Mr. Taylor, for truth and 
virtue’s sake, let American philosophers and 
politicians despise it.” 

Much has been falsely written and more 
has been mistakenly said about the influ- 
ence of the human equality doctrine of the 
Declaration of Independence on France. We 
may not complete the story about America 
without telling the story of France. 

In 1783 Benjamin Franklin translated and 
prepared for publication a French edition of 
the Declaration of Independence and all 
American State bills of rights and consti- 
tutions adopted up to that time, including 
the committee draft of Virginia’s declara- 
tion of rights and constitution, both written 
by George Mason—but not the official draft 
of the Virginia declaration which Franklin 
did not have because it was not published 
in any form for distribution outside of Vir- 
ginia until well into the 1800’s. As is well 
known, that book greatly influenced the 
French Revolution™ In August 1789 
France adopted the celebrated French Decla- 
ration of Rights which copied much from 
those published by Franklin. 

Since Helvetius and Rousseau had been the 
prophets of the creed of equalitarianism one 
would expect the French Declaration of 1789 
to have asserted the doctrine that “all men 
are created equal,” as did the Declaration 
of Independence. But, instead of following 
Helvetius, Rousseau or the Declaration of In- 
dependence, France rephrased George 
Mason’s original and asserted as the first 
paragraph of her Declaration language which, 
when translated back into English, comes 
out: “Men are born and always continue free 
and equal in respect of their rights.” Her 
Declaration then defines “the natural and 
imprescriptible rights of man” as “liberty, 
property, security and resistance to oppres- 
sion.” » 

The French Revolution teaches that liberty 
does not reside in the power of the majority 
to run the state but it lies rather in the 


*10 “Writings of John Adams,“ 53. 

* Ibid., vol. VI, p. 453. 

z= See 8 “Wigmore on Evidence” (3d ed.) 
303, quoting from the writer’s “History of 
the Privilege Against Self-Incrimination,” 
21 Virginia Law Review (1935) 763. 

2 Peaslee, “Constitutions of Nations“ 
(1950), vol. II, p. 21. 
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security of a minority from the arbitrary 
exertion of the majority exercising the 
powers of the state. In that bath of blood 
equality finally became the revolutionary 
creed. The nobility was leveled to the mid- 
dle class and finally the middle class was 
leveled to the proletarian. The attempt to 
create a classless society resulted in the 
complete suppression of liberty. Power now 
moved smoothly over a level plateau. The 
promised liberty and freedom of the French 
people vanished in the dead sea of equality. 


THE FRENCH DECLARATION A PERVERTED 
DOCTRINE 


The French Declaration of August 1789 
Was superseded by the French Declaration 
of June 1793. The latter repealed and an- 
nulled the doctrine of George Mason and 
turned back to the perverted doctrine of 
Helvetius and Rousseau to recite that “all 
men are equal by nature.” It defined the 
“natural and inalienable” rights of men as 
“equality, liberty, security, and property.” *% 
At last France was ready for the motto of 
state originally proposed by Antoine Fran- 
çois Momoro: “Liberté, Egalite, Fraternité." 

It was not until the year 1940 that that 
cluster of inconsistencies was stricken from 
the tricolor of France. It was not until 
September 28, 1946, that France abandoned 
the Declaration of Rights of 1793 and went 
back to that of 1789. The French National 
Constituent Assembly in 1946 returned to 
George Mason and sanity in government, 
with this grand statement: = 

“On the morrow of the victory of the free 
peoples over the regimes that attempted to 
enslave and degrade the human person, the 
French people * * * solemnly reaffirms the 
rights and freedoms of man and of the citi- 
zen consecrated by the declaration of rights 
of 1789 and of the fundamental principles 
recognized by the laws of the Republic.” 

The only revolutions that better the lot 
of man are those that revolve back to funda- 
mental principles and proved maxims under 
which man has enjoyed equality of freedom 
and independence. Those are the mellowed 
fruits of historic experience gathered in her 
Gardens of Gethsemane. At last France 
“turned back the clock” from a despotism 
tempered with epigrams to a government in 
which powers are limited. 

In his “Essays on Freedom and Power” 
(1943 edition), page 154, Lord Acton had this 
to say about the effects of the doctrine of 
equality in the French Revolution: 

“The deepest cause which made the French 
Revolution so disastrous to liberty was its 
theory of equality * * * With this theory of 
equality, liberty was quenched in blood and 
Frenchmen became ready to sacrifice all 
other things to save life and fortune.” 

Speaking on Charter Day at the University 
of California on March 23, 1907, Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of Columbia Uni- 
versity, had this to say: 

“The political and social anarchy which 
Lord Acton described must be the inevitable 
result whenever the passion for economic 
equality overcomes the love of liberty in 
men’s breasts. For the state is founded 
upon justice, and justice involves liberty, 
and liberty denies economic equality; be- 
cause equality of ability, of efficiency, and 
even of physical force are unknown among 
men.” 

The American Revolution was kept under 
control by constitutions that limited power 
in order to preserve liberty. Virginia’s bill 
of rights and constitution were both writ- 
ten before the Declaration of Inde ence. 
All of the 13 States immediately followed 
the example and adopted new governments. 


= Lieber “Civil Liberty” (1880), p. 532. 
31 Peaslee, supra, vol. II, p. 8. 
=8 “Modern Eloquence” (1928) 54. 
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The French Revolution went out of control 
when it subordinated the liberties of men 
to the power of a government immediately 
responsive to equalitarian mobs. Unbridled 
power and liberty are in eternal enmity. As 
Lord Acton said, “Power corrupts and ab- 
solute power corrupts absolutely” and again, 
“A nation can never abandon its fate to an 
authority it cannot control.” 

When equality displaced liberty as the 
creed of the French Revolution, the liber- 
tarians, Turgot and Necker and Lafayette 
were replaced by the more radical Barnave, 
Condorcet, and Mirabeau. In due course 
these were turned out by the more radical 
Girondins. They in their turn fell—with 
heads off—before the ruthless Jacobins, 
When the egalitarian Jacobins became su- 
preme, the more violent devoured the others. 
As Camille Desmoulins, who had whipped 
the Paris mobs into a frenzy at the Palais 
Royale and the Bastille, rode trussed in a 
cart on his journey to lay his brilliant head 
under the fatal knife, he cried out to the 
mob: 

“Don't you remember me? Won't you save 
me? I am Camille. It was I who started 
this. It was I who plucked from the tree 
in the garden of the Palais Royale the first 
green badge of revolution.” 

Vain was his plea in a limitless govern- 
ment of equalitarian flesh. He and Danton, 
who had helped send the moderates to the 
scaffold, suffered the same fate and were in 
turn replaced by Marat, Robespierre, Billaud, 
and other extreme radicals. In his turn 
Robespierre too was passed on the road—the 
road to execution. 

In “Camille Desmoulins and His Wife,” 
Jules Claretie [translated by Mrs. Cashel 
Hoey, London, 1876] at page 377, writes the 
epitaph of Camille—and the liberty he 
thought might coexist with equality: 

“The liberty of which Camille dreamed, 
that liberty which was the daughter of 
Athens reared under the sky of Gaul, liberty 
alike elegant and affable, is still far off. 
Until now we have preferred equality to 
liberty. We have let fall the substance for 
the shadow. What matters it to me that I 
am the equal of him who is not free? What 
matters it to me that I share the rights of 
one whose right it is to grovel? But equality 
fascinates, like a chimera, while liberty re- 
quires a loftier worship. This is the easy 
seduction of the one and the eternal charm 
of the other. 

“Let us then love and prefer, above all, 
the liberty which makes men honest and 
nations great. Let us love her, despite her 
excesses, and in order to hinder her excesses. 
A free people knows not the fury of nations 
that break their fetters and are but un- 
chained from time to time. Slaves only flock 
to the Saturnalia.” 

When the storm of equalitarian terror 
passed over the horizon of French history, 
there were those in America interested to 
know what had become of those many 
French devotees of liberty who had fought 
in the American Revolution. Here is a part 
of what they learned: The Duc de Lauzun 
went to the scaffold and so did Victor de 
Broglie. Barbé-Marbois, a friend of Jeffer- 
son, found safety in obscurity. Alexandre de 
Beauharnais was beheaded: Ethis de Corny, 
the friend of Washington and Hamilton, lost 
his mind over the excesses of the Revolution 
before dying mad. Custine, who distin- 
guished himself at Yorktown was sent to the 
scaffold. Arthur Dillon went to his death 
with these words on his lips: “Vive le Roi.” 
D'Estaing, the great French admiral, whose 
life story was told by Alexander Lawrence 
in “Storm Over Savannah” (University of 
Georgia Press, 1951) was guillotined. Lafa- 
yette, shocked and heartbroken by the ex- 
cesses of the Revolution, left France to be 
cast as a prisoner of state into a dungeon at 
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Olmutz. Charles de Lameth, who was 
wounded at Yorktown, fled the country. So 
did Alexandre and Theodore de Lameth. 
Montesquieu, the grandson of the great po- 
litical philosopher, was forced to flee for 
safety. The Comte de Rochambeau was 
saved from the guillotine only by the fact 
that his son was an outstanding leader in 
the French Army. This is only a part of the 
story as to a part of those who helped Amer- 
ica win its freedom. It is briefly told by 
Lewis Rosenthal in “America and France” 
(1882), page 271 et seq. It is more fully told 
in the “General and Universal Biographies 
of France.” 

John Adams was in France during her 
Revolution and knew this story firsthand 
when he wrote to John Taylor in 1814 about 
the doctrine of equality: 

“For honor’s sake, Mr. Taylor, for truth 
and virtue’s sake, let American philosophers 
and politicians despise it.” 

It is no wonder that he described that 
doctrine as a “gross fraud” and a “glaring 
imposition.” James Madison, Charles W. 
Eliot, Henry James, Edmund Burke, John 
Morley, and hundreds of others have ex- 
posed the specious thing, but it lives on. 


SOCIAL EQUALITY: A COMMUNIST TOOL 


At the Eighth Congress of the Communist 
International held in Moscow in 1928, 
methods to be used to destroy true repre- 
sentative government by free people were 
fully discussed. It has been revealed over 
and over again“ that advocacy of “social 
equality” among diverse races was there 
agreed upon as the surest method for the 
destruction of free governments in America 
and elsewhere. Since class hatred is the 
sure-fire Communist weapon to bring about 
internal strife and finally revolution, Moscow 
adopted the slogan, “all men are equal” 
for the contest that has already done more 
harm to America than can ever be repaired. 

The sheer weight and effectiveness of the 
Communist propaganda is appalling. It is 
in full swing in Africa. The January 1960, 
issue of the South African Observer, pub- 
lished in Cape Town, South Africa, has an 
editorial entitled “The Heresy of Human 
Equality.” The first paragraph tells a story 
that is old in America: 

“The most mischievous falsehood in Com- 
munist propaganda released in Africa is that 
all men are born equal.” 

It is equality of freedom and independence 
that gives unto man his opportunity to be 
rich or poor or to be good or bad. Equality 
of men leaves no choice, because if all men 
are equal by nature or inherently there can 
can be no differences and no distinctions. 
All have an equal right to stand at the 
judgment bars of God and man but all 
are not entitled to the same judgment. Vir- 
tue and depravity are not entitled to the 
same rewards on earth or in Heaven. 

It is inequality that gives enlargement 
to religion, to intellect, to energy, to virtue, 
to love, and to wealth. Equality of intellect 
stabilizes mediocrity. Equality of wealth 
makes all men poor. Equality of religion 
destroys all creeds. Equality of energy 
renders all men sluggards. Equality of vir- 
tue suspends all men without the gates of 
Heaven. Equality of love stultifies every 
manly passion, destroys every family altar, 
and mongrelizes the races of men. Equality 
homogenizes so that cream does not rise to 
the top. It puts the eagle in the henhouse 
so that he may no longer soar. It subverts 
civilization by encouraging the Hottentot to 
claim equal footing with the cultured and 
intellectual in any scheme of social admin- 
istration. 


As an example, the March 1956, issue of 
the National Republic magazine carries an 
excellent article on the subject. 
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Equality of freedom cannot exist without 
inequality in the rewards and earned fruits 
of that freedom. There can be no equality 
of freedom, without leaving to all men a 
free and lawful choice of the “means of 
acquiring and possessing property, and pur- 
suing and obtaining happiness“ as Mason 
had it when Jefferson, like the gypsy, first 
defaced and then claimed as his own. 

It is inequality that makes “the pursuit 
of happiness” something more than a dry 
run or a futile chase. It is inequality that 
makes the race. It is the father of every 
joy and the giver of every good gift. More 
than 2,000 years ago Aristotle said: “Equality 
may exist only among slaves.” Slavery is 
the end result of leveling. In the fruitless 
effort to achieve equality short of slavery 
the peaks must be bulldozed into the valleys 
to make a level plain. Such may be done 
only through the process now called “social 
engineering” which holds that the end justi- 
fies the means. Those means must ever be 
force, restriction, terror, and a complete loss 
of liberty. 

Equality may be imposed only in a despot- 
ism. Equality beyond the range of legal 
rights is despotic restraint. It is nowhere 
sought to be imposed except in the commu- 
nistic sewers of Slavic slavery. As Francis 
Lieber pointed out in his great work on 
“Civil Liberty” (p. 334) 100 years ago: 
“Equality absolutely carried out leads to 
communism.” 

The prophecy is now being realized in 
America. It is not the “American creed.” 
It is the creed of Marxism and the come-on 
of communism. 


TRIBUTES TO MARK TRICE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if my 
estimate of time is correct, it was 44 
years ago that a youngster showed up in 
this Chamber in knee pants. Certainly, 
if the custom prevailed here that pre- 
vailed out home, so far as juvenile ap- 
parel is concerned, he must have been in 
knee pants. His name was Mark Trice, 
and he came here as a page to the U.S. 
Senate. 

I said yesterday, in a little ceremony 
in the course of which we honored him, 
that I have always been entranced with 
his name. On the Mississippi River, 
when the old steamboats went up and 
down, and there was danger of lodging 
on a sand bar, a man was stationed in 
front with a sounding line. One could 
hear him call in the day and in the night, 
“Mark one,” or “Mark two,” or “Mark 
trice.” 

But, instead of “two” he said “twain.” 
That is how Samuel Langhorne Clemens, 
the great humorist, got his name. Mark 
Twain was a pilot on the Mississippi; 
so nobody really knows him by the name 
of Clemens; they know him by the name 
of Mark Twain. So I think of that tril- 
ogy and of the time when Mark Trice 
came here in knee pants 44 years ago. 
About him there has been such a record 
of fixity and stability in a rather feverish 
and accelerated age. Today people want 
to go in all directions, find new employ- 
ment, find greener pastures. Once in 
the railroad station in Cincinnati I went 
up to the ticket clerk. The place was 
packed. Everybody was full of fever and 
excitement. I said to the ticket agent, 
“Where are all these people going?” He 
looked at me with a cynical smile and 
said, “Anywhere from here.” That was 
characteristic. 
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When examples of fixity, stability, de- 
votion, and dedication to purpose come 
along I like to make note of it. 

Mark Trice showed up here 44 years 
ago, and except for a hiatus he has been 
serving the Senate of the United States 
ever since that time. Senators may come 
and Senators may go, but, like Tenny- 
son’s brook, Mark Trice stays on forever. 
Somehow he does not get to look any 
older. I do not know what is his secret. 
If he sneaks away occasionally to drink 
at that famous fount in Florida allegedly 
discovered by Ponce de Leon, I wish to 
know about it, and I would like to give 
him a jug, to bring back some for me, 
to maintain a youthful appearance. 

With his youth there has been a 
vigor, an agility, a dexterity of mind, a 
touch and a capacity for service which 
is unexcelled in anyone I ever knew. I 
wonder what we would do without folks 
like Mark Trice. I can call him up and 
ask him a question, and he always has 
the answer. We who are the window 
dressing, by virtue of what the electors 
back home said when they sent us here, 
would find our efforts pretty much en- 
feebled if it were not for people like 
Mark Trice, who stand in the shadow 
and who serve, who have a sense of 
dedication and a sense of mission. 

I said yesterday that Mark came here 
in the 64th Congress, and I urged him 
to write a book. I wanted the title of 
the book to be, “Senators Who Have 
Known Me.” That would be a great 
title. Think of all the Senators who 
would be listed. Henry Cabot Lodge, 
the grandfather of the present nominee 
for the Vice Presidency on the Republi- 
can ticket. Oscar Underwood, of Ala- 
bama. George Norris, of Nebraska. 
Robert Marion La Follette, whose 
plaque we dedicated earlier in the ses- 
sion. Bob Taft, peerless leader from 
Ohio. There would be ever so many in 
that galaxy, going back to the 64th 
Congress. 

Mark, this is personal with me. I 
give you a salute and a tribute for your 
devotion to duty, for devoting yourself 
to the affairs of the Senate and the Sen- 
ators. What you have been doing has 
been to serve your country nobly, faith- 
fully, and well. Deep is our affection, 
high is our esteem, wide is our admira- 
tion for the work you have done and for 
the service you have rendered. It is so 
fitting, so proper, and so merited that 
the Members of this body should acclaim 
you and pay tribute to you for your 
long service. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished minority leader yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it is a 
great pleasure for me to join with the 
distinguished minority leader in paying 
tribute to our good friend and able co- 
worker, Mark Trice. The fine salute 
which the minority leader has given to 
him, which I know is echoed by all of the 
Members on our side, and indeed by all 
on the other side of the aisle, demon- 
strates the high regard in which he is 
held by every Member of this body. 

I can speak with particular affection 
about Mark, because he has been ex- 
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tremely helpful to me, as a very pea 
green freshman Member of the Senate, 
in pointing out to me the “whys” and 
“wherefores,” the “do’s” and “don'ts,” of 
this august body. He has gone out of 
his way to inform me about what goes 
on. I only hope I can prove to be an 
apt pupil in the days ahead. 

Mr. President, one of the fine things 
about Mark, who is called upon from 
time to time to know how we are likely 
to vote on a measure, is that he asks the 
question and stops there. As is known, 
there are occasions when the Republi- 
cans on this side of the aisle do not vote 
as a unit. The distinguished minority 
leader, our dear friend from Illinois, 
might ask how a Member is going to 
vote, and he might put just the tiniest 
bit of what might be called pressure on 
that Member to endeavor to persuade 
him that he should vote a certain way, 
and that is perfectly proper. It is part 
of the process of government. Mark is 
extremely considerate in this regard. 
He knows we come from different parts 
of the country. We have our own prob- 
lems. We all have issues which are of 
particular interest in our own States. 
He is one of the most considerate men 
I have ever encountered during my serv- 
ice either in the Senate or in the other 
body. 

Mr. President, people often overlook 
the vital role in government played by 
those who work behind the scenes in the 
U.S. Senate. Actually, few people have 
a greater impact on the course of events 
than persons situated as Mark Trice is 
situated in this body. Naturally, he has 
a greater impact when the Republicans 
have a majority in the Senate, but he at 
all times has a firm grasp of what is go- 
ing on and a very determinative voice 
in what is done. 

Mr. President, Mark has performed 
his duties as secretary to the minority 
with the distinction and diligence which 
is born of 44 dedicated years of service 
in the Senate. I am delighted, honored, 
and pleased to join with our distin- 
guished minority leader in paying this 
so well deserved tribute to Mark. As 
we look at him and observe his eternally 
youthful expression, we realize he will 
be here, and we will be happy to have 
him here, for many years to come. I 
wish for him, for his lovely wife and 
family, every pleasure, happiness, and 
satisfaction in the years ahead. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas rose. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I take great pride in being a Mem- 
ber of the U.S. Senate. One of the just- 
ifications for that pride is the caliber of 
the employees of the U.S. Senate. I do 
not speak of majority employees or 
minority employees—I speak of em- 
ployees of the Senate. 

It has been my pleasure and my profit 
to have worked for more than 12 years 
with Mark Trice. I know of no employee 
of this body who is more loyal to his 
party, more dedicated to serving it, and 
more efficient in doing so, than Mark 
Trice. On the other hand, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not think there is any one 
of us who know him who does not recog- 
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nize that his country always comes first. 
I think it is a great tribute to him that 
he realizes that this country, which be- 
longs to all of us, has problems of such 
magnitude that they cannot be handled 
by any one party. We have enough prob- 
lems for both parties, for the leadership 
of both parties, for the employees of both 
parties. 

I find that I get great comfort and 
strength from the efficiency, the loyalty, 
and the friendship of members of the 
minority and of those who direct the 
destinies of the minority. 

I think without their assistance, with- 
out their cooperation, and without their 
patriotism and love of country the wheels 
of the Senate would be brought to a 
standstill and the great democratic form 
of government in which we take such 
pride would be subject to unfavorable 
reflection throughout the world. 

Mark Trice has made a great contribu- 
tion to the Senate as an institution. I 
take great pride in calling him my 
friend. I think the Senate is better be- 
cause of his service here. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I feel 
that, in a sense, I can speak of Mark 
Trice and his service from a little differ- 
ent viewpoint than can almost any other 
Senator, because I happen to be an 
alumnus of that school of service as a 
servant of the Senate. Thirty-eight 
years ago I came to this body as an as- 
sistant clerk of one of the Senate com- 
mittees, and for 4 years I served as an 
attaché of this body. That was some 
years after Mark Trice had commenced 
his service. My acquaintance with him 
then was slight, but having served with 
him 38 years ago, and knowing from my 
own experience of some of the trials, 
tribulations, problems, and tasks of those 
who daily assist the Senate in the dis- 
charge of its functions, I feel a peculiar 
satisfaction in joining the distinguished 
minority leader and the distinguished 
majority leader and other Members of 
the Senate at this time in saying a word 
of appreciation of Mark Trice. 

My next acquaintance with Mark Trice 
was when I came here as a freshman Sen- 
ator. As has been stated, it was one of 
his duties to assist in breaking in, guid- 
ing, and teaching some of the funda- 
mentals to new Members of the Senate on 
this side of the aisle. There were seven 
of us freshmen Senators when I came, 
and we met with Mark Trice regularly to 
be coached on some of the things that 
were useful and necessary for us to know 
regarding the rules and procedures. 

In the years in which my friendship 
and admiration for Mark Trice have 
deepened and ripened I have observed 
two or three things about him which in 
my opinion make him an invaluable 
member of the staff of the Senate—inval- 
uable to all Senators, not merely 
Republican Senators. 

In the first place, Mark possesses 
knowledge. Beginning as a page and 
working up through long years of service, 
he is almost a walking encyclopedia, not 
only of knowledge of the rules of the Sen- 
ate and its procedures, but of how its 
business is and should be conducted, of 
the necessary courtesies and the neces- 
sary methods to be pursued by Senators, 
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That knowledge has been shared with 
generations of freshman Senators 
throughout the years. Words cannot 
express that contribution. 

In the second place, and even more 
important, Mark has complete loyalty. 
Senators are only human, and while we 
should not advertise our own defects, it 
is useless to try to conceal all of them. 
There come periods in the conduct of 
Senate affairs when Senators are tired 
and exhausted and times when it is hard 
for Senators to retain their completely 
calm approach to their tasks. Compli- 
cations arise as between Senators. 
While it has been my observation that 
on the other side of the aisle there is 
complete harmony at all times and never 
any conflict of personalities, on the Re- 
publican side of the aisle, we being in- 
dividualists, there are at times certain in- 
evitable conflicts of personalities. 

Mark Trice is the confidant of every 
Senator on this side of the aisle. I as- 
sure the Senate that not once in all the 
years of his service has the confidence 
of a Senator been violated, nor has he by 
word or sign transmitted to anyone else 
anything he may have heard from a Sen- 
ator who had spoken under stress of 
emotion. 

He is the soul of honor in dealing with 
Senators. When he comes to one of us 
and inquires as to how we intend to vote, 
we know he will not transmit that knowl- 
edge to anyone against our wishes. That 
is important. He could not have con- 
tinued all these years without that 
characteristic. 

Moreover, he is armed with an unusual 
degree of tact. I think he must carry a 
bottle of soothing syrup in his pocket at 
all times, because when we are working 
under pressure, at times the conflict of 
personalities mentioned is bound to oc- 
cur, and the influence of Mark Trice has 
always been a steadying influence. 

He is unobtrusive. I suspect the pro- 
ceedings today are most painful to him. 
I say that sincerely. He is unobtrusive, 
but quietly, efficiently, and effectively he 
works to keep the Senators as a team 
working in harmony and in mutual un- 
derstanding. 

Mr. President, of my friend these many 
years, on this occasion I wish to para- 
phrase the couplet of Fielding and say: 


God bless you, Mark Trice, may you live 
a thousand years— 

To guide us on our pathway through this 
weary vale of tears, 

And may we live a thousand, too, a thou- 
sand less one day, 

For we would not want to be on earth the 
day you passed away. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
join the distinguished minority leader, 
the distinguished majority leader, and 
our colleagues on both sides of the aisle 
in congratulating and commending Mark 
Trice on 44 years of faithful service in the 
Senate of the United States. 

To think that a man like Mark could 
rise from a page boy to his present posi- 
tion is a mark of his devotion to this 
body, to the institution which he repre- 
sents so well, and for which he works so 
capably and energetically. I was unfor- 
tunate in not being able to know him 
during the first 36 years of his service, 
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but I consider myself extremely for- 
tunate to have that honor during the 
past 8 years of my service in this body. 
Mark has been good to Democrats as 
well as to Republicans, because he has 
been fair, he has been responsible, he has 
been tolerant, and he has been under- 
standing. So I deem it a great honor to 
have this opportunity to pay my respects 
to a great man and to commend him for 
the devotion to duty and the respon- 
sibility that he has always shown and the 
tolerance and understanding which are 
hallmarks of his character. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I now yield to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Republican 
policy committee, the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES]. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I wish 
to join my colleagues in paying tribute 
to a good friend and a great public serv- 
ant. Mark Trice was one of the men I 
met 24 years ago when I first came to the 
Senate. He has been performing his 
functions efficiently ever since. He has 
maintained a friendship not only with 
me but with every Republican Senator 
who has come to this body. I can say 
that because I am the oldest Republican 
in point of service in the Senate. As a 
matter of fact, I am one of the oldest 
Senators in point of service. 

We have many fine officials in the 
Senate. But Mark Trice not only stands 
out, but ranks with any of his predeces- 
sors over the years. 

Mark Trice came to the Senate as a 
page. He has been a part of the 20th 
century, having been born in 1902. Since 
coming here as a page he has held a 
great many responsible positions in the 
Senate. I have known him in various 
of these positions. Perhaps his great- 
est service was performed when he 
was Assistant Sergeant at Arms, in the 
position which he now holds as secretary 
to the minority, and the office he held for 
2 years as Secretary of the Senate. 

In Mark Trice we have found a willing 
and friendly counselor. In Mark Trice 
we have found a sterling public servant, 
a courageous man, who has helped make 
the Senate what it is today. 

One of the reasons why the Senate is 
by tradition a great institution today in 
the way it carries on its functions is not 
only because of the character of the 
Senators who serve as Members, but be- 
cause of the men who serve with the 
Senators in various capacities. 

I pay my tribute to Mark Trice as a 
great friend, as a great public servant, as 
an asset to the U.S. Senate, and as a 
credit to the American Government. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished minority whip. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, as our 
country has grown in size and in people 
and in greatness, so, too, has the Gov- 
ernment of our country grown in size 
and in complexity. Actually, the Fed- 
eral Government is a tremendous politi- 
cal and governmental machine. Here in 
the Senate itself is an important and 
involved mechanism for the production 
of legislation in the interest of the peo- 
ple. Those who come here from all over 
the Nation to listen to the debate and 
proceedings in the Senate do not see 
the machinery as it works. One great 
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American President, some years ago, 
said about career people in Government, 
devoted to public service, as having “a 
passion for anonymity.” 

We honor today one who for over 40 
years has helped make the machinery of 
me, U.S. Senate function and function 
well. 

Last night the Republican Senators 
were happy to participate in a reception 
for the secretary to the minority. All 
of us thoroughly enjoyed the comments 
of our friend, the able minority leader, 
Senator DIRKSEN, as he paid tribute to 
Mark Trice, his wife and their daughter, 
and recalled the 40 years during which 
Mark Trice has served the people of 
America. He recalled the names of some 
great Senators who sat in this Chamber, 
and whose needs were ministered to by 
Mark in one capacity or another, as he 
proceeded from his original tasks as a 
page through various other posts, and 
finally became Secretary of the Senate, 
when the Republicans had a majority 
here a few years ago. 

Those were pleasant recollections for 
our leader to recall, and surely we all 
thrilled to the enriching experience he 
has enjoyed, and the high public serv- 
ice he has rendered all these years. 

Once I heard the President say that 
he saluted the esprit de corps among the 
members of the minority in this session 
of Congress. We have had, indeed, an 
esprit de corps, which has made us on 
this side of the aisle endeavor as best we 
can to be devoted to the public interest. 
In our endeavors, it has been this kind 
of fellow who has helped us achieve 
whatever success we have had in this 
Congress, and in all the years before. 

So, officially as a Member of the Sen- 
ate, to our very able secretary of the 
minority, and personally as one friend to 
another, I am glad to join with my Re- 
publican colleagues and with my col- 
leagues on the other side of the aisle, 
who likewise hold Mark Trice in high 
esteem, and say to you, Mark, dedicated, 
forthright, able, industrious public ser- 
vant and friend, Godspeed on this great 
anniversary. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I now 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, it gives 
me more than the usual amount of 
pleasure to have an opportunity to say 
a good word for a good friend and able 
associate. It gives me more than the 
usual amount of pleasure to participate 
in the felicitations to Mark Trice. It is 
a source of never ceasing wonder to me 
that in this supercharged political at- 
mosphere known as the U.S. Senate— 
and for that matter we can bicamerally 
embrace the other body as well—we are 
constantly surprised and always grati- 
fied by the fact that we have really es- 
tablished some records of longevity in 
public service which are hard to dupli- 
cate anyplace else in any other govern- 
ment in this world. 

I first had it brought to my attention 
as a Member of the House in talking 
one time to a great American, William 
Tyler Page, the author of the American's 
Creed. He told me that he had come 
here, I believe, like Mark Trice, as a 
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page. At any rate, he came here as a 
very young man. If I recall, he served 
continuously in Congress for 58 years. 

In 58 years, or in 40 years, in the 
pendulumatic movement of American 
politics, there are many shifts of majori- 
ties and many shifts of ideological ap- 
proaches. I think it is fine that we have 
here, in this tradition, a man of capac- 
ity, character, and stature like Mark 
Trice, like William Tyler Page continu- 
ing to serve the institution, regardless of 
which political party may be in charge 
of the institution temporarily, because 
the institution of Congress and of the 
Senate goes on and on and on. Some- 
times it is led by one party, sometimes by 
the other party. Sometimes it is divided 
almost evenly. But it is good to know 
that we have people like Mark Trice who 
serve the institution, and the people who 
make it up, and who fulfill their obliga- 
tion to the party which, after all, is, in 
a sense, their employer, in such a man- 
ner that they maintain and hold the 
respect of the other half—or, in this 
case, unfortunately, the other two- 
thirds—of the United States Senate who 
happen to belong to a different party. 

Our Parliamentarian, Charlie Wat- 
kins, has been here 56 years. He is 
catching up with William Tyler Page. 

Mark Trice sits here with something 
of an expanding forehead and a reced- 
ing hairline, but is still young in spirit 
and vigorous in body. Certainly if he 
continues his meticulous habits, as he 
has in the past, perhaps he can exceed 
the record of William Tyler Page. I hope 
Charlie Watkins does the same. 

Mark Trice combines capacity and 
courage with a sense of gracious 
thoughtfulness which one likes to attach 
to public servants generally. Normally 
we have them in the United States Sen- 
ate. We have them on both sides of the 
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I think it was quite appropriate, and 
I know he was entirely sincere, when the 
distinguished assistant majority leader 
spoke up, as Senator Mansfield did, to 
share in the tributes which we who are 
Republicans are paying now to Mark 
Trice, because Mark Trice has that 
thoughtfulness and that consideration 
for others which tends to mark superior 
public service, whether it is as an em- 
ployee of the Senate or as a Member of 
the Senate, or whether it happens to be 
‘as a member of an executive commission 
or some executive board. 

We expect, in America, to have high 
capacity and great ability and efficiency 
on the part of public servants. When 
we get all of those attributes, plus a 
smile, plus thoughtful consideration, 
plus the warmth of friendship, then we 
have obtained the optimum in public 
service in this country. We have that 
in the person of Mark Trice. 

I should like to reciprocate what the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
said by saying that we have it not only 
in Mark Trice and Bill Brownrigg and 
Charlie Watkins, not only among the po- 
litical appointees of the Senate who 
serve a party, but we have it in those 
who serve the Senate generally. 

So, speaking as a Republican, I think 
we are fortunate in our choice, for ex- 
ample, of Sergeant at Arms. Joe Duke 
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has the same capacity as Mark Trice to 
deliver the goods with a smile; to be 
considerate of the other fellow; to move 
efficiently along the line of his duties, 
while, at the same time, dealing equitably 
with those who are members of his party 
or who are not. 

I think that perhaps Mark Trice, who 
has been here so long, should receive 
some credit for the fact that by his ex- 
ample he has inspired other employees 
of the Senate who have been here not 
quite so long to give that kind of service. 
Perhaps, in turn, Mark Trice owes a debt 
of gratitude to Charlie Watkins, who 
manifests the same kind of generous 
service. Perhaps Charlie Watkins 
learned something from William Tyler 
Page. So it goes. Nevertheless, the tra- 
‘dition is here, and we are paying tribute 
today to Mark Trice who exemplifies the 
fine qualities which are demonstrated by 
the attachés of the Senate so completely 
and so thoroughly. 

I value Mark Trice not only for his so- 
licitude, his friendship, and his efficient 
service, but because he is a good guy. He 
is a great human being. He is the kind 
of fellow you like to have around. He is 
a warmhearted friend. 

I value him because of his choice of a 
wife. I think Margaret is one of the 
most admirable ladies in Washington. 
She gets around and makes friends, be- 
cause she is a friendly person. She isa 
good holder of a checkrein on Mark, 
when a checkrein becomes necessary. 
Mark and Margaret and their charming 
daughter are popular people in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. They deserve that popu- 
larity because of the kind of folks they 
are. 

So, Mark, if you do not quite make the 
thousand years which the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Cotron] suggests 
you might reach, I hope that at least you 
make half as long as that and will still 
be here when you reach that ripe old age. 

Congratulations and felicitations. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
came to the Senate in January 1955 
and have had the pleasure of knowing 
Mark Trice since that time. I did not 
enjoy the pleasure of knowing him prior 
to that. 

He has impressed me as being a pub- 
lic servant of the highest standard. The 
contacts I have had with Mark Trice 
have always been of a friendly nature. 
He has impressed me as being a man 
dedicated and devoted to his duties, a 
man who is interested in the welfare 
of the country, a man of high character 
and integrity, a man full of energy and 
interest, one who has the zeal and en- 
thusiasm to do good and efficient 
work for his Government, his country, 
and his fellow man. 

It is a pleasure for me today to join 
in these tributes to my friend, a friend 
of the Nation, and a friend of the Sen- 
ate—Mark Trice. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, when I came to the Senate 
a little more than 15 years ago, one of 
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the first persons I met was Mark Trice. 
Through all the years since then, he has 
been of tremendous help to me. Day 
after day, when the going gets rough, 
when we want to consult with someone, 
Mark is most helpful. I have never 
known a public servant who has been 
more honest, conscientious, and devoted 
to his work than Mark Trice. 

It is a bit unusual for one to serve in 
a body such as this for more than 40 
years. It is an accomplishment of which 
anyone can be proud. I do not know 
of anyone who has ever served in this 
1951 who has had more friends than 
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One day, when I shall leave the Sen- 
ate, voluntarily or otherwise, I shall al- 
ways remember him as one of the most 
unforgettable characters I have ever 
known, and there have been many out- 
standing people serving in the Senate 
during this time. 

I hope Mark will have many more 
years of good health and happiness, and 
that he will be able to serve the Senate 
many years more, I never had a better 
and more loyal friend. 

In paying tribute to Mark, I wish to 
pay my respects, also, to his very lovely 
wife, Margaret, and his daughter, Linda. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I have 
been sitting here happily listening to the 
statements of my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle in tribute to Mark Trice. 
I think all the words of praise and appre- 
ciation which any of us could have used 
have been employed in the last half hour. 
I wish I could put the same words to- 
gether so as to indicate and to paint an 
adequate word picture of Mark Trice with 
them. I had the opportunity to express 
myself last night in a different way. 

It seems to me that the essence of the 
character and attitude of Mark Trice 
is gentleness. It is a kind of unobtru- 
sive service which, in itself, is completely 
sincere. 

In a body where there is much at- 
tempted flamboyance, the use of pres- 
sure, and the development of an image 
power, we have in Mark Trice a man who 
goes about his tasks quietly, simply, and 
with great responsibility; who has a con- 
stant attitude of friendship for those 
with whom he works; and a warmth 
which all of us feel and appreciate. 

My tribute today is paid to this man, 
who is kindly and gentle, who has an at- 
titude of service in the true sense of the 
word, and who desires to help everyone 
else without any first consideration of 
what he will get out of it. That is the 
Mark Trice whom I have come to know 
and to appreciate in many official and 
unofficial relationships. 

Iam glad Mark Trice has been here for 
40 years. I hope he will be with us a 
good many more. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WILEY]. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, a man 
who has served in this grist mill, from 
page to secretary of the minority, for 
40 years, and has kept his good humor, 
his sense of balance, and his health, and 
has lost only his hair, certainly is a real 
fellow. That is Mark Trice. 
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He is always pleasant. I have known 
him for 21 years. He is always ready to 
be of service. 

Of course, as is true of all of us, much 
of the credit is due—as has been sug- 
gested—to his using such good judgment 
in selecting his wife and having his 
beautiful daughter. They are lovely 
people. 

One thing about Mark, as everyone 
calls him, is that he is always on the job. 
That is a wonderful attribute in Wash- 
ington. Furthermore, he is always eff- 
cient. I wish there were more like him 
in that respect. No matter what may be 
the problem, he is always helpful, co- 
operative, and pleasant. 

Someone said of him, “He is always 
there with a helpful hand when he is 
needed.” I do not know of any better 
compliment than that. 

All of us wish for him continued good 
health and continued joy that comes 
from service and the giving of self. May 
he and his good wife and daughter find 
in the years ahead what they deserve; 
and I am sure that in their case it will 
be a happy, healthful, wonderful life. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
now to the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], the 
chairman of the Republican conference. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. President, although perhaps I 
cannot compete in oratorical ability with 
some of the Senators who already have 
addressed the Senate, certainly I can 
compete very favorably as regards the 
strong feeling of friendship I have for 
the gentleman who assists all of us on 
this side of the aisle and is the friend of 
every Member of this body. 

I have known Mark Trice during 14 
years of his service in this body. He is 
always helpful and objective; yet he 
never attempts to impose his point of 
view on the one who requests his advice. 

I know Mark Trice also as a pleasant 
golfing companion. I also know him and 
his wife and daughter socially. We are 
always happy to have them with us at 
all times—either in our home or at social 
functions. 

I congratulate him on his 40 years of 
service and on his outstanding record. 
I wish for him many more years of 
happiness and health. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, when I was first elected to the 
Congress, a former Member of Congress 
said to me, “The most important man 
you can meet when you reach Congress 
will be the secretary for the party with 
which you are affiliated.” 

So when I went to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I became acquainted—in 
accordance with that advice—with Wi'- 
lian Tyler Page, then the secretary to 
the Republican Members of the House of 
Representatives. I found that the advice 
I had been given was excellent, for I 
think he was the most helpful person I 
could have met at that time. When I 
came to Congress, I was quite unac- 
quainted with the processes of legisla- 
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tive bodies; and William Tyler Page was 
a great mentor. 

When I came to the Senate, I still 
remembered that advice; and I found 
that probably the most important per- 
son with whom I could become ac- 
quainted was Mark Trice. Nothing that 
has happened since that time has 
changed my opinion of the correctness 
and the importance of the advice which 
was given to me. 

Certainly, if there is anyone in the 
Senate, insofar as the Republican Mem- 
bers are concerned, who has the answers, 
it is Mark Trice. If I am away from 
Washington, and if I wish to know how 
things are moving in the Senate, or what 
are the prospects for progress or action 
in connection with a particular measure, 
perhaps one that is on the calendar, I 
can ask those in my office to get in touch 
with Mark, and he has the answers. 

Mark also has a remarkable under- 
standing of the problems faced by Sen- 
ators. Senators come from different 
States and, although they are Senators 
of the United States, they also have 
definite responsibilities to their constitu- 
ents. Mark understands that; and the 
information we get from him is given by 
him in full realization of the particular 
problems which face us and the type or 
kind of information we need. 

Another quality that Mark has is that 
of being absolutely fair and square and 
honest. Those are attributes which any- 
one would prize, and Mark has them in 
complete degree. If we get an answer 
from Mark, we can bank on it; we can be 
absolutely certain that it is “square” and 
correct. That is what one needs from a 
person who is in his position. 

I do not suppose I saw Mark when I 
first visited Congress; yet there is a pos- 
sibility that I saw him during the first 
year he worked in Congress as a page, in 
1916, for in that year I made my first 
visit to Washington, and on that occa- 
sion I did visit the Congress. I do not 
claim that I saw him then; I merely 
claim that little bit of kinship—that my 
first view of Congress was in May 1916, 
when I came east in connection with 
some college activities. 

Iam delighted that now we have come 
full circle, and that Mark and I are here 
on the floor of the Senate and work 
together. 

I hope he will have as many more 
years here as he and his good family 
desire him to have. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I am 
lacking in the talent to praise Mark 
Trice and his wonderful family in song, 
such as was done not many hours ago 
by the distinguished Senator from Con- 


necticut [Mr BusH] and the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah IMr. 
BENNETT}. 


Furthermore, I am without the ability 
to equal our modern-day Webster, the 
distinguished Republican leader, the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], in 
reciting the praises so justly merited by 
Mark Trice. 

So, Mr. President, what I wish to have 
the Recorp show is that I am a cospon- 
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sor with all those expressions of affection 
and appreciation and good wishes, and 
also those that have not been expressed, 
in regard to Mark Trice and Mrs. Trice 
and Linda. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. BUTLER]. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, it has 
been my privilege and good fortune to 
count as a dear friend and a confidante 
for the 10 years that I have been in the 
Senate, the worthy secretary of the 
minority, the Honorable J. Mark Trice. 

He carries his years lightly, but he 
discharges his responsibilities efficiently. 
Over the past 40 years, he has known 
some of the most brilliant and spectacu- 
lar Members of the U.S. Senate, men 
like Borah, La Follette, Taft, and many, 
many others. He has known them, and 
they have known him to be a man they 
could trust and depend upon. 

Mr. President, he has not had an 
easy job. Although it may not be freely 
admitted, the distinguished Members of 
this body are prone to some human fail- 
ings, among them an occasional disineli- 
nation to be where they are supposed to 
be when they should be. With infinite 
tact and patience, Mark Trice and his 
assistants produce a majority of the 
minority or the majority, as the case 
may be. 

There are, of course, many other 
things that the secretary of the minority 
must do. In fact, Mr. President, when- 
ever someone does not want to be both- 
ered with a particular task, the cry goes 
up, “Let Mark do it.” 

It is proof of the man, Mr. President, 
that after 40 years of service he re- 
mains dedicated to his job and to the 
Senate. On this day, when so many 
noble sentiments have been expressed 
so eloquently, my one overriding wish 
is that before too many more years pass, 
we shall be able to refer to Mark Trice 
as the secretary of the majority. He 
and this Nation deserve no less. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Witey] in order that he 
may introduce a very distinguished visi- 
tor in the Senate Chamber, and ask that 
the proceedings in connection with the 
introduction appear at the end of the 
tributes to our distinguished minority 
secretary. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(Mr. WIIEX's remarks in introducing 
Sir K. Sinha, Member of the Upper 
House of the Indian Parliament, appear 
elsewhere.) 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. HRUSKA]. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, each 
and every Member of this body, without 
exception, has one experience in com- 
mon, and that is to serve his first day 
in the U.S. Senate. It is followed by a 
greater or lesser period of getting ac- 
quainted with the many procedures, 
rules, traditions, customs, «nd usages 
which have been accumulating for the 
past 175 years. It is in those early days 
when a Senator tries to find his way 
about with facility and get somewhat 
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acquainted with the many procedures, 
rules, traditions, and customs, that he 
finds and truly appreciates assistance, 
help, suggestions, aid, and counsel at 
the hands of a man like Mark Trice. 

It was my good fortune to be a mem- 
ber of the class of seven to which the 
Senator from New Hampshire referred 
a few minutes ago. That time is not too 
many years ago. At that time, the help, 
assistance, and counsel was extended 
with great generosity and patience by 
Mr. Trice; and I am sure he still gives 
that same assistance, counsel, and sug- 
gestion as occasion requires; and I am 
sure that he always will. 

From time to time, Mr. President, 
there is a suggestion that in our co- 
ordinate branch of Government, the 
judicial system of the United States, 
there is perhaps a disproportionate in- 
fluence of law clerks on the judges of our 
Federal judiciary. I doubt that there 
is such a disproportionate influence, or 
an undue infiuence, if one wants to put 
it that way, in that branch of the Gov- 
ernment. But in addition to the many 
tributes and qualities which have been 
made and ascribed to Mr. Trice, I want 
to say that there has never been a sug- 
gestion that he has transgressed the 
proper offices of his post as secretary to 
the minority or as Secretary of the Sen- 
ate. 

He has had much patience. His vast 
store of knowledge and lore about the 
Senate has been made available to all 
Members on this side and, whenever re- 
quested, even to Members on the other 
side, without stint and without partiality. 

Yesterday we from this side of the 
aisle had a very fine reception for Mark 
Trice. Members of the Republican 
Party of the Senate presented him with 
a memento fashioned of silver, which 
bore the signatures of the present Mem- 
bers of the Senate on this side of the 
aisle. Iam sure that each signatory has 
engraved on his heart a very generous 
place for the many kind deeds which J. 
Mark Trice has executed for him. I am 
sure that Mark Trice has engraved in his 
own memory the many personalities who 
have been served by him. I know that 
silver piece will form one of the finest 
possessions for the J. Mark Trice family 
in the years to come. ; 

Each Senator who has served during 
Mark's tenure here has been a better 
Senator because of J. Mark Trice. The 
Senate has been a better Senate because 
of him. We are grateful to him. We 
congratulate and commend him and his 
lovely wife, Margaret, and their very 
beautiful daughter, Linda; and we wish 
them well; good health, and happiness 
for many years ahead. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. FREAR]. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I have 
listened with a great deal of pleasure 
to the very many fine words that have 
been spoken about a very fine person. 

Just a moment ago a member of the 
Parliament of India was introduced. 
Really, I think that this person, about 
whom so many fine words have been 
spoken, should get up, because of our 
visitors in the galleries. I know they 
want to know this man, whom so many 
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of the Members of his party, and I be- 
lieve of the opposite party, too, hold in 
such high esteem and regard. 

Mark, even though you are labeled as 
a Republican, you show no difference 
when a Member of the opposition ap- 
proaches you for assistance and aid. 

Even though I was not permitted to 
sign that silver plaque, I believe you have 
written on my mind an indelible impres- 
sion which I shall carry. Certainly the 
respect of the Republican Party has 
been lifted by your presence and your 
energies expended on behalf of the 
Members of the U.S. Senate. 

I could not understand that you had 
served 44 years. I really thought it was 
your 44th birthday. However, congratu- 
lations and may there be many more. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL rose. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas IMr. 
SCHOEPPEL]. 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
share with my colleagues this afternoon 
the feelings which have been expressed 
toward Mark Trice. It is something for 
a man to start at the bottom in this 
great institution of our Government, the 
Senate of the United States, as a page 
boy, and to come up through the various 
steps into the position which he occupies 
as the secretary to the minority. He 
spans 44 years in this body, and obviously 
and factually he has seen men come and 
go. I am sure he has seen the good 
points of many Senators who have 
spoken in this Chamber. Obviously he 
has seen the weaknesses and some of the 
other characteristics appear as to men 
who have departed from this sphere of 
activity. Y 

I know of no man who has been more 
helpful or more considerate, as testi- 
fied to today, than my friend Mark 
Trice. It was only a little short of 12 
years ago that I had the privilege of com- 
ing into this body as a Senator from 
Kansas. A distinguished departed Sen- 
ator of this body, whom I revered and 
respected and always shall, was the late 
departed Robert Taft from Ohio. On 
one occasion I had the opportunity of 
discussing some matters with Bob Taft 
about the procedures of the Senate, what 
I should find out and how I should do 
some things. He answered me in his 
short, clipped phraseology, which I shall 
remember as long as I live, “Well, Andy, 
I suggest you go over to talk to Mark 
Trice. What he does not know about it 
nobody knows.” 

I thought that was one of the finest 
tributes which could be paid to a man in 
this position, with respect to confidence 
in him, the respect in which he was held, 
and the good judgment he had. Mark, 
I do not know of a man on either side 
of the aisle who has been here for long 
who is not indebted to you. You have 
kept confidences. You have been fair. 
You have been helpful. You have made 
one of the finest contributions to pub- 
lic service on the part of the highest 
member of a staff of the Senate any man 
could make. I congratulate you and I 
wish for you and the members of your 
family the very best in the years ahead 
in any respect. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to express gratitude to Mark 
Trice, because the goodness of his life 
made it possible for me today to listen 
to words of tribute paid to him which 
produced in me warmth and joy. Sitting 
as humbly as he does to the left of the 
chair of the President of the Senate to- 
day, I can witness in him the humility 
he possesses. I can almost hear him say, 
“T ask you not for tributes nor wreaths 
of laurel, but I tell you that it lightens 
the heaviness of the burdens which one 
has to carry.” 

From this series of tributes today there 
is awakened in me the thought of how 
wonderful it is when, during one’s life- 
time we give to a man a word of praise. 
Words of criticism fall upon all of us; 
words of laudation infrequently. 

Mark, I thank you for making it pos- 
sible for me to have this very enjoyable 
experience of hearing the words of your 
colleagues expressed to you. 

Mr. PROUTY rose. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Ver- 
mont. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I am 
happy to join with my colleagues in pay- 
ing tribute to our able and esteemed 
secretary to the minority, Mark Trice, 
on the occasion of his completion of 40 
years of service in the Nation’s Capitol. 
He has witnessed and has been a part 
of the greatest events and controversies 
of our times, from the League of Na- 
tions dispute to yesterday’s battle on the 
minimum wage. He has had the ear 
and the confidence of men who have 
made imperishable marks on the pages 
of American history. 

Mr. President, one does not make such 
a record without great ability. One 
does not share the hopes and fears of the 
political leaders of our country unless he 
has proved himself deserving of such a 
trust. 

Those of us who are new in the Sen- 
ate have been grateful not only for the 
friendship of Mark Trice but also for 
the guidance he has given us on legis- 
lative procedure and the historical 
precedents of this body. He has helped 
us come to realize what a vital consti- 
tutional organism the Senate is and 
what it can mean in terms of the public 
welfare. 

Mark, I congratulate you on 40 years 
of distinguished public service. I hope 
you and your charming wife will enjoy 
many, Many years of happiness together 
in the future. 

Mr. JAVITS rose. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, like my 
other colleagues, I join in this tribute 
which is extremely well deserved to our 
friend Mark Trice, about whom we feel 
so warmly. 

Mark, if I had to epitomize your func- 
tion on this side of the aisle, I would 
say that you are the handyman’s guide 
to the Senate, especially for the unini- 
tiated. Though I served 8 years in the 
House of Representatives, I was really 
a stranger in this august body. Your 
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helping hand was indispensable. This 
is no idle conversation, for I have called 
you at night, on Sundays and holidays, 
at odd hours, for a word of guidance or 
for some practical deed which has been 
indispensable in my conduct in the Sen- 
ate. 

Mark, you are a man of surprises. I 
did not know you are a lawyer. Now 
everything is clear. I find that in your 
biography. You not only have been ad- 
mitted to the bar, but also you have ac- 
tually practiced law. Of course, this is 
a great thing to me, because I think you 
know how deeply I cherish the tradi- 
tions of the law, its concepts and its 
role in our society. 

This leads me to one other thought 
about you, Mark Trice, which is of great 
interest to me and I hope will be to my 
colleagues. You are a man who ob- 
viously has ideas and feelings of your 
own, but only your Maker knows how 
you would vote on issues A, B, or C if 
you were sitting in our places. This is 
a remarkable gift. I have never by 
word, by deed, by so much as a drop of 
an eye gotten a condemnation or appro- 
bation, except for a speech or something 
of which we would all approve. 

In terms of action or policy Mark is a 
sphynx. This is remarkable, because it 
does make him able to help us all with 
a dispassionate graciousness, tolerance, 
and understanding of all our diverse 
positions. It makes him an imperish- 
able member of the staff and of our 
lives. 

Finally, Mark—and I hope you will 
forgive me for so saying—you are really 
at your best in those genial moments 
when the whole history of 40 years comes 
freely from your lips, when we sit 
around in what is colloquially called a 
“bull session” and really enjoy each 
other as men. 

For all these blessings that you have 
conferred upon us, I thank you and wish 
you and your beautiful and lovely wife 
and daughter long life and well deserved 
happiness. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
share in the expressions of appreciation 
and the many tributes which have over- 
whelmed Mark Trice today. I know 
that he is worthy of this commendation, 
at the culmination of 40 years of dedi- 
cated service in this body. 

I first met Mark 20 years ago, when 
he supervised the Borah funeral train, 
which took the body of the late Senator 
to the capital of our State. Down 
through the years I have had many op- 
portunities to work with Mark inti- 
mately in various capacities, in many 
ways, and to have an opportunity to ob- 
serve his judicial temperament, his sym- 
pathetic and understanding attitude, 
and his sincere desire to be helpful in 
every way to Senators and to his other 
friends. 

He has given me very trustworthy 
advice and wise counsel. He has been 
a very considerate friend. Whether 
serving in the capacity of Secretary of 
the Senate or as secretary of the Re- 
publican minority, he has demonstrated 
that he fully appreciates the responsi- 
bilities of the position he holds. In that 
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demonstration of loyalty and faithful- 
ness he has upheld the highest traditions 
of the Senate, and has devotedly served 
his party. 

I join my colleagues in extending con- 
gratulations to Mark Trice upon com- 
pleting 40 years of service. I also ex- 
tend sincere wishes to Mark, his wife, 
and daughter. I hope that they may 
enjoy many more years of health and 
happiness. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I would 
not feel that I had done my duty as a 
Member of the minority of the Senate 
if I did not pay tribute to a very per- 
sonal friend of mine and a very able 
servant of the Senate and our Govern- 
ment. He is a model public servant. As 
I heard the commendations by other 
Senators, I was impressed with the fact 
that one word characterizes his record 
and that word is service. 

That is one of the fine attributes of 
Mark Trice. He gives us service, not 
grudgingly, but with love. I know from 
personal experiences of the many things 
he has done that I regard as personal 
favors. They are not always easy tasks 
for him to perform. He goes out of his 
way to do things for all of us. There is 
a very beautiful story in the Scriptures 
about service. It is the story of Mary 
and Martha, in which service was ren- 
dered in a menial way, after which the 
Master made the statement that a re- 
ward should be given to those who serve 
not grudgingly, but with love. It was 
that thought that impressed me today, 
which I could not fail to note. Mark 
renders that fine service to every Mem- 
ber of the Senate, whether a Member 
of the minority or the majority party. 
He gives it to the staff of the Senate; 
and the Senate is a better place because 
Mark Trice has served here for 40 years. 

I wish to say to Mark, Mrs. Trice, and 
his daughter Linda that we are delighted 
that you are with us. We hope you will 
remain with us for many, many years to 
come. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I do not 
know how anyone could possibly add 
luster to the many laudatory remarks 
that have been made concerning our very 
able secretary to the minority. After 
listening to the praises that have been 
so well expressed by my colleagues, I 
hesitate in all humility to attempt to 
surpass them or to add to them, because 
almost everything has been said. 

I do wish to join my colleagues in 
their remarks, and I would like to voice 
the thought that within the Government 
we have a very able public servant whose 
name is not spread in the headlines, who 
receives no plaudits of the multitude, 
and whose only real and lasting reward 
is the knowledge in his own heart that 
he has somehow made life a little easier 
for others, and performed services not 
merely for the minority, but for the en- 
tire membership of the Senate. In that 
way he has contributed to the overall 
effectiveness of this great body. 

I express my gratitude for the impor- 
tant help he has given me. The infor- 
mation which he has given to me from 
time to time constitutes a fund of knowl- 
edge which a Senator can accumulate 
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only by serving in the Senate for many 
years. His vast experience for 40 years 
provides an unending source of remi- 
niscences, experiences, advice, and coun- 
sel, which, I am sure, have benefited 
almost every Member of the Senate, par- 
ticularly members of the minority. 

So on this 40th anniversary of his serv- 
ice, I pay tribute to him and wish him 
many more years of happiness. I ex- 
press the hope that he and his lovely 
wife and daughter may continue to enjoy 
their association, and he his association 
with the Senate, which has meant so 
much to all of us. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, it seems 
incredible that Mark Trice has been 
connected with this body twice as long 
as I have and still retains unusual youth 
and vigor. But I am very glad that he 
has the faculty of remaining young and 
disregarding the years. I think all of 
us envy him in this respect. 

I came to the Senate only 20 years 
ago. During the past 20 years I have 
had occasion to observe the manner in 
which Mark Trice has helped not only 
all Senators who were here when I came, 
but those who have come during the 
time since. 

I wish to express my appreciation for 
all that he has done for me personally. 
Mark Trice probably knows more about 
every Member of the Senate, past and 
present, than any other living person. I 
disagree emphatically, with those includ- 
ing the minority leader, who say he 
ought to write a book, unless, of course, 
I could help censor that book. Of course 
it would be an interesting book. It would 
probably be the best seller if Mark wrote 
abook. At the same time I hope he does 
not do it. 

I like to think of Mark as a farmer, 
too. I have been out to his farm in 
Westmoreland Hills. He raises different 
things out there. He raises figs and fig 
leaves. He has a fig tree out there from 
which he takes bushels of figs. He prob- 
ably raises more of them than any other 
person in town. So I regard him as a 
farmer as well as a very patient servant 
of Congress and of his country. 

I join with those who have taken this 
occasion to wish him another 40 or 140 
more years of service to those who will 
come after us. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I must say, apropos 
of the agricultural achievements of our 
distinguished friend, that I think he does 
pretty well in the field of asters and 
chrysanthemums, but I cannot give him 
too much credit when it comes to mari- 
golds. 

I now yield to the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I mere- 
ly wish to underwrite what my colleagues 
have said in paying their respects to 
Mark Trice. I have never met a man 
who better represents what I would call 
a good public servant, and a loyal mem- 
ber of our party. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, whole- 
heartedly I join my colleagues today in 
paying tribute to Mark Trice, who has 
served the U.S. Senate and the people 
of our country so excellently for 40 years. 
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I think he has earned the title of Sena- 
tor himself, for he certainly outranks all 
of us in seniority, with the exception of 
the senior Senator from Arizona. 

He epitomizes and symbolizes the very 
best of the legislature staff upon whom 
the Senators rely so heavily, and with- 
out whose faithful, loyal, and amazing 
performances we would not be able to ac- 
complish anything. 

There are so many things that he does 
to facilitate the work of the Senate that 
I would not even attempt to begin to 
enumerate them. I will mention only 
one personal matter. 

Last night it was my good fortune to 
cast my 900th consecutive rollcall vote 
without a miss. I am told that this is 
an alltime record in the history of the 
Senate. 

Well, if it is a record, then I think that 
Mark Trice is surely a coholder of that 
record with me in some respects, for 
without his alert assistance I never would 
have been able to be present at 900 con- 
secutive rollcall votes. And in stating 
this, I want to also say that other co- 
holders with me on that record are Bill 
Brownrigg and Bobby Baker, who, like 
Mark Trice, have so faithfully helped me 
to be able to be present and avoid miss- 
ing a vote through that stretch. 

I want to take this opportunity in 
praising Mark Trice to praise all legis- 
lative employees and to state how deeply 
I appreciate the many, many wonderful 
kindnesses and many invaluable assist- 
ances that they have given to me through 
the years. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with these tributes, I should like 
to submit for the Recorp a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of our distinguished 
friend and colaborer. So with this we 
conclude these tributes to a great man 
and dedicated spirit with a high sense of 
mission, J. Mark Trice. 

There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical sketch was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. Mark Trice, secretary for the minority 
of the Senate, (5017 Worthington Drive, 
Westmoreland Hills, Md. Telephone Oliver 
22777.) Born October 22, 1902; educated in 
the District public schools and Emerson In- 
stitute; graduated from Georgetown Uni- 
versity School of Law in 1928, LL.B, degree; 
admitted to the bar of Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia and the U.S. Su- 
preme Court; served as page in the Senate 
from 1916 to 1919; appointed secretary to 
the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate in 1919 
and served until 1929; practiced law from 
1929 to 1932 with Hanson, Lovett and Dale; 
appointed Deputy Sergeant at Arms of the 
Senate in 1932 and served in that capacity 
until 1946 when elected secretary for the ma- 
jority of the Senate for the 80th Congress; 
became secretary for the minority of the 
Senate in the 8lst and 82d Congress; elected 
Secretary of the Senate January 3, 1953, and 
served in that capacity until January 5, 1955, 
when elected secretary for the minority; 
served in various capacities at Republican 
National Conventions; executive secretary of 
the Joint Congressional Inaugural Commit- 
tee in 1952 and 1956; recipient of George- 
town Alumni Award for 1954; married Mar- 
garet Ann Linkins; one child, Linda Jean 
Trice, born February 3, 1945; a Methodist; 
member of Congressional Country Club, Ine., 
and Delta Theta Phi legal fraternity. 
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VISIT TO THE SENATE BY HIS HIGH- 
NESS THE MAHARAJA OF DARB- 
HANGA, SIR K. SINHA, MEMBER 
OF THE RAJYA SABHA, UPPER 
HOUSE OF INDIAN PARLIAMENT 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] was to have had the distinction 
and pleasure of doing what it is now my 
pleasure to do. 

From one of the great countries of the 
earth—India—a country steeped in his- 
tory and in great accomplishments of 
the past, and now living in the present 
with a dynamic spirit of going places, for 
the first time the Senate has had such an 
experience, we have the privilege of wel- 
coming to the Senate not only a member 
of the Upper House of the Indian Par- 
liament, but a Maharaja. 

So I present to the Senate His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Darbhanga, Sir K. 
Sinha, member of the Rajya Sabha, the 
Upper House of the Indian Parliament. 

He is one of the most senior inde- 
pendent members, and is very active. 
He has been closely associated with the 
Indian independence movement. 

He is on his first personal visit to the 
United States. It is with pleasure I 
welcome him to the Senate. 

Applause, Senators rising.] 


STABILIZATION OF MINING OF LEAD 
AND ZINC ON PUBLIC, INDIAN, 
AND OTHER LANDS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Proxmire in the chair). The Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which is H.R. 8860. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8860) to stabilize the 
mining of lead and zinc by small domes- 
tic producers on public, Indian, and other 
lands, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, and ask 
oC the time be not charged to either 

e. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator may not reserve the right to 
ouens to the discontinuance of a quorum 
call. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
I be recognized for 1 minute, in the time 
allotted on the bill? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Either a 
Senator must object to the request that 
the quorum call be rescinded, or the 
clerk must continue with the call of the 
roll. 

Mr. KEATING. I object temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The clerk will resume the 
call of the roll. 

The legislative clerk resumed the call 
of the roll. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
again I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

All time is under control. One hour 
has been allotted for the debate on the 
bill, and one-half hour on any amend- 
ment, the time to be controlled by the 
majority leader and the minority leader. 

The unanimous-consent agreement, as 
subsequently reduced to writing, is as 
follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That, effective when taken up, 
during the further consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 8860) to stabilize the mining of lead 
and zinc, etc., debate on any amendment, 
motion, or appeal, except a motion to lay on 
the table, shall be limited to 30 minutes, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
mover of any such amendment or motion and 
the majority leader: Provided, That in the 
event the majority leader is in favor of any 
such amendment or motion, the time in op- 
position thereto shall be controlled by the 
minority leader or some Senator designated 
by him: Provided further, That no amend- 
ment that is not germane to the provisions 
of the said bill shall be received. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate shall 
be limited to 1 hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the majority 
and minority leaders: Provided, That the 
said leaders, or either of them, may, from 
the time under their control on the passage 
of the said bill, allot additional time to any 
Senator during the consideration of any 
amendment, motion, or appeal. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 

pending bill, which comes from the Sub- 
committee on Mines and Mining of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, was ordered reported by the full 
committee in the absence of the chair- 
man. 
The matter of providing relief for lead 
and zinc mine operators and the need 
for an improvement in their condition 
has been constantly before Congress at 
least for the last 12 years. Domestic lead 
production is in very serious condition. 
Device after device has been sought to 
improve it. We have repeatedly worked 
to obtain a quota system. We have tried 
to find some method to subsidize the lead 
and zinc industry. There have been all 
sorts of programs for extended pay- 
ments. Thus far, very little real help 
has come to the industry. Thus far, very 
little help has come to the industry. 

My interest in the bill arises from the 
fact that a few years ago many of. the 
large lead and zinc producers were lo- 
cated in my State. I think I am correct 
when I say that today, however, not a 
single lead or zinc producer is operating 
there. It has become extremely difficult 
for them to operate. 

I can recall that nearly 40 years ago 
a newspaper with which I was then con- 
nected always published in the corner of 
the front page the prices of lead and 
zinc, because whenever either lead or 
zine brought a nickel a pound, the price 
was satisfactory and the mines could 
remain open. But that is no longer true. 
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Unless the price of lead is 17 cents a 
pound and unless the price of zinc is 14 
cents a pound, there is little opportunity 
to operate a mine. 

Therefore the committee spent a long 
time in its consideration of the bill. 

The bill was reported by the able 
chairman of the committee, the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray], who has 
spent a lifetime in the mining business 
and in the mining areas, and has 
watched at firsthand the developments, 
and thoroughly understands the need for 
the development of some sort of program. 

House bill 8860 would stabilize the 
mining of lead and zine by small pro- 
ducers. This bill is not designed to help 
the large mining concerns; somehow or 
other they find other ways of securing 
help. For instance, they locate a profit- 
able mine in the Belgian Congo or in 
Chile or elsewhere, and by combining 
their operations in this country with 
their operations in other countries, they 
are able to produce and to operate satis- 
factorily. Or else, as is the case in my 
State, a large company may also be en- 
gaged in mining some other mineral, and 
will thus be able, by combining that op- 
eration with its lead or zine operations, 
to continue to operate. 

But the small operator who gets out 
a few tons of ore, with the help of one 
or two other workers, is not able to oper- 
ate in that way; and therefore he finds 
present conditions such that it is virtu- 
ally impossible fcr him to continue his 
operation. 

I am sorry to have to say that the bill 
does not do all that we wish it would do 
or all that we would like to see done. 
But the bill does provide that one who 
has 2,000 tons of lead or one who has 
2,000 tons of zinc will be able to mine 
them under the provisions set forth in 
the bill. 

The question is whether a small opera- 
tor who has a mine in each of two States 
can receive these subsidies. The answer 
is that he can. If he has a small lead 
mine in one State and if he has a small 
zine mine in another State, he can re- 
ceive the benefits called for by the bill 
in connection with both his lead mining 
and his zinc mining operations. 

Mr. President, we have tried practically 
everything else. A few years ago I 
joined in sponsoring a bill which pro- 
vided that if the price of lead in the 
United States went down—as I now re- 
call—to 1344 cents, 2% cents extra pre- 
mium would be paid to the producers; 
and if the price of zinc went down to a 
certain level, 2 or 3 cents premium would 
be paid to the producers of zinc. We 
have tried such measures, and we have 
tried quotas. But the administration’s 
policy has been to obstruct such meas- 
ures by means of Presidential vetoes. 

We hope this bill will be successful. 
If the bill is enacted into law, we hope 
the small lead and zinc producers will be 
able to remain in business, and will be 
able to maintain some sort of skeleton 
forces, and will be able to preserve their 
properties. 

Some years ago the attention of those 
of us who serve on the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs was called 
to a situation in a State close to the State 
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from which the present Presiding Officer 
[Mr. PROXMIRE] comes. In that State a 
very fine copper-mining property had 
been in operation for several generations. 
At one time it was felt that the property 
had to be closed for economic reasons; 
and it was felt that although there was 
water in the mine, it would later be 
possible to reopen the mine as occasion 
might require. The mine did fill up 
with water; but it has never been re- 
opened, and it has never been found pos- 
sible to salvage any of the large invest- 
ment which was made in the mine. 

Those of us who are familiar with the 
requirements in wartimes and in other 
times of emergency do not want to see 
the mines covered by the pending bill 
operated on an extravagant basis; but 
this bill will make it possible for those 
who mine 2,000 tons of lead or 2,000 
tons of zine to continue their operations, 
and I believe the bill will provide a satis- 
factory solution of their problem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PrRoxMIRE in the chair). The time 
yielded the Senator from New Mexico 
has expired. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield 1 
more minute to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico is recognized 
for 1 additional minute. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, let 
me say that the able Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ALLOTT] is very familiar with 
the mine-operation situations in other 
States, and I am sure he will be able 
to state his understanding of the bill. 
Somehow, Mr. President, when the good 
Lord laid down these deposits of lead 
and zinc and copper, He did not know 
exactly where the State lines would run; 
and therefore these problems are not 
confined within certain State lines. I 
am sure the Senator from Colorado feels 
the importance of these problems as 
keenly asI do. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I shall close 
my presentation—for I must go now to 
one of the committee rooms—by saying 
that the bill as reported by the commit- 
tee provides for only a temporary solu- 
tion, but I believe it is a very necessary 
one to a very pressing problem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
additional time yielded to the Senator 
from New Mexico has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Montana, so 
that he may ask a question of the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished 
ranking member of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, who has 
just now explained the bill, whether I 
am correct when I say that this measure 
is the so-called Edmondson-Metcalf 
measure which was passed in the House 
of Representatives, and that the bill 
would, on a small scale, attempt to give 
a direct subsidy to marginal producers 
of lead and zinc; but the bill does not in 
any way contemplate quotas on ship- 
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ments of these metals from other coun- 
tries. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is exactly the 
case. The bill provides for the making 
of payments by the Department to small 
lead and zinc producers, at a rate which 
will provide them a return equivalent to 
the one they would receive if the market 
price for zinc were 14% cents a pound 
and if the market price for lead were 17 
cents a pound. In other words, the pay- 
ments which thus will be made will 
amount to a few cents per pound—2 or 3 
or 4 cents. Those amounts will be paid 
from the Treasury. 

Of course, if we were to get into the 
question of quotas, there would immedi- 
ately be opposition by the State Depart- 
ment. On the other hand, if we were 
to get into the question of tariffs, there 
would immediately be opposition by the 
Tariff Commission. 

Therefore, we have used the other sys- 
tem; and we provide that whatever dif- 
ference there may be between the selling 
price and the prices stated in the bill— 
and we believe the latter to be the abso- 
lute minimum—shall be made up by 
means of payments from the Treasury. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In other words, the 
problem is a domestic one, and requires a 
solution; is that correct? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. The bill does 
not involve in any way our relationships 
with Canada or Mexico, where a great 
deal of lead and zine are produced, or 
with any other South American country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Mon- 
tana has expired. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from New Mexico, 
to enable him to complete his response. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico is recognized 
for 1 minute. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
have tried to explain that a report is 
about to be made in the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, on the trip made by 
the Commissioner to Europe, and I am 
now due in the committee. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, as I 
understand, only the small, marginal 
producers who are producing not more 
than 2,000 tons of lead or 2,000 tons of 
zine will receive the benefits provided by 
the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The bill will make 
it possible to maintain those small busi- 
ness enterprises in some condition or 
other, rather than waste their mineral 
resources, inasmuch as if the mines were 
forced to close, those mineral sources 
would become lost forever to posterity, as 
the result of the flooding of the mines by 
water or as the result of other destruc- 
tive processes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wish to say that 
I am not quite as optimistic on that 
score as are some of those who sponsor 
the bill. I think more help than the 
amount provided by the bill is needed 
by those who produce 2,000 tons of these 
minerals. But I am sure that the bill 
provides for all that can be provided 
for at this time, although I am sure that 
it would be better if the bill provided for 
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more assistance. However, certainly 
this bill is a step in the right direction. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I quite agree. Un- 
fortunately, it seems impossible at this 
time to provide for more than the bill 
now would affect. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield 1 
additional minute to the Senator from 
New Mexico, so that the Senator from 
Ohio may ask him a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico is recognized 
for 1 additional minute. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it not a fact that 
there is a glut of lead and zine on the 
world markets, and also a glut of lead 
on the markets in the United States. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is true, but 
not because of the mine operations in the 
United States. As I said a moment ago, 
at one time operations were being con- 
ducted in my State by four or five of the 
largest producers of lead or zinc. But 
not one lead mine in it is in operation 
today. 

The purpose of this measure is to pro- 
vide a little help, in order to permit the 
small lead and zinc mines to remain 
open. The bill does not impose quotas. 
It does not permit them to operate at 
anything like their former capacity. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The point I try to 
make is that, from the world standpoint, 
the disposition of lead and zinc, espe- 
cially for a number of South American 
countries like Peru, is a very vital ques- 
tion. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, it is; but the 
bill is so drawn that it does not bother 
the quotas of these other countries. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Am I correct that, 
under the bill, based upon the present 
price of lead and zinc per pound in the 
market as it was on June 30, the U.S. 
Government would be paying to one of 
these small operators $260,000 by way of 
subsidy? That is, the subsidy on zinc 
would be—— 

Mr. ANDERSON. About 3 cents. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Two and one-half 
cents. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes; 242 cents. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield 2 
additional minutes to the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The report shows 
zine would be subsidized at 14% cents, 
and its current price is 12 cents. So it 
would be 2% cents a pound. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Fifty dollars a ton. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. On 2,000 tons that 
would be $100,000. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The market price for 
lead is 13 cents. It is subsidized at 17 
cents. We would be paying a subsidy of 
4 cents a pound. Two thousand times 
4 cents equals $80. For 2,000 tons it 
would be $160,000. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Since the Senator 
has asked the question, in my own indi- 
vidual judgment, the price of lead is now 
abnormally low. From the experience 
with the other programs, passage of the 
bill would result in a rise in the lead 
price; but the Senator is correct with 
respect to the current levels. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. On an average, how 
many people work in these mines? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Ground Hog 
Mine in New Mexico employed 400 peo- 
ple. That number was reduced to 200, 
then to 100, then to 50. These are small 
mines. I would say they would run from 
10 to 25 people. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. I should like to as- 
sociate myself with the remarks of the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

It is my hope that favorable action 
will be taken on H.R. 8860 by the Senate 
body. The domestic mining industry has 
been neglected by this administration 
and considered as a stepchild for far 
too long. As a member of the Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
I have sat through many long sessions, 
listening to testimony by industry lead- 
ers pointing to the perilous conditions 
existent in the industry. 

Nevada, but a few years past, was one 
of the leading producers of tungsten, a 
mineral of known importance to our de- 
fense needs. In recent years, every 
single mine has been shut down and 
this highly important mineral is now 
being imported into our country to meet 
our Nation’s needs. This has been the 
story, time and time again, until now 
the domestic mining industry has been 
relegated to a second class position. 

The same situation now faces the lead- 
zine industry. Prices are currently so 
low that the domestic industry cannot 
meet the costs of production. H.R. 8860 
is not a costly bill. It is a bill which will 
keep the small mines in operation. Pro- 
ducers in Nevada of lead and zinc num- 
bered 51 in 1956. Of this number only 
one mine produced more than 4,000 tons 
of ore per year, and with the exception 
of three mines, production was confined 
to under 3,000 tons. Yet these are the 
small producers which traditionally have 
fought the battle and in some cases 
eventually emerged into large producers. 
At the present market prices of lead and 
zinc, it is impossbile for even these small 
producers to operate their mines. 

It is my firm belief this Nation needs 
a strong minerals industry. We cannot 
afford the luxury of being dependent 
upon foreign sources. It must be clear 
to all that conditions in Africa, Asia, and 
other parts of the world, where many 
large mines are now exporting minerals 
to the United States, are such that we 
cannot close our eyes to reality. Wecan 
upon a moment’s notice be completely 
out of business, with our sources of sup- 
ply cut off at the whim of these foreign 
countries which are now enjoying a 
profitable export business in copper, 
lead, and zinc, and other essential min- 
erals, by selling their production to the 
United States. 

The lead-zinc industry has appealed to 
the Tariff Commission, and yet the ap- 
peals have not brought results. This 
industry has been patient far too long. 
It is time that Congress takes effective 
steps to keep the lead-zine industry on 
an operating basis. It is my hope that 
this legislation will pass the Senate, and 
that this body will become more cog- 
nizant of the need for effective legisla- 
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tion along similar lines, not only to keep 
the domestic lead-zinc mines operating, 
but to give full consideration to the en- 
tire minerals industry. I can assure the 
Senate this rugged industry does not 
want charity from our Government. It 
does, however, desire fair treatment and 
to be put on an equal basis with the for- 
eign mining interests which are given 
advantages through the trade agree- 
ments programs of our Nation. 

I now yield to the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ALLoTT] for 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I believe 
a little background and history should 
be given in the consideration of this bill. 
The production of lead and zinc in this 
country has been steadily deteriorating 
since 1946. This has not been due to 
one set of factors; it has been due to 
many. One of the most important is 
the great differential between the cost 
of production in other countries and our 
own country, particularly when we con- 
sider that we pay a miner in this coun- 
try $20 a day, and in foreign countries 
miners are paid $1, $1.50, or even less 
a day. 

The background of the depressed 
state of these mines is that twice in the 
last 3 years the lead industry has gone 
to the Tariff Commission to get relief. 
The Tariff Commission did recommend 
partial relief, and the President approved 
quotas on the importation of lead and 
zinc. 

Because these quotas have had only 
nominal effect, on August 21, 1959, the 
Senate adopted a resolution 
the Tariff Commission to hold a hearing 
and submit a report to Congress not later 
than March 31, 1960. 

There is contained on page 4 of the 
report a brief summary of the findings 
and conclusions of the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s report, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the summary may be made a 
part of my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Imports of lead and zinc have increased 
markedly in the postwar period, especially 
since 1951. (From 19 percent of U.S. pro- 
duction of lead in 1946 to 75 percent in 1951, 
and 91 percent in 1958. From 37 percent of 
U.S. production of zinc in 1946 to 72 percent 
in 1952 and 119 percent in 1958.) 

Foreign mine output of lead and zinc has 
increased in nearly every year since 1952; 
whereas domestic mine output of lead de- 
clined 35 percent and of zine declined 37 
percent in the same period. 

Since World War II, the lead and zinc 
industries in the United States and in for- 
eign countries have been greatly affected by 
a variety of U.S. Government programs, in- 
cluding purchases, barter, exploration aid, 
losses, and tax incentives. 

Mines producing lead and zine dropped 
from 696 in 1956 to 447 in 1958. Of the 447 
mines, the 38 largest mines (operated by 25 
producers) produced 87 percent of the total 
U.S. output. 

U.S. mine output of lead in 1958 was the 
lowest on record since 1899. U.S, mine out- 
put of zinc in 1958 was the lowest since 1933, 
a depression year. U.S. mine output of zinc 
increased in the 4 months through January 
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1960, but U.S. mine output of lead has not 
shown an upward trend and was lower than 
in the corresponding months of 1959. 

While domestic supplies of ores and con- 
centrates have declined, consumption of re- 
fined lead and zinc has been maintained at 
high levels. Consequently, domestic smelt- 
ers have had to rely on foreign sources for 
an increasing proportion of raw materials. 

As the lead and zinc industry adapted 
itself to operation under the quotas, there 
developed a practice of accumulating stocks 
of ores and concentrates in bond. The 
greatest difficulties, in obtaining adequate 
supplies of ores and concentrates to permit 
sufficient operation of smelters, have been 
encountered by zinc smelting companies de- 
pending upon independent sources of supply. 
One domestic company without a mine of its 
own, Athletic Mining & Smelting Co., Fort 
Smith, Ark., closed in December 1959 after 
more than 40 years of operation, discharging 
271 persons. 

In summary, import quotas affecting such 
large and complex industry as lead and zinc 
have not proved a satisfactory means of 
curtailing imports of these metals. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, because 
the quotas have been largely ineffective, 
we have developed this legislation. One 
of the questions that will be asked about 
this matter is the cost involved. The 
cost is going to be less than $4,840,000 
a year. 

There are other approaches that could 
have been utilized. Personally, I would 
have preferred the bill that the Senate 
considered and passed in 1958, the so- 
called Seaton stabilization plan, which 
was recommended by the administration 
and passed the Senate. Under the con- 
ditions in which we find ourselves today, 
from the standpoint of time, it is impos- 
sible to consider such a bill. So we have 
before us H.R. 8860. 

I believe fully that this bill is the only 
bill that has an opportunity of passing 
at this session of the Congress. There- 
fore, I support it. 

It is an adaptation of the so-called 
Allott formula, which was adopted as a 
part of the 1958 bill. It will help only 
the small mines. It is a reasonable bill. 
I support it. 

I think it is also appropriate to call 
the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that in 1957, the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the Honorable Fred Seaton, sent 
to Congress a plan for an import excise 
tax on lead and zinc. That also died in 
Congress. In 1958 he came up with the 
stabilization plan, which was modified 
subsequently to include the Allott small- 
mine formula of which I have spoken. 

With all of this, and with the unsuc- 
cessful applications of the lead and zinc 
people to the Tariff Commission, it is 
very obvious that there can be no mean- 
ingful results from further applications. 
As a matter of fact, the prices have risen 
only about 1 cent since the quotas were 
instituted. Domestic lead production 
has reached its lowest point in 60 years, 
which was 253,360 tons in 1959. In zinc, 
the situation is somewhat better, but do- 
mestic mine production in 1959 of 416,965 
tons was still far below the 1957 level of 
533,733 tons. 

Mr. President, why are we here today? 
Why are those of us who are interested 
in natural resources of this country here 
today? We are here for just one real 
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reason. It is not merely to provide a lit- 
tle relief for these mines and miners that 
are going out of business or are already 
out of business. That is only part of the 
reason why wearehere. The real reason 
why we are here is that the mining re- 
sources of this country cannot be turned 
on and off like a water faucet. We—no 
one party has been solely responsible for 
it. But we have vacillated from the phi- 
losophy of the Paley report, by which we 
would import everything, to the philos- 
ophy, which was espoused by Senator 
Malone, of Nevada, of high protection. 
Nobody knows what the policy of this 
country is with respect to mining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, may I 
have 2 more minutes? 

Mr. BIBLE, I yield 2 more minutes 
to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I say to my colleagues, 
and I say to the people of the country, 
unless we take affirmative steps—and 
this is a beginning—to establish a clear 
policy of fostering the development of 
our own resources, we are going to find 
ourselves in serious trouble. Unless we 
develop a situation that allows for our 
miners a stable, economic course, we 
are going to sell our mining industry 
down the river. If we have an emer- 
gency, we shall not be able to bring 
those mines into production in 3 months, 
or 6 months, or 1 year, or 3 years. That 
is the emergency we face today. That 
is the reason, Mr. President, why I sup- 
port this measure, not merely in the 
interest of the well-being of our mines 
and miners, but because I consider it a 
necessary part of our national prepared- 
ness and accordingly the well-being of 
this Nation. It is my sincere hope the 
Senate will adopt the bill as it is. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have certain tables and state- 
ments printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tables 
and statements were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Impact OF H.R. 8860 on Domestic LEAD-ZInc 
PRODUCTION 
I. ANALYSIS OF BUREAU OF MINES DATA 

The Department of the Interior submitted 
estimates of domestic mine production of 
lead and zinc combined for small mines as 
follows: 


Production 
estimate 
1958 (actual) | under H.R. 
Size tons tons 8860 (1444 
and 17 cents 
and 4,000 
tons) 
19, 377 000 
12, 097 15, 000 
23, 441 33, 000 
7, 820 14, 000 
14, 466 15, 000 
77, 21 105, 000 


The combined E. & M. J. market price for 
lead and zinc in 1958 was 22.4 cents per 
pound. Thus, based on the Interior De- 
partment assumptions, their rough estimate 
is that an increase of only 28,000 tons of 
lead-zinc would be forthcoming under H.R. 
8860 as compared to the actual 1958 situa- 
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tion. This possible increase could hardly be 
termed significant in comparison to total 
U.S. lead-zine mine production in 1958 of 
679,000 and is practically nil in comparison 
to total world mine production of 5,477,000 
tons for 1958. 
II. LIMITATIONS 

Another view may be taken by “over- 
stating” the maximum effect of H.R. 8860 and 
presuming (incorrectly) that the incentives 
will produce entirely “new” or “additional” 
tons which were not produced in 1958 or 
1959. In this instance, the maximum of 
$4.4 million funds available divided by $43.25 
per ton incentive (Department of the In- 
terior figure) would yield 101,000 tons, pre- 
suming all incentives yielded only addi- 
tional tons. Obviously, this is greatly exag- 
gerating the case, for the actual 1958 tons 
tabulated in I above would in the most part 
be eligible under the provision of H.R. 8860, 
and the possible net increase of about 28,000 
tons is a far more realistic estimate. How- 
ever, even if this were not true, the limita- 
tions of total incentive funds available 
places a fixed ceiling on the amount of in- 
creased eligible production which could be 
forthcoming. 


III. COMPARISON WITH PRODUCTION OF PRIOR 
YEARS 


Historically, the production of mines in 
the 0-4,000 tons lead-plus-zinc range will 
provide another method of evaluating pos- 
sible production, 


Produe-| Total | Percent- Average E. & M.J. 
tion for | II. S. age of price (cents) 
0 to 4,000/lead-z: 


uc- 
mines 1 tion? 


U.S. Tariff Commission 12 5 (table 32), April 1958. 

American Bureau of Metal Statistics. 

* Rept. 1597, House of Representatives, May 10, 1960 

It is interesting to note that the 1956 com- 
bined market price was 7.1 cents above the 
1958 market and the domestic lead-zinc pro- 
duction was approximately 216,000 tons more 
than in 1958. The proposed prices of H.R. 
8860 are 8.1 cents per pound above the 1958 
market, and increased production is esti- 
mated by the Bureau of Mines at only 28,000 
tons. Again, the estimates of the impact of 
the subsidy are insignificant com- 
pared to past experience of actual market 
conditions, 

IV. DEFINITIONS 


In a letter of June 6, 1960, to Mr. Tom 
Kiser, Mr. Royce A. Hardy, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior indicated that “the data 
supplied to the subcommittee by the Depart- 
ment with respect to the number of mines 
operating in 1958 was on a mine, 
not on ownership, basis.” We know that 
some small mines are controlled by large 
companies with operations in the same dis- 
trict or State, and these small properties 
would not be eligible for the subsidy. It is 
quite possible that the 28,000 tons is an 
excessive estimate. 

V. ESTIMATED PRODUCTION 

The recent high in production from 
0-4,000 ton mines was in 1956 with market 
prices of 29.5 cents combined for lead and 
zinc, The chart indicates that as the market 
price decreases the small mines take the big 
percentage of the total production cut. 
From the chart it might be argued that 31.5 
cents combined (H.R. 8860 rates) would pro- 
duce 200,000 tons of lead and zinc, but this 
is not the case. Payments at present mar- 
ket prices are limited to 101,000 tons, and a 
large part of this is already being produced. 
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There is no near future possibility of lead- 
zinc prices increasing beyond the present 
market, based on present supply and con- 
sumption, so the eligible tonnage cannot be 
expected to increase. When and if the mar- 
kets and prices improve, the eligible tonnage 
under subsidy can increase; but the small 
mines are deserving of this increased ton- 
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nage, based on the historical record, and 
under improving conditions the market 
could take this relatively small tonnage. 

Since the Department of the Interior fig- 
ures were submitted the provisions of the 
bill have been further limited to (1) mines 
producing 2,000 tons of lead and/or 2,000 
tons of zine during a 12-month period rather 


VI. Hisroric U.S. PRODUCTION 


Lead 


General imports 


Average price 


Year duction | Ores and 
concen- | Metal Total 
tons) trates (short (short 
(short tons) tons) 


Mine pro- 
New | St. Louis] London! Year duction | Ores and 
York (cents (cents (short | concen- 
(cents per per tons) trates 
per pound) | pound) (short 
n tons) 


August 19 


than 4,000 tons combined as originally pro- 
vided, (2) to mines with a production record 
during the past 7 years, (3) to mines that 
have produced not more than the qualifying 
tonnage of (1) in the past 12 months. 
These qualifications particularly on tonnage 
will probably further reduce the eligible pro- 
duction estimate of 28,000 tons. 


General imports 


1 Conversions made in accordance with changing value of British pound sterling. 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


4. 67 4.57 4.85 30, 842 86, 883 5.05 4.90 3.00 
6. 83 6. 80 6.58 111, 300 282, 472 5.18 5.08 4.49 
8.71 8.92 6.37 82, 115 381, 008 5.79 5. 64 4.49 
7.46 7.25 6.40 79, 362 489, 714 6.14 6.33 4.49 
5.81 5.55 5. 57 69, 945 318, 561 6, 50 6.35 4.49 
8.08 7.93 6.25 93, 570 316, 386 6. 50 6.35 4.49 
4.55 4.39 3.90 70,005 297, 6. 50 6.35 4.49 
5.71 5.52 4.69 44, 286 159, 914 8.11 7.96 8.63 
7.25 7.35 5.48 50, 572 211, 665 14. 67 3. 26 15. 27 
8.08 8.10 6, 64 63, 907 318, 209 18.04 f 17.16 
9.02 8.92 7.73 107, 279 384, 892 16. 90 
8.42 8.25 6.74 76, 520 13.20 
6. 75 6. 52 5.25 67, 484 20. 25 
6, 31 6.14 4.58 104, 661 10.82 
6.83 6.66 5.04 160, 899 11.48 
5.52 5.38 3.92 161, 261 12. 08 
4.24 4.05 2. 64 177, 479 13. 19 
3.18 3.04 1.86 196, 452 14.52 
3.87 3.74 2.21 198, 479 „ k 12.05 
3.86 3.73 2.46 267,377 | 20) 570, 540 12.11 9.13 
4.06 3.91 3.12 

4.71 4. 56 3.91 

6.01 5. 86 5.15 253,260 | 139, 178 402, 675 12, 21 8.88 
4.74 4. 50 3. 33 


Zine 
General imports Average prices General imports Average prices 
Mine pro- Mine pro- . 
Year duction | Ores and New duction | Oresand| Slab East 
(short | concen- |Slabzinc!| Total | St. re York | London? Year (short | concen- | zinc! Total | St. Louis Londons 
tons) trates (short (short (cents (cents | (cents per tons) trates (short (short (cents (cents 
(short tons) tons) per per poun (short tons) tons) per pound) 
tons) pound) | pound) tons pound) 
587, 57, 63 57, 732 14.16 14. 44 14.04 516, 703 18, 583 7, 230 25, 813 4.61 4.99 3.05 
703,317 | 148, 147 21 148, 168 13. 57 13.7. 14.42 5 30, 100 30, 898 66, 998 5.12 5. 51 2.89 
713, 359 72, 474 18 72, 492 8. 93 9.11 11.00 5 180, 320 16,468 | 196, 788 6. 34 6.73 4.64 
636, 091 24, 809 ll 24,820 8.04 8.31 11.02 749,125 | 289, 213 34, 554 | 323, 767 7.48 7.87 4, 03 
548, 846 17,009 32 17, O41 7.04 7.39 8.29 368, 408 36,352 | 404, 7 8.25 8, 66 4.63 
587, 524 22, 487 (Q) 22, 487 7. 77 8.13 7. 40 744, 100 539,094 56,155 | 595,249 8.25 8. 60 4. 63 
256, 640 2, 705 6, 508 9, 303 4.67 5.15 4.50 718, 642 | 413, 696 63, 626 | 477,322 8.25 8.65 4.63 
472, 032 , 929 40 1, 969 5.74 6.09 5.88 614,358 | 381,719 97,116 | 478, 835 8.25 8. 65 5.18 
610, 690 3,223 3,224 6.66 7.01 6.51 574, 833 058 | 104,743 | 376,799 8.73 9.15 7.75 
637, 977 4,649 11 4, 660 6.35 6.70 6. 63 637,608 | 297, 959 72,312 | 370,271 10. 50 11.01 12. 58 
710, 847 13, 536 (+) 13, 536 7.06 8.01 7. 80 629, 977 „ 93,282 | 357, 435 13. 58 5 14. 38 
774, 563 14, 567 (4) 14, 567 7.37 7.72 7.40 593, 241,179 | 126,925 | 368, 104 12.15 14. 41 
718, 541 9, 513 9, 552 6.25 6.6 6.19 623,375 | 278,573 | 155,974 | 434, 547 13. 88 14. 89 
695, 170 „607 09 1, 667 6.03 6.38 5.50 681,189 | 302, 777 88,043 | 390, 820 17.99 21, 46 
724, 478 14,411 226 14, 637 6.49 6. 84 5. 40 666,001 | 449,636 | 115, 705 565,341 16.21 18. 53 
505, 425 , 839 281 26, 120 4.50 4.91 3. 60 547, 513, 7 234, 576 | 748, 300 10, 86 9.47 
410, 318 780 274 1,054 3.64 3.99 2. 52 478,471 | 455,427 | 156,858 | 612, 285 10. 69 9.78 
285, 231 1,904 310 2,214 2. 88 3.25 2.12 514,671 | 478,044 | 195,696 | 673,740 12.30 11.30 
384, 280 2, 133 1,890 4,023 4.03 4.40 2.90 2, 525,350 | 244,978 | 770,328 13, 49 12.19 
438, 726 14,277 1, 725 16, 002 4.16 4.51 3.07 531, 735 | 526,014 | 269, 795, 021 11.40 10. 18 
517, 903 10, 277 4,444 14, 721 4.33 4.70 3.08 412,005 | 462, 195,199 | 657, 207 10.31 8.21 
575,574 172 11, 660 11, 832 4.90 5, 28 3.31 416,965 | 496,258 | 1 653, 118 11, 45 10, 27 
8, 812 37, 208 46, 020 6. 52 6. 87 4.91 


Imports for 8 for 1915-38. 
2 Source: 


ious sources, including re eg and Mining Journal, Metal Sta- 


Vari 
tistics and Metallgeselischaft Aktiengesellschaf' 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield if I have any 
time remaining. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator from Delaware will yield me some 
time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield 2 minutes to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 


Less than 1 ton 


3 Conversions made in accordance with changing value of British pound sterling. 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware yields 2 minutes 
to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it not a fact that 
if the Government enters into this new 
field providing subsidies, it will establish 
a precedent which will cause other min- 
ing industries to ask for similar sub- 
sidies? I mention fluorspar, manganese, 


tungsten, and mercury, as to which eco- 
nomic difficulties likewise exist in the 
operations. If the Senator answers 
“no,” I wish he would explain how we 
will stop the other industries from com- 
ing in with such a request. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Ihave a very good way 
of answering the Senator’s question. I 
shall not try to mislead the Senator by 
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saying that the troubles in this country 
are confined to lead and zinc. They are 
not. The troubles spread to many other 
minerals. I would disagree as to the 
effect, or the extent of the effect, with 
regard to some of the minerals the Sen- 
ator has named. 

There is a way out of the problem. 
There is presently in the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
a bill passed by the U.S. Senate last 
year, sponsored by the senior Senator 
from Colorado, which would establish a 
National Minerals Policy Act. If we 
could adopt such a piece of proposed 
legislation, then we could go forward 
upon the basis of establishing a na- 
tional minerals policy. Frankly, I 
would rather see us go forward on other 
bases than this, but we cannot allow 
these mines to close down, as a result 
of which we will lose the mines, lose the 
machinery which is operating, and lose 
the people whom it takes years to train 
to operate the mines. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Colorado undoubtedly is familiar with 
these operations. How many persons 
are usually employed in an operation 
which produces 2,000 tons? 

Mr. ALLOTT. It would be a rela- 
tively small operation. I would say six 
or eight people. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. Six or eight people 
for a 2,000-ton operation? 

Mr. ALLOTT. This would not in- 
clude the mill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. How many would be 
in the mill? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I cannot answer that 
question. The milling facilities are us- 
ually combined. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. As to the matter of 
2,000 tons of lead, we would be giving 
the operator $160,000. The Senator 
Says there would be about a dozen peo- 
ple employed, does he? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am not willing to 
approach it upon that basis. I do not 
Know where the Senator gets his figures. 
The present-day market on lead is about 
12 cents. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 2 more minutes? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
2 more minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The present-day mar- 
ket on zinc is 13 ½ cents. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I got the figure from 
the committee report. 

z Mr. ALLOTT. It varies from day to 
ay. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Iunderstand. Igave 
the June 30 figure. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I think the Senator 
stated the figures backward a few min- 
utes ago. Zinc at the present time is 
in a rather unusual situation. It is 
higher than lead at the present time. 
The present price on lead is about 12 
cents and on zinc it is about 1344 cents. 
The subsidy would be between 12 and 17 
cents for lead and between 13% and 
14% cents for zinc. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. For what is lead sell- 
ing now—12 cents? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Twelve cents, in round 
figures. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. We are going to sub- 
sidize at 17 cents. That means we shall 
be paying 5 cents a pound. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Let me invite these 
facts to the attention of the Senator: 
first of all, this would be limited particu- 
larly to individual mines. One person 
can get a subsidy for only one unit in 
one mining district of one State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me more time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
the Senator 2 more minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. On the basis of 12 
cents a pound for lead, we would be pay- 
ing one operator $200,000 a year, and he 
would have eight people employed, as 
mentioned by the Senator from Colo- 
rado. If there are more people employed 
I should like to know how many more 
there are. I have been told the figure 
is 40. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am sorry. I do not 
know where I got the figure of eight. 
That figure just came into my head. I 
should like to correct the statement. It 
is about 40. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Forty. Then we 
would be paying $5,000 a man as subsidy? 

Mr. ALLOTT. If the Senator chooses 
to look at it that way he can. It is not 
a question of men. It is a question of 
what we are going to do to preserve the 
industry. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. So we would be pay- 
ing $5,000 a man to keep one of these 
impoverished industries operating. Can 
the Senator justify that amount of 
money being taken from the taxpayers to 
keep these mines operating? 

Mr. ALLOTT. The difference is that 
most of these mines do not produce 2,000 
tons. They produce a lesser amount. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield the Senator 1 more 
minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If they produced less 
they would have fewer people working. 

Mr. ALLOTT. If the Senator wishes 
to put this upon that basis, would he also 
wish to justify the ship subsidies, the 
construction of wharves, the construc- 
tion of docking facilities, the construc- 
tion of flood control projects on the 
basis of the number of people who are 
interested? I do not think so. What I 
am trying to say is that this may benefit 
a relatively small number of people, as 
such, but what we would be doing is 
preserving the lead and zinc industry of 
this country. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I recognize that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
1 minute yielded has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 3 more minutes? 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
fought the subsidies for the merchant 
marine. I fought the subsidies for the 
drydock people a year ago. I fought 
the subsidies for the fishing industry. 
Each industry claimed it could not sur- 
vive unless the taxpayers’ money was 
given to it. 

I am today fighting this subsidy, be- 
cause when we get through granting this, 
perhaps Ohio may come before the Sen- 
ate to ask that ceramics be subsidized 
on the same basis. I am wondering 
where the end will come. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ALLOTT. May I answer the Sen- 
ator’s question? 

Personally I would prefer to do this 
by an international agreement. If the 
bill which passed the Senate last year 
were to be passed in the House, I think 
we could do what is right and get all of 
us out of trouble. We could help the 
mining industry in that way. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s general philosophy of this subject, 
but my fear is rooted in the proposition 
that next we will have a plea from the 
railroads. They will be before us next 
year. We are preparing the way for 
them. That is why I do not think we 
ought to enter into this field. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me so that I may ask 
a question? 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Rhode Island 
to ask a question of the Senator from 
Colorado. 

Mr. PASTORE. I have only one ques- 
tion to ask the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado. Is the preservation of 
this industry tied in at all with the 
national security? 

Mr. ALLOTT. In my opinion, it is 
vitally necessary to preserve the indus- 
try. It is tied into the national security. 
It is no secret that the Russians have 
some 400 or 500 submarines. If we 
should ever get into a national emer- 
gency which did not involve the whole 
earth going up, there is no question that 
we could be shut off from roughly two- 
thirds of our lead and roughly two- 
thirds of our zinc each year. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, did the 
Senator say that we need this for na- 
tional security purposes? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Yes. I do say that. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. There are perhaps 
four or five departments which have 
sent in letters in this regard. Each one 
has said that we have more zinc and 
lead than we need, and they all oppose 
the proposal. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I will say to the Sen- 
ator that we do have more lead and zinc 
than we need, simply because we are be- 
ing flooded in this country by foreign 
imports. There is no question about 
where the excess comes from. It is not 
coming from the United States. 

Let me give the Senator some actual 
figures on lead for 1959, 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. I have seen them in 
the report. I am familiar with them. 
The Senator may state them for the 
benefit of other Senators. 

Mr. ALLOTT. In 1959 production in 
the United States was 256,000 tons, and 
we imported a total of 531,000 tons. It 
is very easy to see why under those cir- 
cumstances we are gradually debili- 
tating our lead and zinc industry, as well 
as all of our other mining industry, to 
the detriment of our own country. We 
are not helping foreign countries, be- 
cause the benefit from the cheap lead 
and zinc we are buying from abroad 
goes either to large companies or to the 
Government. It does not go to the work- 
ers. 
Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator 
from Colorado agree with me that the 
entrance of plastics into the market 
has removed a great deal of the demand 
that was formerly supplied with lead? 

Mr. President. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Recorp 
in connection with my remarks an edi- 
torial from the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of Monday, August 15. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BLOCK THAT SUBSIDY 

The domestic lead and zinc mining inter- 
ests seem to be the object of more “helpful” 
attention in Congress than almost any other 
segment of the economy, a fact more striking 
because of the extremely limited importance 
of this small industry from an economic 
standpoint. For 2 years the domestic mines 
have benefited from import quotas. These 
the Tariff Commission will review, and ought 
to abolish, this fall in light of the consid- 
erable improvement in world marketing pro- 
cedures and the voluntary restraints worked 
out through the United Nations. Now the 
industry wants great increases in tariffs, 
which have already been approved by House 
and Senate committees. Some producers 
also want Federal subsidies, a bill which has 
cleared the House. 

We have already stated our opposition to 
the tariff increases which, in many ways, 
would be the most objectionable of all the 
protectionist measures proposed. We have 
equal objections, however, to the Edmondson 
subsidy bill, which would add to the tax and 
other benefits already granted the extracting 
industries a Government price support pegged 
well above the present market. The result 
would be to perpetuate—in some case to re- 
open—high-cost uneconomic mines with no 
prospect of ever being really self-supporting. 

Some sympathy is warranted for the in- 
dividual victims of unemployment in such 
situations and perhaps some Federal help in 
resettlement would be justified. But the 
Edmondson bill envisages no permanent cure 
looking toward the reinvestment of capital 
or the retraining of workers for more pro- 
ductive enterprises. The only possible ex- 
cuse for lead-zinc subsidies would be as 
political bulwark against congressional re- 
invasion of the tariff-writing field. This 
would indeed be merely an excuse, however, 
and not a valid reason for enactment of the 
Edmondson bill. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Ohio has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Kansas 
Mr. ScHOEPPEL]. 

Mr, SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
shall support this measure—H.R. 8860— 
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which is designed to give much needed 
relief to the small lead and zinc produc- 
ers and the workers who depend upon 
this industry for their livelihood. 

This bill differs from other measures 
that have been presented in the past in 
that it applies only to those producers 
whose annual output does not exceed 
2,000 tons. It takes 40 to 45 men to 
so produce. 

Although the lead and zine industry 
in my State is comparatively small, to 
those who look to it for their bread 
and butter, it is the most important in- 
dustry in the world. I care not how 
small it may be, it is a part of the eco- 
nomic life of my State—a vital part and 
I rise today to see to it that it receives 
fair and equitable treatment. 

Statistics will show that in 1947-49, 
the tristate area which includes my 
State, produced 14.8 percent of the total 
annual production of zinc in the United 
States. In 1958, this area produced only 
2.1 percent and today its production is 
practically nil. 

The producers of these metals in my 
State are no longer waging a struggle 
for a profit but a struggle for their very 
existence and to protect the mining in- 
dustry for tomorrow. 

On three different occasions, the Tariff 
Commission has tried to give relief to 
this depressed industry. In 1953, the 
Commission instituted its first escape 
clause investigation. In 1954, the Com- 
mission unanimously recommended in- 
creased duties. But what did we do? 
Instead of following the Commission's 
recommendations, we instituted a stock- 
pile purchasing program. Again in 1958, 
the Commission entertained an industry 
petition for an escape clause action and 
on April 28, 1958, again the Commission 
unanimously found that unmanufac- 
tured lead and zine were being imported 
in such quantities as to seriously injure 
the domestic industries producing like 
and competitive products. On that very 
day, I wired the President and I quote: 

In view of the Tariff Commission’s recom- 
mendations today that unmanufactured 
lead and zinc are being imported into the 
United States in such quantities as to injure 
domestic industries and in view of the wide- 
spread unemployment in the southeast area 
of my State due to mines and smelting plants 
being closed, I respectfully urge you to take 
immediate action in line with the recom- 
mendations of Commissioners Brossard, Tal- 
bot, and Schreiber. 


The administration deemed it advis- 
able to proclaim import quotas effective 
October 1, 1958. These quotas restricted 
imports to 80 percent of the average an- 
nual competitive imports of the period 
1953-57. This did not solve the problem 
for the producers in my State. 

In 1958, Secretary Seaton then sub- 
mitted a plan to stabilize prices. This 
proposal was acceptable to the small 
producers. We in the Senate passed the 
Domestic Minerals Stabilization Act— 
S. 4036—which would have made the 
Seaton proposal operative but the House 
failed to pass the legislation. 

In March 1959, I with a number of 
other Senators joined Senator Murray 
in cosponsoring S. 1566 to stabilize the 
domestic market price of lead and zinc. 
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On August 12, 1959, I joined with a num- 
ber of Senators in cosponsoring Senate 
Resolution 162 which directed the Tariff 
Commission to make a supplementary 
investigation and report as to the cur- 
rent conditions in the lead and zine in- 
dustry. The Senate on August 21, 1959, 
passed that resolution. 

The minority report of the Commis- 
sion again found that all import quotas 
should be removed and higher tariff 
duties applied. 

The bill that is before us today is quite 
similar to the Seaton plan but is limited 
to small producers of lead and zine only. 
Under this bill, I want to emphasize pay- 
ments are made to small producers, who 
annually produce less than 2,000 tons, an 
amount equal to the amount they would 
receive if the market price of zinc were 
14% cents per pound and lead at 17 cents 
per pound. It would cost the Govern- 
ment around $25 million over a 5-year 
period. 

Call it what you may, a subsidy or by 
the highfalutin“ name of compensa- 
tory payment. The fact remains that 
the producers of these ores have been 
driven to the wall not by any acts of 
their own, but by operation of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Act which have lowered 
import duties and permitted the flow of 
ores into this country to the detriment 
of American workers. 

Time and again I have said that I 
favored reciprocal trade. But reciprocal 
trade is a two-way street. When re- 
ciprocal trade means a full dinner pail in 
Shangri-La and Government relief to the 
miners in Galena, Baxter Springs, Co- 
lumbus, and other areas of my State, I 
am against it. It is as simple as that. 

I hope the Senate will pass this meas- 
ure. If our State Department prefers 
playing “footsies” with the foreign pro- 
ducers by sidelining the American pro- 
ducers and permitting foreign producers 
to take our markets, then it is up to us 
as Members of Congress to see to it that 
our American workers are given a fair 
shake. 

I urge my colleagues to take favorable 
action on H.R. 8860. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, this bill 
gives Congress an opportunity to provide 
some relief for a segment of the lead- 
zine industry. It is designed to fit con- 
ditions in a particular area, although it 
may offer some help elsewhere, 

By limiting the stabilization payments 
to small domestic producers—those 
producing or selling up to 2,000 tons of 
lead and/or zine a year—the bill ex- 
cludes most of the lead-zine operations 
in my State of Utah. 

Even though most Utah producers will 
not be affected by it, however, I have 
given this legislation my strong support. 
I have done so because I believe it is a 
step in the right direction. I believe it 
may help to lead us to a truly adequate 
program for this depressed industry. 

For more than 10 years a great de- 
cline has occurred in the number of tons 
of lead and zine produced. In 1948, for 
example, about 3,000 men had jobs in 
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Utah lead-zinc mines. By 1952, the 
number had dropped to 2,200. By 1958 
the total was only 1,096, and last Oc- 
tober there were only 958. 

Another evidence of the depression of 
this industry is the fact that, since the 
escape clause was written into the Trade 
Agreement Act of 1951, lead-zinc is the 
only U.S. industry which has received 
two unanimous findings of injury by the 
Tariff Commission. 

The principal cause of this depression 
is cheaply mined imports. And I em- 
phasize that this bill does not offer a 
solution to that overall problem. 

Despite the import quotas imposed in 
1958, foreign imports continue to domi- 
nate our market. While we expect about 
30 percent of our industrial needs to be 
supplied by imports, today our consump- 
tion of foreign lead and zinc far exceeds 
our consumption of domestic. 

As in the past, the principal opposition 
to a more adequate program is coming 
from the administration agencies, which 
contend that the import quotas are sat- 
isfactory. 

We of the West are aware of the im- 
portance of maintaining friendly rela- 
tions with other nations. We agree that 
the United States should be especially 
concerned about the welfare of other de- 
mocracies. They have economic prob- 
lems. They are helping us hold off 
Communist expansion. But we oppose 
putting the burden primarily on the 
backs of a few domestic industries. 

Our lead-zinc industry is an irreplace- 
able natural resource. It is vital to our 
security. We must protect America’s 
ability to produce these essential metals 
whenever they are needed. 

It has taken years of work and millions 
of dollars of investment to bring our 
metal production capacity to its present 
level. It depends on numerous individ- 
ual operations. No two of these are 
alike. They vary in size, in method, in 
location. Once closed, these operations 
decay rapidly, becoming very expensive, 
or even impossible, to reopen. And the 
force of workers with the skills to oper- 
ate the mines must make new connec- 
tions and move their families to new 
locations. 

I urge the Senate to pass this bill. I 
do so with the hope that it is the fore- 
runner of a more realistic program to 
come, with the hope that the Congress 
that convenes next January, and the new 
administration, may be farsighted 
enough to put this essential industry 
on a long-range stable basis. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
President, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

I rise to oppose the bill. I point out 
to Senators that what is proposed here 
is the start of a so-called Brannan plan 
for the mining industry. The bill, if 
enacted, would authorize certain mines 
to sell their lead and zinc in the open 
market and to take any price that was 
available. There would be no object 
for the lead and zinc mines to try to get 
a good price, for if they were to get 10 
cents or even 5 cents, it would make no 
difference, because the differential be- 
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tween what they would receive in the 
open market and the 14% cents in the 
case of zinc, and 17 cents in the case 
of lead would be paid by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 

This same socialistic principle was ad- 
vocated years ago for the agriculture 
program and was rejected. 

Much has been said about whether 
we should or should not guarantee 
the price of agricultural products at 90 
percent. But this bill goes far beyond 
anything that has ever been dreamed 
of or suggested so far as supporting agri- 
culture is concerned, and it provides a 
subsidy for two segments of the mining 
industry only. 

There is no question but that if the bill 
is passed, we shall be asked next year to 
add other minerals to the program, and 
if we add all the mining industry, what 
will we do with respect to textile mills 
and other industries that are in a sim- 
ilar position? There is not money 
enough in the Federal Treasury to un- 
derwrite such a program as is proposed 
for all industries in America. 

Furthermore, I point out that the bill 
has been opposed by every agency of 
Government concerned. The Defense 
Department has written a letter to the 
committee and has emphasized the fact 
that we already have more zinc and lead 
on hand than we can conceivably use in 
the light of any type of possible emer- 
gency, and every interested agency of the 
Government has stated that the proposed 
legislation is unnecessary and should not 
be enacted. 

As the bill was reported to us, it was 
estimated that the cost would be about 
84% million a year based upon an esti- 
mate furnished by the Department of the 
Interior. I call attention to the fact 
that the estimate of the Department of 
the Interior was furnished on the basis of 
the bill as it was originally introduced, 
and not on the bill as it was passed by 
the House and reported to the Senate. 

I have before me a letter from the 
Department of Interior dated August 19, 
1960, addressed to the minority leader, 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
in which Mr. Royce A. Hardy, Assistant 
Secretary, states: “The $4.4 million pres- 
ently in the bill simply will not cover the 
anticipated output of the small mines 
under the amended language. There- 
fore, the result would be a proportioning 
of the funds to less than the full amount 
of their production, even though pro- 
duced in anticipation of receiving full 
benefit. 

If the Senate wishes that every par- 
ticipant in this program shall get his 
full share of the payment authorized, the 
total appropriation authorized in the bill 
will have to be substantially increased 
to an estimated 813% million. If the 
bill is ever enacted, it will be only an 
opening wedge. If there is any doubt 
in anyone’s mind as to the point, I only 
remind him that only a few years ago 
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this line, and which was rejected by 
Congress, involved an estimated cost of 
$800 million. It proposed to support 
practically every segment of the mining 
industry. That bill was likewise opposed 
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on the same basis and by the same 
agencies of government. The bill was 
defeated. 

Another bill was introduced later and 
its estimated cost was between $50 mil- 
lion and $75 million. That bill was 
defeated. 

Last year or the year before a bill 
was passed by Congress which provided 
for a cost of about $30 million, and the 
President vetoed it. This time the re- 
quest has been lowered in an effort to get 
it passed. Apparently the idea now is get 
a foot in the door and establish this prin- 
ciple of subsidy payments, then work 
higher. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may obtain 
a little information? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware whether 
there is any precedent in laws now on the 
statute books for granting a subsidy to 
any segment of our economy for the dif- 
ference between the market price of a 
product and a fixed sum? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. To my 
knowledge there is not. That is the dan- 
gerous part of this whole bill, because 
once we establish a precedent, it will 
spread not alone to every segment of 
the mining industry, but into the textile 
industries and to other industries in- 
cluding agriculture. We cannot find 
enough money in the Treasury of this 
country to subsidize these industries un- 
der this Brannan type of a subsidy pro- 
gram. To pass this bill would establish 
a very dangerous precedent. 

Mr. KEATING. Icertainly agree with 
the general sentiments expressed by the 
distinguished Senator from Delaware. I 
note that the price of lead on June 30 
was 13 cents, and the bill would assure a 
guaranteed price of 17 cents. Is that 


correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. 

Mr. KEATING. The price of zine on 
that day was 12 cents. The bill would 
assure a price of 144% cents; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. KEATING. But it would apply 
only to certain lead and zinc companies, 
and not to all of them; is that correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
true with respect to the bill which is 
presently before us, although the original 
proposal some years ago was to apply 
it to practically all minerals. Once they 
get the nose of the camel under the 
tent, and this subsidy principle 
established, undoubtedly it will be ex- 
panded to all of the mining industry as 
well as to other industries. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield fur- 
ther? 
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Mr, WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Therefore, the bill 
would benefit only a small segment, in 
the first place, of our total economy, and 
would furthermore benefit only a seg- 
ment of that small segment. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. As was pointed out earlier in 
the colloquy, this subsidy would amount 
to about $5,000 for each employee in the 
case of one mine, Certainly we are in 
favor of keeping men at work but we 
cannot subsidize marginal mines, at a 
cost of $5,000 for each employee. We 
cannot place such a burden on the tax- 
payers. If we adopt this plan with re- 
spect to a particular segment of the min- 
ing industry, it will soon be urged that 
we apply it to every segment of the min- 
ing industry, and then to all other in- 
dustries as well. 

I hope the Senate will defeat this bill 
and if they do not then I predict the 
President will veto it. 

Mr. KEATING. I agree with the con- 
clusions reached by our distinguished 
friend from Delaware. It seems that 
this is fundamentally unsound legisla- 
tion. It is not in accord with the tenets 
of the Republican Party to the effect that 
our economy must be free and competi- 
tive and that we must not and should 
not directly support industries which 
cannot otherwise make a go of it. It is 
not, furthermore, in accord with my own 
concepts of fairness as to other segments 
of our economy. 

I do not want to see the day when 
we extend this principle of Federal sub- 
sidization to other segments of our econ- 
omy. In a sense, I hope that this bill, 
rather than being a lead bill, will prove 
to be a lead balloon and will never get 
off the ground. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Iam 
in accord with the position of the able 
and distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware on the pending bill. I compliment 
him for bringing to the attention of the 
country the important points he is 
bringing out about the bill, and the ob- 
noxious provisions of it. 

Mr. President, I must oppose the pas- 
sage of H.R. 8860. The domestic lead 
and zine producers deserve sympathetic 
treatment at the hands of Congress for 
they are unquestionably in a bad pre- 
dicament. They are faced literally with 
extinction because of the imports of lead 
and zinc. In 1946 imports of lead equaled 
19 percent of U.S. production; by 1951 
imports were 75 percent of U.S. produc- 
tion; in 1958 they were 91 percent of 
US. production. Zinc imports have 
risen from 37 percent of U.S. production 
in 1946 to 119 percent of U.S. production 
in 1958. Since 1952 U.S. production of 
lead has. declined 35 percent, and do- 
mestic production of zinc has declined 
37 percent. There can be no other con- 
clusion but that the imports of lead and 
zine are resulting in the destruction of 
domestic production of these metals. 

The lead and zinc industries have 
utilized every possible approach under 
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the so-called Reciprocal Trade Act to ob- 
tain relief. That relief has been denied 
25 a split decision of the Tariff Commis- 
sion. 

My heart goes out to both the pro- 
ducers and the employees of these min- 
ing industries. They should be granted 
relief. Subsidies, however, Mr. President, 
are not the answer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
3 additional minutes to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
lead and zine industries are but two of 
many of the domestic industries which 
are suffering from the competition of im- 
ports, which have a competitive ad- 
vantage stemming primarily from the 
low scale of wages in the country of ori- 
gin of the imports. Although many of 
these industries have sought relief from 
the administration and the Congress in 
the form of wiser administration of the 
trade program and changes in the basic 
law itself by the Congress to insure a 
more realistic administration, both the 
Congress and the administration have re- 
peatedly failed to take realistic action. 

We have heard advocated on this floor 
on a number of occasions that the proper 
course is to subsidize with tax money the 
industries which are so depressed. This, 
to the best of my knowledge, is the first 
attempt to actually carry out such an un- 
wise and unrealistic proposal. We must 
not adopt the approach of subsidies as 
a remedy for this situation for although 
this bill will incur an annual expense of 
only about $5 million, it will set the 
precedent for the same approach to the 
innumerable industries which are now 
suffering from identical causes. Subsi- 
dies are not the answer, Mr. President, 
and as much as my heart goes out to the 
lead and zinc industries, I cannot in good 
conscience support a bill which is so un- 
wise in principle. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. THURMOND. I am happy to 
yield to the very able and distinguished 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator 
from South Carolina tell us whether the 
textile industry in South Carolina is in 
distress; and if subsidies are justified 
for the lead and zine industry, would 
they not likewise be justified for the 
textile industry? 

Mr. THURMOND. The textile indus- 
try is hit just about as hard as any in- 
dustry in this Nation. Our Govern- 
ment ranks textile second only to steel 
in the matter of national defense. If 
conditions get worse, the textile industry 
will be closed, and in the event of war 
or emergency I do not know what we 
will do. It is urgent that the industry 
be kept open. The textile industry is 
seriously handicapped and seriously in- 
jured by the tremendous imports coming 
into the country, just as lead and zinc 
imports are coming into the country. I 
do not believe subsidies are the answer. 
The distinguished and able Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE] is 
chairman of the Textile Subcommittee 
which has done good work in this field. 
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We have about reached the conclusion— 
at least I have—that if the administra- 
tion does not take some action to protect 
the industry it will be necessary to come 
to Congress for legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has again expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield 1 additional minute to 
the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. I do not believe 
that subsidies are the answer. We will 
have to adopt quotas, or devise some 
other type of legislative means, but not 
give handouts to an industry when it is 
in trouble, in order to keep the industry 
going on and on by support of the Fed- 
eral Government with grants. I do not 
believe that is the answer. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Did the Senator from 
South Carolina hear the statement that 
on the basis of the proposed subsidies, we 
would be giving $5,000 to every person 
in a lead and zinc mine? Did he hear 
of that development? In other words, 
we would give $200,000 for 1 year to a 
mine employing 40 people. I should like 
to hear the Senator’s comment on that 
point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has again expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
1 additional minute to the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. My view is entirely 
in accord with his. I believe we would 
set a precedent which would later rise 
up to harass us. 

If we set a precedent by passing this 
kind of proposed legislation, then in fair- 
ness and justice we shall have to help the 
bicycle industry, the watch industry, the 
textile industry, and before long the steel 
industry and every other industry in the 
country. That is a very dangerous 
precedent. 

Mr. President, I believe the distin- 
guished Senator from Montana was 
about to ask me a question a few minutes 
ago. I shall be pleased to yield to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Carolina 
has expired. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I shall lend 
the Senator from Montana 1 minute, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senator from South Carolina said that if 
conditions in the textile industry become 
more distressed, the industry would have 
to ask Congress for help. That is exactly 
what the depressed zinc and lead indus- 
try is doing. I think we ought to take 
into consideration the fact that lead and 
zinc are domestic natural resources 
which we are trying to preserve. 

As one who has worked in the copper 
mines in Coeur d’Alene, Butte, and Ari- 
zona for 10 years, I know what happens 
to mines when they are allowed to de- 
teriorate. ‘The roofs cave in, the walls 
fall down, and the sumps fill with water. 

It is possible to transfer an industry 
from one location to another, but not a 
mine. For that reason, I think the lead 
and zinc mines need special considera- 
tion. 
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Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
heartily agree with the Senator concern- 
ing the importance of the lead and zinc 
industry, as I said a few minutes ago. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Montana has 
expired. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield 1 
more minute. 

Mr. THURMOND. However, I do not 
believe subsidies are the answer. When 
I said that the textile industry might 
have to ask Congress for relief, I did 
not mean that that industry would ask 
for subsidies. I meant that the textile 
industry needs legislation to restrict the 
tremendous amount of imports of tex- 
tiles into this country. If the amount 
of imports were limited, the domestic 
textile industry could stand on its own 
feet; it would not want any subsidies. 
It does not want subsidies now. 

I believe that if we were to restrict the 
quantities of lead and zinc which are 
being imported into the United States, 
those industries would not want sub- 
sidies either. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield 2 minutes 
to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I oppose 
the bill and support the position taken 
by the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

The administration opposes the Ed- 
mondson bill, H.R. 8860, which would 
subsidize lead and zinc production. 

Enactment of the bill would involve 
the President with a very difficult choice: 
to veto and suffer the domestic conse- 
quences or to sign and suffer adverse in- 
ternational effects, especially in Mexico, 
Peru, and Canada. 

A possible amendment to the Edmond- 
son bill is S. 1245 which provides pro- 
duction subsidies— incentive pay- 
ments“ for columbium-tantalum, beryl, 
and chromite. While Interior has sup- 
ported S. 1245, it appears it could not be 
enacted alone. It might be attached to 
the Edmondson bill as an amendment. 

Another possible addition could be the 
fluorspar amendment, since it has an ap- 
proach generally similar to H.R. 8860. 

Shortcomings of the Edmondson bill— 
H.R. 8860—are: 

By providing a subsidy computed on 
the difference between market price and 
a target price, it would stimulate un- 
needed production in the less efficient 
mines regardless of market price. It 
would induce additional production esti- 
mated at 40,000 tons during the first 
year; 80,000 tons in the second year; and 
somewhat more thereafter. 

Thus, it would depress market prices 
for lead and zine and induce layoffs in 
some of the mines that are now pro- 
ducing. 

Depressed market prices would fur- 
ther harm lead-zine exporters to the 
United States who are already subject to 
our import quotas. This would be par- 
ticularly serious to Mexico, Peru, and 
Canada. And this adverse reaction could 
very well be shared throughout Latin 
America. 
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It would establish an undesirable 
precedent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Connecticut 
has expired. 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1960 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, on another 
matter, will the Senator from Illinois 
yield me 1 additional minute? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 1 additional 
minute to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, during the 
consideration of the Kennedy-Morse 
minimum wage bill, I stated that Fed- 
eral action in this field should be limited 
to establishing fair labor standards for 
employees who work for enterprises sub- 
stantially engaged in interstate com- 
merce, and that the respective States 
should establish such standards for the 
employees of intrastate businesses, in- 
cluding retail stores, hotels, restaurants, 
laundries, and other enterprises which 
are essentially local in nature. 

These considerations prompted my 
vote for the Holland amendment, which 
would have eliminated from the Ken- 
nedy-Morse bill the language which per- 
mits extension of Federal regulation and 
control to every local business, and for 
the Dirksen substitute, which would 
have increased the minimum wage to 
$1.15 for those presently covered, and 
would have extended coverage to about 
2 million workers who are employed by 
enterprises clearly in interstate com- 
merce. 

I supported the Monroney amend- 
ment, and voted against the motion of 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MORSE] 
to table it. That amendment would 
have limited the application of the act 
to retail or service enterprises operating 
in two or more States. 

I regret that the Monroney amend- 
ment was tabled by a vote of 50 to 48, 
but the closeness of the vote, and the 
Senate’s subsequent adoption of the An- 
derson amendment exempting hotels, 
motels, restaurants, automobile, and 
farm equipment dealers—which I sup- 
ported—leads me to hope that the bill 
will be substantially improved when it 
goes to a conference between the House 
and Senate. 

The Democratic presidential candi- 
date’s insistence upon extending Federal 
regulation and control in this field to all 
businesses, even those engaged only in 
local activities, was demonstrated by his 
vote against the Monroney amendment. 
The political cynicism which motivated 
many Democratic Senators to support 
the Anderson amendment was demon- 
strated by candid admissions that they 
favored it only as a means of forestalling 
the adoption of the Monroney amend- 
ment, which it did. 

Mr. President, I hope that from the 
House-Senate conference will emerge a 
bill which will extend protection under 
the act to many more workers employed 
by enterprises substantially engaged in 
interstate commerce, and which will 
provide for an adequate increase in the 
minimum wage. Such a bill would con- 
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form to the Republican platform, and if 
it is presented I shall vote for adoption 
of the conference report. 


STABILIZATION OF MINING OF LEAD 
AND ZINC ON PUBLIC, INDIAN, AND 
OTHER LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8860) to stabilize the 
mining of lead and zinc by small domestic 
producers on public, Indian, and other 
lands, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, how 
stands the time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
proponents have 4 minutes remaining; 
the opponents have 1 minute remaining. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I rec- 
ognize that the lead and zinc bill before 
us presents a very difficult problem, but 
I should like every Senator to place him- 
self in the position in which we who come 
from areas having lead and zinc mines 
find ourselves. 

In 1956, in Colorado, there were 95 
lead and zinc mines operating whose pro- 
duction was less than 4,000 tons of lead 
and zinc combined. These are the mines 
that would qualify for stabilization pay- 
ments under this bill. Today not a single 
one of those mines is operating. Why 
are they not operating? Because im- 
ports of lead and zine have flooded into 
this country. What have we sought to 
do before we developed the concept in 
this bill? We have tried to exhaust our 
administrative remedy. We have gone 
before the Tariff Commission and have 
attempted to get action from the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. But as 
of today, there has been no effective 
action. The Tariff Commission insti- 
tuted a quota system, but the quota sys- 
tem has failed to work. 

Let us remember two things: (1) the 
economic condition of the lead- and zinc- 
producing regions of the United States, 
and (2) the crisis we may be confronted 
with in the event the international situ- 
ation continues to deteriorate. There 
is critical unemployment in the metal 
mining regions. Furthermore those very 
metal mines which may be needed if a 
defense crisis develops, will be destroyed 
by flooding and lost to the Nation unless 
we reactivate them through this pro- 
gram. For a relatively small investment, 
considering the great amount of money 
we are spending on foreign aid, the lead 
and zine industry could be saved. It 
would be a very small subsidy to re- 
activate and strengthen only small 
producers. 

I have always supported the reciprocal 
trade program. I have always supported 
appropriations for mutual security. 
We know that we must not build bar- 
riers around ourselves in the field of 
trade. Nevertheless, when we permit the 
destruction of local economies, I think 
a duty rests upon the Government to 
help restore those areas, whether they 
are in the New England States, the dis- 
tressed Appalachian region, the Rocky 
Mountains, or elsewhere. 
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We have discussed this program be- 
fore. I think this would be a good pilot 
test. We could try it out to see how 
effective it might be. This program does 
not require large appropriations, yet it 
will help save the small metal mining 
industry, reduce unemployment, and 
keep mines critically needed for national 
defense from flooding. 

This is a sensible bill. As I have 
stated before, I believe it can be made 
to work. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Colorado has 
expired. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I shall 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr]. Be- 
fore I yield to him, I should like to yield 
to the distinguished junior Senator from 
Nevada. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nevada has only 2 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield 1 minute to the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ne- 
vada. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, it does 
not seem necessary to detail for this 
astute body the continuing critical plight 
of our domestic mining industry. You 
are all well aware of the depressed con- 
dition of the industry and the communi- 
ties which support that industry. There 
have been layoffs and curtailment; mines 
have been shut down; organizations have 
been disrupted; entire communities have 
been turned into ghost towns. 

What happens to the miners when this 
occurs? They are trained to recover 
those ores so vital to our economy and 
our defense. Where do they turn? 
There is little hope for them. The home 
in which they plan to rear their children 
has suddenly become a house in a dead 
town which cannot be sold because it has 
no value. There are no employment op- 
portunities in other mining towns be- 
cause Virtually all such communities are 
facing the same distressing dilemma. 
Their only hope is down in the mine. 
And the hope of many others also looks 
there for fulfillment. The local mer- 
chant, the mechanic, the wholesaler, the 
schoolteacher, and all others who com- 
bine to give life to a community, must 
depend ultimately on a successful mining 
operation. 

Beyond this, of course, is the welfare 
of the entire Nation. No one will deny 
that the final best hope of our Nation, 
both economically and defensively, is de- 
pendent on a healthy, producing mining 
capacity. 

And now to the legislation before us. 
H.R. 8860 is designed to assist a segment 
of the mining industry which is basic to 
our whole economy. 

May I just briefly point up what has 
happened to the lead-zinc industry dur- 
ing the last decade. In 1952 there were 
over 900 domestic mines producing ores 
or concentrates which were chiefly of 
value for their lead and zinc content. 
By 1956 this number had dropped to 544. 
By 1958 the number was less than 300. 
Although I do not have the exact figures, 
I know that additional mines ceased 
operations during 1959. 

In Nevada, income from lead mining 

dropped from $2.34 million in 1953 to 
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$971,000 in 1958. Income from zinc 
dropped from $4.8 million to $19,000. 
The effect of such a terrific reduction on 
the economy and the employment of the 
communities involved is not difficult to 
comprehend. 

H.R. 8860 would provide sufficient 
assistance to this depressed industry to 
give it new life. 

Just 2 weeks ago, the inspector of 
mines in my State told me that enact- 
ment of this legislation would make it 
possible for those lead and zinc mines 
in Nevada, which have been unable to 
operate these past years, to resume oper- 
ation on a limited basis. 

I have recently visited many of the 
communities which a few years ago were 
thriving and prosperous. Today they 
are decaying. The mines are filling with 
water except in those cases where the 
owners are continuing to spend money 
to maintain them. Houses and busi- 
ness establishments are boarded up. 
The technical knowledge required to 
operate our mines is being wasted. 

Our young men hesitate to train for 
this field because of the bleak opportu- 
nities presently afforded there. Our Na- 
tion cannot afford to allow such a situa- 
tion to continue. 

Mr. President, I cannot overemphasize 
the solemn fact that our national de- 
fense, and perhaps our very survival, are 
dependent upon a producing lead and 
zinc industry. To place unlimited faith 
in foreign imports could be disastrous. 
Reflect, if you will, on what could have 
happened recently to our sugar supply, 
except that a successful system of im- 
port quotas had kept the domestic sugar 
industry healthy. Similar circumstances 
could suddenly upset our foreign sup- 
ply of lead and zinc. It is incumbent 
upon us to provide whatever assistance 
our lead-zine industry needs to maintain 
operations. We cannot afford to allow 
our mines to fill with water; nor can we 
afford to lose the skills of those men who 
have the technical training necessary to 
successfully operate our mines. 

Mr. President, H.R. 8860 will prevent 
a further deterioration of the lead-zinc 
industry. It is designed to provide 
enough assistance to small producers 
that they can maintain their mines. 
They can stay alive, as it were; and yet, 
this bill is not of such design that it 
would damage any good-neighbor coun- 
try which now sells lead and zinc to this 
country. 

Mr. President, H.R. 8860 deserves the 
support of all Senators. It is not a par- 
tisan issue. There are vigorous advo- 
cates of this legislation on both sides 
of the aisle. 

Both of our great political parties, in 
their recently adopted platforms, have 
recognized the problem which this bill 
is designed to correct. Both have 
pledged themselves to find edequate pro- 
grams of assistance. Both have recog- 
nized the need for full employment in a 
free and healthy society. This bill would 
certainly help to attain that goal. 

Senators are repeatedly pointing up 
the need for wise utilization of our nat- 
ural resources. This legislation provides 
a vehicle whereby they can implement 
their opinions. It can be done at a very 
modest cost. The program proposed 
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here would require approximately $4.5 
million per year for a 5-year period. 

Mr. President, this bill involves more 
than my State; it involves the national 
interest. By enacting it, we provide for 
the continued operation of these mines; 
we keep hundreds of miner families on 
the job and off relief; we save small busi- 
nessmen in mining towns; and we get 
mineral production the Nation can use. 

In short, we reverse a ruinous trend. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield the 
remainder of my time to the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, the bill is 
the outgrowth of a realization on the 
part of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the House and the 
Senate of the necessity to make a sub- 
stantial start in the direction of saving a 
great American industry, the lead and 
zine mines, 

It is a very modest program. The out- 
side limit is less than $5,000 a year. Yet 
it represents the difference between life 
and death to hundreds of mines and, 
therefore, to dozens of communities in 
this country. With the bill in operation, 
there will be a chance for them to live 
and to survive. But if the bill is not en- 
acted, they are doomed. 

I earnestly seek the cooperation of all 
the fine Members of this body in voting 
for a measure that is so worthy. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, how much 
time remains under my control? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty 
seconds. 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield that time to the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas is recognized for 30 
seconds. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to endorse the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma, and to 
go on record as favoring the bill for the 
same reasons. 

This measure is a very important one, 
and I sincerely hope it will be passed by 
the Senate this afternoon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware has 1 minute re- 
maining under his control. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield that time to the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. LauscHeE]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio is recognized for 1 min- 
ute. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I do 
not believe that it is possible for us to 
support this bill if we contemplate ren- 
dering service to the taxpayers and the 
citizens of the country. 

I wish to leave with the Senate this 
thought: It has developed that by means 
of the bill, these mine operators will 
be paid $5,000 per person employed, to 
keep the mines open for 1 year. On the 
basis of the present difference between 
the market price of lead and the subsidy 
now proposed, this program, if placed 
into effect, will give $200,000 of the tax- 
payers’ money to each mine operator, 
for the mine operator will be hiring 40 
persons, at $5,000 per person. I do not 
think we are justified in adopting that 
course. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
available time has been used by both 
sides. 

The bill is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill has been read the third time. 
The question now is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
this question, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, am I 
recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MANSFIELD in the chair). The Senator 
is recorded. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How am I re- 
corded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the 
affirmative. 

If the Chair may be allowed to make 
a statement, it is the understanding of 
the Chair that there has been a power 
shortage, and because of that, there will 
be a delay. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. May I inquire how 
I am recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator may. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Am I recorded in 
the affirmative or the negative? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recorded as having voted in 
the affirmative. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, am I recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recorded. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. How am I 
recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recorded as having voted in 
the affirmative. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it in order, under 
the emergency circumstances, to ask for 
a 5-minute delay in the announcement 
of the vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that would not be in 
order, in spite of the unusual circum- 
stances. 

Mr. MORSE. I ask if the Senator 
from Oregon is recorded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recorded. 
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Mr. MORSE. Will the Presiding Of- 
ficer mind advising me how I voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recorded as having voted in 
the affirmative. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. 
how am I recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri is recorded as 
having voted in the affirmative. 

Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. President, am 
I recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recorded. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Will the Chair in- 
form me how I am recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recorded as having voted in 
the affirmative. 

Mr. TALMADGE, I thank the Chair. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, may I in- 
quire as to whether or nor I am recorded 
on this rollcall? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah is recorded. 

Mr. MOSS. Will the Chair inform me 
as to how I am recorded on this rollcall? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recorded as having voted in 
the affirmative. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, is 
it in order to address a parliamentary in- 
quiry to the Chair? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would 
depend upon what the parliamentary in- 
quiry is about. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like to 
inquire of the Chair if there is any con- 
ceivable contingency which would per- 
mit a delay in the announcement of the 
vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that is not a proper 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, would 
it be in order to ask unanimous consent 
that Senators who are late because of the 
power shortage be allowed to record their 
votes provided they are in the Senate 
Chamber in the next 10 minutes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is not in a position to entertain 
that request, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Chair allow me to ask the Senator 
from Florida to repeat the parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The question I ad- 
dressed to the Presiding Officer was 
whether or not it was in order to ask 
unanimous consent that Senators who 
are delayed by reason of the power failure 
be allowed, within 10 minutes, to have 
their votes recorded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
dent, that cannot be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has announced it is not in a posi- 
tion to grant that request, and that such 
a request would be out of order. 

Mr. ROBERTSON entered the Cham- 
ber and voted in the negative. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, due to 
the noise, it was not possible for me to 
hear the response of the Chair to the 
parliamentary inquiry propounded by 
the distinguished Senator from Florida. 
Will the Chair kindly repeat his ruling 
in that regard? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Chair answered in the negative. 


President, 


Mr. Presi- 
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Mr. KEATING. I thank the Chair. 

The vote was recapitulated. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Dopp], the Senator from California 
(Mr. Encie], the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jorpan], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
EnGLE] is paired with the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from California 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Vermont would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Haypen], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. JOR- 
DAN], and the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. O’MaHoney] would each vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BEALL], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], 
and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Martin] 
is absent by leave of the Senate on of- 
ficial business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] is detained on official business 
and is paired with the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Vermont would 
vote “nay,” and the Senator from Cali- 
fornia would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 59, 
nays 28, as follows: 


No. 301] 
YEAS—59 

Allott Hart Mansfield 
Anderson Hartke Monroney 
Bartlett Hill 
Bennett Holland Moss 
Bible Humphrey Mundt 
Burdick Jackson Murray 
Byrd, W. Va Johnson, Tex. Proxmire 
Cannon Johnston, S.C. Randolph 
Carlson Kefauver Schoeppel 
Carroll Kennedy Smathers 
Case, S. Dak Kerr Sparkman 

urch Kuchel Stennis 
Dworshak Long, Hawail Symington 
Eastland ong, La. Talmadge 
Ellender Lusk Wiley 
Ervin McCarthy Williams, N.J. 
Fong McClellan Yarborough 
Fulbright cGee Young, N. Dak, 

ore McNamara Young, Ohio 
Gruening Magnuson 
NAYS—28 
Bridges Frear Pastore 
Bush Goldwater Prouty 
Butler Green Robertson 
Byrd, Va Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Case, N.J Hruska Scott 
Clark Javits Smith 
Cotton Keating Thurmond 
Curtis Lausche Williams, Del. 
Dirksen Morton 
Douglas Muskie 
NOT VOTING—13 

Alken Dodd Martin 
Beall Engle O'Mahoney 
Capehart Hayden Russell 
Chavez Hennings 
Cooper Jordan 


So the bill (H.R. 8860) was passed. 
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Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
to lay on the table the motion to recon- 
sider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Florida voted for the pas- 
sage of the bill which has just been 
passed, but since he almost invariably 
votes against subsidies, and since he does 
not wish to have this vote regarded as a 
precedent in cases which he thinks are 
not like this one, the Senator from Flor- 
ida wishes to state briefly exactly why 
he voted for the bill. 

First, the Senator from Florida is one 
of those who has voted against the de- 
pressed area bills in several sessions, al- 
ways for the reason that, as presented, 
they covered much too great territory 
and, in the opinion of the Senator from 
Florida, reached into many places where 
there was no real distress and no real 
need for assistance. In this instance it 
seemed to the Senator from Florida that 
the bill is confined to the exact areas and 
industries which are in distress and 
which are entitled to some aid. 

The second point, Mr. President, is 
that the Senator from Florida felt, under 
the showing in regard to the bill, there 
was no doubt that the bill was con- 
fined in its action to an industry of na- 
tional importance from the standpoint of 
the strategic minerals which it produces, 
and that it is no answer to simply say 
we have in the stockpile enough lead and 
zinc to carry us through any particular 
emergency. 

The Senator from Florida thought 
these mines should be kept open rather 
than be flooded and the machinery and 
mines lost. 

In the third place, the Senator from 
Florida, after studying the bill, felt that 
it was carefully limited to actual small 
mining operations that have been open 
and producing in the last short period 
of time, and would not open the door to 
the production of new and uneconomical 
mining units. 

In the last place, it is limited in the 
number of years in which the subsidy 
would operate, and it calls for relatively 
small expenditures. 

The Senator from Florida thought 
this was a useful experiment in a field 
in which the Nation could well make an 
effort, and which appealed to the Sen- 
ator from Florida, particularly in view 
of the fact that only this morning, he 
was asked as a member of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, to pass upon 
a request, which was very generously 
acted upon by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, for us to send abroad about $4 
billion in foreign aid, which helps other 
nations, which, at least in many in- 
stances the Senator from Florida thinks 
can be helped to our own definite ad- 
vantage. 

The Senator from Florida has made 
this statement, not only because the vote 
that he has cast for a subsidy in this 
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case differs from his normal procedure 
and his almost uniform procedure, but 
because in earlier discussions today he 
may have led some of his friends, in- 
cluding the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LavscHE], to conclude that his attitude 
was otherwise. The Senator from 
Florida has made a very careful study 
of this measure today, and wishes the 
Recorp to show the exact reasons why 
he has thus voted and why he does not 
regard this bill as a precedent for the 
support of subsidies generally. 

Lyield the floor. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Myr. President, I point 
out for purposes of the record that this 
year the Senate established two new 
forms of subsidy and expanded one 
other. It decided to subsidize the fish- 
ing industry because the fishing industry 
was unable to compete and was being 
outpriced. Today the Senate decided to 
subsidize the mineral mining industry 
dealing with lead and zinc. About 2 
months ago we increased the subsidy to 
the merchant marine. I predict that in 
the next session this parade will grow 
faster and larger. Today we declared by 
our vote that we are willing to pay a 
subsidy of $5,000 per employee. It has 
not been disputed that the mining inter- 
ests will receive $200,000 per firm on the 
basis of the present difference between 
what the market price is and what the 
subsidy calls for. To hire one person we 
propose to pay a subsidy of $5,000. I 
think it is shocking, and I think there 
will be some answering to do, if the 
story is told to the taxpayers of the Na- 
tion that the Congress of the United 
States today decided that for the pur- 
pose of keeping uneconomically unsound 
mines open it would authorize the pay- 
ment of $5,000 to hire one person. No 
one will dispute the figure. The figures 
have been established and are irrevoca- 
ble. That is the story. From the Senate 
today comes the message that we are 
prepared to subsidize in the sum of 
$5,000 per person. We are not taking 
our money. We are taking the taxpay- 
ers’ money, and we are taking it under 
the pretense of helping the worker, when 
in fact we are intending to help only the 
men who own those mines. 


PRICE SUPPORT LEVEL FOR MILK 
AND BUTTERFAT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 1654, 
S. 2917. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 2917) to 
establish a price support level for milk 
and butterfat. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 2917) to establish a price support 
level for milk and butterfat, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That subsection (c) of section 201 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1446), as 
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amended, is further amended by adding the 
following new sentence to be inserted im- 
mediately after the first sentence: Notwith- 
standing the foregoing provisions, for the 
period beginning with the enactment of this 
sentence and ending March 31, 1961, the 
price of milk for manufacturing purposes 
and the price of butterfat shall be supported 
at not less than $3.22 per hundredweight and 
59.6 cents per pound, respectively.” 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the names 
of the senior Senator from Michigan 
Mr. McNamara] and the junior Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. BurpicK] be 
added as cosponsors to S. 2917. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
is a bill which has enthusiastic and bi- 
partisan support. Among its cosponsors 
are the ranking Republican member of 
the Agriculture Committee the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] as well as the 
senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc], the senior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munpr], all of whom are 
Republican members of the Agricultural 
Committee, the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the sen- 
ior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY], the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. McCartuy], the junior Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], 
the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], the junior Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. CARLSON], the senior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Magnuson], the 
junior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson], the junior Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Prouty], my senior colleague 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WiLey], and the 
senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS]. 

This is a very simple and moderate bill. 
The bill seeks to increase the floor of 
price supports for manufacturing milk 
from the present $3.06 to $3.22, and the 
floor under the price for supporting but- 
terfat from 56.6 cents to 59.6 cents. 

The proposed new floors would be ef- 
fective only through the present market- 
ing year, that is, until March 31, 1961. 
The principal effect of the bill would be 
simply to prevent dairy prices from go- 
ing lower than the market. It would not 
mean an increase in the present income 
of dairy farmers as much as it would 
mean that dairy farmers would not suf- 
fer a further diminution in their income. 

This is a moderate bill for a number 
of reasons. First, as I say, it would sim- 
ply maintain the price which was the 
average price during the past marketing 
year. 

In the second place, there would be 
very little, if any, Government cost. The 
testimony of representatives of the De- 
partment of Agriculture at the hearings 
on the bill indicated that the cost to 
the Government would be extremely 
slight. The fact is that we now have 
only a seasonal inventory of dried milk 
and of butter. There is no inventory at 
all of cheese. There is every prospect 
that within the next few months we 
shall have no inventory of dried milk 
or butter. In fact, we anticipate there 
will be no dairy products at all on the 
CCC inventory, so that we shall have a 
balance between supply and demand. 
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It is a moderate bill also because the 
savings which the farmers will enjoy 
will occur in the marketplace, and not 
result in any additional Government 
subsidy. It is a moderate bill, too, be- 
cause $3.22 works out to 6% cents a 
quart, which is what the farmer will 
receive as the national market average. 
He may get less than that, because that 
is the national market average. 

It still maintains a sliding scale. 
Many people confuse the bill by thinking 
that we are moving up from 75 percent 
to 90 percent in price supports. We are 
doing nothing of the kind. 

It represents a moderate increase in 
the price support, but we still keep the 
sliding scale. As a matter of fact, on 
our own calculations, the present price 
support is below the legal price support, 
which is 75 percent of parity. On the 
basis of the parity equivalent which was 
maintained until 1954, we calculate the 
present $3.06 as less than 70 percent of 
parity, and the correction will make it 
73.5 percent of parity. Even accepting 
the Benson modernized parity equiva- 
lent of 76.8, we would lift it to 80.9. This 
is a moderate bill in that sense, too. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is it not 
correct that, in the dairy products field, 
at the present time there are no sub- 
stantial surpluses on which we are either 
paying storage or required to have any 
great disposal program? 

Mr, PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
South Dakota is eminently correct, 
That is true; there is no surplus what- 
ever of cheese. There is about a 1-week 
surplus, in terms of the national con- 
sumption, so far as butter is concerned, 
and there is a small surplus of dried 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I am 
glad to have the Senator’s assurance on 
that point. That was my impression. I 
wish to make it clear so that the situa- 
tion will not be confused with some of the 
other commodities on which we do have 
substantial surpluses in storage, and in 
connection with which the people are 
properly concerned that we will have 
increased storage charges. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota. 
He makes an excellent point. The dairy 
industry is not asking for special con- 
sideration. We are asking merely for 
an opportunity to have the Government 
cooperate with the dairy industry so that 
the dairy farmers will not suffer a sharp 
drop in income during flush parts of the 
year. We know from past experience 
that these sharp fluctuations mean the 
cheese producer will widen the margin, 
and the farmer will get less, but the 
consumer will pay the same. It will 
mean a stable price throughout the year 
for the farmer, rather than a fluctuation 
at his own expense. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am very much 
interested in the program to provide an 
adequate return to the dairymen. I 
should like to ask whether the cheese 
and butter that may be acquired in this 
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surplus program is used in supplying the 
school lunch program, which we have 
had for so many years and which has 
proved so useful in building up the 
health and bodies of our children of 
school age. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is indeed. It is 
used for that purpose. It is also used 
for Public Law 480 purposes. It is used 
for many constructive and helpful pur- 
poses. It is used in the school milk pro- 
gram. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Do I understand 
correctly that fluid milk, as well as by- 
products, is also available for use in the 
school lunch program? 

Mr. PROXMITRE. Fluid milk is avail- 
able in the school lunch program; yes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Therefore it would 
be an asset to the farmers, and it would 
also have a great deal to do with con- 
tinuing a fine program, which has done 
so much for our country. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 
There is an urgent need for this program 
in this field. The prices which the dairy 
farmer receives are down 25 percent from 
what they were 8 years ago. The costs 
have been rising relentlessly and steadily. 
The fact is that in my State of Wiscon- 
sin—and I believe this is true also in the 
State of the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Humpurey]—the De- 
partment of Agriculture shows that on 
the average—and this is not the mar- 
ginal farmer—the farmer receives, if we 
allow him a 4-percent return on his in- 
vested capital, 66 cents an hour for the 
labor he puts in on his farm. This is 
the result of the drop in the prices and 
the rise in cost during the past 8 years. 

In conclusion, let me say that the pro- 
posal was enthusiastically supported by 
all dairy organizations. There has been 
no difference of opinion among the dairy 
groups on the bill. There was pro forma 
opposition by the Department of Agri- 
culture, and there was opposition by the 
Farm Bureau Federation. However, the 
producer organizations overwhelmingly 
support the bill. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I congratulate the 
Senator from Wisconsin for the able 
presentation he has made of the bill to- 
day. I am one of the cosponsors of the 
bill. I know of no Senator who is more 
sympathetic and understanding and 
constructive with respect to the prob- 
lems of the dairy farmers of this country. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri, who has 
been a real champion of all the farmers 
of America. In Wisconsin we look on 
him as a Senator who has been wonder- 
ful in the support of the dairy farmer, 
and we are very grateful for that support. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I commend the 
Senator from Wisconsin. He has cer- 
tainly been bulldogging this bill for sev- 
eral months. Thanks to his determina- 
tion and obstinacy, he has brought the 
bill to the floor of the Senate. Great 
credit is due to him and his colleague 
who have worked on it so hard, 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. The majority whip 
and the majority leader of the Senate 
deserve great credit for bringing the bill 
before the Senate by motion. I deeply 
appreciate it, and the people of Wiscon- 
sin, I am sure, appreciate it also. 

It is difficult, I know, with all the bills 
pending, and all the Senators who want 
their bills brought up by motion, to de- 
cide what bills to bring before the Senate. 
I am extremely grateful to the Senator 
from Montana, who is well known in my 
State and everywhere as a champion of 
the farmer. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
bill before the Senate is a modest meas- 
ure, through which Congress can take 
positive steps to improve the income of 
the dairy farmers of our Nation. 

Under the present administration, 
dairy price supports have been slashed 
from 90 to 77 percent of parity. As a 
result, prices received by farmers for 
their milk have dropped almost 25 per- 
cent. 

Under this bill, which I was privileged 
to cosponsor with my distinguished col- 
league from the great dairy State of Wis- 
consin, the price support for the re- 
mainder of this marketing year would be 
increased from $3.06 to $3.22—equal to 
81.5 percent of parity. 

Obviously this modest increase is not 
a complete solution to the problem facing 
our dairy farmers. 

But, based on testimony before the 
Senate Agriculture Committee, it would 
increase dairy farmers’ income by some 
$179 million per year. 

This is particularly significant at this 
— with farm income near a 20-year 
ow. 

This bill is of vital importance to Mis- 
souri’s dairy farmers and the dairy farm- 
ers of our country. 

Such an increase could well be the 
difference between forced bankruptcies 
or many efficient farm families being 
able to continue to live and work on their 
farms. 

I hope the Senate will take prompt and 
favorable action on S. 2917, in the inter- 
est of the producers of the most perfectly 
balanced of all food products—milk. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Missouri, a cosponsor of the 
bill, and a real champion of the dairy 
farmer. It is a moderate bill. I had 
hoped that we could go much further. 
We hope to do so in the near future. In 
January, I hope we will begin to move 
ahead in the whole agricultural field. 
This is a moderate bill, and a conserva- 
tive bill in every sense of the word. It 
will not cost the Federal Government 
money, or very little money, if any. It 
is a bill which permits the farmer to get 
what he can in the marketplace, with 
the cooperation of the Federal Govern- 
ment, so that the market will not fluctu- 
ate sharply and wipe out the opportunity 
for the dairy farmer to stay in business. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, first 
I express my appreciation to the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] for 
his leadership in this matter relating to 
S. 2917, to establish a price support level 
for milk and butterfat. I have been 
keenly interested in this type of legis- 
lation ever since my service in the Sen- 
ate began. 
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In the 85th Congress, the Senate passed 
a bill similar to this. I regret that it 
did not receive favorable action by the 
other body. Due to a shortage of time in 
the session, we were unable to obtain the 
concurrence of the House. Nevertheless, 
that bill expressed the intent and will of 
the Senate. It was an expression of our 
sense of justice, or, at least, an ex- 
pression of some consideration for dairy 
producers. Probably no segment of agri- 
culture has been more unfairly treated 
during the past 8 years than the dairy 
farmers. We feel particularly that this 
is the case in the Midwest, where the 
dairy farmers are producers of milk for 
export. We have only to compare the 
prices which the dairy farmer was re- 
ceiving for milk in 1952 with the prices 
received in 1958, 1959, and 1960 to see 
that the dairy farmers in the Midwest 
are facing a crisis which is forcing many 
of them out of business. 

The average price received by farm- 
ers in the Midwest area—and that in- 
cludes Wisconsin, Minnesota, the Da- 
kotas, and Iowa—for all milk marketed 
was slightly over $4 per hundredweight. 
In 1959, Minnesota dairy farmers re- 
ceived, on the average, approximately $3 
per hundredweight for the same milk. 
Meantime their costs of operation had 
risen appreciably. 

During the same period, the parity 
price for all milk sold by farmers—the 
price which represents the fair exchange 
value for 100 pounds of milk—rose from 
$4.75 to $5 per hundredweight. This 
simply means that in 1959 Minnesota 
dairy farmers were about $1.25 per 
hundredweight worse off in their price 
for milk than they were in 1952. 

The total realized net farm income in 
Minnesota in 1959, which is the last year 
of complete statistics, was 19 percent 
lower than that of 1952. In 1959, Min- 
nesota farmers received almost $98 mil- 
lion less income than they received in 
1952. 

In the period between 1952 and 1959, 
farm production expenses increased by 
24 percent. One of the individual items 
which is a part of the total production 
expense is of particular concern. It is 
the interest on the farm mortgage debt, 
or the credit rate paid by farmers for 
their operations. 

The interest on the mortgage debt, in 
Minnesota, was $25,700,000 in 1959. 
This was due to the tight money policies 
which have pushed up the cost of credit. 
Indeed, all the administration farm poli- 
cies have pushed farmers into debt in 
order to enlarge their operations, and to 
produce more and more farm commodi- 
ties at lower and lower farm prices. 

The point has been well made in this 
discussion concerning the price support 
program for milk that at present the 
inventory of milk products in the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation is very lim- 
ited. In fact, the inventory of milk in 
the possession of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation is below what is a safe 
reserve for this country’s present needs, 
for its future needs, or for its oversea 
operations. 

There is no single factor of our foreign 
policy which is more important than the 
availability of food and fiber for the 
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economic and humanitarian needs of our 
friends overseas. 

Speaking in more detail and with 
greater concern in this matter, it seems 
to me that the administration’s policy 
on milk support prices has actually pre- 
vented the purposes of the food-for- 
peace program, recently embraced by 
the administration, from being accom- 
plished. I trust, however, that at the 
coming meeting, when Mr. Paarlberg 
will be meeting with voluntary agencies 
in September—some 160 or more—the 
whole matter of the availability of dairy 
products for our food-for-peace pro- 
gram will be fully discussed. 

Last year, because of the sale of pow- 
dered milk for commercial purposes in 
the United States, the Government of 
the United States was compelled to step 
into the world market and pay an extra 
price for milk supplies in order to fulfill 
our oversea commitments. This was bad 
planning and bad programing. It does 
not result in the kind of efficient opera- 
tions which the country is entitled to 
have. 

Under title II of Public Law 480, 
America’s abundance is distributed over- 
seas, through nongovernmental agen- 
cies, as a gift—a gift from the American 
people to the hungry, the needy, and the 
unfortunate in other parts of the world. 
This is one of our greatest programs. 
Rather than to be limited, curtailed, or 
in any way jeopardized, the program 
ought to be expanded. There is nothing 
our country is doing today which makes 
a greater impact in the world than the 
use of our food overseas as an instrument 
of America’s compassion, humanitarian- 
ism, and concern for our fellow human 
beings. 

I point out that, for all the concen- 
tration on Africa—and I understand we 
are to have a measure before us shortly 
relating to aid for Africa—there has not 
been a single program, I believe, which 
has been more helpful to Africa than the 
use of American dairy products, partic- 
ularly powdered milk, as a means of al- 
leviating suffering, famine, and hunger. 
That program, at this very hour, is in 
jeopardy because of the restriction upon 
the production of dairy products through 
low prices, which are literally driving out 
of production thousands of dairy farm- 
ers who today could be saving country 
after country through a successful food- 
for-peace program in the dairy field. 

In the past year, 61 million needy peo- 
ple, including more than 24 million 
children, in 92 different countries and 
territories, benefited from the title III 
program under Public Law 480. These 
donations are accomplished through the 
organization CARE, Catholic Relief 
Services, Church World Service, Luth- 
eran World Relief, UNICEF, and many 
other similar institutions. These fine 
organizations work with people in the 
recipient countries to establish distribu- 
tion programs. One of the most valued 
of the commodities distributed is dried 
milk. 

I have seen this program in operation 
myself. If ever an American citizen 
wants an emotional experience concern- 
ing what America means to people in the 
less privileged areas of the world, let 
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him go to where American dried milk 
is being dispensed by a voluntary agency 
to hungry people. It will be an exper- 
ience to tear his heart. If he does not 
have tears in his eyes after that, he is 
hardhearted, indeed. Those people are 
so grateful for the assistance we extend 
that they literally throw themselves at 
our feet in gratitude—gratitude for 
what? For a little food of which we 
have, and should have, an abundance. 

Milk is a product which is in uni- 
versal demand. It is essential to a 
health-giving diet. When the agencies 
establish their feeding programs, they 
plan on definite quantities of dry milk 
after consultations with Department of 
Agriculture officials. Imagine, therefore, 
the surprise when, on October 13, last 
year, the Department of Agriculture in- 
formed these agencies that no further 
supplies of dry milk would be available. 
There was no advance warning; no ad- 
vance notice. The supplies were simply 
cut off. The Ambassadors of the United 
States to 92 countries protested. They 
said this was one of the most serious 
blows to American foreign policy which 
had ever taken place. 

We are concerned about the U-2 spy 
plane incident. We are concerned about 
Cuba and Castro. Nevertheless, I submit 
that no single act brought such an out- 
pouring of protests from American offi- 
cial representatives overseas as the cut- 
ting off of dairy supplies—dry milk—on 
October 13 of last year. In fact, the pro- 
test was so great that the Government 
of the United States was compelled to 
step into the free market—into the 
world market, if you please—and buy 
additional supplies. 

I may add that they did not buy them 
from American producers—lest the price 
on the American market go up. They 
bought them on the foreign markets, 
rather than on our own market. 

The Department did not resume do- 
nations from CCC stocks until April of 
this year. 

If national food use goals were estab- 
lished, we would be able to plan far 
enough ahead to carry out true people- 
to-people and true food-for-peace pro- 
grams. 

Mr. President, this is what we need. 
Someday we shall reach the point where 
we shall establish a national food and 
fiber policy for this country. Then we 
will determine how much food and how 
much fiber we need for our own domes- 
tic purposes, and how much food and 
how much fiber we need for our foreign 
programs. Those amounts have never 
been ascertained. Instead, we have pro- 
ceeded by guess and by accident; if we 
find we have a surplus on hand we de- 
cide to increase shipments; but if we find 
that we do not have a surplus on hand, 
we stop the shipments. I submit that 
one of the surest ways to make enemies 
is to help people on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wedneday, but to refuse to help 
them on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. 
That is what we have been doing with 
our hit-or-miss operations in connec- 
tion with providing food supplies, 

So I repeat that if we established na- 
tional goals for all domestic and export 
needs, we would be able to plan ahead 
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and carry out a true people-to-people 
program and a true food-for-peace pro- 


gram. 

I believe it should also be noted that 
the school milk program in the United 
States may be in trouble unless increased 
supplies of milk are made available. 

If this bill will only help increase the 
supplies a little bit, it will tend to be of 
benefit to the programs we have estab- 
lished by public law. 

Finally, Mr. President, let me say that 
I have before me a table which shows 
the quantities of nonfat dry milk 
shipped for foreign relief through non- 
profit voluntary and intergovernmental 
organizations. The table shows that in 
the period between January and June 
1959, 297,600,000 pounds were shipped, 
at a cost of $51,300,000; in the period 
from July to December 1959, 159,500,000 
pounds were shipped, at a cost of $23,- 
900,000; and this year, in the period be- 
tween January and June, 91,800,000 
pounds were shipped, at a cost of 
$14,400,000. 

Mr. President, I want the Recorp to 
show clearly that I submit that the ship- 
ment of dry powdered milk and other 
available food supplies to the countries 
of Africa and the countries of Latin 
America and the countries of Asia will 
do more good than can be done by all 
the economic and military assistance we 
have provided. However, now we find 
that cuts have been made in the very 
items we need to provide. 

It is officially reported that in central 
Africa the milk supplies mean the differ- 
ence between life and death for the chil- 
dren of those countries. 

The dairy commodity inventory of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation as of 
August 17, 1960, shows that there is now 
no cheese in its inventory. But cheese 
is a good protein food, and is desperately 
needed. Yet there is no cheese in the 
inventory at this time. By driving 
farmers in my State out of business— 
and hundreds of our dairy farmers have 
had to liquidate their businesses—the 
price of milk in Minnesota has gone 
down $1.25 a hundredweight in 7 years. 
Can any Senator name any other com- 
modity that has dropped that much in 
price? Our people have been punished, 
at the very time when such products are 
desperately needed. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
this point will the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Muskie in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not true that 
there were no inventories of cheese in 
either February, March, April, May, 
June, or July? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. So this is not a 1- 
month condition; this condition has ex- 
isted a long time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is right. 

The Department will say that its pric- 
ing policies have stopped the production 
of cheese. In other words, insofar as 
cheese is concerned, by driving the farm- 
ers out of the production of milk—and 
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today far fewer farmers are producing 
milk—a large amount of the production 
of cheese has been liquidated. 

I wish to say that there is no food 
that our country can use in its domestic 
welfare programs and in its oversea pro- 
grams that has better or more food 
value than cheese does. However, today 
the cheese program is null and void, over, 
out. So, Mr. President, today, countries 
that used to obtain our cheese as a do- 
nation or on sale under Public Law 480, 
are now looking for loans in hard cur- 
rency, so as to be able to buy perishable 
products with which to feed their own 
people. I submit that is not good eco- 
nomics, particularly when this policy is 
driving American producers out of 
business. 

Mr. President, in the dairy inventory 
as of August 17, we have 23 million 
pounds of butter available, and 67 mil- 
lion pounds allocated to the school lunch 
program. We have 303 million pounds 
of dry milk at the present time. That 
represents a reasonable supply of dry 
milk for at least the next few months. 

Let us remember that dry milk is not 
only available for oversea use, but also 
is made available commercially in the 
United States. 

The list I hold in my hand also shows 
the purchases in the period from April 
to August 1960. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DAIRY INVENTORY AS OF AUGUST 17, 1960 


Cheese; None. 

Butter: 23 million pounds available, 67 
million pounds allocated to school lunch. 

Dry milk: 303 million pounds. 


Purchases, April-August 1960 


Amount Value 
(Pounds) (Dollars) 
164, 753 $59, 690. 00 
81, 917, 948 48, 159, 562. 00 
Nonfat powder 415, 791, 132 56, 506, 105. 00 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Finally, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I point out that in Minnesota there 
are 43,225 dairy farms. However, al- 
most two-thirds of all Minnesota farms 
produce and market milk. Therefore, 
milk production is of vital importance 
to our economy. Almost 21 percent—20.7 
percent—of cash receipts from farm 
marketings in Minnesota come from 
dairy products. 
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Furthermore, as I have already indi- 
cated, the total realized net farm income 
in Minnesota in 1959 was 24 percent less 
than in 1958. Mr. President, when I 
travel throughout my State, as I have 
done this summer, and when I go from 
community to community, and find that 
the merchants tell me their sales are 
down 6 percent to 12 percent—as they 
are, also, through the Dakotas and Min- 
nesota—in many of the smaller com- 
munities, there is no secret as to why 
that is so. When there is a 24-percent 
reduction of realized net farm income 
between 1958 and 1959, it is no wonder 
that sales are down. 

So, as the Senator from Wisconsin 
has so frankly and, I think, so accurately 
stated, the pending bill represents a 
modest advance. It will not do what 
should be done, but it represents some 
modest advance. 

The bill will not in any way jeopardize 
the Treasury or provide a glut of prod- 
ucts. But the bill will at least provide a 
modicum of relief to a hard-pressed 
group of people. The bill will provide a 
little increase in the price of milk, in a 
market which today needs some help. 

Mr. President, I am very privileged to 
have had this time to submit my views 
and to state why I have been glad to join 
in sponsoring the bill. Two years ago 
I was the main sponsor. 

The Senators from Wisconsin and the 
Senators from Minnesota and many other 
Senators feel that the enactment of this 
proposed legislation is of vital impor- ` 
tance to our economy, and represents at 
least a token step in connection with 
the commitment which both political 
parties have made to the American 
farmer. Both parties have promised ac- 
tion for the benefit of agriculture; and 
surely this bill can at least be interpreted 
as some fulfillment of a commitment 
which has been made in good faith, and 
we will keep that commitment in good 
faith. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Record a table released by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The table re- 
lates to activities carried on under Pub- 
lic Law 480. The title of the table is 
“Number of recipients of title III foreign 
donations under section 302 through par- 
ticipating agencies, fiscal year 1960.” 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Taste XX.—Number of recipients of title III foreign donations under sec. 302 through 
participating agencies, fiscal year 1960 


[Thousand persons] 


Catholic Church Lutheran} All other 
Relief | CARE | World UNICEF World | agencies | Total 
Services Service Relief 


1 Less than 1,000. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. KEATING obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield to me, 
so that I may make a unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes; provided I do 
not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further time 
for the consideration of the pending bill 
be limited to 20 minutes, or 10 minutes 
to a side, and that at the conclusion of 
that time the vote be taken on the ques- 
tion of final passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. KEATING. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. President—although I 
shall not object—I ask the Senator from 
Montana to include in his request a pro- 
vision that during that time I shall not 
lose the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. And that the Senator 
from New York can be privileged to yield 
to other Senators for questions. 

Mr. KEATING. I would think the 
request should provide for the time lim- 
itation referred to, and also should pro- 
vide that I may yield to any Senator 
who desires to speak during that period 
of time, and that at the end of the time 
thus allowed, the vote will be taken, but 
that during all those proceedings I may 
be allowed to yield to other Senators 
without losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? ‘The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I shall 
not participate actively in the debate on 
the bill. I just want the Recorp to show, 
however, that the Department of Agri- 
culture opposes the bill and also that it 
is opposed by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. They point out that by rais- 
ing the parity level on milk, it will en- 
courage increased production and de- 
stroy the progress we have already made 
in accordance with the law of supply and 
demand. They believe it will also result 
in larger amounts of dairy products be- 
ing purchased by the Government and 
an increased cost to the consumers, with- 
out increasing the income of dairy farm- 
ers. That is the basis for the objection. 

I leave it to members of the committee, 
however, to belabor other aspects of the 
question, 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President. 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am very happy to be 
a cosponsor of this bill, because it is legis- 
lation which moves in the right direction 
in the area of a farm program in which 
we are beginning to make progress, as 
has been correctly pointed out by other 
proponents and cosponsors of the bill 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so I may ask how much 
time he wants? 
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Mr. MUNDT. About 3 minutes. 

Mr, KEATING. I yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin for the purpose of asking 
the Senator from South Dakota a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MUNDT. I shall conclude very 
briefly. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Will 3 minutes be 
sufficient? 

Mr. MUNDT. It will be sufficient, I 
believe. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recognized 
for 3 minutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, this bill 
is not going to impose a great cost upon 
the Treasury, at worst, and at best may 
not cost the Treasury anything. It is a 
very moderate bill. It provides that but- 
terfat shall be supported at not less than 
59.6 cents a pound and manufacturing 
milk at not less than $3.22 per hundred- 
weight. The legislation terminates on 
March 31, 1961. 

I am happy to report that some prog- 
ress is being made in improvement of 
the dairy situation. Our farmers are 
grateful for that fact. This is the kind 
of legislation which is necessary, in my 
opinion, to protect the progress which 
has been made and to preserve these ad- 
vances while giving our dairy producers 
some assurance that they will be able 
to continue to enjoy at least these min- 
imum prices, which are reasonable in 
the extreme, and which, as the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture sets out in its report, 
have prevailed during 5 months of the 
last marketing year. 

If the Government should have to pur- 
chase some products under this legisla- 
tion, it is obvious this is an area where 
the Federal Government might well want 
to spend some money regardless in order 
to provide some more of these wonderful 
dairy products in our food for peace 
program. 

We are spending big money in the area 
of international good will. We are 
spending money in trying to improve our 
relationships with friendly people with 
whom we are associated in this cold war. 
And if money needs to be spent in this 
area, this would be a legitimate place for 
it, in connection with the national de- 
fense of this country and in connection 
with the prosecution of the cold war. 

We are making great advances in the 
dairy business in the State of South 
Dakota, but our dairy men and farmers 
need some assurance, as they plan and 
lock ahead, that they can expect to re- 
ceive these modest, but firm, minimum 
price levels while they are equipping 
their farms and getting ready for the 
future. 

I regret the Department has opposed 
this bill, but I do not find myself in an 
unusual or unique position when I find 
myself in disagreement with the Secre- 
tary or the Department of Agriculture 
when it comes to the utilization of our 
price support mechanisms. He and I 
have frequently disagreed before on this 
aspect of our farm programs. 

This proposed legislation has the 
wholehearted support of the association 
of farmers and producers most vitally 
connected with the industry, the Na- 
tional Milk Producers Federation, which 
throughout has maintained a reasonable 
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and constructive approach to the solu- 
tion of the problems in the dairy in- 
dustry. The bill comes to us with their 
recommendation. It comes to us with 
the recommendation of many other or- 
ganizations and groups. 

I regret that the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation is not listed among 
them, as was pointed out by the Senator 
from Illinois; but I emphasize the fact 
that we are moving forward in the direc- 
tion of beginning to solve the problems 
which for too long have plagued the dairy 
producers of this country. This legis- 
lation will help. 

I am gratified by the fact that for al- 
most half of last year their prices in the 
marketplace have exceeded those which 
have been established by the price sup- 
port mechanism, and have been at the 
level which we now seek to establish by 
legislation as a minimum between now 
and March 31, 1961. 

I sincerely hope the measure can pass 
the Senate overwhelmingly, because it 
is a step in the right direction, a modest 
step, a reasonable step, but albeit an im- 
portant forward step for a great segment 
of our agricultural economy, because in- 
creasingly in my State, and increasingly 
in other States, farmers are turning to 
the dairy industry as one of the types 
of agricultural enterprise which appar- 
ently is beginning to supply them with a 
brilliant future and an opportunity to 
enjoy the prosperity to which our farm 
population generally is entitled. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty] such time as he may need. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, as a 
cosponsor of S. 2917, I am delighted to 
have an opportunity to explain to the 
Senate why I believe its enactment would 
be in the interests of the farmers of 
Vermont and of the Nation. 

The bill calls for an increase in the 
price support level from $3.06 per hun- 
dredweight to $3.22, for milk used for 
manufacturing purposes, and from 56.6 
cents per pound for butterfat to 59.6 
cents per pound. 

The level of support proposed in the 
bill is entirely reasonable and will result 
in only a modest, if any, increase in the 
cost to the Government. 

We are too prone, in the fast moving 
era of electronics and automation, to 
forget the contribution which the farm- 
ers of America are making to the coun- 
try’s needs. They have always demon- 
strated their willingness and ability to 
bring forth the food and fiber to fill the 
wants of our people. In war and in 
peace, the farmers have never let us 
down. They ask of us but one question, 
“May we have a fair and reasonable 
price for our commodities?” 

We have not always answered this 
question in a manner which does merit 
to the producers of food and fiber. Many 
times we have urged the farmer to speed 
up production in times of national 
emergency, and then, when his opera- 
tion has been geared to a higher pro- 
duction, we have penalized him for that 
production once the emergency is passed. 
In no field has this been more true than 
in the dairy interest. Dairy farmers 
have worked ceaselessly to make adjust- 
ments that had to be made as a result 
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of the high production demanded of them 
a few years ago. At the present time, 
milk production is in as good a balance 
with market outlets available as is the 
case in most major agricultural products. 

While the strenuous effort has been 
continuing to bring supplies of dairy 
products within reasonable balance of 
market requirements, what has hap- 
pened to farm prices of fluid milk and 
butterfat? 

Since 1952 the average wholesale price 
received by farmers for all milk dropped 
more than 18 percent. The average 
price received for butterfat dropped 
about 22 percent. Yet, at the same 
time—and this is important—the retail 
price paid by consumers for milk has in- 
creased almost 10 percent. 

What about the farmer’s share of the 
retail price? Mr. President, I can tell 
you that his share has been on the de- 
cline. In 1952 the farmer's share of the 
retail price was 51 percent. In 1959 it 
was only 43 percent, a decrease of 8 per- 
cent during the 7-year period. 

The Department of Agriculture only 
last year brought forth some evidence 
which brings sharply to focus the wide 
spread between what the farmer gets and 
what the consumer pays for dairy prod- 
ucts. - 

In 1959, a city worker’s family of three 
paid $195 for the same quantity of dairy 
products, milk, butter, cheese, and ice 
cream, that it bought in 1952 for $191. 
But, Mr. President, farmers in 1952 re- 
ceived $100 for these dairy products, as 
compared with only $88 in 1959. Why 
has all this happened? 

The answer is clear. Processors and 
distributors have increased their take for 
their services from $90 in 1952 to $107 in 
1959. 

Even with the increases in the price of 
retail dairy products, these products are 
still, dollar for dollar, the best buy for 
the housewives’ shopping baskets. 

In the past 30 years the real cost of 
milk to a factory worker, in terms of 
minutes of work required to purchase a 
quart of milk, has dropped more than 50 
percent. In 1929 a factory worker had 
to work 15 minutes to earn the price of a 
quart of milk at retail. By 1947 the cost 
of a quart of milk had dropped to 10 
minutes of factory labor, and in 1959 it 
took the earnings of less than 7 minutes 
factory labor to buy a quart of milk at 
retail. This speaks well for America and 
the American way of life, but there is one 
blot on the escutcheon, and that is the 
fact that consumers today are able to 
purchase milk at such relatively low 
prices partially because the farmers’ 
2 of the retail price has been shrink- 


In addition to facing the problem of a 
drop in his share of the retail price, the 
dairy farmer has had to face up to other 
severe obstacles. Farm production costs, 
including interest, taxes, and farm wage 
rates, are as high as ever. 

Yesterday we approved a minimum 
wage of $1.25 an hour for those in the 
manufacturing and retail and service 
trades. Yet, Mr. President, Department 
of Agriculture figures show that the 
dairy farmer receives a much smaller 
amount per hour for his labor. 
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I have never gone in for the practice 
of applying catch phrases to describe 
any group or segment of the economy, 
but, Mr. President, if there is a “forgot- 
ten man,” forgotten by Congress, forgot- 
ten by the public, it is the dairy farmer. 
What other worker today would accept 
such a low rate for the services he 
renders or the work he performs? 

There are some who blandly say, 
“Well, market prices will probably con- 
tinue at the present average level; there 
is no need for legislation.” 

I would respond to this suave assertion 
by pointing out that production costs, 
increasing as they have in recent years, 
and with milk supplies in good balances 
with market outlets, now is the time to 
give dairy farmers a decent minimum of 
$3.22 per hundredweight for their milk, 
and not less than 59.6 cents per pound 
for butterfat. 

I join with my fellow cosponsors of 
S. 2917 in urging its approval by the 
Senate and enactment by Congress. It 
is the very least we can do for the very 
best among us. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What is the cost of 
the bill, if adopted? I asked the Senator 
from Wisconsin that question, but I 
would like to have some statement made 
on the floor in answer to that question. 

Mr, KEATING. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Ohio for the pur- 
pose of propounding such inquiry. 

Mr. PROUTY. As I understand, the 
estimate is practically nothing. The 
price, as of March, was $3.22 or $3.23. 
This bill will bring it up to $3.22. There 
are practically no surpluses, as I under- 
stand. I think the cost is negligible. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. At the present price 
of milk, the cost would be nothing. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. PROUTY. Yes. 
would be very negligible. 
Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 

Mr. PROUTY. I thank the Senator 
for yielding. 

lir. KEATING. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
LiaMs] such time as may be allotted to 
him by those who are controlling the 
time in opposition. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, in the absence of the majority 
leader, who has control of the time, I 
will take 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I recognize the futility of even 
trying to oppose a subsidy bill on the 
eve of a presidential election. We had 
a vote earlier this afternoon which in- 
dicated how free the Members of the 
Congress are on the eve of an election 
with respect to all of the various pro- 
posals which give something to different 
segments of the economy. It has always 
been popular to try to buy votes out 
of the Federal Treasury. 

I invite special attention to the fact 
that this bill which seeks to raise price 
supports on milk products will only be in 
effect some 7 months. If it is a good 
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bill, why do not the sponsors try to have 
permanent legislation enacted? It is 
only advocated that we enact the bill and 
raise the price supports until after the 
people go to the polls to vote. After 
the election under this bill we shall go 
back to the old price support level or 
somewhere else. 

With regard to the argument which 
has been made on the floor that passage 
of the bill will not cost the Federal Treas- 
ury anything, I simply ask the question: 
How can we give the American farmers 
anything from the Federal Government 
without there being a cost? Either we 
are kidding somebody or we are not going 
to give them anything. I do not think 
any Senator would try to argue with that 
point. 

This bill is opposed not only by the ad- 
ministration but also by the American 
Farm Bureau, one of the largest farm or= 
ganizations, and a sound farm organ- 
ization. 

While this bill will give a short term 
benefit to the dairy farmers in the long 
run it will not help them, 

As production increased due to the 
certainty that market prices would re- 
main at about present levels, some dairy 
farmers would realize a temporary in- 
crease in their gross and net incomes. 
However, huge surplus stocks soon would 
be in the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment and these would hang as a tre- 
mendous weight over the market system, 
preventing any increase in market prices 
over support prices such as occurred in 
recent years. As a result, dairymen’s 
gross incomes would be reduced in fu- 
ture years. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter of the Department of 
Agriculture, as written to the commit- 
tee under date of March 22, 1960, in 
which they oppose the bill, be printed in 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., March 22, 1960. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR ELLENDER: This replies to 
your request of February 4 for a report on 
S. 2917, a bill to amend subsection (c) of 
section 201 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended, by adding the following new 
sentence to be inserted immediately after the 
first sentence: “Notwithstanding the fore- 
going provisions, for the marketing year be- 
ginning April 1, 1960, the price of milk for 
manufacturing purposes and the price of 
butterfat shall be supported at not less than 
$3.22 per hundredweight and 59.6 cents per 
pound, respectively.” 

This Department recommends that the bill 
not be enacted. 

It is not advisable to fix by law a specific 
support price for a particular marketing 
year without regard to current production 
and consumption conditions. The Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended, now requires 
the Secretary of Agriculture to support prices 
to producers for milk and butterfat at such 
level from 75 to 90 percent of parity as will 
assure an adequate supply. The act leaves 
to the Secretary the determination of the 
support level, within the authorized range, 
that will accomplish the objectives of the 
act with respect to dairy products. This 
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permits the Secretary to take into considera- 
tion the developments in production and 
consumption in determining the support 
level for each marketing year. 

The announced support prices for the 
1959-60 marketing year are $3.06 a hundred- 
weight for manufacturing milk and 56.6 cents 
a pound for butterfat. These prices are 77 
percent of the parity equivalent and parity 
prices as of the beginning of the marketing 
year. Further progress has been made toward 
closing the gap between production and con- 
sumption in commercial outlets. It has been 
necessary, however, to buy substantial quan- 
tities of dairy products during the year. It 
is estimated that the total purchases for the 
marketing year will contain about 2 percent 
of the milkfat and 9 percent of the nonfat 
milk solids marketed by farmers in the form 
of milk and cream for all uses. These price 
support purchase operations have been sup- 
plemented by special programs, involving 
substantial expenditures, to increase the con- 
sumption of milk by schoolchildren and mili- 
tary personnel. 

Market prices of some dairy products rose 
above the CCC buying prices in the last 5 
months of calendar year 1959. For the first 9 
months (April-December) of the 1959-60 
marketing year, the actual prices received 
by farmers averaged $3.22 a hundredweight 
for manufacturing milk and 59.6 cents a 
pound for butterfat. This is the level that 
the bill seeks to maintain throughout the 
1960-61 marketing year. 

On January 8 the Department announced 
that the present support program for milk 
and butterfat would be continued through 
the 1960-61 marketing year. There is rea- 
sonable prospect that market conditions 
again will keep prices above the support level 
during part of the year. If market demand 
will not result in such a higher level, main- 
taining the higher level through support 
operations would tend to widen again the gap 
between production and consumption and to 
increase Government purchases. Continua- 
tion of the present program will provide as- 
surance that prices to producers will not drop 
below the support level at any time during 
the next marketing year. Market conditions 
will be permitted to determine whether ac- 
tual prices will be above this level. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
TRUE D. Morse, 
Acting Secretary. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President it is time that the American 
taxpayers begin to ask themselves how 
long they can keep buying these elec- 
tions for the various candidates by pass- 
ing these special privilege bills. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit me to yield to the 
Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield such time as 
is allotted by the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts such time as 
he desires. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
strongly support the bill. I am a co- 
sponsor of the bill. I had a good deal 
of experience in the winter of this year 
in a strong dairy State, Wisconsin. I 
have some idea as to how hard hit the 
dairy farmers of that section of the 
United States have been. 

The University of Wisconsin figured 
that the average farmer’s wage was 50 
cents an hour, and that only a relatively 
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few farms in the State were paying an 
income which permitted the farmers to 
pay interest, to pay the upkeep on the 
machinery and feed, and to make what 
we would call a good living for the farm 
family. 

The farm people are a group of people 
who work hard, who have spent a long 
time building up their farms, and who 
have been hard hit in recent years. I 
think the bill would be of some help to 
them. I do not think it will in any way 
solve the problems of dairy farmers, but 
I think it is a step in the right direc- 
tion. 

I congratulate the Senator from Wis- 
consin for bringing the bill before the 
Senate, and I am delighted to cosponsor 
it. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the distinguished senior 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] 
is recognized for 1 minute. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am 
happy to be a cosponsor of the bill, also. 
I wish to state briefly why I support the 
bill. Personally, I am no longer pro- 
ducing milk, though for some 25 years I 
did produce milk. 

The bill fixes a floor. It would give to 
the farmer a guaranteed price of about 
642 cents a quart. The people who buy 
milk either in Washington, D.C., or else- 
where know what that means. We have 
been talking about minimum wages but 
not for the farmer. We have been talk- 
ing about aiding everybody else. For 
centuries the small farmer has been the 
backbone of the country not only in 
America but also throughout the world. 
I know from my own experience that the 
cost of production of milk is more than 
61⁄2 cents a quart, considering the costs 
of labor and the costs of machinery. 

I know how the farmers work. They 
do not work 6 or 7 hours a day, but they 
work 12 or 14 hours a day, when they 
own the land themselves, which gives 
them a return of from 60 to 70 cents an 
hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Wisconsin has 
expired. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator to yield me 1 more minute. 

Mr. KEATING. I yield 1 additional 
minute to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin is recognized 
for 1 additional minute. 

Mr. WILEY. I know it is our business 
to see to it that we do not have a paraly- 
sis in the farm area. Every depression 
in the past started in the farm area. 

There has been some talk about pow- 
dered milk. I was in Lisbon last year, 
and I flew to southern Spain, to Rota. 
They were using powdered milk there at 
a military establishment. It was won- 
derful. 

This bill is only a palliative, it is not a 
curative. It is not the medicine needed 
to cure the problem. In Wisconsin we 
produce 17 to 18 billion pounds of milk a 
year. We have to find an outlet for that 
milk. If it is not butter, cheese, and 
powdered milk, the outlet will have to be 
found somewhere else. 
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I suggest that since this is an ex- 
ploratory age we should explore the 
utilization of the constituent parts of 
milk not only for food but also for other 
things. I think that is the field in which 
we will find the answer. 

Mr. President, I am in favor of the 
bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
no other Senators desire to use time, I 
ask unanimous consent that all time be 
yielded back and that the vote be taken 
on the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. [Putting the 
question.] 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
shall vote against S. 2917. In my opin- 
ion, this approach to a segment of the 
agricultural production of our country is 
unrealistic and incompatible with any 
concept of either existing farm programs 
or proposed farm programs. It is com- 
pletely unrealistic to set a specific mini- 
mum support in dollars and cents for 
an agricultural commodity without tak- 
ing into account either consumption or 
demand, as is accomplished through the 
concept of parity. The present law re- 
quires that milk and butterfat be sup- 
ported at a level of from 75 to 90 percent 
of parity as will assure an adequate sup- 
ply. The dollars and cents minimum 
prescribed by S. 2917 abandons entirely 
the flexibility necessary to assure an 
adequate supply of milk and butterfat. 
Neither does the approach of a dollar 
and cents minimum leave room for con- 
sideration of fluctuation in consumption. 
Existing legislation gives sufficient au- 
thority, and the present program pro- 
vides the necessary assurances, that the 
prices received by producers will not drop 
below the support level of $3.06 during 
the next marketing year. I cannot 
acquiesce in any such shallow proposal 
as this innovation of the price support 
program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill—S. 2917—was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to reconsider. 
[Putting the question.] 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I made no extended re- 
marks on the milk bill that was before 
us, but the Department of Agriculture 
had released a statement, and I thought 
that statement ought to be made a part 
of the body of the Recorp. I now sub- 
mit that statement, which has been ut- 
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tered by Forest W. Beall, Deputy Admin- 
istrator for Price Support, Commodity 
Stabilization Service, and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, STATEMENT 
on S. 2917 BEFORE THE SENATE SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION, MARKET- 
ING, AND STABILIZATION OF PRICES, BY FOREST 
W. BEALL, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR FOR PRICE 
SUPPORT, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE, 
May 19, 1960 
This statement is based on and supple- 

ments the Department's report of March 22 

recommending against enactment of S. 2917. 
S. 2917 would amend subsection (c) of 

section 201 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 

as amended by adding the following new 

sentence to be inserted after the first sen- 
tence: 

“Notwithstanding the foregoing provi- 
sions for the marketing year beginning April 
1, 1960, the price of milk for manufacturing 
purposes and the price of butterfat shall be 
supported at not less than $3.22 per hun- 
dredweight and 59.6 cents per pound, re- 
spectively.” 

The Department feels that it is not advis- 
able to fix by law a specific support price for 
a particular marketing year without regard 
to current production and consumption 
conditions. The Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, now requires the Secretary of 
Agriculture to support prices to producers for 
milk and butterfat at such level from 75 to 
90 percent of parity as will assure an ade- 
quate supply. The act leaves to the Secre- 
tary the determination of the support level, 
within the authorized range, that will ac- 
complish the objectives of the act with re- 
spect to dairy products. This permits the 
Secretary to take into consideration the de- 
velopments in production and consumption 
in determining the support level for each 
marketing year. 

The support prices for the last marketing 
year which ended March 31, 1960, were $3.06 
a hundredweight for manufacturing milk 
and 66.6 cents a pound for butterfat. 
These prices were 77 percent of the parity 
equivalent and parity prices as of the 
beginning of the marketing year. While 
a little progress was made toward closing 
the gap between production and consump- 
tion in commercial outlets, it still was neces- 
sary to buy substantial quantities of dairy 
products. During the last marketing year 
CCC purchased 185 million pounds of butter 
and 50 million pounds of cheese. Also, the 
Department removed from the market 857 
million pounds of nonfat dry milk. The 
total acquisitions for the marketing year 
contained about 2.9 percent of the milkfat 
and 9.3 percent of the nonfat milk solids 
marketed by farmers in the form of milk 
and cream for all uses. 

The price support purchase operations 
have been supplemented by special programs, 
involving substantial expenditures, to in- 
crease the consumption of milk by school- 
children and military personnel. 

Market prices of some dairy products were 
above the CCC buying prices in the last 8 
months of the 1959-60 marketing year. The 
actual prices received by farmers for the en- 
tire 1959-60 marketing year averaged $3.23 a 
hundredweight for manufacturing milk and 
59.5 cents a pound for butterfat. The bill 
seeks to maintain approximately this level 
for the current 1960-61 marketing year. 

The number of milk cows on January 1, 
1960, was 0.7 of a percent smaller than a year 
earlier. This was the smallest decrease in 
6 years. The numbers of yearling heifers 
and heifer calves on January 1 were larger 
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than in recent years. The numbers of these 
replacements per 100 milk cows were the 
largest on record. The increases in produc- 
tion per cow in 1958 and 1959 were not 
enough to offset the declines in cow num- 
bers, and total milk production declined 
slightly each year. In 1959, however, farm 
use of milk declined more than milk pro- 
duction did and total farm marketings of 
milk increased slightly. Meanwhile, there 
was a further shift from farm-separated 
cream to whole milk deliveries by farmers 
which brought more nonfat milk solids onto 
the market. 

Milk production in the first 4 months of 
1960 totaled about 1 percent above a year 
earlier. Only part of this increase was ac- 
counted for by the extra day in February. 
Feed supplies are at record levels and lower 
priced than last year. These developments 
indicate that a potential exists for a sig- 
nificant increase in milk production. 

On January 8 the Department announced 
that the support prices for the 1959-60 mar- 
keting year would be continued through the 
1960-61 marketing year. As of the begin- 
ning of this marketing year these support 
prices are percent of the parity equivalent 
and parity prices for manufacturing milk 
and butterfat. 

Prices received by farmers in April for man- 
ufacturing milk and butterfat were above 
the support level. There is some prospect 
that market conditions will continue to 
keep prices above the support level during at 
least part of the 1960-61 marketing year. If 
market demand will not continue to result 
in such higher level, maintaining the higher 
level through support operations would tend 
to widen again the gap between production 
and consumption and to increase Govern- 
ment purchases. Continuation of the pres- 
ent program will provide assurance that 
prices to producers will not drop below the 
support level at any time during the next 
marketing year. Market conditions will be 
permitted to determine whether actual prices 
will be above this level. 

It should be noted that the estimated cash 
receipts of $4.7 billion from farm sales of 
milk and butterfat in 1960 will be the high- 
est on record. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY SENATOR 
RAMON ESCOVAR, OF VENE- 
ZUELA 


During the consideration of S. 2917, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me, for the purpose 
of permitting the Senator from Oregon 
to introduce a distinguished guest to the 
Senate? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I will 
yield to the Senator with the under- 
standing that I shall not lose my right 
to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, once 
again it is my privilege and honor as 
chairman of the Senate subcommittee 
which deals with Latin American affairs 
to present to the Senate a distinguished 
parliamentarian from a Latin American 
neighboring country. Today it is our 
privilege to have as our guest on the 
floor of the Senate Senator Ramon Es- 
covar, of Venezuela, representing the 
Federal District of Caracas. Senator 
Escovar has been a Senator in the Vene- 
zuelan Senate since 1958. He is also a 
professor of law at the Central Univer- 
sity of Venezuela in Caracas, which is 
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one of the national universities of the 
Republic of Venezuela. 

Mr. President, it is my great privilege 
to present Senator Escovar to the Sen- 
ate. [Applause, Senators rising.] 


AUTHORIZATION FOR ROBERT J. 
MYERS TO BE PRESENT ON FLOOR 
DURING DEBATE ON SOCIAL SE- 
CURITY AMENDMENTS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a unanimous consent 
request? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that during the de- 
bate on the social security amendments 
I may have upon the floor to assist me 
Robert J. Myers, Chief Actuary of the 
Social Security Administration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? ‘The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. I wish to emphasize that 
Mr. Myers is a career employee, and that 
there is no implication with respect to 
the legislation or the support of the 
department in his being with me. It is 
strictly to give me technical assistance 
on my amendment. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR THE MUTUAL SECU- 
RITY CONTINGENCY FUND 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield to me 
so that I may move to have the Senate 
consider a bill, which will then be the 
unfinished business? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I will 
yield with the understanding that I shall 
not lose my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
ee of Calendar No. 1908, S. 

855. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill, S. 3855, 
to increase the authorization for appro- 
priations for the President’s mutual 
security contingency fund for the fiscal 
year 1961, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
President of the United States has re- 
quested an increase of $100 million in 
the mutual security contingency fund. 
Originally, the President called for $175 
million for the contingency fund in his 
budget request for 1961, but the House 
has already cut $25 million from that. 
Now, the perilous course of events in 
Africa makes it clear that by its very 
nature a contingency fund cannot be 
completely budgeted for in advance. 
New events will always crop up that will 
require quick U.S. action. In such cases, 
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it is very important that the United 
States not be hamstrung and delayed 
by too close a congressional leash. 

The $100 million which the President 
has just requested in addition to the 
$175 million originally sought is to be 
used, among other things, to help pay 
the costs for airlifting United Nations 
troops to the Congo. If this airlift had 
not been available at once so that United 
Nations forces could be shipped to the 
troubled area without delay, who can 
say what chaos and confusion would 
have developed? Unquestionably, the 
situation would be even worse than it is 
now. Perhaps there might even have 
been Russian troops in the Congo ready 
to subjugate not only Belgians or rebels, 
but also the whole of the African Con- 
tinent. 

Mr. President, as we certainly have 
seen in the last few months, the course 
of international affairs is anything but 
smooth and predictable, even to a gov- 
ernment that is as careful and well in- 
formed as our present administration. 
Moreover, the Russians especially seem 
to take great delight in behaving as un- 
predictably as they possibly can, with 
the aim, it has been suggested, of de- 
liberately throwing this country, with its 
slower democratic processes, for a loss. 
Under these circumstances, a larger con- 
tingency fund is a must. 

From the point of view of long-term 
economy, an effective contingency fund 
is also very important. Whatever we do, 
we must not make the mutual security 
program so rigid and inflexible that we 
are forced to pay for projects that 
changing events have rendered less nec- 
essary or, on the other hand, not to lay 
the groundwork in time for projects that 
might pay big dividends in the future. 
Timing is often the key to success in 
foreign ventures. The Congress should 
allow the Government some leeway in 
determining, in the face of changing 
times, when projects that for one reason 
or another have not been specifically 
budgeted, should be undertaken. In the 
long run, this flexibility will save us 
money and contribute to the success of 
our policies. 

I am especially interested in the im- 
plications of this particular request for 
money for airlifting U.N. troops to the 
Congo because it bears out the impor- 
tance of a recommendation that I have 
long made. That is that the United Na- 
tions should have a standing police force 
that would be ready at any time to go 
anywhere to face up to just the kind of 
situation that has evolved in the Congo. 
The existence of such a force, and still 
further, the knowledge of the existence 
of the force, would, I feel, do much to 
lower international temperatures the 
world over. 

Until this force can be set up, however, 
or until the world reverts to an easier, 
more predictable pattern, I do not believe 
that this country can do without a con- 
tingency fund that really is large enough 
to meet most contingencies. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I urge full approval of the Presi- 
dent’s request. It is in the best interests 
of this country and of the whole free 
world. 
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AMERICAN WAR CLAIMS 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, there 
are now pending on the agenda of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, of which I 
have the privilege of being a member, a 
number of American war claims bills. 
One of the most important of these 
bills—H.R. 2485—provides for the pay- 
ment of compensation to Americans who 
suffered injury or death or who suffered 
property losses in certain areas as a re- 
sult of World War II. A serious omis- 
sion from this otherwise very salutary 
bill are thousands of Americans who 
were unable to become citizens of the 
United States until after the war. I 
have for many months been urging 
amendments to H.R. 2485 to correct this 
unjustified discrimination in our treat- 
ment of American citizens and I shall 
continue in committee and on the floor if 
necessary to press for inclusion of these 
needed amendments in the pending leg- 
islation. I do not believe that this legis- 
lation will be fully adequate until such 
provisions are included to prevent dis- 
crimination against Americans, based on 
the date on which they obtained that 
happy status. 

It is abhorrent to our concepts of citi- 
zenship to distinguish between Ameri- 
cans on the basis of when they happened 
to become naturalized. We have never 
recognized in this country any concept of 
second class or junior citizenship. Even 
European countries which have adopted 
war claims programs in behalf of their 
own nationals have made provision for 
claimants who become nationals after 
they suffered their original loss. Cer- 
tainly we in the United States can do no 
less. At the very least, those Americans 
who were subjected to persecution dur- 
ing the war by their former governments 
should not be discriminated against un- 
der this generally humanitarian pro- 
gram. I have a specific amendment 
prepared for this purpose as well. 

Some war claims bills have been before 
the Congress in one form or another for 
many years. There is great interest in 
these throughout the country. 

In my opinion, a number of amend- 
ments in addition to those relating to 
our newer citizens will have to be adopted 
before we can claim to have dealt with 
this subject in a completely fair and 
equitable maner. For several months I 
have had such amendments in readiness. 
Because of the large number of inquiries 
I have received about this subject and 
my growing concern that we may default 
in our obligation to act in this field, I 
would like briefly to discuss this subject 
on the floor today. 

First, I express the fervent hope that 
it will be possible to take action on these 
measures before the adjournment of this 
session. In many instances the bene- 
ficiaries or claimants under these meas- 
ures have been waiting for more than 
15 years for some relief. The House has 
already approved a number of the bills 
that are pending. It remains only for 
the Senate to fulfill its responsibility. 

The Trading With the Enemy Act Sub- 
committee, of which I am a member, has 
held many extensive hearings on the 
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problems raised by these bills. Its last 
hearings were completed in July 1959. I 
have made every possible effort since 
that date to induce the subcommittee to 
meet and report to the full committee 
the measures involved. Unfortunately, 
it was not until the last weeks of the first 
part of this second session of the Con- 
gress that a meeting of the subcommittee 
was called by the chairman and action 
was taken on any of these measures. By 
that time it was too late for the full 
committee to complete its consideration 
of the bills prior to our adjournment on 
July 5. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator re- 
state the purposes of his proposals? 

Mr. KEATING. I shall cover the high 
spots in my remarks. I do intend to 
outline briefly some of the things that I 
have in mind. 

The subcommittee’s recommendations 
left a great deal to be desired. A ma- 
jority of the subcommittee not only 
failed to correct the omission of our 
newer citizens from this legislation, but 
also recommended the deletion from the 
House-passed war claims bill—H.R. 
2485—of all the provisions relating to 
the actual payment of claims. In my 
opinion this was a completely unwar- 
ranted change, and I have been attempt- 
ing in the full committee, and shall 
continue my efforts in this regard, to 
obtain reinstatement of the omitted 
House provisions. I have a specific 
amendment prepared for this purpose. 

The House bill also inexplicably 
omitted from its provisions losses suf- 
fered by Americans as a result of the 
removal of their property from Ger- 
many for reparations purposes. Such a 
provision was included in the adminis- 
tration’s original proposals, and I believe 
should be allowed in the final version of 
this legislation. I shall offer such a pro- 
vision in committee and on the floor. 

Another of the measures pending be- 
fore our committee is the heirless prop- 
erty bill, H.R. 6462. The sole purpose of 
this bill is to provide for lump sum set- 
tlement of all heirless property claims 
in the amount of $500,000. Since all of 
this money will come from the property 
of former victims of Nazi persecution 
who died without heirs and will be used 
for the needy survivors of such persecu- 
tion, and since the total sum represents 
only a small fraction of the amount of 
such property which was vested by the 
Government, there should be no objec- 
tion whatsoever to approval of this bill 
in the full amount called for. 

An effort has been made to reduce the 
$500,000 still further, indeed, to cut it in 
half, to $250,000 but there is no basis for 
any such a reduction. 

Finally, I hope that the Committee on 
the Judiciary will approve my bill, S. 
1103, which would permit the sale of 
property vested by the Government to 
American bidders, despite the pendency 
of litigation over the ownership of the 
property. The chief impact of this meas- 
ure would be to permit the Government 
to turn over to private industry the 
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operation of the huge General Aniline & 
Film Corp. facilities. The litigation over 
this property has been in progress for 
more than a decade, and it appears to 
be endless. Under the terms of the bill, 
every safeguard would be provided in 
the event the claimants in this litigation 
should ultimately prevail, since they 
would be entitled to just compensation 
for the amount of their interest. The 
bill is strongly endorsed by the AFL-CIO, 
the supervisory association of the Gen- 
eral Aniline Corp., the International 
Chemical Workers Union—which repre- 
sents most of the rank-and-file em- 
ployees of the corporation—and the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

When we get a combination like that 
approving a bill, it is a rather happy 
day. It is a rather singular accomplish- 
ment. 

S. 1103 also is strongly supported by the 
Department of Justice. Indeed, I know 
of no opposition to the bill except on the 
part of representatives of the parties 
involved in the litigation. There is no 
reason for the indefinite continued oper- 
ation of this plant by a Government 
agency, and I hope that before long this 
huge company can be placed in the hands 
of free enterprise, so that it can prosper 
and grow to the full extent of its poten- 
tial. 


This is not the time to discuss in de- 
tail all of these facets of the war claims 
problem or the other measures involved 
in our committee’s deliberations. I 
would like to mention, however, that a 
majority of the subcommittee also rec- 
ommended to the full committee a bill 
which would provide for the return to 
citizens of the United States of property 
vested from them at the time they were 
enemy nationals. I did not raise any ob- 
jection to the provisions of this bill when 
it was under consideration in our sub- 
committee. However, I would point out 
that if there is merit in this bill, as I 
believe there is, then after-acquired citi- 
zenship on analogous reasoning must also 
be held to qualify individuals for filing 
claims under the war claims bill. There 
certainly would be no equity in using citi- 
zenship on the date of enactment as the 
standard for returning the property, and 
not as the standard for allowing claims 
to be filed. I do not believe that any 
such inconsistency would be supported 
by a majority of the Congress or counte- 
nanced by any member of the public 
who was informed on the subject. 

Mr. President, I shall continue to work 
diligently for final congressional ap- 
proval of these measures, with the 
amendments I have outlined, before this 
session is concluded. This is certainly 
a must item for the thousands of Amer- 
icans, many of them men and women of 
very modest means—many of them wid- 
ows and orphans who lost their loved 
ones in the great conflict—who have been 
waiting for 15 years for some measure 
of recompense. I do not believe these 
Americans will be very understanding if 
in a frantic effort to hit the campaign 
trail we shirk our duty to do justice to 
their cause. 

Mr. President, in compliance with the 
suggestion so graciously made by the 
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Presiding Officer, I wish to discuss the 
subject of the legislative program which 
the President sent to us in his special 
message on August 8. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senator gets into that, will he 
yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I am very glad to 
yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Which nation or na- 
tions are in the category of enemies dur- 
ing World War II, against whom these 
claims are asserted? 

Mr. KEATING. Let me put it this 
way. The bill refers to physical damage 
or physical loss or destruction of prop- 
erty in Albania, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
the Free Territory of Danzig, Estonia, 
Germany, Greece, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Poland, Yugoslavia, or in any territory 
which was a part of Hungary or Ru- 
mania on December 31, 1937. I do not 
know whether that answers the Sena- 
tor’s question or not. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does that deal with 
property damaged by violent means 
during the war, or does it also mean 
expropriated property? 

Mr. KEATING. It refers only to 
property which was damaged as a re- 
sult of military operations. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Perhaps I can clar- 
ify what is in my mind. I have received 
numerous letters asking that we do 
something to compel Tito to reimburse 
those citizens whose properties he took 
in Yugoslavia, and who subsequently 
came to the United States and became 
citizens of this country. That subject, 
it will be observed, deals with the ex- 
propriation of property within one of 
those foreign countries. 

Mr, KEATING. The claims in Yugo- 
slavia and in some of the other countries 
are what are called nationalization 
claims and are covered by separate 
treaties and legislation. Each country 
has a separate treaty, and such claims 
are not involved in this legislation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It appears, from 
what the Senator from New York has 
said, that persons who are now citizens 
have property in one or more of those 
nations which he described, and that 
their property was damaged by bombing. 
So what nations will principally have to 
respond to absolute claims through 
funds which we have here? 

Mr. KEATING. Under the terms of 
the original bill, these claims would be 
paid out of the assets of former enemy 
aliens vested during the war. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Sena- 
tor from New York, 

WHY THE SPECIAL SESSION WAS CALLED 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the Senator tell 
me his understanding of why this spe- 
cial session was called? 

Mr. KEATING. Having opposed the 
calling of the session at this time, and 
feeling that if it was necessary to go 
over, we should have gone over until 
November, and not have had a special 
session on the eve of an election, I am 
a little hard pressed to answer the ques- 
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tion asked by the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. Is it not a fact that 
this session was called at the request 
of the majority leader, and not at the 
request of the President of the United 
States? 

Mr. KEATING. That is true. This is 
not a session which was called by the 
President of the United States. 

Mr. SCOTT. But since then, the 
President has submitted a number of 
measures which have not been acted 
upon, some of which he has been rec- 
ommending for more than 5 years. 

Mr. KEATING. That is correct. I 
intend, in my detailed analysis, to point 
out when every one of these 21 points 
was previously recommended to Con- 
gress by the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. SCOTT. Is it not a fact that all 
these recommendations have been made 
by the President to this or previous Con- 
gresses before we adjourned in July? 

Mr. KEATING. There are only three 
proposals in his message, one calling for 
an increase in the mutual security con- 
tingency fund, one calling for a $600 
million Latin American assistance fund, 
and one calling for an international food 
bank, which were not previously in- 
cluded in messages up to that time. 

However, with those exceptions, the 
statement of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania is correct, 

Mr. SCOTT. I have the impression 
that heretofore Congress, in a period of 
2 weeks, has been able to enact a couple 
of hundred measures or more. 

Mr. KEATING. I believe that 426 
bills were once passed in a 2-week period. 
I do not know whether that was in this 
Congress or previously. I am sure that 
figure came from authentic sources. 

Mr. SCOTT.. Would the Senator 
agree with me concerning the occur- 
rence which we noted yesterday? 
Through a parliamentary tangle there 
was an exemption of coverage of 900,000 
people rather than some 400,000 people; 
or, aS was represented originally, an 
error of 500,000 people in coverage was 
made in the bill. At the last session the 
other body, in the same minimum wage 
bill, made an error by striking out 14 
million people from coverage. Does not 
the Senator agree with me that that is 
very sloppy, careless legislating, and 
that perhaps it arises from the fact that 
we may be attempting to enact legisla- 
tion in a climate which is not altogether 
favorable for highly controversial legis- 
lation? 

Mr. KEATING, I think that is a very 
good illustration of hasty action and an 
effort to dispose, in an inadequate time, 
of very complicated legislation. The 
Senator has used that illustration very 
well. If we had had a minimum wage bill 
before us in March or April, or around 
that time, for mature deliberation and 
consideration, I feel certain that we 
would not have made the errors to which 
the Senator has referred. It is very dif- 
ficult to legislate on a complicated sub- 
ject of that kind in a limited time—a 
sharply delimited time—and with other 
things pressing in so much upon us. If 
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we had gone to work earlier and had not 
tread water so long earlier in the session, 
we would have been able to take up that 
legislation at that time. 

Mr. SCOTT. The Senator, too, is 
aware, is he not, that the other body, 
which was scheduled to meet on August 
15, has been unable to acquire a quorum 
and, therefore, has not met all of this 
week? 

Mr. KEATING. My understanding is 
that the other body has been unable to 
muster a quorum. 

Mr. SCOTT. Does the Senator know, 
in view of the various conflicting state- 
ments, whether the Senate will be in 
session tomorrow or not? 

Mr. KEATING. I do not know. I 
have not been advised as yet. I have 
an item taken from the UPI ticker. I 
cannot vouch for the accuracy of it, but 
I know the fine journalists who repre- 
sent the UPI on Capitol Hill, and I have 
every reason to believe that this is an 
accurate statement. 

It refers to the majority leader as 
having said yesterday that he was now 
uncertain whether the Senate would 
meet on Saturday. Notice was given 
by some Senators that they will be out 
of town for political speeches. The ma- 
jority leader added that the absentees do 
not include the presidential candidates. 

Then I noticed on the ticker this after- 
noon that the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Kennepy] will leave the Na- 
tional Airport at 8 a.m. tomorrow for 
Kansas City en route to Independence, 
Mo., and conferences with former Pres- 
ident Truman, and the Democratic farm 
conference at Des Moines. 

Mr. SCOTT. This is truly a puzzle- 
ment. What does the Senator make of 
it? 

Mr. KEATING. I do not know what 

to make of it. I do not want to be criti- 
cal of the majority leader or of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts. 
One possible conclusion would be that 
the Senator from Massachusetts has 
withdrawn as a candidate for President 
and is no longer a presidential candi- 
date. But I cannot believe that that is 
so. He certainly has not imparted that 
information to me. He was right be- 
side me today when he paid a very fine 
tribute to a great American, Bernard 
M. Baruch. I am sure that if he had 
withdrawn as a candidate for President 
he would have told me about it at that 
time. 
So I do not think that conclusion can 
correctly be reached, and I would not 
want to draw any sinister conclusions 
of any nature. 

I am merely stating what the UPI 
ticker shows and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania must draw his own con- 
clusions. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the Senator tell me 
where the junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has gone, in Missouri? 

Mr. KEATING. I do not know. Iam 
not responsible for where he goes. The 
ticker item says he is leaving tomorrow 
morning at 8 o’clock. He was here just 
now, with his usual friendly counte- 
nance, and asked me to yield to him, 
in order that both of us could pay our 
tributes to a great American, I do not 
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know where the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has gone but certainly he does 
not need to be responsible to me for 
where he goes. 

Mr.SCOTT. I just wondered whether 
the Senator from New York thought we 
could transact any business tomorrow in 
the absence of the majority leader and 
the majority leader’s leader. 

Mr. KEATING. I do not know. The 
last I heard was the statement of the 
majority leader that we would not be in 
session tomorrow. I do not know wheth- 
er that arrangement has been changed, 
or what the present situation is. I have 
just now read from what appeared on the 
UPI ticker. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am pleased to 
state that there will be a session to- 
morrow; and I hope both the Senator 
from Pennsylvania and the Senator from 
New York will be here at that time. 

Let me remind the Senator from New 
York that when the majority leader dis- 
cussed the matter yesterday, he said 
there would be a session tomorrow pro- 
vided the committee was able to get the 
bill before us. And the bill will be be- 
fore us. 

As to the comments in regard to where 
certain persons are, let me say the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] 
has been on the floor all day. 

Let me ask now, where is the Vice 
President? He is a candidate. Where 
will he be tomorrow? And where was he 
on Wednesday of this week? And 
where has he been day after day, not 
during the campaign, but during the 
regular session of the Senate? 

Mr. KEATING. I am happy to reply 
to the Senator on both points. 

First, I wish to say that I am glad to 
know there will be a session tomorrow. 
Certainly we will be here then. 

Second, as to the presence of the Vice 
President, I do not consider that I am 
any more responsible for his presence 
than I am for the presence of the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY]. 

Yesterday the distinguished majority 
leader said the absentees did not include 
the presidential candidates. So I assume 
that the majority leader spoke for both 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] and the Vice President, who 
are the two presidential candidates. 

I do not know about the statement 
which appears on the ticker. It seemed 
curious to me that these two stories 
appeared on the ticker. But I cannot 
answer about them. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield once 
more to me? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I should like to 
make clear, also, that it is the plan of 
the leadership to have the Senate stay in 
session tonight, to take action on two 
important measures which the President 
has requested. So if the Senator from 
New York will finish his speech, we shall 
get to work on those two measures. 

One of them calls for $100 million 
to be added to the President’s con- 
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tingent fund. The President has re- 
quested that. The committee met this 
week, and proceeded under forced draft 
and under pressure, and worked over- 
time, long hours, and reported that bill 
as the President requested it; and now 
the bill is the pending business, and we 
are here, and are eager to reach a vote 
on it. 

Immediately following that bill, we 
shall take up another measure the Presi- 
dent has requested; and it calls for $600 
million. 

The Senator from Ohio was in the 
Foreign Relations Committee when we 
worked long hours, overtime—and did 
not receive any time and a half pay for 
overtime, either. [Laughter.] We have 
reported that bill, too. And as soon as 
the pending business is finished, we shall 
call up that bill; and we intend to re- 
main here tonight until both those bills 
are finished. 

Mr. KEATING. That is fine. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. So I trust that the 
Senator from New York and the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania will be here with 
us. 
Of course, I am sure the Senator from 
New York will continue to make a very 
interesting speech on the President’s 
legislative program. And as soon as the 
Senator from New York finishes his 
speech, we shall do our best to enact 
these parts of the President's legislative 
program. But we cannot do that if the 
dialogue between the Senator from New 
York and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania continues and if they continue to 
discuss the presence or the absence of the 
Senator from Massachusetts and the 
Senator from IIlinois 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I just came in. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh, excuse me. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I wish 
to answer my able and courteous friend, 
the Senator from Alabama. I am very 
happy that the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama and his confreres have re- 
ported these two bills. I assure him 
that I shall be here for their considera- 
tion, and I shall support them. I com- 
mend the committee for promptly re- 
porting these parts of the President’s 
program. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. KEATING, I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the Senator 
from New York for yielding to me. 

In view of the statement made by the 
Senator from Alabama as to where the 
Vice President was, I think I can assure 
the Senator that at the time when the 
Senate voted on the amendments to the 
minimum wage bill, and particularly 
when it voted on the one key amend- 
ment, the Vice President at that time 
was in the Chamber; and at other times 
he was immediately off the Chamber, 
close to it, in the event that any of those 
amendments involved tie votes. 

I do not need to remind the distin- 
guished Senator from New York that 
the duty of the Vice President is limited 
by the Constitution to voting in the case 
of a tie vote. The Constitution does not 
even require the Vice President to pre- 
side over the Senate. The Constitution 
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says. the Vice President shall be the 
President of the Senate, but shall have 
no vote, save in case of a tie. 

And ever since the Senator from New 
York and I have been in the Congress— 
some 16 or 18 years—both of us have 
been aware of the fact that the Presi- 
dent pro tempore, now the distinguished 
senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Haypen], who is a member of the other 
party, is in control as to what Senator 
shall occupy the chair following the 
time when the Vice President presides 
over the Senate at the opening of the 
sessions, and that the President pro 
tempore can put in the chair any Sen- 
ator he may wish to designate. 

The Vice President has far more im- 
portant duties than merely sitting on 
the rostrum; and the Vice President has 
made of the office of Vice President a 
more useful office than it has ever been 
before. The Vice President could not 
have presided over the National Secu- 
rity Council, and occasionally over the 
meetings of the Cabinet, if he had been 
required to sit on the rostrum in the 
Senate Chamber every moment of the 
time when the Senate was in session. 

As a matter of fact, if the Vice Presi- 
dent had been required to be in the Sen- 
ate Chamber at all times when the Sen- 
ate was in session, and to have presided 
over the Senate on all such occasions, 
no one would have been more unhappy 
than would the Senators on the other 
side of the aisle, who then would have 
claimed that our side was appropriating 
a function which was properly theirs, in 
view of the fact that they constituted 
the majority party here. 

In fact, it seems apparent that all the 
smokescreens and obfuscations, particu- 
larly those by my dear friend, the Sen- 
ator from Alabama, are designed to con- 
ceal the fact that the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy] dur- 
ing most of the sessions of the 86th Con- 
gress has been absent from the Senate. 
Yet the junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts has the same obligation to be here 
that the Senator from New York and I 
have. On the other hand, the Vice Pres- 
ident has no obligation, either under the 
Constitution or otherwise, to be here, ex- 
cept to vote in case of a tie vote. 

Therefore, there is no merit whatever 
in the continued arguments by Senators 
on the other side of the aisle as to where 
the Vice President is. I would imagine 
they are going to hear sufficiently from 
the Vice President, from now on, and 
certainly enough to satisfy them. I am 
sure there will be a complete answer to 
any question they may have to ask about 
where the Vice President is. 

I am sure the Vice President can take 
care of himself; but I do believe that the 
public are not going to be deceived by 
all the talk which is designed for only 
one purpose, and that is to make the 
public believe—falsely—that the Vice 
President has an obligation to be here, 
to take part in the debate, to occupy a 
seat as a Senator, and to participate in 
the debates in this body—which, indeed, 
he cannot do. And since he cannot, he 
has done more than any other Vice Pres- 
ident has ever done, which is to make 
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that post a useful post of service to the 
United States both here and abroad. He 
has indicated that, in his view, the next 
Vice President, whoever he may be, ought 
to have even more duties than he him- 
self has had during his term of office. 

I hope the Senator from New York 
agrees with me that this constant cry 
which arises from the other side of the 
aisle as to “Where is the Vice Presi- 
dent?” and the rather juvenile stopwatch 
technique are designed solely to try to 
cloud and conceal the fact that the ma- 
jority leader’s leader has failed through- 
out the session, on numerous occasions, 
to be present and to exert the leadership 
which others tell us he is potentially 
capable of exerting. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I agree 
completely with the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
about the duties of the Vice President. 
He has not been a leather-bound Vice 
President, and there would have been 
great criticism of him if he had been. 
We have had previous Vice Presidents, 
many of them beloved men, who have 
enjoyed sitting in the seat now so graced 
by a distinguished colleague, and they 
have enjoyed sitting around in the cloak- 
rooms and talking with Senators. That 
is fine. We have enjoyed having them. 
But the present Vice President has gone 
to the four corners of the world, repre- 
senting our country, and he has an- 
nounced that he would expect the next 
Vice President would do so. Knowing 
both of the candidates for Vice Presi- 
dent, I can scarcely imagine that either 
of them would sit there for very long. 
We know the custom that the filling of 
the chair is primarily the responsibility 
of the majority party. I am sure that 
will be continued. The only caveat I 
would want to inject with respect to the 
remarks of the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania is that there might 
be an implied criticism of our distin- 
guished, beloved, able, revered colleague 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], who is the 
President pro tempore of the Senate; 
and we have a President pro tempore for 
the very purpose of presiding or desig- 
nating someone to preside here. 

Certainly, there is no Senator on either 
side of the aisle who would say that the 
distinguished Senator from Arizona 
ought to sit up there all the time, or even 
a substantial part of the time, particu- 
larly when it is as well graced as it is by 
the present occupant of the chair [Mr. 
MUSKIE]. 

I now yield to the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD] with the under- 
standing that I do not lose the floor. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF SENATE REPORT NO. 1856—SO- 
CIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS OF 
1960 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a resolution, and ask 
for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be stated. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on Finance, United 
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States Senate, three thousand additional 
copies of Senate Report No. 1856, current 
session, being the report made by that com- 
mittee on the social security amendments 
of 1960, together with minority views. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 365) was considered and 
agreed to. 


EARL W. KINTNER 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois on the condition that I do 
not lose the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, Paul 
Healy, one of the columnists for the Daily 
News, has written a very interesting ar- 
ticle on Earl W. Kintner, whose name is 
before us as nominee to the Federal 
Trade Commission. The article ap- 
peared in the Daily News of Monday, 
August 15, 1960, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be included in the REC- 
ORD as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


{From the Daily News, Aug. 15, 1960] 
(By Paul Healy) 


WASHINGTON, August 14.—The man who 
has gone to extremes to protect you from 
gyp schemes and other phony business prac- 
tices is facing an end to his Government 
career—unless the Senate Democrats under- 
go a nonpolitical change of heart. 

The living proof that virtue is its own 
reward is Earl W. Kintner, Chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission. Kintner is a 
former General Counsel of the FTC and the 
only career man ever appointed to head the 
agency. During the 14 months he has been 
Chairman, Kintner and the FTC have filed 
503 complaints against unscrupulous busi- 
nessmen—as many as were filed in the first 
5 years (1948-53) he worked for the agency. 

On the question of payola, Kintner's ad- 
ministration this year has brought 102 com- 
plaints against radio and TV stations charg- 
ing undercover payments to diskjockeys to 
push phonograph records. Sixty-three of 
these complaints already have resulted in 
agreements to stop the play-for-pay music, 

Also during his term as Chairman, Kintner 
has made 160 speeches, appeared 300 times 
on TV programs, and held nearly 300 press 
conferences. Maybe this seems like over- 
exposure of a bureaucrat, but Kintner 
maintains that he can’t tell his story too 
often. 

“My aim in speeches is to alert the public 
to dishonesty in the marketplace,” he ex- 
plains. “If the housewife can spot the gyp 
schemes and gyp advertising, it will cut 
down the work of this agency and protect 
the honest businessman.” 

Kintner has built a fire in one of the 
oldest and coldest of our executive agencies, 
There is still a widespread misconception 
about the function of the FTC, which is 
authorized to guard our free enterprise sys- 
tem by rooting out come-on tricks as well 
as unfair competition between firms. 

In the old days within the FTC, there was 
never any doubt about the lack of urgency 
in its mission. It was called “the country 
club of the Federal Government.” Some 
cases took over 3 years to “expedite.” 


SURE KINTNER’S A GOOD MAN, BUT— 


What has Kintner gained by crusading 
against shady businessmen? Last February 
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President Eisenhower nominated him to an- 
other 7-year term. In May, the Senate Com- 
merce Committee held a hearing, and Demo- 
crats as well as Republicans smiled on Kint- 
ner for his good works. But this was the 
kiss of death. Since then, his nomination 
nas been ignored—and his term is due to 

‘pire September 27. 

The point is that the Democrats expect 
to take over the White House in January 
and Kintner’s $20,000-a-year job is a sugar 
plum they want to pluck. Kintner is a Re- 
publican and the makeup of the FTC is now 
three Republicans and two Democrats. 

What’s more, the two Commissioners 
whose terms expire next after Kintner's are 
Democrats. The new administration thus 
would have to wait until the two GOP mem- 
bers’ terms expired in 1963 before they could 
replace a Republican with one of their own— 
unless they first created a vacancy in Kint- 
ner's job. 

Actually, partisanship plays no part when 
the FTC votes. More important than the 
‘makeup of the Commission, for patronage 
purposes, is the job of Chairman, since he 
hires the agency’s staff. And the new White 
House rulers will be free to appoint any 
FTC member as Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, regardless of whether Kintner is still a 
member. 

GOOD RECORD DOESN'T MEAN MUCH 

Nonetheless, the Democrats have made it 
clear that Kintner is tabbed as the first—if 
slightly premature—casualty of the Andrew 
Jackson spoils system. The fact that Kint- 
ner is well liked on Capitol Hill, and that 
no one claims he has been careless about 
the public business, means nothing. 


LAWMAKING IN DOG DAYS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, my 
old friend, Raymond Moley, whom I have 
known a very long time, and who does an 
article for Newsweek, on the last page of 
that very distinguished publication has 
written an article on “Lawmaking in Dog 
Days.” I commend it to my colleagues 
in the Senate and to all of the citizenry 
of the country, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it may be included in the REC- 
ORD as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Newsweek, Aug. 22, 1960] 
LAWMAKING In Doc Days 
(By Raymond Moley) 

To claim that this resumption of the final 
session of the 86th Congress is necessary is 
@ monstrous fraud. The Senate leadership, 
deliberately or by acquiescence, permitted a 
slowdown in May and June. To pass legis- 
lation in the dog days for political purposes 
is to put political advantage above a sacred 
public responsibility. For the intention is 
either to present strident minority groups 
with handouts from the Federal revenue or 
to force a President with a will and con- 
science to be pilloried by his vetoes in Sep- 
tember and October as a man callous to the 
needs of the poor, the ill, the elderly, and to 
the necessary public services of the Nation. 
The dog days, according to Webster, are a 
time of “malignant influences.” The phrase 
is apt. 

Let us consider one subject listed for ac- 
tion in this period—medical care for the 
elderly. It may be taken for granted that 
the Democratic majority is intent upon 
carrying out the terms of the party platform 
on this subject: “We shall provide medical- 
care benefits for the aged as part of the time- 
tested social security insurance system. We 
reject any proposal which would require such 
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citizens to submit to the indignity of a 
means test.” 


POINT OF MADNESS 


The Republican platform would allow for 
optional purchase of private insurance and 
provide Federal assistance grants to the 
States for those who need help. It recog- 
nizes that to give to all without regard to 
need would be financial insanity. For no one 
knows how many would participate in a free 
scheme for all. We do know, however, that 
to limit assistance to recipients of social 
security benefits would give to many who do 
not need help and omit many who do. 

For the Democratic platform to call social 
security (OASI) “insurance” is wrong. In- 
surance” was never used in the original 
Social Security Act. It has been judged by 
the Supreme Court to be a gratuity, not the 
payment of an equity in insurance. Those 
who receive payments are getting benefits 
paid out of the earnings of those below re- 
tirement age and by their employers. 

The income to the so-called trust fund is 
not enough to meet the outgo. The fund 
could be headed for bankruptcy, and all that 
those who will have paid into it for years can 
rely upon is a grant by Congress from general 
revenues or from a big increase in the present 
rate of tax. To load health onto the 
burden—that is to make OASI into OASHI— 
would, according to William R. Wiliam- 
son, who used to be chief consulting actu- 
ary for the system, carry “fiscal irresponsibil- 
ity to the point of madness.“ It is a con- 
servative estimate that OASI plus health “in- 
surance” would shortly cost 20 percent of the 
first $4,800 of payroll. 


LEGISLATING IN DARK 


The enormous increase in tax on employ- 
ers would obviously be passed on to con- 
sumers in inflationary prices and would be 
a powerful force in pricing the United States 
still further out of the world market. 

To enact the Forand bill in any modified 
form would be legislating in the dark. I 
have read laboriously hundreds of pages of 
hearings and other literature on the subject 
and I cannot find that anyone, in either Con- 
gress or the administration, knows how many 
people would need such help or has any idea 
of what it would cost. 

It is further evident that no one in the 
Government has fully explored how much 
of the problem could be solved by practical 
application of tax deductions. For example, 
a deduction for children or other relatives 
of aged persons so that private insurance 
could be bought. There is a moral issue 
here. Would or would not JohN F. KENNEDY 
help Father Joe if he went broke and got 
sick? Or would he disregard the moral stric- 
tures of religion and pass old, sick Joe over 
to a vague thing called society? 

Further exploration should be made of tax 
adjustments for corporations which would 
provide health insurance payments for their 
retired employees. Another possibility would 
be whatever assistance is necessary to help 
private insurance to cover elderly people as 
well as younger ones. 

The whole subject should be studied fur- 
ther, and any legislation should be considered 
next year in a calmer and more rational 
climate. 


CANDIDATES IN THE NATIONAL 
ELECTION 


Mr.DIRKSEN. Mr. President, Walter 
Trohan is a distinguished representative 
of the Chicago Tribune, and has labored 
in the vineyard in the Capital City for 
a long time. He succeeded Arthur Hen- 
ning as the chief of the Tribune’s Wash- 
ington bureau. 
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Walter Trohan is a distinguished his- 
torian in his own right. He did a column 
on the Senate and on the conventions 
which has some rather interesting and 
verified historical material. I think it is 
of general interest, and therefore I ask 
unanimous consent that it be included 
in the Record as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Chicago Daily Tribune, Aug. 13, 
1960] 


Report From WASHINGTON 
(By Walter Trohan) 


WasHincron, August 12.—In the 1960 
presidential campaign the U.S. Senate has 
reached a plateau of prestige comparable to 
the dignity of the senate of ancient Rome, 

For the first time in American history all 
four candidates on the two national tickets 
have served in the Senate. Three of the four 
are now in the Senate. Further, both the 
Democrats and Republicans have picked 
Senators as national chairmen to run their 
parties’ campaigns. 

In the beginning the way to the White 
House was paved through the legislature. 
The first 11 Presidents served in the Con- 
tinental Congress or the Constitutional Con- 
gress, or both. The first, who did not was 
Gen. Zachary Taylor, the hero of the Mexi- 
can War, who never voted. 

Since Taylor, 10 Presidents have not 
served in Congress. These are Ulysses S. 
Grant, Chester A. Arthur, Grover Cleveland, 
Theodore Roosevelt, William Howard Taft, 
Woodrow Wilson, Calvin Coolidge, Herbert 
Hoover, Franklin D. Rooseyelt, and Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. 

After the adoption of the Constitution, 
John Quincy Adams, James Monroe, Andrew 
Jackson, Martin Van Buren, William Henry 
Harrison, Franklin Pierce, John Tyler, James 
Buchanan, Andrew Johnson, Benjamin Har- 
rison, Warren G. Harding, and Harry S. Tru- 
man served in the Senate. Harding was the 
only man elected directly from the Senate 
and Johnson was the only President who 
served in the body before and after leaving 
the White House. Buchanan had the long- 
est Senate service among the Chief Execu- 
tives. 

Presidents who served in the House as well 
as the Senate were Adams, Jackson, Harrison, 
Tyler, Pierce, Buchanan, and Johnson. 
Presidents who served in the House but did 
not serve in the Senate were James Madison, 
James K, Polk, Abraham Lincoln, Rutherford 
B. Hayes, James A. Garfield, and William 
McKinley. 

All in all 22 of the 33 Chief Executives 
have had congressional experience. Three 
others served in State legislatures—Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Calvin Coolidge, and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 

Of the 36 Vice Presidents, 28 had congres- 
sional experience. Eight who had no House 
or Senate service are Daniel D. Tompkins, 
under Monroe; Chester A. Arthur, under 
Garfield; Garret A. Hobart, under McKinley; 
Theodore Roosevelt, under McKinley in 
second term; Thomas R. Marshall, under 
Wilson; Calvin Coolidge, under Harding; 
Charles G. Dawes, under Coolidge; and Henry 
A. Wallace, under F. D, R. 

In 1960 the Democratic Party is offering 
the first ticket in history composed of two 
incumbent Senators—JoHN F. KENNEDY, of 
Massachusetts, and LYNDON B. JOHNSON, of 
Texas. 

The Republican candidate, Vice President 
Nixon, served in the Senate in 1951 and 1952, 
before he was elected to preside oyer the 
Senate. The GOP vice-presidential candi- 
date, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., served from 
Massachusetts from 1937 to 1944, when he 
resigned to join the Army, and then re- 
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turned to serve from 1947 until 1953, having 
been beaten by KENNEDY in the 1952 cam- 
paign. 

Both Nrxon and KENNEDY have House 
service, They entered the House together 
in 1947 and Nrxon was elected to the Senate 
in 1950. JoHNsON served in the House from 
1937 to 1948, when he was elected to the 
Senate. Lodge did not have House service. 

The Republican National Committee is 
headed by Senator THruston B. Morton, of 
Kentucky, who was named April 11, 1959. 
The Democratic chairman is Senator HENRY 
M. Jackson, of Washington, who was named 
after the nomination of KENNEDY in Los 
Angeles. 


SECRETARY GATES ESTABLISHES 
DIRECTOR OF STRATEGIC TAR- 
GET PLANNING 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to take this opportunity to invite the at- 
tention of the Senate to a recent direc- 
tive of the Secretary of Defense, Thomas 
S. Gates, Jr. 

The matter I refer to is the announce- 
ment by the Defense Department on 
Wednesday, August 17, that Secretary 
Gates established a single agency for 
strategic target planning. This action 
by the Secretary of Defense should be a 
source of great reassurance. It is pos- 
sibly one of the most meaningful im- 
provements in our national security ef- 
forts since the end of World War II. By 
this action, Secretary Gates has antici- 
pated the increasing importance of bal- 
listic missiles, and particularly the con- 
tribution which the Polaris submarines 
will make to our strategic retaliatory 
strength. 

Briefly, the action by Secretary Gates 
has designated the commander of the 
Strategic Air Command, Gen. Thomas S. 
Power, U.S. Air Force, as Director of 
Strategic Target Planning. In this ca- 
pacity, as Director of Strategic Target 
Planning, and not as commander of the 
Strategic Air Command, General Power 
will be the chief planning agent for the 
JCS in developing and keeping up to 
date the detailed plans which are nec- 
essary to assure the maximum effective 
employment of all of our strategic retal- 
iatory forces. There will be a Deputy Di- 
rector, probably an officer of vice admiral 
rank in the Navy, who will be the prin- 
cipal assistant to the Director of Stra- 
tegic Target Planning. Under the Di- 
rector and his Deputy, there will be a 
carefully selected staff comprised of of- 
ficers of the various services who have 
the special skills required for this highly 
important type of duty. 

I believe it is important to recognize 
that this new system does not involve 
the establishment of an overall strategic 
command. Very wisely, Secretary Gates 
completely rejected a proposal for such 
an overall strategic command. His de- 
cision in this respect is obviously a very 
sound one, because the devastation and 
destruction which would accompany the 
initiation of a sudden attack might well 
destroy command and communication 
facilities. Accordingly, the execution of 
the plan prepared under the supervision 
of the Director of Strategic Target 
Planning will be the responsibility—and 
very properly so—of the unified com- 
manders and the forces under them 
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which have a role to execute in carrying 
out such plans. 

Thus the newly instituted system pro- 
vides for centrally directed operational 
planning, and realistic decentralized re- 
sponsibility for execution of the plans. 

It is further important to note that 
the Director of Strategic Target Plan- 
ning is a subordinate agent of the JCS, 
and the plans prepared by his organiza- 
tion are not effective until reviewed and 
approved by the JCS and the Secretary 
of Defense. This emphasizes the Di- 
rector’s role as an agent of the JCS, and 
at the same time strengthens the JCS 
organization by providing it with a more 
meaningful participation in the strategic 
target planning process. 

By way of summation, I believe it is 
important to recognize the following 
features of this recent action by Secre- 
tary Gates in establishing a Director of 
Strategic Target Planning: 

First. It rejects an overall supreme 
strategic command. 

Second. It strengthens our war proven 
and increasingly effective JCS system. 

Third. It utilizes—and thus avoids 
duplicating—the highly specialized and 
expensive resources of the Strategic Air 
Command involved in target planning. 

Fourth. It provides a highly selective 
staff of officers possessing specialized 
skills required for this important type 
of work. 

Fifth. It assures a continuous plan- 
ning process that will reflect changes in 
intelligence, new technological develop- 
ments, and strategic capabilities. This 
is, as Members of the Senate will ap- 
preciate, another salient contribution by 
Secretary Gates to the efficiency of our 
Armed Forces and the enhancement of 
our national security. 

This most recent action of solving the 
highly complex problem of strategic 
target planning take its place along with 
Secretary Gates’ decision to sit with the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and his consolida- 
tion of long-distance communications 
facilities, as another historic contribu- 
tion to the effectiveness of our defense 
organization and forces. 

Once again, our Nation and the free 
world have benefited from the leader- 
ship and professional knowledge of our 
present Secretary of Defense, Thomas S. 
Gates, Jr. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp as a part 
of my remarks an article entitled “Gates 
Organizes Group To Assign Atomic Tar- 
gets,” by Peter Braestrup, appearing in 
the New York Times of Thursday, Aug- 
ust 18. Mr. Braestrup’s analysis of this 
recent directive of Secretary Gates is 
commended to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 18, 1960] 
Gates ORGANIZES GROUP To ASSIGN ATOMIC 

TARGETS—GENERAL POWER HEADS CENTRAL 

PLANNING Bopy GEARED To MEET ANY 

ATTACK 

(By Peter Braestrup) 

WASHINGTON, August 17—Defense Secre- 

tary Thomas S. Gates, Jr., created today a 
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central planning group to assign nuclear 
weapons to enemy targets in case of war. 

He called the decision the most impor- 
tant during his tour in the Pentagon. 

Gen, Thomas Power, Chief of the Strategic 
Air Command, will “wear a second hat“ as 
director of the interservice group, based at 
SAC headquarters in Omaha, Nebr., the Sec- 
retary said. 

General Power will have a Navy officer, 
probably a vice admiral, as his deputy. 

The Omaha group's first war plan is sched- 
uled for completion by December 1. It will 
be subject to final command decisions by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Nation's top 
military body, now headed by Gen. Nathan 
Twining of the Air Force. 


HOPE TO EASE DEBATE 


Defense Department officials hope that the 
plan, though not intended as a com- 
promise, will ease an Air Force-Navy debate 
over control of the Navy's Polaris missile; end 
overlapping target plannirg by the separate 
services and further strengthen the Joint 
Chiefs in accord with the Reorganization 
Act of 1958. 

Secretary Gates emphasized that the plan 
did not represent “any change in the estab- 
lished national military policy” of deter- 
rence and retaliation, Neither does it mark 
any change in U.S. relations with its allies, 
he said. 

He rejected the idea of a single, centrally 
controlled strategic force. Instead, he said, 
the objective is centralized planning by the 
new group and decentralized execution of 
prearranged target assignments by the uni- 
fied theater commanders and the SAC, should 
a nuclear attack occur. 


INTEGRATED SYSTEMS SOUGHT 


Mr. Gates and General Twining noted that 
the concept of a single retaliatory force, ad- 
vocated in some Air Force circles, overlooked 
the possibility that its commander might be- 
come a casualty at the outset of war. Com- 
mand flexibility in directing retaliatory 
forces, they said, would be precluded by the 
15-minute warning expected in advance of 
any attack. 

The new group has been ordered to de- 
velop an integrated target plan not only 
for the SAC B-47 and B-52 bombers and the 
Atlas missiles now operational, but also for 
Polaris submarines. 

Aircraft carriers, Air Force fighter-bombers 
and Army medium-range rockets based over- 
seas will be added as the Joint Chiefs and 
theater commanders see fit. 

Representatives of the theater commanders 
who head the unified forces overseas and of 
the 3 services will be among the 40 mem- 
bers of the Omaha group. 

A spur to first creation, Mr. Gates said, was 
the shift in U.S. retaliatory forces from 
manned bombers to a complicated “mix” of 
bombers, land-based and submarine missiles. 

The current targeting system and strategic 
planning is coordinated“ rather than inte- 
grated” by the various forces affected, Mr. 
Gates noted. This is a good plan, he said. 
but the future complexity and variety of 
weapons has made necessary the new system, 
which was created after a year’s deliberation. 

The new plan to properly integrate nu- 
clear retaliatory forces was outlined by the 
Secretary to the Joint Chiefs and eight gen- 
erals and admirals commanding unified 
theaters overseas and in the United States. 
General Power was present, as was Gen. 
Lauris Norstad, commander of U.S. forces in 
Europe. 

The others, and their commanders, were: 

Adm. Harry D. Felt, Pacific; Army Gen. 
Charles D. Palmer, Europe; Adm. Robert L. 
Dennison, Atlantic; Army Lt. Gen. Robert 
F. Sink, Caribbean; Air Lt. Gen. Frank A. 
Armstrong, Alaska, and Adm. Harold P. 
Smith, Eastern Atlantic and Mediterranean. 
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BIRTHDAY FELICITATIONS TO SEN- 
ATOR MORTON, OF KENTUCKY 


Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr. President, today, 
if this is the 19th of August—and I think 
it is the 19th of August—marks the birth 
anniversary of another distinguished 
Member of this body, THRUSTON B. MoR- 
ton, the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky. 

He was born in Louisville in that great 
Commonwealth on the 19th of August 
1907. So if anyone is curious about his 
age, all he has to do is examine this 
statement and, by simple arithmetical 
deduction, he can ascertain how old, or 
how young, this distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky is. 

I think the fact ought to be noted be- 
cause probably never again in the cen- 
tury will we see quite the juxtaposition 
of personalities in this body that obtains 
today, for sitting in this body as active 
Members are the presidential nominee 
on the Democratic ticket, the vice presi- 
dential nominee on that ticket, the Vice 
President of the United States as the 
nominee for President on the Republican 
ticket, the vice presidential nominee on 
that ticket being a former Member of 
this body, and the two party chieftains 
of the great national parties, both Mem- 
bers of this body. 

I know it is against the rules, but I 
hope that somewhere along the line the 
rules may be suspended and that a photo- 
graph may be taken of this body with 
every one of these distinguished person- 
alities at his respective station. 

Mr. President, I return to facts about 
my great friend from Kentucky. He 
graduated from Yale University in 1929. 
He was a great soldier. When I use the 
word “soldier” I use it generically, for it 
includes the Navy and it includes the 
Marine Corps. I believe our distin- 
guished acting majority leader [Mr. 
MANSFIELD] served in that great corps 
at one time. 

THRUSTON Morton—I accent the 
“Thru,” because sometimes he is called 
“THRUSTON” and sometimes he is called 
“THURSTON” but his name is “THRUSTON, 
and I think every individual has a cer- 
tain pride about his name and likes to 
have it correctly pronounced—I empha- 
size that Turuston Morton spent 51 
months on active duty in the U.S. Navy. 
That is nearly 4% years. It is a great 
record 


He was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and served in the 80th Con- 
gress. That is the last Congress in 
which I served in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He was reelected to the 81st 
and 82d Congresses. 

Thereafter he became an Assistant 
Secretary of State, and he served in 
that capacity for 3 years, from January 
1953 to March 1956. 

= was elected to the U.S. Senate in 
1956. 

It must be evident from this very brief 
sketch that he has had a great back- 
ground as a legislator in the most 
numerous branch of the National Legis- 
lature, as the Constitution states; in this 
great, distinguished and deliberative 
body; and as a distinguished Assistant 
Secretary of State for 3 years. 
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In addition to his senatorial duties he 
manages and operates and is the direct- 
ing head of the Republican National 
Committee. He is a man of charm, of 
great personality, who does justice to 
every one of the fine traditions of the 
Blue Grass State. I wish he were pres- 
ent at this moment to hear these encom- 
iums, because I am confident that our 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle share 
this high estimate of the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky, the party 
manager or chieftain of the Republican 
National Committee. Not only is he an 
affable and charming person, but he is 
tough, as we would have a national party 
chairman be. In that respect, I think he 
walks in the footsteps of Daniel Boone. 
If anyone could wear the coonskin cap 
not only in his own right but also in pur- 
suance of a great tradition, that man is 
Txruston Morton, the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Today we observe his 53d birthday. 
I observe all these distinguished gentle- 
men on the floor of the Senate. I utter 
what I asserted the other day, “Oh, to 
be 53 again.” That comes from the pin- 
nacle of age, as I look down the vista of 
years and sometimes refer to these dis- 
tinguished young gentlemen as only an 
older protege can do. One would think 
I have become conscious of the fleeting 
years, and yet the years do not fleet. 
That is a myth, Mr. President. Time 
does not fly. The years do not fleet. It 
is we who, like some great part of a cas- 
cading fountain, merge through this 
motionless and stationary medium we 
call time. 

Long ago, some perverse characters 
taking account of the sun, the stars, and 
the moon, beset us first with hour glasses, 
then with calendars, and then with 
clocks, all obedient, of course, to the mo- 
tions of the planets. So when the earth 
goes around the sun once we put a little 
mark down and we say, “A year has gone 
by.” No, Mr. President, a year has not 
gone by. We have simply, as individ- 
uals, moved through a year. 

So Turuston Morton, our distin- 
guished colleague, has moved through 
53 years. Fifty-three times the Earth has 
gone around the Sun to mark his prog- 
ress. May the length of his days be 
many, as those in ancient days used to 
recite it, and with it may the worth of 
his days be great. I salute our distin- 
guished colleague from Kentucky on his 
53d natal anniversary. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I was 
happy to yield to the genial and distin- 
guished minority leader for brief re- 
marks. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. 
were brief. 

Mr. KEATING. They were brief and 
very much to the point. 

I join with the distinguished Senator 
in the tribute to our delightful com- 
panion and able colleague, THRUSTON 
Morton, who occupies the desk next to 
mine. We entered the House of Repre- 
sentatives together. We have been good 
friends. He occupies a position in the 
Senate, and also a strictly partisan posi- 
tion. I know of no one who has com- 
bined those two rather arduous duties 
more ably than has our colleague. He is 
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able to separate the one duty from the 
other in an admirable fashion. 

I join in congratulating our colleague 
on his natal day, and I wish him many 
more and great success. I wish him, in- 
deed, political success. 

Iam happy to have him referred to— 
if I may have the attention of my friend 
from Ilinois—as THruston Morton. He 
is sometimes called “THROOST,’ or 
“Turust,” but it is very important to get 
away from “THURSTON,” for there is 
nothing which annoys him more than to 
have his name pronounced wrong. 

One thing I would not want to have 
him called is “THRU,” because he is not 
through. He has a great future ahead of 
him. I hope it is not only a great per- 
sonal future but also a great political 
future. I know my friend from Illinois 
joins with me in that expression, 

Mr. RANDOLPH rose. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
happy to yield to my friend from West 
Virginia, with the understanding that I 
do not thereby lose my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


DRAMATIC GROWTH OF AIR 
TRANSPORT AND GENERAL FLY- 
ING ARE REVIEWED ON NATIONAL 
AVIATION DAY 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
August 19 is the birth date of Dr. Orville 
Wright, the first man to successfully 
pilot heavier-than-air craft. Today is 
also the day set aside as National Avia- 
tion Day, in acknowledgment of the 
achievement of the Wright brothers and 
of the contributions of the thousands— 
both famous and anonymous—who have 
built aviation into a great industry. 

It was my privilege to introduce in 
the House of Representatives the Senate 
Joint Resolution which led to the estab- 
lishment of the first National Aviation 
Day in 1939. 

Since that time, Mr. President, we 
have seen the aviation industry grow 
to become a major segment of our econ- 
omy, a decisive factor in war, and a vital 
component in maintaining the peace. 
Since this is National Aviation Day I 
think it is fitting to comment on some 
of the milestones of civil aviation and 
briefly glance at some of the measure- 
ments of its growth. : 
FIRST TRANSCONTINENTAL FLIGHT REQUIRED 

MORE THAN 33 HOURS 
The first transcontinental flight in 
1921 required 33 hours and 21 minutes 
from coast to coast. Now an eastbound 
flight covers the same distance in ap- 
proximately 4 hours. 

The most dramatic growth in commer- 
cial air transportation has occurred, 
however, in the past two decades. Com- 
mon carrier air service is now available 
to all cities over 100,000 population, more 
than 75 percent of those cities over 10,- 
000 and 50 percent of those communities 
over 1,000. West Virginia cities and our 
States citizens have benefited from this 
expansion. 

Since 1939, passengers carried have 
multiplied 30 times—the ton-miles of 
freight, more than 200 times. The num- 
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bers of aircraft have increased more than 
5 times and seats available more than 
20 times. 

The people employed has increased 
some 12 times, from 13,300 in 1939 to 
162,029 in 1959, while airline payrolls 
have increased during the same period 
some 50 times, from $24 million to $1,200 
million. 


Perhaps even more dramatic has been 
the evolution of the aircraft itself. In 
two decades, cruising speeds have in- 
creased from 160 miles per hour to over 
600 miles per hour. From aircraft with 
nonpressurized cabins operating at al- 
titudes of 8,000 to 10,000 feet above sea 
level, we have advanced to pressurized 
flight 5 to 6 miles above the earth. 
Planes capable of carrying a maximum 
of 21 passengers have given way to 
planes with more than 100 seats plus 
great capacity for freight and mail. 

Adarge and growing factor in the to- 
tal aviation industry, and one which 
makes substantial contributions to the 
national economy, is a category of flying 
known as general aviation. 


BUSINESS AND PRIVATE FLYING ARE ON INCREASE 


This embraces all civil flying except 
that of the scheduled airlines and in- 
cludes business, industry, agriculture, 
air taxi and air cargo services, instruc- 
tion, geophysical research, survey and 
patrol, and nonbusiness personal uses. 

Today there are more than 70,000 gen- 
eral aviation aircraft providing air trans- 
portation between 6,412 listed airports 
in the United States and territories. 

The Federal Aviation Agency has pre- 
dicted a 100-percent increase in active 
general aviation by 1975. The Aircraft 
Owners and Pilots Association, a trade 
association of owners and users of gen- 
eral aviation aircraft, now has more than 
75,000 members throughout the United 
States. Hours flown in business use have 
more than doubled during the past 10 
years, from 2,615,000 in 1949 to an esti- 
mated 5,700,000 in 1959. 

These are but a few of the dramatic 
and important facts of the development 
in civil aviation during the past two 
decades. And they more than justify, 
Mr. President, the hopes and faith of 
the early pioneers of aviation. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to my friend, 
the Senator from New Mexico, with the 
understanding that I shall not lose my 
right to the fioor. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator from West 
Virginia has given us some most interest- 
ing facts. In the latter part of June 
1939, in the company of the great and 
late Senator Lundeen, of Minnesota, 
Congressman Cannon, of Missouri, Mar- 
vin McIntyre, Steve Early, and others 
and I participated in the initial flight 
on the Yankee Clipper, the amphibian 
that sank in Lisbon Bay, and at that time 
it took us 34 hours in order to get from 
New York City to points in Ireland. 
That flight illustrates the difference be- 
tween aviation at that time and what 
it is at the moment. Today, conven- 
tional aircraft fly to Ireland from New 
York in 10 to 11 hours, while jets reach 
England in 6% hours. 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. The observation of 
my colleague is timely. I believe the 
words of Tennyson in 1840 were beauti- 
fully prophetic when he wrote: 


I dipt into the future, far as human eye 
could see, 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all the won- 
der that would be; 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies 
of magic sails; 

Pilot of the purple twilight, dropping down 
with costly bales; 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and 
there rained a ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling in 
the central blue; 

Far along the world-wide whisper of the 
southwind rushing warm, 

With the standards of the peoples plunging 
thro’ the thunder-storm; 

‘Til the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and 
the battle-flags were furl’d 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation of 
the world, 

There the common sense of most shall hold 
a fretful realm in awe, 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapped 
in universal law. 


Yes, Mr. President, those were pro- 
phetic and beautiful words, symbolic of 
the growth of an important phase of the 
transportation development in our Re- 
public. 


THE PRESIDENT’S 21 POINTS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I have 
heard a great deal of talk on the floor 
of this Chamber about the legislative 
program that the President set forth in 
his special message on August 8. I have 
heard it said, by several Senators, that 
the items embodied in the President’s 
message were new. I have even heard it 
said that the President got his ideas for 
the message from the Democratic plat- 
form, that he had never had these ideas 
before, but that, now in—and I quote 
“his twilight years’—he was forced to 
turn to the Democratic Party for his 
program. 

When I heard these points first made, 
I thought our colleagues on the other 
side were just joking. I found it hard 
to believe that they could possibly have 
such short memories. In short, I was 
astonished. 

Now, in the words of a distinguished 
Democrat of my State, the late Alfred E. 
Smith, “Let’s look at the record.” The 
truth of the matter, Mr. President, is the 
proposals in the President’s message are 
not new at all. With only one or two 
exceptions the President has been urging 
the passage of these very measures for 
years—not even for months, but for 
years. If anyone thinks that these are 
new proposals, the only conclusion that I 
can reach is that they have not listened 
to any of the President’s previous mes- 
sages. Perhaps they were absent on 
other business. That is the only way 
they could possibly have managed not to 
hear every single one of these recom- 
mendations earlier. Or perhaps they 
are so concerned with their own pro- 
gram that they do not recognize its per- 
fectly legitimate forebears. 

But it is time, I think, to set the record 
straight. I should like to trace, for the 
edification of those who are interested 
in the truth, the history of the proposals 
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which the President made at the begin- 
ning of this session. For those who have 
been Members of the U.S. Congress for 
the last 8 years and who have carefully 
listened to the recommendations from 
the White House, this history may seem 
somewhat tedious. But to the majority, 
who have apparently never heard any of 
the President’s previous words, no doubt 
the following account will be completely 
new and fascinating. In any case, I 
hope, it will be instructive. 

Just a few statistics to start with. Of 
the 24 projects which the President men- 
tioned on August 8, 4 were first pro- 
posed as far back as 1953. In other 
words, for 7 years and 7 months, these 
projects have been on the President’s 
agenda, but not, it would appear, on that 
of Congress. Two were proposed in 1954. 
Two more were proposed in 1955. One 
more was proposed in 1957, one in 1958, 
twoin 1959. Only one of the major pro- 
posals was made for the first time this 
year. On the average, each of these pro- 
posals was made not once, but seven 
times. The President did specifically 
label as new three proposals, one call- 
ing for an increase in the mutual secu- 
rity contingency fund, one calling for a 
$600 million Latin American assistance 
fund, and one calling for an interna- 
tional food bank. All of his other pro- 
posals—I repeat that—all of his other 
proposals were first made at an earlier 
date. 

First. Mr. President, I shall take up 
seriatim and document this statement. 
The first item on his list is civil rights 
legislation. As the President pointed 
out, the civil rights legislation that was 
passed this spring, after 2 months of pro- 
crastination and filibuster, did not con- 
tain two major items that the admin- 
istration had requested. The 1960 law 
omitted, first, any measures to assist 
State and local agencies in meeting costs 
of special professional services needed 
in carrying out public school desegrega- 
tion programs. Second, it failed to pro- 
vide for a Commission on Equal Job 
Opportunities Under Government Con- 
tracts. 

Both of these proposals were clearly in 
the President’s mind January 9, 1959, 
when in his state of the Union message 
he pointed out that progress in the field 
of civil rights must continue. He de- 
clared that the administration’s specific 
legislative plans would be offered early 
in the session. 

The President lived up to his word in 
a special message February 5 of that 
year, 1959, that is, 18 months ago. Then, 
in virtually the same words as he used 
2 weeks ago, he recommended laws to 
provide temporary aid to State agencies 
to facilitate desegregation processes, 
and to provide a Commission on Equal 
Job Opportunities Under Government 
Contracts. 

When this message bore no fruit, the 
President pointed out again, in his state 
of the Union message in January 1960 
that he hoped his earlier recommenda- 
tions “will be among the matters to be 
seriously considered in the current ses- 
sion.” The requests were repeated in the 
budget message of that same month 
and in the Economic Report. 
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Although the President signed the 
emasculated civil rights bill that finally 
emerged from Congress, he pointed out 
in his May 3 special message, that the 
Congress had “rejected certain of my 
recommendations in this area—those re- 
lating to equality of job opportunity and 
assistance to States attempting to deseg- 
regate their schools.” After the con- 
ventions, he quite rightly assumed from 
the platforms of both parties that still 
further advances were possible in this 
field. Therefore, his special message last 
week contained these important provi- 
sions that the Congress, not the White 
House, had omitted from the 1960 Civil 
Rights Act. 

How then, anyone could say these 
were new proposals, is a mystery to me, 
especially in view of the number of words 
that were expended on civil rights this 
session. The only thing that is new 
about these suggestions is the ex- 
pressed—I repeat—the expressed will- 
ingness of the majority party to support 
them. 

Second. Let me take the next item on 
the President’s agenda for this session— 
Federal assistance in the construction of 
educational facilities. The President 
first spoke of the need for some kind of 
Federal help for the school system in 
February 1953, that is, in his first state of 
the Union message. That was, if I may 
use the image of one of my distinguished 
colleagues, in the dawn of this adminis- 
tration, 7 years and 6 months ago. Two 
years later in 1955 and again in 1956 and 
again in 1957 an entire Presidential mes- 
sage was devoted to this subject. School 
construction needs were mentioned in 
the economic report for 1957, in the 
budget message for 1958, in the 1960 
state of the Union message, in the budget 
message for 1961, and in the special 
message of May 3, 1960. 

Yet, somehow, the idea of Federal aid 
for school aid seems to be a brandnew 
one to some. It is still a revolutionary 
concept. They can only assume that the 
President got the idea from the Demo- 
cratic platform, now barely a month old. 

In delineating these items I am not 
stating that the Senator from New York 
or any other Senator would support all 
of them. What I am saying is that the 
President’s program is not new. It has 
been here a long time. To say it is a 
new program which he sent to us for this 
special session, makes no sense whatever, 
as I hope I shall be able to show. 

Third. Let us take the issue of medical 
care for the elderly, the next point on the 
President’s list. Early in May, the Ei- 
senhower administration offered a pro- 
gram that, in the words of the President 
“will take full advantage of, and support, 


‘the progress that has been made by pri- 


vate effort”; “It will recognize,” he con- 
tinued “the traditional Federal-State re- 


lations in various fields of assistance; 


and additionally, it will not do violence 
to the private relationships that must 
continue to characterize the rendering of 
health care services.” Whether one 
supports in detail the exact administra- 
tive arrangements of the program that 
was presented by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare or not, 
there is still no reason to pretend that 
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the administration had not offered this 
plan well in advance of this post con- 
vention session. 

Fourth. The President’s proposals for 
an extension of coverage of the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act and an increase in the 
minimum wage have a 5-year history. 
In January 1954 and 1955 the President 
requested both an increase in the level 
of the minimum wage and an extension 
of the workers covered. In January 
1956, the minimum wage was raised to 
the present $1 an hour rate. The Presi- 
dent continued to recommend that the 
coverage of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act be expanded in both the budget 
messages and the Economic Reports of 
the years 1957, 1958, 1959, and 1960. In 
May of 1960, the President once again 
reminded Congress of his wish for an ex- 
tension of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
coverage, and pointed out that the min- 
imum wage could be upped again with- 
out weakening the economy. Surely 5 
years of administration-proposed bills 
cannot be forgotten so fast. In fact, 
on this issue as on many others, the ad- 
ministration has consistently, politely, 
and clearly indicated just what legisla- 
tion it would like passed. Unfortunate- 
ly, the majority not only has failed to 
pass the legislation—up to last night; it 
appears also to have forgotten that the 
President asked for it. 

Fifth. Let us take up next the ques- 
tion of agricultural bills. No one, I 
think, would have the temerity to suggest 
that the Eisenhower administration just 
invented this problem to put in the Presi- 
dent’s special message. But there are 
those who want to blame the administra- 
tion for the fact that no responsible, ef- 
fective, and workable legislation has 
been produced. The policies of the 
Eisenhower administration were fully 
set forth in the special message on agri- 
culture of January 11, 1954, that is, 6 % 
years ago. At that time the administra- 
tion called for a program of flexible price 
supports on most agricultural commodi- 
ties with the aim of reducing the vast 
surplus supplies that had been accumu- 
lating. 

This recommendation was repeated in 
every state of the Union message that 
the President prepared, with the excep- 
tion of one. The farm problem in one 
aspect or another was dealt with in seven 
different special messages, most of them 
devoted only to the one problem of farm 
surpluses and declining agricultural in- 
come. Every single budget message and 
Economic Report touched on the subject 
in one aspect or another. 

Yet, in the face of clear administration 
desires for a policy of flexible supports, 
the only actual legislation that Congress 
has passed that was directed at cutting 
down in the production of surplus foods 
was a bill to raise prices to a fixed 90 
percent of parity. That the President 
vetoed such an artificial and rigid piece 
of legislation was hardly surprising, 
since it represented a violation, not a 
fulfillment of his program. 

In his state of the Union message last 
January, the President again called at- 
tention to the failure of Congress to face 
up to the basic issues of the farm prob- 
lem. Still no congressional action. In 
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his special message on agriculture, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1960, the President went as far 
toward accommodating Congress on this 
matter as any responsible Executive 
could go. He said he would approve any 
one or a combination of constructive pro- 
posals which Congress might enact, just 
as long as they kept realistic price-sup- 
port levels and avoided direct subsidies. 

In May, he repeated his plea for con- 
structive congressional action. Still we 
have no wheat bill. The costs of surplus 
commodity storage are mounting. The 
President and the American people are 
waiting for action. Yet, amazingly 
enough there are those who actually 
seem to think that the farm problem is 
just a new political demon that the Pres- 
ident is exercising for the benefit of the 
campaign. 

Sixth. The next item of important 
legislation on the President’s list was a 
program of area assistance for chron- 
ically blighted regions. In 1955 the 
President called for a major study of the 
problem. In 1956, the state of the 
Union message pointed out that “a 
soundly conceived Federal partnership 
program” could be of real assistance to 
local government bodies in eliminating 
dependence on a single industry and thus 
reducing unemployment. In 1957 and 
1958, the subject was dealt with in both 
the budget message and the Economic 
Report. 

In August 1958, the Congress finally 
passed an area redevelopment bill that 
bore little or no relation to what the 
President had requested. The bill that 
was passed would have provided a real 
gravy train for any community that had 
even a slight and temporary unemploy- 
ment rate. The Federal Government 
would have been expected to subsidize 
any number of projects that are perfectly 
within the capabilities of the States and 
municipalities. That was in no way the 
bill that the President wanted, so the 
President vetoed it, calling for acvicn 
along the more limited lines that he had 
originally proposed. 

Budget messages and Economic Re- 
ports continued to stress the need for 
a limited program for areas with chronic 
unemployment. Throughout 1959 there 
Was no congressional action. Then, in 
1960, another election year, as the Presi- 
dent noted, the Congress passed another 
bill, which was unsatisfactory to the 
President. 

Since then there has been much wail- 
ing and gnashing of teeth about the de- 
pressed areas. What I can only assume 
must be crocodile tears have been shed 
by the boatload for the people of the 
chronically depressed areas. But still, 
Congress has taken no action. Perhaps 
some people would rather use this sub- 
ject as a campaign issue than provide 
the actual relief that could so readily 
be made available. 

In other words, it seems to me quite 
incredible for anyone to think that area 
assistance is a new program. It has been 
on the agenda ever since the beginning 
of the Eisenhower administration. The 
fact of the matter is that Congress has 
repeatedly ignored the President's rec- 
ommendations. There is still time to do 
something about area redevelopment, if 
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the leaders of the Congress really want 
to. The President's request is as old as 
his term in office, but congressional desire 
to carry it through appears not yet to 
have been born. 

Seventh. Another action which the 
President called for very early in his 
second administration was the creation 
of additional judgeships. There is a 
tendency right now to pretend that this 
is a new idea, designed to pack the courts 
with Eisenhower- appointed judges. But 
there is nothing new or political about it. 
The Judicial Conference pointed out the 
need for more judges as early as 1954. 
The President, in his budget message of 
January 16, 1957, urged that these judge- 
ships be created. This is, as the Presi- 
dent has pointed out in every subsequent 
budget message, an important need that 
Congress should not neglect. Access to 
the courts is a vital right to every indi- 
vidual in a country where laws are su- 
preme. Let, despite the President's 
timely request, the concept of equal jus- 
tice under the law has been subordinated 
to the idea of politics first, justice sec- 
ond. To the many citizens who are still 
waiting to have their cases tried and 
suffering financial and other losses as a 
result, the need for more judges must be 
painfully apparent. But to the Con- 
gress, as it has even been publicly ad- 
mitted, patronage is more important 
than patriotism. And to justify this pro- 
crastination, it is necessary to pretend 
that the President’s own request was a 
hasty, last minute affair, conceived on 
election eve, instead of the careful, 
thoughtful, and timely suggestion that it 
in fact was. Once again politics makes 
it easy for some people to forget that the 
call for new judges is 3% years old. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from New York 
yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the distinguished majority leader with 
the understanding that I do not lose the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hesitate to ask the Senator from 
New York to indulge us further, but the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas, 
the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, is in the Chamber. I 
believe it will be a matter of a very few 
minutes, without any other speeches, if 
we may have the permission of the Sen- 
ator from New York, for the Senator 
from Arkansas to call up these two 
rather important bills, one involving the 
President’s contingent fund, and one 
involving the Latin-American program. 

If we are unable to dispose of these 
measures within 10 minutes, I shall ask 
that Senators wait until after the Sen- 
ator from New York has concluded his 
address. In any event, I shall ask that 
the yea-and-nay votes be postponed un- 
til after he has finished. However, it 
might be possible to secure the third 
reading of the bills if the Senator will 
indulge us for 10 minutes. 
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I ask that permission with the under- 
standing that this colloquy will appear 
at another point in the Recorp. I shall 
be most grateful for the Senator's coop- 
eration, if he feels disposed to give it. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
majority leader is most persuasive. The 
Senator from New York took the floor at 
4 o’clock, or shortly thereafter, and 
started to speak on his present subject 
at about 20 minutes of 6. Because I have 
yielded to all and sundry, I certainly do 
not want to stop my generosity at this 
point. Therefore, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield for 
the purpose of expediting action on the 
two bills reported by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and with the under- 
standing, which was set forth by the 
majority leader, that I do not lose the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS COOPERA- 
TION ACT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1910, Senate bill 3861. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3861) to provide for assistance in the 
development of Latin America and in the 
reconstruction of Chile, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield now to the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, this 
is the second time this year I have taken 
the floor without enthusiasm to perform 
a public duty which falls to me as chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. My task is to explain and justify 
S. 3861, a bill which the committee has 
favorably reported authorizing the ap- 
propriation of $600 million for economic 
aid for Latin America. 

Foreign aid bills are unpopular even 
during the regular session of the Con- 
gress. I suspect that they will prove 
to be even more unpopular during a spe- 
cial session when the Congress, with only 
a limited time available, is trying to give 
adequate consideration to a number of 
major bills. 

Another reason for feeling unenthusi- 
astic about my task is that my sense of 
justice is injured by the President’s pro- 
posal. It has been a long time since I 
have felt so torn between my sense of 
duty and my sense of fairness regard- 
ing a proper assignment of praise and 
blame. For a good many years respon- 
sible citizens and legislators, predomi- 
nantly Democrats, have been calling for 
a really adequate, long-term program of 
assistance for economic development in 
Latin America. For 8 years of this ad- 
ministration these recommendations 
have been ignored. Senator SMATHERS 
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on August 17 addressed the Senate with 
remarkable restraint, considering the 
provocation, concerning his own past 
warnings and recommendations regard- 
ing economic aid to Latin America. 

Now, at the 11th hour, as the last 
dying gasp of this administration, we 
have received a request for a special 
authorization for economic aid to Latin 
America. The administration deserves 
little credit for this proposal. It has 
been forced on them. Not even the 
rocks which were thrown at Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon in 1958 were sufficient to 
rouse the administration from its leth- 
argy. It was only when Cuba went down 
the Communist road that the light began 
to dawn. Perhaps the President has 
finally realized that we have a very seri- 
ous situation to the south of us. 

I also lack enthusiasm because of the 
vagueness of the proposal. No program 
has been presented to the committee. 
No details worth speaking of have been 
offered. There is no country break- 
down. There is not even the usual illu- 
strative program. The Department of 
State speaks of this as an initial con- 
tribution. I would not mind this in- 
definiteness so much if I thought that 
the administration were adequately 
aware of the magnitude of the job in 
Latin America, of the time which will 
be needed, and of the methods which 
will be required. 

Finally, I speak with a heavy heart 
because I realize that behind the Presi- 
dent’s failure to act during the past 8 
years to meet the growing crisis in 
Latin America lies the fact that the 
American people have not yet accepted 
the idea that some kind of foreign aid 
program will be necessary for years to 
come, as far as we can see ahead. Our 
people continue to cling to the more 
comfortable idea that the present pro- 
gram of aid is temporary. They have 
the idea that after a few years the for- 
eign problems will be solved and the 
United States can devote exclusive at- 
tention to our domestic affairs. We do 
not as yet have a conception such as the 
Communist leaders have of a bitter 
struggle over a long period of years or, 
as they put it, a “permanent revolution.” 

Having said all this—in full recogni- 
tion that the administration’s proposal 
is very late, much too indefinite and 
vague—nevertheless, I must vote for the 
proposal. The temptation to reject it is 
great for the reasons I have given, but 
the committee has done what it could 
hurriedly to provide appropriate policy 
guidelines. In the circumstances I feel 
that I have no choice but to go along 
with the proposal. I urge my colleagues 
to do the same. 

The bill which is before the Senate is 
frankly a stopgap measure. It is a 
promise to do something. It is designed 
to be of use especially at a major eco- 
nomic conference of representatives of 
American Republics which is to be held 
in Bogotá, Colombia, next month. The 
purpose of the bill is to enable the U.S. 
representatives at that conference to 
say to the others present that the United 
States agrees that there is an urgent 
need for immediate improvement in the 
living standards in Latin American 
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countries. The bill will enable our rep- 
resentatives to offer U.S. assistance. The 
Department of State wishes to say to our 
Latin American friends that over and 
above loans from the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, 
and in addition to the export of US. 
goods financed through Export-Import 
Bank loans, and in addition to the loans 
which will be made in Latin America by 
the Development Loan Fund—in addi- 
tion to all these sources—we agree that 
there is a need for what the administra- 
tion refers to as social development aid. 
That is, a need to do more to remedy 
inadequate education, poor health condi- 
tions, and social unrest. As Secretary 
Dillon put it to the committee in explain- 
ing the President’s proposal, the admin- 
istration has in mind “assistance in such 
fields as land settlement and land utili- 
zation, housing, vocational, technical, 
and scientific training and basic public 
facilities such as potable water systems 
and sewage systems.” 

The administration hopes that at the 
meeting in Bogotá the framework can 
be established for a comprehensive plan 
for cooperative development. The needs 
of Latin American countries should be 
assessed and cataloged. The assets for 
increased development should be ap- 
praised and a plan should be worked out 
to meet the gap. The phrase “Marshall 
plan” immediately comes to mind as one 
thinks of this process but the admin- 
istration does not use the phrase. 

The administration has not asked for 
an appropriation at this time. The 
amount is $500 million. A specific pro- 
gram is to be submitted to the Congress 
next year. It is obvious that such a pro- 
gram will have to spell out the proposed 
uses for the money and specify the chan- 
nels through which it is to be expended. 
The relative priority as among such 
needs as land reform, basic education 
and housing must be worked out. There 
may be a need for new institutions, both 
bilateral and multilateral, although at 
the present time the administration is 
thinking of using the Inter-American 
Bank—which will come into operation 
on October 1—and the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council. At the 
present time the administration expects 
that most of the funds will be used for 
loans but it reserves the possibility that 
10 to 15 percent will be in the form of 
grants. 

The remaining $100 million out of the 
$600 million which is authorized by the 
bill is earmarked for reconstruction in 
Chile. I need not dwell on the damage 
done there by earthquakes and floods. 
The ruins can be counted and the cost of 
reconstruction reasonably forecast over 
a short term. Again the administration 
does not intend to ask for an appropria- 
tion this year. The purpose of the au- 
thorization now is to serve as an assur- 
ance to Chile that as that country exerts 
itself to rebuild it can count on further 
help from the United States eventually. 

So much for this brief description of 
the President’s proposal. I believe I need 
not spend a great deal of time on the 
reasons why the United States should 
assist Latin America. The importance 
to us of our friendship with Latin Amer- 
ican countries, of our trade with the 
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area, of American investments of the 
many cultural ties, and of the strategic 
considerations are all well known. 

The depth of poverty in Latin Amer- 
ica—where there is a per capita gross 
national product of $115 per year as com- 
pared with $2,500 per year in the United 
States—is something which most people 
are dimly aware of but choose not to 
think about very often. It is not easy, 
however, to measure the need for capital 
investment in Latin America. President 
Kubitschek of Brazil and his associates 
may be thinking in terms of $40 billion 
of capital from all sources over a period 
of years. What is not known, however, 
is the extent to which Latin American 
countries themselves can provide this 
capital. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
has had some estimates made as to the 
capital requirements but the experts are 
reluctant to use firm dollar figures. I 
quote from a paragraph in the report to 
the committee prepared by the National 
Planning Association and released in 
January of this year: 

Thus, there appears to be a major capital 
import requirement in Latin America which 
is not now being met by existing agencies, 
international and U.S. Government, or by 
private foreign investors. Nor is it likely 
to be adequately filled in the future by the 
two new international lending institutions 
that will become operative in the next few 
years. [The International Development 
Association (IDA) and the Inter-American 
Development Bank (IADB).] However, it 
must also be pointed out that the magnitude 
of the need is not really known. There has 
as yet been no detailed or reliable estimate 
of the specific amounts and uses of imported 
capital required in the third category to 
supplement the resources of the Latin Amer- 
ican countries available for such purposes. 
To obtain the necessary cooperation and in- 
formation from Latin American governments, 
such a study would have to be conducted by 
an international institution. But, the study 
would be neither realistic nor worthwhile if 
the agency undertaking it were compelled to 
accept without critical review and substan- 
tial revision the national estimates of needs 
and indigenous resources. 


Another way to measure the need in 
Latin America is to look at the danger 
signals. We can examine the causes of 
the falling off of U.S. exports to Latin 
America. We can review the reasons 
given for the insults which were hurled 
at Vice President Nrxon as he traveled 
in South America. We can recall the 
deep concern expressed over and over 
again in public and in private by leaders 
of Latin American countries who have 
visited in the United States. We can 
count the recent revolutions. There 
have been revolutions of every kind, 
engineered by military officers, by mid- 
dle class citizens, by coalitions of dis- 
satisfied citizens of every level, and by 
Communists. 

Any way you look at it, it becomes 
clear that this Government must do 
more to assist Latin American economic 
development than we have done in the 
past. The President’s mutual security 
program which was presented to the 
Congress in February—only 6 months 
ago—called for economic aid to Latin 
America of the kind we are now talking 
about in the amount of $64 million for 
the fiscal year 1961. It remains to be 
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seen how much of that program will ul- 
timately be funded with appropriations. 
The record shows that the cumulative 
economic aid under the mutual security 
program for Latin America for all the 
past 14 years amounts to $564 million. 
To place this figure, which covers all the 
past, alongside the President’s proposal 
now for $500 million, which he labels as 
an initial contribution, gives one a rather 
good measure of the inadequacy of our 
past efforts in Latin America. 

I doubt that any member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations thought that 
the fiscal year 1961 program of aid to 
Latin America which was presented in 
February was adequate. It is equally 
true that members of the committee were 
aware that there was no point in trying 
to increase the amounts asked for. Any- 
body who has ever observed the fate of 
an attempt to increase an authorization 
for a mutual security program over and 
above what the President asks for will 
readily understand my point. 

It was only last year that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations tried to 
place the Development Loan Fund on a 
long-term basis with adequate funds and 
with public debt financing. As soon as 
it became clear that the Treasury and 
the President were opposed there was no 
longer any hope that the Senate could 
be persuaded to support the committee. 

Mr. President, I shall try to anticipate 
several questions about this bill which I 
know will be asked. Why is it that be- 
tween July 1 and August 8 the President 
has changed his mind and has presented 
us with this large request for economic 
aid money for Latin America? Why is it 
necessary to legislate at all now, instead 
of waiting until a specific program has 
been developed? Does not the bill as it 
stands constitute a blank check for the 
President because it contains no guide- 
lines as to how he is to spend the money? 

I shall try to deal with these three 
questions. First, as to the President's 
change of mind. I can only speculate 
as to the reasons and the motivation for 
this. The President's legislative message 
was not very helpful. I speculate that 
the President himself on his recent tour 
of Latin America may have sensed that 
behind the courteous welcome which he 
received all was not well. 

A second factor, I think, has been the 
situation in Cuba. For the first time in 
the Western Hemisphere we now have a 
Communist government in full control 
of a very important country near our 
shores. This is enough to throw a scare 
into the most complacent among us. 

The really scary fact, however, is the 
same conditions which led first to revolu- 
tion and then to Communist control in 
Cuba also exist in many other countries 
in Latin America. Castro’s success was 
no middle-of-the-night coup. He was 
supported from the very beginning by a 
broad spectrum of the people of Cuba. 
Cuba was ripe for revolution and the 
Communists have been able te grab the 
reins. 

All over Latin America there are areas 
containing the same kind of dissatisfac- 
tion and readiness for revolution. In 
most of the countries the wealth is held 
by a very few and the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people are very poor. The 
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system of taxation in many Latin Ameri- 
can countries not only is designed to fa- 
vor the rich but has the more serious 
result that vast areas of productive land 
and other resources are kept from being 
used for the benefit of the growing 
population. Illiteracy in Latin America 
is as bad as in any other part of the 
world. The point I wish to make is that 
while the President may have been 
frightened by the Cuban crisis into pre- 
senting his program, it is my hope that 
the administration sees beyond that im- 
mediate danger to the similar breeding 
grounds for revolution elsewhere in the 
area. 

Mr. President, I turn to the second 
question which is being asked about this 
bill. Why not hold it up until there is 
a specific program to accompany the au- 
thorization? ‘There are several answers 
to this question. First of all, making a 
program of economic and social develop- 
ment for Latin America is not something 
than can be done by experts sitting here 
in Washington. Such a program is not 
even something that can be worked out 
through a series of bilateral arrange- 
ments with Latin American countries. 
The reason is this: No program of eco- 
nomic development in Latin America is 
going to succeed unless the governments 
concerned are willing to put through 
programs of tax reform and investment 
which will require a big change in their 
internal affairs and large sacrifices on 
the part of some segments of the popu- 
lation. It would be counterproductive 
for the United States to insist upon re- 
forms of this kind bilaterally. The only 
hope for them lies in all of the countries 
getting together and agreeing that they 
all must institute such measures coop- 
eratively. 

It will be necessary for the Latin 
American countries to agree on the pri- 
orities of outside aid to them. Unless 
they do this there will be jealousies 
among them and the ultimate cost of the 
development bill will be larger than it 
need be. 

Some Senators may say that they agree 
with all that I have said but they still 
cannot see why we cannot wait until 
the Latin American countries agree on 
their internal reforms and their aid 
priorities. The trouble is that, owing to 
our past actions, this Government is 
forced to do something rather dramatic 
in order to convince the Latin American 
countries that we are really serious. 
State Department representatives have 
gone to so many meetings with Latin 
American representatives over the years 
and uttered so many platitudes about our 
eagerness to cooperate—without any 
corresponding action—that something a 
little more concrete than a verbal offer to 
help is called for. Hence this bill. 

The Congress and the Executive would 
join, through this bill, in issuing a kind 
of promissory note. The bill constitutes 
an assurance that if the Latin American 
countries join with us in a cooperative 
plan for economic and social develop- 
ment the United States will back up the 
plan with sizable capital investment. 
Since the amount which is mentioned in 
the bill, $500 million, is as large as all 
of the past mutual security aid for Latin 
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America put together, this shows that we 
really mean business. 

Finally, Mr. President, we should not, 
in my opinion, delay enactment of a bill 
of this kind because of the views of those 
who say that we shall soon have a new 
President who will wish to review the 
whole subject of foreign aid before mak- 
ing his proposals. Fortunately, our pres- 
idential election process need not para- 
lyze us to that extent. The Democratic 
candidate for President is a member of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
he supports the bill which I am discuss- 
ing. Ido not know for certain the posi- 
tion of the Republican candidate for 
President but I have no doubt that he 
supports it too. 

I shall now deal with the assertion that 
this bill constitutes a blank check for the 
President. The basis for this contention 
lies in the fact that the authorization 
permits an appropriation to the Secre- 
tary of State of $500 million which he 
may use to carry out the purposes of the 
bill on such terms and conditions as he 
may specify. 

I concede that this bill is a blank check 
only to the following extent: It does con- 
stitute a promise on the part of the 
United States to help Latin America to 
the extent of $500 million when adequate 
programs are developed. Aside from 
that there is no blank check. The bill is 
not an appropriation. No obligation of 
funds can be made pursuant to the bill. 
Moreover, the program for the future 
should be planned in accordance with 
the guidelines laid down in the bill. 

I should like to take a little time to ex- 
plain these guidelines. I am glad to say 
that they are bipartisan guidelines. 
They have been derived in part from the 
language of S. 3839, the administration’s 
bill, introduced by request; they have 
been derived in part from amendments to 
S. 3839 which were introduced by Senator 
CAPEHART; they have been derived in part 
from Senate Resolution 353 which was 
introduced by Senator MANSFIELD. 

The effect of the policy statements 
contained in the committee bill, S. 3861, 
is to instruct the U.S. representatives 
who will be working out development 
plans with the Latin American Repub- 
lies. 

I shall summarize the main parts of 
these instructions: 

First. There must be a plan of hemi- 
spheric development worked out. This 
plan must be open to all Latin American 
Republics. The plan must be based 
upon “a strong production effort, the 
expansion of foreign trade, the creation 
and maintenance of internal financial 
stability, the growth of free economic 
and social institutions, and the develop- 
ment of economic cooperation.” 

Second, There must be greater eco- 
nomic cooperation in this hemisphere, 
especially through the removal of bar- 
riers to trade. In this effort, the United 
States must be prepared to do its share. 
The bill specifically refers to the advan- 
tages which we have enjoyed here in the 
United States arising from the absence 
of internal trade barriers. The bill spe- 
cifically encourages the gradual devel- 
opment of regional common markets 
among the American Republics. 
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Third. There must be developed meas- 
ures which will stabilize extreme price 
fluctuations for the export commodities 
on which Latin American countries de- 
pend so heavily. Until recently the 
administration consistently opposed 
every attempt by Latin American coun- 
tries to get anywhere with the establish- 
ment of commodity price stabilization 
mechanisms. In the last year or so we 
have finally changed that policy. We 
have now actually assisted in the estab- 
lishment of a marketing agreement 
among coffee producing countries. It is 
this kind of cooperative undertaking for 
other commodities which must be vigor- 
ously pursued. 

Fourth. There is an urgent need for 
additional measures to increase under- 
standing among the peoples of this hem- 
isphere. We need more exchanges of 
persons. We need more interchange of 
ideas and techniques of production. We 
need more exchanges of teachers and 
educators. We need more traffic in cul- 
tural delegations and exhibits. We need 
a further increase in tourist and other 
travel by the peoples of the hemisphere. 

Fifth. There is a need for gradual 
achievement of a consensus about the 
use of private capital in the hemisphere. 
This consensus must extend not only to 
the question of protection to be given to 
capital investment which comes from 
outside a country; it must also extend to 
the questions of local participation in the 
operation of businesses and to the proper 
treatment of local employees. 

These are some of the principles which 
will guide the preparation of the pro- 
gram which is authorized by the bill. If 
these policies are not followed no pro- 
gram of financial aid, however large, can 
succeed. 

Mr. President, I shall close these re- 
marks in support of S. 3861 with what 
I hope will be two sobering thoughts. 
First, I hope that no one will be misled 
by this bill. None of its sponsors believe 
that the dangers in Latin America can 
be eliminated for the price of $500 mil- 
lion. This $500 million is just the begin- 
ning. No one can say how much money 
will ultimately be necessary. No one can 
say how long the job will take. 

The other sobering thought is this. I 
have been talking only of Latin America. 
We all know full well, however, that there 
are similar needs and dangers elsewhere. 
While we need a plan for much more 
rapid economic and social development 
in Latin America there is also a need for 
similar plans in other critical areas in 
the world. 

Finally, the money herein authorized is 
the least important part of the program 
if it is to succeed. Of much greater im- 
portance is the wisdom, the patience, and 
the foresight in planning for the future, 
which has been so sadly lacking in the 
past. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we come to this measure late in 
the day. But this is a situation where 
the philosophy of “better late than 
never” should prevail. 

What we are considering is a commit- 
ment long overdue—a commitment to 
our friends and neighbors to the south. 
We are pledging to them the help they 
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need to help themselves in developing 
their resources—both human and 
physical. 

We had the warnings—many of them 
expressed from this floor. But it took 
the impact of unpleasant events to bring 
action. 

A number of years ago, a great Presi- 
dent of the United States committed 
this Nation to the policy of the good 
neighbor. It was a fruitful policy which 
welded the Western Hemisphere into a 
strong unit to the mutual advantage of 
all its member countries. 

This was a policy which assured us 
friends in peace and allies in war. The 
Western Hemisphere flourished as never 
before in its history. 

Unfortunately, the passage of time 
brought us many problems. Frequently, 
the press of events leads us to ignore 
those who are closest and dearest to us. 

Our eyes became fixed on another 
hemisphere and our neighbors to the 
south became secondary in the thoughts 
of our policymakers. 

‘Tremendous changes have taken place 
in Latin America since the days that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt announced the 
good neighbor policy. The population 
has increased tremendously and is still 
increasing at a faster rate than any 
other area of the world. 

Great shifts have taken place in trade 
patterns. Commodities which provided 
the economic base for some nations have 
declined in value. And political changes 
in other parts of the world have had a 
direct effect upon the trade of our 
neighbors. 

These economic and social changes led 
inevitably to political changes. And 
these changes crept up on us unnoticed 
until they burst into the open with be- 
wildering rapidity. 

Now we find ourselves confronted 
with disturbing trends right on our own 
doorstep. We have come to the realiza- 
tion—and it is frightening—that the 
Western Hemisphere is not safe from 
Communist penetration. 

The cold war is no longer something 
remote to be waged in remote corners of 
the globe. It is right here at home in 
our own hemisphere. 

These developments jolted us out of 

our complacency. But we must realize 
that we will not solve the situation if 
we merely seek to wage and win the cold 
war. 
Our motives must be nobler; our ob- 
jectives must be sounder; our foresight 
must be greater than merely defeating 
communism. 

We must rededicate ourselves to the 
good neighbor policy. We must offer the 
help of neighbor to neighbors—not just 
the assistance of an embattled power 
seeking allies. 

The situation in the Western Hemi- 
sphere will not be solved solely by money. 
What is needed is a change in attitude. 
We must recognize our Latin American 
neighbors as people who have prob- 
lems—and who can solve those problems 
themselves with some neighborly help. 

I sympathize with the members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee who han- 
dled this bill. As the committee report 
notes, the administration has made a 
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most unusual request. In effect, we are 
being asked to grant the administration 
a $600 million blank check. 

The committee acceded reluctantly to 
the request because of the urgency of 
the issue at stake. Furthermore, we are 
told that there will be no request for an 
appropriation until firm programs have 
been developed. 

Under the circumstances, the responsi- 
ble course is to approve the measure. 
We will trust to the next Congress the 
task of laying down legislative guide- 
lines to give substance to this authoriza- 
tion. 

We must also entrust to the next ad- 
ministration the vital job of reviewing 
our entire Latin American policy. Al- 
though this measure is one which I am 
willing to approve, I am not willing to 
consider it a policy. 

It is merely an authorization to back 
our representatives at the Bogotá Eco- 
nomic Conference on September 5 and to 
assist in the reconstruction of devastated 
Chile. 

There are tremendous forces stirring 
in the world to the south. What we 
have seen so far is merely a surface man- 
ifestation of the trends that are under- 
way. 

Our Latin American neighbors are on 
the march. Their goal is the develop- 
ment of their resources so their nations 
can enjoy the full benefits of the 20th 
century and so grinding poverty will be- 
come merely a memory. 

They are entitled to intelligent help— 
the intelligent help that should come 
from a good neighbor. And we are ob- 
ligated to grant that help—not just out 
of self-interest but in the name of mo- 
rality. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, this 
measure is broken down to an authoriza- 
tion of $500 million for economic aid to 
Latin America and an authorization of 
$100 million, really, for the relief and re- 
habilitation of Chile, which, as Senators 
know, recently suffered very great dam- 
age from earthquakes. 

I shall be glad to answer any questions 
about the bill. 

The committee had very grave reser- 
vations about this measure. We would 
have preferred not to approve this au- 
thorization, but to have our negotiations 
with the Latin American countries con- 
tinued. But the State Department in- 
sisted on the authorization. 

It is our understanding that after the 
first of the year they will submit a pro- 
gram for the utilization of this fund— 
one which should be arrived at after con- 
sultation with the Latin American coun- 
tries concerned. 

In this bill we provide for such a con- 
tingency—namely, that it will be subject 
to further programs to be developed and 
authorized later on. We expect to have 
an amendment to this part after the first 
of the year. 

The administration believes it very im- 
portant that its representatives go to the 
Bogota Conference with an authoriza- 
tion. I think it is a little strange that 
the administration believes it necessary 
to have an authorization in order to give 
validity to its promises. 

Nevertheless, that is the position of 
the administration. So the committee 
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very unenthusiastically acceded to the 
administration’s request, and reported 
the bill. I am speaking now of the $500 
million authorization for aid to Latin 
America. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is this a grant pro- 
gram? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No; it is a loan 
program, except that it is anticipated 
that possibly up to 15 percent may be 
grants. But it is intended to be a loan 
program almost entirely, and they now 
intend it to be administered through 
the Inter-American Development Bank. 

As I have said, this is an unusual pro- 
cedure. The saving grace is that they 
are not asking for an appropriation; and 
we believe, in good faith, that we shall 
have the program as to what the money 
will be spent for, at the beginning of the 
next year; and I am confident that the 
Appropriations Committee will see to it 
that no appropriation is made until the 
program is outlined. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Under the terms of 
the authorization, would this amount to 
contractual authority? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. This is an 
authorization, which must be followed 
by an appropriation. And I say they 
will not make contracts or appropria- 
tions until the program has been sub- 
mitted and acted on. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in view of the fact that a con- 
siderable number of Senators are now 
present, I ask that we may now ask 
for the ordering of the yeas and nays, 
with the understanding that the vote 
will not be taken until after the Senator 
from New York concludes his speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Then, Mr. 
President, I ask for the yeas and nays 
on the question of the final vote on Sen- 
ate bill 3861. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Can the Senator 
state in what particulars this program 
differs from the Development Loan Fund 
program or the part of it which applies 
to Latin America. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The objectives of 
this one will, in my judgment, be similar 
to the objectives of the development loan 
program, except that in presenting it 
the administration has a much broader 
concept of its objectives. They are set 
forth in the policy statement in regard 
to this matter—a much broader field, 
including land settlement and educa- 
tional reform, and so forth. 

Within the past few months the ad- 
ministration has gone much further in 
its acceptance of responsibility for the 
development of Latin America. Prior 
thereto, the administration took a very 
restricted view as to what should be done, 

I would say the objectives set forth in 
the bill and in the report are broader 
than ever before, 

Mr.CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield, 
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Mr. CHURCH. I wish to commend 
the Senator from Arkansas for his lucid 
statement. I certainly share his point 
of view. 

Mr. President, I support this bill with 
great reluctance, only because the gravity 
of the situation requires that we give the 
President the benefit of the doubt. 

For the first time in our history a 
Communist beachhead has been estab- 
lished within 90 miles of our shores. 
Cuba is becoming a Russian satellite. 
The Monroe Doctrine is being openly 
challenged. Worse still, other Latin 
American governments tremble, know- 
ing full well that the same conditions 
exist in their countries that led first to 
revolution and then to Communist domi- 
nation of Cuba. 

Mr, President, I would ask the Sen- 
ator whether he shares my opinion that 
this bill is not a program, but, rather, a 
demand for a $500 million promissory 
note, drawn in blank. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes; I agree. 

Mr. CHURCH. I think that all of us 
on the Foreign Relations Committee 
have come to realize the urgent needs 
of Latin America for capital. That 
capital has to be considered as the sum 
total of direct assistance, loan programs, 
and private investment, which, in the 
aggregate, could come to as much as 
$10 billion during the next few years. 

Private investment in Latin America 
has virtually ceased, owing to the experi- 
ence in Cuba. 

The present rate of private investment 
has dropped, I understand, from about 
half a billion dollars a year to about $32 
million a year. 

In the testimony given by Under Sec- 
retary of State Douglas Dillon, he re- 
ferred to this bill as an initial contribu- 
tion. It seems to me that the adminis- 
tration should make a clean breast of 
the matter. They know that any pro- 
gram really designed to improve living 
standards in Latin America must have 
the continuity of a Marshall plan, and 
then it will be successful only if it is 
accompanied by basic tax and land re- 
forms within these countries, which will 
assure the people better earnings. 

Otherwise, it seems to me we are in 
danger of pouring our money onto the 
sands, making the rich richer, while the 
growing disparity between the rich and 
the poor will only breed new revolution 
and feed it into the hands of the Com- 
munists. 

I feel very strongly that something 
more than a blank check is needed, and 
that unless we have a sufficient program 
of the dimensions and continuity of the 
Marshall plan, for all the Americas, our 
money may very well be wasted. I feel 
that the administration’s bill fails to 
meet the essential prerequisites; and I 
support it only because the gravity of the 
situation requires that the President be 
given the benefit of the doubt. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Idaho. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 


INCREASE OF AUTHORIZATION FOR 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR PRESI- 
DENT’S MUTUAL SECURITY CON- 
TINGENCY FUND 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate now proceed to the consideration 
of Calendar No. 1908, Senate bill 3855. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be read by title, for the information 
of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 3855) to 
increase the authorization for appropria- 
tions for the President's mutual security 
contingency fund for the fiscal year 1961, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
shall make a statement in explanation 
of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. First, Mr. 
President, I wish to ask for the ordering 
of the yeas and nays on the question of 
the passage of this bill, so that Senators 
may know that there will be a yea-and- 
nay vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been demanded on the 
question of the final passage of the bill. 
Is there a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, this 
bill does two things: 

First. (a) It authorizes the appropria- 
tion of $100 million to increase the Presi- 
dent’s contingency fund from $150 mil- 
lion to $250 million for the current fiscal 
year; and (b) it authorizes for 1 year 
waiver of a section of the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act which limits the use of certain 
program funds for administrative ex- 
penses. 

Second. The main reason for increas- 
ing the contingency fund is that the 
failure of the summit conference has in- 
creased tensions and it is obvious that 
the Soviet Union is trying to make 
trouble everywhere, especially in Latin 
America. 

Some of the funds will be useful in 
the Congo. But 16 other nations will be- 
come independent in Africa this year 
and it is only good sense for the Presi- 
dent—whoever he may be—to have flexi- 
bility in dealing with these situations. 

Third. Use of the contingency fund is 
limited by two principal requirements: 
(a) It is to be used only when “the Presi- 
dent determines that such use is im- 
portant to the security of the United 
States”; and (b) if the President must 
use his special waiver authority not more 
than $30 million may be used in any one 
year for any one nation. 

Fourth. The attached letter from Sec- 
retary Dillon clearly sets forth the need 
for this legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp the 
letter from the Acting Secretary, Mr. 
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Douglas Dillon, to me, together with 
some material attached thereto. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and material were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, August 17, 1960. 
Hon. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: In response to your 
request for further comment as to the pur- 
poses for which the additional $100 million of 
contingency funds requested by the Presi- 
dent might be used, I should like to make 
several points. 

In the first place, it should be clearly un- 
derstood that we are not asking that these 
funds be appropriated to finance a program 
of assistance just for the Congo or of any 
particular amount for the Congo. The un- 
certainties of the present situation and of the 
future course of events in the Congo make it 
both unwise and undesirable to attempt to 
make any final determination now as to the 
amount, if any, of U.S. participation in meet- 
ing the needs in that country. 

As I testified before your committee, we 
believe that the United Nations is the proper 
organ to undertake technical and economic 
assistance programs in the Congo. We be- 
lieve that assistance from outside sources 
including the United States should be 
handled by the United Nations. It is our 
belief and expectation that other free world 
countries will agree with this view and will 
join in contributing assistance. So far as 
the Congo is concerned, our purpose in ask- 
ing for additional contingency funds is to 
put us in a position whereby we can join with 
other nations is responding to United Nations 
needs. 

It is highly important to realize also, as I 
testified, that the whole situation in Africa 
has dramatically altered since our regular 
program proposals were prepared nearly a 
year ago and submitted to the Congress 6 
months ago. The possibility of additional 
unforeseen contingencies in this troubled 
area is quite real. 

It should be borne in mind also that at 
the time our original estimates of require- 
ments for contingency funds were presented 
to the Congress the situation in the world 
was one of guarded hope that some relaxation 
of international tensions might be obtained 
through discussions with Communist leaders 
at the projected summit meetings. The 
events which have since occurred have pro- 
duced a much less optimistic outlook for the 
near future. The Soviet leaders not only 
destroyed the summit conference, but, as 
your committee is aware, have continually 
made plain their intention to intensify and 
prolong tensions. I am enclosing a tabulation 
of the major Soviet actions and statements 
since the disruption of the summit meeting. 
It may be helpful in providing a perspective 
substantiating this point. 

Sincerely yours, 
DoucLas DILLON, 
Acting Secretary, 
SOVIET ACTION AND STATEMENTS SINCE THE 
SUMMIT 


May 18: At Paris press conference, Khru- 
shchev declares that shattering blows will be 
struck at bases from which U.S. planes 
overflying U.S.S.R. take off. 

May 28: In a Moscow speech, Khrushchev 
repeats threat against U.S. oversea bases 
and adds: “But we also have intercon- 
tinental rockets destined to strike the aggres- 
sor across the ocean.” 

May 30: Soviet Defense Minister Malinoy- 
sky declares Soviet rocket troops have been 
ordered to attack the takeoff base of air- 
craft violating Soviet airspace. 
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June 1: Replying to Dutch note of April 12, 
a Soviet note accuses the Netherlands of 
increasing the danger of war in southeast 
Asia by sending military reinforcements to 
West New Guinea. 

June 3: Khrushchev, at a Moscow press 
conference, vilifies President Eisenhower and 
repeats previous threats against U.S. foreign 
bases; he says that Malinovsky’s May 30 
threat should be understood “literally.” 

June 15: Soviet note to Japan repeats 
earlier protests against the United States- 
Japanese security treaty made in the Soviet 
note of May 20, complains of the lack of a 
reply, and warns that Japan must face the 
consequences of alleged U.S. military prov- 
ocations. 

June 19: In conversation with Western re- 

in Bucharest, Khrushchev reit- 
erates missile threat if overflights occur, as- 
serting: “We will strike with missiles that 
can hit precisely a very small target far 
away.” 

June 22; Second Soviet note to Pakistan 
on U-2 warns of retaliation for any repeti- 
tion of such flights. 

June 27: Soviet and bloc delegations walk 
out of 10-nation disarmament conference 
in Geneva. Khrushchev addresses letters to 
heads of government of the five Western con- 
ference participants, in which he attributes 
chief blame for the failure of the confer- 
ence to the United States. 

June 28: U.S.S.R. announces series of mis- 
sile tests will be conducted in the central 
Pacific in July. 

June 29: TASS releases a Soviet Govern- 
ment statement urging Japan to abrogate its 
security pact with the United States. 

June 30: Soviet notes to the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and France protest the 
alleged use of West Berlin for the military 
building of the Federal Republic and the 
recruitment of West Berliners into the 

ehr. 

July 1: U.S.S.R. shoots down RB-47 in 
International waters over the Barents Sea. 
Moscow maintains silence about the in- 
cident; Gromyko, touring Austria with 
Khrushchev, declares on July 6 the Soviet 
party has “no information at all about the 
plane.” Soviet vessels voluntarily join in 
the search for possible survivors. 

July 4: Speaking in Austria, Khrushchev 
praises Austrian neutrality and declares 
USSR. will not remain aloof “if anyone 
violates this neutrality.” 

July 6: Khrushchev warns that United 
States use of bases in Italy would be “a 
deliberate violation of Austrian neutrality.” 

July 8: At Vienna press conference, Khru- 
shchey threatens that if West German 

meets in West Berlin in Septem- 
ber, he might then consider signing a peace 
treaty with the East German regime. 

July 9: In a Moscow speech, Khrushchev 
warns that the U.S.S.R. will use missiles to 
defend Cuba against U.S. aggression. 

July 10: A Khrushchev message, read by 
Cuban President Dorticos in Havana, pledges 
that the U.S.S.R. will buy Cuban sugar 
Tefused by the United States if the Cuban 
Government has difficulty in selling it. 

July 11: U.S.S.R. sends protest note to 
United States alleging violation of airspace by 
RB-47, revealing plane was shot down, and 
declaring that Moscow will try surviving 
crewmen, Similar notes are given to Norway 
and the United Kingdom, accusing them of 
complicity in the “aggressive act.” 

July 12: Khrushchey, at a Moscow press 
conference, belligerently discusses the RB-47 
incident, Cuba, and the Congo. On the 
plane incident, Khrushchev accuses the 
United States and its allies of “openly pro- 
voking a serious military conflict,” and 
charges that the RB-47 flight gave the lie to 
the President’s assurances con the 

of overflights. The Soviet Pre- 
mier also repeats and confirms the continu- 
ing validity of the Malinovsky missile threat 
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against U.S. oversea bases. On Cuba, Khru- 
shchey asserts that the Monroe Doctrine is 
“dead,” and pledges Soviet support if the 
United States should undertake “aggressive 
action” against Cuba. On the Congo: 

July 12: Khrushchev denounces the send- 
ing of Belgian troops as a “policy of brig- 
andage” and accuses NATO of complicity in 
such “aggression.” 

July 13: A Soviet Government statement 
on the situation in the Congo, handed to all 
missions in Moscow, condemns supposed Bel- 
gian and Western military intervention 
against the Congolese Republic. 

July 13: The U.S.S.R., in a note to Belgium, 
charges Brussels with “enslavement” of the 
Congo. 

July 13: In a Security Council session on 
the Congo, the U.S.S.R. accuses the United 
States of planning to take away the Congo’s 
independence. 

July 15: Khrushchev, in a message to the 
Congolese Government, warns that the 
U.S.S.R. might consider direct intervention 
in the Congo if “aggression” continues. 

July 15: Soviet note to the United States 
on the RB-47 attacks the U.S. note of July 13 
as “full of inventions.” 

July 15: Soviet memorandum to the United 
States protests the “provocative buzzing” of 
Soviet ships by U.S. planes. Similar notes 
sent to other Western countries. 

July 16: A Tass statement disclaims that 
the U.S.S.R. meddles in Latin American af- 
fairs, accuses the United States of doing so, 
and reasserts Soviet support of Cuba against 
the United States. The statement makes a 
full-scale attack against the Monroe Doc- 
trine. 

July 18: Tass announces that the trial of 
U-2 Pilot Powers will begin on August 17 
before the military Collegium “in open 
session.” 

July 19: Soviet notes to the United States 
and the FRG on the arming of the Bundes- 
wehr with Polaris missiles warn of “fear- 
ful and dangerous consequences.” 

July 20: Soviet-Cuban communique is- 
sued at the end of Raul Castro’s visit in 
Moscow repeats Khrushchey’s pledge that 
the U.S. SR. would support Cuba against 
the United States. At Security Council 
meeting on the Congo, the Soviet delegate 
reiterates the threat of Soviet intervention. 

July 26: U.S.S.R. vetoes two Security 
Council resolutions on the RB-47, one of 
which would have permitted the Interna- 
tional Red Cross to render humanitarian aid 
to the surviving crewmen. 

July 28: Soviet notes to the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and France protests the 
Bundestag’s passage of a law establishing a 
Federal German radio council with its seat 
in West Berlin. 

July 31: A Soviet Government statement 
on the Congo threatens that the U.S.S.R. 
will take “resolute measures” if the “impe- 
rialist aggression” against the Congo con- 
tinue. 

August 2: Soviet note on the RB-47 to 
the United States reiterates past Soviet 
stand, and rejects U.S. charges. 

August 3: Soviet note to the United King- 
dom on the RB-47 accuses the British of 
adopting a strange position and conniving 
with the United States in aggression. 

August 5: Soviet Government statement 
on the Congo declares that if U.N. troops 
are unable to secure the withdrawal of in- 
terventionist troops,” then forces should be 
sent “by nations which are prepared to 
share in carrying out this fair act.” 

August 9: U.S.S.R. releases indictment of 
U-2 Pilot Powers, says he pleaded guilty to 
the bulk of the charges. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I ask for the third reading. 

The bill (S. 3855) was ordered to a 
third reading and was read the third 
time. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we have had the third reading on 
these two bills. We have used I do not 
know how much of the time allotted, 
but I appreciate what the Senator has 
done. At the conclusion of the Sena- 
tor’s address we hope we can get to an 
early vote. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, are 
not we going to have an opportunity to 
discuss it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes; after 
the Senator from New York finishes. his 
speech. He has yielded so the chairman 
could explain it. The chairman has 
completed his explanation. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Will the Senator 
be here to answer some questions? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will be here. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator want to ask him questions now? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. No. I will wait. 


THE 21 POINTS OF THE PRESIDENT’S 
PROGRAM 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I now 
turn to the eighth item of the President’s 
program. 

Eighth. Proper financing to avoid de- 
lays in our Interstate Highway program 
has been one of the President’s requests 
for the last 6 years. In his second state 
of the Union address, delivered January 
7. 1954, the President made the very plea 
that has echoed down the years with so 
little effect on the Congress. What the 
President said was “so that maximum 
progress can be made to overcome present 
inadequacies in the Interstate Highway 
System, we must continue the Federal 
gasoline tax at 2 cents per gallon. This 
will require cancellation of the one-half 
cent decrease which would otherwise be- 
come effective April 1, and will maintain 
revenues so that an expanded highway 
program can be undertaken.” 

The problem of financing the highway 
program was again mentioned in the 
budget and economic report of that year. 
But the major document which the ad- 
ministration presented to Congress was 
a 54-page special message devoted en- 
tirely to the national highway program. 
This was submitted, not yesterday, as 
some might have us think, but February 
22, 1955, that is, 5 years and 6 months 
ago. Despite the President’s urging, no 
program was adopted that year. In the 
state-of-the-Union message for 1956, the 
President pointed out that there were 3 
million more cars on the roads than in 
1955, and that nearly 40,000 people had 
been killed that year. In response to- 
this plea, the highway program was 
enacted into law in 1956. 

Then, under legislation enacted in 
1958, grant-in-aid funds to the States 
for highway construction under Federal- 
aid programs were sharply increased to 
combat a mild recession. Therefore, it 
became clear in mid-1959 that the high- 
way trust fund would face a deficit in 
1960. Under the mandatory terms of 
the legislation, apportionments to the 
States would have to be cut back. To 
avoid such postponement, which would 
have been costly in every respect, the 
administration requested a 144-cent in- 
crease in the gasoline excise tax. Since 
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Congress approved an increase of only 
1 cent per gallon, cutbacks were unavoid- 
able. 

It was to prevent this setback in high- 
way building that the President, in May 
1959, called for another temporary in- 
crease in the tax on fuel. In other words, 
as soon as it became apparent that the 
program could not proceed as fast as de- 
sired, the President called for an in- 
crease in revenues to keep the whole 
project on its mandatory pay-as-you-go 
basis. Twice he requested the increase 
in 1959, and again this year he has twice 
requested a similar increase. 

The President’s position on this mat- 
ter has been clear, reasonable, and con- 
sistent. The idea of financing Govern- 
ment projects on a pay-as-you-go basis 
is not a new one, although it may be 
foreign to the thinking of some people. 
The President has wisely and properly 
stressed this approach in the highway 
expansion program. He has given am- 
ple warning to Congress when new taxes 
were needed. To term his latest request 
for increased revenue an innovation is 
indeed a very peculiar way of using the 
English language. 

Ninth. Also in the field of transporta- 
tion and communication, the President 
has long urged that a moderate tax be 
assessed on aviation gasoline and jet 
fuel. The President pointed out in his 
budget statement of January 13, 1958, 
that the Federal Government pro- 
vide a wide range of services for the 
private users of airspace. In order that 
those who use these services should bear 
the burden of their cost, instead of foist- 
ing it onto the general public, Eisen- 
hower suggested a tax of 3% cents per 
gallon on jet fuels and an increase in 
the aviation gas tax, bringing that also 
up to 3½ cents per gallon, plus yearly 
increases bringing the total rate up to 
6% cents per gallon. The President's 
plea was repeated in the economic re- 
ports and budget messages of 1959 and 
1960. Therefore, when the President 
mentioned the subject in his special 
messages of May and August of this 
year, he was talking about something 
that the Congress had indeed heard 
before. 

Tenth. Another request that the ad- 
ministration has made, not once but 
seven times, in the course of the last 7 
years and 7 months is that the ceilings on 
interest for Government bonds and on 
the national debt be raised. The Presi- 
dent first made this request in the form 
of a special message devoted exclusively 
to the need for more economical manage- 
ment of the public debt. The President 
was even more insistent in his 1960 state- 
of-the-Union address. He said of the 
Treasury: 

Its ability to deal with the difficult prob- 
lem has been weakened greatly by the un- 
willingness of the Congress to remove archaic 
restrictions. The need for a freer hand in 
debt management is even more urgent today 
because the costs of the undesirable financ- 
ing practices which the Treasury has been 
forced into are mounting. Removal of this 
roadblock has high priority in my legislative 
recommendations. 


That was January 1960. The same 
arguments were repeated in the economic 
report for 1960 and in the budget mes- 
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sage for 1961. Since there was still no 
congressional action, the appeal, natu- 
rally enough, was made again in the 
special messages of May 3 and August 8. 
But by that time it was already more 
than a year old. 

Eleventh. Also on the President's 
agenda of must items for the last 7 years 
and 7 months have been measures to re- 
duce the mounting deficits of the Post 
Office Department. Over the past 13 
years the cumulative postal deficit has 
amounted to $6.8 billion. The interest 
charges on this debt alone amount $200 
million each year. Ever since his first 
state-of-the-Union address the President 
has been concerned, and rightly, with 
this appalling drain on the budget. 
Postal rate increases were first called for 
July 20, 1953. They were repeated in 
1954, and then again in the budget mes- 
sage for 1958 and still again in the budg- 
et message for 1959. 

Finally, as a result of executive insist- 
ence, a small postal rate increase was 
passed in the middle of 1958, but the pay 
raise of that year made further increases 
imperative. Therefore, the President 
continued to request an upping of the 
postal rates in the budgets and economic 
reports of 1959 and 1960. On March 11 
of this year another special message was 
devoted exclusively to the postal deficit 
problem. 

Yet despite this long and rather dis- 
couraging effort by the President to 
maintain a policy of fiscal responsibility 
and to insure that our grandchildren are 
not left to pay the bill for the postage 
we forget to put on today, the whole sub- 
ject seems new to some people. I can 
only envy those who have missed this 
wrangling and the persistent efforts to 
avoid responsible financial policy. It 
has been a long and sad story of pro- 
crastination and evasion on the part of 
many Members of Congress. 

Twelfth. The administration’s efforts 
to liberalize immigration laws is another 
long and sad story of congressional in- 
activity. In his first state-of-the-Union 
address, February 1953, the President 
pointed out that “existing legislation 
contains injustices.” He, therefore, re- 
quested that Congress “review this legis- 
lation and enact a statute which will at 
one and the same time guard our legiti- 
mate national interests and be faithful 
to our basic ideas of freedom and fair- 
ness for all.” 

The plea was reiterated 2 years later 
in the state-of-the-Union address of 
1955. Then, in 1956 and 1957, the Presi- 
dent sent the Congress two special mes- 
sages on the subject. Still, there was no 
congressional action on the scale neces- 
sary to effect a genuine liberalization of 
the existing law or to omit discrimina- 
tory provisions which reflect very poorly 
on this country throughout the free 
world. Budget messages for 1959, 1960, 
and 1961 have repeated the call for ac- 
tion. Only this March the President 
sent another special message to the 
Congress, again dealing entirely with the 
subject of immigration legislation, and 
recommending specifically a doubling of 
the number of quota immigrants and an 
easing in restrictions against refugees 
fleeing from oppressed areas. Remind- 
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ers of congressional inactivity in the 
field were also included in the May 3 
special message, as well as that of 2 
weeks ago. 

This then, Mr. President, is the his- 
tory of executive policies on immigra- 
tion. The call for a liberalized program 
is as old as the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. But the echo of congressional 
response is still very faint and far away. 

Thirteenth. Also in his first state- 
of-the-Union message the President 
urged extension of the present Govern- 
ment Reorganization Act for a period of 
18 months, or 2 years beyond its expira- 
tion date of April 1, 1953. Then again 
in 1955 the President urged another con- 
tinuation in force of his authority to 
make necessary reorganizations. In 
1957 the President urged that the period 
for transmitting legislation on Govern- 
ment reorganization be extended for 4 
years beyond its 1957 expiration date. A 
special message was sent to Congress on 
the subject in 1957. Budget messages in 
1959 and 1960 included similar requests. 
And both the special messages of May 
and August respectively covered the sub- 
ject. 

Fourteenth to seventeenth. Conserva- 
tion measures have also been requested 
by the President for a long period of 
time. Some of these date back to 1955. 
They include the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project for development of the Colorado 
River, first mentioned in January 1955, 
and then requested by the President in 
one message or another for virtually 
every year thereafter. Conservation 
measures include also the proposals for 
an arctic wildlife range, for the preser- 
vation of seashore areas, and for per- 
mission to western communities to ex- 
pand into public land areas, all of which 
were first proposed early this year. 

Eighteenth. Amendments in the cur- 
rent space law were also requested by the 
President in his state-of-the-Union ad- 
dress in January 1960. In a special mes- 
sage of the same month, the President 
proposed that the power of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
be extended to manage the entire na- 
tional program of nonmilitary space 
activities. Other clarifications of the re- 
lationship between NASA and the De- 
partment of Defense were called for, too. 

Nineteenth. Earlier this year the Pres- 
ident also recommended that the tradi- 
tional relationship between retired and 
active pay of military personnel be re- 
stored. This would require special legis- 
lation which the President first suggested 
in his January budget message. 

This is an item which calls urgently 
for action at this session of Congress. 
It is a very unfair situation which has 
been created, and one which cries out for 
remedial treatment. 

Twentieth. And, of course, the Presi- 
dent called for passage of the 1961 mu- 
tual security appropriation without the 
damaging cut which the House of Rep- 
resentatives has made in this bill. 

Twenty-first. This relates to the only 
subject on which there actually has been 
congressional action, the Antarctica 
Treaty, which was drawn up last year 
and submitted to the Senate early in this 
session. The Senate, I am happy to note, 
ratified that treaty last week. 
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This, Mr. President, completes the list 
of recommendations which the President 
of the United States repeated on August 
8 of this year in his message to the Con- 
gress. These are recommendations 
which had already, as I have tried to 
point out, been made—many of them 
many times, and all of them at least once 
before. In fact, the average number of 
times that each of these programs has 
been laid before the Congress is not once, 
nor even twice, but seven times. Indeed, 
in the last 7 years and 7 months Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has on the average pro- 
posed—and I repeat—has on the aver- 
age proposed each one of these measures 
seven times. 

With this record in mind, then, I think 
that anyone who has not heard these 
proposals before must have been asleep. 
Otherwise he must certainly have noticed 
the President’s consistent and relentless 
efforts to prod congressional action over 
long periods of time on virtually every 
issue outlined in the President’s mes- 
sage. I hope that even those who were 
asleep have now sufficiently bestirred 
themselves to give the President’s pro- 
gram their wholehearted support. Cer- 
tainly congressional energy would be 
better expended in advancing this legis- 
lation than in petty wrangling over its 
timeliness and origin. 

In any case, there can be no doubt that 
the President’s record on these issues 
has proved two things: First, that every 
one of these subjects had been thor- 
oughly explored on many occasions and 
could be quickly approved if a majority 
of the Senate favored them; and, second, 
that the administration has vigorously 
pursued progressive and constructive 
programs throughout its life, but that 
these measures have not had the atten- 
tion and support of the Democrats in 
Congress. 

It is not too late for the Congress to 
make up for this lag in its support of 
the President. In many ways this is 
the most propitious moment for action 
on a large number of legislative items. 
Three-fourths of the national ticket of 
both parties, and both party chairmen 
sit in this Chamber. No matter which 
party wins in November, perhaps never 
again will there be such a splendid op- 
portunity for these men to exercise their 
leadership and responsibilities in this 
Chamber to fulfill the promises made in 
the respective party platforms. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
Mr. President, to urge one and all to use 
the few remaining weeks of the 86th 
Congress to give the American people re- 
sults and not just phony issues. A pre- 
mature exodus from Washington would 
only show political bad faith. Congress 
should stay on the job until the major 
part of these provisions in the President’s 
program has been given fair considera- 
tion. When this is done, it will not be 
twilight, but dawn. It will be the dawn 
of a new day when political promises and 
political platforms come true. It is with- 
in the power of Congress to make this 
dawn a reality, if the majority leader- 
ship really puts the people’s business 
ahead of their own. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor at this point in my 
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remarks a full documentation of the 
times that the President has recom- 
mended his legislative program. This is 
a documentation that should be in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, although it is 
lengthy. It is a historical résumé of 
the legislative requests of President 
Eisenhower on the points which are con- 
tained in his message of August 8. 

There being no objection, the data 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

State of the Union message, January 9, 
1959: 

“The government of a free people has no 
purpose more noble than to work for the 
maximum realization of equality of oppor- 
tunity under the law. That is the concept 
under which our founding papers were writ- 
ten. This is not the sole responsibility of 
any one branch of our Government. The 
judicial arm, which has the ultimate au- 
thority for interpreting the Constitution, has 
held that certain State laws and practices 
discriminate upon racial grounds and are 
unconstitutional. Whenever the supremacy 
of the Constitution of the United States is 
challenged I shall continue to take every 
proper action necessary to uphold it. 

“One of the fundamental concepts of our 
constitutional system is that it guarantees 
to every individual, regardless of race, reli- 
gion, or national origin, the equal protection 
of the laws. Thus, those of us who are 
privileged to hold public office have a solemn 
obligation to make meaningful this inspiring 
objective. We can fulfill that obligation by 
our leadership in teaching, persuading, dem- 
onstrating, and in enforcing the law. 

“We are making noticeable progress in the 
field of civil rights—we are moving forward 
toward achievement of equality of oppor- 
tunity for all people everywhere in the United 
States. In the interest of the Nation and of 
each of its citizens, that progress must 
continue. 

“Legislative proposals of the administra- 
tion in this field will be submitted to the 
Congress early in the session. All of us, I 
believe, should help to make clear that the 
Government is united in the common pur- 
pose of giving support to the law and the 
decisions of the courts.” 

Message to Congress transmitting recom- 
mendations on civil rights, February 5, 
1959: 

“Fourth, I recommend legislation to pro- 
vide a temporary program of financial and 
technical aid to State and local agencies 
to assist them in making the necessary ad- 
justments required by school desegregation 
decisions. 

“The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare should be authorized to assist 
and cooperate with those States which have 
previously required or permitted racially 
segregated public schools, and which must 
now develop programs of desegregation. 
Such assistance should consist of sharing the 
burdens of transition through grants-in-aid 
to help meet additional costs directly occa- 
sioned by desegregation programs, and also 
of making technical information and assist- 
ance available to State and local education- 
al agencies in preparing and implementing 
desegregation programs. 

“I also recommend that the Commissioner 
of Education be specifically authorized, at 
the request of the States or local agencies, 
to provide technical assistance in the devel- 
opment of desegregation programs and to 
initiate or participate in conferences called 
to help resolve educational problems aris- 
ing as a result of efforts to desegregate. 

. . . . * 

“Sixth, I recommend that Congress give 
consideration to the establishing of a statu- 
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tory Commission on Equal Job Opportunity 
Under Government Contracts. 
“Nondiscrimination in employment under 
Government contracts is required by Execu- 
tive orders. Through education, mediation, 
and persuasion, the existing Committee on 
Government Contracts has sought to give ef- 
fect not only to this contractual obligation, 
but to the policy of equal job opportunities 
generally. While the program has been 
widely accepted by Government agencies, em- 
ployers, and unions, and significant progress 
has been made, full implementation of the 
policy would be materially advanced by the 
creation of a statutory commission.” 
a of the Union message, January 7, 
1960: 2 
“Early in your last session I recommended 
legislation which would help eliminate sey- 
eral practices discriminating against the 
basic rights of Americans. The Civil Rights 
Commission has developed additional con- 
structive recommendations. I hope that 
these will be among the matters to be seri- 
ously considered in the current session, I 
trust that Congress will thus signal to the 
world that our Government is striving for 
equality under the law for all our people.” 
Budget message for 1961, January 18, 1960: 
“I urge the Congress to enact the remain- 
ing six points of the civil rights program 
that I recommended last year. The Civil 
Rights Commission, extended for an ad- 
ditional 2 years by the last session of Con- 
gress, continues its important work and has 
developed additional constructive recom- 
mendations, particularly for protecting the 
right of every citizen to vote. I hope these 
recommendations will also be earnestly con- 
sidered by the Congress.” 
Special message to Congress, May 3, 1960: 
“Of this, presumably the last congres- 
sional session during my term of office, 4 
months have gone by. Thus far the one 
major accomplishment is enactment of civil 
rights legislation. Although Congress re- 
jected certain of my recommendations in 
this area—those relating to equality of job 
opportunity and assistance to States at- 
tempting to desegregate their schools—the 
new civil rights measure is another important 
step toward the attainment of the ideal of 
equal rights before the law for every citizen.” 


MEDICAL AID FOR THE AGED 


Special message to Congress, May 3, 1960: 

“The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare will present this week a new pro- 
gram which will enable older people truly in 
need of help to meet the calamity of cata- 
strophic illness. This program will take 
full advantage of, and support, the progress 
that has been made by private effort; it will 
recognize the traditional Federal-State rela- 
tions in various fields of assistance; and, ad- 
ditionally, it will not do violence to the 
private relationships that must continue to 
characterize the rendering of health care 
services. 

“Behind this program is a meticulous and 
thoughtful weighing of many alternatives. 
I believe the Congress will find this pro- 
posal of great value to our people most in 
need of medical protection in their later 
years. I urge this program in place of com- 
pulsory schemes which over a period of years 
would blight America’s unexcelled medical 
standards and leave unaided large numbers 
of citizens we are striving to help.” 

SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


State of the Union message, February 2, 
1953: 

“Our school system demands some prompt, 
effective help. During each of the last 2 
years, more than 1½ million children have 
swelled the elementary and secondary school 
population of the country. Generally, the 
school population is proportionately higher 
in States with low per capita income. This 
whole situation calls for careful congres- 
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sional study and action. I am sure you 
share my conviction that the firm conditions 
of Federal aid must be proved need and 
proved lack of local income. 

“One phase of the school problem demands 
special attention. The school population of 
many districts has been greatly increased by 
the swift growth of defense activities. These 
activities have added little or nothing to the 
tax resources of the communities affected. 
Legislation aiding construction of schools in 
these districts expires on June 20. This law 
should be renewed; and, likewise, the partial 
payments for current operating expenses for 
these particular school districts should be 
made, including the deficiency requirement 
of the current fiscal year.” 

Special message on school construction, 
February 8, 1955: 

“For the consideration of the Congress, I 
herewith propose a plan of Federal cooper- 
ation with the States, designed to give our 
schoolchildren as quickly as possible the 
classrooms they must have. 

Because of the magnitude of the job, but 
more fundamentally because of the un- 
deniable importance of free education to a 
free way of life, the means we take to pro- 
vide our children with proper classrooms 
must be weighed most carefully. The phrase 
“free education” is a deliberate choice. For 
unless education continues to be free—free 
in its response to local community needs, 
free from any suggestion of political domi- 
nation, and free from impediments to the 
pursuit of knowledge by teachers and stu- 
dents—it will cease to serve the purposes of 
freemen, 


“STATE AND LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
EDUCATION 

“A distinguishing characteristic of our 
Nation, and a great strength, is the develop- 
ment of our institutions within the concept 
of individual worth and dignity. Our schools 
are among the of that principle. 
Consequently, and deliberately, their control 
and support throughout our history haye 
been, and are, a State and local responsibil- 
ity. 

“The American idea of universal public 
education was conceived as necessary in a 
society dedicated to the principles of indi- 
vidual freedom, equality, and self-govern- 
ment. A necessary corollary is that public 
schools must always reflect the character and 
aspirations of the people of the community. 

“Thus was established a fundamental ele- 
ment of the American public school system 
local direction by boards of education re- 
sponsible immediately to the parents of chil- 
dren and the other citizens of the commu- 
nity. Diffusion of authority among tens of 
thousands of school districts is a safeguard 
against centralized control and abuse of the 
educational system that must be maintained. 
We believe that to take away the respon- 
sibility of communities and States in edu- 
cating our children is to undermine not only 
a basic element of our freedom but a basic 
right of our citizens. 

“The legislative proposals submitted to the 
last Congress were offered by the adminis- 
tration in the earnest conviction that edu- 
cation must always be close to the people; 
in the belief that a careful reassessment by 
the people themselves of the problems of 
education is necessary; and with a realiza- 
tion of the growing financial difficulties that 
school districts face. To encourage a na- 
tionwide examination of our schools, the 
83d Congress authorized funds for confer- 
ences on education in the 48 States and the 
territories and for a White House confer- 
ence to be held in November this year. 

“THE CURRENT PROBLEM 


“These are the facts of the classroom 
shortage: 

“The latest information submitted by the 
States to the Office of Education indicates 
that there is a deficit of more than 300,000 
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classrooms, a legacy, in part, of the years 
of war and defense mobilization when con- 
struction had to be curtailed. In addition, 
to keep up with mounting enrollments, the 
Nation must build at least 50,000 new ele- 
mentary and high-school classrooms yearly. 
It must also replace the thousands of class- 
rooms which become unsafe or otherwise 
unusable each year. 

“During the current school year, about 
60,000 new classrooms are being built. 
Capital outlays for public-school construc- 
tion will reach an alltime high of $2 billion 
this year. During the last 5 years, new con- 
struction, costing over $7 billion, has pro- 
vided new classrooms for 6,750,000 pupils in 
our public schools. During that time more 
than 5% million additional children en- 
rolled in school. Thus the rate of construc- 
tion has more than kept pace with mount- 
ing enrollment. But it has only slightly 
reduced the total classroom deficit. 

“As a consequence, millions of children 
still attend schools which are unsafe or 
which permit learning only part time or 
under conditions of serious overcrowding. 
To build satisfactory classrooms for all our 
children, the current rate of school build- 
ing must be multiplied sharply and this in- 
crease must be sustained. 

“Fundamentally, the remedy lies with the 
States and their communities. But the 
present shortage requires immediate and ef- 
fective action that will produce more rapid 
results. Unless the Federal Government 
steps forward to join with the States and 
communities, this emergency situation will 
continue, 

“Therefore, for the purpose of meeting the 
emergency only and pending the results of 
the nationwide conferences, I propose a 
broad effort to widen the accepted channels 
of financing school construction and to in- 
crease materially the flow of private lending 
through them, without interference with 
the responsibility of State and local school 
systems. Over the next 3 years, this proposed 
effort envisages a total of $7 billion put to 
work building badly needed new schools, in 
addition to construction expenditures out- 
side these proposals, 


“THE RECOMMENDATIONS 


“1. Bond purchases by the Federal Govern- 
ment: 

“The first recommendation is directed at 
action, effective as rapidly as school districts 
can offer bonds to the public for sale. s 

“I recommend that legislation be enacted 
authorizing the Federal Government, cooper- 
ating with the several States, to purchase 
school bonds issued by local communities 
which are handicapped in selling bonds at a 
reasonable interest rate. This proposal is 
sound educationally and economically. It 
will help build schools. ; 

“To carry out this proposal, I recommend 
that the Congress authorize the appropria- 
tion of $750 million for use over the next 3 
years. 

“2. State school-building agencies: 

“Many school districts cannot borrow to 
build schools because of restrictive debt 
limits. They need some other form of financ- 
ing. Therefore, the second proposal is de- 
signed to facilitate immediate construction 
of schools without local borrowing by the 
school district. 

“To expand school construction, several 
States have already created special statewide 
school-building agencies. These can borrow 
advantageously, since they represent the 
combined credit of many communities. 
After building schools, the agency rents them 
to school districts. The local community 
under its lease gets a new school without 
borrowing. 

“I now propose the wider adoption of this 
tested method of accelerating school con- 
struction. Under this proposal the Federal 
Government would share with the States in 
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establishing and maintaining for State 
school-building agencies an initial reserve 
fund equal to 1 year’s payment on principal 
and interest. 

“The State school-building agency, work- 
ing in cooperation with the State educational 
Officials, would issue its bonds through the 
customary investment channels, then build 
schools for lease to local school districts. 
Rentals would be sufficient to cover the pay- 
ments on principal and interest of the bonds 
outstanding; a payment to a supplemental 
reserve fund; and a proportionate share of 
the administrative expenses of the State 
school-building agency. In time, the pay- 
ments to the reserve fund would permit re- 
payment of the initial Federal and State ad- 
vances. When all its financial obligations to 
the agency are met, the local school district 
takes title to its building. 

“I recommend that the Congress authorize 
the necessary Federal participation to put 
this plan into effect so that State building 
agencies may be in a position to issue bonds 
in the next 3 years which will build $6 billion 
worth of new schools. 

“3. Grants for school districts with proved 
need and lack of local income: 

“My first message to the Congress on the 
state of the Union stated the view that “the 
firm conditions of Federal aid must be proved 
need and proved lack of local income.” In 
my judgment, any sound program of grants 
must adhere to this principle. Some school 
districts meet the conditions, In them the 
amount of taxable property and local income 
is so low as to make it impossible for the 
district either to repay borrowed money or 
rent a satisfactory school building. 

“I now propose a program of grants-in-aid 
directed clearly and specifically at the urgent 
situations in which the Federal Government 
can justifiably share direct construction costs 
without undermining State and local re- 
sponsibility. Under this proposal the Federal 
Government would share with the States 
part of the cost of building schools in dis- 
tricts where one of the following conditions 
is met: 

“(a) The school district, if it has not 
reached its legal bonding limit, cannot sell 
its bonds to the Federal Government under 
proposal 1 because it cannot pay interest and 
principal charges on the total construction 
costs. 

„(b) The school district, if it has reached 
its legal bonding limit, is unable to pay the 
rent needed to obtain a school from a State 
agency on a lease-purchase basis, as described 
in proposal 2. 

“The State would certify the school dis- 
trict’s inability to finance the total construc- 
tion cost through borrowing or a rental ar- 
rangement. It would also certify that the 
new school is needed to relieve extreme over- 
crowding, double shifts, or hazardous or 
unhealthful conditions. 

“The Federal and State aid would be in an 
amount sufficient for a school district to 
qualify under either proposal 1 or proposal 2 
for financing the remainder of the building 
costs. The requirement that Federal funds 
be matched with State-appropriated funds 
is an essential safeguard to preservation of 
the proper spheres of local, State, and Fed- 
eral responsibility in the field of public 
education. 

“By authorizing this program of joint Fed- 
eral-State aid to supplement the financing 
plans set forth in proposals 1 and 2, a work- 
able way will be provided for every com- 
munity in the Nation to construct classrooms 
for its children. I recommend that the Con- 
gress authorize the appropriation of $200 
million for a 3-year program. 

“4, Grants for administrative costs of 
State programs: 

“In addition to immediate school con- 
struction, the Nation needs to plan sound 
long-term financing of the public schools 
free from obsolete restrictions. Our State 
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tonferences on education will help accom- 
plish this. Out of these meetings of parents, 
teachers, and public-spirited citizens can 
come lasting solutions to such underlying 
problems as more efficient school districting 
and the modification of unduly restrictive 
local debt limits. 

“The Federal Government, having helped 
sponsor the State conferences on education, 
should now move to help the States in carry- 
ing out such recommendations as may be 
made. I propose, therefore, that the Fed- 
eral Government furnish one-half of the 
administrative costs of State programs which 
are designed to overcome obstacles to local 
financing or to provide additional State aid 
to local school districts. 

“For this purpose I recommend a total au- 
thorization of $20 million with an appropria- 
tion of $5 million for the first year of a 3-year 
period. 

“This program is sound and equitable. It 
accelerates construction of classrooms within 
the traditional framework of local respon- 
sibility for our schools. It does not preclude 
other proposals for long-range solutions 
which -undoubtedly will grow out of the 
State conferences and the White House Con- 
ference on Education. 


“CONCLUSION 


“The best possible education for all our 
young people is a fixed objective of the Amer- 
ican Nation. The four-point program, herein 
outlined, would help provide proper physical 
housing for the achievement of this objective. 
But the finest buildings, of themselves, are 
no assurance that the pupils who use them 
are each day better fitted to shoulder the 
responsibilities, to meet the opportunities, to 
enjoy the rewards that one day will be their 
lot as American citizens. 

“Good teaching and good teachers made 
even the one-room crossroads schools of the 
19th century a rich source of the knowledge 
and enthusiasm and patriotism, joined with 
spiritual wisdom, that mark a vigorously 
dynamic people. Today, the professional 
quality of American teaching is better than 
ever. But too many teachers are underpaid 
and overworked and, in consequence, too few 
young men and women join their ranks. 
Here is a shortage, less obvious but ultimately 
more dangerous, than the classroom shortage. 

“The conferences now underway and the 
massive school-building program here pro- 
posed will, I believe, arouse the American 
people to a community effort for schools and 
@ community concern for education, un- 
paralleled in our history. Taken together, 
they will serve to advance the teaching pro- 
fession to the position it should enjoy. 

“Federal aid in a form that tends to lead 
to Federal control of our schools could crip- 
ple education for freedom. In no form can 
it ever approach the mighty effectiveness of 
an aroused people. But Federal leadership 
can stir America to national action. 

“Then the Nation’s objective of the best 
possible education for all our young people 
Will be achieved.” 

message on education, January 12, 
1956: 

“For several years now our educational 

system has been the object of intensified 


praisal. 

“Signs of heartening progress have come 
to light. Among these are classroom con- 
struction at a higher rate than ever before; 
teachers’ salaries increased in many com- 
munities; the number of small, uneconomi- 
cal school districts reduced; substantially 
more young people preparing for the teach- 
ing profession; private gifts to higher edu- 
cation at new heights; support of educa- 
tion at all levels greater than ever before. 

“Encouraging as these advances are, they 
are not enough to meet our expanding edu- 
cational needs, Action on a broader scale 
7 at a more rapid rate is clearly impera- 

ve. 
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“We still do not have enough good class- 
rooms for our children. There is insufficient 
emphasis on both short-range and long-term 
research into the core of educational prob- 
lems. We need examination and study, from 
a broad viewpoint, of the increasing needs 
of higher education. These lacks are mag- 
nifled by an ever-increasing stream of stu- 
dent enrollment and the increasing com- 
plexity of modern society. 


“THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 


“Two years ago the Congress approved 
my recommendation of a program to direct 
nationwide attention and action to our edu- 
cational problems and opportunities. As a 
consequence, more than 4,000 State and local 
conferences were held throughout 1955. The 
White House Conference on Education, the 
first such conference in our history, was held 
last November. The work of the conferences 
has aroused the Nation. The final report 
of the White House Conference Committee 
should receive wide and serious attention. 

“Benefits already are apparent. About 
half a million people across the Nation, rep- 
resenting all segments of life, came to grips 
with the problems of education. The status 
of American education—where it is; the 
future of American education—where it 
should and can go—have been illuminated 
as perhaps never before. Most important of 
all, there has been a reawakening of broad 
public interest in our schools. The con- 
ferences helped to erase the corroding no- 
tion that schools were the other person's 
responsibility. 

“In our society no firmer foundation for 
action can be laid than common under- 
standing of a problem; no more potent force 
can be devised for assailing a problem than 
the common will to do the job. For the im- 
provement of our educational system, the 
people themselves have laid the foundation 
in understanding and willingness. 


“THE NEED FOR FEDERAL AID IN MEETING THE 
CLASSROOM SHORTAGE 


“The responsibility for public education 
rests with the States and the local commu- 
nities. Federal action which infringes upon 
this principle is alien to our system. But 
our history has demonstrated that the Fed- 
eral Government, in the interest of the 
whole people, can and should help with 
certain problems of nationwide scope and 
concern when States and communities—act- 
ing independently—cannot solve the full 
problem or solve it rapidly enough. 

“Clearly this is the kind of situation we 
face today in considering the school-class- 
room shortage. In the war and postwar 
periods school construction was drastically 
curtailed by shortages of materials. And 
then schools were filled to overflowing by 
the largest, most rapid enrollment increase 
in history. Today hundreds of thousands 
of children study under overcrowded con- 
ditions, in half-day or doubledup school ses- 
sions, or in makeshift buildings not designed 
as schools, Further, many classrooms in use 
today are obsolete, inadequate—and each 
year more rooms become so. School enroll- 
ments will continue to increase rapidly over 
the years ahead—and this will require still 
more classrooms. 

“Against this backdrop of needs, States 
and communities are substantially increas- 
ing their classroom construction. But many 
communities simply do not have available 
locally the resources needed to cope both 
with the legacy of shortages from past years 
and with future needs. Unless these com- 
munities get help, they simply cannot pro- 
vide enough good schools. The best esti- 
mates indicate that, on a nationwide basis, 
the current rate of construction only a little 
more than meets each year’s new enrollment 
and replacement needs. This rate barely 
dents the large accumulation of needs-from 
past years. 
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“The rate of classroom construction must 
be further increased, as the White House 
Conference on Education asked, by a greater 
combined effort of local and State govern- 
ments. And the Conference concluded that 
Federal assistance also is necessary. The 
facts support this conclusion. 

“THE ADMINISTRATION’S PROPOSALS 

“A year ago I proposed a Federal program 
designed to aid the States and communities 
in overcoming the classroom shortage. The 
Congress has not yet enacted legislation. In 
the light of a full year of further experi- 
ence and study, in the light of congressional 
hearings and the White House Conference 
on Education, I now submit a revised and 
broadened program to meet our pressing 
classroom needs. I propose— 

“A program of Federal grants amounting 
to $1,250 million, at a rate of $250 million 
annually for 5 years, matched with State 
funds, to supplement local construction ef- 
forts in the neediest school districts. 

“A program to authorize $750 million 
over 5 years for Federal purchase of local 
school construction bonds when school dis- 
tricts cannot sell them in private markets 
at reasonable interest rates. 

“A 5-year program of advances to help 
provide reserves for bonds issued by State 
school-financing agencies. These bonds 
would finance local construction of schools 
to be rented and eventually owned by the 
local school systems. 

“A 5-year, $20 million program of match- 
ing grants to States for planning to help 
communities and States overcome obstacles 
to their financing of school construction. 

“If speedily and fully utilized, this Fed- 
eral program, added to the increased basic 
efforts of States and communities, should 
overcome the Nation’s critical classroom 
shortage within 5 years. Once this shortage 
is overcome, the Federal-grant program can 
and must terminate. The States and lo- 
calities should then go forward, without 
Federal funds, to meet their current and 
future needs. Present construction levels 
indicate their ability to do this. 

“I am confident the Federal Government 
with this program can help construct schools 
without in any way weakening the Ameri- 
can tradition that control of education must 
be kept close to the local communities. Any 
legislation enacted should embody this prin- 
ciple. 


“ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES IN FEDERAL GRANTS 


“I strongly urge the Congress, in provid- 
ing grants for school construction, to follow 
certain principles, which are indispensable 
if Federal aid is to serve the cause of Ameri- 
can education most effectively. 

“The first broad principle is that Federal 
grants must not reduce the incentive for 
State and local efforts—but rather should 
stimulate an increase in such efforts. If 
Federal funds are used merely to replace 
funds which otherwise would or could be 
provided at State and local levels, there is 
no net gain of schools for our children. I 
propose, therefore, that Federal grants be 
matched by State appropriations. Because 
many of the State legislatures will not have 
a session this year, I recommend, in order 
to speed the program at the outset, that 
during the first year of the 5-year period 
the matching of Federal funds may be by 
either the States or by local school districts. 
The requirement for State matching will 
result in a larger total program of school 
construction, and will assure active partici- 
pation of the States in improving laws relat- 
ing to financing of school construction, as 
well as sound administration of the program. 

“Furthermore, I propose a formula to re- 
duce the proportion of Federal funds for 
those few States which are noticeably lag- 
ging, behind their ability, to support their 
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public schools. This feature should act as 
an incentive for the lagging States to in- 
crease their effort. 

“Another fundamental principle is that 
Federal funds, under this type of program, 
should be distributed according to relative 
need. We must recognize that some States 
have more financial resources than others. 
We must recognize that a weakness in edu- 
cation anywhere is a weakness in the Nation 
as a whole. Federal appropriations will 
most quickly accomplish the most good if a 
relatively larger share of Federal funds is 
distributed where local and State resources 
are least adequate to meet classroom needs. 

“I propose that this principle be fulfilled 
in three ways: First, in distributing Fed- 
eral funds, larger amounts per school-age 
child should be allotted to States with lower 
income per child. Second, in fixing match- 
ing requirements, States with lower income 
should not be required to put up as large a 
proportion of funds as higher income States. 
For the Nation as a whole, the total of State 
matching funds would approximately equal 
the total of Federal funds. Third, as the 
States distribute these funds, the highest 
priority should be given to school districts 
with the least economic ability to meet their 
needs. 


“CREDIT SUPPORT FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


“Some school districts find difficulty in 
marketing bonds to finance needed school 
construction. To meet this situation, I 
again recommend that the Congress author- 
ize Federal purchase of local school-construc- 
tion bonds unmarketable except at excessive 
interest rates. 

“Some school districts, however, are un- 
able to raise capital funds needed for school 
construction because of bonding limits, To 
encourage school construction in these dis- 
tricts, as well as in districts where construc- 
tion would be speeded by the lease-purchase 
method, I propose again that Congress au- 
thorize advances to the States as a reserve 
for bonds of State school-financing agencies. 

“Several States have made marked prog- 
ress in building schools through State agen- 
cies which issue long-term bonds to finance 
school construction in the districts. The 
school district leases the new building. 
Revenue from rents is used by the agencies 
to retire their bonds. After the bonds have 
been paid, title to the school is transferred 
to the local district. The program of Fed- 
eral support is aimed at helping more States 
start such school-financing agencies, and 
thus at helping local districts overcome bar- 
riers to building more schools. 

“The credit support for bonds of commu- 
nities and State agencies, taken together 
with the planning grants, should help the 
States and communities continue their pres- 
ent annual rate of substantial increase in 
school construction over the next 5 years, 
The partnership program of Federal grants, 
matched by the States, should complete the 
task of building the classrooms that are 
critically needed. 


“AID TO FEDERALLY AFFECTED AREAS 


“In considering the school-construction 
problem, there is a special related area which 
should have the attention of the Congress at 
this time. The Congress has for some years 
recognized the responsibility of the Federal 
Government to aid communities where Fed- 
eral activities result in excessive burdens on 
the local school system. Authority to pro- 
vide Federal funds for school construction 
in federally affected school districts will 
expire next June and should be extended. 


“EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


“Basic to all endeavors in improving edu- 
cation is a vigorous and farsighted program 
of educational research. This has been a 
sorely neglected field. 

“Such a program should be comprehensive 
in its approach, planned on a broad scale and 
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executed thoroughly. In this way, educa- 
tional research can, among other things, 
point the way to advances in making life 
more meaningful to more people and in the 
more efficient use of manpower and funds 
for education. 

“To increase the effectiveness of education, 
national leadership could well be directed to 
research in such areas as ways of educating 
more people to their fullest capacity; staffing 
and housing the Nation’s schools and col- 
leges; educating the retarded child to help 
him lead a more normal life, and educating 
the child of special abilities so that he may 
utilize these abilities more fully; the rela- 
tionship of schools to juvenile delinquency; 
educational effects of population mobility; 
educational needs of low-income families. 
These studies would be conducted through 
the Office of Education in cooperation with 
the Nation’s colleges, universities, and State 
departments of education, thus encouraging 
and strengthening existing research efforts. 

“It is imperative that we now give re- 
newed attention and support to this arm of 
education—to the end that the country may 
have a sound, factual basis for identifying 
and analyzing problems and finding solu- 
tions. For these research purposes, and also 
to expand and improve other services, I urge 
the Congress to provide a major increase in 
funds for the Office of Education. 


“EDUCATION BEYOND HIGH SCHOOL 


“Our vision would be limited if we failed 
at this time to give special thought to edu- 
cation beyond the high school. Certain 
problems exist now in this field, and already 
we can foresee other needs and problems 
shaping up in the future. 

“Shortages now exist in medicine, teach- 
ing, nursing, science, engineering, and in 
other fields of knowledge which require edu- 
cation beyond the level of the secondary 
school. Changing times and conditions 
create new opportunities and challenges. 
There are now possibilities for older persons, 
properly trained, to lead more productive 
and rewarding lives. The tide of increasing 
school enrollment will soon reach higher 
educational institutions. Within 10 years 
we may expect three students in our col- 
leges and universities for every two who are 
there now. 

“Higher education is and must remain the 
responsibility of the States, localities, and 
private groups and institutions. But to lay 
before us all the problems of education be- 
yond high school, and to encourage active 
and systematic attack on them, I shall ap- 
point a distinguished group of educators and 
citizens to develop this year, through stud- 
ies and conferences, proposals in this educa- 
tional field. Through the leadership and 
counsel of this group, beneficial results can 
be expected to flow to education and to the 
Nation, in the years ahead. 


“TEACHING 


“In all our efforts for education, in pro- 
viding adequate schools, research and study, 
we must never lose sight of the very heart 
of education: Good teaching itself. 

“Good teachers do not just happen. They 
are the product of the highest personal moti- 
vation, encouraged and helped in their work 
by adequate salaries and the respect, support, 
good will of their neighbors. The quality of 
American teaching has never been better. 
But the rewards for too many teachers are 
not commensurate with their work and their 
role in American life. 

“It is my earnest hope that, along with 
progress in other aspects of education, the 
States and communities will give increasing 
attention to this taproot of all education— 
good teachers, and hence good teaching. 


“CONCLUSION 


“These several proposals are designed not 
only to correct current problems but to build 
for the future, For today’s decisions will in- 
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fluence tomorrow’s education—and, hence, 
the welfare of the Nation. 

“The actions here proposed, I believe, con- 
stitute a sound and realistic approach to 
those educational problems on which the 
Federal Government should now act. They 
have a primary reliance on the private initia- 
tive which wells from the free spirit of a free 
people. 

“With this program, we can lay the basis 
for better education in America in the years 
ahead. In this way we keep faith with our 
children.” 

State of the Union message, January 10, 
1957: 

“High priority should be given the school 
construction bill. This will benefit children 
of all races throughout the country—and 
children of all races need schools now. A 
program designed to meet emergency needs 
for more classrooms should be enacted with- 
out delay. I am hopeful that this program 
can be enacted on its own merits, uncom- 
plicated by provisions dealing with the com- 
plex problems of integration. I urge the 
people in all sections of the country to ap- 
proach these problems with calm and reason, 
with mutual understanding and good will, 
and in the American tradition of deep respect 
for the orderly processes of law and justice.” 

Budget message for 1958: 

“In the course of the next few months 
the administration will recommend to the 
Congress a number of important legislative 
proposals. In the immediate future, I shall 
forward a message emphasizing the urgency 
of enactment of an adequate program of Fed- 
eral aid for school construction, and a mes- 
sage on my proposals for amendment of our 
immigration laws. In connection with the 
administration’s proposals on education, this 
budget provides for the start of a 4-year pro- 
gram of aid for school construction.” 

Economic Report of President, January 
1957: 

“Federal assistance in the development of 
public assets must be extended to help meet 
needs in certain areas of vital national in- 
terest. None of these is more important 
than the speedy expansion of school class- 
room facilities. The Congress was requested 
last year to enact a program of Federal as- 
sistance to help overcome the critical short- 
age of schoolrooms, This program was de- 
signed to supplement the already large ef- 
forts of State and local governments to the 
extent necessary to meet the backlog of 
these needs within 5 years, after which time 
full responsibility for school construction 
would revert to the State and local govern- 
ments. The Congress is again urged to act 
on these recommendations. To make up for 
lost time, provision should be made for 
completing the program in 4 instead of 5 
years.” 

Special message on education, January 28, 

1957: 
“In several previous messages to the Con- 
gress I have called attention to the status of 
American education—to accomplishments of 
the past and to certain problems which 
deeply involve the national interest and 
welfare. 

“Today more Americans are receiving a 
higher level of education than ever before, 
Progress has been made in building more 
and better schools and in providing more 
and better teachers. And yet problems in 
education still persist, and time has more 
clearly defined their scope and nature. 

“The educational task in this country is 
basically a State and local responsibility. 
Looking ahead, that task is unprecedented 
in its sheer magnitude. Elementary and 
secondary schools already are overflowing 
under the impact of the greatest enrollment 
increase in our . The number of 
pupils in public schools has increased by 514 
million in the past 5 years, and will further 
increase by about 6 million in the next 6 
years. 
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“We have already reached an alltime peak 
in enrollment in colleges and universities. 
Yet, in the next 10 to 15 years the number 
of young people seeking higher education 
will double, perhaps even triple. 

“Increasing enrollments, however, by no 
means represent the whole problem. Ad- 
vances in science and technology, the 
urgency and difficulty of our quest for stable 
world peace, the increasing complexity of 
social problems—all these factors compound 
our educational needs. 

“One fact is clear. For the States, locali- 
ties, and public and private educational in- 
stitutions to provide the teachers and build- 
ings and equipment needed from kindergar- 
ten to college, to provide the quality and 
diversity of training needed for all our 
young people, will require of them in the 
next decade the greatest expansion of edu- 
cational opportunity in our history. It isa 
challenge they must meet. 

“State and local responsibility in educa- 
tion nurtures freedom in education, and 
encourages a rich diversity of initiative and 
enterprise as well as actions best suited to 
local conditions. There are, however, cer- 
tain underlying problems where States and 
communities, acting independently, cannot 
solve the full problem or solve it rapidly 
enough, and where Federal assistance is 
needed. But the Federal role should be 
merely to facilitate, never to control, educa- 
tion. 

“TEACHERS 


“Solutions to all the other problems in 
education will be empty achievements in- 
deed if good teaching is not available. It is 
my earnest hope that the States and com- 
munities will continue and expand their ef- 
forts to strengthen the teaching profession. 

“Their efforts already have accomplished 
much. Progress has been made in reducing 
the teacher shortage. There are encourag- 
ing increases in the number of persons 
training to teach and the proportion of 
those so trained who enter the profession. 
Still, this year thousands of emergency 
teachers with substandard certificates had 
to be employed. Far more needs to be done 
in our various communities to enhance the 
status of the teacher—in salary, in commu- 
nity esteem and support—and therefore at- 
tract more people to the profession and, 
equally important, retain those who bear so 
well the trust of instructing our youth. 


“OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


“By providing statistics and analyses on 
trends in education, and by administering 
other services, the U.S. Office of Education 
performs a valuable role in helping public 
and private educational institutions better 
to perform their tasks. 

“A significant first step was taken last 
year toward strengthening the Office of Edu- 
cation. The appropriation for the Office was 
increased to implement a cooperative re- 
search program, and to expand statistical 
and professional advisory services and 
studies. 

“This year I am asking for increases in 
funds for these activities, because they hold 
such promise for real progress toward solv- 
ing some of the basic and longstanding 
problems in education. 


“EDUCATION BEYOND THE HIGH SCHOOL 


“If the States, localities, and public and 
private educational institutions are success- 
fully to meet, in the next decade, the in- 
creasing needs for education beyond the 
high school, their effort must begin now. 
The Federal Government, however, can take 
certain appropriate steps to encourage such 
action. 

“Already the Congress has enacted legis- 
lation for long-term loans by the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency to help colleges 
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and universities expand their dormitory and 
other self-liquidating facilities. 

“Last year I appointed a Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School, com- 
posed of distinguished educational and lay 
leaders, to study and make recommendations 
in this field. The Committee’s interim re- 
port of last November delineates issues that 
should have the most careful attention. 

“It pointed out that much more planning 
is needed at the State level to meet current 
and future needs in education beyond the 
high school. The Congress at the past ses- 
sion enacted Public Law 813, which author- 
ized Federal funds to help the States estab- 
lish State committees on education beyond 
the high school. The funds, however, were 
not appropriated. I recommend that the 
Congress now appropriate the full amount 
authorized under this legislation. 

“The State committees can do much to 
promote discussion, define problems, and de- 
velop recommendations. Their recommen- 
dations, however, must be supplemented by 
detailed plans to meet specific needs for ex- 
pansion of physical facilities, enlargement of 
faculties, and other adjustments which may 
provide new or different institutions. Such 
detailed planning requires the coordinated 
effort of both public and private education in 
each State—and time, personnel, and funds. 

“I recommend that the Congress amend 
Public Law 813 so as to authorize grants to 
the States of $2.5 million a year for 3 years 
for these purposes. 


“FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


“Of all the problems in education, one is 
most critical. In 1955, and again last year, I 
called attention to the critical shortage of 
classrooms in many communities across the 
country. The lack of physical facilities is a 
temporary emergency situation in which 
Federal assistance is appropriate. Unques- 
tionably, a very considerable portion of the 
shortage is due to World War II restrictions 
on all types of civil construction, including 
schools. With Federal help the States and 
communities can provide the bricks and 
mortar for school buildings, and there will 
be no Federal interference with local control 
of education. 

“I again urge the Congress to act quickly 
upon this pressing problem. 

“Today there are enrolled in our public 
schools about 2½ million children in excess 
of the normal capacity of the buildings in 
use. These children are forced to prepare 
for the future under the handicap of half 
day sessions, makeshift facilities, or grossly 
overcrowded conditions. Further, many 
classrooms which may not be overcrowded 
are too old or otherwise inadequate. They 
should be promptly replaced. 

“The need for Federal assistance in elim- 
inating this shortage is not theory, but dem- 
onstrated fact. It cannot now be said, real- 
istically, that the States and communities 
will meet the need. The classroom short- 
age has been apparent for a number of years 
and the States and communities have nota- 
bly increased their school-building efforts. 
Each year, for several years, they have set a 
new record in school construction, And yet, 
in the face of a vast expansion in enroll- 
ments each year, many areas are making in- 
adequate progress in reducing the shortage 
accumulated over many past years. The rate 
of State and local construction is spotty, 
with noticeable lags in areas where needs are 
expanding most rapidly. 

1. Federal grants to the States for school 
construction, at the rate of $325 million a 
year for 4 years, a total of $1.3 billion. 

“2. The authorization of $750 million over 
the 4-year period for Federal purchase of 
local school-construction bonds when school 
districts cannot market them at reasonable 
interest rates. These loan funds would be 
made available to the States on the basis of 
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school-age population. The State educa- 
tional agency would determine the priority 
of local school districts for Federal loans 
based on their relative need for financial aid 
in the construction of needed school facil- 
ities. 

“3. Advances to help provide reserves for 
bonds issued by State school-financing agen- 
cies. This would facilitate the issuance of 
these bonds to finance schools which would 
be rented and eventually owned by local 
school districts. 

“4. The expenditure of $20 million in 
matching grants to States for planning to 
strengthen State and local school-construc- 
tion programs. 

“As I indicated in my message on the state 
of the Union, I hope that this school-con- 
struction legislation can be enacted on its 
own merits, uncomplicated by provisions 
dealing with the complex problems of inte- 
gration. 

“BASIC PRINCIPLES 

“Certain basic principles must govern leg- 
islation on Federal grants for school con- 
struction, if they are to serve the cause of 
education most effectively. 

“First, the program must be recognized as 
an emergency measure designed to assist and 
encourage the States and communities in 
catching up with their needs. Once the 
accumulated shortage is overcome, if State 
and local autonomy in education is to be 
maintained, the States and communities 
must meet their future needs with their own 
resources and the Federal grant program 
must terminate. The States and com- 
munities already are building schools at a 
rate which clearly shows their ability to 
do this. 

“Second, Federal aid must not infringe 
upon the American precept that respon- 
sibility for control of education rests with 
the States and communities. School-con- 
struction legislation should state this policy 
in no uncertain terms. 

“Third, Federal aid should stimulate 
greater State and local efforts for school con- 
struction. Many States now make no con- 
tribution to school construction, and in 
some States which do contribute the amount 
is relatively small. Further, to increase to- 
tal funds for school construction, Federal 
grants should be matched by State-appro- 
priated funds after the first year of the pro- 
gram. 

“Fourth, the allocation of Federal funds 
among the States should take into account 
school-age population, relative financial abil- 
ity to meet school needs, and the total effort 
within the States to provide funds for public 
schools. An allocation system based solely 
on school-age population would tend to con- 
centrate Federal aid in wealthy States most 
able to provide for their own needs. An 
allocation system which provides more as- 
sistance to States with the greatest financial 
need will help reduce the shortage more 
quickly and more effectively. 

“Fifth, in distributing grants under this 
program within each State, priority should 
be given to local districts with the greatest 
need for school facilities and the least local 
financial ability to meet the need. 

“In a Nation which holds sacred the dig- 
nity and worth of the individual, educa- 
tion is first and foremost an instrument for 
serving the aspirations of each person. It is 
not only the means for earning a living, but 
for enlarging life—for maintaining and im- 
proving liberty of the mind, for exercising 
both the rights and obligations of freedom, 
for understanding the world in which we 
live. 

“Collectively, the educational equipment 
of the whole population contributes to our 
national character—our freedom as a Nation, 
our national security, our expanding econ- 
omy, our cultural attainments, our unremit- 
ting efforts for a durable peace. 
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“The policies I have recommended in edu- 
cation are designed to further these ends.” 

State of the Union message, January 7, 
1960: 

“The administration has proposed a care- 
fully reasoned program for helping eliminate 
current deficiencies. It is designed to stim- 
ulate classroom construction, not by substi- 
tution of Federal dollars for State and local 
funds, but by incentives to extend and en- 
courage State and local efforts. This ap- 
proach rejects the notion of Federal domina- 
tion or control. It is workable, and should 
appeal to every American interested in ad- 
yancement of our educational system in the 
traditional American way. I urge the Con- 
gress to take action upon it,” 

Budget message for 1961, January 18, 1960: 

“The pressing need now is not for aid to 
federally affected districts on the basis initi- 
ated in 1950 but for general aid to help local- 
ities with limited resources to build public 
schools. Despite encouraging progress in the 
rate of school construction, many school dis- 
tricts are still finding it difficult to avoid 
overcrowding and double sessions as enroll- 
ments continue to mount. Moreover, in- 
creasing secondary school enrollments re- 
quire facilities which are much more costly 
than elementary school classrooms. Last 
year the administration recommended legis- 
lation authorizing annual Federal advances 
to local school districts to pay up to half the 
debt service (principal and interest) on $3 
billion of bonds to be issued in the next 5 
years for school construction. This legisla- 
tion is designed to stimulate, not supplant, 
additional State and local effort. Affirma- 
tive action should be taken this year on that 
proposal.” 

Special message to Congress, May 3, 1960: 

“Among such matters still pending I would 
mention, first, school construction legislation. 
Long ago the administration asked Congress 
to approve a sound program to help colleges 
and universities and elementary and second- 
ary schools meet their pressing construction 
needs. I have stressed that any such Federal 
assistance should be provided only to meet 
genuine need, and that it must preserve for 
the States, local communities and educa- 
tional institutions their traditional responsi- 
bilities for education. The administration’s 
debt service plan for elementary and second- 
ary schools, and its comparable plan for in- 
stitutions of higher learning, both before 
the Congress for over a year, conform to these 
standards. 

“By these programs we would help to con- 
struct 75,000 additional elementary and sec- 
ondary classrooms at a Federal cost, over the 
next 20 to 30 years, of $2.2 billion, and at a 
Federal cost of $500 million we would help 
bulld higher education facilities costing in 
the aggregate some $2 billion. The financing 
for the initiation of these programs is in- 
cluded in my 1961 budget. 

“It will be deeply disappointing if the 
Congress should fail to authorize such pro- 
grams, and no less disappointing if, instead, 
programs that basically conflict with these 
standards should be passed.” 

MINIMUM WAGE 

Economic Report, January 28, 1954: 

“LOW INCOMES AND THE MINIMUM WAGE 

“The prosperity enjoyed by the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Americans should not blind 
us to the minority of families with annual 
incomes below $2,000, or even $1,500. Low 
annual incomes are not caused solely by low 
wages, nor are high incomes assured by high 
hourly wage rates. Some people have no 
earnings at all, or extremely low earnings 
because of partial unemployment, sickness, 
or other factors. Some do not earn enough, 
even when fully employed, to support their 
families at a decent living standard. 

“As one means of dealing with the prob- 
lem of low incomes, Congress and some 
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State legislatures have sought to place a 
floor under wages by requiring employers not 
to pay less than a certain hourly rate. 
Minimum wage laws in the United States 
now apply to only 28.5 million employees. 
The Federal Fair Labor Standards Act covers 
about 24 million—two-thirds of them factory 
workers—at a minimum of 75 cents per hour, 
with few exceptions other than for learners 
and handicapped. This 75-cent minimum 
became effective just before the invasion of 
Korea, when the cost of living was ap- 
preciably lower than at present. Twenty 
States cover another 4.5 million workers, the 
majority of them women or minors in retail 
trade. The State minimums, usually estab- 
lished under wage orders by specially ap- 
pointed boards, range for the most part be- 
tween 60 and 75 cents. 

“There are several considerations concern- 
ing minimum wages that deserve comment. 
These relate to legal coverage, to appropriate 
level, to impact upon self-employed persons 
of low income, to fundamental measures for 
reducing poverty, and to the method of 
achieving adjustments in minimum wages. 

“Coverage: 

“Neither the Federal nor the State laws 
now include the lowest-paid workers. Yet a 
floor that does not support the poorest 
worker may compound his miseries in two 
ways: it may force him to pay higher prices 
as a customer of the covered industries whose 
costs have risen; and it may push down his 
own wages by obliging him to compete for 
jobs with persons whom the covered in- 
dustries have let go, because they are unable 
to pay the higher minimum. An effective 
minimum-wage program should cover mil- 
lions of low-paid workers now exempted. 

“Size of the minimum: 

“A minimum does not protect the inade- 
quately rewarded worker if it is too low. On 
the other hand, it may not benefit him if it 
is so high as to push up the whole scaffold- 
ing of wages and of costs of doing business, 
thus leading either to inflation of prices and 
the worker’s own living costs, or to elimina- 
tion of the less efficient employers and work- 
ers, Yet the ability of the employer to 
absorb a high minimum wage is limited. In- 
deed, the low-pay industries of today are 
often those earning modest profits, having 
limited opportunities to increase productiv- 
ity, and containing firms easily squeezed out 
of business by rising costs. 

“The self-employed worker: 

“It is important to recognize that the eco- 
nomic condition of the wage earner cannot 
be set off sharply from that of the person 
who provides his own employment. The 
census has revealed that one in four of the 
families with incomes under $1,500 in 1950 
had the major source of their earnings in 
self-employment. A minimum that would 
benefit the wage earner materially may put 
a heavy burden on the small farmer or 
small business operator, not only of higher 
prices for what he—like the uncovered wage 
earner—buys, but also the higher wages he 
must pay if he hires assistance. Protection 
to the wage earner must be considered with 
full regard to the complexities of our so- 
ciety. 

“Basic means of reducing poverty: 

"A minimum wage fixed by law helps to 
protect wage earners against unjustifiable 
low compensation. But a minimum wage 
program is an expedient of limited value for 
dealing with low incomes. The best help for 
the lowest earner is to enhance his useful- 
ness as a worker, and to improve his knowl- 
edge and mobility. Some individuals man- 
age to attain economic success with little 
formal learning; but, on the average, there 
is & close relation between earnings and ed- 
ucation. Fortunately, education as being 
steadily and rapidly extended. Already, the 
average American worker under 35 years of 
age is a graduate of high school. 
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It is also important to keep in mind that, 
although some low-wage firms are lucrative, 
the firms that skimp on rewards to their 
workers are, not infrequently, those in which 
profits are also small, owing in part to in- 
efficient management. Improvements in ef- 
ficiency of worker and employer will take 
time; but it cannot be doubted that they— 
rather than a minimum wage—provide the 
major escape from poverty. 

“Conclusions: 

“While minimum wage laws do not get at 
the fundamental causes of poverty, they can 
make a useful contribution to its reduction. 
Recognizing that an increase of the mini- 
mum now provided by Federal law and an 
expansion of its coverage are desirable, the 
exact nature and timing of these changes 
must be worked out with a view to the 
best interests of the economy. We must not 
proceed—as has happened at times in the 
past—to ignore some workers and pretend 
to aid others, while in fact raising their cost 
of living and reducing their chances of em- 
ployment. We should undertake adjust- 
ments of the minimum wage at a time when 
economic activity can take them in stride, 
thereby minimizing the risk of unemploy- 
ment of the less productive workers whose 
welfare the minimum wage seeks to aid. The 
Secretary of Labor is continuing his inten- 
sive canvass of the highly complex problem 
and is consulting with appropriate groups. 
At the proper time recommendations will 
be made to the Congress.” 

State of the Union message, January 6, 
1955: 

“During the past year certain industrial 
changes and the readjustment of the econ- 
omy to conditions of peace brought unem- 
ployment and other difficulties to various 
localities and industries. These problems 
are engaging our most earnest attention. 
But for the overwhelming majority of our 
working people, the past year has meant good 
jobs. Moreover, the earnings and savings of 
our wage earners are no longer depreciating 
in value. Because of cooperative relation- 
ships between labor and management, fewer 
working days were lost through strikes in 
1954 than in any year in the past decade. 

“The outlook for our wage earners can be 
made still more promising by several legis- 
lative actions. 

“First, in the past 5 years we have had 
economic growth which will support an in- 
crease in the Federal minimum wage. In 
the light of present economic conditions, I 
recommend its increase to 90 cents an hour. 
I also recommend that many others, at pres- 
ent excluded, be given the protection of a 
minimum wage.” 

Budget message for 1958, January 16, 1957; 

“Other steps will require legislation. First, 
the unemployment insurance system should 
be extended and improved. Similarly, con- 
gressional action is recommended to extend 
the Fair Labor Standards Act to additional 
workers. The Secretary of Labor will make 
recommendations on this act when hearings 
are held by the committees of the Congress. 
The Federal 8-hour laws should be revised 
and brought up to date and legislation 
should be enacted to assure equal pay for 
equal work. A modest program of grants 
under which the States can increase their 
efforts to improve occupational safety should 
be initiated. Likewise, legislation should be 
enacted to require the registration of em- 
ployee pension and welfare funds to protect 
the interests of beneficiaries.” 

Economic Report, January 20, 1957: 

“In addition to actions designed to help 
the unemployed and the aged, measures have 
been taken to improve the income status of 
individuals. Effective March 1, 1956, an 
amendment to the Fair Labor Standards Act 
raised the minimum wage to $1 an hour, 
directly increasing the wages of 2 million 
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covered workers. A number of administra- 
tive wage orders of the Department of Labor, 
specifying various minimum wage rates, 
were issued or became effective in 1956; for 
numerous Puerto Rican industries under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act; for substan- 
tial numbers of workers and industries under 
the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act; and 
for large numbers of Federal and federally 
assisted construction contracts under the 
Davis-Bacon Act and related statutes. It is 
again recommended that the Congress and 
the States extend the coverage of minimum 
wage legislation to additional workers need- 
ing this protection. 

“Although progress is being made toward 
equalizing economic opportunity for all citi- 
zens, additional legislative steps are desir- 
able. One such step would be the enactment 
by the Congress of the principle of equal pay 
for equal work without discrimination on 
account of sex.” 

Budget message for 1959, January 13, 1958: 
“I again recommend the enactment of legis- 
lation to improve the welfare of working men 
and women. In this field, recommendations 
are already before the Congress for legis- 
lation to assure equal pay for equal work, 
to revise the laws governing hours of work 
on Federal construction projects, to extend 
the coverage of the minimum wage, and to 
improve the coverage of unemployment com- 
pensation. I will make proposals in a spe- 
cial message to the Congress concerning 
amendments to the legislation on labor- 
management relations and the registration 
and safeguarding of union as well as welfare 
and pension funds.” 

Economic Report, January 20, 1958: “Rec- 
ommendations in last year's Economic Re- 
port are already pending before the Congress 
for legislation extending the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to additional groups of work- 
ers needing its protection and to enact the 
principle of equal pay for equal work without 
discrimination on account of sex. Favorable 
consideration by the Congress is requested 
for legislation to strengthen the Federal 
8-hour laws for the benefit of workers sub- 
ject to Federal wage standards on Federal 
and federally assisted construction and other 
public works.” 

Budget Message for 1960, January 19, 1959: 
“Legislation is also recommended to provide 
equal pay for equal work, to revise the laws 
relating to hours of work on Federal con- 
struction projects, and to extend the coverage 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act so that sev- 
eral million more workers can receive its 
protection.” 

Economic Report, January 20, 1959: “Cer- 
tain legislative improvements are required 
in programs that lie within Federal jurisdic- 
tion. Proposals will be made to the Congress 
to extend the coverage of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Favorable consideration is 
again requested for legislation to revise the 
ambiguous and outmoded provisions of the 
8-hour laws applying to Federal and federally 
assisted construction projects and to carry 
out the principle of equal pay for equal work 
without discrimination based on sex.” 


Budget report for 1961, January 18, 1960: 
“LABOR AND WELFARE 
“Budget totals 


“[In billions] 
Expenditures: 
r ene e ban $4.4 
1960 estimate 4.4 
1961 estimate —...........-..-.... 4.6 
New obligational authority: 
1 A 4.2 
e 4. 5 
% 2: — 4. 5 


“LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 
1. Authorize financial help for local 
school construction. 
2. Authorize financial assistance for con- 
struction of college facilities. 
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“3. Revise programs for ald to schools in 
federally-affected areas. 

“4. Remove affidavit requirement from Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. 

“5. Finance grants for administration of 
employment security system from trust fund, 

“6. Widen coverage of unemployment com- 
pensation system. 

“7. Strengthen Welfare and Pension Plan 
Disclosure Act. 

“8. Extend protection of Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act to additional workers. 

“9. Assure equal pay for equal work. 

“10. Improve laws governing hours of work 
and overtime pay on Federal construction 
projects. 

“11. Strengthen authority for air and 
water pollution control, 

“12. Revise military service relmbursement 
to railroad retirement trust fund. 

“Previously proposed amendments to 
strengthen the basic authority in the Wel- 
fare and Pension Plan Disclosure Act should 
be enacted, and the protection of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act should be extended to 
several million additional workers in accord- 
ance with previous recommendations. Leg- 
islation is likewise again proposed to assure 
equal pay for equal work, and to strengthen 
and improve laws governing hours of work 
and overtime pay on direct Federal and cer- 
tain federally aided construction projects.” 

Economic Report, January 20, 1960: 

“The Congress is again requested to extend 
the coverage of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
to several million workers not now receiving 
its protection. While such a law does not 
deal with the fundamental causes of low 
incomes, it may help safeguard the economic 
interests of workers at the fringes of com- 
petitive labor markets.” 

Special message to Congress, May 3, 1960: 

“The Fair Labor Standards Act likewise 
needs attention before these next 60 days 
elapse. 

“For several years I have urged expansion 
of coverage under this act to include ap- 
proximately 3 million additional wage earn- 
ers. This is the most urgently needed change 
in this law, and I hope that the Congress 
will not fail to provide it. 

“The Secretary of Labor recently presented 
the Congress with information indicating 
that the minimum wage could be increased 
moderately without disruptive effects upon 
the economy. On the other hand we should, 
as responsible officials, stand firmly against 
an excessive increase which could cause un- 
employment and severe repercussions in 
many industries and areas of our country. 
It is of great importance to the well-being of 
the American people that we govern our ac- 
tions in this area by economic facts rather 
than by political or social prejudice.” 


AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS 


Special message, January 11, 1954: 

“I submit herewith for the consideration 
of the Congress a number of recommenda- 
tions affecting the Nation's agriculture. 


“PART I 


“The agricultural problem today is as serl- 
ous and complex as any with which the Con- 
gress will deal in this session. Immediate 
action is needed to arrest the growing threat 
to our present agricultural program and to 
prevent the subsequent economic distress 
that could follow in our farming areas. 

“T have given assurances to the American 
farmer that support of existing agricultural 
laws, including continuance through 1954 of 
price supports on basic commodities at 90 
percent of partity, was a moral and legal 
commitment that must be upheld. Along 
with the fulfillment of this commitment, an 
unending effort has proceeded in the past 
12 months to provide the American farmer 
his full share of the income produced by a 
stable, prosperous country. This effort re- 
quires for success a new farm program ad- 
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Justed to existing conditions in the Nation’s 
agriculture. 

“This message presents to the Congress 
that new program. It is designed to achieve 
the stability and growth in income over the 
years to which our farmers are entitled and 
which the Nation must assure in the interest 
of all 160 million of our people. 


“Studies of the problem 


“In constructing its program, this admin- 
istration resolved to get the benefit of the 
best thinking of the Nation's farmers, as well 
as that of its farm experts, Over 60 differ- 
ent survey groups, and more than 500 of the 
most eminent farm leaders in the country, 
have participated in these studies. Agri- 
cultural colleges and research institutions 
contributed their work and thought. Scores 
of producers, processor, and trade groups, 
as well as national farm organizations, gave 
their findings and proposals. Mail from 
thousands of individual farmers, and opinion 
polls among farmers, have been analyzed and 
weighed. The bipartisan, broadly represent- 
ative National Agricultural Advisory Com- 
mission has steadily worked and consulted 
on the problem for the past 12 months, 
Numerous commodity organizations have 
been consulted. Many Members of the Con- 
gress have shared their own rich experience 
in this effort. Accordingly, as promised a 
year ago, the most thorough and compre- 
hensive study ever made of the farm prob- 
lem and of governmental farm programs has 
been completed. 


“Recommendations by commodity 


“The recommendations which have been 
reaped from all this inquiry are in the best 
traditions of bipartisan approach to the Na- 
tion's agricultural legislation. They recog- 
nize that each farm crop has its own prob- 
lems and that those problems require spe- 
cific treatment. Accordingly part II of this 
message presents detailed proposals for the 
treatment of 16 commodities or commodity 
groups. I here confine myself to those as- 
pects of the farm program in which all farm- 
ers and all citizens are equally concerned. 


“Some fundamental considerations 


“In its approach to this problem, the ad- 
ministration has held to the following 
fundamentals: 

“1. A stable, prosperous, and free agricul- 
ture is essential to the welfare of the United 
States. 

“2. A farm program must fairly represent 
the interests of both producers and con- 
sumers. 

3. However large surpluses may be, food 
once produced must not be destroyed. Ex- 
cessive stocks can be removed from commer- 
cial channels for constructive purposes that 
will benefit the people of the United States 
and our friends abroad, 

“4, For many reasons farm products are 
subject to wider price fluctuations than are 
most other commodities. Moreover, the in- 
dividual farmer or rancher has less control 
over the prices he receives than do producers 
in most other industries. Government price 
supports must, therefore, be provided in 
order to bring needed stability to farm in- 
come and farm production. 

“5, Afarm program first of all should assist 
agriculture to earn its proportionate share of 
the national income. It must likewise aim 
at stability in farm income. There should 
therefore be no wide year-to-year fluctuation 
in the level of price support. 

“6. No single program can apply uniformly 
to the whole farm industry. Some farm 
products are perishable, some are not; some 
farms consume the products of other farms; 
some foods and fibers we export, some we im- 
port. A comprehensive farm program must 
be adaptable to these and other differences, 
and yet not penalize one group of farmers in 
order to benefit another. 
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“7. A workable farm program must give 
the administration sufficient leeway to make 
timely changes in policies and methods, in- 
cluding price-support levels, within limits 
established by law. This will enable the 
administration to foresee and forestall new 
difficulties in our agriculture, rather than 
to attempt their legislative cure after they 
have arisen. 

“8. Adjustment to a new farm program 
must be accomplished gradually in the inter- 
est of the Nation's farming population and 
in the interest of the economy of the Nation 
as a whole. 

“9. Research and education, basic func- 
tions of the Department of Agriculture since 
its beginning, are still indispensable if our 
farmers are to improve their productivity 
and enlarge their markets. 

“10. The soil, water, range and forest re- 
sources of the United States are the natural 
foundation of our national economy. From 
them come our food, most of our clothing, 
much of our shelter. How well we protect 
and improve these resources will have a di- 
rect on the future standard of liv- 
ing of the whole Nation. 


“The present agricultural situation 


“Present laws discourage increased con- 
sumption of wheat, corn, cotton, and vege- 
table oils and encourage their excessive pro- 
duction. The huge and growing surpluses 
held by the Government act as a constant 
threat to normal markets for these prod- 
ucts. Thus, present law produces results 
which in turn are hurtful to those whom the 
laws are intended to help. Partly because 
of these excessive stocks, farm income has 
fallen steadily over the past 3 years. 

“The urgency in this situation may be 
illustrated by a few basic facts. During the 
past year, the investment of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation in farm commodities 
more than doubled, increasing by about 
$2,500 million. As a result the financial obli- 
gations of the Corporation are pressing hard 
against the $6,750 million limitation on its 
borrowing authority. In order to assure 
that present price support commitments on 
1953 and 1954 crops will be covered, I shall 
request the Congress to take early action 
to restore the Corporation’s capital losses as 
of June 30, 1953, and to increase its borrow- 
ing authority to $8,500 million, effective July 
1, 1954. 

“The Government’s commodity holdings 
are enormous. It has investments in more 
than $2 billion worth of wheat alone. This 
includes 440 million bushels owned outright. 
About 400 million additional bushels are 
under loan, the greater share of which the 
Government can expect to acquire. This is 
more than the domestic wheat requirements 
of the entire Nation for a full year. 

“The cotton carryover will amount to 
about 9,600,000 bales. Here again the carry- 
over is approximately equal to the domestic 
needs of the entire Nation for a full year. 

“The carryover of vegetable oils may be 
about 1,500 million pounds, roughly double 
the carryover that should normally be main- 
tained. 

“Because such tremendous supplies are al- 
ready in hand, acreage allotments and mar- 
keting quotas have had to be applied to 
wheat and cotton. An appeal by the Gov- 
ernment for sharp acreage reductions for 
corn appears unavoidable. These allotments 
are expected to reduce the acreage planted 
to these crops in 1954 by the following 
amounts: Wheat, 16.5 million acres; corn, 
between 5 and 6 million acres; cotton, 3.5 
million acres. Without the most careful 
handling, a diversion within a single year of 
25 million acres of productive cropland— 
about 8 percent of the total—from their ac- 
customed use could have the most unfortu- 
nate impact on the total economy. 

“Even these reductions probably will not 
appreciably lower the surpluses of wheat and 
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cotton because of the likelihood of increased 
yields that will be sought from the reduced 
acreage, and because markets will continue 
to shrink as a consequence of rigid price 
supports. As for corn, it is estimated that 
enough diverted land will be used for oats, 
barley, and sorghums to hold total supplies 
of feed grains at present levels, thus largely 
offsetting the purpose of the corn acreage 
reduction. It is also expected that some 
3 million diverted acres may be planted to 
soybeans, thus aggravating the tremendous 
oversupply of vegetable oils. The likely pro- 
duction from other diverted acres threatens 
producers of potatoes, sugar beets, rice, al- 
falfa, flaxseed, vegetables, and many other 
crops. Therefore, we must move without 
further delay to treat the fundamental causes 
of our present excess supplies of farm com- 
modities. 

“The Nation’s agricultural problem is not 
one of general overproduction: Consumer 
demand continues at or near record high 
levels; the average prices of farm products 
that lack direct price supports have been as 
high in recent years as those of price-sup- 
ported products. The problem is rather one 
of unbalanced farm production, resulting in 
specific surpluses which are unavoidable un- 
der the present rigid price supports. The 
problem is complicated by the continuing 
loss of some of those foreign markets on 
which American agriculture has depended 
for a large part of its prosperity. 


“Major features of farm program 


“The new farm program here proposed is 
consistent with all the foregoing conditions 
and fundamental considerations. It has 5 
major features: 

“1. The new program should first be given 
an opportunity to start operating without 
the handicap of such large accumulated sur- 
pluses. This is to be done by setting aside 
certain quantities of our surplus commod- 
ities, eliminating them from price support 
computations. 

“2. The 1948 and 1949 Agricultural Acts 
were soundly conceived and received bipar- 
tisan support. The principles on which they 
were based are particularly applicable to the 
agricultural industry today. Although based 
generally upon those principles, the proposed 
agricultural legislation of 1954 contains cer- 
tain new features, improvements, and modi- 
fications. 

“3. The amendment to the 1949 Agricul- 
tural Act providing for mandatory rigid sup- 
ports, attuned to war needs and demonstra- 
bly unworkable in peacetime, will be per- 
mitted to expire. After the 1954 crops the 
level of price supports for the basic com- 
modities will be gradually related to supply, 
promising farmers greater stability of in- 
come. 

“4. Modernized parity is to become effec- 
tive for all commodities on January 1, 1956, 
as scheduled by law. Provision should be 
made for moving from the old to modernized 
parity in steps of 5 percentage points of the 
old parity per year until the change from old 
to modernized parity has been accomplished. 

“5. The key element of the new program is 
a gradual adjustment to new circumstances 
and conditions. Application of modernized 
parity and the relation of basic crops to sup- 
ply levels require a transition period to as- 
sure a stable farm economy. This transition 
should be accomplished in a prudent and 
careful manner to avoid sharp adjustments 
which would threaten the dislocation of the 
program. 

“6. In keeping with the policy of gradual 
transition, the Secretary of Agriculture will 
use his authority under the Agricultural Act 
of 1949 to insure that year-to-year variations 
in price support levels will be limited. 

“7, The authority of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to apply price supports at more than 
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90 percent of parity when the national wel- 
fare or national security requires should be 
continued. 

“Parity and price supports 

“Under the provisions of the Agricultural 
Acts of 1948 and 1949 the Government will: 

“1. Support the prices of basic. crops of 
those farmers who cooperate with acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas when such 
are in effect; 

“2. Announce the price support level for 
various crops before those crops are planted, 
insofar as practicable; 

“3. Support price levels at up to 90 percent 
of parity. For some products a schedule of 
price floors will also be provided as author- 
ized by the 1949 act, ranging from 75 to 90 
percent of parity, according to the relation- 
ship of total to normal supply; and 

“4. Vary the price support level 1 per- 
centage point for every 2 percentage points 
of variation in the total supply. If the sup- 
ply is short, higher support levels will en- 
courage production. If the supply is over- 
abundant, a lowered price will stimulate 
consumption. Thus, not only will a floor 
be placed under all basic crop prices, but 
variations in price and supply will tend to 
offset each other, and thus stabilize the in- 
come of the farmer. 


“Modernized parity 


“Parity calculations for most commodities 
under the old formula are based upon price 
relationships and buying habits of 40 years 
ago. Because methods of farm production 
have changed markedly, the Congress has 
wisely brought the parity concept up to date. 
Modernized parity takes account of price re- 
lationships during the most recent 10 years. 
It permits changes in farm technology and 
in consumer demand to express themselves 
in the level of price support and restores 
proper relationships among commodities. 

“For the basic commodities, the law pro- 
vides that until January 1, 1956, the old or 
modernized parity, whichever is higher, shall 
be used. For all commodities except wheat, 
corn, cotton, and peanuts, modernized parity 
is already in use. 

“Equitable treatment of the various com- 
modities requires that we should use mod- 
ernized parity for all farm products as now 
provided by law, beginning January 1, 1956. 


“Insulation of surpluses from markets: 


“Removal of the threat of huge surpluses 
of farm commodities from current markets is 
an essential part of the program here pre- 
sented. Destruction of surplus commodities 
cannot be countenanced under any circum- 
stances. They can be insulated from the 
commercial markets and used in constructive 
ways. Such uses will include school lunch 
programs, disaster relief, aid to the people 
of other countries, and stockpiled reserves at 
home for use in war or national emergency. 

“I recommend that authority be provided 
to set aside reserves up to the value of $2,- 
500,000,000 from the stocks presently held by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. Broad 
discretionary authority should be provided 
to manage these frozen reserves. This au- 
thority should be coupled with legislative 
safeguards to prevent the return of these 
stocks to domestic or foreign markets so as 
to cause disturbance in normal trade. Per- 
ishable stocks should of course be rotated. 
Stocks of wheat, cotton, vegetable oils, and 
possibly some dairy products should be set 
aside after this program takes effect. 

“The special circumstances relating to the 
crop and the date of initiating the proposed 
new program should govern the time for 
establishing each such commodity reserve. 
This reserve program will be effective only if 
it is carefully integrated with the new pro- 
gram as a whole. The insulation of our ex- 
cess reserves of food and fiber is an essential 
first step in launching this new program, 
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“Expansion of farm markets abroad 


“One of our largest potential outlets for 
present surpluses is in friendly countries. 
Much impetus can be given to the use of a 
substantial volume of these commodities by 
substituting to the maximum extent food 
and fiber surpluses in foreign economic as- 
sistance and disaster relief. I shall request 
a continuation of the authority to use agri- 
cultural surpluses for this purpose. 

“It is not enough, however, to rely solely 
on these measures to move surpluses into 
consumption, No farm program should over- 
look continued economic growth and ex- 
pansion. By revolutionary increases in farm 
productivity during and since World War 
II, American farmers have prepared our Na- 
tion to supply an ever greater proportion of 
the food needs of the world. Developing 
commercial markets for this expanded pro- 
duction is part of the larger problem of 
organizing a freer system of trade and pay- 
ments throughout the free world. Because 
our farmers depend to a considerable degree 
on foreign markets their interests will be 
particularly served by strengthening of the 
work of the Department of Agriculture in 
developing market outlets both at home and 
abroad. In my budget message I shall 
recommend that sufficient funds be appro- 
priated for this purpose. 

“Meanwhile, a series of trade missions, 
working in cooperation with our representa- 
tion overseas, will be sent from the United 
States, one to Europe, one to Asia, one to 
South America, to explore the immediate 
possibilities of expanding international 
trade in food and fiber. Moreover, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, in cooperation with 
the Secretary of State, is organizing discus- 
sions for the exchange of views with foreign 
ministers of agriculture on subjects affecting 
the use of agricultural surpluses and stock- 
piles. 

“Use of diverted acres 


“In addition to the removal of surpluses 
and the expansion of markets, special meas- 
ures must be taken to deal with the use of 
acreages diverted from crops under allot- 
ment. To avoid these difficulties, the num- 
ber of diverted acres must be reduced to a 
minimum. The proposed program accom- 
plishes this by increasing the utilization of 
commodities, thereby reducing the need for 
acreage restrictions. 

“When land must be diverted from pro- 
duction, it is essential that its use be re- 
lated to the basic objectives of soil conser- 
vation—to protect and to improve that land. 
Wherever acreage adjustments are especially 
difficult, agricultural conservation program 
funds will be used to help farmers make 
these adjustments in a manner that will 
advance soil conservation and long-term 
efficiency. 

“Small farms 


“The chief beneficiaries of our price sup- 
port policies have been the 2 million larger, 
highly mechanized farming units which pro- 
duce about 85 percent of our agricultural 
output. The individual production of the 
remaining farms, numbering about 3,500,000, 
is so small that the farmer derives little 
benefit from price supports. During 1954 
the Secretary of Agriculture, in cooperation 
with the National Agricultural Advisory 
Commission, will give further special atten- 
tion to the problems peculiar to small 
farmers. 

“Conclusion 


“The agricultural program proposed in 
this section, and in part II which follows, 
will open new market outlets both at home 
end abroad, not only for current supplies 
but for future production. It will provide 
a firm floor on which our farmers can rely 
while making long-term plans for efficient 
production and marketing. Year in and year 
out, it will provide the best prospects for the 
stability and growth of farm income. 
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“It will help the farmer attain full parity 
in the market, It will avoid creating bur- 
densome surpluses. It will curtail the regi- 
mentation of production planning, lessen 
the problem of diverted acreage, and yield 
farmers greater freedom of choice and action. 

“It will bring farm production into closer 
balance with consumer needs. It will pro- 
mote agricultural interests, along with the 
public interest generally. It will avoid any 
sharp year-to-year change in prices and in- 
comes. 

“The program will again stimulate and en- 
courage good farm management. It will pre- 
vent arbitrary Government control and af- 
ford the greatest freedom to the individual 
farmer. It will provide added incentive to 
make wise use of all our agricultural re- 
sources, and promises the Nation’s agricul- 
ture a more stable and reliable financial re- 
turn than any alternative plan. 

“I urge its early approval by the Con- 
gress. 

“PART II 


“In this part of the special message the 
principles developed in part I are applied to 
specific commodities and commodity groups. 

“Wheat 

“Wheat is a prime example of the results 
that ensue from a support program which 
fails to adjust to the level of demand. As of 
December 16, more than $2 billion of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation funds were in- 
vested in wheat. 

“The export market, historically vital to 
our wheat farmers, was itself partly respon- 
sible for the expanded production of Amer- 
ican wheat during the war and postwar 
years. To meet the food needs of devastated 
countries, our farmers continued their high 
level of production after the war and thus 
rendered a great service to humanity and to 
the cause of freedom throughout the world. 
These expanded outlets have since greatly di- 
minished, Yet the support price has re- 
mained at the level associated with wartime 
needs, The result is that production has 
continued at wartime levels and, annually, 
more and more of this production has be- 
come surplus. 

“In foreign markets, the high rigid support 
program of the United States has become an 
umbrella for competitors. This has created 
an artificial competitive situation which has 
cost the American farmer a substantial part 
of his world wheat market. During the past 
2 years our exports of wheat outside the 
International Wheat Agreement have fallen 
from 220 million bushels to 64 million, while 
Canada’s free market sales have risen from 
105 to 161 million bushels. Thus our price 
policy shrinks the very market that could 
otherwise help absorb our excess stocks of 
wheat. 

“Continuance of present price support 
levels for wheat would confront us with two 
undesirable alternatives: 

“1. Curtail production to the amount 
needed for domestic use and very limited 
exports. This would require a reduction in 
wheat acreage of about 40 percent—from 
the 79 million acres planted in 1953 to be- 
tween 45 and 50 million acres. 

“2. Subsidize the consumption of wheat by 
increasingly severe burdens upon the tax- 
payer. 

“The foregoing alternatives make it in- 
creasingly clear that the Nation must depart 
from the high rigid support level for wheat. 

“It is, therefore, recommended that: 

“1, A substantial part of the present ex- 
cessive wheat carryover be set aside as an 
emergency reserve and removed from the 
market. 

“2. After the 1954 crop, the level of price 
support for wheat be related to supply. Be- 
cause of the substantial set-aside, computa- 
tions of the support level under the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 would insure that changes 
in support levels would be gradual. The 
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Secretary of Agriculture will use his authority 
under the Agricultural Act of 1949 to insure 
that year-to-year variations in price support 
levels will be limited. 

3. B January 1, 1956, a change be 
made at the rate of 5 percent a year from old 
to modernized parity; 

“4. Acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas be continued, with the anticipation, 
however, that adjusted support levels will 
increase the incentive to employ some of the 
present wheat land for other purposes. 


“Rice 


“Price supports for rice at 90 percent of 
parity have had no recent application. 
Market prices have been at or above support 
levels; restraints on production have not 
been needed; stocks have not accumulated. 
Nevertheless, present price supports for rice 
can inhibit an adjustment, if one should be 
needed, in the same manner that they pre- 
vented the adjustment for wheat, when it 
was needed. 

“It is therefore recommended that manda- 
tory price supports at 90 percent of parity 
for rice be allowed to expire after the 1954 
crop. 

“Corn 


“Corn is a dominant factor in the feed- 
grain-livestock economy. This economy is 
based on an interdependent process involv- 
ing the production of feed, its conversion 
into livestock products, and its movement 
into consumption as meat, dairy products, 
and eggs. To hold this economy in balance, 
prices are a critical factor, encouraging and 
discouraging livestock production by turns, 
rationing feed when it is scarce and moving 
it into use when it is plentiful. For the 
efficient use of corn, some price freedom is 
indispensable. 

“A program of high rigid price supports 
for feed grains involves the danger of cur- 
tailing our livestock industries and limit- 
ing the quantity of their products to con- 
sumers. We have made great strides in 
improving the efficiency of corn production 
and in passing some of those gains on to 
consumers in the form of reasonably priced 
livestock products. Our corn support pro- 
gram should be designed to encourage those 
trends. 

“Corn is used in the same manner as pas- 
ture and hay on farms where grown. Seldom 
does more than 25 percent of our corn crop 
move through commercial channels, and the 
bulk of this is eventually used as feed by 
other farmers. Farmers, therefore, are the 
principal users of corn. It follows that a 
high support price for farmers who produce 
corn for sale aggravates the cost-price 
squeeze on other farmers who normally buy 
corn and competing feeds to produce live- 
stock products. 

“To guide the corn price support program, 
the adjustable price and income-balancing 
features of the Agricultural Act of 1949 on 
the whole are well suited. The level of sup- 
port specified is designed to move corn into 
use. Livestock producers are assured of a 
steady supply of feed at reasonable prices. 

“The old parity formula holds the support 
price for corn too high in relation to live- 
stock prices. Use of modernized parity, 
scheduled by law to become effective on Jan- 
uary 1, 1956, will help to balance these vital 
price relationships. 

“It is, therefore, recommended that: 

“1. Modernized parity for corn become 
effective on January 1, 1956, with modifica- 
tion limiting the rate of the transition to 
5 percent in any single year; 

“2. Except as provided in (3) and (4) the 
provisions of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
become effective for the corn crop of 1955 
and subsequent crops; 

“3, The act of 1949 be amended to pro- 
vide a change, within the range of 75 to 90 
percent of parity, of 1 percentage point in 
the support price for corn for each 1 per- 
centage point of change in supply, thereby 
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giving greater flexibility to corn support 
prices and tending to prevent the building 
up of excessive holdings by Government; 

“4, Legislation be enacted to raise the 
normal carryover allowance for corn from 
10 to 15 percent of domestic use plus exports, 
to become effective for 1955 and subsequent 
crops. This would help to assure more stable 
feed supplies and reduce the impact of cur- 
rent carryover stocks on future production 
controls and support levels; 

“5, Upon adoption of the foregoing recom- 
mendation, the system of marketing quotas 
be abolished. 


“Feed grains other than corn 


“The Agricultural Act of 1949 authorizes 
price support for such nonbasic crops as oats, 
barley, and grain sorghums at not to exceed 
90 percent of the parity price. The amounts, 
terms and conditions of price-support opera- 
tions and the extent to which these opera- 
tions are carried out are determined or ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Agriculture upon 
consideration of various factors specified in 
the law. 

“Inasmuch as this program has worked 
satisfactorily, it is recommended that these 
provisions be continued. 


“Meat animals 


“The fact that mandatory price supports 
are ill adapted to meat animals has been 
recognized by Secretaries of Agriculture for 
years. The present law provides tools well 
adapted to deal with the problems peculiar 
to the livestock industry. 

“It is recommended, therefore, that the 
existing conditions with respect to meat ani- 
mals be continued. 


“Dairy products 


“The Agricultural Act of 1949 requires price 
support for dairy products at such levels 
between 75 and 90 percent of parity as are 
necessary to assure an adequate supply. Suf- 
ficient discretionary authority is provided to 
operate a satisfactory program. 

“It is recommended that these provisions 
of law be continued. 

“Poultry and eggs 

“Price supports have not been generally 
desired by the poultry industry. Tempo- 
rarily and in special circumstances, price sup- 
ports can, however, be helpful. 

“It is recommended, therefore, that: 

1, Provisions of the 1949 act be continued 
for poultry and eggs, with discretionary au- 
thority for the Secretary of Agriculture to 
support prices at not to exceed 90 percent 
of parity; 

2. Discretionary authority be continued to 
purchase poultry products for use in the 
school-lunch program, in nonprofit institu- 
tions, and for certain other purposes. 


“Cotton 


“Cotton, like wheat, is an export crop whose 
price is currently supported above the world 
level. Carryover stocks in the United States 
have been accumulating rapidly in the past 
2 years. These stocks, probably close to 9,- 
600,000 bales by next August, will approxi- 
mate a full year’s domestic requirements. 

“Our high rigid price-support program 
stimulates competition of foreign producers 
and reduces exports. During the twenties 
and early thirties our net exports of cotton 
generally exceeded domestic consumption. 
Current exports amount to hardly a third of 
our larger domestic requirements. 

“Our problem is to develop a program 
which will help growers adjust gradually to 
changing circumstances, including foreign 
and domestic competition of rising intensity. 

“The Agricultural Act of 1949 provides 
price supports for cotton at a level between 
75 and 90 percent of parity, dependent on the 
supply. Thus changes in supply and price 
would tend to offset one another, giving a 
relatively stable income. This plan will al- 
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low limited price variation, thus affording 
growers reasonable market stability and yet 
offering added inducement for heavier use of 
cotton in years of abundant supplies. 

“Separate legislation has made the adjust- 
able pricing provisions of the 1949 act in- 
effective for cotton. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture is now required by law to set such 
marketing quotas and allotments that the 
required price support level can seldom if 
ever fall below 90 percent of parity. In- 
stead of relying in part on the schedule of 
price floors intended in the act of 1949, the 
law requires reliance almost entirely on pro- 
duction controls. 

“It is recommended, therefore, that: 

1. A substantial part of the present large 
carryover of cotton now in prospect be set 
aside as an emergency reserve and removed 
from the market. 

“2. After the 1954 crop, the level of price 
support for cotton be related to supply. Be- 
cause of the substantial set-aside, computa- 
tions of the support levels, under the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, would insure that 
changes in support levels would be gradual. 
The Secretary of Agriculture will use his au- 
thority under the Agricultural Act of 1949 
to insure that year-to-year variations in 
price support levels will be limited. 

“3. Modernized. parity becomes effective 
for cotton as scheduled on January 1, 1956. 

“4. The Congress repeal the present pro- 
visions whereby the maximum use of pro- 
duction restrictions before there can be 
any reduction of the price support level is 
required. 

“Tobacco 


“Tobacco farmers have demonstrated their 
ability to hold production in line with de- 
mand at the supported price without loss to 
the Government. The relatively small acre- 
age of tobacco and the limited areas to which 
it is adapted have made production control 
easier than for other crops. 

“The level of support to cooperators is 90 
percent of the parity price in any year in 
which marketing quotas are in effect. 

“It is recommended that the tobacco pro- 
gram be continued in its present form. 


“Peanuts 


“The law requires that mandatory 90 per- 
cent supports for peanuts continue through 
1954 and that old parity remain in effect 
until the end of 1955, 

“This program, which has experienced 
some difficulties in adjusting supplies to de- 
mand at the supported price, can operate 
successfully with certain changes. 

“It is recommended that: 

“1. The Agricultural Act of 1949 become 
effective for peanuts on January 1, 1955. 

“2. The shift to modernized parity for 
peanuts begins as now provided by law on 
January 1, 1956. 

“3. A transitional provision be provided 
to limit the change from the old to modern- 
ized parity to not more than 5 percent per 
year. 

“Tung nuts and honey 

“Tung nuts and honey should be in the 
same category with other products for which 
price supports are permissive rather than re- 
quired. It is recommended, therefore, that 
the mandatory price supports for these com- 
modities be discontinued. 


“Oil seeds 


“Price support is authorized for soybeans, 
cottonseed and flax at not to exceed 90 per- 
cent of the parity price. It is recommended 
that the provisions of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949 be continued for these commodities. 


“Fruits and vegetables 
“Existing law authorizes the use of 30 per- 
cent of general tariff revenues to encourage 


the exportation and domestic consumption 
of agriculture commodities. In the event of 
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market distress these funds may be used for 
limited purchases of market surpluses of 
such perishable commodities as fruits and 
vegetables. No purchases may be under- 
taken unless outlets are available. 

“It is recommended that: ` 

“1. Present provisions for the use of funds 
from tariff revenues be continued, 

“2. Authorization for the use of market- 
ing agreements be continued and liberalized 
to— 


„(a) provide for inclusion of additional 
commodities to which marketing agreements 
are adapted; 

“(b) enlarge and clarify the authorization 
for agencies established under marketing 
orders to engage in or finance, within rea- 
sonable limits, research work from funds 
collected pursuant to the marketing order; 

“(c) provide for the continuous operation 
of marketing agreements, despite short-term 
price variations, where necessary to assure 
orderly distribution throughout the market- 
ing season; and 

“(d) enlarge and clarify the authorization 
for the use of marketing orders to promote 
marketing efficiency, including the regula- 
tion of containers and types of pack for fresh 
fruits and vegetables. = 


“Potatoes 


“It is recommended that legislation be 
enacted to allow assistance to potato growers 
in the same manner as is available for pro- 
ducers of other vegetables and of fruits. 

“Sugar 

“The sugar program, extended in 1951, is 
operating in a generally satisfactory manner. 
It is recommended that this program be 
continued in its present form. 


“Wool 


“Price support for wool above the market 
level has resulted in heavy accumulations 
of wool—now nearly 100 million pounds—by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation and the 
substitution of imported for domestic wool 
in our home consumption. Two-thirds of 
the wool used in the United States is im- 
ported; yet our own wool piles up in storage. 

“A program is needed which will assure 
equitable returns to growers and encourage 
efficient production and marketing. It 
should require a minimum of governmental 
interference with both producers and proc- 
essors, entail a minimum of cost to tax- 
payers and consumers; and aline itself com- 
patibly with overall farm and international 
trade policies. 

“It is recommended that: 

1. Prices of domestically produced wool 
be permitted to seek their level in the mar- 
ket, competing with other fibers and with 
imported wool, thus resulting in only one 
price for wool—the market price. 

“2. Direct payments be made to domestic 
producers sufficient, when added to the 
average market price for the season, to raise 
the average return per pound to 90 percent 
of parity. 

“3. Each producer receive the same sup- 
port payment per pound of wool, rather than 
a variable rate depending upon the market 
price he had obtained. If each grower is 
allowed his rewards from the market, efficient 
production and marketing will be encour- 
aged. This has the further advantage of 
avoiding the need for governmental loans, 
purchases, storage, or other regulation or 
interference with the market. Further, it 
imposes no need for periodic action to con- 
trol imports in order to protect the domestic 
price-support program. 

4. Funds to meet wool payments be taken 
from general revenues within the amount of 
unobligated tariff receipts from wool. 

“5. Similar methods of support be adopted 
for pulled wool and for mohair, with proper 
regard for the relationships of their prices to 
those of similar commodities.” 
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Budget message for 1955, January 21, 1954: 
“AGRICULTURE AND AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES 


“My recommendations for Federal agricul- 
tural programs are designed to help in the 
solution of pressing immediate problems 
such as the hardships arising from severe 
drought in major farm areas, the squeeze 
on livestock producers resulting from lower 
cattle prices, and the disposal of excess stocks 
of wheat, cotton, vegetable oils, and dairy 
products which have been accumulated un- 
der provisions of price-support laws pres- 
ently in force. They also take into account 
our long-run goals—promotion of a more 
stable and healthy farm economy, conser- 
vation and improvement of our basic agri- 
cultural resources, and provision of an ade- 
quate supply of food and fiber to match the 
needs of our increasing population.” 

Economic Report for 1954, January 28, 
1954: 


“PROPOSED AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION 


“In formulating public policies to achieve 
a more stable, prosperous, and efficient agri- 
culture, we must start where we now find 
ourselves, and proceed a step at a time. Com- 
promises among partially conflicting objec- 
tives—such as stability, efficiency, economic 
freedom, and governmental economy—are 
unavoidable here. The present situation is 
serious, and we can no longer delay making 
those revisions in agricultural policy that 
will move us toward desirable goals. Ac- 
cordingly, it was recommended in the spe- 
cial message on agriculture on January 11, 
1954, that, with minor changes, the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1948, as amended by the act of 
1949, be made fully operative for all com- 
modities. 

The acts of 1948 and 1949 had two distinct 
advantages over previous agricultural legis- 
lation. First, for all “basic” commodities 
except tobacco, they substituted adjustable 
price-support levels—that is, from 75 to 90 
percent of parity, the percentage varying 
inversely with current levels of supply—for 
rigid 90-percent supports. Second, they in- 
troduced a “modernized” parity- price 
formula. 

“Adjustable price supports: 

“By the act of 1949, Congress recognized 
the necessity of relating price-support levels 
inversely to current levels of supply, in order 
to avoid chronic overproduction, excessive 
stockpiling, and drastic acreage controls. 
Thus, Congress provided that, if supplies 
are above normal, price supports shall be 
lowered by specified amounts to induce 
greater consumption and smaller output; if 
supplies are below normal, price supports 
shall be raised by specified amounts to en- 
courage expansion of output. Although this 
principle is wholly sound, the Congress has, 
up to the present time, postponed the shift 
from high and rigid to adjustable price sup- 
ports on wheat, corn, cotton, peanuts, and 
rice. 

“Largely as a result of this action, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation’s commit- 
ments on January 1, 1954, already reached 
879 million bushels of wheat, 643 million 
bushels of corn, and 7.4 million bales of cot- 
ton—together representing a cost value of 
$4.3 billion—and they are still rising. Un- 
der these circumstances, the acreage restric- 
tions imposed on 1954 crops are an inade- 
quate corrective. Price-support levels de- 
signed to encourage larger sales also appear 
to be necessary if further piling up of Gov- 
ernment stocks and regimentation of indi- 
vidual farmers are to be avoided. Hence, it 
has been recommended that the price-sup- 
port legislation of 1949 take effect for the 
basic crops, as presently scheduled, on 
January 1, 1955.” 

Angie of the Union message, February 2, 
1953: 

“One of the difficult problems which face 

the new administration is that of the slow, 
decline of farm prices. This de- 
cline, which has been going on for almost 
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2 years, has occurred at a time when most 
nonfarm prices and farm costs of production 
are extraordinarily high. 

“Present agricultural legislation provides 
for the mandatory support of the prices of 
basic farm commodities at 90 percent of 
parity. The Secretary of Agriculture and his 
associates will, of course, execute the pres- 
ent act faithfully and thereby seek to miti- 
gate the consequences of the downturn in 
farm income. 

“This price-support legislation will expire 
at the end of 1954. 

“So we should begin now to consider 
what farm legislation we should develop for 
1955 and beyond. Our aim should be eco- 
nomic stability and full parity of income for 
American farmers. But we must seek this 
goal in ways that minimize governmental 
interference in the farmers’ affairs, that 
permit desirable shifts in production, and 
that encourage farmers themselves to use 
initiative in meeting changing economic 
conditions. 

“A continuing study reveals nothing more 
emphatic than the complicated nature of 
this subject. Among other things, it shows 
that the prosperity of our agriculture de- 
pends directly upon the prosperity of the 
whole country—upon the purchasing power 
of American consumers. It depends upon 
the opportunity to ship abroad large sur- 
pluses of particular commodities and, there- 
fore, upon sound economic relationships be- 
tween the United States and many foreign 
countries. It involves research and scien- 
tific investigation, conducted on an exten- 
sive scale. It involves special credit mech- 
anisms and marketing, rural electrification, 
soil conservation, and other programs. 

“The whole complex of agricultural pro- 
grams and policies will be studied by a 
Special Agricultural Advisory Commission, 
as I know it will, by appropriate commit- 
tees of the Congress. A nonpartisan group 
of respected authorities in the field of agri- 
culture has already been appointed as an 
interim advisory group. 

“The immediate changes needed in agri- 
cultural programs are largely budgetary and 
administrative in nature. New policies and 
new programs must await the completion of 
the far-reaching studies which have already 
been launched.” 

State of the Union message, January 17, 
1954: 

“AGRICULTURE 


“The well-being of our 160 million people 
demands a stable and prosperous agricul- 
ture. Conversely, every farmer knows he 
cannot prosper unless all America prospers. 
As we seek to promote increases in our 
standard of living, we must be sure that the 
farmer fairly shares in that increase. 
Therefore, a farm program promoting sta- 
bility and prosperity in all elements of our 
agriculture is urgently needed. 

“Agricultural laws now in effect success- 
fully accomplished their wartime pu: 
of encouraging maximum production of 
many crops. Today, production of these 
crops at such levels far exceeds present de- 
mand. Yet the laws encouraging such pro- 
duction are still in effect. The storage facil- 
ities of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
bulge with surplus stocks of dairy products, 
wheat, cotton, corn, and certain vegetable 
oils; and the Corporation’s presently author- 
ized borrowing authority—$6,750,000,000—is 
nearly exhausted. Some products, priced out 
of domestic markets, and others, priced out 
of world markets, have piled up in Govern- 
ment hands. In a world in which millions of 
people are hungry, destruction of food 
would, of course, be unconscionable. Yet 
surplus stocks continue to threaten the 
market and, in spite of the acreage controls 
authorized by present law, surpluses will 
continue to accumulate. 

“We confront two alternatives: The first 
is to impose still greater acreage reductions 
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for some crops and apply rigid Federal con- 
trols over the use of the diverted acres. 
This will regiment the production of every 
basic agricultural crop. It will place every 
producer of those crops under the domina- 
tion and control of the Federal Government 
in Washington. This alternative is con- 
trary to the fundamental interests not only 
of the farmer but of the Nation as a whole, 
Nor is it a real solution to the problem 
facing us. 

“The second alternative is to permit the 
market price for these agricultural products 
gradually to have a greater influence on the 
planning of production by farmers, while 
continuing the assistance of the Govern- 
ment. This is the sound approach. To 
make it effective, surpluses existing when 
the new program begins must be insulated 
from the normal channels of trade for spe- 
cial uses. These uses would include school- 
lunch programs, disaster relief, emergency 
assistance to foreign friends, and of particu- 
lar importance the stockpiling of reserves 
for a national emergency. 

“Building on the agricultural laws of 1948 
and 1949, we should establish a price-sup- 
port program with enough flexibility to at- 
tract the production of needed supplies of 
essential commodities and to stimulate the 
consumption of those commodities that are 
flooding American markets. Transition to 
modernized parity must be accomplished 
gradually. In no case should there be an 
abrupt downward change in the dollar level 
or in the percentage level of price supports. 

“Next Monday I shall transmit to the 
Congress my detailed recommendations em- 
bodying this approach. They have been de- 
veloped through the cooperation of in- 
numerable individuals vitally interested in 
agriculture. My special message on Monday 
will briefly describe the consultative and ad- 
visory processes to which this whole pro- 
gram has been subjected during the past 10 
months. 

“I have chosen this farm program because 
it will build markets, protect the consumers’ 
food supply, and move food into consump- 
tion instead of into storage. It is a program 
that will remove the threat to the farmer of 
these overhanging surpluses, a program, also, 
that will stimulate production when a com- 
modity is scarce and encourage consumption 
when nature is bountiful. Moreover, it will 
promote the individual freedom, responsi- 
bility, and initiative which distinguish 
American agriculture. And, by helping our 
agriculture achieve full parity in the market, 
it promises our farmers a higher and 
steadier financial return over the years than 
any alternative plan.” 

State of the Union message, January 6, 
1955: 

Now a most significant element in our 
growing economy is an agriculture that is 
stable, prosperous, and free. The problems 
of our agriculture have evolved over many 
years and cannot be solved overnight; never- 
theless, governmental actions last year hold 
great promise of fostering a better balance 
between production and markets and, con- 
sequently, a better and more stable income 
for farmers. 

Through vigorous administration and new 
authority provided by the 83d Congress, sur- 
plus farm products are now moving into con- 
sumption. From February 1953 through 
November 1954 the rate of increase in Gov- 
ernment-held surpluses has been greatly re- 
duced by our moving into use more than 
$2,300 million worth of Government-owned 
farm commodities. Domestic consumption 
remains high, and farm exports will be 
higher than last year. As a result of the 
flexibility provided by the Agricultural Act 
of 1954, we can move toward less restrictive 
acreage controls. 

Thus, farm production is gradually adjust- 
ing to markets, markets are being expanded, 
and stocks are moving into use. We can now 
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look forward to an easing of the influences 
depressing farm prices, to reduced Govern- 
ment expenditures for purchase of surplus 
products, and to less Federal intrusion into 
the lives and plans of our farm people. 
Agricultural programs have been redirected 
toward better balance, greater stability, and 
sustained prosperity. We are headed in the 
right direction. I urgently recommend to 
the Congress that we continue resolutely on 
this road. 

Special message to Congress, January 9, 
1956: 

“In this session no problem before the Con- 
gress demands more urgent attention than 
the paradox facing our farm families. 
Although agriculture is our basic industry, 
they find their prices and incomes depressed 
amid the Nation's greatest prosperity. For 5 
years, their economy has declined. Unless 
corrected, these economic reversals are a 
direct threat to the well-being of all our 
people. 

“But more than prices and incomes are 
involved. In America, agriculture is more 
than an industry; it is a way of life. 
Throughout our history the family farm has 
given strength and vitality to our entire 
social order. We must keep it healthy and 
vigorous. 

“Efforts toward this goal have been un- 
remitting. Many new foundations of 
permanent value to all farm families have 
been laid in the past 3 years. Two years ago 
a new farm law was enacted, designed to gear 
agricultural production incentives to poten- 
tial markets, thereby giving promise to our 
farm people of a stable and dependable 
future once the wartime inheritance of sur- 
pluses is removed from the farm economy. 
Loan programs have been substantially im- 
proved, enabling many more farmers to ac- 
quire family-sized farms and to improve 
their farms and homes. The benefits of 
social security protection have been extended 
to farm families. The return of the Farm 
Credit Administration to farmer control, 
expansion of soil conservation assistance and 
rural electrification and telephone programs, 
increased funds for research and extension 
work, initiation of new programs to aid low- 
income farm families, adoption of tax pro- 
visions of benefit to farm people, increased 
storage facilities, upstream soil conservation 
programs, greatly expanded disposal activi- 
ties for surplus farm products, strengthening 
our Department of Agriculture representa- 
tion overseas in the interest of expanded 
markets—these and other advances have 
permanently reinforced the foundations of 
all agriculture. 

“Yet beneficial though these advances are, 
persistent and critical farm problems re- 
quire prompt congressional action in this 
session. 

“Remedies for these problems demand a 
clear understanding of their principal 
causes. These are— 

“First. Production and market distortions, 
the result of wartime production incentives 
too long continued; 

“Second. Current record livestock produc- 
tion and near-record crop harvests piled on 
top of previously accumulated carryovers; 

„Third. Rising costs and high capital re- 
quirements, 

“In short, we have an oversupply of com- 
modities, which drives down prices as mount- 
ing costs force up from below. Thus is 
generated a severe price-cost squeeze from 
which our farm people, with the help of 
Government, must be relieved. 

“We must free the farm economy from 
distortions rooted in wartime needs and 
thus enable our people in agriculture to 
achieve prosperity; in so doing they will 
help carry the Nation’s prosperity to still 
greater heights, The administration and the 
Sonerpes must move together to achieve this 
goal. 

“The requirements are clear. New means 
are needed to reduce surpluses and to widen 
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markets. Costs must be cut and production 
must be better balanced with prospective 
needs. 


“THE MAIN PROBLEM—THE SURPLUS 


“Of the many difficulties that aggravate 
the farm problem, mountainous surpluses 
overshadow everything else. Today's sur- 
pluses consist of commodities produced in 
a volume imperatively needed in wartime 
but unmarketable in peacetime at the same 
prices and in the same quantity. 

“The plain fact is that wartime produc- 
tion incentives were too long continued. 

“During the past 3 years there has been 
no lack of effort to get rid of surplus stocks. 
Disposal efforts have been diligent and vig- 
orous. Vast quantities have been moved, 
much of them given away. In the past 3 
years we have found outlets for commodities 
in a value of more than $4 billion—far more 
than in any comparable period in recent his- 
tory. 

“But these disposal efforts have not been 
able to keep pace with the problem. For 
each bushel-equivalent sold, one and a half 
have replaced it in the stockpiles. Farmers, 
the intended beneficiaries of the support 
program, today find themselves in ever- 
growing danger from the mounting accumu- 
lations. Were it not for the Government's 
bulging stocks, farmers would be getting 
far more for their products today. 

“Other consequences of past farm pro- 
grams have been no less damaging. Both 
at home and abroad, markets have been lost. 
Foreign farm production has been increased. 
American exports have declined. Foreign 
products have been attracted to our shores. 

“Steadily this chain of events has length- 
ened, Our farmers have had to submit to 
drastic acreage controls that hamper efficient 
farm management. Even these controls have 
been self-defeating because acres diverted 
from price-supported crops have been 
planted to other crops. These crops have 
been thrown into surplus and their prices 
have declined. Today, almost without re- 
gard to the livestock or crop he produces, 
nearly every farmer is adversely affected by 
our surpluses. The whole process, for in- 
stance, has contributed to the present plight 
of hog producers. 

“When 3 years ago this administration as- 
sumed its responsibility in agriculture, work 
was begun immediately on what became the 
Agricultural Act of 1954. That act was de- 
veloped and passed with bipartisan support, 
as all our agricultural legislation should be. 

“The 1954 law brought realism into the 
use of the essential tool of price supports. 
It applied the principle of price flexibility 
to help keep commodity supplies in balance 
with markets. That principle is sound and 
essential to a well-rounded farm program. 
For two reasons, the 1954 law has not yet 
been able to make its potential contribution 
to solving our farm troubles. First, the law 
began to take hold only with the harvests 
of 1955; it has not yet had the opportunity 
to be effective. Second, the operation of 
the new law is smothered under surpluses 
amassed by the old program. 

“The attack on the surplus must go for- 
ward in full recognition of the fact that 
farm products are not actually marketed 
when delivered to and held by the Govern- 
ment. A Government warehouse is not a 
market. Even the most storable commodi- 
ties cannot be added forever to Government 
granaries, nor can they be indefinitely held. 
Ultimately the stockpiles must be used. 

“It is unthinkable to destroy food. In- 
stead, we must move these stocks into do- 
mestic consumption or dispose of them 
abroad. Neither route under present condi- 
tions offers the results often expected. 
Surpluses moved domestically almost al- 
ways compete directly with crops farmers are 
trying to sell. Moved abroad in quantities 
large enough to remedy present difficulties, 
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they would shatter world prices and trade, 
injure our friends and undermine domestic 
prices as well. 

“To be sure, outlets for some of the sur- 
plus exist both at home and abroad. But 
experience has amply proved that neither 
the home nor foreign market can, under 
present conditions, readily absorb the tre- 
mendous stocks now depressing our agri- 
culture. 

“Clearly new action is imperative. We 
must stop encouraging the production of 
surpluses. We must stop shifting acres from 
one crop to another, when such shifts re- 
sult in new surpluses. Nor can crop problems 
be converted into millstones weighing down 
upon the producers of livestock. 

“Remedies are needed now, and it is up 
to the administration and the Congress to 
provide them swiftly. As we seek to go 
forward, we must not go back to old pro- 
grams that have failed utterly to protect 
farm families. 

“I recommend, therefore, the following 
9-point program. I urge the Congress to 
pass this program with maximum speed, for 
delay can only aggravate and multiply 
the difficulties already sorely harassing mil- 
lions of our rural people. 


“THE SOIL BANK 


“Our most pressing need today is to work 
off our surpluses so that our basic program 
of 1954 can succeed in gearing production to 
prospective markets at fair prices. A three- 
pronged attack is needed. 

“First. Future production of crops in 
greatest surplus must be adjusted both to 
the accumulated stocks and to the potential 
markets. 

“Second. Producers of other crops and of 

livestock must be relieved of excessive pro- 
duction from acreage diverted from surplus 
crops. 
“Third. Lands poorly suited to tillage, now 
producing unneeded crops and subject to 
excessive wind and water erosion, must be 
retired from cultivation, 

“These essential adjustments can all be 
hastened through a soil-bank program. I 
recommend a soil bank of two parts, 

“The first is designed to meet the immedi- 
ate need to reduce the crops in greatest over- 
supply. It may be called the acreage-reserve 
program. 

“The second part is a long-range attack to 
achieve better land use and protect farmers 
and ranchers from the effects of production 
on acres already diverted. It may be called 
the conservation-reserve program. 

“A, The acreage-reserve program: 

“I recommend that the Congress consider 
a voluntary additional reduction in the acre- 
age of certain crops which today are in seri- 
ous surplus—wheat, cotton, corn, and rice. 

“In considering the application of this 
program to each of these crops, the Congress 
will wish to accord special attention to their 
distinctive problems—notably in the case of 
corn—as set forth later in this message. 

“I do not propose this program as a device 
to empty Government warehouses so they 
may be filled again. There is, therefore, a 
basic corollary to the acreage reserve pro- 
gram; in future years we must avoid, as a 
plague, farm programs that would encourage 
the building up of new price-depressing 
surpluses, 

“What I here propose is essentially a de- 
ferred-production plan. As a necessary part 
of the voluntary acreage reduction, it is 
essential to protect the farmer’s income. It 
would be grossly unfair to require farmers 
to bear the full burdens of this readjust- 
ment; Just as other readjustments from 
war were shouldered in considerable part by 
the Nation as a whole, so should this. 

In the case of wheat and cotton, for ex- 
ample, I look to a voluntary reduction equiy- 
alent to possibly one-fifth of the acreage 
otherwise permitted by allotments—perhaps 
12 million acres of wheat and 3 million of 
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cotton. It should be practical to include 
wheat already seeded if it is incorporated 
with the soil, as green manure, or by other 
accepted This would make ft pos- 
sible for more farmers to enter the program 
immediately and thereby start at once to 
work down the surplus. 

“Administrative discretion is needed to as- 
sure that the rates of reduction in different 
areas are related to the supply and demand 
conditions for different grades and classes. 
The farmer's cooperation in this temporary 
program must not impair his historic acreage 
allotments. Rights of tenant farmers must 
be protected. I should expect the reduction 
in wheat and cotton plantings to continue 
for some 3 or 4 years, during which time 
these huge erop earryovers should decline to 
normal levels. 

“In return for their voluntary participation 
in the acreage-reserve program cooperating 
farmers will be allocated certificates for com- 
modities whose value will be based on the 
normal yields of the acres withheld in this 
reserve. I recommend that these certificates 
be made available to cooperating farmers 
through their county agricultural stabiliza- 
tion committees at normal harvesttime for 
each crop. The certificates will be negotiable 
so farmers can convert them to cash. They 
will be redeemable by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation in cash, or in kind at specified 
rates. 

“I further recommend that the legislation 
provide that each participating farmer con- 
tract to refrain from cropping or grazing any 
land he puts in the acreage reserve. 

“By so reducing crop production, commod- 
ities now in Government ownership can be 
used to supply market needs up to a propor- 
tionate amount. Thus the bulging Com- 
modity Credit Corporation stocks can be cor- 
respondingly worked down without depress- 
ing current market prices. 

“The program will operate in this way: A 
farmer, with an allotment of 100 acres of 
wheat, for example, may choose to plant only 
80 acres and put the remaining 20 in the 
acreage reserve. His acreage allotment will 
not be affected. He will agree not to graze 
or harvest any crop from the 20 acres put 
into the reserve. 

“In return for this cooperation in the 
temporary acreage reduction program, he will 
receive a cashable certificate. The certificate 
will be equal to a percentage of the value 
of the crop he would have normally har- 
vested from the 20 acres. This percentage 
will be set at an incentive level sufficiently 
high to assure success of the program, 

“This deferred-production plan uses the 
surplus to reduce the surplus. 

“It will be financed with commodities al- 
ready owned and paid for by the Govern- 
ment. Time and shrinkage, storage and 
other costs are eroding away the present 
value of these stocks. Consequently, the 
Teal net cost to the Government—taking 
these and other facts into consideration— 
will be substantially less than the apparent 
cost in payments made on certificates. 

“I emphasize that this program is specifi- 
cally intended to provide an income to farm- 
ers while the essential adjustment in stocks 
is being accomplished. 

“There are many virtues in the plan. 

“It will help remove the crushing burden 
of surpluses, the essential precondition for 
the successful operation of a sound farm 


program. 

“It will reduce the massive and unproduc- 
tive storage costs on Government holdings— 
costs that are running about a million dol- 
lars a day. 

“It will provide an element of insurance 
since farmers are assured income from the 
reserve acres even in a year of crop failure. 

“It will ease apprehension among our 
friends abroad over our surplus-disposal 
program, 
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“Tt will harmonize agricultural production 
with peacetime markets. 

“B. The conservation reserve: 

“The second part of the soil bank—the 
conservation reserve program—affects both 
today’s surpluses and tomorrow's needs of 
our growing population. 

“Under the pressures of war and the pro- 
duction incentives continued in postwar 
years, large areas have come into cultiva- 
tion which wise land use and sound con- 
servation would have reserved to forage and 
trees. 

“In greater or lesser degree this problem 
exists throughout the Nation. Continued 
cropping of these lands results, on the one 
hand, in wastage of soil and water resources, 
and on the other, in production of commod- 
ities now in surplus. 

“Today the Nation does not need these 
acres in harvested crops. 

“We cannot accurately predict our coun- 
try's food needs in the years ahead except 
that they will steadily increase. We do 
know, however, that the sound course both 
for today and tomorrow is wisely to safe- 
guard our precious heritage of food-produc- 
ing resources so we may hand on an en- 
riched legacy to future generations. The 
conservation reserve program will contribute 
materially to that end. 

“Further, production from the acres today 
diverted from surplus crops is now seriously 
affecting other segments of our agriculture. 
The acreage of feed grains, notably oats, bar- 
ley, and grain sorghums, has been increased. 
The end product of this diversion has been 
greatly enlarged supplies of and lower prices 
for hogs, cattle, and dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts. Producers of fruit, vegetables, and 
other crops have been adversely affected. 
The proposed conservation reserve can also 
make a major contribution to solving this 
problem of diverted acres. 

“I propose that farmers be asked to con- 
tract voluntarily with the Government to 
shift into forage, trees, and water storage 
cultivated lands most needing conservation 
measures. Any farmer would be eligible to 
participate in this program regardless of the 
crop he produces or the area where his farm 
is located. I would hope that some 25 mil- 
lion acres would be brought into the con- 
servation reserve. 

“Forest lands under good management are 
a constant and a renewable resource. One- 
third of our forest area is in farm woodlands. 
From this source can come a large share of 
the lumber, pulpwood, and other forest prod- 
ucts to meet the growing needs of our ex- 
panding economy. The conservation reserve 
can mean productive and protective tree 
cover for less productive lands now used for 
cultivated crops. 

“The Government itself must encourage 
this transfer in order to achieve the advan- 
tages to the general welfare that will follow 
from improved resource use. I propose, 
therefore, that the Government pay a fair 
share of the costs of establishing the con- 
servation use, up to a specified per acre 
maximum, that will vary by regions. The 
Government’s share will be sufficiently high 
to encourage broad participation and thus 
assure the success of the program. Further, 
as the farmer reorganizes his farm along 
these soil-conserving lines, I recommend that 
the Government provide certain annual pay- 
ments for a period of years related to the 
length of time needed to establish the new 
use of the land. The Congress will need to 
develop the basis and procedures for deter- 
mining the amount of the payments. Here, 
as in the acreage reserve program, I would 
not let the farmer’s cooperation impair his 
historic acreage allotments. 

“The farmer, in turn, will agree that the 
acres put into this conservation reserve will 
be in addition to any land that he may put 
into the acreage reserve, and will represent a 
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reduction in cropland cultivated. He will 
agree to carry out sound soil and water con- 
servation on these acres, and to refrain from 
returning them to crop production and from 
grazing them for a specified pertod. 

“I urge the Congress to approve this pro- 
gram with the least possible delay so that a 
significant part of the desired 25 million 
acres can come into the program in 1956. 

“My estimate is that, if the Congress acts 
in time, some $350 million will be invested 
in the conservation reserve during the cal- 
endar year 1956, and a total of about a billion 
dollars over the next 3 years. Sums expended 
under this program will be in addition to the 
$250 million provided for the agricultural 
conservation program for the coming fiscal 
year. 

“In return the conservation reserve pro- 
gram will bring these large rewards: 

“It will result in improved use of soil and 
water resources for the benefit of this and 
future generations, 

“It will increase our supply of much- 
needed farm-grown forest products. 

“It will help hold rain and snow where 
they fall and make possible more ponds and 
reservoirs on the farm. 

“It will reduce the undue stimulus to live- 
stock production, and consequent low live- 
stock prices, induced by feed-grain produc- 
tion on diverted acres. 

“It will similarly provide protection for pro- 
ducers of the many small-acreage crops 
whose markets are threatened by even a few 
diverted acres. 

“In combination with the acreage-reserve 
program for crops in surplus, the conserva- 
tion-reserve program will help during the 
next several years to reduce the total volume 
of farm production and improve the balance 
among different farm commodities, both of 
which are important to a general improve- 
ment in farm prices. 


“SURPLUS DISPOSAL 


“Production adjustments effected by the 
soil bank are needed to halt current addi- 
tions to surpluses and to reduce stocks on 
hand. But additional relief must be ob- 
tained from the price-depressing influence 
of these huge carryovers. In Public Law 480 
the Congress has provided basic legislation 
for this purpose. The problem still exists, 
but not for lack of vigorous efforts to deal 
with it. 

“Surplus disposals have permitted sub- 
stantial reductions in Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks of butter, dried milk, cot- 
tonseed oil and meal, flaxseed and linseed 
oil and seeds. Surplus disposals by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation have risen from 
just over half a billion dollars in fiscal 1953 
to more than $1.4 billion in fiscal 1954, and 
to more than $2.1 billion in fiscal 1955. 

“In the last fiscal year sales of Govern- 
ment-owned price-supported commodities 
into the domestic market reached $403 mil- 
lion. These were made with due care for the 
adverse effect they might have on prices re- 
ceived by farmers for current sales. Domes- 
tic donations to supply food for needy per- 
sons totaled an additional $196 million. 
Oversea disposals, through barter and dona- 
tions for constructive purposes, totaled $1.1 
billion. In spite of these vigorous efforts, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation investment 
in price-supported commodities Increased by 
about $1 billion during the fiscal year. 

“Because the problem continues to he so 
serious and stubborn, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is appointing an Agricultural Sur- 
plus Disposal Administrator, who will report 
directly to the Secretary. The duties of the 
Administrator will relate to all activities of 
the Department associated with the utiliza- 
tion of Commodity Credit Corporation stocks 
and of our current abundant production. 

“Expanded opportunities will be sought to 
barter agricultural products which deterlo- 
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rate and are costly to store, for increased 
quantities on nonperishable strategic mate- 
rials. Additional legislation may be needed 
in this field. 

“The bulk of price-supported commodi- 
ties held by the Government cannot now by 
law be sold into the domestic market except 
at prices equal to at least 105 percent of the 
support price plus carrying charges. This 
restriction has worked to the disadvantage 
of both farmers and the Government by 
blocking sales that would clearly have been 
advantageous to both. I recommend legis- 
lation to permit, under proper safeguards, 
sales at not less than support levels plus 
carrying charges. 

“Present provisions of surplus-disposal 
legislation permit export dispositions of Gov- 
ernment stocks to friendly nations only. 
Opportunities clearly to our interest may 
develop in the future to sell to countries 
excluded by this legislation. To enable us 
to realize on such opportunities I recommend 
repeal of section 304 of Public Law 480. 


“STRENGTHENING COMMODITY PROGRAMS 


“Our frontal attack on the problems of 
surpluses, diverted acres, unbalanced produc- 
tion, and unwise use is carried in major 
part by the soil bank through the acreage 
reserve and the conservation reserve pro- 
grams. 

“These proposals are wholly in keeping 
with the fundamental principles of sound 
farm policy set forth in my special agricul- 
tural message of 2 years ago. In keeping 
with these principles the administration— 

“(a) Whenever possible will continue to 
ease or eliminate controls over farmers; and 

“(b) For commodities on which price sup- 
ports are discretionary, will continue to sup- 
port these prices at the highest levels pos- 
sible without accumulating new price-de- 
pressing surpluses. 

“In keeping with this latter principle, I 
am advised by the Secretary of Agriculture 
that, as a direct result of operation of var- 
ious parts of our present farm program, the 
supply and demand conditions for soybeans 
and flaxseed are now such as to warrant an 
increase in the price-support levels for these 
crops in 1956. The higher support levels will 
be announced shortly. 

“In respect to other commodity programs I 
submit the following specific suggestions. 

A. Corn: 

“In recent years many farmers have chosen 
not to observe acreage allotments on corn. 
Considerably less than half of the 1955 crop 
was raised within acreage-allotment limita- 
tions and thus eligible for price support. It 
is apparent that price supports alone, even 
at levels closely approaching the legal maxi- 
mum, are an insufficient inducement for par- 
ticipation in a corn-acreage-allotment pro- 
gram. 

“I recommend therefore that the Congress 
give serious consideration to adapting the 
acreage-reserve program to corn. One grave 
difficulty must be overcome. Unlike wheat 
and cotton, most of the corn crop is fed on 
the farms where it is produced. For this rea- 
son, marketing quotas such as are used on 
wheat and cotton are not feasible. 

“Thus, broad and effective participation by 
corn producers in an acreage-allotment pro- 
gram is imperative for the acreage-reserve 
program to achieve its objective of reducing 
the corn surplus. With broad and effective 
participation, in both programs, the acreage- 
reserve program for corn would— 

“(a) Reduce the carryover stocks which 
currently depress the market; 

“(b) Make possible a higher level of price 
support than would otherwise prevail for 
the 1956 crop; and 

„(o) Reduce the incentive to farmers to 
produce excessive supplies of hogs and fed 
cattle. 

“If the Congress should choose not to au- 
thorize the acreage-reserve program for corn, 
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the Congress may wish to consider an al- 
ternative: to eliminate acreage allotments 
for corn and put price supports for corn on a 
discretionary basis comparable with the oth- 
er feed grains. With no acreage allotments 
and with discretionary supports, all corn 
producers would be eligible for price supports 
at a level substantially above the market 
price which prevailed during the 1955 har- 
vest. 

“B. Wheat: 

“The problems of wheat are difficult and 
complex. The proposed, soil bank, with its 
acreage-reserve program, will make a major 
contribution toward their solution. This 
program is particularly well suited to wheat 
since this crop is grown in large acreage 
and is now burdened under an accumulated 
carryover in excess of a full year's needs. 
The conservation reserve program and the 
Great Plains program, described later, will 
also help. Other changes are necessary also, 
both for current adjustments and for long- 
term balance between production and con- 
sumption. 

“(a) Legislation already has passed the 
Senate and is pending in the House of Rep- 
resentatives which would exempt from 
marketing quotas those producers who use 
for feed, food, or seed on their own farms 
all the wheat they raise. Because of the 
failure to pass this legislation last year, the 
Department of Agriculture has been com- 
pelled by law to hail before the courts 
farmers whose only offense was to raise and 
feed wheat outside their quotas. Again the 
administration urges prompt enactment of 
this legislation. Correction of this problem 
should be delayed no longer. 

“(b) Historically a significant proportion 
of the annual wheat crop has been used for 
livestock feed. The quantity fed in pre- 
World War II years ranged from 100 million 
to 150 million bushels a year, about twice 
the quantity fed in more recent years. This 
reduced consumption has aggravated the sur- 
plus burden. 

“I recommend that the Congress give con- 
sideration to authorizing the annual sale for 
feeding purposes, at the discretion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, of limited quanti- 
ties of Commodity Credit Corporation wheat 
of less desirable milling quality. The au- 
thorized sale price should reflect the feeding 
value of the wheat, precautions being exer- 
cised as to the effect of such sales on prices 
of other feed grains. There are opportuni- 
ties to use more wheat for feed in feed-deficit 
areas distant from the Corn Belt. 

“(c) I recommend legislation to expand 
the non-commercial-wheat area beyond the 
12 States now so designated. This action 
would eliminate acreage and marketing con- 
trols for many farmers who characteristically 
feed on their own farms most of the wheat 
they raise, and who contribute little to com- 
mercial supplies or surplus stocks. 

„(d) I recommend extension for 1 year 
of legislation which exempts Durum wheat 
from acreage and marketing controls. This 
type of wheat is in short supply and produc- 
tion should not be restricted. 

“We are participating in negotiations for 
possible renewal of the International Wheat 
Agreement, which will terminate July 1, 
1956, unless it is renewed. 

“C. Cotton: 

“As in the case of wheat, the acreage-re- 
serve program is especially well suited to 
cotton. This crop as well is burdened by 
an accumulated carryover in excess of a 
full year’s requirements. Other legislative 
changes for cotton, in addition to the soil- 
bank program, that require consideration 
are these: 

“(a) For all crops except cotton, price- 
support legislation requires that parity prices 
shall be computed on the basis of the aver- 
age grade and quality of the crop. For 
cotton a special provision of law designates 
Middling %-inch cotton as the standard 
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grade for parity calculations and price sup- 
port. Currently less than 5 percent of cot- 
ton production is of this grade or lower. 

“I urge an amendment to provide for cot- 
ton, as for other crops, that the average 
grade and quality of the crop be utilized for 
parity-price computations. This recommen- 
dation is, in general terms, in keeping with 
the intent of legislation already pending be- 
fore the Senate. 

“(b) The shortcomings of acreage allot- 
ments as a means of controlling production 
on cotton are evident. In 1955, on an acre- 
age allotment calculated to yield 10 million 
bales of cotton, nearly 15 million were har- 
vested. Rapidly advancing technology is re- 
sulting in production far outrunning expec- 
tations based on acreage alone. This is 
especially true when prices are supported at 
wartime production incentive levels. 

“When production controls must be ap- 
plied as a result of supply and market con- 
ditions, it is imperative to have controls that 
are effective. As surpluses are reduced 
through the proposed acreage-reserve pro- 
gram of the soil bank and through other 
means, new accumulations of surplus must 
definitely be avoided. 

“For these reasons the Congress should 
consider replacing acreage allotments on 
cotton with quantity allotments beginning 
with the crop of 1957. The Congress could 
well consider similar action for other crops 
under marketing quotas. 

“D. Rice: 

“Under the law, accumulated supplies of 
rice have required a 40-percent reduction in 
acreage for 1956 compared with 1954, and a 
decline in the support level to 75 percent 
of parity. 

“Rice production in this country is the 
most efficient in the world. However, our 
rice is rapidly being priced out of world 
markets and is being diverted into Govern- 
ment warehouses and even into the feed 
markets. 

“There are two alternative courses of ac- 
tion to which the Congress should give con- 
sideration: 

“1. Inclusion of rice in the acreage-re- 
serve program. This will require continua- 
tion of production controls and marketing 
quotas. 

2. Elimination of existing production and 
marketing controls on rice. Prices could 
then be supported on a discretionary basis 
at levels which would permit rice producers 
to improve their competitive market posi- 
tion. 

“If the Congress considers the latter course 
to serve the long-term best interest of rice 
producers, it may wish to consider use of 
the acreage-reserve program to make the 
transition. 

“E, Peanuts: 

“The peanut-price-stabilization program 
has experienced serious difficulties stemming 
in part from a fixed national minimum pea- 
nut acreage. With improving technology 
this minimum acreage will normally produce 
more peanuts than the market will absorb 
at the support price. Consequently, I rec- 
ommend elimination of provisions for the 
minimum national acreage allotment. 

F. Sugar: 

“The legislation to renew the Sugar Act 
of 1948, as amended, should promptly be 
completed. The Congress is aware of the 
need to give producers, as well as foreign 
suppliers and the entire sugar industry, as 
much advance notice as possible in planning 
their operations. 

“G. Special school-milk program: 

“The special school-milk program pro- 
vided for in the Agricultural Act of 1954 has 
met with gratifying success, Approximately 
9 million children had the health benefits of 
this program last year, including children in 
some 7,000 schools in which milk was not 
previously served. Consumption was in- 
creased by over 450 million half pints of 
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milk. This is a good example of construc- 
tive use of a surplus product to meet a pres- 
ent need. We thus contribute to better 
health habits and at the same time promote 
an enlarged market for the future. Several 
thousand additional schools are participating 
in the program in the current school year. 

“T have been advised that, in some States, 
milk program funds are nearing depletion. 
We must see to it that the program is car- 
ried forward intact through this fiscal year. 

“T recommend that the program be ex- 
tended for 2 years beyond June 30, 1956, 
with authorization to use Commodity Credit 
Corporation funds increased from $50 mil- 
lion a year to $75 million. 

H. Livestock 

“For livestock producers, many parts of 
the program I have already discussed have 
special significance. 

“Establishment of the soil bank will al- 
leviate the undue stimulus to livestock pro- 
duction and the resulting downward pres- 
sure on livestock prices which arise from 
using for feed-grain production much of the 
acreage already diverted from wheat and 
cotton. Restrictions against grazing the soil 
bank acres will safeguard the interests of 
beef producers and dairymen. 

“Periodically lvestock markets become 
glutted and prices disrupted. In such 
periods, where assistance will be construc- 
tive, timely, and vigorous Government pur- 
chase and diversion programs are essential 
to bolster prices and help producers ad- 
just to market demands. Such programs 
have been undertaken by this administra- 
tion. The pork purchase program now in 
progress will shortly be stepped up to sup- 
ply new and expanded outlets now being 
developed. Sales promotion and the de- 
velopment of better merchandising meth- 
ods cooperatively with the livestock trade 
are part of this effort to meet the impact 
of heavy marketing. 
` “Special programs of an emergency nature 
will be provided to help livestock producers 
as needed. For example, emergency credit 
and low-cost feed in the event of drought 
will be available whenever disaster strikes. 

“Increased research on nutrition, disease 
control, better breeding, more profitable 
use of byproducts and improved marketing 
will help lower production costs and fa- 
cilitate the smooth flow of livestock prod- 
ucts into consumption. 


“DOLLAR LIMIT ON PRICE SUPPORTS 


“The average size of farms in American 
agriculture, as measured by capital or by 
acres, has rapidly increased. To the degree 
that this trend is associated with the de- 
velopment of more economic and more effi- 
cient farm units it is in the interest of farm 
families and of the Nation. To the degree, 
however, that it has resulted in the removal 
of risk for large farm businesses by reason 
of price supports, it is much less wholesome 
and constitutes a threat to the traditional 
family farm. 

Under the price support machinery as it 
has been functioning, price support loans of 
tremendous size have occasionally occurred. 
It is not sound Government policy to under- 
write at public expense such formidable 
competition with family operated farms, 
which are the bulwark of our agriculture. 

“I ask the Congress to consider placing a 
dollar limit on the size of price support 
loans to any one individual or farming unit. 
The limit should be sufficiently high to give 
full protection to efficiently operated family 
farms. 

“RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


“In my message of January 11, 1954, I 
pointed out that the chief beneficiaries of 
our farm programs have been the 2 million 
larger, more productive farm units. Pro- 
duction on nearly 3 million other farms is so 
limited that the families thereon benefit 
only in small degree from the types of pro- 
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grams that heretofore have dominated our 
activities. 

“On April 26, 1955, I transmitted to the 
Congress recommendations of the Secretary 
of Agriculture for attacking the problems of 
low-income farm families. The Congress has 
met only in part these recommendations for 
legislation and appropriations. Despite the 
resultant handicaps, the interest in this pro- 
gram has been so great that pilot work is 
already under way in well over 30 counties 
widely spread throughout the United States. 
There is activity now in more than one-half 
of the States. 

“Four Departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment—Commerce, Labor, Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and Agriculture—are ac- 
tively at work on this program with State 
and local leadership to aid low-income farm 
families. 

“Not only the welfare of these families but 
also of the people as a whole require that 
this program go forward. Once again, there- 
fore I urge the Congress to enact the full 
program recommended in my message of 
April 26, 1955. 


“THE GREAT PLAINS PROGRAM 


“Between the prairies of the Central West 
and the Rocky Mountains is a vast area em- 
bracing all or part of 10 States, in which 
erratic climate, wind and water erosion, and 
special problems of land use constitute a 
continuing hazard. For more than a year 
intensive new studies of conditions and 
problems peculiar to this Great Plains re- 
gion have been in progress. The work has 
been carried on cooperatively between the 
leadership of the 10 States involved, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the Great 
Plains Council, which includes technical 
people from the States of the region. This 
study will help to define the respective re- 
sponsibilities of individuals and local, State, 
and Federal agencies, 

“The proposed soil bank, with its acreage- 
reserve program to reduce promptly produc- 
tion of crops in surplus and with its con- 
servation-reserve program to take less pro- 
ductive lands out of crops, will meet in part 
some of the conditions especially serious in 
the Great Plains. Other desirable modifi- 
cations of existing legislation include— 

“1. Provision for longtime cost-sharing 
commitments under the agricultural conser- 
vation program; and 

“2, Relaxation of planting requirements 
to maintain base acreage for wheat allot- 
ments. 

“Shortly I will transmit to the Congress a 
report containing certain recommendations 
for providing a more stable agriculture in 
this important region. 


“RESEARCH 


“Scientific research has been the means of 
fundamentally important developments both 
in agriculture and industry. It has resulted 
in improved quality, new and better tech- 
niques, new products, new markets, new 
high levels of material well-being for our 
people, and new horizons for our future. 
Most individual farmers are not in a posi- 
tion to carry on scientific investigations. 
Government has special responsibility in this 
area—and particularly is this the case since 
the benefits of research related to agriculture 
are widely shared by all the people. 

“Not only can research provide for the ma- 
terial needs of future generations, but it also 
can contribute in many ways to the fuller 
utilization of our present abundance. 

“We must look for new uses of agricul- 
tural products that can contribute to human 
welfare, such as livestock byproducts for 
medicinal purposes or such as coarse fibers 
for construction materials already have con- 
tributed. 

“We must find new markets, as we have for 
tallow in industry or as have followed upon 
the development of frozen and powdered 
juice concentrates. 
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“We must find new crops offering such new 
opportunities and benefits as are exempli- 
fied by soybeans and sorghums. 

“We must further improve our marketing 
mechanism, as already has been done 
through refrigeration and new processing 
techniques, so that the benefits of our abun- 
dance may be still more widely distributed. 
Marketing margins have continued to in- 
crease, even while farm prices have been de- 
clining. Thus the farmer’s share of the retail 
food dollar has shrunk appreciably. Retail 
prices haye changed little, thereby impend- 
ing desired increases in consumption. We 
must find ways to lower costs of food dis- 
tribution. Research is an effective way to 
help attain that important goal. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is actively engaged in an 
expanded inquiry directed toward reducing 
the costs of distribution. 

“Our basic scientific knowledge from which 
all practical applications of science are made 
is vitally important and must be expanded. 
This knowledge is essential also to continue 
the attack on the ravages of plant and ani- 
mal pests and diseases. We cannot use or 
reap benefits from what we do not know. A 
major frontier of agriculture lies in our 
laboratories and experimental flelds. 

“In the budget message I will request the 
maximum increase in agricultural research 
funds that can be effectively used next year 
with the technical manpower and facilities 
available. This will be an increase of one- 
fourth, to a total of $103 million. 

“CREDIT 

“In making the transition from war to 
peace, and similarly in making the invest- 
ment adjustments associated with a dy- 
namic agriculture, farmers are experiencing 
increased need for credit. This is especially 
true for young men, particularly veterans, 
who have started farming in recent years. 

“Private financial institutions, individuals, 
and Government agencies are furnishing 
credit for agriculture. Administrative, budg- 
etary, and legislative changes now being 
developed in Government all point toward 
assuring adequate and sympathetic coverage 
of agricultural credit requirements which 
cannot be met by private financial institu- 
tions. 

“Loans made by the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration have increased gradually during 
the past 4 years from $212 million to well 
over $300 million, and can increase further 
as the new provisions for insured loans be- 
come more widely used. 

“The Farm Credit Administration has been 
reorganized to give farmers a greater voice 
in its operation. Further legislation will 
be proposed to combine the production credit 
corporations and the Federal intermediate 
credit banks. Federal land-bank loans made 
by the Farm Credit Administration have in- 
creased from $237 million 4 years ago to 
more than $400 million last year. 

“The administration is determined to see 
to it that an adequate supply of credit re- 
mains readily available to our farmers at 
all times. 

“GASOLINE TAX 


“One of the farmer's operating costs is the 
Federal tax on gasoline. About one-half of 
the gasoline bought by farmers is used on 
the farm. I recommend that legislation be 
passed to relieve the farmer of the Federal 
tax on purchases of gasoline so used. 

“Historically agricultural policy in this 
country has sought to foster family-sized 
owner-operated farms. This has been a 
sound and wise policy—not only in the de- 
velopment of an efficient agriculture which 
has become the envy of the world, but also 
in fostering a sturdy, resourceful, self-reliant 
citizenry. 

“Farm organization and farming opera- 
tions are undergoing profound change as 
science and technology rapidly alter the 
structure of agriculture. Great care must 
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be exercised that these changes do not result 
in huge corporation farms on the one hand 
or in unrewarding subsistence units on the 
other. The time-proven commercial family 
farm must continue as the basic social and 
economic unit of agriculture. Accordingly 
farm policy must encourage such farms, suf- 
ficiently large and productive to provide sat- 
isfactions in farm living equal to those 
enjoyed by other Americans. 

“Insofar as the problems of agriculture 
can best be solved by Government action, 
Government should accept the responsi- 
bility. 

“The proper role of Government, however, 
is that of partner with the farmer—never 
his master. By every possible means we 
must develop and promote that partner- 
ship—to the end that agriculture may con- 
tinue to be a sound, enduring foundation 
for our economy, and that farm living may 
be a profitable and satisfying experience. 

“Assisted by experienced farm people both 
in and out of Government, I have been 
earnestly studying this problem for many 
months. I believe that the nine-point pro- 
gram, set forth in this message, building on 
our present program, meets the urgent needs 
of our farmers today and does so in a way 
consistent with our basic traditions. It 
offers no nostrums or panaceas. Our farm 
folk expect better of us than to deal in that 
kind of specious practice. 

“Farmers expect programs that are for- 
ward looking, economically sound, and fair. 

“This program offers a workable approach 
to reducing the surpluses, bringing produc- 
tion and markets into balance at fair prices, 
and so raising the income and advancing 
the security of our farm families. 

“Should this program be enacted, its de- 
gree of success will be dependent upon the 
degree of farmer participation and upon a 
common determination to work together in 
ridding ourselves of burdensome surpluses. 
With such a spirit, this program will speed 
the transition to a stable, prosperous, and 
free peacetime agriculture with a bright 
future. 

“Again I urge upon the Congress the need 
for swift legislative action on these recom- 
mendations, in the interest of our farm peo- 
ple, in the interest of every American citi- 
zen.” 

Special message to Congress, March 5, 1957: 

“The prolonged drought in a number of 
the Great Plains and Southwestern States 
has long since reached disaster proportions. 
The Federal Government has, for several 
years, carried forward an active and varied 
program of emergency aid in those States 
under provisions of Public Law 875 and other 
disaster-relief authorities vested in the ex- 
ecutive branch. 

“The Federal Government should insure 
that appropriate and effective measures are 
taken to assist State and local governments 
in alleviating emergency conditions brought 
about by prolonged drought and other severe 
natural disasters. 

“It is also a responsibility of the Federal 
Government to review such programs from 
time to time, to insure that they are being 
conducted efficiently and economically. 
Furthermore it is an obligation of all levels 
of government, and of all our people, to 
plan whatever steps may be helpful in pre- 
venting or mitigating the effects of future 
disasters. 

“It was for such purposes that I inspected 
conditions in drought-stricken States in 
January of this year. It was for those same 
purposes that the Secretary of Agriculture 
called a special meeting on drought and other 
natural disasters in Wichita, Kans., at that 
same time. I reviewed with those who par- 
ticipated the preliminary results of their de- 
liberations. 

“It was of tremendous encouragement to 
me to find, on my trip and in the report of 
the Wichita meeting, such a positive ap- 
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proach to these problems and an absence of 
defeatism. This demonstrates that our peo- 
ple in the drought-disaster area, even in the 
face of serious physical problems, have the 
courage and resourcefulness to face hard- 
ships and carry forward in spite of them 
and that they are talking seriously about 
the long-range solutions that will help keep 
future droughts from being future disasters. 

“There has been consolidated in the at- 
tached Report on Drought and Other Nat- 
ural Disasters the most representative rec- 
ommendations of the Wichita meeting with 
many of the suggestions and observations I 
received in the course of my trip. The re- 
sult is a comprehensive review of the many 
aspects of the current drought problem to- 
gether with the views and recommendations 
of many different individuals and groups. 

“Not all the recommendations summarized 
in the report, of course, may be feasible. 
The Secretary of Agriculture has developed 
from them a list of proposals which he out- 
lines in the letter transmitting the report. 
Some of them can and are being met by 
adjustments in existing programs. Certain 
others require legislative action. Such legis- 
lative proposals, together with necessary ap- 
propriation requests, will be presented to the 
Congress directly. I strongly urge their 
prompt consideration and adoption. 

“Although the report deals to a consider- 
able degree with agricultural aspects of the 
drought, it also contains suggestions and 
recommendations dealing with responsibil- 
ities of other departments and agencies of 
the Federal Government. The recommen- 
dations relating to the drought disaster loan 
program for business administered by the 
Small Business Administration have been 
implemented by executive action, except one 
in which legislation is required, and this 
legislation will be presented for study by 
appropriate committees of the Congress. 
The other recommendations will be consid- 
ered fully in connection with continuing 
programs and possible new developments. 
Certainly, many governmental activities can 
help in preventing disasters and in alleviat- 
ing the effects when disaster comes to an 
area. In this connection, the report focuses 
attention on such matters as— 

“Job opportunities through industrial de- 
velopment. 

“Adjustment of credit programs for busi- 
ness to better meet needs of disaster areas. 

“Role of public works in the disaster areas 
in times of disaster to provide employment 
and income. 

“Added attention to water use and devel- 
opment, including further investigation of 
ground water supplies, water storage in mul- 
tiple-purpose reservoirs, and pollution abate- 
ment as it bears on drought problems. 

“Research relating to weather. 

“Research relating to economic develop- 
ment. 

“Provision for vocational training for com- 
merce and industry. 

“Factlities that aid farm and ranch people 
to find supplementary nonfarm employment. 

“adjustments in income-tax laws to recog- 
nize problems of sales due to disaster. 

“Many of the proposals in the report bear 
directly upon the current drought situation. 
I feel strongly, however, that in this ap- 
praisal of the Federal Government’s partici- 
pation in emergency drought-disaster pro- 
grams we have found some important 
guidelines to more effective and appropriate 
Federal Government participation in relief 
aspects of other types of natural disasters 
that will occur from time to time. 

“I draw, in particular, two general con- 
clusions which I want to call to the atten- 
tion of the Congress: 

“The first is that administration of 
emergency disaster programs must be kept 
close ta the local people. 

“The second is that State and local gov- 
ernments should assume a greater part in 
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alleviating human distress and hardships 
and in meeting other local needs in times of 
disaster, calling on the Federal Government 
only to supplement their own resources, 

“No single legislative or action program 
is sufficient to stabilize rural areas subject 
to natural disasters. It will require advance 
work on a broad front. There must be full 
cooperation and sharing of responsibility by 
individuals, local counties and areas, and 
local, State, and Federal Governments. This 
fact was stressed in the many recommenda- 
tions I received and by the leaders who par- 
ticipated in the Wichita meeting. 

“Emergency funds and programs must be 
kept constantly available for use when 
disasters occur, but we must continue to 
emphasize long-range programs as well. The 
long-range stabilization of the economy of 
areas subject to severe drought is of course 
intimately tied to water, its needs, supply, 
use, and control. f 

“Through the most efficient and optimum 
use of its water resources a broader econ- 
omy could be established which would en- 
able it better to endure a recurrence of such 
a drought. Appropriate attention can be 
given to this enormous problem only 
through coordinated water study, leading to 
courses of action for present and future 
water resource development and manage- 
ment. 

“As the several departments and agencies 
further develop their consideration of the 
many complex problems encountered on the 
drought tour and at the Wichita meeting 
any additional recommendations will be 
transmitted to the Congress.” 


Budget message for 1958, January 16, 1957: 
“AGRICULTURE AND AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES 


“Agriculture is confronted with serious 
adjustment problems that stem from inter- 
national as well as domestic agricultural 
developments. Technological advances in 
agriculture by other nations are resulting in 
increased production which in many in- 
stances has restricted U.S. export markets. 
These problems are further complicated by 
our own improved capacity to produce as well 
as by the large agricultural inventories held 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

“The agricultural programs of the Fed- 
eral Government are designed to meet these 
problems and to foster longrun improve- 
ments and adjustments in the Nation’s farm 
economy. The soil bank legislation enacted 
last year is helping to curtail crop produc- 
tion and support farm income; it also fa- 
cilitates the shifting of cropland to uses 
more consistent with long-term conservation 
objectives. Other Federal programs are 
helping to move large quantities of food and 
other farm products into consumption at 
home and abroad, Research programs have 
been enlarged to find ways to reduce mar- 
keting and production costs and to develop 
new industrial uses and other permanent 
market outlets for our farm products, Ed- 
ucational and credit services have been ex- 
panded to help farmers take advantage of the 
results of research, and special attention is 
being given in the rural development pro- 
gram to low-income farmers. 

“Stabilization of farm prices and farm 
income: Net price support expenditures of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation are ex- 
pected to be about the same in the fiscal year 
1958 as in the current year but substantially 
below the amount spent in 1956. However, 
the decrease from 1956 is more than offset 
by increases in expenditures for the soil bank 
and other agricultural programs, 

“In the fiscal year 1956, retirement of all 
outstanding certificates of interest used in 
financing previous price support loans, and 
curtailed purchases of U.S. cotton by 
foreign buyers in anticipation of more 
favorable prices, contributed to the high net 
price support expenditures in that year. 
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“In the fiscal year 1957, no funds will be 
required for the redemption of certificates of 
interest. In addition, increased sales of farm 
commodities abroad, particularly cotton, are 
expected to decrease net budget expenditures 
for price supports still further. 

“In the fiscal year 1958, exports of price 
supported commodities are expected to be 
less than in 1957. This factor, which tends 
to increase net price support expenditures, 
will be partially offset by the initial effects of 
crop acreage reductions under the soil bank. 
The full effects of the soil bank on price 
support expenditures will come in later years. 

“Under the acreage reserve program of the 
soil bank, farmers are compensated for loss 
of net income resulting from their voluntary 
withdrawal of land from crop production. 
Under the conservation reserve program of 
the soil bank, they receive rent for other 
cropland placed in cover crops and reforesta- 
tion and also receive payments to cover part 
of the cost of carrying out certain conserva- 
tion practices. Expenditures for both pro- 
grams are estimated to total $1.3 billion in 
1958, somewhat more than in 1957. 

“Under title I of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 
(Public Law 480), substantial quantities of 
farm products have been disposed of abroad 
in return for foreign currencies. This title 
expires on June 30, 1957. It should be ex- 
tended for 1 year and the present legal limit 
of $3 billion on the permissible loss under 
this program should be increased by $1 bil- 
lion. Extension for a 1-year period will en- 
able the Congress to consider alternative 
measures that will contribute to a continued 
development of normal export markets. 

“The new obligational authority recom- 
mended for the fiscal year 1958 for price 
support, supply, and purchase programs of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation is made 
up of (1) $1,240 million to restore the capital 
impairment of the Corporation experienced 
in 1956, mainly from price-support losses, 
and (2) $637 million to reimburse the Cor- 
poration for costs and losses incurred in 1956 
under title I of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act.” 

Special message to Congress, January 16, 
1958: 

“The people of the United States are liv- 
ing in a world of rapid change. Develop- 
ments both abroad and at home require re- 
emphasis in some of our efforts, redirection 
in others. This is true of defense, of educa- 
tion, of industry, and of labor. It is also 
true of agriculture. 

“The rapid changes taking place in agri- 
culture are largely the result of a major 
breakthrough in agricultural science and 
technology. In recent years agriculture has 
been experiencing a veritable revolution in 
productivity. 

“A century ago, an American farmworker 
fed himself and three others. Today he 
feeds himself and 20 others. A century ago, 
our population was 82 percent rural. Today 
it is only one-third rural and only 12 per- 
cent of our population actually live on 
farms. 

“Farm production per man-hour has 
doubled since 1940. There has been more 
change in agriculture within the lifetime of 
men now living than in the previous 2,000 
years. 

“Changes oi such magnitude place great 
stress On our farm people and on the social, 
political, and economic institutions which 
serve them. Far-reaching adjustments are 
being made which involve the lives and 
hopes of 20 million men, women, and chil- 
dren on the farms of America. 

“The scientific revolution in agriculture 
is irreversible and is continuing. It cannot 
be avoided and it need not be feared. In 

‘recognition of this basic fact, we must find 
ways of utilizing more completely the 
abundance that our farm people are now 
able to produce; we must find ways of fur- 
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ther expanding markets for this increased 
production, not only among our own citi- 
zens but among people all over the world 
who need the food and clothing we produce 
in such abundance. At the same time we 
must help our farm people to cope with the 
sometimes harsh consequences of their own 
unparalleled ability to produce, while pre- 
serving and strengthening free enterprise 
and the family farm. 

“Those who have fared best during the 
years of this agricultural revolution are the 
farmers on the 2,100,000 commercial farms 
that produce 90 percent of the food and 
fiber that goes to market. Affected quite 
differently are the farmers on the 2,700,000 
other farms that produce relatively little for 
sale. To them, the farm is primarily a place 
to live, with an opportunity to grow prod- 
ucts for home use, for about three-fourths 
of their income is derived from off-farm 
sources. 

“Commercial family farms have their prob- 
lems. So do small-scale farmers, subsistence 
farmers, and part-time farmers. The prob- 
lems, however, are not always the same. 

“There is evidence that those farmers who 
produce the bulk of our farm products are 
meeting the problem of adjusting their op- 
erations to the changes now in progress. 
Moreover, there are other indications of 
strength in our farm economy. 

“Prices received by farmers on the average 
are running 3 percent above those of a year 
ago. 

“During the last 2 years, farm net income 
has stabilized following several years of de- 
cline. 

“Farm real estate prices are at an alltime 
high, reflecting a basic optimism in the fu- 
ture earning power and security which farm- 
ing and farmland ownership offer. 

“Three-fourths of our farms are owned 
by those who operate them, the highest per- 
centage on record. 

“Total debt of our farm people equals only 
11 percent of total assets as compared with 
19 percent before World War II. 

“Exports of farm products, assisted by 
special Government programs, reached an 
alltime high of $4.7 billion during the year 
ending last June 30. 

“Surplus holdings of farm products in the 
hands of Government appear to have passed 
their peak. Government investment in price- 
supported commodities now stands at about 
$7 billion, $1 billion below a year ago. 

“Substantial progress has been made in 
programs of education, research, conserva- 
tion, and other activities of proven merit. 
Work in all those areas has been substan- 
tially expanded. 

“With Government help, farm people, in 
the best American tradition, have gained 
bargaining power through their own farmer- 
owned and farmer-controlled cooperatives. 

“Yet, key problems remain unresolved, 

“Rising production costs continue to limit 
net farm income. Prices of articles farmers 
buy more than doubled from 1939 to 1952. 
Since then they have risen 3 percent. Prices 
received by farmers have not kept pace with 
their increased production costs. These are 
hard facts every farmer faces. 

“Moreover, acreage controls have failed to 
bring agricultural production into line, de- 
spite the severe restrictions they impose on 
the individual farmer’s freedom to produce 
and to market his products. And unrealis- 
tic price-support laws, some of which date 
back to the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, result, as farmers now realize, in loss 
of markets. 

“Furthermore, there are large numbers of 
rural people who have not benefited from 
price supports. Nor have they benefited as 
they should from the great changes under 
way in agriculture. In fact, some have been 
put at a competitive disadvantage by the on- 
rush of farm technology and other economic 
changes. 
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“This is true not only in particular rural 
areas of low income, but for some people in 
almost every farm community. There are 
millions of rural people who, for reasons of 
small farms, poor soils, limited resources, age, 
inadequate credit, lack of education, poor 
health, or insufficient managerial ability, 
have been unable to make the adjustments 
called for by modern technology. 

“Few of the dollars spent on agricultural 
programs have been of appreciable help to 
this group. 

“Price supports have scant meaning to a 
farmer with little to sell. 

“Reductions in acreage to support higher 
prices are contrary to the needs of a farmer 
whose production is already too small to give 
him a proper livelihood. 

“In my special agricultural message 4 years 
ago, I indicated that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture would give attention to the problems 
peculiar to farm families with low incomes. 
As a result, the rural development program 
was initiated. It is widening opportunities 
for those rural people on the lower rungs of 
the economic ladder. 

“For underemployed farmers who desire to 
continue in agriculture, the rural develop- 
ment program, in cooperation with States 
and localities, offers research, education, su- 
pervised credit, and cost sharing by the Fed- 
eral Government in improving land, timber, 
and water resources. Farm and home im- 
provements are a major part of the 

“For those who wish to supplement or Te- 
place limited farm incomes with greater in- 
come from nonfarm sources, there are being 
established vocational training programs in 
trades and skills. Additional industries are 
being established in farming areas where 
more employment and higher incomes are 
needed. Farm families which are interested 
are also being informed of job opportunities 
in other segments of the economy. 

“Though only about 3 years old, the rural 
development program has already achieved 
much, and with the increased emphasis 
planned for the coming year, progress prom- 
ises to be more rapid in the future. 

“Recommendations: 

“Basic agricultural legislation now on the 
books was originally devised as an emer- 
gency effort to cope with a depression, then 
changed to help fight a war, and subsequent- 
ly revised again in an effort to meet the 
needs of peace. It has not been adequately 
modified to deal with the effects of the tech- 
nological revolution in agriculture. This 
must now be done. 

“It is essential that the following major 
steps be taken this year to improve the 
status of rural people in greatest need, to 
aid agricultural adjustment, provide more 
freedom, expand markets, and, thereby, to 
help raise farm family income. 

“First. The conservation reserve program 
of the soil bank should be strengthened, and 
the acreage reserve program terminated aft- 
er the 1958 crop. The conservation reserve 
has shown promise in retiring marginal acres 
from crop production, in aiding the cause 
of conservation, and in taking whole farms 
out of production. The program is wholly 
voluntary and must remain so. 

“Because of its late enactment, the acre- 
age reserve program was hampered during 
1956 in achieving production adjustment. 
And although the 1957 program succeeded 
in reducing wheat production by about 175 
million bushels, cotton by 2 million bales, 
and corn by 220 million bushels below what 
it would otherwise have been, the number 
of farmers participating in 1958 is likely 
to be low, in part because of limitations that 
Congress imposed on the extent of partici- 
pation by any one farm. So in the future 
the production adjustment accomplished by 
the acreage reserve is likely to be small. 

“We should now shift the emphasis of the 
soil bank away from the short-term acre- 
age reserve, aimed at reducing surpluses of 
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particular crops, to the long-term conserva- 
tion reserve, aimed at overall production ad- 
justment. 

“This change will aid all farmers, espe- 
cially the low-income farmer, who will, if 
he desires, be better able to retire his entire 
farm from production. 

“Expansion of the conservation reserve will 
be an effective instrument of adjustment 
only if it is accompanied by needed changes 
in price supports. It must not become 
merely a means of offsetting the production 
stimulus supplied by price supports held con- 
tinually at incentive levels. 

“The budget message recommends a con- 
servation reserve program of $450 million for 
the 1959 calendar year. 

“Second. Authority to increase acreage al- 
lotments for cotton, wheat, rice, peanuts, and 
tobacco should be provided. Under present 
legislation, acreage allotments and price sup- 
ports for certain of the basic crops are deter- 
mined by legal formulas. Under these for- 
mulas, allotments have already been cut 
sharply. Allotments for certain crops are 
likely to be reduced even further, despite 
growing evidence that acreage restrictions 
have not brought about needed adjustments. 

“Authority should be provided for the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, in accordance with 
criteria which the Secretary will propose to 
the Congress, to increase allotments up to 50 
percent above the levels determined by exist- 
ing formulas. 

“The law already specifies that the Secre- 
tary may provide price support at levels above 
those determined by formula, and this au- 
thority has been used. The law should also 
provide authority to increase acreage allot- 
ments when the statistical formula yields re- 
sults clearly contrary to the general interest. 
But any acreage increases must be related to 
price adjustments which will permit the 
growth of markets necessary to absorb the in- 
creased production. 

“Such liberalization of acreage allotments 
as is possible would permit greater efficiency 
and higher incomes for small farmers who 
now are sharply restricted in the size of their 
operations, 

“Third. Acreage allotments for corn should 
be eliminated. The corn program has not 
worked. Huge surpluses have accumulated. 
As surpluses rise, present legislation pro- 
vides that allotments must shrink. As allot- 
ments shrink, participation in the corn pro- 
gram dwindles. A year ago, 62 percent of 
the corn farmers who voted in the referen- 
dum favored the elimination of corn-acreage 
allotments. In 1957, only about 14 percent 
of the corn production in the commercial 
corn area was eligible for the full price sup- 
port. Thus, as allotments shrink participa- 
tion spirals downward, and price-depressing 
surpluses spiral upward. 

“Fourth. The escalator clauses in the basic 
law should be abolished. Provisions now in 
the law require that price supports be raised 
as soon as the surplus is reduced. This 
means that as one surplus is moved, incen- 
tives are automatically provided to build 
another. Until this basic law is changed, 
farm people can expect to be kept continu- 
ally under the shadow of price-depressing 
surpluses. 

“The soil bank and surplus-disposal pro- 
grams have already cut deeply enough into 
our surplus to throw these escalator clauses 
into action to build more surpluses. Elimi- 
nation of these escalator clauses is necessary 
if surplus-disposal programs and the soil 
bank are to achieve their purpose. 

“Fifth. The overall range within which 
price supports may be provided should be 
substantially widened. Presently, price sup- 
ports must be provided by rigid formula for 
cotton, wheat, corn, rice, peanuts, tobacco, 
and dairy products between 75 and 90 per- 
cent of parity. This range is too narrow to 
permit the growth of markets needed to ab- 
sorb the production which, despite acreage 
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controls, our farms appear certain to pro- 
duce. Price supports for the above-named 
commodities should be determined admin- 
istratively between 60 percent and 90 per- 
cent of parity, using the eight guidelines now 
provided by law for practically all other com- 
modities. This needed change in price- 
support policy would open the door to market 
expansion, increased acreage allotments, and 
greater freedom to produce. 

“For commodities like the feed grains, with 
respect to which the Secretary of Agriculture 
has had wide discretion in the past, price 
support has been offered at levels as high as 
could be justified under the criteria specified 
by law. This will be the Secretary’s practice 
under the recommended legislation. 

“Sixth. Price supports for cotton should 
be based on the average quality of the crop. 
For cotton the law specifies that supports 
must be based on a grade that is far below 
the average quality. The law should be cor- 
rected to put cotton price supports on the 
same basis as for all other crops. 

“Seventh. The membership of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation Advisory Board 
should be enlarged and the Board's responsi- 
bilities increased. The recommended 
changes in determining acreage allotments 
and price-support levels will make addi- 
tional administrative discretion a necessity. 
To assist the Secretary of Agriculture in ex- 
ercising this discretion, the bipartisan Com- 
modity Credit Corporation Advisory Board 
should be increased in number from 5 to 7. 
Members should be appointed by the Presi- 
dent as at present, but with confirmation 
by the Senate. The Board should advise 
the Secretary regarding the establishing of 
price supports, determining of acreage allot- 
ments, and related subjects. 

“Eighth. The Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act should be extended. 
This law is one of the major authorities for 
moving surplus commodities. The law 
should be extended for 1 year with an addi- 
tional $1.5 billion authorized for sales for 
foreign currencies. But it must not, how- 
ever, be allowed to become a device to post- 
pone needed production and price adjust- 
ments, The extension should be limited to 
1 year to give Congress the opportunity for 
annual review. 

“Ninth. Research efforts aimed at increas- 
ing industrial uses of farm products should 
be expanded. Our farms and forests are a 
major source of our raw materials. To a 
greater degree than at present, these raw 
materials can be used in industry, thereby 
broadening markets for our abundant farm 
products. New uses and new markets can 
be developed for our surplus crops. To 
bring this about, increased utilization re- 
search is needed and is proposed in the 
budget message. This will be moving in the 
direction recommended by the President's 
Commission on Increased Industrial Use of 
Agricultural Products. 

“In addition to the nine steps outlined 
here, the Congress should, as recommended 
in the budget message (a) extend the Na- 
tional Wool Act, (b) continue the special 
school milk program, (c) broaden the sources 
of funds for the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, (d) require State participation 
in programs to relieve the effects of drought 
or other natural disaster, and (e) improve 
conservation accomplishment by restricting 
cost-sharing to those practices which achieve 
longer lasting conservation benefits. 

“These several recommendations consti- 
tute a farm, food, and fiber program which 
will assist our farmers to adjust to today’s 
rapidly changing economy. It is a progress 
program that can make a substantial con- 
tribution to the well-being of America’s 
farm families.” 

Senate Joint Resolution 160, vetoed, March 
31, 1958: 

“I return herewith, without my approval, 
Senate Joint Resolution 162. I have given 
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earnest consideration to the many represen- 
tations made to me both for and against 
it. It is my judgment that to approve this 
resolution would be ill-advised, from the 
standpoint both of the Nation and of our 
farm families as well. It is regrettable that 
for the second time in 2 years the Congress 
has sent me a farm bill which I cannot in 
good conscience approve. 

“Specifically, the resolution would have 
such consequences as these: 

“1. It would pile up more farm products 
in Government warehouses. 

“2. It would restrict the growth of mar- 
kets. 

“3. It would postpone the day when agri- 
culture can be released from the straitjacket 
of controls. 

“4. It would bypass the problems of the 
small operator who produces so little for 
sale that price supports have scant mean- 
ing. 

“5. It would hold up the needed transi- 
tion to modern parity and would in fact dis- 
regard the parity principle. 

“6. It would be unfair to those winter 
wheat growers who signed up under the 1958 
acreage reserve program with the under- 
standing that the price supports which had 
then been announced would be the effective 
rates. 

“This resolution would fix farm price sup- 
ports and farm acreage allotments at not 
less than existing levels. The true need is 
to relate both price supports and acreage 
allotments to growing market opportunities. 

“With regard to Government controls, 
what the farm economy needs is a thaw 
rather than a freeze. 

“Improvements have been made in farm 
legislation in recent years. The keys to 
these improvements have been expansion of 
markets and greater opportunity for our 
farm people to exercise their own sound 
judgment. 

“Pears were expressed by some that farm 
prices might collapse when high rigid sup- 
ports were abandoned. These fears did not 
materialize. Instead, farm prices rose. This 
month the index of prices received by farm- 
ers is 9 percent above the level that prevailed 
in June of 1955 when high rigid price sup- 
ports were last generally in effect. The par- 
ity ratio now stands at 87, up 6 points from 
& year ago. 

“Most of agriculture is without production 
controls and without price support. This is 
generally true of meat animals, poultry, and 
fruits and vegetables. 

“There is impressive evidence that farmers 
stand to profit from less rather than more 
governmental intervention. Unsupported 
prices of cattle and hogs are unusually 
S z 
“Despite these bright spots, many farm 
problems remain to be solved. The price- 
cost squeeze continues to harass our farm 
people. Production restrictions impose a 
severe burden. Many of our farmers—those 
on farms not large enough to be profitable— 
are earning incomes which are below any 
generally accepted standard. 

“Cotton, wheat, corn, and other basic crops 
have major problems. Progress in solving 
the problems of these crops cannot be made 
by going backward. We must continue in 
the direction which the Congress set in 1954 
and endorsed in 1956—changes in the direc- 
tion of greater opportunity for adjustments 
made necessary by our ever-changing agri- 
culture. 

“I said, prior to the passage of this resolu- 
tion, that what it proposed would be a turn 
of 180 degrees in the wrong direction. After 
reviewing the resolution in its final form, I 
adhere to this conviction. 

“For the 1957 crop, prices were supported, 
product by product, in accordance with a 
complex set of legislative and administrative 
considerations. The same was true in the 
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establishment of acreage allotments. To 
carry these forward unaltered, despite 
changes in demand, in supply, and in sur- 
plus stocks, would be contrary to sound legis- 
lative procedures and would completely 
disregard economic fact. 

“Now I want to turn to the progress that 
has been made through programs already 
in effect. In recent years a many-sided at- 
tack on farm problems has been launched. 
Substantial gains have been achieved: 

“Through the rural development program 
to help those at the low end of the income 
scale. 

“Through market-making exports which 
last year reached an alltime high. 

“Through providing needed credit to family 

arms. 


“Through sharing our abundance with the 
needy at home and abroad. 

“Through market development in coopera- 
tion with producer organizations and the 
food trade, 

“Through surplus reduction, which has cut 
down our stocks by more than a billion 
dollars 


“Through stepped-up research to find new 
uses for farm products. 

“Through special programs to increase 
milk consumption. 

“Through expanded long-range conserva- 
tion measures. 

“While it is necessary to reject the freeze 
embodied in this resolution, the Congress 
and the executive branch can be helpful in 
other ways. 

“A five-point program should be under- 
taken, involving various separate but related 
actions. Some of these are the responsibility 
of the Congress and some are administrative. 
Some call for legislation, while ample au- 
thority already exists for others. 

“1. The old basic law should be revised. On 
January 16, 1958, I sent to the Congress a 
special message on agriculture which recom- 
mended needed changes. Many of the prob- 
lems will be alleviated if the Congress will 
act on these proposals in this session: 

“Authority to increase acreage allotments 
up to 50 percent, and to widen the range 
within which price supports may be provided. 

“Elimination of acreage allotments for 
corn, permitting all corn farmers to plant in 
accordance with their best management de- 
cisions, so that price supports would apply 
to all corn rather than, as the freeze bill 
would have it, to only about 1 acre in 7 
in the commercial corn area. 

“Abolishment of escalator clauses in the 
law because these rigid provisions keep farm 
people continually under the shadow of 
price-depressing surpluses. 

“Extension of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act, with substan- 
tial increased authority to move surplus 
stocks abroad. 

“Shifting the price supports for cotton to 
the average of the crop, the same as for all 
other farm products. 

“There is opportunity to make these needed 
changes before fall seeding time if the mat- 
ter is undertaken promptly. 

“2. When these necessary legislative 
changes have been made, 1959 acreage allot- 
ments will be established at levels as high 
or higher than those prevailing in 1958. Cer- 
tain statutory provisions which place a floor 
under acreage allotments for cotton and rice 
are scheduled to expire after the 1958 crop. 
Producers face sharp acreage reductions un- 
less the law is changed. When the Secretary 
of Agriculture has been given the necessary 
authority to adjust price supports and acre- 
age allotments he will set 1959 allotments at 
levels at least as high as those in use this 
year. For cotton and rice these allotments 
will be substantially above the levels which 
would otherwise prevail. 

“3. When necessary new authorization is 
provided in keeping with my legislative 
recommendations, the special export pro- 
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grams for our surplus crops will be enlarged. 
Opportunities exist to export, both for dol- 
lars and through special programs, large 
quantities of our staple commodities. 

“Wheat is becoming better known to con- 
sumers abroad. Market development and 
promotional activities have made more peo- 
ple acquainted with the merits of our many 
export products. These commodities can 
alleviate hunger and need, and should be so 
used. 

“4. Dairy products acquired under the 
price-support operation will be used outside 
the regular domestic commercial market. 
These products will not be offered for sale 
in such markets during the remainder of 
1958 at less than 90 percent of parity. While 
freezing supports would not be a useful step, 
we seek to help the dairy industry in other 
ways. 

“To strengthen markets, the butter, cheese, 
and dry milk acquired under price support 
will be donated to the school lunch program, 
to charitable institutions, and to needy per- 
sons. Exports will be made when this can 
appropriately be done. 

“Such inventory management will serve 
to bolster the market. 

“Meanwhile, the administration will con- 
tinue to support the special school milk and 
armed services milk programs. We will also 
support as a further aid to dairy farmers, 
the accelerated bruccelosis control program. 
Stepped up promotional activity will increase 
consumption. 

“Every constructive step available to us 
will be taken to increase the use of our 
wholesome dairy products. 

“5. An export program for cotton, corn, 
and other feed grains, similar to the present 
export program on wheat, will be put into 
effect. This can be done without legislation. 
The effect of this program will be to move 
these products directly from commercial 
markets to the export trade without running 
them through the Commodity Credit Corp- 
oration. Under the wheat export program 
farmers have obtained broader markets and 
substantial price benefits in the marketplace. 
Marketing efficiency has been promoted and 
the amount of wheat which has moved into 
Government channels has been reduced. The 
new program for cotton and feed grains is 
expected to have similar effects. 

“To meet the rapidly changing conditions 
in agriculture, farmers must be able to make 
their own management decisions on their 
own farms. They must not have their pro- 
duction and prices frozen in an outmoded 
pattern. They must not be made the cap- 
tives of a restricted history; they must be 
given freedom to build a brighter future. 
This can be done if farmers and those who 
serve them will team up in support of 
sound legislative and administrative action.” 

Budget message for 1959, January 13, 1958: 

“I shall send to the Congress shortly a 
special message recommending certain 
changes in existing legislation that will per- 
mit the Secretary of Agriculture to establish 
price supports for basic crops consistent with 
the increased productive capacity of our ag- 
riculture. These measures could not begin 
to have a significant effect in freeing the 
farm economy from Government controls 
before 1960 under a program of gradual ad- 
justment of production to normal market de- 
mands. 

“Titles I and II of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 ex- 
pire on June 30, 1958. Although sales of 
surplus agricultural commodities for foreign 
currencies under title I of this act do not 
provide a solution to the basic problem of 
adjusting agricultural production, they have 
proved to be an important temporary method 
of coping with problems arising out of the 
longtime accumulation of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities. This budget proposes 
extension of titles I and II of this act for 1 
additional year, with an increase from the 
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present $4 billion to $5.5 billion in the au- 
thorization for the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to incur costs and losses under title 
I. Such an authorization does not consti- 
tute new obligational authority, but the re- 
sulting costs and losses necessitate new obli- 
gational authority in future years to reim- 
burse the Corporation. The budget includes, 
therefore, an anticipated 1958 supplemental 
appropriation of $1.3 billion to reimburse the 
Corporation for the 1957 program. The op- 
erations of title I of this act and the uses of 
the foreign currencies are summarized in the 
Department of Agriculture chapter of part II 
of the budget. 

“Both the acreage reserve and the conser- 
vation reserve programs of the soil bank 
have been helpful in diverting cropland from 
the production of agricultural commodities 
that are in excess supply. After careful con- 
sideration, however, I believe that more ma- 
terial and lasting benefits per dollar spent, 
both in reducing production of surplus crops 
and in obtaining enduring conservation of 
the Nation’s agricultural resources, will be 
achieved under the conservation reserve pro- 
gram. This budget, therefore, proposes 
termination of the acreage reserve program 
at the end of the 1958 crop year, and recom- 
mends a conservation reserve program of $450 
million for the 1959 calendar year, an in- 
crease of $125 million above the program for 
1958, 

“I also recommend that the special school 
milk program be extended after its present 
expiration date of June 30, 1958, that the 
National Wool Act be extended, and that 
legislation be enacted to require a greater 
sharing by the States in the costs of disaster 
relief assistance to farmers.” 

Economic Report for 1958, January 20, 
1958: 

“The achievements of statutory price ob- 
jectives has been premised on appropriate 
adjustments of output by growers. Yet there 
is little support, among farmers or in the 
Congress, for controls that would be severe 
enough to implement current price objec- 
tives, except possibly for tobacco. Acreage 
allotments for corn have become largely in- 
operative and should be eliminated. Within 
the limits of general statutory principles, 
the Secretary should be given discretionary 
authority to increase allotments of other 
basic crops now governed by legal formulas. 

The acreage reserve program has tempo- 
rarily contributed to a reduction of output 
of certain crops, by voluntary means, without 
loss of net income to growers but at a high 
cost to the Treasury. This program should 
be permitted to expire at the end of the 1958 
crop season. Longer term contracts under 
the conservation reserve program promise to 
be more useful in promoting agricultural 
adjustments and the conservation of natural 
resources. If we are to avoid moving toward 
tighter restraints on production, it is imper- 
ative that the stimulus to current output 
should be less than that now supplied by 
various Government programs. At the same 
time that the conservation reserve program 
is strengthened, consideration should be 
given to further consolidation of the Federal 
Government's widespread activities in soil 
and water conservation. 

“The Commodity Credit Corporation Ad- 
visory Board should be enlarged; its members 
should require confirmation by the Senate; 
and its powers should extend to advising the 
Secretary of Agriculture in the exercise of 
the wider discretionary authority requested 
for determining both acreage allotments and 
price support levels, as well as related mat- 
ters. 

“The Commission on Increased Industrial 
Use of Agricultural Products, appointed pur- 
suant to Public Law 540 of the 84th Congress, 
made a number of useful suggestions for 
widening the markets for existing farm prod- 
ucts and for developing new crops. While 
unrealizable hopes must be guarded against, 
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more funds can usefully be diverted to re- 
search and promotion in this area within the 
limits of present statutory authority and 
without the creation of a new administrative 
agency in the executive branch. 

“The Federal Government assumes certain 
responsibilities in assisting farm people who 
are hit hard by natural disaster and those 
who are handicapped by chronically low in- 
comes. Although drought in the Great 
Plains is no longer a matter of immediate 
concern, important recommendations con- 
veyed in the Presidential drought message of 
March 5, 1957, should be implemented at an 
early date. In particular, the distribution 
formula under title I of the Bankhead-Jones 
Act should be revised so as to permit alloca- 
tion of a larger amount of loan funds to 
areas in acute need; and States should be 
required to contribute at least 25 percent of 
disaster-relief costs in certain emergency 


programs. 

“The rural development program is a long- 
range program. It enlists private and pub- 
lic cooperation to raise levels of living in 
low-income rural areas. Among these efforts 
are improved vocational education, more ef- 
fective employment and public health serv- 
ices, and the encouragement of local indus- 
trialization as well as better farming. The 
soundness of this approach is widely ac- 
cepted and the results being attained war- 
rant continued support of this p: by 
the Congress, but it requires no new legisla- 
tion at this time.” 

Message from the President of the United 
States relative to an agricultural program, 
January 29, 1959: 

“There are produced, in the United States, 
some 250 farm commodities. The law has 
required that prices of 12 of these be sup- 
ported at prescribed minimum levels. It is 
this requirement, together with the level of 
required support, that has created our farm 
surplus problems. Farmers who produce 
cattle, hogs, poultry, fruits, vegetables, and 
various other products the prices of which 
are not supported—as well as those who 
produce crops the prices of which are sup- 
ported at discretionary levels—have general- 
ly experienced growing markets rather than 
a buildup of stocks in warehouses. 

“Three of the 12 mandatory products 
(wheat, corn, and cotton) account for about 
85 percent of the Federal inventory of price- 
supported commodities though they produce 
only 20 percent of the total cash farm in- 
come. 

“The price-support and production-control 
program has not worked. 

“1, Most of the dollars are spent on the 
production of a relatively few large pro- 
ducers. 

“Nearly a million and a half farms pro- 
duce wheat. Ninety percent of the expendi- 
tures for price support on wheat result from 
production of about half of these farms— 
the largest ones. 

“Nearly a million farms produce cotton. 
Seventy-five percent of the expenditures for 
cotton price support result from production 
of about one-fourth of these farms—the 
largest ones. 

“For other supported crops, a similarly 
disproportionate share of the expenditure 
goes to the large producers. 

“For wheat, cotton, and rice producers 
who have allotments of 100 acres or more, 
the net budgetary expenditures per farm for 
the present fiscal year are approximately as 
follows: 


Per farm 


“Though some presently unknown share 
of these expenditures will eventually be re- 
covered through surplus disposal, the final 
cost of the operation will undoubtedly be 
impressively large. 
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“Clearly, the existing price-support pro- 
gram channels most of the dollars to those 
who store the surpluses and to relatively few 
producers of a few crops. It does little to 
help the farmers in greatest difficulty. For 
small operators the rural development pro- 
gram approach, which helps develop addi- 
tional sources of income, has clearly demon- 
strated that it is a far better alternative. 

“2. The control program does not control. 

“Mandatory supports are at a level which 
so stimulates new technology and the flow 
of capital into production as to offset, in 
large part, the control effort. 

“Despite acreage allotments and market- 
ing quotas, despite a large soil-bank program 
and despite massive surplus disposal, Gov- 
ernment investment in farm commodities 
will soon be at a new record high. On July 
1, 1959, total Government investment in 
farm commodities will total $9.1 billion. In- 
vestment in commodities for which price sup- 
port is mandatory will total $7.6 billion, of 
which $7.5 billion will consist of those crops 
designated by law as basic commodities: 
wheat, corn, cotton, rice, peanuts, and 
tobacco. And these stocks are increasing 
rather than diminishing. 

“We already hold such huge stocks of 
wheat that if not 1 bushel of the oncom- 
ing crop were harvested we would still have 
more than enough for domestic use, export 
sales, foreign donation, and needed carryover 
for an entire year. 

“3. The program is excessively expensive. 

“When the 1958 crops have come into Gov- 
ernment ownership, the cost, in terms of 
storage, interest, and other charges, of man- 
aging our inventory of supported crops, for 
which commercial markets do not exist at 
the support levels, will be running at a stag- 
gering rate, in excess of a billion dollars a 
year. Unless fundamental changes are made, 
this annual cost will rise. 

“This sum is approximately equal to the 
record amount being spent in fiscal 1960 by 
the Federal Government on all water- 
resource projects in the United States, in- 
cluding power, flood control, reclamation, 
and improvement of rivers and harbors. 

“During the present fiscal year, the net 
budgetary outlay for programs for the sta- 
bilization of farm prices and farm income 
will be $5.4 billion; $4.3 billion of this is for 
commodities for which price supports are 
mandatory. While some unpredictable part 
of this outlay will be recovered in later 
years through sales for dollars, sales for for- 
eign currency and through barter, the cost 
will be great, especially when compared with 
the net income of all farm operators in the 
United States, which in 1958 was $13 bil- 
lion. Budgetary expenditures primarily for 
the support of farm prices and farm income 
are now equal to about 40 percent of net 
farm income. 

“Not a bushel of wheat nor a pound of 
cotton presently is exported without direct 
cost to the Federal Treasury. 

“Heavy costs might be justifiable if they 
were temporary, if they were solving the 
problems of our farmers, and if they were 
leading to a better balance of supplies and 
markets. But unfortunately this is not 
true. 

“These difficulties are not to be attributed 
to any failure on the part of our farm peo- 
ple, who have done an outstanding job of 
producing efficiently. They have in fact 
responded to the price incentive as farm 
people—and other people—traditionally 
have. 

“Our farm families deserve programs that 
build markets. Instead they have programs 
that lose markets. This is because the over- 
all standards for the programs that they 
have are outdated relationships that exist- 
ed nearly half a century ago. This was be- 
fore 60 percent of our present population 
was born. 
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“At that time it took 106 man-hours to 
grow and harvest 100 bushels of wheat. In 
recent years it has taken not 106 but 22. 
Since then the yield of wheat has doubled. 
Similar dramatic changes have occurred for 
other crops. 

“It is small wonder that a program devel- 
oped many years ago to meet the problems 
of depression and war is ill adapted to a 
time of prosperity, peace, and revolutionary 
changes in production. 

“The need to reduce the incentives for 
excess production has been explicit in the 
three special messages on agriculture which 
I have previously sent to the Congress. The 
point has repeatedly been made by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in his testimony and 
in his statements to the Congress. The Con- 
gress has moved in the right direction but 
by an insufficient amount, There has been 
a general tendency to underestimate the 
pace at which farm technology has been 
moving forward. Hence there has been a 
tendency to underestimate the production- 
inducing effect of the prescribed minimum 
price support levels. 

“Recommendation: 

“I recommend that prices for those com- 
modities subject to mandatory supports be 
related to a percentage of the average mar- 
ket price during the immediately preceding 
years. The appropriate percentage of the 
average market price should be discretionary 
with the Secretary of Agriculture at a level 
not less than 75 and not more than 90 per- 
cent of such average in accordance with the 
general guidelines set forth in the law. 
Growers of corn, our most valuable crop, 
have already chosen, by referendum vote, 
program changes which include supports 
based on such an average of market prices. 

“If, despite the onrush of science in agri- 
culture, resulting in dramatic increases in 
yields per acre, the Congress still prefers to 
relate price supports to existing standards, 
the Secretary should be given discretion to 
establish the level in accordance with the 
guidelines now fixed by law for all commod- 
ities except those for which supports pres- 
ently are mandatory. 

“Either of these changes would be con- 
structive. The effect of either would be to 
reconcile the farm program with the facts 
of modern agriculture, to reduce the incen- 
tive for unrealistic production, to move in 
the direction of easing production controls, 
to permit the growth of commercial mar- 
kets, and to cut the cost of Federal programs. 

“As we move to realistic farm programs, 
we must continue our vigorous efforts fur- 
ther to expand markets and find additional 
outlets for our farm products, both at home 
and abroad. In these efforts there is an im- 
mediate and direct bearing on the cause 
of world peace. Food can be a powerful in- 
strument for all the free world in building 
a durable peace. We and other surplus- 
producing nations must do our very best to 
make the fullest constructive use of our 
abundance of agricultural products to this 
end. These past 4 years our special export 
programs have provided friendly food-deficit 
nations with $4 billion worth of farm prod- 
ucts that we have in abundance. I am set- 
ting steps in motion to explore anew with 
other surplus-producing nations all practical 
means of utilizing the various agricultural 
surpluses of each in the interest of rein- 
forcing peace and the well-being of friendly 
peoples throughout the world—in short, us- 
ing food for peace. 

“Certain details regarding the needed 
changes in law, particularly with reference 
to wheat, are appended to this message in 
the form of a memorandum to me from the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

“Difficulties of the present program should 
not drive us to programs which would in- 
volve us in even greater trouble. I refer to 
direct payment programs, which could soon 
make virtually all farm people dependent, 
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for a large share of their income, upon 
annual appropriations from the Federal 
Treasury. I refer also to various multiple- 
price programs, which would tax the Amer- 
jean consumer so as to permit sale for feed 
and export at lower prices. 

“To assist the Congress in discharging its 
responsibility, the administration stands 
ready, as always, to provide the appropriate 
committees with studies, factual data, and 
_ judgments. Continuation of the price sup- 
port and production control programs in 
their present form would be intolerable. 

“I urge the Congress to deal promptly 
with this problem.” 

Message from the President of the United 
States transmitting recommendations for 
three matters requiring urgent consideration 
and action, May 13, 1959: 

“In making my legislative recommenda- 
tions in January of this year I called to the 
particular attention of the Congress three 
matters requiring urgent consideration and 
action. It is now some 4 months since I 
made these recommendations and to date 
the Congress has dealt finally with none of 
them. On one, it has taken no action at 
all. 

“These recommendations were as follows: 

1. To avert a serious disruption of the 
Interstate Highway program due to an im- 
pending deficit in the highway trust fund, 
I recommended a temporary increase in the 
Federal tax on motor fuels; 

“2. To avoid the possibility of a serious 
interruption in homebuilding, I recom- 
mended corrective legislation. 

“Since these recommendations were made, 
time has grown steadily shorter and the 
problems occasioned by the lack of action in 
the Congress increasingly critical. 

“HIGHWAY TRUST FUND 

“In setting up the Interstate Highway pro- 
gram in 1956, the Congress provided that it 
be conducted on a pay-as-you-go basis and, 
to accomplish this purpose, established the 
highway trust fund. Motor fuels and other 
highway user taxes are paid into this fund, 
and Federal grants, amounting to 90 per- 
cent of the cost of building the Interstate 
Highway System, are paid to the States out 
of the fund. 

“Legislation enacted last year, however, 
has increased the rate at which money is 
being spent from the fund and nothing has 
been done to put more money into the fund. 
Because the law wisely requires that the 
fund's expenditures not exceed its receipts, 
it will be impossible this year, without con- 
gressional action, to apportion funds so that 
the States may make commitments for future 
highway construction. Apportionments in 
the year would also be far below 
those needed to carry forward the roadbuild- 
ing schedule now contemplated by law. 

“To keep the highway trust fund on a 
pay-as-you-go basis and to maintain the 
planned construction schedule, I recom- 
mended a temporary increase of 144 cents a 
gallon in the Federal tax on motor fuels, 
effective July 1 of this year. 

“The recent suggestion that receipts from 
the manufacturers’ excise tax on automo- 
biles be earmarked for the trust fund is an 
“unsatisfactory alternative. The transfer of 
those receipts, running about a billion dol- 
lars a year, from the general fund to the 
highway trust fund would mean only that 
the problem would then be to raise new 
taxes to replenish the loss to the general 
fund. 

“An even more unsatisfactory alternative, 
proposed by some, would be legislation to 
Waive the pay-as-you-go requirement. This 
would only be a refusal to face reality—one 
that the Congress would be hard put to ex- 
plain. Less than 3 years ago, as a matter 
of legislative policy, the Congress declared 
in the Highway Revenue Act of 1956 that 
if it ever appears that the trust fund's total 
receipts will be less than its total expendi- 
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tures ‘the Congress shall enact legislation 
in order to bring about a balance of total 
receipts and total expenditures.’ 

“Less than 2 months remain for timely, 
responsible action by the Congress on my 
recommendation. 


“HOUSING 


“In January I urged the enactment of 
emergency legislation to increase by $6 bil- 
lion the Federal Housing Administration's 
authority to insure privately extended home 
mortgages. 

“This recommendation has not been 
enacted. The height of the homebuilding 
season is upon us, builders must plan ahead, 
and the agency’s insurance authority is in 
danger of being exhausted. 

“The $6 billion increase in authority in- 
volves no Federal spending and FHA’s opera- 
tions are self-supporting. 

“Because it could see that its authority 
was running out, the agency late last year, 
where it could, began issuing agreements to 
insure in the future provided it then actu- 
ally had authority remaining. By thus sub- 
stituting provisional agreements for actual 
commitments, the agency has been able to 
avoid an abrupt halt in its operations due 
to a lack of insurance authority. 

“Although the agency may be able to con- 
tinue on this temporary basis until June 30, 
the end of the fiscal year, the situation grows 
more precarious every day. The agency’s 
outstanding agreements to insure in the fu- 
ture now exceed $3 billion, more than twice 
the amount of the agency’s remaining au- 
thority to make actual insurance commit- 
ments, 

“To avoid the possibility of a serious in- 
terruption in homebuilding all across Amer- 
ica, sound congressional action in this area 
is urgently needed. 


“WHEAT 


“I have frequently requested legislation 
to deliver our farmers and taxpayers every- 
where from the mounting failures and stag- 
gering excesses of the mandatory farm price 
support and production control program. 
Unless this pressing issue is squarely met 
and resolutely dealt with, the next few years 
will see the surplus problem, because of its 
staggering cost to increasingly frustrated 
and impatient taxpayers, crash of its own 
weight, carrying with it all that is sound 
and good in the support of agriculture by 
the Federal Government. 

“The most dramatic failure of all—and 
the problem requiring the most urgent at- 
tention—is the wheat program. Surplus 
wheat stocks are already 244 times our an- 
nual domestic consumption for food. By 
July 1 of next year these stocks are expected 
to reach 1.5 billion bushels and to involve 
an investment of $3.5 billion by the Federal 
Government. Wheat storage, handling and 
interest charges alone will cost the Ameri- 
can taxpayers close to half a billion dollars 
in the next fiscal year. Final proof of the 
present program’s utter failure to control 
production lies in the fact that the last 
wheat crop was the largest in history. 

“Because the Secretary of Agriculture is 
required by law to announce a continuation 
of this thoroughly discredited program by 
the 15th of May, in January I urgently rec- 
ommended corrective legislation. The dead- 
line set by law is now only 2 days away. 
No such legislation has been passed. 

“I understand that at this late hour the 
Congress has elected further to postpone its 
decision by briefly extending the deadline 
for announcing next year's wheat program. 
Having chosen this course, the Congress 
should use this added time to enact realistic 
and constructive legislation that will effec- 
tively avert the impending disaster in wheat. 

“I am compelled once again to call these 
particular matters to the special attention 
of the Congress because the orderly and ef- 
ficient conduct of the people’s business so 
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requires. I urge the Congress to act ex- 
peditiously in these critical areas.” 

State of the Union message, January 9, 
1959: 

“Fourth, action is required to make more 
effective use of the large Federal expendi- 
tures for agriculture and to achieve greater 
fiscal control in this area. 

“Outlays of the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the current fiscal year, for the 
support of farm prices on a very few farm 
products, will exceed $5 billion. That is a 
sum equal to approximately two-fifths of the 
net income of all farm operators in the 
United States. 

“By the end of this fiscal year it is esti- 
mated that there will be in Government 
hands surplus farm products worth about 
$9 billion. And by July 1, 1959, Govern- 
ment expenditures for storage, interest, and 
handling of its agricultural inventory will 
reach a rate of $1 billion a year. 

“This level of expenditure for farm prod- 
ucts could be made willingly for a tem- 
porary period if it were leading to a sound 
solution of the problem. But unfortunately 
this is not true. We need new legislation. 

“In the past I have sent messages to the 
Congress requesting greater freedom for our 
farmers to manage their own farms and 
greater freedom for markets to reflect the 
wishes of producers and consumers. Legis- 
lative changes that followed were appropri- 
ate in direction but did not go far enough. 

“The situation calls for prompt and forth- 
right action. Recommendation for action 
will be contained in a message to be trans- 
mitted to the Congress shortly.” 

Budget message for 1960, January 19, 
1959: 


“HIGHLIGHTS OF LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM IN THE 
1960 BUDGET 

“Authorize: 

“1. A transitional 4-year program of grants 
for construction of civil airport facilities. 

“2. Loans and grants to aid areas of 
chronic unemployment. 

“3. A 6-year program of urban renewal 
capital grants. 

“4, Revenue bond financing for TVA gen- 
erating facilities. 

5. Statehood for Hawaii and home rule 
for the District of Columbia. 

“6. Item veto for legislation authorizing 
expenditures and for appropriation bills. 

7. Revisions in the agricultural price sup- 
port program. 

“8. Widening coverage of unemployment 
compensation. 

“Continue: 

“9, Military draft, reserve forces, and re- 
lated legislation. 

“10. Mutual security program with 
strengthened investment guarantees. 

“11. Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act. 

“12. Current tax rates for corporation in- 
come taxes and excise taxes which are sched- 
uled for reduction under existing law. 

“Strengthen and improve: 

“13. Housing mortgage insurance pro- 
grams. 

“14. Minimum wage and 8-hour laws, 

“15. Statutory protection in labor- — 
agement relations. 

“16. Requirements for conduct of labor 
union affairs, including welfare and benefit 
plan reporting. 

“Repeal: 

“17. Limitations on minimum strength of 
military reserve forces and on disposal of 
unneeded military real estate.” 


Budget message for 1960, January 19, 1959: 
“LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS TO ADAPT PROGRAMS TO 


CHANGED CIRCUMSTANCES IN THE 1960 
BUDGET 


“Encourage more private financing for 


credit programs through flexible interest 
rates and other changes: 


“1, Veterans housing loans. 
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“2. Rental, military, and cooperative hous- 
ing mortgages. 

“3. Rural electrification and telephone 
loans. 

“4, College housing loans. 

“5. Maritime mortgages. 

“Authorize sale of property: 

“§. Surplus military and other real prop- 
erty. 

7. Alaska communications system and re- 
lated facilities. 

“Review and revise operating and benefit 
standards: 

“8. Foreign bidding on certain military 
contracts. 

“9. Agricultural conservation program. 

“10. Military service credits for railroad 
retirement. 

“11. Veterans pensions and other pro- 
grams. 

“Expand non-Federal participation: 

“12. Urban renewal. 

“13. Flood control. 

“14. School aid in federally affected areas. 

“15. Waste treatment construction grants. 

“16. Vocational education grants. 

“17. Public assistance. 

“18. Feed and seed assistance in disaster 
areas. 

* * * * * 

„Continue the adjustments needed for a 
freer agricultural economy with less reliance 
on the Federal Treasury.—The agricultural 
sector of our economy is in the paradoxical 
situation of having more efficient farms than 
ever before and yet of being more dependent 
upon Federal financial aid. During the cur- 
rent fiscal year, budget expenditures for agri- 
culture and agricultural resources are ex- 
pected to reach a peak of $6.8 billion. For 
the coming year, they are estimated to de- 
cline to about $6 billion, mainly as a result 
of the termination of the acreage reserve of 
the soil bank. 

“About three-quarters of these expendi- 
tures are for price supports and other pro- 
grams to stabilize farm prices and income. 
Other expenditures for agriculture consist 
primarily of payments for conservation; loans 
for rural electrification, telephones, and farm 
ownership and operation; and research and 
extension activities. 

“Last year, the Congress enacted some 
changes in price-support laws, but additional 
amendments are necessary to help our agri- 
cultural economy adjust to the continuing 
revolution in farming technology. Changes 
are also needed in other agricultural pro- 
grams. Legislative proposals will be trans- 
mitted later which should help our agricul- 
tural economy gradually free itself from so 
much Government support and control.” 

Budget message for 1960, January 19, 1959: 


“AGRICULTURE AND AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES 


“Expenditures for agriculture and agricul- 
tural resources are surpassed in magnitude 
in the budget only by outlays for national 
security and for interest on the public debt. 
The continuing heavy impact of agricultural 
programs on the budget is mainly the result 
of the continued high volume of agricultural 
production and our long-established and 
now largely outmoded system of farm price 
supports. This system of price supports is 
not suited to the technically more efficient 
agriculture that has been rapidly developing 
in this country. The system provides pro- 
duction incentives that impede needed ad- 
justments and encourages the production of 
surpluses which, in turn, result in increased 
Government outlays for commodity loans and 
purchases, and for storage and interest costs. 

“Legislation is urgently needed, therefore, 
to make further revisions in the price sup- 
port program. Recommendations will be 
sent to the Congress in a special message on 
agriculture. In this budget I am recom- 
mending extension of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 
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(Public Law 480) and the Sugar Act, major 
changes in the rural credit programs, and 
a reduction in the advance authorization for 
the agricultural conservation program. 

“Estimated expenditures for agricultural 
programs in fiscal year 1960 are $6 billion, 
which is $779 million less than the estimate 
for the current year, but $1.6 billion more 
than was actually spent in 1958. The main 
part of the decrease expected in 1960 is in 
the soil bank program, because the acreage 
reserve portion terminated at the end of the 
1958 crop year. 

“Total new authority to incur obligations 
requested for agriculture and agricultural 
resources in 1960 is $5.1 billion. This amount 
includes, among others, $2 billion to restore 
the capital impairment of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation resulting from price sup- 
port losses, and $1.2 billion to reimburse the 
Corporation for estimated costs and losses 
under other programs financed through that 
agency. All of these Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration costs and losses are reflected in 
budget expenditures of 1959 and prior years. 

“Price supports and related programs: 
Expenditures for price supports and other 
programs to stabilize farm prices and farm 
income will comprise about 75 percent of 
total expenditures for agriculture and agri- 
cultural resources in 1960. 

“Because of the many uncertainties with 
respect to future production, consumption, 
and exports of farm commodities, it is diffi- 
cult to estimate the expenditures required 
for price supports. The budget assumes 
that crop yields in 1959 will be lower on 
the average than the record yields of 1958, 
but that a part of the land that was in the 
acreage reserve of the soil bank will be used 
to produce additional price-supported crops 
in the 1959 crop year. The shift of this idle 
land to crops will be a factor contributing 
to continued heavy Commodity Credit 
Corporation expenditures under existing 
laws. 

“Because of the technological revolution 
that is still increasing productivity in agri- 
culture, farmers continue to produce more 
than can be marketed at home and abroad. 
Under our present open-end price support 
system, this excess production results in in- 
creased Federal loans and purchases and 
increased carryover inventories. Total loans 
and commodity inventories of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation on June 30, 1958, 
amounted to $7.1 billion. This accumulation 
is expected to rise to $9.1 billion by June 
30, 1959, and still further to nearly $10.5 
billion by June 30, 1960. To prevent con- 
tinuation of huge Federal outlays, legisla- 
tion will be proposed to make badly needed 
changes in the price support system. 

“Titles I and II of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 ex- 
pire on December 31, 1959. Sales of farm 
commodities for foreign currencies under 
title I of this act and donations of com- 
modities for relief purposes under title II 
have provided a temporary method of coping 
with some of the continuing excess pro- 
duction of farm commodities. This budget 
proposes extension of titles I and II of this 
act for 1 additional year, with an increase 
from $6,250 million to $7,750 million in the 
authorization for the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to incur costs and losses under 
title I. 

“The International Wheat Agreement be- 
tween wheat importing and wheat exporting 
countries expires on July 31, 1959. The de- 
sirability of extending this agreement is cur- 
rently being studied. 

“Although the Sugar Act, which serves to 
stabilize domestic sugar prices and assure 
adequate domestic supplies, does not expire 
until December 31, 1960, it is recommended 
that the act be extended at this time in 
order to give sugar producers needed time 
for production planning.” 
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Economic Report, January 20, 1959: 
“AGRICULTURE 


“Recommendations will be made to the 
Congress by the Executive with a view to 
reducing the cost of price stabilization op- 
erations, stopping the increase in surplus 
stocks, and making progress in the reduction 
of accumulated supplies. Major revisions 
are overdue in the legislation relating to 
these agricultural programs. In their present 
form, these statutes have the effect of add- 
ing many billions of dollars annually to the 
Federal budget. Net budget expenditures for 
agricultural price and income support in- 
creased from an annual average of $3.5 bil- 
lion during the fiscal years 1955-58 to an 
estimated $5.4 billion in the fiscal year 1959. 

“What is more, experience has demon- 
strated that it is very difficult to foretell re- 
liably how much the Federal Government 
will be required to expend in a given fiscal 
period under what are essentially open-end 
commitments for price support, a fact that 
greatly complicates the management of the 
Federal Government's fiscal affairs. 

“Even these large expenditures have not 
brought farm output into line with commer- 
cial demands at home and abroad while 
maintaining and stabilizing farm income. 
Ever since the Korean conflict, the aggre- 
gate ouput of our farms has exceeded these 
demands by substantial amounts. Steps 
taken to reduce surpluses while protecting 
farm incomes—Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion support of prices at slightly declining 
minimum levels, retirement of acreage from 
cultivation, and large exports under loan or 
subsidy arrangements—have not succeeded 
in preventing an increase in surplus stocks. 
By June 30, 1959, there will be a record 
carryover of 1.3 billion bushels of wheat, the 
equivalent of more than 2 years of domestic 
requirements, and a carryover of 1.8 billion 
bushels of corn. Stocks of cotton remain 
excessive; stocks of tobacco and rice are 
large; and if it were not for the surplus dis- 
posal program, stocks of dairy products and 
of fats and oils would be high. 

“The investment of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation in price supported commodities 
is expected to rise to more than $9 billion by 
June 30, 1959, and to almost $10.5 billion by 
June 30, 1960. To carry out existing com- 
mitments on price support activities will 
probably require use of most of the Corpora- 
tion’s borrowing authority of $14.5 billion. 
Expenditures of the Federal Government for 
storage, transportation, and interest on these 
surplus holdings are estimated at $850 mil- 
lion for the fiscal year 1959 and at $1.2 bil- 
lion for the fiscal year 1960. 

“The recent sharp increase in the cost of 
our agricultural programs is due in part to 
exceptionally favorable crop conditions in 
1958. But a major part of the increase is 
due to the programs themselves. These are 
not properly adjusted to the rapidity with 
which farm technology is improving. 
Remedial legislation should be enacted with- 
out delay. Even though action taken at this 
time can become effective only in the fiscal 
year 1961, steps to bring the price stabiliza- 
tion expenditures of the Federal Government 
under control and to reduce them materially 
are urgently needed. 

“Actually, the majority of farm people de- 
rive little or no benefit from our agricultural 
price support legislation. Cattle ranchers, 
producers of poultry and eggs, and growers 
of fruits and vegetables operate their farms 
today practically without price supports. 
Only some 1.5 million of our commercial 
farmers are the recipients of price support 
outlays in any material amounts and, within 
this group, those with the higher incomes are 
the main beneficiaries. More than 2.5 mil- 
lion farmers—whose annual sales are less 
than $2,500 and who produce each year only 
about 9 percent of our marketed farm 
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products—receive only very small supple- 
ments, or none at all, to their incomes from 
Government expenditures for price support.” 

State of the Union message, January 7, 
1960: 

“Our basic farm laws were written 27 years 
ago, in an emergency effort to redress hard- 
ship caused by a worldwide depression. They 
were continued—and their economic distor- 
tions intensified—during World War II in 
order to provide incentives for production 
of food needed to sustain a war-torn world. 

“Today our farm problem is totally differ- 
ent. It is that of effectively adjusting to 
the changes caused by a scientific revolution. 

“When the original farm laws were written, 
an hour's farm labor produced only one- 
fourth as much wheat as at present. Farm 
legislation is woefully out of date, ineffective, 
and expensive. 

“For we have gone on with an out- 
moded system which not only has failed to 
protect farm income, but also has produced 
soaring, threatening surpluses. Our farms 
have been left producing for war while 
America has long been at peace. 

“Once again I urge Congress to enact legis- 
lation that will gear production more closely 
to markets, make costly surpluses more man- 
ageable, provide greater freedom in farm 
operations, and steadily achieve increased net 
farm incomes.” 

Budget message for 1961, January 18, 1960: 


“AGRICULTURE AND AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES 


“Budget totals 
“[In billions] 


“LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 
“(In addition to program extensions) 


“1. Further revise agricultural price sup- 
programs, and extend with revisions the 
Oe tenn reserve program. 
2. Strengthen food-for-peace program. 

“3. Revise interest rates for rural electric 
and telephone loans. 

“4, Simplify and consolidate loan author- 
ity of Secretary of Agriculture for farm own- 
ership and operation. 

“5. Require greater sharing by States in 
costs of farm disaster relief. 

“6. Reduce advance authorization for ag- 
ricultural conservation program, 

“In the fiscal year 1961, Federal programs 
for agriculture will again have a heavy im- 
pact on the budget, primarily because of 
continued high agricultural production and 
the past un of the Congress to 
make appropriate modifications in the long- 
established price support laws. The longer 
unrealistic price supports are retained, the 
more difficult it will be to make the adjust- 
ments in production needed to permit relax- 
ation of Government controls over farm op- 
erations, 

“Last year I proposed to the Congress ur- 
gently needed legislation relating to price 
supports. Very little of that program was 
enacted. I recommend that the Congress 
give this important matter early considera- 
tion. 

“Particularly urgent now is legislation to 
put wheat price supports on a more realistic 
basis. Stocks of wheat are continuing to rise 
in spite of our efforts to move wheat abroad 
through the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, sales for foreign currencies, and grants 
to disaster victims and needy people. The 
carryover of wheat stocks is expected to rise 
to almost 1.4 billion bushels by July 1, 1960, 
an amount that would provide for more than 
2 years of domestic consumption without 
any additional production. 
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“The wheat surplus problem has been a 
long time in the making and cannot be 
solved overnight. In fact, wheat legislation 
enacted in this session cannot be made 
applicable before the 1961 crop. The fact 
that any. significant effect on the budget 
would be delayed until the fiscal year 1962 
underlines the need for prompt action at 
this session of the Congress. 

“Authority to bring additional land into 
the conservation reserve expires after the 
1960 crop year. Legislation is proposed to 
extend this authority through the 1963 
crop year and to expand the program by 
increasing the basic limitation on the 
amount of payments that may be made in 
any calendar year from $450 million to $600 
million. Specific authority will be requested 
for the Secretary of Agriculture to give 
special consideration, in allocating conserva- 
tion reserve funds, to those States and re- 
gions where curtailment of production of 
wheat or other surplus commodities is con- 
sistent with long-range conservation and 
production-adjustment goals. The rental 
rates needed to induce farmers to with- 
draw cropland from production under the 
conservation reserve depend on the income 
prospects from farming, which in turn are 
a reflection of the levels of price supports. 
Therefore, the future authorization for the 
conservation reserve program should not be 
increased above the 1960 level unless needed 
price support legislation is enacted for 
wheat. 

“Estimated expenditures for agricultural 
programs in fiscal 1961 are $5.6 billion, 
which is $510 million more than the esti- 
mate for the current year but $907 million 
less than was spent in 1959. Total new au- 
thority to incur obligations requested for 
agriculture and agricultural resources in 
1961 is $4.6 billion. This amount includes 
$1.3 billion to restore, to the extent neces- 
sary, the capital impairment of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation resulting from 
previous price support losses and $1.4 billion 
to reimburse the Corporation for estimated 
costs and losses through the fiscal year 1960 
of other programs financed through that 
agency.” 

S. 1968, vetoed, June 25, 1959: 

“I am returning herewith, without my ap- 
proval, S. 1968, a bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended, the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
and Public Law 74, 77th Congress, as 
amended. 

“This bill seeks to enact temporary wheat 
legislation. It would require wheat produc- 
ers to reduce their acreage by 25 percent 
and at the same time would provide for in- 
creases in price supports on wheat to 90 per- 
cent of parity. 

“On May 15 when I approved the joint 
resolution for extending the date for an- 
nouncing the 1960 wheat acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas I said, ‘It is my hope 
that these additional 2 weeks will be used 
by the Congress to enact realistic and con- 
structive—not stopgap—wheat legislation.’ 

“The proposed legislation embodied in 
H.R. 7246 is stopgap. It is not realistic. It 
is not constructive. It goes backward in- 
stead of forward. It is not in the interest 
of the wheat farmers of America. 

“The bill disregards the facts of modern 
agriculture. The history of acreage control 
programs—particularly in the case of 
wheat—teveals that they just do not con- 
trol production. Under acreage controls in 
the 1954-58 period, acreage was reduced by 
over 25 percent but at the same time yield 
per acre was increased by about 30 percent. 
The same situation would be likely to hap- 
pen in 1960 and 1961. The poorest acres 
would be retired from production and all 
the modern technology would be poured onto 
the remainder. 

“Hence the bill would probably increase, 
and in any event would not substantially 
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decrease, the cost of the present excessively 
expensive wheat program now running at 
approximately $700 million a year. 

“In my January 29, 1959, special message 
on agriculture, I recommended that price 
supports be related to a percentage of the 
average market price during the immediately 
preceding years. In this message I also 
stated that if in spite of the tremendous 
increases in yields per acre the Congress still 
preferred to relate price support to existing 
standards then the Secretary should have 
discretion in establishing support levels in 
accordance with guidelines now in the law. 

“Contrary to the recommendations I 
made, this bill prescribes for a sick patient 
another dose of what caused his illness. 
The proposed return to the discredited high, 
rigid price supports would hasten the com- 
plete collapse of the entire wheat program. 

“While the hour is late I feel that this 
Congress still has the opportunity to adopt 
realistic wheat legislation beneficial to all 
segments of our economy.” 

Economic Report, January 20, 1960: 

“Federal expenditures for agriculture and 
agricultural resources in the fiscal year 1960 
are expected to total $5.1 billion. Of this 
amount, some $1.6 billion is for the support 
of research, conservation, marketing, and 
similar services, and for loan programs; and 
$3.5 billion is for price and income stabiliza- 
tion. A sizable portion of the latter amount 
is absorbed by interest charges, storage and 
transportation costs, and disposal losses on 
excess stocks of farm commodities. 

“To the extent possible under present leg- 
islation, administrative actions were taken in 
the past year to help bring about a better 
adjustment between agriculture’s greatly ex- 
panding capacity to produce and the demand 
for farm products, to improve farm incomes, 
and to reduce the heavy cost of agricultural 
programs to the Federal Government. More 
emphasis is being placed on the development 
of markets for farm products at home and 
abroad, on efforts to support prices at levels 
that will more nearly balance production 
with potential demand, on the removal of 
cropland from production, and on the de- 
velopment of the nonagricultural resources 
of marginal, low-income farm areas. 

“Several actions taken in these directions 
during 1959 were of special importance. 
First, support prices for cotton were adjusted 
as individual producers were given, for the 
first time, a choice between (1) continuing 
compliance with tightly restrictive acreage 
allotments, with prices supported at 80 per- 
cent of parity, and (2) freedom to plant up 
to 40 percent beyond the allotment, with 
prices supported at 65 percent of parity. Sec- 
ond, under existing legislation, corn pro- 
ducers abolished their acreage allotments 
by referendum late in 1958 and thereby put 
into effect a single schedule for price support 
at 90 percent of the 3-year average market 
price with a minimum price support level of 
65 percent of parity. Third, support prices 
for several commodities, including rye, oll- 
seeds, dry beans, and feed grains other than 
corn, were reduced under discretionary au- 
thority of the Secretary of Agriculture. A 
number of these commodities are selling at 
prices above support levels, The support 
prices for tobacco were increased under 
mandatory provisions of the law. Fourth, 
under the law, efforts were continued for the 
disposal abroad, without disrupting ordinary 
commercial markets, of as large a volume as 
possible of stocks of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. This action was aided by a re- 
newal of the International Wheat Agreement 
and by a lowered price and an increased ex- 
port subsidy for cotton. Fifth, in accord- 
ance with legislation, the acreage reserve por- 
tion of the soil bank was terminated after 
the 1958 season, but the conservation re- 
serve was increased from 9.9 million acres in 
1958 to 22.4 million in 1959. Sixth, the rural 
development program was strengthened with 
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the establishment, by Executive order, of an 
interdepartmental committee responsible 
for the coordination of policies and actions 
of all participating Federal agencies and for 
the acceleration of activities under the pro- 
gram. Finally, under a newly enacted law, 
benefits under price support loans for 1960 
were limited for a number of crops to $50,000 
per producer, unless acreage is reduced 20 
percent below the 1959 amount or the part 
of the loan in excess of $50,000 is repaid with- 
in 12 months. 

“Additional agricultural legislation is ur- 
gently needed, however, in view of the con- 
tinuing high program costs borne by the 
Federal Government and the continuing ac- 
cumulation of surpluses of farm products. 
Such legislation should assist an orderly 
transition toward eventual balance between 
production and demand for farm products, 
so that the restrictive limitations to which 
agriculture is subject under present law 
may be removed. 

“The conservation reserve program should 
be expanded, provided certain conditions 
are fulfilled, and adapted to the correction 
of specific commodity problems on a re- 
gional basis. Legislation is proposed to ex- 
tend through the 1963 crop year authority, 
which expires after the 1960 crop year, to 
bring additional land into the conservation 
reserve; and to expand the program by in- 
creasing the basic limitation on the total 
payments in any calendar year from $450 
million to $600 million. It is planned under 
the proposed legislation to add about 9 mil- 
lion acres to the program during the 1961 
crop year, thus bringing the total to about 
37 million acres. Together with this expan- 
sion in acreage in the conservation reserve, 
realistic price support programs are needed, 
especially for wheat. 

“Specific authority will be requested for 
the Secretary of Agriculture to give special 
consideration, in allocating conservation re- 
serve funds, to those States and regions in 
which curtailment of production of wheat 
or other surplus commodities is consistent 
with long-range conservation and produc- 
tion-adjustment goals. The future author- 
ization for the conservation reserve program 
should not be increased above the 1960 level 
unless needed price-support legislation is en- 
acted for wheat. Federal policy on cost- 
sharing should be concentrated in the fu- 
ture on conservation measures that foster 
needed shifts to less intensive uses of crop- 
land; and cost-sharing assistance should be 
eliminated for practices which increase out- 
put of agricultural commodities already in 
excess supply. 

“New obligational authority of $10 million 
is requested for the Great Plains conserva- 
tion program, the same as for the fiscal year 
1960. Under this program, conducted in 
designated counties of the 10 Great Plains 
States, the Federal Government provides 
technical assistance to farmers who enter 
into long-term contracts to make needed 
adjustments of land use on their farms, and 
it shares in the cost of making such adjust- 
ments. 

“The Sugar Act, which expires on Decem- 
ber 31, 1960, should be extended early in 
the present session of the Congress. 

“Limitation on price support for certain 
crops grown on newly irrigated or drained 
land should be extended for another 8 years. 

“The Congress should again consider the 
amendments to the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (Pub- 
lic Law 480) proposed last year to make more 
effective the program for surplus disposal 
abroad. 

“Favorable action by the Congress is also 
requested on pending legislation to place the 
loan program of the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration on a revolving-fund basis and to 
make other improvements in the laws affect- 
ing this activity.” 
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Special message to Congress, February 9, 
1960: 

“I urgently call attention, once again, to 
a most vexing domestic problem—the low 
net income of many of our farmers and 
excessive production of certain farm prod- 
ucts, largely due to economic distortions in- 
duced by years of Federal interference. 

“We are most fortunate that our problem 
in agriculture is overabundance rather than 
a shortage of food. But it defies common- 
sense to continue to encourage, at the cost 
of many millions of tax dollars, the building 
of ever larger excess supplies of products 
that, as they accumulate, depress farm prices 
and endanger the future of our farmers. 

“The wheat situation is particularly acute. 
Federal funds tied up in wheat approximate 
$314 billion. Although this means that well 
over 30 percent of the total funds invested 
in inventories and loans of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation goes for wheat, this crop 
provides only 6 percent of the cash receipts 
from sales of farm products. The Govern- 
ment sustains a net cost of more than $1,000 
a minute, $1,500,000 every day, the year 
around, to stabilize wheat prices and income. 

“Day by day this program further distorts 
wheat markets and supplies. Its only future 
is ever higher cost. Inexorably it generates 
ever larger surpluses which must be expen- 
sively stored. Ultimately, if our Govern- 
ment does not act quickly and constructive- 
ly, the danger is very real that this entire 
program will collapse under the pressure of 
public indignation, and thousands of our 
farming people will be hurt. 

“I think the American people have every 
right to expect the Congress to move prompt- 
ly to solve situations of this kind. Sound 
legislation is imperatively needed. We must 
quickly and sensibly revise the present pro- 
gram to avoid visiting havoc upon the very 
people this program is intended to help. 
Every additional day of delay makes a sound 
solution more difficult. 

“I have repeatedly expressed my prefer- 
ence for programs that will ultimately free 
the farmer rather than subject him to in- 
creasing governmental restraints. I am con- 
vinced that most farmers hold the same view. 
But whatever the legislative approach, 
whether toward greater freedom or more reg- 
imentation, it must be sensible and econom- 
ically sound and not a political poultice. 
And it must be enacted promptly. I will 
approve any constructive solution that the 
Congress wishes to develop, by ‘constructive’ 
meaning this: 

“First, that price support levels be realisti- 
cally related to whatever policy the Congress 
chooses in respect to production control, it 
being recognized that the higher the support 
the more regimented must be the farmer. 

“Second, that price support levels not be 
so high so as to stimulate still more exces- 
sive production, reduce domestic markets, 
and increase the subsidies required to hold 
world outlets. 

“Third, for reasons long expressed by the 
administration, that we avoid direct sub- 
sidy payment programs for crops in surplus; 
likewise, we must avoid programs which 
would invite harmful countermeasures by 
our friends abroad, or which, while seeking 
to assist one group of farmers, would badly 
hurt other farmers, 

“Within these three guidelines, I am con- 
stantly ready to approve any one or a com- 
bination of constructive proposals. I will 
approve legislation which will eliminate pro- 
duction controls, or make them really effec- 
tive, or allow the farmers themselves to 
choose between realistic alternatives. I am 
willing to gear supports to market prices of 
previous years, or to establish supports in 
accordance with general rather than specific 
provisions of law, or to relate price supports 
to parity. 

“I recognize that these observations are 
general in nature. They are intentionally so 
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in order to leave the Congress room for al- 
ternative constructive approaches to this 
problem. If the Congress should so act, I 
urge an orderly expansion of the conserva- 
tion reserve program up to 60 million acres, 
with authority granted the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to direct the major expansion of 
this program to areas of greatest need. 

“In connection with the expansion of the 
Conservation Reserve, the Department of 
Agriculture stands ready to assist, if desired, 
with the development of sound legislative 
criteria governing the administration of this 
program in the light of its experience gained 
through its operations of the past 4 years. 

“As part of the Conservation Reserve pro- 
gram, I would be willing to accept an au- 
thorization, with proper safeguards, to the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make payments 
in kind in whole or in part for the reduction 
of acreage devoted to crops in surplus and 
retirement of this acreage from cultivation, 
provided measures are included to keep pro- 
duction below total consumption while the 
payment-in-kind procedure is being used. 
Lacking such safeguards, a payment-in-kind 
procedure would overload the free market 
and thereby depress prices. 

“My views as regards the price support 
program for wheat are clear. I prefer the 
following approach: 

“Acreage allotments and marketing quotas 
for wheat should be eliminated beginning 
with the 1961 crop—thus freeing the wheat 
farmers—and thereupon price-support levels 
should be set as a percentage of the average 
price of wheat during the 3 preceding 
calendar years. The Secretary of Agriculture 
will furnish the Congress the details of this 
approach. 

“Here I wish to comment somewhat more 
specifically on corn, a crop tremendously 
important to many thousands of our 
farmers. 

“Just over a year ago, by a referendum 
margin of almost 3 to 1, our corn farmers 
decided upon a new program that liberalizes 
corn acreage and adjust corn price sup- 
ports, This program is still new, and I be- 
lieve it would be wise to give it a chance to 
demonstrate what it can do. In order to 
help the producers adjust to this new pro- 
gram, it is intended to use the expanded 
conservation reserve program to provide a 
voluntary means of removing substantial 
acreage of corn and other feed grains from 
production. 

“On the administrative side, I want briefly 
to mention three programs highly important 
to agriculture. 

“The food-for-peace program, initiated 
pursuant to my recommendations of last 
year, has been vigorously advanced. On my 
recent trip abroad, I saw many constructive 
results from these efforts and the need and 
opportunity for even greater use of this hu- 
manitarian program, Clearly we should con- 
tinue to do our utmost to use our abundance 
constructively in the worldwide battle 
against hunger. The law we enacted in 
1954, known as Public Law 480 of the 83d 
Congress, has been especially helpful to us in 
waging this battle. 

“Next, an aggressive utilization research 
program is underway to develop new mar- 
kets and new uses for farm products. The 
1961 budget now before Congress recom- 
mends additional appropriations for utiliza- 
tion research, and additional local currencies 
being acquired under Public Law 480 trans- 
actions will be devoted to this purpose. 

“A coordinator for utilization research will 
shortly be named by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture with the sole mission of concentrat- 
ing on finding and promoting productive 
new uses for farm products. 

“The rural development program, to as- 
sist rural people in low-income areas to 
achieve a better living, is also being ac- 
celerated, 
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“This program, initiated in my 1954 mes- 
sage, e w well beyond the demonstration 
stage and So going steadily forward in 30 
States and Puerto Rico. Other States are 
now starting this important work. I have 
also recommended more funds for this pro- 
gram in the pending budget. 

“Finally, I repeat my conviction that the 
public, and farmers particularly, are en- 
titled to sound legislative action on the 
problems I have mentioned. The Congress 
can act within a broad latitude of proposals 
and still comply with the recommendations 
1 have made. 

“Tf the Congress wishes to propose a plan 
as an alternative to the course here recom- 
mended, so long as that plan is constructive, 
as I have indicated herein, I will approve it. 
The Department of Agriculture will cooper- 
ate fully with congressional committees and 
with individual Members of Congress in help- 
ing to prepare such alternative programs as 
they may wish to have considered. 

“The important thing for farmers, and 
for all other Americans, is for us to act sen- 
sibly and to act swiftly. 

“I urge the Congress so to act in order 
that the farmers and public generally may 
plan accordingly.” 

Special message to Congress, May 3, 1960: 

“Next is agriculture, a subject on which I 
have commented repeatedly to the Con- 
gress. 

“In no domestic area do we have a more 
obvious need for corrective action. We can- 
not wonder that the patience of our farm- 
ers wears thin. By force of law the Gov- 
ernment’s surplus holdings, especially of 
wheat, continually increase. These over- 
hang the market, depress prices, and im- 
pose an ever more onerous burden upon all 
citizens, our farmers particularly. I have 
offered many recommendations for attack- 
ing the problem through bipartisan action. 
Action there has been on occasion but, in 
respect to wheat especially, far less than 
needed or of a kind that would make our 
farmers’ present troubles grow worse. 

“In an effort to break the legislative stale- 
mate I recently advised the Congress that, 
within broad guidelines which I suggested, I 
would approve any constructive farm bill 
that the Congress might enact. There is 
as yet no agreement on the part of the two 
Houses of Congress on a constructive ap- 
proach. 

“Meanwhile farmers grow more concerned 
about their future, and our people gen- 
erally become increasingly unhappy as their 
Government extends a thousand of their tax 
dollars every minute on the self-defeating 
wheat program. Lately I have noted, with 
deep concern, a growing disposition in cer- 
tain congressional quarters to favor pro- 
posals long ago rejected as unworkable, and 
which would obviously go beyond even the 
very broad limits I outlined almost 3 months 
ago. 

“I regret also the continuing tendency 
to rely, in agriculture, upon Federal con- 
trols, which inevitably create interference 
with the lives of our farm people. I still 
believe that America’s farmers prefer, as 
certainly I do, the development of legisla- 
tion which will promote progress for them 
toward economic equality and permit them 
the maximum freedom. 

“Surely it is time, in the interest of all 
Americans, for the Congress to face up to the 
admittedly difficult problems of agriculture, 
It is constructive results that farmers want 
and need. Indeed, I believe that all America 
is looking for this kind of action before this 
session adjourns. 

“Also badly needed is extension of the 
Sugar Act, soon to expire. At stake are an 
assured and stable supply of sugar for our 
poopie at reasonable prices and removal of 

the uncertainties now facing this industry. 
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A 4-year extension of the present program, 
modified to give the President authority to 
adjust quotas in order to assure America of 
an adequate sugar supply, is needed to give 
farmers and processors the time to plan. 
Appropriate recommendations are before the 
Congress. The interests of America require 
that legislation be enacted before the Con- 
gress adjourns.” 

State of the Union message, January 5, 
1957: 

“AREA REDEVELOPMENT 


“We must help deal with the pockets of 
chronic unemployment that here and there 
mar the Nation’s general industrial pros- 
perity. Economic changes in recent years 
have been often so rapid and far-reaching 
that areas committed to a single local re- 
source or industrial activity have found 
themselves temporarily deprived of their 
markets and their livelihood. 

“Such conditions mean severe hardship for 
thousands of people as the slow process of 
adaptation to new circumstances goes on. 
This process can be speeded up. Last year 
I authorized a major study of the problem to 
find additional steps to supplement existing 
programs for the redevelopment of areas of 
chronic unemployment. Recommendations 
will be submitted, designed to supplement, 
with Federal technical and loan assistance, 
local efforts to get on with this vital job. Im- 
proving such communities must, of course, 
remain the primary responsibility of the peo- 
ple living there and of their States. But a 
soundly conceived Federal partnership pro- 
gram can be of real assistance to them in 
their efforts.” 

Budget message for 1958, January 16, 1957: 

“Area redevelopment—proposed legisla- 
tion: Despite continuing high levels of em- 
ployment and income, pockets of unemploy- 
ment persist in several areas. Legislation is 
again recommended to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, with the assistance of 
other appropriate agencies, to provide loans 
and other aids to communities which seem 
to be in chronic economic distress. This aid 
will help those communities in attempting 
to solve their basic problems.” 

Economic Report, January 20, 1957: 


“AIDING LOCAL AREAS OF PERSISTENT 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


“The high employment levels of the last 
few years have facilitated economic adjust- 
ments needed to correct persistent unem- 
ployment conditions in various areas. Al- 
though the Federal Government makes its 
greatest contribution to the solution of local 
unemployment problems by following poli- 
cies which promote stable growth for the 
economy as a whole, there are many ways in 
which it helps local areas with more or less 
chronic unemployment. In awarding Fed- 
eral procurement contracts, preference has 
been given to businesses located in such 
areas. Also, defense facilities constructed in 
the areas are accorded special accelerated tax 
amortization privileges. Increased appro- 
priations for the Office of Area Development 
in the Department of Commerce have made 
it possible to extend improved and aug- 
mented services to many such areas. The 
Department of Labor, through affiliated State 
agencies, has expanded community employ- 
ment programs and services, 

“But greater efforts are needed to help 
certain localities strengthen their economic 
base. In some cases, the forces responsible 
for persistent unemployment are so strong 
and so varied that they will yleld only to 
comprehensive measures taken jointly by 
private groups, State and iocal governments, 
and the Federal Government. To supple- 
ment the efforts of local and State groups, 
which in a number of areas have already 
achieved marked success in stimulating 
sound economic development, an enlarged 
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Federal program of aid to areas of persistent 
unemployment was proposed to the Congress 
in 1956. The program provided for Federal 
loans to pay for part of the cost of purchas- 
ing and developing land and facilities for 
industrial usage, for grants for research to 
help communities evaluate their resources 
and needs for economic development, and for 
an expanded program of technical assistance 
through field consultation. In addition, the 
proposed legislation would assure better co- 
ordination of existing Federal programs so as 
to make them more useful in the revitaliza- 
tion of areas with longstanding unemploy- 
ment. Under the proposed legislation an 
Area Assistance Administration would be 
established in the Department of Commerce 
to administer the expanded Federal services. 
The Congress is urged to enact legislation for 
this program, including the necessary appro- 
priations.” 

Economic Report, January 20, 1958: 

“Earlier economic reports recommended a 
Federal program to stimulate sound eco- 
nomic development in areas of persistent un- 
employment. Legislation previously recom- 
mended to provide an Area Assistance Ad- 
ministration in the Department of Com- 
merce, to extend loans, research grants, and 
technical assistance to such areas, should 
be enacted.” 

Budget message for 1960, January 19, 1959: 

“Area assistance: In disapproving the area 
redevelopment legislation enacted in the 
closing days of the last Congress, I expressed 
the hope that the next Congress would 
promptly pass a more soundly conceived 
program. The revised legislation which this 
administration is proposing would: 

“(a) Place the major responsibility on local 
citizens; 

„) Authorize loans to areas where un- 
employment has been well above the na- 
tional average for 2 or more years; 

“(c) Authorize grants for technical as- 
sistance to these areas and to localities de- 
pendent upon a single industry or situated 
in rural low-income areas; 

“(d) Place leadership in the Department of 
Commerce, with the assistance of other Fed- 
eral agencies. 

“To finance this program, I recommend 
initial appropriations in fiscal 1960 of $55 
million, Based on the successful, comparable 
programs conducted by certain States, these 
appropriations should be adequate to meet 
the Federal share for development of all 
areas expected to qualify under the proposed 
legislation.” 

Economic Report, January 20, 1959: 


“AREA ASSISTANCE 


“Despite the forward economic strides of 
the Nation since the war, some communities 
have suffered substantial and persistent un- 
employment, when measured against na- 
tional experience. Federal assistance to these 
communities is required not only to mitigate 
the hardships of individuals and families 
but also to provide for the use of under- 
utilized resources, to the enhancement of 
the national welfare. 

“A program of assistance through develop- 
ment loans and through grants for technical 
studies will be recommended to the Con- 
gress in order that these communities may 
share in the general economic advance. By 
design and administration, the program 
would seek to complement and reinforce 
community efforts to help themselves, to 
encourage maximum participation by State 
and local agencies and private investment 
institutions, and to create new job oppor- 
tunities instead of merely transferring jobs 
from one locality to another. 

“The program would also provide technical 
aid to towns heavily dependent on a major 
industry and to rural low-income areas, to 
help them achieve greater economic stability 
through diversification.” 
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Budget message for 1961, January 18, 1960: 
“COMMERCE AND HOUSING 


“Budget totals 
In billions] 


Expenditures: 
1959 actual 


c 

1960 estimate 

1961 estimate 
“LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 

“(In addition to program extensions) 

“1. Strengthen organization and manage- 
ment of outer space programs. 

“2. Increase aviation fuel taxes and credit 
them to general fund. 

“3. Remove interest ceiling on Govern- 
ment ship mortgage loans. 

“4, Provide additional highway trust fund 
revenues. 

“5. Finance forest and public land high- 
ways from highway trust fund. 

“6, Increase postal rates. 

7. Increase savings and loan insurance 
premiums. 

“8. Provide flexible interest rates on veter- 
ans and military housing loans. 

“9, Liberalize authority of small business 
investment companies. 

“10. Broaden exemption of small security 
issues from registration. 

11. Authorize loans and grants to assist 
areas with chronic unemployment. 

“12. Improve antitrust legislation. 

“Area assistance: Despite the rapid eco- 
nomic recovery in the Nation as a whole, un- 
employment remains high in a relatively 
small number of local areas. The chronic 
problems in these communities reflect pri- 
marily basic changes in consumer buying 
habits, production methods, and industry lo- 
cation patterns. Some localities and States 
have properly taken the initiative in meas- 
ures designed to meet these problems. In 
addition, the Department of Commerce, with 
the cooperation of 13 other Federal agencies, 
is intensifying existing Federal programs to 
encourage and support this local initiative. 
More help is required. ‘Therefore, for the 
past 4 years, I have requested expanded 
legislative authority, primarily for loans and 
grants, to supplement existing Federal, State, 
and local p: . Prompt enactment of 
this legislation is important. The budget in- 
cludes an estimated $57 million in appropria- 
tions as the initial amount necessary to pro- 
vide the proposed additional Federal aid.” 

Memorandum of disapproval, September 6, 
1958: 

“I am withholding my approval from S. 
3683 the area redevelopment bill. 

“Every year for the past 3 years I have 
strongly urged the adoption of a program 
of Federal assistance to communities of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment for 
the purpose of assisting those communities 
to develop a sounder and more secure eco- 
nomic base. I regret that no action along 
these lines has been taken by the Congress 
until this year and, needless to add, I am 
greatly disappointed that I find myself un- 
able to approve the present bill. 

“My disapproval need cause no unneces- 
sary delay in initiating a sound area assist- 
ance program. Even the unsound program 
contemplated by S. 3683 could not be of 
immediate help to any community because 
the Congress, before adjournment, failed to 
provide any money to carry out the Dill’s 
purposes. Until the next session of the 
Congress, the needs of areas of severe and 
persistent unemployment can be met in 
part through ‘the new program of loans to 
State and local development companies 
under the Small Business Investment Act of 
1958 which I recently approved. 
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“The repeated recommendations of the 
administration recognized that the major 
responsibility for planning and financing 
the economic redevelopment of communities 
of chronic unemployment must remain with 
local citizens if Federal programs are to be 
effective. The present bill departs from this 
principle, and would greatly diminish local 
responsibility. In doing so, and in includ- 
ing other undesirable features, it defeats any 
reasonable chance of giving effective help 
to the communities really in need. 

“S. 3683 provides for less local participa- 
tion in the costs of local development proj- 
ects than is proper or necessary to stimulate 
and assure the continuing interest and sup- 
port of local governmental and private inter- 
ests. The administration recommended 
loans, for periods of 25 years, in amounts not 
exceeding 35 percent of the cost of redevel- 
opment projects. S. 3683, on the other hand, 
provides for loans for such projects for peri- 
ods of 40 years, at artificially low interest 
rates, in amounts up to 65 percent of the 
total cost of a project. 

“S. 3683 proposes in addition a program 
of Federal grants for public works in rede- 
velopment areas under which it would be 
possible to have no local participation what- 
ever. Moreover, the criteria for making these 
grants are so loosely drawn that, without 
indiscriminate use of funds, administration 
of these provisions would be almost impos- 
sible. This is a field in which, if the Federal 
Government participates at all, it should be 
able to rely upon local judgments backed by 
signficant local contributions. 

“S, 3683 is also defective in my Judgment 
because its assistance in certain instances, 
would be available in areas in which unem- 
ployment is traceable essentially to tempo- 
rary conditions. Federal assistance to com- 
munities where unemployment is not clearly 
chronic would necessarily mean the assump- 
tion of responsibility by the Government for 
the direct support of local economies—an 
assumption of responsibility that would have 
the most profound consequences. 

“I also believe it would be a grave mistake 
to establish, as this bill would, an area 
assistance program in the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. Such a program should be 
lodged, not with an agency concerned with 
residential housing and related matters, but 
rather with the Department of Commerce 
which has primary responsibility for business 
and industrial development and a long expe- 
rience in extending to local areas technical 
ald for economic development. 

“S. 3683 also contemplates a Federal re- 
development assistance, including loans, in 
rural areas. There is serious question as to 
whether Federal loans for the construction 
of industrial buildings in rural areas would 
be a proper or effective approach, much less 
a permanent one, to the problems of surplus 
labor in essentially agricultural communi- 
ties. 

“It is my intention next January when the 
Congress reconvenes to request the Congress 
to enact area assistance legislation more 
soundly conceived to carry out the purposes 
which I have repeatedly stressed as being in 
the national interest. It is my hope that 
Congress at that time will move with all 
possible speed to enact such an area assist- 
ance program.” 

Memorandum of disapproval, May 13, 1960: 

“I return herewith, without my approval, 
S. 722, the area redevelopment bill. 

“For 5 consecutive years I have urged the 
Congress to enact sound area assistance leg- 
islation. On repeated occasions I have 
clearly outlined standards for the kind of 
program that is needed and that I would 
gladly approve. 

“In 1958 I vetoed a bill because it departed 
greatly from those standards, In 1959, de- 
spite my renewed urging, no area assistance 
bill was passed by the Congress. 
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“Now in 1960, another election year, a 
new bill is before me that contains certain 
features which I find even more objection- 
able than those I found unacceptable in the 
1958 bill. 

“The people of the relatively few com- 
munities of chronic unemployment—who 
want to share in the general prosperity—are, 
after 5 years, properly becoming increas- 
ingly impatient and are rightfully desirous of 
constructive action. The need is for truly 
sound and helpful legislation on which the 
Congress and the Executive can agree. There 
is still time and I willingly pledge once again 
my wholehearted cooperation in obtaining 
such a law. 

“S, 722 is seriously defective in six major 
respects which are summarized immediately 
below and discussed in detail thereafter. 

“1. S. 722 would squander the Federal tax- 
payers’ money where there is only temporary 
economic difficulty, curable without the spe- 
cial Federal assistance provided in the bill. 
In consequence, communities in genuine 
need would receive less Federal help for 
industrial development projects than under 
the administration's proposal. 

“2, Essential local, State, and private initia- 
tive would be materially inhibited by the 
excessive Federal participation that S. 722 
would authorize. 

“3. Federal financing of plant machinery 
and equipment is unwise and unnecessary 
and therefore wasteful of money that other- 
wise could be of real help. 

“4. The Federal loan assistance which S. 
722 would provide for the construction of 
sewers, water mains, access roads, and other 
public facilities is unnecessary because such 
assistance is already available under an ex- 
isting Government program. Outright 
grants for such a purpose, a provision of S. 
722, are wholly inappropriate. 

“5. The provisions for Federal loans for 
the construction of industrial buildings in 
rural areas are incongruous and unneces- 
sary. 

“6. The creation of a new Federal agency 
is not needed and would actually delay initi- 
ation of the new program for many months. 

sy 

“The most striking defect of S. 722 is that 
it would make eligible for Federal assistance 
areas that don't need it—thus providing less 
help for communities in genuine need than 
would the administration's proposal. S. 722, 
as opposed to the administration bill, would 
more than double the number of eligible 
communities competing for Federal partic- 
ipation in loans for the construction or re- 
furbishing of plants for industrial use—the 
main objective of both bills. Communities 
experiencing only temporary economic dif- 
ficulty would accordingly be made eligible 
under S. 722 and the dissipation of Federal 
help among them would deprive commu- 
nities afflicted with truly chronic unemploy- 
ment of the full measure of assistance they 
so desperately desire and which the admin- 
istration bill would give them. 

“Ty 

“Lasting solutions to the problems of 
chronic unemployment can only be forth- 
coming if local citizens—the people most 
immediately concerned—take the lead in 
planning and financing them. The principal 
objective is to develop new industry. The 
Federal Government can and should help, 
but the major role in the undertaking must 
be the local community's. Neither money 
alone, nor the Federal Government alone, can 
do the job. The States also must help, and 
many are, but in many instances and in 
many ways they could do much more, 

“Under S. 722, however, financing of in- 
dustrial development projects by the Fed- 
eral Government—limited to 35 percent un- 
der the administration’s proposal—could go 
as high as 65 percent, local community 
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participation could be as low as 10 per- 
cent and private financing as little as 5 per- 
cent. Furthermore, although S. 722 condi- 
tions this assistance on approval by a local 
economic development organization, if no 
such organization exists one can be ap- 
pointed from Washington. 
“m 

„S. 722 would authorize Federal loans for 
the acquisition of machinery and equipment 
to manufacturers locating in eligible areas. 
Loans for machinery and equipment are un- 
necessary, unwise, and costly. Much more 
money would be required and unnecessarily 
spent, much less money would find its way 
into truly helpful projects, and manufac- 
turers would be subsidized unnecessarily 
vis-a-vis their competitors. 

“Ty 

“S.722 would authorize further unneces- 
sary spending by providing both loans and 
grants—up to 100 percent of the cost—for 
the construction of access roads, sewers, 
water mains, and other local public facilities. 

“Grants for local public facilities far ex- 
ceed any appropriate Federal responsibility. 
Even though relatively modest at the start, 
they would set predictably expensive and 
discriminatory precedents. 

“With regard to loans for such purposes, 
exemption from Federal income taxes makes 
it possible today for local communities in 
almost every case to borrow on reasonable 
terms from private sources. Whenever such 
financing is difficult to obtain, the need can 
be filled by the existing public facility loan 
program of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency—a program which S. 722 would need- 
lessly duplicate and for which an additional 
$100 million authorization has already been 
requested. 

“y 

“S. 722 would make a minimum of 600 
rural counties eligible for Federal loans for 
the construction of industrial buildings in 
such areas. The rural deyelopment program 
and the Small Business Administration are 
already contributing greatly to the economic 
improvement of low income rural areas. In- 
creasing the impact of these two activities, 
particularly the rural development program, 
is a preferable course. 

“yy 

“Finally, S. 722 would also create a new 
Federal agency and would, in consequence, 
mean many unnecessary additions to the 
Federal payroll and a considerable delay in 
the program before the new agency could be 
staffed and functioning effectively. None of 
this is necessary, for all that needs to be 
done can be done—much better and immedi- 
ately—by the existing Department of Com- 
merce. 

25 „I strongly urge the Congress to 
enact new legislation at this session—but 
without those features of S, 722 that I find 
objectionable. I would, however, accept the 
eligibility criteria set forth in the bill that 
first passed the Senate even though these 
criteria are broader than those contained in 
the administration bill. 

“Moreover, during the process of develop- 
ing a new bill, I would hope that in other 
areas of past differences solutions could be 
found satisfactory to both the Congress and 
the Executive. 

“My profound hope is that sound, new 
legislation will be promptly enacted. If it 
is, our communities of chronic unemploy- 
ment will be only the immediate benefici- 
aries. A tone will have been set that would 
hold forth, for the remainder of the session, 
the hope of sound and rewarding legislation 
in other vital areas—mutual security, wheat, 
sugar, minimum wage, interest rates, reve- 
nue measures, medical care for the aged, and 
aid to education, to mention but a few. 
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“Only this result can truly serve the finest 
and best interests of all our people.” 


Econome Report for 1960, January 26, 
1960: 
“AREA ASSISTANCE 


“Although the number of labor market 
areas in the United States with a substan- 
tial surplus of labor beyond current require- 
ments has been reduced significantly as eco- 
nomic activity has expanded, many commu- 
nities continue to suffer from substantial 
and persistent unemployment. Assistance 
to these communities is available through a 
number of Federal agencies, whose activi- 
ties in this connection are coordinated 
through an interdepartmental Committee To 
Coordinate Federal Urban Area Assistance 
Programs, as well as from State and local 
groups. In 1959, the Office of Area Develop- 
ment of the Department of Commerce, which 
carries the principal responsibility for pro- 
viding Federal assistance, aided an increas- 
ing number of area development groups in 
their efforts to strengthen the economic bases 
of their communities. Technical assistance 
furnished by the Office included counseling 
on methods used by various communities to 
solve their development problems, on com- 
munity industrial foundations and indus- 
trial parks, and on State and local financ- 
ing plans for promoting economic develop- 
ment. 

“The Department of Labor aids community 
organizations in connection with manpower 
aspects of economic development and with 
on-the-job training. Financial assistance to 
business concerns is furnished through the 
Small Business Administration. The ‘set- 
asides’ of defense contracts for concerns lo- 
cated in areas of substantial labor surplus 
help to bolster economic activity in partic- 
ular communities. 

“Legislation is needed, however, to supple- 
ment and strengthen these efforts to help 
areas of persistent unemployment create new 
job opportunities. Such legislation should 
stimulate and complement the efforts of 
communities to help themselves, should pro- 
mote maximum participation by private fl- 
nancial institutions and by State and local 
agencies, should encourage the creation of 
new job opportunities rather than the mere 
transference of jobs from one area of the 
country to another, and should encompass 
technical aid for the economic diversifica- 
tion of rural low-income areas and single- 
industry communities. 

“A recommendation has already been made 
to the Congress for a program that meets 
these specifications. It would provide for 
Federal participation in loans to business 
concerns, for financial assistance to State 
and local development groups, and for tech- 
nical assistance to local groups seeking to 
strengthen their regional economies.” 

Special message to Congress, May 3, 1960: 

“Area redevelopment legislation also needs 
priority attention. I have long urged legis- 
lation authorizing loans and technical as- 
sistance to help areas afflicted with long- 
term, substantial unemployment resulting 
from technological changes. The purpose 
is to diversify these economies and thereby 
create new sources of private employment. 
With important local efforts to provide new 
jobs already underway, Federal help must 
be of a kind that strengthens and supple- 
ments rather than displaces or discourages 
those efforts.” 

Budget message for 1958, January 16, 1957: 

“The Congress is urged to carry out the 
proposals of the Judicial Conference for ad- 
ditional Federal judges. Also, when a dis- 
trict or circuit court judge who is the senior 
judge of the district or circuit becomes 70 
and chooses not to retire, he should be re- 
lieved of his administrative duties. Further- 
more, whenever a district court Judge reaches 
70 and chooses not to retire, the Congress 
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should provide that upon certification by the 
Judicial Conference of the need therefor, the 
President would be authorized to appoint an 
additional judge. When the judge who had 
reached 70 dies or retires, the vacancy thus 
created would not be filled.” 

Budget message for 1960, January 19, 1959: 

“I also recommend that the Congress di- 
rect special attention to the creation of ad- 
ditional Federal judgeships as proposed by 
the Judicial Conference, and the strength- 
ening of Federal laws against organized 
crime.” 

Budget message for 1961, January 18, 1960: 


“GENERAL GOVERNMENT 


“Budget totals 
In billions] 


Expenditures: 
1959 actual 


New obligational authority: 
1959 actual 
1960 estimate 
3061 eam Ate: 5. Waseca ntakawinebwes 


“LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 


“1. Establish policy for financing civil 
service retirement. 

“2, Charge civil service benefits for cer- 
tain widows and retired employees to trust 
fund after 1961. 

“3. Make 1958 salary increase for Post Of- 
fice field personnel permanent, 

“4, Revise laws to reflect admission of 
State of Hawaii. 

“5, Provide home rule for District of Co- 
lumbia. 

“6. Create transportation corporation for 
National Capital area. 

“7, Authorize nonvoting resident commis- 
sioners for Guam and Virgin Islands. 

“8. Amend immigration and nationality 
laws. 

“9. Include goal of price stability in Em- 
ployment Act. 

“10. Enact civil rights legislation. 

“11. Create additional Federal judge- 
ships. 

“12. Strengthen laws against organized 
crime. 

“13. Increase authorization for Commis- 
sion on International Rules of Judicial Pro- 
cedure. 

“14. Reimburse citizens for certain World 
War II property damage. 

“15. Authorize civilian 
awards. 

“I also recommend that the Congress cre- 
ate additional Federal judgeships, as pro- 
posed by the Judicial Conference, and 
strengthen Federal laws against organized 
crime.” 

Special message to Congress, May 3, 1960: 

“First is the urgent need of Federal courts 
for enough judges to hear the greatly in- 
creased number of cases being filed each year. 
Regardless of expediency, justice calls for 
prompt action, 

“The Judicial Conference of the United 
States has recommended the creation of ap- 
proximately 40 new judgships. This recom- 
mendation is supported by the administra- 
tion and by virtually every important profes- 
sional organization concerned with the ad- 
ministration of the courts. 

“We who advocate equal justice under law 
have a duty to make it effective. In certain 
districts injured people must wait over 4 
years for justice or compromise their rights; 
innocent people who are defrauded are made 
a laughingstock because the delay in the 
courts deprives them of an effective remedy; 
justice is denied the weak because they can- 
not finance the delay necessary to be heard. 
Further neglect of this need is heartless. 
For all our people, I most earnestly urge 
swift action on the pending measure to in- 
crease the number of judgeships.” 


achievement 


1960 


HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


State of the Union message, January 7, 
1954: 
“National highways 


“To protect the vital interest of every citi- 
zen in a safe and adequate highway system, 
the Federal Government is continuing its 
central role in the Federal aid highway pro- 
gram. So that maximum progress can be 
made to overcome present inadequacies in 
the Interstate Highway System, we must con- 
tinue the Federal gasoline tax at 2 cents per 
gallon. This will require cancellation of the 
one-half cent decrease which otherwise will 
become effective April 1, and will maintain 
revenues so that an expanded highway pro- 
gram can be undertaken. 

“When the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations completes its study of the 
present system of financing highway con- 
struction, I shall promptly submit it for 
consideration by the Congress and the Gov- 
ernors of the States.” 

Budget message for 1955, January 21, 1954: 

“Highways: Expenditures under the Fed- 
eral-aid highway program of grants to States 
for highway construction have been rising 
during the past year, and will continue to 
rise in the fiscal year 1955 under commit- 
ments made pursuant to the Highway Act of 
1952. The 1955 expenditures will be the 
highest in history. Emphasis in the selec- 
tion of new projects will be given to the 
National System of Interstate Highways, 
which comprises the most important routes 
for interstate commerce and national de- 
fense. Of the $555 million of estimated 
expenditures under the Federal-aid program 
in the fiscal year 1955, about $150 million 
will be spent for projects in the Interstate 
System. Other construction programs of the 
Bureau of Public Roads will involve expendi- 
tures of $27 million, mainly for direct con- 
struction of forest highways and defense 
access roads. 

“We should give increased attention to 
eliminating the existing inadequacies of the 
National System of Interstate Highways. 
Pending development and review of detailed 
proposals for extension of the Federal-aid 
highway program, I am including under 
proposed legislation the $575 million level 
of the existing authorization. Similarly, I 
am including the prevailing annual rate of 
$22.5 million for the forest-highway program. 
No appreciable expenditures will be made 
under the proposed authorizations in the 
fiscal year 1955.“ 

Special message, February 22, 1955: 

“Our unity as a nation is sustained by free 
communication of thought and by easy trans- 
portation of people and goods. The ceaseless 
flow of information throughout the Republic 
is matched by individual and commercial 
movement over a vast system of intercon- 
nected highways crisscrossing the country 
and joining at our national borders with 
friendly neighbors to the north and south. 

“Together, the uniting forces of our com- 
munication and transportation systems are 
dynamic elements in the very name we 
bear—United States. Without them, we 
would be a mere alliance of many separate 


parts. 

“The Nation's highway system is a gigantic 
enterprise, one of our largest items of capital 
investment. Generations have gone into its 
building; 3,366,000 miles of road, traveled by 
58 million motor vehicles, comprise it. The 
replacement cost of its drainage and bridge 
and tunnel works is incalculable. One in 
every seven Americans gains his livelihood 
and supports his family out of it. But, in 
large part, the network is inadequate for the 
Nation’s growing needs. 

“In recognition of this, the Governors in 
July of last year at my request began a study 
of both the problem and methods by which 
the Federal Government might assist the 
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States in its solution. I appointed in Sep- 
tember the President's Advisory Committee 
on a National Highway Program, headed by 
Lucius D. Clay, to work with the Governors 
and to propose a plan of action for submis- 
sion to the Congress. At the same time, a 
committee representing departments and 
agencies of the National Government was 
organized to conduct studies coordinated 
with the other two groups. 

“All three were confronted with inescap- 
able evidence that action, comprehensive and 
quick and forward-looking, is needed. 

“First. Each year, more than 36,000 people 
are killed and more than a million injured 
on the highways. To the home where the 
tragic aftermath of an accident on an un- 
safe road is a gap in the family circle, the 
monetary worth of preventing that death 
cannot be reckoned. But reliable estimates 
place the measurable economic cost of the 
highway accident toll to the Nation at more 
than $4.3 billion a year. 

“Second. The physical condition of the 
present road net increases the cost of vehicle 
operation, according to many estimates, by as 
much as 1 cent per mile of vehicle travel. 
At the present rate of travel, this totals more 
than $5 billion a year. The cost is not borne 
by the individual vehicle operator alone. It 
pyramids into higher expense of doing the 
Nation's business. Increased highway trans- 
portation costs, passed on through each step 
in the distribution of goods, are paid ulti- 
mately by the individual consumer. 

“Third. In case of an atomic attack on our 
key cities, the road net must permit quick 
evacuation of target areas, mobilization of 
defense forces, and maintenance of every 
essential economic function. But the pres- 
ent system in critical areas would be the 
breeder of a deadly congestion within hours 
of an attack. 

“Fourth. Our gross national product, 
about $357 billion in 1954, is estimated to 
reach over $500 billion in 1965 when our 
population will exceed 180 million and, ac- 
cording to other estimates, will travel in 81 
million vehicles 814 billion vehicle-miles that 
year. Unless the present rate of highway 
improvement and development is increased 
existing traffic jams only faintly foreshadow 
those of 10 years hence. 

“To correct these deficiencies is an obliga- 
tion of government at every level. The high- 
way system is a public enterprise. As the 
owner and operator, the various levels of 
government have a responsibility for man- 
agement that promotes the economy of the 
Nation and properly serves the individual 
user. In the case of the Federal Government, 
moreover, expenditures on a highway pro- 
gram are a return to the highway user of the 
taxes which he pays in connection with his 
use of the highways. 

“Congress has recognized the national in- 
terest in the principal roads by authorizing 
two Federal-aid systems, selected coopera- 
tively by the States, local units, and the 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

“The Federal-aid primary system as of 
July 1, 1954, consisted of 234,407 miles, con- 
necting all the principal cities, county seats, 
ports, manufacturing areas, and other traffic 
generating centers. 

“In 1944 the Congress approved the Fed- 
eral-aid secondary system, which on July 1, 
1954, totaled 482,972 miles, referred to as 
farm-to-market roads—important feeders 
linking farms, factories, distribution outlets, 
and smaller communities with the primary 
system. 

“Because some sections of the primary sys- 
tem, from the viewpoint of national interest, 
are more important than others, the Congress 
in 1944 authorized the selection of a special 
network, not to exceed 40,000 miles in length, 
which would connect by routes, as direct as 
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practicable, the principal metropolitan areas, 
cities, and industrial centers, serve the na- 
tional defense, and connect with routes of 
continental importance in the Dominion of 
Canada and the Republic of Mexico. 

“This national system of interstate high- 
ways, although it embraces only 1.2 percent 
of total road mileage, joins 42 State capital 
cities and 90 percent of all cities over 50,000 
population. It carries more than a seventh 
of all traffic, a fifth of the rural traffic, serves 
65 percent of the urban and 45 percent of the 
rural population. Approximately 37,600 miles 
have been designated to date. This system 
and its mileage are presently included within 
the Federal-aid primary system. 

“In addition to these systems, the Federal 
Government has the principal, and in many 
cases the sole, responsibility for roads that 
cross or provide access to federally owned 
land—more than one-fifth the Nation’s area. 

“Of all these, the interstate system must 
be given top priority in construction plan- 
ning. But at the current rate of develop- 
ment, the interstate network would not 
reach even a reasonable level of extent and 
efficiency in half a century. State highway 
departments cannot effectively meet the 
need. Adequate right-of-way to assure con- 
trol of access, grade separation structure, 
relocation and realinement of present high- 
Wways—all these, done on the necesary scale 
within an integrated system, exceed their 
collective capacity. 

“If we have a congested and unsafe and 
inadequate system, how then can we improve 
it so that 10 years from now it will be fitted 
to the Nation's requirements? 

“A realistic answer must be based on a 
study of all phases of highway financing, in- 
cluding a study of the costs of completing 
the several systems of highways, made by 
the Bureau of Public Roads in cooperation 
with the State highway departments and 
local units of government. This study, 
made at the direction of the 83d Congress in 
the 1954 Federal-aid Highway Act, is the 
most comprehensive of its kind ever under- 
taken. 

“Its estimates of need show that a 10-year 
construction program to modernize all our 
roads and streets will require expenditure of 
$101 billion by all levels of Government. 

“The preliminary 10-year totals of needs 
by road systems are: 

Billions 
Interstate (urban $11, rural $12 billion)_ $23 
Federal-aid primary (urban $10, rural 
% 30 
Federal-aid secondary (entirely rural) — 15 
Subtotal of Federal-aid systems 
(urban $21, rural $47 billion)__ 68 
Other roads and streets (urban $16, rural 
. AA ö 33 


Total of needs (urban $37, rural 
r enon anaes 


“The Governors’ conference and the 
President's Advisory Committee are agreed 
that the Federal share of the needed con- 
struction program should be about 30 per- 
cent of the total, leaving to State and local 
units responsibility to finance the re- 
mainder. 

“The obvious responsibility to be accepted 
by the Federal Government, in addition to 
the existing Federal interest in our 3,366,- 
000-mile network of highways, is the devel- 
opment of the Interstate System with its 
most essential urban arterial connections. 

“In its report, the Advisory Committee 
recommends: 

“1. That the Federal Government assume 
principal responsibility for the cost of a 
modern interstate network to be completed 
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by 1964 to include the most essential urban 
arterial connections; at an annual average 
cost of $2.5 billion for the 10-year period. 

“2. That Federal contributions to primary 
and secondary road systems, now at the rate 
authorized by the 1954 act of approximately 
$525 million annually, be continued. 

“3. That Federal funds for that portion 
of the Federal-aid systems in urban areas 
not on the interstate system, now approxi- 
mately $75 million annually, be continued. 

“4. That Federal funds for forest high- 
ways be continued at the present $22.5 mil- 
lion per year rate. 

“Under these proposals, the total Federal 
expenditures through the 10-year period 
would be: 


Billions 


Interstate system $25. 000 
Federal-aid primary and sec- 


31, 225 


“The extension of necessary highways in 
the territories and highway maintenance 
and improvement in national parks, on In- 
dian lands and on other public lands of the 
United States will continue to be treated in 
the budget for these particular subjects. 

“A sound Federal highway program, I be- 
lieve, can and should stand on its own feet, 
with highway users providing the total dol- 
lars necessary for improvement and new con- 
struction, Financing of interstate and Fed- 
eral-aid systems should be based on the 
planned use of increasing revenues from 
present gas and diesel oil taxes, augmented 
in limited instances with tolls. 

“I am inclined to the view that it is sound- 
er to finance this program by special bond 
issues, to be paid off by the above-mentioned 
revenues which will be collected during the 
useful life of the roads and pledged to this 
purpose, rather than by an increase in gen- 
eral revenue obligations. 

“At this time, I am forwarding for use by 
the Congress in its deliberations the report 
to the President made by the President's 
Advisory Committee on a National Highway 
Program. This study of the entire highway 
traffic problem and presentation of a detailed 
solution for its remedy is an analytical review 
of the major elements in a most complex 
situation, In addition, the Congress will 
have available the study made by the Bureau 
of Public Roads at the direction of the 83d 
Congress. 

“These two documents together constitute 
a most exhaustive examination of the na- 
tional highway system, its problems and 
their remedies. Inescapably, the vastness of 
the highway enterprise fosters varieties of 
proposals which must be resolved into a 
national highway pattern. The two reports, 
however, should generate recognition of the 
urgency that presses upon us; approval of a 
general program that will give us a modern 
safe highway system; realization of the re- 
wards for prompt and comprehensive action. 
They provide a solid foundation for a sound 

* 


State of the Union message, January 5, 
1960: 
“Highway legislation 


“Legislation to provide a modern, inter- 
state highway system is even more urgent 
this year than last, for 12 months have now 
passed in which we have fallen further be- 
hind in road construction needed for the 
personal safety, the general prosperity, the 
national security of the American people. 
During the year, the number of motor ve- 
hicles has increased from 58 million to 61 
million. During the past year over 38,000 
persons lost their lives in highway accidents, 
while the fearful toll of injuries and prop- 


erty damage has gone on unabated, 
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“In my message of February 22, 1955, I 
urged that measures be taken to complete 
the vital 40,000-mile interstate system over 
a period of 10 years at an estimated Federal 
cost of approximately $25 billion. No pro- 
gram was adopted. 

“If we are eyer to solve our mounting 
traffic problem, the whole interstate system 
must be authorized as one project, to be 
completed approximately within the speci- 
fled time. Only in this way can industry 
efficiently gear itself to the job ahead. Only 
in this way can the required planning and 
engineering be accomplished without the 
confusion and waste unavoidable in a piece- 
meal approach. Furthermore, as I pointed 
out last year, the pressing nature of this 
problem must not lead us to solutions out- 
side the bounds of sound fiscal management. 
As in the case of other pressing problems, 
there must be an adequate plan of financing. 
To continue the drastically needed improve- 
ment in other national highway systems, I 
recommend the continuation of the Fed- 
eral aid highway program.” 

Budget message for 1960, January 19, 
1959: 

“Other changes in tax rates: In order to 
make highway-related taxes support our vast 
highway expenditures, excises on motor 
fuels need to be increased 114 cents a gallon 
to 4½ cents. These receipts will go into the 
highway trust fund and preserve the pay- 
as-we-go principle, so that contributions 
from general tax funds to build Federal-aid 
highways will not be necessary. 


“Estimated savings to the general taxpayers 
from more adequate fees and charges 


Un millions) 
Fiscal | Full 
year | annual 
1960 | effect 1 
Support highw vow § expenditures by 
a ledger taxes: ? 
mance deficiency estimated un- 
der present law . $241.0 | $818.0 
Transfer financing of forest and 
panne lands pey — to trust 
„„ AA E ZS 4 41.0 41.0 
Revise postal rates . 0 350.0 
Charge specifically for use of Federal 
airways: 
Transfer aviation fuel taxes from 
highway trust fund to general 
Lot SERRE AS doo Shs We SHERRY 2 ne F 34.0 34.0 
Increase taxes on aviation fuels....| 51. 0 70.0 
Revise fee schedule for noncompe 
tive oil and gas leases........--...---|----.--- 14.0 
Raise patent and trademark fees 3.5 3.5 
Miscellaneous increased fees and cost 
covers. dee sues 11.5 20. 8 
Cee 782.0 | 1,351.3 


Net change on annual basis with present workload 
or first full fiscal year effect. 

2 Trust fund receipts, as distinct from budgetary 
savings, will be increased by an estimated net amount of 

,000, 000 in 1960 and nearly $900,000,000 in subsequent 
years.” 

Budget message for 1960, January 19, 1959: 

“Highways: The comprehensive highway 
program enacted in 1956 established the 
principle that highway users, rather than 
the general taxpayers, should pay the cost 
of Federal-aid highways. The larger contract 
authority enacted in 1958, however, will cre- 
ate a cumulative deficit in the highway 
trust fund under present law of $241 million 
by the end of the fiscal year 1960, and about 
$2.2 billion by the end of 1962. 

“To maintain the trust fund on a self- 
supporting basis, Iam recommending a tem- 
porary increase of 144 cents in highway fuel 
taxes, to become effective July 1, 1959, and 
to remain in effect through the fiscal year 
1964. This increase is necessary to assure 
availability of the entire 1961 and 1962 Fed- 
eral-aid highway authorizations without 
waiving provisions in the basic legislation 
which limit expenditures to the amounts 
available in the trust fund. 
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“Highway trust fund 
{In millions} 


Fiseal year Expendi-| Receipts} Year-end 
balance 
be age legislation: 
. 8900 $1, 482 9510 
135 3 1,602 2,134] 1, 
1959 estimate. 2,553 2,143 
1960 estimate. 3, 102 2,222 | —241 
1981 estimate. 3,109 2,291 | —1, 059 
1962 estimate 3, 484 2,377 | —2, 166 
After enactment pro- 
posed legislation: 


1960 estimate. 3, 136 2,912 415 
1961 estimate — 
1962 estimate 


Economic report, January 20, 1959: 

“Certain actions by the Congress are 
needed to give effect to the 1960 financial 
plan. First, changes are required in the laws 
affecting Federal revenues: the corporate in- 
come tax and excise taxes on automobiles 
and parts, cigarettes, distilled spirits, and 
wines and beer should be continued at their 
present levels for 1 year beyond June 30, 
1959; a temporary increase in the Federal 
motor fuel tax should be enacted to con- 
tinue construction of the Interstate Highway 
System on a self-sustaining basis; the tax 
on aviation gasoline should be raised, and a 
similar rate for jet fuels, now tax free, should 
be enacted, to help pay the Federal cost of 
operating the airways; and a revision in 
postal rates should be authorized.” 

Special message, May 13, 1959: 

“1. To avert a serious disruption of the 
interstate highway program due to an im- 
pending deficit in the highway trust fund, 
I recommended a temporary increase in the 
Federal tax on motor fuels.” 

Budget message for 1961, 
1960: 

“I urge the Congress again to increase 
the highway fuel tax by another one-half 
cent per gallon and to continue the tax 
at 414 cents until June 30, 1964. This will 
permit the construction program for the 
Interstate System to proceed at a higher 
and more desirable level. I request repeal 
of the diversion of excise taxes enacted last 
year for the period July 1, 1961, to June 
30, 1964. New reports giving estimates of 
the cost of completing the Interstate Sys- 
tem and recommendations on the allocation 
of costs among future highway beneficiaries 
will become available in 1961. At the ap- 
propriate time, further recommendations 
will be made to the Congress for the en- 
suing conduct and financing of the pro- 
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“A temporary advance of $359 million 
from the Treasury to the trust fund was 
necessary in fiscal 1960 to balance out the 
monthly flow of revenues and expenditures 
within the fiscal year, but this will be re- 
paid by June 30, 1960. A similar tem- 
porary advance of $200 million will be re- 
quired in the fiscal year 1961, repayable 
before the end of that year. 

“During this session of the Congress, 
funds should be authorized for 1962 and 
1963 for regular Federal-aid highway pro- 
grams and for forest and public lands high- 
ways. In view of the limited resources 
available to the trust fund and the priority 
requirements of the Interstate System, it is 
recommended that authorizations for the 
regular programs for each of these years be 
reduced to $900 million from $925 million 
provided for 1961, Annual authorizations 
of $33 million for forest highways and $3 
million for public lands highways are also 
recommended, 

“Finally, I again request that the fi- 
nancing of forest and public lands high- 
ways be transferred from the general fund 
to the highway trust fund. Most of these 
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highways are integral parts of the Federal- 
aid systems, and they should be financed in 
the same way.” 

Special message to Congress, May 3, 1960: 

“We also owe it to America to provide 
adequate new revenues for the highway 
trust fund (as my proposal for a gaso- 
line tax increase would do), so that we may 
keep our very important highway program 
on schedule; and fiscal responsibility dic- 
tates that we not fail to raise postal rates 
and thus end the heavy drain on general 
revenues for postal services which Congress 
has said by law should be self-sustaining. 
Our other revenue proposals—notably, ex- 
tension of certain excise taxes and an added 
tax on aviation fuel—also need to be ap- 
proved.” 

AVIATION FUEL TAX 

Budget message for 1959, January 13, 1958: 

“In the field of aviation, the Federal Gov- 
ernment provides a wide range of special 
services benefiting private users of the air- 
space. As I have previously pointed out, it is 
increasingly appropriate that these users pay 
their fair share of the costs. As first steps 
toward this end, this budget proposes that a 
tax of 3%4 cents a gallon be levied on jet 
fuels and that taxes on aviation gasoline be 
increased to 344 cents a gallon from the pres- 
ent 2 cents, with increases of three-fourths 
cent per year for 4 years in both taxes up to 
614 cents a gallon. The receipts from taxes 
on aviation gasoline, which now go into the 
highway trust fund, should be kept in the 
general revenues to help finance the opera- 
tions of the airways.” 

Budget message for 1960, January 19, 1959: 

“Airway user charges: The magnitude of 
the burden on the general taxpayers for ris- 
ing airway expenditures makes it essential 
that users of the facilities pay a greater share 
of the cost. To this end, legislation will be 
transmitted to raise the effective tax on avi- 
ation gasoline from 2 cents to 4%½ cents in 
1960 and to levy the same tax on jet fuels, 
which are now tax-free. These increased 
costs should be includible, along with other 
airline costs, in determining the rates 
charged the ultimate users of air transporta- 
tion. Receipts from taxes on aviation gaso- 
line should not be used for highways; they 
should be retained in the general fund in- 
stead of being transferred to the highway 
trust fund. These changes in revenue laws 
will increase general fund receipts by an es- 
timated $85 million in fiscal 1960 and by 
somewhat larger amounts in subsequent 
years.” 

Budget message for 1961, January 18, 1960: 

“Aviation fuel taxes: To help defray the 
cost of the Federal airways system, the effec- 
tive excise tax rate on aviation gasoline 
should be promptly increased from 2 to 4% 
cents per gallon and an equivalent excise tax 
should be imposed on jet fuels, which now 
are untaxed. The conversion from piston 
engines to jets is resulting in serious reve- 
nue losses to the Government. These losses 
will increase unless the tax on jet fuels is 
promptly enacted. The revenues from all 
taxes on aviation fuels should be credited 
to general budget receipts, as a partial offset 
to the budgetary costs of the airways sys- 
tem, and clearly should not be deposited in 
the highway trust fund.” 

Budget message for 1961, January 18, 1960: 

“Airway user charges: Consistent with the 
principle that special beneficiaries of Gov- 
ernment programs should pay the cost of 
those benefits, the users of the Federal air- 
ways should ultimately be expected to pay 
their full share of rising capital and oper- 
ating costs. Accordingly, the effective tax 
on aviation gasoline should be raised from 
2 to 4½ cents per gallon and the same tax 
should also be levied on jet fuels, which are 
now tax free. Receipts from all aviation 
fuel taxes should be retained in the general 
fund rather than transferred to the highway 
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trust fund as at present. These actions will 
increase revenues to the general fund by an 
estimated $89 million in fiscal year 1961.” 

Economic Report, January 20, 1960: 

“The Congress has also been requested to 
make certain corrective amendments in the 
tax laws applicable to cooperatives; to pre- 
clude unintended and excessive percentage 
depletion allowances for mineral products, if 
this problem is not satisfactorily resolved 
through litigation pending before the Su- 
preme Court; to tax as ordinary income any 
gain realized by the sale of depreciable per- 
sonal property used in business, to the ex- 
tent of the depreciation deductions previ- 
ously taken on the property; to defer the 
taxation of income earned in less developed 
countries of the world; to increase the avia- 
tion fuel tax to 4½ cents per gallon; and to 
impose a tax of 4%½ cents per gallon on jet 
fuel. To assure construction of the Inter- 
state Highway System at a high rate and on 
a self-supporting basis, the Congress has 
been asked to increase the highway fuel tax 
by % cent per gallon and to continue the 
tax at 4½ cents per gallon until June 30, 
1964.” 

Special message to Congress, May 3, 1960: 

“We also owe it to America to provide ade- 
quate new revenues for the highway trust 
fund (as my proposal for a gasoline tax in- 
crease would do), so that we may keep our 
very important highway program on sched- 
ule; and fiscal responsibility dictates that 
we not fail to raise postal rates and thus 
end the heavy drain on general revenues for 
postal services which Congress has said by 
law should be self-sustaining. Our other 
revenue proposals—notably, extension of cer- 
tain excise taxes and an added tax on avia- 
tion fuel—also need to be approved.” 

INTEREST RATES 

Special message, June 8, 1959: 

“I am, therefore, asking the Secretary of 
the Treasury to transmit to the Congress 
today proposed legislation designed to im- 
prove significantly the Government’s ability 
to manage its debt in the best interest of 
the Nation. 

“The legislation provides principally for— 

“(1) Removal of the present 3.26 percent 
interest rate ceiling on savings bonds. This, 
together with other changes, will reinvig- 
orate the savings bond program. 

“(2) Removal of the present 414-percent 
interest rate ceiling on new issues of Treas- 
ury bonds. The present ceiling seriously re- 
stricts Treasury debt management and is in- 
consistent with the flexibility which the 
Secretary of the Treasury has on rates paid 
on shorter term borrowing. 

“(3) An increase in the regular public debt 
limit from $283 billion to $288 billion, and 
an increase in the temporary limit from $288 
billion to $295 billion. These increases are 
essential to the orderly and prudent conduct 
of the financial operations of the Govern- 
ment, even with expenditures covered by 
revenues in the fiscal year 1960, as the budget 
proposes. 

“SAVINGS BONDS 

“Removal of the present 3.26-percent max- 
imum limit on savings bond interest, to- 
gether with certain other changes will permit 
the Treasury to improve the terms of savings 
bonds. This will strengthen the contribu- 
tion of the program both to habits of thrift 
throughout the Nation and to a better struc- 
ture of the public debt. 

“The Treasury is proposing the following 
revisions in the savings bond program, sub- 
ject to approval of enabling legislation: A 
3%4-percent interest rate to maturity for 
all series E and H savings bonds sold on or 
after June 1, 1959; an improved interest rate 
on all series E and H bonds outstanding and 
continued to be held; and improved exten- 
sion terms for outstanding series E bonds 
when they mature. 
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“FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER PERCENT MAXIMUM 
INTEREST RATE ON NEW BOND ISSUES 


“There is no statutory maximum on the 
interest rate which can be paid by the Treas- 
ury for marketable borrowings of 5 years or 
less (bills, certificates, and notes). The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury should have similar 
flexibility with regard to Treasury bonds 
(which run 5 years or more to maturity). 

“The Treasury always tries to borrow as 
economically as it can, consistent with its 
other debt management objectives. But in 
our democracy no man can be compelled to 
lend to the Government on terms he would 
not voluntarily accept. Therefore, when the 
Government borrows, it can do so success- 
fully only at realistic rates of interest that 
are determined by the supply and demand 
for securities, as reflected in the prices and 
yields of outstanding issues established com- 
petitively in the Government securities 
market. 

“I am aware of the fact that many pro- 
posals have been made which are designed to 
produce lower interest rates. However, any 
debt management device which would seek 
to interfere with the natural interaction of 
the competitive forces of our free economy 
and produce unnatural reductions in inter- 
est rates would not only breach the funda- 
mental principles of the free market, but 
under current conditions could be drastically 
inflationary. The additional cost to the 
Government alone from increased prices of 
the goods and services it must buy might far 
exceed any interest saving. The ultimate 
harm to the entire Nation of such a price 
rise could be incalculable. 

“Market yields on a number of Treasury 
bonds are already above 4½ percent. With 
one exception all bonds which have 5 years 
or more to run to maturity have market 
yields above 4 percent. The Treasury re- 
cently has done substantial short-term bor- 
rowing. But it must avoid undue shorten- 
ing of the public debt and therefore should 
continue to sell intermediate and longer 
term bonds whenever market conditions per- 
mit. It should not be prohibited from do- 
ing so by the existence of an artificial ceiling 
which under today’s conditions makes it 
virtually impossible to sell bonds in the 
competitive market.” 

Special message, August 26, 1959: 

“On June 8, I transmitted to Congress a 
message requesting legislation that would 
(1) remove the artificial limitation which 
the law now imposes on the interest rate 
at which the Treasury is allowed to borrow 
money for more than 5 years, and (2) remove 
& similar limitation on the rate the Gov- 
ernment can pay on savings bonds. 

“Last week, the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives voted 
to suspend consideration of these proposals 
for the remainder of this session. This action 
was a grave disappointment to me. 

“The American people have a tremendous 
stake in this proposed legislation. Failure to 
enact it means that— 

“Millions of thrifty Americans cannot be 
fairly treated, since the Treasury will be un- 
able to pay a fair rate of interest on savings 
bonds; 

“The cost of living may rise further, as the 
Treasury will be forced to manage our $290 
billion debt in a way that adds to pressure 
on prices; 

“Responsible people at home and abroad 
can only conclude that we have not yet de- 
termined to manage our financial affairs as 
soundly as we should. 

“I would like to make two things abso- 
lutely clear: 

“First, the administration is willing to as- 
sume full responsibility for managing the 
Federal Government's debt if it is allowed to 
do so free from artificial restrictions and on 
a parity with other borrowers. 
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“Second, if the requested legislation 1s not 
enacted, those in the Congress who are 
unwilling to pass it must assume full respon- 
sibility for the possibly serious consequences. 

“This country's outstanding public debt 
of almost $290 billion is held by our citizens 
and financial institutions, and by foreign 
central banks and investors who have ac- 
cumulated dollars as part of their reserves. 
Each investor has his own investment re- 
quirements. He buys different kinds of se- 
curities in order to meet those needs. Com- 
mon to all investors, however, is the require- 
ment that the rate of interest paid on the 
securities be fair and equitable in the light 
of other investment opportunities and, sec- 
ondly, that the purchasing power of their in- 
vested dollars will not be impaired. 

“These considerations apply directly to the 
way in which the Government handles its 
debt. There can be no question as to the 
Government's obligation to deal fairly and 
justly with the millions of its citizens who 
invest a portion of their savings, sometimes 
as a patriotic duty, in Government bonds. 
And there should be no question as to our 
determination to manage our debt soundly 
and in the best interests of all of the people. 

“We have worked tirelessly for a balanced 
budget. We need this balance so that we 
can avoid the deficits that lead to higher 
prices, to a rising cost of living, and to an 
eating away of the value of the billions of 
dollars that thrifty and farsighted Americans 
have saved. But congressional inaction on 
our debt-management proposal could do 
much to offset the progress we have made to- 
ward fiscal responsibility. 

“To manage the public debt in a sound 
manner the Treasury must be able to borrow 
money for long as well as short periods of 
time. A 1918 statute now prescribes, how- 
ever, that we cannot pay more than 4½ per- 
cent for long-term money. So long as the 
present prosperity contributes to a strong 
demand for credit, and thus keeps the cost 
of new long-term borrowing higher than 4½ 
percent, we will not be able to borrow for pe- 
riods longer than 5 years. 

“Let me suggest one simple parallel to 
show why the Treasury should be able to 
borrow for longer periods. Suppose that an 
individual had a mortgage on his home that 
had to be renewed every few months. He 
would be exposed to every shift in the econ- 
omy and to every change in financial condi- 
tions. Yet, the Congress in effect is forcing 
the Treasury into this type of exposed posi- 
tion. It is saying to the Treasury, When 
you have any borrowing to do, do it all ona 
short-term basis.’ 

“Within the next 12 months the Govern- 
ment must borrow $85 billion to cover ma- 
turing securities, redemptions, and seasonal 
cash needs. This Government, with its 
great financial resources, can normally carry 
a sizable amount of short-term debt. But it 
cannot afford to rely exclusively on borrow- 
ing that must be continually renewed. Yet, 
if the Congress insists that we continue to 
finance wholly with short-term securities, the 
whole $290 billion debt will grow shorter 
and shorter. This will make it even harder 
to handle in the future. 

“The vital interests of all Americans are 
at stake because excessive reliance on short- 
term financing can have grave consequences 
for the purchasing power of the dollar. The 
issuance of a large amount of short-term 
Treasury debt would have an effect not 
greatly different from the issuance of new 
money. Because these securities are soon 
to be paid off, their holders can treat them 
much like ready cash. Moreover, short- 
term securities are more likely to become 
lodged in commercial banks. When a com- 
mercial bank acquires a million dollars of 
Government securities, bank deposits rise by 
@ million dollars. This is the same as a 
million-dollar increase in the money supply. 
‘When the money supply builds up too rapidly 
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relative to production, inflation is the re- 
sult. The piling up of an excessive amount 
of short-term debt poses a serious threat that 
may generate both the fear and the fact of 
future inflation at an unforeseeable time. 

“Now, while the Nation is enjoying a 
period of rapid economic advancement, we 
want to keep the cost of living steady. And, 
if we act wisely, we should be able to do so. 
We must live within our means and we must 
exercise all the necessary precautions in 
the use of credit. We have made good prog- 
ress toward preventing excessive Government 
spending. But we may fail in our efforts 
to keep prices from rising if we do not handle 
our debt in the proper way. This is why 
the Treasury must have the capacity to fi- 
nance the Government’s requirements in free 
credit markets without artificial restrictions. 

“The need for sound debt management 
stems not only from domestic considerations. 
Foreign investors have substantial holdings 
of our securities, as well as other claims on 
this Nation. With so large a financial stake 
in our economy, these foreign central banks 
and other foreign investors have a very prac- 
tical interest in the manner in which we 
handle our affairs. It is essential that they, 
too, continue to view the American dollar as 
a strong and stable currency. In a free mar- 
ket economy, confidence is not the simple 
result of legislation. It is earned by ad- 
herence to sound practices. 

“Let me state as plainly as I can that 
this is not legislation to increase interest 
rates. This administration is not in favor of 
high interest rates, We always seek to 
borrow as cheaply as we can without resort- 
ing to unsound practices. The Treasury al- 
ready has the authority to borrow at any 
rates of interest on obligations up to 5 years. 
What we are seeking is the authority, al- 
ready possessed by all other borrowers, to 
obtain funds for longer periods as well. To 
prohibit the Treasury from paying the mar- 
ket price for long-term money is just as 
impracticable as telling the Defense Depart- 
ment that it cannot pay the fair market 
price for a piece of equipment. The result 
would be the same in either case: the Gov- 
ernment could not get what it needs. 

“The need for congressional action with 
respect to the existing 3.26 percent interest 
rate ceiling on savings bonds is equally press- 
ing. The Government occupies a dual trus- 
teeship position with respect to the 40 mil- 
lion Americans who own savings bonds and 
the 8 million people who purchase them 
regularly. The average holder looks to the 
Government for a fair rate of return, rea- 
sonably competitive with other savings op- 
portunities. The Treasury has announced 
that when the ceiling is removed, it will im- 
mediately raise the rate from 3.25 to 3.75 
percent on all newly issued E- and H-bonds, 
if held to maturity. Whenever legislation is 
enacted, this rate increase will be made 
retroactive to June 1, 1959. In addition, the 
future return to the investor on savings 
bonds purchased before June 1 and held to 
maturity would be increased by one-half of 
1 percent. These actions would result in 
fair and equitable rates of return on savings 
bonds. 

“The second part of the trusteeship rela- 
tionship of the Government with respect to 
holders of savings bonds involves the pur- 
chasing power of the dollars invested in the 
bonds. The savings bond holder expects the 
Government to try to insure that the future 
value of his savings will not be eaten away 
by progressive erosion of the dollar. To 
help assure that the value of the dollar will 
be protected, the whole debt-management 
proposal should be enacted. 

“Each of these trusteeship considerations 
is vital; the thrifty American is entitled to 
both. 

“The issue with respect to our legislative 
proposals is whether we are going to demon- 
strate responsibility in the management of 
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our Federal debt. Ours is the richest econ- 
omy in the world. We have a large public 
debt, but we can certainly handle it soundly 
and efficiently if we remove the artificial ob- 
stacles to borrowing competitively in the 
free market. By adopting the administra- 
tion's proposals, the Congress would be dem- 
onstrating to people at home and abroad that 
we have the determination to preserve our 
financial integrity and to protect our cur- 
rency. 

“No issue of greater importance has come 
before this session of Congress. In the best 
interests of the American people, I urge the 
Congress to enact the administration’s pro- 
posals at this session.” 

State of the Union message, January 7, 
1960: 

“In the management of the huge public 
debt the Treasury is unfortunately not free 
of artificial barriers. Its ability to deal with 
the difficult problems in this field has been 
weakened greatly by the unwillingness of 
the Congress to remove archaic restrictions. 
The need for a freer hand in debt manage- 
ment is even more urgent today because the 
costs of the undesirable financing practices 
which the Treasury has been forced into are 
mounting. Removal of this roadblock has 
high priority in my legislative recommenda- 
tions.” 

Budget message for 1961, January 18, 1960: 

“Interest ceiling: Effective management of 
a debt of this size requires a reasonable dis- 
tribution among securities maturing at dif- 
ferent times. Three-fourths of all marketa- 
ble Treasury securities outstanding today 
come due in less than 5 years, of which $80 
billion will mature in less than a year. As 
long as the rate that would have to be paid 
on newly issued bonds exceeds the present 
statutory ceiling of 414 percent, it is im- 
possible to issue and sell any marketable se- 
curities of over 5 years’ maturity. 

“Exclusive reliance on borrowing in a lim- 
ited sector of the market is an expensive and 
inefficient way to manage the debt. Infla- 
tionary pressures increase as the volume of 
short-term and hence highly liquid securi- 
ties mounts, especially if these securities are 
acquired by commercial banks. Further, ef- 
fective monetary policy becomes more diffi- 
cult when the Treasury has to refinance 
often. To make possible prudent and flexi- 
ble management of the public debt, to per- 
mit sale of a modest amount of intermediate 
and longer term bonds when market condi- 
tions warrant such action, and to keep the 
average maturity of the debt from constant- 
ly shortening, it is imperative that the Con- 
gress immediately act to remove the 42-year- 
old 4%4-percent limitation on interest rates 
on Government securities maturing after 5 
years (p. 9).“ 

For a year and a half now. market rates 
of interest have been increasing, reflecting 
inflationary pressures, the high level of in- 
vestment demands in our economy and 
heavy Federal borrowing required by the 
1958 and 1959 budget deficits. The rise in 
market rates requires the Treasury to pay 
higher interest on securities issued to re- 
finance the heavy volume of maturing ob- 
ligations, which were issued when interest 
rates were lower. 

“It is imperative that the Congress lift 
the present legal ceiling of 4½ percent on 
interest rates on all Government obligations 
having maturities of more than 5 years. 
Otherwise, interest payments could rise even 
more sharply. The current interest rate on 
shorter term securities is now higher than 
on long-term bonds, and the continued need 
to limit financing to the short-term market 
tends to raise interest rates more than if 
the financing could be spread over both the 
short- and long-term markets (p. 68) .” 

Economic report, January 20: 

“A major proposal has been made to the 
Congress for legislative action in the field 
of public debt management. This proposal 
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is of particular importance in view of the 
large amount of the public debt, now more 
than $290 billion, and its heavy cost, in- 
volving interest payments in the fiscal year 
1960 estimated at $9.3 billion. Specifically, 
the Congress is requested to remove the 414 
percent ceiling on the interest rate which 
can be paid on U.S. Government securities 
with a maturity of more than 5 years. 
Events since this request was first made have 
underscored its importance for minimizing 
the hazard of creating inflationary pressures 
through public debt transactions; for giving 
greater latitude in the conduct of monetary 
and credit policies conducive to the growth 
and stability of the economy; and for financ- 
ing the debt as economically as possible.” 

Special message, May 3, 1960, page 4: 

“Next I refer to my request of last June 
to remove the statutory prohibition against 
the Treasury’s paying more than 414 per- 
cent interest on Treasury bonds which are 
due more than 5 years after issuance. 

“The American people have a great deal 
at stake in this legislation, for failure to 
remove this interest rate restriction can 
have many serious consequences, includ- 
ing the forcing of a new upturn in living 
costs. The Treasury, under this restriction, 
continually faces the prospect of having to 
manage the Government's $290 billion debt 
in ways that would unavoidably increase the 
upward pressures on prices and on the in- 
terest rate for the consumer credit so im- 
portant to millions of our citizens. 

“Again, I stress the need for prompt re- 
moval of this harmful restriction.” 

POSTAL RATE INCREASE 

State of the Union message, July 1954, 
page 10: 

“POST OFFICE 

“It is apparent that the substantial sav- 

already made, and to be made, by the 
Post Office Department cannot eliminate the 
postal deficit. I recommend, therefore, that 
the Congress approve the bill now pending 
in the House of Representatives providing 
for the adjustment of certain postal rates, 
To handle the long-term aspects of this, I 
also recommend that the Congress create a 
permanent commission to establish fair and 
reasonable postal rates from time to time in 
the future.” 

Budget message for 1955, January 21, 1954, 
pages 91-92: 

“Most important, prompt and favorable 
action by the Congress is needed to increase 
postal rates. I am recommending increases 
in rates sufficient to yield as a minimum an 
additional $240 million in revenues in the 
fiscal year 1955. These revenues would re- 
duce the 1955 postal deficit to $90 million. 
Adequate rates, together with further major 
economies in postal operations, are expected 
to put the postal business on a self-support- 
ing basis, This will continue to be our 
policy.” 

Special message to Congress, January 11, 
1955: 

“The Post Office Department, in its daily 
operations, affects the entire life of the 
Republic from the family home to the great 
industry. A vast business-type enterprise 
within Government, the Post Office Depart- 
ment, consequently, requires a continuing 
vigilance that its methods, practices, and 
policies assure the most efficient possible 
service to the public. The measures recom- 
mended in this message are designed to that 
end. 

“Last August 23, In announcing my disap- 
proval of H.R. 7774, an act to increase the 
rates of compensation of classified, postal, 
and other employees of the Government, 
and for other purposes, I expressed a pur- 
pose to continue to encourage the enactment 
of legislation to correct obvious distortions 
in the pay scales of the postal service and 
to provide for a more proper and effective 
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relationship between pay and work per- 
formed. 

“I also pointed out the necessity of ade- 
quate postage rates in order to check a defi- 
cit In the operation of the Post Office De- 
partment which, since World War II, has 
reached the staggering total of more than 
$4 billion. 

“An increase in the average wage of postal 
employees, along with correction of the se- 
rious inequities in the salary structure, is 
an essential step in bringing the wage scale 
into line with nongovernmental standards 
and in furthering the progressive personnel 
program to which the administration is 
committed. The increase must be accom- 
panied by a salary plan which will place the 
wages for postal-service positions in proper 
relationship to each other so that inequities 
will be eliminated, incentive for advance- 
ment offered, and the principle of higher 
pay for more difficult and responsible work 
followed. 

“In order to accomplish these objectives, 
the Postmaster General will submit to the 
Congress a new postal salary plan, along 
with a 5-percent increase in basic salary 
rates. This plan will include reasonably de- 
tailed descriptions of the series of key posi- 
tions to which the great majority of postal 
employees are assigned. A rate range for 
each of these positions will be recommended 
and, together this series of rate ranges will 
make up a related, uniform, and equitable 
salary schedule, 

“The Congress will be asked to include 
the key position descriptions and their ap- 
propriate salary ranges in the legislation, 
thus assigning specific wage rates to the 
bulk of the positions common to all offices 
of the postal service. 

“The Post Office Department should then 
be granted the authority to allocate the re- 
maining positions, held by the relatively few 
employees whose work is not covered by a 
key position, to the proper level in the sal- 
ary schedule on the basis of a comparison of 
the duties and responsibilities of these posi- 
tions with the duties and responsibilities of 
the key positions. 

“In the allocation of the positions other 
than the key positions to the proper salary 
level an appeal procedure will be provided. 
Purther, to insure that the salary plan will 
not work to the disadvantage of any em- 
ployee, the legislation proposed will incor- 
porate a guaranty against reduction of sal- 
ary so long as the employee occupies the 
same or a position comparable to that which 
he held at the time of the installation of 
the plan. 

“This legislation would eliminate the in- 
equities inherent in the present inflexible 
system which requires assignment of all em- 
ployees to a limited number of job titles, in 
many cases having no relation to the work 
actually performed. The present practice of 
paying salaries to some employees on the 
basis of the number of cubic feet in the area 
they supervise, or solely in relation to the 
number of employees under their direction, 
would be replaced by a system requiring that 
salaries be based on the actual duties and 
responsibilities of the position, 

“Under this plan, postmasters of the Na- 
tion would receive salaries commensurate 
with the volume of work and the level of 
the responsibility of their offices rather than 
solely on the basis of cash receipts which 
presently govern their compensation. This 
practice results in discrimination against 
those holding offices where incoming mail 
represents most of the business volume. 

“The total cost of wage adjustments in the 
postal service is estimated at $129 million a 
I recommend adoption of legislation 
incorporating these proposals. 

“The 83d Congress authorized appropria- 
tions to be made for the furnishing of uni- 
forms or the payment of an annual allow- 
ance to employees, including those of the 
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Post Office Department, required by law or 
regulation to wear a prescribed uniform 
while on official duty. This measure, when 
Congress makes funds available, will benefit 
post office employees by an estimated $13,- 
500,000 a year. 

“I am recommending in another special 
message today a health insurance plan to 
round out the Federal personnel benefits pro- 
gram enacted by the 83d Congress. This 
program already has provided group life in- 
surance, unemployment compensation, elimi- 
nation of restrictions on permanent promo- 
tions and reinstatements, adjustment of the 
statutory limit on the number of career em- 
ployees, elimination of arbitrary restrictions 
on accumulation of annual leave, and a lib- 
eralized incentive awards system. 

“I wish to reaffirm my position that sound 
fiscal management requires consideration of 
revenues as well as costs. To this end, I am 
requesting that Congress also consider legis- 
lation to adjust postal rates to provide 
needed revenue. 

“The combined postal deficits of the 156 
years of our history as a Nation, up to 1945, 
are far less than the losses sustained in the 
last 9 years. The anomaly of this situation 
is that the period which has witnessed this 
recordbreaking deficit in the operations of 
the postal service has also been a decade of 
unprecedented national prosperity. Employ- 
ment, production, and use of the mails have 
been at an alltime high and yet postal defi- 
cits have occurred year after year. Clearly 
it is time to reaffirm the need for sound 
fiscal management of the Post Office Depart- 
ment and to develop a positive program to- 
ward this end. 

“In fiscal 1954 the Post Office Department 
received revenues of $2,268 million for serv- 
ices performed at a cost of $2,667 million, 
thus leaving a deficit of $399 million in its 
operation. The services performed by the 
Post Office Department are of measurable 
value to the recipients. When the rates of 
postal services fail to provide sufficient reve- 
nues to meet the total cost of the service, 
the difference must be made up by general 
tax revenues, 

“A practice of this kind is neither equitable 
nor reasonable; it is neither good business 
nor good government. Even if a case could 
be made for regarding the postal patron and 
the taxpayer as one and the same, prudence 
and good sense would compel us to face the 
fact that it is far more efficient to collect 
the necessary revenues in direct exchange for 
services at the post-office window than by 
the more costly methods of general taxation. 

“The Post Office is constantly working to 
reduce the deficit by improving the efficiency 
of its operations. During the last 2 years 
substantial progress has been made in organ- 
ization, mail handling, transportation, mech- 
anization, recordkeeping, and accounting 
methods. The Postmaster General has also 
taken the initiative in increasing rates and 
fees within his jurisdiction. 

“As a result of these measures there has 
been a recent reversal of the postwar trend 
of ever-increasing postal deficits. These are 
the operating deficits for each of the last 
5 years: 


Fiscal year: Operating deficit 


618, 800, 000 
399, 100, 000 


“The large deficits in the postwar years 
are, in part, a direct consequence of the 
same inflationary increases in costs which 
all business operations have faced. Private 
business has increased prices of goods and 
services to offset increased costs of produc- 
tion. The Post Office operates in the same 
economic climate as private business. It 
must meet rising costs in very much the 
same way. 
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“Since 1945, the largest part of the increase 
in postal expenditures is accounted for by 
salary increases legislated by Congress as 
follows: 


Annual in- 
“Date Public | crease in cost 
Law to Post Office 

Department 
July AG P — $178, 767, 000 
205 f ( ch 
Nov. 1, 1949 500 112, 489, 000 
Do. Nae 429 278, 000 
July 1, 1951_ -| 204 2248, 600, 000 
Toly 485 TO | 201 1.100.000 


“These wage adjustments, combined with 
an expansion in the number of postal em- 
ployees necessary to handle the greater vol- 
ume of mail, have resulted in an increase in 
total salary costs from $858 million in 1945 
to $2,002 million in the last fiscal year. 

“The increases in wages and other costs 
since the end of World War II have affected 
all classes of mail. It is desirable that the 
rates governing each class of mail be ad- 
vanced in fair proportion. The committees 
of Congress responsible for postal-rate legis- 
lation will, of course, want to consider care- 
fully the specific rates for each class of mail. 
The Postmaster General will soon submit to 
Congress, in addition to his views on in- 
creases in postal pay, detailed recommenda- 
tions for raising postal rates to more rea- 
sonable levels. I wish to emphasize at this 
time a few of the major considerations which 
seem to me important in raising rates. 

“1. First-class mail has always provided 
by far the greater part of postal revenues. 
In 1933 the revenue contribution of first- 
class mail was more than 55 percent of total 
Post Office revenues. In the last fiscal year 
first-class mail provided only 40 percent of 
such revenues although the proportion of 
first-class volume to the total volume was 
only 3 percentage points lower than in the 
earlier year. The failure of this type mail 
to maintain its revenue contribution is a 
major factor in the present postal deficit. 
There is, therefore, an urgent need to in- 
crease the rate of postage of first-class mail. 

“Postal rates are payments made by users 
of the mails for services received. The rate 
established for each service should reflect the 
value of that service in terms of speed, prior- 
ity of handling, and the privileges incorpo- 
rated in each class of mail. If these factors 
are taken into consideration in ratemaking, 
the revenue contribution of first-class mail 
is clearly inadequate. 

“The privacy, security, and swift dispatch 
of letter mail; the priority of service at all 
times, in all places; and the intrinsic value 
of such mail are factors which are per- 
tinent to postal ratemaking in addition to 
the cost factor. 

“But the present 3-cent rate for first-class 
letter mail has not been increased in almost 
a quarter of a century, During this period 
the costs of all goods and services have al- 
most doubled. I am convinced that the 
American people will understand, appreciate, 
respect, and support congressional action to 
provide for a long-overdue rate increase on 
letter mail which will go far toward balanc- 
ing the postal budget. 

“2. The revenues derived from second- 
class mail are clearly inadequate. These 
rates which apply to newspapers and mag- 
azines should be increased until such mat- 
ter makes a fair and reasonable contribution 
to postal revenues. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral will recommend a two-step increase in 
second-class rates which will enable pub- 
lishers to adjust more readily to the pro- 
posed rate changes. 

“3. Third-class mail consists largely of ad- 
vertising matter. In fiscal year 1954 the 
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revenue contribution of such mail fell sub- 
stantially below the cost of providing this 
service and was a major factor contributing 
to the postal deficit. The rates of postage 
on such matter should be increased so that 
the users of this class of mail pay a pro- 
portionately fair share of postal revenues. 

“In view of the recurring fiscal problems 
of the Post Office Department, and of the 
heavy burden which postal deficits continue 
to impose on the Federal Treasury, I 
strongly recommend to Congress the formal 
adoption of a policy which will insure that 
in the future the Post Office Department 
will be essentially self-supporting. 

“Certain services which are performed by 
the Post Office, such as those for the blind, 
are a part of general welfare services. The 
cost of such services should not be borne by 
users of the mails. Expenditures for them, 
and for services performed for the Govern- 
ment, should be identified and met by direct 
appropriation. 

“If the Post Office is successfully to meet 
the challenge of the future its prices must 
be sufficiently flexible to reflect changes in 
costs and the developing needs of a dynamic 
economy. It is my belief that an independ- 
ent commission entrusted with the authority 
to establish and maintain fair and equitable 
postal rates can best provide this needed flex- 
ibility. 

“There are also other advantages. Such 
a commission, guided by policies laid down 
by the Congress, would have the time and 
facilities to make thorough analytical studies 
before prescribing rate changes. A commis- 
sion well versed in the economics of modern 
pricing practices can continuously appraise 
and reappraise the soundness of the postal- 
rate structure. Legislation to secure ‘these 
ends should be enacted by Congress. 

“With these views in mind I recommend 
to Congress the adoption of a temporary in- 
crease in postal rates as an interim measure, 
and the establishment and activation within 
the interim period of a permanent commis- 
sion to prescribe future rate adjustments 
under broad policy guidance of Congress. 

“Let me reiterate—the financial problems 
of the postal service result, in large meas- 
ure, from lack of a positive program leading 
toward a well-defined fiscal goal. I am, 
therefore, recommending to Congress the 
following five-point program for the Post 
Office Department: 

“1. Approval of the new salary plan and 
a 5-percent increase in basic salary rates. 

“2. Adoption by Congress of the policy 
that henceforth the Post Office Department 
shall be self-supporting. 

“3. Separation of those postal costs to be 
paid by the patron from those costs which 
should be paid by general taxation. 

“4, Establishment by Congress of a perma- 
nent Commission authorized to prescribe 
postal-rate adjustments under policy guid- 
ance of Congress. 

“5. Enactment by Congress of an interim 
rate bill which will, pending activation of 
the Rate Commission, provide immediate 
revenue to meet proposed pay increases and 
reduce the postal deficit. 

“Approval of this program will be in the 
public interest for it will further assure 
efficient service by the Post Office Depart- 
ment.” 

Budget message for 1957, January 16, 1956, 
page 68: 

“Despite these achievements, the Post Of- 
fice Department cannot be self-sustaining 
if it pays salaries, transportation rates, and 
other costs based upon 1956 conditions, but 
must continue to charge rates which were 
largely determined before Pearl Harbor. The 
postal deficit of $467 million estimated for 
the fiscal year 1957 represents a subsidy aver- 
aging more than 15 cents per dollar of postal 
service. Legislation is again being proposed 
that would initially increase postal revenues 
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by $350 million a year. Legislation is also 
being proposed to pay the Department for 
services to certain groups which it is now re- 
quired to perform either free or at greatly 
reduced rates.” 

Budget message for 1958, January 16, 1957, 
page 41: 

“Postal service: Over the past few years 
the Post Office Department has introduced 
major economies in the processing and han- 
dling of mail. These economies, however, 
have only partially offset the rising costs re- 
sulting from a larger mail volume, higher 
salaries, increased prices for supplies and 
equipment, and especially the extension of 
city delivery service to unprecedented num- 
bers of new suburban residential develop- 
ments. As a result, if present postal rates are 
not adjusted to cover costs, net expenditures 
of $642 million will be required in the fiscal 
year 1958 to make up for insufficient postal 
receipts. 

“The adjustments in rates recommended in 
this budget are designed to increase postal 
revenues by $654 million in the fiscal year 
1958. If this recommendation is approved 
by the Congress, a supplemental appropria- 
tion, tentatively estimated at $70 million 
will be proposed to permit investment in 
equipment and facilities necessary for more 
efficient handling of the ever-increasing vol- 
ume of mail. The budget figures reflect these 
recommendations. Also, the Post Office De- 
partment should be specifically reimbursed 
for the cost—estimated at $28 million in 
1958—of services it is required by law or 
international agreement to perform free or 
at reduced rates for nonprofit associations 
and other special groups.” 

Budget message for 1959, January 13, 1958, 
pages 39-40: 

“In view of present and prospective postal 
deficits, legislation to authorize adequate 
postal rates has become one of the most 
urgent items of unfinished business before 
the Congress. The House of Representatives 
has already approved changes in rates for 
letters, publications, and advertising mail 
which would add materially to present reve- 
nues, but still leave a large deficit. To pro- 
vide revenues which will more adequately 
meet present needs, the pending legislation 
should be amended, primarily by establishing 
a 5-cent letter rate on all except local letters. 
This is more than the 4-cent rate I recom- 
mended last year for both local and other 
letters, but it is needed to take account of 
the pay increase and other higher costs. The 
recommendations I am making should result 
in a net increase in postal revenues of about 
$700 million in the fiscal year 1959. With 
the postal pay adjustments which are being 
recommended, the postal deficit will still be 
substantial.” 

Budget message for 1960, January 19, 1959, 
pages 20-21: 

“9. Reduce the burden on the general pub- 
lic for services to special groups: Certain 
Government activities confer measurable 
special benefits on identifiable groups or in- 
dividuals beyond the benefits to the general 
public. The cost of Federal services which 
convey special benefits should be recovered 
through charges paid by the beneficiaries 
rather than through taxes on the general 
public. 

“In furtherance of this principle, the re- 
cent Congress approved some adjustments in 
postal rates, and increased the fees for a few 
other relatively smaller services. On the 
other hand, it increased postal employees’ 
pay and highway construction grants with- 
out providing the additional charges needed 
to finance such expenditures. As a result 
of these and other developments, further 
legislation is necessary to put the postal 
service on a self-supporting basis and to 
finance highway construction without draw- 
ing on the general revenues. 
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“This budget recommends legislation to 
make the activities listed in the following 
table more nearly self-supporting: 


“Estimated savings to the general taxpayers 
from more adequate fees and charges 


[In millions} 


Support highway expenditures by 
ted ti 


highway-rela axes: 2 
Finance deficiency estimated un- 
der 1 cide ERS 


$241.0. | $818.0 
T er financing of forest and 
ublic lands highways to 
. Sh SE 41.0 41.0 
Revise postal rates 2 350.0 350.0 
Charge specifically for use of Federal 
airways: 
Transfer —— —.— — 
highwa un gene: 
— . 34.0 34.0 
Increase taxes on aviation fuels . 51. 0 70.0 
Revise fee schedule for noncompeti- 
tive oil and gas leases._..--.----.----]-------< 14.0 
Baloe parans and trademark fees 3.5 3.5 
MI us increased fees and cost 
(Cc 11.5 20. 8 
—— . E E ap ens men 732.0 | 1,351.3 


Net change on annual basis with present workload 
or first full fiscal year effect. 

Frust fund receipts, as distinct from budgetary 
savings, will be increased by an estimated net amount of 
8000, 000, 000 in 1960 and nearly $900,000,000 in subsequent 
years.” 

Economic Report for 1959, January 20, 
1959: 

“Certain actions by the Congress are 
needed to give effect to the 1960 financial 
plan, First, changes are required in the laws 
affecting Federal revenues: the corporate 
income tax and excise taxes on automobiles 
and parts, cigarettes, distilled spirits, and 
wines and beer should be continued at their 
present levels for 1 year beyond June 30, 
1959; a temporary increase in the Federal 
motor fuel tax should be enacted to continue 
construction of the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem on a self-sustaining basis; the tax on 
aviation gasoline should be raised, and a 
similar rate for jet fuels, now tax free, 
should be enacted, to help pay the Federal 
cost of operating the airways; and a revi- 
sion in postal rates should be authorized.” 

Budget message for 1961, January 18, 1960: 

“The Postal Policy Act of 1958 established 
the policy that postal rates should be ad- 
justed whenever necessary to recover postal 
expenses, excluding the costs of certain pub- 
110 services as fixed by appropriation acts. 
Over the past 13 fiscal years, 1947-59, the 
Federal budget has had to finance postal 
deficits totaling $6.8 billion, which is almost 
half of the increase in the national debt 
during that time. At the average rate of 
interest on the outstanding debt the tax- 
payers are paying well over $200 million 
annually in interest for the unwillingness of 
the Congress to take timely action to increase 
postal rates. 

“For fiscal 1961, a postal service deficit of 
$554 million is estimated with postage rates 
now in effect or scheduled, after designating 
$49 million as attributable to public services. 
Rate increases enacted in 1958 were substan- 
tially less than needed to meet the deficit at 
that time and made no allowance for the pay 
increase for postal employees then enacted. 
Since then, increased railroad rates (up $55 
million), costs of modernization (up $80 
million), and the new employee health 
insurance program ($39 million) have wid- 
ened the gap between revenues and expendi- 
tures. 

“Accordingly, legislation is again ed 
to increase first-class and . — por a by 
1 cent and to raise other rates and fees by 
enough to cover the postal deficit. I urge 
the Congress to act promptly on these pro- 
8 which will be submitted in the near 
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Economic Report for 1960, January 20, 
1960: 

“In addition, favorable action by the Con- 
gress has been requested on an adjustment 
of postal rates. The effect of the recom- 
mended rate increases would be to reduce 
the deficit on postal operations by about $550 
million and to contribute, by this amount, 
toward the attainment of the desired 
surplus.” 

Special message to Congress, March 11, 
1960: 

“In the budget message I urged the en- 
actment of legislation to increase postal 
rates in order to eliminate the postal deficit. 
Several facts indicate the urgency of such 
action by the Congress. 

“The Postal Policy Act of 1958 definitely 
states that postal rates and fees shall be ad- 
justed from time to time as may be re- 
quired to produce the amount of revenue ap- 
proximately equal to the total cost of operat- 
ing the postal establishment, less the amount 
attributable to the performance of public 
services. That act directed the Postmaster 
General to submit to the Senate and House 
of Representatives no later than April 15 of 
this year the results of his survey of the need 
for the adjustment of postal rates and fees 
in accordance with this policy. 

“Because of the existing inadequate postal 
rates, the Post Office Department is losing 
$2 million every working day. In the 13 
years from July 1946 to June 1959 the postal 
deficits have been approximately as much as 
the entire cost of running the Federal Gov- 
ernment in 1938. The cumulative $6.8 bil- 
lion postal deficit for these 13 years repre- 
sents nearly one-half of the total increase 
in the Federal debt during this same 13-year 
period. Interest charges alone on the debt 
represented by this cumulative deficit are 
costing our taxpayers some $200 million each 
year. 

“These huge postal deficits are phenomena 
of the years since World War II. In the 
years from 1900 to 1940 the losses of the 
Post Office Department averaged only $33 
million a year. Since that time—excluding 
the war years—these losses have increased 
astronomically. The tremendous losses in- 
curred since World War II have been due to 
the increases in cost of everything the De- 
partment uses or buys, and to the failure of 
the Congress to enact postal rate increases 
to pay for the added costs. For example, 
since the increase in the first-class letter 
rate in 1932 from 2 cents to 3 cents, costs 
have more than doubled, but the first-class 
letter rate has been increased only one-third. 
The annual losses on second- and third-class 
mail, now in the hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, are likewise growing. 

“Tt is imperative that Congress implement 
the policy it wisely established in 1958 of 
providing that the Post Office Department 
shall operate on a self-supporting basis. 
The Postmaster General is transmitting to 
the Congress the administration proposals 
for increases in postage rates on first, second, 
and third class mail to yield an estimated 
$550 million of new postal revenues in the 
1961 fiscal year. Responsibility in the han- 
dling of our public affairs demands prompt 
action, in this session, to restore the Post 
Office Department to its traditional posture 
of budgetary good sense.” 

Special message to Congress, May 3, 1960, 
page 5: 

“We also owe it to America to provide 
adequate new revenues for the Highway 
Trust Fund (as my proposal for a gasoline 
tax increase would do), so that we may keep 
our very important highway program on 
schedule; and fiscal responsibility dictates 
that we not fail to raise postal rates and 
thus end the heavy drain on general reve- 
nues for postal services which Congress has 
said by law should be self-sustaining.” 
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IMMIGRATION 


State of the Union message, February 2, 
1953, page 13: 

“It is a manifest right of our Government 
to limit the number of immigrants our Na- 
tion can absorb. It is also a manifest right 
of our Government to set reasonable require- 
ments on the character and the numbers of 
the people who come to share our land and 
our freedom. 

“It is well for us, however, to remind our- 
selves occasionally of an equally manifest 
fact: We are—one and all—immigrants or 
the sons and daughters of immigrants. 

“Existing legislation contains Injustices. 
It does, in fact, discriminate. I am informed 
by Members of the Congress that it was real- 
ized, at the time of its enactment, that 
future study of the proper basis of determin- 
ing quotas would be necessary. 

“I am therefore requesting the Congress to 
review this legislation and to enact a statute 
which will at one and the same time guard 
our legitimate national interests and be 
faithful to our basic ideas of freedom and 
fairness to all.” 

State of the Union message, January 6, 
1955, page 13: 

“Two years ago I advised the Congress of 
injustices under existing immigration laws. 
Through humane administration, the De- 
partment of Justice is doing what it legally 
can to alleviate hardships, Clearance of 
aliens before arrival has been initiated and, 
except for criminal offenders, the imprison- 
ment of aliens awaiting admission or deporta- 
tion has been stopped. Certain provisions 
of law, however, have the effect of compel- 
ling action in respect to aliens which are 
inequitable in some instances and discrimi- 
natory in others. These provisions should 
be corrected in this session of the Congress.” 

Budget message for 1959, January 13, 1958, 
page 55: 

“Last year, the Congress enacted legisla- 
tion to cover some of my most urgent pro- 
posals for amending the immigration laws. 
I urge that legislation on my remaining pro- 
posals be promptly enacted.” 

Budget message for 1960, January 19, 1959, 
page 77: 

“Other recommendations for legislation: 
The last Congress enacted legislation to cover 
some of my most urgent proposals for 
amending the immigration laws. Legislation 
on the remaining proposals should be 
promptly enacted, and the expiring authority 
to issue visas to certain orphans and to aliens 
afflicted with tuberculosis should be ex- 
tended.” 

Special message to Congress, February 8, 
1956: 

“Throughout our history immigration to 
this land has contributed greatly to the 
strength and character of our Republic. 
Over the years we have provided for such 
immigration because it has been to our own 
national interest that we do so. It is no less 
to our national interest that we do so un- 
der laws that operate equitably. 

“The Secretary of State, the Attorney 
General, and the Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization have made a thor- 
ough study of the operation of our present 
immigration laws, and have advised me con- 
cerning the changes and additions which 
they consider necessary in the national in- 
terest. I have carefully reviewed their find- 
ings and concur in their conclusions. The 
recommendations now made are based on 
those findings and conclusions. 

“This m takes up four separate and 
distinct subject matters respecting our im- 
migration policies: (1) The quota system 
and use of national origins, (2) the private- 
relief-bill system of handling hardship 
cases, (3) unnecessary restrictions and ad- 
ministrative provisions of our immigration 
laws, and (4) judicial review in deportation. 
Each such subject matter is treated sepa- 
rately because the problems in each are 
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wholly distinct from the otherrs. Accord- 
ingly, the recommendations as to each sub- 
ject matter will, I hope, be considered sepa- 
rately and each on its own merit. 

“z 

“The Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952 was developed essentially as a codifica- 
tion of many separate, and sometimes over- 
lapping and inconsistent, immigration and 
nationality laws. It was thought inappro- 
priate, in connection with that legislation, 
to revise our basic immigration policies. 
Moreover, at that time 1950 census informa- 
tion was incomplete. 

“The time has now come to consider those 
policies. Experience in the postwar world 
demonstrates that the present national- 
origins method of admitting aliens needs to 
be reexamined, and a new system adopted 
which will admit aliens within allowable 
numbers according to new guidelines and 
standards. 

“The Congress has traditionally formu- 
lated our basic immigration policies, and 
will doubtless wish to make its decision as 
to what new system should be established 
only after its own study and investigation 
of all possible choices. There are many 
factors that must be taken into considera- 
tion. Among these are: The needs of this 
country for persons having specialized skills 
or cultural accomplishments; close family 
relationships; the populations and immigra- 
tion policies of countries sending immi- 
grants to this country; their past immigra- 
tion and trade relationships with this coun- 
try; and their assistance to the joint defense 
of the friendly free nations of the world. 

“Pending the completion by the Congress 
of such study and investigation, it is essen- 
tial that we take interim measures to alle- 
viate as much as possible inequities in the 
present quota system. Accordingly, I rec- 
ommend the immediate enactment of the 
following proposals. 

“First, the present quota system sets a 
maximum annual authorization of 154,657 
quota immigrants. This figure is derived 
from a formula based upon the 1920 popula- 
tion. I recommend that total population as 
shown by the 1950 census be used as the 
base for determining the overall ceiling. I 
believe that economic growth over the past 
30 years and present economic conditions 
justify an increase of approximately 65,000 
in quota numbers. I recommend that Con- 
gress provide for such an increase by fixing 
the overall ceiling in terms of a percentage 
of total population as shown by the 1950 
census. The new ceiling recommended 
would be approximately 220,000 quota num- 
bers annually. 

“In order to eliminate some of the inequity 
resulting from the fact that several coun- 
tries have large quotas which they do not 
use while others have small quotas which 
are usually oversubscribed, I recommend that 
the additional quota numbers—i.e., those 
over and above the 154,657 numbers now 
provided for—be distributed among coun- 
tries in proportion to their actual immigra- 
tion to this country since the establishment 
of the quota system in 1924. 

“This method of allocation will help to 
alleviate the problem of oversubscribed 
quotas. At the same time no country will 
have a lesser number of quota numbers allo- 
cated to it than at present. 

“Second, I recommend that the Congress 
set aside from the increased annual quota 
5,000 numbers to be available for admission 
of aliens without regard to nationality or 
national origin. Use of these numbers would 
enable us to meet some of the needs of this 
country which develop from time to time 
for persons with special skills and cultural 
or technical qualifications. 

“The existing immigration law recognizes 
somewhat similar criteria for quota immi- 
grants by giving a preference to those whose 
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services are determined by the Attorney 
General to be needed urgently in the United 
States because of the high education, tech- 
nical training, specialized experience, or ex- 
ceptional ability—and to be substantially 
beneficial prospectively to the national econ- 
omy, cultural interests, or welfare of the 
United States. Our needs and requirements 
should be determined on the basis of con- 
sultation among the various departments 
and agencies of the Government, and also 
with the advice and testimony of private 
organizations. 

“This special pool has further value as 
an experimental plan departing entirely from 
our present system of distributing quotas on 
a basis of nationality or place of birth. It 
also would enable us to give greater assist- 
ance to persons abroad who have undergone 
suffering and hardship resisting Communist 
aggression, who would make beneficial con- 
tributions to this country, and who will not 
have the benefit of the Refugee Relief Act 
after that act’s termination. 

“Third, quota numbers that are unused 
by countries to which they are allocated 
should be made available for use elsewhere. 
Under our present law quota numbers which 
are unused by any particular country in the 
year in which they are available become void 
and may not be used by any other country. 

“I recommend enactment of legislation 
that will permit the utilization of unused 
quota numbers in the succeeding year. This 
should be done by pooling the unused quota 
numbers in each of the following areas: 
Europe, Africa, Asia, and the Pacific Ocean 
area. These pooled quota numbers would 
then be distributed during a 12-month period 
on a first-come, first-served basis among 
eligible applicants of the area, without re- 
gard to country of birth within the area. 
These quotas should be limited to aliens who 
qualify for preference status under existing 
law—persons having special skills or close 
relatives in the United States. 

“There is a further inequity in the quota 
system by virtue of the so-called mortgage 
on quotas resulting from the issuance of visas 
under the Displaced Persons Act and other 
special acts. The law provides that visas is- 
sued under these acts are chargeable against 
quotas authorized under the Immigration 
Act. The result is that the quotas of many 
countries are mortgaged far into the future. 
For example, 50 percent of the quota for 
Greece is mortgaged until the year 2017; for 
Lithuania, until 2090; for Latvia, until 2274. 
The total number so mortgaged for the year 
1955 amounted to about 8,000, and over the 
total span of years the aggregate could be as 
much as 328,000. I recommend the elimi- 
nation of this unfairness. This is consistent 
with the action of the Congress in enacting 
the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. Congress did 
not then impose additional mortgages on 
quotas but provided special nonquota visas 
for eligible refugees. 

“n 

“For some time I have considered that un- 
due and largely useless burdens are placed 
upon the Congress and the President by the 
avalanche in recent years of private bills for 
the relief of aliens. The number of these 
bills is strikingly high in comparison with 
the number of public enactments. In the 
Ist session of the 84th Congress private im- 
migration enactments alone accounted for 
413 of 880 enactments, public and private; 
3,059 such bills were introduced. During 
the 83d Congress, private immigration enact- 
ments accounted for 753 of 1,788 enactments, 
both public and private; 4,797 such bills were 
introduced. At the beginning of the present 
session, there were 2,159 private immigration 
measures pending. 

“The Congress, in the performance of its 
constitutional duties, must consider the 
worthiness of each private immigration bill 
introduced. The President, in the perform- 
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ance of his constitutional duties, must con- 
sider the worthiness of each bill enacted. 
The Nation’s interest would surely be better 
served if the bulk of these private immigra- 
tion claims were handled through suitable 
administrative machinery and if the Con- 
gress and the Executive could thus give their 
full attention to more urgent national 
problems. 

“Under the private bill system of handling 
individual immigration cases, many persons 
fail to obtain the very relief which others 
have received, because Congress has not had 
the time to take up and act on the bills intro- 
duced for their benefit. Indeed there are 
many whose plight has not even come to the 
attention of the Congress. 

“For these reasons it is my belief that ac- 
tion is called for to provide the necessary ad- 
ministrative authority to take care of such 
cases. I hope that such action will be taken 
without delay so that it may be of help this 
year. The enactment of such authority, in 
my opinion, would substantially eliminate 
the need for private legislative redress in 
this area. I suggest that there should be 
vested in the Attorney General limited dis- 
cretionary powers to grant relief with re- 
spect to admission and deportation of aliens. 
Such discretion should be limited to aliens 
with close relatives in this country, to vet- 
erans, and to functionaries of religious or- 
ganizations, regardless of the technical stat- 
utory ground on which the alien is inad- 
missible or subject to deportation. These 
classes of cases embrace the great bulk of the 
hardship cases which appeal to our sense of 
fairness. However, no relief ought to be ac- 
corded aliens whose presence here would be 
dangerous to the safety and security of the 
United States. An appropriate charge 
against the applicable quota would be made 
in each case where relief is granted. 

“It should further be provided by the 
Congress that there shall be a ceiling on the 
number of cases in which such discretionary 
authority may be exercised. 

“or 

“Experience under the existing immigra- 
tion law has established that there are a 
number of changes, aside from the quota 
provisions, which should be made in the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act of 1952. 
Some provisions create unnecessary restric- 
tions upon travel to the United States, while 
others inflict great hardships upon the aliens 
affected. Consequently, I make the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

“Under the present law, every alien apply- 
ing for a visa must be fingerprinted; and 
every alien admitted without a visa and re- 
maining in the United States for 30 days or 
longer, even if here temporarily, must be 
fingerprinted, Although in our minds no 
stigma is attached to fingerprinting, it is not 
a requirement of travel in other countries. 
We should be the first to remove travel ob- 
stacles which hamper the free exchange of 
ideas, cultures, and commerce. Further, ex- 
perience over the last 3 years has shown that 
this requirement does not significantly con- 
tribute to our national safety and security. 
The law should be amended to permit the 
Secretary of State and the Attorney Gen- 
eral to waive the requirement of finger- 
printing, on a reciprocal basis, for aliens 
coming here for temporary periods. 

“We must recognize the tremendous in- 
crease in air and surface travel in recent 
years. Aliens traveling from one country 
to another often find it necessary to pass 
through the United States without any 
intention to remain in or even visit this 
country. A South American flying to or re- 
turning from Europe, for example, will often 
pass through the United States. He should 
not be required to meet all of the standards 
for admission, coupled with inspection and 
examination, that normally apply. These 
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requirements result in unnecessary hard- 
ships to the traveler, expense to the carrier, 
and loss of good will, without proportionate 
benefit to the United States. The law 
should be amended accordingly. 

“The present statute contains a restric- 
tive requirement which makes it necessary 
for immigration authorities to inspect and 
apply all grounds of exclusion to aliens 
seeking admission to the mainland of the 
United States from Alaska and Hawaii. This 
requirement results in expense to the Goy- 
ernment and causes delays and inconven- 
fence in travel. It must be remembered 
that, by definition in the law, these Terri- 
tories are part of the United States, and 
aliens who have entered or are present in 
them are subject to all the provisions of the 
act. If the alien was deportable before he 
came to the mainland, he remains deport- 
able. I recommend the elimination from 
the law of this unnecessary restriction upon 
travel. 

“The immigration laws presently require 
aliens to specify race and ethnic classifica- 
tion in visa applications. These provisions 
are unnecessary and should be repealed. 

“A large group of refugees in this country 
obtained visas by the use of false identities 
in order to escape forcible repatriation be- 
hind the Iron Curtain; the number may 
run into the thousands. Under existing law 
such falsification is a mandatory ground 
for deportation. The law should be 
amended to give relief to these unfortunate 
people. 

“The inequitable provisions relating to 
Asian spouses and adopted children should 
be repealed. 

“The Immigration Act grants special nat- 
uralization benefits to veterans of our Armed 
Forces who have completed at least 3 years’ 
honorable service and who can submit proof 
of admission for permanent residence. Many 
have been unable to submit this proof. I 
recommend that proof of admission be not 
required in such cases. 

“The present statute is unnecessarily re- 
strictive as to aliens who marry US, citizens. 
It forbids adjustment to permanent resi- 
dence if the alien has been in the United 
States less than 1 year before the marriage. 
This disrupts the family and is expensive 
for the alien who must go abroad to obtain 
a nonquota visa, without proportionate bene- 
fit to the United States. I recommend that 
the requirement of 1 year’s presence in the 
United States before marriage be repealed. 

“The above covers the principal changes 
which I recommend as a minimum toward 
amelioration of the immigration laws. 
Others will be suggested by the Attorney 
General. 

fry 

“Just as the Nation’s interests call for a 
larger degree of flexibility in the laws for 
regulating the flow of other peoples to our 
shores, there is at the same time a significant 
need to strengthen the laws established for 
the wholesome purpose of ridding the coun- 
try of the relatively few aliens who have 
demonstrated their unfitness to remain in 
our midst. Some of these persons have been 
found to be criminals of the lowest character, 
trafficking in murder, narcotics, and sub- 
version. Constitutional due process wisely 
confers upon any alien, whatever the charge, 
the right to challenge in the courts the Gov- 
ernment’s finding of deportability. However, 
no alien who has once had his day in court, 
with full rights of appeal to the higher 
courts, should be permitted to block his 
removal and cause unnecessary expense to 
the Government by further judicial appeals 
the only purpose of which is delay. I am 
concerned by the growing frequency of such 
cases involving as they often do the depraved 
and confirmed criminal. Accordingly, I have 
asked the Attorney General to submit to the 
Congress a legislative proposal that will 
remedy this abuse of legal process. 
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“I believe that these changes in our im- 
migration and nationality laws, together 
with the amendments to the Refugee Relief 
Act which I have heretofore recommended 
to the Congress, not only will advance our 
own self-interest, but also will serve as living 
demonstrations that we recognize our re- 
sponsibilities of world leadership. I urge 
their careful consideration by the Congress.” 

Special message to Congress March 17, 
1960: 

“I again urge the liberalization of some of 
our existing restrictions upon immigration. 

“The strength of this Nation may be 
measured in many ways—military might, in- 
dustrial productivity, scientific contribu- 
tions, its system of justice, its freedom from 
autocracy, the fertility of its land and the 
prowess of its people. Yet no analytical 
study can so dramatically demonstrate its 
position in the world as the simple truth 
that here, more than any other place, hun- 
dreds of thousands of people each year seek 
to enter and establish their homes and raise 
their children. 

“To the extent possible, without dislocat- 
ing the lives of those already living here, 
this flow of immigration to this country 
must be encouraged. These persons who 
seek entry to this country seek more than a 
share in our material prosperity. The con- 
tributions of successive waves of immigrants 
show that they do not bring their families 
to a strange land and learn a new language 
and a new way of life simply to indulge 
themselves with comforts. Their real con- 
cern is with their children, and as a result 
those who have struggled for the right of 
American citizenship have, in countless 
ways, shown a deep appreciation of its re- 
sponsibilities. The names of those who 
make important contributions in the fields 
of science, law, and almost every other field 
of endeavor indicate that there has been no 
period in which the immigrants to this 
country have not richly rewarded it for its 
liberality in receiving them, 

“In the world of today our immigration 
law badly needs revision. 

“Ideally, I believe that this could per- 
haps be accomplished best by leaving im- 
migration policy subject to flexible standards. 
While I realize that such a departure from 
the past is unlikely now, a number of bills 
have already been introduced which contain 
the elements of such an idea. The time is 
ripe for their serious consideration so that 
the framework of a new pattern may begin 
to evolve, 

“For immediate action in this session I 
urge two major acts. 

“First, we should double the 154,000 quota 
immigrants that we are presently taking into 
our country. 

“Second, we should make special provision 
for the absorption of many thousands of per- 
sons who are refugees without a country as 
a result of political upheavals and their flight 
from persecution. 

“The first proposal would liberalize the 
quotas for every country and, to an impor- 
tant extent, moderate the features of exist- 
ing law which operate unfairly in certain 
areas of the world. In this regard, I recom- 
mend the following steps: 

“1, The removal of the ceiling of 2,000 on 
quotas within the Asiatic-Pacific triangle; 

“2. The basing of the overall limitation on 
immigration on the 1960 census as soon as it 
is available in place of that of 1920 which is 
the present base; 

“3. The annual acceptance of one-sixth of 
1 percent of our total population; 

“4, Abandonment of the concept of race 
and ethnic classifications within our popu- 
lation, at least for the purposes of the in- 
creases in quotas I have recommended, by 
substituting as the base for computation 
the number of immigrants actually accept- 
ed from each area between 1924 and 1959. In 
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other words the increase in the quota for 
Italy, for example, would not be based upon 
a percentage of a so-called Italian ethnic 
group within our country, but upon a per- 
centage of actual immigration from Italy 
between 1924 and 1959; and 

“5. The unused quotas of undersub- 
scribed countries should be distributed 
among the oversubscribed countries. This 
distribution should be in proportion to the 
quotas of the oversubscribed countries. 

“My second major proposal is for author- 
ization for the parole into this country of 
refugees from oppression. They are per- 
sons who have been forced to flee from their 
homes because of persecution or fear of per- 
secution based upon race, religion, or politi- 
cal opinions, or they are victims of world 
political upheaval or national calamity which 
makes it impossible for them to return to 
their former homes. 

“This year has been designated World 
Refugee Year. The United States and 68 
other nations have joined together in an 
attempt to seek permanent solutions for the 
problems of these peoples. Nations who in 
the past have granted entry to the victims 
of political or religious persecutions have 
never had cause to regret extending such 
asylum. These persons with their intellec- 
tual idealism and toughness will become 
worthwhile citizens and will keep this Na- 
tion strong and respected as a contributor 
of thought and ideals. 

“I have asked the Attorney General to 
submit a draft of legislation to implement 
the recommendations I have made. The 
administration stands ready to supply what- 
ever information is necessary to permit ap- 
propriate action by the Congress during its 
present session. If, notwithstanding my 
specific recommendations, the Congress 
should enact other or different liberalizations 
of our immigration law that are constructive, 
I will be glad to approve them.” 

Budget message for 1961, January 18, 1960: 

“GENERAL GOVERNMENT 
“Budget totals 
In billions] 
Expenditures: 

1959, actual 

1960, estimated 

1961, estimated 
New obligational authority: 


JOBO actual... w E O 1.8 
1960, estimated 1.6 
1961, estimated 1.9 


“LEGISLATIVE PROPOSAL 


“1, Establish policy for financing civil 
service retirement. 

“2, Charge civil service benefits for certain 
widows and retired employees to trust fund 
after 1961. 

“3. Make 1958 salary increase for Post 
Office field personnel permanent. 

“4, Revise laws to reflect admission of 
State of Hawaii. 

“5. Provide home rule for District of 
Columbia. 

“6. Create transportation corporation for 
National Capital area. 

J. Authorize nonvoting resident com- 
missioners for Guam and Virgin Islands. 

“8. Amend immigration and nationality 
laws. 

“9, Include goal of price stability in 
Employment Act. 

“10. Enact civil rights legislation. 

“11. Create additional Federal judgeships. 

“12. Strengthen laws against organized 
crime. 

“13, Increase authorization for Commis- 
sion on International Rules of Judicial 
Procedure. 

“14. Reimburse citizens for certain World 
War II property damage. 

“15. Authorize civilian 
awards. 


achievement 
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“Other recommendations: Legislation en- 
acted in the last session of Congress to amend 
the immigration and nationality laws failed 
to cover several significant proposals, includ- 
ing modification of the quota system. 
Prompt action is needed on these remaining 
items.” 

Special message to Congress, May 3, 1960, 
page 5: 

“Additionally, as I recently emphasized by 
special message to the Congress, we have 
compelling reasons to liberalize our immi- 
gration law during the course of this session. 
I remind the Congress, also, that this is 
World Refugee Year. Our country was one 
of those sponsoring this move in the United 
Nations. In harmony with the spirit of this 
resolution, and in keeping with America’s 
tradition of leadership in humanitarian 
causes, we should press forward, in this ses- 
sion, with the refugee legislation I have rec- 
ommended to the Congress.” 
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State of the Union message, February 2, 
1953: 

“I am determined to meet this responsibil- 
ity of the Executive. The heads of all ex- 
ecutive departments and agencies have been 
instructed to initiate at once effective pro- 
grams of security with respect to their per- 
sonnel, The Attorney General will advise 
and guide the departments and agencies in 
the shaping of these programs, designed at 
once to govern the employment of new per- 
sonnel and to review speedily any deroga- 
tory information concerning incumbent per- 
sonnel, 

“To carry out these programs, I believe 
that the powers of the executive branch 
under existing law are sufficient. If they 
should prove inadequate, the necessary legis- 
lation will be requested. 

“These programs will be both fair to the 
rights of the individual and effective for the 
safety of the Nation. They will, with care 
and justice, apply the basic principle that 
public employment is not a right but a 
privilege. 

“All these measures have two clear pur- 
poses: Their first purpose is to make certain 
that this Nation’s security is not jeopardized 
by false servants. Their second purpose is to 
clear the atmosphere of that unreasoned 
suspicion that accepts rumor and gossip as 
substitutes for evidence. 

“Our people, of course, deserve and de- 
mand of their Federal Government more 
than security of personnel. They demand, 
also, efficient and logical organization, true 
to constitutional principles. 

“I have already established a Committee 
on Government Organization. The Commit- 
tee is using as its point of departure the re- 
ports of the Hoover Commission and subse- 
quent studies by several independent agen- 
cies. To achieve the greater efficiency and 
economy which the Committee analyses 
show to be possible, I ask the Congress to 
extend the present Government Reorganiza- 
tion Act for a period of 18 months or 2 years 
beyond its expiration date of April 1, 1953. 

“There is more involved here than re- 
alining the wheels and smoothing the gears 
of administrative machinery. The Congress 
rightfully expects the Executive to take the 
initiative in discovering and removing out- 
adoa functions and eliminating duplica- 

on. 

“One agency, for example, whose head has 
promised early and vigorous action to pro- 
vide greater efficiency is the Post Office. One 
of the oldest institutions of our Federal 
Government, its services should be the best. 
Its employees should merit and receive the 
high regard and esteem of the citizens of 
the Nation. There are today in some areas 
of the postal service both waste and incom- 
petence to be corrected. With cooperation 
of the Congress, and taking advantage of its 
accumulated experience in postal affairs, the 
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Postmaster General will institute a program 
directed at improving service while at the 
same time reducing costs and decreasing 
deficits. 

“In all departments, dedication to these 
basic precepts of security and efficiency, in- 
tegrity and economy can and will produce 
an administration deserving of the trust the 
people have placed in it. 

“Our people have demanded nothing less 
than good, efficient government. They shall 
get nothing less.” 

State of the Union message, January 6, 
1955: 

“Every citizen rightly expects efficient and 
economical administration of these many 
governmental programs I have outlined 
today. I strongly recommend extension of 
the Reorganization Act, and the law estab- 
lishing the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, both of which expire this 
spring. Thus, the Congress will assure con- 
tinuation of the excellent progress recently 
made in improving Government organization 
and administration. In this connection we 
are looking forward with great interest to 
the reports which will soon be going to the 
Congress from the Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment. I am sure that these studies, made 
under the chairmanship of former President 
Herbert Hoover with the assistance of more 
than 200 distinguished citizens, will be of 
great value in paving the way toward more 
efficiency and economy in the Government.” 

Special message to Congress, April 1, 1957: 

“The Reo tion Act of 1949, as 
amended, under which the President is au- 
thorized to prepare and transmit to the Con- 
gress plans for the reorganization of execu- 
tive agencies, states that no provision con- 
tained in a reorganization plan shall take 
effect unless the plan is transmitted to the 
Congress before June 1, 1957. 

“I recommend that the Congress enact 
legislation to extend the period for trans- 
mitting reorganization plans for 4 years. 

“The reorganization plan procedure au- 
thorized by the Reorganization Act is an 
essential means by which the President and 
the Congress can cooperate to assure the 
timely promotion of better organization and 
sound management of the executive branch 
of the Government. Under the act, the 
President may transmit to the Congress re- 
organization plans which become effective 
after 60 days of congressional session unless 
disapproved by a majority of the member- 
ship of one of the Houses of the Congress. 
This method enables the President, who has 
direct responsibility for effective administra- 
tion, to initiate improvements in organiza- 
tion, subject to review by the Congress. 

“Extensive accomplishments have been 
achieved under the Reorganization Acts of 
1939 and 1945 and under the present statute, 
the Reorganization Act of 1949. The time 
for transmitting plans under the latter has 
been twice extended by the Congress: in 1953 
and 1955. 

“The current act was adopted following the 
strong endorsement of the first Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government in 1949, which stated: This 
authority is necessary if the machinery of 
government is to be made adaptable to the 
ever-changing requirements of administra- 
tion and if efficiency is to become a continu- 
ing rather than a sporadic concern of the 
Federal Government.’ In December 1954, the 
second Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government unani- 
mously recommended further extension of 
the act. 

“Accordingly, I urge the Congress to con- 
tinue the practical arrangements contained 
in the Reorganization Act by which the Con- 
gress and the President can carry forward 
their cooperative endeavors to provide the 
best possible management of the public 
business.” 
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Budget message for 1960, January 19, 1959: 

“To permit further timely improvements 
in the structure of the executive branch of 
the Government, I recommend that the Con- 
gress extend the Reorganization Act of 1949, 
as amended, which is effective only until 
June 1, 1959.” 

Budget message for 1961, January 18, 1960: 

“Budget and organization improvement— 
legislative proposals: 

“1. Simplify congressional appropriation 
authorization procedures for continuing pro- 


grams. 

“2. Authorize the item veto for appropria- 
tion bills. 

“3. Extend appropriation control over use 
ar foreign currencies by Government agen- 
cies. 

“4. Establish revolving funds for certain 
business-type activities. 

“5. Revise and extend coverage of Govern- 
ment Corporation Control Act. 

“6, Remove time limitation from Reorgan- 
ization Act. 

“The Reorganization Act of 1949, as 
amended, under which numerous executive 
agencies and functions have been reorgan- 
ized, contains & limitation of June 1, 1959, 
for the transmittal of reorganization plans 
by the President to the Congress. Accord- 
ingly, this authority is not now available. 
I urgently recommend that this cutoff date 
be removed in order to permit continued 
use of that act by me and by my successor 
in improving the management and organi- 
zation of the executive branch,” 

Special message to Congress, May 3, 1960: 

“The need to carry forward Presidential 
powers to reorganize the executive branch 
is acute, in the interest of efficiency and 
economy in this huge Government. Both of 
these authorizations are clearly essential. I 
again urge their approval before this ses- 
sion adjourns.” 


CONSERVATION (FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS) 


Budget message for 1956, January 17, 1955: 

“I also recommend enactment of legisla- 
tion authorizing the Bureau of Reclamation 
to undertake construction of two compre- 
hensive river-basin improvements which are 
beyond the capacity of local initiative, pub- 
lic or private, but which are needed for ir- 
rigation, power, flood control, and municipal 
and industrial water supply. These are the 
Upper Colorado River Basin development in 
the States of Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, Ari- 
zona, and New Mexico, and the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas development in Colorado. The 
Colorado River development will enable the 
Upper Basin States to conserve floodwaters 
and to assure the availability of water and 
power necessary for the economic growth of 
the region. The total cost of these major de- 
velopments is estimated at 1.1 billion dollars, 
with first-year expenditures of 5 million dol- 
lars. Sale of power generated at these de- 
velopments will repay the power investment 
within 50 years and will make a contribution 
toward repayment of other investments.” 

State of the Union message, January 5, 
1956: 

“Resources conservation 


“I wish to reemphasize the critical im- 
portance of the wise use and conservation 
of our great natural resources of land, for- 
ests, minerals, and water and their long- 
range development consistent with our 
agricultural policy. Water in particular now 
plays an increasing role in industrial proc- 
esses, in the irrigation of land, in electric 
power, as well as in domestic uses. At the 
same time, it has the potential of damage 
and disaster. 

“A comprehensive legislative program for 
water conservation will be submitted to the 
Congress during the session. The develop- 
ment of our water resources cannot be ac- 
complished overnight. The need is such that 
we must make faster progress and without 
delay. Therefore, I strongly recommend that 
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action be taken at this session on such 
wholly Federal projects as the Colorado 
River storage project and the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project; on the John Day partner- 
ship project, and other projects which pro- 
vide for cooperative action between the Fed- 
eral Government and non-Federal inter- 
ests; and on legislation which makes pro- 
vision for Federal participation in small 
projects under the primary sponsorship of 
agencies of State and local government. 

“During the past year the areas of our na- 
tional parks have been expanded, and new 
wildlife refuges have been created. The 
visits of our people to the parks have in- 
creased much more rapidly than have the 
facilities to care for them. The administra- 
tion will submit recommendations to provide 
more adequate facilities to keep abreast of 
the increasing interest of our people in the 
great outdoors.” 

Budget message for 1958, January 16, 1957: 

“Work is underway on the comprehensive 
Upper Colorado River Basin development 
which the Congress authorized during the 
past session. Legislation is still needed, 
however, to permit the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
multiple-purpose project to proceed. Appro- 
priations which will enable the Bureau of 
Reclamation to initiate this construction are 
included under proposed legislation for 
1958.” 

Economic report for 1957, January 20, 1957: 

“Except for complex multipurpose projects 
of paramount national interest, for which 
local resources are clearly insufficient or in 
which local benefits cannot be clearly 
equated with local cost burdens, the partner- 
ship principle assures maximum benefits and 
speed of completion within appropriate 
limits of Federal participation. One such 
multipurpose development which the Con- 
gress is requested to authorize is the Frying- 
pan-Arkansas project. This undertaking 
would provide water, supplemental irriga- 
tion, and power in parts of several States.” 

Budget message for 1960, January 19, 1959: 

“In the interest of sound water resources 
programs in future years, funds are recom- 
mended to continue investigations and ad- 
vance planning and to assemble basic data 
for future projects. I continue to believe 
that, as part of sound advance planning, the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project in Colorado 
should again be considered for authorization, 
but no appropriation to start construction 
should be enacted until the overall budget- 
ary situation is more favorable.” 

Budget message for 1961, January 18, 1960: 


“Natural resources—Budget totals 
[In billions} 


1959 1960 1961 
actual | estimate | estimate 


$1.8 
2.5 


$1.9 
1.8 


Expenditures__...-......- 
Dyed obligational author- 


“Legislative proposals: 

1. Authorize Fryingpan-Arkansas project. 

“2. Authorize negotiation with Mexico for 
joint construction of Amistad (Diablo) Dam. 

“3. Require non-Federal interests to bear 
at least 30 percent of the cost of flood pro- 
tection projects. 

4. Promote 
helium. 

5. Authorize coal research on a contract 
basis. 

“6. Increase fees for noncompetitive oil 
and gas leases on the public domain. 

7. Transfer from the Secretary of the In- 
terior to the Secretary of Agriculture certain 
authority with respect to land and timber ex- 
changes. 

8. Preserve three undeveloped shore areas 
for public use. 


greater conservation of 
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“I again recommend that the Congress au- 
thorize the Fryingpan-Arkansas project in 
Colorado.” 

Budget message for 1961, January 18, 1960: 

“Before it is too late we should take steps 
to preserve, for public benefit, part of the 
remaining undeveloped shore areas. I hope, 
therefore, that the Congress will enact during 
this session the legislation proposed in the 
last session to permit the Secretary of the 
Interior to select and acquire for the Na- 
tional Park System three areas which would 
be of national significance because of their 
outstanding natural and scenic features, rec- 
reational advantages, and other public 
values.” 

Economic Report, January 20, 1960: 

“Intensive efforts are being made to ac- 
commodate an ever-increasing number of 
visitors to national parks, expected to reach 
80 million by 1966. In this connection, 
enactment has been requested of a pending 
proposal for the preservation of certain un- 
developed shoreline areas for public use.” 

Special message to Congress, May 3, 1960: 

“Among these measures I refer as exam- 
ples to preservation of our priceless seashore 
areas, establishment of the Arctic Wildlife 
Range, permission to western communities 
to expand into public land areas, research 
assistance to the coal industry, and the Fry- 
ingpan-Arkansas and San Luis projects. Ap- 
proval of these and similar pending bills will 
help to round out the program of natural 
resources development—now at a record 
level—which I presented last January in my 
budget message.” 


RETIRED PAY 
Budget message for 1961, January 18, 1960: 


“Major national security—Budget totals 


{In billions} 
1959 1960 1961 
actual | estimate | estimate 
Expenditures... ...--.---- $46.4 $45.6 $45.6 
New obligational author- 
12 45. 5 44.7 45. 3 


Legislative proposals (in addition to pro- 
gram extensions): 

1. Discontinue statutory minimum 
strength for Army National Guard. 

“2. Equalize military retirement pay. 

“3. Facilitate sale of surplus military real 
property. 

“4, Authorize sale of Alaska Communica- 
tion System. 

“5. Eliminate certain restrictions on for- 
eign bidding on military supply items. 

“Military personnel costs: About 30 per- 
cent of the expenditures for the Department 
of Defense in 1961 are for military personnel 
costs, including pay for active, reserve, and 
retired military personnel. These expendi- 
tures are estimated to be $12.1 billion, an 
increase of $187 million over 1960, reflecting 
additional longevity pay of career personnel, 
more dependents, an increased number of 
men drawing proficiency pay, and social se- 
curity tax increases (effective for the full 
year in 1961 compared with only 6 months 
in 1960), Retired pay costs are increased 
by $94 million in 1961 over 1960, partly be- 
cause of a substantial increase in the num- 
ber of retired personnel. These increased 
costs are partially offset by a decrease of $56 
million in expenditures for the reserve forces, 
largely because of the planned reduction in 
strength of the Army Reserve components 
during 1961. 

“Traditionally, rates of pay for retired 
military personnel have been proportionate 
to current rates of pay for active personnel. 
The 1958 military pay act departed from 
this established formula by providing for a 
6 percent increase rather than a proportion- 
ate increase for everyone retired prior to its 
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effective date of June 1, 1958. I endorse 
pending legislation that will restore the tra- 
ditional relationship between retired and 
active duty pay rates.” 

OUTER SPACE 

State of the Union message, January 7, 
1960: 

“We have just completed a year’s ex- 
perience with our new space law. I believe 
it deficient in certain particulars and sug- 
gested improvements will be submitted to 
the Congress shortly.” 

Budget message for 1961, January 18, 1960: 


“Commerce and housing—Budget totals 


[In billions} 
1959 1960 1961 
actual | estimate | estimate 
Expenditures $3.4 $3.0 $2.7 
New obligational author- 
. 12 2.9 3.8 3.2 


“Legislative proposals (in addition to pro- 
gram extensions) : 

“1. Strengthen organization and manage- 
ment of outer space programs. 

“2. Increase aviation fuel taxes and credit 
them to general fund. 

“3. Remove interest ceiling on Government 
ship mortgage loans. 

“4, Provide additional highway trust fund 
revenues, 

“5. Finance forest and public land high- 
ways from highway trust fund. 

“6, Increase postal rates. 

“7, Increase savings and loan insurance 
premiums. 

“8, Provide flexible interest rates on vet- 
erans and military housing loans. 

“9. Liberalize authority of small business 
investment companies. 

“10. Broaden exemption of small security 
issues from registration. 

“11. Authorize loans and grants to assist 
areas with chronic unemployment. 

“12. Improve antitrust legislation.” 

Special message to Congress, January 14, 
1960: 

“I recommend that the Congress enact 
certain amendments to the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Act of 1958 to clarify 
management responsibilities and to stream- 
line organizational arrangements concerning 
the national program of space exploration. 

“Prior to establishment of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, the 
Department of Defense had been responsible 
for all of the Nation’s space activities, in- 
cluding those of a nonmilitary nature such 
as the Vanguard satellite project designed 
for U.S. participation in the scientific ac- 
tivities of the International Geophysical 
Year. When the new agency came into ex- 
istence, with the duty of carrying out a 
program of space exploration, it became 
necessary to transfer the nonmilitary proj- 
ects, with their supporting facilities and per- 
sonnel, to the new agency from the Depart- 
ment of Defense. The act empowered the 
President to make such transfers. I exer- 
cised this authority on October 1, 1958, when 
I transferred to NASA responsibility for 
Project Vanguard and certain other space- 
related projects previously under the direc- 
tion of the Department of Defense. I exer- 
cised it for the second time on December 3, 
1958, when I directed the transfer to NASA 
of the Jet Propulsion Laboratory at Pasa- 
dena, Calif. And today I am transmitting 
a report advising the Congress of my inten- 
tion to transfer to NASA the Development 
Operations Division of the Army Ballistic 
Missile Agency. The authority granted to 
the President has thus been used to center 
in NASA direction of all of the Nation’s non- 
military space activities, and to provide 
NASA with the facilities and personnel 
needed to carry out this task. 
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“The act, however, contains a number of 
provisions which tend to obscure the re- 
sponsibility of NASA for planning and di- 
recting a national program of space explora- 
tion and peaceful space activity. For ex- 
ample, there is inherent in it the concept— 
which I believe to be incorrect—of a single 
comprehensive program of space activities 
embracing both civilian and military activi- 
ties, and it implies that a multiplicity of 
unnamed agencies might have responsibility 
for portions of such a program. 

“In an effort to deal with these problems, 
the act establishes a scheme of organization 
of considerable complexity. First, section 
201(e) of the act imposes upon the President 
an unusual degree of personal responsibility 
for developing this ‘comprehensive’ space 
program and of surveying its operations in 
detail, Second, the act established the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Council and 
gave it the sole function of advising the 
President with respect to the performance of 
his statutory duties. Third, it made provi- 
sion for a Civilian-Military Liaison Commit- 
tee, which was given no other duty than 
providing a channel of advice and consulta- 
tion between NASA and the Department of 
Defense. 

“I have become convinced by the experi- 
ence of the 15 months since NASA was 
established that the act needs to be amended 
so as to place responsibility directly and 
unequivocally in one agency, NASA, for 
planning and managing a national program 
of nonmilitary space activities. This re- 
quires, first of all, elimination of those pro- 
visions which refiect the concept of a single 
program embracing military as well as non- 
military space activities. In actual practice, 
a single civil-military program does not ex- 
ist and is in fact unattainable; and the stat- 
utory concept of such a program has caused 
confusion. The military utilization of space, 
and the research and development effort di- 
rected toward that end, are integral parts of 
the total defense program of the United 
States. Space projects in the Department of 
Defense are undertaken only to meet mili- 
tary requirements. The Department of De- 
fense has ample authority outside the 
National Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958 
to conduct research and development work 
on space-related weapons systems and to 
utilize space for defense purposes; and noth- 
ing in the act should derogate from that 
authority. 

“I am also convinced that it is no longer 
desirable to retain in the act those provi- 
sions which impose duties of planning and 
detailed surveying upon the President. We 
have come to the end of a transitional pe- 
riod during which responsibilities for a broad 
range of activities were being shifted to 
NASA from the Department of Defense and 
NASA's capabilities for discharging those re- 
sponsibilities were being developed. From 
now on it should be made clear that NASA, 
like the Department of Defense in the mili- 
tary field, is responsible in the first instance 
for the formulation and execution of its 
Own program, subject, of course, to the au- 
thority and direction of the President. 

“With the repeal of the statutory enumer- 
ation of Presidential duties, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Council should be 
abolished, since its only function is to ad- 
vise the President in the performance of 
those duties. The repeal would not, however, 
affect another provision of the act which 
provides that the Administrator of NASA 
and the Secretary of Defense may refer to 
the President for decision those matters con- 
cerning their respective areas of responsi- 
bility on which they are unable to reach 
agreement. This provision should be re- 
tained in the law. 

“The Civillan-Military Liaison Committee 
should also be eliminated. The statute 
should go no further than requiring that 
NASA and the Department of Defense advise, 
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consult, and keep each other fully informed 
with respect to space activities within their 
respective jurisdictions; it should not pre- 
scribe the specific means of doing so. 

“Finally, the act should contain safeguards 
against undesirable duplication by NASA and 
the Department of Defense in developing the 
major tools of space exploration. Although 
a civilian space exploration program is clearly 
distinguishable from the military utilization 
of space for defense purposes, both NASA 
and the Department of Defense may have 
similar or identical requirements for launch 
vehicles used to propel and guide spacecraft 
into orbit about the earth or toward other 
celestial bodies. I propose that the act be 
amended to provide that the President shall 
assign responsibility for the development 
of each new launch vehicle, regardless of its 
intended use, to either NASA or the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Responsibility for devel- 
opment of the new vehicle should in no way 
determine responsibility for its use in space 
activities, 

“Amended as I have recommended, the 
National Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958 
would become the organic act of an inde- 
pendent civilian agency having a well-de- 
fined statutory responsibility for which it 
is answerable to both the President and to 
Congress. 

“I have requested the Administrator of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration to transmit to the Congress draft 
legislation incorporating the foregoing rec- 
ommendations, and I urge that they be 
enacted by the Congress at the earliest pos- 
sible date.” 


CONGRATULATIONS TO UKRAINIAN 
CONGRESS COMMITTEE OF 
AMERICA UPON ITS 20TH ANNI- 
VERSARY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the fall of 
1960 marks the 20th anniversary of the 
founding of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America. 

Today, the Ukraine—comprised of 42 
million people—represents one of the 
many non-Russian countries inside and 
outside of the Soviet Union, which are, in 
effect, captive nations of communistic 
imperialism. 

Fortunately, the nationalistic pride of 
these people, as Ukrainians—as well as 
their will for freedom from Communist 
domination—still burns brightly. 

Reflecting the thoughts of a great 
many people in their ancestral home- 
land—and the thinking of some 2½ mil- 
lion Americans of Ukrainian ancestry, 
the congress committee, during its life- 
time, has engaged in many constructive, 
worthwhile pursuits designed to ulti- 
mately break the chains of bondage. 

Among other things, they have been 
dedicated to the task of serving the na- 
tional security interest of this country, 
by: First, advancing the strategic value 
of all the captive nations, particularly 
those in the Soviet Union itself; second, 
informing our fellow citizens about the 
independence struggles of the dozen cap- 
tive non-Russian nations in the 
U.S. S. R.; three, exposing the many cur- 
rent myths about Soviet unity in all its 
alleged ramifications; and fourth, pro- 
posing concrete ways and means to de- 
feat imperialist Moscow in the cold war, 
the chief mode of which is psycho- 
political and propagandistic. 

Upon its 20th anniversary, the com- 
mittee, I believe, deserves the commen- 
dation of the people of this country, of 
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their ancestral homeland, and of the 
freedom-seeking people of the world—as 
the committee carries on efforts aimed 
ultimately at lifting the control of com- 
munism from the Ukraine, as well as 
further weakening the colonial imperial- 
istic empire constructed under the guise 
of communism. 


A SOUND DEFENSE POLICY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
probably the most important single act 
by a Secretary of Defense was the deci- 
sion in December of 1959 of the then 
newly appointed Secretary of Defense, 
Thomas S. Gates, Jr., to sit with the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

As a result of this procedure, there 
has been a continuing increase in JCS 
efficiency and the speed of the strategic 
decisionmaking process. However, the 
military advantages of this policy of 
Secretary Gates have perhaps over- 
shadowed an appreciation of the very 
fundamental soundness of the policy 
from the standpoint of the institutions 
and philosophies upon which our Goy- 
ernment is based. 

We are indebted to the distinguished 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Humpurey] for inviting attention to 
the importance of the civilian Secretary 
of Defense sitting with the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and thus giving realism and 
meaning to the principle of civilian con- 
trol. In his brief, but very perceptive, 
remarks on the floor of the Senate on 
July 2, 1960, the senior Senator from 
Minnesota emphasized the importance 
of maintaining and strengthening the 
JCS system by pointing out how this 
highly efficient device for strategic plan- 
ning at the seat of Government is in 
harmony with our form of Government 
and is responsive to our strategic re- 
quirements. 

I believe that we are frequently in- 
clined to view military institutions—and 
this of course includes the JCS—in pri- 
marily a military sense, and thus fail to 
relate them to the overall requirements 
of our governmental system. 

Therefore, it was with considerable 
pleasure that I noted that these impor- 
tant remarks by the senior Senator from 
Minnesota have been made the basis of a 
highly informative editorial which ap- 
peared in the San Diego Evening Trib- 
une of Tuesday, August 2, 1960, as well 
as in other papers of the Copley organi- 
zation. 

Because this editorial points up the 
importance of our Joint Chiefs of Staff 
system, particularly—as explained by 
the senior Senator from Minnesota—in 
its relationship under our form of Gov- 
ernment, I request permission to have 
the editorial printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the San Diego (Calif.) Evening Trib- 
une, Aug. 2, 1960] 
JOINT CHIEFS ARE IN HARMONY WirH OUR 
FORM OF GOVERNMENT 

With so much of the Nation's attention 
centered on domestic affairs in this fateful 
summer of 1960, it is reassuring to know 
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that our Defense Department, with its awe- 
some global responsibilities, is functioning 
with such smooth efficiency. 

Much of the credit for this situation is 
due Defense Secretary Thomas S. Gates, Jr., 
and his relations with the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

Gates initiated a policy of sitting with 
the Joint Chiefs—a seemingly minor admin- 
istrative detail, but actually a historic con- 
tribution to the defense organization. 

The Evening Tribune praised this inno- 
vation at the start, a view shared by a 
wide cross section of the American press 
and by members of both parties in the 
House and the Senate. 

Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, Democrat, 
of Minnesota, who has, in his own words, 
“not been hesitant to criticize the foreign 
and defense policies of the present admin- 
istration when I thought such criticism was 
justified,” delivered a Senate speech in 
praise of Gates’ policy. 

“The Secretary of Defense’s policy of sit- 
ting with the Joint Chiefs of Staff has many 
beneficial effects,” HUMPHREY said. 

“It has speeded the decisionmaking proc- 
esses in strategic planning at the seat of 
government; it has made the constitutional 
principle of civilian control of the military 
realistic and meaningful; it has provided a 
persuasive demonstration of the ability of 
our form of government to devise an effec- 
tive strategic planning system and thus be 
able to reject the outmoded, discredited, 
and defeated single chief of staff—supreme 
high command methods of monarchial and 
dictatorial regimes.” 

In this last point, HUMPHREY has touched 
on a significant philosophical point that all 
too often is lost sight of in the emphasis 
on practical effects of the Gates policy. 

The concept of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
is in harmony with our form of government. 
This is essential for an effective and re- 
sponsive functioning of our military in- 
stitutions, 

An alien and autocratic system as Hum- 
PHREY properly analyzed it, would put us 
“in the position of undermining the kind 
of government and endangering the beliefs 
which, paradoxically, our military effort is 
designed to protect.” 

The Minnesota Democrat has commend- 
ably associated himself with views that are 
shared by millions concerned about the best 
defense of America. 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS COOPERA- 
TION ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3861) to provide for as- 
sistance in the development of Latin 
America and in the reconstruction of 
Chile, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, on 
August 8 the President of the United 
States came before the Congress to re- 
iterate his long-term legislative recom- 
mendations. Most of his proposals were 
old ones, long familiar to the attentive 
Members of this House. But the Presi- 
dent also offered three new programs 
in foreign affairs to strengthen the po- 
sition of this country throughout the 
world. He called for increases in the 
mutual security contingency fund, a new 
program for Latin America, and a United 
Nations program for distribution of sur- 
plus foods. The President particularly 
requested that the Congress give its ap- 
proval, through an authorization bill, to 
the Latin American program. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I should like to urge rapid pas- 
may of that very important authoriza- 

on, 
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Relations between this country and 
Latin America have become a matter of 
increasing concern for the last few years. 
The United States has long since aban- 
doned the policy of “dollar diplomacy” 
which aroused considerable distaste 
south of the border. The “good neigh- 
bor policy” which, incidentally, was 
the creation of President Herbert 
Hoover, did much to counteract this 
latent hostility. But much still remains 
to be done. 

The aftermath of the Second World 
War has led to a determined effort in 
all parts of the globe to raise the stand- 
ard of living an increase productivity. 
This is about the only policy that the 
nations of the free world and the Com- 
munist bloc have had in common over 
the last 15 years of conflict. 

In the race for riches, the revolution 
of rising expectations, or whatever you 
may call it, the United States has played 
a dual role. First, it has stood as the 
goal that every other country has sought 
to reach. Second, it has also been the 
most generous helper to other nations in 
the long, hard pull that many must 
make to reach economic solvency. 

Naturally, this has led to divided feel- 
ings among the poorer nations, feelings 
of envy, feelings even of resentment, 
while at the same time some nations have 
striven to copy U.S. developments slay- 
ishly without due consideration of their 
own needs. All these tensions have been 
particularly felt in Latin America—so 
close to us geographically and in some 
other ways, but so far from us in eco- 
nomic and historical development. Mr. 
President, these tensions that have ex- 
isted between this country and some of 
our Latin American neighbors—I am not 
incidentally speaking of Cuba, for I put 
that country in a completely different 
category—have been inevitable. 

The plan that the President has put 
forth represents one of the best and 
shrewdest ways imaginable to help Latin 
America. The President has called for 
$600 million, five-sixths of which would 
be used “for projects designed to con- 
tribute to opportunties for a better way 
of life for the individual citizens of the 
countries of Latin America.” Such a 
plan will show very clearly to the Latin 
American people—to all the people—that 
we have a genuine concern for their well- 
being and progress. It will show that our 
generosity and concern is not limited to 
nations on the other side of the globe, 
or nations that face an immediate physi- 
cal threat of communism. It will show 
that we really feel-like neighbors toward 
our friends to the south. 

Mr. President, it is particularly im- 
portant that we approve the authoriza- 
tion of this money, five-sixth of which, 
as I have said, will accelerate social de- 
velopment and economic growth, and 
one-sixth of which will be used to repair 
the ravages of earthquakes in Chile. Let 
us act promptly and decisively. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe we have some indication 
that the request for the $500 million 
program for Latin America, with no 
guidelines and no standards to rely upon, 
is the beginning of a multi-million-dollar 
program, and the members of the com- 
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mittee cannot tell us what sort of pro- 
gram we are voting for. 

We know this is going to cost many, 
many billions of dollars. It is another 
Marshall plan, except this one will con- 
tinue on indefinitely. The Marshall plan 
at least had a termination date over a 
period of several years. There is abso- 
lutely no limit to the amount that this 
plan can cost. The program is an open 
invitation for any nation in South Amer- 
ica to come up with any conceivable 
program which presumably would be fi- 
nanced by the American taxpayers. 

While I would favor another well- 
considered program to assist with the 
economic development of Latin America, 
I feel that the proposed legislation is 
so loose and so lacking in specifications 
that the entire matter should be post- 
poned until we are in a position to look 
at a specific program with details to 
back it up. 

I am particularly concerned about cer- 
tain statements contained in the testi- 
mony of Mr. Douglas Dillon in support 
of this program. Mr. Dillon seems to 
take the attitude that no relatively poor 
country can do anything for itself. The 
truth is that practically everything that 
we propose to do in this bill for the help 
of others is something which those coun- 
tries are already in a position to do for 
themselves, if they care to make the 
effort and the sacrifice to do it. 

I have looked at a few statements from 
Mr. Dillon’s 9-page prepared text which 
he presented to the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee on this program. On 
page 2 Mr. Dillon said: 

While there has been a steady rise in na- 
tional income throughout the area, millions 
of underprivileged have not benefited 
thereby. 


What is that but a declaration that 
politicians and wealthy families in con- 
trol of most Latin American countries do 
not have a sufficient interest in the 
working masses to see that prosperity is 
generally shared by all of the people 
rather than hogged by the privileged few, 
and how does Mr. Dillon propose to han- 
dle the $500 million, and the billions that 
will follow it to prevent it from going the 
way of all other income in those coun- 
tries? No suggestion is made. 

Last night the Senate voted for a 
minimum wage bill, one of the purposes 
of which was to see that the prosperity 
of the country would be more generally 
shared by the people. Nations of South 
America could do the same thing if they 
had any desire to do so, and to see that 
the wealth being accumulated in a few 
hands in many of those countries is more 
generally shared. Yet we have no as- 
surance that this program will not be 
shared in exactly the same way that the 
income of those countries is now shared. 
The few get it; the many get little. 

That has been my criticism of the pro- 
gram as administered by Mr. Dillon, and 
such questions arose in my mind even 
when his name came before the Senate 
for confirmation some time ago. 

The indications were it was a trickle- 
down program that did not trickle down 
to the masses, and the masses never saw 
any benefit of the many billions of dol- 
lars of foreign aid that were being spent 
by the American taxpayers. 
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To quote from the same page of Mr. 
Dillon’s statement: 

The distribution of national income in 
many countries has been far from equitable, 
with the bulk of the income going to a very 
small portion of the population. 


Again I ask how Mr. Dillon proposes to 
assure us that the $500 million requested 
and the many billions that will follow it 
will not also go to the small percentage 
of the population which is grabbing for 
themselves most of the income of these 
Latin-American countries? If we are to 
assist those Latin-American countries 
further, why in the name of common- 
sense should we not insist that our aid 
be accompanied by economic reforms in 
those countries? 

As much as I deplore the government 
of Fidel Castro because it is a Commu- 
nist-controlled government, we must 
concede that he has been demonstrating 
how large land holdings can be broken 
up and income can be spread more 
evenly. 

At this point let me say that prior to 
the revolution of Mr. Castro in Cuba, 
Cuba had the highest per capita income 
of any of the Latin American countries. 
That did not prevent Mr. Castro from 
having a successful revolution in Cuba. 
As a matter of fact, there were fund- 
raising meetings held for Mr. Castro in 
Florida at the time the revolution was 
going on, even though the State Depart- 
ment representatives in Mexico were 
sending memoranda informing the State 
Department that all the information 
they had in Mexico, from which country 
Mr. Castro left to go to Cuba, indicated 
that Castro was a Communist, and we 
would be in for a Communist takeover 
if those who were working for the pro- 
gram to help the Castro revolution were 
successful in putting his government in 
power. 

So there was no lack of economic aid. 
Our Sugar Act alone represented $150 
million a year economic aid for Cuba 
and the Cuban people. We gave Cuba 
economic aid to the tune of $50 million 
ayear. It was not the lack of aid that 
caused that country to go Communist. 
It was the fact that no serious effort was 
made to prevent the Communist-inspired 
revolution from succeeding, even though 
we had information that should have 
led us to know what was happening in 
Cuba. 

Quoting from page 3 of the statement 
of Mr. Dillon: 

Our purpose is not to finance public hous- 
ing—the requirements of that are far too 
great. Our purpose is to stimulate the 
mobilization of private capital in the other 
American Republics through the means 
which have been so successful in this coun- 
try, such as building and loan associations 
and similar credit institutions. 


This sounds very much like the “‘trickle 
down” theory for which we have con- 
demned the Republicans so many times. 
The trouble is that without firm stand- 
ards the purpose is seldom achieved. 
The administration has always resisted 
any sort of firm Federal standards for 
foreign aid on the theory that a proper 
respect for a sovereign country would not 
permit us even to inquire what happened 
to our aid money after we turned it loose. 
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What, if anything, does Mr. Dillon pro- 
pose to do to assure that the $500 million 
would not be as ineffectual as the many 
billions we have already invested fruit- 
lessly in many such undertakings? 

Quoting from page 4: 

Many countries still maintain land-tenure 
and land-taxation systems which date from 
colonial times and which frequently result 
in the underutilization or nonutilization of 
large areas of potentially productive land. 
These antiquated systems have led to a ris- 
ing tide of demands for land reform. 


It is within the power of every one 
of these countries to institute land re- 
forms. What are we supposed to do 
about it? I suppose it would be Mr. 
Dillon’s proposal that this country 
should buy land with U.S. dollars so 
that the land could then be distributed 
among others. It is certainly within the 
power of every one of these Central and 
South American countries to seize large 
land holdings and distribute them 
among the people. A logical way would 
be for the Government to issue bonds 
payable in the local currency of those 
nations to pay for the land thus taken. 

I ask Senators to consider where 
would the stopping point be if the U.S. 
Government were to pay for the land 
taken? Even in our country the cost 
of right of ways for highways is running 
far above all reasonable estimates due to 
40-percent Federal matching for inter- 
state highways. What conceivable in- 
centive would there be for the Govern- 
ment to hold the price down rather than 
go whole hog and pay three or four 
times the current market value of prop- 
erty if we were picking up the check 
in foreign countries? If the property 
is purchased on the open market, no one 
can conceive of the extent to which land 
values will skyrocket. 

What kind of agrarian reform are we 
talking about? There are only a few 
words dealing with it in the testimony. 
The chairman of the committee has 
pointed to the inadequacy of the record 
in regard to this point. 

The so-called Dillon doctrine states it 
will tell these countries that the $500 
million is a starter, that it is only the 
beginning, and that we would like to 
know how they could spend our money. 
Here are some suggested ideas: Agrarian 
reform; loans, repayable in local cur- 
rencies; social development. We say to 
them, “Write your own ticket. Here is 
$500 million to start with.” Can we 
imagine authorizing something of that 
sort for $500 million, with no specifica- 
tions at all? 

The Senator from Alaska has said 
that we ought to have the same stand- 
ards in authorizing foreign aid that we 
have for our own projects at home. 
Where would we be if a Senator from 
any of our States could rise and say he 
wanted $100 million or $300 million or 
$500 million for a project in his State, 
without stating what the projects were, 
and without specifying them in any way 
and obtain the authorization? 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. The fact is that 
States cannot get worthwhile projects 
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approved by this administration, even 
when they are fully spelled out, such as 
resource development, antipollution con- 
trol, flood control, and other programs. 
Those projects are labeled by the ad- 
ministration as wasteful and inflation- 
ary and as unbalancing the budget. 
But with respect to foreign countries, 
we give them a blank check for hun- 
dreds of millions, and even billions of 
dollars. We are told, Don't question 
it. Give it without question.” 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. There is a 
request for a $500 million authorization, 
and a request to the foreign countries to 
write the program. We do not even know 
what the program is to be. They are to 
write the program. We ourselves have 
no fixed concept of what we are talking 
about in asking them to write a program 
for us. We have only the vaguest con- 
cept. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If the Senator will 
permit me to say so, there is no program. 
There is nothing we can approve. We 
are asked to authorize the spending of 
another half billion dollars. There is no 
program. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. But we are 
going to these people and asking them 
to write the program. I heard the sug- 
gestion made that this program does not 
cost us anything. We are told that this 
is a sort of Madison Avenue advertising 
situation. We are led to believe that we 
are going to these countries and asking 
them to vote for us on the Cuban situa- 
tion. We are trying to get votes. We 
say, “Here is $500 million, which is our 
starting point. We know it will require 
a huge appropriation. We want you to 
tell us about a program, and here is 
what we are interested in: land reform.” 

What does that mean? That does not 
mean seizing the land and distributing 
it. That means that Uncle Sam is go- 
ing to pay for the land at the price the 
country puts on it, and we will pay for 
it in dollars. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I notice in Mr. 
Dillon’s statement that there are three 
purposes set out for this money. First 
there is an appropriation of $500 million 
for a new social development program 
in Latin America. They do not have any 
program. This is to develop a program. 
There is no program before us. Num- 
ber three authorizes $100 million for 
further rehabilitation and assistance to 
the Republic of Chile. That may have 
some merit. I note immediately after 
that request that it is stated the admin- 
istration has no intention to seek an ap- 
propriation during this session of Con- 
gress for either of the first two items. 

Why not wait until January? In the 
meantime let a program be developed, 
so we can take a look at it. 

I know of one instance which came to 
the attention of the investigating sub- 
committee of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations in connection with a 
project in Bolivia, under foreign aid, in 
which we have already built an irriga- 
tion system, but where there is no water. 
There are only a great many dry ditches 
down there. 
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Does it make sense that we do these 
things when our fiscal situation finds 
us deeper in debt than the rest of the 
world put together? I cannot agree to 
it. I agree with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alaska. I have many times 
taken the position, and I reiterate that 
position, that I am willing to examine 
these proposals, and I am willing to vote 
for some of them whenever a foreign 
spending program is put on a practical 
basis, under which there can be respon- 
sibility both upon Congress and upon 
those who administer the program—but 
first upon Congress to evaluate it, to 
have something concrete to evaluate, and 
to evaluate before approving it, as we 
do in our country with respect to a do- 
mestic public works project. 

We take testimony about them. We 
examine into them. We must justify 
the projects. They go through a process 
which makes it reasonably certain that 
there is justification for projects before 
Congress appropriates the money. 

We are not asked to make an appro- 
priation now, but we are asked to ap- 
prove an authorization which will com- 
mit this country at least to that extent, 
and which, as the Senator describes ac- 
curately—and we all know it from past 
experience, is the beginning of a multi- 
billion-dollar program. After we get 
started with such a program, we are told, 
“You cannot quit; you have to continue 
with it.” Each year the expenditures 
will be increased. 

Mr. President, I want to vote money to 
help the Chilean Government restore and 
rehabilitate its devastated area. I am 
perfectly willing to do that. But I shall 
not vote for an indefinite program. I 
shall not vote for a proposal which would 
require this country to be committed to 
another multibillion-dollar spending 
spree in South America. As much as I 
should like to help those countries eco- 
nomically, it will be necessary to make 
some concrete proposal. I shall not be 
a party to a blank-check expenditure 
ss acai on the part of this Govern- 
ment. 

I thank the Senator from Louisiana 
for yielding to me, so that I might. make 
these comments. I think the Senator is 
rendering a great service by the remarks 
he is making. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, by this vote, we shall also be vot- 
ing on the extra $100 million for the 
contingency fund. The $100 million for 
the contingency fund has been sold to us 
as though that money has been used up 
in the Congo. We have not used 5 cents 
of the contingency fund in the Congo. 
We have not used a nickel of it. That 
is simply a Madison Avenue sales talk 
approach. There is talk about putting 
up $5 million to be spent through the 
United Nations for a Congo program. 
It is conceded that the administration 
might. want $25 million. But they have 
not used any—not 5 cents of it. The 
whole contingency fund, of course, comes 
before us in connection with the mutual 
aid appropriation bill. 

The cost of the airlift in the Congo 
has come out of the operational funds 
of the Air Force. As things stand now, 
it is covered under the operation of the 
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Air Force, just as the Air Force would 
cover training operations. The foreign 
aid program has not paid for any of 
the airlift in the Congo, and it does not 
need to, unless it is deemed to be de- 
sirable to have the foreign aid program 
share some of the expenses of the Air 
Force. 

Do Senators want to know how the 
contingency fund has been used this 
year? France freed two colonies in 
Africa. Tunisia became independent, 
and Guinea became independent. When 
they became independent, they forfeited 
the economic aid which they got from 
France. That was the condition on which 
France turned them loose. The French 
Government said, in effect, “You can 
become independent; but if you become 
independent, you cannot expect to get 
the money France has been spending in 
your area.” 

Unfortunately, those countries found 
they needed some additional money. 
They missed the French aid. 

So the United States Government was 
standing by. Without even consulting 
Congress, the Government rushed in to 
supply aid to those countries whose aid 
had been cut off by France when they 
became independent. This is supposed 
to be a contingency. 

The administration saw an opportu- 
nity to give Poland an extra $6 million, 
and it did. We gave agricultural com- 
modities, made additional loans; we 
shipped Salk vaccine without payment. 
Those were supposed to be emergencies. 
In other words, we found an opportunity 
to persuade the Poles to accept more 
money from the United States; yet Po- 
land has a Communist government. 

Then it was found that Turkey wanted 
to have a stabilization program. Thank 
the merciful Lord we have a law through 
which this nation is prohibited from pay- 
ing the national debt of other countries 
with our aid funds. 

Our Government showed up with a 
new approach. It is called a stabiliza- 
tion program. A country can, in effect, 
reach out and buy up some of its cur- 
rency with American dollars. That is 
stabilizing their currency. It is against 
the law to retire their national debt with 
American money. Congress outlawed 
that, finally, after we had retired $212 
billion of the national debt of the coun- 
tries who owed us more than $24 billion, 
we were told that we must stabilize their 
currency. 

I suppose the largest items did not 
have anything to do with Taiwan or 
Korea. We saw, however, that Turkey 
had run up a deficit and wanted to have 
some contingency funds. So the Gov- 
ernment wanted to supply Turkey with 
another $32 million. That is the type 
of thing for which we are being asked 
to put up money. 

We are told that 16 new African na- 
tions are expected to become independ- 
ent this year. As fast as they are sep- 
arated from the mother country, foreign 
aid programs are expected to be ready 
to go into effect for those countries. 
That being the case, we are supposed to 
provide an additional $100 million to 
start foreign aid programs in those 16 
countries, plus another $500 million 
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pump-priming operation to finance the 
beginning of what will be a multi-billion- 
dollar-a-year Latin American program, 
if the administration is successful in get- 
ting it started in Latin America. Once 
we begin to see what the pump looks like 
after it has been primed, we are in for 
a program that will make $500 million 
per year look smail. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. Striking as the 
comments of the Senator from Louisiana 
are, he even understates the case. Not 
only do we rush in to pick up the tab as 
soon as countries become independent; 
we go in before they become independ- 
ent. We have helped a number of col- 
onies in this hemisphere, including Brit- 
ish Guiana and Jamaica. We provided 
aid for the African colonies before they 
became independent. We were so willing 
to spend American dollars that we could 
not wait until the umbilical cord had 
been separated; we rushed in to help 
them. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In the West 
Indies, the country had not yet become 
independent when we were spending our 
contingency money. It was Mother Brit- 
ain’s problem to look after the West In- 
dies; still we managed to get in with our 
foreign aid program. We had aided 
Great Britain to the extent of many bil- 
lions of dollars and found that further 
aid could no longer be justified. But 
when the West Indies Federation moved 
toward self-government, we provided 
funds for its aid. When we were faced 
with all the problems of underdeveloped 
areas, during 1959, negotiations and 
studies were completed leading to the 
decision to provide $400,000 for road- 
building equipment and vocational train- 
ing. That was before the West Indies be- 
came independent. That was while they 
were still under the wing of Mother 
Britain. 

Mr. Dillon says that we must have a 
substantial program ready for the West 
Indies because they will be independent 
this year, and there will be 16 new coun- 
tries becoming independent in Africa. 

We are supposed to provide this money 
without knowing what it will lead to or 
what we will be expected to provide in 
the future. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
commend the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana on the argument he is 
making. I also commend the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN], who just interrogated the 
Senator from Louisiana. I associate 
myself with the remarks of both Sen- 
ators. 

I should like to inquire of the Senator 
from Louisiana if the purpose of mutual 
assistance or foreign aid originally was 
not on the theory that it was mutual as- 
sistance from a national defense stand- 
point. Was not that the theory? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. THURMOND. The theory was 
that we would assist other countries, and 
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in so doing we were helping to maintain 
freedom in this country and other coun- 
tries. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. THURMOND. Has not the pro- 
gram gone far beyond that and included 
social programs in the various coun- 
tries, and also, apparently, an effort to 
buy friendship, which is impossible? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is cor- 
rect. The Senator knows that at the 
present time the U.S. Government is 
directing its activities against the Do- 
minican Republic, more or less support- 
ing the position of Venezuela and other 
countries. While I myself favor free 
elections, I also favor people being on 
our side. As between two dictators, I 
would much rather favor the one who 
is on the side of the United States than 
the one who is on the side of commu- 
nism, 

If I had to choose, for example, I 
would prefer Trujillo to Castro. 

But what has been done in the Domin- 
ican Republic, in a great many cases, is 
the sort of thing that Mr. Dillon says 
these countries will not be able to do 
unless the United States picks up the 
tab for it. In other words, I am told 
that efforts have been made to improve 
the welfare of the rank and file of the 
people of that country—to do things to 
enable them to have better pay and bet- 
ter living conditions. 

Mr. THURMOND. So, if we pass this 
bill, shall not we run the risk of losing 
the friendship of the 16 African coun- 
tries that will participate in the program 
later on? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. THURMOND. And shall not we 
also run the risk of incurring very heavy 
financial obligations of our own? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. Cer- 
tainly there is no limit to what this pro- 
gram could cost. 

The chairman of the committee has 
pointed out that we already have three 
very good programs in Latin America— 
those under the Export-Import Bank 
and the Development Loan Fund and 
the International Bank. Of course, 
many of those loans do not have to be 
paid back in U.S. currency. 

Certainly I am willing to support a 
liberal program of aid to Central Amer- 
ica and South America. But I think 
our program should include a guarantee 
that the program will be used in ways 
that will assure us that there will be 
tangible benefits to the people of those 
countries, and so that the undertakings 
will be mutual ones which we will share 
with those countries, so that the people 
of those countries will be doing their 
share. 

Mr. THURMOND. And also to pro- 
ceed in such a way that if an emergency 
develops, the people of the countries we 
aid will be on our side, not on the side 
of communism. Is not that important? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. Cer- 
tainly I think it fair to insist on such 
requirements. 

But this proposal is for a $600 mil- 
lion pump-priming operation; and my 
fear is that if we embark upon this au- 
thorization, we shall find that when the 
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foreign aid bill comes before us next 
year, it will cost from $1,500 million to 
$2 billion more, because we are told, in 
connection with the testimony regard- 
ing the program under this measure, 
that it is desired to institute land re- 
forms and to provide almost all kinds 
of aid to the people of these Latin Amer- 
ican countries. 

Furthermore, under the proposal for 
the $100 million authorization for the 
contingency fund, the 17 new African 
countries no doubt will be covered by an 
additional aid program the following 
year. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield at this 
point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Moss in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Louisiana yield to the Senator 
from North Carolina? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Has our country made 
with these Latin American countries 
any agreement that they will contribute 
any definite parts of the funds to be 
loaned under this program? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. They talk 
about this program being a “two-way 
street,” but we have heard a great deal 
of talk of that sort before. However, it 
is important to know that in the testi- 
mony it was stated that these countries 
are unable to do anything for them- 
selves. Mr. Dillon said that although 
much has been done heretofore in these 
countries, the people of these countries 
have not benefited thereby. Apparently 
if the millions of people of these coun- 
tries are actually to be benefited, I as- 
sume that the United States will have to 
send some of its representatives there, 
to try to see to it that the millions of 
people in those countries actually are 
benefited by means of this program. 

Mr. ERVIN. Let me ask the Senator 
from Louisiana whether Shakespeare’s 
statement that “Neither a borrower nor 
a lender be; for loan oft loses both it- 
self and friend,” has lost its validity in 
these latter days? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Certainly it 
has not. 

Mr. President, never before, to my 
knowledge, have we undertaken a tre- 
mendous program without having any 
specifics in regard to what the program 
would be. But this one amounts to an 
invitation to these foreign countries to 
write the program after the Congress 
makes the authorization. 

The administration has asked us to 
make a $500 million authorization, so it 
can say, at the forthcoming conference, 
“Here is an act of Congress which com- 
mits our country to carry out the pro- 
gram, and you can count on this $500 
million to begin with.” In that event, 
the $500 million would be regarded as 
an absolute promise by Congress to ap- 
propriate $500 million; and then the 
administration would start to talk with 
these countries about large sums of 
money in addition. I believe it obvious 
that under these circumstances the peo- 
ple of those countries certainly would 
expect that to be the case, and certainly 
would expect that from us; otherwise 
they would think us the greatest four- 
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flushers on this continent since the land- 
ing of Columbus. In short, this author- 
ization would be only the starting point, 
and the people of these countries would 
feel that we were obligated to take ac- 
tion which would enable our represent- 
atives to say that this $500 million au- 
thorization by the Congress was only 
the starting point. And in that event, 
the people of these countries would ex- 
pect more and more from us, after that. 

Furthermore, the step now proposed 
would increase our grant-aid funds to be 
used in Latin America by $500 million 
in a single year; and that would be only 
the starting point from which the pro- 
gram under this bill would proceed. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is this an authorization 
to loan the money in connection with 
the Inter-American Bank, or is it an 
additional program, outside of that? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It is an ad- 
ditional program, in addition to the 
three programs our country already has 
established and is using for the aid of 
those countries. The Senator from 
North Carolina knows that the Export- 
Import Bank was for many years prob- 
ably the soundest and the wisest and the 
best conceived, in many respects, and 
the most conservative program of all 
those we had for the giving of aid to 
those nations; and it was regarded as a 
great forward stride, when it was orig- 
inally begun. 

Then we came along with the Inter- 
national Development Association, and 
with the Development Loan Fund. 

So we already have those three major 
programs; and for the most part they 
are loan programs, although many of 
the loans are in local currencies, as the 
Senator from North Carolina knows, 
with the result that the people receive 
the loan in the form of the local cur- 
rencies which can be spent only in those 
countries, and cannot be used in the 
manner intended—in many cases. 

At any rate, these programs already 
are tremendous in size. 

I call attention to what the chairman 
of the committee himself has had to say 
about this situation. To a considerable 
degree he shares my doubts about this 
program, although the chairman differs 
from me in that, so far as I know, he 
has never voted against a foreign aid 
program. 

But in his prepared statement, the 
chairman of the committee said: 

Mr. President, I shall close these remarks 
in support of S. 3861 with what I hope will 
be two sobering thoughts. First, I hope that 
no one will be misled by this bill. None of 
its sponsors believe that the dangers in Latin 
America can be eliminated for the price of 
$500 million. This $500 million is just the 
beginning. No one can say how much money 


will ultimately be necessary. No one can 
say how long the job will take. 


The chairman of the committee began 
his prepared statement—and he was 
kind enough to send me a copy of it—by 
pointing out that he personally felt 
somewhat saddened by the fact that 
there was so little in terms of specifics to 
indicate what in the world this authori- 


zation and this program would be used 
for. 
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Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In fact, in 
his statement, which already has been 
placed in the Recorp, the chairman of 
the committee said: 

I also lack enthusiasm because of the 
vagueness of the proposal. No program has 
been presented to the committee. No details 
worth speaking of have been offered. There 
is no country breakdown. 


Yet that is the basis upon which we 
are asked to embark on this multibillion- 
dollar program. 

Mr. President, for those reasons, my 
conscience requires me to vote against 
this measure, because although person- 
ally I should like to see a soundly devel- 
oped program for the development of the 
Latin American countries put into effect, 
yet in this instance we have no assur- 
ance at all about what the program 
would be, and we have no way at all to 
estimate either the cost of the program 
or its potential effectiveness. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. Did the Senator 
from Louisiana observe that the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee said: 

Now at the 11th hour, as the last dying 
gasp of this administration, we have received 
a request for a special authorization for eco- 
nomic aid to Latin America. 


However, this measure does not call 
for an appropriation; it requests only 
an authorization. 

Would it be unreasonable for us to 
defer action until the new administra- 
tion takes over in January, and then ask 
the State Department to come forward 
with something specific about how this 
initial $500 million and how the subse- 
quent large sums of money will be spent? 
Would that be unreasonable? 

It seems to me it would be logical for 
us to postpone this proposed action, and 
to wait until the new administration 
took over—and we hope the new admin- 
istration will be much sounder in its 
foreign aid program than the present 
administration has been, for the present 
administration has had a succession of 
failures and has lost Cuba. 

We remember that in 1952 the Repub- 
licans charged the Democrats with hav- 
ing lost China. But the Republican ad- 
ministration has lost Cuba and the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, and that is a far more 
serious loss. 

Yet it seems that it is now proposed 
by the administration that we permit the 
use of more of the same medicine—in 
other words, that because Cuba has 
“gone down the drain,” we must pour 
more millions and billions of dollars 
down the drain, but without knowing 
what the money will be used for. 

I think such proposals fantastic. Cer- 
tainly we should wait until the new ad- 
ministration comes into office and until 
we have some specifics in regard to what 
the proposed program will be and how 
the money will be used. 

I am not opposed to aid to Latin 
America. I think it would be fine if 
we had a separate appropriation for the 
Chileans, who suffered a major disaster, 
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whose homes were destroyed so that 
many of them are homeless. If this 
were an appropriation bill—which it is 
not—for $20 or $25 million for the 
Chileans, I would be happy to vote 
for it. But in the case of Chile, it is not 
that. It is an authorization. There are 
thousands of homeless people there. Vet 
the administration does not ask for an 
appropriation; it wants a general au- 
thorization. I do not see how anyone 
can conscientiously vote for the bill un- 
der the circumstances. I know I cannot. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think what the 
Senator from Alaska and the Senator 
from Louisiana have said needs clari- 
fication, if at all possible. In the first 
place, we have never had Cuba to lose, 
any more than we had China to lose. 
We did not lose those countries. But 
what we have to be fearful of is the effect 
of the Cuban revolution on the rest of 
Latin America, because whereas in the 
days of the Spanish civil war there orig- 
inated the “fifth column,” what we have 
in Latin America, and even in our own 
country today, is what might be called 
the “Castro column.” These columns 
are in there because they are working on 
the wants, needs, and deprivations of 
these people. It is because of these col- 
umns and those facts—and Senatcrs 
should not fool themselves that the Com- 
munists are not taking full advantage of 
what is happening—that this program is 
before us. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee brought to 
the attention of the Senate this after- 
noon some of his feelings on this matter. 
He does not feel wholeheartedly in favor 
of a program of this kind. He realizes 
there are many questions, some of which 
have been raised by the Senator from 
Louisiana, which must be raised. But, 
what we have coming up on September 
5 is the meeting of the economic min- 
isters of the American states in Bogota. 
We are going there with our evidence of 
good intentions, not to put down the 
money, but, on a cooperative basis, col- 
lectively and together, to try to work out 
programs which we have tried to develop 
on a guideline basis in a resolution which 
is incorporated in the legislation before 
us, and which has been reinforced be- 
cause of the action by the chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, and 
unanimously agreed to by all of the mem- 
bers, when this matter was discussed, in 
which it was stated, after the authoriza- 
tion was considered: 

Subject to such further legislation provi- 
sions as may be enacted, in addition to other 
funds available for such purposes on such 
terms and conditions as he may specify, the 
Secretary of State shall keep the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the Senate and the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House 
currently informed about plans and programs 
for the utilization of such funds. 


I do not think anyone can find a 
stronger measure than the kind which 
was reported out of the committee unan- 
imously Tuesday. 

It is true that it is late, but certainly 
it is also true the need is great and, col- 
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lectively, if the Americans do not get to- 
gether, the cost we are going to pay is 
going to be a lot more in the long run. s 

I think, despite any misgivings we may 
have—and I am sure we all haye some— 
we must face up to this problem, and 
give this earnest of our intentions to the 
American who will represent us in 
Bogotá on September 5, and then col- 
lectively and together, for the first time, 
perhaps, try to work out a program for 
the Americas that will benefit and give 
succor to the people who need it, and 
which need is being recognized for the 
first time. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the difference between my view 
and that of the Senator from Montana is 
that my feeling is an authorization bill 
of this sort should be the result of nego- 
tiations between this nation and the 
many nations who propose to help, and 
upon which we would come up with a 
tangible program, and that when we 
authorize something, we ought to be able 
to look at it, country by country, and 
see how much we expect to spend, and 
the nature of the projects we would 
finance with this $500 million. But to 
just go there, as the bill provides, with 
an authorization of $500 million, just to 
show them we want the program to be 
big and that, by all means, do not let it 
be inexpensive, and, by all means, show 
it is not going to be inexpensive, before 
we conduct negotiations, before we arrive 
at the programs we want—I do not pro- 
pose to vote for any authorization of 
that kind. 

Even in foreign aid, generous as we 
have been, except with some of our liber- 
ality in the contingency fund, we have 
not gone that far. We start now by 
saying, “Here is a $500 million authoriza- 
tion. We want you people to know we 
propose to be liberal. We are not going 
to be fourflushers. We are going to draw 
up a big program.” The only reason I 
can see for it is to encourage these people 
into believing this is going to be a tre- 
mendous program. Then when requests 
come up for appropriations for the pro- 
grams, after we start by saying we pro- 
pose to increase the programs there by 
1,000 percent, I suppose we will have to 
increase it much more in future years. 

We have the word of the committee 
chairman on this. He expresses a heavy 
heart on this subject in bringing this 
bill before us. He says this $500 million 
is just a beginning; no one can say how 
much money will ultimately be neces- 
sary; no one can say how long the job 
will take. 

He could have added, “No one really 
knows what the job will be.” 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Does the Senator 
doubt that we will get the countries to 
accept this money? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I would be 
greatly surprised if we found a single 
one that would not be a taker. 

As I read the Dillon declaration, it 
says, If you want land reform, we are 
prepared to suggest to you that we will 
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bring American dollars to pay for all 
that land. You let the landlords fix 
their prices and we will let them pay.” 

When we did not expect roads under 
the highway program to cost $700,000 
a mile, and never dreamed that it would 
cost that much through farmland we 
found that when there is 90 percent 
Federal participation and 10 percent 
State participation, it results in fiscal 
irresponsibility. 

We are saying, “You governments 
down there have a way of operating so 
that the national income is not right. 
The rich people get all the money and 
the masses get very little. We are going 
to fix that.” 

Those now getting all the money and 
controlling the government down there 
are not going to propose to share what 
they are getting with those of whom 
they have thought so little that they 
are not sharing it now. Do Senators 
think we will get some of the wealthy 
politicians and landowners to take their 
share and permit it to trickle down to 
the poor people? If that is what is be- 
ing proposed, imagine what the land re- 
form program will cost. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. This is the 
suggestion that there should be a land 
reform program for every nation south 
of our borders, a thing which those na- 
tions can do for themselves. 

I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Would the Senator 
object to having the State of Louisiana 
made entitled to come under the provi- 
sions of such an act? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I must say 
that this would be a fine thing in Loui- 
siana. Then some of the money would 
go for the benefit of the people of our 
State. We would say, “You people set 
up a program. We will pay for it.” They 
would say, We would like to have some 
small farms. We will buy the land from 
the big farmers.” That would be partic- 
ularly true, if the big farmers controlled 
the State. Then they could say, “Parcel 
it out. Let the little fellows settle on 
the land.” We can imagine the prices 
the farmers would charge. 

Mr. TALMADGE, Does the Senator 
think that any Senator from any of the 
50 States of the Union who advocated 
such a program for his State would have 
any success in getting the Senate to 
adopt it? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, He would 
have no success whatever, particularly 
if he had nothing specific in mind, but 
merely said, “This is the type of thing 
I have in mind,” without knowing what 
the cost of it will be or anything else. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Does the Senator 
think it is the obligation of the taxpay- 
ers of America, and of their children 
and grandchildren for many generations 
in the future, to assume burdens and 
obligations for other countries which 
they would not assume for themselves? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. No; I do not. 
To me it is fantastic that we should say 
to those people, “We want to aid the 
countries of South America. We are so 
eager to get an aid program going that 
we will give you a blank check. You 
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people tell us what you want to do. If 
you want to build community facilities, 
if you want to redistribute the land at 
our expense, you can do it. You can do 
anything you wish which will improve 
the living standards and improve the 
welfare of the people of your country, 
at our cost.” 

There is one thing which we must 
keep in mind. This program is pro- 
posed as an answer to the successful 
revolution in Cuba by Mr. Castro. De- 
spite that, this Government never used 
its influence to prevent Mr. Castro from 
winning that revolution. 

I notice that the Senators from Florida 
are in the Chamber. Those Senators 
know as well as I do that meetings were 
being held, to which the public was in- 
vited, in many parts of Florida, for the 
purpose of helping to raise money to 
finance the revolution. This Nation cut 
off aid to Batista, and contributed to his 
downfall, 

There is information in the files of 
the U.S. Government which placed this 
Government on warning that Castro was 
a Communist. It was known that Cas- 
tro’s brother was a Moscow-trained 
Communist. “Che” Guevara, the next 
man, was the man who organized the 
revolutionary Communist regime which 
took charge in Guatemala under Arbenz. 
We had every indication that this would 
be a Communist government, and we did 
not use our influence in any respect. 
Quite to the contrary, we permitted the 
American people blindly to give their 
money, ignorant of the facts that the 
State Department had information 
available to it to show that it was a 
Communist regime which was taking 
over. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, 
the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Has it not been 
shown that the Ambassador who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Gardner—Earl Smith, from 
the State of Florida—was told by the 
State Department to tell Mr. Batista 
that the time had come for him to get 
out, and that the United States no longer 
approved of him? There is much rea- 
son to believe it was upon the basis of 
that conversation that Batista finally 
decided to flee the country, and then of 
course the country was turned over to 
Castro. Not only did we not use our 
influence, as the Senator indicated, to 
stop Castro from taking over, but, on 
the contrary, we used our influence to 
help him get into office. 

I think it is fair to say that few people 
knew at that time that Castro was a 
Communist. Many felt he was a Com- 
munist. The Senator from Florida and 
I believe that the Senator from Louisi- 
ana were two of those who warned the 
people not to take Castro at his face 
value. For those statements we were 
condemned very severely by the press 
and by the State Department, and many 
stories written about us were put out by 
the State Department. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The point I 
wish to make about this whole idea of 
spending all this money for economic aid, 
by which we are supposed to keep these 
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countries from going Communist, is this: 
The American Sugar Act was a generous 
foreign-aid program for Cuba. It was 
one of our oldest foreign-aid programs. 
That was a $150 million a year subsidy. 
Of course, that aid went to a government 
which had the same shortcomings Mr, 
Dillon criticized. This was a govern- 
ment under which the few got the in- 
come and the many received very little. 
There was a need for reform. There was 
a need for an honest, sincere revolution 
devoted to the welfare of the people in 
a country of that sort, if the people could 
not achieve any change by democratic 
elections. It appeared to be impossible, 
in many such countries, for that to be 
done. 

There was a $150 million a year eco- 
nomic-aid program for the country of 
Cuba, which had about 6 million people. 
That is a fantastic economic-aid pro- 
gram. If we tried to provide aid for 
Latin America on the same scale as we 
have been aiding Cuba, it would take the 
entire budget of the U.S. Government to 
do it. That is the kind of thing we had 
working for Cuba, yet the country still 
went Communist. 

When we say, “We will provide for 
these same governments, for these same 
people, when the government shows no 
indication of bettering the welfare of 
the masses, a huge amount of money, lit- 
erally pouring our money in,“ I have 
one question which I should like to ask. 
That question is, “How do we propose to 
give assurance that this aid of ours is 
going to trickle down to the people?” 
There is not the first indication that that 
will be done. Time and time again I 
have tried to pin down Mr. Dillon, and 
others, about why there was no effort to 
make this program work for the people 
of the country, for the benefit of those for 
whom it is intended rather than starting 
it with the trickle down program, which 
for some reason never trickled down. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, in response to the 
question he has raised? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I point out that in 
the last several months a $2 million loan 
has been made by our Government to the 
Government of Peru, for the purpose, 
through mutual savings banks, of build- 
ing low-cost housing for the people of 
that country. Following that, a few 
weeks ago, a $53 million line of credit 
was extended to the Government of 
Peru for the purpose of transporting 
some of the people who are living on the 
edge of starvation, hunger, and poverty 
across the Andes into the fertile valley 
areas bordering on the Amazon. It ap- 
pears to me that these are two innova- 
tions which are not being forced by us, 
but which are being done jointly with 
the government in question. I think the 
Premier of Peru, Pedro Beltran, and the 
Peruvian Government are to be com- 
mended for doing this in the interest of 
the people. I believe we are entitled to a 
little credit for extending a line of credit 
to Mr. Beltran, so that he can bring bet- 
ter housing to a certain segment of the 
population, and better means of trans- 
portation of the people to more produc- 
tive areas, on a payment basis. 
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Those are two things which I think are 
envisaged in the Dillon declaration as 
laid down before the committee, as has 
been mentioned. Those are two tangible 
things. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. At a mini- 
mum, there should be some standards in 
this program to assure that the people 
will get the benefit. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. We should 
not say, “Here is all the money. Go 
ahead and take it.” 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am ready 
to yield the floor, if the Senator would 
like to have me do so. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Before the Senator 
yields the floor, I should like to ask an- 
other question. 

As the Senator well knows, our Gov- 
ernment exercised a great deal of influ- 
ence to get the government of Batista 
out, and the government of Castroin. I 
am no defender of Batista. He was a 
dictator. But I am sure the Senator 
would agree it is now well established 
that the government of Fidel Castro is 
completely Communist dominated. Be- 
cause of that fact, many exiles have had 
to leave Cuba. They have come to the 
shores of Florida and to other places. 
When those exiles seek to have meetings 
to find ways and means of returning to 
Cuba and of recapturing their homeland, 
the U.S. Government certainly should 
not hire an additional 180 border patrol- 
men and immigration authorities to 
break up the meetings of exiled Cubans 
who want to recapture their country and 
establish democracy in Cuba. 

Would the Senator not agree that is a 
poor use of our funds and the influence 
of the U.S. Government? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is saying that we are spending our money 
to make Castro more secure, yet we were 
willing to move Batista out. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Whether we admit 
it or not, we are using our own govern- 
mental agencies and are spending the 
taxpayers’ money on this task. We are 
making it possible for Castro and for his 
government to stay in control of Cuba. 

This is ridiculous. I have suggested 
that, but without success. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Idaho is recognized. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, 
when the bill was ordered to a third 
reading I advised the majority leader 
that I desired to ask a few questions of 
the chairman of the committee so that 
we might have a clarification of the 
authorization. 

Mr. President, I will make my com- 
ments brief leading up to a question. 

In the report, reference is made to 
the need of using a concerted approach 
to social development comparable to the 
effort expended in the purely economic 
field; and then the report states: 

In this latter regard, the United States 
has not been backward in making capital 
and resources available to its friends in 
Latin America. Beyond direct private in- 
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vestment there of approximately $9 billion, 
the U.S. Government has extended eco- 
nomic assistance to Latin America totaling 
about $3.8 billion in the period between 
fiscal years 1946 and 1960. At the same 
time almost $2.5 billion of the latter sum 
represents long-term, Export-Import Bank 
loans repayable in dollars. 


I wish to point out that recently we 
have had some Latin-American devel- 
opment under the so-called Develop- 
ment Loan Fund in the ICA. We had 
testimony by Under Secretary Dillon 
before our Appropriations Committee re- 
cently, indicating that there should be 
$150 million added to the House figure 
of $550 million. Of course, that is ex- 
actly what the Appropriations Commit- 
tee did this morning, presumably be- 
cause it was necessary to accelerate and 
expand our aid under the Development 
Loan Program to Latin American coun- 
tries, 

I recall earlier in this session that 
we voted for an authorization to enable 
the United States to participate in the 
Inter-American Development Bank. 
Under that program, the United States 
committed itself to make available $450 
million, and it has already advanced a 
large share of that sum. We now have 
this third or fourth proposal to estab- 
lish a new program, and I should like 
to direct the question to the chairman 
of the committee as to whether there is 
any justification for setting up this pro- 
posed new program. 

Wherein does it differ from the De- 
velopment Loan Fund and from the In- 
ter-American Development Bank? Do 
we need another program in order to find 
ways and means of expanding Federal 
spending in Latin American countries? 
We have a high regard for the economic 
and political welfare of the countries in 
Latin America, but I wonder whether we 
can justify proceeding at this time with 
another program when we already have 
adequate facilities and machinery to 
make all the funds available that nations 
in South America may need. Can the 
chairman tell us why it is necessary to 
undertake another program at this time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In answer to the 
question I may say that administration 
Officials stated that they do not anticipate 
setting up new machinery or agencies. 
The requested funds will be an addition 
to funds to be administered by existing 
agencies. I stated in my speech that the 
Inter-American Development Bank— 
which is to commence operations on 
October 1—is probably the agency which 
will be mainly utilized. 

The requested funds are an additional 
amount of money for purposes that are 
similar, but not precisely the same, to 
those that are envisioned by the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund and portions of our 
mutual assistance program. 

I will say in answer, not only to the 
question of the Senator from Idaho but 
to some of the other remarks that have 
been made, that it is obvious we are con- 
fronted with a problem generally political 
in character. What is the alternative to 
our doing something in this area? Iam 
certain that the administration is very 
anxious to have these funds because they 
have been greatly disturbed by what has 
happened in Cuba. I ask the Senator if 
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he is willing to take the responsibility of 
rejecting the proposed program. What 
he would say if, for example, Russia next 
week extended a loan to Brazil or to Ar- 
gentina and began the usual process of 
the subversion of those countries. Would 
he then complain that we had not done 
anything to prevent such an occurrence, 
or would he be willing to accept that con- 
tingency? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator from 
Idaho would refer to the programs spon- 
sored by the Export-Import Bank and 
the additional $150 million which was 
added today to the appropriation bill for 
the Development Loan Fund in ICA, and 
I would refer to the newly organized 
Inter-American Development Bank, 
through which we are committed already 
to spend almost another $500 million. 
Have we utilized those resources in an 
honest, sincere effort to see whether that 
program will be adequate to the develop- 
ment needs of the Latin American coun- 
tries? Why must we have to undertake 
another one before we have tried out the 
ones we have already set up? 

I do not think we ought to be so pes- 
simistic that we should look into the 
future and forecast dire failure for those 
preceding programs and say that we 
must have another one. Perhaps early 
in the next session we may come in and 
ask for a fourth or fifth program. On 
that basis I am sure the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations 
would agree with me we could not justify 
any measure of cooperation on the part 
of the Latin American countries, primar- 
ily because we will repeat the mistake 
which we have made in the foreign aid 
program during the past decade by re- 
fusing to insist upon full mutual partici- 
pation by the countries which are bene- . 
ficiaries of the billions of dollars of for- 
eign aid which we have spent. That is 
my retort. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is not up to me 
to attempt to justify the efficiency of the 
administration of all these programs. 
Let us remember the complaint that has 
been made time and again about China, 
for example, that we did not do what 
we should have in that country. It may 
be that we are confronted with a possi- 
bility of a similar situation in Latin 
America; I dare say if we did not do any- 
thing, or did not do enough in Latin 
America, we would have a similar situ- 
ation. 

I think this is a part of the overall 
struggle against the Communist world 
as it attempts to gain a dominant in- 
fluence in Latin America, as are these 
other programs as they are applied in 
Asia or Africa. That is what is ulti- 
mately involved in this program, It is 
part of the free world’s effort to prevent 
the countries affected from collapsing 
and becoming subject to Comunist domi- 
nation. 

There is an economic interest in see- 
ing that our neighboring countries are 
prosperous. We hope they become pros- 
perous and thereby insure that they re- 
main part of the trading and economic 
area of the free world. But I say that 
the dominant interest, at least as to the 
urgency of the program, is the threat of 
chaos in some of these countries. These 
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may become so weak as to be unable to 
maintain a stable government and their 
own independence, and may thus fall 
subject to Communist influence. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I wish to thank the 
chairman for that explanation. I agree 
with him in part that we are concerned 
about the stability of governments in 
Latin America and their economic soli- 
darity. At the same time I question 
whether we can pursue policies which 
prove to be failures in other areas, and 
set up a program that calls for a very 
small measure of cooperation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I share the feel- 
ing of regret of the Senator from Idaho 
about the efficiency of this administra- 
tion. I agree with that. But it is the 
only administration we have, and as of 
the moment, at least, we must cooperate 
with it. 

Iam unwilling to say, because we have 
done this or that in other areas, that 
we should no longer help a country. Cer- 
tain of those countries are confronted 
with an emergency situation because of 
what we know has already happened. It 
has been very well described here. Rep- 
resentatives of those nations are going 
to a conference. I think it is too bad 
that they do not have sufficient strength 
that they can negotiate without the re- 
quested authorization. 

In the committee we tried to interest 
representatives of the administration to 
accept a resolution that stated we would 
welcome their development of a coopera- 
tive program; we would give it sympa- 
thetic consideration when it was returned 
to us. However, the administration said, 
“No, we have got to have the authoriza- 
tion.” Administration officials insisted 
on it. 

I myself introduced an alternative res- 
olution somewhat similar to that of the 
Senator from Montana, with a little 
stronger language perhaps. 

The administration representative 
said, “No, that is not enough.” They 
did not say the following, but my inter- 
pretation of what they did say is: They 
won't believe us if we go down there. We 
have given promises so often that if we 
go down there with nothing but words 
or promises, they will not believe us and 
will not do anything. Therefore, we must 
have the authorization.” 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Have the coun- 
tries in question not had more than 
promises in the past? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. They have had 
Many promises that have not been ful- 
filled. I do not wish to minimize the 
money that they have received. I stated 
in my speech what they have obtained. 
They have had economic assistance un- 
der the mutual security program since 
1946 in the amount of $536,800,000. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is a very large 
amount. 

Mr. SMATHERS. It is 1½ percent of 
the total mutual aid program. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is only mu- 
tual aid. I would be willing to put the 
table I have prepared in the Recorp, if 
the Senator would like me to do so. It 
shows what has been done under the De- 
velopment Loan Fund, under Public Law 
480, and so on. The grand total is 
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shown in the table. I may say to the 
Senator that during that period the total 
amount in loans including long-term 
loans—some of which are in the process 
of being repaid to the Export-Import 
Bank, and most of which are current 
loans—is $2,455,600,000. The grand 
total of the economic aid program, in- 
cluding these loans, is $3,791 million. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I should like to 
direct another question to the chairman, 
for clarification. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have only one 
other thought. What would be the im- 
pact on our defense program if those 
countries were Communist, if they fell 
under communism? It would cost us a 
great deal more if that were to happen. 
Would the Senator be any more nervous 
about that situation? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I certainly would 
be nervous. The United States has 
rendered exceptional financial aid to 
Cuba. Notwithstanding that aid and 
our friendly spirit and cooperation, we 
did not save Cuba. I wonder sometimes 
if it is fair to draw the inference that 
unless we go into other Latin American 
countries, on a basis that might be con- 
strued as involving bribery, in order to 
get them to stand by our side against 
Communist aggression, they will go Com- 
munist. I have more confidence in the 
Latin American Republics than to think 
that they must constantly have access 
to our American dollars or they will 
desert our leadership of the free nations 
of the world. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not believe 
that dollars alone can solve the problem. 
It involves wisdom and planning and 
foresight. Those are far more impor- 
tant than dollars. We must do the best 
we can, 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The other ques- 
tion I would like to ask the chairman is 
this: Are any safeguards placed upon 
the use of the $100 million which is to 
be authorized for the President’s Emer- 
gency Fund? Before the Senator an- 
swers that question I should like to point 
out that there is some apprehension on 
the part of some members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in that re- 
spect, We held hearings and we heard 
Under Secretary Dillon testify that this 
money was needed specifically to go into 
Africa, to bail out some of the countries 
in the Congo. That may be fine. How- 
ever, I share the apprehension expressed 
by the junior Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Lonc]. Do we go into this pro- 
gram with our eyes open? 

Some members of our committee in- 
quired of Secretary Dillon as to whether 
we shall continue to make blunders in 
the handling of our foreign aid pro- 
grams, on a unilateral or bilateral basis, 
or whether we will profit by those 
blunders and experiences and, before 
we go pell-mell into the African areas 
with this program, whether we will in- 
sist on knowing whether we shall have 
some cooperation and aid from the other 
free nations of the world, and whether 
there will be an effort made to channel 
some of the aid through the United Na- 
tions, so that when the programs are 
initiated in Africa they will have the 
prestige and the strength of all the free 
nations who are participating or making 
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funds available, instead of placing the 
United States in the precarious position 
of undertaking the aid program under 
so-called emergency conditions, under 
which mistakes might be made, with 
hostility and unfriendliness developing, 
and finally censure being heaped upon 
our Government and upon the American 
people, as has happened in the past. 

Secretary Dillon made this comment 
before our committee, in trying to give 
us some assurance on this point: 

Certainly in the Congo we wish to operate 
through the U.N. That is what we told 
Mr. Lumumba when he was here, and that 
is what we told the United Nations. 


I should like to have some specific as- 
surances, if the chairman can give me 
any, that we will try to make cooperative 
arrangements and develop a mutual 
program of aid for the countries in 
Africa, instead of initiating a program 
which will involve a commitment for the 
United States to carry the full financial 
burden in trying to develop areas of 
Africa which may require many billions 
oe eas and may require 10 or 20 years 

e. 

Has the committee any assurance so 
far as the $100 million are concerned 
that we can rely on the cooperation of 
the other free nations? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is the Senator re- 
ferring to the contingency fund? 

A Mr. DWORSHAK. The $100 million 
und. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. So far as the 
United Nations participation is con- 
cerned, the Appropriation Committee 
placed a limitation in its action this 
morning that not more than 40 per- 
cent of the program administered by 
the United Nations will be paid for by 
the United States. In other words, it 
was provided that we would pay not 
more than 40 percent. I must em- 
phasize that this fund is a contingency 
fund. It may be spent at the discretion 
of the President. He can use it. He 
does not have to use the United Nations, 
but may use it through the United Na- 
tions. 

I am told it is the intention to use it 
so far as possible through the United 
Nations. That is the policy. There is 
no requirement under the authorization 
to do so. He may use it under the very 
broad authority that exists in the mutual 
security program, with which I know the 
Senator is familiar. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I can assure the 
Senator that my remarks are wholly im- 
personal, because the present occupant 
of the White House will not be there 
after January. Another person will serve 
as President. Then we will face this en- 
tire situation again. Therefore, I ask 
the chairman if he is in accord with the 
comments made by Under Secretary 
Dillon that we ought to explore all pos- 
sibilities to insure the assistance of other 
countries, instead of undertaking this 
loan. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Absolutely. I must 
say in support of Mr. Dillon that he 
has made great efforts in recent months 
and in the past year or two to enlist the 
efforts of other countries. He did a fine 
job in Europe last spring in trying to 
develop among European nations a new 
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approach to the program, and in enlist- 
ing their assistance. I point out that in 
the Inter-American Bank the other 
countries give more than 50 percent, and 
our part is less than 50 percent. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. There is no legis- 
lative safeguard provided which will re- 
quire assistance from the other coun- 
tries through the operation of the U.N. 
in the handling of this program? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is no re- 
quirement that I know of. In the nor- 
mal appropriations for the U.N. we have 
certain limits that we abide by. How- 
ever, this program will be what we call 
a special undertaking, of an emergency 
nature. We have already provided the 
major part of the transportation of the 
U.N. troops to the Congo. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Iyield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I wish 
to address my question to the Senator 
from Idaho. Before I do so, I wish to 
say this. 

I admire his concern to see that we 
get some results for the money we spend 
on these programs. It has been my ob- 
servation that the best policeman we can 
have in connection with the expenditure 
of money in foreign aid is a requirement 
that a country which is to be the bene- 
ficiary of a project or a program itself 
bear a part of the cost of the particular 
project—a sponsor’s contribution, so to 
speak. 

The Senator from Idaho will recall 
that in the days of the WPA and the 
PWA there was a requirement for a 
sponsor’s contribution. That was the 
best guarantee we could get that a proj- 
ect would have value to it. 

I was a member of the House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, as was the Sen- 
ator from Idaho, at the time the Mar- 
shall plan was inaugurated. At that 
time I sponsored a proposal that a cer- 
tain amount should be put up by a recip- 
ient country under the original Marshall 
plan program. Later we were told by 
those who administered what became 
the ECA program that that was a good 
policeman. I hope something like that 
may be incorporated in all new programs. 

This is the question I wanted to ask 
the Senator from Idaho: Does he not 
believe, with respect to the Latin Amer- 
ican countries, that the United States, by 
reason of its historical position with 
respect to the Monroe Doctrine, has a 
special obligation? That is, if we tell 
countries in the Eastern Hemisphere 
that they must stay out of the Western 
Hemisphere, that statement carries with 
it some obligation for us to be concerned 
about the economic and social problems 
of Latin America. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I agree fully with 
the Senator from South Dakota. I point 
to my vote in favor of establishing an 
inter-American Development Bank. I 
thought this country was obligated to 
cooperate in establishing stability and 
solidarity in those areas to enable them 
to withstand the economic pressures 
which might come from the Soviet 
Union and its satellite countries. 

My point is, Why should we have to 
undertake another program until we 
have implemented the first one? 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I pre- 
sume the loan program does not meet 
the whole need, and the administration 
wants a program in which it can make 
some grants. I myself hope they will be 
grants which will carry with them the 
requirement of local participation by the 
recipient countries, in order that we may 
have the guarantee that those countries 
themselves regard the program as worth- 
while. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I agree with the 
Senator from South Dakota, because 
only in that way can we insure the suc- 
cess of any program we undertake for 
the economic welfare of the South 
American countries. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. I should like to ask 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations a question, 
relating to his answer to the Senator 
from Idaho, about how we would feel if 
we did not vote this aid, and shortly af- 
terward the Soviet Government made a 
loan to some Latin American country, 
and then moved in. Did the Russian 
Government make any loan to Castro 
or move in there visibly and financially 
before the Castro government went Com- 
munist? 

Actually, the United States had been 
subsidizing Cuba to the tune of $150 mil- 
lion annually through our sugar pro- 
gram. Nevertheless, the Castro govern- 
ment went Communist without any ap- 
parent or visible financial advance on 
the part of the Russians. What evidence 
is there that if we spend our money in 
Latin American countries, it will be a 
guarantee of the exclusion of Commu- 
nist infiltration? There was nothing in 
Cuba to prove that that would not hap- 


pen. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is no guar- 
antee at all. We do not profess that 
there is a guarantee. This is an effort to 
try to prevent such a thing from hap- 
pening. There were Russian agents in 
Cuba. A brother of Mr. Castro is gener- 
ally believed to be a trained Communist. 
Mr. Guevara, who is the head of Cuba's 
financial institution and the principal 
economic director of the island, is con- 
sidered to be a thoroughgoing Commu- 
nist. 

I said a moment ago that I do not 
think we can accomplish this purpose by 
money alone. I think other things are 
required. The Russians have been very 
active in supporting, assisting, and send- 
ing out trained agents. They were in 
Guatemala; they are in Cuba. They are 
in all those countries. They have their 
cells, or their agents, if that word is 
preferred, in practically every country. 
Russia has moved in to supply those 
countries with oil. They have made a 
big deal to trade with sugar. The Sen- 
ator knows about that. 

Mr. GRUENING. Yes; surely. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Usually the oper- 
ation is preceded by agents, followed by 
money. It is easier to write a check than 
it is to send out people. 

Mr. GRUENING. Would we not earn 
great respect from the Latin American 
nations and the good opinion of man- 
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kind if, for our own self-respect, we 
announced at the coming meeting that 
we intended to develop a program, and 
took the time to spell out the program, 
and put it down, more or less, in black 
and white after consultation with those 
countries as to what they needed; after 
consultation with the appropriate com- 
mittees of Congress; and after consul- 
tation with the appropriate loan agen- 
cies, instead of rushing in with a blank 
check for $500 million? The proposal 
which is before us is fantastic. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Our committee 
last year advocated a 5-year plan, and 
it was voted by the committee. Due to 
circumstances, which all of us know 
about, it failed to pass. Congress bears 
a part of the responsibility, due to the 
fact that the program has been con- 
ducted on an annual basis. The adminis- 
tration also bears a part of the respon- 
sibility. The administration was split 
on the question. In my judgment, the 
Department of State favored such a long- 
term program and promoted it. Other 
parts of the Government did not favor it. 
The Appropriations Committees, par- 
ticularly the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, have been against it. They dis- 
approve of long-term programs. 

There is a great body of opinion in 
both Houses which had hoped that we 
might get rid of this program next year. 
Some of us have been willing to put it on 
a longer term basis. However, others 
have been unwilling even to support 
many suggestions as to how to improve 
the program, in the belief that it could 
be abandoned. I do not believe the 
country or Congress has ever accepted 
the idea that this is a long-term pro- 
gram. This is a long-term program. It 
will be with us for a long time; there- 
fore, we should make provision for it. I 
agree with the Senator from Alaska that 
that is the way the program should be 
arranged. But as it has been handled, 
it has been on an annual basis. 

We are also confronted with what the 
administration believes is an emergency 
situation; and I share in that belief. 
This is no time to go over all the mis- 
takes of the past made by any adminis- 
tration. I think we are confronted with 
a demand by the administration which 
is justified by events which are now tak- 
ing place, regardless of any faults or mis- 
takes which may have been made in the 
past. 

Mr. GRUENING. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. 
dent. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that this subject has been 
discussed at great length. I wonder if 
we cannot conclude upon a time ar- 
rangement for voting. 

How long does the Senator from Texas 
expect to speak? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Not more than 
5 minutes. I call attention to the fact 
that my name has been before the Pre- 
siding Officer for more than an hour. 
One Senator after another asked ques- 
tions. One Senator would rise, and an- 
other would sit down. There was really 
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a roundtable discussion. So I shall take 
not more than 5 minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that after 10 min- 
utes—the 10 minutes to be equally di- 
vided between the minority and the ma- 
jority—the Senate proceed to vote, be- 
cause the yeas and nays have been 
ordered on both bills. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I also have 
been waiting for more than an hour. I 
think I can conclude everything I wish 
to say in about 6 minutes. But I would 
want 6 minutes before I would agree to 
the proposal of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, re- 

serving the right to object, I have been 
waiting exactly 56 minutes. I think I 
shall not speak as long as the Senator 
from Wisconsin expects to speak, I 
shall conclude my remarks in 4% min- 
utes. 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the debate be 
concluded in 15 minutes, 10 minutes to 
be allotted to the majority side, and 5 
minutes to the minority side. 

Mr. SMATHERS. After we have 
spoken? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Iam simply trying to 
arrange a time pattern, so that the Sen- 
ator from Florida may speak for 414 
minutes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Fifteen and one- 
half minutes have already been re- 
quested. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the end of 
20 minutes of discussion, the debate on 
the measures be concluded, and that the 
Senate then vote; the time for the debate 
to be apportioned among Senators who 
have sought recognition, namely, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire], the 
distinguished Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH ]—and what about the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alaska? 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I think it is 
fantastic that we should now pile Ossa 
upon Pelion and proceed to vote a blank 
check with no specifications whatsoever 
on the ground that it will be useful down 
at Bogotá and will enable our Nation to 
say, “We come bearing gifts.” 

I think the word of the United States 
that we have this program in mind 
should be sufficient; that when the new 
administration takes office, when there 
we can hope for a far more intelligent 
and better managed foreign aid program, 
we could sit down and arrange a series 
of programs for Latin America which 
ean be presented to Congress and then 
voted upon intelligently. 

Congress has abdicated its constitu- 
tional powers for a number of years with 
respect to the foreign aid program. It 
has voted blank checks to the adminis- 
tration for foreign aid. Now it is pro- 
posing to move headlong in the same 
direction, only more rapidly. 

We are going down hill with a ver- 
tiginous rapidity. 

I recall very clearly that in his very 
eloquent speech to the Senate last night, 
the distinguished minority leader, the 
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Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
said that the people of America under- 
stand what was meant when on sacred 
parchments it was written: “Remove not 
the ancient landmarks which your 
fathers have set.” 

But that is what would be done by 
means of the measures now before us. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alaska yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BARTLETT in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Alaska yield to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois? 

Mr. GRUENING. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me confess frank- 
ly that never before have I encountered 
the word “vertiginous.” Will the Sena- 
tor from Alaska be so kind as to inform 
me the meaning of the word? [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. GRUENING. It means headlong, 
precipitous and catastrophic. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Never before have I 
heard the word used. 

But, Mr. President, it seems to me that 
in view of the lengthy debate which al- 
ready has occurred on these measures, 
it would be entirely proper for the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alaska to defer 
his additional remarks until tomorrow, 
and permit the Senate to vote now on 
these two measures. In that event, he 
could reserve for himself the right to 
speak further on these matters tomor- 
row, but we would be able to take the 
vote on these measures at this time. 

But such an arrangement would not 
curtail the right or the opportunity of 
the distinguished Senator from Alaska 
to manifest his position on these matters 
so that not only the people in the frozen 
State of Alaska, but people throughout 
the whole wide world would understand 
how he feels about these matters. 

Mr. GRUENING. But more than the 
matter of foreign aid is involved. In 
addition, there is the unmistakable fact 
that this administration has followed a 
double standard—it has refused the 
necessary domestic appropriations at the 
same time that it has requested blank 
check appropriations for use in foreign 
countries. If the Congress would adopt, 
in regard to domestic matters, a policy 
of making appropriations, and insisting 
on them, in line with the appropriations 
for foreign aid, that would be different. 
But so very, very often when Congress 
attempts to make even a small appro- 
priation for an essential domestic pur- 
pose, the administration is opposed, and 
vetoes are forthcoming; yet the admin- 
istration insists that blank check funds 
be provided for foreign aid, for all sorts 
of programs of the utmost generosity, 
insofar as the people in other lands are 
concerned. 

If a more reasonable balance were 
demonstrated and maintained as be- 
tween domestic programs and foreign 
programs, I would have less objection. 
But we find that regularly the adminis- 
tration opposes domestic programs to 
reduce or end the pollution of streams, 
to provide aid to education, to provide 
essential or public housing, to provide 
vital public works, the orderly develop- 
ment of our forests, needed highways, the 
rehabilitation of our fishing resources 
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and so forth; and representatives of the 
administration tell us that such programs 
and the appropriations for them are un- 
necessary. Yet the administration tells 
us, at the same time, that insofar as for- 
eign aid is concerned, the sky is the limit. 
For instance, in this case, we are not 
given any specifics in regard to how the 
money requested would be used. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest to my distinguished friend, the Sen- 
ator from Alaska, that when the roll is 
called, he indulge in a loud “No,” that 
would be heard all the way to Juneau, 
Anchorage, and Fairbanks. 

Mr. GRUENING. But I do not think 
this program calls for only a monosyl- 
labie dissent. I think it calls for much 
more than that. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, has 
not my friend, the Senator from Alaska, 
finished his statement? Cannot we pro- 
ceed to vote in a few minutes? 

Mr.GRUENING. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to speak for 12 hours on this 
subject. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Tonight? 

Mr. GRUENING. No; but we can re- 
sume tomorrow. Perhaps I will be more 
reasonable, then—— 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Why not permit the 
votes to be taken at this time, and then 
have the Senator from Alaska continue 
his speech thereafter? 

Mr. GRUENING. No; I feel it neces- 
sary to expose the iniquity of this admin- 
istration. We have tried to do so in the 
past; but I feel it essential that we do 
so even more clearly now. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have the floor, and 
I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. No, Mr. Presi- 


dent; I have the floor. I yield. [Laugh- 
ter.] 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 


next week the mutual security appro- 
priation bill will be before us. In view 
of the fact that we have had the third 
reading on these two important bills, 
and have ordered the yeas and nays on 
the question of their passage, and in view 
of the fact that the plan is to bring up 
the “medicare” bill tonight and make it 
the pending business, and continue with 
its consideration on tomorrow, I wonder 
whether the Senator from Alaska will 
permit us to proceed now on that basis. 
After all, Senators’ minds are doubtless 
made up by now, and we should recognize 
that fact. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Would the Senator 
from Alaska agree to have the votes 
taken at 2 o’clock on Monday? 

Mr. GRUENING. That would be 
much better. Certainly this is a very 
serious matter. At the present time we 
are going down a path along which we 
can never return, unless a halt is made 
definitely and promptly. I think it is 
an extremely serious matter when the 
Senate is called upon to vote for a half- 
billion-dollar authorization which the 
chairman of the committee says will be 
only the beginning for this program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas [Mr, YARBOROUGH] 
has the floor and yielded for a brief in- 
terruption. 
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Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr. 
yield the floor. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I yielded only in an attempt to permit 
a unanimous-consent request to be sub- 
mitted, in an effort to have the debate 
ended within a reasonable time. But I 
did not yield the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the Senator 
for his courtesy. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield to me, I wish to 
appeal to the Senator from Alaska who, 
I want to say, is consistent in his posi- 
tion insofar as foreign aid is concerned. 

But I call the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that in his younger days the 
Senator from Alaska wrote a very excel- 
lent book on Mexico, and I would rec- 
ommend to all Senators that they read 
the book, even these many decades after 
it was written, because what the Sena- 
tor from Alaska wrote in that book still 
holds good. At that time the Senator 
from Alaska indicated a very great per- 
sonal interest in Latin America. 

Mr. President, the pending measures 
have to do with a cooperative program 
covering Latin America, one-sixth of the 
authorization of the Latin American bill 
is to be used for the redevelopment and 
rehabilitation of Chile which, as all 
Senators know, has been damaged very 
severely and gravely by earthquakes. 
In fact, the latest one occurred only 
today, when Santiago underwent an- 
other tremor of some severity. 

So I urge the Senator from Alaska to 
save his ammunition until next week, 
when we shall consider the appropria- 
tions for the mutual security program. 

But certainly prompt action by us on 
the pending measures is most important, 
in view of the fact that at the present 
time there is under way in Costa Rica 
the Conference of Foreign Ministers, 
and in view of the fact that in another 
2 weeks there will be the Conference of 
Foreign Ministers at Bogota, Columbia. 

Prompt action by the Congress on the 
two measures now before us would give 
a psychological imperative which many 
of us think extremely important at this 
time. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
should like to say to my good friend that 
my interest in Mexico and in Latin 
America is undiminished. 

But I feel very deeply that the way now 
proposed is not the way to help either 
those countries or ourselves. 

In town at this time is a very distin- 
guished representative of the Govern- 
ment of Mexico. I shall not name him; 
but I shall state that only the other day 
I had lunch with him, and at that time 
he told me that these loans are doing 
damage not only to the countries which 
receive them, but also to the United 
States of America. 

Mr. President, if the specifics of these 
proposed programs were spelled out in a 
tangible way, so we could know what we 
were voting for, I might feel differently 
about these matters. 

But at this time it is proposed that we 
authorize $500 million as a blank check, 
without any knowledge in regard to 
what the money will be used for. 

Certainly I would be willing to vote 
for aid to the people of Chile, where 
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great suffering has occurred because of 
the earthquakes, and where tens of 
thousands of the people are homeless. 
I would be glad to have us vote to aid 
Chile, for the people there have suffered 
a great disaster, and I am sure that all 
of us will be glad to help them or to help 
other suffering people in other countries. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alaska yield again? 

Mr. GRUENING. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would suggest 
that the committee has set out guide- 
lines in considering what the procedure 
should be under this cooperative pro- 
gram. 

Furthermore, this time, instead of ap- 
propriating the money to the President, 
the committee proposes appropriating it 
to the Secretary of State, whom we can 
hold more accountable; and the commit- 
tee states, in addition, that it should be 
subject to such further legislative pro- 
visions as may be indicated, and also 
states that the Secretary of State shall 
keep the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate and the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
informed regarding the utilization of 
such funds. 

Furthermore, the appropriations must 
be acted on by the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of both Houses of Congress. 

I wish to assure the distinguished 
Senator from Alaska that this matter 
will be looked at very closely, and that 
before approval will be given by the 
Foreign Relations Committee, any such 
proposals will be gone over with a fine- 
toothed comb; and I feel quite certain 
that in this area, at least, what will be 
done will meet with a greater degree of 
satisfaction on the part of all Senators 
than is the case now under the mutual 
security program. 

So I appeal to the Senator from Alaska 
to permit us to proceed now to act on 
these measures. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
wish to say that if I can have the assur- 
ance of the assistant majority leader 
that in the future he will cooperate in 
securing some similarity between the 
domestic programs and the foreign aid 
programs, I would be more willing to pro- 
ceed in the way now proposed. But I 
think it shocking that when it is desired 
to build only a cabin for a necessary pro- 
gram in one of our national forests, the 
position of the administration is that 
the proposal for it must go through all 
the long, complicated, strict budgetary 
procedures; whereas in this instance the 
administration asks of Congress a $500 
million blank check for this foreign aid 
program. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I assure the Sena- 
tor from Alaska that that will have my 
serious consideration. 

But the Senator knows as well as I 
do that I stood fast with him when the 
administration proposed to give money 
for the construction of college classrooms 
and dormitories in Burma and for the 
construction of a road between one city 
in Burma and another city in Burma, 
whereas at the same time the adminis- 
tration took the position that we could 
not provide funds for classrooms and 
teachers or the construction of roads in 
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the United States. I protested most se- 
riously, and stood shoulder to shoulder 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Alaska on that point. 

So I appeal to the Senator from 
Alaska to allow us to arrive at a time 
certain on which to vote. 
ee GRUENING. Very reluctantly, I 

eld. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I renew 
my request that at the end of 20 min- 
utes, to be divided between the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Smaruers], the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOR- 
oucH], and the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Javits], the Senate proceed to vote. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, is it 
understood that the Senator from Texas 
shall have 5 minutes, the Senator from 
Wisconsin 6 minutes, the Senator from 
Florida 444 minutes, and the Senator 
from New York 414 minutes? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. The Senator 
from New York wanted only 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in supporting the passage of S. 3861, I 
congratulate the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and its distinguished chairman 
for their action on this measure, and 
commend them for the statements heard 
here and the colloquy that has taken 
place. 

I appreciate the mixed emotions with 
which the chairman of the committee, 
who has stated his views on it, and the 
whole committee, must view this un- 
usual last-minute request by the admin- 
istration to set up a program which 
many Senators have long advocated. 

If this were a political session of 
Congress, as some of our colleagues 
across the aisle have charged, I think 
those Senators would be well justified in 
postponing consideration of this request 
until a later date. 

However, they have taken this action 
because here is something that ought to 
be done, and done now. It is, in fact, 
overdue. I think Senators on both sides 
of the aisle can take pride in the fact 
that they have laid aside political con- 
siderations and have moved in this field 
of responsibility. Senators who have 
conducted the educational campaign 
for the program are entitled to credit, 
as are also the administration, which 
has perceived its merits, and the com- 
mittee that has voted for it unani- 
mously. 

The mere fact that I lived for 3% 
years in a border city at the Mexico- 
Texas line, and the fact that I go to 
Mexico every year and know many peo- 
ple who live there, does not give me the 
right to believe that I am an expert on 
Latin-American affairs, or even on 
Mexican affairs. I know I am not an 
expert merely by reason of these numer- 
ous visits, I know the study of Latin- 
American affairs is a lifetime study, and 
even then will not make one an expert. 

Recent developments in Latin Amer- 
ica have reinforced our desire to make 
concrete our longstanding goal of a true 
good neighbor policy toward our sister 
republics, 
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I agree with the Senator from South 
Dakota that, due to our longstanding 
American policy, beginning with the 
Monroe Doctrine and extending up to 
date, we owe special consideration to 
Latin America. We have a special obli- 
gation there. We owe a higher obliga- 
tion, I think, to the Latin American Re- 
publics than we do to any other nations 
of the world, except perhaps the Philip- 
pines, to whom we have granted their 
freedom. 

Just as our revolution and philosophy 
of freedom inspired the Latin American 
countries in their fights for independ- 
ence, so our industrial success and pros- 
perity have created in them the desire 
for comparable economic independence 
and freedom. By such a program as is 
here proposed we can again be on the 
side of the Latin American Republics, 
this time in a struggle against poverty 
and economic dependence, just as we 
were on their side against their political 
dependence. 

We certainly cannot afford to be cast 
in the role of the economic oppressor, 
nor have we any such desire. We can 
now light the torch of economic free- 
dom for them as we once lighted the 
torch of political freedom. 

One of the greatest apparent defects 
of this proposal may well also be one of 
its greatest advantages. I refer to its 
lack of detail in how the proposed au- 
thorization is to be used or administered. 


As I understand the proposal, these de- 


tails are to be developed cooperatively 
by the American Republics, allowing 
them the maximum possible responsi- 
bility in planning for their social devel- 
opment. This seems to be following in 
the great tradition of the Marshall plan 
in providing “help for self-help” to these 
countries. 

The needs of Latin America, with its 
existing need to develop its underdevel- 
oped resources, and its fantastic popula- 
tion growth, which experts have esti- 
mated will double ours in 30 years, are 
nearly as great as those confronting 
Europe when the Marshall plan was 
initiated. We all know of the devasta- 
tion of Chile. The $100 million for aid 
in the rehabilitation of the economy of 
those lovers of liberty is a reasonable 
request. The $500 million to be used in 
developing the economics for freedom of 
our good neighbors of the Americas from 
the Rio Grande to Patagonia will cheer 
the hearts of all the Americas. It is not 
charity; it is not exploitation; it is a 
good neighbor self-help and neighbor- 
help idea, like the old-fashioned house- 
raising in our own pioneer days. 

With the adoption of this proposal, we 
may hope for as great a success in meet- 
ing the local needs in Latin America as 
the Marshall plan achieved. 

In conclusion, I make a request of the 
administration. The administration is 
asking much of Congress in the way of 
faith. I hope it will respond by inviting 
the distinguished chairman of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, as a 
representative of this body, to go to the 
meeting at Bogotá on September 5. We 
all know, from the way the chairman 
has sponsored this proposal, and the 
student aid program, that he has the 
capacity to put aside political or parti- 
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san considerations and work for the 
good of the country in the best spirit of 
our Western civilization and in the best 
spirit of parliamentary government. 

I think it would reassure the Senate 
and the House if they knew that the 
distinguished chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee was to be 
invited to go to Bogotá, because they 
know of his good judgment. He has 
stated, in his able statement, the fact 
that we are going to have to take it on 
faith, and I think we will have more 
faith if he is invited to that meeting. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his kind remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Texas has 
expired. 

The Senator from Wisconsin 
PROXMIRE]. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, it is 
with very great regret that I shall vote 
against this bill. I doso recognizing that 
Senators on the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee who are responsible for it are a 
fine, able group of men. I trust them. 
I have faith in them. However, under 
the circumstances, I cannot bring myself 
to vote for the bill they report. 

I recognize, of course, that it is rarely 
good politics to favor a foreign aid bill. 
I realize the kind of sacrifice that men 
have to make in campaigning for this 
kind of bill and with what great reluc- 
tance they ask for this kind of blank- 
check authorization. 

I think the speech which the Senator 
from Arkansas put into the Recorp was 
an excellent speech. I think it explains 
his position very ably and very well. It 
is with great reluctance that I take a 
position in opposition to that of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas and to the unani- 
mous recommendation of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

I think the basic idea in the bill is a 
good idea. I agree with the junior Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] that 
it is good to bring all the nations of South 
America into this program to work on 
the problems of South America together. 
But the fact is that this bill is legislative 
abdication. 

The bill would authorize the spending 
of money pursuant to no specific, clear, 
evident guideline at all. This is a com- 
pletely new precedent. I have just con- 
sulted with a distinguished member of 
the staff of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and he tells me there is no 
precedent in his memory for this kind 
of authorization. There is no precedent 
for the Senate of the United States to 
permit money to be authorized to be 
spent without our first knowing where 
and when and how and why. 

I am a new Member of this body. 
Members who have been in this body 
longer than I have recognized the great 
value of having what the Senate rules 
require: an authorization process and 
an appropriations process. 

The fact is that we make a radical 
departure in this bill. We provide that 
the authorization process shall not fulfill 
its function. We provide that the legis- 
lative policy which must be set forth in 
an authorization proposal will be skipped. 

I think this is an extremely serious 
departure, I recognize the administra- 
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tion very much desires to have this pro- 
posal passed. I recognize that fine 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations feel its passage is necessary. 
However, I think we should not depart 
from the policy of many years of follow- 
ing the authorization and appropriation 
policy. I feel it would be a very grievous 
and unfortunate mistake. 

Mr. President, this is more than merely 
a technical objection or an objection on 
the basis of procedural form. This is an 
objection which goes to the very heart of 
what we are asked to do. As has been 
said over and over again, almost ad 
nauseam, we would not make this kind 
of an authorization for any kind of do- 
mestic appropriation. No bank, no cor- 
poration, no State, no city, no individual 
would provide funds for any purpose 
without having some kind of specific des- 
ignation as to how the money would be 
used. 

I think we must insist, as U.S. Sena- 
tors, on being told, before we vote for 
this kind of bill, in some way, in some 
degree, with some kind of guidelines, 
how the money is to be spent. The real 
question here tonight is whether U.S. 
Senators are competent enough to act 
on merits of specific legislation. 

I have voted for and against foreign 
aid legislation in the past. Almost 
every time I have voted against such 
legislation it has been primarily because 
I felt there was not enough information 
available to know what we were asked to 
vote for. I refuse to vote for any legis- 
lation unless I can reach an informed 
understanding of what I am voting for. 
I cannot vote to spend the taxpayer’s 
money on any kind of a program unless 
it is intelligibly justified. 

Icannot bring myself, as a representa- 
tive of the people of Wisconsin, to vote 
for a proposal which is so vague. To 
use the words of the chairman of the 
committee, the author of the bill: 

No program has been presented to the 
committee. No details worth speaking of 
have been offered. There is no country 
breakdown. There is not even the usual 
illustrative program. The Department of 


State speaks of this as “an initial contribu- 
tion.” 


Mr. President, under these circum- 
stances I think it would be a dereliction 
of duty on my part if I voted for the bill. 

In the few remaining moments I have, 
Mr. President, I should like to refer to 
what appears to be the justification for 
the bill, on page 2 of the fine statement 
made by the Senator from Arkansas, 
when he said: 

The purpose of the bill is to enable the 
U.S. representatives at that conference to 
say to the others present that the United 
States agrees that there is an urgent need 


for immediate improvement in the living 
standards in Latin American countries. 


I recognize that my time is up, but I 
say that even the fine answer given by 
the Senator from Arkansas does not 
satisfy me at all. I cannot understand 
why the word of this Government is so 
bad that our Secretary of State cannot 
go to South America and convince the 
countries of South America that we are 
sincere and honest and will fight for any 
constructive program that can be ration- 
ally justified on its merits. 


1960 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Wisconsin has ex- 
pired. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. SMaTH- 
ERS] is recognized. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Myr. President, first 
I wish to congratulate the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. I particularly 
congratuate the distinguished and able 
chairman of the committee for the ex- 
planation he has made of this legisla- 
tion. I share with the Senator, as I do 
with every Member of the Senate who 
has thus far spoken, regret and some 
resentment that the administration has 
made this presentation, with so few spe- 
cifics involved. 

However, Mr. President, I think it 
would be a mistake, because we do not 
like the manner in which this is pre- 
sented, to vote against it. It would be 
unrealistic, I think, not to recognize 
that an emergency condition exists in 
Latin America. One need look only 90 
miles beyond the border of my own State 
to see a country in flames. The whole 
area is under great stress and is ex- 
periencing great change. 

We have not done what we should 
have done in that area in the past. De- 
spite what some Senators said only a 
few moments ago about billions of dol- 
lars being poured into that area, the 
facts do not substantiate such state- 
ments. Since 1946, although many bil- 
lions of dollars have been going to other 
areas of the world, Latin America has 
received only 1½ percent of the total in 
grant aid and less than 3 percent of the 
combined loan and grant total. To be 
sure, there have been expenditures by 
the Export-Import Bank, but the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, as Senators who serve 
on the appropriate committees know, 
makes money from its operations. It 
makes commercial loans. This program 
would be effective in fields where com- 
mercial loans cannot be obtained. 

In the past we have voted for some 
of the programs which are here recom- 
mended. We voted this year for the 
housing program, but the Development 
Loan Fund has not done much to 
implement it. 

In 1956 the Senate voted for an 
amendment, which I offered, to help in 
regard to housing, sanitation, roads, and 
the resettlement of Indians from the 
highlands to the lowlands. We favored 
that by some 85 votes as compared to less 
than 5 votes against it. When Senators 
say that this proposal is completely new, 
that is not exactly correct. We have 
gone over much of this subject pre- 
viously 

The reason we must vote for the pro- 
gram now is that otherwise the impres- 
sion would go out once again that the 
United States has turned its back on 
Latin America. I happen to believe that 
the Latin Americans do not wish charity. 
There is no evidence whatever that the 
Latin Americans would like to have 
somebody give them something. Despite 
the fears of some Senators that the 
money to be provided will not get to the 
people, the Latin Americans have not 
asked for any giveaway. The only thing 
they have asked is that we make the 
program available to them so that they 
can participate in it, putting up their 
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share of the money—money which will 
be dedicated to the programs—so that 
they can develop their countries. By de- 
veloping their countries they can resist 
the dogma and the teachings of com- 
munism which, as we all know, flourish 
in the areas where there is poverty and 
ignorance and chaos. 

Mr. President, I do not know that we 
can do anything else. We must support 
this bill, even though we have grave 
reservations and dislike the manner in 
which it has been presented to us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Florida has 
expired. The Senator from New York 
is recognized. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall 
support this bill. My support for it is 
based upon the rather extensive experi- 
ence which I have had in respect to the 
original Marshall plan in Europe, when 
I was a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the chairman of the Foreign 
Economics Subcommittee, and now as 
the chairman of the Economic Commit- 
tee of the NATO Parliamentarians. 

I know one thing of particular im- 
portance. The dignity and self-respect 
of the Marshall type plan has been what 
the South American countries have been 
searching for all the time. The mere 
fact that we shall be committed to that 
principle, which represents a new de- 
parture in American foreign policy so 
far as the other American Republics are 
concerned, is very important. Let us not 
forget that the dignity of those coun- 
tries, the fact that they feel they belong 
and are being treated on the same parity 
with the European countries, with 
which we have had relationships under 
the Marshall plan since the end of 
of World War II, is very important to 
countries like Venezuela, Brazil, Chile, 
Peru, and all the other countries of 
Latin America. They will feel that we 
are putting them on a parity with the 
German Federal Republic, France, Great 
Britain, Holland, and Belgium. That is 
the way they would like to be considered. 

Mr. President, we are coming to a new 
era in American relationships with the 
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other American Republics. We have 
gone through the gunboat policy; land- 
ing Marines. We have gone through the 
good neighbor policy. We are now 
coming to the policy of regional alli- 
ance. This bill is a recognition of the 
maturity of these countries and of the 
maturity of our own point of view with 
respect to them. 

Certainly it is general in nature. 

However, I close upon this point. Are 
there not many Senators who constantly 
complain that our diplomacy is not re- 
sourceful enough, that it is not quick 
enough, that it is not “on the ball” 
enough, that it is not flexible enough 
in order to meet the challenges which 
face us today in this world? Now that 
we have an example of resourcefulness, 
of speed, of flexibility, and of putting our 
negotiator in the best and not the worst 
position, we suddenly become very cau- 
tious and very careful. We want a full 
bill of particulars, even though there 
is no appropriation bill, and we are not 
going to let them do it: 

It seems to me the very ones who com- 
plain about alacrity and skill and equip- 
ping our negotiators properly should be 
the first to jump at this kind of oppor- 
tunity in this kind of tough situation. 
I believe we ought to compliment the en- 
tire Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
our confidence in the Foreign Relations 
Committee should be restored. It unani- 
mously voted to report this bill. I shall 
support it as a step in the highest na- 
tional interest of our country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank the Senator from New 
York for his compliment. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Recor at this point 
in my remarks a number of tables bear- 
ing upon this question as to the various 
programs and how they have been ad- 
ministered in Latin America. These 
were the tables which were supplied to 
us by the Department of State in the 
consideration of this bill. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S. economic aid to Chile, fiscal years 1946-60—Obligations and other commitments 
[Millions of dollars] 


Mutual security program, total 
International Cooperation Administration 
Technical cooperation 

Other. 


Development Loan Fund 
Other MSP economic. - 
Non-mutual-security program, total 


Public Law 480, total —— nasaia denn 


ales agreemen 
Title II. Emergency Nele 
Title III. Voluntary Relief Agencies. 


Export-Import Bank long-term loans 
Other U.S. economic programs 


Grand total, economic programs 


Prell 


minary. 
2 All planned for sec. 104(g) loans for economic development. 


f 
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U.S. economic aid to Latin America, fiscal years 1946-60—Obligations and other commitments Investment position of the United States in 
[Millions of dollars} Latin America, 1957-58 
[Millions of dollars} 


1 Consists pam o securities payable in freien 
— but includes some dollar o! inelud- 
2 All planned for sec. 104(g) loans for economic development. ing participation in loans made by the IBRD. 

4 Expenditure for Latin American highways not available; estimated at about $4,000,000. Source: “Survey of Current Business,” U.S, Depart- 


Nore.—Detalls may not add to totals due to rounding. ment of Commerce, August 1959, 


IBRD loan commitments in Latin America! 


[Millions of dollars] 
Fiscal Total, 
Country Fiscal | Fiscal year fiscal 
year 1958 | year 1950 1960 (to years 1947- 
June 17) 60 
267.1 
106.2 
173.2 
8.5 
45.0 
31.6 
18.2 
2.6 
11.2 


[Milions of dollars] 


Source: “Survey of Current Business,“ U.S. Department of Commerce, August 


2 British Gulane, British * British West Indies, Jamaica, Trinidad, the 1959. 
French 


Bahama Islands, 22 ulana, French Islands in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, Netherlands West Indies and Surinam. 


U.S. economic aid to Latin America, fiscal year 1946 through fiscal year 1960 0 Obligations and other commitments 
[Millions of dollars! 


Mutual security program, total 


International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, total 2 


See footnotes at end of table. 


1960 
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U.S. economic aid to Latin America, fiscal year 1946 through fiscal year 1960 '—Obligations and other commitments—Continued 
{Millions of dollars] 


Total | Argentina | Bolivia | Brazil Chile | Colombia | Costa Cuba | Dominican | Ecuador El Salvador] Guatemala 
Rica Republic 
Non-mutual-security program, total.] 3,227.7 425.7 58.5 | 1,196.6 198.8 45.9 
Public Law 480, total 467.0 34.8 23.6 BEE) CAP) iOS CeO] VR eet 4.6 
Title I country use (local 
currency loans for eco- 
nomic development) 315.5 A A ee 148.1 
ales agreements) KI (470. 4) (62. 40 S (178. 4) 
— a |) PRS eS gy ar ie iS al pe Ne 
ll... 1 6.1 16.3 
Export-Import Bank 2, 455. 6 390. 8 24.3 986. 8 
Other a ea, Re A a 305, 1 ` 10.6 45.4 
Grand total 3,791.5 452.0 1 
Haiti Honduras | Mexico | Nicaragua | Panama | Paraguay Peru Urnguay | Venezuela | Overseas | Regional 
Mutual security program, total 39.2 21.7 7.0 9.5 13.0 22,1 28,2 10.6 
International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, total 2 31.6 13.9 7.0 6.4 13.0 15.0 23.7 1.8 
Technical cooperation 11.0 9.9 7.0 6.1 11.0 13.5 21,6 1.7 
Mr 20. 6 en ene 4 2.0 1.5 S | R ae 


port-Import Bank 
r. 


Ex i 
LT RRR PS SIGs Se 3. 
6. 


These data include preliminary figures for fiscal year 1960. 


2 Excludes worldwide malaria eradication program, 
Less than $50,000. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
think this debate has been quite help- 
ful. Many viewpoints have been ex- 
pressed, and everyone who has spoken 
on the subject has believed in what he 
stated. I trust that Senators will give 
the statements the attention due them. 
Iam happy to note that there is unani- 
mous recognition in the Senate of the 
need for funds for the reconstruction and 
rehabilitation of Chile, which has suf- 
fered a tremendous earthquake. 

Iask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate proceed to vote on Calendar No. 1910, 
Senate bill 3861, to be followed by a vote 
on Calendar No. 1908, Senate bill 3855. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. All time has expired. 

The question is, Shall the bill S. 3861 
pass? On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BARTLETT (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr, Burpick]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “yea.” If I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” 
Therefore I withhold my vote. 


+ Fiscal year 1960 data not available; expenditures for Latin American Highway 
estimated at about $4,000,000. 


Nork.— Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 


The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr, Green], the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Hart], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe], the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY], the Senator from Montana 
Mr. Murray], the Senator from Wy- 
oming [Mr. O’MaHoney], and the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Burpick] is absent because of a death 
in his family. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] is ab- 
sent because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. Green], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Hennincs], the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. KERR], 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson], the Senator from Minne- 


sota [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] would 
each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Virginia would vote “nay,” and 
the Senator from Connecticut would 
vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Hart] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Michigan would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Oklahoma would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BEALL], the 
Senators from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BRIůDoES and Mr. Cotton], the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER], the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Cur- 
tis], and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. MARTIN] 
is absent by leave of the Senate on offi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] and the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. GOLDWATER] are detained on 
official business. 
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If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BEALL], the Sen- 
ators from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES 
and Mr. Corron], the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. CAPEHART], the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Coorrr], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] 
and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 54, 
nays 19, as follows: 
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YEAS—54 
Aiken Gore Monroney 
Allott Hartke Morse 
Anderson Hayden Morton 
Bennett Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bush Holland Muskie 
Carlson Hruska Prouty 
Carroll Humphrey Randolph 
Case, N.J. Jackson Scott 
Case, S. Dak, Javits Smathers 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Smith 
Church Keating Sparkman 
Clark Kennedy Symington 
Dirksen Kuchel Wiley 
Douglas Long, Hawalli Williams, Del. 
Engle Lusk Williams, N.J. 
Fong McGee Yarborough 
Frear McNamara Young, N. Dak. 
Pulbright Mansfield Young, Ohio 

NAYS—19 
Bible Gruening Robertson 
Byrd, W. Va. Johnston, S.C. Russell 
Cannon Jordan Stennis 
Dworshak Long, La Talmadge 

d McClellan Thurmond 
Ellender Moss 
Ervin Proxmire 
NOT VOTING—27 

Bartlett Curtis Lausche 
Beall Dodd MeCarthy 
Bridges Goldwater Magnuson 
Burdick Green Martin 
Butler Hart Murray 
Byrd, Va raning 8 
Capehart astore 
Cooper Kefauver Saltonstall 
Cotton Kerr Schoeppel 


So the bill S. 3861 was passed. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


INCREASE OF AUTHORIZATION FOR 
APPROPRIATION FOR PRESI- 
DENT’S MUTUAL SECURITY CON- 
TINGENCY FUND 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3855) to increase the au- 
thorization for appropriation for the 
President’s mutual security contingency 
fund for the fiscal year 1961, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Green], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr, Hart], the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Keravver], the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Kerr], the Senator from Ohio 
Mr. Lauscue], the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy], the 
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Senator from Montana [Mr. MURRAY], 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], and the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], are absent 
on Official business. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Burpick] is absent because of a death 
in his family. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], is absent 
because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from North 
Dakota Mr. BURDICK], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. KERR], 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr, LAUSCHE], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
nuson], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. McCartxuy], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore], would each 
vote “yea.” 

I further announce that if the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] were present 
he would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD], is paired with the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Virginia would vote “nay” and the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut would vote “‘yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Hart] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Michigan would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BEALL], the 
Senators from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BripcEes and Mr. Corton], the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Butter], the Sena- 
tor from Indiana (Mr. CAPEHART], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], 
the Senator from Nebraska Mr. CURTIS], 
and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. MARTIN] 
is absent by leave of the Senate on offi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
SALTONSTALL], and the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] are detained 
on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. BEALL], the Sen- 
ators from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES 
and Mr. Corton], the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. CAPEHART], the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Cooper] and the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL] would 
each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALToNsTALL] is paired 
with the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Massachusetts would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from Arizona 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 59, 
nays 14, as follows: 
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YEAS—59 
Aiken Bennett Carroll 
Allott Bush Case, N.J 
Anderson Byrd, W. Va. Case, S. Dak. 
Bartlett Carlson 
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Clark Johnson, Tex. Proxmire 
Dirksen Keating Randolph 
Douglas Kennedy Robertson 
Dworshak Kuchel Scott 
Engle Long, Hawali . Smathers 
Fong Lusk Smith 
Fulbright McGee Sparkman 
Gore McNamara Stennis 
Hartke Mansfield S; 
Hayden Monroney Wiley 
Hickenlooper Morse Wiliams, Del 
Holland Morton Williams, N.J. 
Hruska Moss Yarborough 
Humphrey Mundt Young, N. Dak. 
Jackson Muskie Young, Ohio 
Javits Prouty 
NAYS—14 
Bible Ervin McClellan 
Cannon Frear Russell 
Chavez Gruening Talmadge 
Eastland Johnston, S.C. Thurmond 
Ellender Jordan 
NOT VOTING—27 
Beall Dodd Long, La. 
Bridges Goldwater McCarthy 
Burdick Green Magnuson 
Butler Hart Martin 
Byrd, Va. Hennings Murray 
Capehart Hill O'Mahoney 
Cooper Kefauver Pastore 
Cotton Kerr Saltonstall 
Curtis Lausche Schoeppel 


So the bill S. 3855 was passed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its business today, 
it stand in recess until 10:30 a.m. to- 
morrow. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator make that 10 o’clock? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have been 
asked to make it even later, and have 
compromised by making the hour 10:30. 

Mr. JAVITS. I shall be prepared to 
speak at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I will change the hour to 10 o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS OF 
1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar 1928, 
H.R. 12580, the social security bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
12580) to extend and improve coverage 
under the Federal old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance system and to 
remove hardships and inequities, im- 
prove the financing of the trust funds, 
and provide disability benefits to addi- 
tional individuals under such system; to 
provide grants to States for medical care 
for aged individuals of low income; to 
amend the public assistance and ma- 
ternal and child welfare provisions of 
the Social Security Act; to improve the 
unemployment compensation provisions 
of such act; and for other purposes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Finance with amendments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have spoken with the chairman 
of the Committee on Finance, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp]; the ranking minority member of 
the committee, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]; 
and the ranking majority member of the 
committee, the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the author 
of the bill, who has reported an amend- 
ment relating to a medical plan, I am 
informed that they will be prepared to 
present the bill, the report, and the dis- 
cussion on the merits of the bill, as they 
see it, tomorrow. They do not anticipate 
that there will be any yea-and-nay votes 
tomorrow. We donot expect to have any 
yea-and-nay votes tomorrow. 

It is planned to have the Senate con- 
vene early on Monday; and if further 
discussion is desired before a vote, very 
well. It is, however, hoped that we 
may reach a vote as early as possible 
consistent with a thorough consideration 
of the bill. 

I desire all Senators to be on notice 
that we shall discuss the bill tomorrow. 
It is not expected that there will be any 
yea-and-nay votes, but Senators who de- 
sire to speak may do so. 

It is planned to have the Senate con- 
vene at 10 o’clock on Monday morning. 
We will come in early and stay late 
every day next week, in the hope that 
we may conclude action on the bill as 
expeditiously as possible. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
think it ought to be made definite that 
there will be no votes, rather than to 
say that no votes are anticipated. A 
good many Senators have already left 
the city; others will be leaving. I think 
there should be definite assurance that 
under no circumstances will there be a 
vote on any amendment tomorrow. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I cannot go 
that far, because I do not control that 
procedure. However, so far as the ma- 
jority leader can control the procedure, 
there will be no votes. 

If 10 Senators decided now that they 
wanted to vote, and the Senator from 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] moved to ad- 
journ and asked for the yeas and nays, 
and if I asked Senators not to hold up 
their hands. but he was successful in 
having them ordered, I would be com- 
pletely powerless to prevent a vote. I 
say that so far as the majority leader is 
concerned, there will be no votes, and I 
will do everything I can to resist them. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if the 
majority leader will yield, let me say I 
hope he will not object if I make an 
alternative suggestion; namely, ask 
unanimous consent that no votes be 
taken on Saturday. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I will try to guarantee that, but I 
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would not want to enter into a unani- 
mous consent agreement on it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I hope 
that, whatever the course on tomorrow, 
Senators will not have to be bothered 
with apprehension or fear that a vote 
will be taken then—because, after all, 
that can be avoided. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should 
like to allay any Senator's apprehension 
or fear. But I endure it all day long, 
every day. Certainly I shall do my best, 
and I think I have done reasonably well 
in these 10 years. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Of course the Senator 
from Texas has. But I think it impor- 
tant for Senators to know that no votes 
will be taken tomorrow. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to express my deep appre- 
ciation to the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss] for his patience and cooperation 
in helping the Senate transact very im- 
portant business today and for with- 
holding his speech until this late hour. 
It is a precedent which I should like to 
see more of our colleagues emulate, be- 
cause thus we were able to proceed with 
important business of the Senate, by tak- 
ing action on two important measures. 
I owe a great debt of gratitude to the 
distinguished Senator from Utah. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the kind words of the Senator from 
Texas. I have been glad to postpone my 
remarks until this point. 


FOREIGN AID.PROGRAMS AND THE 
POSITION OF THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield to me? 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Illinois, with the un- 
derstanding that in doing so I shall not 
lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS of New Jersey in the chair). 
Is there objection? Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, let 
me express my indebtedness to the Sen- 
ator from Utah, who many times has 
shown himself to be extremely courte- 
ous in postponing or deferring his own 
remarks. I really apologize to him, for 
I wish to make some comments about 
the votes taken a few minutes ago and 
about the tactics of the administration 
in the past and the ones which I am 
afraid are being used at present by the 
Republican Party in connection with 
these foreign aid programs. 

I voted with great reluctance for these 
two foreign aid authorizations. I think 
the administration has slept too long on 
the problem as regards Latin America. 
I believe the administration was gal- 
vanized into action only after the disas- 
trous events in Cuba, and was unpre- 
pared for the developments in Africa. 
In fact, only this year did the adminis- 
tration establish the position of special 
assistant Secretary of State in connec- 
tion with aid programs for the countries 
in the Sahara; and in the past the ad- 
ministration has shown no real interest 
in the problems of the countries of cen- 
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tral Africa or Equatorial Africa. It was 
only when disaster faced us and when 
the house started to fall down around 
our ears that the administration asked 
for congressional action. 

The President demanded that we au- 
thorize the $700 million, and said that 
unless we did, dire things would happen. 
It may well be that that is true. 

The President is asking that not one 
dime be cut from the $4,800 million of the 
standard foreign aid bill; he is asking 
that every penny of that amount be pro- 
vided by Congress, without the slightest 
reduction. But all this comes at a time 
when the administration is reluctant to 
appropriate funds for health, for educa- 
tion, for distressed areas, for housing, 
or for any of the other manifold needs of 
the American people. 

Mr. President, I have been a supporter 
of this foreign aid program, both under 
the Truman administration and under 
the Eisenhower administration. 

I well remember the day in 1954 when I 
saw on the bulletin board that my Re- 
publican opponent in Illinois for elec- 
tion to the Senate, had made a speech 
attacking foreign aid; and the next day, 
as we came to vote on foreign aid, I saw 
on the bulletin board a statement that 
the President of the United States, who 
was demanding that the foreign aid pro- 
gram be supported, had endorsed my op- 
ponent and had asked for my defeat. I 
must admit that I was tempted, in re- 
prisal, to vote against the foreign aid 
program. But I came into the Senate 
Chamber and cast successive votes for 
the foreign aid program, because I be- 
lieved it was in the best interests of the 
people of the United States. 

But when I returned to my State, I 
found myself under heavy attack from 
the Republican Party and from the ad- 
ministration, on the ground that I had 
voted for big expenditures and on the 
ground that I was “a big spender”; and 
on the stump, in the fall, I was frequently 
attacked by the Republicans because I 
had voted for the foreign aid appropria- 
tions for which the President has asked. 
The President even paid me the honor 
of going into Illinois and asking for my 
defeat. But the voters rejected his re- 
quest. 

Ever since then I have, in the main— 
with a few exceptions—voted for foreign 
aid appropriations. But every fall, when 
I return home, my Republican opponents 
and people in the audiences read from 
books which have been prepared, and re- 
fer in detail to the votes I have cast on 
foreign aid authorizations or appropria- 
tions, and openly state that I am a “big 
spender.” I have reason to believe that 
the memorandums from which they have 
read have been prepared by the Repub- 
lican National Committee or by the Re- 
publican congressional committee or by 
the Republican senatorial committee. 

I have no illusions as to what will hap- 
pen to me and to the other Senators on 
this side of the aisle, the other Demo- 
cratic Senators, who this evening have 
voted for these foreign aid authoriza- 
tions. Undoubtedly, we will be attacked 
by the Republicans; undoubtedly they 
will charge us with being one-worlders“ 
and “big spenders” and Senators who 
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favor wasting the people’s money and 
pouring the taxpayers’ funds down a 
rathole. 

Let me hasten to state that I am sure 
that is not the tendency of all the 
Republicans; surely it is not the tend- 
ency of the distinguished whip on the 
Republican side, the senior Senator 
from California [Mr. KUCHEL], who is 
the soul of gentlemanliness and fair- 
play. But I imagine that the Republi- 
can strategists really must be chuckling 
to themselves at the fix in which they 
put us tonight, as on other occasions. 
The President, in the name of the wel- 
fare of the Nation, asks us to vote for 
this measure. We do so, and then the 
Republican Party, of which he is the 
titular head, attacks us because we do so 
vote. We find this little trick played. 
It was not an appropriation we passed 
tonight; it was an authorization. We 
will be attacked because we voted for the 
authorization, but the administration, 
since there was no appropriation, will 


say, Well, we have not spent the 
money.” So they have an escape hatch 
on that. 


Friends of mine have told me many 
people who come down here to persuade 
us to vote for these appropriations are 
double agents who, on the one hand, ask 
us to vote, in the name of the welfare of 
the Nation, for these authorizations and 
appropriations, and then, when they 
have won our support, telephone to the 
appropriate political committee and 
say, We have hooked that fellow. Give 
him the works out in the State.” 

These are comments of friends of 
mine. I personally do not believe that 
it is quite as bad as that. I think the 
men in the State Department—and I 
suppose there are some in the galleries 
tonight; there always are—probably are 
sincere in what they suggest. As fre- 
quently happens, the Republicans use 
two sets of treatment. They will get sin- 
cere idealists to plead for authorizations 
and appropriations in the name of the 
national interest, and then turn loose 
the roughhouse boys to beat us up po- 
litically when the time comes. 

I am informed confidentially that the 
Republicans have a memorandum which 
will be circulated to all their speakers 
and candidates, labeling the Democrats 
as the “Spendocrats.” Publication of 
it may well be withheld for a day or two, 
until a separate page is added to it 
charging the Democrats who voted for 
this authorization bill tonight with au- 
thorizing the expenditure of $700 mil- 
lion, and possibly, if the appropriation 
for Chile is included, $800 million. This 
will be cited as a demonstration of the 
fact that Democrats are lavish with the 
people’s money, when we carry out the 
national interest as represented to us by 
the Republican administration. 

I wish there were more Members pres- 
ent on the Republican side of the aisle. 
I may, in a sense, be preaching to the 
converted, those who would not practice 
such tactics themselves; but I wish to 
remind them, with their sense of fairplay, 
of what happens to those of us who have 
tried to place the national interest above 
party interest. 

I also ask the State Department to 
consider whether they are playing an 
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ethical game, whether they are really 
defending the national interest, or 
whether they are lending themselves to 
being covert agents of a political party 
that is trying to punish those of us who 
try to defend the national interest. 

This is a very serious question. If this 
issue is to be raised above politics, the 
Republican Party should not have a dual 
program. It should not be for foreign 
aid in Washington and against foreign 
aid in the States. It should not with one 
hand demand authorizations and appro- 
priations to defend the national interest, 
and, with the other hand, it should not 
be feeding information and propaganda 
to those orators in the field who attack 
those of us who follow the advice of 
their President. 

I hesitated for a long time as to 
whether I should vote for the bill, be- 
cause I know how these tactics have 
been carried on in the past, and I know 
how they are being carried on at this 
very minute. I was tempted to vote 
against the bill, but I decided, whatever 
the cost to me, whatever the unfair tac- 
tics against me and my party—and I 
resent the unfair tactics against my 
party even more than I do against my- 
self—nevertheless, I would put the 
national interest first. I think it is the 
glory of the Democratic Party that, in 
the main, it has done so, but the costs 
and penalties of doing this are many. 

I know there are few Republicans to 
listen to this, I know my advice may 
fall on deaf ears, but I hope there are 
some who may read the Recorp; and I 
trust the members of the administration 
who are responsible for the strategy of 
the campaign will observe the elemental 
rules of fair play and will not follow 
this double policy of temptation, en- 
ticement, seduction, betrayal, and attack 
that has been so constantly followed in 
the past. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, if the Senator 
from Utah will permit. 

Mr. MOSS. I vield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank both Sen- 
ators. The first thing I want to do is 
associate myself very completely with 
the statement made this afternoon by 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] on S. 3861, the special aid au- 
thorization bill for Latin America. I 
have studied this measure carefully. I 
heard the Senator’s presentation of it. 
I think it is fair for me to say that the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, in presenting this 
Latin American aid bill, did so with 
heavy heart and with reluctance, but 
out of a sense of national duty, in light 
of the expressions of the President, the 
Secretary of State, and the Under Sec- 
retary of State, who testified before the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

I am a member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. I try to 
take my duties there in a very responsi- 
ble manner. I do not believe that we 
can afford to play what we call politics 
with the foreign policy of the Nation, 
and, therefore, today despite my mis- 
givings—and I have serious misgivings 
about the timing of this proposal, and, 
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indeed, the substance of the proposal— 
I voted for it. 

A week ago I appeared on a television 
broadcast in this city known as the Col- 
lege News Conference. At that time I 
was asked a question by one of the college 
students about the $600 million Latin 
American aid proposal. I expressed 
doubt about it, and indicated I might 
very well oppose it. 

I listened to the speech of the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. MansFie.tp] the 
day after we convened—I believe it was 
on August 9—one of the most moving 
and persuasive and brilliant speeches I 
have heard on the subject of our foreign 
policy as it relates to Latin America. I 
was very much touched by that speech 
and considered it to be a document that 
establishes guidelines for American for- 
eign policy considerations in Latin 
America. 

I agreed with the basic message of the 
speech, namely, the while aid programs 
were required in Latin America, as else- 
where, there should be preliminary 
planning, cooperative planning, with the 
recipient nations; that this was not a 
responsibility merely for the United 
States of America; that we ought to look 
ahead and have a goal that we seek; 
that we should utilize the instrument of 
the Organization of American States, 
and possibly the United Nations, in work- 
ing toward an economic development 
program in Latin America; that we 
needed a regional approach. 

All of this has not been done. All of 
this has not been—I will not say ignored, 
but not fulfilled. We have bilateral aid, 
the Export-Import Bank, the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund aid to Latin American 
countries in small amounts; but no over- 
all programing has been devised. 

The Marshall plan success in Europe 
was not merely in the amount of money 
we provided, but in the fact that there 
was an organization, there was the Of- 
fice of Economic Cooperation for Europe 
in Paris, wherein all of the needs of the 
respective Western European nations 
were considered, one against the other, 
in cooperation with one another, so that 
there was a kind of integrated, coopera- 
tive economic development throughout 
the entire free area of Western Europe. 
That is what we need in Latin America. 
We are not getting it. 

I, as a member of the committee, who 
has interested himself in Latin Ameri- 
can affairs, will say that the legislative 
history, as established by the chairman 
of the committee [Mr. FULBRIGHT], is 
very clearly stated. The authorization 
will require specific details when the ap- 
propriation comes to us. While the Ap- 
propriations Committee is not a commit- 
tee which is supposed to engage in legis- 
lation, I know the Appropriations Com- 
mittee will insist upon detailed plans as 
to how the money is to be expended. I 
will say now, if it does not and if the 
proposal comes before the Senate from 
the Appropriations Committee without 
those plans, I, for one, will not see it in 
my power to vote for the proposal, 

I believe this business of writing out 
a check every time we get in trouble is 
but a further example of a rich man 
trying to pay for his grief and trouble 
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with a checkbook. One cannot solve the 
problems of the world with money. One 
cannot do it by writing checks in every 
emergency. A nation is like a family, 
and requires care and consideration for 
the future as well as for the present. 
Those of us who are parents know we 
cannot solve our problems in the family 
by a monetary gift to the children. 
Generally we solve our problems with 
love, understanding, consideration, co- 
operation, faithfulness, and a real sense 
of affection. I think this is required 
among nations, in terms of the political 
lives of people. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senators 
for yielding to me, I know I shall be 
branded a spender. I am already so 
branded. In my State not a week goes 
by without an attack on me as being a 
spender, Let the record be clear. I 
have voted with the majority of my col- 
leagues in this body and on this side of 
the aisle many times to reduce what I 
thought were unessential or nonessen- 
tial expenditures. We have cut budgets 
when we thought budgets ought to be 
cut, We have increased budgets when 
we thought budgets ought to be in- 
creased. The record is quite clear 
throughout the recent years that this 
Congress and the previous Congresses 
have not appropriated as much money 
as the administration has requested. If 
the charge of “spender” is to be made, 
let it be applied to those who have 
sought the most. Let it be applied to 
those who have exercised fiscal irre- 
sponsibility. I shall expect the same at- 
tacks, I will say to the Senator from 
Illinois, that he will undoubtedly re- 
ceive. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I am already receiv- 
ing them. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. 
them in generous quantities. 
be able to stand up to them, 

The people of my State have good 
judgment and know the difference be- 
tween falsehood and truth. 


I am receiving 
We shall 


MODIFICATION OF ORDER—ORDER 
FOR RECESS UNTIL 10:30 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order previously entered, for the Senate, 
when it concludes its business today, to 
stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomor- 
row morning, be modified to provide 
that the Senate recess until 10:30 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECAPTURE OF SPACE CAPSULE 
EJECTED BY DISCOVERER XIV IN 
MIDAIR 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I learned 
a few moments ago that a space capsule 
ejected by Discoverer XIV over our 49th 
State, Alaska, has been caught in mid- 
air by an Air Force C-119, 360 to 370 
miles southwest of Honolulu in our 50th 
State. 

The capsule was caught in the trapeze 
of the aircraft at 7:05 p.m., at 7:23 p.m. 
was reeled aboard, and is now winging 
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its way to Hickam Air Force Base, where 
the plane will land at 10 o’clock Wash- 
ington time. 

I understand General White has au- 
thorized the immediate award on the 
plane’s arrival of the Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross to the commander of the 
C-119 and the Air Medal to all members 
of the crew. 

Mr. President, the pilot was Harold E. 
Mitchell, of Bloomington, Ind. I am 
proud to know that the copolit was a 
fellow Hawaiian, Capt. Richmond A. 
Apaka, of Kailua, Oahu, State of Hawaii. 

Mr. President, with the recovery in 
midair of the space capsule the United 
States again has demonstrated our amaz- 
ing progress in the conquest of space. 

Ours is a program of great scope and 
depth, designed to produce scientific 
knowledge about the universe over a 
broad spectrum. It is a well-planned, 
orderly program which has already pro- 
duced many space “firsts” of which all 
America can be proud. 

Today’s recovery of a second space 
capsule, coming only 8 days after the 
first recovery, confirms the gathering 
momentum of our space effort, which is 
paying increasingly handsome dividends 
in terms of knowledge and confidence. 

America has the manpower, the brain- 
power, and the resources to unravel the 
mysteries of science and technology. 
With the encouragement and solid back- 
ing of the American people, our space 
team is doing just that. Our congratula- 
tions and our thanks go out to all the 
dedicated men and women who are con- 
tributing their talents to the urgent 
space effort. 

Only 2 days ago President Eisenhower 
expressed the Nation’s pride in recent 
accomplishments in space science and 
technology, stating: 

The United States leads the world in the 
activities in the space field that promise 
real benefits to mankind. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point the text of the President’s 
statement in which he enumerates six 
outstanding space achievements of 1960. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


The events of the past weeks have demon- 
strated beyond all doubt the vigor, capa- 
bilities, and leadership of the United States 
in the conquest of the frontiers of science 
and technology, in particular in the explora- 
tion and utilization of space. The entire 
Nation is proud of the impressive array of 
successful experiments carried out by the 
United States this year: š 

Pioneer V, the sun satellite, which con- 
tinued to receive and transmit radio mes- 
sages over a period of 3 months and to a 
distance of 22 million miles from earth. 

Tiros I, the meteorological satellite which 
took 23,000 cloud cover pictures during its 
operating life of 3 months and provided in- 
creased assurance that revolutionary im- 
provement of weather forecasting will be 
achieved. 

The success that has attended the efforts 
in the satellite-based navigation program 
called Transit I. 

The orbiting of Echo I, the 100-foot bal- 
loon which circles the earth at a distance of 
approximately 1,000 miles and a speed in 
excess of 15,000 miles per hour, serving as a 
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reflector of radio signals from one point to 
another and distant points on the surface 
of the earth. 

The recordbreaking flights of the X-15 re- 
search airplane. 

And, finally, the spectacular recovery of the 
data capsule of the Discoverer XIII satellite. 

All these are the results of a well-planned 
and determined attack on this new field—an 
attack that promises very real and useful 
results for all mankind. Each of these satel- 
lites is destined to play an important role 
in broadening man’s understanding of the 
cosmos in which he lives. While no one of 
them has been undertaken solely in an 
effort to achieve a spectacular first in the 
eyes of the world, each has resulted in just 
such a spectacular first in support of the 
desires of mankind for greater knowledge 
and understanding. 

The United States leads the world in the 
activities in the space field that promise 
real benefits to mankind. 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point a brief sum- 
mary of our civilian space programs. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Space EXPLORATION—PAST AND FUTURE 


In the advancement of civilization, the 
universal key to the major accomplishments 
and progress of the Western World has been 
the unrestricted curiosity and undaunted 
courage of free men. This combination 
characterizes today the efforts of U.S. scien- 
tists and engineers in what may be known 
in future years as the greatest adventure in 
the history of nations—the exploration of 
outer space. 

In 1955, the Government approved the 
Vanguard program as a part of this country’s 
space contribution to the International Geo- 
physical Year. The launching by the Soviet 
Union of the world’s first satellite, Sputnik 
I, 2 years later, confronted us with the 
realization that we were trailing in space 
technology and that the Communists in- 
tended to propagandize this advantage as 
demonstrating a superior scientific and tech- 
nical capacity for their political system. 

The measure of our people to respond to 
challege was put to perhaps its most critical 
peacetime test and now, some 8 years later, 
may be an appropriate time to assess our 
programs and progress. 

In the interests of the international char- 
acter of science and a world free of suspicion, 
the United States is dedicated to a policy 
of space for peaceful purposes and the fur- 
therance of scientific knowledge for all men 
everywhere. Our activities, successful or 
unsuccessful, have been and will continue 
to be an open book for all to see, and our 
research data is made available to all na- 
tions. The world knows nothing, however, 
of Russian failures in the past or future 
schedules since an iron curtain of secrecy 
surrounds the Soviets’ motives in space as 
in all its other activities. We do not know, 
for example, whether a human was included 
in the test of Sputnik IV, which after being 
launched on May 15, 1960, failed to respond 
to signals and went off into space instead 
of returning to the ground. The Soviet 
Union holds a temporary advantage in this 
game of “heads they win, tails we lose,” but 
despite this drawback, the U.S. program is 
receiving widespread and enthusiastic ac- 
claim. 

Since the Russian satellite of 1957, 33 
satellites have been launched and the United 
States has launched all but 7 of these. And 
of the 18 satellites still in space, this Na- 
tion's insignia is on 15. 

More important than what has gone up 
into space, however, is what has been re- 
turned to earth. Information about our 
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universe is the key to our progress and is 
the return on the investments we are mak- 
ing. The first satellites to orbit the earth 
and the moon and the first satellite to hit the 
moon and take pictures of its far side have 
been accomplished by the US.S.R. But only 
the smallest amount of information has been 
Teleased to the world on any data acquired 
through their accomplishments in space. 

The first satellite to gather early weather 
information through photographs of cloud 
formations, America’s Tiros I; the first to 
demonstrate the feasibility of a communica- 
tions system using satellites, America’s Echo 
I; the first to discover that the earth is 
pear-shaped, America’s Vanguard; the first 
to discover the Van Allen radiation belt, 
America’s Explorer; and the first to send 
radio signals over 22 million miles back to the 
earth, America's Pioneer, the first to eject a 
Space capsule from its orbit around the earth 
to its target recovery area, America’s Dis- 
coverer—these are just a few of the impor- 
tant accomplishments of U.S. scientists, 
working in a free environment. The results 
of these successful experiments have been 
submitted to scientists everywhere. 

The advancements already made promise 
great economic benefits to the farmer, the 
businessman, and our people in all walks of 
life. 

This 3-year period saw the establishment 
of a new Government agency, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, and 
the pulling together into one team of the 
outstanding scientific and technical person- 
nel, facilities and organizations, to carry out 
the national space exploration effort. While 
this effort was being organized and imple- 
mented, funds were requested from the Con- 
gress in increasing amounts. At the present 
time, over $1 billion is being spent annually 
for our space activities which represent a 
700-percent increase in the last 3 years. 

A worldwide tracking and data acquisition 
network has been developed to accelerate our 
exploration. New launching complexes have 
been constructed and joint. international 
space programs have been cooperatively en- 
tered into with other countries. And most 
important of all, a new family of high thrust 
space vehicles is under development. By 
1964, we will have the most powerful rocket 
in existence, with 144 millon pounds thrust, 
the Saturn. So much for the developments 
over the last 3 years. What about the future? 

A detailed program of space exploration 
for the next 10 years has been established 
and a broad and exciting challenge to con- 
quer the unknown has been outlined which 
leads to manned expeditions to the Moon. 

Within 2 years: Project Mercury will send 
the first man into orbit around the 
Earth—27,000 miles in less than 2 hours; a 
vehicle will be launched to impact on the 
Moon; a vehicle will go into orbit around 
the Moon to send back vital information of 
conditions on the planet. 

Within 4 years: An orbiting astronomical 
laboratory will be launched; a vehicle to 
orbit the Moon and return to Earth will be 
launched; the high powered Saturn vehicle 
will be available for our space launchings to 
give us the ability to send payloads of 20,000 
tons into space, È 

Within 6 years: Launchings will be made 
to explore the planets Mars and Venus, the 
first launchings of the manned vehicles 
which will lead to expeditions to the Moon 
will take place. 

The horizons to our space program are as 
unlimited as the Universe itself. The Soviet 
Union will continue to use its space program 
as & method of convincing the world of the 
superiority of the Communist system. We 
have accepted this challenge with an addi- 
tion which expresses the confidence we have 
in our ability to compete successfully. The 
addition is that we have told the world 
about our future program, we will continue 
to reveal our failures as well as our successes 
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and we will make free men in other nations 
our partners in this noble endeayor—by 
sharing the information we obtain in the 
Universe with them and cooperating with 
them in the international effort such an en- 
deavor deserves. 


SPECIAL LATIN AMERICAN AID 
AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
hour is late. There are few Senators 
yet remaining on the floor and few oc- 
cupants of the galleries. However, I 
think it is fair for me to say that the 
Senate, on an American basis, earlier 
this evening approved the recommenda- 
tions of our President, acting as an 
American and not as a party leader, 
for legislation to provide for the authori- 
zation of specific assistance to the na- 
tions in the Western Hemisphere south 
of the border. 

This was progress, in my judgment, 
on a completely nonpartisan basis, in 
regard to the hope of the people of the 
United States to strengthen the ties of 
amity, good will, trade, culture and 
friendship between the free peoples of 
North and South America. It follows, 
if I may say so, a constructive action 
taken by the administration and the 
Senate only last year. 

Mr. President, during the session of 
the Congress of 1959 the President, af- 
ter a carefully and successfully nego- 
tiated multilateral treaty sent to the 
Senate, with a request for advice and 
consent, a treaty providing for the crea- 
tion of the Inter-American Bank. The 
present Presiding Officer, the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. MCGEE], a Demo- 
crat, and I, a Republican—indeed, al- 
most all of us, on both sides of the 
Chamber—not as partisans but as Amer- 
icans stood together and overwhelmingly 
approved the Inter-American Bank and 
our participation in it, 

I recognize that Senators may and 
certainly should have divergent views 
politically and governmentally on prob- 
lems as they arise to plague us, but I 
think it is fair for me to say on this 
occasion that it was in the interest of 
the country for this administration and 
for Dwight Eisenhower to recommend to 
the Senate last year that action be taken 
to cement and to strengthen the bonds 
among the free nations of the Western 
Hemisphere, and that the Senate then 
did so. In this special session, by rea- 
son of the exigencies of the situation, 
the President has asked for and the Sen- 
ate has again approved legislation to 
strengthen further the ties among the 
free nations in the Western Hemisphere. 
I have no doubt that the House of Rep- 
resentatives will do likewise. 

I admit there are different points of 
view on this side of the aisle, but they 
are not any greater—indeed, I some- 
times think different points of view are 
fewer on this side than on the other side 
of the aisle, not in one area alone but 
perhaps in many. 

Is it too much on this occasion for me 
to express the hope, not as a Republi- 
can, but as an American who temporarily 
has the honor to sit in the Senate, that 
our fine nonpartisan record in the U.S. 
Senate in the field of foreign policy may 
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continue, after full, free, and honest de- 
bate, as vigorous as I and other Senators 
would wish it, on a nonpartisan basis 
in the interest of what the American peo- 
ple believe is best for the perpetuation 
of our liberty? 

I believe that ideal is not too much to 
ask. I believe that what the Senate did 
today under the leadership of a Demo- 
crat from Arkansas, and what the Sen- 
ate did a year ago under the same lead- 
ership in approving the Inter-American 
Bank, were splendid actions. 

By the same token, if I may say so, 
it was a splendid step for the Chief 
Executive in the White House—not as a 
partisan, not as Republican, but as the 
Chief Executive of all our people—to 
sponsor in the last Congress the treaty 
to which I referred and to sponsor in 
this session additional assistance to our 
beloved friends south of the border, who 
like ourselves, cherish freedom. I be- 
lieve I can say they mean to make the 
necessary arrangements to preserve 
freedom for themselves, for us, and, God 
willing, for the globe, I thank my friend 
from Utah. 


CONSERVATION OF NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I rise to 
talk about our blessed land. We who 
have inherited the great natural re- 
sources contained within America owe 
our success as a democracy, in part at 
least, to the abundance nature has pro- 
vided us. These resources, combined 
with a temperate climate, account for 
much of our development. As are few 
other nations, America is indeed a blessed 
land. 

Other nations have fertile soils, great 
forests, rich mineral deposits, and water, 
but nowhere are these found in such 
fortunate combination as in our land. 
Not even the Soviet Union, with its great 
untapped resources, has at its disposal 
the resources with which this Nation is 
endowed. 

Our industrious and resourceful people 
truly have developed this America. But 
without our verdant earth, our temper- 
ate skies, our great stocks of organic 
fuels, our great rivers and lakes, there 
would have been no great inflow of peo- 
ples, no booming industry, and possibly 
not even the American democracy as we 
know it. 

Great though the natural resources 
of the land may be, they are not—as we 
are painfully finding out—limitless. The 
pressures of population against land, 
water, and other resources call for a hard 
look at where we stand, and the devel- 
opment and implementation of policies 
to conserve and rebuild before it is too 
late. 

History has shown that national glory 
all too often is a transient thing. Today, 
in a burst of prosperity and in the sweet 
glow of freedom, we outshine the glory 
that was Greece, while the splendor that 
was Rome is small in the shadow of our 
material accomplishments. 

Whether our glory will persevere may 
well depend upon what we do with our 
natural heritage. Barring atomic war 
and the horrible destruction of our mod- 
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ern civilization, our ability to continue to 
lead in the world now unfolding may be 
determined not by our new model auto- 
mobiles, our modern plumbing, or some 
new kind of split-level living, but by our 
ability to prevent the further pollution 
of our streams and the leveling of our 
forests. 

We cannot turn back the course of 
history, but by conscious effort arising 
from a deep appreciation of our predica- 
ment we can halt the heedless depletion 
of our precious resources. And by a 
conscious effort we can remedy much of 
the damage already done. 

During the last 25 years there has 
been much talk of the heritage we shall 
leave to the generations that follow ours. 
Many who view with alarm the fact that 
every American child is born with some 
liability for payment of our national debt 
seem to give little or no thought to the 
other side of the ledger—the credit side. 
I submit it is time that we begin to 
think of our children and our grandchil- 
dren’s heritage in terms of the assets and 
the resources we leave them. If we leave 
them fertile soil, clean water, timber, 
healthy wildlife and livestock, uncon- 
taminated air and oceans, food and fiber, 
minerals and recreational areas, and 
some of nature’s wonderful scenic at- 
tractions, we will have left them wealth 
unending. 

It is apparent that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration looks at our children’s heri- 
tage principally in dollar terms—bal- 
anced budgets, the Federal debt, our 
hard currency, with little concern for our 
heritage of natural resources. I believe 
that America needs and can achieve bal- 
anced budgets and a stable price level, 
but we dare not achieve them through 
the further destruction of forests and 
farmland, by further waste or pollution 
of our rivers and lakes, or by neglecting 
to provide park lands and play space. 

To the buffalo hunter of only a hun- 
dred years ago, the herd looked limit- 
less. To the homesteader who broke the 
prairie sod, the land looked permanent 
and plentiful. To the woodsman of yes- 
teryear, the forest appeared to have no 
end. The senseless destruction of the 
buffalo herds, the spoilation of our rivers 
and forests, and the building of private 
fortunes at the expenses of natural bal- 
ance are now history. 

The heritage left to this generation 
has dwindled, although we have reversed 
some of the destructive tide. To restore 
most of the damage that has been done 
is expensive all right, but unless it is 
done soon, we may well find it is too late 
to reestablish the natural balances we 
need no matter how great our dollar ex- 
penditure. 

Should we let destruction of the land 
and water continue at the present rate 
we would be well advised to count our 
blessings while we may. The beautiful 
forests and lonely shores which still are 
here may, with us, retreat into history. 
The hourglass has already begun to run 
low. It is time to take alarm and to re- 
vive the great conservationist move- 
ments of yesteryear—of Gifford Pinchot, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and Franklin 
Roosevelt. 
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Let us examine the present status of 
some of our priceless resources: 


THE OCEAN 


A short time ago, I read an account of 
depletion of ocean resources that should 
have caused international anxiety. But 
in this day of the H-bomb, only the 
threat of the mushroom cloud seems to 
excite us, and this is an excitement of 
terror rather than of promise. 

The seas around us are man’s last 
great frontier. We have always looked 
upon the restless oceans with the hope 
that they will some day supply all the 
resources that we need. 

In the course of our scientific achieve- 
ment, the probability is that this dream 
can come true. But unless we take heed 
of what we are doing, the dream may 
turn into an ugly nightmare. 

Already we are dropping atomic 
wastes into the ocean, seemingly heed- 
less of the consequence. Radioactive 
waste is a million times more toxic than 
industrial waste, and is more subtle be- 
cause it cannot be detected by human 
senses. It is absolutely ineradicable ex- 
cept by a process of natural decay that 
probably would take centuries. Unless 
we are careful, therefore, we may find 
ourselves marooned upon the shores of 
radioactive seas in which we dare not 
fish or swim, and on which we dare no 
longer travel. 

The danger is not yet imminent, but 
the oceanographers are warning that we 
may destroy the delicate balance by 
which the living things within the sea 
survive. I do not say that we ought to 
halt atomic development. But such de- 
velopment had better proceed only as we 
find ways to dispose of the wastes inci- 
dent to it without poisoning the earth, 
the rivers, and the sea around us. 

However, we may find that we have 
succeeded in destroying the ocean’s po- 
tential as a source of food and water 
even before we have poisoned it with the 
atom. Just as we have permitted wanton 
excesses with our natural heritage upon 
the land, so are we permitting excesses 
at sea. 

Oceanographers warn that we are 
overfishing and destroying our fishing 
areas. They have warned that coastal 
pollution with human and industrial 
garbage may have equally dire conse- 
quences and that the time may be near 
when there may not be “lots more fish in 
the sea.” 

Fishermen from Gloucester, Mass., to 
Osaka, Japan, are now learning to their 
sorrow that nature will not be abused. 
Each year, fishermen the world over seek 
out new grounds farther and farther 
from home because once dependable 
areas have been fished out. 

In 1958, only 78 million pounds of had- 
dock were landed in Boston where 30 
years before the annual catch was 200 
million pounds. Prior to World War II, 
600,000 tons of sardines was the average 
annual catch on the west coast. By 
1953, the grounds were fished out and the 
catch was down to 5,000 tons. Today, 
the west coast sardine industry is threat- 
ened with extinction. 

The cycle of life in the seas is deli- 
cately balanced, just as is life on the 
earth’s crust. If we eliminate one spe- 
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cies of sea life by overfishing, other 
species that live off it may also perish. 
If we poison or otherwise destroy the 
plankton upon which all sea life ulti- 
mately depends, we are inviting disaster. 
And ordinary pollution of our offshore 
waters may yet accomplish this catas- 
trophe even before we succeed in doing 
the job with atomic garbage. 

It is time to,take a look at what we are 
doing in this area and to awaken to the 
potential danger that threatens all of 
us. The seas have lent a new dimension 
to our conservation problem. We need 
a policy for the sea as well as for the 
land. While we do not own or control 
the high seas, the least we can do is to 
make sure that infection does not spread 
from our shores or from our actions upon 
the seas. 

OUR LAND 

The population explosion in the United 
States has been so often examined by 
the experts that it needs little comment 
here. This year’s census figures show 
that there are almost 180 million of us. 
Even if birth rates level off as some ex- 
perts predict, there will be 230 million 
of us 15 years hence. 

People have always been our greatest 
national asset. But population growth 
does not automatically bring prosperity. 
Unless there is an advancing technology 
and supporting resources for that tech- 
nology, more people can mean a lower 
standard for everybody. 

Mr. D. A. Williams, Administrator of 
the Soil Conservation Service of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, tells us that 
to feed our growing population we must 
develop a technology equivalent to the 
projected need for 400 million additional 
acres of land by the year 2010. This 
will require improvement in farm prac- 
tices at a rate 160 percent as great as 
the phenomenal improvement of the 
past two decades. 

Granted— 

Williams says— 
that there is no visible limit to the inge- 
nuity of man, cannot suppose that improved 
agricultural technology can bear fruit with- 
out the land and water to which it can be 
applied. Those resources which do have defi- 
nite limits must be kept intact for the suc- 
cessful exploitation of man’s ingenuity. 


The Soil Conservation Service reports 
that remaining arable land amounts to 
only about a fifth of our 2 billion acres. 
More than a million acres of our best 
farmlands have already been buried un- 
der concrete and steel, From the start 
of World War II through 1957, a twen- 
tieth of our cropland heritage gave way 
to housing developments, industry, and 
highways. 

Population trends indicate present 
day farm surpluses are only temporary. 
For every four people who sit down to 
to a meal this year, there will be six 
in less than three decades. Even were 
this not the prospect, we would be fools 
indeed not to seek means to halt the con- 
stant chewing up of our best farmlands. 

The Eisenhower administration has 
refused to recognize where the real 
wealth of this Nation lies. It has per- 
mitted our conservation policies to de- 
teriorate into confusion, It has neglected 
our river valleys. It has let urban sprawl 
take its course until the possibility for 
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essential recreation and water purpose 
areas around our major population cen- 
ters is nearly exhausted. 

Twenty-five years ago under Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, this Nation established the 
Soil Conservation Service. Today, 
thanks to this New Deal measure, there 
are 2,865 soil conservation districts. But 
we have starved this Service and we leave 
it entirely up to the tiller of the soil to 
do the job of conservation, providing only 
technical help through SCS. 

Under the impetus of the SCS, some 20 
percent of our arable land has received 
full conservation treatment. We have 
built some 900,000 farm ponds and 32,000 
larger reservoirs for flood control and 
irrigation. We have built 34,000 miles of 
windbreak, 1.1 million miles of terracing, 
and 36 million contoured acres, and we 
have planted 6.3 million acres to trees. 

The SCS program shows what we can 
do if only we create the will and appro- 
priate the essential funds. Some 300 
million acres of farmland still require 
this kind of treatment for survival as 
first-class soil. Another 13 million acres 
of Dust Bowl land must be retired from 
crop production. 

OUR WATER 


If our programs of soil conservation 
are lagging behind our needs, our water 
resource programs are even more appal- 
lingly shortsighted. 

It has been my good fortune these past 
2 years to serve as a member of the Sen- 
ate Select Committee on National Water 
Resources. In this capacity, I have at- 
tended hearings on water resource de- 
velopment in all parts of the country. 

A comprehensive summary of the state 
of the Nation’s water resources is now 
under preparation by the committee 
Staff. It will stake out a red flag. Un- 
less our water development programs are 
reshaped to meet our rising new prob- 
lems, this Nation will face a national 
water crisis within a comparatively few 
years. The crisis could come gradu- 
ally—or should there be a drought—it 
could hit us with the suddenness of 
summer lighting. 

Five trillion, five hundred billion tons 
of water are precipitated upon the 
United States every year. Of this, only 
about 30 percent actually remains on or 
under the land surface, while the rest of 
it evaporates into the atmosphere. 

This 30 percent should be plenty for 
us, but we are using, misusing, polluting, 
and generally wasting it as though there 
were no tomorrow. I am confident there 
will be a tomorrow—and a long and sat- 
isfactory one. We must, therefore, face 
the fact that we can no longer take 
water for granted. 

We are now consuming about 280 bil- 
lion gallons of water a day in irrigation, 
industry, and in our homes. Demands 
are expected to double by 1980, soaring to 
about 600 billion gallons daily. This is 
close to the ceiling on the total supply 
engineers tell us can be made available, 
as a practical matter, with present engi- 
neering knowledge and techniques. 

This means we must start immediately 
employing new and revolutionary tech- 
niques of water resource development, 
conservation and reuse, if on some not- 
too-distant day our faucets are not to 
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run dry, our crops turn brown, and our 
wheels of industry slow down and stop. 

Among other things, we must discard 
our thinking that water resource proj- 
ects must be limited mainly to the con- 
struction of dams and reservoirs to regu- 
late the flow of water. We must justify 
projects on the basis that they will bet- 
ter conserve the water we now have or 
find new sources of water we are not 
now developing or using. We must 
think in terms of projects to expand the 
reliable use of ground water, to reuse 
water as many times as possible, to clean 
up the contamination in our lakes and 
streams, and to develop techniques for 
opening up new supplies. 

Current progress in the development 
of one new technique offers real hope. 
There is nothing in the least visionary 
or impractical about the proposals to 
convert saline or brackish water into 
fresh water which can be used for agri- 
cultural purposes and for industrial 
needs. 

Nearly 8 years ago the Congress estab- 
lished a research program in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to find cheap ways 
of converting saline water into fresh 
water. It has been gratifyingly success- 
ful. Already it has helped bring down 
the cost sharply. About 10 years ago 
the cheapest we could make usable 
water from the sea was $4 a thousand 
gallons. Now, some plants can do it for 
$1.75 a thousand, and a Texas plant 
under construction for Government re- 
search is expected to convert water for 
about $1 a thousand. 

This is not low enough, of course, to 
fit into most city budgets when you 
realize that municipal water in the 
United States costs on the average about 
30 cents a thousand gallons. But con- 
tinued intelligent research can and will 
lower the saline conversion costs well 
below their present point. Israel is 
ae remarkable progress in this 

eld. 

During this last session the Senate 
passed a bill to greatly increase the scope 
of the saline water conversion program. 
I was one of its strongest supporters. 
I am hopeful that the House will act 
favorably on this bill before adjourn- 
ment. Saline water conversion could 
hold the key to this Nation’s future and 
to the future of the whole world. 

I wish I could tell you we were making 
such heartening progress in cleaning up 
the contamination of our streams and 
lakes as we are in desalting our water— 
but we are not. One of the most dis- 
couraging developments of this past ses- 
sion was President Eisenhower's veto of 
the water pollution bill which would 
have added $40 million annually to the 
present grants for cleaning up our pol- 
luted waterways. The President said he 
acted on the grounds that water pollu- 
tion is uniquely a local blight despite the 
fact that about 2,000 of the Nation’s 
rivers are interstate in character. 

Funds sought under this year’s water 
pollution bill were seed money in the 
best sense. Our municipalities have wel- 
comed the aid given under the original 
act which provided $500 million over 10 
years. The $163 million of Federal 
funds so far expended have helped to 
finance $963 million worth of water 
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treatment projects and some 14,000 miles 
of our waterways have been cleaned up 
in whole or part. I cannot understand 
philosophy that would slow down this 
work, 

Our waters are now receiving approxi- 
mately twice as much pollution from 
municipal systems alone as was consid- 
ered allowable in 1955. Unless we wake 
up and take drastic action, 20 years 
hence, they will be carrying nearly three 
times the allowable pollution. Despite 
the fact that many new sewage plants 
are going up, the rate of construction is 
pitifully inadequate. This is not just my 
view; it is shared by virtually every or- 
ganization of conservation, health, State, 
and municipal officers in the country. 

President Eisenhower has talked 
about a partnership concept in our river 
development for purposes of power gen- 
eration. If the partnership concept is 
good for power development, it ought to 
be just as acceptable for cleaning up our 
rivers, which, after all, do cross State 
lines. Clean, cheap, and plentiful water 
is as worthy of a Federal-municipal part- 
nership as electric power for profit is 
worthy of a Federal-corporate partner- 
ship. 

The Supreme Court recently ruled 
that private companies that clog our 
rivers with industrial garbage are obli- 
gated to take steps to keep the rivers 
navigable. All manufacturing establish- 
ments should halt industrial pollution of 
our rivers. I am sure that this can be 
done without hurting industry. Indus- 
try benefits from clean water and it 
seems to me that clean rivers are as im- 
portant as navigable rivers. 

Americans cannot afford to be placed 
in the position of the ancient mariner. 
We cannot just sit by while our streams 
are polluted by raw sewage, industrial 
waste, and now, even by atomic garbage. 
Pollution is today a national disgrace. 

Over the last 8 years there has been 
no significant national water policy ex- 
cept that authorized under the Water- 
shed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act of 1954. Through this act some 
progress has been made in eliminating 
floods and developing irrigation and 
municipal and industrial water supplies. 
But in the face of the need, the pace is 
slow indeed. We have spent $175 mil- 
lion of Federal funds in 6 years on 216 
small projects involving a total of only 
12.6 million acres. 

With the exception of the Colorado 
River storage project, a great basin 
project which was planned and launched 
by the Democrats, not a single new 
major river development program has 
been authorized for 8 years. We have 
even used up the last of the funds ap- 
proved in previous authorizations, From 
the Potomac to the Snake, there is a 
need for comprehensive river valley de- 
velopment to end floods, to conserve 
water, to develop water supply and to re- 
vitalize our great watersheds. 

I am most hopeful that the report of 
the Senate National Water Resources 
Committee will blueprint State, local, 
and national responsibilities for the type 
of water resource development we must 
have if we are to quench the fast growing 
thirst of our Nation. Surely a nation 
which can afford $9 billion each year for 
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alcoholic beverages can afford whatever 
funds are necessary to purify, to con- 
serve, and to make the best use of every 
drop of its most precious commodity— 
water. 

OUR MINERAL RESOURCES 

The protection and conservation of 
America’s vast and incalculable mineral 
resources present a very different chal- 
lenge. Our lead, our zinc, our silver, our 
coal, and even our underground pools of 
oil and gas will remain essentially as they 
are if they are not used—they will not 
be washed or wasted away by neglect. 
The debate on the extent to which these 
resources should be used or reserved is 
clouded by conflicts in interest and by 
the recognition that international trade 
is a mighty tool of peace and that trade 
must be a two-way street. 

Should we erect a high fence around 
our mineral reserves so they will be pre- 
served for posterity—so they will not be 
exhausted before those of competitive 
nations? Or should we use them up, 
and trust that scientific ingenuity will 
provide us with substitutes? These are 
highly explosive questions which I do not 
want to try to deal with here. 

There is no doubt, however, that a 
sturdy and strong domestic mining in- 
dustry is essential to American security 
in peace and war. It becomes then a 
problem of protecting America’s ability 
to produce the metals and minerals we 
need. It becomes a problem of keeping 
in operating condition those mines pro- 
ducing the sinews of defense. 

A mine is not like a store—it cannot be 
closed up for a few years and then dusted 
out and reopened. Once closed, it may 
take many months and many dollars to 
pump out the water, replace the decayed 
timbers, and get a mine in operating 
condition again. Usually the mine can- 
not be reopened at all. Both decay and 
complete loss could be catastrophic in an 
emergency. 

Senator James E. Murray, one of the 
Senate’s greatest realists, and one of 
the best friends the mining industry 
has ever had in Congress, has a bill 
which meets this problem headon. It 
provides that when a mine owner finds 
it impossible under current market con- 
ditions to operate a mine which the Sec- 
retary of Interior holds contains miner- 
als essential to our national defense, the 
Secretary may help financially in order 
to keep the mine in standby condition. 
The legislation deserves thorough con- 
sideration. 

OUR FORESTS 

I am told that in the East supplies of 
soft woods are virtually exhausted and 
that our pulp mills are fast chewing up 
stands of hardwoods. When these sup- 
plies come from properly managed tree 
farms, there is no problem. But wanton 
cutting without regard for tomorrow is 
the rule more often than not. In the 
West millions of acres of forest land are 
still being despoiled by those who seem 
to care little about the “mining out” of 
this essential resource. 

I do not intend to dwell here upon 
forest policies and timber needs. There 
has been marked improvement in prac- 
tices on the part of some big companies 
which now view trees as a valuable crop. 
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This is one of the few plus signs on the 
conservation horizon. But millions upon 
millions of acres need reforestation and 
hundreds of millions need timber stand 
improvement. There is a need to extend 
fire protection to other millions of forest 
acres, especially in our new State of 
Alaska. More of our still unused timber 
lands must be set aside now as national 
forest holdings to assure resources for 
the future. 
OUR RECREATIONAL AREAS 


No better investment has been made 
for the people of the United States than 
in the areas set aside as national parks. 
Millions visit these parks each year and 
they are already overcrowded. There is 
a need for more parks—both Federal and 
State—and for better facilities in those 
parks. 

Recreation is America’s fastest grow- 
ing industry, and in the future world of 
automation more Americans will turn to 
recreation for employment as well as for 
enjoyment. No better investment can 
be made by the Federal Government than 
to set aside areas for recreation while 
there is still time. Tomorrow may be too 
late, because potential park land is fast 
disappearing. 

Our beaches are a case in point. Amer- 
ica was blessed with thousands of miles 
of beautiful shoreline which has been 
sadly mismanaged. We have treated 
this heritage with contempt, and even 
today we are doing little or nothing to 
restore what was given so freely. 

Only 240 of the 3,700 miles of east 
coast oceanfront are still open to the 
public. More and more, the lovely vistas 
of Cape Cod are being blighted by com- 
mercial encroachment. It is no wonder 
that the National Park Service entitled a 
study of a few years back “Our Vanish- 
ing Shorelines.” 

In my home State of Utah the shore- 
lines are threatened by neglect of a lake 
which is unique among American bodies 
of water—Great Salt Lake. Because 
this area is unduplicated in any of our 
other national parks, and because, if even 
a portion of the shoreline is to be utilized 
for the wonder and enjoyment of genera- 
tions to come, it must be saved now. I 
have introduced a bill to set aside a 
portion of the lake as the Great Salt 
Lake National Park. Its salt-embedded 
beaches, heavy green water, and wind- 
swept islands have a strange compelling 
beauty which must not be lost to the 
world. 

In all of America up to now, we have 
set aside only one beach area as a na- 
tional shore, and this was done a quar- 
ter of a century ago, when Congress 
voted $2 million to establish Cape Hat- 
teras National Seashore as a depression- 
fighting measure. 

No better investment has ever been 
made by the people of the United States. 
Nowhere are there finer stretches of 
public beach. Each year, more Ameri- 
cans visit and use these awe-inspiring 
shores. The National Park Service has 
done a magnificent job of providing 
camping areas, bath houses, and other 
modern facilities. The local population 
has enjoyed great economic benefit 
from the incoming tide of tourists and 
vacationers. 
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We need many more national sea- 
shores and the object of the save our 
shorelines bill, which has been before 
Congress for the last 2 years, is the cre- 
ation of 10 national shores. I am proud 
to be a sponsor of this measure. I urge 
haste in its passage, for every year that 
goes by sees more of our shoreline vanish 
beneath the flood of commercial decay 
and speculative promotion, while other 
= are spoiled by pollution and ero- 

on. 

OUR WILDLIFE 

Much of our western rangeland is still 
within the public domain. These lands 
can be saved as a source of meat pro- 
duction and for future development by 
a program of brush clearing, water 
spreading, and revegetation in large 
parts of the 200 million acres in Federal 
grazing districts and Forest Service 
lands. 

So much of our wildlife faces total or 
partial extinction in the years ahead 
that we must once more examine our fish 
and wildlife policies. We need more pro- 
tected wildlife habitats. We need to im- 
prove present Federal and State wildlife 
and bird refuges. We must expand wild- 
life cover development on private land 
where the cooperation of owners can be 
obtained. There is a need for expansion 
of wildlife research programs, since these 
mean a greater possibility for survival 
for many species. 

I need not multiply examples further. 
It is evident that we are using up our 
resources at a prodigal rate. What will 
it cost to begin to reverse this trend, to 
begin to do the job of making our mate- 
rial future more secure? 

Resources for the Future, a private or- 
ganization, has studied America’s conser- 
vation policies thoroughly. It has esti- 
mated that a total Federal expenditure 
of $17.5 billion for resources and con- 
servation is essential over the next 10 
years. 

In view of what is at stake, such an ex- 
penditure would not be excessive. An 
average annual expenditure of less than 
$2 billion for good housekeeping prac- 
tices would build a far stronger America. 
In the longer pull, survival as a first- 
class nation may be as much dependent 
upon what we do with our resources as 
upon what we do about our military de- 
fense. There is no need to neglect either 
in our $500 billion economy. 

But we have been neglecting both un- 
der this administration. Despite our 
growing needs and our expanding popu- 
lation, we have actually been spending 
less on our natural resources in the past 
8 years than we did under President 
Truman, and we have spent less during 
a time when inflation has reduced the 
value of each resource dollar. While the 
administration’s own Department of 
Commerce has stated in a water develop- 
ment report that we must spend at least 
$3 billion a year to meet our minimum 
resource needs, the administration’s 
budget has annually asked for less than 
half—not much more than a third—of 
that amount. 

The slowdown in the development of 
this Nation’s natural resources becomes 
even more serious when stacked up 
alongside of the accelerated rate at 
which the Soviet Union is developing 
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hers. As you know, last fall I headed 
a Senate subcommittee which inspected 
Russian power projects. The U.S.S.R. 
possesses the largest water resources in 
the world, about 10 percent of the 
earth’s supply, compared with about 3 
percent for the United States. We 
learned that Russian electric production 
is now being built at a rate which may 
make it possible for them to catch the 
United States in about 15 years. At 
least that is the Russian prediction, and 
we did observe most impressive progress. 
Of course, we have no way of knowing 
how long this Russian rate of growth 
can be sustained; but unless they slow 
down or we speed up, Russia may be 
able to produce more electric power in 
1975 than does the United States in that 
year. 

None of us can help but be alarmed 
when this fact burst upon us, because 
we in America know that even more 
than missiles and rockets and hydrogen 
bombs, the wealth and world power of a 
nation rests upon its resources and the 
status of the development of those re- 
sources. We know that modern indus- 
try requires large quantities of electric 
power, and that there is a close correla- 
tion between the amount of electricity a 
country develops and its gross national 
product. 

There was no doubt in my mind that 
what we saw in Russia was not only an 
example of a nation developing its water 
resources for the benefit of its people, 
but of a nation building the foundation 
of a great industrial empire with which 
to challenge the supremacy of the 
Western World. 

For the past 7 years in place of parks, 
forests, river valley development, land 
and forest reclamation, and pollution 
control, we in America have been given 
classic fiscal policy and hard money. I 
would remind those who have shaped 
today’s indifferent conservation policies 
that the hardest currency cannot restore 
resources once they are depleted. 

Much of America is awake to these 
forceful developments abroad and the 
contrasting neglect, the foot-dragging 
and easy-sailing attitude at home. 
Many Americans realize that the preser- 
vation of self-government depends upon 
our meeting the Soviet challenge, and 
that this cannot be done unless we pre- 
serve the water and the forests and the 
soil that make up this blessed land of 
America. These Americans are looking 
for leadership that combines faith in 
America’s future with the boldness and 
the imagination to make the necessary 
decisions and to take the necessary steps. 

Traditional policies are no longer 
adequate, and the breakdown of policy 
that has marked recent years spells 
future tragedy unless there is quick 
remedial action. As a first step there is 
a need to develop an integrated resource 
policy by law. 

A Resources and Conservation Act of 
1960 has been introduced into the Senate 
and hearings have been completed. Al- 
though conservation groups have ear- 
nestly pleaded for enactment of this bill, 
it has been met with hostility and indif- 
ference in the administration. 

This measure would simply establish 
and coordinate the Federal responsibil- 
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ity in conservation matters. Its purpose 
is the conservation, development, and 
utilization of the “natural resources of 
the Nation to meet human, economic, 
and national defense requirements, in- 
cluding recreational, scenic, and scien- 
tific values” and to enhance “the na- 
tional heritage for future generations.” 

The act requires the President to 
transmit to the Congress each year a 
“Resources and Conservation Report” 
setting forth the condition of the soil, 
water, grazing, wildlife, recreational, 
and other natural resources “with par- 
ticular reference to the attainment of 
multiple purpose use.” This alone 
makes the measure worthwhile, since it 
would give us a running inventory on 
our resources. 

The measure would also create in the 
executive department a Council of Re- 
sources and Conservation Advisers, 
which would help to coordinate re- 
sources policies. Establishment of such 
a council is essential if we are to end the 
bureaucratic warfare among agencies 
charged with the conservation of our 
land, waterways, and forests. 

Passage of this act is the first logical 
step in creating an up-to-date, inte- 
grated resources policy. I plead that 
this measure receive the attention it 
deserves. 

But, above all, what America must 
have is a new realization of the neces- 
sity of preserving our resources. We 
must understand that money wisely 
spent on conservation yields direct re- 
turns in timber, forage, and other prod- 
ucts, and at the same time establishes an 
inventory for future use. 

We must disenthrall ourselves of the 
attitude that when a private corporation 
takes steps to improve plant and facili- 
ties the action is good business; but when 
the commonwealth makes similar invest- 
ments in more basic natural resources, 
it is waste and unnecessary spending. 

Nancy Newhall, one of our poets, re- 
cently compiled some of her verse under 
the title “This Is the American Earth.” 
In a particularly moving poem, she had 
this to say: 

In the centuries to come 

Always we must have water for dry land, 
Rich earth beneath the plow, 

Pastures for flocks and herds, 

Fish in the seas and streams, 

And timber in the hills. 

Yet never can man live by bread alone. 


The poet goes on: 
Reckless, we tore at the last great virgin re- 
sources. 


What did it matter what we wasted or ex- 
hausted? 


And she concludes: 


Too few of us aware that to any beauty 
We must come as lovers, not destroyers; 
Come humbly, softly, to look, listen, 

Learn to cherish and to shield. 


This blessed land is ours to cherish, or 
to destroy; ours to abuse or to guard; 
ours to develop and beautify or to neglect 
and despoil. Let me be counted as one 
who is willing to act today in the interest 
of those who on a not-too-distant to- 
morrow will inherit our blessed land. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
compliment the Senator on a great 
speech. I agree with what he has to 
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say about natural resources and what 
the effects have been and what the effects 
will be if certain measures are not 
adopted. He has shown sound judgment 
and good leadership in bringing to the 
attention of the Senate tonight the as- 
pects of the speech which he has just 
finished delivering. 

I assure him that I will be most happy 
to do all I can to be of assistance in the 
endeavors which he has set forth as 
representing his goal. 

I wish also to compliment him for his 
patience and courtesy in waiting to make 
his fine speech until our business had 
been concluded. He was very helpful 
in showing such understanding, and be- 
cause of it we were able to pass some 
fine legislation and, in effect, bring our 
calendar fairly up to date. 

Again I commend and congratulate 
the Senator from Utah upon his good 
speech and on his sound judgment and 
on his good leadership, as well as on the 
courtesy and patience he has shown 
today. 

Mr. MOSS. I thank the Senator from 
Montana, 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
additional routine business was trans- 
acted: 


ADDITIONAL REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. PASTORE, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to 
whom were referred the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 1898) to amend 
the Communications Act of 1934 with 
respect to the procedure in obtaining a 
license and for rehearings under such 
act, reported the same with amendments, 
and submitted a report (No. 1857) there- 
on, which was ordered to be printed. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO CON- 
STITUTION RELATING TO A NA- 
TIONAL PRIMARY—ADDITIONAL 
SPONSORS OF JOINT RESOLU- 
TION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name of 
the majority whip, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Montana IMr. 
MansFIieLp], and the name of the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. CARROLL] may 
be added as cosponsors of my measure 
providing for a constitutional amend- 
ment for a national primary; it is Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 177. I also ask that 
the name of the senior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovcias] be added to that 
joint resolution, as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL 10:30 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MOSS, Mr. President, in accord- 
ance with the order heretofore entered, 
I move that the Senate stand in recess 
until 10:30 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 9 
o’clock and 51 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
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took a recess, under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, , Au- 
gust 20, 1960, at 10:30 o'clock am. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate August 19, 1960: 
In THE Am Force 

Gen. Nathan F. Twining, 10A, (major gen- 
eral, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force, to be 
placed on the retired list in the grade of 
general, under the provisions of section 8962, 
title 10, of the United States Code. 

POSTMASTERS 

The following-named persons to be post- 

masters; 
ARKANSAS 

Lillian T. Biggers, Hampton, Ark., in place 

of W. A. Biggers, deceased. 


CALIFORNIA 


Merrill I. Walstad, Bell, Calif., in place of 
Harry Bergseid, retired. 

O. James Bergman, Buena Park, Calif., in 
place of M. F. Inskeep, transferred. 

Laura B. Morgan, Clayton, Calif., in place 
of J. D. Bloching, resigned. 

Maxwell M. Jamieson, Dana Point, Calif., 


place of E. E. Fowler, retired. 
George K. Ingham, San Bruno, Calif., in 
place of D. P. Morrison, deceased. 
R. Fortney, Standard, Calif., in 
place of O. O. Wiseman, transferred. 
Barry D. Duncan, Summerland, Calif., in 
place of Opal Lambert, resigned. 


CONNECTICUT 


Julia A. Wharton, Colebrook, Conn., in 
place of B. M. Turbarg, retired. 

Raymond 8. Manning, North Franklin, 
Conn., in place of R. R. Browning, retired. 


FLORIDA 


Marvin O. Boone, Barberville, Fla., in place 
of M. V. Biggs, retired. 

T. Grayson Screws, Fellsmere, Fla., in place 
of H. E. Kesler, deceased. 

GEORGIA 

Fred Daves, Jr., Calhoun, Ga., in place of 
Bernard Franklin, retired. 

John C. McCrary, Hardwick, Ga., in place 
of E. B. Willis, retired. 

Charles L. Strickland, Jesup, Ga., in place 
of W. D. Burke, resigned. 

Rodolph Broach, Putney, Ga., in place of 
G. S. Broach, retired. 


IDAHO 


Anna G. Bailey, Grand View, Idaho, in 
place of H. S. Bailey, deceased. 

James E. Jensen, Shelley, Idaho, in place of 
H. T. Leavitt, removed. 


ILLINOIS 

Billy D. Elkins, Anna, Ill., in place of Frank 
Keistler, Jr., declined. 

Robert J. Ertmer, Elizabeth, Ill., in place of 
E. J. Coveny, deceased. 

Gordon R. Bartman, Lansing, III., in place 
of W. E. Erfert, retired. 

Owen A. Reimer, Roscoe, Ill., in place of 
V. M. Wallace, retired. 

R. Serrot, Rushville, D1., in place 

of H. F, Markell, retired. 

Charles D. Allen, Wayne City, III., in place 
of Ira Dezouche, retired. 

INDIANA 

Gerald E. Esarey, Decker, Ind., in place of 

R. M. Cornett, retired. 
IOWA 

Leo J. Truhlar, Ely, Iowa, in place of F. W. 
Elias, retired. 

Thelan A. Elthon, Fertile, Iowa, in place 
of A. M. Eikenbary, retired. 
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Maryellen J. Beaver, Harvey, Iowa, in place 
of M. M. Bennett, retired. 

Joe G. Panzi, Lehigh, Iowa, in place of 
R. E. Whipple, deceased. 

Chester L, Watts, Mondamin, Iowa, in 
place of D. M. Beaman, retired. 

Gale C. Eggland, Roland, Iowa, in place of 
C. M. Fatland, retired. 

Donald F. Deeny, Waucoma, Iowa, in place 
of M. J. Blong, transferred. 

KANSAS 

Myron W. Miller, Attica, Kans., in place of 
L. F. Heath, transferred. 

Henry M. Miller, Galesburg, Kans., in place 
of I. L. Magner, transferred. 

Walter W. Johnson, Harper, Kans., in 
place of W. W. Nye, transferred. 

Kenneth N. Kahle, Hoxie, Kans., in place 
of E. V. Hedge, retired. 

Max A. Johnson, Jamestown, Kans., in 
place of S. E. Murray, retired. 

Daryl G. Thornton, Republic, Kans., in 
place of M. J. Gardner, retired. 

KENTUCKY 

Clara P. Norris, Guthrie, Ky., in place of 
E. R. Paine, deceased. 

Laura P. Smith, Sebree, Ky. in place of 
Milton Ashby, retired. 

MAINE 

Wallace H. Campbell, Fort Fairfield, 
Maine, in place of F. E. Glew, retired. 

Marion P. Davis, Hebron, Maine, in place 
of D. L. Needham, retired. 


MARYLAND 


Donald M. Sturtevant, Landover, Md., in 
place of R. S. Rowe, retired. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Helene V. Schwartz, East Sandwich, Mass., 
in place of J. R. Raymond, retired. 
Bennett W. Boynton, Rowley, Mass., in 
place of S. F. Knowles, Jr., retired. 
Phyllis D. Bellavance, West Mansfield, 
Mass., in place of E. E. Chaffin, retired. 
MICHIGAN 
Robert C. Mason, Augusta, Mich., in place 
of J. B. Woodrow, Jr., transferred. 
Jack S. Paul, Dowagiac, Mich., in place of 
G. A. Stahl, deceased. 
Paul A. Racheter, Pigeon, Mich., in place 
of F, A. Buerker, retired. 
Robert E. Flaherty, Watervliet, Mich., in 
place of J. R. Crumb, retired. 


MISSISSIPPI 


James P. Allen, Fayette, Miss., in place of 
E. M. Huttenlocher, retired. 
MISSOURI 
Ida W. Summa, Gentry, Mo., in place of 
F. L. Summa, deceased. 
Harold E. Becker, Palmyra, Mo., in place 
of D. H. Sosey, retired. 


NEBRASKA 


Eugene W. Hicks, Western, Nebr., in place 
of C. S. Haddix, transferred. 


NEVADA 


Kenneth W. Swallow, Boulder City, Nev., 
in place of M. W. Wagner, deceased. 


NEW JERSEY 


Frederick P. Rees, Lawrenceville, N.J., in 
place of F. B. Harker, retired. 
NEW MEXICO 
Lawrence D. Clawson, Bluewater, N. Mex., 
in place of W. L. Clawson, retired. 
Levi Martinez, Tierra Amarilla, N. Mex., in 
place of P. J. Martinez, retired. 
NEW YORK 
George L. Mapes, Chester, N.Y., in place of 
J. J. Diffily, deceased. 
Robert J. Auborn, Cleveland, N.Y., in place 
of E. A. Westcott, Jr., retired. 
Mildred L. Brannon, Hadley, N.Y., in place 
of V. B. Hawk, retired. 
Ethel M. Hare, Limestone, N.Y., in place of 
M. G. McCarthy, retired. 
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James S. D'Agostino, New Hartford, N.Y., 
in place of B. F. Green, retired. 
Hubert F. McMaster, Nunda, N.Y., in place 
of J. P. Doyle, retired. 
Robert N. Wolverton, Trumansburg, N. V., 
in place of B. L, Wixom, deceased. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Daniel H. Autry, Autryville, N.C., in place 
of B. B. Jaynes, transferred. 
John T. Eastridge, Warrensville, N.C., in 
place of A. O. Ashley, retired. 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Reinhart Stradinger, Mercer, N. Dak., in 
place of B. C. Hjelle, retired. 


OHIO 


Robert H. Cassel, Aurora, Ohio, in place of 
M. P. Mowl, retired. 

Charles H. Davis, Bethesda, Ohio, in place 
of A. H. Bolon, retired. 

C. William McFarland, Canal Pulton, Ohio, 
in place of F. G. Schalmo, retired. 

Clifford O. Shell, Columbiana, Ohio, in 
place of S. E. Tidd, retired. 

Harry E. Munson, Mesopotamia, Ohio, in 
place of L. L. Ford, deceased. 

OKLAHOMA 


Leon J. Mattox, Howe, Okla., in place of 
J. A. Deaton, retired. 
OREGON 
Kenneth P. Lanning, Lebanon, Oreg., in 
place of M. V. Smith, retired. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Elmer B. Herman, Elizabethtown, Pa., in 
place of E. M. Miller, retired. 

Frank H. Marshall, Fairview Village, Pa., in 
place of A. M. Young, retired. 

J. Gomer Saul, Kutztown, Pa., in place of 
G. R. Frey, retired. 

Frank A. Santone, Jr., Malvern, Pa., in 
place of C. P. Kennedy, retired. 

Blaine E. Klingman, Milton, Pa., in place 
of E. M. Crawford, retired. 

Frederic H. Barth, Philadelphia, Pa., in 
place of R. A. Thomas, retired. 


RHODE ISLAND 


David A. Arnott, Shannock, R.I., in place 
of C. E. Cornell, deceased. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Carlisle E. Hammett, Converse, S.C., in 
place of E. S. Drake, retired. 

David J. Hoffman, Sharon, S.C., in place of 
W. S. Gibson, retired. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Edna C. Forsyth, Northville, S. Dak., in 
place of M. E. Van Houten, deceased. 


Norma L. Clement, Ellendale, Tenn. in 
place of T. S. Peek, retired. 

Beatrice W. Norris, Ramer, Tenn., in place 
of C. L. Majors, retired. 

Lillian C. Boyd, Rossville, Tenn., in place 
of W. J. Frazier, retired. 


TEXAS 


Russell W. Smith, Floresville, Tex., in place 
of E. W. Franklin, retired. 

Robert M. Gring, Freer, Tex., in place of 
E. C. Kelly, removed. 

Ross D. Gunn, Gilmer, Tex., in place of 
E. R. Knowles, retired. 

Waunita A. Lynch, Highlands, Tex., in 
place of C. L. Hill, retired. 

Clara J. Loesch, Industry, Tex., in place of 
E. A. Raeke, resigned. 

LaVona E. Worley, Malone, Tex., in place 
of G. M. Mann, transferred 

Charlie Scaff, Matador, Tex., in place of 
E. F. Springer, retired. 

Eugene L. Mickey, Sweeney, Tex., in place 
of H. B. Vezey, retired. 

Gustave C. Cooper, Windom, Tex., in place 
of J. R. Burras, deceased. 


UTAH 


Glen P. Kunzler, Willard, Utah, in place of 
L. J. Baird, retired. 
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VERMONT 


Wilmer E. Bowen, Derby, Vt., in place of 
M. E. Boucher, retired. 

Carroll E. Brown, East Ryegate, Vt., in 
place of R. G. Franklin, resigned. 

VIRGINIA 

Oscar E. Wooldridge, Huddleston, Va., in 
place of M. J. Turner, deceased. 

Aubrey C. Marshall, Woodstock, Va., in 
place of J W. Bailey, retired. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Ralph E. Delemos, Kingshill, V.I., in place 
of I. A, Hansen, retired. 


WASHINGTON 


Paul C. Alvestad, Gig Harbor, Wash., in 
place of T. W. Tait, retired. 
Albert A. Novick, Kelso, Wash., in place of 
S. M. Lord, retired. 
Gaines B. Seefeldt, Toppenish, Wash., in 
place of P. D. Wilson, retired. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Hagan P. Riggs, Gary, W. Va., in place of 
W. M. Boardman, retired. 
Ruby E. Blevins, Hemphill, W. Va., in place 
of P. J. Groseclose, retired. 
Mildred D. Moore, Lesage, W. Va., in place 
of L. M. Galford, resigned. 
Troy O. Harden, McConnell, W. Va., in 
place of Nellie Robinette, deceased. 
Laurel H. Clovis, Pennsboro, W. Va., in 
place of L. C. Foster, retired. 
WISCONSIN 
Paul L. Burgess, Bristol, Wis., in place of 
J. O. Goff, retired. 
George H. Poukey, Cumberland, Wis., in 
place of M. G. Dunham, retired. 
Kenneth J. O’Hern, Forestville, Wis., in 
place of E. P. Naze, transferred. 


WYOMING 


Alice L. Hahn, Edgerton, Wyo., in place of 
H. E. Moore, retired. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Frinay, Auaust 19, 1960 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


John 8: 12: “He that followeth me shall 
not walk in darkness, but shall have the 
light of life.” 

Eternal and ever-blessed God, may the 
clarion and compelling call of these 
words of the Master silence our in- 
numerable fears and give courage to our 
ceaseless longings for a new social order 
wherein dwelleth righteousness. 

May we never allow ourselves to be- 

come calloused and complacent in these 
days when urgent demands are challeng- 
ing us to minister to the miseries and 
needs of helpless humanity. 
SGird us with perseverance and patience 
as we continue to pray and labor for 
a nobler generation when men shall no 
longer harm one another in their hatred 
or persecute one another in their igno- 
rance and blindness. 

In Christ’s name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
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that the Senate had passed with an 
amendment, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested, a bill of the 
House of the following title: 

H.R. 12677. An act to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to pro- 
vide coverage for employees of interstate 
retail enterprises, to increase the minimum 
wage under the act to $1.15 an hour, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists on its amendment to the 
foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. McNamara, Mr. MORSE, 
Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. 
DIRKSEN, and Mr. Prouty to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 6597) entitled “An act to 
revise the boundaries of Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument and provide an en- 
trance road or roads thereto, and for 
other purposes,” disagreed to by the 
House; agrees to the conference asked 
by the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Moss, Mr. GRUENING, and Mr. ALLOTT 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to ask the majority leader if he 
can and will tell us about the program 
for next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK, The program for 
next week is as follows: 

There will be 11 suspensions on Mon- 
day. 

Senate Joint Resolution 207, the equal 
time provision in connection with the 
Communications Act. 

H.R. 12753, a bill amending the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Act of 1950. 

H.R. 12125, extending the Library 
Services Act. 

S. 2633, Foreign Service Act Amend- 
ments of 1960. 

S. 2575, Health Benefits Act, retired 
Government employees. 

H.R. 5383, a bill relating to the status 
of personnel of the Merchant Marine 
Academy. 

H.R. 12419, a bill relating to the use 
of pesticides under the jurisdiction of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

S. 107, a bill relating to Federal ship 
mortgage insurance, floating drydock. 

H.R. 12341, an agricultural bill relating 
to restriction on imported commodities, 
dates, and so forth. 

HR. 9866, extending agricultural serv- 
ices to Guam. 

H.R. 7656, establishing a Federal Ad- 
visory Council on the Arts, 

I shall ask unanimous consent later to 
call the Consent and Private Calendars 
on Tuesday. Then for Tuesday, Wednes- 
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day, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday the 
following are scheduled: 

H.R. 7201, operation of hydroelectric 
power resources. Just before adjourn- 
ment I promised the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Cotmer] that I would 
call the bill up on Tuesday last. It was 
a bill that was out more than 7 legisla- 
tive days from the Committee on Rules. 
The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
CoLMER], a member of the Committee on 
Rules, met me outside the House Office 
Building one day just before we ad- 
journed. As a member of the Committee 
on Rules, he could call it up. He very 
kindly talked to me about it, and Iagreed 
to bring it up last Tuesday. Then, be- 
fore we adjourned, we had the suspen- 
sions transferred from last Monday until 
next Monday, as the Members will re- 
member. I told my friend, the distin- 
guished minority leader, that I had only 
that bill, that there were only three rules 
out on bills that we had not acted upon 
and that I had given this promise to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. I suggested 
to the minority leader to talk to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. COLMER], 
and if it was agreeable to him, instead 
of bringing the bill up last Tuesday, to 
bring it up the following week, so there 
would be no legislative business for the 
Members this week. The House was 
awaiting action on the part of the Sen- 
ate. I met the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. COLMER] at the Los Angeles 
convention and spoke to him. I told him 
what the situation was. He said it was 
perfectly all right with him. I told him 
that it was the only business that would 
bring the Members back and that it 
would be too bad to bring them back 
under those circumstances and that if it 
was agreeable, I would put it down for 
the following Tuesday. He said that was 
perfectly agreeable. So it is down from 
that following Tuesday, and I am keep- 
ing my promise made to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. That is the story about 
that bill and this week. 

Following that, there is a contempt 
citation out of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, relating to certain officials of 
the Port of New York Authority. 

Then there are several contempt cita- 
tions out of the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

Following that there is Senate Joint 
Resolution 170, a joint resolution con- 
cerning the North Atlantic Treaty Na- 
tions, out of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

There are several important matters 
on which action may be taken. If a 
rule should come out taking from the 
Speaker’s desk the school construction 
bill to send to conference, that will go to 
conference. I imagine the conferees 
could work very effectively on that bill, 
if we could get the necessary 7 votes in 
the Rules Committee. If we get one Re- 
publican vote, we can do it. 

There is the usual reservation, that 
any further program will be announced 
later and that conference reports may be 
brought up at any time. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman. The gentleman tempts 
me to say something, but I shall refrain 
from saying it, as we have had a very 
long minute, 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I wanted to say 
merely that one additional Democratic 
vote would bring that bill ott, too. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There are 750 
percent of the Democrats on the Rules 
Committee who are right and 1,000 per- 
cent of the Republicans wrong to date. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS] 
has expired. 


Mr. Speaker, 


CALL OF CONSENT AND PRIVATE 
CALENDARS NEXT WEEK 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that it be in order 
on Tuesday next to call the Consent Cal- 
endar and the Private Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 
NEXT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 12 o’clock and 10 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, August 22, 1960, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2405. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting a semiannual report with 
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respect to the authority to establish or de- 
velop installations and facilities required for 
advanced research projects, pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 85-685; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

2406. A letter from the Administrator 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting a notice of a proposed disposition of 
approximately 1,950,000 pounds of silk waste 
now held in the national stockpile, pursuant 
to the Strategic and Critical Materials Stock 
Piling Act (50 U.S.C. 98b(e); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

2407. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting a notice of a proposed disposition of 
approximately 1,450,000 pounds of silk noils 
now held in the national stockpile, pursuant 
to the Strategic and Critical Materials Stock 
Piling Act (50 U.S.C. 98b(e)); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

2408. A letter from the Comptroller of the 
Currency, transmitting a copy of the Annual 
Report of the Comptroller of the Currency 
for the year 1959, pursuant to section 333 of 
the U.S. Revised Statutes; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

2409. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the 52d quarterly report 
on export control, pursuant to the Export 
Control Act of 1949; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

2410. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
State, transmitting a report of gifts and 
bequests received and accepted by the U.S. 
National Commission for the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organ- 
ization, pursuant to Public Law 85-477; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. EVERETT: 

H.R. 13049. A bill to amend section 4107 
of title 38, United States Code, to provide 
for payment of an additional allowance to 
certain physicians assigned to duty at Vet- 
erans’ Administration facilities where it is 
difficult to recruit or retain physicians; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 13050. A bill to establish a registry of 
persons refused a motor vehicle operator's 
license or who have had such licenses re- 
voked; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. KEARNS: 

H.R. 13051. A bill creating a commission 
to be known as the Commission on Noxious 
and Obscene Matters and Materials; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

H.R. 13052, A bill relating to documenta- 
tion and inspection of vessels of the United 
States; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 13053. A bill to increase the salaries 
of officers and members of the Metropolitan 
Police force, and the Fire Department of the 
District of Columbia, the U.S, Park Police, 
the White House Police, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

H.R. 13054. A bill to amend the Home 
Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 to provide that 
Federal savings and loan associations may 
establish and operate new branches in 
States only if State savings and loan asso- 
ciations, or State banks and trust companies, 
are permitted by State law or practice to 
establish and operate new branches in such 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: 

H.R. 13055. A bill to establish a Water Re- 
sources Commission for Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DAGUE: 

H. Con. Res.715. A concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress in favor of 
granting relief to the domestic carpet in- 
dustry; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. FALLON: 

H.R. 13056. A bill for the relief of Maria 

Lagos; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HOLTZMAN: 

H.R. 13057. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Lydia Brill Misroch; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: 

H.R. 13058. A bill for the relief of Marlys 
E. Tedin; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. YATES: 

H.R. 13059. A bill for the relief of Con- 
stantin Magafas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Address by Senator Kefauver to the Na- 
tional Association of County Officials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 19, 1960 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
had the honor this week to address the 
National Association of County Officials 
at their silver anniversary conference at 
Miami, Fla. 

It has been my experience that the 
men and women who make up this or- 
ganization are a vital ingredient of our 


American democracy. Our Nation is 
composed of cities and counties and 
States—each with its important role in 
government. 

It is at the county level where the 
problems of today are growing into a 
most serious challenge as our population 
explosion spreads the cities widely into 
the suburban areas of the country. 

This challenge is being met coura- 
geously and with good planning by these 
county officials who carry the heavy 
burden of coming to grips with rapid 
development of their political subdivi- 
sions. 

Most of the programs that the na- 
tional association sponsors and works 
for are programs which the Democratic 
Party has worked for and sponsored over 
the years. 


I ask unanimous consent that my 
speech before this outstanding associa- 
tion be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

How THE Democrats STAND ON THE AMERICAN 
COUNTY PLATFORM 
(Address by Senator Estes KEFAUVER at 

Miami, Fla., to National Association of 

County Officials) 

It is a great honor and privilege—for a 
number of reasons—for me to be here with 
you today. 

It is always rewarding to speak to mem- 
bers of your organization, because you are 
the people upon whom such a large per- 
centage of our citizens must depend for good 
government, for efficient government, and 
for progressive government. 
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It is a particular pleasure to be able to 
be with you at this silver anniversary con- 
ference. Your organization is not only 
growing venerable, it is also growing by leaps 
and bounds in size and, more to the point, 
in importance. 

I am honored to represent—at least infor- 
mally—the Democratic Party and the Demo- 
cratic point of view. I am certain that you 
could have gotten a more polished speaker 
but you could not have found one who be- 
lieves more deeply in the Democratic program 
and its importance to the future of our great 
country. 

Recently, I took a little trip that carried 
me through all of the 95 counties of Ten- 
nessee. For me, it was a worthwhile trip 
in many ways. 

During that trip, I talked with hundreds 
of county officials. I have seen many of them 
here today. I learned much from these men 
and women and, again, I wish to express 
my gratitude to them. 

Despite their many, many problems, most 
of these public servants are devoted to their 
tasks and are full of enthusiasm about their 
counties. They are full of good ideas and 
good plans, and the vast majority of them 
face the future with optimism. 

Yet, almost every one of them stressed the 
importance of solving one basic problem: 
What do we do with an expanding popula- 
tion, a greatly increased need for services, 
and a shrinking tax base—and a near break- 
ing point in local taxation? 

I believe that the Democratic Party over 
the years has evolved a partnership between 
the Federal Government and State and local 
governments which, if followed and fostered 
in the future, will solve this underlying 
problem. 

This partnership has three foundation 
stones. 

First, the Democratic Party believes that 
it is best to attempt solving local problems 
locally, just as it is best to let private en- 
torprise do most jobs. 

A few years ago at an annual conference 
in Chicago, your association approved a reso- 
lution calling upon every county in the 
United States “to prepare itself for the as- 
sumption of the greater governmental re- 
sponsibilities which lie just ahead so that 
local governments across the Nation may 
justify the faith and confidence which have 
been reposed in them by the people.” In my 
view, county governments must continue to 
assume more and more responsibilities in the 
years immediately ahead. 

Second, local governments have encoun- 
tered many problems without assistance, and 
these problems are common to local govern- 
ments throughout this county. In this area, 
there is need for Federal and State coopera- 
tion with, and assistance to, municipal gov- 
ernments. 

Third, administratively, the best way to 
handle these problems is through the advice 
720 help of the State, county, or munici- 


ty. 

Many of these problems are the direct re- 
sult of an almost exploding population in 
our country. But many of them stem almost 
wholly or in large measure from two mi- 
5 which axe ever increasing in inten- 
sity. 
One is a migration from the cities to the 
suburbs, and this migration will not cease 
until we take the drastic steps necessary to 
clean up and rebuild our cities. 

The other is a migration of people from 
the farms to the urban centers. I deplore 
not having a farm program which will permit 
families to stay on the farms. But I recog- 
nize that increased mechanization will con- 
tinue the flow of people to the cities. 

The crush of population has and will con- 
tinue to multiply the great urban-suburban 
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problems of which we are all only too fa- 
miliar. 

These problems are common to thousands 
of communities. And, in the view of the 
Democratic Party, the local communities 
have no way of solving many of them without 
help. The widespread nature of the prob- 
lem and lack of a local solution adds up to 
a national responsibility. 

Every State is at the limit—or close to 
it—of its taxing ability. So are counties. 
So are cities. 

The Federal Government on the other 
hand, even under the restrictive Internal 
Revenue Act of 1954, is able to assist in many 
of these matters. 

Without Federal assistance, many pressing 
problems will not be solved. 

This truism—this fact of life—is reflected 
time and again in the American county plat- 
form. 

I have been familiar for many years with 
the general objectives of the National As- 
sociation of County Officials and where you 
stood on literally thousands of pieces of Fed- 
eral legislation. In preparation for meeting 
with you today, I have studied your most re- 
cent platform and policy statements in de- 
tail. 

The question that I am supposed to an- 
swer is: Where does the Democratic Party 
stand on them? 

The short answer is that the Democratic 
Party goes at least—and I repeat, at least— 
95 percent of the way with you. 

A good indicator of this great similarity of 
objectives and means is to compare the 
American county platform with the domestic 
planks in the Democratic platform which was 
actually drawn up recently by the delegates 
to the Democratic Convention in Los Angeles. 

Take almost any subject that you choose 
airports, housing, tax on local bonds, high- 
ways, aid to dependent children, urban re- 
newal, regional housing, control of water pol- 
lution, et cetera—and you will find that on 
almost any one subject there is a striking 
resemblance between the two platforms. 
Naturally, there are some differences, es- 
pecially in detail—and I shall discuss the ma- 
jor of these differences later—but, on the 
whole, they are strikingly similar platforms. 

It might be pointed out that there is also 
a remarkable coincidence between the plat- 
form of the Republican Party and that of 
your organization. 

Does this really mean that there is no dif- 
ference between the parties on the major 
subjects of interest to you as county officials? 

I think not. 

If you examine the Democratic and Re- 
publican platforms in detail, I think you will 
discover that they reflect a considerable dif- 
ference. The Republican platform is lib- 
erally sprinkled with high-sounding phrases 
but is short on specific commitments. 

Further, there are better indicators of the 
differences between the parties than election- 
year platforms. The real differences show 
up in a number of other ways. 

It has been Democratic Presidents and 
Democratic Congresses which have originated 
almost all of the partnership programs which 
are keystones in your American county plat- 
form. If you go down the long list of Fed- 
eral-State-local cooperative programs, you 
will find that almost every one of them is a 
Democratic program in origin. 

Also, on the question of timing, the Dem- 
ocrats have favored establishment of Federal 
aid plans before being forced into them by 
the sheer weight of adverse circumstances. 
If things get bad enough, the Republicans 
will support a “crash program,” which fre- 
quently is too little and too late. Their re- 
cent program for area redevelopment is a 
good example. They are not willing to ad- 
mit that States and local governments need 
assistance until things have hit rockbot- 
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tom. They will admit to a national re- 
sponsibility only as a last resort. 

Another difference comes in the question 
of enthusiasm. Whereas the Democrats 
have enthusiastically initiated many pro- 
grams of power development, highway mod- 
ernization, control of water pollution, and a 
hundred others, the Republicans go along 
with these programs with a marked lack of 
enthusiasm—you might even say they drag 
their feet from time to time. 

Last, but not least, is the question of which 
of the parties has the better record of de- 
livery on promises. When looking to the 
future for expectations, we must look to the 
past for performance. 

And when we look back it is clear which 
of the parties has delivered on the programs 
of importance to you. It is clear which of 
the parties has supported these programs in 
Congress when the chips are down. And it 
is clear which party's Presidents have signed 
such programs into law and which party's 
Presidents have scuttled such programs 
through use of the veto. 

President Eisenhower has vetoed impor- 
tant legislation with respect to housing, 
urban renewal and slum clearance, area re- 
development, public works, aid to airport 
construction, and stream pollution control. 

As you know, the use of the President's 
veto power has somewhat dampened Fed- 
eral assistance programs. It has not ended 
them, but the veto and the threat of veto 
have resulted in the drastic scaling down of 
a number of specific programs. The con- 
stant reminder that the public works bill 
was vetoed twice last year serves to Corey 
many very badly needed projects. 

I said earlier that I would discuss the 
points of difference as well as the points of 
agreement between your platform and that 
of the Democratic Party. I could find only 
two differences of any consequence. 

First, your platform is specific in its op- 
position to the establishment of a Federal 
Department of Urban Affairs. As I under- 
stand the Democratic proposal, the new de- 
partment would work not exclusively on 
urban problems but would concern itself 
with suburban and metropolitan problems 
at the same time. After all, the problems 
are so intertwined as to be inseparable. As 
this proposal is spelled out in the coming 
months of the campaign, I hope that you 
and your association will follow its devel- 
opment with an open mind. I think that 
such a cabinet office might be almost as 
useful to many, many county officials as it 
will be to city officials. 

The second major difference of opinion 
comes with respect to Federal aid to educa- 
tion, which is supported by both major po- 
litical parties. I shall not try to proselytize 
on this subject, but rather explain why I 
favor Federal aid to education and why my 
party is for it. 

The most common justification for Fed- 
eral aid to education is the need for build- 
ing an educational system in this country 
that will allow us to compete with the Com- 
munist countries in the years ahead. This 
is a valid justification. If our educational 
system falls behind theirs in this age of 
frightening technological advance, the next 
generation of Americans will fall hopelessly 
behind in national defense, and then it will 
be too late to do anything whatsoever about 
it. 

For myself, I would advocate radical Im- 
provements in our educational system if 
there were no external threat at all. We 
are the richest nation in the world, and 
we can afford not only an adequate school 
system but a really first-rate educational 
system for all our children. Sadly enough, 
this is lacking in many places. 
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There is no argument that it would be 
preferable to have our school system brought 
up to par by local or State efforts. And in 
recent years local communities and States 
have made herculean efforts to keep up with 
the demand for more and better schoolrooms 
and for more and better paid teachers, Yet 
there is a serious shortage of both today. 

The chief stumbling block, as you all 
know, is tax resources. At the moment local 
tax resources are stretched to the breaking 
point. 

The Federal Government does have the 
tax resources to be of assistance and this 
Federal aid can be rendered in such a way 
as to leave local control unimpaired. It can 
also be rendered in such a way as to allow 
States and local communities flexibility as 
to how the funds are to be used, either for 
school construction or to supplement teach- 
ers’ salaries. 

I have talked too long, but I find that 
the question of Federal-State-local coopera- 
tion is not only one of the most interesting 
but one of the most complex questions that 
we face. We must and, I believe, we will 
continue to solve it on a case-by-case basis. 

There is no magic formula, no single equa- 
tion. But where there is good will, mutual 
trust, and a spirit of cooperation, we can 
go forward with a number of vital and 
progressive programs. 

Your association has a program and a 
platform which are so close to those of the 
Democratic Party that I can see no obstacle 
to our going forward together. 

Without Federal and State cooperation 
with, and assistance to, local communities, 
many of our problems will not be solved. 
They will simply canker and increase and 
ruin the life of our communities. 

With continuing cooperation, they will 
be solved and America’s great potential will 
be realized. 

Thank you, 


Vice President Nixon Wrong on Medical 
Care Plan for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 19, 1960 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues the following statement made 
some weeks ago by Vice President Nrxon 
on the matter of medical care for the 
aged. I ask unanimous consent to have 
the statement printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE VICE PRESIDENT REGARDING 

THE ADMINISTRATION MEDICAL CARE BILL 

The administration medical care bill de- 
serves the support of all American who rec- 
ognize the need for better medical care for 
the aged and who want to meet that need 
without adopting a program which would 
open the door for socialized medicine, as 
would the Forand bill. 

It is superior to the Forand bill in these 
respects: 

1. The administration bill provides cover- 
age for 1244 million people over 65 who do 
not have the resources or the opportunity 
to obtain adequate health insurance cover- 
age. : 
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The Forand bill provides no coverage what- 
ever for 4 million aged people who are not 
covered by social security. Over 2 million 
of these 4 million haye incomes of less than 
$1,000 a year. This important group of 2 
million is covered by the administration 
bill. 

2. Under the administration bill those 
who are eligible for the program have com- 
plete freedom of choice as to whether they 
desire to participate in it or to provide for 
their own protection on an individual basis. 

The Forand bill compels all those on social 
security to participate in the program re- 
gardless of whether they need it or want it. 

3: The administration bill provides for the 
use of virtually all medical facilities and 
services, including medical, nursing and 
other health services, in the patients’ own 
homes, thereby serving the need of the pa- 
tient most effectively and economically. 

The Forand bill would put a still heavier 
load on already overburdened hospitals and 
skilled nursing homes, since its benefits are 
available only in institutions. In effect, in 
order to get the benefits of the program, 
those participating would be forced to go to 
hospitals and nursing homes, even when they 
did not desire to do so. 

4. The administration bill preserves the 
opportunity for private insurers to continue 
to expand their insurance coverage for the 
aged. The Forand bill would inevitably 
curtail the opportunity for continued growth 
in the coverage and adequacy of voluntary 
health insurance and would set up irre- 
sistible pressures for establishing a com- 
pulsory health insurance program for all 
people regardless of age—a development 
which inevitably would lead to the social- 
izing of the medical profession, Import- 
antly, the administration program avoids 
that threat because of its basic voluntary 
nature. 

5. The administration program provides a 
comprehensive 10-point benefit program 
which would substantially meet the costs of 
long term or other expensive illness. The 
Forand bill provides only a 3-point benefit 
program limited to the first dollar costs in- 
volved in institutional care and surgery. In 
a nutshell, the administration bill offers 
the best protection against the costs of 
catastrophic illness. 

The difference between the administra- 
tion’s program and the Forand bill goes to 
the fundamental nature of our free society. 
The Forand bill and similar plans would set 
up a great state program which inevitably 
would head in the direction of herding the 
ill and elderly into institutions whether they 
desired this or not. Such a state program 
would threaten the high standards of Ameri- 
can medicine. 

The administration program recognizes 
the medical problems of the elderly but 
preserves our basic American principle—a 
freedom of choice. This would permit eld- 
erly citizens who need medical care to ac- 
cept institutional treatment if they desired 
and would also enable them to stay home— 
a choice which many of them undoubtedly 
would take—and still receive the medical 
care which they need in the advanced years 
of life. 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I think 
the Vice President erred in his assess- 
ment of the advantages of the adminis- 
tration proposal as against those of the 
Forand bill, and I would like to comment 
briefly on the major points in his state- 
ment. 

Even if the administration proposal 
were passed by the Congress, no one 
would receive benefits without the action 
of State legislatures. Ninety-nine State 
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legislative bodies would have to act on 
enabling legislation and authorizations. 
The prospect of favorable State action 
should be judged in the light of the re- 
cent statement by 30 State Governors, 
representing more than two-thirds of the 
U.S. population, advocating that health 
insurance for the aged be provided 
through the OASDI system, rather than 
through Federal-State financing. 

Further, before the claim for coverage 
of 12% million people could be realized, 
each State would have to enter into ne- 
gotiations with insurance carriers, and 
each person potentially eligible would 
have to prove his financial need and 
pany would have to pay an enrollment 

ee. 

And in the highly unlikely event that 
all of that were accomplished, an enrolled 
individual would have to pay medical 
bills of $250 from his own resources— 
$400 for a retired couple—before he 
could receive the first penny of benefits 
from the administration’s so-called 
health program. 

The Vice President states that each in- 
dividual eligible would be free to choose 
whether he wishes to participate. The 
individual’s choice is limited in reality 
only to whether he will accept the ben- 
efits if his State offers them. The taxes 
to finance the program would be equally 
compulsory under the administration 
program as under the Forand bill. And 
how much freedom would there be for 
the individual living in a State whose 
legislature was either unwilling or unable 
to raise the funds necessary to partici- 
pate? As I understand freedom—it 
means freedom to participate—as well as 
freedom not to participate. The Vice 
President seems to understand ‘“free- 
dom” to mean only. freedom from par- 
ticipation in the social security system. 

Vice President Nrxon claims that the 
administration program “preserves the 
opportunity for private insurers to con- 
tinue to expand their insurance cover- 
age for the aged,” while the Forand bill 
would not. Private insurance flourished 
as never before after social security 
benefits were initially enacted, though 
similar fears were expressed at that time. 
Private pension plans have grown in the 
last 25 years to supplement the basic 
social security pension. An identical de- 
velopment can be expected in the health 
field, once basic health protection is 
provided through the social security sys- 
tem 


Mr. Nrxon says that the Forand bill 
would lead to the socializing of the med- 
ical profession. Such a statement is pure 
sloganeering. The Forand bill leaves all 
existing relationships between doctor, 
patient, and government unchanged, 
providing simply a mechanism for pay- 
ing certain bills. 

The Vice President seeks to persuade 
us that the Forand bill would result in 
herding the ill and elderly into institu- 
tions whether they desired this or not. 
I find it hard to believe that Mr. Nrxon 
is not fully aware that no one can get 
into a hospital without being admitted 
by a physician. Providing insurance 
against the costs of hospitalization will 
not result in a massive exodus from the 
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homes of America to the hospitals. In- 
stead, it will remove the economic bar- 
rier to needed hospitalization so that 
medical necessity can govern whether a 
person will enter a hospital. 

Now the task of providing the aged 
citizens of our country with some pro- 
tection against the burden of high medi- 
cal expenses is obviously an immense one. 
It cannot be solved with a single stroke 
of the pen, or with empty promises. 
There is no panacea. After much study 
in both Houses of the Congress, a way 
was proposed by which we could begin 
to meet this problem. It seemed reason- 
able to approach this problem as, 25 
years ago, we approached the problem 
of providing some income security to the 
aged citizens of that generation. The 
earliest pensions under social security 
were, indeed, modest ones but they pro- 
vided the sound basis on which a social 
security program which provides a real 
measure of dignity in old age has been 
built. 

The Forand bill, by covering all those 
eligible for social security, covers the 
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vast bulk of the aged. Social security 
beneficiaries as a proportion of the total 
population are continually increasing. 
Once this large group is provided for, it 
is a simple matter to extend coverage to 
those outside the system as, for example, 
one of the Senate versions of the For- 
and bill—S. 3503—of which I am a co- 
sponsor, already does. No one has come 
up with any suggestion which would pro- 
vide benefits to as many people as would 
the social security approach. 

Expenses for hospitalization are by 
far the largest single item of health care 
costs for the aged. There is no better 
place to start attacking the problem than 
by providing for financing of institu- 
tional care. 

The administration decided on a dif- 
ferent approach. Instead of advancing 
a modest workable program, such as 
those contained in the Forand, Kennedy, 
McNamara, or Anderson bills, the ad- 
ministration took it upon itself to prom- 
ise the American people “the works,” 
in the hope that the fact that it could 
not deliver the goods would somehow be 
obscured. 
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In contrast, no one claimed that the 
Forand bill would solve the problem of 
protecting all of America’s aged from all 
their medical bills, but it does provide a 
firm foundation on which we can build 
in the future. 

We are proud that we have proceeded 
responsibly to meet this vast problem. 
We are proud that we are proceeding in a 
great tradition. Just 25 years ago, when 
the Congress passed the original social 
security Act, President Roosevelt used 
mote words as he signed that bill into 

W: 

We can never insure 100 percent of the 
population against 100 percent of the hazards 
and vicissitudes of life, but we have tried 
to frame a law which will give some measure 
of protection to the average citizen and to 
his family against the loss of a job and 
against poverty-ridden old age. This law, 
too, represents a cornerstone in a structure 
arid is being built but is by no means com- 
plete. 


President Roosevelt understood that 
these problems could be met, one solid 
and constructive step at a time. He did 
not feel it necessary to promise the peo- 
ple everything, while delivering nothing. 
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SATURDAY, Audusr 20, 1960 
(Legislative day of Friday, August 19, 
1960) 


The Senate met at 10:30 o’clock a.m., 
on the expiration of a recess, and was 
called to order by the Vice President. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Most merciful God, who art the foun- 
tain of all grace, the source of all wis- 
dom and goodness, we would lift our 
eyes to the infinite blue of Thy love 
which arches each new day. 

Thou hast called us whose lives so 
swiftly ebb away, to labor with Thee in 
the unfolding purpose of the ages. Ac- 
cepting with humility the call of destiny 
to be the center and leader of a new 
world of freedom, quicken our love of 
America that we may see the shining 
glory of the Republic both as a heritage 
and a trust. Against all odds and evil 
opposition may we keep our passion for 
freedom, our delight in friendship, our 
quest for new knowledge, our hatred of 
falsehood, and our intolerance for that 
which degrades human personality. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, August 19, 1960, was dispensed 
with. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule there will be the 
usual morning hour. I ask unanimous 


consent that statements in connection 
therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


REDUCTION OF NATIONAL DEBT— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent, for appropriate reference, a resolu- 
tion adopted by the board of directors of 
the Iowa County, Wis., Farm Bureau, 
favoring a 2-percent annual reduction of 
the national debt. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the resolution printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


“Whereas the debt of the Federal Govern- 
ment has reached tremendous proportions, 
and 

“Whereas little or no effort is being made 
to reduce this debt, and 

“Whereas it is vital to the financial secu- 
rity of the country that the debt be paid: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Iowa County Farm 
Bureau board of directors go on record favor- 
ing a 2-percent annual reduction of the na- 
tional debt, based on greater efficlency in 
Government operations rather than on an in- 
crease in the annual budget; and be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to Senators ALEXANDER WILEY and 
WILLIAM Proxmire, Congressman GARDNER 
WirHrow, and all county boards of super- 
visors of Wisconsin; also all Wisconsin Farm 
Bureau boards of directors.” 

Iowa County Farm Bureau Board of Di- 
rectors: Donald Peterson, President, 
Roy Anding, M. L. Arneson, Blaine 
Price, John Zemlicka, Clifford Wed- 
lake, Robert Masters, Robert Mueller, 
Ed Tonkin, Harley Rundhaug, Erick 
Fessell, Gaius Davis, Andrew Leuthold, 
Reuben Kritz. 

I, John W. Zemlicka, secretary of the Iowa 
County Farm Bureau, do certify that the 


above resolution was passed unanimously 
by the Iowa County Farm Bureau board of 
orice at a regularly held meeting August 
12, 1960. 


JOHN W. ZEMLICKA. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mrs. SMITH, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, without amendment: 

S. 3800. A bill to provide a method for 
regulating and fixing wage rates for em- 
ployees of Portsmouth, N.H., Naval Shipyard 
(Rept. No. 1858). 

By Mrs. SMITH, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, with amendments: 

S. 3299. A bill to provide for the conveyance 
to the State of Maine of certain lands lo- 
cated in such State (Rept. No. 1860). 

By Mr. CANNON, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, without amendment: 

S. 3269. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Navy to convey certain property to the 
State of Hawaii (Rept. No. 1859). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services: 

Charles H. Cox, for temporary appointment 
to the grade of brigadier general in the 
Marine Corps Reserve. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, as 
in executive session, from the Committee 
on Armed Services, I report favorably 
the nominations of 36 flag and general 
officers in the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Marine Corps, and ask that these 
names be placed on the Executive Cal- 
endar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be placed 
on the Executive Calendar, as requested 
by the Senator from South Carolina. 
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The nominations are as follows: 


Brig. Gen. Chester Arthur Dahlen, Army of 
the United States (colonel, U.S. Army), and 
sundry other officers, for temporary appoint- 
ment in the Army of the United States; 

Col. Maurice C. Harlan, Regular Air Force, 
Dental, for appointment to the temporary 
grade of brigadier general in the US. Air 
Force; 

Alpha L. Bowser, and sundry other officers, 
for temporary appointment to the grade of 
major general in the Marine Corps; 

Rathvon M. Tompkins, and sundry other 
officers, for temporary appointment to the 
grade of brigadier general in the Marine 
Corps; 

Rear Adm. Elton W. Grenfell, U.S. Navy, 
for commands and other duties determined 
by the President, in the grade of vice ad- 
miral; 

Lt. Gen. Edward Thomas Williams, Army 
of the United States (major general, U.S. 
Army), to be placed on the retired list in 
the grade of lieutenant general; and 

Col. Bruce Edward Kendall, Army of the 
United States (lieutenant colonel, US. 
Army), and several other officers, for tem- 
porary appointment in the Army of the 
United States in the grade of brigadier 
general. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
addition, I report favorably the names of 
3,569 officers in the Army, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps, in the grade of colonel 
and below. All of these names have al- 
ready appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. In order to save the expense of 
printing on the Executive Calendar, I 
ask unanimous consent that they be or- 
dered to lie on the Vice President’s desk, 
for the information of any Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will lie on the 
desk, as requested by the Senator from 
South Carolina. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. 3870. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harley Brewer; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KERR (for himself and Mr. 
MONRONEY) : 

S. 3871. A bill to amend section 2 of the 
act of April 12, 1926 (44 Stat. 239), entitled 
“An act to amend section 9 of the act of 
May 27, 1908 (Thirty-fifth Statutes at Large, 
page 312), and for putting in force, in ref- 
erence to suits involving Indian titles, the 
statutes of limitation of the State of Okla- 
homa, and providing for the United States to 
join in certain actions, and for making judg- 
ments binding on all parties, and for other 
purposes”; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Statement, prepared by him, relating to the 
establishment of price supports for dairy 
products. 
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ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
MONDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its deliberations 
today, it will stand in adjournment un- 
til 10 o’clock a.m. on Monday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to c 
the roll. : 


PRICE-SUPPORT LEVEL FOR MILK 
AND BUTTERFAT—S. 2917 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as 
the Senate knows, yesterday Senate bill 
2917, a measure to establish a price- 
support level for milk and butterfat, 
was passed. The sponsors were biparti- 
san in their support of this particular 
measure, which will mean a great deal 
to the milk producers not only in Wis- 
consin, in which the principal author of 
the measure, the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] lives, but 
also in the neighboring State of Min- 
nesota, and elsewhere. 

I call this fact to the attention of the 
Senate because previous to the introduc- 
tion of this particular bill the principal 
exponent of a measure of this type had 
been the distinguished senior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], who, 
of course, has been known for his vig- 
orous and active support not only to- 
ward the milk-producing segment of our 
farm economy, but to all segments of 
our agricultural economy. 

I wish to commend all of those who 
joined in sponsoring this bill, which, 
by the way, includes the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] and 
the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], but to pay a special tribute at 
this time to the senior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] for the con- 
sistent interest and the fine work he has 
done in this field down through the 
years. 


HUMPHREY FOOD FOR PEACE PLAN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to call to the attention of the 
Senate that the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Humpurey] is the author of the 
food for peace plan. I ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks an 
editorial from the Great Falls, Mont., 
Tribune for August 17, 1960. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was order to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Great 55 (Mont.) Tribune, Aug. 
A J 
HUMPHREY TO NIXON 

A gigantic new giveaway plan to distribute 

America’s food surpluses through the United 
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Nations to help feed the hungry of the 
world is being developed by the Eisenhower 
administration. 

President Eisenhower had planned to pre- 
sent this idea to the Big Four meeting in 
Paris last May. When Russian Chairman 
Nikita Khrushchev blew up the summit, the 
plan was set back. 

The next heard of it was in a U.S. farm 
policy speech Vice President Nixon made 
at a Republican rally in Minot, N. Dak., 
June 20. 

The Nixon speech was primarily a gen- 
eral preview of his own farm policy ideas. 
That got the most news attention. 

Nrxon also revealed, however, that he, 
Undersecretary of State C. Douglas Dillon, 
U.N. Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, and 
the White House food for coordinator, 
Don Paarlberg, had devised this plan for 
helping to feed the world’s hungry. s 

The idea of doing this through the United 
Nations instead of through the Big Four is 
the new wrinkle intended to salvage the 
plan. But the big bulk would come from 
the United States. 

One curious angle on this Eisenhower- 
Nixon plan is that Congress has had before 
it for more than a year a Democratic food 
for peace plan on which action has been 
stalled. 

This was primarily the brain child of 
Senator Huserr H, HUMPHREY, Democrat, of 
Minnesota, who has been talking about 
using America’s food surpluses as a force for 
freedom since 1957. 

In a St. Paul speech, December 9, 1958, 
HUMPHREY said, “My goal is to use food for 

+ * + to fulfill the Biblical mandate 
to feed the hungry and heal the sick.” A 
month later, the phrase “food for peace” ap- 
peared in President Eisenhower's state of 
the Union message to Congress, but it was 
not followed up. 

The next April Humpnrey incorporated 
his ideas in an international food for peace 
bill. Fourteen Democratic Senators and 
Senator Frank Carson, Republican, of 
Kansas, joined HUMPHREY as cosponsors. 

The bill was revised and reported out by 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee in 
August 1959, after the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration’s State, Agriculture, and Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration officials 
testified they did not want a long-term 
Program. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. The résumé given 
in the editorial shows that since 1957 the 
Senator from Minnesota has been vitally 
interested in this particular proposal. It 
is hoped that at long last something will 
be done to use our surpluses to feed the 
hungry and take care of the sick, and in 
that way bring about an alleviation of 
a situation in which too many people 
in the world find themselves because of 
a lack of proper or sufficient diet. 

Once again, in a vital field, Senator 
Humpurey has shown himself to be a 
dedicated, a farsighted, and a humani- 
tarian leader. 


LEGISLATIVE ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
OF THE SENATE IN THE PRESENT 
SESSION 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, since we assembled a little more 

than 10 days ago, much has been written 
and much more has been said about the 
work of the Senate. The most effective 
answer to those who would besmirch the 
reputation of this great body lies in the 
results which we have obtained through 
the orderliness and speed with which 
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the public business which we returned to 
Washington to transact has been com- 
pleted. 


The Senate has not only legislated with 
care and expedition, but I remind the 
country that since we returned to Wash- 
ington we have approved four treaties, 
one the very important and controver- 
sial Antarctic Treaty. 

We have passed the $4 billion public 
works bill, which has important implica- 
tions for safeguarding the future of 
America. 

We have passed the minimum wage 
bill, which could affect the lives of some 
23 million people now covered by exist- 
ing legislation, and which will help to 
improve the lives of some 4 million addi- 
tional people. 

We have passed a bill which is very 
important to our own defense system, 
and our own small lead and zinc pro- 
ducers, and which will stabilize condi- 
tions in those industries. 

As the majority whip has said, we have 
passed the Proxmire bill, which will 
establish a price support level for the 
milk producers of this Nation and have 
an effect on the economy of many of the 
States of the Union. 

We have approved the recently sub- 
mitted $500 million authorization to as- 
sist our Latin American neighbors, and 
a $100 million authorization to aid in the 
reconstruction of devastated Chile. 

We have passed a measure to increase 
the President’s mutual security contin- 
gent fund by $100 million. 

We have had reported the mutual se- 
curity bill, and the bill and the report are 
now available to any Senator who cares 
to look at them. It is Calendar No. 1921. 
The bill is under the budget request for 
appropriations by $292,650,000 although, 
compared with the House, the bill repre- 
sents an increase of $399 million. 

We have with fairness and care held 
extended hearings on H.R. 12580, the bill 
which is on the desk of each Senator this 
morning, thanks to the very efficient 
work and the “can do” attitude of the 
printing clerk and the Printing Office. It 
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is a medical aid and social security bill 

which will vitally affect medical care 

for the aged and which holds forth some 
hope for our senior citizens who are 
shadowed by the threat of illness. 

This is a record in which all Senators 
can take pride regardless of which party 
they belong to. It is a record which the 
employees of the Senate have helped us 
to produce, and for their devotion and 
diligence I express my gratitude. 

The Senate has made good use of its 
time. We have acted with care and ex- 
pedition. Although we have had some 
extended speeches on extraneous sub- 
jects, and many recommendations in 
connection with legislative proposals be- 
fore us and some not before us, we have 
demonstrated, I believe, that we can pro- 
duce results in 10 days. The Senate has 
made it clear that we have come back to 
Washington to do the job we left when 
we recessed for the conventions. Weare 
on our way to complete that work. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas subsequently 
said: Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that following my brief state- 
ment this morning, with regard to the 
first 10 or 11 days of this session, there 
be printed in the Recorp a list of the 
treaties, together with the bills, on which 
the Senate has acted thus far. It is a 
compilation or box score. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

BILLS AND TREATIES APPROVED BY THE SENATE 
DURING THE FIRST 2 WEEKS OF THE SES- 
SION THAT RESUMED AUGUST 8, 1960 
During the first 11 days of the current ses- 

sion, the Senate has approved four treaties 

and passed six bills. 
TREATIES 

Antarctic Treaty, approved 66 to 21, as- 
sures that the Antarctic Continent and sur- 
rounding areas will be used exclusively for 
peaceful purposes, that freedom of scientific 
investigation will be maintained and freezes 
existing territorial claims and rights in the 
Antarctic. 

Convention of Paris for the Protection of 
Industrial Property, approved unanimously, 
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95 to 0, provides for international protection 
of patents, utility models, industrial designs, 
trademarks, service marks, and trade names. 

Treaty of Friendship and Commerce Be- 
tween United States and Pakistan, approved 
94 to 1, provides broadened opportunity for 
American individuals and businesses abroad 
to conduct their affairs in a more effective 
manner, 

Convention of Establishment Between 
United States and France, approved 94 to 1, 
provides broadened opportunity for Ameri- 
can individuals and businesses abroad to 
conduct their affairs in a more effective 
manner. 

BILLS 


Public works appropriations, approved 
unanimously, 86 to 0, provides $4,030 million 
for public works projects, flood control and 
resources conservation and development. 

Amendment to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act (minimum wage bill), approved 62 to 
34, provides for increasing minimum wage 
from $1.00 to $1.25 over a 3-year period, and 
extends minimum wage coverage to over 4 
million additional employees. 

Stabilization of mining of lead and zinc 
on public, Indian and other lands, approved 
59 to 28, provides for stabilizing the 
of lead and zinc by small producers in the 
United States. 

Milk price supports, approved unanimously 
without a record vote, establishes price-sup- 
port levels for milk and butterfat through 
March 31, 1961, in order to prevent dairy 
prices from going lower than the market. 

Aid to Latin America, approved 54 to 19, 
authorizes $500 million for assistance in the 
development of Latin America and $100 mil- 
lion for aid in the reconstruction of Chile. 

Mutual security contingency fund, ap- 
proved 59 to 14, provides an increased au- 
thorization of $100 million for the Presi- 
dent's mutual security contingency fund for 
fiscal year 1961 to meet emergency needs in 
Africa and other areas of the world. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I also ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
Record a list of the appropriation bills 
that have been acted upon thus far, in- 
cluding the budget estimate, the final 
amount, and the increase or decrease in 
the appropriation bills as compared with 
the budget. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KEATING in the chair). The Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Does the Senator from 
Wisconsin wish to make an insertion in 
the RECORD? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I understood that 
we were in the morning hour. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor from New York can be recognized for 
3 minutes, unless he wishes to parcel out 
the time to other Senators. Otherwise 
we can complete the morning hour. 

Mr. JAVITS. I seek no recognition at 
this time. 


HUNGARIAN PEOPLE AND ST. STE- 
PHEN ARE HONORED ON AUGUST 
20 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President in the 
annals of the Hungarian people their first 
great King and patron saint, Stephen I, 
occupies a prominent place. It was he 
who founded the Hungarian state at the 
beginning of the 11th century. Receiv- 
ing his crown from Pope Sylvester I in 
the year 1001, he worked effectively to 
spread the Christian belief among the 
Many pagan groups who lived in the 
country. Through his great wisdom and 
political skill he succeeded in welding 
these often dissident groups into a single 
nation, and accomplished the even 
greater feat of winning their love and 
loyalty. 

The great St. Stephen provides us with 
an example that is not irrelevant to mod- 
ern times. For while he was extending 
the sovereignty of his crown over differ- 
ing groups, he practised tolerance and 
allowed them to maintain their own ways 
of life, even where these differed radi- 
cally from the patterns which he might 
have preferred. In this one can see a 
classic case of union through diversity. 


Like the United States, the motto of 
medieval Hungary under St. Stephen 
might have been “E Pluribus Unum”— 
“Out of many, one.” 

Today, August 20, Hungarian people 
all over the world honor the memory of 
this great king, the noted champion of 
freedom and free institutions. The 
heroism of Hungarians in the revolution 
of the fall of 1956 is a more recent and 
vivid talisman of the devotion of these 
people to the cause of liberty. Those who 
rose up against the alien ideology that 
enslaved them were acting in the great 
tradition first established by Stephen I. 
It is fitting, therefore, that today, St. 
Stephen’s day, we honor both the mem- 
ory of a noble saint and the heroic fight 
of the Hungarian people for freedom. 


MEDICAL ASSISTANCE FOR THE 
AGED 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a letter from an elderly Wis- 
consin resident who recognizes the very 
serious need for health insurance, but 
deeply resents the necessity for taking a 
pauper’s oath in order to qualify for it. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dear Senator: I am disgusted. How can 
some members of the Finance Committee 
ask that a person needing medical assist- 
ance “pauperize” himself before help can 
be granted. 

For your information, I had $5,200 equity 
on my former home, but now I only have an 
equity of $4,000. I had to sacrifice my former 
home in order to pay my bills. 

But if the State will have to help pay my 
hospital bills, I will be forced to declare 
myself a pauper or else I won't receive any 
assistance. 

Of course a lot of people are able to pay 
their own way, but if they can get some- 
thing for nothing, they try to, which makes 
it kind of hard on people who need help. 


CAPITAL TIMES AND MILWAUKEE 
JOURNAL, CHAMPIONS OF INTER- 
NATIONAL COOPERATION, OPPOSE 
$600 MILLION BLANK CHECK FOR 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Capital Times, of Madison, has been a 
crusader for justice, humanity, and gen- 
erosity in our dealing with foreign coun- 
tries for more than 40 years. It has en- 
thusiastically championed many of this 
country’s foreign aid proposals, although 
in doing so it has had to contradict the 
well-known isolationism of Wisconsin. 

As a frontline fighter for foreign aid I 
think its criticism of the President’s re- 
quest for a $600 million blank-check au- 
thorization bill, which the Senate passed 
last night by a 54 to 19 vote, deserves at- 
tention. Of course, the horse has been 
stolen on that proposal, and there is lit- 
tle use in locking this particular barn 
door. 

But, Mr. President, the warning of this 
newspaper with its strong, humane, in- 
ternationalist sentiments on the foolish- 
ness of trying to spend our way out of 
trouble should be heard and pondered by 
the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial from this paper be printed in the 
Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Can We Spenp Our Way OUT or TROUBLE 
IN LATIN AMERICA? 

With no dissenting votes the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee has voted to ap- 
prove President Eisenhower's request for $600 
million to carry on an economic develop- 
ment program in Latin America. 

This may well be a classic case of locking 
the barn door after the horse has been stolen. 
It is altogether typical of the attitude that 
prevails in Washington—that we can buy our 
way out of the troubles into which our 
neglect and bumbling take us. 
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For almost 8 years the Eisenhower admin- 
istration has been indifferent toward the 
worsening situation in Latin America, allow- 
ing the good will built up by the good-neigh- 
bor policy of Roosevelt to be dissipated. 

The late Secretary of State Dulles was not 
interested in Latin America and, since he 
was the foreign policy of the administration, 
no one else was. There were a few voices 
who spoke up occasionally, such as Nelson 
Rockefeller, but they were regarded with 
about as much seriousness as the sandwich 
man carrying a “Repent” sign outside a Las 
Vegas saloon. 

Meanwhile, we were cavorting with the 
dictators in Latin America, earning the in- 
creased distrust of the people. Whatever 
policy we did have was to shore up these 
tyrants. 

Then came Castro and our troubles with 
him and the administration suddenly dis- 
covered our neighbors to the south. Wash- 
ington is scared and when it gets scared it 
instinctively starts to spend money. 

We are not going to fool the Latin Ameri- 
cans by this sudden decision to buy some 
good will. We are not even fooling ourselves 
for the President’s bill is already being re- 
ferred to around Washington as the Castro 
bill. 


There is need of a broad program of re- 
building the good neighbor policy—a pro- 
gram in which this country provides finan- 
cial help but in which the Latin American 
countries participate in the policymaking. 

The sad fact is that it may be too late. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, ear- 
lier this week I had printed in the Recorp 
an editorial from the Milwaukee Journal 
which has a very long and consistent 
record of championing international co- 
operation and of generous assistance to 
foreign countries, even at the cost of 
great financial sacrifice abroad. For the 
first time in a long, long time, the Mil- 
waukee Journal spoke out against a 
major, comprehensive foreign aid pro- 
posal. It asked the Senate not to ap- 
prove the South American blank check 
we figuratively signed last night. The 
Milwaukee Journal opposed the South 
American authorization on the grounds 
that the Congress should exercise pru- 
dent judgment, that it should insist on 
a study of the facts—at least some 
facts—before making an authorization 
for the expenditure of such an immense 
amount of the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. President, when newspapers like 
the Madison Capital Times and the Mil- 
waukee Journal, firm and established 
friends of international cooperation, 
protest and oppose this kind of program, 
I think it is time that the greatest de- 
liberative body in the world take a long, 
careful, hard look at the proposal. The 
price of this unfortunate bobtailed ses- 
sion is that we are rushing through legis- 
lation—short circuiting the vital author- 
ization process, limiting debate to meet 
a temporary, ad hoc diplomatic situation 
that confronts the Secretary of State. 
We act without knowing what we are au- 
thorizing this huge amount of money for, 
without any details or even illustrative 
material. 

In doing so we insult our own sena- 
torial intelligence by authorizing the 
spending of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars without insisting on a full explana- 
tion of the merits of the specific projects. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may speak for 2 additional 
minutes. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I should like to call 
to the attention of the Senator the fact 
that the arguments which he expounded 
last night and which he is repeating this 
morning are all very meritorious and 
have all been given consideration by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. The 
Senate owes a debt of gratitude to the 
chairman of that committee, the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], for 
the great perception he showed before 
having the bill reported, in putting into 
the bill guidelines to help the adminis- 
tration formulate a policy. He also 
made it mandatory that the authoriza- 
tion would be not to the President who 
could expend the funds with a great deal 
of unlimited freedom, but to the Secre- 
tary of State, who, of course, would be 
responsible to the appropriate legislative 
committees. The bill also provides that 
before anything can be done, the policies 
and the plans must be laid before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of Con- 
gress for their consideration. 

I would say that when that bill is con- 
sidered and understood in its entirety, 
despite the trepidations that some may 
feel about it, and rightly so, the bill, un- 
der the chairmanship of the Senator 
from Arkansas, represents a good, steady 
job in laying the groundwork for the 
kind of program which I know the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is interested in, and 
which he has approved of consistently 
in advocating down through the years. 

This is only an appropriation. No 
money will be spent until forms, policies, 
programs, and procedures are laid before 
the two committees for consideration. 
So we tried to include in the bill, on a 
unanimous basis, every conceivable safe- 
guard we could, because many of us, like 
the Senator from Wisconsin, felt that 
this program was a little overdue; but 
so long as it is being done now, it should 
be done properly. So we tried to include 
the necessary corrective proposals to 
make certain that it will be. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
distinguished assistant majority leader 
and the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations have made an excel- 
lent case for the bill They have been 
very honest about it. They have said 
they are not wholeheartedly in favor of 
this kind of process; in fact, they do not 
like it at all. They feel that we have 
been pushed into a corner and have little 
choice. They have made a strong case 
for their position, and I hope they are 
right. However, I simply wish to em- 
phasize, as strongly as I can, that we are 
acting, when we act in this way, in a 
totally unprecedented fashion. 

I consulted with Carl Marcy, the out- 
standing member of the staff of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. He 
said, “This is unprecedented.” We have 
never had this kind of authorization bill 
in the past. We are breaking new 
ground and are certainly smashing 
precedent. 

We all know that in the Senate it is 
not possible to legislate on an appropria- 
tion bill. We have to set forth the leg- 
islative policy when we authorize spend- 
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ing. Again and again and again we have 
been told, “No, you cannot legislate on 
an appropriation bill. You cannot under 
our rules determine policy then.” Only 
in the authorization process is there a 
chance to place restrictions or directions 
or controls of any kind on spending. 
Well, for $600 million on South Ameri- 
can aid that chance is now gone. We 
will now spend it without a policy. 

It is true, as the Senator from Mon- 
tana said so well, that there was an at- 
tempt—and a very strong attempt—to 
solve this difficult problem by requiring 
the Secretary of State to have control 
of the money and then by making him 
come back to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and to the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, by requiring the Sec- 
retary to lay down some kind of guide- 
lines. But these are extremely vague. 
We considered those guidelines last 
night. What they amount to is that it 
is proposed that the money be spent for 
health, education, exchanges of visitors, 
and other fine objectives. However, 
there was no distinct, clear policy set 
forth. As the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations himself said, 
there are no real guidelines in this pro- 
posed legislation at all. 

I realize that this is an emergency sit- 
uation. With great reluctance, I dis- 
agree with my leaders on this question. 
However, I think a voice should be raised. 
I recognize, as I have said, that the horse 
has gone; it is useless to close this par- 
ticular barn door. Nevertheless, I think 
it should be made clear that if this kind 
of procedure is advocated again, at least 
this Senator will use every parliamentary 
advantage he can to delay it as well as 
to oppose it, so as to make certain that 
we will discharge our fundamental ob- 
ligation as U.S. Senators—that is to give 
the most careful and thoughtful con- 
sideration before we give our vote. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I think there 
is great merit in some of the questions 
raised by the Senator from Montana and 
the Senator from Wisconsin. I think it 
is always necessary to seek the best and 
to do the possible. 

For 7 years and 7 months, this admin- 
istration has been in charge of our for- 
eign policy. Whether it has been suc- 
cessful in that policy, in our dealings 
with the other nations of this hemi- 
sphere, is a matter for the people of the 
country to judge. However, when the 
Senate returned to consider the business 
which was unfinished, business which 
the House had passed, we were con- 
fronted with a recommendation which, 
once it was made, needed to be acted 
upon before our country’s spokesmen met 
in conference with our neighbors in the 
hemisphere. We were confronted with 
the alternatives of having no plan; of 
having a limited plan with some guide- 
lines which could be reviewed, reworked, 
supplemented, and implemented by ap- 
propriations; or of saying to those who 
would speak for us, “We will continue the 
policy which we have followed, of hav- 
ing no real program of this magnitude.” 
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Confronted with what was before us, 
and the negative position of no program 
at all, it was necessary to choose be- 
tween alternatives. 

I do not criticize any Senator who 
may have questioned the wisdom of the 
action of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. The members of that commit- 
tee are experts. They are men of high 
national purpose. They are men of 
dedication. I know that many Senators 
would have favored a more lengthy con- 
sideration and a more detailed outline 
of what we anticipated would be done in 
the hemisphere and what results would 
flow from it. I assure the Senator from 
Wisconsin, however, that although I fol- 
lowed the alternative of putting my 
country first in trying, as I see it—and 
it is up to each Senator to make his own 
judgment—to go along with the Presi- 
dent in his request, so that his spokesmen 
would be able to have some support; 
nevertheless, I have been assured by the 
Committee on Appropriations, of which 
I am a member, and the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, that they will review 
this program, word by word, step by step, 
and recommendation by recommenda- 
tion. They have made that statement 
to the high officials in the present ad- 
ministration. It will be repeated to the 
next administration which takes office, 
and we will make certain that before 
one red cent is spent, some of the sug- 
gestions made by the Senator from Wis- 
consin and the very great newspapers 
of which he spoke, the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, the Capital Times of Madison, and 
others, are given serious consideration. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may have an additional 2 
minutes in which to yield to the Senator 
from Kansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I fully 
understand the concern of the Senator 
from Wisconsin regarding the proposal 
which the Senate passed last night to 
provide aid to Latin America and Cen- 
tral America. As has been said, the 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations share that concern. I concur 
in the remarks just made by the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

I want the country and the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin to know 
that the committee added an amend- 
ment to the bill as it came from the 
administration, to the effect that the 
reports must be made to the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations and to 
the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

I assure the Senator that in view of 
the feeling in the committee, even 
though we are greatly concerned about 
our problems in Latin America, this sub- 
ject will be restudied. It will be re- 
viewed from every angle before we, as a 
committee, will approve actions to be 
taken in the future. 

As has been said, the members of the 
committee had some misgivings about 
this proposal. But the alternative is, 
Shall we assist Latin America in this 
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way, or be faced with the probability of 
a situation in which we might have to 
incur defense expenditures that might be 
far in excess of what we are presently 
considering in a program to stabilize 
their economy and to provide good, 
sound governments? 

I appreciate the concern of the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin, but I wanted to give 
him some consolation. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Kansas. I do 
not wish to impose on the time of other 
Senators, but I should like to have the 
opportunity to speak for 2 more minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think the remarks 
which have been made are excellent 
statements. I welcome them. They are 
helpful and reassuring. 

The purpose of the authorization is to 
enable the Secretary of State to attend 
the Bogotá Conference and make a firm 
commitment or promise on the assur- 
ance of the Senate and the House—on 
the assurance of Congress. It seems to 
me that on the basis of the way we han- 
dled the Marshall plan, the economic aid 
program, and other foreign aid pro- 
grams, our Secretary of State might 
make a firm promise to any group of 
countries without Congress authorizing 
hundreds of millions of dollars to prove 
he is not lying. This is an honorable 
as well as a generous country and if the 
world does not know that now it never 
will. 

When we come back in January, and 
the requests for appropriations come in, 
we will have to face the situation which 
confronts us. We shall be told, and 
properly so, that we have authorized this 
legislation, whether we like the specific 
proposals which come before us or not. 
We will be committed. So it seems to me 
that having authorized this vast sum for 
South America, we shall have to go along 
with whatever they choose to do simply 
to redeem our promise. 

I yield the floor. 


FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF HAWAIIAN 
STATEHOOD 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
Sunday, August 21, marks the first anni- 
versary of Hawaiian statehood. Just a 
year ago, the President of the United 
States signed a proclamation attesting 
that Hawaii had fulfilled all the condi- 
tions required by the Statehood Act; and 
Hawaii was formally admitted into the 
Union as the 50th State. 

A first anniversary is always an im- 
portant event—whether it be of a birth, 
a marriage, graduation, or any other 
event that has an intimate bearing on 
human experience. 

This first anniversary of the admission 
of Hawaii as a State is of far-reaching 
significance to the 645,000 people who 
make their homes there. The event 
comes as a recognition of a political ful- 
fillment of a hope that had long been 
deferred in their lives. 

While at times they may have been 
somewhat irked by the long delays, I am 
certain that, in retrospect, they now feel 
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that statehood came in the fullness of 
time. 

This first milestone in the history of 
our new State makes it appropriate to 
review the importance of the develop- 
ments that have taken place. 

After looking over the record of the 
past 12 months, I am pleased to report 
that Hawaii's transition to statehood 
has been completed without any great 
difficulty, that our State government is 
functioning smoothly. 

A special session of the State legisla- 
ture immediately after attaining state- 
hood, and a regular session between 
February and April of this year, pro- 
vided for a reorganization of the govern- 
ment under the provisions of the State 
constitution. 

The numerous and complicated prob- 
lems that inevitably attend radical 
changes in government were solved ef- 
fectively. Happily, State finances have 
not been an insurmountable problem. 
The Hawaii treasury has been able to 
absorb without undue strain the addi- 
tional cost of running a State govern- 
ment. 

I am pleased to assert, Mr. President, 
that Congress has been fair—eyen gen- 
erous—to Hawaii in this year of transi- 
tion. In the consideration of the Ha- 
waii Omnibus Act, which helped place 
us on an equal footing with the other 
States, and in considering our special 
needs as an offshore area—particularly 
in relation to securing protection from 
the tidal wave menace—I have always 
found the Members of this body to be 
understanding and helpful. I want to 
express my appreciation and that of my 
colleague and the appreciation of the 
people of Hawaii for this consideration. 

This support for bills important to 
Hawaii has been given not only by Sena- 
tors who were advocates of statehood, 
but equally so by those who had been op- 
posed to it. Senators from every section 
of the Nation have shown themselves to 
be solicitous of the welfare of the newest 
State. 

The first year of statehood has been 
significant also in relation to the pros- 
perity of the people of Hawaii. New 
businesses have been established. Many 
mainland firms have invested in local 
industry, or have opened branch offices 
there. 

These companies have doubtless been 
encouraged to do so by a greater famili- 
arity with our island community, by a 
feeling that we have come closer to the 
rest of the American economy by virtue 
of our being a State. Certainly the enor- 
mous publicity given to statehood has 
been most helpful. 

I also think, Mr. President, that the 
experience of the past year shows that 
the Nation has benefited from the ad- 
mission of Hawaii. It has been a dis- 
turbing year in the area of international 
relations, with repeated crises, and, at 
times, fearful tension. 

Against this background, the United 
States has won new respect and friend- 
ship, particularly in the Pacific and in 
Asia, by admitting to statehood the first 
offshore area, the first State of the 
Union to have a majority of non- 
Caucasian citizens. 
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By this action, Congress gave incon- 
trovertible evidence of the vitality of 
American democracy. It has had a tre- 
mendous impact on the thinking and the 
feelings of countless millions of people 
who are seeking racial understanding 
and national stability. 

When the actions of the 86th Congress 
are examined in the perspective of his- 
tory, I am convinced that the granting 
of statehood to Hawaii, following the ad- 
mission of Alaska, will be judged one of 
its most significant pieces of legislation. 

The action is symbolic of the new 
frontiers in human relationships toward 
which we are marching. It will mark an 
upswing in the affairs of the American 
people. 


BIRTHDAY CONGRATULATIONS TO 
SENATOR AIKEN 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I wish to call attention to the 
fact that today is the birthday of one 
of the most distinguished Members of 
the Senate, the senior Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN]. 

Few Members of the Senate have a 
more distinguished record of service to 
both State and the Nation than does 
the senior Senator from Vermont. 

He began his career as a farmer. In 
1933 he was elected Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the State of Ver- 
mont; and he served his State as Lieu- 
tenant Governor in 1935 and as Governor 
in 1937.and 1939. 

He was elected to the U.S. Senate in 
1940, and was reelected to the Senate in 
1944, 1950, and 1956. 

During his period of service in this 
body there has been no one who has been 
a more conscientious worker in carrying 
out his duties as a Senator. In all the 
Congress there has been no better friend 
of the American farmer than the senior 
Senator from Vermont. I have never 
met a more sincere or dedicated public 
servant. 

I salute him on this, his birthday. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
DAN in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Delaware yield to the Senator from 
Montana? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
could not let this occasion pass without 
joining with the Senator from Delaware 
and our other colleagues in extending 
felicitations and congratulations to the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN]. 

Senator AlKEN has outstanding in- 
tegrity, sound common sense, and un- 
doubted ability. He is modest and re- 
tiring, but his contributions to the work 
of the Senate are indeed great. 

Mr. President, I am happy that this 
body has among its Members a man of 
the great standing and good statesman- 
ship of the Senator from Vermont. His 
contributions have been many and im- 
portant. Not only has he done out- 
standingly important work in the field of 
agriculture, but he is also one of our 
real experts in the field of foreign af- 
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fairs. He had made a solid record, espe- 
cially in regard to our relationships with 
Latin America, to the south of us, and 
with Canada, to the north of us, and, in 
all truth, with the world in general. 

Mr. President, we are indeed fortunate 
to have Senator AIKEN as a Member of 
this body; and I wish to express the per- 
sonal and heartfelt hope that we shall 
have him as a colleague for many years, 
even decades, to come, and that the peo- 
ple of Vermont will send him back to us 
time after time, because he adds honor 
and luster to this body, dignifies all of us, 
and makes us feel like brothers. We are 
all better Senators and people because 
of our friendship with this warm, kindly, 
and understanding man. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I wish 
to join in this tribute to our colleague, 
young GEORGE AIKEN. 

For a great many years Senator AIKEN 
has been a tower of strength in this body. 

His modesty is considered one of his 
most outstanding characteristics. I 
think this is very well illustrated by the 
biography which he submitted for publi- 
cation in the Congressional Directory. It 
states, “Occupation, farmer.” 

Of course, Senator Arken certainly is 
one of the champions of the agricultural 
community in this body. However, he 
might just as well have listed his occupa- 
tion as “scholar, humanitarian, legisla- 
tor.” There are, in fact, many, many 
ways in which his service as a Member 
of this body has been of outstanding 
importance. 

Mr. President, I understand that to- 
day a party is to be given in honor of 
GEORGE AIKEN, and that 30 people have 
been invited to attend. What is more, 
each of them is bringing as a gift a red 
bow tie. One can always tell when 
Senator AIKEN is around, because of his 
fine crop of white hair, his smiling coun- 
tenance, and his red bow tie. 

Mr. President, when one gets to know 
Senator Armen, he finds that he repre- 
sents friendship at its best and its 
highest. 

It is a great tribute to Senator AIKEN 
that our distinguished colleague, the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], 
would rise in this Chamber and say that 
he hopes the people of Vermont will 
send Senator AIKEN back to the Senate 
again and again. 

GEORGE AIKEN is not a narrow parti- 
san. He votes, thinks, and speaks his 
convictions. He is a great American, 
and I hope we shall have the privilege 
of celebrating his birthday for many, 
many years to come. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to join my colleagues on the floor of the 
Senate, this morning, in extending con- 
gratulations and best wishes on the 
birthday anniversary of our very fine 
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colleague, the senior Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN]. 

I think possibly Senator AIKEN and I 
have been drawn very close together be- 
cause of the fact that both of us are 
farmers. He is one Member of the 
Senate who is recognized as one of the 
great agricultural authorities of the 
Nation. 

Coming, as I do, from the great Mid- 
dle West, where there are many agri- 
cultural problems, I have greatly enjoy- 
ed conferring with Senator AIKEN about 
those problems, and have secured from 
him much help in relation to matters 
in that field. 

The Nation is indebted to Senator 
AIKEN for his great interest in agricul- 
ture and its problems. I think the co- 
operatives and the Rural Electrification 
Administration are two agencies that are 
very greatly indebted, indeed, to the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Vermont. 
As I have said, it has been natural that 
I have been drawn closely to him, be- 
cause of our mutual concern with, and 
interest in, the field of agriculture. 

But it has also been my privilege to 
serve on the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee with Senator AIKEN. Al- 
though there are many outstanding 
members of the committee, I wish to 
point out that in that committee I have 
always looked t Senator AIKEN as my 
guide and mentor. He spends much 
time and study on our international 
problems. He is familiar with them in 
many areas, and his advice is always 
sound and respected by every member 
of the committee. The Nation, and the 
world also, are fortunate to have him on 
the committee, because of his thorough 
knowledge and his interest in the sub- 
ject and his insistence on getting at the 
very roots of the matters which cause 
some of our very difficult problems. 

I wish the Senator from Vermont 
many more happy birthdays, and want 
him to know how much I appreciate the 
privilege of serving with him in the 
Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yesterday 
I was delighted to be able to go with the 
minority to pay my respects to the af- 
fable and delightful Senator from Ver- 
mont. He is one of my best friends. He 
is a good legislator. He is a good Re- 
publican. I do not say that about every 
man, but the Senator is a good Repub- 
lican, and, above all, he is a good Ameri- 
can. 

Time and time again I have seen him 
stand up on this floor and defend my 
people. I have seen him travel across 
this country in order to better their 
lives. The homes of the people in the 
Pedernales Valley, where I live, have 
been improved because he has come here 
and we now enjoy the blessings of rural 
electrification, which he and other 
statesmen like him have supported 
throughout the years. 

But he has not confined his attentions 
only to domestic matters; he is one of the 
outstanding authorities on our relations 
with other nations, and particularly with 
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other nations in this hemisphere. He 
has done a good deal to bring about a 
better good neighbor policy with our 
Latin-American neighbors. He has, I 
think as a proper reward, been desig- 
nated to speak for this Nation in the 
United Nations Assembly. 

All those designations and those occa- 
sions speak more eloquently than I can 
for the character and the capacity of the 
Senator from Vermont. I merely wish 
to say that, because he has been spared 
us this long, I have profited from my 
associations with him. I treasure his 
friendship, and it will be my prayer that 
he have many, many more years of 
happy and useful life. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am 
very happy on this occasion to join the 
majority leader and the rest of the dis- 
tinguished Members of this body in say- 
ing nice things about a good friend. I 
have been listening to what they have 
said. So far, it seems to me, there is one 
phase we have forgotten. The Senator 
from Vermont is not only genial and 
friendly, but made an outstanding record 
in his work for the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
I feel that I must give him credit. Com- 
ing from the eastern part of the country, 
he stood firm through the years, and 
when the battle was on, not on the floor, 
but off the floor, he gave of his energy, 
his time, and his fine reasoning, so that 
the St. Lawrence Seaway became a fact. 

There is one thing about GEORGE AIKEN 
that I think is very fine. In committee 
and elsewhere he makes great contribu- 
tions, but again I revert to the fact that 
he is always friendly. The world needs 
men with such dispositions. It needs 
them more than we realize. GEORGE 
AIKEN has an understandable mind. 

Then, he is a sort of “independent 
cuss,” as someone called him. Though 
he comes from New England, he has time 
to think about the Middle West farmer 
and to think about TVA. On many of 
those problems, of course, he and I have 
given of our efforts, side by side, to serve 
the general welfare, and not merely the 
particular interests of a certain group or 
section. In that respect, he is a fine 
public servant. 

I will say, Mr. President, he does not 
look his age. It is a good deal better to 
be young at his age than to be old at 50. 
He carries on with a youthful spirit. 
May the good Lord give him many more 
years of health and happiness and 
service. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, as a 
fellow member of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, I am de- 
lighted to pay tribute to the senior Sen- 
ator from Vermont, the ranking Repub- 
lican member of the committee. He con- 
tributes a great deal of wisdom and ex- 
pert understanding and practical knowl- 
edge to that committee as a farmer, as a 
former Governor, and as one who has 
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worked with every angle of agricultural 
problems. He contributes an infinite 
amount to our understanding in com- 
mittee. 

Also, he contributes something else 
which some experts cannot do, and that 
is a sympathetic understanding and an 
appreciative understanding of the farm- 
er’s problems from the human stand- 
point. 

There are few men I would rather have 
on my side anywhere than the Senator 
from Vermont. He has fought shoulder 
to shoulder, with great success, with the 
Senator from Wisconsin to prevent Chi- 
cago from draining Lake Michigan. I 
suppose this is only a minor matter in 
national affairs, but it is of great im- 
portance to those of us who live in that 
area. 

Also, on big issues in international af- 
fairs, although I am not a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, I do look 
to the Senator from Vermont for guid- 
ance. I read his speeches in the RECORD. 
I listen to him whenever I can. He is 
thoughtful and wise, and provides real 
guidance. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I, too, should like to 
join in the tribute being paid to our 
colleague from Vermont, Senator AIKEN. 
Perhaps my own feelings in this matter 
can be summarized by saying I have the 
feeling he would value the thought that 
he is beloved by his colleagues more 
than any other, and this is how I feel 
about him. He, too, I think, would value 
the realization that I consider him one of 
the real ideological leaders of the Senate 
and of the country, as one who espouses 
a cause which has structure and char- 
acter. It is one of the things that makes 
me feel so deeply about the great intel- 
lectual traditions of New England. That 
a son of the soil can have that quality, 
too, is truly remarkable. 

He has been blessed so far, and I think 
all of us can join in a prayer for him and 
his family for the blessings he has re- 
ceived notwithstanding the vicissitudes 
of life which for him have been very 
difficult and somewhat tragic, but which 
he has taken so remarkably well and 
philosophically, though we know how 
keenly he has felt thm. 

I can only bespeak for him many con- 
tinued years of the kind of living he is 
doing today, which is the kind of living 
he likes the best. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am very happy to have the oppor- 
tunity to join with my colleagues in ex- 
pressing a few words as to how we feel 
about the Senator from Vermont. The 
Senator from Wisconsin said there was 
no one whom he would rather have on 
his side. I prefer to put it a little dif- 
ferently, to say that there is no one on 
whose side I would always feel more com- 
fortable than on the side of the Sena- 
tor from Vermont. 

As the Senator from New York said, he 
is very truly a leader in thought and in 
action of the type which has most typi- 
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fied not only New England, but also this 
country at its best. 

I do not know what birthday this is for 
the Senator from Vermont, and I do not 
care, because in a real sense he is a man 
who does not grow old. If he takes on 
advancing years, as we all do, it seems 
to me it has the reverse effect, so far as 
agility of mind and breadth and scope 
of comprehension and sympathies are 
concerned. 

As is true for all of us, it is for me. 
I look for this to continue indefinitely. 
It is one of the great privileges of my life 
to be associated with him in this body. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
to the Senator from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. President, in the growth and de- 
velopment of our country and of the 
U.S. Senate it falls to the lot of very few 
men—past, present, and future—to be 
judged by their fellow men as outstand- 
ing. In the history of the Senate only 
a few enjoy that highest measure of re- 
spect which places them apart from the 
others. Many names of great past Sen- 
ators come to mind. 

The senior Senator from Vermont, in 
the opinion of his colleagues and of the 
people of this country, is elevated to that 
group. It is a true measure of their 
esteem for his long history of construc- 
tive legislative accomplishments, and for 
his long leadership in the cause of 
America. 

There is only one basis upon which 
GEORGE AIKEN judges proposed legisla- 
tion; that is to answer the question, 
“What is in the interest of the people?” 
GEORGE AIKEN does not genuflect to 
power, he does not bend the knee to any 
special interest group. He stands in this 
Chamber and talks simply and solely on 
the basis of what he believes to be in the 
best interests of the American people. 
He is a courageous, honorable, dedicated 
American public servant. I am most 
proud to salute GEORGE AIKEN as one of 
the great Senators of the United States 
in all its pristine history. I salute him, 
also, as my great friend. 

Thank God, Mr. President, for the 
GEORGE AIKEens. I must add, I am thank- 
ful he sits on the Republican side of the 
aisle. All of us wish for him many happy 
returns of the day and many, many more 
years of the high public service which 
he has rendered to his country and to 
his beloved State. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, it is 
with happiness that I join my colleagues 
in extending congratulations and felici- 
tations to GEORGE AIKEN on this birth- 
day. For many years I have considered 
him one of my very best and closest 
friends. 

In the first instance, that friendship 
was rather derivative in nature, because 
of his very close friendship and associa- 
tion with my immediate predecessor in 
this body, the late Senator Hugh Butler. 
It was with him that Senator AIKEN on 
several occasions came to Nebraska, to 
visit here and there, including the farm 
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of the late Senator from Nebraska. On 
one of those occasions I first met the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Since my entry into this body I have 
learned to appreciate and frequently to 
be the beneficiary of Senator AIKEN’s 
helpfulness and his sympathy with re- 
gard to the problems of a new Senator. 
It did not take me long to realize that 
he is certainly one of the leading author- 
ities in his understanding of and his 
sympathy for the situation of the farm- 
ers and agricultural problems generally. 
It did take a little longer, certainly for 
me, to appreciate his talent and his ex- 
perience in the field of foreign relations, 
because in that field there is not the same 
opportunity for immediate consideration 
of everyday problems. 

I think one of the finest demonstra- 
tions of his wisdom, of his long-range 
perspective, and of his vision for this 
country’s position as a world power, is 
to be found in the splendid report he 
made after his latest trip to Latin Amer- 
ica. I commend it for reading and for 
perusal by each and every one of our 
colleagues, as well as for such wide dis- 
tribution and reading as possible, in 
order that Americans may get the full 
benefit of the very fine dissertation. 

GEORGE AIKEN has spent a lifetime in 
public service. We are very fortunate 
to have him here as one of our col- 
leagues. I join in wishes for many 
happy returns, GEORGE. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, it has been said that no 
greater tribute can be paid any man 
than to have it said that he commanded 
the respect of those who knew him best. 
Those words may well have been writ- 
ten for our colleague and our friend 
GEORGE AIKEN. 


U.S. SUCCESSES WITH SATELLITES 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, every 
American must be thrilled by our Na- 
tion’s achievement yesterday in the cap- 
turing of a returning capsule from the 
Discoverer satellite, which was released 
from the satellite circling the earth in 
space. 

These achievements and accomplish- 
ments in the field of space, so far as our 
Nation is concerned, are so commonplace 
that I am fearful we are beginning to 
regard them as everyday occurrences. I 
think the Air Force is entitled to much 
credit for its ability to capture this mis- 
sile at a 10,000-foot altitude before it 
returned to earth. This is one of the 
great steps in the field in regard to 
bringing back to earth human beings— 
probably the most important step taken. 

I have said I think we are getting to 
be a little callous about these space 
achievements. I do not know whether 
the people of this Nation realize that 
in 1 day this past week the United 
States sent into orbit the largest man- 
made object ever put into space. A 
US. pilot achieved, at 25 miles high, the 
highest altitude ever reached by a pi- 
loted craft. For the first time any- 
where there was recovered by the United 
States an instrumented capsule sent into 
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space. The one recovered yesterday was 
the second. The one captured yesterday 
was captured in the air. The first was 
taken from the water. A Polaris missile, 
designed for underwater firing, was 
launched on a successful 1,000-mile test 
run. The United States shot a missile 
5,000 miles straight to the target. 

Those things did not happen in 
months, but they happened in 1 day, 
and it was this week. I think it is about 
time this Nation began to give some real 
credit to those who are working in the 
field, and began to stand up and speak 
with some pride of our achievements. 

I well remember when, not very many 
months ago, our Nation was concerned 
about the release of the sputnik. It was 
said, We are way behind. We will never 
catch up.” Let us observe what we have 
done. The score on the successful satel- 
lite launchings to date is, for the United 
States, 25 earth satellites and 2 solar 
satellites; for the Soviet Union, 6 earth 
satellites, 1 solar satellite, and 1 lunar 
impact. 

There are still in space, in the order 
of their launchings, 17 of these missiles. 

In the final stages, this Nation has 
made great progress. On that basis, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the REcorp an edi- 
torial which was published in the Chi- 
cago Daily Tribune of August 15, and 
also an article listing the successes with 
satellites, including the number which 
are now in space. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

U.S. Successes WITH SATELLITES Now TOTAL 
27 

The score on successful satellite launch- 
ings to date is United States—25 earth, 2 
solar; the Soviet Union—6 earth, 1 solar, 1 
lunar impact. 

Still in space, in the order of their launch- 
ings, are 17: 

Explorer I, United States, silent; Vanguard 
I, United States transmitting; Lunik I, 
U.S.S.R. (solar), silent; Vanguard Il, United 
States, silent; Pioneer IV, United States 
(solar), silent; Explorer VI, United States, 
silent; Vanguard III, United States, silent; 
Explorer VII, United States, transmitting; 
Pioneer V, United States (solar), silent; 
Tiros I, United States, transmitting; Transit 
I-B, United States, silent; Spacecraft, 
U.S.S.R., silent; Midas II, United States, 
transmitting; Transit II-A, United States 
transmitting; NRL Satellite, United States, 
transmitting; Echo I, United States, trans- 
mitting, and Sputnik IV, USSR., trans- 
mitting. 

Final stages, casings, and other debris from 
many satellites are still in orbit, but are not 
included in this tabulation. 


SECOND CLASS? 


If, in a single day, the Soviet Union had 
sent into orbit the largest manmade ob- 
ject ever put into space; achieved, at 25 
miles up, the highest altitude ever reached 
by a piloted craft; recovered, for the first 
time anywhere, an instrumented capsule 
sent into space; shot a missile 5,000 miles 
dead to target; launched a Polaris missile, 
designed for underwater firing, on a suc- 
cessful 1,100 mile test run, then the calamity 
chorus would unanimously cry that the 
United States was a second rate power, 
hopelessly behind in the space and missile 
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race, and that the time had come to strike 
the flag. 

But. as all of these were American ac- 
complishments, the critics will probably be 
sufficiently charitable to confine themselves 
to lamentations about the missile gap. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
happy that the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas has brought to our atten- 
tion these outstanding achievements in 
the space field. 

All Americans can feel a great swell of 
pride and gratification at the latest 
demonstration of American superiority 
in outer space and science. The snatch- 
ing of a capsule ejected from space at 
10,000 feet in the air marks another 
U.S. first in satellite history. 

The Air Force officials and scientists 
responsible for this truly remarkable 
achievement are deserving of highest 
praise. They are showing us in dra- 
matic fashion what so many of us have 
been saying for many months: that 
America is second to none in science, 
in the race for space, and in national 
military might. 

The space capsule snatch, combined 
with other recent accomplishments by 
our scientists and technicians, including 
the Polaris missile successes, should put 
an end to the talk of those who are 
continually bewailing American efforts 
in these fields. In this connection, a 
brief but meaningful editorial in the 
Rochester Times-Union, of August 15, 
voiced the view I believe many Amer- 
icans hold on this subject. Significant- 
ly, this editorial appeared prior to yes- 
terday’s Air Force breakthrough. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHERE ARE THE JEREMIADS Now? 

Is America doing so badly after all? Suc- 
cessful flights by long-range missiles, the re- 
covery of a space capsule from an orbiting 
satellite, and the launching of a 10-story 
high communications satellite all bear wit- 
ness to impressive advances in the conquest 
of space. 

Where now are the Jeremiads who climbed 
aboard the bandwagon of woe when Russia 
was getting such spectacular results with 
sputniks and lunar probes? We're not hearing 
nearly so much from them these days. And 
for the simple reason that the experts are giv- 
ing us ample proof that this country is not 
condemned to second place in outer space. 

There’s no doubt we did fall behind, and 
there’s no doubt we needed a shot in the 
arm, But all the evidence suggests that we 
have caught up fast. 

President Eisenhower, of course, has been 
maintaining for long enough that the Na- 
tion’s military security is stronger than our 
own critics will allow. The latest successes 
certainly support him, 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
desire to associate myself with the re- 
marks of my colleague [Mr. CARLSON]. 
I think it is most commendatory that 
those matters be drawn to the atten- 
tion of the Senate, as he has so excel- 
lently done. 

Mr. CARLSON. I thank the Senator 
from New York and my colleague for 
their remarks. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
that the unfinished business be laid be- 
fore the Senate for consideration. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1960 


The Senate resumed the condition of 
the bill (H.R. 12580) to extend and im- 
prove coverage under the Federal old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
system and to remove hardships and in- 
equities, improve the financing of the 
trust funds, and provide disability bene- 
fits to additional individuals under such 
system; to provide grants to States for 
medical care for aged individuals of low 
income; to amend the public assistance 
and maternal and child welfare pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act; to im- 
prove the unemployment compensation 
provisions of such act; and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield first 
to the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL], to the junior senator from 
New York [Mr. KEATING] and then to the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] to 
make affirmative statements, without 
losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INCREASE OF AUTHORIZATION FOR 
APPROPRIATION FOR PRESI- 
DENT’S MUTUAL SECURITY CON- 
TINGENCY FUND—AMERICAN RE- 
PUBLICS COOPERATION ACT 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, last 
night when the votes on S. 3861 and 
S. 3855 were taken, I was necessarily 
absent from the Senate. I had been 
informed there would not be any record 
votes on those two bills last night. 

I ask that the permanent Recorp show 
that if I had been present and voting, I 
would have voted “yea” on those two 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the senior Senator from Virginia 
was unavoidably absent last night when 
the vote was taken on the increase of 
authorization for appropriation for the 
President’s mutual security contingency 
fund. Had I been present, I would have 
voted “nay.” I am especially opposed 
to aid that is given the Congo, a coun- 
try that is now in conflict with the United 
Nations. 


AMBASSADOR LODGE DRAMATIZES 
AMERICA’S GOOD FAITH CON- 
CERNING DISARMAMENT AS HE 
NEARS THE END OF HIS UNITED 
NATIONS SERVICE 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 

announcement that Ambassador Henry 

Cabot Lodge will soon step down from 

his United Nations post to campaign for 
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the Vice Presidency serves to remind all 
Americans—regardless of party affilia- 
tion—of the great works performed by 
this man on behalf of his country and 
the free world. He has truly served 
well the cause of peace and freedom at 
this perilous hour in the history of hu- 
manity. 

The present ominous state of affairs 
in the Congo marks a somber and fateful 
challenge to the peace we seek and 
cherish. Indeed, the crisis in this Afri- 
can cauldron threatens the very exist- 
ence of the United Nations as a primary 
force for world understanding and co- 
operation. 

Much of the credit for the world stat- 
ure of the U.N. and for its effectiveness 
in smoothing troubled international wa- 
ters and mediating disputes between na- 
tions must go to Ambassador Lodge. He 
has worked unremittingly, selflessly and 
forcefully for the cause of peace during 
his brilliant tenure as our representative 
in the United Nations. 

Ambassador Lodge’s efforts this week 
in the cause of world disarmament were 
typical of his fine U.N. work. 

In the eloquent and cogent style we 
have learned to expect from him, he pre- 
sented America’s plan for disarmament. 
In his remarks before the United Na- 
tions Disarmament Commission, Ambas- 
sador Lodge outlined once again our 
long-range and specific program for 
achieving disarmament agreement by 
successive steps. He emphasized anew 
our good faith dedication to a workable 
plan under effective control, and also 
enunciated 2 new proposals in this vital 
field. 

As the New York Herald Tribune noted 
in an editorial, Ambassador Lodge's offer 
to give a large amount of our uranium 
for peaceful purposes if the Russians will 
do the same is a dramatic way of dem- 
onstrating this country’s good faith 
on the subject of disarmament. As the 
Tribune also points out, this proposal 
has the very real advantage of cutting 
through the layers of abstract language 
which so often characterize discussions 
in this field. 

The directness and forcefulness with 
which Ambassador Lodge has dramatized 
America’s position on disarmament is 
typical of his superb leadership in the 
United Nations. As the New York Times 
pointed out in an editorial, he has again 
utilized this world forum to lay our case 
before it and mobilize world opinion on 
the side of the United States. 

Regardless of the eventual outcome of 
our efforts to achieve a workable and ef- 
fective disarmament agreement and re- 
gardless of political affiliation, all Ameri- 
cans owe a great debt of gratitude to 
Ambassador Lodge for his tenacious and 
eloquent representation of the American 
point of view in the United Nations. He 
has, indeed, become the “Voice of Amer- 
ica” in the U.N.—the loud, clear voice of 
freedom and human rights—the voice 
the Russians have never been able to jam. 

Because his remarks lay out so clearly 
and thoughtfully America’s views on dis- 
armament, I ask unanimous consent that 
excerpts from the address of Ambassador 
Lodge before the Disarmament Com- 
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mission be printed at this point in the 
RecorpD, as well as the editorials from 
the New York Herald Tribune and the 
New York Times, to which I have 
referred. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 17, 1960] 
EXCERPTS FROM SPEECH BY AMBASSADOR HENRY 
CABOT LODGE BEFORE UNITED NATIONS Dis- 

ARMAMENT COMMISSION 


There should, we think, be no misunder- 
standing as to why the United States re- 
quested this meeting. We very much want 
negotiations on disarmament to resume, 
But we do not call this meeting for the pur- 
pose of conducting negotiations on disarma- 
ment here and now in this Commission. 

The United States knows that the Soviet 
Union at present does not wish to negotiate. 
There were no successful negotiations at 
Geneva and unless the Soviet attitude 
changes there will be no negotiations either 
here in the Disarmament Commission or 
next month in the General Assembly. 

Why, then, did the United States ask for 
this meeting? For several reasons. It is be- 
cause we thought the Commission had a 
right to be informed about the Geneva talks 
and it is because we wanted to present our 
case to the United Nations and to world 
position. We wanted also to present it to 
the Soviet Union. 


SOVIET WALKOUT NOTED 


On June 27 the US. representative at 
Geneva was about to present the new U.S. 
position. At this point the Soviet Union 
walked out of the meeting. There were 
members then who thought that we should 
have a meeting of this Commission. 

The Secretary General thought that such 
a meeting was inadvisable at that time. We 
agreed and we believed that we should make 
an appeal by ourselves to the Soviet Union 
before resorting to the Commission. We did 
this on July 2, but our overture did not 
bring a resumption of talks. 

We think we have a good proposal. What 
I am going to say today not only restates 
that proposal which we made at Geneva, but 
it adds something to it which we think is 
very significant. We do not, of course, insist 
that the Soviet Union must agree to this; 
but we do think that the Soviet Union ought 
to hear it, 

We also think that world opinion ought 
to hear it and ought to hear it in a forum 
like this which is devoted exclusively to dis- 
armament, and not merely hear it in the 
General Assembly, where it is only one of 
more than 80 other issues. 

Now those are some of the reasons why we 
called this meeting, but finally—the final 
reason for which the United States called 
this meeting is because the United States 
believes that the greatest service the Dis- 
armament Commission could render would 
be to use its great influence to have disarma- 
ment negotiations resumed without delay. 
They are now stalled. What we ask of this 
Commission is to do all in its power to get 
the talks going again. 

Now that is what I wanted to say as to 
why we called the meeting. The members of 
the Commission have before them the most 
important papers presented in the 10-nation 
committee, including the U.S. proposal of 
June 27, which was presented on the same 
day that the Soviet Union walked out. 


U.S. DOCUMENT OFFERED 


It is contained in document DC-154, I 
urge members of the Commission to study 
this paper. It proposes a number of con- 
crete measures of disarmament. I mention 
this because Soviet documents circulated in 
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the Commission assert time and again that 
the United States and its allies have pro- 
posed no disarmament measures whatever. 
As you can see from these documents, that 
charge is entirely incorrect. 

The quest for disarmament is long and 
dificult. At difficult moments such as this 
we must keep a clear view of our funda- 
mental goals. And they are these: 

We want a world at peace: not the fearful 
peace of an armed truce, but a genuine peace 
which rests on trust among the nations. 

We want a world in which all nations and 
peoples, both great and small, are secure 
from aggression and can shape their des- 
tinies in freedom. 

We want a world of open societies in which 
peoples are no longer separated by barriers 
of official secrecy and official hatred. 

We want a world whose rich resources and 

scientific prowess will be used 
not for conquest, nor for defense against the 
fear of conquest, but only for the welfare of 
mankind and the growth of the human 
spirit. 

We want world peace under law which is 
inspired by justice. 

And we want the kind of disarmament— 
which is both fair and fully verified—which 
will help the world toward those great ends. 

The United States has pursued such a dis- 
armament policy for many years. We have 
made far-reaching, concrete proposals, 

Only in one field related to disarmament, 
that is the cessation of nuclear weapons 
tests, have we had any real promise of suc- 
cess. Progress there is slow, but the dis- 
cussions are going on. 

This negotiation suggests what might be 
accomplished if the same patient and con- 
structive efforts could be applied to other 
definite, concrete parts of the disarmament 


problem, 
U.S. CONVICTIONS LISTED 


The United States brought to the 10-nation 

talks certain basic convictions born of ex- 
These can be stated as follows: 

A sound disarmament plan must be broad 
enough in scope to take in all kinds of arma- 
ments and armed forces. 

It must be concrete and realistic, tied to 
the growing complexity of modern weapons. 

It must move step by step, always under 
adequate control, toward the ultimate goal 
of complete and general disarmament under 
effective international control. 

It must be so fair at every stage that no 
country will gain a military advantage over 
another country at any stage. 

It must include agreed procedures for set- 
tling international disputes peacefully, in 
accordance with the Charter of the United 
Nations, after complete and general disarma- 
ment has been achieved. 

Finally, before nations can proceed con- 
fidently with great reductions in weapons, 
a sound disarmament plan must reduce the 
enormous uncertainties and risks which exist 
today, which present a real danger of war by 
accident or miscalculations, and which give 
a great impulse to the arms race. 


DANGER POINTS GIVEN 


We know what contributes to these risks 
and uncertainties. There is the danger of 
surprise attack prepared in secret; the threat 
of nuclear attack from outer space; the con- 
stantly mounting stockpiles of nuclear weap- 
ons; and the vast size of armed forces and 
non-nuclear-weapons stocks. 

Those are the danger points which would 
be attacked in stage 1 of the plan which we 
proposed on June 27. This first stage is de- 
signed to build safeguards against surprise 
attack, to stop further nuclear weapons pro- 
duction, to cut down existing nuclear weap- 
ons stocks, to start cutting nonnuclear arma- 
ments and armed forces, and to take the 
steps to prevent the militarizing of outer 
space. 
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When those steps are completed at the end 
of stage one, we believe we will have a much 
more stable situation in which nations can 
move confidently toward general and com- 
plete disarmament—the complete elimina- 
tion of weapons of mass destruction, and 
the reduction of national armed forces to 
levels required only for internal security and 
to meet obligations under the United Na- 
tions Charter. 

The disarmament plan put forward in 
Geneva by the Western Powers on March 14 
and that proposed by the United States on 
June 27 were both designed to accomplish 
these aims and you have already received 
copies of the June 27 proposal. We believe— 
and I believe the other Western Powers also 
believe—that it forms an entirely reasonable 
and practical basis for negotiations and con- 
clusions of agreements which would lead to 
our ultimate goal. 


SOVIET CHARGE IS DENIED 


This proposal is of course not control with- 
out disarmament, as has been alleged by the 
Soviet Union. It contains far-reaching, con- 
crete disarmament measures. It is realistic. 
It envisages disarmament as proceeding 
through three stages, each containing meas- 
ures which are phased, safeguarded and fair 
to all. 

Each of these stages would be carried out 
within an agreed and definite time period 
under the supervision of an international 
disarmament control organization within the 
framework of the United Nations. It also 
reflects our conviction that in the process of 
disarmament no state should obtain mili- 
tary advantage by reason of this process 
over another. 

The first stage, to be embodied in a treaty 
by the 10 nations involved in the con- 
ference, includes initial and controllable 
measures which can and should be under- 
taken without delay. 

The second stage envisages further reduc- 
tion of armed forces; reduction in arma- 
ments of all kinds, and destruction or con- 
version to peaceful use of discarded weapons. 

The final stage of our plan would see the 
reduction of military establishments to 
levels required only for the purpose of 
maintaining internal order, of insuring per- 
sonal security of citizens, and of providing 
agreed contingents to the international peace 
force. 

Here is a list of the concessions to the 
Soviet view which we embodied in our pro- 
posal of June 27. 

1. We included a definition of general and 
complete disarmament, in terms not very 
different from the Soviet definition. 

2. We accepted the principle that each 
measure of a disarmament program would be 
carried out in an agreed and strictly de- 
fined period of time. 

3. We adopted a provision based on the 
Soviet plan of June 2 for a review by the 
Security Council of the progress of disarma- 
ment at the end of each disarmament stage, 
That is something they wanted. 

4. We agreed to a figure of 1.7 million for 
the armed forces of the U.S.S.R. and the 
United States in the second stage of the 
disarmament program. That is a real thing 
to agree to. 

5. We accepted a technical examination 
of measures necessary to control, reduce, and 
eliminate agreed categories of nuclear de- 
livery systems, including missiles, aircraft, 
surface ships, submarines, and artillery. 
This concerned a measure to which the So- 
viet Union had given first place in its dis- 
armament program. 

I think that is evidence of our real will to 
reach an agreement. 


NEW PROPOSALS OFFERED 


The United States refuses to be discour- 
aged. But we should lose no time in resum- 
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ing discussions on some basis which promises 
progress. Modern armaments are constantly 
growing more complex and more difficult to 
control or abolish with certainty. We must 
not wait, as the Soviet Union seems to want 
us to do, while the problems grow more diffi- 
cult and more dangerous. 

As proof of the serious purpose with which 
the United States requests the renewal of 
negotiations, I am authorized to present to- 
day to the Soviet Union two new proposals. 
And I do so now. 

The first proposal relates to ending the 
production of fissionable materials for weap- 
Ons purposes. In the past the United States 
has proposed that when this production was 
cut off, agreed quantities of fissionable ma- 
terials be transferred, under international 
supervision, from existing accumulated 
weapons stocks to peaceful uses—thereby re- 
ducing directly the number of nuclear weap- 
ons now in national arsenals. 

The United States is ready to carry out this 
proposal on a reciprocal basis with the Soviet 
Union. In doing so the United States is 
ready also on a reciprocal basis, to set aside 
30,000 kilograms of weapons grade U, as 
the amount which the United States and 
the Soviet Union would each initially 
transfer. 

Let me say by way of explanation that 
30,000 kilograms of weapons grade U™, if 
used in our modern nuclear weapons, would 
generate an explosive force well over 1,000 
times greater than that of all the high ex- 
plosive bombs dropped by all the warring 
powers during World War II. 


SECOND PLAN OFFERED 


The transfer of that amount to peaceful 
uses by the United States, and an equal 
amount by the Soviet Union, would mean an 
immediate and sizable reduction in the nu- 
clear threat. It would be a real and a prac- 
tical measure of disarmament and I put that 
today before the Soviet Union. 

If the Soviet Union is not prepared to 
join in a plan of this kind, I am authorized 
to propose a second direction in which we 
might now make a start. 

The United States is ready to join the 
Soviet Union in halting by successive steps 
the production of fissionable materials for 
weapons use. We are prepared to shut 
down, one by one, under international in- 
spection, our major plants producing en- 
riched uranium and plutonium, if the So- 
viet Union will shut down equivalent facili- 
ties. 

We are prepared to do this now—with no 
delay at all. 

The United States is eager to renew nego- 
tiations on concrete disarmament measures 
such as these. We are willing to hear new 
Soviet proposals. 

We again invite the Soviet Union to work 
with us—not with the object of one of us 
putting the other in the wrong and thus 
winning a small victory of some sort. Vic- 
tories of that kind are likely to prove hollow 
very soon. 

Let us, rather, join to win a common vic- 
tory for the future of mankind. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
Aug. 18, 1960] 
A Dramatic GESTURE TOWARD DISARMAMENT 

Ambassador Lodge's offer to give 66,000 
pounds of enriched uranium for 
uses under international control if the Rus- 
sians would do likewise is a dramatic way 
of demonstrating this country’s good faith 
in its approach to disarmament, 

The offer has the advantage of cutting 
through the layers of abstract language 
which, after years of fruitless disarmament 
talk, has practically become a dialect in itself, 
The fact that substan amounts of 
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uranium would have to be removed from 
existing weapons in order to make up the 
total adds to the impact of the gesture. 

If that did not suit the Soviets, Mr. 
Lodge went on, the United States would offer 
to close down, one by one, its uranium and 
plutonium plants or turn over their output 
to peaceful international use. Again, the 
Russians would have to do the same. 

There seems to be no way of denying that 
either of these steps, and especially the 
first, would substantially reduce the nuclear 
warfare capacities of both countries. But 
the Soviet reaction has already made it clear 
that Moscow is still not interested in prac- 
tical proposals. It opposes the current meet- 
ing of the United Nations Disarmament 
Commission to begin with—which is an at- 
tempt to resume, in another forum, the 
talks the Soviets broke up last spring in 
Geneva. 

They are instead planning their own show, 
which, they hope, will be a free-for-all 82- 
man summit at the new session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly next month. Whatever be- 
comes of this project, it will do nothing to 
further the cause of disarmament. 

Yet if we are forced to the discouraging 
conclusion that the Soviet Union will never 
become seriously interested in disarmament, 
however limited, unless a combination of 
events should make it politically advan- 
tageous, we cannot accept the prospect of 
a permanent dead end. For there are some 
conceivable combinations of events which 
could well change their notions of just 
what political advantage is. 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 18, 1960] 
THE U.N. AND DISARMAMENT 


Despite Soviet attempts to prevent it and 
threats to boycott it, the United Nations 
Disarmament Commission has assembled at 
its East River headquarters to consider the 
shambles created by the Soviet walkout at 
the 10-nation disarmament conference in 
Geneva 2 months ago. The meeting was 
called at the urgent request of the United 
States; virtually all non-Communist nations 
supported the American request and, despite 
strenuous Soviet lobbying, not one non- 
Communist group of nations agreed to join 
in the boycott, thereby forcing the Soviets 
to attend to avoid appearing isolated. 

This development is all the more signifi- 
cant because the Soviets forced the expan- 
sion of the y small disarmament 
commission to include all 82 United Nations 
members in the hope of dominating it by 
winning support among the new and the 
neutralist nations. Thus far at least they 
have been disappointed. 

As Ambassador Lodge explained, the 
United States called for the meeting not to 
conduct negotiations in it, which is im- 
possible in a body so large, but to lay our 
case before it and mobilize world opinion 
in the hope of influencing the Soviets to 
engage in honest negotiations in the smaller 
technical bodies appointed for that purpose. 
To that end he again outlined the far- 
reaching and concrete disarmament meas- 
ures already advanced by the West to reach 
general and complete disarmament by stages, 
but always under effective control, and added 
to them two new ones to divert atoms for 
war to atoms for peace. 

As usual, the Soviets promptly rejected 
them with arguments that merely demon- 
strated anew their determination to evade 
any controls that would break down their 
Tron Curtain or infringe on the secretiveness 
that is not only a Communist but a tradi- 
tionally Russian characteristic. Controls 
are to them synonymous with espionage to 
find out what they are trying to hide and 
it will take increasing world pressure to 
induce them to modify this attitude. The 
Disarmament Commission can do much by 
concerted action to further this aim. 
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AID FOR THE ELDERLY 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recor an article from 
the Wall Street Journal, entitled “ ‘The 
Aging’: Neither Indigent Nor Childlike, 
They Want Government Aid as Very 
Last, Not First, Resort.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 18, 1960] 


“THe AGING”: NEITHER INDIGENT Nor CHILD- 
LIKE, THEY WANT GOVERNMENT AID AS VERY 
Last, Nor First, RESORT 

(By James W. Wiggins and Helmut Schoeck) 
Seen from our sample, the aging popula- 

tion of the United States enjoys a high level 
of health. Some 90 percent of all respond- 
ents said they were in either good or fair 
health. Two-thirds of our sample declared 
themselves in good health. Only 10 percent 
said they were in poor health. 

The statements about their good health by 
the respondents are supported by the con- 
cluding observations written by the inter- 
viewers. Reading those final remarks, we see 
a profile of the aging that shows them to be 
in good health and in cheerful moods; they 
appear self-reliant and disdainful of efforts 
to single them out for special consideration. 

About two-thirds of our respondents had 
neither seen a doctor nor talked with one on 
the telephone, in regard to their health, 
during the 4 weeks preceding the interview. 
Only 28 percent were planning to see a doctor 
in connection with their health during the 
2 weeks following the interview. 

Almost 80 percent of the aging in our 
sample had never heard from anyone that 
they might need certain things at their pres- 
ent age which they did not need when they 
were younger. 

When we asked the respondents: “Do you 
have any medical needs now that are not 
being taken care of?”—92 percent sald, “No.” 
However, for the remaining 8 percent who 
knew of some unfilled medical needs, we have 
to distinguish various reasons for the failure 
to relieve the need. Financial reasons were 
the least important ones. Often the re- 
spondent would point out that a certain op- 
eration or artificial aids, such as glasses, 
teeth, or hearing equipment, had been recom- 
mended but that some other doctor, or 
friend, had advised against it as not worth 
the risk or trouble. 


MEETING AN EMERGENCY 


This picture of a healthy and well-cared-for 
aging population in the United States is fully 
supported by the economic data on their 
medical care. Only 5 percent of all respon- 
dents in our sample had spent over $100 for 
themselves or their spouses during the month 
preceding the interview. In fact, of the 94.7 
percent who reported expenditures for medi- 
cines and medical care below $100, the ma- 
jority had either no expenses or only a few 
dollars. Only 1 percent in our sample re- 
ported medical expenses in excess of $500. 

So much for the realities. But how would 
the modal (occurring oftenest) aged person 
cope with a medical emergency? To receive 
an answer to that question, the interviewer 
had to phrase his question with regard to the 
social class of the respondent. He asked: 
“Suppose you had a large medical bill and 
no medical insurance, how would you pay 
the bill?” In the case of the lower class 
respondent, he would specify: “Let us say, a 
bill of $1,000"; for middle class people the 
amount was $2,000; and for the upper class 
person a hypothetical bill of $5,000. 

Combining the responses from all three 
social classes, 42 percent of our respondents 
would use cash or a check to pay the bill, 
11 percent would mortgage their homes, and 
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15 percent would use cash value of insurance 
or sell stocks and bonds. Fewer than one- 
third of the respondents gave various other 
ways of paying such a large bill. Thus we 
can say that the modal aging person in the 
United States can cope with a large medical 
bill by conventional and personal means. 
We should note that the question specifically 
inquired about the method of payment in 
case there was no medical insurance. How- 
ever, 64 percent of our respondents did re- 
port insurance for medical purposes, 

The modal annual cash income reported 
was between $2,000 and $3,000. Half of the 
respondents reported incomes in excess of 
$2,000 per year, and 1 out of 20 reported 
more than $10,000 annual income. One 
interviewer was uncertain of the applicable 
socioeconomic category when she found a 
respondent who reported no cash income, but 
owned 300 acres of valuable farmland in a 
Mountain State. We assured the interviewer 
that lack of cash income did not place this 
man in the lower class. Another respondent 
reported his cash income as $400 per year, 
and, when asKed later what he did for the 
community, replied that he helped the poor. 
The modal respondent reported that he had 
no income other than cash, but nearly one- 
third did report other income. 

Cash income is, however, an inadequate 
measure of the financial position of any pop- 
ulation, and particularly the older popula- 
tion. Ownership of a fully furnished home, 
the completion of responsibility for children, 
completion of premium payments on life 
insurance, and similar considerations enter 
the picture. 

A very significant index to financial inde- 
pendence is the statement of net worth. 
The aging were asked to estimate their net 
worth, that is, the cash value of their as- 
sets minus their liabilities. The modal aging 
respondent reported his cash-equivalent as- 
sets over liabilities to be in excess of $10,000. 
This figure referred to assets of the living 
respondent, not “estate at death,” which 
would have included life insurance death 
benefits. Almost 60 percent of the sample 
made up this modal group. 

Significantly, a large number of respond- 
ents spontaneously and energetically stated 
that they did not have any debts, and did 
not believe in buying on credit. This rein- 
forces the data on medical and related debts 
described above. 

Since economic crisis may hit the aged as 
it does the young, respondents were asked 
where they might get a “lot of money for an 
emergency * * * with least embarrassment.” 
The modal group (53.8 percent) listed chil- 
dren and other relatives as preferred sources, 
Friends, church groups, and lodge brothers 
came next, with 12 percent. The only im- 
personal source suggested with any fre- 
quency was the small loan company. 

WORRIES OVER INFLATION 

Concern was expressed by many respond- 
ents over inflation, even before the inter- 
viewer reached the question dealing with it. 
The decade of the 1940's was the most fre- 
quently named period for the first signifi- 
cant awareness of the declining value of 
money. The explanations given by the 
aging for inflation have not yet been fully 
analyzed, but the respondents usually cited 
government, war, labor unions, and big busi- 
ness. The individual who was blamed most 
often by name was Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The modal member would expect the Gov- 
ernment to meet the minimum needs of the 
genuinely destitute aging. But for this 
group the proviso was added, “if there are 
no children,” or “if the children can’t help.” 
When asked where the respondent would 
want to obtain housing in case he could not 
finance it himself, the modal member of the 
sample (43 percent) preferred housing under 
church auspices, Less than one-fourth chose 
Government housing, even in case of great 
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need. One interviewer, a trained sociologist, 
reported that in his rural sample the mere 
suggestion of housing by the State or Gov- 
ernment as a possibility often provoked a 
fright reaction. 

The modal two-thirds (66.4 percent) are 
in retired status, although a number in this 
category are still gainfully employed. The 
typical respondent did not wish to continue 
working after retirement, but nearly half did 
wish to continue. Of the 33.6 percent still 
working, 70.4 percent are working on the 
same job held prior to reaching age 65. 

The modal person in our aging population 
has religious affiliation. Over 80 percent are 
members of a church. If special care was 
needed from outside the family, twice as 
many elderly Americans would prefer to get 
it from their church rather than from the 
State. However, they are far from being 
dependent on the church. They would not 
want the church to assume or proffer family 
or welfare functions. 

Contrary to the usual stereotypes held to- 
day, the aging, even in our large cities, are 
far from being doomed to loneliness, Hori- 
zontal mobility, urbanization, the much- 
cited but rarely specified “social change” 
have all failed to break or even to weaken 
the bond between aging parents and adult 
children. Moreover, it is a social relation- 
ship of true reciprocity. When asked: “Do 
you ever help your children or other close 
relatives in any way?” 72 percent of our re- 
spondents replied “Yes.” 

Peter Townsend, reporting from his sur- 
vey in East London, did not find much “hard 
evidence of neglect on the part of old peo- 
ple’s children. Widespread fears of the 
breakdown of family loyalties and of mar- 
ried children’s negligence seem to have no 

basis in fact. Doctors, social work- 
ers and others who express such fears may 
sometimes forget they are in danger of gen- 
eralizing from an extremely untypical sub- 
section of the population or from a few ex- 
treme examples known personally to them. 
So far at least as the old are concerned, 
therefore, there is no justification for an 
attempt to supplant the family with state 
services.” 

LIFE IS SIMPLER 


Our data indicate that very similar con- 
clusions can be drawn for the United States. 
In fact, when the respondents in our survey 
were asked: “Do you believe that a new 
department of Government could do some- 
thing important for you personally that is 
not being done now?” the majority (60 per- 
cent) said, “No.” 

Social workers and other interest groups 
often insist that modern life has become so 
complicated that our aging citizens need 
someone else to tell them how to take care 
of themselves. But our survey suggests that 
the majority of our older people do not seem 
impressed by an increasing complexity of 
life, nor do they expect this problem to loom 
large within the next 10 to 20 years. On the 
contrary, they can think of many chores and 
problems of daily life that have become much 
easier for them than they were for their own 
parents and grandparents. 

In conclusion, the data presented in this 
paper strongly supports a reexamination of 
the conceptions of the aging in the United 
States. It may be seriously questioned 
whether increasing age is pathological per se, 
as is implied by the alarm with which it is 
viewed by many researchers, professional 
helpers, and policymakers. While attempt- 
ing to study the aging, the social scien- 
tists may make them objects, rather than 
persons, and in so doing produce problems 
where none previously existed. There seems 
little doubt that the (widespread) caricature 
of the aging derives from application of the 
experience of a generation ago to a new type 
of over-65 population. 
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Finally it must be emphasized that this 
paper does not deny that parts of our popu- 
lation of all ages, including old age, are de- 
pendent, inadequate, ill, and unemployed. 
The authors share feelings of sympathy for 
such persons. The study here reported, how- 
ever, shows that the aging, like others in our 
population, are not characteristically de- 
pendent, inadequate, ill, or senile. 

It is hoped that further research into the 
normal can be carried out, Since all re- 
sources are limited, whether of family, kin, 
private or public agencies, the recognition 
that the dependent and helpless in our aging 
population are limited in number will allow 
available resources to be applied with dis- 
crimination, with far greater hope of return 
to the society and to its people. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1960 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 12580), the social 
security amendments of 1960. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the bill, H.R. 12580, as amended by the 
Committee on Finance, makes many 
worthwhile improvements in the Social 
Security Act relating to the old-age and 
survivors, and disability insurance, old- 
age assistance, aid to the blind, maternal 
and child welfare, and unemployment 
compensation provisions. It liberalizes 
the eligibility requirements for social se- 
curity benefits so that approximately 
125,000 disabled workers and an equal 
number of dependents may qualify for 
benefits immediately irrespective of age. 

I have placed on the desk of each 
Member of the Senate a Finance Com- 
mittee pamphlet showing the major dif- 
ferences in the present social security 
law and H.R. 12580 as reported by the 
Committee on Finance, the principal 
features of which I shall briefly sum- 
marize. 

First, however, I wish to say that this 
bill is the result of many months of study 
and research on the subject of medical 
care for the aged. This has included 
testimony presented in the extensive 
public hearings held by the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, and the ad- 
ditional hearings by the Committee on 
Finance on the House-passed bill and 
certain other health care proposals which 
had been advanced in the Senate. The 
committee is cognizant of the many 
problems which exist in this area and 
the difficulties attendant upon the vari- 
ous approaches which have been ad- 
vanced. 

The medical plan adopted by the Fi- 
nance Committee was proposed jointly 
by the senior Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Kerr] and the junior Senator from 
Delaware (Mr. Frear]. Other members 
of the committee who joined as cospon- 
sors are the junior Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lone]; the junior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS]; the senior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]; 
the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CARL SON]; and the senior Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Bennett]. This amendment 
was adopted by a record vote of 12 yeas 
to 4 nays. Six Democrats and six Re- 
publicans voted in favor of the amend- 
ment, and four Democrats voted against 
it, 
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Therefore, a majority of the Demo- 
cratic members of the committee voted 
in favor of the amendment, and all the 
Republican members voted for it. I fa- 
vor enactment of this bill with the Kerr- 
Frear medical care amendment. 

The Federal-State plan proposed by 
the Finance Committee inaugurates a 
medical care program for the aged in 
our country who are unable to pay their 
medical bills when illness occurs or con- 
tinues. This program is established un- 
der title I of the Social Security Act. It 
provides additional matching funds to 
the States to, first, establish a new or 
improve their existing medical care pro- 
gram for those on the old-age assist- 
ance rolls and second, initiate a new pro- 
gram designed to furnish medical assist- 
ance to those needy elderly citizens who 
are not eligible for old-age assistance 
but who are financially unable to pay 
for the medical and hospital care needed 
to preserve their health and prolong 
their life. This twofold plan would 
thus cover all medically needy, aged 65 
or over, whether or not they are eligible 
for old-age assistance or whether or not 
they are eligible for the benefits under 
the social security or any other retire- 
ment program, subject only to the par- 
ticipation by the State of which they 
are resident. 

Participation in the Federal-State pro- 
gram is completely optional with the 
States, with each State determining the 
extent and character of its own program 
and the standards of eligibility. 

For those on the old-age assistance 
rolls, the Kerr-Frear amendment pro- 
vides for Federal matching of vendor 
medical care of $12 a month per recip- 
ient which would be in addition to the 
present $65 maximum for Federal 
matching for old-age assistance; the 
Federal share to be 50 to 80 percent de- 
pending on the per capita income of the 
State, where the State monthly payment 
is over $65, and 65 to 80 percent depend- 
ing on the per capita income of the State 
5 the monthly payment is under 

65. 

For the other medically needy individ- 
uals, the Federal share would be 50 to 80 
percent with no dollar maximum for 
medical care. 

There is no Federal limitation on med- 
ical service provided under the bill. The 
Federal Government will participate un- 
der the matching formula in any pro- 
gram which provides any or all of the 
following services: 

. Inpatient hospital services; 

. Skilled nursing-home services; 

. Physicians’ services; 

. Outpatient hospital services; 

. Home health care services; 

. Private duty nursing services; 

. Physical therapy and related services; 
Dental services; 

. Laboratory and X-ray services; 

10, Prescribed drugs, eyeglasses, dentures, 
and prosthetic devices; 

11. Diagnostic, screening, and preventive 
services; and 

12. Any other medical care or remedial 
care recognized under State law. 

A State may, if it wishes, include medical 
services provided by osteopaths, chiroprac- 
tors, and optometrists, and remedial services 
provided by Christian Science practitioners. 
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The medical plan advocated by the 
Finance Committee represents a realistic 
and workable plan. States can take ad- 
vantage of its provisions in part or in 
whole beginning October 1, 1960. 

The financial incentive in the Finance 
Committee plan should enable every 
State to improve the medical services 
now provided under their old-age assist- 
ance programs and extend such services 
to every other person over 65 years of age 
who is unable to secure medical services. 
This would include those under the so- 
cial security system, railroad retirement 
system, civil service system, or any other 
public or private retirement system, 
whether such person is retired or still 
working subject only to the standards 
determined by the State. It would cover 
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the widows of such workers as well as 
their dependents who meet the age 65 
requirement and are unable to provide 
for their medical care. 

Under the revised title I, State plans, 
with the aid of Federal matching funds, 
could provide potential protection under 
this new medical assistance program to 
as many as 10 million persons aged 65 
whose financial resources would be in- 
sufficient to cover sizable medical ex- 
penses. These 10 million would include 
the vast majority of the 12 million indi- 
viduals who are receiving social security 
benefits. Also some 2.4 million people 
on old-age assistance could receive med- 
ical care under the committee’s bill. 

In the first year after enactment be- 
fore all States have been able to adopt 
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or extend such programs, an estimated 
additional $60 million in Federal funds 
would be expended for medical assist- 
ance for the aged. In addition, increased 
Federal funds for matching vendor med- 
ical-care payments in respect to the 2.4 
million old-age assistance recipients are 
estimated at about $140 million. Thus 
under both programs combined the cost 
would be $200 million. I ask unanimous 
consent to insert for the record a table 
showing a State-by-State breakdown of 
the estimated amount of Federal match- 
ing which would be provided for medical 
care. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TABLE B.—Estimated annual Ist-year costs under proposed program of medical assistance for the aged and for additional matching for 
or medical care payments under old-age assistance 
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Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I shall defer 
further discussion of the Finance Com- 
mittee medical care for the aged at this 
time so that I may point out some of 
the other salient features of the pending 
bill. 

DISABILITY INSURANCE PROGRAM 

This bill makes three major changes 
in the disability benefit provisions of title 
II of the Social Security Act, as follows: 

First. Eliminates the 50-year age re- 
quirement so as to enable approximately 
250,000 additional workers who are 
totally and permanently disabled to 
qualify for benefits. 

Second. Strengthens the rehabilita- 
tion aspects of the disability program by 
providing a 12-month period of trial 
work, during which benefits are con- 
tinued for all disabled workers who at- 
tempt to return to work, rather than 
limiting this trial period to those under 
the formal Federal-State vocational re- 
habilitation plan as in existing law. 

Third. Provides that people who be- 
come disabled within 5 years after ter- 
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mination of one period of disability, will 
not be required to serve another 6-month 
“waiting period” before they are again 
eligible to receive benefits. 

EARNINGS LIMITATION 


The Finance Committee added an 
amendment to the House-passed bill 
which will increase the earnings limita- 
tion for social security benefits from 
$1,200 to $1,800 per year. 

I may state that the occupant of the 
chair, the distinguished junior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. JORDAN], was 
one of the Senators who offered that 
amendment some months ago. 
REDUCTION OF RETIREMENT AGE FOR MEN TO 62 


Under another Finance Committee 
amendment men workers and dependent 
husbands would be entitled to elect to 
retire at age 62 with actuarially re- 
duced benefits, in the same way that 
women workers and wives can now make 
such an election. Likewise, dependent 
widowers and dependent fathers of de- 
ceased workers would qualify for full 
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not made for Guam, Puerto Rico, and Virgin Islands, 
any additional expenditures for these juris- 


benefits at age 62 in the same manner 
as widows and dependent mothers of 
deceased workers now can qualify. It is 
estimated that appr 1.8 mil- 
lion men would be eligible to elect to 
retire immediately and receive reduced 
benefits if they so desire. 

The cost of this plan will not be 
greater than if the retirement occurred 
at age 65, because they receive less funds 
during that 3-year period. 

BENEFITS FOR SURVIVORS OF WORKERS WHO 

DIED BEFORE 1940 

This bill provides for the payment of 
benefits to survivors of a worker who 
acquired six quarters of coverage and 
died before 1940. Under the 1939 
amendments survivors’ monthly benefits 
were payable only to survivors of work- 
ers who died after 1939. About 25,000 
people—most of them widows aged 75 
or over—would be made eligible for bene- 
fits by this change. Benefits would be 
payable only for months beginning after 
the month of enactment. 
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INCREASE IN CHILDREN'S BENEFITS 


The benefits payable to the children 
of deceased workers, which now can be 
somewhat less than 75 percent of the 
worker's benefit—depending on the num- 
ber of children in the family—would be 
75 percent for all children, subject to 
the family maximum of $254 a month, or 
80 percent of the worker’s average 
monthly wage if less. About 400,000 
children would get some increase as a 
result of this amendment, effective for 
benefits for the third month after the 
month of enactment. 

OTHER BENEFIT IMPROVEMENTS 

Certain dependents and survivors of 
insured workers would also benefit by 
provisions included in the bill which— 
effective with the month of enactment— 
would first authorize benefits on the 
basis of certain invalid ceremonial mar- 
riages contracted in good faith; and 
second, assure continuation of a child's 
right to a benefit based on the wage rec- 
ord of his father, which is now voided if 
a stepfather was living with and sup- 
porting him at the time his father died, 
or in a retirement or disability case, at 
the time when the child applied for 
benefit. 

INCREASED COVERAGE 

Another opportunity would be pro- 
vided for an estimated 60,000 ministers 
to be covered under the program. 

If the States take advantage of the op- 
portunity offered them, nearly 2½ mil- 
lion employees of State and local gov- 
ernments could obtain coverage for cer- 
tain past years on a retroactive basis. 

The provision of the House bill cov- 
ering American citizens employed in the 
United States by foreign governments 
was also approved, as was the House pro- 
vision covering certain policemen and 
firemen under retirement systems in my 
State of Virginia. 

Other approved provisions would fa- 
cilitate coverage for some of the non- 
covered people employed in positions 
covered by State and local retirement 
systems and for 100,000 noncovered em- 
ployees of certain nonprofit organiza- 
tions. 

COVERAGE OF PHYSICIANS 

The provisions in the House bill ex- 
tending coverage to physicians have been 
deleted because of lack of definitive in- 
formation on whether a majority of doc- 
tors wish to come under the program. 

I have undertaken a poll of the phy- 
sicians in Virginia to ascertain whether 
they desire to come under this program. 

INVESTMENT OF TRUST FUNDS 


The bill would make certain changes 
in the investment provisions relating to 
the Federal old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund and Federal disability 
insurance trust fund so as to make in- 
terest earnings on the Government obli- 
gations held by the trust funds more 
nearly equivalent to the rate of return 
being received by people who buy Gov- 
ernment obligations in the open market. 
The bill will relate the interest received 
on future obligations issued exclusively 
to the trust funds to the average market 
yield of all marketable obligations of the 
United States that are not due or call- 
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able for four or more years from the time 
at which the special obligations are 
issued. Current actuarial cost estimates 
indicate that this change would, over the 
long range, provide additional income to 
the trust funds equivalent to 0.02 percent 
of payroll on a level-premium basis. 

The bill substitutes for the present re- 
quirement that the managing trustee 
purchase marketable obligations unless 
it is not in the public interest to do so, 
a requirement that he purchase obliga- 
tions issued exclusively to the trust funds 
unless it is in the public interest to 
purchase obligations in the open market. 

The bill also provides that the board of 
trustees as a whole shall have responsi- 
bility for reviewing the general policies 
followed in managing the trust funds 
and that in keeping with its responsibil- 
ities the trustees shall meet at least every 
6 months. 

AID TO THE BLIND 

The committee adopted an amendment 
to the House-passed bill to increase the 
exemption of earned income allowed for 
people receiving benefits under the aid- 
to-the-blind State assistance program 
from $50 a month, or $600 a year, to the 
first $1,000 of earnings per year, plus 
one-half of any additional earnings. 
This exemption would be optional with 
the States beginning with the calendar 
quarter that starts after the date of 
enactment, but would be compulsory 
beginning on July 1, 1961. 

Also approved was the House provi- 
sion extending from June 30, 1961, to 
June 30, 1964, the temporary legislation 
which relates to the approval by the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare of certain State plans for aid to 
the blind—namely, those of Pennsyl- 
vania and Missouri. 

MATERNAL AND CHILD WELFARE PROGRAMS 


Both the House and Senate commit- 
tee bills authorize increased annual ap- 
propriations for the maternal and child 
health service programs from $21.5 mil- 
lion to $25 million and the services for 
crippled children program from $20 mil- 
lion to $25 million. The child welfare 
program authorization was increased in 
the House bill $17 million to $20 million, 
and further increased by the Finance 
Committee to $25 million, so as to assure 
services to more counties by providing 
for more child welfare workers and 
equipping these workers through special 
training to provide better services for 
the mentally retarded children. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


The committee approved the House 
provision improving the operation of the 
Federal unemployment account—the so- 
called George-Reed loan fund—by 
tightening the conditions pertaining to 
eligibility for and repayment of ad- 
vances to States with depleted reserve 
accounts. In addition, the committee 
adopted an amendment to increase the 
amount authorized to be built up in this 
loan fund from $200 million to $500 
million. 

The committee did not approve the 
other proposed changes in the unem- 
ployment compensation program be- 
cause of the limited time afforded the 
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committee to the consideration of the 
bill as a whole and the need for further 
study and hearings on some of the com- 
plicated problems involved. 

I shall not attempt to describe the 
many other provisions of the bill which 
will simplify and improve the operation 
of the social security laws. 

I repeat that I favor enactment of 
this bill with the Kerr-Frear medical 
care for the aged amendment approved 
by a 12 to 4 record vote of the commit- 
tee. 

Task unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee amendments be adopted en bloc, 
and the bill as so amended be open for 
further amendments. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Do I correctly under- 
stand that if the request shall be agreed 
to, every part of the bill, including the 
amendments which will have been 
adopted, will be open to further amend- 
ment? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JOR- 
DAN in the chair). That is the opinion 
of the Chair. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may we 
have action on the request of the Sena- 
tor from Virginia? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the request is agreed to. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc are 
as follows: 
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“Sec. 902. Transfers between 
Federal unem- 
ployment ac- 
count and em- 
ployment securi- 
ty administration 
account, 

“Sec. 903. Amounts transfer- 
red to State ac- 
counts. 

“Sec. 904. Unemployment 
Trust Fund. 

“Sec. 522. Amendment of title XII of the So- 
cial Security Act. 

“Sec. 1201. Advances to State 


“Sec. 203. 
“Sec. 204. 
“Sec. 205. 
“Sec. 206. 


“Sec. 207. 


“Sec. 208. 
“Sec. 209. 
“Sec. 210. 


unemployment 
funds, 

“Sec. 1202, Repayment by 
States of ad- 


vances to State 
u n employment 
funds. 

“Sec. 1203. Advances to Fed- 
eral unemploy- 
ment account. 

“Sec, 1204, Definition of Gov- 
ernor. 

“Sec. 523. Amendments to the Federal Un- 

employment Tax Act. 
“Sec. 524. Conforming amendments, 
“Part 3—Extension of Coverage Under Un- 
employment Compensation Program 

“Sec. 531. Federal instrumentalities. 

“Sec. 532. American aircraft. 

“Sec. 533. Feeder organizations, etc. 
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“Sec. 534, Fraternal beneficiary societies, 
agricultural organizations, vol- 
untary employees’ beneficiary 
association, etc. 

“Sec. 535. Effective date. 

“Part 4—Extension of Federal State Unem- 
ployment Compensation Program to Puerto 
Rico 

“Sec, 541. Extension of titles III, IX, and 
XII of the Social Security Act. 

“Sec, 542. Federal employees and ex-service- 


men, 
Sec. 543. Extension of Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act. 


“Title VI—Medical services for the aged 
“Sec. 601. Establishment of program. (Title 
XVI of the Social Security Act.) 
“Sec. 1601. Appropriation. 
“Sec. 1602. State plans. 
“Sec. 1603. Payments. 
“Sec. 1604. Operation of State 
plans. 
Eligible 
uals. 
“Sec. 1606. Benefits. 
“Sec. 1607. Benefit year. 
602. Improvement of medical care for 
old age assistance recipients. 
603. Planning grants to States. 
604. Technical amendment. 


“Title VII—Miscellaneous 


701. Investment of Trust Funds. 

702. Survival of actions. 

703. Periods of limitation ending on 
nonwork days. 

704. Advisory Council on Social Se- 
curity Financing. 

705. Medical care guides and reports 
for public assistance and medi- 
cal services for the aged. 

706. Temporary extension of certain 
special provisions relating to 
State plans for aid to the blind, 

707. Maternal and child welfare. 

708. Amendment preserving relation- 
ship between railroad retire- 
ment and old age, survivors, and 
disability insurance. 

“Sec, 709. Meaning of term ‘Secretary’. 

And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

“TABLE OF CONTENTS 
“Title I—Coverage 

Sec. 101. Extension of time for ministers to 

elect coverage. 

“Sec. 102. State and local governmental em- 

ployees. 

“(a) Delegation by Governor 
of certification func- 
tions. 

“(b) Employees transferred 
from one retirement 
system to another. 

“(c) Retroactive coverage. 

“(d) Policemen and firemen. 

“(e) Limitation on States’ 
lability for employer 
(and employee) con- 
tributions in certain 


“Sec. 1605. individ- 
“Sec. 


“Sec. 
“Sec. 


“Sec. 
“Sec. 
“Sec. 
“Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


“Sec. 
“Sec. 


cases. 
“(f) Statute of limitations for 
State and local cover- 


age. 
“(g) Municipal and county 


hospitals. 

“(h) Validation of coverage for 
certain Mississippi 
teachers. 


“(i) Justices of the peace and 
constables in the State 
of Nebraska. 

“(j) Teachers in the State of 
Maine, 

“Sec. 103. Employees of nonprofit organiza- 
tions. 

“Sec. 104. American citizen employees of for- 
eign governments. 

“Sec. 105. Domestic service and casual labor. 
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“Title II—Eligibility for benefits 


“Sec. 201. Children born or adopted after 
onset of parent’s disability. 

202. Continued dependency of stepchild 
on natural father. 

203. Payment of burial expenses. 

204. Technical amendments with re- 
spect to fully insured status. 

205. Survivors of individuals who died 
prior to 1940 and of certain other 
individuals. 

206. Crediting of quarters of coverage 
for years before 1951. 

207. Marriages subject to legal impedi- 
ment. 

208, Penalty deductions under foreign 
work test. 

209. Extension of filing period for hus- 
band’s, widower's, or parent's 
benefits in certain cases. 

210. Actuarially reduced benefits for 
men at age 62. 

211. To increase the earned income 
limitation, 

“Title Ill Beneſit amounts 

301. Increase in insurance benefits of 
children of deceased workers. 

“Sec. 302. Maximum family benefits in cer- 

tain cases. 

“Sec. 303. Computations and recomputations 

“Sec. 


“Sec. 


“Sec. 
“Sec, 


“Sec. 


“Sec, 
“Sec. 
“Sec. 


“Sec. 


“Sec, 


“Sec. 


“Sec. 


of primary insurance amounts. 
304. Elimination of certain obsolete re- 
computations. 


“Title IV—Disability insurance benefits and 
the disability freeze 


“Sec. 401. Elimination of requirement of at- 
tainment of age fifty for disabil- 
ity insurance benefits. 

“Sec. 402, Elimination of the waiting period 
for disability insurance benefits 
in certain cases. 

“Sec, 403. Period of trial work by disabled in- 
dividual. 

“Sec. 404. Special insured status test in cer- 
tain cases for disability purposes, 


“Title V—Employment security 


“Sec, 501. Amendments to title IX of the So- 
cial Security Act. 

“Sec. 502. Amendment of title XII of the So- 
cial Security Act. 

“Sec. 1201. Advances to State 
unemploy ment 
funds. 

“Sec. 1202. Repayment by 
States of ad- 
vances to State 
unemploy ment 
funds. 

Sec. 1203. Advances to Fed- 
eral unemploy- 
ment account. 

“Sec. 1204, Definition of Gov- 
ernor. 

“Sec. 503. Amendments to the Federal Unem- 
ployment Tax Act. 
“Sec. 504. Conforming amendment. 


“Title VI—Medical services for the aged 


“Sec, 601. Amendments to title I of the So- 
cial Security Act. 

“Sec. 602. Increase in Limitations on Assist- 
ance Payment to Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, and Guam. 

“Sec. 603. Technical amendment. 

“Sec. 604. Effective dates. 


“Title VII—Miscellaneous 


“Sec. 701. Investment of Trust Funds. 

“Sec. 702. Survival of actions. 

“Sec. 708. Periods of limitation ending on 
nonwork days. 

“Sec. 704. Advisory Council on Social Secu- 

rity Financing. 

“Sec. 705. Medical care guides and reports for 
public assistance and medical 
services for the aged. 

“Sec. 706. Temporary extension of certain 
special provisions relating to 
State plans for aid to the blind. 
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“Sec. 707. Maternal and child welfare. 

“Sec. 708. Amendment preserving relation- 
ship between railroad retirement 
and old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance. 

“Sec. 709. Meaning of term ‘Secretary’. 

“Sec, 710. Aid to the blind.” 

On page 6, line 16, after the word “be”, to 
strike out “irrevocable.” ” and insert irre- 
yocable.”; at the top of page 7, to insert: 

“(B) Notwithstanding the first sentence 
of subparagraph (A), if an individual filed a 
certificate on or before the date of enact- 
ment of this subparagraph which (but for 
this subparagraph) is effective only for the 
first taxable year ending after 1956 and all 
su taxable years, such certificate 
shall be effective for his first taxable year 
ending after 1955 and all succeeding taxable 
years if— 

“(1) such individual files a supplemental 
certificate after the date of enactment of this 
subparagraph and on or before April 15, 1962, 

“(ii) the tax under section 1401 in respect 
of all such individual's self-employment in- 
come (except for underpayments of tax 
attributable to errors made in good faith), 
for his first taxable year ending after 1955 
is paid on or before April 15, 1962, and 

“(iii) in any case where refund has been 
made of any such tax which (but for this 
subparagraph) is an overpayment, the 
amount refunded (including any interest 
paid under section 6611) is repaid on or be- 
fore April 15, 1962. The provisions of sec- 
tion 6401 shall not apply to any payment 
or repayment described in this subpara- 
graph.” 


On page 10, line 12, after 1402 (e)“, to 
insert “(3) (B) or”; in line 18, after “1042 
(e) “, to insert (3) (B) or“; on page 11, 
line 12, after “1402 (e)“, to insert “(3) (B) 
or”; on page 17, line 3, after the word 
“before”, to strike out “the first day of the 
year following the year in which this para- 
graph is enacted, or before the first day of” 
and insert “January 1, 1957, or before Janu- 
ary of the third year preceding”; on page 29, 
after line 4, to insert: 

“JUSTICES OF THE PEACE AND CONSTABLES IN THE 
STATE OF NEBRASKA 

“(1) Notwithstanding any provision of sec- 
tion 218 of the Social Security Act, the 
agreement with the State of Nebraska en- 
tered into pursuant to such section may, at 
the option of such State, be modified so as 
to exclude services performed within such 
State by individuals as justices of the peace 
or constables, if such individuals are com- 
pensated for such services on a fee basis. 
Any modification of such agreement pursuant 
to this subsection shall be effective with 
respect to services performed after an effec- 
tive date in such modification, ex- 

that such date shall not be earlier 
than the date of enactment of this Act.” 

After line 17, to insert: 


“TEACHERS IN THE STATE OF MAINE 


“(j) Section 316 of the Social Security 
Amendments of 1958 is amended by striking 
out ‘July 1, 1960’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘July 1, 1961’.” 

After line 21, to strike out: 


“EXTENSION OF THE PROGRAM TO GUAM AND 
AMERICAN SAMOA 

“Sec 103. (a) (1) (A) The next to the last 
sentence of section 202(1) of the Social 
Security Act is amended by striking out 
‘Puerto Rico, or the Virgin Islands’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, 
or American Samoa’. 

“(B) The last sentence of such section 
202(1) 1s amended by striking out ‘and of 
such States, or the District of Columbia’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘any State’. 
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“(2) Section 101(d) of the Social Security 
Act Amendments of 1950 and section 50e) 
(2) of the Social Security Act Amendments 
of 1952 are each amended by striking out 
‘Puerto Rico, or the Virgin Islands’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, 
or American Samoa’. 

„(b) Section 203 (k) of the Social Security 
Act is amended by striking out ‘Puerto Rico, 
or the Virgin Islands’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, Guam, or American 
Samoa’, and by striking out ‘Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands’ and inserting in leu 
thereof ‘the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, Guam, and American 
Samoa’, 

“(c) Section 210(a)(7) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(7) Service performed in the employ of 
a State, or any political subdivision thereof, 
or any instrumentality of any one or more 
of the foregoing which is wholly owned 
thereby, except that this paragraph shall not 
apply in the case of— 

“*(A) service included under an agree- 
ment under section 218, 

“*(B) service which, under subsection 
(k), constitutes covered transportation serv- 
ice, or 

“*(C) service in the employ of the Govern- 
ment of Guam or the Government of Ameri- 
can Samoa or any political subdivision there- 
of, or of any instrumentality of any one or 
more of the foregoing which is wholly owned 
thereby, performed by an officer or em- 
polyee thereof (including a member of the 
legislature of any such Government or polit- 
ical subdivision), and, for purposes of this 
title— 

„) any person whose service as such an 
Officer or employee is not covered by a retire- 
ment system established by a law of the 
United States shall not, with respect to such 
service, be regarded as an officer or employee 
of the United States or any agency or instru- 
mentality thereof, and 

„n) the remuneration for service de- 
scribed in clause (i) (including fees paid 
to a public official) shall be deemred to have 
been paid by the Government of Guam or 
the Government of American Samoa or by a 
political subdivision thereof or an instru- 
mentality of any one or more of the fore- 
going which is wholly owned thereby, which- 
ever is appropriate;’. 

“(d) Section 210(a) of such Act is fur- 
ther amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘or’ at the end of 

agraph (16), 

“(2) by striking out the perlod at the end 
of paragraph (17) and inserting in lieu 
thereof a semicolon, and 

“(3) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“*(18) Service performed in Guam by a 
resident of the Republic of the Philippines 
while in Guam on a temporary basis as a 
nonimmigrant alien admitted to Guam pur- 
suant to section 101 (a) (15) (H) (ii) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 
1101 (a) (15) (H) (il) ); or’. 

“(e) Section 210(h) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“ ‘State 


“*(h) The term “State” includes the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, and 
American Samoa.’ 

1) Section 210(1) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘United States 

„%) The term “United States” when 
used in a geographical sense means the 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Is- 
lands, Guam, and American Samoa.’ 
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„(g) (1) Section 211(a) of such Act is 
amended by striking out the period at the 
end of paragraph (7) and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘; and’, and by inserting after para- 
graph (7) the following new paragraph: 

“*(8) The term “possession of the United 
States” as used in sections 931 (relating to 
income from sources within possessions of 
the United States) and 932 (relating to citi- 
zens of possessions of the United States) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 shall be 
deemed not to include the Virgin Islands, 
Guam, or American Samoa.“ 

“(2) Clauses (v) and (vi) in the last sen- 
tence of section 211(a) of such Act are each 
amended by striking out ‘paragraphs (1) 
through (6)’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘paragraphs (1) through (6) and paragraph 
(8)’ 


“(h) Section 211(b) of such Act is 
amended by striking out the last two sen- 
tences and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

An individual who is not a citizen of the 
United States but who is a resident of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, Guam, or American Samoa shall not, 
for the purposes of this subsection, be con- 
sidered to be a nonresident alien individual.’ 

“(i) Section 218(b)(1) of such Act is 
amended by inserting ‘, Guam, or American 
Samoa’ immediately before the period at the 
end thereof. 

o (1) Section 219 of such Act is re- 


“a (A) Section 2100) of such Act is re- 


„B) Subsections (k) through (o) of sec- 
tion 210 of such Act are red as sub- 
sections (j) through (n), respectively. 

“(C) Sections 202(i), 215(h), (1), and 
217(e) (1), and the last paragraph of section 
209, are each amended by striking out ‘sec- 
tion 210m) (1) and inserting in lieu there- 
of ‘section 210 ()) (1) 7. 

“(D) Section 202 (t) (4) (D) of such Act 
is amended— 

() by striking out section 210(m)(2)’, 
‘section 210(m) (3)’, and ‘section 210(m) (2) 
and (3)’ and in lieu thereof ‘sec- 
tion 210(1) (2)’, ‘section 210 (1) (3)’, and ‘sec- 
tion 210(1) (2) and (3)’, respectively; and 

“(ii) by striking out section 210(n)’ each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘section 210(m)’. 

“(E) Section 205(p)(1) of such Act is 
amended by striking out ‘subsection (m) (1) 
ty inserting in lieu thereof ‘subsection (1) 

1)’. 

“(F) Section 209(j) of such Act is amended 
by striking out ‘section 210(k) (3) (C)“ and 
inserting in lieu thereof section 210(j) (3) 
(C)? 

„(G) Section 218 (e) (6) (C) of such Act is 
amended by striking out ‘section 210(1)’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘section 210(k)’. 

“(3) Section 211(a)(6) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(6) A resident of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico shall compute his net earnings 
from self employment in the same manner 
as a citizen of the United States but without 
regard to the provisions of section 933 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954;’, 

“(k)(1) Section 1402(a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to definition 
of net earnings from self-employment) is 
amended by striking out the period at the 
end of paragraph (8) and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘; and’, and by inserting after para- 
graph (8) the following new paragraph: 

9) the term ion of the United 
States” as used in sections 931 (relating to 
income from sources within ons of 
the United States) and 932 (relating to citi- 
zens of possessions of the United States) 
shall be deemed not to include the Virgin 
Islands, Guam, or American Samoa.’ 
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“(2) Clauses (v) and (vi) in the last sen- 
tence of such section 1402(a) are each 
amended by striking out ‘paragraphs (1) 
through (7)’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘paragraphs (1) through (7) and paragraph 
(9) * 

“(1) The last sentence of section 1402 (b) 
of such Code (relating to definition of self- 
employment income) is amended by striking 
out ‘the Virgin Islands or a resident of Puerto 
Rico’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
Guam, or American Samoa’. 

m) Section 1403(b)(2) of such Code 
(relating to cross references) is amended by 
inserting ‘, Guam, American Samoa,’ after 
‘Virgin Islands’. 

n) Section 3121 (b) (7) of such Code (re- 
lating to definition of employment) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“1(7) service performed in the employ of a 
State or any political subdivision thereof, or 
any instrumentality of any one or more of 
the foregoing which is wholly owned thereby, 
except that this paragraph shall not apply 
in the case of— 

“*(A) service which, under subsection (j), 
constitutes covered transportation service, or 

B) service in the employ of the Govern- 
ment of Guam or the Government of Amer- 
ican Samoa or any political subdivision 
thereof, or of any instrumentality of any 
one or more of the foregoing which is wholly 
owned thereby, performed by an officer or 
employee thereof (including a member of the 
legislature of any such Government or polit- 
ical subdivision), and, for purposes of this 
title with respect to the taxes imposed by 
this chapter— 

“*(i) any person whose service as such an 
officer or employee is not covered by a retire- 
ment system established by a law of the 
United States shall not, with respect to such 
service, be regarded as an employee of the 
United States or any agency or instrumen- 
tality thereof, and j 

“ (ii) the remuneration for service de- 
scribed in clause (i) (including fees paid 
to a public official) shall be deemed to have 
been paid by the Government of Guam or 
the Government of American Samoa or by 
a political subdivision thereof or an instru- 
mentality of any one or more of the fore- 
going which is wholly owned thereby, which- 
ever is appropriate;’. 

“(o) Section 3121 (b) of such Code is fur- 
ther amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘or’ at the end of 
paragraph (16), 

“(2) by striking out the period at the 
end of paragraph (17) and inserting in lieu 
thereof a semicolon, and 

“(8) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“*(18) service performed in Guam by a 
resident of the Republic of the Philippines 
while in Guam on a temporary basis as a 
nonimmigrant alien admitted to Guam pur- 
suant to section 101 (a) (15) (H) (ii) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C, 
1101(a) (15) (H) (ii) ); or’. 

“(p) Section 3121 (e) of such Code (re- 
lating to definition of State, United States, 
and citizen) is amended to read as follows: 

„e) STATE, UNITED STATES, AND CITIZEN.— 
For purposes of this chapter. 

“*(1) Srare—The term “State” includes 
the District of Columbia, the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, 
and American Samoa. 

2) UNITED States.—The term “United 
States” when used in a geographical sense 
includes the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
foe Virgin Islands, Guam, and American 

amoa. 


An individual who is a citizen of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico (but not other- 
wise a citizen of the United States) shall 
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be considered, for purposes of this section, 
es a citizen of the United States.’ 

“(q) (1) Subchapter C of chapter 21 of 
such Code (general provisions relating to tax 
under Federal Insurance Contributions Act) 
is amended by redesignating section 3125 as 
section 3126, and by inserting after section 
3124 the following new section: 


“* Sec. 3125. RETURNS IN THE CASE OF Gov- 
ERNMENTAL EMPLOYEES IN 
GUAM AND AMERICAN SAMOA. 

(a) Guam.—The return and payment of 
the taxes imposed by this chapter on the 
income of individuals who are officers or 
employees of the Government of Guam or 
any political subdivision thereof or of any 
instrumentality of any one or more of the 
foregoing which is wholly owned thereby, 
and those imposed on such Government or 
political subdivision or instrumentality with 
respect to having such individuals in its 
employ, may be made by the Governor of 
Guam or by such agents as he may designate. 
The person making such return may, for 
convenience of administration, make pay- 
ments of the tax imposed under section 3111 
with respect to the service of such individ- 
uals without regard to the $4,800 limitation 
in section 3121 (a) (1). 

“*(b) AMERICAN Samoa.—The return and 
payment of the taxes imposed by this chap- 
ter on the income of individuals who are 
officers or employees of the Government of 
American Samoa or any political subdivision 
thereof or of any instrumentality of any one 
or more of the foregoing which is wholly 
owned thereby, and those imposed on such 
Government or political subdivision or in- 
strumentality with respect to having such 
individuals in its employ, may be made by 
the Governor of American Samoa or by such 
agents as he may designate. The person 
making such return may, for convenience of 
administration, make payments of the tax 
imposed under section 3111 with respect to 
the service of such individuals without re- 
gard to the $4,800 limitation in section 3121 
(a) (1). 

“(2) The table of sections for such sub- 
chapter C is amended by striking out 


Sec. 3125. Short title.’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof: 


Sec. 3125. Returns in the case of govern- 
mental employees in Guam 
and American Samoa, 

„Sec. 3126. Short title.’ 

er) (1) Section 6205(a) of such Code (re- 
lating to adjustment of tax) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“*(3) GUAM OR AMERICAN SAMOA AS EM- 
PLOYER.—For purposes of this subsection, in 
the case of remuneration received during any 
calendar year from the Government of Guam, 
the Government of American Samoa, a po- 


litical subdivision of either, or any instru-, 


mentality of any one or more of the fore- 
going which is wholly owned thereby, the 
Governor of Guam, the Governor of Ameri- 
can Samoa, and each agent designated by 
either who makes a return pursuant to sec- 
tion 3125 shall be deemed a separate em- 
ployer.’ 

“(2) Section 6413(a) of such Code (relating 
to adjustment of tax) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

3) GUAM OR AMERICAN SAMOA AS EM- 
PLOYER.—For purposes of this subsection, in 
the case of remuneration received during 
any calendar year from the Government of 
Guam, the Government of American Samoa, 
a political subdivision of either, or any in- 
strumentality of any one or more of the 
foregoing which is wholly owned thereby, the 
Governor of Guam, the Governor of Ameri- 
can Samoa, and each agent designated by 
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either who makes a return pursuant to sec- 
tion 3125 shall be deemed a separate em- 
ployer.’ 

“(3) Section 6413 (c) (2) of such Code (re- 
lating to applicability of special rules to 
certain employment taxes) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subparagraphs: 

%) GOVERNMENTAL EMPLOYEES IN 
GuaM.—In the case of remuneration received 
from the Government of Guam or any po- 
litical subdivision thereof or from any in- 
strumentality of any one or more of the 
foregoing which is wholly owned thereby, 
during any calendar year, the Governor 
of Guam and each agent designated by him 
who makes a return pursuant to section 3125 
(a) shall, for purposes of this subsection, be 
deemed a separate employer. 

(E) GOVERNMENTAL EMPLOYEES IN AMER- 
ICAN SAMOA.—In the case of remuneration re- 
ceived from the Government of American 
Samoa or any political subdivision thereof 
or from any instrumentality of any one or 
more of the foregoing which is wholly owned 
thereby, during any calendar year, the Gov- 
ernor of American Samoa and each agent 
designated by him who makes a return pur- 
suant to section 3125(b) shall, for purposes 
of this subsection, be deemed a separate 
employer.’ 

“(4) The heading of such section 6413(c) 
(2) is amended by striking out ‘AND EM- 
PLOYEES OF CERTAIN FOREIGN CORPORATIONS’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘, EMPLOYEES OF 
CERTAIN FOREIGN CORPORATIONS, AND GOVERN- 
MENTAL EMPLOYEES IN GUAM AND AMERICAN 
SAMOA.’ 

“(s) Section 7213 of such Code (relating 
to unauthorized disclosure of information) 
is amended by redesignating subsection (d) 
as subsection (e) and by inserting after sub- 
section (c) the following new subsection: 

„d) DISCLOSURES BY CERTAIN DELEGATES 
or SECRETARY.—All provisions of law relat- 
ing to the disclosure of information, and all 
provisions of law relating to penalties for 
unauthorized disclosure of information, 
which are applicable in respect of any func- 
tion under this title when performed by 
an officer or employee of the Treasury De- 
partment are likewise applicable in respect 
of such function when performed by any 
person who is a “delegate” within the mean- 
ing of section 7701 (a) (12) (B). 

(t) Section 7701 (a) (12) of such Code 
(relating to definition of delegate) is 
amended to read as follows: 

12) DELEGATE.— 

„A) IN GENERAL.—The term ‘Secretary or 
his delegate’ means the Secretary of the 
Treasury, or any officer, employee, or agency 
of the Treasury Department duly authorized 
by the Secretary (directly, or indirectly by 
one or more redelegations of authority) to 
perform the function mentioned or de- 
scribed in the context, and the term “or his 
delegate” when used in connection with any 
other official of the United States shall be 
similarly construed. 

B) PERFORMANCE OF CERTAIN FUNCTIONS 
IN GUAM OR AMERICAN SAMOA—The term 
“delegate”, in relation to the performance 
of functions in Guam or American Samoa 
with respect to the taxes imposed by chap- 
ters 2 and 21, also includes any officer or 
employee of any other department or agency 
of the United States, or of any possession 
thereof, duly authorized by the Secretary 
(directly, or indirectly by one or more re- 
delegations of authority) to perform such 
functions.’ 

“(u) Section 30 of the Organic Act of 
Guam (48 US.C., sec. 1421h) is amended by 
inserting before the period at the end 
thereof the following: ‘; except that nothing 
in this Act shall be construed to apply to 
any tax imposed by chapter 2 or 21 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954.’ 
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“(v)(1) The amendments made by sub- 
section (a) shall apply only with respect to 
reinterments after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. The amendments made 
by subsections (b), (c), and (f) shall apply 
only with respect to service performed 
Be as oe saree ne tne eoaeying on 
of a trade or business (other than perform- 
ance of service as an employee) is concerned, 
such amendments shall apply only in the case 


(a), (i), (o), and (p) shall apply only with 
respect to service performed after 1960. 
The amendments made by subsections (h) 
and (1) shall apply only in the case of tax- 
able years beginning after 1960. The 
amendments made by subsections (c), (n), 
(q), and (r) shall apply only with respect 


retary 5 — the Treasury receives a certifica- 
the Governor of Guam that legisla- 


or any political subdivision thereof, or any 
instrumentality of any one or more of the 
foregoing wholly owned thereby, which is 
performed after 1960 and after the calendar 
quarter in which the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury receives a certification by the Governor 
of American Samoa that the Government of 
American Samoa desires to have the insur- 
ance system established by such title II ex- 
tended to the officers and employees of such 
Government and such political subdivisions 
and instrumentalities. The amendments 


after 1960, except that, insofar as they in- 
ve the nonapplication of section 932 of 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to the 
Islands for purposes of chapter 2 of 
and section 211 of the Social Se- 
such amendments shall be effec- 
case of all taxable years with re- 
to which such chapter 2 (and corre- 
provisions of prior law) and such 
211 are applicable. The amend- 
ments made by subsections (J), (s), and (t) 
shall take effect on the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act; and there are authorized 
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2) The amendments made by subsec- 
tions (c) and (n) shall have application only 
as expressly provided therein, and determi- 


ity of any one or more of the foregoing which 
is wholly owned thereby, is an employee of 


any provision of law not affected by such 
amendments, shall be made without any in- 
ferences drawn from such amendments. 
“(3) The repeal (by subsection (j)(1)) of 
section 219 of the Social Security Act, and 
the elimination (by subsections (c), (f), 
(h), (Jj) (2), and () (3)) of other provisions 
of such Act making reference to such sec- 
tion 219, shall not be construed as changing 
or otherwise affecting the effective date 
Specified in such section for the extension 
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to the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico of the 
insurance system under title II of such Act, 
the manner or consequences of such exten- 
sion, or the status of any individual with re- 
spect to whom the provisions so eliminated 
are applicable. 


“Doctors of Medicine 

“Sec. 104. (a) (1) Section 211(c) (5) of the 
Social Security Act is amended to read as 
follows: 

“*(5) The performance of service by an 
individual in the exercise of his profession 
as a Christian Science practitioner.’ 

“(2) Section 211(c) of such Act is further 
amended by striking out the last two sen- 
tences and inserting in leu thereof the 
following: 


The provisions of paragraph (4) or (5) 
shall not apply to service (other than service 
performed by a member of a religious order 
who has taken a vow of poverty as a member 
of such order) performed by an individual 
during the period for which a certificate 
filed by him under section 1402(e) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is in effect.’ 

„(b) Section 210(a)(6)(C)(iv) of such 
Act is amended by striking out all that fol- 
lows ‘1947’ and inserting in lieu thereof (re- 
lating to certain student employees of hos- 
pitals of the Federal Government; 5 U.S.C. 
1052), other than as a medical or dental 
intern or a medical or dental resident in 
training;’. 

„(o) Section 210(a)(18) of such Act is 
amended by striking out all that follows the 
first semicolon, 

“(d)(1) Section 1402(c) (5) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (realting to definition 
of trade or business) is amended to read as 
follows: 

5) the performance of service by an 
individual in the exercise of his profession as 
a Christian Science practitioner.” 

“(2) Section 1402(c) of such Code is fur- 
ther amended by striking out the last two 
sentences and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 


“*The provisions of paragraph (4) or (5) 
shall not apply to service (other than service 
performed by a member of a religious order 
who has taken a vow of poverty as a member 
of such order) performed by an individual 
during the period for which a certificate filed 
by him under subsection (e) is in effect.’ 

“(e)(1) Section 1402(e)(1) of such Code 
(relating to filing of waiver certificate by 
ministers, members of religious orders, and 
Christian Science practitioners) is amend- 
ed by striking out ‘extended to service’ and 
all that follows and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘extended to service described in subsection 
(c) (4) or (c)(5) performed by him.’ 

(2) Clause (A) of section 1402(e)(2) of 
such Code (relating to time for filing waiver 
certificate) is amended to read as follows: 
(A) the due date of the return (including 
any extension thereof) for his second taxable 
year ending after 1954 for which he has net 
earnings from self-employment (computed 
without regard to subsections (c) (4) and (c) 
(5)) of $400 or more, any part of which was 
derived from the performance of service de- 
scribed in subsection (c)(4) or (o) (5); or’. 

“(f) Section 3121(b)(6)(C)(iv) of such 
Code (relating to definition of employment) 
is amended by striking out all that follows 
1947“ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘(relat- 
ing to certain student employees of hospitals 
of the Federal Government; 5 U.S.C. 1052), 
other than as a medical or dental intern or a 
medical or dental resident in training.“ 

“(g) Section 3121(b) (13) of such Code is 
amended by striking out all that follows 
the first semicolon. 

“(h) The amendments made by subsec- 
tions (a), (d), and (e) shall apply only with 
respect to taxable years ending on or after 
December 31, 1960. The amendments made 
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by subsections (b), (o), (f), and (g) shall 
apply only with respect to services performed 
after 1960. 

“Service of Parent for Son or Daughter 

“Sec. 105. (a) Section 210(a) (3) of the 
Social Security Act is amended to read as 
follows: 

“*(3)(A) Service performed by an indi- 
vidual in the employ of his spouse, and sery- 
ice performed by a child under the age of 
twenty-one in the employ of his father or 
mother; 

„) Service not in the course of the 
employer’s trade or business, or domestic 
service in a private home of the employer, 
performed by an individual in the employ 
of his son or daughter;’. 

“(b) Section 3121(b)(3) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to definition 
of employment) is amended to read as 
follows: 

(3) (A) service performed by an indi- 
vidual in the employ of his spouse, and sery- 
ice performed by a child under the age of 
21 in the employ of his father or mother; 

“*(B) service not in the course of the 
employer's trade or business, or domestic 
service in a private home of the employer, 
performed by an individual in the employ 
of his son or daughter;’. 

“(c) The amendments made by subsec- 
tions (a) and (b) shall apply only with re- 
spect to services performed after 1960.” 

On page 51, at the beginning of line 15, to 
change the section number from 106“ to 
“103”; on page 58, after line 18, to strike out: 

„d) (1) Section 3121(h) of such Code (re- 
lating to definition of American employer) 
is amended by striking out ‘or’ at the end of 
paragraph (4), by striking out the period at 
the end of paragraph (5) and inserting in 
lieu thereof , or’, and by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“*(6) a labor organization created or or- 
ganized in the Canal Zone, if such organiza- 
tion is chartered by a labor organization 
(described in section 501 (e) (5) and exempt 
from tax under section 501 (a)) created or 
organized in the United States.’ 

“(2) Section 210(e) of the Social Security 
Act is amended by striking out or (6) and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘(6)’, and by insert- 
ing before the period at the end thereof the 
following: , or (7) a labor organization cre- 
ated or organized in the Canal Zone, if siza 
organization is chartered by a labor 
zation (described in section 501(c) (5) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 and exempt 
from tax under section 501 (a) of such Code) 
created or organized in the United States’. 

“(3) For purposes of title II of the Social 
Security Act, if— 

„() a citizen of the United States is paid 
remuneration for service performed after 
1954 and before 1961 as an employee of an 
American employer (as defined in section 
210(e) (7) of such Act); 

“(B) amounts are paid, as taxes imposed 
by sections 3101 and 3111 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1951, with respect to any 
part of the remuneration paid in any calen- 
dar quarter to such individual for such serv- 
ice and part of such amounts have been paid 
before the date of the enactment of this 
Act; and 

“(C) no claim for credit or refund of such 
amounts paid with respect to such calendar 
quarter (other than a claim which would be 
allowed if such services constituted employ- 
ment for purposes of chapter 21 of such 
Code) is filed prior to the expiration of the 
period prescribed in section 6511 for filing 
claim for credit or refund. 


then the remuneration paid in such calen- 
dar quarter with respect to which such 
amounts are timely paid shall be deemed 
to constitute remuneration for employment.” 

On page 60, at the beginning of line 10, to 
strike out “(c)” and insert “(d)”; after line 
13, to strike out: 


1960 


“(2) The amendments made by para- 
graphs (1) and (2) of subsection (d) shall 
be effective with respect to service per- 
formed after December 31, 1960.” 

At the beginning of line 17, to strike out 
“(3)” and insert “(2)”; in line 20, after the 
word “subsections”, to strike out “(b), (c), 
and (d)“ and insert (b) and (o)“; on page 
61, in the heading, in line 2, to strike out 
“AND INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS”; at the 
beginning of line 3, to change the section 
number from “107” to 104“; at the begin- 
ning of line 12, to strike out “(11),” and in- 
sert (11) or”; in the same line, after “(12)”, 
to strike out the comma and “or (15)"; on 
page 62, at the of line 1, to strike 
out “(11),” and insert “(11) or“; in the same 
line, after “(12)”, to strike out or (15)”; 
after line 13, to strike out: 

“Sec. 108. (a) Paragraphs (2) and (3) of 
section 209(g) of the Social Security Act 
are each amended by striking out “$50” and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘$25'.” 

At the beginning of line 17, to strike out 
“(b)” and insert “Sec. 105. (a)”; in line 18, 
after the word “paragraph”, to strike out 
“(18) (added by section 103 of this Act)” 
and insert "(17)"; at the beginning of line 
20, to strike out “(19)” and insert “(18)”; 
after line 23, to strike out: 

“(c) Subparagraphs (B) and (C) of section 
3121(a) (7) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to definition of wages) are 
each amended by striking out ‘$50’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof 825 

On page 63, at the beginning of line 3, to 
strike out “(d)” and insert “(b)”; in line 5, 
after the word “paragraph”, to strike out 
(18) (added by section 103 of this Act)” 
and insert “(17)”; at the beginning of line 7, 
to strike out “(19)” an insert “(18)”; at the 
beginning of line 11, to strike out (e)“ and 
insert “(c)”; in the same line, after the 
amendment just above stated, to strike out 
“The amendments made by subsections (a) 
and (c) shall apply only with respect to 
remuneration paid after 1960.”; in line 13, 
after the word “subsections”, to strike out 
“(b) and (d)“ and insert (a) and (b)“; on 
page 64, line 12, after the word “he”, to in- 
sert “(A)”; in line 14, after the word “or”, 
to insert (B)“; in line 18, after the word 
“benefits”, to insert a comma and “but only 
if (i) proceedings for such adoption of the 
child had been instituted by such individual 
in or before the month in which began the 
period of disability of such individual which 
still exists at the time of such adoption or 
(ii) such adopted child was living with such 
individual in such month.”; at the top of 
page 68, in the heading, to insert “TECHNICAL 
AMENDMENTS WITH RESPECT TO”; in line 9, 
after the word “each”, to strike out “four” 
and insert “two”; on page 69, line 2, after 
the word “of”, where it appears the first time, 
to strike out “four” and insert two“; in line 
3, after the word “of”, to strike out “four” 
and insert “two”; on page 74, after line 21, 
to strike out: 


“TIME NEEDED TO ACQUIRE STATUS OF WIFE, 
CHILD, OR HUSBAND IN CERTAIN CASES 

“Sec. 207. (a) Section 216(b) of the Social 
Security Act is amended by striking out ‘not 
less than three years immediately preceding 
the day on which her application is filed’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘not less than one 
year immediately preceding the day on 
which her application is filed’. 

“(b) The first sentence of section 216 (e) 
of such Act is amended to read as follows: 
‘The term “child” means (1) the child or 
legally adopted child of an individual, and 
(2) a stepchild who has been such step- 
child for not less than one year immediately 
preceding the day on which application for 
child's insurance benefits is filed or (if the 
insured individual is deceased) the day on 
which such individual died.’ 

“(c) Section 216(f) of such Act is amended 
by striking out ‘not less than three years 
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immediately preceding the day on which his 
application is filed’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘not less than one year immediately 
preceding the day on which his application 
is filed’. 

“(d) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall apply only with respect to month- 
ly benefits under section 202 of the Social Se- 
curity Act for months beginning with the 
month in which this Act is enacted on the 
basis of applications filed in or after such 
month.” 

On page 75, at the beginning of line 23, to 
change the section number from “208” to 
“207”; on page 81, at the beginning of line 
8, to change the section number from “209” 
to 208“; at the beginning of line 19, to 
change the section number from “210” to 
“209”; on page 82, after line 18, to insert: 


“ACTUARIALLY REDUCED BENEFITS FOR MEN AT 
AGE 62 


“Src. 210. (a) Section 216(a) of the Social 
Security Act is amended to read as follows: 


Retirement age 
„a) The term “retirement age” means 
age sixty-two’. 
“(b) Subsections (q), (r), and (s) of sec- 
tion 202 of such Act are amended to read as 
follows: 


“Adjustment of old-age, wife’s, and hus- 
band’s insurance benefit amounts in ac- 
cordance with age of beneficiary 
g) (i) The old-age insurance benefit of 

any individual for any month prior to the 

month in which such individual attains the 
age of sixty-five shall be reduced by— 

„A) five-ninths of 1 per centum, multi- 
plied by 

„B) the number equal to the number 
of months in the period beginning with the 
first day of the first month for which such 
individual is entitled to an old-age insur- 
ance benefit and ending with the last day 
of the month before the month in which 
such individual would attain the age of 
sixty-five. 

“*(2) The wife’s or husband’s insurance 
benefit of any individual for any month 
after the month preceding the month in 
which such individual attains retirement age 
and prior to the month in which such indi- 
vidual attains the age of sixty-five shall be 
reduced by— 

„A) twenty-five thirty-sixths of 1 per 
centum, multiplied by 

„) the number equal to the number 
of months in the period beginning with the 
first day of the first month for which such 
individual is entitled to such wife’s or hus- 
band’s (as the case may be) insurance bene- 
fit and ending with the last day of the 
month before the month in which such in- 
dividual would attain the age of sixty-five, 
except that in no event shall such period 
start earlier than the first day of the month 
in which such individual attains retirement 
age. 

In the case of an individual entitled to wife's 

insurance benefits, the preceding provisions 

of this paragraph shall not apply to the 
benefit for any month in which such in- 
dividual has in her care (individually or 
jointly with the individual on whose wages 
and self-employment income her wife’s 
insurance benefit is based) a child en- 
titled to child’s insurance benefits on the 
basis of such wages and self-employment 
income. With respect to any month in the 
period specified in clause (B) of the first 
sentence of this paragraph, if (in the case of 
an individual entitled to wife’s insurance 
benefits) such individual does not have in 
such month such a child in her care (in- 
dividually or jointly with the individual on 
whose wages and self-employment income 
her wife’s insurance benefit is based), she 
shall be deemed to have such a child in her 
care in such month for the purposes of the 
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preceding sentence unless there is in effect 
for such month a certificate filed by her 
with the Secretary, in accordance with regu- 
lations prescribed by him, in which she 
elects to receive wife’s insurance benefits re- 
duced as provided in this subsection. Any 
certificate filed pursuant to the preceding 
sentence shall be effective for purposes of 
such sentence— 

„) for the month in which it is filed, 
and for any month thereafter, if in such 
month she does not have such a child in her 
care (individually or jointly with the indi- 
vidual on whose wages and self-employment 
income her wife’s insurance benefit is based), 
and 

„) for the period of one or more con- 

secutive months (not exceeding twelve) im- 
mediately preceding the month in which 
such certificate is filed which is designated 
by her (not including as part of such period 
any month in which she had such a child 
in her care (individually or jointly with the 
individual on whose wages and self-employ- 
ment income her wife's insurance benefit is 
based) ). 
If such a certificate is filed, the period re- 
ferred to in clause (B) of the first sentence 
of this paragraph shall commence with the 
first day of the first month (i) for which 
such individual is entitled to a wife’s in- 
surance benefit, (ii) which occurs after the 
month preceding the month in which she 
attains retirement age, and (iii) for which 
such certificate is effective. 

3) In the case of any individual who 
is entitled to an old-age insurance benefit to 
which paragraph (1) is applicable and who, 
for the first month for which such individual 
is so entitled (but not for any prior month) 
or for any later month occurring before the 
month in which such individual attains the 
age of sixty-five, is entitled to a wife's or 
husband's insurance benefit to which para- 
graph (2) is applicable, the amount of such 
wife’s or husband’s insurance benefit for 
any month prior to the month in which such 
individual attains the age of sixty-five shall, 
in lieu of the reduction provided in para- 
graph (2), be reduced by the sum of— 

“*(A) an amount equal to the amount by 
which such old-age insurance benefit for 
such month is reduced under paragragh (1), 
plus 

(B) an amount equal to 

“*‘(i) the number equal to the number of 
months specified in clause (B) of paragraph 
(2), multiplied by 

„u) twenty-five thirty-sixths of 1 per 
centum, and further multiplied by 

(ut) the excess of such wife's or hus- 
band’s insurance benefit (as the case may 
be) prior to reduction under this subsection 
over the old-age insurance benefit prior to 
reduction under this subsection. 

4) In the case of any individual who is 
or was entitled to a wife’s or husband’s in- 
surance benefit to which paragraph (2) is 
applicable and who, for any month after 
the first month for which such individual 
is or was so entitled (but not for such first 
month or any earlier month) occurring be- 
fore the month in which such individual at- 
tains the age of sixty-five, is entitled to an 
old-age insurance benefit, the amount of 
such old-age insurance benefit for any month 
prior to the month in which such individual 
attains the age of sixty-five shali, in lieu of 
the reduction provided in paragraph (1), 
be reduced by the sum of— 

“*(A) an amount equal to the amount by 
which such wife’s or husband’s (as the case 
may be) insurance benefit is reduced under 
paragraph (2) for such month (or, if such 
individual is not entitled to a wife’s or hus- 
band’s insurance benefit for such month, by 
an amount equal to the amount by which 
such benefit was reduced for the last month 
for which such individual was entitled to 
such a benefit), plus 
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“*(B) if the old-age insurance benefit for 
such month prior to reduction under this 
subsection exceeds such wife’s or husband’s 
(as the case may be) insurance benefit prior 
to reduction under this subsection, an 
amount to— 

“«(i) the number equal to the number of 
months specified in clause (B) of paragraph 
(1), multiplied by 

„u) five-ninths of 1 per centum, and 
further multiplied by 

„(u) the excess of such old-age insur- 
ance benefit over such wife’s or husband’s (as 
the case may be) insurance benefit. 

“*(5) In the case of any individual who is 
entitled to an old-age insurance benefit for 
th month in which such individual attains 
the age of sixty-five or any month thereafter, 
such benefit for such month shall, if such 
individual was also entitled to such benefit 
for any one or more months prior to the 
month in which such individual attained the 
age of sixty-five and such benefit for any 
such prior month was reduced under para- 
graph (1) or (4), be reduced as provided in 
such paragraph, except that there shall be 
subtracted, from the number specified in 
clause (B) of such paragraph— 

„) the number equal to the number of 
months for which such benefit was reduced 
under such paragraph, but for which such 
benefit was subject to deductions under para- 
graph (1) or (2) of section 203(b), and ex- 
cept that, in the case of any such benefit 
reduced under paragraph (4), there also shall 
be subtracted from the number specified in 
clause (B) of paragraph (2), for the purpose 
of computing the amount referred to in 
clause (A) of paragraph (4)— 

„) the number equal to the number of 
months for which the wife’s or husband's (as 
the case may be) insurance benefit was re- 
duced under such paragraph (2), but for 
which such benefit was subject to deductions 
under paragraph (1) or (2) of section 203(b), 
under section 203 (c), or under section 
222(b), 

“*(C) in case of a wife's insurance benefit, 
the number equal to the number of months 
occurring after the first month for which 
such benefit was reduced under paragraph 
(2) in which such individual had in her care 
(individually or jointly with the individual 
on whose wages and self-employment income 
such benefit is based) a child of such indi- 
yidual entitled to child's insurance benefits, 
and 


„p) the number equal to the number of 
months for which such wife’s or husband’s 
(as the case may be) insurance benefit was 
reduced under such paragraph (2), but in 
or after which such individual's entitlement 
to wife’s or husband’s insurance benefits 
was terminated because such individual's 

ceased to be under a disability, not 
including in such number of months any 
month after such termination in which such 
individual was entitled to wife’s or hus- 
band’s insurance benefits. 
Such subtraction shall be made only if the 
total of such months specified in clauses (A), 
(B), (C), and (D) of the preceding sentence 
is not less than three. For purposes of 
clauses (B) and (C) of this paragraph, the 
wife’s or husband's insurance benefit of an 
individual shall not be considered terminated 
for any reason prior to the month in which 
such individual attains the age of sixty-five. 

“«(6) In the case of any individual who 
is entitled to a wife’s or husband’s insur- 
ance benefit for the month in which such 
individual attains the age of sixty-five or 
any month thereafter, such benefit for such 
month shall, if such individual was also en- 
titled to such benefit for any one or more 
months prior to the month in which such 
individual attained the age of sixty-five and 
such benefit for any such prior month was 
reduced under paragraph (2) or (3), be 
reduced as provided in such paragraph, ex- 
zept that there shall be subtracted from 
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the number specified in clause (B) of such 
paragraph— 

A) the number equal to the number 
of months for which such benefit was re- 
duced under such paragraph, but for which 
such benefit was subject to deductions under 
section 203(b) (1) or (2), under section 
203(c), or under section 222 (b), 

„B) in case of a wife's insurance bene- 
fit, the number equal to the number of 
months, occurring after the first month for 
which such benefit was reduced under such 
paragraph, in which such individual had in 
her care (individually or jointly with the 
individual on whose wages and self-employ- 
ment income such benefit is based) a child 
of such individual entitled to child’s insur- 
ance benefits, and 

“*(C) the number equal to the number 
of months for which such wife's or husband’s 
(as the case may be) insurance benefit was 
reduced under such paragraph, but in or 
after which such individual’s entitlement to 
wife’s or husband’s insurance benefits was 
terminated because such individual’s spouse 
ceased to be under a disability, not including 
in such number of months any month after 
such termination in which such individual 
was entitled to wife's or husband’s insurance 
benefits, 
and except that, in the case of any such 
benefit reduced under paragraph (3), there 
also shall be subtracted from the number 
specified in clause (B) of paragraph (1), for 
the purpose of computing the amount re- 
ferred to in clause (A) of paragraph (3)— 

“*(D) the number equal to the number of 

months for which the old-age insurance ben- 
efit was reduced under such paragraph (1) 
but for which such benefit was subject to 
deductions under paragraph (1) or (2) of 
section 203(b). 
Such subtraction shall be made only if the 
total of such months specified in clauses (A), 
(B), (C), and (D) of the preceding sentence 
is not less than three. 

„%) In the case of an individual who is 
entitled to an old-age insurance benefit to 
which paragraph (5) is applicable and who, 
for the month in which such individual at- 
tains the age of sixty-five (but not for any 
prior month) or for any later month, is en- 
titled to a wife's or husband’s insurance 
benefit, the amount of such wife’s or hus- 
band’s insurance benefit for any month shall 
be reduced by an amount equal to the 
amount by which the old-age insurance bene- 
fit is reduced under paragraph (5) for such 
month, 

“*(8) In the case of an individual who is 
or was entitled to a wife’s or husband’s in- 
surance benefit to which paragraph (2) was 
applicable and who, for the month in which 
such individual attains the age of sixty-five 
(but not for any prior month) or for any 
later month, is entitled to an old-age in- 
surance benefit, the amount of such old-age 
insurance benefit for any month shall be 
reduced by an amount equal to the amount 
by which the wife’s or husband’s (as the 
case may be), insurance benefit is reduced 
under paragraph (6) for such month (or, if 
such individual is not entitled to a wife's or 
husband's insurance benefit for such month, 
by (1) an amount equal to the amount by 
which such benefit for the last month for 
which such individual was entitled thereto 
was reduced, or (ii) if smaller, an amount 
equal to the amount by which such benefit 
would have been reduced under paragraph 
(6) for the month in which such individual 
attained the age of sixty-five if entitlement 
to such benefit had not terminated before 
such month). 

“*(9) The preceding paragraphs shall be 
applied to old-age insurance benefits, wife’s 
insurance benefits, and husband's insurance 
benefits after reduction under section 203(a) 
and application of section 215(g). If the 
amount of any reduction computed under 
paragraph (1), under paragraph (2), under 
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clause (A) or clause (B) of paragraph (3), 
or under clause (A) or clause (B) of para- 
graph (4) is not a multiple of $0.10, it shall 
be reduced to the next lower multiple of 
$0.10. 


“Presumed filing of application by indi- 
vidual eligible for old-age and wife's or 
husband’s insurance benefits 


r) Any individual who becomes entitled 
to an old-age insurance benefit for any 
month prior to the month in which such in- 
dividual attains the age of sixty-five and who 
is eligible for a wife's or husband's insurance 
benefit for the same month shall be deemed 
to have filed an application in such month 
for wife’s or husband’s (as the case may 
be) insurance benefits. Any individual who 
becomes entitled to a wife's or husband's 
insurance benefit for any month prior to the 
month in which such individual attains the 
age of sixty-five and who is eligible for an 
old-age insurance benefit for the same month 
shall be deemed, unless (in the case of an 
individual entitled to wife’s insurance bene- 
fits) such individual has in such month in 
her care (individually or jointly with the 
individual on whose wages and self-employ- 
ment income her wife’s insurance benefits 
are based) a child entitled to child’s insur- 
ance benefits on the basis of such wages and 
self-employment income, to have filed an 
application in such month for old-age in- 
surance benefits. For purposes of this sub- 
section an individual shall be deemed eligible 
for a benefit for a month if, upon filing 
application therefor in such month, such 
individual would have been entitled to such 
benefit for such month. 


“* Disability insurance beneficiary 


“*(s)(1) If any individual becomes en- 
titled to a widow’s insurance benefit, widow- 
er's insurance benefit, or parent’s insurance 
benefit for a month before the month in 
which such individual attains the age of 
sixty-five, or becomes entitled to an old- 
age insurance benefit, wife’s insurance bene- 
fit, or husband's insurance benefit for a 
month before the month in which such in- 
dividual attains the age of sixty-five which is 
reduced under the provisions of subsection 
(q), such individual may not thereafter be- 
come entitled to disability insurance benefits 
under this title. 

%) If an individual would, but for the 
provisions of subsection (k) (2) (B), be en- 
titled for any month to a disability insur- 
ance benefit and to a wife's or husband's 
insurance benefit, subsection (q) shall be 
applicable to such wife’s or husband’s in- 
surance benefit (as the case may be) for 
such month only to the extent it exceeds 
such disability insurance benefit for such 
month. 

“*(3) The entitlement of any individual to 
disability insurance benefits shall terminate 
with the month before the month in which 
such individual becomes entitled to old-age 
insurance benefits’. 

(o) So much of such section 202(b) (1) as 
follows clause (C) is amended by striking 
out ‘she becomes entitled to an old-age or 
disability insurance benefit based on a pri- 
mary insurance amount which is equal to or 
exceeds one-half of an old-age or disability 
insurance benefit of her husband,’. 

„d) (1) Clause (D) of subsection (o) (1) 
of such section 202 is amended by striking 
out ‘or he becomes entitled to an old-age 
or disability insurance benefit equal to or 
exceeding one-half of the primary insurance 
amount of his wife,’. 

“(2) Subsection (o) (3) of such section 202 
is amended by striking out ‘Such’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘Except as provided 
in subsection (q), such’. 

“(e) Subsection 202(j)(3) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

3) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph (1), an individual may, at his 
option, waive entitlement to old-age insur- 
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ance benefits, wife’s insurance benefits, or 
husband’s insurance benefits for any one or 
more consecutive months which occur— 

„(A) after the month before the month 
in which such individual attains retirement 
age, 

“*(B) prior to the month in which such 
individual attains the age of sixty-five, and 

(0) prior to the month in which such 
individual files application for such benefits; 
and, in such case, such individual shall not 
be considered as entitled to such benefits for 
any such month or months before he filed 
such application. An individual shall be 
deemed to have waived such entitlement for 
any such month for which such benefit 
would, under the second sentence of para- 
graph (1), be reduced to zero.’ 

“(f) Section 3121 (a) (9) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“*(9) any payment (other than vacation 
or sick pay) made to an employee after the 
month in which he attains the age of sixty- 
two, if such employee did not work for the 
employer in the period for which such pay- 
ment is made; or’. 

“(g)(1) The amendment made by sub- 
section (a) shall apply only in the case of 
lump-sum death payments under section 
202(i) of the Social Security Act with re- 
spect to deaths occurring after October 
1960, and in the case of monthly benefits 
under title II of such Act for months after 
October 1960 on the basis of applications 
filed after the date of enactment of this 
Act. 

“(2) For purposes of section 215 (b) (3) (B) 
of the Social Security Act (but subject to 

h (1) of this subsection)— 

“(A) a man who attains the age of sixty- 
two prior to November 1960 and who was 
not eligible for old-age insurance benefits 
under section 202 of such Act (as in effect 
prior to the enactment of this Act) for any 
month prior to November 1960 shall be 
deemed to have attained the age of sixty- 
two in 1960 or, if earlier, the year in which 
he died; 

“(B) an individual shall not, by reason 
of the amendment made by subsection (a), 
be deemed to be a fully insured individual 
before November 1960 or the month in 
which he died, whichever month is the 
earlier; and 

“(C) the amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall not be applicable in the case of 
any individual who was eligible for old-age 
insurance benefits under such section 202 
for any month prior to November 1960. 
An individual shall, for purposes of this 
paragraph, be deemed eligible for old-age 
insurance benefits under section 202 of the 
Social Security Act for any month if he 
‘was or would have been, upon filing applica- 
tion therefor in such month, entitled to 
such benefits for such month. 

“(3) For purposes of section 209 (1) of such 
Act, the amendment made by subsection (a) 
shall apply only with respect to remunera- 
tion paid after October 1960. 

“(h)(1) The amendments made by sub- 
sections (b) through (e) shall take effect 
November 1, 1960, and shall be applicable 
with respect to monthly benefits under title 
II of the Social Security Act for months 
after October 1960. 

“(2) The amendment made by subsec- 
tion (f) shall be effective with respect to 
remuneration paid after October 1960.” 

On page 100, after line 13, to insert: 


“INCREASE IN THE EARNED INCOME LIMITATION 

“Sec. 211. (a) (1) Paragraphs (1) and (2) 
of subsection 203(e) of the Social Security 
Act are each amended by striking out 
‘$1,200’ wherever it appears therein and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘$1,800’, and (2) such 
paragraphs and paragraph (1) of subsection 
(g) of such section are each amended by 
striking out ‘$100 times’ wherever it appears 
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therein and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$150 
times’. 

“(b) The amendments made by subsec- 
tion (a) shall be effective, in the case of any 
individual, with respect to taxable years of 
such individual ending after 1960.” 

On page 101, line 22, after the word “‘sec- 
tion”, to strike out “208” and insert “207”; 
on page 102, line 4, after the word “section”, 
to strike out 208“ and insert 207“; in 
line 23, after the word “section”, where it 
occurs the second time, to strike out “208” 
and insert “207”; on page 114, line 22, 
after the word “of”, to strike out “a woman” 
and insert “an individual”; on page 115, 
line 2, after the word “which”, to strike out 
“she” and insert “such individual”; under 
the heading “Title V—Employment Secur- 
ity”, on page 131, after line 19, to strike 
out: 


“Part 1—Short title 


“Sec. 501. This title may be cited as the 
‘Employment Security Act of 1960’, 


“Part 2—Employment security administra- 
tive financing amendments 


“AMENDMENTS OF TITLE IX OF THE SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT 
“Sec, 521. Title IX of the Social Security 
Act (42 US.C., sec. 1101 and following) is 
amended to read as follows: 


“ “TITLE IX—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS RE- 
LATING TO EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Employment Security Administration 
account 


Establishment of account 


“ ‘Sec. 901. (a) There is hereby established 
in the Unemployment Trust Fund an em- 
ployment security administration account. 


“Appropriations to account 


“*(b)(1) There is hereby appropriated to 
the Unemployment Trust Fund for credit 
to the employment security administra- 
tion account, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and for 
each fiscal year thereafter, an amount equal 
to 100 percent of the tax (including in- 
terest, penalties, and additions to the tax) 
received during the fiscal year under the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act and cov- 
ered into the Treasury. 

“*(2) The amount appropriated by para- 
graph (1) shall be transferred at least 
monthly from the general fund of the Treas- 
ury to the Unemployment Trust Fund and 
credited to the employment security admin- 
istration account. Each such transfer shall 
be based on estimates made by the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the amounts received in 
the Treasury. Proper adjustments shall be 
made in the amounts subsequently trans- 
ferred, to the extent prior estimates (includ- 
ing estimates for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1960,) were in excess of or were less than 
the amounts required to be transferred. 

“*(3) The Secretary of the Treasury is 
directed to pay from time to time from the 
employment security administration account 
into the Treasury, as repayments to the ac- 
count for refunding internal revenue collec- 
tions, amounts equal to all refunds made 
after June 30, 1960, of amounts received as 
tax under the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act (including interest on such refunds). 

“Administrative Expenditures 

“*(c)(1) There are hereby authorized to 
be made available for expenditure out of the 
employment security administration account 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and 
for each fiscal year thereafter— 

[A) such amounts (not in excess of 
$350,000,000 for any fiscal year) as the Con- 
gress may deem appropriate for the purpose 
of— 

() assisting the States in the admin- 
istration of their unemployment compensa- 
tion laws as provided in title III (including 
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administration pursuant to agreements un- 
der any Federal unemployment compensa- 
tion law, except the Temporary Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act of 1958, as 
amended), 

(1) the establishment and maintenance 
of systems of public employment offices in 
accordance with the Act of June 6, 1933, as 
amended (29 U.S.C., secs. 49-49n), and 

(111) carrying into effect section 2012 of 
title 38 of the United States Code; 

B) such amounts as the Congress may 
deem appropriate for the necessary expenses 
of the Department of Labor for the per- 
formance of its functions under— 

(1) this title and titles III and XII of 
this Act, 

“*(it) the Federal Unemployment Tax Act, 

„(u) the provisions of the Act of June 
6, 1933, as amended, 

„(v) subchapter II of chapter 41 (except 
section 2012) of title 38 of the United States 
Code, and 

„) any Federal unemployment compen- 
sation law, except the Temporary Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act of 1958, as amended. 

“*(2) The Secretary of the Treasury is di- 
rected to pay from the employment security 
administration account into the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts the amount estimated 
by him which will be expended during a 
three-month period by the Treasury Depart- 
ment for the performance of its functions 
under— 

„( A) this title and titles III and XII of 
this Act, including the expenses of banks for 
servicing unemployment benefit payment and 
clearing accounts which are offset by the 
maintenance of balances of Treasury funds 
with such banks, 

B) the Federal Unemployment Tax Act, 
and 

“*(C) any Federal unemployment compen- 

sation law with respect to which responsi- 
bility for administration is vested in the 
Secretary of Labor. 
In determining the expenses taken into ac- 
count under subparagraphs (B) and (C), 
there shall be excluded any amount attrib- 
utable to the Temporary Unemployment 
Compensation Act of 1958, as amended. If it 
subsequently appears that the estimates un- 
der this paragraph in any particular period 
were too high or too low, appropriate adjust- 
ments shall be made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in future payments. 


„Additional Tax Attributable to Reduced 
Credits 

„d) (1) The Secretary of the Treasury is 
directed to transfer from the employment 
security administration account— 

„(A) To the Federal unemployment ac- 
count, an amount equal to the amount by 
which— 

(1) 100 per centum of the additional tax 
received under the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act with respect to any State by reason 
of the reduced credits provisions of section 
3302 (e) (2) or (3) of such Act and covered 
into the Treasury for the repayment of ad- 
vances made to the State under section 1201, 
exceeds 

“*(ii) the amount transferred to the ac- 

count of such State pursuant to subpara- 
graph (B) of this paragraph. 
Any amount transferred pursuant to this 
subparagraph shall be credited against, and 
shall operate to reduce, that balance of ad- 
vances, made under section 1201 to the State, 
with respect to which employers paid such 
additional tax. 

„B) To the account (in the Unemploy- 
ment Trust Fund) of the State with respect 
to which employers paid such additional tax, 
an amount equal to the amount by which 
such additional tax received and covered into 
the Treasury exceeds that balance of ad- 
vances, made under section 1201 to the State, 
with respect to which employers paid such 
additional tax. 
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If, for any taxable year, there is with respect 
to any State both a balance described in sec- 
tion 3302(c)(2) of the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act and a balance described in sec- 
tion 3302(c)(3) of such Act, this paragraph 
shall be applied separately with respect to 
section 3302(c)(2) (and the balance de- 
scribed therein) and separately with respect 
to section 3302 (c) (3) (and the balance de- 
‘scribed therein). 

“*(2) The Secretary of the Treasury is di- 
rected to transfer from the employment secu- 
rity administration account— 

„A) To the general fund of the Treasury, 
an amount equal to the amount by which— 

„ ) 100 per centum of the additional tax 
received under the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act with respect to any State by reason 
of the reduced credit provision of section 104 
of the Temporary Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Act of 1958, as amended, and covered 
into the Treasury, exceeds 

“*¢ii) the amount transferred to the 
account of such State pursuant to subpara- 
graph (B) of this paragraph. 

„) To the account (in the Unemploy- 
ment Trust Fund) of the State with respect 
to which employers paid such additional tax, 
an amount equal to the amount by which— 

„such additional tax received and 
covered into the Treasury, exceeds 

in) the total amount restorable to the 
Treasury under section 104 of the Temporary 
Unemployment Compensation Act of 1958, as 
amended, as limited by Public Law 85-457.’ 

“(3) Transfers under this subsection shall 
be as of the beginning of the month succeed- 
ing the month in which the moneys were 
credited to the employment security adminis- 
tration account pursuant to subsection 
(b) (2). 

Revolving Fund 

“*(e)(1) There is hereby established in 
the Treasury a revolving fund which shall 
be available to make the advances authorized 
by this subsection. There are hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated, without fiscal 
year limitation, to such revolving fund such 
amounts as may be necessary for the purposes 
of this section. 

“*(2) The Secretary of the Treasury is di- 
rected to advance from time to time from 
the revolving fund to the employment secu- 
rity administration account such amounts 
as may be necessary for the purposes of this 
section. If the net balance in the employ- 
ment security administration account as of 
the beginning of any fiscal year is $250,- 
000,000, no advance may be made under this 
subsection during such fiscal year. 

“*(3) Advances to the employment secu- 
rity administration account made under this 
subsection shall bear interest until repaid at 
a rate equal to the average rate of interest 
(computed as of the end of the calendar 
month next preceding the date of such ad- 
vance) borne by all interest bearing obliga- 
tions of the United States then forming a 
part of the public debt; except that where 
such average rate is not a multiple of one- 
eighth of 1 per centum, the rate of interest 
shall be the multiple of one-eighth of 1 per 
centum next lower than such average rate. 

“*(4) Advances to the employment secu- 
rity administration account made under this 
subsection, plus interest accrued thereon, 
shall be repaid by the transfer from time to 
time, from the employment security admin- 
istration account to the revolving fund, of 
such amounts as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in consultation with the Secretary of 
Labor, determines to be available in the em- 
ployment security administration account 
for such repayment. Any amount trans- 
ferred as a repayment under this paragraph 
shall be credited against, and shall operate 
to reduce, any balance of advances (plus 
accrued interest) repayable under this sub- 
section. 
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“Determination of Excess and Amount To 
Be Retained in Employment Security Ad- 
ministration Account 


“(f)(1) The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall determine as of the close of each fiscal 
year (beginning with the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961) the excess in the employment 
security administration account, 

“*(2) The excess in the employment secu- 
rity administration account as of the close 
of any fiscal year is the amount by which 
the net balance in such account as of such 
time (after the application of section 902(b) ) 
exceeds the net balance in the employment 
security administration account as of the be- 
ginning of that fiscal year (including the 
fiscal year for which the excess is being 
computed) for which the net balance was 
higher than as of the beginning of any other 
such fiscal year. 

“*(3) If the entire amount of the excess 
determined under paragraph (1) as of the 
close of any fiscal year is not transferred 
to the Federal unemployment account, there 
shall be retained (as of the beginning of the 
succeeding fiscal year) in the employment 
security administration account so much of 
the remainder as does not increase the net 
balance in such account (as of the begin- 
ning of such succeeding fiscal year) above 
$250,000,000. 

4 For the purposes of this section, 
the net balance in the employment security 
administration account as of any time is the 
amount in such account as of such time 
reduced by the sum of— 

„A) the amounts then subject to trans- 
fer pursuant to subsection (d), and 

„) the balance of advances (plus inter- 

est accrued thereon) then repayable to the 
revolving fund established by subsection 
(e). 
The net balance in the employment se- 
curity administration account as of the be- 
ginning of any fiscal year shall be determined 
after the disposition of the excess in such 
account as of the close of the preceding 
fiscal year. 


“ ‘Transfers between Federal unemployment 
account and employment security admin- 
istration account 

Transfers to Federal Unemployment 
Account 


“Sec. 902. (a) Whenever the Secretary of 
the Treasury determines pursuant to sec- 
tion 901(f) that there is an excess in the 
employment security administration account 
as of the close of any fiscal year, there shall 
be transferred (as of the beginning of the 
succeeding fiscal year) to the Federal unem- 
ployment account the total amount of such 
excess or so much thereof as is required to 
increase the amount in the Federal unem- 
ployment account to whichever of the fol- 
lowing is the greater: 

“*(1) $550,000,000, or 

“*(2) The amount (determined by the 
Secretary of Labor and certified by him to 
the Secretary of the Treasury) equal to four- 
tenths of 1 per centum of the total wages 
subject to contributions under all State 
unemployment compensation laws for the 
calendar year ending during the fiscal year 
for which the excess is determined. 


Transfers to Employment Security Admin- 
istration Account 

“*(b) The amount, if any, by which the 
amount in the Federal unemployment ac- 
count as of the close of any fiscal year ex- 
ceeds the greater of the amounts specified in 
paragraphs (1) and (2) of subsection (a) 
shall be transferred to the employment se- 
curity administration account as of the 
close of such fiscal year. 


“Amounts transferred to State accounts 
“ ‘In General 


“Sec. 903. (a) (1) Except as provided in 
subsection (b), whenever, after the applica- 
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tion of section 1203 with respect to the ex- 
cess in the employment security adminis- 
tration account as of the close of any fiscal 
year, there remains any portion of such ex- 
cess, the remainder of such excess shall be 
transferred (as of the beginning of the suc- 
ceeding fiscal year) to the accounts of the 
States in the Unemployment Trust Fund. 

“*(2) Each State’s share of the funds to 
be transferred under this subsection as of 
any July 1— 

„(A) shall be determined by the Secre- 
tary of Labor and certified by him to the 
Secretary of the Treasury before that date 
on the basis of reports furnished by the 
States to the Secretary of Labor before June 
1, and 

„B) shall bear the same ratio to the 
total amount to be so transferred as the 
amount of wages subject to contributions 
under such State’s unemployment compen- 
sation law during the proceeding calendar 
year which have been reported to the State 
before May 1 bears to the total of wages sub- 
ject to contributions under all State unem- 
ployment compensation laws during such 
calendar year which have been reported to 
the States before May 1. 

“Limitations on Transfers 

“*(b)(1) If the Secretary of Labor finds 
that on July 1 of any fiscal year— 

(A) a State is not eligible for certifica- 
tion under section 303, or 

“*(B) the law of a State is not approvable 
under section 3304 of the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act, 
then the amount available for transfer to 
such State’s account shall, in lieu of being 
so transferred, be transferred to the Federal 
unemployment account as of the beginning 
of such July 1. If, during the fiscal year 
beginning on such July 1, the Secretary of 
Labor finds and certifies to the Secretary of 
the Treasury that such State is eligible for 
certification under section 303, that the law 
of such State is approvable under such sec- 
tion 3304, or both, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall transfer such amount from 
the Federal unemployment account to the 
account of such State. If the Secretary 
of Labor does not so find and certify to the 
Secretary of the Treasury before the close 
of such fiscal year then the amount which 
was available for transfer to such State's 
account as of July 1 of such fiscal year shall 
(as of the close of such fiscal year) become 
unrestricted as to use as part of the Federal 
unemployment account. 

“*(2) The amount which, but for this 
paragraph, would be transferred to the ac- 
count of a State under subsection (a) or 
paragraph (1) of this subsection shall be 
reduced (but not below zero) by the balance 
of advances made to the State under section 
1201. The sum by which such amount is re- 
duced shall— 

„) be transferred to or retained in (as 
the case may be) the Federal unemployment 
account, and 

„B) be credited against, and operate to 
reduce— 

(J) first, any balance of advances made 
before the date of the enactment of the Em- 
ployment Security Act of 1960 to the State 
under section 1201, and 

“*(ii) second, any balance of advances 
made on or after such date to the State un- 
der section 1201. 

“ ‘Use of Transferred Amounts 

“*(c)(1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), amounts transferred to the account of a 
State pursuant to subsections (a) and (b) 
shall be used only in the payment of cash 
benefits to individuals with respect to their 
unemployment, exclusive of expenses of ad- 
ministration. 

“*(2) A State may, pursuant to a specific 
appropriation made by the legislative body 
of the State, use money withdrawn from 
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its account in the payment of expenses in- 
curred by it for the administration of its 
unemployment compensation law and pub- 
lic employment offices if and only if— 

“‘(A) the purposes and amounts were 
specified in the law making the appropri- 
ation, 

“*(B) the appropriation law did not au- 
thorize the obligation of such money after 
the close of the two-year period which be- 
gan on the date of enactment of the ap- 
propriation law, 

„%) the money is withdrawn and the 
expenses are incurred after such date of 
enactment, and 

%) the appropriation law limits the 
total amount which may be obligated during 
a fiscal year to an amount which does not 
exceed the amount by which (i) the aggre- 
gate of the amounts transferred to the ac- 
count of such State pursuant to subsections 
(a) and (b) during such fiscal year and the 
four preceding fiscal years, exceeds (li) the 
aggregate of the amounts used by the State 
pursuant to this subsection and charged 
against the amounts transferred to the ac- 
count of such State during such five fiscal 


years. 
For the purposes of subparagraph (D), 
amounts used by a State during any fiscal 
year shall be charged against equivalent 
amounts which were first transferred and 
which have not previously been so charged; 

that no amount obligated for admin- 
istration during any fiscal year may be 
charged against any amount transferred dur- 
ing a fiscal year earlier than the fourth pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 

“‘Unemployment trust jund 
Establishment, etc. 

“ ‘Seo. 904. (a) There is hereby established 
in the Treasury of the United States a trust 
fund to be known as the “Unemployment 
Trust Fund,“ hereinafter in this title called 
the “Fund.” The Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized and directed to receive and 
hold in the Fund all moneys deposited there- 
in by a State agency from a State unem- 
ployment fund, or by the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board to the credit of the railroad un- 
employment insurance account or the rail- 
road unemployment insurance administra- 
tion fund, or otherwise deposited in or 
credited to the Fund or any account therein. 
Such deposit may be made directly with the 
Secretary of the Treasury, with any de- 
positary designated by him for such pur- 
pose, or with any Federal Reserve Bank. 

Investments 


“*(b) It shall be the duty of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to invest such portion of 
the Fund as is not, in his judgment, re- 
quired to meet current withdrawals. Such 
investment may be made only in interest- 
bearing obligations of the United States or 
in obligations guaranteed as to both prin- 
cipal and interest by the United States. For 
such purpose such obligations may be ac- 
quired (1) on original issue at the issue 
price, or (2) by purchase of outstanding ob- 
ligations at the market price. The purposes 
for which obligations of the United States 
may be issued under the Second Liberty Bond 
Act, as amended, are hereby extended to au- 
thorize the issuance at par of special obliga- 
tions exclusively to the Fund. Such special 
obligations shall bear interest at a rate 
equal to the average rate of interest, com- 
puted as of the end of the calendar month 
next preceding the date of such issue, borne 
by all interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States then forming part of the 
public debt; except that where such average 
rate is not a multiple of one-eighth of 1 per 
centum, the rate of interest of such special 
obligations shall be the multiple of one- 
eighth of 1 per centum next lower than such 
average rate. Obligations other than such 
special obligations may be acquired for the 
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Fund only on such terms as to provide an in- 
vestment yield not less than the yield which 
would be required in the case of special ob- 
ligations if issued to the Fund upon the 
date of such acquisition. Advances made to 
the Federal unemployment account pursuant 
to section 1203 shall not be invested. 


Sale or Redemption of Obligations 
„e) Any obligations acquired by the 
Fund (except special obligations issued ex- 
clusively to the Fund) may be sold at the 
market price, and such special obligations 
may be redeemed at par plus accrued interest. 


“ “Treatment of Interest and Proceeds 


d) The interest on, and the proceeds 
from the sale or redemption of, any obliga- 
tions held in the Fund shall be credited to 
and form a part of the Fund. 


Separate Book Accounts 


e) The Fund shall be invested as a 
single fund, but the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall maintain a separate book account 
for each State agency, the employment se- 
curity administration account, the Federal 
unemployment account, the railroad unem- 
ployment insurance account, and the rail- 
road unemployment insurance administra- 
tion fund and shall credit quarterly (on 
March 31, June 30, September 30, and Decem- 
ber 31, of each year) to each account, on the 
basis of the average daily balance of such 
account, a proportionate part of the earn- 
ings of the Fund for the quarter ending on 
such date. For the purpose of this subsec- 
tion, the average daily balance shall be 
computed— 

“*(1) in the case of any State account, 
by reducing (but not below zero) the amount 
in the account by the balance of advances 
made to the State under section 1201, and 

“*(2) in the case of the Federal unem- 
ployment account— 

(A) by adding to the amount in the ac- 
count the aggregate of the reductions under 
paragraph (1), and 

„B) by subtracting from the sum so ob- 
tained the balance of advances made under 
section 1203 to the account. 


Payments to State Agencies and Railroad 
Retirement Board 


t) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to pay out of the Fund 
to any State agency such amount as it may 
duly requisition, not exceeding the amount 
standing to the account of such State agency 
at the time of such payment. The Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized and directed 
to make such payments out of the railroad 
unemployment insurance account for the 
payment of benefits, and out of the railroad 
unemployment insurance administration 
fund for the payment of administrative ex- 
penses, as the Railroad Retirement Board 
may duly certify, not exceeding the amount 
standing to the credit of such account or 
such fund, as the case may be, at the time 
of such payment. 

“ ‘Federal Unemployment Account 

„g) There is hereby established in the 
Unemployment Trust Fund a Federal un- 
employment account. There is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated to such Federal 
unemployment account a sum equal to (1) 
the excess of taxes collected prior to July 1, 
1946, under title IX of this Act or under the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act, over the 
total unemployment administrative expendi- 
tures made prior to July 1, 1946, plus (2) the 
excess of taxes collected under the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act after June 30, 1946, 
and prior to July 1, 1953, over the unemploy- 
ment administrative expenditures made after 
June 30, 1946, and prior to July 1, 1953. As 
used in this subsection, the term “unemploy- 
ment administrative expenditures" means ex- 
penditures for grants under title III of this 
Act, expenditures for the administration of 
that title by the Social Security Board, the 
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Federal Security Administrator, or the Sec- 
retary of Labor, and expenditures for the 
administration of title IX of this Act, or of 
the Federal Unemployment Tax Act, by the 
Department of the Treasury, the Social Secu- 
rity Board, the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator, or the Secretary of Labor. For the 
purposes of this subsection, there shall be 
deducted from the total amount of taxes 
collected prior to July 1, 1943, under title IX 
of this Act, the sum of $40,561,886.43 which 
was authorized to be appropriated by the Act 
of August 24, 1987 (50 Stat. 754), and the 
sum of $18,451,846 which was authorized to 
be appropriated by section 11(b) of the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act.“ 

In line 6, after the word “conforming”, to 
strike out “amendments” and insert “amend- 
ment’; after line 6, to strike out: 

“Sec. 524. (a) Section 301 of the Social 
Security Act is amended to read as follows: 


“í (APPROPRIATIONS 


“ ‘Sec, 301. The amounts made available 
pursuant to section 901(c)(1)(A) for the 
purpose of assisting the States in the admin- 
istration of their unemployment compensa- 
tion laws shall be used as hereinafter 
provided.“ 

At the beginning of line 14, to strike out 
“(b)” and insert “Src. 504.“; in line 16, to 
strike out “amended—” and insert amend- 
ed”; after line 16, to strike out: 

“(1) by striking out subsection (b); and 

“(2) by amending subsection (a) by strik- 
ing out the heading and ‘(a)’, and”. 

On page 151, after line 12, to insert: 
“AMENDMENTS TO TITLE IX OF THE SOCIAL 

SECURITY ACT 


“Sec. 501. (a) (1) Section 902(2) of the 
Social Security Act is amended by striking 
out ‘$200,000,000’ and inserting in lieu there- 
of ‘$500,000,000’. 

“(2) The last sentence of such section 902 
is amended by striking out ‘1202(c)' and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘1203’. 

“(b) Section 903(b) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“*(b)(1) If the Secretary of Labor finds 
that on July 1 of any fiscal year— 

“*(A) a State is not eligible for certifica- 
tion under section 303, or 

„(B) the law of a State is not approvable 
under section 3304 of the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act, 
then the amount available for crediting to 
such State’s account shall, in lieu of being 
so credited, be credited to the Federal unem- 
ployment account as of the beginning of such 
July 1. If, during the fiscal year beginning 
on such July 1, the Secretary of Labor finds 
and certifies to the Secretary of the Treasury 
that such State is eligible for certification 
under section 303, that the law of such State 
is approvable under such section 3304, or 
both, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
transfer such amount from the Federal un- 
employment account to the account of such 
State. If the Secretary of Labor does not so 
find and certify to the Secretary of the 
Treasury before the close of such fiscal year 
then the amount which was available for 
credit to such State’s account as of July 1 of 
such fiscal year shall (as of the close of such 
fiscal year) become unrestricted as to use as 
part of the Federal unemployment account. 

“*(2) The amount which, but for this par- 
agraph, would be transferred to the account 
of a State under subsection (a) or paragraph 
(1) of this subsection shall be reduced (but 
not below zero) by the balance of advances 
made to the State under section 1201. The 
sum by which such amount is reduced shall— 

„(A) be credited to the Federal unem- 
ployment account, and 

„%) be credited against, and operate to 
reduce— 

) first, any balance of advances made 
before the date of the enactment of the Social 
Security Amendments of 1960 to the State 
under section 1201, and 
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„u) second, any balance of advances 
made on or after such date to the State under 
section 1201.’ 

“(c) The last sentence of section 904(b) 
of such Act is amended by striking out 
*1202(c)’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘1203’. 

“(d) Section 904(e)(2) of such Act is 
amended by striking out ‘1202(c)’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘1203’. 

On page 153, line 15, to change the section 
number from “522” to “502”; in line 25, after 
the word “sections”, to strike out 901 (d) 
{1),"; on page 156, line 16, after the word 
“title” and the period, to strike out “When- 
ever, after the application of section 901(f) 
(3) with respect to the excess in the employ- 
ment security administration account as of 
the close of any fiscal year, there remains any 
portion of such excess, so much of such re- 
mainder as does not exceed the balance of 
advances made pursuant to this section shall 
be transferred to the general fund of the 
Treasury and shall be credited against, and 
shall operate to reduce, such balance of ad- 
vances.” 

On page 158, after line 9, to strike out: 


“Increase in Tax Rate 


“Src. 523. (a) Section 3301 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to rate of tax 
under Federal Unemployment Tax Act) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out ‘1955’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘1961’, and 

“(2) by striking out ‘3 percent’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘3.1 percent’. 

“Computation of Credits Against Tax 

On page 158, at the beginning of line 19, 
to strike out “(b)” and insert “Sec, 503.”; in 
the same line, after the word “of”, to strike 
out “such Code” and insert “the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954”; on page 162, after 
line 4, to strike out: 

“*(1) RATE OF TAX DEEMED TO BE 3 PER- 
CENT.—In applying subsection (c), the tax 
imposed by section 3301 shall be computed 
at the rate of 3 percent in lieu of 3.1 per- 
cent.” 

At the beginning of line 9, to strike out 
“(2)" and insert “(1)”; at the beginning of 
line 17, to strike out “(3)” and insert "(2)"; 
at the g of line 24, to strike out 
“(4)" and insert (3) “; on page 163, at the 

of line 21, to strike out “(5)” and 
insert “(4)”; on page 164, at the 
of line 9, to strike out “(6)” and insert 
“(5)”; at the beginning of line 13, to strike 
out (7)“ and insert “(6)”; on page 165, at 
the of line 1, to strike out “(8)” 
and insert “(7)”; beginning with line 2, to 
strike out: 

“Effective Date 


“(c) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall apply only with respect to the cal- 
endar year 1961 and calendar years there- 

” 


At the top of page 166, to strike out: 


“Part Extension of coverage under unem- 
ployment compensation program 
Federal Instrumentalities 

“Sec, 531. (a) Section 3305(b) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“*(b) FEDERAL INSTRUMENTALITIES IN GEN- 
ERAL.—Tho legislature of any State may re- 
quire any instrumentality of the United 
States (other than an instrumentality to 
which section 3306(c)(6) applies), and the 
individuals in its employ, to make contribu- 
tions to an unemployment fund under a 
State unemployment compensation law ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Labor under sec- 
tion 3304 and (except as provided in section 
5240 of the Revised Statutes, as amended (12 
U.S.C., sec. 484), and as modified by subsec- 
tion (c)), to comply otherwise with such law. 
The permission granted in this subsection 
shall apply (A) only to the extent that no 
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discrimination is made against such instru- 
mentality, so that if the rate of contribution 
is uniform upon all other persons subject to 
such law on account of having individuals 
in their employ, and upon all employees of 
such persons, respectively, the contributions 
required of such instrumentality or the indi- 
viduals in its employ shall not be at a 
greater rate than is required of such other 
persons and such employees, and if the rates 
are determined separately for different per- 
sons or classes of persons having individuals 
in their employ or for different classes of 
employees, the determination shall be based 
solely upon unemployment experience and 
other factors a direct relation to 
unemployment risk; (B) only if such State 
law makes provision for the refund of any 
contributions required under such law from 
an instrumentality of the United States or 
its employees for any year in the event such 
State is not certified by the Secretary of 
Labor under section 3304 with respect to such 
year; and (C) only if such State law makes 
provision for the payment of unemployment 
compensation to any employee of any such 
instrumentality of the United States in the 
same amount, on the same terms, and subject 
to the same conditions as unemployment 
compensation is payable to employees of 
other employers under the State unemploy- 
ment compensation law.’ 

“(b) The third sentence of section 3305 
(g) of such Code is amended by striking 
out ‘not wholly’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘neither wholly nor partially’. 

„(e) Section 3306(c)(6) of such Code is 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(6) service performed in the employ of 
the United States Government or of an in- 
strumentality of the United States which 
ij 


A) wholly or partially owned by the 
United States, or 

“*(B) exempt from the tax imposed by 
section 3301 by virtue of any provision of 
law which specifically refers to such section 
(or the corresponding section of prior law) 
in granting such exemption;’. 

„d) (i) Chapter 23 of such Code is 
amended by renumbering section 3308 as 
section 3309 and by inserting after section 
3307 the following new section: 


“ ‘Seo. 3308. Instrumentalities of the United 
States. 


“ ‘Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law (whether enacted before or after the 
enactment of this section) which grants to 
any instrumentality of the United States an 
exemption from taxation, such instrumen- 
tality shall not be exempt from the tax im- 
posed by section 3301 unless such other pro- 
vision of law grants a specific exemption, by 
reference to section 3301 (or the correspond- 
ing section of prior law), from the tax im- 
posed by such section.’ 

“(2) The table of sections for such chap- 
ter is amended by striking out the last line 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 


“ ‘Sec. 3308. Instrumentalities of the United 
tates. 
“ ‘Sec. 3309. Short title.’ 


“(c) So much of the first sentence of sec- 
tion 1501 (a) of the Social Security Act as 
precedes paragraph (1) is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘wholly’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘wholly or partially’. 

“(f) The first sentence of section 1507(a) 
of the Social Security Act is amended by 
striking out ‘wholly’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘wholly or partially’. 

“American Aircraft 

“Sec. 532. (a) So much of section 3306(c) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 as pre- 
cedes paragraph (1) thereof is amended by 
striking out ‘or (B) on or in connection with 
an American vessel’ and all that follows down 
through the phrase ‘outside the United 
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States,’ and by inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: ‘or (B) on or in connection with 
an American vessel or American aircraft 
under a contract of service which is entered 
into within the United States or during the 
performance of which and while the em- 
ployee is employed on the vessel or aircraft 
it touches at a port in the United States, if 
the employee is employed on and in connec- 
tion with such vessel or aircraft when out- 
side the United States,’. 

“(b) Section 3306(c)(4) of such Code is 
amended to read as follows: 

(4) service performed on or in connec- 
tion with a vessel or aircraft not an Ameri- 
can vessel or American aircraft, if the em- 
ployee is employed on and in connection with 
such vessel or aircraft when outside the 
United States;’. 

“(c) Section 3306(m) of such Code is 
amended— 

“(1) by striking out the heading and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

m) AMERICAN VESSEL AND AIRCRAFT.—’; 
and 

“(2) by striking out the period at the 
end thereof and inserting in lieu thereof 
a semicolon and the following: ‘and the 
term “American aircraft” means an aircraft 
registered under the laws of the United 


States.’ 
“Feeder Organizations, etc. 

“Sec. 583. Section 3306 (e) (8) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“*(8) service performed in the employ of 
a religious, charitable, educational, or other 
organization described in section 501(c) (3) 
which is exempt from income tax under sec- 
tion 501(a);’. 


“Fraternal Beneficiary Societies, Agricultural 
Organizations, Voluntary Employees’ Bene- 
ficiary Associations, etc. 

“Src. 584. Section 3306 (e) (10) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“*(10) (A) service performed in any cal- 
endar quarter in the employ of any organ- 
ization exempt from income tax under sec- 
tion 501 (a) (other than an organization 
described in section 401(a)) or under sec- 
tion 521, if the remuneration for such sery- 
ice is less than $50, or 

“*(B) service performed in the employ 
of a school, college, or university, if such 
service is performed by a student who is 
enrolled and is regularly attending classes 
at such school, college, or university;’. 


“Effective Date 


“Sec. 535. The amendments made by this 
part (other than the amendments made by 
subsections (e) and (f) of section 531) shall 
apply with respect to remuneration paid 
after 1961 for services performed after 1961. 
The amendments made by subsections (e) 
and (f) of section 531 shall apply with re- 
spect to any week of unemployment which 
begins after December 31, 1960. 


“Part 4—Extension of Federal-State unem- 


ployment compensation program to Puerto 
Rico 


“Extension of Titles IIT, LX, and XII of the 
Social Security Act 

“Sec. 541. Effective on and after January 
1, 1961, paragraphs (1) and (2) of section 
1101(a) of the Social Security Act are 
amended to read as follows: 

„) The term State“, except where 
otherwise provided, includes the District of 
Columbia and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, and when used in titles I, IV, V, VII. 
X, and XIV includes the Virgin Islands and 
Guam. 

2) The term “United States” when 
used in a geographical sense means, except 
where otherwise provided, the States, the 
District of Columbia, and the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico.’ 
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“Federal Employees and Ex-Servicemen 


“Sec, 542. (a) (1) Effective with respect to 
weeks of unemployment beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1965, section 1503(b) of such 
Act is amended by striking out ‘Puerto 
Rico or’. 

“(2) Effective with respect to first claims 
filed after December 31, 1965, paragraph (3) 
of section 1504 of such Act is amended by 
striking out ‘Puerto Rico or’ wherever ap- 
pearing therein. 

“(b) (1) Effective on and after January 
1, 1961 (but only in the case of weeks of 
unemployment beginning before January 1, 
1966) — 

„(A) section 1502(b) of such Act is 
amended by striking out ‘(b) Any’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘(b)(1) Except as 
provided in paragraph (2), any’, and by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“«(2) In the case of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, the agreement shall provide 
that compensation will be paid by the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico to any Federal 
employee whose Federal service and Federal 
wages are assigned under section 1504 to 
such Commonwealth, with respect to unem- 
ployment after December 31, 1960 (but only 
in the case of weeks of unemployment be- 
ginning before January 1, 1966), in the 
same amount, on the same terms, and sub- 
ject to the same conditions as the compen- 
sation which would be payable to such em- 
ployee under the unemployment compen- 
sation law of the District of Columbia if 
such employee’s Federal service and Fed- 
eral wages had been included as employ- 
ment and wages under such law, except that 
if such employee, without regard to his 
Federal service and Federal wages, has em- 
ployment or wages sufficient to qualify for 
any compensation during the benefit year 
under such law, then payments of compen- 
sation under this subsection shall be made 
only on the basis of his Federal service and 
Federal wages. In applying this paragraph 
or subsection (b) of section 1503, as the 
case may be, employment and wages under 
the unemployment compensation law of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico shall not be 
combined with Federal service or Federal 
wages.’ 

“(B) Section 1503(a) of such Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: ‘For the purpose of this sub- 
section, the term “State” does not include 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico.’ 

“(C) Section 1503(b) of such Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: “This subsection shall apply in 
respect of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico only if such Commonwealth does not 
have an agreement under this title with the 
Secretary.’ 

“(2) Effective on and after January 1, 1961 
(but only in the case of first claims filed be- 
fore January 1, 1966), section 1504 of such 
Act is amended by adding after and below 
paragraph (3) the following: 

For the purposes of paragraph (2), the 
term “United States” does not include the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico.’ 

“(c) Effective on and after January 1, 
1961— 

“(1) section 1503(d) of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking out ‘Puerto Rico and’, and by 
striking out ‘agencies’ each place it appears 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘agency’; and 

“(2) section 1511(e) of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking out ‘Puerto Rico or’. 

“(d) The last sentence of section 1501(a) 
of such Act is amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘For the purpose of paragraph (5) of this 
subsection, the term “United States” when 
used in the geographical sense means the 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands.’ 
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“Extension of Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act 


“Sec. 543. (a) Effective with respect to re- 
muneration paid after December 31, 1960, for 
services performed after such date, section 
3306(j) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
is amended to read as follows: 

%) STATE, UNITED STATES, AND CITIZEN.— 
For purposes of this chapter— 

1) Srate.—The term “State” includes 
the District of Columbia and the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. 

“*(2) Untrep Srates.—The term “United 
States” when used in a geographical sense 
includes the States, the District of Colum- 
bia, and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 
An individual who is a citizen of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico (but not otherwise 
a citizen of the United States) shall be con- 
sidered, for purposes of this section, as a 
citizen of the United States.’ 

“(b) The unemployment compensation 
law of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
shall be considered as meeting the require- 
ments of— 

“(1) section 3304 (a) (2) of the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act, if such law provides 
that no compensation is payable with re- 
spect to any day of unemployment occurring 
before January 1, 1959; 

“(2) section 3304 (a) (3) of the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act and section 303(a) 
(4) of the Social Security Act, if such law 
contains the provisions required by those 
sections and if it requires that, on or before 
February 1, 1961, there be paid over to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, for credit to the 
Puerto Rico account in the Unemployment 
Trust Fund, an amount equal to the excess 
of— 

“(A) the aggregate of the moneys received 
in the Puerto Rico unemployment fund be- 
fore January 1, 1961, over 

“(B) the aggregate of the moneys paid 
from such fund before January 1, 1961, as 
unemployment compensation or as refunds 
of contributions erroneously paid. 


“TITLE VI—MEDICAL SERVICES FOR THE AGED 
“Establishment of program 


“Sec. 601. The Social Security Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new title: 


“ “TITLE XVI—MEDICAL SERVICES FOR THE AGED 


“ ‘Appropriation 

“ ‘Sec. 1601. For the purpose of enabling 
each State, as far as practicable under the 
conditions in such State, to assist aged in- 
dividuals of low income in meeting their 
medical expenses, there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for each fiscal year a sum 
sufficient to carry out the purposes of this 
title. The sums made available under this 
section shall be used for making payments 
to States which have submitted, and had ap- 
proved by the Secretary, State plans for med- 
ical services for the aged. 


“ ‘State plans 


“Sec. 1602. (a) A State plan for medical 
services for the aged must— 

“*(1) provide that it shall be in effect in 
all political subdivisions of the State, and, 
if administered by them, be mandatory upon 
them; 

“*(2) provide for financial participation by 
the State; 

3) provide for the establishment or 
designation of a single State agency to ad- 
minister or supervise the administration of 
the plan; 

(4) provide that medical services with 
respect to which payments are made under 
the plan shall include both institutional and 
noninstitutional medical services; 

“*(5) include reasonable standards, con- 
sistent with the objectives of this title, for 
determining the eligibility of individuals for 
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medical benefits under the plan and the 
amounts thereof, and provide that no bene- 
fits under the plan would be furnished any 
individual who is not an eligible individual 
(as defined in section 1605); 

“*(6) provide that all individuals wishing 
to apply for medical benefits under the plan 
shall have opportunity to do so, and that 
such benefits shall be furnished with rea- 
sonable promptness to all individuals mak- 
ing application therefor who are eligible for 
medical benefits under the plan; 

7) provide that no benefits will be 
furnished any individual under the plan with 
respect to any period with respect to which 
he is receiving old-age assistance under the 
State plan approved under section 2, aid 
to dependent children under the State plan 
approved under section 402, aid to the blind 
under the State plan approved under sec- 
tion 1002, or aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled under the State plan ap- 
proved under section 1402 (and for purposes 
of this paragraph an individual shall not 
be deemed to have received such assistance 
or aid with respect to any month unless he 
received such assistance or aid in the form 
of money payments for such month, or in 
the form of medical or any other type of 
remedial care in such month (without re- 
gard to when the expenditures in the form 
of such care were made )); 

8) provide that no lien may be imposed 
against the property of any individual prior 
to his death on account of benefits paid or 
to be paid on his behalf under the plan (ex- 
cept pursuant to the judgment of a court 
on account of benefits incorrectly paid on 
behalf of such individual), and that there 
shall be no adjustment or recovery (except, 
after the death of such individual and his 
surviving spouse, if any, from such individ- 
ual’s estate) of any benefits correctly paid 
on behalf of any individual under the plan; 

“*(9) provide that no enrollment fee, pre- 
mium, or similar charge will be imposed as 
a condition of any individual’s eligibility 
for medical benefits under the plan; 

“*(10) provide that benefits under the 
plan shall not be greater in amount, dura- 
tion, or scope than the assistance furnished 
under a plan of such State approved under 
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“*(A) in the form of medical or any other 
type of remedial care, and 

“*(B) in the form of money payments to 
the extent that amounts are included in 
such payments because of the medical 
needs of the recipients; 

“*(11) provide for granting an oppor- 

tunity for a fair hearing before the State 
agency to any individual whose claim for 
medical benefits under the plan is denied 
or is not acted upon with reasonable prompt- 
ness; 
(12) provide such methods of adminis- 
tration (including methods relating to the 
establishment and maintenance of personnel 
standards on a merit basis, except that the 
Secretary shall exercise no authority with 
respect to the selection, tenure of office, and 
compensation of any individual employed in 
accordance with such methods) as are found 
by the Secretary to be necessary for the 
proper and efficient operation of the plan; 

(13) provide safeguards which restrict 
the use or disclosure of information concern- 
ing applicants for and recipients of benefits 
under the plan to purposes directly con- 
nected with the administration of the plan; 

(14) provide for establishment or des- 
ignation of a State authority or authorities 
which shall be responsible for establishing 
and maintaining standards for— 

“*(A) hospitals providing hospital serv- 
ices, 

„) nursing homes providing skilled 
nursing home services, and 
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0) agencies providing organized home 
care services, 
for which expenditures are made under the 
plan; 
“*(15) include methods for determining— 
) rates of payment for institutional 


services, and 
„) schedules of fees or rates of pay- 
ment for other medical services, 


for which expenditures are made under the 


plan; 

“*(16) to the extent required by regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary, include 
provisions (conforming to such regulations) 
with respect to the furnishing of medical 
benefits to eligible individuals who are resi- 
dents of the State but absent therefrom; and 

“*(17) provide that the State agency will 
make such reports, in such form and con- 
taining such information, as the Secretary 
may from time to time require, and comply 
with such provisions as the Secretary may 
from time to time find necessary to assure 
the correctness and verification of such re- 


) The Secretary shall approve any 
State plan which complies with the require- 
ments of subsection (a), except that he shall 
not approve any plan which imposes as a 
condition of eligibility for medical benefits 
under the plan— 

“*(1) an age requirement of more than 
sixty-five years; 

62) any citizenship requirement which 
excludes any citizen of the United States; or 

“*(3) any residence requirement which 
excludes any individual who resides in the 
State, 

“*(c) Notwithstanding subsection (b), the 
Secretary shall not approve any State plan 
for medical services for the aged unless the 
State has established to his satisfaction that 
the approval and operation of the plan will 
not result in a reduction in old-age assistance 
under the plan of such State approved under 
section 2, aid to dependent children under 
the plan of such State approved under sec- 
tion 402, aid to the blind under the plan of 
such State approved under section 1002, or 
aid to the permanently and totally disabled 
under the plan of such State approved under 
section 1402. 

Payments 


“Sec. 1603. (a) From the sums appro- 
priated therefor, there shall be paid to each 
State which has a plan approved under sec- 
tion 1602, for each calendar quarter, begin- 
ning with the quarter commencing July 1, 
1961— 

“*(1) in the case of any State other than 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Vir- 
gin Islands, and Guam, an amount equal to 
the Federal percentage (as defined in section 
1101(a)(8)) of the total amounts expended 
during such quarter for medical benefits 
under the State plan; 

“*(2) in the case of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam, 
an amount equal to one-half of the total 
amounts expended during such quarter for 
medical benefits under the State plan; and 

“*(3) in the case of any State, an amount 
equal to one-half of the total of the sums 
expended during such quarter as found nec- 
essary by the Secretary for the proper and 
efficient administration of the State plan; 
except that there shall not be counted as an 
expenditure for purposes of paragraph (1) 
or (2) any amount expended for an indi- 
vidual during a benefit year of such in- 
daividual— 

A) for inpatient hospital services after 
expenditures haye been made for the cost 
of 120 days of such services for such indi- 
vidual during such year, or 

“*(B) for laboratory and X-ray services 
(which do not constitute inpatient hospital 
services) after expenditures of $200 have 
been made for such individual during such 

or 


year, 
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“*(C) for prescribed drugs (which do not 
constitute inpatient hospital services) after 
expenditures of $200 have been made for 
such individual during such year. 

(b) Prior to the beginning of each 
quarter, the Secretary shall estimate the 
amounts to be paid to each State under 
subsection (a) for such quarter, such estl- 
mates to be based on (1) a report filed by 
the State containing its estimate of the total 
sum to be expended in such quarter in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of such sub- 
section, and stating the amount appropri- 
ated or made available by the State and its 
political subdivisions for such expenditures 
in such quarter, and if such amount is less 
than the State's proportionate share of the 
total sum of such estimated expenditures, 
the source or sources from which the dif- 
ference is expected to be derived, and (2) 
such other investigation as the Secretary 
may find necessary. The amount so estl- 
mated, reduced or increased to the extent of 
any overpayment or underpayment which 
the Secretary determines was made under 
this section to such State for any prior 
quarter and with respect to which adjust- 
ment has not already been made under this 
subsection, shall then be paid to the State, 
through the disbursing facilities of the 
Treasury Department, in such installments 
as the Secretary may determine. The re- 
ductions under the preceding sentence shall 
include the pro rata share to which the 
United States is equitably entitled, as de- 
termined by the Secretary, of the net amount 
recovered by the State or any political sub- 
division thereof with respect to medical 
benefits furnished under the State plan. 

“Operation of State plans 

“ ‘Sec. 1604, If the Secretary, after rea- 
sonable notice and opportunity for hearing 
to the State agency administering or super- 
vising the administration of any State plan 
which has been approved by him under sec- 
tion 1602, finds— 

“*(1) that the plan has been so changed 
that it no longer complies with the provi- 
sions of section 1602, or 

2) that in the administration of the 
plan there is a failure to comply substan- 
tially with any such provision, 
the Secretary shall notify such State agency 
that further payments will not be made to 
the State under section 1603 (or, in his dis- 
cretion, that payments will be limited to 
parts of the plan not affected by such non- 
compliance) until the Secretary is satisfied 
that there is no longer any such noncompli- 
ance. Until he is so satisfied, no further pay- 
ments shall be made to such State under 
section 1603 (or payments shall be limited 
to parts of the plan not affected by such 
noncompliance). For purposes of this sec- 
tion, a plan shall be treated as having been so 
changed that it no longer complies with the 
provisions of section 1602 if at any time 
the Secretary determines that, were such 
plan to be submitted at such time for ap- 
proval, he would be barred from approving 
such plan by reason of section 1602(c). 


“ ‘Eligible individuals 


“Sec, 1605. For the purposes of this title, 
the term “eligible individual” means any in- 
dividual— 

“*(1) who is sixty-five years of age or over, 
and 

“*(2) whose income and resources, taking 
into account his other living requirements as 
determined by the State, are insufficient to 
meet the cost of his medical services. 

“ ‘Benefits 

“ ‘Sec. 1606. For the purpose of this title— 

„(a) The term “medical benefits” means 
payment of part or all of the cost of med- 
ical services on behalf of eligible individuals. 

„b) (1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), the term “medical services” means the 
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following to the extent determined by the 
physician to be medically necessary: 

“*(A) inpatient hospital services; 

„B) skilled nursing-home services; 

“*(C) physicians’ services; 

“*(D) outpatient hospital services; 

(E) organized home care services; 

„F) private duty nursing services; 

“*(G) therapeutic services; 

H) major dental treatment; 

„(J) laboratory and X-ray services; and 

“*(J) prescribed drugs. 

“"(2) The term “medical services“ does 
not include— 

“*(A) services for any individual who is an 
inmate of a public institution (except as a 
patient in a medical institution) or any in- 
dividual who is a patient in an institution 
for tuberculosis or mental diseases; or 

“*(B) services for any individual who is a 
patient in a medical institution as a result of 
a diagnosis of tuberculosis or psychosis, with 
respect to any period after the individual 
has been a patient in such an institution, as 
a result of such diagnosis, for forty-two days. 

e) The term “inpatient hospital serv- 
ices” means the following items furnished 
to an inpatient by a hospital: 

“'(1) Bed and board (at a rate not in ex- 
cess of the rate for semiprivate accommo- 
dations) ; 

2) Physicians’ services; and 

“*(3) Nursing services, interns’ services, 
laboratory and X-ray services, ambulance 
service, and other services, drugs, and appli- 
ances related to his care and treatment 
(whether furnished directly by the hospital 
or, by arrangement, through other persons). 

d) The term “skilled nursing home 
services” means the following items fur- 
nished to an inpatient in a nursing home: 

“*(1) Skilled nursing care provided by a 
registered professional nurse or a licensed 
practical nurse which is prescribed by, or 
performed under the general direction of, a 
physician; 

62) Medical care and other services re- 
lated to such skilled nursing care; and 

“*(3) Bed and board in connection with 
the furnishing of such skilled nursing care. 

e) The term “physicians’ services“ 
means services provided in the exercise of his 
profession in any State by a physician li- 
censed in such State; and the term physi- 
cian” includes a physician within the mean- 
ing of section 1101 (a) (7). 

„) The term “outpatient hospital sery- 
ices” means medical and surgical care fur- 
nished by a hospital to an individual as an 
outpatient. 

“‘(g) The term “organized home care 
services” means visiting nurse services and 
physicians’ services, and services related 
thereto, which are prescribed by a physician 
and are provided in the home through a 
public or private nonprofit agency operated 
in accordance with medical policies estab- 
lished by one or more physicians (who are 
responsible for supervising the execution of 
such policies) to govern such services. 

h) The term “private duty nursing 
services” means nursing care provided in the 
home by a registered professional nurse or 
licensed practical nurse, under the general 
direction of a physician, to a patient requir- 
ing nursing care on a full-time basis. 

„) The term “therapeutic services” 
means services prescribed by a physician for 
the treatment of disease or injury by physi- 
cal nonmedical means, including retraining 
for the loss of speech. 

“*(j) The term “major dental treatment” 
means services provided by a dentist, in the 
exercise of his profession, with respect to a 
condition of an individual's teeth, oral cav- 
ity, or associated parts which has seriously 
affected, or may seriously affect, his general 
health. As used in the preceding sentence, 
the term “dentist” means a person licensed 
to practice dentistry or dental surgery in the 
State where the services are provided. 
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„(k) The term “laboratory and X-ray 
services’ includes only such services pre- 
scribed by a physician. 

“*(1) The term “prescribed drugs“ means 
medicines which are prescribed by & physi- 
cian. 

„m) The term “hospital” means a hos- 
pital (other than a mental or tuberculosis 
hospital) licensed as such by the State in 
which it is located or, in the case of a State 
hospital, approved by the licensing agency of 
the State. 

„n) The term “nursing home“ means a 
nursing home which is licensed as such by 
the State in which it is located, and which 
(1) is operated in connection with a hospital 
or (2) has medical policies established by 
one or more physicians (who are responsible 
for supervising the execution of such poli- 
cies) to govern the skilled nursing care and 
related medical care and other services which 
it provides. 

“‘Benefit year 

“Sec. 1607. For the purposes of this title, 
the term “benefit year” means, with respect 
to any individual, a period of 12 consecutive 
calendar months as designated by the State 
agency for the purposes of this title in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary. Subject to regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary, the State plan may permit 
the extension of a benefit year in order to 
avoid hardship.’ 


“Improvement of medical care for old-age 
assistance recipients 

“Sec, 602. (a) Section 3 (a) of the Social 
Security Act is amended by striking out ‘and 
(3) in the case of any State,’ and inserting 
in Heu thereof the following: ‘and (3) in the 
case of any State which is qualified for such 
quarter (as determined under subsection (c) 
(1)), an amount equal to 5 per centum of the 
total of the sums expended during such 
quarter as old-age assistance under the State 
plan in the form of medical or any other 
type of remedial care, not counting so much 
of any expenditure with respect to any month 
as exceeds whichever of the following is the 
smaller— 

*“*(A) 65 multiplied by the total number 
of recipients of old-age assistance for such 
month, or 

„) the additional expenditure per re- 
cipient of old-age assistance for such month 
(as determined under subsection (c) (2)). 
multiplied by the total number of recipients 
of old-age assistance for such month; 
and (4) in the case of any State,. 

“(b) Section 3 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

(o) (1) For the purposes of clause (3) of 
subsection (a), a State shall be qualified 
for a quarter if the State agency of such 
State has submitted, in or prior to such 
quarter (but in no event prior to the quar- 
ter in which this subsection is enacted), a 
modification of the plan of such State ap- 
proved under this title which the Secretary 
is satisfied would result in a significant im- 
provement in old-age assistance in the form 
of medical or any other type of remedial care 
under the plan, except that in no event may 
a State be qualified for a quarter prior to the 
first quarter for which such modification is 
effective. Any determination under the pre- 
ceding sentence with respect to any modifi- 
cation of a State plan shall be based on a 
comparison with old-age assistance in the 
form of medical or any other type of reme- 
dial care, if any, under the plan during the 
quarter prior to the quarter in which this 
subsection was enacted, and in making such 
determination the Secretary shall take into 
account the extent to which there would be 
any reduction in amounts previously in- 
cluded because of medical needs in old-age 
assistance under the plan in the form of 
money payments. Such State shall cease to 
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be for any occurring (1) 
after the quarter in which the Secretary de- 
termines, after notice and opportunity for 
hearing to the State agency administering 
or supe the administration of the 
State plan of such State, that the improve- 
ment referred to in the first sentence of this 
subsection has (through a change in the 
plan or in its administration) ceased to be a 
significant improvement, and (2) prior to 
the quarter in which such State again quali- 
fies as provided in the preceding sentences. 

“*(2) For the purposes of clause (3) (B) 
of subsection (a), the additional expendi- 
ture per recipient of old-age assistance in 
any State for any month means the excess 
of— 

„) the quotient obtained by dividing 
the total of the sums expended in such 
months as old-age assistance under the State 
plan in the form of medical or any other type 
of remedial care by the total number of 
recipients of old-age assistance under such 
plan for such month, over 

„) the quotient obtained by dividing 
the total of the sums expended in the last 
month which ended prior to the enactment 
of this paragraph as old-age assistance under 
the State plan in the form of medical or any 
other type of remedial care by the total num- 
ber of recipients of old-age assistance under 
such plan for such month.’ 

“(c) Section 6 of such Act is amended by 
striking out ‘but does not include’ and all 
that follows and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘but does not include— 

1) any such payments to or care in 
behalf of any individual who is an inmate 
of a public institution (except as a patient 
in a medical institution) or any individual 
who is a patient in an institution for tuber- 
culosis or mental diseases, or 

(2) any such payments to any individ- 
ual who has been diagnosed as having tuber- 
culosis or psychosis and is a patient in a 
medical institution as a result thereof, or 

“*(3) any such care in behalf of any indi- 
vidual, who is a patient in a medical insti- 
tution as a result of a diagnosis that he has 
tuberculosis or psychosis, with respect to any 
period after the individual has been a patient 
in such an institution, as a result of such 

» for forty-two days.’ 

“(d) The amendments made by subsec- 
tions (a) and (b) shall be effective only with 
respect to calendar quarters on 
or after October 1, 1960. The amendment 
made by subsection (c) shall be effective 
only with respect to calendar quarters com- 
mencing on or after July 1, 1961. 

“Planning grants to States 

“Sec. 603. (a) For the purpose of assisting 
the States to make plans and initiate admin- 
istrative arrangements preparatory to par- 
ticipation in the Federal-State program of 
medical services for the aged authorized by 
title XVI of the Social Security Act, there 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
making grants to the States such sums as 
the Congress may determine. 

“(b) A grant under this section to any 
State shall be made only upon application 
therefor which is submitted by a State 
agency designated by the State to carry out 
the purpose of this section and is approved 
by the Secretary. No such grant for any 
State may exceed 50 per centum of the cost 
of carrying out such purpose in accordance 
with such application. 

“(c) Payment of any grant under this sec- 
tion may be made in advance or by way of 
reimbursement, and in such installments, as 
the Secretary may determine. The aggre- 
gate amount paid to any State under this 
section shall not exceed $50,000. 

“(d) Appropriations pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall remain available for grants under 
this section only until the close of June 30, 
1962; and any part of such a grant which 
has been paid to a State prior to the close of 
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June 30, 1962, but has not been used or obli- 
gated by such State for carrying out the 
purpose of this section prior to the close of 
such date, shall be returned to the United 
States. 

“(e) As used in this section, the term 
‘State’ includes the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and Guam. 


“Technical amendment 


“Sec. 604. Effective July 1, 1961, section 
1101(a)(1) of the Social Security Act (as 
amended by section 541 of this Act) is 
amended by striking out ‘and XIV’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘XIV, and XVI’, 

On page 195, after line 5, to insert: 


“TITLE VI—MEDICAL SERVICES FOR THE AGED 


“Amendments to title I of the Social Security 
Act 


“Src. 601. (a) The heading of title I of 
the Social Security Act is amended to read 
as follows: 


“ ‘TITLE I—GRANTS TO STATES FOR OLD-AGE AS- 
SISTANCE AND MEDICAL ASSISTANCE FOR THE 
AGED’ 


“(b) Sections 1 and 2 of such Act are 
amended to read as follows: 


“ ‘Appropriation 


“SECTION 1. For the purpose (a) of enabling 
each State as far as practicable under the 
conditions in such State, to furnish financial 
assistance to aged needy individuals and of 
encouraging each State, as far as practicable 
under such conditions, to help such indi- 
viduals attain self-care, and (b) of enabling 
each State, as far as practicable under the 
conditions in such State, to furnish medical 
assistance on behalf of aged individuals who 
are not recipients of old-age assistance but 
whose income and resources are insufficient 
to meet the costs of necessary medical serv- 
ices, there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for each fiscal year a sum sufficient 
to carry out the purposes of this title. The 
sums made available under this section shall 
be used for making payments to States which 
have submitted, and had approved by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(hereinafter referred to as the Secretary“). 
State plans for old-age assistance, or for 
medical assistance for the aged, or for old- 
age assistance and medical assistance for the 
aged. 


“State old-age and medical assistance plans 

“Sec. 2. (a) A State plan for old-age as- 
sistance, or for medical assistance for the 
aged, or for old-age assistance and medical 
assistance for the aged must— 

(1) provide that it shall be in effect in 
all political subdivisions of the State, and, 
if administered by them, be mandatory upon 
them; 

“*(2) provide for financial participation 
by the State which shall, effective January 1, 
1962, extend to all aspects of the State plan; 

(3) either provide for the establishment 
or designation of a single State agency to 
administer the plan, or provide for the estab- 
lishment or designation of a single State 
agency to supervise the administration of 
the plan; 

(4) provide for granting an opportunity 
for a fair hearing before the State agency 
to any individual whose claim for assistance 
under the plan is denied or is not acted upon 
with reasonable promptness; 

“*(5) provide such methods of adminis- 
tration (including methods relating to the 
establishment and maintenance of personnel 
standards on a merit basis, except that the 
Secretary shall exercise no authority with 
respect to the selection, tenure of office, and 
compensation of any individual employed in 
accordance with such methods) as are found 
by the Secretary to be necessary for the 
proper and efficient operation of the plan; 
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6) provide that the State agency will 
make such reports, in such form and con- 
taining such information, as the Secretary 
may from time to time require, and com- 
ply with such provisions as the Secretary 
may from time to time find necessary to 
assure the correctness and verification of 
such reports; 

(7) provide safeguards which restrict the 
use or disclosure of information concerning 
applicants and recipients to purposes di- 
rectly connected with the administration 
of the State plan; 

“*(8) provide that all individuals wish- 
ing to make application for assistance under 
the plan shall have opportunity to do so, and 
that such assistance shall be furnished with 
reasonable promptness to all eligible indi- 
viduals; 

“(9) if the State plan includes old-age 
assistance— 

“*(A) provide that the State agency shall, 
in determining need for such assistance, take 
into consideration any other income and re- 
sources of an individual claiming old-age as- 
sistance; 

“*(B) provide reasonable standards, con- 
sistent with the objectives of this title, for 
determining eligibility for and the extent 
of such assistance; 

“*(C) provide a description of the serv- 
ices (if any) which the State agency makes 
available to applicants for and recipients of 
such assistance to help them attain self-care, 
including a description of the steps taken to 
assure, in the provision of such services, 
maximum utilization of other agencies pro- 
viding similar or related services; 

“*(10) provide, if the plan includes pay- 
ments of old-age assistance to individuals in 
private or public institutions, for the estab- 
lishment or designation of a State authority 
or authorities which shall be responsible for 
establishing and maintaining standards for 
such institutions; 

“*(11) if the State plan includes medical 
assistance for the aged 

“*(A) provide for inclusion of some in- 
stitutional and some noninstitutional care 
and services; 

%) provide that no enrollment fee, 
premium, or similar charge will be imposed 
as a condition of any individual’s eligibility 
for medical assistance for the aged under 
the plan; 

“*(C) provide for inclusion, to the extent 
required by regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary, of provisions (conforming to such 
regulations) with respect to the furnishing 
of such assistance to individuals who are 
residents of the State but are absent there- 
from; 

“*(D) include reasonable standards, con- 
sistent with the objectives of this title, for 
determining eligibility for and the extent of 
such assistance; 

„%) provide that no lien may be im- 
posed against the property of any individual 
prior to his death on account of medical 
assistance for the aged paid or to be paid 
on his behalf under the plan (except pur- 
suant to the judgment of a court on account 
of benefits incorrectly paid on behalf of such 
individual), and that there shall be no ad- 
justment or recovery (except, after the death 
of such individual and his surviving spouse, 
if any, from such individual’s estate) of any 
medical assistance for the aged correctly 
paid on behalf of such individual under the 
plan. 

„b) The Secretary shall approve any 
plan which fulfills the conditions specified 
in subsection (a), except that he shall not 
approve any plan which imposes, as a con- 
dition of eligibility for assistance under the 
plan— 

1) an age requirement of more than 
sixty-five years; or 

%) any residence requirement which 
(A) in the case of applicants for old-age as- 
sistance, excludes any resident of the State 
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who has resided therein five years during 
the nine years immediately preceding the 
application for old-age assistance and has 
resided therein continuously for one year 
immediately preceding the application, and 
(B) in the case of applicants for medical 
assistance for the aged, excludes any indi- 
vidual who resides in the State; or 

(3) any citizenship requirement which 
excludes any citizen of the United States.’ 

(o) Section 3(a) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 3. (a) From the sums appropriated 
therefor, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
pay to each State which has a plan approved 
under this title, for each quarter, beginning 
with the quarter commencing October 1, 
1960— 

1) in the case of any State other than 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam, 
an amount equal to the sum of the follow- 
ing proportions of the total amounts ex- 
pended during such quarter as old-age assist- 
ance under the State plan (including expen- 
ditures for insurance premiums for medical 
or any other type of remedial care or the 
cost thereof)— 

“(A) four-fifths of such expenditures, not 
counting so much of any expenditure with 
respect to any month as exceeds the product 
of $30 multiplied by the total number of 
recipients of old-age assistance for such 
month (which total number, for purposes of 
this subsection, means (i) the number of 
individuals who received old-age assistance 
in the form of money payments for such 
month, plus (ii) the number of other in- 
dividuals with respect to whom expenditures 
were made in such month as old-age assist- 
ance in the form of medical or any other type 
of remedial care); plus 

„B) the Federal percentage (as defined 
in section 1101(a)(8)) of the amount by 
which such expenditures exceed the maxi- 
mum which may be counted under clause 
(A), not counting so much of any expendi- 
ture with respect to any month as exceeds 
the product of $65 multiplied by the total 
number of such recipients of old-age assist- 
ance for such month; plus 

“*(C) the larger of the following: (i) the 
Federal medical percentage (as defined in 
section 6(c)) of the amount by which such 
expenditures exceed the maximum which 
may be counted under clause (B), not count- 
ing so much of any expenditure with respect 
to any month as exceeds (I) the product of 
$77 multiplied by the total number of such 
recipients of old-age assistance for such 
month, or (II) if smaller, the total expended 
as old-age assistance in the form of medical 
or any other type of remedial care with re- 
spect to such month plus the product of $65 
multiplied by such total number of such 
recipients, or (il) 15 per centum of the total 
of the sums expended during such quarter as 
old-age assistance under the State plan in 
the form of medical or any other type of 
remedial care, not counting so much of any 
expenditure with respect to any month as 
exceeds the product of $12 multiplied by the 
total number of such recipients of old-age 
assistance for such month; and 

2) in the case of Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and Guam, an amount equal to— 

“*(A) one-half of the total of the sums 
expended during such quarter as old-age 
assistance under the State plan (including 
expenditures for insurance premiums for 
medical or any other type of remedial care 
or the cost thereof), not counting so much 
of any expenditure with respect to any month 
as exceeds $35 multipled by the total num- 
ber of recipients of old-age assistance for 
such month; plus 

„) the larger of the following amounts: 
(i) one-half of the amount by which such 
expenditures exceed the maximum which 
may be counted under clause (A), not 
counting so much of any expenditure with 
respect to any month as exceeds (I) the 
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product of $41 multiplied by the total num- 
ber of such recipients of old-age assistance 
for such month, or (II) if smaller, the total 
expended as old-age assistance in the form 
of medical or any other type of remedial 
care with respect to such month plus the 
product of $35 multiplied by the total num- 
ber of such recipients, or (ii) 15 per centum 
of the total of the sums expended during 
such quarter as old-age assistance under the 
State plan in the form of medical or any 
other type of remedial care, not counting so 
much of any expenditure with respect to any 
month as exceeds the product of $6 multi- 
plied by the total number of such recipients 
of old-age assistance for such month; and 

“*(3) in the case of any State, an amount 
equal to the Federal medical percentage (as 
defined in section 6(c) of the total amounts 
expended during such quarter as medical 
assistance for the aged under the State 
plan; and 

“*(4) in the case of any State, an amount 
equal to one-half of the total of the sums 
expended during such quarter as found nec- 
essary by the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare for the proper and efficient ad- 
ministration of the State plan, including 
services which are provided by the staff of 
the State agency (or of the local agency 
administering the State plan in the political 
subdivision) to applicants for and recipients 
of old-age assistance to help them attain 
self-care.’ 

d) Section 3(b)(2)(B) of such Act is 
amended by striking out ‘old-age assistance’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘assistance’. 

„(e) Section 4 of such Act is amended by 
striking out ‘State plan for old-age assist- 
ance which has been approved’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘State plan which has been 
approved under this title’. 

(1) (1) Section 6 of such Act is amended 
(A) by striking out ‘tuberculosis or psy- 
chosis’ and inserting in lieu thereof pul- 
monary tuberculosis or psychosis’, (B) by 
striking out ‘(a)’ and inserting in lieu there- 
of ‘(1)’, and (C) by striking out ‘(b)’ and 
inserting ‘(2)’ in lieu thereof. 

“(2) Section 6 is further amended by in- 
serting ‘(a)’ immediately after ‘Sec. 6.’ and 
by adding after such section 6 the following 
new subsections: 

“*(b) For purposes of this title, the term 
‘medical assistance for the aged’ means pay- 
ment of part or all of the cost of the follow- 
ing care and services for individuals sixty- 
five years of age or older who are not re- 
cipients of old-age assistance but whose in- 
come and resources are insufficient to meet 
all of such cost— 

“*(1) inpatient hospital services; 

62) skilled nursing-home services; 

“*(3) physicians’ services; 

“*(4) outpatient hospital or clinic services; 

“*(5) home health care services; 

“*(6) private duty nursing services; 

“*(7) physical therapy and related serv- 
ices; 

“*(8) dental services; 

09) laboratory and X-ray services; 

10) prescribed drugs, eyeglasses, den- 
tures, and prosthetic devices; 

“*(11) diagnostic, screening, and preven- 
tive services; and 

“*(12) any other medical care or remedial 
care recognized under State law; 
except that such term shall not include any 
payments with respect to care or services for 
any individual who is an inmate of a public 
institution (except as a patient in a medical 
institution) or any individual (A) who is a 
patient in an institution for tuberculosis or 
mental diseases, or (B) who has been 
diagnosed as having pulmonary tuberculosis 
or psychosis and is a patient in a medical in- 
stitution as a result thereof. 

„) For purposes of this title, the term 
‘Federal medical percentage’ for any State 
shall be 100 per centum less the State per- 
centage; and the State percentage shall be 
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that percentage which bears the same ratio 
to 50 per centum as the square of the per 
capita income of such State bears to the 
square of the per capita income of the con- 
tinental United States (including Alaska) 
and Hawaii; except that (1) the Federal med- 
ical percentage shall in no case be less than 

50 per centum or more than 80 per centum, 

and (il) the Federal medical percentage for 

Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam 

shall be 50 per centum. The Federal med- 

ical percentage for any State shall be de- 
termined and promulgated in accordance 
with the provisions of subparagraph (B) of 
section 1101 (a) (8) (other than the proviso 
at the end thereof); except that the Secre- 
tary shall, as soon as possible after enact- 
ment of the Social Security Amendments of 

1960, determine and promulgate the Federal 

medical percentage for each State— 

“*(1) for the period beginning October 1, 
1960, and ending with the close of June 30, 
1961, which promulgation shall be based on 
the same data with respect to per capita in- 
come as the data used by the Secretary in 
promulgating the Federal percentage (under 
section 1101 (a) (8)) for such State for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1961 (which 
promulgation of the Federal medical per- 
centage shall be conclusive for such period), 
and 

“*(2) for the period beginning July 1, 1961, 
and ending with the close of June 30, 1963, 
which promulgation shall be based on the 
same data with respect to per capita income 
as the data used by the Secretary in pro- 
mulgating the Federal percentage (under 
section 1101(a)(8)) for such State for such 
period (which promulgation of the Federal 
medical percentage shall be conclusive for 
such period).’ 

“Increase in limitations on assistance pay- 
ment to Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
and Guam 
“Sec. 602. Section 1108 of the Social Se- 

curity Act is amended by— 

“(1) striking out ‘$8,500,000’ and inserting 
in leu thereof ‘$9,000,000, of which $500,000 
may be used only for payments certified with 
respect to section 3(a) (2) (B)’; 

“(2) striking out ‘$300,000’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘$315,000, of which $15,000 
may be used only for payments certified in 
respect to section 3(a) (2) (B)’; 

“(3) striking out ‘$400,000’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘$420,000, of which $20,000 
may be used only for payments certified in 

to section 3(a) (2) (B); and 

“(4) striking out ‘titles I, IV, X, and 
XIV’, and inserting in lieu thereof ‘titles I 
(other than section 3 (a) (3) thereof), IV, X, 
and XIV’. 


“Technical amendment 


“Sec. 603. (a) Section 618 of the Revenue 
Act of 1951 (65 Stat. 569) is amended by 
striking out ‘title I’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘title I (other than section 3(a) (3) 
thereof)’. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall take effect October 1, 1980. 


“Effective dates 


“Sec. 604. The amendments made by sec- 
tion 601 of this Act shall take effect Octo- 
ber 1, 1960, and the amendments made by 
section 602 shall be effective with respect to 
fiscal years ending after 1960.” 

Under the heading "TrrLe VIJ—MISCELLA- 
NEOUS”, on page 213, line 10, after “Src. 704.“, 
to strike out “(a)”; after line 23, to strike 
out: “(b) Section 116 of the Social Security 
Amendments of 1956 is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

t) The Advisory Council appointed 
under subsection (e) during 1963 shall, in 
addition to the other findings and recom- 
mendations it is required to make, include in 
its report its findings and recommendations 
with respect to extensions of the coverage of 
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the old age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance program, the adequacy of benefits under 
the program, and all other aspects of the 
programs.“ 

On page 214, line 11, after the word Med - 
ical’, to strike out Services“ and insert 
“Assistance”; in line 16, after the word “Med- 
ical”, to strike out “Services” and insert 
“Assistance”; in line 23, after the word “med- 
ical”, to strike out “services” and insert 
“assistance”; on page 215, line 4, after the 
word “medical”, to strike out “services” and 
insert assistance“; on page 217, line 14, after 
the word “of”, to strike out “$20,000,000” 
and insert “$25,000,000”, and on page 220, 
after line 13, to insert: 

“Aid to the blind 

“Sec. 710. (a) Effective for the period be- 
ginning with the first day of the calendar 
quarter which begins after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, and ending June 30, 1961, 
clause (8) of section 1002(a) of the Social 
Security Act is amended to read as follows 
‘(8) provide that the State agency shall, in 
determining need, take into consideration 
any other income and resources of the indi- 
vidual claiming aid to the blind; except that, 
in making such determination, the State 
agency shall disregard either (i) the first $50 
per month of earned income, or (11) the first 
$1,000 per annum of earned income plus 
one-half of earned income in excess of $1,000 
per annum: “. 

“(b) Effective July 1, 1961, clause (8) of 
such section 1002(a) is amended to read as 
follows: ‘(8) provide that the State agency 
shall, in determining need, take into consid- 
eration any other income and resources of 
the individual claiming aid to the blind; 
except that, in making such determination, 
the State agency shall disregard the first 
$1,000 per annum of earned income plus one- 
half of earned income in excess of $1,000 per 
annum;’.” 

Mr. JAVITS obtained the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the Senator from Virginia for 
allowing me to get the floor, so that I 
might, as early as convenient, speak on 
a very important, principal amendment 
which I desire to offer to the bill. I 
desire to express my appreciation to him. 
Everyone knows that the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia could have prior 
recognition to almost any Member of this 
body except the leaders. I simply wished 
to call attention to that fact. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk sun- 
dry amendments to the bill, and ask that 
they lie on the desk and be printed, un- 
der the rule. I submit the amendments 
on behalf of myself and my colleague 
from New York [Mr. Keatinc]. The 
amendments relate to the social security 
and unemployment compensation aspects 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, and will lie 
on the table and will be printed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I also 
send to the desk, on behalf of myself, the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
Fonc], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Keatine], the Senator from California 
(Mr. Kucuet], the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. Prouty], and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], 
as cosponsors, an amendment to which I 
shall address my remarks. I ask that the 
pe ages be printed and lie on the 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, and will be 
printed and will lie on the table. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that during the con- 
sideration of the bill amending the Social 
Security Act, on Monday and thereafter, 
Miss Helen E. Livingston and Mr. Fred- 
erick B. Arner, assigned to the staff of 
the Finance Committee, have the priv- 
ilege of the floor, in order to be available 
as sources of information to Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma include in his 
request the chief actuary of the Social 
Security Administration? 

Mr. KERR. I thought that had 
already been done. But, if not, I am 
happy to include in the request Mr. 
Robert J. Myers. 

Mr. JAVITS. I point out that the re- 
quest in regard to Mr. Myers applied 
only to today, whereas I believe it desir- 
able that he have the privilege of the 
floor during all of this debate. 

Mr. KERR. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the ma- 
jor principle underlying all the measures 
in this field that now are before us is 
now generally accepted—namely, that 
Federal aid is necessary to provide our 
citizens over 65 with adequate health 
care. Practically all Members of the 
Senate are agreed on this point, Mr. 
President. The question before us now 
really is how shall we do it, not whether 
we shall do it at all. If there was any 
question about this, it was settled in the 
policy planks adopted at the recent na- 
tional conventions by both parties. The 
Republican Party is pledged to the 
adoption of a contributory health pro- 
gram for the aged with Federal aid to 
give protection against burdensome 
costs of health care, and with the bene- 
ficiaries having the option of purchasing 
private health insurance. The Demo- 
eratic Party pledge calls for the use of 
the contributory machinery of the Social 
Security System to cover hospitalization 
and other high cost medical services. 

Today, I wish to describe the amend- 
ment I have sent to the desk, to be 
printed and to lie on the table. I hope 
to call up the amendment before I con- 
clude my remarks. It is submitted by 
me, and is jointly sponsored by eight 
other Senators I have named; and I be- 
lieve our amendment is the best means 
for accomplishing at this session Federal 
aid for health care for our older citizens. 
In that connection, I emphasize the 
words “at this session.” The principles 
of this amendment are incorporated in 
the bill introduced by me, with Senators 
COOPER, Scort, FONG, AIKEN, KEATING, 
and FroutTy, as cosponsors, and in the 
administration bill introduced by Sena- 
tor SALTONSTALL. I should like to point 
out that we have now arrived at a point, 
with the Senator from Massachusetts 
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[Mr. SALTONSTALL], where my basic posi- 
tion on this bill has been combined with 
that of the administration, which had 
put forward its own bill by means of 
the Senator from Massachusetts; and 
therefore I am offering this measure as 
a reconciliation of both points of view. 

This amendment provides basic pre- 
ventive care, regardless of whether the 
recipient is on social security, at a rea- 
sonable cost to the Federal and State 
Governments. It covers all over 65 of 
modest income; it gives preventive care, 
including private physicians services; it 
preserves the existing relation between 
doctor and patient; it encourages exist- 
ing medical plans; and it assures fiscal 
security and responsibility. 

First, I should like to point out that I 
have not newly arrived at these princi- 
ples, nor have my colleagues. As far 
back as 1949, over a decade ago, I in- 
troduced in the Congress a National 
Health Act. My cosponsors include— 
interestingly enough—Vice President 
Nixon, then a Member of the House of 
Representatives, and Secretary of State 
Herter, who, also, was then a Member of 
the House of Representatives, together 
with Senator Case, Senator Scott, and 
Senator Morton, who likewise at that 
time were Members of the House, and 
now are Members of this body—as events 
have turned out, a rather impressive 
group of cosponsors. 

The principles of the National Health 
Act were the same as the principles 
which I and my cosponsors are now 
espousing in this amendment. The 1949 
bill—and, incidentally, let me say that 
when I first came to this body, that bill 
was sponsored by Senator Ives, of New 
Vork —rested on the basic principle that 
Federal and State resources should be 
used to make available membership in 
voluntary prepayment plans to everyone, 
regardless of age or financial condition, 
and scaled to the subscribers’ actual in- 
come, rather than to a flat-rate pre- 
mium. Government funds would be 
used to make up the difference between 
the aggregate subscribers’ payments and 
the actual cost of furnishing health serv- 
ices benefits to extend beyond hospital 
and major medical care. This bill was 
introduced as an alternative to the then 
Ewing health plan, which many will 
recall 


Mr, President, the amendment which 
I have just now had printed is the only 
one before us which places the emphasis 
where it belongs; namely, on preventive 
care. I wish to emphasize that point; 
and I repeat that this amendment is the 
only one which places the emphasis on 
medical care, which is where the em- 
phasis belongs. Under the option set 
forth in my amendment, provision is 
made, as a minimum—and it is a mini- 
mum; and in a moment I shall explain 
what I mean in that connection—for 12 
home or office visits by a physician; the 
first $100 of ambulatory, diagnostic, lab- 
oratory or X-ray services; 24 visiting 
home nurse service calls as prescribed by 
a physician; and when necessary—and, 
Mr. President, I wish to point out that 
by the words “when necessary,” I mean 
on the certification of a physician—21 
days of hospital or equivalent nursing 
home care. These are benefits based on 
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actual need as shown in U.S. medical use 
statistics for our older citizens. 

This is a first cost program which puts 
the individual in a position where he can 
obtain protection in advance of the haz- 
ards of chronic illness. Everyone 65 
years of age or over is eligible to sub- 
scribe, if his income reported for income 
tax is not over $3,000 a year, for a single 
person, and $4,500 for couples, and if he 
is not a beneficiary for medical care un- 
der the other provisions of the main 
bill—in other words, if he is not a re- 
cipient of old-age assistance payments 
or if he is not among the medically needy 
who already are covered by the Kerr- 
Frear amendments which now are be- 
fore us. 

There is no deductibility and there is 
no coinsurance for basic preventive care 
coverage. The subscriber gets the bene- 
fit of it at once, as soon as he needs it; 
and, most importantly, the program is 
fully adequate, from a medical point of 
view, for the average health care needs 
of the older citizens. 

By giving priority to preventive care, 
as sound medical practice dictates, we do 
not run the danger of overutilization of 
hospital and other institutional facilities. 

I digress to point out I cannot con- 
ceivably overemphasize that danger. I 
point out the approach which is taken in 
the Anderson amendment—sincere as I 
know it is, and laudable in every sense, 
because I know Senators concerned in it 
are just as sincere to do something in 
this field as I am—the Anderson amend- 
ment nevertheless concentrates upon 
hospital care. Anyone who has had ex- 
perience with hospital institutions, 
especially in the big cities, and I under- 
stand even in smaller places in other 
parts of the country than my own, knows 
they are already chock full. There are 
already waiting lists and waiting lines. 
To add this staggering responsibility, 
therefore—that in order to get benefits a 
person just has to go to a hospital—will 
break down the whole system. I can 
think of nothing more cruel than to offer 
to our elderly people a plan which we 
know in advance had this basic defect. 

On the other hand, physicians’ care 
is practical and simple to obtain, and 
physicians are not compelled to send 
their patients to hospitals in order to get 
the treatment they need. The other 
provisions all are designed to further the 
objectives of preventive medical care, 
despite the wide variation in medical 
facilities in each of the 50 States. 

Again, I should like to emphasize an- 
other strong point of our amendment. 
It is based on what can be done in every 
State separately, treating the State as a 
unit. This, too, will take account of the 
medical facilities and capabilities in each 
State, so that what we promise an indi- 
vidual we will perform. 

For the individual described, who 
feels that he can pay for his own pre- 
ventive care, but wants to protect him- 
self against a lengthy illness, there is an 
option enabling him to subscribe to a 
plan to pay for major portions of the 
cost of long-term, catastrophic, or other 
expensive illness. This, it will be re- 
called, was essentially the administra- 
tion’s approach, which I have now added 
to my origina] bill. 
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This alternative plan provides for a 
minimum of 120 days of hospitalization, 
up to a year of skilled nursing-home 
services, and of organized home health 
care services, and for surgical services in 
the hospital—any or all to the extent of 
80 percent of the cost of the services 
after incurring expenses of $250 for any 
or all of such services in any one year. 
In other words, it is a coinsurance and 
deductible plan of 80 percent and $250, 
but the State is free to reduce the de- 
ductibility factor in the plan it offers. 

I wish to emphasize that both of the 
service benefit packages which I have de- 
scribed for preventive care and for cata- 
strophic illness establish minimum bene- 
fits. The maximums are regulated only 
by the amount of money which the Fed- 
eral Government will contribute as its 
share; and I will come to the financial 
details in a few moments. 

In addition to the two options which I 
have described for the individual, there 
is a third option: A covered individual 
over 65 who does not enroll in a State 
administered medical plan may receive 
50 percent of his premium expense for a 
private health insurance policy approved 
by the State, but not in excess of $60 a 
year. 

These three options are available to all 
over 65 with incomes under the maxi- 
mum set forth, except those receiving 
benefits under the old-age assistance 
program. I refer to the Kerr-Frear pro- 
visions. 

It is estimated that, aside from 2.4 
million over 65 receiving old-age assist- 
ance, coverage under our amendment 
will be available to 11 million of those 
over 65. That excepts over 2 million 
people over 65 who are not referred to in 
these figures. They are the ones who 
are either very well off financially, and 
can take care of their medical care, or 
the indigent, who come under other pro- 
visions of the Kerr-Frear bill. But, for 
practical purposes, the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. McNamara], 
myself, or any other Senator who has an 
idea on how to deal with the medical 
care for the aged, will be dealing with a 
potential of 11 million people. 

As to the latter, the bill which is be- 
fore us would provide health care, or an 
opportunity for care, to those 11 million 
people over 65. Again I wish to make it 
perfectly clear that nothing in my 
amendment will subtract or detract from 
the health care provisions which are in 
the bill before us, the so-called Kerr- 
Frear provisions. 

I have referred, in describing these 
benefit packages, to minimum services 
in which the Federal Government would 
make its contribution, as well as the 
States, and, to a modest extent, the sub- 
scriber. 

The Federal Government, under our 
plan, will be able to contribute to an ex- 
panded benefit package up to an aggre- 
gate cost of $128 a year. 

The minimum package which I have 
described is estimated, generally, 
throughout the country, for both pre- 
ventive care and catastrophic illness, to 
cost $90 a year, 
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An example of the maximum package, 
at $128 a year, of maximum medical 
benefits under preventive care, would be: 
physicians’ services, 12 days office and 
home; inpatient hospital services, 45 
days; unlimited ambulatory X-ray and 
laboratory services; and unlimited or- 
ganized home health care services; 
skilled and nursing home services, 135 
days. 

That is the maximum possible, consid- 
ering the country as a whole, under the 
$128 cost, which would be the roof eli- 
gible for Federal contribution. 

Similar maximum benefits under the 
long-term illness program, under this 
$128 ceiling, consist of hospital care, 180 
days; skilled and nursing home care, 365 
days, or 1 year; organized home care 
service, the same, 365 days; surgical pro- 
cedures; laboratory and X-ray services, 
up to $200; physicians’ services; dental 
services; prescribed drugs, up to $350; 
private duty nurses and physical restora- 
tion services. 

In short, that is probably the most 
elaborate package anyone has thought 
about for the aged to be available to an 
individual over 65 years of age who feels 
he does not need preventive care—he 
can look after that—who feels he can 
look after the first $250 of his own costs, 
in terms of catastrophic illness, and then 
he gets 80 percent of the cost of this 
tremendous package of benefits. 

I point that out because it indicates 
this is a plan which is tailored to ac- 
uality, not to what can we do for the 
aged, but to the actual needs of the aged. 

There are some who want preventive 
care, from the first dollar cost, from the 
word “go.” They would be without any 
coinsurance, without any deductibility 
under the law. There are others who 
can take care of themselves unless they 
run into a bad situation, and it is for 
them we want to have a comprehensive 
package, and that is the maximum pack- 
age I have offered. 

There is no other proposal before this 
session of the Congress which meets all 
the desirable conditions and can provide 
all the benefits to as many people and as 
quickly as this amendment. First, it 
builds upon what the States have in the 
way of facilities—and they differ very 
materially among the States. 

Second, it is a general revenue plan, 
not a social security measure. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I think the hard nut of the issue 
is, Do we wish to inaugurate in the social 
security system what is, for all prac- 
tical purposes, a health care scheme? 
I would not say it is exactly what the 
British do, but it is very much like it. 
The point is that we would for the first 
time inaugurate a system by which we 
would have a national responsibility for 
the health care of the people. 

We are now starting with the aged 
over 68, but once we have imbedded it so 
fundamentally into the responsibility of 
the Government in terms, at the very 
best, of a government insurance pro- 
gram, of course it will develop, without 
any question. If the Congress makes 
this very fundamental decision in prin- 
ciple, it should develop. I would be op- 
posed to inaugurating it in this way, 
because I think it is unsound and unwise 
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in terms of the organization of our 
country. 

Mr. President, I should like to inter- 
ject another thought. I know those who 
favor the social security idea are men of 
conscience, and I think they should re- 
flect on one item in this matter, namely, 
is a social security system for medical 
care a system which is apposite to the 
traditions of and to the general attri- 
butes of American life? Is it a system 
congenial to American life, to the Amer- 
ican way of living, to the American way 
of dealing with doctors and medical care 
generally? 

I hasten to refute any idea that a social 
security approach is “un-American.” Of 
course it is not. I only point out that 
the question of context, of the way in 
which we live, our national attitudes, is 
an important consideration in making 
what is really a very fundamental and 
a very important sociological decision. 
I wish to emphasize that point. I shall 
not go to Bermuda, nor will grass grow 
in the streets, if the Congress decides 
that way, but I think it would be a pro- 
found and important departure from 
anything we have ever done before, with 
great sociological implications. I there- 
fore urge my colleagues who are thinking 
about it, and I know many are, to con- 
sider it in those terms as well. 

The contributory principle, which I 
have adopted, is nothing new. It is in 
the bill now, as a matter of fact. The 
Kerr-Frear proposals represent nothing 
more than the extension of the con- 
tributory principle, by which Federal and 
State governments contribute to a de- 
sirable social welfare plan. 

Another difficulty, as I view the mat- 
ter, with respect to the social security 
idea, relates to the fact that it is inter- 
esting to me to find that so many of my 
liberal friends—not only my liberal 
friends, but also my liberal brothers in 
arms—espouse the social security idea, 
which seems to me to be a reversal of our 
own thinking, because the general rev- 
enue approach spreads the responsibility 
among all the people who are able to 
pay, in proportion to their ability to pay, 
whereas the social security approach is 
practically a sales tax approach. It will 
tax those at the lowest end of the eco- 
nomic totem pole, who, we always say 
in terms of general welfare measures, are 
the least able to pay. Interestingly 
enough, it would exclude an estimated 
40 percent of the income of individuals 
from any responsibility for a health care 
program. That, in itself, seems to me to 
be inappropriate. 

I would say that the Kerr-Frear pro- 
posals take that very principle into con- 


. Sideration and carry it out to the limited 


extent to which they endeavor to carry 
out the medical care program. 

I observe that the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr] is present in the 
Chamber. I should like to repeat for 
him what I said before. I am all for his 
program. I think it is absolutely essen- 
tial. I think we have to take a further 
step. Iam trying to propose an addition, 
using the same principle. Since the 
question of need is not involved, this 
represents, in an efficient way, the neces- 
sary next step. I think it is a very happy 
thing which the Senator has done for 
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all of us, in stripping the bill of all the 
argument about the old-age assistance 
people and the medically indigent people. 
The Senator has done that and has done 
it very well. I think we are all content 
with it. 

We can goon. We can really concen- 

trate upon the fundamental issue, which 
I have stated to be this: There is a great 
body of Senators, in my opinion—per- 
haps it does include the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], but we all love 
him, respect him, and have the greatest 
respect for his sincerity—which I think 
is a solid majority, who desire to do 
something for the aged beyond what 
would be done by the bill which has been 
presented. I think the real issue is going 
to be whether we shall do it by the 
social security route, breaking totally 
new sociological ground, or whether we 
shall do it by the traditional contribu- 
tory system, which is the same system 
employed by the Senator from Okla- 
homa. I am arguing for the latter. 
Stripped down, that is essentially my 
case. 
Mr. President, the cost question, of 
course, is vitally important. We already 
have an estimate of cost on the Kerr- 
Frear measure, which is now in the bill, 
of $200 million a year. Under my pro- 
gram, which is proposed in the amend- 
ment, the medium cost for the Federal 
Government for the plan is estimated by 
me—I shall give the estimate of the 
technicians in a minute—at $450 million 
ayear. The reason I differentiate my es- 
timate from that of the technicians is 
that the technicians give me a figure of 
estimated participation of 75 percent, 
which would mean the participation of 
8,250,000 people. The technicians give 
me a figure on the minimum package 
which is referred to in my amendment 
of about $360 million from the Federal 
Government. They give me a figure, on 
the maximum package, of about $462 
million from the Federal Government. 

Taking into consideration all of the 
uncertainties—whether 75 percent or 
more will be covered—and the variations 
among the several States as to the types 
of plans which the States would propose, 
I think a “fair shot” at it, which is per- 
haps a little on the high side, is $450 mil- 
lion per annum as the cost of what I am 
proposing to the Federal Government at 
such time as there is full use of the po- 
tential participation involved. 

There is one other point which I should 
like to emphasize about my approach to 
the problem. I call in the amendment 
for some cost to the subscriber. Let us 
remember that the medically indigent 
and the old-age assistance people are to 
be looked after. We are seeking to deal 
with people who have some modest in- 
come. I call for a cost to the subscriber 
which is 10 percent of the cost of the 
package. We have aright to assume that 
will be somewhere between $9 a year and 
$12.80 a year. These are the lower and 
upper limits of the package. 

I should like to make a point on the 
question of subscription which I think 
is important. Many people in this whole 
situation are worried about the program 
running away. The British had that ex- 
perience. People worry about the pro- 
gram becoming a matter of competition, 
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politically or otherwise—probably po- 
litically. There may be a question of, 
perhaps, who will do more in terms of 
the benefit package. Some are worried 
about malingering and lots of other 
abuses. 

It seems to me when we charge even a 
modest amount to the subscriber we in- 
troduce a note of dignity, a note of per- 
sonal responsibility, a note of insurance 
participation which is very attractive. 
In view of the fact that the amounts in- 
volved are very small—I am thinking of 
people with modest income when I say 
“very small“ -I think this gives us a de- 
sirable addition, and at the same time 
gives us a little help as to the cost of the 


program. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. First, even though 
I oppose the Senator from New York on 
this issue, I wish to congratulate him 
for this constructive and positive pro- 
posal. I think it represents an advance 
which has a great deal of merit. I know 
the Senator from New York is not one of 
those who are coming forward with a 
program because there is a lot of pres- 
sure for a health insurance program for 
the aged. The Senator from New York 
has been presenting this program for 
Many years. As I understand, in 1949 
the Senator introduced a similar pro- 
gram when he was a Member of the 
House of Representatives. This is noth- 
ing new for him. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
New York whether the only eligibility 
criterion would be income. Would there 
be any property criterion whatever? 

Mr. JAVITS. None whatever. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. Any liens on 
property? 

Mr. JAVITS. None whatever. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It would be entirely 
income. 

Mr. JAVITS. Entirely income. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The income would 
be $60 a week for an individual. If a 
person earned or received less than $60 
a week he would be eligible? The figure 
would be $90 for a couple, roughly? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. If an individual 
received $65 a week or $75 a week or $80 
a week, or his family received $100 or 
more a week, he would not be eligible, is 
that correct? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. So even if a person 
were afflicted with an illness which cost 
thousands of dollars a year, he could not 
qualify under the Senator’s program un- 
less he could show that his income was 
very modest—in the $60 or less a week 
range? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is true. But is it 
not also true that then we would get 
into the range of people who are gen- 
erally covered? Remember that there 
are 127 million people covered by vari- 
ous types of health insurance, and we do 
not expect the Federal Government to 
shepherd them all. 

I point out to the Senator that I think 
the Senator is making entirely valid 
points, and that the Senator is correct 
actuarially speaking, that the over- 
whelming majority of those over 65 come 
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within the $3,000 and the $4,500 limits. 
The exclusion at the most is something 
within the area of about 2% million 
maximum. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. So there are 2½ 
million Americans who make more than 
$60 a week or more than $90, with re- 
spect to families, over 65 years of age, 
who may have health problems, which so 
many older people are likely to have, 
who would not be covered under the 
proposal of the Senator from New York? 

Mr. JAVITS. They would not be 
covered under my proposal. The only 
point I make is that they are people 
who are able to be covered privately, 
and it seems to me a governmental pro- 
posal involving under anyone’s system 
important governmental contribution 
should try to confine itself to some area 
in which people cannot otherwise help 
themselves. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Does the Senator 
believe that the social security system 
itself, which provides a pension for every- 
one who works, whether he earns over 
$60 a week or over $90 a week, whether 
they have that kind of income after they 
get older or not, should be modified and 
should apply only to those who can come 
in and pass an income test? 

Mr. JAVITS. I point out to the Sen- 
ator that if a person earns over $1,800 a 
year, even under the bill, he will not 
receive any social security. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator knows 
perfectly well that under the social se- 
curity program a man can have an in- 
come of $10,000 and receive his $10,000 
income provided he does not earn it as 
wages or salary. After 72, a man may 
go out and earn by the sweat of his 
brow any amount and he is still eligible 
for social security; is that correct? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct. But 
the Senator has glossed very quickly over 
the fact that if that individual earns over 
$1,800 a year, he gets no social security. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Between ages 65 
and 72. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct. That 
applies to about 2 million people right 
now. So the numbers are roughly equiv- 
alent. It is not an argumentative figure. 
I am trying to state my facts and figures 
authoritatively. So they just about bal- 
ance out. It is a fact now that about 
2 million people do not collect social se- 
curity because they earn over $1,800 a 
year. So the social security system it- 
self—not that I admit it, is analogous— 
accommodates that kind of application. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think the applica- 
tions are very important. If a person 
has an income from rent or from an 
annuity or from any of many kinds of 
sources of income, which many older 
people have, he still gets his social secur- 
ity check no matter how large his in- 
come. Ifa person is over 72, he can earn 
all the money he wishes by the sweat of 
his brow and still receive his social secur- 
ity check. And most important of all, 
of course, an elderly person ean live on 
a small income if he is well. It is when 
he is ill that he needs the additional help 
and he needs it as desperately if he earns 
$100 a week as if he earns $60 a week, if 
he suffers a prolonged costly illness. 

I should like to come to what I think is 
the fundamental issue, and I think the 
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Senator stated it very clearly when he 
said, The hard nut of the issue is be- 
tween using the social security system 
and not using it.” I think the Senator's 
test is a much more attractive test than 
the usual means test that the States 
apply with respect to property, insisting 
on liens and pauper’s oaths. The Sen- 
ator from New York very properly does 
not insist upon that procedure. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the Senator allow 
me to interrupt to nail down that point. 
I agree entirely with the Senator from 
Wisconsin and his fellow liberals on that 
point. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Nevertheless, the 
Senator would apply an income test. An 
individual would have to prove that not 
only his earnings but his income was less 
than $3,000 a year. 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes. Will the Senator 
allow me to qualify that statement. We 
have simplified the procedure greatly by 
relying solely on the income tax return, 
and the bill so provides. If a man files 
an income tax return, that settles the 
question. If he violates the law, and 
does not file, we will not pursue that 
point. 

Also the mere certification in his 
income tax return that he shows no more 
than X dollars would be enough to quali- 
fy him. He would not have to give us 
the return or anything else. The 
amendment is clear on that point, and 
it is a simple proposition. I only wanted 
to clarify the procedure. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think one of the 
most attractive and helpful features of 
the Senator’s approach is the one he 
mentioned last. He said the plan pro- 
vided a little dignity because the partici- 
pants would be required to contribute 
10 percent of the cost of the premium. 
I think that is fine. However, the great 
advantage of the social security ap- 
proach, it seems to me, is that it provides 
a great deal of dignity to the person who 
participates in this program, because he 
knows that he has earned it. He has 
earned it by his own contribution over 
his lifetime to social security. He has 
earned it because his employer in hiring 
him really, as part of his wage, has con- 
tracted to pay into the social security 
fund, and while initially people who had 
not made a contribution in this way 
would qualify over the years, all those 
who would receive this benefit would have 
made the contribution themselves and 
would receive the benefits as a matter of 
right. It would be theirs, because they 
had made their contribution and had 
earned it. There would be no element of 
charity. There would be no element of 
the State or the Federal Government 
handing out money because they felt 
sorry for people. Americans could be 
proud of the fact that during their life- 
time they had worked and contributed to 
the fund, and that they had earned the 
right, when they retired, to have health 
insurance. 

Mr. JAVITS. The argument of the 
Senator from Wisconsin is rather sur- 
prising, because I have not heard him 
say that it is charity to give high, fixed 
farm supports or checks for the conser- 
vation of land. I have not heard him say 
that such support represents the fact that 
the United States is sorry for the indi- 
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viduals who are getting the checks. 
There are all kinds of programs costing 
billions of dollars for which the Federal 
Government is paying, and paying di- 
rectly to people, programs which we all 
fight for and think are right. They 
represent no demeaning of the individ- 
ual’s dignity. 

My point is that my approach would 
give the individual a vested stake in 
where this money went. It does not fail 
to have some terminal points in the sense 
of responsibility with respect to it. 

I will not say for a minute that there 
is nothing to be said for the social 
security approach, that it is all wrong, 
and that it is the greatest vice mankind 
ever saw. Of course not. That is non- 
sense. The only point I make is that on 
balance, taking all of the arguments for 
the social security system and all of the 
arguments for this system, and consider- 
ing the sociological break with the past 
which the social security system in 
health would represent, I believe my pro- 
gram is preferable for our country. 

In other words, I am not trying to 
devastate the Senator from Wisconsin 
with my argument. I think there is an 
answer to his particular point and I have 
made it. But I also wished to point out 
that this is one of the questions that he 
and others like him will argue most 
sincerely as being a strong point in favor 
of their plan. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. May I say that 
every farmer in Wisconsin, every farmer 
in New York, and every farmer in the 
country deplores the subsidy aspects of 
our farm program and wants to get out 
from under subsidy as soon as possible, 
hoping that it is but a temporary ex- 
pedient. Also, a farmer does not con- 
sider commodity credit loans entirely as 
a subsidy to himself but as a way to solve 
a serious national problem. 

I do not wish to detain the Senator. 
I have a few more questions. I think 
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this is a worthy proposal although I am 
inclined to disagree with it at the 
moment. 

The Senator estimates that the plan 
will cost about $450 million a year to 
the Federal Government in addition to 
the cost of the Kerr-Frear proposal, 
which I understand is $212 million, or a 
total of some $662 million a year addi- 
tional cost to the Federal Government. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not think the 
Senator is correct about the cost of the 
Kerr-Frear proposal. It is estimated in 
the Recorp to be $200 million. The 
Senator is close enough. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I conferred with 
the Senator from Oklahoma. He told 
me it would be $142 million for the first 
part of his proposal and $70 million for 
the second part. He said that the cost to 
the States for his program would be 
approximately $71 million. The Sena- 
tor from New York, I presume, assumes 
the cost to the State would be $450 mil- 
lion for his proposal. The Kerr-Frear 
proposal would cost the States $71 mil- 
lion. The Javits bill would be on top of 
that. So the Javits approach according 
to the author’s estimates would be $520 
million in added cost to the States. 
Somehow, somewhere we will need to 
find an additional $1,182 million of Fed- 
eral and State money to pay for this 
Republican proposal. That means an 
increase of $662 million in Federal taxes 
and $520 million in State taxes. 

I wish to state to the Senator from 
New York that although I have great 
faith in our Wisconsin Governor, who is 
a close friend of mine and a Democrat, 
and in the Wisconsin Legislature, all of 
whom are sympathetic to the problems 
of the old people, I am not so sure they 
can come up with an additional $10 mil- 
lion or $12 million for this purpose in 
Wisconsin. 

I am sure, while this is true of Wis- 
consin, it is true also of many other 
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States. I should like to ask the Senator 
how many States, in his judgment, would 
come through with a program this year 
and how many States would come 
through within the next 2 or 3 years 
with a program of the kind he proposes. 
Where would the money come from? 
Many of these States are in very seri- 
ous trouble. The State of the Senator 
from New York is better off than most 
States, but many States are in a serious 
plight. Many of them would have a very 
difficult problem in raising the kind of 
money the Senator would have them try 
to raise under his proposal. 

Mr. JAVITS. The figures for Wiscon- 
sin, upon which my estimates are based, 
show for the minimum package a State 
contribution of $7.8 million, and for the 
maximum package a contribution of 
$12.3 million. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. A median of $10 
million. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is fairly accurate. 
Practically all the States have entered 
into the medical-care aspects of the old- 
age assistance program, and I believe 
with all sincerity that the amounts are 
not so large that they could not be found 
for so desirable a program which gives 
such great benefits to their people beyond 
the competence of the respective States. 

In order to make clear the figures, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be included in the Recor at this point 
a chart prepared for me by the Gov- 
ernment agencies, at my request, with- 
out any implication as to their favoring 
my amendment, based upon an 8½-mil- 
lion participation, of the total Govern- 
ment cost, the Federal cost, and the 
State cost, based upon the minimum 
package and the maximum package 
referred to in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Estimated annual costs under Javits amendment to H.R. 12580 providing for medical services for the aged 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not a fact that 
at the recent Governor’s conference, in 
June, the Governor of Wisconsin led the 
successful fight to put the Governors on 
record, or a majority of the Governors, 
at least, as favoring the social security 
approach and disapproving the Federal- 
State matching approach; or if not dis- 
approving the latter approach, at least 
favoring the social security approach? 
Is it not also a fact that the distin- 
guished Governor of the Senator’s State, 
Gov. Nelson Rockefeller, was one of the 
leaders in this fight, and that the dis- 
tinguished Governor of New York very 
enthusiastically favors the social secur- 
ity approach, and has stated so many 
times? 


Mr. JAVITS. This question was 
bound to come up, and we might as well 
answer it. It is, of course, a fact, that 
the Governors want to shed themselves 
of as much of the cost as they can. 
That is very understandable. They 
would like to use the money for other 
things, if they have it. So we can un- 
derstand their position. We wrestle 
with it every day in the week. They 
want more money here and they want 
to spend less themselves. 

With respect to Governor Rockefel- 
ler, he has announced his position as 
favoring the social security approach, 
with one very important exception, 
which is not in the Anderson substitute. 
Perhaps it will be some day, but it is 
not in the substitute now. He is in 
favor of the social security approach if 
it gives the individual subscriber the 
option of getting his money in cash, so 
that he may subscribe to a private 
health plan. He has made that point 
very clear. 

I speak of it so strongly because he 
made it clear to me. This is an issue 
upon which he and I do not see eye to 
eye. There are very few such issues. 
Governor Rockefeller and I are in great 
agreement, certainly as great as any- 
body has with him. He is in favor of 
the social security approach, and has 
said so. I respect him for his views, al- 
though I may not agree with them. He 
has pointed out that he is only for it if 
it gives the subscriber or the bene- 
ficiary the cash option; otherwise, he is 
not in favor of it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, I understand. How- 
ever, is it not true that the Governor 
has stated very eloquently that he is in 
favor of the social security approach, 
not merely because it would save the 
States money—and that may not be the 
most important consideration, particu- 
larly in a State like New York State, 
which has a sound method of raising 
money, and has been successful re- 
cently—but because he feels that the so- 
cial security approach is the more effi- 
cient and more comprehensive and more 
dignified way to do it? Is that not why 
also a great newspaper in the Senator’s 
home State, the New York Times, also 
favors that method, as does the Wash- 
ington Post and so many other news- 
papers which are objective in their ap- 
proach to the problem, and which can 
without any feeling of politics look at 
the issue and decide which makes the 
most sound economic sense and which 
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provides the greatest amount of personal 
dignity? 

Mr. JAVITS. I would not wish to 
characterize or give coloration to the 
degree of enthusiasm with which the 
Governor or the New York Times ap- 
proaches the social security method. 
However, there are many newspapers 
which have earned great respect 
throughout the country which do not 
favor that approach, but who are vio- 
lently opposed to it, and state their pref- 
erence with sincerity, and say why they 
think they are right. Although it is an 
item which the Senator has the right to 
mention, I do not believe it is decisive 
in respect of the issue which is before us. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor from New York. Once again I would 
say that his bill has a great deal of 
merit, and of course, as always, he has 
presented masterful arguments in favor 
of it. I am not persuaded. However, I 
enjoy listening to his touching argu- 
ments. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am grateful to the 
Senator from Wisconsin. There is noth- 
ing which brings out a case better than 
questions. He is very able. He and I 
have debated this question on television. 
I have enjoyed our debates very much. 
His performance here is well worthy of 
him. 


I should like to proceed now to a con- 
clusion of my remarks, very briefly. 

I had in mind pointing out what I am 
sure others will point out; namely, the 
reason why this subject has become a 
great problem and a great issue in this 
country. 

Since 1957, medical care costs have 
gone up more than 20 percent. When 
we remember what our older citizens 
must pay for medical care with what 
they earn, we can understand why this 
is burgeoning not only as a political 
problem, but also as an economic and 
social problem. 

Our older citizens, according to a 1957 
58 study, spent, on the average, $177 
a year for health and medical expenses, 
compared with $84 spent on the average 
by the rest of the population. 

However, 16 percent of the older citi- 
zens had to spend as much as $500 a year 
for their health care. We must remem- 
ber, also, and must take into account 
the fact—and I am deeply convinced of 
this—that our older citizens are not get- 
ting the medical care they ought to be 
getting. They ought to be spending 
more than the already high amounts. 
However, these higher expenses come at 
a time when the earning power of the 
men and women in this group has de- 
clined so sharply that 60 percent, or 9.6 
million, in this group have less than a 
thousand dollars a year to live on, while 
80 percent, or 12.8 million, have incomes 
of $2,000 a year or less. 

It seems to me that under these cir- 
cumstances we are bound to do some- 
thing about this situation. 

Before I conclude I should like to make 
one further point, which is so important 
to this whole debate, and that is this: 

What is the program which is pro- 
portioned to what our older citizens 
need? Why is it 60 days in the hospital, 
and not 30 days? Why is it 180 days, 
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and not 365 days? What do the older 
citizens really need? 

In that respect I point to a U.S. Na- 
tional Health survey entitled Hospital- 
ization—Patients Discharged From 
Short Stay Hospitals,” published in 
June 1958. It shows why the program 
which I am proposing with my cospon- 
sors is so valuable and so clearly pro- 
portioned to the need. It shows that 
less than 10 percent of the 16 million 
aged citizens who are hospitalized—9.8 
percent to be exact—actually need to stay 
more than 31 days per year in the hos- 
pital. Ninety percent do not require 
long hospital stays. U.S. Government 
Statistics show that the average hospital 
stay of this latter group is 14 days, with 
the general average stay being 21 days. 

Mr. President, this shows that a pro- 
gram like ours which is adjusted to pre- 
ventive care, meeting a range between 
21 days at a minimum, and 45 days at a 
maximum, in a hospital, without any 
precost of coinsurance, or anything else, 
is exactly what the people need. The 
great bulk of the people do not really 
need anything else. Therefore, why have 
an enormous mountain of effort, so far 
as they are concerned, for the hospitali- 
zation which is represented by the An- 
derson amendment, when 95 percent of 
them do not really need it? 

Mr. President, let us remember that 
more than 127 million Americans are now 
under some kind of medical care insur- 
ance program. These programs may 
provide only limited coverage, but they 
help to cover some part of the health care 
expense. When I speak, as I do, about 
the psychological departure which is in- 
volved in the social security system, I 
have in mind the distortions, the ma- 
terial impairment—which should not 
even be taken into account by anything 
we do, or seriously strained or taxed by 
anything we do—in this enormous sys- 
tem which, in a typical American way, 
the American people have built up to 
help themselves. 

The plan which I have proposed con- 
forms best, because it continues to leave 
a very large area for private capacities 
which are represented by all the medical 
plans. 

I should like to emphasize that the 
Anderson plan starts to provide benefits 
at age 68, or when a person is 3 years 
older than under the plan which the Sen- 
ate is now considering. 

I conclude on this note: Let us not 
overlook the fact that with the enact- 
ment of a major health care bill by Con- 
gress, an enormous burden will be placed 
on the Nation’s medical resources and 
personnel, no matter what safeguards 
are included against overutilization. 
Nothing would be more tragic than to 
compel old folks to go on a long waiting 
list to enter a hospital already subject to 
overcrowding. We help to lighten that 
burden by enabling our older citizens, 
under my amendment, to get preventive 
care before they fall seriously ill, as the 
bill which I sponsor provides. Proposals 
centered around hospitalization concen- 
trate that burden in many places to the 
breaking point. 

I hope very much that the fundamen- 
tal principles which I have advocated 
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will be incorporated in any health care 
insurance legislation adopted by Con- 
gress. These are the basic principles I 
urge most strongly: Emphasis on pre- 
ventive care, voluntary participation for 
all over 65, with the preservation of the 
doctor-patient relationship; State plans 
with Federal matching so that we can 
build on existing facilities; and payment 
out of general revenues. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
pass a bill which will go further than 
the one so ably presented by the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] and 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. FREAR], 
which confines itself essentially to medi- 
cal indigents, and which, I think, is 
acceptable to all, certainly to myself 
and my cosponsors. 

All our older citizens of modest in- 
come should have full consideration 
from us in their older years, when they 
need help to meet their medical ex- 
penses, and they are entitled to it by 
their service in the life of our country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks a table showing the 
percentage of participation under my 
amendment by the various States with 
the Federal Government. I have pre- 
viously secured unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a chart 
analyzing the cost of the minimum- 
maximum package. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Federal matching percentages under Javits 
amendment to H.R. 12580 providing for 
medical services for the aged 
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Federal matching percentages under Javits 
amendment to H.R. 12580 providing for 
medical services for the aged—Continued 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my amendment 
may be printed as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


At the end of the bill insert the following: 

“Sec, 801. The Social Security Act is fur- 
ther amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new title: 


“ ‘TITLE XVI.—MEDICAL BENEFITS FOR THE AGED 


“Appropriation 
“ ‘Sec. 1601. For the purpose of assisting 
the States to improve the health care of aged 
individuals of low incomes by enabling them 
to secure, at cost reasonably related to their 
incomes, protection either against the ex- 
penses of preventive and diagnostic services 
and short-term illness treatment or against 
long-term illness „ there are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated for each fiscal 
year such sums as the Congress may deter- 
mine. The sums made available under this 
section shall be used for making payments 
to States with State plans submitted by them 

and approved under this title. 


“ ‘State plans 


“Sec. 1602. The Secretary shall approve 
a State plan under this title which— 

“*(a) provides for establishment or desig- 
nation of a single State agency to administer 
or supervise the administration of the State 
plan; 

““(b) provides that each eligible individ- 
ual (as defined in section 1605(a)) who ap- 
plies therefor (and only such an individual) 
shall be furnished whichever of the following 
he may elect: 

“*(1) preventive and diagnostic and short- 
term illness benefits, which, for purposes of 
this title, shall consist of payment on behalf 
of an eligible individual of the cost incurred 
by him for the following medical services 
rendered to him to the extent determined by 
the attending physician to be medically nec- 
essary (but subject to the limitations in sec- 
tion 1606)— 

„A) inpatient hospital services for not 
to exceed twenty-one days in any enroll- 
ment year, except that at the request of the 
individual, days of skilled nursing-home 
services may be substituted for any or all 
of such days of inpatient hospital services 
at the rate of three days of skilled nursing- 
home care for one day of inpatient hospital 
services; 

„B) physicians’ services furnished out- 
side of a hospital or skilled nursing home, on 
not more than twelve days during any en- 
rollment year; 

“*(C) ambulatory diagnostic laboratory 
and X-ray services furnished outside of a hos- 
pital or skilled nursing home to the extent 
the cost thereof is not in excess of $100 in 
any enrollment year; 

“*(D) organized home health care services 
for not more than twenty-four days in any 
enrollment year; and 

„E) such other medical services as the 
State may elect (subject to the limitations 
in classes (E), (vi), and (vil) of paragraph 
(2) and to the limitations in section 1608); 
or 

“*(2) long-term illness benefits, which, 
for purposes of this title, shall consist of 
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payment on behalf of an eligible individual 
of 80 per centum of the cost above the de- 
ductible amount incurred by him for the 
following services (hereinafter in this title 
referred to as “medical services“) rendered 
to him to the extent determined by the 
attending physician to be medically neces- 
sary (but subject to the limitations in sec- 
tion 1606)— 

“*(A) inpatient hospital services for not 
to exceed one hundred and twenty days in 
any enrollment year; 

„) surgical services provided to in- 
patient in a hospital; 

“*(C) skilled nursing-home services; 

„ D) organized home health care serv- 
ices; 

„E) such of the following services as the 
State may elect (subject to the limitations 
in section 1608)— 

“*(i) physicians’ services; 

“ (ii) outpatient hospital services; 

“‘(ill) private duty nursing services; 

“*(iv) physical restorative services; 

„i) dental treatment; 

(vi) laboratory and X-ray services to the 
extent the cost thereof is not in excess of 
$200 in any enrollment year; 

(vii) prescribed drugs to the extent the 
cost thereof is not in excess of $350 in any 
enrollment year; and 
“*(vyill) impatient hospital services in ex- 
cess of one hundred and twenty days in any 
enrollment year; or 

(3) private insurance benefits, which, for 
purposes of this title, shall consist of pay- 
ment on behalf of such individual of one-half 
of the premiums of a private health insur- 
ance policy for him up to a maximum pay- 
ment for any year of $60; 

e) provides for granting an opportunity 
for a fair hearing before the State agency 
to any individual whose claim for benefits 
under the plan has been denied; 

d) provides for payment of enrollment 
fees, payable annually or more frequently, as 
the State may determine, by eligible indi- 
viduals applying for long-term illness bene- 
fits or diagnostic and short-term illness ben- 
efits under the plan, the amounts of such 
fees to be determined by a schedule estab- 
lished by the State and approved by the Sec- 
retary as providing fees the lowest of which 
is equal to not less than 10 per centum of the 
per capita cost for the enrollment year in- 
volved of the benefits provided, the re- 
mainder of which vary in relation to the in- 
come (as defined in section 1605(b)) of the 
individuals; 

“*(e) include provision for increases in 
enrollment fees, approved by the Secretary 
for individuals who for the enrollment year 
involved, would not be eligible individuals 
but for the provisions of section 1605(a) (2); 

„f) Includes such methods of adminis- 
tration as are found by the Secretary to be 
necessary for the proper and efficient opera- 
tion of the plan, including— 

“*(1) methods relating to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of personnel stand- 
ards on a merit basis, except that the Secre- 
tary shall exercise no authority with respect 
to the selection, tenure of office, or compen- 
sation of any individual employed in accord- 
ance with such methods; 

“*(2) methods to assure that the applica- 
tions of all individuals applying for benefits 
under the plan will be acted upon with rea- 
sonable promptness; 

“*(3) methods relating to collection of en- 
rollment fees for long-term illness benefits or 
diagnostic and short-term illness benefits 
under the plan, except that the State may 
not utilize the services of any nonpublic 
agency or organization in the collection of 
such fees, and 

% methods for determining— 

“'(A) rates of payment for institutional 
services, and 

„) schedules of fees or rates of pay- 
ment for other medical services, 
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for which expenditures are made under the 
lan; 

2 (g) sets forth criteria, not inconsistent 

with the provisions of this title, for approval 

by the State agency, for purposes of the plan, 

of private health insurance policies; 

ö) provides that no benefits will be 
furnished any individual under the plan 
with respect to any period with respect to 
which he is receiving old-age assistance 
under the State plan approved under section 
2, aid to dependent children under the State 
plan approved under section 402, aid to the 
blind under the State plan approved under 
section 1002, or aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled under the State plan ap- 
proved under section 1402 (and for purposes 
of this paragraph an individual shall not 
be deemed to have received such assistance 
or aid with respect to any month unless he 
received such assistance or aid in the form 
of money payments for such month, or in 
the form of medical or any other type of 
remedial care in such month (without re- 
gard to whom the expenditures in the form 
of such care were made) ); 

“*(1) provides safeguards which restrict 
the use or disclosure of information con- 
cerning applicants for and recipients of bene- 
fits under the plan to purposes directly con- 
nected with the administration of the plan; 

„%) includes (1) provisions, conforming 
to regulations of the Secretary, with respect 
to the time within which individuals desir- 
ing benefits under the plan may elect for 
any enrollment year between the types of 
benefits available under the plan and may 
apply for the benefits so elected for such 
year and (2) to the extent required by regu- 
lations of the Secretary, provisions, conform- 
ing to such regulations, with respect to the 
furnishing of benefits described in paragraph 
(1) or (2) of subsection (b) to eligible indi- 
viduals during temporary absences from the 
State; 

k) provides for establishment or desig- 
nation of a State authority or authorities 
which shall be responsible for establishing 
and maintaining standards for any persons, 
institutions, and agencies providing medical 
services for which expenditures are made un- 
der the plan; and 

“*(1) provides that the State agency will 
make such reports, in such form and con- 
taining such information, as the Secretary 
may from time to time require, and comply 
with such provisions as the Secretary may 
from time to time find necessary to assure 
the correctness and verification of such re- 
ports. Notwithstanding the preceding pro- 
visions of this section, the Secretary shall 
not approve any State plan under this title 
unless the State has established to his satis- 
faction that the medical or any other type 
of remedial care, together with the amounts, 
if any, included in old-age assistance in the 
form of money payments on account of their 
medical needs, for recipients of old-age as- 
sistance under the State plan approved under 
title I will be at least as great in amount, 
duration, and scope as the diagnostic and 
short-term illness benefits included under 
the State plan under this title. 

“*(m) makes provision (1) authorizing 
employees’ pension or welfare funds to con- 
tribute to the payment of enrollment fees 
under the plan for or on behalf of eligible 
members or beneficiaries of such funds, (2) 
authorizing employers (including the State 
or any political subdivision thereof when 
acting as an employer) to contribute to the 
payment of their employees’ enrollment fees 
under the plan, and (3) permitting any em- 
ployee, or member or beneficiary of an em- 
ployees’ pension or welfare fund, to authorize 
his employer (including the State or any 
political subdivision thereof when acting as 
an employer) or trustee or other governing 
body of such fund to deduct from his wages 
or from such fund, as the case may be, an 
amount equal to his enrollment fees under 
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the plan and to pay the same to the State 
agency administering the plan; 
Payments 

“'Sec. 1603. (a) From the sums appro- 
priated therefor, each State which has a plan 
approved under section 1602 shall be entitled 
to receive, for each calendar quarter, be- 
ginning with the quarter commencing July 
1, 1961, an amount equal to (1) the Federal 
share for such State of the total amounts 
expended during such quarter by the State 
under the plan as long-term illness, diagnos- 
tic and short-term illness, or private insur- 
ance benefits, plus (2) one-half of the total 
of the sums expended during such quarter 
as found necessary by the Secretary for the 
proper and efficient administration of the 
State plan. 

%) Payment of the amounts due a State 
under subsection (a) shall be made in ad- 
vance thereof on the basis of estimates made 
by the Secretary, with such adjustments as 
may be necessary on account of overpayments 
or underpayments during prior quarters; 
and such payments may be made in such in- 
stallments as the Secretary may determine. 
Adjustments under the preceding sentence 
shall include decreases in estimates equal to 
the pro rata share to which the United 
States is equitably entitled, as determined by 
the Secretary, of the net amount recovered 
by the State or any political subdivision 
thereof, with respect to benefits furnished 
under the State plan, whether as the result 
of being subrogated to the rights of the 
recipient of the benefits against another 
person, or as the result of recovery by the 
recipient from such other person, or because 
such benefits were incorrectly furnished, or 
for any other reason. 

„e) For purposes of subsection (a), (1) 
expenditures under a State plan in any 
calendar year shall be included only to the 
extent they exceed the amount of the en- 
rollment fees collected in such year under 
the State plan, and (2) expenditures under 
a State plan for preventive diagnostic and 
short-term illness benefits or for long-term 
illness benefits in excess of $128 multiplied 
by the number of individuals enrolled for 
benefits under such plan in such year shall 
not be counted. 


“ ‘Operation of State plans 

“ ‘Sec. 1604. If the Secretary, after reason- 
able notice and opportunity for hearing to 
the State agency administering or supervis- 
ing the administration of any State plan 
which has been approved under section 1602, 
finds— 

“*(1) that the plan has been so changed 
that it no longer complies with the provi- 
sions of section 1602; or 

2) that in the administration of the 
plan there is a failure to comply substan- 
tially with any such provision; the Secre- 
tary shall notify such State agency that 
further payments will not be made to the 
State (or, in his discretion, that payments 
will be limited to parts of the State plan 
not affected by such failure) until the Sec- 
retary is satisfied that there is no longer 
any such noncompliance. Until he is so 
satisfied, no further payments shall be made 
to such State (or payments shall be limited 
to parts of the State plan not affected by 
such failure). 

“ ‘Eligible individuals 

“ ‘Sec. 1605. (a) For the purposes of this 
title, the term “eligible individual” means, 
with respect to any enrollment year for any 
individual, an individual who— 

“*(1)(A) is 65 years of age or over, 

„B) resides in the State at the beginning 
of such year, and 

“*(C) meets, with respect to such year, 
the income requirements of subsection (b); 
or 


“*(2) (A) resides in the State at the begin- 
ning of such year, (B) was an eligible indi- 
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vidual for the preceding enrollment year, 
and (C) paid enrollment fees under the plan 
for the preceding enrollment year or had a 
private health insurance policy and the State 
made payments under the State plan toward 
the cost of the premiums of the policy dur- 
ing such year. 

„b) For the purposes of this title, the 
income requirements of this subsection are 
met by any individual with respect to any 
enrollment year if, for his last taxable year 
(for purposes of the Federal income tax) 
ending before the beginning of such enroll- 
ment year— 

“*(1) he did not pay any income tax, or 

%,) (A) his income did not exceed 
$3,000 in the case of an individual who, at 
the beginning of such enrollment year, was 
unmarried or was not living with his spouse, 
or 

„B) the combined income of such in- 
dividual and his spouse did not exceed $4,500 
in the case of an individual who, at the 
beginning of such enrollment year, was mar- 
ried and living with his spouse. 

„s) The term ‘income’ as used in sub- 
section (b) means the amount by which 
the gross income (within the meaning of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954) exceeds the 
deductions allowable in determining adjusted 
gross income under section 62 of such Code; 
except that the following items shall be in- 
cluded (as items of gross income) : 

“*(1) Monthly insurance benefits under 
title II of this Act, 

“*(2) Monthly benefits under the Rail- 
road Retirement Acts of 1935 and 1937, and 

“*(3) Veterans’ pensions, 

Determinations under this section shall be 
made (in the manner prescribed by the Sec- 
retary by regulations) by or under the super- 
vision of the State agency administering or 
supervising the administration of the plan 
approved under section 1602. 

“ ‘Benefits 

“ ‘Sec. 1606. Subject to regulations of the 
Secretary— 

“ ‘Medical services 

“*(a)(1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), the term “medical services” means the 
following to the extent determined by the 
physician to be medically necessary: 

“*(A) inpatient hospital services; 

„) skilled nursing-home services; 

“*(C) physicians’ services; 

“*(D) outpatient hospital services; 

“*(E) organized home care services; 

„) private duty nursing services; 

„) therapeutic services; 

„E) major dental treatment; 

„J) laboratory and X-ray services; and 

“"(J) prescribed drugs. 

2) The term “medical services” does not 
include— 

“*(A) services for any individual who is an 
inmate of a public institution (except as a 
patient in a medical institution) or any in- 
dividual who is a patient in an institution for 
tuberculosis or mental diseases; or 

„B) services for any individual who is a 
patient in a medical institution as a result of 
a diagnosis of tuberculosis or psychosis, with 
respect to any period after the individual has 
been a patient in such an institution, as a 
result of such diagnosis, for forty-two days, 


“Inpatient hospital services 

„p) The term “inpatient hospital serv- 
ices” means the following items furnished to 
an inpatient by a hospital: 

1) Bed and board (at a rate not in ex- 
cess of the rate for semiprivate accommoda- 
tions); 

“*(2) Physicians’ services; and 

“*(3) Nursing services, interns’ services, 
laboratory and X-ray services, ambulance 
service, and other services, drugs, and ap- 
pliances related to his care and treatment 
(whether furnished directly by the hospital 
or, by arrangement, through other persons), 
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“ ‘Surgical services 

“‘(c) the term “surgical services” means 
surgical procedures provided to an inpatient 
in a hospital other than those included in 
the term “inpatient hospital services”, in- 
cluding oral surgery, and surgical procedures 
provided in an emergency in a doctor's office 
or by a hospital to an outpatient. 


“ Skilled nursing-home services 


„d) the terms “skilled nursing-home 
services” means the following items fur- 
nished to an inpatient in a nursing home: 

“*(1) Skilled nursing care provided by a 
registered professional nurse or a licensed 
practical nurse which is prescribed by, or 
performed under the general direction of, 
a physician; 

%) Such medical supervisory services 
and other services related to such skilled 
nursing care as are generally provided in 
nursing homes providing such skilled nursing 
care; and 

“*(3) Bed and board in connection with 
the furnishing of such skilled nursing care. 


“ Physicians’ services 


„de) the term “physicians’ services” 
means services provided in the exercise of 
his profession in any State by a physician 
licensed in such State; and the term “phy- 
sician” includes a physician within the 
meaning of section 1101 (a) (7). 

“‘Outpatient hospital services 

„() the term “outpatient hospital serv- 
ices” means medical and surgical care fur- 
nished by a hospital to an individual as an 
outpatient. 


Organized home health care services 


„(g) the term “organized home health 
care services” means (1) visiting nurse serv- 
ices and physicians’ services, and services 
related thereto, which are prescribed by a 
physician and are provided in a home 
through a public or private nonprofit agency 
operated in accordance with medical policies 
established by one or more physicians (who 
are responsible for supervising the execution 
of such policies) to govern such services; and 
(2) homemaker services of a nonmedical na- 
ture which are prescribed by a physician and 
are provided, through a public or private 
nonprofit agency, in the home to a person 
who is in need of and in receipt of other 
medical services. 

“Private duty nursing services 

fg) the term “private duty nursing 
services” means nursing care provided in the 
home by a registered professional nurse or 
licensed practical nurse, under the general 
direction of a physician, to a patient requir- 
ing nursing care on a full-time basis, or pro- 
vided by such a nurse under such direction 
to a patient in a hospital who requires nurs- 
ing care on a full-time basis. 


“Physical restorative services 


„ ) the term “physical restorative serv- 
ices” means services prescribed by a physician 
for the treatment of disease or injury by 
physical nonmedical means, including re- 
training for the loss of speech. 

Dental treatment 

“*(j) the term “dental treatment” means 
services provided by a dentist, in the exer- 
cise of his profession, with respect to a con- 
dition of an individual’s teeth, oral cavity, or 
associated parts which has affected, or may 
affect, his general health. As used in the 
preceding sentence, the term “dentist” means 
a person licensed to practice dentistry or 
dental surgery in the State where the serv- 
ices are provided. 

“ ‘Laboratory and X-ray services 

k) the term “laboratory and X-ray 
services” includes only such services pre- 
scribed by a physician. 
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“Prescribed drugs 
“*(1) the term “prescribed drugs” means 
medicines which are prescribed by a 


physician. 
“ ‘Hospital 


„m) the term “hospital” means a hos- 
pital (other than a mental or tuberculosis 
hospital) which is (1) a Federal hospital, 
(2) licensed as a hospital by the State in 
which it is located, or (3) in the case of a 
State hospital, approved by the licensing 
agency of the State. 

“Nursing home 

„n) the term nursing home” means a 
nursing home which is licensed as such by 
the State in which it is located, and which 
(1) is operated in connection with a hos- 
pital or (2) has medical policies established 
by one or more physicians (who are respon- 
sible for supervising the execution of such 
policies) to govern the skilled nursing care 
and related medical care and other services 
which it provides. 

“ “Miscellaneous definitions 
“Sec. 1607. For purposes of this title 
Federal Share 

“*(a)(1) The “Federal share” with respect 
to any State means 100 per centum less that 
percentage which bears the same ratio to 
50 per centum as the per capita income of 
such State bears to the per capita income of 
the United States, except that (A) the Fed- 
eral share shall in no case be less than 3344 
per centum nor more than 6634 per centum, 
and (B) the Federal share with respect to 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam 
shall be 66% per centum. 

“*(2) The Federal share for each State 
shall be promulgated by the Secretary be- 
tween July 1 and August 31 of each even- 
numbered year, on the basis of the average 
per capita income of each State and of the 
United States for the three most recent 
calendar years for which satisfactory data 
are available from the Department of Com- 
merce. Such promulgation shall be conclu- 
sive for each of the eight quarters in the 
period beginning July 1 next succeeding 
such promulgations. 

(3) As used in paragraphs (1) and (2), 
the term “United States” means the fifty 
States and the District of Columbia. 

“ Deductible Amount 

„b) The “deductible amount” for any 
individual for any enrollment year means 
an amount equal to $250 of expenses for 
medical services (determined without regard 
to the limitations in clauses (A) or (E) (vi) 
or (vii) of section 1602(a)(2) which are in- 
cluded in the State plan and are incurred 
in such year by or on behalf of such indi- 
vidual, whether he is married or single, ex- 
cept that, in the case of an individual who 
is married and living with his spouse at the 
beginning of his enrollment year, it shall be 
an amount equal to $400 of expenses for 
medical services (so determined) incurred in 
such year by or on behalf of such individual 
or his spouse for the care or treatment of 
either of them, but only if application of 
such $400 amount with respect to such in- 
dividual and his spouse would result in pay- 
ment under the plan of a larger share of the 
cost of their medical services incurred in 
such year. Subject to the limitations in 
section 1608, the $250 amount referred to in 
the preceding sentence may be reduced for 
any State if such State so elects; and in 
case of such an election the $400 amount 
referred to in such sentence shall be propor- 
tionately reduced. 


“Enrollment Year 
„e) The term “enrollment year“ means, 
with respect to any individual, a period of 
12 consecutive months as designated by the 
State agency for the purposes of this title 
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in accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary. Subject to regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary, the State plan may 
permit the extension of an enrollment year 
in order to avoid hardship. 


Private Health Insurance Policy 


„d) The term “private health insurance 
policy“ means, with respect to any State, a 
policy, offered by a private insurance or- 
ganization licensed to do business in the 
State, which is approved by the State 
agency (administering or supervising the ad- 
ministration of the plan approved under 
section 1602), which is noncancelable except 
at the request of the insured individual or 
for failure to pay the premiums when due 
and which is available to all eligible indi- 
viduals in the State. 


"Cost 


e) The per capita cost of long-term 
illness benefits or diagnostic and short-term 
illness benefits for any year or other period 
shall be determined by the State, in accord- 
ance with regulations of the Secretary, on 
the basis of estimates and such other data 
as may be permitted in such regulations. 


“ ‘Election of medical services to be provided 
by State 


“Sec, 1608. Any election by a State pur- 
suant to the provisions of clause (E) of par- 
agraph (1) or the provisions of paragraph 
(2) of section 1602(b) or of the second sen- 
tence of section 1602(b) shall be valid for 
purposes of this title for any enrollment 
year or other period determined by the Sec- 
retary only if an election is also made by 
the State under the other of such provisions 
so that, in the judgment of the Secretary, 
the per capita cost of benefits under para- 
graph (1) of section 1602(b) and the per 
capita cost of benefits under paragraph (2) 
of such section for such period after such 
elections bear the same relationship to each 
other as the per capita cost of benefits under 
each such paragraph for such period with- 
out such elections bear to each other, 


“ ‘Advisory Council on Health Insurance 


“Sec. 1609. (a) There shall be in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
an Advisory Council on Medical Benefits for 
the Aged (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Council”) to advise the Secretary on mat- 
ters relating to the general policies and ad- 
ministration of this title. The Secretary 
shall secure the advice of the Council before 
prescribing regulations under this title. 

“*(b) The Council shall consist of the 
Surgeon General of the Public Health Sery- 
ice and the Commissioner of Social Security, 
who shall be ex officio members (and one of 
whom shall from time to time be designated 
by the Secretary to serve as chairman), and 
twelve other persons, not otherwise in the 
employ of the United States, appointed by 
the Secretary without regard to the civil- 
service laws. Four of the appointed mem- 
bers shall be selected from among represent- 
atives of various State or local government 
agencies concerned with the provision of 
health care or insurance against the costs 
thereof, four from among nongovernmental 
persons who are concerned with the provi- 
sion of such care or with such insurance, 
and four from the general public, including 
consumers of health care. 

„e) Each member appointed by the 
Secretary shall hold office for a term of 
4 years, except that (1) any member ap- 
pointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to 
the expiration of the term for which his 
predecessor was appointed shall be appointed 
for the remainder of such term, and (2) the 
terms of the members first taking office shall 
expire as follows: four shall expire 2 years 
after the date of the enactment of this 
title, four shall expire 4 years after such 
date, and four shall expire 6 years after such 
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date, as designated by the Secretary at the 
time of the appointment. None of the ap- 
pointed members shall be eligible for reap- 
pointment within 1 year after the end of 
his preceding term. 

„d) Appointed members of the Coun- 
cil, while attending meetings or conferences 
of the Council, shall receive compensation 
at a rate fixed by the Secretary but not ex- 
ceeding $50 a day, and while away from 
their homes or regular places of business 
they may be allowed travel expenses, in- 
cluding per diem in lieu of subsistence, as 
authorized by law (5 U.S.C, 73b-2) for per- 
sons in the Government service employed 
intermittently. 

Savings provision 

“Sec, 1610. Nothing in this title shall 
modify obligations assumed by the Federal 
Government under other laws for the hos- 
pital and medical care of veterans or other 
presently authorized recipients of hospital 
and medical care under Federal programs.“ 

“Planning grants to States 

“Sec, 802, (a) For the purpose of assist- 
ing the States to make plans and initiate 
administrative arrangements preparatory to 
participation in the Federal-State program 
of medical benefits for the aged authorized 
by title XVI of the Social Security Act, 
there are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for making grants to the States such 
sums as the Congress may determine. 

“(b) A grant under this section to any 
State shall be made only upon application 
therefor which is submitted by a State 
agency designated by the State to carry out 
the purpose of this section and is approved 
by the Secretary. No such grant for any 
State may exceed 50 per centum of the 
cost of carrying out such purpose in accord- 
ance with such application. 

“(c) Payment of any grant under this 
section may be made in advance or by way 
of reimbursement, and in such installments, 
as the Secretary may determine. The ag- 
gregate amount paid to any State under 
this section shall not exceed $50,000. 

“(d) Appropriations pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall remain available for grants under 
this section only until the close of June 30, 
1962; and any part of such a grant which 
has been paid to a State prior to the close 
of June 30, 1962, but has not been used or 
obligated by such State for carrying out 
the purpose of this section prior to the close 
of such date, shall be returned to the United 
States. 

“(e) As used in this section, the term 
‘State’ includes the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and Guam. 


Technical amendment 


“Sec. 803. Effective July 1, 1961, section 
1101(a)(1) of the Social Security Act (as 
amended by section 541 of this Act) is 
amended by striking out ‘and XIV’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof XIV, and XVI’.” 


GOVERNOR MEYNER EXPOSES FU- 
TILITY OF BOMB SHELTER PRO- 
GRAM 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
for years the overpaid bureaucrats of the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
have tried to sell the American people 
the idea that it is better, in this nuclear 
age, to be a mole than a man. 

They would have Americans burrow 
underground into a network of caves 
called bomb shelters, complete with 
bookshelves filled with the latest civil 
defense manuals. 

They would have us believe that this 
form of subterranean suburbia is an ade- 
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quate defense of our population in event 
of nuclear war. 

In their clamor to peddle this pro- 
gram—which would cost taxpayers any- 
where from $25 billion to $100 billion— 
the boondogglers of this useful civil de- 
fense agency have the enthusiastic sup- 
port of the Governor of New York, to 
whom such staggering sums no doubt 
appear less awesome than to the average 
American. 

Mr. President, an excellent rebuttal to 
this “caveman complex” is contained in 
an article written for the September is- 
sue of Coronet magazine by the great 
Governor of the State of New Jersey, 
Robert B. Meyner. 

This outstanding public servant fully 
comprehends the absurdity of burrow- 
ing underground and understands that 
there can be no escape from the horrors 
of all-out nuclear warfare. He says of 
these so-called bomb shelters: 

In any large metropolitan area a nuclear 
attack would turn these primordial caves 
into nothing but mass burial vaults, Under 
certain circumstances, some lives might be 
saved by such shelters: if the attack were a 
weak one; if there were adequate warning; 
if necessary services and facilities remained 
in operation after the attack, and if the 
shelter were not buried and sealed beneath 
mountains of rubble. 


Governor Meyner goes on to point out 
that eminent experts feel these favor- 
able circumstances are not likely to 
occur; and he states: 

The probability is that damage would be 
swift, extensive, sustained. It is the cruel- 
est deception to create the impression that 
shelters are an adequate defense. 


Mr. President, in an age when nuclear 
missiles can strike with less than 15 
minutes’ warning, when horror can be 
rained on all points of a Nation simul- 
taneously, when the power of weapons 
has reached tremendously destructive 
capacity it is futile and even cruel to 
try to deceive the American people into 
thinking that all they have to do to 
survive is live like moles in so-called 
civil defense shelters. 

The concept of a shelter program, as 
Governor Meyner stresses, is “predi- 
cated on the assumption that an enemy 
attack would be a relatively puny one.” 

He continues with the irrefutable 
factual statement: 

The superbombs now in the stockpiles of 
the United States and Soviet Union make it 
possible that even a moderate sized attack 
would be roughly 1,500 times the total de- 
structive power that was released by all the 
conventional bombs dropped during World 
War II. 


Of course, no one seriously believes 
that an enemy would stop at one attack. 
It is more reasonable to assume that any 
nuclear war would involve a series of 
attacks of unprecedented ferocity and 
devastation. 

Such devastation would unquestion- 
ably render so-called bomb shelters 
utterly useless as protection for our 
population. 

Mr. President, my view is that the 
American people are not fooled by the 
propaganda handed out and spoken over 
the radio by highly paid officials of the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
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who are feeding at the public trough 
and rendering no useful service what- 
ever. Instead, they are very properly 
in revolt against the waste of millions 
of dollars by the defeated politicians 
who have found a haven in the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization. 

They have grown weary of hysterical 
alarms, screaming sirens, and foolish 
practice alerts. 

They have made it plain that they 
will not be taken in by false promises 
of subsurface survival, 

I have no doubt, Mr. President, that 
the American people wholeheartedly 
subscribe to these words of Governor 
Meyner: 

There is only one way to assure survival 
of 180 million Americans, We must have 
peace—and to achieve it, we must intensify 
the battle for control of nuclear weapons 
by an international agency, 


Indeed, Mr. President, peace, not un- 
cerground caves, is the only shelter 
against nuclear war. 

Instead of wasting time talking about 
billions of dollars for a network of shel- 
ters, we should be talking seriously and 
constantly about proposals which will 
lead to disarmament and make per- 
manent peace more readily attainable. 


PUBLIC ENTITLED TO SEE AND 
HEAR PRESIDENTIAL CANDI- 
DATES 


Mr. YOUNG OF OHIO. Mr. Presi- 
dent, late yesterday, at a time when I 
was not in the Senate Chamber, the jun- 
ior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scorr] said in presenting an alibi for 
Vice President Nrxon’s campaigning in 
Portland, Maine, and elsewhere while 
the Senate is in session, instead of pre- 
siding: 

The rather juvenile stopwatch technique 


* * designed solely to try to cloud and 
conceal the facts. 


Mr. President, let us look to the REC- 
orD. The junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has been complaining as if his 
heart were bleeding regarding the alleged 
failure of the junior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] to be in con- 
stant attendance to answer roll calls. 
This, during a period of months when 
Americans knew that the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts was waging a hard 
contest in Presidential preference pri- 
maries in various States. 

It is a fact, Mr. President, that no 
Senator can stand in this Chamber after 
reading the Constitution of our country 
and truthfully assert that the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts or any Sen- 
ator has a greater obligation than does 
the Vice President to be here while the 
Senate is in session. 

It is my hope and belief that the jun- 
ior Senator from Massachusetts will 
never for a moment be coerced by petty 
needling, from making appearances 
throughout the country at this time and 
throughout the next few weeks while 
the Senate is in session. 

The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on page 
16474 shows I stated the following: 

I choose at this moment to refrain from 
any further comment except to state that 
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article I, section 3 of the Constitution of the 
United States provides that the Vice Presi- 
dent “shall be President of the Senate but 
shall have no vote, unless they be equally 
divided.” 

Of course, the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate also repeat this provision, giving to the 
Vice President the duty and responsibility of 
presiding over the Senate, Mr. President, in 
reading the Constitution of our country, 
there is very little that is stated there regard- 
ing the duties of the Vice President other 
than to preside over the Senate and to cast a 
vote in event of a tie. 

I make no comment over the fact that the 
honor and responsibility of presiding over 
the Senate have been relinquished by the 
Vice President and that his duties and re- 
sponsibilities, as stated in the Constitution, 
were carried on by Senators. 


Then, Mr. President, so there could be 
no misunderstanding, I stated, and I 
now restate: 

Mr. President, the people of the United 
States have great intelligence and common- 
sense and excellent Judgments. They know 
that these two distinguished and outstand- 
ing Americans, the distinguished junior 
Senator from Massachusetts, and the Vice 
President—I refer to JOHN F, KENNEDY and 
Ricuarp Nrxon—who are candidates of their 
respective parties for the Presidency of the 
United States. The people know and they 
appreciate that both of those leaders have 
a lot of territory to cover and a great deal 
to say between now and November 8. The 
people of the United States want to see them 
and they want to hear them. 

So I simply feel, Mr. President, in making 
these brief remarks, that what is sauce for 
the goose is sauce for the gander. 


Finally, Mr. President, let me say that 
my blood pressure does not rise when 
the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
accuses me of resorting to “juvenile tech- 
niques”; but I resent his statement of 
yesterday that I was trying to “cloud and 
conceal” any fact. I repudiate that as- 
sertion; it is simply not the truth. 

Let me add that this statement by him 
was in line with his statements of 
Wednesday, August 17, which I consid- 
ered unfair and uncalled for, and which 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Kennepy] and the junior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, ably and completely 
refuted. 

Having imbedded this fly in the liquid 
amber of my remarks, may I propound 
a parliamentary inquiry to the distin- 
guished and learned Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. TALMADGE], who is now presid- 
ing in the absence of the Vice President. 
Naturally, Mr. President, I would under 
no circumstances, say anything in vio- 
lation of the rules of the Senate. 

Would it be a violation of the rules of 
the Senate if I were to assert at this time 
that when the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scott] stated, late 
yesterday, that I indulged in a “rather 
juvenile stopwatch technique designed 
solely to try to cloud and conceal the 
facts,” the junior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania not only made an untruthful 
assertion assailing the motives of the 
junior Senator from Ohio, but also re- 
sorted to unfair, unseemly, and unjusti- 
fied tactics in making such statement? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tat- 
MADGE in the chair). Under rule XIX, 
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clause 4, so the Parliamentarian advises 
the Chair, the Senator from Ohio would 
be in order, unless some other Senator 
called the Senator from Ohio to order. 
Any Member of the Senate could, of his 
own volition, call the Senator from Ohio 
to order; and at that point the Senator 
from Ohio would be required to take 
his seat, unless the Senate on motion au- 
thorized him to proceed in order with 
his remarks. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I thank the 
Chair. 

It happens that I was not notified that 
on yesterday the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania was going to say anything 
which did, in my opinion, question and 
assail my motives. Therefore, at that 
time I was not in the Chamber. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that fur- 
ther proceedings under the quorum call 
be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS—ABSENCE 
OF SENATORS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the Senator from New York 


[Mr. Keatine] has agreed to have the 


quorum call withdrawn, recognizing the 
fact that most of the Members on the 
other side of the aisle are out of town, 
and it would therefore be impossible to 
get a quorum. In the absence of a 
quorum we would be forced to recess or 
adjourn. 

It does seem strange that, when in 
the interest of getting our legislative pro- 
gram completed in this short session and 
when we have a Saturday session, yet so 
many Members of the majority party of 
the Senate are gone and we cannot 
transact business. I refer particularly 
to some of those who while campaigning 
are expressing the most interest in this 
bill. Had my friend from New York in- 
sisted on a quorum, the presidential can- 
didate from the other side of the aisle 
would be recorded as absent and I know 
he would not want that to happen, nor 
would he want the Recorp to show the 
unusually large absenteeism of the ma- 
jority party. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I appreciate my col- 
league’s yielding to me. I thought it 
might be desirable to have a quorum 
present to listen to the words of our dis- 
tinguished friend from Michigan. I un- 
derstand our distinguished friend from 
New Mexico follows him. Both of them 
have studied very much the problem 
which is before us. 

It was represented to me that it would 
not be possible to obtain a quorum with- 
out a great deal of effort. As the Senator 
from Delaware has pointed out, the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is not present. 
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There has been a great deal of talk 
about this. I happen to have personal 
knowledge that the Vice President has 
stayed in town this weekend, thinking 
there might be some issue upon which 
there might be a tie vote which he would 
be required to break. He has declined 
two or three speaking engagements of 
great importance outside of Washington 
in order to be here. 

I certainly do not desire in any way to 
disrupt the proceedings of the Senate. 
That is the reason why I consented to 
permit the quorum call to be called off. 
I think the Senator from Delaware has 
performed a service by bringing to our 
attention the fact that we are present, 
ready to transact business. Apparently 
there are not enough Senators present 
to do so. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield to the Senator from 
Indiana? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I will 
yield in just a minute. 

I wish to express my commendation to 
the Senator for his cooperation in per- 
mitting the quorum call to be called off. 
Neither he nor I would wish to have the 
quorum call proceed and to have the 
Senate adjourn for lack of attendance. 
I realize the majority of the Members on 
our side of the aisle are present, but we 
do not have enough on our side of the 
aisle to establish a quorum. Neither of 
us would wish to have the Recorp show 
the widespread absenteeism on the other 
side of the aisle. The Senator from 
New York and I would both regret very 
much the necessity of a quorum show- 
ing the absenteeism of the junior Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts who claims to be 
so interested in the pending bill. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I think 
in all fairness it should be pointed out 
that last Saturday, while we were here, 
the distinguished Vice President made a 
trip to Maine. During the week—I think 
it was on Thursday—the Vice President 
went to Greensboro, N.C., to make a 
visit. I think that is good; he should 
go ahead about his campaigning busi- 
ness. However, in all fairness it should 
be pointed out that the Vice President is 
not presiding at the moment. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
TALMADGE] is presiding, and doing well. 
I think that is all right. I do not wish 
to have anybody think there is any ques- 
tion of unfairness involved in pointing 
out who is absent and who is present.. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. There is 
no question of unfairness. 

I desire to invite attention to a dif- 
ference in the situation. The Vice 
President, when he was not to be here, 
did not ask that the Senate stay in ses- 
sion but not vote until he got back. The 
Vice President is perfectly willing to 
have the Senate vote. He has been here 
when it was necessary to vote. 

The Vice President is in town now. 
Much has been said of the fact that he 
is not presiding over the Senate this 
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afternoon although he was here earlier 
today. I think we all recognize that the 
office of the Vice Presidency today is 
much different from what it was in the 
past. The duties of the Vice President 
are such, and should be such, that they 
do not necessitate the Vice President 
sitting in the Chair to preside over the 
Senate and to listen to a lot of dry 
speeches 10 or 15 hours every day. That 
is a waste of good manpower. 

Now that this subject has been brought 
up, considering the fact that there is so 
much criticism of the Vice President's 
not continually presiding over the Sen- 
ate, I certainly hope it does not mean 
that in the event our friends on the 
other side of the aisle are successful in 
the coming election next year they are 
going to downgrade the position of the 
Vice-Presidency to one of merely presid- 
ing over the Senate. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I be- 
lieve the junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts would be the first to repudiate 
that thought. I am confident our ma- 
jority leader would certainly reject it 
also. A man with the ability, talent, and 
experience of our majority leader, if he 
should be elected Vice President of the 
United States, certainly should not have 
his talents wasted by his party, on the 
other side of the aisle, insisting that if 
he is the Vice President he is going to 
have to sit in the Presiding Officer’s 
chair in the Senate all the time and 
listen to U.S. Senators make a lot of 
uninteresting speeches. 

I think my friend from Indiana will 
admit that is a waste of time. 

Mr. HARTKE. I will say to the Sen- 
ator—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I do not 
mind criticism of our own Vice Presi- 
dent 

Mr. HARTKE. I did not know I had 
criticized. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
much concerned about this question and 
I hope that we can get it cleared up from 
the other side of the aisle. In all fair- 
ness to the majority leader whom I re- 
spect very highly—he is entitled to know 
to what extent his party would use his 
talents. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota and Mr. 
HARTKE addressed the chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Delaware yield; and, 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
yield in just a moment. 

I hope that one of our leaders—either 
the majority leader or the junior Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts—will clear up 
the inference that they are going to 
downgrade the position of the Vice-Presi- 
dency from that which it has been in the 
last few years. 

I know that President Truman, with 
whom I did not always agree, did the 
country a great service, as he assumed 
the Presidency, when he elevated the 
importance of the position of the 
Vice President, with Mr. Barkley hold- 
ing that office. He made use of the Vice 
President’s great ability in a manner 
other than to preside over the Senate. 

In my opinion it will be a waste of 
manpower to relegate the Vice Presi- 


I will 
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dent to such a position and to bar him 
from all participation in the work of the 
executive branch. After all, if anything 
should happen to the President of the 
United States, the Vice President must 
be aware of what is going on in the ex- 
ecutive branch, so that he will be able 
os assume the duties of the office at any 
me. 

I again wish to compliment President 
Truman on the manner in which he ele- 
vated the position of the Vice Presidency, 
under Mr. Barkley. I compliment also 
our own President, Mr. Eisenhower, for 
the manner in which he has gone even 
farther in assigning important duties to 
our Vice President. ‘Those duties are far 
more important than those of presiding 
over the Senate. 

Iam exceedingly hopeful, regardless of 
who may win the next election, that 
the new President will use the Vice Presi- 
ident even more in the important work 
of our Government, 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1960 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 12580), the social secu- 
rity amendments of 1960. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I had 
indicated I would yield first to my friend 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, the junior Senator from South 
Dakota desires to make a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Delaware yield for 
that purpose? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state his parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I desire 
to make this inquiry with the under- 
standing that the Senator from Dela- 
ware will not lose his right to the floor. 

Mr. President, my parliamentary in- 
quiry is, Does the parliamentary situa- 
tion at this time permit the Senate to 
proceed to a vote on any amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
is no amendment pending at the 
moment. The bill is open to amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Have 
the committee amendments been agreed 
to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendments have been 
agreed to en bloc. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Are the 
committee amendments considered to be 
original text? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendments have been 
agreed to en bloc with the understand- 
ing that the committee amendments 
will be treated as original text for the 
purpose of amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If an 
amendment were to be offered at the 
present time, could a Senator ask for a 
vote on the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator could, if no Senator desired to 
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order. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota has one or two 
amendments in mind, but does not know 
whether this is an auspicious time to 
offer them. The Senator from South 
Dakota would wish to have a yea-and- 
nay vote if he were to offer the amend- 
ments. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Does the Senator from Delaware 
yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
yield in just a moment. 

I understand there was a statement 
yesterday on the part of the majority 
leader that there would be no votes 
today, and I know we all will respect 
that statement of the majority leader. 

However, I understand that if there 
are no amendments offered and if there 
are no speakers we could proceed to a 
third reading of the bill, and be ready 
for a final vote Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
has been no unanimous-consent agree- 
ment adopted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Presiding Officer is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the 
Senator knows, the bill is open to 
amendment. If no amendment be pro- 
posed, the bill will be ready for third 
reading. 

Mr, ALLOTT and Mr. HARTKE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, since the quorum call 
was called off, I wish to have the Recorp 
show that the senior Senator from Colo- 
rado was on the floor at the time of the 
call of the roll and is now on the floor. 
The senior Senator from Colorado is in 
Washington attending to the business of 
the Senate. 

I have felt that this particular session 
of the Senate was unnecessary and that 
if we had gotten down to work earlier 
in the spring, instead of having all sorts 
of delaying tactics and delaying speeches 
on the floor, we could have had our 
work done long before this. Neverthe- 
less, the majority worked its will, in 
spite of my vote, and we did recess until 
this particular time. 

There are some of us who are running 
for office this fall. I note from the 
newspapers that my particular opponent 
is out making political speeches to the 
people of Colorado, which he is perfectly 
entitled to do, but I should like to be 
there in cool Colorado with my friends 
discussing the issues of the campaign 
rather than driving around or being 
present in the muggy heat of Wash- 
ington. 

So it is my hope that on this day we 
can make some progress. Some of us 
are anxious to leave. I state flatly that 
it is not going to be very long before this 
Senator is going to leave, whether the 
Senate is still in session or not, because I 
feel that I have a right to go to my home 
State and acquaint my constituents and 
friends with the issues and do such cam- 
paigning as must be done. 


I will 
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I thank the Senator from Delaware 
very much for yielding, and particularly 
for the opportunity to show that I was 
present this Saturday morning, when I 
had foregone an opportunity to speak at 
a very influential gathering in my own 
State today in order to be here. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator from Colorado. I know that 
the Senator from Colorado, as well as 
many Senators from this side, including 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEP- 
PEL] who is sitting here beside me, had 
speaking engagements back in their 
States, but they are in attendance today 
because they wished to help expedite the 
business of the Senate. Again I com- 
pliment and thank the Senator from New 
York for his cooperation, because the 
only manner in which the Senate can 
even proceed with speeches today is to 
have a quorum call withdrawn. Ob- 
viously there is not a quorum with so 
many Members of the majority party 
having already left town for the week- 
end. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. HARTKE. I point out to my good 
friend from Delaware that I did not 
mean to imply any criticism of the Vice 
President for not being present last 
Thursday or Saturday. On the con- 
trary, I said that in all fairness his ab- 
sence should be explained. I think the 
Vice President has very important duties, 
and I think among those were campaign 
appearances last Thursday and last Sat- 
urday, which were of a political nature, 
but certainly in the interest of giving 
the Vice President’s views to the public 
so that the people of our country might 
know about his position on public mat- 
ters. 

In regard to the subject of voting to- 
day, I think in all fairness to Senators 
who are present, there should be no mis- 
understanding. It was the minority that 
practically insisted that the majority 
leader assure the Senate that there would 
be no votes today. I read from the 
REcoRD on page 16857: 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I think it 
ought to be made definite that there will be 
no votes, rather than to say that no votes 
are anticipated. A good many Senators have 
already left the city; others will be leaving. 
I think there should be definite assurance 
that under no circumstances will there be a 
vote on any amendment tomorrow. 

Mr. JoHNSON of Texas. I cannot go that 
far, because I do not control that procedure. 
However, so far as the majority leader can 
control the procedure, there will be no votes. 


This procedure was not a matter 
initiated by the majority leader; this 
was a question of trying to work out an 
agreeable procedure. 

I should like to say one thing further, 
because I am going to meet a question 
when I arrive home. Yesterday on a 
rolleall I voted for two measures that 
were presented at the special request and 
insistence of the President to authorize 
the expenditure of $500 million for South 
America and $100 million for the Congo. 

Senators talk about cooperation with 
the President. Certainly there was no 
effort to delay procedures in order to pass 
those two measures yesterday on the 
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floor of the Senate. They were measures 
which under normal circumstances 
would call for long debate and searching 
questions as to what would be done with 
the money after it had been appro- 
priated. 

The point is that the bills were passed, 
and the majority of Senators on this side 
of the aisle, including myself, voted for 
the bills. 

I do not mind telling the Senator that 
we will meet the charge from Republi- 
cans at home that we are big spenders 
because we have spent what the Presi- 
dent wants us to spend. We are big 
spenders because we authorize money 
the President wants us to spend. We 
have held up the progress of Congress 
when in one day we pass two bills which 
the President describes as emergency 
measures in our international affairs. 

I think it is right that when we hit the 
water’s edge, partisan consideration 
should cease. So far as Iam concerned, 
I have observed that principle, and I am 
sure many other Senators have also. I 
think other Senators in good conscience 
should hold the line there also. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator, and I assure him that I 
never for one moment thought that any- 
thing he was saying about the Vice Pres- 
ident was in any way political or criti- 
cal, just as I would not want the Sena- 
tor from Indiana to think that anything 
we are saying over on this side of the 
aisle is in any sense political. We all 
realize to what extent we are operating 
in the U.S. Senate during this special 
session in a nonpolitical atmosphere. 

I compliment and thank my good 
friend from Indiana for his support yes- 
terday of the President of the United 
States. I believe I can assure him that 
when he returns to his home State he 
will not have much difficulty in explain- 
ing to his constituents satisfactorily at 
any time when he has supported the 
President of the United States. It is 
only when he has not supported him 
may he have a little more difficulty. I 
hope that the spirit of cooperation in 
which my friend from Indiana supported 
the President of the United States yes- 
terday will carry through on the bill 
which is now pending. If he does, I am 
confident that he will again be on the 
right track. 

As to the charge that those who sup- 
port the President are called big spend- 
ers, I think he is in error. It was at 
times when Congress tried to spend much 
more than the President said was neces- 
sary that Congress received criticism. 
On occasions, Senators on the other side 
of the aisle have felt the spending urge 
and have added to that which the Pres- 
ident said was necessary, and such excess 
is what has caused the Senator's party to 
receive the tag of big spenders. 

If you will stop trying to increase the 
appropriations far above the budgetary 
requests you will be able to drop the label 
of big spenders. 

Some Senators have too much enthu- 
siasm for these spending programs. If 
they will only control that enthusiasm 
next week when we vote on some of the 
programs that are being advocated here, 
I think we can all go home with the 
compliments of our constituents. 
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Mr. HARTKE. I hope the Senator 
from Delaware is correct. This bill is 
a good example of what I have been talk- 
ing about. The Congress should enact 
a health plan based upon the social se- 
curity approach with contributions from 
workers, and not go ahead and raid the 
Treasury Department, as is proposed by 
the administration. The administration 
proposal is to make a direct raid, a di- 
rect gift, and a subsidy to the people on 
the basis that they need medical care. 

I observed as I sat in the committee a 
remarkable development in the fact that 
there does not seem to be any difference 
now between the approach of the admin- 
istration and the approach of those of us 
on this side of the aisle in regard to the 
need for medical care. The question 
now is, How will the bill be paid? 
Frankly, we feel the bill should be paid in 
the real American way—on an insurance 
basis, by which individuals make con- 
tributions, and later receive the benefits 
from their payments. The administra- 
tion believes that the Government should 
make a direct subsidy. I know my dis- 
tinguished friend from Delaware, based 
upon his constant observation of the 
doctrine of avoiding subsidies to the peo- 
ple, will be on the side of those who feel 
that we should pay as we go on the so- 
cial security approach. I am sorry he 
will have to leave the approach of the 
President, but I know in cases of national 
urgency he will feel that subsidies of this 
nature cannot and should not be granted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
my good friend from Indiana again. 
I know his remarks are expressed in 
all sincerity. What gives me some 
concern is that my friend from Indiana 
takes the attitude that the program 
which he is advocating under the social 
security approach will not cost the Amer- 
ican taxpayers anything, and would 
cause no raid on the Treasury. Who 
would pay the tax to which you so lightly 
refer? The Senator from Indiana pro- 
poses to place the tax on the workers 
of America. When he speaks of raiding 
the Treasury, I ask him where the Treas- 
ury gets its money? From the taxpayers 
of America. Any program that is adopt- 
ed will be a program that will be paid 
for by the taxpayers of America, and 
the only difference in approach is 
whether we shall vote to adopt a program 
which will increase the tax on the work- 
ers of America alone, or whether we shall 
vote a program under which the cost will 
be divided among all the people of Amer- 
ica. That is the major point involved. 
It is a point which will be argued later, 
and into which I do not wish to go now, 
because I know my friend, the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara] and my 
friend from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] 
wish to get on with their speeches. 

With such a program such as the Sen- 
ator has proposed there will be a reduc- 
tion in the paycheck of every worker in 
America. I emphasize I have had a great 
respect for my friends on the other side 
of the aisle, but I shudder at the casual 
manner they use when talking about 
increasing taxes. 

Why do you get so enthusiastic every 
time someone suggests raising taxes? 
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Surely we are not to witness the revival 
of that old New Deal philosophy of tax, 
spend, and elect. Iam not unmindful of 
the fact that since we first put the Fed- 
eral income tax law in effect, in 1913, 
there have been 15 tax increases, and 
every one of those tax increases except 
2. were enacted by the Democratic 
Party. It is this free and easy tax and 
spending policy that distresses me. Some 
even argue that it does not make any dif- 
ference how much we raise taxes so long 
as we give something back to the people. 
If that is the program of this New Fron- 
tier coalition I do not like it. 

On the other hand, 8 of the 10 tax 
reductions given to the people have been 
given to them by the Republican Party. 
With respect to personal exemptions, 
when the New Deal administration took 
over, the personal exemption was $1,000 
for each individual, and $2,500 for a 
married couple. That was in 1933. Un- 
der the New Deal and Fair Deal these ex- 
emptions were whittled down to $500 by 
1947. The Republican-controlled 80th 
Congress, over the veto of the President, 
Harry Truman, increased the exemption 
by $100, to the present $600. Throughout 
the entire history of our Federal income 
tax law the Democratic Party, when it 
has been in power, has never raised the 
exemption at any time. Oh, it promises 
to raise these exemptions when cam- 
paigning but when in power they lower 
them. The Democratic Party’s platform 
is always pledged to raise the personal 
exemption. But, the actions of the 
Democratic Party in Congress show that 
every time they have tampered with it, 
they have decreased the exemption. The 
whole record of the Democratic Party is 
one of continuously raising taxes and 
then staying awake nights to think of 
new ways to spend. 

It is for those reasons that I am con- 
cerned by what the Senator from In- 
diana has just said. Do not forget that 
whenever we vote money out of the 
Treasury, whether it is for the social se- 
curity program or for any other Federal 
project, the cost is assessed to the Ameri- 
can taxpayers. 

The Government has no mysterious 
source of income. The only money we 
can appropriate under any program is 
money which has first been taken either 
directly or indirectly out of the pockets 
of the American taxpayers. We do not 
give the American people anything. 

Now, again, I thank the Senator from 
New York for not insisting on a live 
quorum and thereby embarrassing our 
friend from Massachusetts by having 
the Recorp show that he is absent today. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I do not wish to pro- 
long the discussion on the bill which is 
before the Senate, at this point, but I 
must express, not criticism, but cer- 
tainly consternation and distress to hear 
my friend from Indiana, who usually 
has such a sympathetic attitude, say 
that it is a raid on the Treasury for 
provision to be made for the elderly peo- 
ple, for those who need the aid so badly. 
It is almost universally agreed that 
something should be done for the older 
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people to meet their medical needs, par- 
ticularly for those who need the help. 
There are different viewpoints as to how 
the problem should be approached. 
However, to hear it called a raid on the 
Treasury, or even a subsidy, distresses 
me very much. I am surprised and dis- 
tressed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, in 
view of the administration’s loudly pro- 
claimed crusade for fiscal responsibility, 
it is hard to understand their stubborn 
shortsightedness in supporting a health 
program for the aged that can cost the 
taxpayers billions of dollars. 

If it is true that some 10 million aged 
persons would be eligible for services un- 
der the bill approved by the Finance 
Committee, this medical care program 
could cost the States and the Federal 
Government approximately $2.5 billion, 
with the Federal share amounting to 
$1.7 billion. 

Perhaps the administration is not too 
concerned about the cost because these 
figures really are not meaningful. The 
blunt truth of the matter is that it would 
be the miracle of the century if all of 
the States—or even a sizable number— 
would be in a position to provide the 
matching funds to make the program 
more than just a plan on paper. 

Let us fact the fact that what would 
really happen is that the cost would be 
kept low, and so would the number of 
aged persons receiving medical care. 

Is this what we really want? 

To apply a means test, to require the 
surrendering of dignity and worldly pos- 
sessions to become a charity patient, is 
repugnant to the American concept and 
desire for an abundant and secure re- 
tirement for its elderly citizens. 

The social security approach applied 
to a health insurance program is fiscally 
sound. 

It provides a pay-as-you-go system of 
financing, does away with the humiliat- 
ing means test, and avoids placing an 
impossible financial burden on the 
States. 

At hearings of the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Problems of the Aged and Aging 
this program received the endorsement 
of the Nation’s leading economists and 
public health specialists. 

The working people who would benefit 
from this type of a program are willing 
and anxious to pay for it during their 
active working years, so that when the 
time comes for them to retire, health in- 
surance will be an earned right, not a 
charity handout. 

As a nation we can be proud of our 
medical achievements. 

Now let us find a way to make it pos- 
sible for these benefits to come within 
the reach of our aged. 

In no field of public policy have so 
many myths been employed as instru- 
ments to confuse the public as in this 
area of medical insurance for our aged 
citizens. Pressure groups with vested 
interests have expended large sums to 
distort income statistics, have flaunted 
hysterical slogans and have poured heavy 
resources into advertising and pressure 
campaigns. 
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With all this emotional effort they 
have not been able to refute or wipe out 
the plain, simple fact that the aged of 
this Nation have costly medical needs, 
have shamefully low incomes and have 
refused—as a group—to bend their knees 
for charity to pay for medical bills. 
They would rather suffer silently and, 
in some cases, have literally died first. 

The aged deserve and insist on dignity 
in meeting medical costs. They assert— 
as we do—that a system of medical in- 
surance operating through the estab- 
lished social security system is the effec- 
tive, efficient, and dignified means to ac- 
complish this purpose. 

Mr. President, let us take up these fic- 
tional arguments one by one early in 
this debate and dispose of them once and 
for all. We can then get on with an 
intelligent discussion of the policy free 
from the vague, visceral slogans of the 
mimeograph mind. 

FACT AND FICTION ABOUT MEDICAL CARE 
PROBLEMS OF THE AGED 

First. Fiction: The aged have no spe- 
cial health problems. This has been 
stated over and over again. 

Facts: (a) persons 65 and older with 
one or more chronic condition, 76 per- 
cent; persons of all ages with one or more 
chronic condition, 41.4 percent. 

(b) Percent discharged from short- 
stay hospitals, aged, 12.1 percent; all 
ages, 9.9 percent. 

(c) Percent in hospital more than 30 
days, aged, 38.8 percent; all ages, 27.1 
percent. Average number of days in 
hospital, aged, 15; all ages, 9. 

(d) More than half the aged who have 
chronic conditions are limited in their 
activity. 

(e) Many have residual handicaps 
that might have been prevented if the 
disease or injury had been adequately 
treated at the outset. 

(f) At any given moment, there are 
about 750,000 cases of cancer, most of 
which are in those over 65. 

(g) While the aged make up only 
about 9 percent of the total population, 
they constitute 40 percent of all heart 
disease cases. 

(h) As of 1957-58, medical expendi- 
tures by the aged, on a per capita basis, 
were 88 percent greater than those for 
all ages. Since then the difference is 
even greater in all likelihood. Hospital 
costs have been increasing at an annual 
rate of 8 percent. From 1952 to 1957 
health expenditures for all ages in- 
creased 42 percent, but 74 percent for 
aged. 

Second. Fiction: Older persons have 
adequate incomes to meet their medical 
costs. 

Facts: (a) For the same 5-year pe- 
riod—1952-57—income of families with 
aged heads and of aged unrelated indi- 
viduals rose by only 20 percent. 

(b) As of 1957-58, nearly one-half of 
the aged in a health information foun- 
dation study—47 percent—had no assets 
at all or only one type of asset—home, 
life insurance, savings, stocks, or help 
from relatives—to pay, in whole or in 
part, a medical bill of $500 or more. 

(e) In 1958 Census Bureau figures 
showed the following income data: First 
for all aged individuals, 60 percent—9.6 
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million—had incomes of less than $1,000; 
second, for families with aged heads—6 
million families—half of them had no 
more than $2,600 income; third, for 3.5 
million aged unrelated individuals, half 
had no more than $939 income. 

(d) The 1959 Survey of Consumer Fi- 
nances, Federal Reserve Board—which 
does not include aged of very lowest in- 
come and in institutions, and so forth 
shows that there are now more aged with 
no liquid assets than there were in 1949: 
1949, at least 3.9 million spending units; 
1959, at least 4.6 million spending units. 

(e) The same survey of 1959 shows 
that 45 percent had less than $500 in 
liquid assets; 30 percent had no liquid 
assets at all. 

Nore.—1949-59 Survey of Consumer 
Finances statistics do not take into ac- 
count changes in purchasing power of 
assets—nor increase in aged’s medical 
costs—since 1949. 

(f) Since the new Anderson-Kennedy- 
McNamara amendment applies only to 
social security beneficiaries aged 68 and 
over, these kinds of figures on income 
and assets cited above would indicate 
worse financial conditions for the 68- 
and-over aged population. 

(g) The median income of aged 
males—including those working full- 
time and those 65 to 68—was $1,488 in 
1958. And this figure does not include 
aged men with no income at all. 

(h) All these figures should be 
weighed against the statement by the 
Secretary of HEW that, on the basis of 
a very low-cost food budget, an income 
of less than $2,560 for an elderly couple 
is uncomfortably low. 

(i) As of the end of 1958 only 1.5 per- 
sons 65 and older were on private pen- 
sions. 

(j) In 1949 the median income of fam- 
ilies with aged heads was 60.6 percent 
of the median for all U.S. families, but 
by 1958 it dropped to 52.4 percent. 

(k) Even when we take into account 
the differences in family size, the in- 
come of the aged is lower than that for 
other families. 

Third. Fiction: The medical problem 
of the aged can be met through private 
insurance. 

Facts: (a) Including those with in- 
adequate private insurance coverage, 
only 42 to 49 percent of the aged have 
any health insurance. These figures are 
only estimates by the Department of 
HEW and the insurance companies. 

(b) These figures also include em- 
ployed older people, who probably have 
the highest percentage of coverage be- 
cause they are more likely to be able 
to afford premiums, and their employer 
probably contributes. They also in- 
clude the 65-67-year-olds who have 
greater private coverage than those 68 
and older. 

(c) Many Blue Cross plans suffer defi- 
cits because of their inclusion of aged 
persons at no extra premium or at 
premiums not calculated to finance their 
higher risks and higher costs. 

(d) The social security 1957 survey 
showed that among hospitalized insured 
aged beneficiaries, 73 percent had zero 
to one-half of their medical costs met by 
insurance. 

CVI——1064 
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(e) Only 14 percent of all beneficiary 
couples had some or all of their medi- 
cal costs covered by insurance. 

(f) Most insured persons do not have 
the right to convert group policies to in- 
dividual ones when they retired. Only 
30 percent have this right, in the Nation 
as a whole. 

(g) For those who do have the right, 
the increase in the premium is 80 to 300 
percent of the preretirement group 
premium. 

Fiction: The American people are 
against the social security approach. 

Facts: (a) First of all, the vast ma- 
jority of Americans approve and accept 
the 25-year-old system of social insur- 
ance for meeting the hazards of old age. 

(b) The two best and most reputable 
national studies—by the University of 
Michigan and by the National Opinion 
Research Center—show that the ma- 
jority of their national samples favor a 
government role in meeting the medical 
cost problems of people. 

University of Michigan study, 1956: 
55 percent favor, 25 percent oppose, 20 
percent no opinion. 

NORC study, 1957-58: 54 percent fa- 
vor, 43 percent oppose, 3 percent no 
opinion. 

Note—The questions used in these 
two surveys referred to doctors’ fees, and 
for health care in general for individuals 
of all ages. The Anderson-Kennedy- 
McNamara amendment applies only to 
beneficiaries 68 and older—and excludes 
payments for doctors’ fees. 

(c) No really scientific study—with 
carefully worded questions asked of a 
truly representative sample—has been 
done in the past 2 years covering the en- 
tire American population, asking spe- 
cifically about approval of a social se- 
curity program of benefits such as pro- 
vided in the A-K-M amendment for 
older persons. 

(d) It is interesting to note, however, 
that in surveys conducted in two heavily 
Republican congressional districts in 
1960, using words and/or “sampling” 
techniques that result in a bias against 
such a proposal—the large majority still 
favored the idea: 

First. Twenty-second District, Ohio, 
Mrs. Botton, with question asking about 
all medical expenses, and the answers 
solicited and returned through a mailing 
technique: 

Should the Social Security Act be amend- 
ed to include the payment of all medical ex- 
penses after retirement, the cost to be paid 
by both employers and employees?—Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEecorD, March 10, 1960: 


Un percent] 


Second. Fifth District, Minnesota, Mr. 
Jupp, with question asking about surgical 
benefits—not covered in A-K-M amend- 
ment—and using a sampling technique 
based on telephone directory, which re- 
duces number of low-income and aged 
persons: 

Do you favor increasing the [social se- 
curity] tax in order to provide additional 
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benefits, such as providing insurance against 
costs of hospital, nursing home, and surgical 
services for retired persons under social se- 
curity?—CoONGRESSIONAL RECORD, June 25, 
1960: 


All respondents. 
Democrat-Farm Labor. 


Fiction: The cost of the social security 
approach is enormously greater than 
asserted. 

Facts: 

First. The cost was computed care- 
fully and with conservatism by the Chief 
Actuary of the Social Security Adminis- 
tration. 

Second. The cost is figured on a level 
premium basis and takes into account 
increases for the next 100 years. 

Third. The calculated cost does not 
include reductions of 15 to 20 percent in 
overall costs estimated by experts of the 
Social Security Administration to result 
from emphasis on preventive medicine 
and low cost nonhospital care. 

Fourth. Expenditures for the early 
years will run around $700 million and 
revenue will be over a billion dollars per 
year. This provides a prudent future 
reserve. 

Fiction: This is only the beginning and 
will lead to national compulsory health 
insurance. 

Facts: 

First. The aged have a special prob- 
lem today and this is the one that we 
are attempting to solve. 

Second. We are not asserting an 
urgent need for covering the general 
population. 

Third. Under this argument, the 
parade of future horrors, we would 
never enact any programs to meet 
urgent needs. 

Fiction: Social security will lead to 
poor quality medicine. 

Facts: 

First. The quality of medical care is 
the responsibility of the medical profes- 
sion and it will not abdicate this respon- 
sibility. 

Second. The source of the funds re- 
ceived by the hospital will have no effect 
upon how that hospital cares for any 
given patient. 

Third. Over 5 percent of hospital bills 
are unpaid. Source: American Hospital 
Association report. When hospitals re- 
ceive payments for these bills, it will 
permit them to improve services for all 
their patients. 

Fourth. Good hospitals now assure 
that care of high quality is given in 
their institution. 

Fiction: There will be excessive use of 
facilities. 

Facts: 

First. Admission and discharge to and 
from hospitals is controlled by the 
patient’s physician. 

Second. The bill calls for a review of 
long-stay cases by a committee of physi- 
cians who are on the staff of the 
hospital. 
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Third. The balanced set of benefits 
provided in the bill will tend to limit the 
use of expensive facilities and encourage 
the use of less expensive facilities when 
these are appropriate for the patient. 

Fourth. Any increase in use will be 
temporary as those who have postponed 
the need for care get it. When this 
backlog has been dealt with, the amount 
of care given will level off. 

Fifth. Older persons who have hospi- 
tal insurance stay in the hospital only 
half as long as those who don’t have 
hospital insurance—Per OASDI survey. 

Fiction: The social security approach 
is socialized medicine. 

Facts: 

First. Socialized medicine means that 
the doctors work for the Government. 
How can they say that about this pro- 
gram when the doctors will continue to 
be paid by their patients? 

Second. This approach is one of in- 
surance, not of direct service. In this, 
it is much like the widely accepted vol- 
untary health insurance programs—like 
Blue Cross. 

Third. The program will not take 
over the hospitals and nursing homes; 
it will simply pay their bills. 

Fourth. There can be no govern- 
mental interference in the physician- 
patient relationship since the doctors 
are not included in the program. 

Fiction: Private insurance will be run 
out of business. 

Facts: 

First. There has been a dramatic 
growth in life insurance and retirement 
annuities following passage of social 
security. 


1, Chronic ailments (as opposed to acute ones) typify the aged population: 
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Second. This program would remove 
the least profitable segment of their 
business. 

Third. It would permit them to 
charge younger people less because they 
will not be saddled with the cost of care 
for older people. 

Fourth. Those older people who can 
afford it will be able to purchase insur- 
ance for those benefits not provided in 
this bill and also have luxury care. 

Fiction: There is no one who needs 
medical care who can’t get it now. 

Facts: 

The health of the aged will be sus- 
tained only by early examination and 
treatment, not when a bursting emer- 
gency is at hand. 

First. There is one unknown diabetic 
for every known one. 

Second. Four percent of the people 
over 40 have glaucoma—three-fourths 
undetected. 

Third. Six women in every thousand 
run around with cancer of the cervix 
undetected. 

Fourth. These people need medical 
care and can’t get it now. 

Fiction: Social security approach does 
not cover everyone. 

First. Nine out of ten workers are cov- 
ered. 

Second. With the passage of time, 
more and more aged persons will be 
eligible for the program and fewer and 
fewer will have to rely on public assist- 
ance. 

Third. At present, 9 million of the 
12.5 million over 68 are eligible for the 
program; 1.5 million of the remainder 
are now receiving some medical care 
through public assistance; a half million 
are covered by civil service or railroad 


Basic data on health status of aged 


Percent with 1 or more chronic conditions. 


Percent limited in activity . k 


All ages | 25 to 44 | 45 to 64 | 65 plus 
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retirement pensions and these can buy 
into the program; others may still be 
employed full time and the remainder 
can be helped by the medical indigency 
program until coverage as a right under 
OASDI is more widespread. 

Fiction: Social security is compulsory 
medicine. 

Facts: 

First. The only compulsion involved in 
this program is to pay the contribution. 

Any public program involving tax 
funds requires this much compulsion. 

Second. The acceptance of benefits is 
purely voluntary. 

Third. Free choice of physician, hos- 
pital, or nursing home is guaranteed. 

Fourth. The bill specifically prohibits 
interference in the practice of medicine 
and indeed, physicians’ services are not 
covered at all. 

Fiction: Social security approach does 
not pinpoint the need. 

Facts: 

First. People often cannot recognize 
the need for care since they do not 
realize they may have a serious progres- 
sive disease. 

Second. Financial need is widespread 
among the aged since 57 percent of them 
have less than $1,000 per year cash 
income. 

Third. Nobody can tell when he will 
have a huge medical bill and therefore 
everybody requires health insurance. 

Fourth. Delay in receiving care raises 
the total cost of taking care of the aged 
person. 

Those medical care programs which 
emphasize early diagnosis use 20 percent 
fewer hospital days than do programs 
which do not. 


4. A higher proportion of the aged are in the hospital for more than 1 month: 


All ages 25 to 44 | 45 to 64 | 65 plus 


Percent in hospital more than 30 days 


(Above data from U.S. National Health Survey, Public Health Service.) 


. On a per capita basis, in 1957-58, the total medical expenses of the aged were 
60 1 percent greater than for the general "population: om 


Percent discharged from short-stay hospitals 


3. Their average length of stay is higher than for the general population: 


Personal consumption ndi- 
tures for f health i Buea — < 


18 to 34 = 35 to 54 == 55 to 64 aa 65 plus 


1 Excludes (1) payments paid as premiums for health insurance, but includes amounts 
paid out as benefits; (2) — for all institutionalized persons. — 


(From Health Information Foundation study.) 
6. Hospital expenses as of f eE Ta higher and are a greater proportion of total 


medical expenditures among the 


Ages 


expen: 


Dollar hospital expenditures CODER) PONEN INTAS 
Hospital en raping bere oe ek 


(From Health Information Foundation study.) 


—— Percent | Hospital| Percent 
of total | charges | of total 
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Basic data on health status of aged—Continued 
7. The mosk rodon harpon of nesses hospi talizing the aged are also 


(From University of Michigan study, 1959.) 


BASIC DATA ON HEALTH 


Thus the health care problem of the 
aged is aggravated by (a) their greater 
frequency of chronic illnesses and hos- 
pital stays; (b) the higher cost of their 
medical expenses; (c) the higher pro- 
portion paid out of pocket by them; and 
(d) their sharply lower financial ability 
to finance medical expenses: 

(a) While the increase in health ex- 
penditures from 1952-53 to 1957-58, for 
all ages, was 42 percent, the increase for 
the aged was 74 percent. 

(b) The financial ability of the aged 
has not grown by the same magnitude. 


In the same 5-year period, the income 
of families with aged heads and of aged 
unrelated individuals increased only 
about 20 percent. 

According to the Federal Reserve Bu- 
reau’s 1958 survey among a sample of 
three-fourths of the aged population— 
typically in better financial status than 
those not surveyed—45 percent had less 
than $500 in liquid assets, 30 percent had 
no liquid assets whatsoever. 

Census Bureau estimates of the 1958 
income of the aged indicate that (a) for 
individuals, 60 percent—9.6 million—had 
incomes of less than $1,000; (b) for 
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higher the age, the ter is the proportion of hospital charges (which are 
. e e held by the patients ( 


(From University of Michigan study, 1959.) 


families with aged heads—6 million fam- 
ilies—half had no more than $2,600 in- 
come in 1958; (c) for unrelated indi- 
viduals—3.5 million men and women— 
half had no more than $939 in that year. 

Mr. President, many questions con- 
cerning this program have been raised. 
A number of tables containing informa- 
tion in reply to those questions have been 
prepared. I ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Rapni of| Population 


1,000 popula- 
pop’ 
tion aged 65 
and over 
(June 1959) 


New Jersey.. 
New Mexico. 211 


Total, United States 


1 y—Vendor payments, 


July 1958 
estimate 


Maximum 
age 65 and money 1 pay- 
over (in ments, 
thousands) limit unless 
noted as 


88883882 
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Number of OAA recipients per 1,000 popula- 
tion aged 65 and over 


STATE AND RECIPIENT-RATE GROUP 


Source: Social Security Bulletin, Oct. 
1959, p. 28, data as of June 1959. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McNAMARA. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I commend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan. He 
has taken the lead in the Senate in 
studying the problems of the aged. He 
has devoted endless hours and a tre- 
mendous amount of work to this study. 
I know, for example, that last spring, 
when most of us went home to mend our 
fences and campaign—and the senior 
Senator from Michigan has a tough cam- 
paign ahead of him—rather than to go 
home and campaign, he stayed here, 
held hearings, and deprived himself of 
an opportunity to make some political 
progress. This is one of many sacrifices 
he has made. 

The Senator from Michigan has devel- 
oped, in my opinion, as solid and firm an 
understanding of what is at issue in the 
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health insurance program for the aged 
as any Member of the Senate. I think 
his advice and position on this question 
deserve the particular attention of every 
Senator. 

The Senator from Michigan has been 
the first and the most enthusiastic advo- 
cate of the social security approach to 
this problem. He deserves great credit 
forit. I amcertain that more important 
to him than any credit he would receive 
is the prospect that we can succeed in 
winning this fight. The speech he has 
made and the documentation which he 
has placed in the Recorp will, I hope, be 
very carefully read by all Senators. 

I congratulate the Senator from Mich- 
igan on the outstanding work he has 
done, not simply today, but during many 
long months. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin for his generous 
remarks. Certainly they are overflat- 
tering. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. They are true. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I have simply 
made a contribution to a cause about 
which I feel very strongly. I know that 
the Senator from Wisconsin also feels 
strongly about the same cause. I thank 
him for his courtesy. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, at 
the very outset of my remarks, I, too, 
wish to compliment the able Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara] for the 
excellent work he has done. He is in 
reality the leader of all of us in trying to 
provide assistance and care for the aged. 

The amendment to H.R. 12580, which 
I have offered on behalf of myself, the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Dovuctas], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH], and the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ENGLE], extends the social 
security mechanism to provide health 
benefits for more than 9 million of our 
aged persons. 

In offering this amendment, the text of 
which was printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of August 17, I also submitted a 
brief summary of the amendment, which 
also was printed in the Recorp. At this 
time, I should discuss in more detail the 
principal provisions of the amendment. 

First, the amendment is offered as an 
addition to the bill reported by the 
Finance Committee. It is not a substi- 
tute for the Finance Committee bill or 
for any of its provisions. This amend- 
ment establishes a fully financed social 
insurance program on a contributory 
basis to cover the cost of certain types 
of health services for more than 9 million 
aged persons who are receiving OASDI 
benefits. This amendment plus the 
amendments reported by the Finance 
Committee would provide help to all of 
the aged—those who are under social 
security and those who are not. 

PERSONS ELIGIBLE 


Under this amendment all persons who 
have attained the age of 68 and who 
are entitled to receive old-age, survivors, 
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or disability insurance benefits under the 

existing social security program would 

be eligible to receive lifetime protection 
without any means or income test 
against the cost of certain types of health 

services. There are now about 9,185,000 

persons who are 68 years old and over, 

and who are receiving social security 
benefits. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the RECORD, 

a table prepared by the Actuarial Branch 

of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 

Insurance which gives a State-by-State 

breakdown of these 9,185,000 aged per- 

sons. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance— 
Estimated number of persons aged 68 and 
over eligible for monthly OASDI benefits, 
by State, July 1, 1961 

[In thousands] 


State of residence: 1 


VVT 554 
DT ONT Biers RIS, AA p epee aR ene Seep 272 
fo ͤ .. STS 181 
S ERR SRR IGE a SEARS SO 128 
——ĩ — ss shee 154 
5 ssia 93 
— — ney es ches 66 
C oe —— —— 119 
Massachusetts 342 
meinen a 398 
Anse ase esse 193 
Mississippi 2. =... 2s seamen 85 
cc ĩ ˙ — ee 263 
ü ———T—T—T—T— . a 37 
Nebraska „„ 89 
— — — ä —ů— 9 
New Hampshire — as 42 
„ AA A AA 34⁵ 
C 22 
See ty Sac Se ee ee 1, 004 
North Garolina 166 
T 32 
B ͤ —-—:— SS 517 
AA TTT 109 
Orgon 8 114 
Pennsylvania 674 
Puerto Neo sos cscs cease 46 
Rhode Island —— „„ 58 
South Carolina 72 
South D —?:⸗ 39 
Wiessee. —T——L—? ! 149 
A T ͤ Ä.. pee 332 
— —— K 33 
% ——. bonus uae 26 
Virgin Islands_-_.-...------------.- 1 
VIRINA Sop cone T 151 
Winnt 8 163 
West Virginia 99 
Wien. 8 244 
Womin gz 8 14 


Distribution by State estimated. 
*Excludes persons residing outside the 
United States. 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance, Division of Program Analysis, 
Actuarial Branch, August 1960. 


1960 


SCOPE OF BENEFITS 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
cost of four essential types of health 
benefits would, subject to certain limits, 
be provided. These are: 

First. Hospital inpatient services: The 
cost of inpatient hospital services for up 
to 120 days in a year in execess of the 
first $75 would be provided. This first 
$75 would have to be paid by the indi- 
vidual in each benefit year. 

Inhospital services which are covered 
would include bed and board in the hos- 
pital in semiprivate accommodations and 
those ancillary services, such as labora- 
tory, drugs, supplies, and nursing serv- 
ices, as are generally furnished to in- 
patients in a hospital. 

Second. Skilled nursing home services: 
Skilled nursing home recuperative care 
for up to 240 days in a benefit year would 
be covered. The definition of “skilled 
nursing home services” is, however, quite 
limited. It is restricted to those services 
which are furnished in a nursing facility, 
after the individual has been transferred 
to such facility from a hospital and a 
physician has certified that such nursing 
home care is required in connection with 
the condition for which he was hos- 
pitalized. This limited definition is es- 
sential in order to keep costs within 
proper limits and to assure that the pro- 
gram will not merely pay for custodial 
care of aged individuals. 

Third. Home health services: Nursing 
and other home health services are pro- 
vided in an individual’s home for up to 
360 visits within a benefit year. These 
services, which would include both pro- 
fessional nursing care, practical nursing 
care, and specified homemaker’s serv- 
ices, would have to be provided through 
a public or nonprofit agency. 

The Blue Cross has issued a booklet 
entitled “Cost of Hospital Care in In- 
diana, 1956,” which reached my office 
this morning. It deals with problems 
which have arisen. I think it interesting 
that on page 35 of the booklet it is 
pointed out that “this impact of the 
cost of health care takes on added signfi- 
cance when one realizes that fewer than 
40 percent of those over 65 are now 
covered by some form of hospitalization 
insurance.” 

In other words, this writer of group 
insurance points out that despite the 
best it can do, there still are some gaps 
in that program. A more recent study 
might reveal slightly different figures. 

While I indicated that inpatient hos- 
pital services would be provided for up 
to 120 days, skilled nursing home re- 
cuperative care for up to 240 days, and 
home health services for up to 365 visits, 
there is an overall ceiling on those bene- 
fits. Under the amendment, only 180 
units of services are available to any in- 
dividual within a single year. A unit 
of service is equal to 1 day of inpatient 
hospital care, 2 days of skilled nursing 
home care or three home health visits. 
This provision is intended to control the 
amount of services furnished to any in- 
dividual and to encourage the use of 
facilities less expensive than the hospital. 
For example, if an individual received 
120 days of hospital care, he would have 
only 60 units of service remaining. Those 
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60 units would entitle him to only 120 
days of skilled nursing home care, or 180 
home health visits, or a combination of 
the two. For each day less than the 
120 days he remained in the hospital, 
however, he would be entitled to 2 ad- 
ditional days in a nursing home or three 
additional visits by a home health 
agency, 

Fourth. Outpatient diagnostic hospital 
services: Outpatient hospital diagnostic 
services, such as diagnostic X-ray and 
laboratory services, are covered by this 
amendment. The inclusion of the cost 
of these services will be a great benefit to 
all individuals in encouraging the early 
diagnosis of an illness. 

Payment for these services furnished 
to eligible individuals will be made only 
if such services are furnished after a 
physician has certified in writing that 
such hospital, nursing home, home 
health, or outpatient diagnostic services 
are necessary. Continued recertification 
by the physician may be required by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare after the individual has been in the 
hospital or other institutions or has been 
receiving the home health services for 
an extended period of time. The amend- 
ment also provides that in the case of an 
individual who is in the hospital for a 
continuous period in excess of 30 days, 
the need for continued hospitalization 
shall be reviewed by a hospital committee 
that includes two or more physicians. 

COST AND FINANCING 


The amendment I have offered is fully 
financed and is actuarially sound. There 
is included in the minority views of the 
Senate Finance Committee, correspond- 
ence between the actuary for the Social 
Security Administration and the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas] setting forth 
the actuarial estimates of the cost of 
these benefits. As indicated in that cor- 
respondence, the level premium or long- 
range cost of the program is estimated at 
.50 percent of taxable payrolls. The 
amendment provides that the full cost 
shall be met by increasing the contri- 
bution rates, beginning with the calen- 
dar year of 1961, as follows: 

One-fourth percent for employer's and 
employees, and three-eighths of 1 per- 
cent for the self-employed, on earnings 
up to $4,800 a year. 

Following the precedent established 
by this body by means of the program 
for disability insurance in 1956, my 
amendment provides that these addi- 
tional contributions would be set apart 
in a separate trust fund, and that all 
payments for the health benefits pro- 
vided by the amendment are to be made 
from that account. 

ADMINISTRATION 


The provisions of this amendment, like 
the social security program, are to be 
administered by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Agreements relating to the provision 
of services would be made with the pro- 
vider of services or with its authorized 
representative. The Secretary is re- 
quired to enter into an agreement with 
any qualified provider of service, such as 
a hospital or skilled nursing home. To 
be eligible to participate, a hospital or 
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nursing home would have to be operated 
in agreement with State and local laws, 
and would have to meet any standards 
established by State and local authori- 
ties. Under such agreements, payments 
would be made for the reasonable cost 
of the service provided to eligible indi- 
viduals. 

The amendment specifically provides 
that the Secretary shall not by reason of 
any provision thereof have supervision 
or control over the practice of medicine 
or the manner in which medical services 
are provided, or over the administration 
of any participating institutions. 

The amendment also specifically pro- 
vides that any individual who is eligible 
under the program shall have the free 
choice of any participating hospital, 
skilled nursing home, or home health 
agency. 

The amendment provides for a Medi- 
cal Insurance Benefits Advisory Council, 
representing the public and persons who 
are outstanding in the hospital and 
health activities field. The Secretary is 
to consult such representative advisory 
councils in determining policy and pro- 
mulgating regulations. 

Mr. President, the other day there was 
quite a celebration throughout the Na- 
tion, and particularly here in Washing- 
ton, D.C., for the Social Security Act was 
25 years old. According to the headline 
published in one Washington newspaper, 
the Social Security Act was hailed as a 
bulwark; and the picture published with 
the newspaper article was that of Wil- 
liam L. Mitchell, Commissioner of the 
Social Security Administration. That is 
very interesting to some of us who have 
been interested in the social security pro- 
gram and the Social Security Act for a 
period of 25 years, because there was a 
time when persons on one side of the 
political aisle spoke in very disparaging 
terms of the whole social security pro- 
gram, just as I expect some of them to 
speak a little disparagingly of this ap- 
proach to the problem of medical care 
for the aged. 

But I have seen quite a change occur 
during these 25 years; and thus I was 
interested to observe that the Social Se- 
curity Act, now 25 years old, was hailed 
as a bulwark of our economy by the pres- 
ent Commissioner of the Social Security 
Administration, Mr. Mitchell; and I was 
also interested to note in an article pub- 
lished in the New York Times on Sunday, 
August 14, and dealing with how this 
25th year of the social security program 
was marked, that it was stated that 
“Roosevelt put his name on an act that 
has changed the pattern of American 

e.“ 

Mr. President, as one who had the 
privilege of discussing with the then 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt his 
hopes, dreams, and aspirations for the 
social security program, I think I can 
say that virtually nothing in his entire 
administration gave him the satisfaction 
that he got from the realization that he 
had devised and developed, under his 
administration, a program of social se- 
curity that was to remain a part of our 
American system. 

Even though in the first few years of 
the program there were those who 
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suggested that the act should be repealed 

as quickly as possible and a return should 

be made to rugged individualism, yet, Mr. 

President, after the passage of the years, 

there is now not a person in our political 

life who suggests that those social secur- 
ity laws should be stricken from our 
statute books. 

THE NECESSITY OF A SOCIAL INSURANCE AP- 
PROACH TO THE PROBLEM OF MEDICAL CARE 
FOR THE AGED 
Mr. President, I have referred to the 

fact that only last week we celebrated 
the 25th anniversary of the signing of 
the Social Security Act. The signifi- 
cance of the major decision which the 
Congress made 25 years ago is pertinent 
to our discussions today. In 1935, we 
had already experienced 5 years of a 
deep depression, with millions of unem- 
ployed and older people, especially, 
facing stark destitution. We had strug- 
gled mightily with the problem, and had 
experimented with a number of ap- 
proaches. We had given grants to the 
States, through relief. We had insti- 
tuted vast work programs under CWA 
and PWA, and we had distributed enor- 
mous amounts of surplus foods. Cities, 
counties, and States had added to that 
effort. 

Mr. President, I shall not repeat what 
Isaid a few days ago; but I administered 
& program under the FERA, under the 
SERA, under the CWA, under the WPA, 
and under the National Youth Adminis- 
tration. ‘Therefore, when I speak of 
what the program was 25 years ago, I 
realize that I can bear personal testi- 
money to the fact that after people 
had gone through that long series of 
relief programs, there was great rejoicing 
among social workers and among the 
recipients of social favor when an- 
nouncement was made that there would 
be a social security program that took 
it out of the category of plain assistance, 
and put it on the better basis of actuarial 
insurance, in order that their needs 
might be cared for. 

But the Council on Economic Security, 
which President Roosevelt appointed in 
1934, aided by a group of citizens ad- 
visory councils, undertook the problem 
of the longrun and permanent solution 
to economic insecurity for all American 
citizens who depended on their earned 
income for a livelihood. The recommen- 
dation of this Council, which was adopted 
by Congress and embedded in the first 
Social Security Act, was that we should 
set up a system of contributory social 
insurance which would underwrite the 
risks of unemployment and loss of in- 
come, due to old age. Later the program 
was revised to include loss of income re- 
sulting from the death of the family 
breadwinner. That program was to be 
our first line of defense against poverty 
and economic insecurity, and those pro- 
visions were incorporated in title IT of 
the Social Security Act, which to this 
day remains the heart of our whole social 
security system. 

„as President Roosevelt 
said when he signed this act, that we can 
never insure 100 percent of the people 
against 100 percent of their risks, a sec- 
ond line of defense was set up through a 
public assistance program, operated 
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through a system of grants to the States, 
which would match the funds raised by 
the States themselves for this purpose. 
Where the social security benefits are in- 
sufficient and where for any reason an 
individual is not covered by social insur- 
ance, his needs can be met through these 
various public assistance programs—old- 
age assistance, aid to the blind, aid to 
dependent children, or aid to the perma- 
nently disabled. 

Through the past 25 years the wisdom 
of this basic decision to rely primarily 
on social insurance has been affirmed 
many times. For example, in 1948 and 
1949, a special Citizens’ Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Senate Finance Committee 
was established under the late distin- 
guished Senator Eugene Millikin, of Col- 
orado. This committee was under the 
active chairmanship of the late Sumner 
Slichter, Lamont University professor, 
Harvard University, and included among 
the representatives of labor, manage- 
ment, and the public such distinguished 
individuals as Dr. J. Douglas Brown, dean 
of the faculty, Princeton University; 
Malcolm Bryan, of the Trust Co. of Geor- 
gia; Mr. M. Albert Linton, president, 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co.; 
and Marion B. Folsom, treasurer of East- 
man Kodak Co., and later Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and, in my opinion, one of 
the truly fine men who have ever served 
this Government. 

In the unanimous report of this com- 
mittee, there is the following statement: 

The Council favors as the foundation of 
the social security system the method of 
contributory social insurance with benefits 
related to prior earnings and awarded with- 
out a needs test. * * * Under such a social 
insurance system, the individual earns a 
Tight to a benefit that is related to his con- 
tribution to production. 

Public assistance payments from general 
tax funds to persons who are found to be in 
need have serious limitations as a way of 
maintaining family income. Our goal is, so 
far as possible, to prevent dependency 
through social insurance and thus greatly 
reduce the need for assistance. 


I call the Senate’s attention to the fact 
that that recommendation does not come 
from some ultraliberal Member of the 
Senate or of the House of Representa- 
tives. The list which I have read, I hope, 
will be regarded as an impressive list, 
headed by the late Senator Eugene Milli- 
kin, a former chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, and one of the truly 
great brains ever to serve in the U.S. 
Senate. It includes the late, great econ- 
omist, Sumner Slichter, whose views on 
economics were widely followed, and who 
told me one day, about a year or two ago, 
how he supplied several businessmen in 
other countries with a special letter on 
economic conditions in the United States, 
for which, he told me, they paid him ex- 
tremely well, and thereby permitted him 
to join in all the folly he wished to in 
pursuing economic theories. The list 
also includes Marion B. Folsom, former 
treasurer of Eastman Kodak Co., and, as 
I said, one of the truly wonderful men 
ever to serve the country, and a man 
who, only a few days ago, spoke out on 
the subject, and a man who quite possi- 
bly has written to Members of the Sen- 
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ate expressing himself on this very 
subject, and I hope his comments and 
contributions may become public before 
the debate is concluded. 

Incidentally, this same Council recom- 
mended, in 1949, that the social insur- 
ance system should be extended to cover 
permanent and total disability. How- 
ever, the Congress at that time did not 
accept the advice of the Council, and 
added another category of public assist- 
ance for the permanently and totally dis- 
abled. This is a decision somewhat par- 
allel to that which some are now recom- 
mending as a method to meet the prob- 
lem of medical care for the aged. In 
only a few short years the inappropri- 
ateness of this approach became more 
evident, and in 1956 the Congress ex- 
tended the social insurance program to 
cover permanent and total disability. 
And this program is now working with 
admirable success despite the dire warn- 
ings we received from the American Med- 
ical Association at that time that its 
adoption would mean socialized medi- 
cine in America. 

If a person wanted to do so, he could 
call back many rich and rewarding mem- 
ories, because, in a room just off the 
Chamber of the Senate, there was a 
luncheon held one day in 1956 with the 
members of the Finance Committee of 
the Senate, in which this question was 
carefully discussed. Only after a great 
deal of persuasion and discussion and 
giving and taking did we come out of 
there with a decision that we would pass 
the bill, and that the great and able 
Senator from Georgia, Mr. George, would 
put his name on it and permit it to come 
to the floor with his blessing and ap- 
proval. 

This decision has been reaffirmed by 
the groups of consultants to the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
in 1954 and by the Advisory Council on 
Social Security Financing in 1959. 

My emphasis on the social insurance 
approach is not to decry the role of public 
assistance and the determination of need 
in each individual case that is necessary 
to the proper administration of any 
public assistance program. My point is 
that this must always be considered the 
second line of defense; and to place our 
chief reliance on this approach in a pro- 
gram to meet the needs of the people of 
America would be to reverse the decision 
so wisely made 25 years ago. 

With specific reference to the bill re- 
ported by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, H.R. 12850, the provisions of that bill 
for grants-in-aid to the States for meet- 
ing health needs of older people are good 
if taken as supplementary to a sound 
medical insurance system. Placing our 
first reliance on the medical insurance 
system, such as contemplated in the 
Anderson-Kennedy amendment, and 
then accepting the provisions of H.R. 
12580 as supplementary to that insur- 
ance program is the only approach that 
is consistent with the wise decisions 
made by the founders of our social 
security system in 1935. 

WHY A GOVERNMENT PROGRAM OF HEALTH IN- 
SURANCE IS NEEDED FOR OLDER PEOPLE 

In the last several years a great deal 

of study has been given to the problem 
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of meeting the costs of health care for 
older people. Out of these studies has 
emerged almost universal agreement on 
a number of facts: 

First. Insurance is the soundest meth- 
od of meeting the costs of medical care 
for all people—young and old. The tre- 
mendous expansion of coverage that has 
taken place in the last 20 years attests 
the acceptance of that principle. 

Second. Older people are more in 
need of insurance protection than the 
general population because (a) their in- 
comes are sharply reduced at retirement 
age, and (b) their health needs increase 
on the average nearly threefold. 

Third. Nongovernment insurance is 
not able to provide the protection for 
older people as well as it has for those in 
their working years. This is because all 
commercial insurance—and increasingly 
noncommercial such as Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield—must set their rates ac- 
cording to the degree of risk involved in 
insuring the group or individual covered 
under a given policy. With the low risk 
groups constantly getting the more 
favored rates, the high risk groups, 
notably the aged, are left with the choice 
between rates so high they cannot be 
paid for out of meager retirement in- 
comes, or protection so poor that it is 
almost worthless, 

This fact is attested by the extreme 
reluctance of the commercial insurance 
industry to reveal what actual progress 
has been made in extending health in- 
surance among older people. There has 
been a real effort to sell such insurance, 
and there has been no shortage of esti- 
mates by representatives of the industry 
as to how well the job will be done and 
the proportion of the older population 
that will be covered by 1970 or 1980. 
But there are no meaningful reports on 
how well it is being done now. This is 
because there are built-in factors in 
competitive nongovernment insurance 
which make it impossible to meet the 
need. 

Only a comprehensive, compulsory 
social insurance program can provide 
the mechanism which can spread the 
cost of sickness in old age over a long 
period of time and over the entire work- 
ing population. 

Any insurance system which is prac- 
tical in this area must spread the costs 
in both these dimensions. Private in- 
surance will never do it for the simple 
reason that by its nature it cannot do 
it. The social security mechanism is 
the only practical way of meeting the 
problem. This was all summarized in a 
few words from an editorial in Business 
Week, the issue of April 16, 1960: 

The problem basically is that the aged are 
high-cost, high-risk, low-income customers. 
Their health needs can be met only by them- 
selves when they are young or by other 
younger people who are still working. The 
only way to handle their health problem, 
therefore, is to spread the risks and costs 
widely. And that can best be done through 
the social security system to which employ- 
ers and employees contribute regularly. 


Mr. President, that fine article from 
Business Week magazine is entitled “A 
Challenge That Can’t Be Ducked.” The 
editor of this magazine, I believe, is El- 
liott Bell, who was, I think, the financial 
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adviser to former Governor Dewey. I 
have quoted Elliott Bell many times in 
the Committee on Finance favorably and 
approvingly, and I am very happy to 
quote his remarks again and to say that 
this man by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion could be called a person influenced 
by the more liberal elements of the Dem- 
ocratic Party. He has taken care of the 
problem for us in his statement in a most 
acceptable fashion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire article to which I 
have referred be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A CHALLENGE THAT CAN'T BE DUCKED 

Health insurance for the aged is fast be- 
coming the No. 1 issue facing Congress this 
year. And there's political dynamite in it: 
Any candidate suspected by the millions of 
old people (and those concerned about their 
health problems) of taking a cold or know- 
nothing attitude toward the issue is likely 
to be in serious trouble this election year. 

One thing about the issue is clear: Al- 
though plenty of politicians may see it as a 
vote-catching device, there is nothing syn- 
thetic or phony about the problem. Every- 
one who has seriously studied the situation 
has concluded that the provision of better 
health care for the aged is a serious—and 
growing—problem. Thanks to medical prog- 
ress, the number of aged is increasing rapid- 
ly. In 1930, there were 6 million people 
over 65 in the United States; today there are 
16 million. 

For far too many of these, long life has 
meant shrunken incomes, increased sickness, 
loneliness, and the shame of being a candi- 
date for a handout from society. Health, 
Education, and Welfare Secretary Flemming, 
in his thorough report to the House Ways 


and Means Committee last year, concluded 


that three out of every four aged persons 
would be able to prove need in relation to 
hospital costs. That is to say, they would 
be able to prove that they simply could not 
afford to pay for the care they needed when 
taken seriously ill. 

The issue, then, is not whether there is a 
problem but rather how to meet the prob- 
lem. 

TWO APPROACHES 


Representative Aime Foranp, Democrat, of 
Rhode Island, has proposed to deal with it 
through a system of compulsory Federal in- 
surance within the framework of the Social 
Security Act. The Forand bill would pro- 
vide insurance covering 60 days of hospital 
care, or 120 days of combined hospital and 
nursing home care, together with surgical 
services, to all those eligible for old age 
insurance benefits. It would be financed, 
initially, by boosting social security payroll 
taxes one-half percent—divided equally be- 
tween employees and employers. 

The Forand bill has been attacked for a 
number of reasons by various groups, es- 
pecially the American Medical Association, 
which sees it as the camel’s nose of social- 
ized medicine coming under the tent. 

But the main weakness of the Forand bill, 
as specialists in the health field see it, is not 
that it does too much but too little. They 
condemn it as too narrow and as an encour- 
agement to hospitalitis“ the tendency, in- 
herent in many of our present voluntary 
insurance programs, to put the sick into 
hospitals because there are no provisions 
for covering treatment at home or in doctors’ 
offices. 

The bill sponsored by Senator Javits, Re- 
publican, of New York, strikes at this weak- 
ness. As Javits points out, though hospitali- 
zation costs comprise a large part of an 
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aged person’s annual medical bill, the aver- 
age older couple spends $140 a year on health 
costs unrelated to hospitalization. “One out 
of every six persons 65 years and older,” says 
Javits, “pays over $500 in medical bills an- 
nually.” Yet 60 percent of the old people 
have annual incomes under $1,000 and can't 
afford home or office care that might cut 
down the length of hospitalization or elimi- 
nate it altogether. 

_ Javits would deal with the problem by a 
voluntary program that would combine Fed- 
eral and State subsidies, contributions scaled 
to income by the aged themselves, and both 
commercial and nonprofit insurance com- 
panies such as Blue Cross and Blue Shield. 
The program would not become operative in 
any State until the State put up the money, 
arranged with the insurance carriers, and 
agreed to certain standards for the program. 

Although the Javits bill makes a hard 
effort to provide a voluntary (and heavily 
subsidized) program, it does not appear to 
meet the test of practicality. The program 
would take a very long time to negotiate 
with 50 individual State governments and 
with insurance carriers—assuming that it 
would be possible at all to get them involved 
in @ program whose costs are unpredictable. 

Indeed, after studying Flemming’s able re- 
port, and the arguments on all sides of this 
issue, we are forced to conclude that the 
voluntary approach simply will not do the 
job. 

The problem basically is that the aged are 
high-cost, high-risk, low-income customers. 
Their health needs can be met only by them- 
selves when they are young or by other 
younger people who are still working. The 
only way to handle their health problem, 
therefore, is to spread the risks and costs 
widely. And that can best be done through 
the social security system to which employ- 
ers and employees contribute regularly. By 
comparison with the heavily subsidized 
schemes, this approach has the advantage of 
keeping old people from feeling that they 
are beggars living off society’s handouts. 

We do not pretend to know ali the answers 
to the problem of enlarging the social secu- 
rity system to include a health insurance 
program for the aged. Even a modest study 
of the problem immediately convinces any- 
one of its difficulty and complexity. At this 
point, we don’t think that the complete an- 
swer to it has emerged. 

Nevertheless, no democratic government 
can refuse to grapple with a problem of 
such demonstrated urgency and importance. 
The issue cannot be evaded and, before it 
becomes a political football, the politicians 
of both parties should accept responsibility 
for finding the best possible answer in the 
shortest possible time. 


THE QUESTION OF COMPULSION 


Mr. ANDERSON. Next I come to the 
question of compulsion. We heard a 
little bit about that the other day. The 
question is asked, “Why do you compel 
these people to belong if they do not 
wish to belong? Why do you compel 
them to come under the program if they 
are under the social security system?” 

I have not hesitated to refer to com- 
pulsory social insurance, though I am 
aware that in the battle of semantics 
which has raged around our proposals 
this term is considered a devastating 
weapon. 

Nowhere has this issue been defined 
more clearly than in a column by Walter 
Lippmann which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald on June 
16. 

Mr. Lippmann, whose articles I am 


sure we all read, says: 
Shall it [the medical care program] be 
financed by compulsory insurance, which 
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means that throughout a persons’ working 
life he and his employer will be taxed to pro- 
vide an insurance fund for his medical needs 
when he is retired and is no longer earning 
an income? * + * 

Or shall the program be financed, as the 
administration proposes, by charitable doles 
to the very poor, paid for out of compulsory 
taxes collected by the National and State 
Governments? 

“ „ * * > 


Why does the President feel so strongly 
opposed to the principle of compulsory insur- 
ance for medical care to supplement the 
insurance, which already exists, for old age? 
What is wrong about its being compulsory 
that a man should insure himself against the 
needs of his old age? What is so wonderful 
about a voluntary system under which a man 
who doesn’t save for his old age has to have 
his doctors and his hospital bills paid for by 
his children or public welfare funds? There 
is nothing un-American in the principle that 
the imprudent shall be compelled to save so 
that they do not become a burden to their 
families and the local charities, so that they 
can meet the needs of their old age with 
self-respect which comes from being entitled 
to the benefits because they have paid the 
cost out of their own earnings. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire article written by 
Mr. Walter Lippmann entitled “Medical 
Care for the Aged,” published in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
June 16, 1960, be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Almost e e realizes that a great mass 
of the old people do not have the savings, 
and cannot depend upon their children, to 
pay for the doctors, hospitals, nursing homes, 
and drugs which, because they are aging, 
they need more than do younger people. 

There are a few eccentrics, professing to 
be conservatives, who think that in a truly 
rugged individualism these ailing old people 
would do without medical care if they can't 
pay for it, or would make their children 

the future to pay the medical bills. 

But the country is not that ruggedly ob- 
tuse to the facts of life, and accordingly both 
the administration and the Democratic op- 
position are agreed that the need, which is 
obvious and urgent, must be met by Govern- 
ment measures. 

Thus, this administration has prepared a 
program which the Director of the Budget, 
Mr. Stans, says will cost $1.5 billion by 1964 
and $2.5 billion by 1970. For the Democrats, 
‘Senator McNamara and some 19 Senators, in- 
cluding KENNEDY, SYMINGTON, and HUM- 
PHREY, have introduced a bill that would add 
medical insurance to the existing old-age 
imsurance. After the first year, the cost of 
this program would be $1.5 billion. Thus 
the two programs are approximately of the 
same 4 

But between the two programs there is a 
basic issue of principle. On one side are 
the President and his advisers. On the other 
side are the preponderant mass of the Demo- 
crats and also a considerable minority of the 
Republicans led by Governor Rockefeller. 
They differ essentially on how the program 
shall be financed. 

Shall it be financed by compulsory insur- 
ance, which means that throughout a per- 
son’s working life he and his employer will 
be taxed to provide an insurance fund for 
“his medical needs when he is retired and is 
no longer an income? This ts the 
principle of the McNamara bill in the Senate, 
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as it was of the Forand bill in the House, and 
it has the support of the leading Democrats 
and of Governor Rockefeller. 

Or shall the program be financed, as the 
administration proposes, by charitable doles 
to the very poor, paid for out of compulsory 
taxes collected by the National and the State 
Governments? 

For reasons which he has never explained, 
the President regards compulsory social se- 
curity taxes as unsound, socialistic, and 
rather un-American; on the other hand he 
regards compulsory taxes to pay for doles 
based on a means test as somehow more 
voluntary, sounder, more worthy of a free 
society and more American. 

Under the McNamara bill, medical insur- 
ance would be added to the existing old-age 
insurance system. During his working life, 
each person covered by the social security 
system would contribute an additional 
amount, as would also his employer, to sup- 
plement his retirement income to include 
medical services. 

It is true that during the first few years 
benefits would be received by persons who 
had not contributed because the system did 
not exist when they were e their liv- 
ing. These benefits would be paid for by 
the younger people. But as the younger 
people would be buying their own insur- 
ance, there is little inequity in this. No- 
body will lose anything, although those who 
are already too old to have been contribu- 
tors to an insurance plan will benefit. In a 
few years everyone receiving the benefits 
will have paid his share. 

Why does the President feel so strongly 
opposed to the principle of compulsory in- 
surance for medical care to supplement the 
insurance, which already exists, for old age? 
What is wrong about its being compulsory 
that a man should insure himself against 
the needs of his old age? What is so won- 
derful about a voluntary system under which 
a man who doesn’t save for his old age has 
to have his doctors and his hospital bills 
paid for by his children or public welfare 
funds? There is nothing un-American in 
the principle that the imprudent shall be 
compelled to save so that they do not be- 
come a burden to their families and the 
local charities, so that they can meet the 
needs of their old age with the self-respect 
which comes from being entitled to the 
benefits because they have paid the cost out 
of their own earnings. 

The President has been led to think, he 
says, that compulsory insurance is “a very 
definite step in socialized medicine.” Why? 
In a system of compulsory insurance the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
which would administer the program, could 
and should use as its agents private organ- 
izations like the National Blue Cross Asso- 
ciation in negotiating with hospitals and 
nursing homes and in dealing with claims 
and complaints. The system would be 
financed as insurance. But it would be 
worked not by a new Government agency but 
by the kind of private voluntary association 
which the President otherwise believes in. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
remember that in the early 1930’s when vol- 
untary health insurance plans were in- 
augurated, our old friend, the American 
Medical Association, was declaring that they 
were communism and socialism and social- 
ized medicine. Today, the American Medi- 
cal Association is pointing to these same 
voluntary insurance plans as the solution of 
our present needs and the proper alternative 
to compulsory old age medical care insur- 
ance. 

Among the opponents of medical insur- 
ance there seems to be a vague and uncom- 
fortable feeling that it is a newfangled 
theory, alien to the American way of life 
and imported, presumably, from Soviet Rus- 
sia. 
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The Founding Fathers were not subject 
to such theoretical hobgoblins. In 1798 
Congress set up the first medical insurance 
scheme under the U.S. Marine Hospital 
Service. The scheme was financed by de- 
ducting from seamen's wages contributions 
to pay for their hospital expenses. 

If that was socialized medicine, the gen- 
eration of the Founding Fathers was bland- 
ly unaware of it. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it 
seems to me the Senator from New 
Mexico is discussing the heart and soul 
of the difference between his social se- 
curity proposal and some of the other 
type proposals in regard to health in- 
surance. I think the philosophical dif- 
ference is extremely important. It is a 
difference raised by as fine a liberal Sen- 
ator as the distinguished senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javrrs! this morn- 
ing, who disagrees with the Senator from 
New Mexico. The Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits], and other Senators 
feel that the compulsion in social security 
is somehow, though not un-American, 
something which clashes with present 
American attitudes. That is the feeling 
of some toward compulsion, in using the 
social security approach for health in- 
surance. 

I wish to ask the Senator from New 
Mexico if this fundamental issue was not 
only settled 25 years ago but also has 
won an overwhelming, if not virtually 
unanimous, approval by all the Ameri- 
can people? People are now compelled, 
whether they like it or not, if they work 
for a living, to save their money and to 
contribute into the social security system 
so that they can receive pensions after 
they retire. That was the fundamental 
philosophical decision which was made 
then; is that not correct? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes I think it was. 

I came to this city in 1936, when some 
of the final questions were being settled 
as to social insurance. At that time 
there were experts to whom we appealed, 
but they were not the members of the 
staff who have helped us recently, who 
have advised us in a very fine fashion. 

Mr. President, I wish to pay tribute 
at this time to Mr. Robert Myers for the 
wonderful information he gave to us and 
for the speed with which he furnished 
it tous. 

That was not the situation 25 years 
ago, Mr. President. Some of the experts 
we had available to us in those discus- 
sions could not even speak the English 
language. They were brought from 
Germany, where there had been social 
insurance. We had to import people 
from other countries, because we had no 
American experience on which to base 
our decisions. Because we had no expe- 
rience, people almost without number 
stood up to say, “This is un-American.” 
They started by saying, “This is socialis- 
tic. This is communistic. This is un- 
American. It is horrible to compel a 
man who wants to “fritter away” his 
money to save a little—to force him to 
save some so that he will have some- 
thing in his old age. It is awful to insist 
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that a man has to put away a few dollars 
so that a child who is born blind in his 
family can get help, or so that a child 
who is born blind in the family of his 
neighbor can get help, because we are 
still our brothers’ keepers. It is an awful 
thing.” 

But, somehow or other, the program 
was started. Before long it was not pos- 
sible to find on the floor of the House or 
of the Senate people who would get up 
to say, “It is wrong to have compulsory 
saving for old age.” 

I believe there are Members of the 
U.S. Senate who actually contribute to 
the retirement fund. Why do they do 
so? It is because it has been proved to 
be a desirable and wise thing to do. It 
is not compulsory in the Congress, but 
there is compulsion in industry. 

We have completely forgotten that it 
was considered to be so terrible for a 
man to be compelled to save money for 
his old age, to be compelled to save 
money for blindness or for aid to 
dependent children. 

Within the last few years, since 1956, 
we have found it is not so terrible to be 
compelled to save for disability. That 
was once considered to be a terrible 
thing. That opened the door to the 
whole field of socialized medicine. 

While I have had many appeals from 
doctors concerning the bill before the 
Senate, I do not think the number came 
close to the appeals which came to me 
from doctors about the disability provi- 
sions. That was real sure-enough poi- 
son in the wheels of our social service. 
Somehow, the program was established. 
Now not a single doctor is telling me 
how terrible it is that people who be- 
come crippled and disabled have a 
chance to eat with some regularity. I 
thank God that those doctors who have 
watched the program are kind enough 
to admit that it has not harmed us. I 
think they will say the same about this 
program. 

I agree with the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin. I think the principle was settled 
25 years ago, as to the question of wheth- 
er compulsion is or is not desirable, by 
making provision for old-age assistance, 
for aid to the blind, for aid to dependent 
children, for retirement pay of all kinds, 
and for disability. Now, perhaps, we 
shall make provision for health. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. There are those 
who oppose the position of the Senator 
from New Mexico, of which position I 
approve. I approve of the amendment 
of the Senator from New Mexico, and I 
expect to vote for it enthusiastically. 
Those who oppose it say they are in 
favor of assistance for the aged who are 
in ill health. 

They say they would prefer to pay for 
the plan by a broad national tax on 
everybody through the taxing of income, 
rather than confining it to the social 
security system, which is a relatively 
and comparatively regressive tax. It 
seems in doing so what they fail to recog- 
nize is that what the social security does 
is to provide an opportunity for everyone 
to make his own contribution to his own 
retirement and to his own health so that 
he has a right—nobody is giving it to 
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him—he has earned a right to receive 
health insurance in his old age. 

Is it not true that if we rely on the 
kind of proposal made by those who op- 
pose this approach—in other words, a 
broad national tax—that what will hap- 
pen is that we shall wait a long, long 
time before there is anything like the 
kind of comprehensive, full and adequate 
health insurance program for all the 
American aged who need it? 

I should like to complete the question 
by asking also how long we would have to 
wait for an adequate pension system if 
instead of having a social security tax, 
we had relied on general revenues to 
provide the kind of social security pen- 
sion which our people are receiving to- 
day and blessing? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think that those 
who argue for dipping into the Federal 
Treasury to take care of payments under 
the proposal should be consistent and go 
down one road or the other all the way. 
If they believe that the approach of ap- 
plying a payroll tax on a pay-as-you-go 
basis for health for the aged is wrong, 
then they should also seek to remove all 
the rest of the social security taxes and 
be absolutely consistent. They should 
seek to make all such payments from 
the Federal Treasury. 

They know, of course, that they will 
not get the kind of money from the 
Federal Treasury that would be needed. 
If they came in and asked for billions 
of dollars that would be required from 
the Federal Treasury, we would unbal- 
ance the budget, and we would have to 
face large deficits year after year. We 
would, therefore, either defeat the pro- 
gram by having Congress repeal it or 
by the amount of pressure we would get 
to make social security payments. So 
they will not go that route at all. They 
will not take a step down that disastrous 
path. They simply say that rather than 
have this procedure adopted, we will take 
a little of this other system. 

I say to the Senator from Wisconsin 
that we tried that with disability. We 
limped along for a few years unable to 
face up to it, and then in 1956 we did 
face up to it. 

I wish that those who sponsored that 
legislation would take the same attitude 
on the pending legislation. They are 
exactly comparable. It would be very 
nice if we had it that way. 

If the Senator does not mind, I would 
like to deal with this precedent of ex- 
tending new benefits under OASI to per- 
sons already retired. One of the big 
arguments that will be made, and one 
of the arguments that was made in the 
committee, was that through a payroll 
tax and paying immediate benefits we 
would give some health protection to 
people who had not paid anything for 
it, those who are already retired and who 
are 68 years of age or over. They will 
get some money and they will not pay 
anything for it. 

If the proponents of the plan wished 
to be consistent, why did they not follow 
that policy with reference to disability? 
It is an interesting question, and we 
wonder why they did not. 
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PRECEDENTS FOR EXTENDING NEW BENEFITS 
UNDER OASI TO PERSONS ALREADY RETIRED 
The Anderson-Kennedy amendment, 

in providing the new medical insurance 
benefits to persons who have already 
retired, is following the precedent always 
followed by the Congress in liberalizing 
old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance. New or improved benefits have 
always been extended without additional 
contributions on their part to persons 
who had already retired or lost their 
husbands or become disabled. And the 
estimated cost resulting from this policy 
has each time been included in cost esti- 
mates and has been met by higher con- 
tribution rates for those still at work. 

First. Three examples exist in connec- 
tion with disability benefits: (a) The new 
disability benefits enacted in 1956 were 
made available to 300,000 persons al- 
ready disabled. Contribution rates were 
increased by one-fourth percent each 
for employers and employees, and placed 
in a separate disability fund, as the An- 
derson-Kennedy bill proposes; (b) in 
1958, their dependents became eligible, 
and so did certain other disabled work- 
ers; (c) the present Finance Committee 
bill, like the House bill, extends disability 
benefits to persons under 50 and their 
dependents even though the disability 
occurred before 1956. 

It is satisfactory to do it that way for 
disability. It is all wrong to do it in 
some other way if a physician writes a 
letter and says, “I do not like it. I 
think that is socialized medicine.” 

Second. Increases in monthly cash 
benefits were made available to millions 
of beneficiaries each time benefits were 
improved for persons currently em- 
ployed. The following table shows the 
number of beneficiaries who, without 
further contributions, immediately re- 
ceived the advantage of cash benefit in- 
creases through the amendments en- 
acted in the years shown—based on 
number of monthly benefits in current- 
payment status at end of year, Social 
Security Bulletin, Annual Statistic Sup- 
plement, 1958, page 13: 


Million 
E eee one AS etal i SE ey Se a 3.4 
FFT 5.0 
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Yes, we will add 9 million people who 
are eligible for benefits under this pro- 
gram. We put in 12.4 million in 1958. 
That was financially sound. That was 
fiscal responsibility. But if we propose 
a payroll tax now, that does not dip into 
the Federal Treasury, that is a very bad 
socialistic scheme. 

As a result of the 1950 amendments, 
the average benefit for retired workers 
rose from $26.36 in August to $46.62 in 
September 1950, an increase of 77 per- 
cent, or nearly $140 a year. 

In 1958, the average for workers al- 
ready retired was estimated by the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee to be $4.75 a 
month, or $57 a year. This is about 
three-fourths the cost of the proposed 
medical insurance benefits. 

The effects of the cash benefit in- 
creases is illustrated by the case of a 
worker who retired in 1940 with the 
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average benefit for that year of $22.60 
a month. By now his benefit has be- 
come $55. His wife or widow has re- 
ceived proportionate increases. Allow- 
ing for changes in prices, his benefit 
check had increased in purchasing 
power about 17 percent by December 
1959—Social Security Administration, 
Research and Statistics Note No. 8, 
March 8, 1960. 

Unlike commercial insurance, social 
insurance is directed to meeting social 
goals related to the general welfare. 
The old-age, survivors, and disability 
program does not make benefits directly 
proportionate to earnings and contribu- 
tions. It has always been more liberal 
to low-income groups in regard to the 
proportion of lost earnings that are re- 
placed. It has also had liberal eligibil- 
ity requirements for newly covered 
groups. The trust fund, and the con- 
tributions to it, have met resultant costs. 

Awhile ago I asked to have printed in 
the Recorp some editorials from Busi- 
ness Week and the Washington Post. 
I ask unanimous consent at this time 
that there be printed in the Recorp at 
this point of my remarks an article from 
the New York Times entitled “Wider 
Use for Social Security” under date of 
June 13, 1960. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WIDER USE For SOCIAL SECURITY 


A convincing case for using the Federal 
social security system to finance health in- 
surance for older people has been made by 
Nationwide Insurance. It is persuasive not 
only because of the arguments used but also 
because of its source. 

Nationwide has had a unique experience 
in giving the public protection. Founded by 
@ small group of Ohio farmers in 1926 as a 
cooperative automobile insurance concern 
with a capital of $10,000, it has become one 
of the largest insurance operations in the 
country. With assets of more than $350 
million it gives many kinds of coverage in 
20 States through more than 3 million out- 
standing policies. 

The directors of Nationwide have stated in 
a formal resolution that the health costs of 
older people are not being met by insurance, 
that those over 65 haven’t either the in- 
come or the assets to cover those expenses, 
that Nationwide favors the use of the social 
security principle to help meet their needs 
and, more specifically, that it will support 
“appropriate legislation” to provide basic 

health insurance to those eligible for Fed- 
eral social security benefits. 

A memorandum ably summarizes the sta- 
tistical and historical evidence for the stand 
Nationwide has taken. It emphasizes a point 
which seems to be generally overlooked in 
the current discussions. It claims that, far 
from damaging the interest of private insur- 
ance companies, the companies “would have 
‘a broader, sounder market for voluntary in- 
surance among our older people by building 
on the basic provisions of social insurance 
legislation.” 

The Nationwide memorandum also points 
out that before the establishment of the 
social security system in 1935 the medical 
societies and many insurance companies op- 
posed the program for most of the same 
reasons they now oppose the social insurance 
approach to health care for the aged. But 
the three decades of experience since then 
have shown that the minimum social secu- 
rity pensions “have made possible a wide- 
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spread development of private plans in re- 
cent years.” We hope that the interests now 
opposing this extension of the social secu- 
rity system will prove to be as wrong as 
they were in 1935. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article from 
the New York Times of Tuesday, May 
10, 1960, entitled “Health Aid for the 
Elderly,” be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


HEALTH AID FOR THE ELDERLY 


The administration’s program of health 
insurance for those over 65 has laid the 
main issues right on the line. They are: 
first, the use of the Federal social security 
mechanism versus State administration with 
Federal subsidies and, second, compulsion 
versus freedom of choice. 

Under the administration plan the various 
States would be authorized to provide finan- 
cial aid to elderly people in meeting the 
costs of hospital and medical care, either 
directly or through private agencies. The 
Federal Government would share the costs 
of the whole operation with the States. Par- 
ticipation by individuals would be voluntary, 
but limited to those whose incomes were 
less than $2,500 in the previous year (couples 
$3,800). On the other hand, the widely sup- 
ported Forand bill provides that the entire 
operation be carried on by the Federal Gov- 
ernment as part of the well-established old- 
age and survivors insurance system, with 
eligibility for all those eligible for regular 
OASI benefits. 

We believe that the arguments for using 
social security are overwhelming. Governor 
Rockefeller has done well to say that the 
administration plan could result in “a very 
serious fiscal situation, very high costs and 
cumbersome administration” and to urge 
that medical care for the aged be an added 
health feature of the social security system, 
with those who benefit contributing to their 
own protection. 

The relatively high expense, per person 
covered, of the administration plan has two 
chief causes. First is the fantastic cost of 
setting up and operating new machinery 
of administration in possibly as many as 
50 different States, and second, the expense 
involved in checking on the incomes of mil- 
lions of beneficiaries to prove eligibility— 
both at the start and, as incomes change, in 
the future too. And the complexity and 
diffusion of administration and control 
would be little short of bewildering. 

As for the issue of compulsion, it van- 
ishes with just a little thought. The only 
compulsion involved in the Forand plan 
would be that of paying slightly increased 
social security taxes. Beneficiaries would 
have a wide choice of hospitals approved 
by the Government as part of the program. 
(Under those circumstances who wouldn't 
want to accept the benefits?) 

As a matter of fact, the administration bill 
involves the same, but a less obvious, kind of 
compulsion. Taxpayers as a whole—includ- 
ing those not given protection—would be 
compelled to cover the costs of State and Fed- 
eral subsidies. The bogey of “socialism” in 
social security health protection is also easy 
to dispel. Under the Forand bill neither 
hospitals nor surgeons taking care of bene- 
ficiaries would be under Government control. 

There are many positive advantages in 
using social security. For example, it would 
avoid what amounts to a means test for eli- 
gibility—something abhorrent to Ameri- 
cans—and would automatically relate pay- 
ments to ability to pay without investigation. 
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Also, it would take effect nationally at once, 
while State cooperation might be far from 
unanimous and also slow in coming. 

The administration bill, however, offers 
substantially more benefits than does the 
Forand measure. But, except for persons 
on relief, they couldn't be had until the sub- 
scribers themselves had paid $250 (couples 
$400) for health care, in addition to their 
$24 enrollment fee. And, after that, they 
would have to pay 20 percent of all their 
subsequent expenses. The alternative of 
purchasing health insurance from private 
agencies, even with a 50-50 assist from the 
governments up to $60, would also be ex- 
pensive. It looks as if the voluntary plan 
would be used most by those who need it 
least. 

A satisfactory measure would have to be 
less costly than the administration plan—but 
provide more protection than does the Forand 
bill—if possible financially. And the Forand 
measure doesn't cover the 4 million or so 
people over 65 who are not getting social 
security. It is unfortunate that so little 
time remains in the present session of Con- 
gress to hammer out a plan that will meet 
the need and the phenomenal public de- 
mand. If that can't be done, this matter 
should surely be made a must for the next 
Congress when it meets. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Record at this point in my re- 
marks an article from Life magazine 
under date of April 25, 1960, entitled 
“Age, Health, and Politics”; and an edi- 
torial from the Washington Post of Feb- 
ruary 20, 1960. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From Life, Apr. 25, 1960] 
AGE, HEALTH, AND POLITICS 


The hottest political potato so far in this 
election year is this question: Are Americans 
over 65 entitled to Federal help to meet their 
hospital and doctor bills? 

The Forand bill, which would raise $1 bil- 
lion for such care by a one-half of 1 percent 
boost in the social security tax, has produced 
floods of favorable mail and given the Demo- 
crats an unexpected issue. Republicans, 
while granting the need for aid, are trying to 
find a more private, voluntary alternative. 
Since the issue is important, let’s try to sepa- 
rate its social realities from its politics and 
facts from principles. 

Unquestionably, many older Americans 
(15.8 million are over 65) are in real need. 
The average $72 a month they draw from 
social security scarcely provides food and 
shelter, much less for the medical expenses 
which increase with age. Few are in a posl- 
tion to meet the cost of chronic illness from 
which many suffer. Yet even to get charity 
care—itself inadequate in quantity and often 
inferior in quality—they must suffer the in- 
dignity of a pauper’s oath. 

Can their need for medical aid be provided 
by private, voluntary Blue Cross-type plans? 
These are expanding, but can never meet 
the whole need. Premiums for the aged as a 
separate group are prohibitively high. The 
least burdensome method of insurance is for 
the whole society to spread the costs over the 
whole working life cycle. The cheapest and 
most logical way of doing this, whether by 
the Forand bill or a better one, is by extend- 
ing the existing system of social security. 

To provide this, aid need not be socialized 
medicine, as opponents claim, since pay- 
ments could be made through private chan- 
nels and patients select their own doctors 
and hospitals as before. 
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The first question of principle is whether 
this form of aid will undermine the private 
duty of providing for one’s own old-age 
through old-fashioned virtues like foresight 
and thrift. Being a floor, not a ceiling, it 
need not do so. Individuals will still have 
plenty of incentive to save for the future, 
though less fear of it. 

Another question of principle is whether 
it is the proper function of a free govern- 
ment to offer special help to its older citi- 
zens. That principle was accented when so- 
cial security itself became effective in 1937. 
The presumption against any extension of 
Federal activity and expenditure, though 
Jeffersonian in origin, is now championed, 
though weakly, by the Republicans, who 
don’t want to be tagged as enemies of the 
aged. But an extension of an established 
system like social security is not a violation 
of principle. But there is also an issue of 
cost. 


Not even the Democrats can extend the 
welfare state without reference to the price 
tag. Enough spending bills were introduced 
in Congress last year to add $50 to $60 
billion to our existing $78.4 billion budget if 
passed. Priorities, therefore, have to be de- 
termined, Health aid to the aged can be pro- 
vided, but it may mean fewer schools, high- 
ways or other needs which may also be ur- 
gent. A related question is whether aid to 
the aged can be done without renewed in- 
flation. The aged, on small and fixed in- 
comes, have been the chief sufferers from in- 
flation, and this is a good reason for giving 
social security a high priority. By the same 
token, any ald program that feeds inflation 
would defeat its own purposes and fool its 
beneficiaries. So the costs of any plan 
adopted must be carefully limited and 
controlled. 

Doubtless the Forand bill can be improved. 
Some $200 million could be saved simply by 
raising the eligible age from 65 to 68. More- 
over, many oldsters able and eager to work 
could better provide for their own security 
if the $1,200 limitation were raised on the in- 
come they may earn without forfeiting social 
security pensions. 

But in principle, such aid is proper public 
business. The issue is therefore inevitably 
and properly a political one. It should be 
decided according to the Nation's sense of 
justice, urgency, and choice of priorities in 
the use of scarce resources—as interpreted 
by the Nation’s elected representatives in 
Congress. 


[Prom the Washington Post, Feb. 20, 1960] 
RETIREMENT NIGHTMARE 


Everywhere in its travels around the coun- 
try, Senator McNamara’s Subcommittee on 
Problems of the Aged and Aging heard 
anxiety expressed by older citizens as to 
how they would pay for medical care in 
their retirement. How can anyone with 
foresight, old or young, fail to be anxious 
about this problem? While a man is em- 
ployed, he can enjoy the protection of some 
sort of group or private insurance program 
to cover medical and hospital bills if he be- 
comes ill. The chances are, however, that 
when he retires he will no longer enjoy 
such protection; yet this is the time, ob- 
viously, when he will need it most—when, 
indeed, he is certain to need it sooner or 
later, which is what makes the cost of such 
private insurance prohibitively high for the 
aged. 

The McNamara subcommittee came to the 
conclusion that this problem should have 
top priority for legislative consideration in 
1960 and recommended in its report an ex- 
pansion of the system of old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance to include health 
service benefits for all persons eligible for 
OASDI. We think this conclusion is in- 
escapable. The essence of it is embodied 
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in the Forand bill which would cost about 
$1 billion a year to be with one- 
fourth of 1 percent increase in social se- 
curity taxes. Like other old age benefits, 
this would be paid for by a citizen through- 
out his wage-earning years, with a matching 
contribution by his employer. It would re- 
lieve retirement of one of the worst of its 
nightmares. 

That the American Medical Association 
would offer its usual doctrinaire opposition 
to this proposal was as much to be ex- 
pected as a bill from a doctor after a visit 
to his office. Senator McNamara has ob- 
served that the AMA had “nothing to offer 
but tired abuse.” This is not, by the wild- 
est flight of the most neurotic fancy, so- 
cialized medicine or political medicine. It 
is simply a system, if the AMA could but 
calm its nerves enough to realize it, which, 
like Blue Cross or Group Hospitalization or 
any other insurance program, would enable 
a patient to go to the doctor and the hos- 
pital of his choice and pay the bills result- 
ing from the care he needs in old age. It 
would help doctors, hospitals, and medicine 
in general. And it would enable American 
men and women to retire in their old age 
with more security and self-respect. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
have taken a great deal of time, and I 
intend to take some more. Some ques- 
tion has been raised about the medical 
care provisions of the committee bill. 
The medical care provisions of the bill 
approved by the committee are substan- 
tially better than those of the House bill. 
But the approach is nevertheless a public 
assistance approach. States would be 
permitted to be less severe in their tests 
of medical indigency than the tests they 
now impose for such payments, but the 
Federal program assumes some proof of 
poverty or a means test. The specific 
wording of the bill is: 

An eligible individual means any indi- 
vidual (1) who is 65 years of age or over 
and (2) whose income and resources, taking 
into account his other living requirements, 
as determined by the State, are insufficient 
to meet the cost of his medical service. 


This wording involves no substantial 
change from the present authority in 
title I, the old-age assistance provision. 
The important part of the Finance Com- 
mittee addition to the bill is the liberali- 
zation of the matching grants formula. 
But additional money will not itself bring 
forth necessary State action. And the 
proposal will not overcome the inherent 
limitations of public assistance as com- 
pared with social insurance. 

If social insurance is added to the 
committee bill, as my amendment pro- 
poses, the majority of aged persons will 
not have to turn to public assistance, but 
the minority who do will have better 
care. The Finance Committee bill is a 
useful supplement if the major burden 
is carried by social insurance. Then the 
minority who need aid on the basis of 
an income test can secure it more liber- 
ally. But without health benefits fi- 
nanced through OASDI, most States 
cannot be expected to provide sufficient 
funds to pay for adequate medical serv- 
ices either to present old-age recipients 
or to the proposed additional group of 
the medically indigent. 

Any approach involving a means test 
and based on Federal grants to the States 
will not provide the kind of protection 
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which the majority of the aged want and 
deserve in this Nation today. f 

Because it does not provide assured 
payments as a matter of right, it fails to 
promote peace of mind or early preven- 
tive care. 

Through reliance on a needs and in- 
come test, it fails to safeguard the say- 
ings, independence, and dignity of the 
individual. 

It is of assistance only as dependency 
occurs instead of helping prevent it. 

The Finance Committee has done well 
to integrate into title I all the proposed 
provisions for medical care through Fed- 
eral-State matching grants on a means- 
test basis. This avoids the confusion 
and inefficiency that might have resulted 
from the House bill. It also removes any 
doubt that the increased payments for 
medical care would be administered by 
the State and local welfare agencies. 

They would need thousands of new 
employees to do the job properly, but 
they already have great difficulty in se- 
curing adequate, well-trained staffs. 
Our elderly citizens do not want to have 
their income, other resources, and living 
requirements inquired into by overbur- 
dened employees of welfare agencies. 

The task of making such a check would 
be especially difficult in the case of 
elderly persons who move from State to 
State. 

The medical care program in the com- 
mittee bill will not automatically become 
effective. The States must take positive 
action to provide additional funds. In 
many States, perhaps in the great major- 
ity, additional legislation will be required 
before a new type of medical cost can be 
paid for or before a new kind of test of 
poverty can be applied. 

A few fortunate States may be able to 
give more liberal assistance to their 
elderly citizens on October 1, but many 
will have to wait until after their legisla- 
tures have taken action next year. 

If they fail to act, then the elderly 
citizens will have gained nothing. My 
amendment makes hospital benefits 
available on July 1 of next year to 9 
million aged persons without the need for 
action by 50 State legislatures and 
Governors. 

The fact Federal money is made avail- 
able does not necessarily result in State 
action. Under the present old-age as- 
sistance provisions, 23 States and the 
District of Columbia fail to take advan- 
tage of all the Federal funds that are 
offered to them for use for their aged 
citizens. 

Experience through many years of 
effort indicates that in most if not all 
States, it is very difficult to secure pas- 
sage of liberalizing amendments and 
necessary appropriations. Many States 
now have tests of need, of residence, of 
relatives’ responsibility, and liens that 
are severe and that are the result of 
their own choice. More Federal funds 
will not change these policies in a man- 
ner satisfactory to our retired citizens 
who have striven throughout their long 
working lives to achieve independence 
and self-respect. 

The 1958 amendments to the Social 
Security Act established an Advisory 
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_ Council on Public Assistance which, as 
requested by the Congress, has submitted 
a substantial report. That document 
contains recommendations relevant to 
the problem under consideration. Itre- 
fers to “the serious gaps and inequities 
that still remain in coverage, in ade- 
quacy of public financial assistance and 
in availability of high quality services.” 
Its comments on unmet medical need 
justify increased Federal grants for this 
purpose. But the Council also warns: 

Improvements in medical care should not 
be accomplished by reducing money pay- 
ments to recipients. 


The Council report also points out: 
Not many States provide assistance for 


comprehensive medical care. Some pay only 
for a single item. 


Even in regard to cash payments, the 
Council found that “less than one-half 
the States fully meet need by their own 
standards for any of the federally aided 
categories.” Total unmet need among 
aged recipients is estimated at $222 mil- 
lion a year, not counting medical care. 

If a progressive State is considering 
establishing an adequate program, the 
usual arguments will be made that higher 
taxes will drive business elsewhere and 
that high payments will attract depend- 
ent people. The same barriers to ade- 
quacy under a State-by-State approach 
will be encountered as in other social 
welfare programs. 

Taxes will be as compulsory under the 
assistance programs as the contributions 
are for social insurance. The OASDI 
contributions are uniform throughout 
the country and are borne by persons 
during their working years. 

It has been argued that Federal funds 
financed from general revenues are 
more progressive than the social insur- 
ance payroll tax. But 58 percent of State 
revenues are based on taxes, such as sales 
taxes, which fall very heavily on people 
with low incomes, including the aged. 
An increase in these taxes, such as would 
be necessary in practice, would cause ad- 
ditional numbers of aged persons to have 
to turn to public assistance. 

The criticism of the payroll tax can 
readily be met by raising the wage-base 
ceiling above $4,800 a year or even re- 
moving it entirely. The accompanying 
increase in maximum benefits would 
3 the lag of benefits behind ris- 

5. 

The States are already having diffi- 
culty meeting the needs of expanding 
populations for education, recreation, 
roads, and many types of community 
facilities. They cannot easily provide 
the additional funds that would be re- 
quired to take advantage of the new Fed- 
eral matching grants unless my amend- 
ment is added. 

Now I should like to speak briefiy on 
the amendment itself. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield, 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I should like to 
have the Senator yield at this point on 
the benefits, which I consider to be one 
of the strong points of the amendment. 
As I understand, it would to some extent 
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reduce the total cost of illness to all the 
American people, because the amend- 
ment provides for preventive care. Is 
that correct? 

Mr, ANDERSON. Yes; indeed it does. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Much more so than 
the bill would without the Anderson 
amendment added to it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes; I believe so. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, Is it not true that 
it is also designed to cut down the ex- 
cessive use of hospitals, the indiscrimi- 
nate use of hospitals, at a time when we 
have great difficulty in providing an 
adequate number of hospital beds? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. The amend- 
ment suggests that a person can get 
adequate home care. I think that is 
very important. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, The individual 
would pay the first $75. That would 
discourage malingering or chiseling by 
those who might abuse the system, by 
those who would simply loaf in the hos- 
pital. It would do so by charging the 
hospitalized for at least a part of the 
cost. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is correct. 

Mr, PROXMIRE, In what way would 
the Senator’s amendment relieve the fi- 
nancial burden on the States? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The people who will 
take advantage of the social security 
provisions are not going to make claims 
under other parts of the act. I believe 
that is important. Two million people 
are on social security in New York State, 
and 22,000 are on social security in New 
Mexico. These are people who would 
not necessarily and probably would not 
ever come to the State to ask for any 
special form of assistance. However, if 
we provide that in order to get any help 
from the Federal Treasury they must be 
found to be medically indigent, then we 
must turn all the workers, case aids, 
and relief agencies to the task of exam- 
ining into the question of whether these 
people are medically indigent. They 
may be medically indigent one month 
and not the next month. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The amendment of 
the Senator from New Mexico is a care- 
ful and prudent amendment. It would 
economize and eliminate chiseling and 
waste in the use of hospitalization; it 
would provide for preventive care, 
thereby reducing the total cost of illness 
to all Americans, and it would relieve to 
a significant extent the burden on the 
States. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. George Meany, president of the 
AFL-CIO, has written to every Member 
of the Senate urging support for the 
Anderson-Kennedy amendment to pro- 
vide health benefits for the aged as a 
part of the social security system. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Meany’s letter be printed in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

On behalf of over 13 million American 
workers and their families, I urge you to 
support the Anderson-Kennedy amendment 
which will be offered as an addition to the 
Finance Committee social security bill. In 
the matter of health care for the aged this 
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bill is limited to some slight improvements 
in the present public assistance program and 
the creation of a new “medically indigent” 
class. It would provide medical services 
only as a public charity and only on proof 
of poverty, and then only in States that agree 
to participate, and only if matching funds 
from the Federal Treasury are appropriated 
by the Congress. 

The Anderson-Kennedy amendment would 
provide health benefits as a matter of earned 
right under the tried and tested social secu- 
rity system which requires no funds from the 
Federal Treasury or from the States. With 
this addition to the committee bill, we would 
be providing health care both for those in 
the social security system and for those who 
do not presently qualify. By adding such a 
social security provision, we would reduce the 
number of people who would have to look to 
public assistance for medical care, with its 
hateful means test. 

This is one of the most vital issues ever to 
come before the U.S. Senate. We can take a 
small step forward, or we can take significant 
action and bring real security with dignity to 
the lives of our senior citizens. 

We have just celebrated the first 25 years 
of social security in America. The most fit- 
ting tribute we can pay to the foresight of 
the Congress 25 years ago is to build now 
upon our sound system of social insurance. 
The Anderson-Kennedy amendment is the 
way to do it. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, a 
few days ago, Mr. James E. Stuart, presi- 
dent of the Blue Cross Association, wrote 
to me urging me to modify my amend- 
ment so as to permit the Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to employ private nonprofit 
organizations to pay hospitals for serv- 
ices rendered to beneficiaries under the 
act. 

Dr. George Baehr, special medical 
consultant of the health insurance plan 
of Greater New York, and former presi- 
dent of the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine, wrote a letter to me in opposition 
to that suggestion. I ask unanimous 
consent that Dr. Baehr’s letter may be 
placed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Avucust 4, 1960. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ANDERSON; In a letter dated 
August 2, 1960, Mr. James E, Stuart, presi- 
dent of the Blue Cross Association, urged 
you to modify your proposed amendment to 
H.R. 12580 so as to permit the Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to employ private nonprofit organi- 
zations to pay hospitals for services rendered 
to beneficiaries under this act. 

I write in opposition to this suggestion— 
unless all of the Blue Cross plans through- 
out the country and their present sponsoring 
agency—the Blue Cross Association were to 
be united into a homogeneous, nationwide, 
nonprofit organization established under 
Federal charter comparable to that of the 
American National Red Cross. 

The following are my reasons for opposing 
the recommendations of the Blue Cross Asso- 
ciation: 

1. Multiplicity of local Blue Cross plans 
which differ greatly from one another in 
operating costs, premium rates, and scope 
of benefit coverage. 

2. Lack of control of the Blue Cross Asso- 
ciation over the independent local Blue 
Cross plans. 

3. Absence of control by Blue Cross plans 
over rising hospital costs. 
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4, Inability of Blue Cross plans to curb 
unnecessary utilization of hospital facil- 
ities and other hospital abuses. 

5. Absence of any power of Blue Cross to 
regulate hospital standards and quality of 
hospital care. 

Under the above circumstances, Blue Cross 
or any other private insurance company 
would only serve as an unnecessary middle- 
man to receive and pay hospital bills for 
OASI and then submit claims to the Sec- 
retary of the Department of HEW for reim- 
bursement. This would tend to increase ad- 
ministrative costs without compensating 
advantages. The middleman, acting as a 
fiduciary agent for the Government, would 
feel no obligation to exercise any restraint 
upon the claimant hospitals whose lay and 
medical representatives comprise the major- 
ity of the board of directors of the Blue 
Cross plans. 

It is my opinion that the Government 
agency which pays bills on behalf of its 
beneficiaries directly is better able to en- 
force hospital standards and curb hospital 
abuses. 

I would be pleased to be recorded as sup- 
porting your proposed amendment to H.R. 
12580 in all its provisions. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE BAEHR, M.D., 
Special Medical Consultant, Health 
Insurance Plan of Greater New York. 


FACT SHEET ON ANDERSON-KENNEDY 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. ANDERSON. Finally, I should 
like to read a fact sheet on the Anderson- 
Kennedy amendment: 

1. Number of persons eligible for benefits, 
July 1, 1961, 9.2 million. This is three out of 
four of all persons aged 68 and over and 
nearly three out of five aged 65 and over. 

2. Cost in first full year of operation: 
about $80 per person, a total of $700 million, 
or one-third of 1 percent of taxable payrolls. 

3. The proposed contributions will exceed 
benefit payments by one-third of a billion 
dollars a year. The new medical insurance 
account is estimated to equal $1 billion by 
the end of 1962 and $2 billion in 1965. 

4. The maximum contribution by any one 
wage earner will be $12 a year or 23 cents a 
week. For persons with earnings below 
$4,800, it will be less, 


Mr. President, a great many organi- 
zations have written to me endorsing the 
amendment and making recommenda- 
tions. I see no point in including a com- 
plete list of these organizations in the 
Recorp. Nevertheless they represent 
impressive testimony that these organi- 
zations realize that the social insurance 
principle is well established and proper in 
this case. 

I hope the amendment will be sup- 
ported on that basis. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Would the Sena- 
tor’s amendment be added to the bill? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It would strike 
nothing from the bill. Is that correct? 

Mr. ANDERSON. It would strike 
nothing at all. It accepts all there is in 
the bill. It says that the work of the Fi- 
nance Committee is good, but this will 
make it useful, and it will place primary 
reliance on the insurance system, and 
will allow the other provisions in the bill, 
which cost about $130 million, to become 
supplementary to it. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. This is a point 
which has been puzzling a number of 
Senators, and I have received no reliable 
answer. The Forand bill, as I understand, 
provides for this kind of health insur- 
ance at the age of 65. The McNamara 
proposal, the Kennedy proposal, and the 
Humphrey proposal, all of which, I pre- 
sume, at one time or other, were checked 
with the responsible officials in the De- 
partment of Health Education, and Wel- 
fare, provided for benefits at 65 not 68 
and thereby covered millions more. At 
that time they were said to be actuarially 
sound with the same social security tax 
the Senator from New Mexico now pro- 
poses. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
New Mexico—which I trust, because I re- 
ly completely on his word; I am sure it is 
always very good—as I understand, has 
been trimmed down because it is impos- 
sible to provide these kinds of benefits 
beginning at age 65 without having a 
much heavier payroll tax than one-half 
of 1 percent. 

Was there some kind of revision on the 
part of the actuaries who created this 
tax and this change in the situation? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No. I think the 
revision is on the part of the individuals 
who made the proposals. If we included 
all the items which were included in the 
Forand bill, we would include, not a 
fourth from the employer and a fourth 
from the employee, but I think we would 
have to include four-tenths from the 
employer and four-tenths from the em- 
ployee; perhaps more than that. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is my under- 
standing that the original Forand bill 
provided one-fourth from the employee 
and one-fourth from the employer. 

Mr. ANDERSON. But the cost esti- 
mate was revised when it was discovered 
not to be actuarily adequate. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It was my under- 
standing that the McNamara bill also 
provided for one-fourth from the em- 
ployer and one-fourth from the em- 
ployee. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The McNamara bill 
provides for service in a somewhat differ- 
ent fashion, but the rates are the same. 
There is nothing particularly wrong 
with the McNamara bill, the Humphrey 
bill, or any other bill. It was simply a 
decision which some of us reached that 
we would prefer to go a little shorter on 
the number of hospital days. We have 
used the exact figure which the admin- 
istration itself used—120 hospital days. 
In my original proposal provision was 
made for 365 hospital days. I am per- 
suaded that that figure is too high. Most 
of us accepted the revised figure, sug- 
gested by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DoveLas], and came down to a figure 
which would be fully met by the levies 
we would produce. In other words, .43 
percent will go for hospital care; .01 
percent for nursing home; .05 percent 
a diagnostic outpatient hospital serv- 
ces. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is my under- 
standing that it was to be a more sub- 
stantial, drastic change; that in view of 
the new actuarial figures, the Forand 
bill or the McNamara bill contains re- 
vised estimates of how much each pro- 
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posal would cost, from one-half of 1 per- 
cent to eight-tenths of 1 percent, the 
cost to be divided equally. In other 
words, the employer would have to pay 
four-tenths of 1 percent and the em- 
ployee four-tenths of 1 percent, in order 
to make either program actuarially 
sound. But to have provided for that 
contribution would have meant such a 
drastic increase that it was decided to 
take the approach of the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is correct. It 
is necessary to decide whether we want 
to get all of heaven in the first year or 
try to find out if a certain principle 
should be used. Even though it does not 
cover everything that may be desirable 
now, it is probably better to wait and 
see what is most desirable. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Many Senators 
felt that people should be covered at the 
age of 65. It was felt that this cover- 
age should be provided almost at once. 
We have great confidence in Mr. Myers. 
I have relied on him in the past. I 
know he is a very competent person, as 
are the other actuaries, but we felt that 
this is a completely new field. No one 
really knows about it. The same kind 
of assurance cannot be given as can be 
given with respect to social security 
benefits. We do not know how many 
people will be ill, especially under the 
preventive programs. We do not know 
what changes will take place in medical 
science. 

So it is a kind of vague estimate. We 
wondered whether this was a firm, widely 
approved estimate, or if it was simply 
an estimate of one person, which may 
be overly conservative. 

Mr. ANDERSON. No. It is a firm, 
widely approved estimate. The reason 
age 68 was used was that the average 
age of retirement is now 68. We 
thought that instead of fishing around 
for an age, say, age 75 or age 73, we 
should take the average age at which 
persons now actually retire. Since peo- 
ple will die anyway, we said we would 
start with age 68 and see how the plan 
worked. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objecton, it is so ordered. 

What is the pleasure of the Senate? 
If no Senator wishes to address the Sen- 
ate at this time, the Senate will proceed 
in accordance with the order previously 
entered. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
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order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I understand that the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee has & 
very brief statement to make. When 
he concludes his statement, we shall, 
under the order previously entered, go 
over until Monday, at 10 o'clock. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, today the 
junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] delivered in the Senate an 
exceptionally able and forceful address 
on the subject of medical care and hos- 
pitalization for the elderly of today and 
tomorrow, with particular emphasis upon 
the problems of tomorrow. The prob- 
lems of tomorrow loom in geometric 
proportions. 

I trust that before a vote on this bill 
is reached, Senators will afford them- 
selves an opportunity to read the able 
address delivered by the junior Senator 
from New Mexico. 

I also call attention to the statement 
of the minority views, which have been 
printed in connection with the commit- 
tee report, beginning on page 274. It 
will be found that those of us, mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee, who are 
proposing an amendment to the pend- 
ing bill have stated at considerable 
length our views. It would be appreci- 
ated if the other Members of the Senate 
would do the minority members of the 
committee the honor of studying our 
views with respect to this particular 
piece of proposed legislation. 
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Mr. President, it is my purpose on 
Monday or Tuesday to address the Sen- 
ate at greater—but, I hope, reasonable— 
length upon this subject. 

However, today I wished to call at- 
tention, at this point in the Recorp, to 
the exceedingly forceful and able ad- 
dress delivered by the distinguished 
junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], and also to the minority 
views, which are printed in connection 
with the committee report. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, at 
this point will the Senator from Tennes- 
see yield to me? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I wish to join the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee in commending the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] for the ex- 
cellent quality of his presentation in 
favor of his amendment. 

I think the Senator from New Mexico 
was absolutely correct when he antici- 
pated that the heart of the opposition to 
the amendment is based upon some kind 
of a vague feeling that this is a radical, 
costly, expensive, new departure, that it 
is going to be wasteful and extravagant, 
and that it is the road to socialism. 

The Senator from New Mexico quoted 
from Business Week in approving the 
approach now under consideration. The 
Senator from New Mexico pointed out 
that the most thoughtful and conserva- 
tive people in American life who are also 
informed and expert on this matter ap- 
proved this approach. The Senator 
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from New Mexico, above all, showed 
that this is an efficient, businesslike ap- 
proach, an approach that will do the 
job, and will do it at modest cost. 

About all, running through the pres- 
entation of the Senator from New Mex- 
ico, was the fact that the Anderson ap- 
proach is the American way, because it 
permits the people who will benefit to 
pay for the system themselves—no 
handout, no charity, no all-powerful 
state, no Big Brother, but an individual 
contribution and an individual benefit, 
in exactly the way the social security 
system has proven itself in a full gen- 
eration of 25 years. 

I agree with the statement I have 
heard from several persons that it is per- 
haps the finest presentation anybody has 
made on a bill that has been before the 
Senate in a long, long time. I was de- 
lighted I had the privilege and oppor- 
tunity to be on the floor of the Senate to 
hear it. 

I thank the Senator from Tennessee 
for yielding to me. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY NEXT 
AT 10 O'CLOCK AM. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, I move 
that the Senate adjourn until Monday 
next at 10 o’clock a.m. 

The motion was agreed to; and, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order (at 3 
o’clock and 12 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, August 22, 
1960, at 10 o’clock a.m. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Need for Increasing Dairy Price Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 20, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yester- 
day, the Senate—and wisely, I believe— 
passed S. 2917—to establish price sup- 
ports for dairy products as follows: $3.22 
per hundredweight for manufacturing 
milk, and 59.6 cents per pound for but- 
terfat. 

I would sincerely hope that the House 
of Representatives now will take speedy 
action on the measure. 

At this time I ask unanimous consent 
to have a statement—emphasizing the 
need for final action by Congress on the 
measure this session—printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 

As the Congress well knows, the US. 
farmer—particularly the dairy farmer—now 
suffers from an imbalance between income 


and outgo. 
According to reports, the dairy farmers 
have taken a cut of 7 percent in the average 


price for all milk sold at wholesale, and 14 
percent in the price received from manufac- 
turing milk from the 1947-49 average. 

Meanwhile, farm costs have skyrocketed 
upward. The Department of Agriculture, for 
example, reports that items used by the 
farmers have increased 13 percent, and fam- 
ily living items 19 percent, above the 1946- 
49 average. 

As a more specific illustration of skyrocket- 
ing farm costs, I cite the following: 

Motor vehicles, up 47 percent; farm ma- 
chinery prices, up 58 percent; farm wage 
rates, up 50 percent; farm real estate taxes, 
up 94 percent; increases costs acre on 
farm real estate debt have gone up 164 per- 
cent. 

Now, I am well aware that the enactment 
of this legislation would not wholly cure this 
situation. 

The establishment of a price support level 
for milk at $3.22 per hundredweight, and for 
butterfat at 59.6 cents per pound, by no 
means provides a price level necessary to the 
farmer to meet these rising expenses of op- 
eration. However, it would be a modest 
step—in my humble judgment, too modest— 
toward establishing a higher floor—above the 
present $3.06 per hundredweight for manu- 
facturing milk—for prices under dairy 
products. 

Personally, I would like to see the price 
support level raised substantially higher. 
If, however, even this modest proposal could 
be enacted, it would, in a small way, pro- 
vide greater support for the dairy economy. 

At this time, I want to stress that—while 
I am deeply interested in the dairy farm 
economy—this is not all that is at stake in 
this legislation. 


Across the Nation, not only farms and 
farm-equipment producing industries, but 
also local drugstores, hardware stores, car 
dealers, truck and tractor sales and service 
establishments, and many other services in 
the community are dependent, in part, or 
wholly, upon farm buying power. Conse- 
quently, improvement in income would bene- 
fit not only the dairy farmer, but a substan- 
tial segment of the overall economy. 

We recognize, too, that the consumer has a 
stake in such price determinations. In many 
cases, in my State of Wisconsin, however, I 
want to point out that milk sold at about 
6 cents per quart on the farm is retailed 
within 24 hours at 24 cents. This great price 
spread serves to illustrate that the farmer (a) 
is receiving a disproportionately low share of 
the retail price for his product, and (b) that 
it is not the farmer who is responsible for 
the rising cost of living. Even though the 
rising living costs have slowed down in recent 
years—and this is an important objective 
I do not believe the farmer should be the 
principal one to underwrite stability in 
prices, particularly when this may jeopardize 
the farm, and other segments of the economy. 

I well recognize that the enactment of S. 
2917 would by no means act as a panacea- 
type step to eliminate the cost-price squeeze, 
and to restore to the dairy farmer a pro- 
portionate share of our national income. 

The measure, however, I believe, does rep- 
resent a minimum step that can, and should, 
be taken at this time to assure a moderately 
improved price floor while we are attempting 
to find a more workable solution for the 
farm, and particularly the dairy situation. 
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SENATE 


Monpay, Audusr 22, 1960 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the Vice President. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, so far above us, center and 
soul of every sphere, and yet who 
dwellest in us: 

- In the face of the One in whom Thy 
fullest glory is revealed, Thou has told 
us that we are not to look for Thee out 
on the rim of the universe—although the 
spangled heavens and the fruitful earth 
showeth Thy handiwork—but that the 
deepest knowledge of Thee is hidden in 
our own hearts and in the hearts of com- 
rades who walk this earthly pilgrimage 
with us. For— 


Every virtue we possess, 
And every victory won, 

And every thought of holiness 
Are Thine alone. 


Wherever truth is spoken, Thou dost 
speak. Wherever deeds are brave and 
selfiess, Thou art revealed. 

In the unfolding pages of life’s ripen- 
ing experiences, we have learned that 
living by the best we know is the path to 
more certain knowledge; that in spiritual 
apprehensions it is the pure who are 
sure and who sense and see Thee every- 
where. 

Breaking away from the pull of small 
concerns which tie us to the ground, 
help us to be done with lesser things, as, 
yielding to Thy will, our lives are put in 
orbit around the mastering purpose of 
Thy redeeming love. 

In the Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Jounson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
ee August 20, 1960, was dispensed 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SES- 
SION OF THE SENATE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we have a request from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, to which my 
distinguished friend the minority leader 
agrees, for permission to meet between 
10:30 and 12 o’clock this morning. The 
request is made by the chairman of the 
committee, and I submit it on his behalf. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that statements in connec- 
tion with it be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that fur- 
ther proceedings under the quorum call 
be dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


PUBLICATION OF NOTICE OF PROPOSED DISPOSI- 
TION OF CERTAIN SILK WASTE 


A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a copy of a 
notice to be published in the Federal Regis- 
ter of a proposed disposition of approximate- 
ly 1,950,000 pounds of silk waste now held 
in the national stockpile (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


REPORT ON EXPORT CONTROL 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
export control, covering the second quarter 
of 1960 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 
STATES OF CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered, granting temporary 
admission into the United States of certain 
aliens (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED STATES OF CER- 
TAIN DEFECTOR ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered granting admission 
into the United States of certain defector 
aliens (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, without 
amendment: 

S. 1663. A bill directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain property in 
the State of North Dakota to the city of 
Bismarck, N. Dak. (Rept. No. 1861). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 2761. A bill to validate payments made 
for certain emergency conservation measures 
under the program authorized by the Third 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1957 (Rept. 
No. 1862); 

S. 3040. A bill for the relief of Nellie V, 
Lohry (Rept. No. 1863); 

S. 3433. A bill giving the consent of Con- 
gress to a compact between the State of 
Arizona and the State of Nevada establish- 
ing a boundary between those States (Rept. 
No. 1864) ; 

S.3591. A bill for the relief of A. E. Water- 
stradt (Rept. No. 1865); 

S. 3609. A bill for the relief of Earl H. 
Pendell (Rept. No. 1866) ; 

H.R. 2069. An act for the relief of James 
H. Presley (Rept. No. 1867); 
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H.R. 2074. An act for the relief of Eric 
and Ida Mae Hjerpe (Rept. No. 1868); 

H.R. 6084. An act for the relief of J, But- 
ler Hyde (Rept. No. 1869); 

H.R. 6767. An act for the relief of Ray- 
mond Baurkot (Rept. No. 1870); 

H.R. 7242. An act to amend sections 1, 57j, 
64a (5), 67b, 67c, and 70c of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 1871); 

H.R. 7618. An act for the relief of H. P. 
Lambert Co., Inc., and Southeastern Drilling 
Corp. (Rept. No. 1872); 

H.R. 7792. An act for the relief of Martin 
A. Mastandrea (Rept. No. 1873); 

H.R. 7877. An act for the relief of Vladi- 
slay Fotich (Rept. No. 1874); 

H.R. 8054. An act for the relief of William 
Edgar Weaver (Rept. No. 1875); 

H.R. 8989. An act for the relief of Ralph 
W. Anderson (Rept. No. 1876); 

H.R. 9406. An act for the relief of Wil- 
liam J. Huntsman (Rept. No. 1878); 

H.R. 9417. An act for the relief of Harry 
Kaloian (Rept. No. 1879); 

H.R. 9432. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Edmund T. Coppinger (Rept. No. 1880); 

H.R. 9958. An act for the relief of Brooklyn 
Steel Warehouse Co. (Rept. No. 1881); 

H.R. 10431. An act for the relief of Isami 
Nozuka (also known as Isami Notsuka) 
(Rept. No. 1882); 

H.R. 10598. An act to clarify certain pro- 
visions of the Criminal Code relating to the 
importation or shipment of injurious mam- 
mals, birds, amphibians, fish, and reptiles 
(18 U.S.C. 42 (a), 42 (b)); and relating to 
the transportation or receipt of wild mam- 
mals or birds taken in violation of State, 
National, or foreign laws (18 U.S.C. 43), and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1883); 

H.R. 11165. An act for the relief of Rob- 
ert J. Reeves (Rept. No. 1884); 

H.R. 11327. An act for the relief of Chaun- 
cey A. Ahalt (Rept. No. 1885); 

H.R. 11420. An act for the relief of 
Ferdinand Hofacker (Rept. No. 1886); 

H.R. 11460. An act for the relief of Edouard 
E. Perret (Rept. No. 1887); 

E.R. 11486. An act for the relief of Rich- 
ard J. Power (Rept. No. 1888) ; 

H.R. 12350. An act for the relief of Marion 
John Nagurski (Rept. No. 1897) ; 

H.R. 12471. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Lucien B. Clark, 02051623, MSC, U.S. Army 
(Rept. No. 1889); 

H.R. 12475. An act for the relief of Claude 
L. Wimberly (Rept. No. 1890); and 

H.R. 12476. An act for the relief of John 
H. Esterline (Rept. No. 1891). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

H.R. 11188. An act for the relief of Edward 
S. Anderson (Rept. No. 1898). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 2902. A bill for the relief of Leo Shoen- 
holz, Tobias Kaplan, the Kroger Co., and 
Cleveland State Bank, all of Cleveland, Miss. 
(Rept. No. 1896). 

By Mr. HRUSKA, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. Res. 288. Resolution to refer to the Court 
of Claims the bill (S. 3199) for the relief of 
the Adler Construction Co. (Rept. No. 1892). 

By Mr. CARROLL, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H.R. 4428. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of John David Almeida, a minor 
(Rept. No. 1895). 

By Mr. KEFAUVER, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

H.R. 5396. An act to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code to provide for transfer of 
cases between the district courts and the 
Court of Claims (Rept. No. 1894). 

By Mr. HART, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with amendments: 
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H.R. 4059. An act to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code relating to actions for in- 
fringements of copyrights by the United 
States (Rept. No. 1877); and 

S. Res. 334. Resolution opposing the mak- 
ing of recess appointments to the Supreme 
Court (Rept. No. 1893). 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR INVESTI- 
GATION OF ANTITRUST AND MO- 
NOPOLY LAWS AND THEIR ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


Mr. KEFAUVER, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 368), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 

Resolved, That Senate Resolution 238, 
Eighty-sixth Congress, second session, agreed 
to February 8, 1960 (authorizing an investi- 
gation of antitrust and antimonopoly laws 
and their administration), is hereby amend- 
ed by striking out “$425,000” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$450,000”. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer, U.S. Army, for 
appointment as Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

By Mr, THURMOND, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services: 

Rawson Bennett II, and sundry other of- 
ficers of the line and staff corps of the Navy, 


for temporary promotion to the grade of 
rear admiral. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALLOTT: 

S. 3872. A bill for the relief of Barbara W. 
Trousil and her son, Edward G. Trousil; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SYMINGTON: 

S. 3873. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to convey approximately 27 acres 
of land at Fort Crowder Military Reservation 
to the city of Neosho, Mo.; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

Mr. CLARK: 

S. 3874. A bill for the relief of Douglas 
Der-Young Tang; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GORE: 

S. 3875. A bill to authorize grants for con- 
struction of medical and public health teach- 
ing facilities and to provide scholarships for 
students of medicine and public health; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


RESOLUTIONS 


JOHN T. KNIGHT—REFERENCE OF 
BILL TO COURT OF CLAIMS 


Mr. ELLENDER (for himself and Mr. 
Lone of Louisiana) submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 366); which 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

Resolved, That the bill (S. 3868) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of John T. Knight”, 


now pending in the Senate, together with . 
papers, is hereby re- 


all the accompa 
ferred to the Court of Claims; and the 
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court shall proceed with the same in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of sections 1492 
and 2509 of title 28 of the United States 
Code and report to the Senate, at the earli- 
est practicable date, giving such findings of 
fact and conclusions thereon as shall be 
sufficient to inform the Congress of the 
nature and character of the demand, as a 
claim, legal or equitable, against the United 
States and the amount, if any, legally or 
equitably due from the United States to 
the claimant. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XIX OF SEN- 
ATE RULES, RELATING TO DEBATE 


Mr. CLARK submitted a resolution 
(S. Res. 367) to amend paragraph 
No. 1 of rule XIX of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate (relating to debate), 
which was referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. CLAnk, which 
appears under a separate heading.) 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR INVESTI- 
GATION OF ANTITRUST AND MO- 
NOPOLY LAWS AND THEIR AD- 
MINISTRATION 


Mr. KEFAUVER, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 368) providing addi- 
tional funds for the investigation of an- 
titrust and monopoly laws and their ad- 
ministration, which was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. KEFAUVER, 
which appears under the heading “Re- 
ports of Committees”.) 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1960—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H.R. 12580) to extend 
and improve coverage under the Federal 
old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance system and to remove hardships 
and inequities, improve the financing of 
the trust funds, and provide disability 
benefits to additional individuals under 
such system; to provide grants to States 
for medical care for aged individuals of 
low income; to amend the public assist- 
ance and maternal and child welfare 
provisions of the Social Security Act; to 
improve the unemployment compensa- 
tion provisions of such act; and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 

Mr. FONG (for himself and Mr. Lone 
of Hawaii) submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to House bill 12580, supra, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia submitted 
an amendment, intended to be proposed 
by him, to House bill 12580, supra, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey (for himself 
and Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey) sub- 
mitted an amendment, intended to be 
proposed by them, jointly, to House bill 
12580, supra, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, to 
House bill 12580, supra, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


By Mr. MOSS: 

Address delivered by Senator Keatmne to 
the conference of the National District At- 
torneys’ Association, Boston, Mass., on Au- 
gust 13, 1960. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Excerpts from interview between him and 

Dr. T. Keith Glennan, of NASA. 
By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

Article entitled “Great Challenge to the 
U.N.—Africa,” written by Representative 
CHESTER Bowis and published in the New 
York Times Magazine of August 21, 1960. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

Telegram dated August 22, 1960, addressed 
to “All Congressmen,” relating to proposed 
citation for contempt of Congress of mem- 
bers of the Port of New York Authority. 


TRAGIC BURDEN OF AGED PAR- 
ENTS’ ILLNESS ON CHILDREN 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
most cases families of elder citizens who 
are ill are anxious to care for their par- 
ents, but the enormous cost of any seri- 
ous illness and lengthy convalescence 
makes it impossible even for a family of 
moderate means to do so. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
I received from a constituent that tells 
this story in human, personal terms be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEAR Senator: A 90-year-old lady fell and 
suffered fractures in the hip and upper leg. 
In the emergency, she was rushed to a cer- 
tain hospital in an ambulance. 

There the nominal charges were $23 a day 
for room; the surgical and medical bills for 
the 30-day stay were in excess of $600. 

Her daughter, out of filial loyalty, had her 
brought to her home to convalesce. But the 
daughter is employed, so she had to hire two 
nurses 5 days a week. She still needs to 
devote all her spare time to her mother, 
however. 


NATIONAL ECONOMY STALLED— 
FAILS TO MEET RUSHING INTER- 
NATIONAL ECONOMIC CHAL- 
LENGE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
Sylvia Porter, who is certainly one of 
the most expert and objective com- 
mentators on the state of our economy, 
writes an analysis of the economy of 
what kind of business outlook, job out- 
look, and employment outlook, we can 
expect in the coming months, taking into 
account the present statistics on in- 
come, employment, and economic 
growth. 

A superficial analysis of the statistics 
May suggest to many people that we 
are in the midst of prosperity if not 
boom. But Sylvia Porter, who certainly 
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has no political ax to grind, suggests 
that when we go beneath the surface 
of these statistics, we can see that this 
country is in serious economic difficulty. 

Sylvia Porter shows that, although we 
have had a record rise in employment, 
that rise has been only seasonal, and 
if we recognize the increase in the work 
force, the statistics which should really 
catch our attention is that of unemploy- 
ment which, as she says, is far too high. 

In the second place, Sylvia Porter dis- 
cusses the problem of personal income, 
which has been the steady source of 
strength in our economy, and which has 
been increasing very steadily in good 
times and bad during the last 10 or 
15 years with very little letup. She 
points out the rise has lost its momen- 
tum, that it is slowing down, and now 
practically standing still. 

In the third place, she discusses the 
gross national product, which is the 
overall measure of our economy, and 
shows that while it has indeed increased 
in the last quarter, the increase is so 
small as to be almost imperceptible, and 
shows that our economy now braking to 
a standstill. 

Finally Sylvia Porter discusses prices, 
and states that, while the stable price 
level has been encouraging, rising costs 
have been increasing, causing a squeeze 
on corporations and dwindling profits. 

It seems to me the conclusion we can 
draw from these facts is that at a time 
when we are facing rising competition 
from European countries and other 
countries in the free world—competi- 
tion which we welcome—our economy is 
not keeping pace. Certainly it is not 
moving ahead enough to face the Rus- 
sian economic forced draft, the economy 
of tyranny, and meet that challenge and 
beat it. It is time we seriously recog- 
nize our economic problems and are 
willing to act on them. 

I ask unanimous consent that the col- 
umn written by Miss Sylvia Porter be 
printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATISTICS DECEPTIVE 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

The business headlines appear to say as 
we approach Labor Day that never has the 
workingman been so well off. 

The headlines are saying that employment 
is at an alltime record of over 68.7 million. 
Personal incomes are running at an unprece- 
dented high of $406 billion. Gross national 
product is at an unparalleled $505 billion 
annual rate. Prices at the consumer, whole- 
sale and manufacturers’ level are the stead- 
iest in years. 

This combination of record employment 
and incomes, high production and stable 
prices is the economic ideal of private en- 
terprise systems. The statistics seem to say 
we're just about reaching it. 

But no responsible authority in industry 
or labor or Government is claiming that 
this is the ideal and that the statistics are 
telling the whole tale. 

For the headlines aren't disclosing that for 
months business has been losing momentum. 
They're not revealing that many recent in- 
creases are reflecting strictly seasonal im- 
provements. They're not showing the soft 
spots beneath the bright statistical surface. 
They're not indicating the extent to which 
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the psychology of businessmen has deterio- 
rated since the start of 1960 and to which 
the psychology of consumers has deteriorated 
in the last few months. 

What is not in the headlines explains why 
the Federal Reserve System and the admin- 
istration are now pushing hard on the anti- 
recession button. What is not apparent in 
the current statistics explains why there has 
been scarcely a murmur in conservative busi- 
ness and financial circles against new in- 
creases in Federal spending and why, in fact, 
the higher spending is being welcomed. 

Consider, first, the rise in employment in 
July to a alltime record. It was entirely 
a seasonal increase. Moreover, while jobless- 
ness among teenagers fell, unemployment 
among the over-20 age group rose contra- 
seasonally for the second straight month 
and the national unemployment rate re- 
mained at an uncomfortably high 5.4 per- 
cent of the work force. After more than 
2 years of business advance, this unemploy- 
ment rate is just too high. 

Consider, second, the climb in personal 
incomes to an unparalleled peak. The pace 
of rise has been slowing to a crawl in re- 
cent months. Income losses due to heavy 
unemployment and short workweeks in basic 
industries are being offset by increases in 
Government payrolls, social security pay- 
ments, the like—but there’s no mistaking 
the loss in momentum. 

Consider, third, the unprecedented size of 
our output. A $505 billion gross national 
product seems fantastic, but the gain be- 
tween the first and second quarters of this 
year was only 0.7 percent—which is prac- 
tically equivalent to standing still. We're 
still stalled. 

Consider, fourth, the stable price level. 
That’s great news for consumers, but many 
corporations are holding the price line at 
the expense of their profits. The number 
of corporations reporting falling net profits 
in the face of peak sales is mounting dis- 
turbingly fast. 

You can see why the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem is pouring money into the banking sys- 
tem to encourage banks to make more loans 
at cheaper rates and why the administration 
is speeding up spending, trying to spur 
housing. The antirecession package is grow- 
ing bigger to help make what the headlines 
seem to say, actually so. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal of August 18 entitled 
“Limited Problem, Collectivist Remedy,” 
and immediately following that editorial 
an article by James W. Wiggins and Hel- 
mut Schoeck entitled “The Aging: 
Neither Indigent Nor Childlike, They 
Want Government Aid as Very Last, Not 
First, Resort.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the ReEcorp, as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 18, 1960] 
LIMITED PROBLEM, COLLECTIVIST REMEDY 
Almost all Americans agree that it is the 

responsibility of the community to take care 
of the truly needy who have nowhere else to 
turn. That being so, it is sensible to put 
such help on a systematic rather than hap- 
hazard basis. 

Thus the argument over medical care for 
the aged is an argument over means. On the 
one side are those who wish to make it a 
compulsory program under social security; 
on the other, those who want it voluntary 
for people who actually want and need it. 
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Need, it seems to us, is the only reasonable 
basis on which the matter can be considered; 
why should a new blanket of social security 
be spread over the whole population to take 
care of a problem that concerns only a small 
proportion of a minority of the population? 

For the truth is that this problem of 
medical care for the aged has been inexcus- 
ably exaggerated by the politicians and com- 
mentators. Indeed, the whole picture of the 
over-65 group in this country that is usually 
drawn is nothing more than a caricature. 
That is the word used by Professors Wiggins 
and Schoeck, social scientists of Emory Uni- 
versity, in their revealing report on the 
aging—a report based on a careful inter- 
view-survey of a large cross-section of peô- 
ple outside of hospitals or institutions. Part 
of the report appears on this page this morn- 
ing. 

These researchers discovered that the over- 
65 population of the United States enjoys a 
high level of health; 90 percent of all re- 
spondents reported they were in either good 
or fair health. And not only in good health 
but in cheerful moods; “they appear self- 
reliant and disdainful of efforts to single 
them out for special consideration.” 

Almost 80 percent of the aging, the report 
continues, did not feel they had acquired 
special needs simply because of age. When 
specifically asked, “Do you have any medical 
needs that are not being taken care of?” 
Ninety-two percent said “No.” For the 8 
percent who said they had such needs, finan- 
cial reasons were the least important ones. 

Asked how they would pay a big medical 
bill in the absence of medical insurance, 
most said they would do it by what the study 
ealls conventional and personal means. In 
fact, however, 64 percent did have health 
insurance. 

All this calls into grave question the argu- 
ments advanced for compulsory medical care. 
It even calls into question the proposition 
that the Federal Government should take on 
this responsibility. For everyone except 
Socialists would think it better to deal 
with the problem through private in- 
surance than through a vast and costly 
Washington program—especially if the Gov- 
ernment would live up to its responsibility to 
keep money sound. Interestingly enough, 
many of those interviewed volunteered. their 
concern over the ravages of inflation which 
has reduced the value of social security 
along with everything else. 

Most of those in the cross-section thought 
the Government should meet the minimum 
needs of the genuinely destitute aging only 
“if there are no children,” or “if the children 
can't help.” And if we are to have a Gov- 
ernment program, surely it should be de- 
signed just that way. 

If it were so designed, the help could be 
greater to the relatively few dependent on 
such help. In the same way we could do 
much more for our deserving veterans or 
their survivors if we would stop wasting 
billions on healthy, self-supporting veterans. 
If we are a mature people, we should begin 
to realize that the right answer to limited 
social problems is not a new rush toward 
collectivism. 

And which is the more humanitarian ap- 
proach? A social security pittance for all 
regardless of need? Or appreciable help to 
those in actual need? 

From the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 18, 
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THe AGING: NEITHER INDIGENT Nor CHILD- 
LIKE, THEY WANT GOVERNMENT AID AS 
Very Last, Not FIRST, RESORT 

(By James W. Wiggins and Helmut Schoeck) 
Seen from our sample, the aging popula- 

tion of the United States enjoys a high level 

of health. Some 90 percent of all respond- 
ents said they were in either good or fair 
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health. Two-thirds of our sample declared 
themselves in good health. Only 10 percent 
said they were in poor health. 

The statements about their good health 
by the respondents are supported by the con- 
cluding observations written by the inter- 
viewers, Reading those final remarks, we 
see a profile of the aging that shows them to 
be in good health and in cheerful moods; 
they appear self-reliant and disdainful of 
efforts to single them out for special con- 
sideration, 

About two-thirds of our respondents had 
neither seen a doctor nor talked with one on 
the telephone, in regard to their health, dur- 
ing the 4 weeks preceding the interview. 
Only 28 percent were planning to see a doc- 
tor in connection with their health during 
the 2 weeks following the interview. 

Almost 80 percent of the aging in our sam- 
ple had never heard from anyone that they 
might need certain things at their present 
age which they did not need when they were 
younger. 

When we asked the respondents: “Do you 
have any medical needs now that are not 
being taken care of?“ —92 percent said, 
“No.” However, for the remaining 8 percent 
who knew of some unfilled medical needs, 
we have to distinguish various reasons for 
the failure to relieve the need. Financial 
reasons were the least important ones. 
Often the respondent would point out that a 
certain operation or artificial aids, such as 
glasses, teeth, or hearing equipment, had 
been recommended but that some other 
doctor, or friend, had advised against it 
as not worth the risk or trouble. 


MEETING AN EMERGENCY 


This picture of a healthy and well-cared- 
for aging population in the United States is 
fully supported by the economic data on 
their medical care. Only 5 percent of all re- 
spondents in our sample had spent over $100 
for themselves or their spouses during the 
month preceding the interview. In fact, of 
the 94.7 percent who reported expenditures 
for medicines and medical care below $100, 
the majority had either no expenses or only 
a few dollars, Only 1 percent in our sample 
reported medical expenses in excess of $500. 

So much for the realities. But how would 
the modal (occurring oftenest) aged person 
cope with a medical emergency? To receive 
an answer to that question, the interviewer 
had to phrase his question with regard to the 
social class of the respondent. He asked: 
“Suppose you had a large medical bill and 
no medical insurance, how would you pay 
the bill?” In the case of the lower-class re- 
spondent, he would specify: Let us say, a 
bill of $1,000"; for middle-class people the 
amount was $2,000; and for the upper-class 
persons hypothetical bill of $5,000. 

Combining the responses from all three 
social classes, 42 percent of our respondents 
would use cash or a check to pay the bill, 
11 percent would mortgage their homes, and 
15 percent would use cash value of insur- 
ance or sell stocks and bonds. Fewer than 
one-third of the respondents gave various 
other ways of paying such a large bill. 
Thus we can say that the modal aging per- 
son in the United States can cope with a 
large medical bill by conventional and per- 
sonal means. We should note that the 
question specifically inquired about the 
method of payment in case there was no 
medical insurance. However, 64 percent of 
our respondents did report insurance for 
medical purposes. 

The modal annual cash income reported 
was between $2,000 and $3,000. Half of the 
respondents reported incomes in excess of 
$2,000 per year, and 1 out of 20 reported 
more than $10,000 annual income. One in- 
terviewer was uncertain of the applicable 
socio-economic category when she found a 
respondent who reported no cash income, 
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but owned 300 acres of valuable farm lands 
in a Mountain State. We assured the in- 
terviewer that lack of cash income did not 
place this man in the lower class. Another 
respondent reported his cash income as $400 
per year, and, when asked later what he did 
for the community, replied that he helped 
the poor. The modal respondent reported 
that he had no income other than cash, but 
nearly one-third did report other income. 

Cash income is, however, an inadequate 
measure of the financial position of any 
population, and particularly the older pop- 
ulation. Ownership of a fully furnished 
home, the completion of responsibility for 
children, completion of premium payments 
on life insurance, and similar consideration 
enter the picture. 

A very significant index to financial in- 
dependence is the statement of net worth. 
The aging were asked to estimate their net 
worth, that is, the cash value of their assets 
minus their liabilities. The modal aging 
respondent reported his cash-equivalent as- 
sets over liabilities to be in excess of 
$10,000. This figure referred to assets of the 
living respondent, not “estate at death,” 
which would have included life insurance 
death benefits. Almost 60 percent of the 
sample made up this modal group. 

Significantly, a large number of respond- 
ents spontaneously and energetically stated 
that they did not have any debts, and did 
not believe in buying on credit. This rein- 
forces the data on medical and related debts 
described above. 

Since economic crisis may hit the aged as 
it does the young, respondents were asked 
where they might get a “lot of money for 
an emergency * * * with least embarrass- 
ment.” The modal group (53.8 percent) 
listed children and other relatives as pre- 
ferred sources. Friends, church groups, and 
lodge brothers came next, with 12 percent. 
The only impersonal source suggested with 
any frequency was the small loan company. 


WORRIES OVER INFLATION 


Concern was expressed by many respond- 
ents over inflation, even before the inter- 
viewer reached the question dealing with it. 
The decade of the 1940’s was the most fre- 
quently named period for the first signifi- 
cant awareness of the declining value of 
money. The explanations given by the aging 
for inflation have not yet been fully analyzed, 
but the respondents usually cited govern- 
ment, war, labor unions, and big business. 
The individual who was blamed most often 
by name was Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The modal member would expect the Gov- 
ernment to meet the minimum needs of the 
genuinely destitute aging. But for this 
group the proviso was added, “if there are 
no children,” or “if the children can’t help.” 
When asked where the respondent would 
want to obtain housing in case he could not 
finance it himself, the modal member of the 
sample (43 percent) preferred housing under 
church auspices. Less than one-fourth chose 
Government housing, even in case of great 
need. One interviewer, a trained sociologist, 
reported that in his rural sample the mere 
suggestion of housing by the State or Gov- 
ernment as a possibility often provoked a 
fright reaction. 

The modal two-thirds (66.4 percent) are 
in retired status, although a number in this 
category are still gainfully employed. The 
typical respondent did not wish to continue 
working after retirement, but nearly half did 
wish to continue. Of the 33.6 percent still 
working, 70.4 percent are working on the 
same job held prior to reaching age 65. 

The modal person in our aging population 
has religious affiliation. Over 80 percent are 
members of a church. If special care was 
needed from outside the family, twice as 
many elderly Americans would prefer to get 
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it from their church rather than from the 
State. However, they are far from being de- 
pendent on the church. They would not 
want the church to assume or proffer family 
or welfare functions. 

Contrary to the usual stereotypes held to- 
day, the aging, even in our large cities, are 
far from being doomed to loneliness. Hori- 
zontal mobility, urbanization, the much- 
cited but rarely specified social change 
have all failed to break or even to weaken 
the bond between aging parents and adult 
children. Moreover, it is a social relationship 
of true reciprocity. When asked: “Do you 
ever help your children or other close rela- 
tives in any way?” 72 percent of our respond- 
ents replied, “Yes.” 

Peter Townsend, reporting from his survey 
in East London, did not find much “hard 
evidence of neglect on the part of old peo- 
ple’s children. * * * Widespread fears of the 
breakdown of family loyalties and of married 
children’s negligence seem to have no gen- 
eral basis in fact. Doctors, social workers, 
and others who express such fears may some- 
times forget they are in danger of general- 
izing from an extremely untypical subsec- 
tion of the population or from a few extreme 
examples known personally to them. * * * 
So far, at least as the old are concerned, 
therefore, there is no justification for an 
attempt to supplant the family with state 
services.” 

LIFE IS SIMPLER 


Our data indicate that very similar conclu- 
sions can be drawn for the United States. 
In fact, when the respondents in our survey 
were asked, “Do you believe that a new de- 
partment of government could do something 
important for you personally that is not be- 
ing done now?” the majority (60 percent) 
said, “No.” 

Social workers and other interest groups 
often insist that “modern life has become so 
complicated” that our aging citizens need 
someone else to tell them how to take care 
of themselves. But our survey suggests that 
the majority of our older people do not seem 
impressed by an increasing complexity of 
life, nor do they expect this problem to loom 
large within the next 10 to 20 years. On the 
contrary, they can think of many chores and 
problems of daily life that have become 
much easier for them than they were for 
their own parents and grandparents. 

In conclusion, the data presented in this 
paper strongly supports a reexamination of 
the conceptions of the aging in the United 
States. It may be seriously questioned 
whether increasing age is pathological, per se, 
as is implied by the alarm with which it is 
viewed by many researchers, professional 
helpers, and policymakers. While attempt- 
ing to study the aging, the social scientists 
may make them objects, rather than per- 
sons, and in so doing produce problems 
where none previously existed. There seems 
little doubt that the (widespread) caricature 
of the aging derives from application of the 
experience of a generation ago to a new type 
of over-65 population. 

Finally, it must be emphasized that this 
paper does not deny that parts of our popu- 
lation of all ages, including old age, are 
dependent, inadequate, ill, and unemployed. 
The authors share feelings of sympathy for 
such persons. The study here reported, how- 
ever, shows that the aging, like others in our 
population, are not characteristically depend- 
ent, inadequate, ill, or senile, 

It is hoped that further research into the 
normal can be carried out. Since all re- 
sources are limited, whether of family, kin, 
private or public agencies, the recognition 
that the dependent and helpless in our aging 
population are limited in number will allow 
available resources to be applied with dis- 
crimination, with far greater hope of return 
to the society and to its people. 
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ORDER TO DISPENSE WITH CALL OF 
CALENDAR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
call of the Calendar under rule VIII be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cartson in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


MEANING OF COMMUNISM TO 
AMERICANS—ADDRESS BY VICE 
PRESIDENT NIXON 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, leader- 
ship, in our times, is a great and chal- 
lenging responsibility. Among men of 
honest hearts and good will, the defini- 
tion of leadership may, and does, differ. 

For those in the Nation, in politics, or 
in other walks of life who are fulfilling 
the responsibilities of leadership within 
the full range of their potential, how- 
ever, we can be deeply grateful. 

The parrotlike critics who echo the 
ery of lack of leadership in others should, 
I believe, ask of themselves, “Am I, in 
my role of life, providing leadership, 
creating new understanding, offering 
constructive solutions to problems, con- 
tributing new ideas for progress, at- 
tempting to build a better road for our- 
selves, the Nation, for the future?” 

Unless this is being done, criticism of 
others contains the seeds of self-con- 
demnation. 

Yesterday Vice President Nrxox re- 
leased a statement entitled “The Mean- 
ing of Communism to Americans.” In 
my humble judgment, this excellent ef- 
fort to create a better understanding of 
the blight and threat that is commu- 
nism is a distinctive service, not only to 
the American people, but to the free 
world. 

As Vice President Nrxon pointed out, 
the question is no longer, are we against 
communism. Rather, the question looms 
high, and we have not yet found all the 
answers: How can we most effectively 
understand communism’s weaknesses 
and prepare counterattacks in the ideo- 
logical battle to win men’s minds? 

Naturally, there will be varying view- 
points on this analysis of the meaning 
of communism. Nevertheless, I believe 
that the address represents a construc- 
tive, creative, practical contribution to 
filling a void in our understanding of a 
menace to freedom and constructing a 
better foundation upon which to counter 
the Communists’ multipronged efforts— 
ideological, cultural, military, eco- 
nomic—to take over the world. 

Reflecting a quality of real leadership, 
and a new, worthwhile effort by a can- 
didate for public office, this represents a 
unique kind of contribution to public 
thinking that could profitably, for all of 
us, be continued and emulated, by both 
Republicans and Democrats. 

Reflecting a creative contribution to 
the West’s efforts not only to better un- 
derstand how to stop the outspreading of 
communism but eventually to establish 
a climate in which the people them- 
selves now under Communist control 
can recapture freedom and regain a 
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voice of self-determination, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the full text of the 
Vice President’s statement on the mean- 
ing of communism to Americans printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE MEANING OF COMMUNISM TO AMERICANS 


(By RicHarp Nixon, Vice President, United 
States of America) 


The major problem confronting the peo- 
ple of the United States and free peoples 
everywhere in the last half of the 20th cen- 
tury is the threat to peace and freedom pre- 
sented by the militant aggressiveness of 
international communism. A major weak- 
ness in this struggle is lack of adequate un- 
derstanding of the character of the challenge 
which communism presents. 

I am convinced that we are on the right 
side of this struggle and that we are well 
ahead now in its major aspects. But if we 
are to maintain our advantage and assure 
victory in the struggle, we must develop, not 
only among the leaders, but among the peo- 
ple of the free world a better understanding 
of the threat which confronts us. 

The question is not one of being for or 
against communism. The time is long past 
when any significant number of Americans 
contend that communism is no particular 
concern of theirs. Few can still believe that 
communism is simply a curious and twisted 
philosophy which happens to appeal to a 
certain number of zealots but which consti- 
tutes no serious threat to the interests or 
ideals of free society. 

The days of indifference are gone. The 
danger today in our attitude toward com- 
munism is of a very different kind. It lies 
in the fact that we have come to abhor 
communism so much that we no longer rec- 
ognize the necessity of understanding it. 

We see the obvious dangers. We recognize 
that we must retain our present military and 
economic advantage over the Communist 
bloc, an advantage which deters a hot war 
and which counters the Communist threat 
in the cold war. In the fields of rocket tech- 
nology and space exploration, we have risen 
to the challenge and we will keep the lead 
that we have gained. There is no question 
that the American people generally will sup- 
port whatever programs our leaders initiate 
in these fields. 

What we must realize is that this struggle 
probably will not be decided in the military, 
economic, or scientific areas, important as 
these are. The battle in which we are en- 
gaged is primarily one of ideas. The test is 
one not so much of arms but of faith. 

If we are to win a contest of ideas we must 
know their ideas as well as our own. Our 
knowledge must not be superficial. We can- 
not be content with simply an intuition that 
communism is wrong. It is not enough to 
rest our case alone on the assertions, true 
as they are, that communism denies God, 
enslaves men, and destroys justice. 

We must recognize that the appeal of the 
Communist idea is not to the masses, as the 
Communists would have us believe, but more 
often to an intelligent minority in newly de- 
veloping countries who are trying to decide 
which system offers the best and surest road 
to progress. 

We must cut through the exterior to the 
very heart of the Communist idea. We must 
come to understand the weaknesses of com- 
munism as a system—why after more than 
40 years on trial it continues to disappoint 
so many aspirations, why it has failed in 
its promise of equality in abundance, why 
it has produced a whole library of disil- 
lusionment and a steady stream of men, 
women, and children seeking to escape its 
blight. 
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But we must also come to understand Its 
strength—why it has so securely entrenched 
itself in the U.S.S.R. why it has been able 
to accomplish what it has in the field of edu- 
cation and science, why in some of the prob- 
lem areas of the world it continues to appeal 
to leaders aspiring to a better life for their 
people. 

It is to find the answers to these questions 
that in this statement I want to discuss 
communism as an idea—its economic phil- 
osophy, its philosophy of law and politics, 
its philosophy of history. 

This statement will admittedly not be 
simple because the subject is complex. 

It will not be brief because nothing less 
than a knowledge in depth of the Communist 
idea is necessary if we are to deal with it 
effectively. 

In discussing the idea I will not offer pro- 
grams to meet it. I intend in a later state- 
ment to discuss the tactics and vulnerabil- 
itles of the Communist conspiracy and how 
we can best fashion a strategy for victory. 

I anticipate that some might understand- 
ably ask the questlon—why such a lengthy 
discussion of communism when everybody is 
against it already? 

If the free world is to win this struggle, 
we must have men and women who not only 
are against communism but who know why 
they are against and who know what they 
are going to do about it. Communism is a 
false idea, and the answer to a false idea is 
truth, not ignorance. 

One of the fundamentals of the Communist 
philosophy is a belief that societies pass 
inevitably through certain stages. Each of 
these stages is supposed to generate the nec- 
essity for its successor. Feudalism contained 
within its loins the seed of capitalism; cap- 
italism was, in other words, to supplant 
feudalism, Capitalism, in turn, moves in- 
evitably toward a climax in which it will be 
supplanted by its appointed successor, com- 
munism. All of these things are matters of 
necessity and there is nothing men can do 
to change the inflexible sequence which his- 
tory imposes. 

It is a part of this philosophy that as so- 
ciety moves along its predestined way, each 
stage of development is dominated by a par- 
ticular class. Feudalism was dominated by 
the aristocracy; capitalism by something 
called the bourgeoisie; communism by the 
proletariat. During any particular stage of 
society's development the whole of human 
life within that society is run and rigged for 
the benefit of the dominant class; no one else 
counts for anything and the most he can 
expect is the leftover scraps. In the end, 
of course, with the final triumph of com- 
munism, classes will disappear, what was 
formerly the proletariat will expand so that 
it is the only class, and since there are no 
longer any outsiders that it can dominate, 
there will in effect be no classes at all. 

Now this theory of successive stages of de- 
velopment makes it clear that if we are to 
understand communism, we must under- 
stand the Communist view of capitalism for, 
according to Communist theory, capitalism 
contains within itself the germs of com- 
munism. The Communist notion of capital- 
ism is that it is a market economy, an econ- 
omy of “free trade, free selling, and buying” 
to quote the Manifesto again. It follows 
from this that since communism inevitably 
supplants and destroys capitalism, it can- 
not itself be anything like market economy. 

The fundamental belief of the Communist 
economic philosophy therefore is a negative 
one; namely, a belief that whatever the eco- 
nomic system of mature communism may 
turn out to be, it cannot be a market econ- 
omy, it cannot—in the words of the Com- 
munist Manifesto—be an economy based on 
“free trade, free selling, and buying.” 

It may be well at this point to digress for 
the purpose of recalling the curious fact 
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that the literature of communism contains 
so many praises for the achievements of 
capitalism. The Manifesto contains these 
words about the market economy of capital- 
ism and its alleged overlords, the bour- 
geoisie: 

It has accomplished wonders far sur- 
passing Egyptian pyramids, Roman aque- 
ducts, and Gothic cathedrals; it has con- 
ducted expeditions that put in the shade all 
former migrations of nations and cru- 
sades. * * The bourgeoise, during its 
rule of scarce 100 years (the Manifesto 
speaks from the year 1848), has created 
more massive and more colossal productive 
forces than have all preceding generations 
together. Subjection of nature’s forces to 
man, machinery, application of chemistry 
to industry and agriculture, steam-naviga- 
tion, railways, electric telegraphs, clearing 
of whole continents for cultivation, canal- 
isation of rivers, whole populations con- 
jured out of the ground—what earlier cen- 
tury had even a presentiment that such 
productive forces slumbered in the lap of 
social labor?” 

Marx and Engels could afford this praise 

for capitalism because they supposed it 
would everywhere be succeeded by commu- 
nism, a stage of society whose glories would 
in turn dwarf all the achievements of cap- 
italism. Communism would build on cap- 
italism and bring a new economy that would 
make the capitalist world look like a poor- 
house. Those who constituted the domi- 
nant class of capitalism, the bourgeoisie, 
would have performed their historic mis- 
sion and would be dismissed from the 
scene—dismissed without thanks, of course, 
for after all they only accomplished what 
was foreordained by the forces of history, 
forces that were now to throw them into 
the discard like the husk of a sprouting 
seed. 
One of the most startling gaps in the 
Communist theory is the lack of any clear 
notion of how a Communist economy 
would be organized. In the writings of 
the great founders of communism there is 
virtually nothing on this subject. This gap 
was not an oversight, but was in fact a 
necessary consequence of the general theory 
of communism. That theory taught, in 
effect, that as a society moves inevitably 
from one level of development to another, 
there is no way of knowing what the next 
stage will demand until in fact it has ar- 
rived. Communism will supplant and de- 
stroy the market economy of capitalism. 
What will its own economy be like? That 
we cannot know until we are there and 
have a chance to see what the world looks 
like without any institution resembling an 
economic market. The Manifesto, in fact, 
expresses a deep contempt for “utopian 
socialists” who propose “an organization of 
society specially contrived” by them, in- 
stead of waiting out the verdict of history 
and depending on the “spontaneous class 
organization of the proletariat.” The Com- 
munist economy would organize itself ac- 
cording to principles that would become 
apparent only when the arena had been 
cleared of the market principle. 

Operating then, in this vacuum of guid- 
ance left behind by their prophets, how did 
the founders of the Soviet Union proceed 
to organize their new economy? The an- 
swer is that they applied ‘as faithfully as 
they could the teachings of their masters. 
Since those teachings were essentially nega- 
tive, their actions had to have the same qual- 
ity. They started by attempting to root out 
from the Russian scene every vestige of the 
market principle, even discouraging the use 
of money, which they hoped soon to abolish 
altogether. The production and distribution 
of goods were put under central direction, 
the theory being that the flow of goods would 
be directed by social need without reference 
to principles of profit and loss. This experi- 
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ment began in 1919 and came to an abrupt 
end in March of 1921. It was a catastrophic 
failure. It brought with it administrative 
chaos and an almost inconceivable disorder 
in economic affairs, culminating in appalling 
shortages of the most elementary necessities. 

Competent scholars estimate its cost in 
Russian lives at 5 million. 

The official Russian version of this experi- 
ment does not deny that it was an enormous 
failure. It attributes that failure to inex- 
perience and to a mythical continuation of 
military operations, which had in fact al- 
most wholly ceased. Meanwhile the Russian 
economy has been moving steadily toward 
the market principle. 

The flow of labor is controlled by wages, 
so that the price of labor is itself largely 
set by market forces. The spread from top 
to bottom of industrial wages is in many 
cases wider than it is in this country. Man- 
agerial efficiency is promoted by substantial 
economic incentives in the form of bonuses 
and even more substantial perquisites of 
various kinds, Enterprises are run on a 
profit-and-loss basis. Indeed, there are all 
the paraphernalia of an advanced commer- 
cial society, with lawyers, accountants, bal- 
ance sheets, taxes of many kinds, direct and 
indirect, and finally even the pressures of a 
creeping inflation, 

The allocation of resources in Russia prob- 
ably now comes about as close to being con- 
trolled by the market principle as is possible 
where the government owns all the instru- 
ments of production. Russian economists 
speak learnedly of following the method of 
balances. 

This impressive phrase stands for a very 
simple idea. It means that in directing pro- 
duction and establishing prices an effort is 
made to come out even, so that goods for 
which there is an insufficient demand will 
not pile up, while shortages will not develop 
in other fields where demand exceeds supply. 
The method of balances turns out to be 
something a lot of us learned about in 
school as the law of supply and demand. 

All of this is not to say that the Russian 
economy has fully realized the market prin- 
ciple. There are two obstacles that block 
such a development. The first lies in the fact 
that there is a painful tension between what 
has to be done to run the economy efficiently 
and what ought to be happening according 
to orthodox theory. The result is that the 
Russian economist has to be able to speak 
out of both sides of his mouth at the same 
time. He has to be prepared at all times 
for sudden shifts of the party line. If today 
he is condemned as an unprincipled revision- 
ist who apes capitalist methods, tomorrow 
he may be jerked from the scene for having 
fallen into a sterile orthodoxy, not realizing 
that Marxism is a developing and creative 
science. 

The other obstacle to the realization of a 
free market lies in the simple fact that the 
government owns the whole of industry. 
This means, for one thing, that the industrial 
units are huge, so that all of steel, or all of 
cosmetics, for example, is under a single 
direction. This naturally creates the eco- 
nomic condition known as oligopoly and the 
imperfectly functioning market which at- 
tends that condition. 

Furthermore, a realization of the market 
principle would require the managers of the 
various units of industry to act as if they 
were doing something they are not, that is, 
as if they were directing independent enter- 
prises. Understandably there is a consider- 
able reluctance to assume this fictitious role, 
since the manager’s reward for an incon- 
venient independence may well be a trip to 
Siberia where he is likely nowadays, they 
say, to be made chief bookkeeper in a tiny 
powerplant 300 miles from the nearest town. 
Meanwhile, a constant theme of complaint 
by Moscow against the managers is that 
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they are too “cousinly” with one another 
and that they are too addicted to “back 
scratching.” They ought to be acting like 
capitalistic entrepreneurs, but they find this 
a little difficult when they are all working 
for the same boss. 

One of the most familiar refrains of Com- 
munist propaganda is that “capitalism is 
dying of its internal contradictions.” In 
fact, it would be hard to imagine a system 
more tortured by internal contradictions 
than present-day Russia. It constantly has 
to preach one way and act another. When 
Russian economists and managers discover 
that they have to do something that seems 
to contradict the prophets, they usually 
don’t know which of three justifications— 
all hazardous—they ought to attempt: (1) 
To explain their action as a temporary de- 
parture from Marxist propriety to be cor- 
rected in a more propitious future; (2) to 
show that what they are doing can be justi- 
fied by the inherited text if it is read care- 
fully and between the lines; or (3) to in- 
voke the cliche that Marxism is a progres- 
sive science that learns by experience—we 
can’t, after all, expect Marx, Engels, and 
Lenin to have foreseen everything. 

These inner tensions and perplexities help 
to explain the startling “shifts in the party 
line" that characterize all of the Communist 
countries. It is true that these shifts some- 
times reflect the outcome of a subterranean 
personal power struggle within the party. 
But we must remember that they also at 
times result from the struggles of conscien- 
tious men trying to fit an inconvenient text 
to the facts of reality. 

The yawning gap in Communist theory, by 
which it says nothing about how the econ- 
omy shall be run except that it shall not be 
by the market principle, will continue to 
create tensions, probably of mounting in- 
tensity, within and among the Communist 
nations, The most painful compromise that 
it has so far necessitated occurred when it 
was decided that trade among the satellite 
countries should be governed by the prices 
set on the world market. 

This embarrassing concession to neces- 
sity recognized, on the one hand, that a 
price cannot be meaningful unless it is set 
by something like a market, and, on the 
other, the inability of the Communist sys- 
tem to develop a reliable pricing system 
within its own government-managed econ- 
omy. 

The Communist theory has now had a 
chance to prove itself by an experience ex- 
tending over two generations in a great 
nation of huge human and material re- 
sources. What can we learn from this ex- 
perience? We can learn, first of all, that 
it is impossible to rum an advanced econ- 
omy successfully without resort to some 
variant of the market principle. In time of 
war, when costs are largely immaterial and 
all human efforts converge on a single goal, 
the market principle can be subordinated. 
In a primitive society, where men live on 
the verge of extinction and all must be con- 
tent with the same meager ration, the mar- 
ket principle largely loses its relevance. But 
when society’s aim is to satisfy divers human 
wants and to deploy its productive facilities 
in such a way as to satisfy those wants in 
accordance with their intensity—their in- 
tensity as felt by those who have the wants— 
there is and can be no substitute for the 
market principle. This the Russian ex- 
perience proves abundantly. That expe- 
rience also raises serious doubt whether the 
market principle can be realized within an 
economy wholly owned by the government. 

The second great lesson of the Russian 
experience is of deeper import. It is that 
communism is utterly wrong about its most 
basic premise, the premise that underlies 
everything it has to say about economics, 
law, philosophy, morality, and religion. 
Communism starts with the proposition that 
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there are no universal truths or general 
truths of human nature. According to its 
teachings there is nothing one human age 
can say to another about the proper ordering 
of society or about such subjects as justice, 
freedom, and equality. Everything depends 
on the stage of society and the economic 
class that is in power at a particular time. 

In the light of this fundamental belief— 
or rather, this unbending and all-pervasive 
disbelief—it is clear why communism had 
to insist that what was true for capitalism 
could not be true for communism. Among 
the truths scheduled to die with capitalism 
was the notion that economic life could be 
usefully ordered by a market. If this truth 
seems still to be alive, orthodox Communist 
doctrine has to label it as an illusion, a ghost 
left behind by an age now being surpassed. 
At the present time this particular capitalist 
ghost seems to have moved in on the Rus- 
sian economy and threatens to become a 
permanent guest at the Communist banquet. 
Let us hope it will soon be joined by some 
other ghosts, such as freedom, political 
equality, religion, and constitutionalism. 

This brings me to the Communist view of 
law and politics. Of the Communist legal 
and political philosophy, we can almost say 
that there is none. This lack is, again, not 
an accident, but is an integral part of the 
systematic negations which make up the 
Communist philosophy. 

According to Marx and Engels the whole 
life of any society is fundamentally de- 
termined by the organization of its economy. 
What men will believe; what gods, if any, 
they will worship; how they will choose their 
leaders or let their leaders choose themselves; 
how they will interpret the world about 
them; all of these are basically determined 
by economic interests and relations. In the 
jargon of communism: religion, morality, 
philosophy, political science and law con- 
stitute a superstructure which reflects the 
underlying economic organization of a par- 
ticular society. It follows that subjects 
which fall within the superstructure permit 
of no general truths; for example, what is 
true for law and political science under cap- 
italism cannot be true under communism. 

I have said we can almost assert that there 
is no Communist philosophy of law and 
political science. The little there is can be 
briefly stated. It consists in the assumption 
that after the revolution there will be a dic- 
tatorship (called the dictatorship of the 
proletariat) and that this dictatorship will 
for a while find it necessary to utilize some 
of the familiar political and legal institu- 
tions, such as courts. (There is an in- 
credibly tortured literature about just how 
these institutions are to be utilized and with 
what modifications.) When, however, ma- 
ture communism is achieved, law and the 
state, in the consecrated phrase, “will wither 
away.” There will be no voting, no parlia- 
ments, no judges, no policemen, no prisons, 
no problems. There will simply be factories 
and fields and a happy populace peacefully 
reveling in the abundance of their output. 

As with economic theory, there was a time 
in the history of the Soviet regime when an 
attempt was made to take seriously the ab- 
surdities of this Communist theory of law 
and state. For about a decade during the 
thirties an influential doctrine was called 
the commodity exchange theory of law. Ac- 
cording to this theory, the fundamental fact 
about capitalism is that it is built on the 
economic institution of exchange. In ac- 
cordance with the doctrine of the “super- 
structure” all political and legal institutions 
under capitalism must therefore be perme- 
ated and shaped by the concept of exchange. 
Indeed, the theory went further. Even the 
rules of morality are based on exchange, for 
is there not a kind of tacit deal implied even 
in the Golden Rule, “Do unto others, as you 
would be done by”? Now the realization of 
communism, which is the negation of capi- 
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talism, requires the utter rooting out of any 
notion of exchange in the Communist econ- 
omy. But, when exchange has disappeared, 
the political, legal, and moral superstruc- 
ture that was built on it will also disappear. 
Therefore, under mature communism there 
will not only be no capitalistic legal and 
political institutions, there will be no law 
whatever, no state, no morality—for all of 
these in some measure reflect the underlying 
notion of an exchange or deal among men. 

The high priest of this doctrine was 
Eugene Pashukanis. His reign came to an 
abrupt end in 1937 as the inconvenience of 
his teachings began to become apparent. 
With an irony befitting the career of one 
who predicted that communism would bring 
an end to law and legal processes. Pashu- 
kanis was quietly taken off and shot without 
even the semblance of a trial. 

As in the case of economics, since Pa- 
shukanis’ liquidation there has developed in 
Russian intellectual life a substantial gray 
market for capitalistic legal and political 
theories. But, where Russian economists 
seem ashamed of their concessions to the 
market principle, Russian lawyers openly 
boast of their legal and political system, 
claiming for it that it does everything that 
equivalent bourgeois institutions do, only 
better. This boast has to be muted some- 
what, because it still remains a matter of 
dogma that under mature communism law 
and the state will disappear. This embar- 
rassing aspect of their inherited doctrine the 
Soviet theorists try to keep as much as pos- 
sible under the table. They cannot, however, 
openly renounce it without heresy, and 
heresy in the Soviet Union, be it remem- 
bered, still requires a very active taste for 
extinction. 

One of the leading books on Soviet legal 
and political theory is edited by a lawyer 
who is well known in this country, the late 
Andrei Vishinsky. In the table-pounding 
manner he made famous in the U.N., Vi- 
shinsky praises Soviet legal and political 
institutions to the skies and contrasts their 
wholesome purity with the putrid vapors 
emanating from the capitalist countries. He 
points out, for example, that in Russia the 
voting age is 18, while in many capitalist 
countries it is 21. 

The capitalists thus disenfranchise mil- 
lions of young men and women, because, 
says Vishinsky, it is feared they may not yet 
have acquired a properly safe bourgeois 
mentality. As one reads arguments like this 
spelled out with the greatest solemnity, and 
learns all about the safeguards of the Soviet 
Constitution, it comes as a curious shock to 
find it openly declared that in the Soviet 
Union only one political party can legally 
exist and that the Soviet Constitution is the 
only constitution in the world which frankly 
declares the directing role of the party in the 
state. 

One wonders what all the fuss about vot- 
ing qualifications is about if the voters are 
in the end permitted only to vote for the 
candidates chosen by the only political 
party permitted to exist. The plain fact is, 
of course, that everything in the Soviet Con- 
stitution relating to public participation in 
political decisions is a facade concealing the 
real instrument of power that lies in the 
Communist Party. It has been said that 
hypocrisy is vice’s tribute to virtue. The 
holding of elections in which the electorate 
is given no choice may similarly be described 
as an attempt by communism to salve its un- 
easy conscience. Knowing that it cannot 
achieve representative democracy, it seems 
to feel better if it adopts its empty forms. 

When one reflects on it, it is an astounding 
thing that a great and powerful nation in 
the second half of the 20th century should 
still leave its destinies to be determined by 
intraparty intrigue, that it should have 
developed no political institutions capable 
of giving to its people a really effective voice 
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in their government, that it should lack any 
openly declared and lawful procedure by 
which the succession of one rule to another 
could be determined. Some are inclined to 
seek an explanation for this condition in 
Russian history with its bloody and irreg- 
ular successions of czars. But this is to 
forget that even in England, the mother of 
parliaments, there were once in time long 
gone by, some pretty raw doings behind pal- 
ace walls and some unseemly and even bloody 
struggles for the throne. 

But where other nations have worked 
gradually toward stable political institutions 
guaranteeing the integrity of their govern- 
ments, Russia has remained in a state of ar- 
rested development. That state will continue 
until the Russian leaders have the courage 
to declare openly that the legal and politi- 
cal philosophy of Marx, Engels and Lenin is 
fundamentally mistaken and must be aban- 
doned. 

How heavy the burden of the inherited 
Communist philosophy is becomes clear 
when the concept of law itself is under dis- 
cussion. Throughout the ages, among men 
of all nations and creeds, law has generally 
been thought of as a curb on arbitrary 
power. It has been conceived as a way of 
substituting reason for force in the decision 
of disputes, thus liberating human energies 
for the pursuit of alms more worthy of man’s 
destiny than brute survival or the domina- 
tion of one’s fellows. No one has supposed 
that these ideals have ever been fully real- 
ized in any society. Like every human in- 
stitution, law is capable of being exploited 
for selfish purposes and of losing its course 
through a confusion of purposes. But dur- 
ing most of the world’s history, men have 
thought that the questions worthy of dis- 
cussion were how the institutions of law 
could be shaped so that they might not be 
perverted into instruments of power or lose 
the sense of their high mission through sloth 
or ignorance. 

What is the Communist attitude toward 
this intellectual enterprise in which so many 
great thinkers of so many past ages have 
joined? Communism consigns all of it to 
the ashcan of history as a fraud and delu- 
sion, beneath the contempt of Communist 
science. How, then, is law defined today in 
Russia? We have an authoritative answer. 
It is declared to be the totality of the rules 
of conduct expressing the will of the domi- 
nant class, designed to promote those rela- 
tionships that are advantageous and agree- 
able to the dominant class. 

Law in the Soviet Union is not conceived 
as a check on power, it is openly and proud- 
ly an expression of power. In this concep- 
tion surely, if anywhere, the bankruptcy of 
communism as a moral philosophy openly 
declares itself. 

It is vitally important to emphasize again 
that all of the truly imposing absurdities 
achieved by Communist thought—in what- 
ever field: in economics, in politics, in law, 
in morality—that all of these trace back to 
a single common source. That origin lies in 
a belief that nothing of universal validity 
can be said of human nature, that there are 
no principles, values or moral truths that 
stand above a particular age or a particular 
phase in the evolution of society. This pro- 
found negation lies at the very heart of the 
Communist philosophy and gives to it both 
its motive force and its awesome capacity 
for destruction. 

It is this central negation that makes com- 
munism radically inconsistent with the ideal 
of human freedom. As with other “bour- 
geois” virtues, once dismissed contemptu- 
ously, Soviet writers have now taken up the 
line that only under communism can men 
realize true freedom. This line may even 
have a certain persuasiveness for Russians 
in that individuals tend to prize those free- 
doms they are familiar with and not to miss 
those they have never enjoyed. A Russian 
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transplanted suddenly to American soil 
might well feel for a time unfree in the 
sense that he would be confronted with the 
burden of making choices that he was un- 
accustomed to making and that he would 
regard as onerous. But the problem of free- 
dom goes deeper than the psychological con- 
ditioning of any particular individual. It 
touches the very roots of man’s fundamental 
conception of himself. 

The Communist philosophy is basically in- 
consistent with the ideal of freedom because 
it denies that there can be any standard of 
moral truth by which the actions of any 
given social order may be judged. If the 
individual says to government, “Thus far 
may you go, but no farther,” he necessarily 
appeals to some principle of rightness that 
stands above his particular form of govern- 
ment. It is precisely the possibility of any 
such standard that communism radically 
and uncompromisingly denies. Marx and 
Engels had nothing but sneers for the idea 
that there are eternal truths, such as free- 
dom, justice, etc, that are common to all 
states of society. 

They contend that there are no eternal 
truths. All ideas of right and wrong come 
from the social system under which one lives. 
If that system requires tyranny and oppres- 
sion then tyranny and oppression must with- 
in that system be accepted; there can be no 
higher court of appeal. 

Not only do the premises of Communist 
philosophy make any coherent theory of 
freedom impossible, but the actual structure 
of the Soviet regime is such that no true 
sense of freedom can ever develop under 
it. To see why this is so, it is useful to 
accept the Communist ideology provisionally 
and reason the matter out purely in terms 
of what may be called human engineering. 
Let us concede that a struggle for political 
power goes on in all countries and let us 
assume in keeping with Marxist views that 
this struggle has absolutely nothing to do 
with right and wrong. Even from this per- 
versely brutal point of view, it is clear why 
a sense of freedom can never develop under 
the Soviet regime. In a constitutional de- 
mocracy the struggle for political power is as- 
signed to a definite arena; it is roped off, so 
to speak, from the rest of life. In the So- 
viet Union, on the other hand, there is no 
clear distinction between politics and eco- 
nomics, or between politics and other hu- 
man activities. No barriers exist to define 
what is a political question and what is 
not. Instead of being ordered and canalized 
as it is in constitutional democracies, the 
struggle for political power in Russia per- 
vades, or can at any time, pervade every 
department of life. For this reason there 
is no area of human interest—the intellec- 
tual, literary, scientific, artistic or religious— 
that may not at any time become a battile- 
ground of this struggle. 

Take, for example, the situation of a So- 
viet architect. Today without doubt he 
enjoys a certain security; he is not likely 
to lie awake fearing the dread knock at the 
door at midnight. Furthermore, he may 
mow see opening before him in the prac- 
tice of his profession a degree of artistic 
freedom that his predecessors did not en- 
joy. But he can never be sure that he 
will not wake up tomorrow morning and 
read in the papers that a new line has been 
laid down for architecture, since his profes- 
sion, like every other, can at any moment 
be drawn into the struggle for power. He 
can never know the security enjoyed by 
those who live under a system where the 
struggle for political power is fenced off, as 
it were, from the other concerns of life. 
When Soviet politics invades a field like 
architecture, it cannot be said to spread 
beyond its proper boundaries, for it has 
none. It is precisely this defect in the So- 
viet regime that in the long run prevents 
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the realization of the ideal of freedom un- 
der communism. 

It is only in the constitutional democra- 
cies that the human spirit can be perma- 
nently free to unfold itself in as many di- 
rections as are opened up for it by its cre- 
ative urge. Only such governments can 
achieve diversity without disintegration, for 
only they know the full meaning of those 
wise restraints that make men free, 

Since the Communist philosophy of his- 
tory is the central core of its ideology, that 
philosophy has of necessity permeated every 
theme I have so far discussed. Briefly 
stated, the Communist philosophy of his- 
tory is that man does not make history, but 
is made by it. 

Though communism denies to man the 
capacity to shape his own destiny, it does 
accord to him a remarkable capacity to fore- 
see in great detail just what the future will 
impose on him. The literature of commu- 
nism is full of prophecies, tacit, and ex- 
plicit. Probably no human faith ever 
claimed so confidently that it knew so 
much about the future. Certainly none 
ever ran up a greater number of bad guesses. 
On a rough estimate the Communist record 
for mistaken prophecies stands at about 100 
percent. 

Among the conclusions about the future 
that were implicit in the Communist phi- 
losophy, or were drawn from it by its proph- 
ets, we can name the following: 

That communism will first establish it- 
self In countries of the most advanced capi- 
talism; 

That in such countries society will grad- 
ually split itself into two classes, with the 
Tich becoming fewer and richer, the labor- 
ing masses sinking steadily to a bare level 
of existence; 

That under capitalism colonialism will in- 
crease as each capitalistic nation seeks more 
rons more outlets for its surplus produc- 

on; 

That in capitalist countries labor unions 
will inevitably take the lead in bringing 
about the Communist revolution; 

That as soon as communism is firmly es- 
tablished steps will be taken toward the 
elimination of the capitalist market and 
capitalist political and legal institutions; 
et cetera. 

As with other aspects of communism, this 
record of bad is no accident. It 
derives from the basic assumption of Marx- 
ism that man has no power to mold his in- 
stitutions to meet problems as they arise, 
that he is caught up in a current of history 
which carries him inevitably toward his pre- 
destined goal. A philosophy which embraces 
this view of man’s plight is constitutionally 
incapable of predicting the steps man will 
take to shape his own destiny, precisely be- 
cause it has in advance declared any such 
steps to be impossible. Communism in this 
respect is like a man standing on the bank 
of a rising river and observing what appears 
to be a log lodged against the opposite shore. 
Assuming that what he observes is an inert 
object, he naturally predicts that the log 
will eventually be carried away by the rising 
flood waters. When the log turns out to be 
a living creature and steps safely out of the 
water, the observer is, of course, profoundly 
surprised. Communism, it must be con- 
fessed, has shown a remarkable capacity to 
absorb such shocks, for it has survived many 
of them. In the long run, however, it seems 
inevitable that the Communist brain will 
inflict serious damage upon itself by the tor- 
tured rationalizations with which it has to 
explain each successive bad guess. 

This brings us to the final issue. Why is 
it that with all its brutalities and absurdi- 
ties communism still retains an active appeal 
for the minds and hearts of many intelligent 
men and women? For we must never forget 
that this appeal does exist. 
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It is true that in the United States and 
many other countries the fringe of serious 
thought represented by active Communist 
belief has become abraded to the point of 
near extinction. It is also the fact that 
many people everywhere adhere to groups 
dominated by Communist leadership who 
have only the slightest inkling of commu- 
nism as a system of ideas. Then again we 
must remember that in the Communist 
countries themselves there are many intelli- 
gent, loyal, and hard-working citizens, 
thoroughly acquainted with the Communist 
philosophy, who view that philosophy with 
a quiet disdain, not unmixed with a certain 
sardonic pleasure of the sort that goes with 
witnessing, from a choice seat, a comedy of 
errors that is unfortunately also a tragedy. 
Finally, we must not confuse every gain of 
communism with a gain of adherents to 
Communist beliefs. In particular, we should 
not mistake the acceptance of technical and 
economic aid from Moscow as a conversion 
to the Communist faith, though the contacts 
thus established may of course open the way 
for a propagation of that faith. 

With all this said, and with surface ap- 
pearance discounted in every proper way, the 
tragic fact remains that communism as a 
faith remains a potent force in the world 
of ideas today. It is an even more tragic 
fact that that faith can sometimes appeal 
not only to opportunists and adventurers, 
but also to men of dedicated idealism. How 
does this come about? 

To answer this question we have to ask an- 
other: What are the ingredients that go to 
make up a successful fighting faith, a faith 
that will enlist the devotion and fanaticism 
of its adherents, that will let loose on the 
world that unaccommodating creature, the 
true believer? 

I think that such a faith must be made 
up of at least three ingredients. 

First. It must lift its adherents above the 
dread sense of being alone and make them 
feel themselves members of a brotherhood. 

Second. It must make its adherents be- 
Neve that in working for the objectives of 
their faith they are moving in step with 
nature, or with the forces of history, or with 
the divine will. 

Third. It must be a faith that gives to its 
adherents a sense of being lifted above the 
concerns that consume the lives of the non- 
believing. 

All of these ingredients are furnished in 
abundance by communism. In the Commu- 
nist philosophy the first two ingredients are 
fused into one doubly effective amalgam. To 
become a Communist is no longer to be alone, 
but to join in the march of a great, op- 
pressed mass of humanity called the prole- 
tariat. This silent, faceless army is being 
carried ineyitably to its goal by the unseen 
forces of history. There is thus a double 
indentification. History belongs to the pro- 
letariat, the proletariat belongs to history. 
By joining in this great march the Commu- 
nist not only gains human companions but 
a sense of responding to the great pull of the 
universe itself. 

Now, the picture I have just painted is 
not one that even the most devout Com- 
munist can comfortably carry about with 
him at all times. Indeed, there are prob- 
ably few Communists who do not, even in 
their moments of highest faith, sense some 
of the fictions and contradictions of the 
dogma to which they are committed. The 
absurdities of the Communist ideology are, 
however, by no means immediately apparent 
to the new convert, who is likely to be in- 
trigued rather by the difficulty of under- 
standing them. The old believer sees no 
reason to point out these absurdities, partly 
because he does not wish to undermine the 
faith of the young, and partly because he 
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has become inured to them, has learned to 
live with them at peace, and does not want 
to disturb his own adjustment to them. 

One of the key fictions of the Communist 
edifice of thought is the belief that there 
is in modern industrial society an identifi- 
able class of people called the proletariat. 
That such a class would develop was not a 
bad guess in 1848 and Marx had other econ- 
omists with him in making this guess, As 
usual, history perversely took the wrong 
turn. And as usual, this has caused com- 
munism no particular embarrassment, for it 
continues—with diminished ardor, to be 
sure—to talk about the proletariat as if it 
were actually there. But professing to see 
things that are not there is often a sign of 
faith and furnishes, in any event, a bond of 
union among believers. 

To many of its American critics, commu- 
nism has appeared as a kind of nightmare. 
Like awakened sleepers still recoiling from 
the shock of their dream, these critics forget 
that the nightmare is after all shot through 
and through with absurdities. The result 
is to lend to the Communist ideology a sub- 
stance that in fact it does not possess. If in 
moments of doubt the Communist is inclined 
to feel that his philosophy is made of air 
and tinsel, he is reassured and brought back 
into the fold when he recalls that its critics 
have declared this philosophy to be pro- 
foundly and powerfully vicious. 

Part of the tarnish that an uncompliant 
history has visited on the Communist 
prophecies has in recent years been re- 
moved by the achievements of Russian tech- 
nology. It is now possible to identify com- 
munism with the land that has the highest 
school buildings, the hugest outdoor rallies, 
the most colossal statues and the space 
satellites that weigh the most tons. It is 
not difficult to make all this appear as a 
kind of belated flowering of the promises 
communism began holding out more than a 
hundred years ago. It is easy to make men 
forget that none of the solid accomplish- 
ments of modern Russia came about by 
methods remotely resembling anything an- 
ticipated by Marx, Engels, or Lenin. 

In suggesting the ingredients that go to 
make up a successful fighting faith, I stated 
that such a faith must be one “that gives 
to its adherents a sense of being lifted above 
the concerns that consume the lives of the 
nonbelieving.” I have purposely left this 
aspect of the Communist faith to the last 
for it is here that the truly nightmarish 
quality of that faith manifests itself. 

Not that it is any objection to a faith 
that it enables those sharing it to be indif- 
ferent to things that seem important to 
others. The crucial question is, what is it 
that men are told not to heed? As to the 
Communist faith there is no ambiguity on 
this score. It tells men to forget all the 
teachings of the ages about government, law 
and morality. We are told to cast off the 
intellectual burden left behind by men like 
Confucius, Mencius, Plato, Aristotle, St. 
Thomas, Kant, and Bentham. There are 
no “eternal truths” about society. There is 
no science of social architecture. Only the 
simple minded can believe that there are 
principles guiding the creation of sound legal 
and political institutions. For the enlight- 
ened there is only one rule: Smash the exist- 
ing bourgeois economic and legal order and 
leave the rest to the spontaneous class or- 
ganization of the proletariat. 

In diplomatic dealings the Russians dis- 
play great respect for American military 
and economic power, but consider us hope- 
lessly naive in matters political. We are 
still concerned with trifles they feel them- 
selves long since to have left behind, trifles 
like: How do you help a people to realize 
self-government who have had no experi- 
ence with its necessary forms and restraints? 
How following the overthrow of a tyranny do 
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you suggest steps that will prevent an in- 
terim dictatorship from hardening into a 
second tyranny? 

It is not that the Communists have ideas 
about sound government that differ from 
ours, According to strict Communist theory 
there can be no ideas on such a subject. If 
a gray market for such ideas has gradually 
developed in Russia it has not yet reached 
the point of being ready for the export 
trade. Russia has engineers able to help 
the underdeveloped countries build roads and 
dams, and there is no reason to question 
the competence of these engineers. But 
whoever heard of Russia sending an expert 
in political institutions to help a new coun- 
try design an appropriate form of representa- 
tive self-government? Not only would such 
a mission stand in ludicrous incongruity 
with the present situation of the Commu- 
nist countries in Europe; it would be a 
repudiation of the basic premises of the 
whole Communist philosophy. 

Even in the economic field, Russia really 
has nothing to offer the rest of the world 
but negations. For a long time after the 
establishment of the Soviet regime it was 
actively disputed in Russia whether for com- 
munism there is any such thing as an eco- 
nomic law. 

Communistic ideology has had gradually 
to bend before the plain fact that such laws 
exist. But Russia has as yet developed no 
economic institutions that are more than 
distorted shadows of their capitalist equiv- 
alents. Russia may help a new country 
to develop electric power. It has nothing to 
say about the social institutions that will 
determine how that power will be utilized 
for the good of the whole people. 

This great vacuum that lies in the heart 
of communism explains not only why its 
philosophy is in the long run so destructive 
of everything human, but why in the short 
run it can be so successful. Consider, for 
example, what it can offer to the leader of 
a successful revolution. A cruel dictator- 
ship has been overthrown. It had to be 
overthrown by force because it permitted no 
elections or never counted the vote honestly. 
Following the successful revolt, there must 
be an interval during which order is kept by 
something approaching a dictatorship. 
Sooner or later, if the revolution is not to 
belie its democratic professions, some move- 
ment must be made toward representative 
self-government. This is a period of great 
difficulty. There is no mystery about its 
problems. They fit into an almost classic 
pattern known from antiquity. The revolu- 
tionary leaders must find some accommoda- 
tion with what is left of the old regime. 
Sooner or later the firing squad must be re- 
tired: Even when this is done vengeful 
hatreds continue to endanger the successful 
operation of parliamentary government. 
Among the revolutionary party, men who 
were once united in overthrowing plain in- 
justice become divided on the question what 
constitutes a just new order. Militant zeal- 
ots, useful in the barricades, are too rough 
for civil government and must be curbed. 
If curbed too severely, they may take up 
arms against the new government, et cetera. 
What can communism offer the revolu- 
tionary leader caught in this ancient and 
familiar quandary? It can, of course, offer 
him material aid. But it can offer him 
something more significant and infinitely 
more dangerous, a clear conscience in tak- 
ing the easy course. It can tell him to for- 
get about elections and his promises of 
democracy and freedom. It can support 
this advice with an imposing library of 
pseudo-science clothing despotism with the 
appearance of intellectual respectability. 

The internal stability of the present Rus- 
sian Government lends an additional persua- 
siveness to this appeal. If Russia can get 
along without elections, why can’t we? Men 
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forget that it is a common characteristic of 
dictatorships to enjoy internal truces that 
may extend over decades, only to have the 
struggle for power renew itself when the 
problem of a succession arises. This is a 
pattern written across centuries of man’s 
struggle for forms of government consistent 
with human dignity. It is said that the 
struggle for power cannot under modern 
conditions, with modern armies and modern 
weapons, take the form of a prolonged civil 
war. That is no doubt true in a developed 
economy like that of Russia. The shift in 
power when it comes may involve only a 
few quick maneuvers within the apparatus 
of the party, which have their only outward 
manifestation in purges or banishments that 
seal the results. But the fact remains that 
the fate of millions will be determined by 
processes which take no account of their in- 
terests or wishes, in which they are granted 
no participation, and which they are not 
even permitted to observe. 

It must not be forgotten that modern 
Russia was for an indefinite period prior to 
1953 governed by a tyranny. This is ad- 
mitted in Russia today. To be sure, the 
term “tyranny” is not used, because accord- 
ing to the Communist philosophy a term like 
that betokens a naive and outdated view of 
the significance of governmental forms. 
The Soviet term is “the cult of personality.” 
According to the official explanation Stalin 
and his followers in some mysterious way 
became infected with a mistaken view of 
Stalin's proper role. According to ancient 
wisdom this was because Stalin ruled with- 
out the check of constitutional forms and 
without effective popular participation in his 
government. In the words of Aristotle, 
written some 23 centuries ago, “This is why 
we do not permit a man to rule, but the 
principle of law, because a man rules in his 
own interest, and becomes a tyrant.” 

It is plain that Stalin at some point be- 
came a tyrant. According to Aristotle this 
was because Russia did not base its govern- 
ment on the principle of law. According to 
the Communist theory some inexplicable 
slippage of the gears, some accidental coun- 
tercurrent of history, led Stalin to embrace 
incorrect notions about himself. 

If mankind is to survive at a level of 
dignity worthy of its great past, we must 
help the world recapture some sense of the 
teachings of the great thinkers of former 
ages. It must come again to see that sound 
legal and political institutions not only ex- 
press man’s highest ideal of what he may 
become, but that they are indispensable in- 
struments for enabling him to realize that 
ideal. It would be comforting to believe 
that the forces of history are working in- 
evitably toward this realization and that we 
too are cooperating with the inevitable. We 
can only hope that this is so. But we can 
know that the forces of human life, 
struggling to realize itself on its highest 
plane, are working with us and that those 
forces need our help desperately. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1960 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 

Without objection, the Chair lays be- 
fore the Senate the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 12580), the social se- 
curity amendments of 1960. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
it is my happy personal recollection that 
25 years ago I was a Member of the Con- 
gress that overwhelmingly enacted the 
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most humane and advanced social leg- 
islation in our Nation’s history—the 
Social Security Act. 

I have stated before, and I shall again, 
that this is one of the many imprints 
Franklin D. Roosevelt has left upon the 
pages of our Nation’s history, an imprint 
that we hope and believe will endure 
forever. 

Also, it is a happy recollection that 
later, as a member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I helped draft the present lib- 
eralized and expanded social security 
program. In fact, some of the para- 
graphs that are now in the Social Se- 
curity Act were originally in my own 
handwriting and produced as 25 of us, 
Republicans and Democrats alike, sat in 
a nonpartisan and a nonpolitical manner, 
in our shirt sleeves, and helped draft the 
amended and liberalized social security 
law during the 81st Congress. 

Mr. President, America has never been 
a Nation content to stand still and rest 
on the laurels of the past. 

It has been our tradition and our his- 
tory always to move forward, always to 
take newer and greater steps in the in- 
terest of the welfare of the American 
people. Piecemeal, patchwork and after- 
the-fact legislation has proved to be in- 
adequate to meet the needs of our elderly 
citizens. We must learn to anticipate 
needs, not to be tangled in the confusion 
of interpreting them long after they 
have swept onto the scene. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, the 
legislative proposal reported from the 
Committee on Finance and now before 
the Senate, will not meet, nor does it 
Seriously attempt to meet, the needs of 
the day. It represents, however, a step 
in the right direction. The same is true 
with regard to the proposed substitute 
offered by the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Javrrs!. 
Frankly, I do not particularly like the 
approach of the substitute proposal, but 
I intend to be present and to listen to 
all of the arguments made for and 
against it before the vote is taken. 

The bill before us at least recognizes 
the need for a medical care plan for the 
aged. I suppose this is in itself some- 
what of an achievement, considering the 
tremendous opposition to the concept 
from the American Medical Association 
and from other “ice age” oriented 
groups. 

In speaking in this manner of the 
American Medical Association, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I am not referring to the fine pro- 
fessional men who are the physicians 
and surgeons of the United States. Iam 
referring to the House of Delegates of 
the American Medical Association, the 
little group of willful men in control of 
the American Medical Association who 
operate one of the most powerful lobbies 
in Washington, D.C.; men who are not 
truly representative of the physicians 
and surgeons of this country. 

The fact is that in my State of Ohio, 
in the neighborhood State of Pennsyl- 
vania, in the State of New Jersey, and I 
believe in the State of New York, and 
elsewhere, physicians and surgeons on 
every occasion, when a referendum has 
been taken on the question, “Do you de- 
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sire to join the social security system?” 
have voted in every instance in the af- 
firmative as they did in Ohio by 68 per- 
cent, expressing the will of the rank and 
file of the medical men of the country to 
join the social security system. Despite 
this, the reactionary House of Delegates 
of the American Medical Association is 
constantly lobbying to prevent the inclu- 
sion of physicians and surgeons under 
the beneficient provisions of our social 
security law. 

In fact, we have reached the situation 
where practically the only group of pro- 
fessional men in the United States not 
included within the social security sys- 
tem are the physicians and surgeons. 

Mr. President, I am one who believes 
that our social security system should be 
made universal, that it should apply to 
all employees and to all self-employed. 
We should provide that upon retirement 
or upon disability those who are covered 
by the social security program will re- 
ceive not a mere handout but an ade- 
quate sum, in order that, with whatever 
little savings they have been able to ac- 
quire during lifetimes of constructive 
effort, they may live in some comfort and 
with dignity. 

The simple fact, Mr. President, is that 
medical expenses rise with a person’s 
years. At the same time, for most peo- 
ple, the ability to meet those needs de- 
clines rapidly once the person is off the 
payroll as an employee. 

Mr. President, it is a unique circum- 
stance that in the other body a bill has 
been introduced to permit physicians 
and surgeons to be covered by social se- 
curity on an optional basis instead of on 
a compulsory basis. Think of that sort 
of outrage which is sought to be perpe- 
trated upon our social security system, 
which all of us desire to continue to be 
actuarially sound. 

Our social security system was actu- 
arially sound and is actuarially sound. 

Of course, this proposal for optional 
coverage for physicians and surgeons 
will not get to first base. It will be 
shelved in the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives, 
as it should be. Assuming any group of 
professional men could get away with 
going into the social security system on 
an optional basis instead of on a compul- 
sory basis, all the young men in that pro- 
fession would not be at all interested in 
doing so. Naturally they would wait un- 
til they became 63 years of age to join 
the social security system, and then 
would soon share in its benefits. 

If the medical profession really has the 
audacity to claim it is entitled to that 
treatment, where would we stop? Why 
should not a garage mechanic or anyone 
else be entitled to go into the system on a 
voluntary basis instead of on a compul- 
sory basis? Within 6 months’ time the 
social security system would no longer be 
actuarially sound. 

Mr. President, we sometimes lose sight 
of the fact that we are dealing with peo- 
ple, with human beings instead of mere 
statistics. In this expanding system of 
safeguards against the hazards, the 
cruelties, and the penalties of old age 
new concepts of security and human dig- 
nity are involved, as well as a new re- 
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lationship between the individual and 
his Government. 

The hope we all cherish is an old age 
free from care and want. To that end 
men and women toil patiently and live 
closely, seeking to save something for the 
day when they can earn no more. The 
dignity of every American is involved in 
the legislative proposals which we in the 
Senate shall be considering during the 
present week. 

The bill before us, as reported from 
the Committee on Finance of the Sen- 
ate, provides a “means test,” sometimes 
called a “needs test,” which would be ap- 
plied before an individual could receive 
some of the benefits. A sick, elderly per- 
son would be forced to acknowledge pub- 
licly that he himself could not afford to 
take care of his medical and surgical 
needs before he could receive some of the 
benefits under the act. In effect, he 
would be receiving charity, a handout 
from our good Uncle Sam. 

Mr. President, something deep inside a 
person is offended if, after a lifetime of 
productive effort, all a retired or disabled 
person gets is a handout. 

Charity should never be the answer of 
American intelligence and sense of jus- 
tice to the problems of unemployment 
and indigent old age. 

The German Chancellor Bismarck, has 
been regarded by some people as the one 
who originated the first social security 
system. The fact is that Thomas Paine, 
the American Revolutionary War patriot, 
in 1795, while recuperating from an ill- 
ness in the home of the U.S. Ambassador 
to France, James Monroe, wrote: 

To preserve the benefits of what is called 
civilized life and to remedy at the same time 
the evil which it has produced, ought to be 
considered as one of the first objects of re- 
form legislation. 


He then proposed to create a national 
fund out of which a sum would be paid 
each year to every person living at the 
age of 50 years. 

It is noteworthy that in revolutionary 
times, 50 years of age was considered 
rather old. Just as noteworthy, in 1870, 
at the time that Otto von Bismarck was 
Chancellor of Germany, it was considered 
that 65 was elderly, and that the German 
Government should step in and with a 
social security program help the aged 
man of 65. 

In the Revolutionary War period age 
50 was considered old. In 1870, 65 was 
considered old. I know that the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CaRLSONI, who is now presiding in the 
chair, will agree with the junior Senator 
from Ohio, who has personally exceeded 
65 by some years, that 65 is not so old 
any more. As a trial lawyer who over 
the years has tried many, many per- 
sonal injury lawsuits involving damages 
claimed for deaths or permanent injuries, 
and who has introduced in evidence time 
and again the latest life insurance ex- 
pectancy tables, I say that in our lifetime 
we have seen the life expectancy of 
Americans climb and climb, so that a 
man or woman in his or her fifties has a 
life expectancy far exceeding the life 
expectancy of some years past. As soon 
as medical science discovers controls and 
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cures for cancer and heart disease our 
life expectancy will shoot even further 
upward. 

I am happy to say that there is every 
reason to believe that we are on the verge 
of making those discoveries. 

Tom Paine, back in the Revolutionary 
period, proposed that there be established 
a national fund that would provide the 
sum of 15 pounds per annum. He wrote, 
“This is not charity but a right, not a 
bounty but justice.” We can say that to- 
day of the social security system of our 
country. At that time Tom Paine, the 
pioneer, was advocating 15 pounds a 
year, which I estimate was a little over 
$5 per month. 

Mr. President, I have digressed for a 
moment from what I had intended to say 
to point out that our American social se- 
curity system was not obtained from 
Bismarck of Germany, but that it can 
be traced directly to an essay of Thomas 
Paine, written in 1795. 

The concept of our social security sys- 
tem applies to all alike. The wealthy 
and the poor are equal before it. 

All the millions of people who are 
covered are policyholders in the greatest 
insurance plan ever devised. 

I recall distinctly that when we were 
attempting to liberalize and extend this 
act in the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House of Representatives, short- 
sighted executives, the presidents of 
various life insurance companies, ap- 
peared before the committee and said 
that we were destroying private enter- 
prise, and that we were resorting to state 
socialism. 

Executives of insurance companies 
truly know now that the social security 
program, which was devised first by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, enacted into law 
by the Congress of the United States in 
1935, and signed on August 14, 1935, by 
President Roosevelt, has caused the indi- 
viduals covered to be security minded, to 
give thought—which frankly I was not 
giving at that time—to an old age free 
from care and want. At that time I was 
living from day to day, happily. How- 
ever, nowadays, due to the social mind- 
edness and social security consciousness 
of young and old alike the business of the 
private insurance companies of the 
United States has increased tenfold. 
They have all prospered. 

Some members of the house of dele- 
gates of the American Medical Associ- 
ation, the reactionary group heading the 
association, still talk about socialized 
medicine and about state socialism when 
they refer to the social security law 
which we enacted in the Congress 25 
years ago. It is noteworthy that some 
at that have sneeringly referred to this 
measure as a product of the New Deal 
and as New Deal legislation which should 
never have been enacted. When the 
Grand Old Party, of which I am not a 
member, had a President and control of 
both branches of the Congress through- 
out 1953 and 1954 no attempt was made 
to repeal this or any other so-called New 
Deal law, and no candidate for the Pres- 
idency of the United States would even 
think of criticizing our social security 
system and urge its repeal. It is a part 
of the fundamental law of our Nation 
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and it will endure forever for the welfare 
of all Americans. 

It is not a mere pension system. 
Rather, it is a national insurance plan, 
an old-age and survivors and disability 
system, not in competition with, but 
complementary and supplementary to, 
private insurance plans, The benefits an 
individual receives from it are rightfully 
his, not by reason of charity, but by rea- 
son of his premiums paid during his eco- 
nomically productive years. 

It is partly because of that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I look with some degree of 
apprehension on the pending legislative 
proposal reported by the Committee on 
Finance. I do not like to have any indi- 
vidual in this country, whether 65 years 
of age or 68 years of age, when calamity 
comes into the home, when surgery or 
hospitalization is necessary, to be obliged 
to take a means test, or to sign an affi- 
davit as to his need. The thing to do is 
to place this program under our social 
security system and to keep that system 
actuarily sound. It is reported by actu- 
aries of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare that the system 
could be kept actuarily sound by increas- 
ing the premium by one-fourth of 1 per- 
cent each year for employer and em- 
ployee, and by three-eighths of 1 per- 
cent being added to the premium of 
covered self-employed. 

My view is that this is the philosophy 
which should apply to all medical care 
for the aged. It should be made an in- 
tegral part of our social security system. 
Medical care should be the right of an 
elderly citizen for which he has paid and 
provided for in his earlier years. The 
Federal Government would be doing 
nothing more than providing the insur- 
ance system where private industry can- 
not do the job adequately. To do other- 
wise would be to scuttle our concept of 
social security. 

Mr. President, the committee proposal, 
it seems to me, is fiscally unsound. 
While it offers little, in some instances 
no more than $12 a month, it provides 
no means for raising the revenue for 
the pitiful additional benefits it offers. 

Incidentally, how much medical care 
will $12 a month bring? 

In reality, the pending proposal, while 
it has many meritorious features, is not 
the kind of truly national plan I should 
like to have carry forward our social 
security system to greater heights, and 
at the same time continue it on an 
actuarily sound basis. 

First, it relies on action being taken 
by the individual States before the Fed- 
eral Government can participate. We 
would have 50 separate and distinct 
programs of medical care for the aged 
if and when all the States adopted some 
plan or other. 

Secondly, the plans would vary from 
State to State. We are saying to our 
elderly citizens, who may desperately 
need surgical care and extended hospital 
treatment, “If you live in such and such 
a State, you will receive some help, small 
though it may be, but if you get sick in 
another State, then you may not receive 
any help.” 

For example, let us assume that the 
State of Hawaii adopted a program 
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under this act. To a resident of Hawaii 
we would say, “Since you live in the 
State of Hawaii, you get such and such 
an amount.” We would say to a person 
living in a State with a less adequate 
plan, “Since the general assembly of 
your State is not as liberal as the State 
of Hawaii or some of the other States, 
you will receive a lesser amount.” It 
seems to me to be rather archaic in the 
space age to adopt this approach toward 
the health and welfare of our aged. 

That part of the bill which provides 
medical care for the aged, as reported 
from the Committee on Finance, offers 
empty promises to some Americans. By 
innuendo, at least, it refutes the prin- 
ciples on which our social security sys- 
tem is based and detracts from the fun- 
damental American concept of the dig- 
nity of the individual. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] has intro- 
duced an amendment supplementary to 
the committee proposal which is in- 
estimably more suited to handle this 
problem. It would make medical care 
for those 68 and over presently covered 
by social security a part of our overall 
social security program. The amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico would provide increased benefits 
for hospitalization and for medical care 
and nursing. It would provide the basic 
needed benefits; namely, hospitalization 
up to 120 days, nursing home care up 
to 240 days, nursing and other health 
services at home up to 360 days, and 
outpatient diagnostic service. 

These are the benefits which Amer- 
ican people need and want. The pro- 
posal which comes to us from the Com- 
mittee on Finance has many meritorious 
aspects, but I hope that on the floor of 
the Senate, as we proceed throughout 
this week, we shall by amendment to 
the committee bill further improve and 
expand the benefits which the aged men 
and women of our country are entitled 
to receive. 

Of course, any proposal we enact, 
whether it be the committee proposal 
or the one offered by the Senator from 
New Mexico, will not be socialistic, de- 
spite statements made by a few reac- 
tionary members of the house of dele- 
gates of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, who have wormed themselves into 
power over the physicians and surgeons 
of the country, and who maintain a 
powerful lobby in Washington. Amer- 
icans enjoy, will continue to enjoy and 
have, the opportunity to be attended by 
the doctors of their choice. 

Lest anyone think that I, a profes- 
sional man myself, have any grievance 
against physicians and surgeons, which 
of course I do not, I wish always to have 
physicians and surgeons decide for 
themselves the right to accept or re- 
fuse to attend an individual. For exam- 
ple, if they choose not to go out at 
night, to be taken from their homes, and 
compelled to go a great distance to at- 
tend a sick person; that should be a 
matter for the physician or surgeon to 
decide for himself. 

Those who oppose this plan as re- 
strictive are blind to the fact that it 
helps provide for the future medical and 
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surgical needs far more in keeping with 
our American ideals than handouts from 
the Public Treasury. Private plans are 
inadequate and the costs are excessive. 

Mr. President, there are salutary 
amendments to the Social Security Act 
contained in the legislative proposal be- 
fore us, which I believe will help 
strengthen our social security system. 
Notable among them are three in which 
I have taken a special interest. While 
I shall hurry along in my remarks to- 
day, I may speak briefly on them a little 
later on, and may have something fur- 
ther to say on other meritorious aspects 
of the pending legislative proposal. 

In the past we have dealt unrealis- 
tically and without imagination with the 
problem of disabled workers. 

Disability is no less tragic at 30 than at 
50, no less final in destroying the ability 
to work and earn a decent living. I am 
happy to see that the present bill elimi- 
nates this requirement and provides for 
benefits to disabled workers covered by 
social security regardless of age. 

This is proper, of course, when a phy- 
sician attends a worker who has paid 
his premium into the social security sys- 
tem, whether that worker is 30 years old, 
35 years old, or whatever his age may be. 
If he has paid his premium in a suffi- 
cient number of periods to be covered by 
social security, and if doctors agree that 
he is permanently and totally disabled, 
and will never again be able to be gain- 
fully employed, it is wrong to provide 
that such a disabled person may not re- 
ceive any retirement benefit until he at- 
tains the age of 50, if he lives that long. 
I am happy that this problem has been 
taken care of in this proposal. 

Then, also, increasing the earnings 
limitation from $1,200 a year to $1,800 a 
year is a step in the right direction. 
Personally, I hope that, perhaps, on the 
floor of the Senate we may compromise 
this matter further by increasing the 
amount from $1,800 to $2,400, at least, 
to enable many recipients of social se- 
curity to enjoy greater dignity and com- 
fort and a more decent standard of liv- 
ing. It is really a cruel punishment to 
deny those who wish to work and ade- 
quately supplement their incomes, the 
right to do so. It was their work and 
money which built this fund and which 
has helped to maintain it actuarially 
sound to this good hour. Of course, it is 
unrealistic to provide, as the present 
law does, that if they earn more than 
$1,200 a year, they cannot receive their 
retirement benefits. 

Another provision would allow men 
to retire at the age of 62, if they chose 
to do so. I cannot understand why any- 
one would so choose. However, if a 
worker or a self-employed person chooses 
to retire at age 62, then it appears to me 
to be sound to permit him to do so and 
to reduce the benefits accordingly. This 
is actuarially sound, and is permitted for 
women today. Here is another forward- 
looking amendment to the present social 
security law. I hope it will be adopted. 

Apart from medical care for the aged, 
there is one glaring deficiency, it seems 
to me, in the committee proposal. In 
the bill as it came from the House com- 
pulsory coverage under the act was ex- 
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tended to physicians and surgeons, The 
Committee on Finance deleted this pro- 
vision on the ground that it could not 
ascertain definitely whether a majority 
of physicians wished to come under this 
provision. 

It appears to me that there may have 
been a feeling among some of the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Finance, which 
I share to an extent—and I am sorry 
to say I am not a member of that com- 
mittee, although I hope to be, because I 
enjoyed very much my service on the 
House Committee on Ways and Means— 
that so long as physicians and surgeons 
of the United States choose to be repre- 
sented by that small, reactionary group 
at the top of the American Medical As- 
sociation, then it serves them right not 
to be included in the beneficent pro- 
visions of the social security program. 
However, while I may have that thought, 
I conclude, more properly, that it is not 
right to punish the physicians and 
surgeons simply because they are mis- 
represented at the top. Wherever a 
referendum has been taken, doctors have 
expressed a desire to be included within 
the compulsory coverage of social secu- 
rity. 

I am sorry I did not bring it to the 
Senate Chamber with me today, but I 
have in my office a large, bulging file con- 
taining telegrams and letters I have re- 
ceived from physicians and surgeons liv- 
ing in Ohio, urging me, their public serv- 
ant in Washington, to try my humble 
best—and I shall try—to have the phy- 
sicians and surgeons included within the 
Social Security Act. Those communica- 
tions are surprising. The views of those 
physicians and surgeons are exactly con- 
trary to the views of that little clique 
which is in charge of the American Med- 
ical Association; that little clique whose 
thinking dates back to pre-William Mc- 
Kinley times, and who are not properly 
representative of the views of the phy- 
sicians and surgeons of the Nation. 

Ten years ago, after I had been de- 
feated for reelection as Representative at 
Large, I resumed the practice of law in 
my home city of Cleveland, Ohio. The 
Cuyahoga County Bar Association, com- 
prised of some 1,800 members, some years 
later, honored me by electing me as its 
president. During that time, it was my 
privilege to come before the Committee 
on Finance of the U.S. Senate. I re- 
member distinctly that the chairman of 
the committee, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] was 
present a part of the time when I was 
testifying. I remember also that the 
distinguished junior Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Lone], who is present in the 
Chamber today, was present throughout 
the time I gave testimony. He listened 
intently to my testimony, although I 
cannot say that I persuaded him. I be- 
lieve it was mentioned at that time by 
the distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
that I was the very first president of any 
bar association in the United States to 
appear before a committee of Congress 
and to urge that self-employed lawyers 
be included under social security; and 
that had the lawyers of the Nation 
chosen to appear before the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and the Sen- 
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ate Committee on Finance in previous 
years, self-employed lawyers might have 
been included in the act, together with 
other self-employed persons, before they 
actually were. 

I do not claim that my effort had any- 
thing to do with the result, but the fact 
is that the view of the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] and 
other members of the committee pre- 
vailed, and lawyers were, a few months 
afterward, included under social se- 
curity. 

Because of the reactionary clique at 
the head of the organization claiming to 
represent the physicians and surgeons 
of the United States, it seems to me that 
physicians and surgeons are the only 
group of professional men who are not 
included in social security. It is my hope, 
that, perhaps, on the floor of the Senate 
during this week the law may be amend- 
ed to include them. It would be a re- 
buke to the clique at the head of the 
American Medical Association. More 
than that, it would afford proper recog- 
nition of the fact that all self-employed 
men and women, in any profession or in 
any line of work, should be included; 
that our social security system should be 
made universal and apply to all self- 
employed persons, in addition to per- 
sons who are employees. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Sena- 
tor from Ohio was most gracious in his 
reference to me. 

Permit me to say that while the Sen- 
ator from Ohio was serving as president 
of his bar association, he did an out- 
standing job in educating the lawyers of 
his State on the benefits available un- 
der social security and how the benefits 
compared to the price to the lawyer. 

Prior to that time, most lawyers had 
not realized that, from an insurance 
point of view, there was available two, 
or perhaps four, times as much protec- 
tion under social security as under pri- 
vate insurance plans. As the Senator 
from Ohio then pointed out to us on the 
committee, he saw to it that lawyers 
were appointed to study both sides, and 
to conduct a debate, and to show both 
sides of the argument. I believe the 
result was that at a meeting attended 
by a great number of lawyers in his 
State, the lawyers—including the two 
who had debated on the side against 
coverage—voted unanimously in favor 
of coverage. The Senator from Ohio 
knows as well as I do that those who had 
been assigned the duty of collecting the 
facts against coverage and presenting 
them and taking that side of the argu- 
ment would be very likely to realize that 
the overwhelming argument favored 
coverage. 

The junior Senator from Louisiana was 
one of those who told the doctors, on 
occasion, that he would not vote to have 
them placed under social security un- 
less and until they were prepared to 
accept it. If and when the doctors of 
my State or the majority of the doctors 
of the Nation make it clear that they are 
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ready for coverage under the social 
security system, I am prepared to vote 
for such coverage for them. 

But certainly in the past on the com- 
mitteé I have taken the attitude that I 
was not prepared to vote for coverage 
for the doctors until they indicated they 
favored it. I felt it would be better to 
leave things the way they were until the 
doctors became sufficiently educated 
about the matter to take a stand similar 
to that taken by the lawyers, who have 
desired coverage under social security— 
particularly after they better under- 
stand the cost as compared to the 
benefits. I believe that eventually that 
will be the case insofar as the doctors 
are concerned; but it will take a little 
time. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I appreciate the courtesy and helpfulness 
of the Senator from Louisiana in making 
the statement he has just made. 

The distinguished Senator from Lou- 
isiana certainly manifests great intelli- 
gence and an excellent recollection. 
Attending, as he has, so many meetings 
of the Senate Finance Committee over 
the years, and being regarded as one of 
the hardest working members of that 
committee, it strikes me as unusual when 
he recalls the fact that the bar associa- 
tion of which I was president did, indeed, 
hold a referendum. We held a debate on 
the subject of whether lawyers should be 
included within the provisions of the 
social security system; and following that 
debate—where the usual arguments were 
made, such as “state socialism,” and 
“socialized medicine,” our association 
and the lawyers of Ohio did vote over- 
whelmingly in favor of being covered by 
the social security system. Approxi- 
mately 70 or 80 percent of them were in 
favor of joining the social security sys- 
tem; and the Cuyahoga Bar Associa- 
tion, of which I was then president, voted 
unanimously to ask the Congress to in- 
clude self-employed lawyers within the 
social security system. We were in- 
cluded. 

Now, Mr. President, the physicians and 
surgeons of the country have likewise 
evidenced, whenever a poll has been 
taken, their wish to be included. Cer- 
tainly the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana and I agree that they will be 
included, regardless of whether they are 
actually included this year. 

I assure the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana, whom I hold in the high- 
est admiration and respect, that I realize 
full well that he, likewise, wants our 
social security system to be applied uni- 
versally—to all employed and all self- 
employed, regardless of their occupation 
or profession. I realize that he, too, is 
insistent that the system remain actu- 
arially sound—as do all thoughtful citi- 
zens. 

Mr. President, a moment ago I re- 
ferred to the position now being taken 
by the American Medical Association in 
regard to having doctors and surgeons 
covered by the social security system. 
Mr. President, it is my belief that this 
antiquated and reactionary organization 
does not speak for the great majority of 
doctors who desire to be included under 
the act and who have publicly expressed 
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this desire in polls and otherwise. In 
fact, it speaks only for a small group of 
willful doctors who have the time to 
devote to its activities, rather than to 
practicing medicine. 

Mr. President, insofar as amendments 
to the Social Security Act are concerned, 
this bill, while not fully satisfactory, is 
at least an improvement upon existing 
legislation. 

It is my fervent hope that we shall 
accept the amendment of the distin- 
guished junior Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON], and thereby have a 
truly realistic program under a stream- 
lined and up-to-date social security 
system. 

Mr. President, I have taken more time 
than I intended to take on this subject. 
At this point let me express, finally, my 
very fervent hope that the Senate, when 
it votes later in the week, will vote to 
accept the amendment which has been 
offered by the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. 
It is also my hope that we will adopt 
other amendments which will improve 
and expand this great system, of which 
all of us are so proud; and that, as the 
end result of our efforts during this ses- 
sion of Congress, we shall pass and shall 
send to the White House a truly realis- 
tic act which will provide an up-to-date 
social security program, actuarially 
sound. Such a bill will take care of the 
elderly men and women of the Nation, 
men and women who no longer are able 
to be gainfully employed. In particular 
it will take care of them when the ca- 
lamity of unexpected, prolonged illness 
or of hospitalization and surgical care 
comes into their homes, because, Mr. 
President, we believe that colossal debt 
should not be the penalty that American 
men and women should have to pay when 
these tragedies occur. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
further proceedings under the quorum 
call be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NEED OF LEGISLATION GIVING SEC- 
RETARY OF STATE POWER TO 
WITHHOLD PASSPORTS TO PER- 
SONS ENGAGED IN COMMUNIST 
ACTIVITY 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, in the past several weeks we 
have heard quite a bit about the need 
for the passage of certain pieces of legis- 
lation which are deemed in some quar- 
ters to be urgent. Nowhere in such lists, 
however, have I seen any reference to a 
bill which is now on the Senate Calendar 
and which has actually been in the 
urgent category for the past 2 years. 

I am referring to Calendar No. 1881, 
a bill—S. 2652—to strengthen the inter- 
nal security of the United States. It is 
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difficult to understand, particularly in 
view of the stepped up war of prop- 
aganda and subversion directed against 
this country by international commu- 
nism, why there should continue to be 
any delay in enacting this or similar 
legislation. 

The specific need for legislation of this 
nature is brought about by a decision of 
the Supreme Court on June 16, 1958. 
That decision held that State Depart- 
ment regulations denying passports to 
Communists or persons assisting the 
Communist movement were not valid be- 
cause of the lack of specific legislative 
authority for them. The purpose of this 
legislation is to make that authority 
clear. 

S. 2652, which was introduced nearly 
a year ago by the junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Keatrna] and the junior 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], 
contains a provision which I believe is 
particularly needed in these days of 
mounting pressures against the free 
world by the Communist conspiracy. 
That section would permit the Secretary 
of State to deny passports to persons 
connected with the Communist Party 
or persons who have engaged in activi- 
ties intended to further the international 
Communist movement. There should no 
longer be any doubt in the mind of any- 
one what the purpose of the Communist 
conspiracy is. We need look no farther 
than Cuba, the Congo, Berlin, and the 
propaganda trial of one of our citizens 
in Moscow right now, to see the varied 
workings of this international plot. 
This bill would serve as an effective 
means of reducing the ability of the 
Communists to carry out their conspira- 
torial missions, while at the same time 
it contains adequate safeguards to pre- 
vent the reckless administration of such 
power. 

Last year the House of Representa- 
tives, for the second time since the 1958 
Supreme Court decision, passed a bill 
(H.R. 9069) which is perhaps not as 
broad as the Senate bill. It does, how- 
ever, accomplish essentially the same 
purpose in affirming the right of the 
Secretary of State to withhold passports 
from persons engaged in Communist ac- 
tivities. The House bill—passed in the 
House of Representatives on September 
8, 1959—came over to the Senate and 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, where it remains. I sin- 
cerely regret that the committee, of 
which I am a member, has not seen fit 
to act on this most important piece of 
legislation. 

As I mentioned earlier, however, we 
do have on the Senate Calendar the 
Keating-Dodd bill, which was reported 
by the Senate Judiciary Committee on 
June 30, 1960. It is a bill that should 
be promptly placed on this list of “must” 
legislation and brought before the Sen- 
ate for action. 

Last Monday the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hruska] made an excellent 
presentation on this floor in favor of 
such legislation. At that time he in- 
serted in the Recorp an analysis of the 
bill, a summary of congressional activity 
in this field since the 1958 Supreme 
Court decision regarding passport 
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powers of the Secretary of State, and a 
statement which outlines very clearly 
the urgent necessity for passage of S. 
2652. These matters appear on pages 
16414-16416 of the Record of August 15, 
1960. 

Mr. President, it seems completely in- 
conceivable to me that we should allow 
to continue a situation wherein the most 
bitter enemies of this country and our 
democratic institutions are given this 
Government’s blessing to conduct their 
dirty business under the protective shield 
of a U.S. passport. No one is naive 
enough to presume that the passage of 
this legislation will eliminate the Com- 
munist threat to our country. But it will 
make it more difficult for the Commu- 
nists and their agents to go about their 
business of subversion, espionage, and 
spying. 

If there is any legislation this Nation 
really needs from this session of Con- 
gress, it is this. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, as 
has been stated, on June 16, 1958, the 
U.S. Supreme Court passed on the State 
Department regulations denying pass- 
ports to Communists. 

Only a few days later, on July 7, after 
the decision was printed and the matter 
researched, the President of the United 
States delivered a message to the Con- 
gress. His request was followed by the 
introduction on the ensuing day of a bill 
by the junior Senator from New York 
(Mr, KEATING], then a Member of the 
House. 

More than 2 years have elapsed. For 
the life of me, I cannot understand why 
we have not enacted this or similar legis- 
lation, 

As the Senator from Delaware has 
said, Senate bill 2652, which was intro- 
duced nearly a year ago, contains a sec- 
tion which would permit the Secretary of 
State to deny passports to persons sus- 
pected of sympathizing with the Com- 
munist movement. I think all of us are 
agreed that there is now no question 
about the extent of Communist activity. 
Cuba, the Congo, and what is happening 
in the Berlin area are examples of the 
inroads which have been made. 

The House last year passed for the sec- 
ond time a bill which empowers the Sec- 
retary to withhold passports from per- 
sons engaged in communistic operations. 
That bill, H.R. 9069, came to the Sen- 
ate; but if my memory serves me cor- 
rectly, the bill is still in the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. 

But the Keating-Dodd bill, S. 2652, 
was reported by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee last June 30. In my opin- 
ion, this bill constitutes “must” legisla- 
tion for this session of the Congress. 
Certainly we should do everything pos- 
sible to hinder agents of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in the conduct of its subversive 
and espionage activities in this country. 

That bill will go a long way toward 
doing it, and I am hopeful that the 
measure can be passed during this 
session of Congress. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, on 
August 15, my distinguished senior col- 
league, Senator Hruska, spoke to the 
Senate with expert knowledge on the 
necessity for enacting, during the cur- 
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rent session, S. 2652, a bill giving to the 
Department of State effective control 
over passports which are now being 
issued to known Communists and Com- 
munist supporters. His profound effort 
in this matter, as a very able member 
of the Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, eminently qualifies him to serve 
notice on this body that we must act, 
that we must act now. Demands for 
the enactment of this bill are not parti- 
san. They have been made by deeply 
concerned colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle. These Senators are keenly aware, 
as am I, that a gaping hole in our dike 
of defense needs to be plugged at once— 
failure to act finds us grievously derelict. 

We know that, since 1958, repeated 
efforts have been made to correct this 
abasement of a great American privi- 
lege. Members of both parties have in- 
troduced legislation for correction and 
have diligently sought enactment. The 
President has repeatedly asked the Con- 
gress to take action. Excuses for inac- 
tion will not be palatable at home if we 
leave here and, by inaction, sign a death 
warrant to S. 2652. 

Are we so naive to believe that travelers 
from behind the Iron Curtain have un- 
limited access to Soviet passports? Can 
we not accept the fact that Soviet ad- 
ministrators will let no one but the most 
hardened and seasoned Communists 
travel West? Have we not witnessed, 
repeatedly, accounts of tight surveil- 
lance over Soviet diplomatic personnel by 
secret police because of the psychotic fear 
of defection, of importing knowledge of 
Russian activities? Yet, blithely, we per- 
mit hundreds of Communists and their 
kindred spirits to trek to Moscow and 
report on matters most vital to our de- 
fense and our security. If any of us feel 
it necessary to offer an apology to Khru- 
shchev for some American deed, is this 
not more logical than some which have 
been suggested? 

Veterans of Nebraska—veterans of 
World War I, World War II and Korea 
have asked this Congress to tone down 
the politics of this session long enough 
to send S. 2652 to the President. I urge 
the leadership of this body to heed their 
call. Let us take this opportunity, at this 
session, to make a move which all Ameri- 
cans will applaud. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I certainly hope the majority 
leader will have time to schedule this 
bill for action and I join with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL], the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], and others 
in urging its immediate approval. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS OF 
1960 

The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill, H.R. 12580, the social 
security amendments of 1960. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Is 
3 pending any amendment to the 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, this bill has been fully de- 
bated. This is the second day it has 
been under consideration. If no Sena- 
tor wishes to offer an amendment, I am 
wondering why we cannot proceed to the 
disposition of this bill by having the 
third reading. 

We hear rumors that some Senators 
who had amendments printed may have 
decided not to offer those amendments. 
Some of these amendments that are at 
the desk have been submitted by Sena- 
tors on both sides of the aisle; but 
if there is no disposition on the part 
of their sponsors to offer them I ask 
for the third reading of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I agree with what the Senator 
from Delaware has said. There is no 
other Democrat on the floor at present. 
I find myself in the somewhat embar- 
rassing position of perhaps having to 
suggest the absence of a quorum, al- 
though it seems to me Senators who wish 
to offer amendments in the nature of a 
substitute ought to offer them, and if 
they are opposed to the bill, they ought 
to be on the floor to speak in opposition 
or to offer amendments. 

After I suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum, I do hope we may insist that Sena- 
tors who wish to offer substitutes either 
speak or discuss their substitutes or vote. 
Iam ready to vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I hear 
rumors around the cloakroom that some 
Senators are thinking seriously of not 
offering these amendments that have 
been proposed. Perhaps they would 
rather vote for the bill as it was reported 
by the committee, which, frankly, I think 
should be done. 

I feel very strongly that if Senators 
who have proposed these amendments 
are not interested enough to be on the 
floor, and present them they should not 
delay the Senate. 

I renew my request to have the third 
reading of the bill and proceed to a 
vote. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I find myself very much in sym- 
pathy with the position the Senator from 
Delaware has taken, but I believe we 
should perhaps offer some opportunity to 
Senators who want to offer amendments 
or substitutes, or to oppose the bill, to 
be present. So I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ProxmireE in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment to H.R. 12580. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Mexico will be stated. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] pro- 
poses an amendment identified as 
“8-17-60—A.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from New Mexico desire to 
have his amendment read in full or 
printed in the Recorp? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment offered by Mr. ANDER- 
son is as follows: 

MEDICAL INSURANCE FOR THE AGED 


Sec. 604. (a) Title II of the Social Se- 
curity Act is amended by adding after sec- 
tion 225 the following new section: 


“MEDICAL INSURANCE BENEFITS 
“Entitlement to benefits 


“Sec, 226. (a) (1) Every individual who— 

“(A) has attained the age of sixty-eight, 
and 

„(() is entitled to monthly insurance 
benefits under section 202, 


shall be entitled to have payment made 
under this section on his behalf for in- 
patient hospital services, skilled nursing 
home services, home health services, and 
outpatient hospital diagnostic services, 
furnished in the United States on or after 
whichever of the following days is the 
latest: (i) the first day of the month in 
which he attains the age of sixty-eight, (ii) 
the first day of the first month for which 
he becomes entitled to benefits under section 
202, (iii) in the case of inpatient hospital 
services July 1, 1961, or (iv) in the case of 
all other services, January 1, 1962. 

“(2) For purposes of this subsection, an 
individual shall be deemed entitled to 
monthly benefits under section 202 for the 
month in which he died if he would have 
been entitled to such monthly benefits for 
such month had he not died in such month. 


“Limitations on payment for services 


“(b)(1) Payment for services furnished 
an individual may be made only in accord- 
ance with the provisions of subsection (e) 
and only if— 

“(A) written request is filed for such pay- 
ment in such form, in such manner, within 
such time, and by such person as the Sec- 
retary may by regulation prescribe, and 

“(B) such services are furnished after 
referral by a physician who certifies in writ- 
ing (and recertifies, where such services are 
furnished over a period of time, in such 
cases and with such frequency as the Sec- 
retary may by regulation prescribe) that 
such services (other than outpatient hos- 
pital diagnostic services) are or were required 
for his medical treatment or that in the 
case of outpatient hospital diagnostic sery- 
ices, such services are or were required for 
diagnostic study; except that such referral 
shall not be required for inpatient hospital 
services in case of an emergency which makes 
such referral impracticable. 

“(C) with respect to inpatient hospital 
services for a continuous period in excess of 
thirty days, such services are furnished after 
the need for continued hospitalization has, 
in such cases and at such intervals as the 
Secretary may by regulation prescribe, been 
reviewed by a hospital committee that in- 
cludes two or more physicians. 

(2) Payment for inpatient hospital serv- 
ices furnished an individual during any ben- 
efit period shall be reduced (but not below 
zero) by a deduction equal to $75. 

“(3) Payment under this section for serv- 
ices furnished an individual during a benefit 
period may not be made for any inpatient 
hospital services, skilled nursing home serv- 
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ices, or home health services after one hun- 
dred and eighty units of services have been 
furnished to him in any such period. For 
the purpose of this paragraph a unit of serv- 
ice shall be equal to each day on which in- 
patient hospital services are furnished to 
him, each two days on which skilled nursing 
home services are furnished to him, or each 
three visits during which home health serv- 
ices are furnished to him. Nor may payment 
under this section for services furnished any 
individual during a benefit period be made 
for— 

“(A) inpatient hospital services furnished 
to him during such period after such serv- 
ices have been furnished him on one hun- 
dred and twenty days during such period; 

“(B) skilled nursing home services fur- 
nished to him during such period after such 
services have been furnished him on two 
hundred and forty days after transfer from 
a hospital; 

“(C) home health services furnished to 
him during such period after such services 
have been furnished to him during three 
hundred and sixty-five visits in such period. 

“(4) For purposes of this section, a ‘benefit 
period’ with respect to an individual means 
a period— 

“(A) beginning with the first day (not in- 
cluded in a previous benefit period) in which 
such individual both is furnished any of the 
following services: inpatient hospital serv- 
ices, skilled nursing home services, home 
health services, or outpatient hospital diag- 
nostic services and is entitled to have pay- 
ment made under this section with respect 
thereto, and 

“(B) ending with the three hundred and 
sixty-fourth day following such first day. 


“Review of determinations 


“(c) Any individual (other than a pro- 
vider of services) dissatisfied with any de- 
termination made by the Secretary as to 
whether he is entitled to have payment made 
under this section for services furnished 
him, or as to the amount of such payment, 
shall be entitled to a hearing thereon by the 
Secretary to the same extent as is provided 
in section 205(b) with respect to decisions 
of the Secretary, and to judicial review of 
the Secretary’s final decision after such hear- 
ing as is provided in section 205(g). 


“Description of medical insurance benefits 


“(d) For the purpose of this section 

“(1) The term ‘inpatient hospital services’ 
means the following items furnished to a 
hospital inpatient: bed and board in the 
hospital in semiprivate accommodations un- 
less they are unavailable, or other accommo- 
dations are required for medical reasons, or 
other accommodations not more expensive 
than semiprivate are occupied at his re- 
quest; and such nursing, and other services, 
such use of hospital facilities, and such 
drugs, supplies, and appliances, as are cus- 
tomarily furnished by the hospital for the 
care and treatment of inpatients while in 
the hospital; including ambulance services 
medically required, whether or not furnished 
by the hospital; and including laboratory, 
diagnostic X-ray, anesthesiology, physio- 
therapy, and other ancillary services which 
are customarily furnished to inpatients 
either by the hospital or by another person 
under agreement with the hospital; but ex- 
cluding clinical medical and surgical services 
except those rendered in the course of an 
approved program of medical teaching; 

“(2) The term ‘skilled nursing home serv- 
ices’ means the following items furnished 
to an inpatient by a skilled nursing facility 
after transfer from a hospital and which 
are certified by a physician as being required 
in connection with the condition or condi- 
tions for which he was hospitalized; (A) 
skilled nursing care provided by a regis- 
tered professional nurse or a licensed prac- 
tical nurse; (B) such medical and other 
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services as are generally provided by skilled 
nursing home facilities; and (C) bed and 
board in connection with the furnishing of 
such skilled nursing care; 

“(3) The term ‘home health services’ 
means (A) professional nursing care by a 
registered professional nurse or a licensed 
practical nurse in a place of residence main- 
tained as an individual’s home, prescribed 
by a physician and provided through a vis- 
iting nursing agency; and (B) part-time- 
homemaker services physical and occupa- 
tional therapy, medical social services, die- 
tary counseling, ambulance service and simi- 
lar allied services in an individual's home, 
prescribed by a physician and provided 
through a homemaker service agency. 

“(4) The term ‘outpatient hospital diag- 
nostic services’ means diagnostic X-ray and 
laboratory services, and such other services, 
drugs, and supplies as are generally pro- 
vided by hospitals to outpatients for the 
purpose of diagnostic study; 

“(5) The term ‘hospital’ means an institu- 
tion which (A) is operated in accordance 
with the laws of the jurisdiction in which it 
is located pertaining to such facility and 
in accordance with standards established by 
the authorities responsible for such stand- 
ards in such jurisdiction; (B) is primarily 
engaged in providing diagnostic and thera- 
peutic facilities for surgical and medical 
diagnosis, treatment, and care of injured 
and sick persons by or under the supervision 
of physicians or surgeons; (C) maintains 
adequate medical records; and (D) con- 
tinuously provides twenty-four-hour nursing 
service rendered or supervised by registered 
graduate nurses. The term ‘hospital’ shall 
not include a tuberculosis or mental hos- 
pital; 

“(6) The term ‘skilled nursing facility’ 
means a facility which (A) is operated to 
provide skilled nursing services in accordance 
with the laws of the jurisdiction in which it 
is located pertaining to such facility and in 
accordance with standards established by the 
authorities responsible for such standards 
in such jurisdiction; (B) has beds for the 
care of patients who require continuing 
planned medical and nursing care; (C) is 
under the continuous supervision of a reg- 
istered nurse or physician; (D) is operated 
in connection with a hospital or has medical 
policies established by one or more physi- 
cians (who are responsible for the execution 
of such policies) to govern the skilled nur- 
sing care and related medical care and other 
services which it provides; (E) maintains 
adequate medical records; and (F) continu- 
ously provides twenty-four-hour nursing 
service by registered graduate nurses or 
licensed practical nurses; 

“(7) The term ‘visiting nurse agency’ 
means a public or other nonprofit agency op- 
erated in accordance with medical policies 
which are established by one or more physi- 
cians (who are responsible for supervising 
the execution of such policies) and which 
govern the visiting nurse services it pro- 
vides; 

“(8) The term ‘homemaker service agency’ 
means a public or other nonprofit agency 
that employs personnel to furnish home 
help services. to convalescent, or acutely or 
chronically ill, aged persons; and 

“(9) The term ‘physician’ means an indi- 
vidual (including a physician within the 
meaning of section 1101(a)(7)) licensed to 
practice surgery or medicine by the State in 
which he provides surgical or medical 
services. 


“Agreements with providers of services 

“(e)(1) The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare shall, at the request of any 
hospital, skilled nursing facility, visiting 
nurse agency, or homemaker service agency 
(hereinafter and in subsection (c) referred to 
as a ‘provider of services’), enter into an 
agreement with such hospital, facility, or 
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agency for payment for services furnished to 
individuals entitled to have such payment 
made under this section. Each such agree- 
ment shall contain such provisions, not in- 
consistent with the provisions of this sec- 
tion, as may be mutually agreed to by the 
Secretary and such provider of services. 

“(2) Any agreement entered into pursuant 

paragraph (1) shall provide that— 

“(A) the provider of services will not 
charge any individual (or any other person) 
for services for which such individual is en- 
titled to have payment made under this sec- 
tion, and will make adequate provision for 
return of any moneys incorrectly collected 
from such individual or other person; 

“(B) the Secretary will pay to any pro- 
vider of services the reasonable cost of serv- 
ices specified in subparagraph (A) (less the 
deductions provided for in subsection (b) (2), 
but only if the provider of services furnishes 
such information at such time and in such 
form as the Secretary may by regulation re- 
quire; the Secretary shall determine such 
reasonable costs and in making such deter- 
minations is authorized to use such method 
or methods of estimating as he may by regu- 
lation prescribe; 

“(C) no payment will be made to any pro- 
vider of services for any service which such 
provider is obligated by a law of, or a con- 
tract with, the United States to render at 
public expense; 

“(D) where a provider of services fur- 
nishes to an individual at his request serv- 
ices which are described in subsection (d), 
and are in excess of or more expensive than 
that usually encompassed by the service 80 
described, the Secretary shall pay to such 
provider of services only the equivalent of 
the reasonable cost of the service usually 
so encompassed and that the provider of 
services may charge such individual for any 
additional cost of the service furnished at 
such request; and 

“(E) such agreement may be terminated 
by (i) the provider of services at such time 
and upon such notice to the Secretary and 
to the public as the Secretary may specify 
by regulations and (ii) the Secretary at 
such time and upon such notice to the pro- 
vider of services as may be specified by reg- 
ulations, but only after the Secretary has 
determined that such provider of services 
is not complying substantially with the pro- 
visions of such agreement or that such pro- 
vider no longer substantially meets the 
provisions of subsection (d) and has noti- 
fied such provider of such determination. 

“(3) Nothing in this section shall— 

“(A) preclude the Secretary from making 
payment for the reasonable cost of services 
furnished to an individual eligible to re- 
ceive such services by any hospital which 
is not a party to an agreement under this 
subsection but only if (i) such services were 
emergency services and (ii) the Secretary 
would be authorized to pay for such serv- 
ices had the Secretary and such hospital 
entered into an agreement under this 
section; 

“(B) preclude providers of services to be 
represented by an individual, association, or 
organization authorized by such provider of 
services to act on its behalf; 

“(C) be construed to give the Secretary 
supervision or control over the practice of 
medicine, the manner in which medical 
services are provided, or over the adminis- 
tration or operation, the selection, tenure, 
or compensation of personnel of any hospi- 
tal, skilled nursing home, visiting nurse 
agency, or homemaker service agency which 
has entered into an agreement under this 
section. 

“(4) Where an agreement under this sec- 
tion between a provider of services and the 
Secretary has been terminated, the Secretary 
may, notwithstanding any other provision of 
this section, enter into another agreement 
under this section with such provider but 
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only if such provider conforms to the stand- 

ards set forth in subsection (c) and the Sec- 

retary determines that another agreement 

with such provider will effectuate the pur- 
of this section. 

“(5) The Secretary shall from time to time 
determine the amount to be paid to each 
provider of services under an agreement with 
respect to the services furnished and shall 
certify such amounts to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, except that such amount may be 
reduced or increased, as the case may be, by 
any sum by which the Secretary finds that 
the amount paid to such provider of services 
for any prior period was greater or less than 
the amount which should have been paid 
to it for such period. The Secretary of the 
Treasury, prior to audit or settlement by the 
General Accounting Office, shall make pay- 
ment from the medical insurance account, 
at the time or times fixed by the Secretary, in 
accordance with such certification. 


“FREE CHOICE BY PATIENT 


“(f) Any individual entitled to have pay- 
ment made under this section for services 
furnished him may obtain inpatient hospital 
services, skilled nursing home services, home 
health services, or outpatient hospital diag- 
nostic services from any provider of services 
which has entered into an agreement with 
the Secretary and which admits such indi- 
vidual or undertakes to provide him services. 


“MEDICAL INSURANCE BENEFITS ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 


“(g) For the purpose of advising the 
Secretary in the formulation of policy and 
the promulgation of regulations in connec- 
tion with the administration of this section, 
there is hereby created a Medical Insurance 
Benefits Advisory Council which shall consist 
of a chairman and twelve appointed mem- 
bers to be appointed by the Secretary, after 
February 1, 1961, and before April 1, 1961. 
The chairman shall serve at the pleasure of 
the Secretary. Not less than four of the ap- 
pointed members shall be representatives of 
the general public, and the remainder of 
the appointed members shall be persons who 
are outstanding in the fields pertaining to 
hospitals and health activities. Each ap- 
pointed member shall hold office for a term 
of four years, except that any member ap- 
pointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to 
the expiration of the term for which his 
predecessor was appointed shall be appointed 
for the remainder of such term, and the 
terms of office of the members first taking 
office shall expire, as described by the Secre- 
tary at the time of appointment, three at the 
end of the first year, three at the end of the 
second year, three at the end of the third 
year, and three at the end of the fourth year 
after the date of appointment. An appointed 
member shall not be eligible to serve con- 
tinuously for more than two terms but shall 
be eligible for reappointment if he has not 
served immediately preceding his reappoint- 
ment. The advisory council is authorized to 
appoint such special advisory and technical 
committees as may be useful in carrying out 
its functions. Appointed members of the 
advisory council and members of its ad- 
visory or technical committees, while serv- 
ing on business of the advisory council, shall 
receive compensation at rates fixed by the 
Secretary, and shall also be entitled to re- 
ceive an allowance for actual and necessary 
travel and for subsistence expenses while so 
serving away from their places of residence. 
The advisory council shall meet as frequently 
as the Secretary deems necessary. Upon re- 
quest of four or more members, it shall be 
the duty of the Secretary to call a meeting 
of the advisory council. 


“RULEMAKING POWERS OF THE SECRETARY 

“(h) The Secretary shall have the power 
and authority to make rules and regulations 
and to establish procedures, not inconsistent 
with the provisions of this section, which are 
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necessary or appropriate to carry out such 
provisions, and shall adopt reasonable rules 
and regulations to regulate and provide for 
the nature and extent of the proofs and evi- 
dence and the method of taking and fur- 
nishing the same in order to establish the 
right of individuals to medical insurance 
benefits hereunder. The Secretary is author- 
ized to utilize the services of appropriate 
public or private agencies in obtaining in- 
formation to assist him in performing his 
functions under this section.” 


MEDICAL INSURANCE ACCOUNT 


(b)(1) Section 201 of the Social Security 
Act is amended by redesignating subsections 
(b), (e), (d), (e), (f), (g), amd (h) as (e). 
(d), (e), (f), (g), (1), and (j), respectively. 

(2) Section 201 of such Act is further 
amended by adding after subsection (a) the 
following new subsection: 

“(b) There is hereby created in the Fed- 
eral Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust 
Fund an account to be known as the medical 
insurance account. For the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1961, and for each fiscal year 
thereafter, out of moneys appropriated to 
the trust fund pursuant to subsection (a), 
there shall be credited from time to time to 
the medical insurance account in such trust 
fund, amounts equal to the sum of— 

“(1) the amounts determined by multi- 
plying one-half of 1 per centum by the 
amounts of wages (as certified to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for purposes of para- 
graph (3) of subsection (a)) paid after De- 
cember 31, 1960, and 

“(2) the amounts determined by multi- 
plying three-eights of 1 per centum by the 
amounts of self-employment income (as cer- 
tified to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
purposes of paragraph (4) of subsection 
(a)) for any taxable year beginning after 
December 31, 1960.” 

(3) Subsection (c) (redesignated as (d) 
by paragraph (1) of this subsection) of sec- 
tion 201 of such Act is amended by inserting 
after “Trust funds” in paragraph (2) the 
following: “(including the operation and 
status of the medical insurance account in 
the Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Pund)”; by inserting “(including the 
amounts credited to the medical insurance 
account)” after “Trust funds” in paragraph 
(3) as amended by section 701(b) of this 
Act; by inserting “(including the amounts 
credited to and the charges made against 
the medical insurance account)” after 
“Trust funds” the first time it appears in the 
penultimate sentence of such subsection; by 
inserting (including the future amounts 
to be credited to and the future charges to 
be made against the medical insurance ac- 
count)” after “Trust funds” the second time 
it appears in such sentence; and by inserting 
“(including the medical insurance account)” 
after “Trust funds” the third time it appears 
in such sentence. 

(4) Section 201 of such Act is further 
amended by adding after subsection (f) 
(redesignated as (g) by paragraph (1) of this 
subsection) the following new subsection: 

“(h)(1) After the close of each fiscal 
year, the Secretary of the Treasury shall de- 
termine the average of the amounts in the 
medical insurance account during such year 
for purposes of determining the amount of 
interest that should be credited to such ac- 
count from the interest that was credited to 
the Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Pund during such fiscal year. There 
shall be credited to the account from the 
amounts appropriated to the Federal Old- 
age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund an 
amount for interest which is in the same 
ratio to the interest credited to the Federal 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 
for such fiscal year as the average of the 
amounts in the medical insurance account 
during such fiscal year is to the average of 
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the amounts in the Federal Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance Trust Fund during such 
fiscal year. 

“(2) The proper share of the proceeds 
from the sale or redemption of any obliga- 
tions in the Federal Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance Trust Fund which are credited to 
such trust fund shall be credited to the 
medical insurance account.” 

(5) Subsection (g) (redesignated as (i) by 
paragraph (1) of this subsection) of section 
201 of such Act is amended by striking out 
the last two sentences of paragraph (1) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“After the close of each fiscal year, the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
shall analyze the costs of administration of 
this title incurred during such fiscal year 
in order to determine the portion of such 
costs which should be borne by each of the 
trust funds (including the cost which should 
be charged t the medical insurance 
account) and shall certify to the managing 
trustee the amount, if any, which should be 
transferred from one to the other of such 
trust funds (including the amount that 
should be charged in the Federal Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund against 
the medical insurance account) in order to 
insure that each of the trust funds (includ- 
ing such account) has borne or has been 
charged with, as the case may be, its proper 
share of the costs of administration of this 
title incurred during such fiscal year. The 
managing trustee is authorized and directed 
to transfer any such amount from one to the 
other of such trust funds in accordance with 
any certification so made.” 

(6) Subsection (g) (redesignated as (i) by 
paragraph (1) of this subsection) of section 
201 of such Act is further amended by in- 
serting immediately preceding the period at 
the end of paragraph (2) the following:: 
from the payment made from the Federal 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 
the Medical Insurance Account shall be 
charged with such amounts as the managing 
trustee determines as necessary for such ac- 
count to bear a proper share of such pay- 
ments.” 

(7) Subsection (h) (redesignated as (J) 
by paragraph (1) of this subsection) of sec- 
tion 201 of such Act is amended by inserting 
immediately preceding the period at the end 
thereof the following: “and in the case of 
payments required to be made under section 
226, such payments shall be charged against 
the funds credited to the Medical Insurance 
Account.“ 


AMENDMENTS TO THE INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 
OF 1954: CHANGES IN TAX SCHEDULES, SELF- 
EMPLOYMENT INCOME TAX 


Sec. 605. (a) Section 1401 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to rate of 
tax on self-employment income) is amended 
to read as follows: 


“Sec. 1401. RATE or Tax. = 

“In addition to other taxes, there shall be 
imposed for each taxable year, on the self- 
employment income of every individual, a 
tax as follows— 

“(1) in the case of any taxable year be- 
ginning after December 31, 1959, and before 
January 1, 1961, the tax shall be equal to 414 
percent of the amount of the self-employ- 
ment income for such taxable year; 

“(2) in the case of any taxable year begin- 
ning after December $1, 1960, and before 
January 1, 1963, the tax shall be equal to 4% 
percent of the amount of the self-employ- 
ment income for such taxable year; 

“(3) in the case of any taxable year begin- 
ning after December 31, 1962, and before 
January 1, 1966, the tax shall be equal to 55, 
percent of the amount of the self-employ- 
ment income for such taxable year; 

“(4) in the case of any taxable year begin- 
ning after December 31, 1965, and before 
January 1, 1969, the tax shall be equal to 
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6% percent of the amount of the self- 
employment income for such taxable year; 
and 

(5) in the case of any taxable year begin- 
ning after December 31, 1968, the tax shall 
be equal to 7½ percent of the amount of 
the self-employment income for such tax- 
able year.“ 

TAX ON EMPLOYEES 

(b) Section 3101 of such Code (relating 
to rate of tax on employees under the Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act) is amended to 
read as follows: 


“Sec. 3101. RATE or Tax. 

“In addition to other taxes, there is hereby 
imposed on the income of every individual 
a tax equal to the following percentages of 
the wages (as defined in section 312(a)) 
received by him with respect to employment 
(as defined in section 3121(b))— 

“(1) with respect to wages received during 
the calendar year 1960, the rate shall be 
3 percent; 

“(2) with respect to wages received during 
the calendar years 1961 and 1962, the rate 
shall be 3% percent; 

“(3) with respect to wages received during 
the calendar years 1963 to 1965, both inclu- 
sive, the rate shall be 334 percent; 

“(4) with respect to wages received dur- 
ing the calendar years 1966 to 1968, both 
inclusive, the rate shall be 4% percent; 
and 

“(5) with respect to wages received after 
December 31, 1968, the rate shall be 43 
percent.” 

TAX ON EMPLOYERS 

(c) Section 3111 of such Code (relating to 
rate of tax on employers under the Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 3111. RATE or Tax. 

In addition to other taxes, there is here- 
by imposed on every employer an excise tax, 
with respect to having individuals in his 
employ, equal to the following percentages 
of the wages (as defined in section 3121(a) ) 
paid by him with respect to employment (as 
defined in section 3121(b) )— 

“(1) with respect to wages paid during 
the calendar year 1960, the rate shall be 
3 percent; 

“(2) with respect to wages paid during 
the calendar years 1961 and 1962, the rate 
shall be 31⁄4 percent; 

“(3) with respect to wages paid during the 
calendar years 1963 to 1965, both inclusive, 
the rate shall be 334 percent; 

“(4) with respect. to wages paid during 
the calendar years 1966 to 1968, both inclu- 
sive, the rate shall be 4½ percent; and 

“(5) with respect to wages paid after De- 
cember 31, 1968, the rate shall be 4% 
percent,” 


STUDIES AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Sec. 606. (a) Section 702 of the Social Se- 
curity Act is amended by inserting “(a)” 
after 702“; by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“In connection with such study and rec- 
ommendations, the Secretary shall institute 
and conduct appropriate demonstration pro- 
grams relating to the health needs of such 
individuals and the manner and means by 
which such needs may be fulfilled. The 
Secretary is authorized to provide for the 
carrying on of such research studies per- 
taining to health care and the administra- 
tion of such care as may be recommended 
by the advisory council designated pursuant 
to section 226069). Such research studies 
may be carried on directly by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, by 
others under contract negotiated for, or 
grants made by the Secretary, for such pur- 
pose.” 

(b) The Secretary shall carry on studies 
and develop recommendations to be submit- 
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ted to the Congress not later than January 
15, 1963, relating to (1) the adequacy of 
existing facilities for health care of the aged; 
(2) methods for encouraging the further de- 
velopment of efficient and economical forms 
of health care for the aged which are a con- 
structive alternative to inpatient hospital 
care; (3) the feasibility of adding supple- 
mentary types of medical insurance benefits 
for the aged within the financial resources 
provided by this Act; and (4) the effects of 
the initial deductible of $75 upon benefici- 
aries, hospitals, and the financing of the 
program. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
amendment is the one which I discussed 
at some length on Saturday afternoon. 
Very few Senators were present at that 
time. I do not intend to repeat at any 
great length what I said then, but I again 
wish to remark that the amendment is 
offered as an addition to the bill as re- 
ported by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee. It is not a substitute for any of the 
amendments presented by the Senate 
Finance Committee or any of the pro- 
visions contained in the bill, but instead 
it establishes a fully financed social in- 
surance program on a contributory basis. 

I listed in the Recorp of Saturday 
the numbers of people who might be in- 
volved in this plan in the various States, 
showing that in New York State, for 
example, more than 1 million people 
would be covered under the amendment, 
that in Illinois approximately 550,000 
people would be covered, and that in 
other States there would be correspond- 
ingly large numbers. 

I was happy to point out that it in- 
volves some very essential services. It 
would reduce the number of hospital 
days permitted by the original amend- 
ment from 365 to 120. It proposes to cut 
out the second $75 contribution in a year, 
and that change would make possible 
the addition of some other services. In- 
hospital services are made available. 
Skilled nursing home services would be 
available up to 240 days in 1 benefit 
year. Home health services, which 
would involve nursing and other home 
nursing services, would be permitted up 
to 360 visits within the benefit year. 

Finally, as a fourth provision, out- 
patient, diagnostic hospital services 
would be provided. 

One of the points which I had hoped 
Senators would remember is that we had 
the problem with reference to disability. 
We had a report from an advisory com- 
mittee suggesting that we adopt dis- 
ability on a pay-as-you-go basis with 
contributions. 

Congress decided that was not the wise 
course and adopted another program in 
1950. But by the year 1956 Congress 
saw that was not the wise course, and it 
put disability on a pay-as-you-go basis 
for the establishment of a fund. The 
very same principle which motivated the 
Senate Finance Committee to take that 
action in 1956 should have moved the 
Senate Finance Committee to take a 
comparable action with reference to 
medical care in 1960. I wish that the 
same voices might have been raised in 
support of the program now as were 
raised in 1956. It is true that we do not 
easily adopt measures of this type. It is 
true that in 1956 we had to have long, 
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long conferences of the majority mem- 
bers of the Senate Finance Committee, 
and those conferences were held. 

I referred on Saturday afternoon to 
the fact that a caucus was held in the 
office of the Secretary of the Senate in 
which the principle embodied in the 
amendment was considered for a long 
time, and it was finally agreed that the 
committee would bring forth a bill con- 
taining a provision for contributions. 

That same wise procedure, it seems 
to me, might have been followed in this 
regard and it might not require the in- 
tervening, intermediate steps of trying 
to take the required money out of the 
Federal Treasury first, and then some 
years later come back and do the same 
thing we did with respect to disability, 
namely, to put the program on a pay- 
as-you-go basis. 

If we were to follow the principle we 
learned on the subject of disability, we 
would have that type of bill from the 
Finance Committee at this time, I am 
sure. 

It is true that the proposed program 
will cost some money. There are no bar- 
gain days or bargain basements or spe- 
cial discount stores in this field of health. 
We cannot get a satisfactory program 
for $130 million. It will cost at least 
$700 million the first year, and event- 
ually $1 billion. 

That is why we have tried to say we 
might as well face the problem now in- 
Stead of waiting several years and then 
saying the program is too much of a 
burden on the Treasury, and that we 
must put it on a pay-as-you-go basis. 
The amendment which has been intro- 
duced on behalf of the Senators stated 
will provide for payment of one-quarter 
percent by both employer and employee. 
These payments will provide a surplus 
the first year of 1961 of perhaps $300 
million, and start off a separate fund, as 
was so wisely done in 1956 on the pre- 
vious program relating to injuries. 

I hope that the Senate will spend some 
time on the amendment. I believe the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javirs], 
when he arrives, will have a substitute 
for the amendment which he desires to 
present. I hope we may have some dis- 
cussion of it throughout the day. 

I also hope that we may reach a 
prompt vote. But I do know that the 
program which was laid down relies upon 
the social security program as a first 
line of defense, and public assistance as 
a first line of defense, and public assist- 
ance as a second line of defense. If the 
amendment is not adopted, we have in 
the bill before us only a second line of 
defense, and we shall have omitted the 
first line of defense that we think should 
be included. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield 

Mr. ANDERSON, Iyield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have been discussing 
the proposed amendment of the Senator 
from New Mexico, and the question arose 
as to whether, if the holder of a social 
security card was earning, we will say, 
$10,009 or $12,000 a year, but was other- 
wise qualified for benefits under the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Mexico, he would be disqualified because 
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of his earnings. Could he still earn any 
amount and qualify for benefits, or is 
there a limitation on earnings involved 
in the amendment? 

Mr. ANDERSON. There is a limita- 
tion on earnings involved in the tax, but 
there is no provision in the bill which 
requires that if a man earns $1,000, an- 
other $2,000, and another $3,000, and still 
a fourth man earns $10,000, the man 
earning $10,000 must be separated from 
the others. Aman who earns $500,000 as 
head of a great corporation is covered 
for social security benefits now, even 
though he may be drawing that large 
salary. 

Mr. AIKEN. Up to the amount of 
$4,800. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. Payments are 
deducted from his earnings on the basis 
of $4,800. He is not protected beyond 
$4,800. The tax is on only $4,800 of his 
pay. 

Mr. AIKEN. If he had a social se- 
curity card, but even after the age of 68 
he was earning $10,000, $15,000, or 
$20,000 a year, would he still qualify for 
the health benefits under the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Surely. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then earnings under the 
amendment make no difference. 

Mr. ANDERSON. There is no means 
test involved in the amendment. 

Mr. AIKEN. There is no means test. 
I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ANDERSON. There is no means 
test, because we learned very quickly in 
the disability program that the means 
test was not a satisfactory test, and we 
did not put the program on the basis 
of means. As I tried to point out the 
other day, we have learned by long ex- 
perience how some of the past programs 
have worked. I remarked on Saturday 
that I had been administrator under the 
FERA, SERA, CWA, and the WPA, and 
under the National Youth Administra- 
tion. We learned in those early 1930's 
that a program started as a public assist- 
ance program is thereafter proposed on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. We adopted a social 
security program. We can still have 
various types of assistance which will 
constitute a second line of defense, but 
the primary line that must be depended 
upon is the payroll tax. 

We have followed that principle con- 
sistently in every step we have taken. 
Even when we wavered from it, as we did 
in connection with disability, we soon 
came back to it. In other words, we can 
dodge around it for awhile, but we have 
to come back to it eventually. It is the 
identical experience we had with aid to 
children and aid to the blind, and so 
forth. 

Mr. AIKEN. If a man earns $10,000 or 
$15,000 a year, and is 68 years of age, and 
not entitled to social security benefits, is 
it true that he would not qualify under 
the Senator’s amendment? 

Mr. ANDERSON. He would be barred, 
unless he is entitled to social security 
benefits. He may be entitled to benefits 
and still not receive cash payments be- 
cause of the earnings limitation. But 
he is still covered under my amendment. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. AIKEN. I can use $10,000 as an 
example, or I can use $4,000, if that suits 
the situation better. If a man has never 
had social security, would he qualify un- 
der the Senator’s amendment? 

Mr. ANDERSON. He would not qual- 
ify if he has not gained entitlement to 
social security benefits. 

Mr, CASE of New Jersey. To qualify 
for benefits under the Senator’s amend- 
ment it would be necessary to be entitled 
to benefits under section 202, would it 
not? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Section 202 
benefits are not payable if the person has 
an income of $1,200 a year. 

Mr. ANDERSON. A person may earn 
up to $1,200 a year under present law 
without suffering any reduction in re- 
tirement benefits. If H.R. 12580 is 
passed that limitation will be $1,800. 
Benefits are not stopped, but only pro- 
portionately reduced. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Yes. So 
that a person getting over $1,800 a year, 
under the amendment, or over $1,200, as 
now, would not receive any benefits. 

Mr. ANDERSON. No; that is not cor- 
rect. The important point I was trying 
to bring out is that we do not single out 
individuals. We put them in the social 
security system. If they are entitled to 
benefits under social security they will 
be covered regardless of the income limi- 
tation with reference to retirement pay- 
ments. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. We are try- 
ing to clarify what the bill does. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was trying to find out 
what it does. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I would be 
happy if the Senator from New Jersey 
and the Senator from Vermont would 
give me their attention, because I should 
like to ask some questions along the line 
of their inquiries of the Senator from 
New Mexico. When would the Senator’s 
amendment become effective? 

Mr. ANDERSON. On January 1, 1961. 

Mr. KERR. I thought there was a 
date in the amendment of July 1, 1961, 
and another date of January 1, 1962. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Well, we did some 
revising, but I do not believe we changed 
those dates. 

The tax becomes effective on January 
1, 1961. 

Mr. KERR. If the Senator will ex- 
amine his amendment, I am sure he will 
find that the tax becomes effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1961, but I do not believe the 
benefits become effective until July 1, 
1961, or January 1, 1962. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am looking at sec- 
tion 604: 

The first day of the month in which he 
attains the age of sixty-eight; the first day 
of the first month for which he becomes 
entitled to benefits under section 202; in the 
case of inpatient hospital services July 1, 


1961, or in the case of all other services, 
January 1, 1962. 


Mr. KERR. That is, insofar as hos- 
pital services are concerned, benefits 
would become effective July 1, 1961, and 
all other services not until January 1, 
1962. 

Mr. ANDERSON. 
correct. 


I think that is 
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Mr. KERR. With reference to the 
application of the law, no one not under 
social security would benefit by the Sen- 
ator’s amendment. Is that correct? 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is correct. I 
believe the provisions of the House bill 
as amended by the Senate committee 
would take care of the other people. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, but I am talk- 
ing about the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. KERR. With reference to those 
who are eligible, that is, if they are on 
social security and 68 years of age, they 
would be eligible for the benefits of the 
Senator’s amendment whether their in- 
come was $1,500 a year, $900 a year, or 
$100,000 a year. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is what I said 
to the Senator from Vermont, and I be- 
lieve that is a correct statement. There 
is no limitation in the amendment de- 
pendent on a man’s earnings. 

Mr. KERR. That is correct, and that 
is as I understand the Senator’s amend- 
ment. I am not criticizing it; I am try- 
ing to get into the Recorp what it would 
do. It would make anyone on social 
security, over 68 years of age, eligible 
for its benefits, regardless of how much 
the person earned; but no one not on 
social security would be eligible for the 
benefits, regardless of how little he 
earned. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is right, be- 
cause they have made no contribution 
to the fund. This is a separate fund we 
are speaking about for social security 
individuals. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is it not true that any- 
one who had social security credit would 
be eligible for benefit, even if he had an 
income of $100,000, but if he were actu- 
ally earning over $1,800 would he not 
be disqualified? 

Mr. KERR. He would not be eligible 
for cash benefits, but would be for hos- 
pital benefits, provided he were over 
age 68. 

Mr. AIKEN. He would get the bene- 
fits regardless of income, but there 
would be some limitation based on earn- 
ings. 

Mr. KERR. The limitation that ap- 
plies is with reference to cash payments, 
but not with reference to benefits for 
hospital and doctor care, as I understand 
the amendment. The Senator from 
New Mexico said that the amendment 
was similar to the program we put into 
effect for the disabled. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. KERR. To whom were the bene- 
fits available under the disability 
amendment? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from 
Oklahoma ought to know about it. He 
had a great deal to do with the writing 
of it. 

Mr. KERR. Yes; I had a great deal 
to do with it. If the Senator will per- 
mit me to refresh his memory, I will ask 
him if it is not a fact that under the 
disability amendment the benefits were 
available only to those who made them- 
selves eligible with a certain amount of 
personal contribution to the fund. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It seems to me we 
started with one type of fund, in 1950, 
and there was some money available 
in it. 

CVI—— 1066 
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Mr. KERR. When did we adopt the 
disability amendment which would make 
benefits available to a worker 50 years of 
age or older who may become disabled? 

Mr. ANDERSON. In 1956. 

Mr. KERR. That is my recollection. 

Mr. ANDERSON. We had enacted a 
provision previously, in 1950. 

Mr. KERR. I thought the Senator’s 
remarks were addressed to the provision 
we adopted in 1956. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is right. We 
started with a program in 1950. Then 
subsequently we changed it in 1956, by 
adding a payroll tax. We put it on a 
payroll tax basis. 

Mr. KERR. With limited benefits to 
those who qualified as workers, and who 
had made a contribution to the social 
security fund themselves. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Because we had a 
previous fund with money in it. 

Mr. KERR. The 1956 amendment, 
which the Senator said was similar in 
principle, did not make provision for 
anyone disabled who did not qualify for 
the benefits by having a certain number 
of quarters of contribution to the OASI 
fund. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I shall not argue 
that question. I simply say that when 
we reached the item of disability, we 
recognized that the same pay-as-you-go 
principle had to be adopted which we are 
trying to adopt here. 

Mr. KERR. We adopted a pay-as- 
you-go principle, and we adopted a pro- 
gram for the disabled, but we did not 
make the benefits available to millions 
of people who had made no contribution 
to the social security fund. 

Mr. ANDERSON. In this case, we will 
take care of a few people who are past 
the age of 68 and who are making no 
contributions today. All the people un- 
der 68 will be making a contribution. I 
believe the number who will have made 
no contribution is less than 500,000. 

Mr. KERR. All under 68 will make a 
contribution, or all under 65? 

Mr. ANDERSON. All under 65. 

Mr. KERR. In other words, as of now, 
or as of the effective date of the Senator's 
amendment, the benefits which would be 
provided beyond the effective date, which 
would be July 1, 1961, with reference to 
hospital benefits, and January 1, 1962, 
with reference to all other benefits, apply 
not simply to those making contributions 
to the fund, but among the people who 
would be eligible on the effective dates 
of the Senator’s amendment would be 
those who had made no contribution to 
the medical care fund. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think some per- 
sons who will benefit under the Senator’s 
amendment, which is already in the bill, 
will have made no contribution. 

Mr. KERR. I shall be glad to discuss 
that point. I am trying to identify the 
provisions of the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Precisely because 
they were below 65. If we are to take 
care of the aged, we have to take care 
of the aged on an even basis. 

Mr. KERR. That is what the Senator 
from Oklahoma thinks; and that is the 
reason he offered his amendment. 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, ANDERSON. I had intended to 
yield the floor, but I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. The bill which the com- 
mittee reported provides only for those 
in States which provide matching funds, 
and who later go to the welfare office 
and successfully claim they are poverty 
stricken. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Who say that they 
are medically indigent. 

Mr. GORE. What does “medically in- 
digent“ mean? 

Mr. ANDERSON. It means a man can 
pay his board; that he can have money 
for the movies; but that he cannot pay 
the hospital. I say that is a brand- 
new type of indigency in this country, 
one which I think will become completely 
unsatisfactory to the people. It puts a 
means test on people who have means. 
It puts a property test on people who 
have property. They may have prop- 
erty, but they can go to the welfare office 
and say, “But I can’t go to a hos- 
pital. I can’t pay my hospital bills. I 
can't have nursing home care later on. 
Therefore, I am a pauper medically. 
But I am not a pauper from the stand- 
point of income.” 

I do not understand how one would 
feel who said, “I am medically indigent, 
but I am perfectly able to pay all the 
rest of my bills.” 

Mr. GORE. Did I hear the amend- 
ment which the able Senator from New 
Mexico has offered, and of which I am a 
cosponsor, criticized because it would 
provide benefits to those who have paid 
into the social security fund, but who 
have not paid a tax which has not been 
levied, on the ground that somebody was 
getting something for nothing? Was 
the Senator’s amendment criticized on 
that basis? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Precisely. That, of 
course, is the situation that obtained 
with all the rest of the bill, in the amend- 
ment of the Committee on Finance, 
which has been adopted. It is right to 
do it if it is done in the committee’s 
bill; it is wrong if we do it in this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GORE. There is a big difference, 
though. In the case of the Senator’s 
amendment, a person who has paid into 
the social security fund would become 
eligible for this additional category of 
benefits which would be added to the 
social security program. That benefit 
would be by right, and an old person 
would not be subject to humiliation, if 
he asserted his poverty. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I agree with the 
Senator. I only say—and it is true— 
that for a short period of time a few 
persons who have not contributed will 
be getting money from the fund. But 
that happened in the beginning of the 
Social Security Act. People drew un- 
employment compensation when they 
had made very trifling payments into 
the fund. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. Does the Senator from 
New Mexico say that when the Social 
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Security Act was made effective, it was 
available to no one who had not earned 
at least six quarters’ compensation? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No; I say that peo- 
ple who had made trifling contributions 
to the fund nevertheless received unem- 
ployment compensation. I stand on that 
statement. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa contradict it? 

Mr. KERR. No; but that is the point 
which the Senator from Oklahoma 
makes. Under the amendment of the 
Senator from New Mexico, millions of 
people would be entitled to draw from the 
social security medical program who had 
made no contributions to the social se- 
curity medical care fund. 

Mr. GORE. But they will have made 
contributions to the fund, and the 
amendment would add an additional 
category of benefits to which they would 
be entitled. 

Mr. ANDERSON. They have made a 
contribution previously. They have met 
the qualifications. The fund now has 
over $20 billion in it. This proposal 
might take $1 million or $2 million out of 
it. At least, it would not go broke. 

If the system for paying interest were 
changed from the one we have, it would 
be possible to pick up a good many mil- 
lion dollars. Money is credited to the 
social security fund on the 1st and 15th 
of each month. Interest is lost all the 
rest of the time. 

I received a figure the other day in 
the amount of $25 million. That is prob- 
ably all the money which may be taken 
in the first year of this proposal. It is 
perfectly all right to chisel the fund of 
$20 million for one particular purpose, 
but it is awful to take a few million dol- 
lars to pay persons who had reached the 
age of 68, and who, as a matter of fact, 
wanted and needed some medical care. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield one further time? Then 
I shall desist. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Iyield. 

Mr. GORE. This amendment provides 
social insurance. It is security based on 
the mass contribution of the people. It 
is security based upon actuarial sound- 
ness. I ask the Senator: Does not the 
amendment meet the test, based on the 
contributions and the benefits, of actu- 
arial soundness? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Completely. It will 
take a half percent to do this. The first 
year it will probably take only $700 mil- 
lion, and the fund will collect $1 billion. 
It will get a little cushion, a nest egg, 
which will take care of such people as 
we are talking about. Thereafter, year 
after year, the money will be collected by 
a payroll tax. This proposal is actu- 
arially sound. No one has disputed that 
fact. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not believe we have 
quite clarified the meaning of the word- 
ing in the Senator’s amendment. I 
asked the division whether earnings had 
anything to do with qualifying a person 
over age 68 for benefits from the pro- 
posed legislation. On page 2 of the Sen- 
ator’s bill, under the heading “Medical 
Insurance Benefits,” and subheading 
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“Entitlement to Benefits,” I read from 
section 226(a) (1): 

Every individual who— 

(A) has attained the age of sixty-eight, 
and 

(B) is entitled to monthly insurance 
benefits under section 202. 


Under section 202, as I understand, 
anyone earning more than $1,800 a year 
could not qualify for benefits. I think 
that ought to be clarified, because from 
my inquiries from official sources, we find 
it is also a question as to what it means 
already as to whether a man earning 
$40,000 a year could still qualify or not. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Earnings do not 
have any reflection on entitlement. 
Does the Senator think they have? A 
person may be entitled to benefits under 
section 202, but due to the earnings lim- 
itation he may not receive cash pay- 
ments. 

Mr. AIKEN. Entitlement to social 
security benefits regardless of earnings? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. The law today provides 
that a person cannot earn more than 
$1,200. The bill, as I understand, pro- 
vides that he cannot earn more than 
$1,800. If I had my way, I would take 
off that limitation completely; but I do 
not have my way. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The point is that a 
man who earns more than $1,800 a year, 
or $1,200 now, is entitled to Social Se- 
curity benefits, but he is not receiving 
them because of some other earnings he 
has, and the entitlement he has, which 
qualifies him in that respect, entitles 
him to medical benefits. 

Mr. AIKEN. On earned income. 

Mr. ANDERSON. On earned income. 

Mr. AIKEN. I know personally some 
judges in my State—I could name them, 
but I shall not do so—who have retired— 
perhaps have retired under Social Se- 
curity—who go to work for 18 months, 
or whatever number of quarters is re- 
quired, for someone else, in order to 
qualify for Social Security. However, 
that qualifies them after they have 
reached a certain age. I simply wanted 
to make certain that anyone earning 
more than $1,800 would not be dis- 
qualified, even though he might be en- 
titled to it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I tried to say, two 
or three times, that I am sure that the 
person who is entitled to it draws it, 
under this provision. I do not believe 
any provision to the contrary is included 
in this measure. I realize that it is nec- 
essary for us to make use of the drafting 
service; but if this measure contains a 
provision about which I do not know, I 
shall be very much surprised. 

But certainly this measure does not 
include any provision to the effect that 
reduced medical care benefits shall be 
received by one who is making a salary of 
$15,000 or $20,000 a year. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then do I correctly 
understand that a social security card- 
holder who has been earning $4,800 a 
year and has been paying the tax on it 
during the time this law has been on the 
books would receive the same amount as 
that received by a social security card 
holder who has been earning $2,500 a 
year and has been paying the tax on it 
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over a 15-year period during the time the 
law has been on the books? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, that is clear. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is clear, is it? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Perhaps the other may 
become a little cleared as the debate 
proceeds. 

Mr. CHURCH. It is my understand- 
ing that under the committee bill, the 
medical benefits would not be confined 
to those who are on public assistance, 
but would include others—those who are 
medically indigent. Is it the under- 
standing of the Senator that, under the 
committee’s bill, the declaration of med- 
ical indigence which would qualify these 
additional persons is something like the 
declaration that a veteran must make 
when he seeks to obtain hospitalization 
in a veterans’ hospital for a non-service- 
connected disability? That problem has 
caused endless difficulty in the admin- 
istration of the veterans’ hospital pro- 
gram. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I believe the same 
general principle applies to both. It is 
rather hard to establish what a medi- 
cally indigent person is; but it is diffi- 
cult to establish what an indigent person 
is; but it is difficult when the law includes 
a new category which would result in 
the American people being told, “You 
may have plenty of money, and you may 
own a $20,000 home, and you may have 
a good annual income; but now you say 
to us that if you were suddenly asked to 
pay a $2,000 medical bill, you might have 
to mortgage your house. Therefore, you 
are medically indigent.” 

Of course that person might be able to 
reduce his television payments, or some- 
thing else, and then not be medically 
indigent. 

As I tried to point out the other day, 
one of the problems in which we became 
involved when we were discussing the 
provision of relief, one time, was whether 
relief included a home; and I think 
someone raised the question of whether 
a proper home included lace curtains. 
The Administrator ruled that lace cur- 
tains should not be included. But there 
was much opposition, and finally we in- 
cluded lace curtains. 

So the application of the definition 
of the term “medically indigent’ to 
needy people will very likely vary from 
State to State. 

Mr. CHURCH. I agree with the Sen- 
ator, and I think this particular provi- 
sion is open to very serious abuse, 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Youne of Ohio in the chair). Does the 
Senator from New Mexico yield to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. My understanding is 
that the Democratic Convention adopted, 
as part of its platform, the following 
plank: 

We shall provide medical care benefits for 
the aged as part of the time-tested social 
security insurance system. We reject any 
proposal which would require such citizens 
to submit to the indignity of a means test— 
a “pauper'’s oath.” 
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The Senator’s amendment complies 
with that plank in our platform, does it 
not? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, it does; and I 
wish to tell the able Senator from Penn- 
sylvania about the situation when that 
particular part of the platform was under 
consideration. I speak now as a member 
of the committee which held the first 
hearings; and then we had a drafting 
committee, of which I was a member, 
which worked for several days, in a 
closed room, on the platform; and then 
I was part of the speakers’ group which 
handled the platform at that point; and, 
so far as I know, not one Democrat in 
any part of the hall rose and objected 
to that provision. When the platform 
was brought before the full Democratic 
Convention, there was objection to cer- 
tain parts of the platform; but some of 
our friends very eloquently pleaded for 
this part of it, and no one objected to this 
part of the platform. 

Mr. CLARK. That is my recollection, 
too. 

Mr. ANDERSON. However, it is re- 
markable to note what some persons will 
do when such matters face them later 
on. 

Since it is obvious that this way is the 
way in which this matter will ultimately 
have to be handled, I think it better to 
proceed in this way now. 

Mr. CLARK. The committee bill does 
not conform to the Democratic platform, 
does it? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No. However, of 
course, one has a right to say that the 
platform perhaps will commit subse- 
quent Members of Congress, but not 
necessarily the present Members of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. CLARK. The Javits proposal 
does not conform to the platform, does 
it? 

Mr. ANDERSON. It is not yet before 


us. 

Mr. CLARE. But it is clear that it 
does not conform to the platform, is it 
not? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think it clear that there should 
not be a means test. But what concerns 
me about the Senator’s amendment is 
that it does not state how the “medically 
indigent” requirement would be applied. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield, let me say that the term 
“medically indigent” is not included in 
this proposed legislation. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. But we un- 
derstand it is an expression that is used 
in connection with the bill. 

Mr. KERR. But it is not accurate to 
say the term is to be found in the bill; 
and I hope that both the proponents and 
the opponents of the bill will be mindful 
of the fact that the term is not used in 
this bill, and no provision of the bill 
would justify the use of that term. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I accept the 
comment the Senator from Oklahoma 
has made. 

Mr. KERR. It was the purpose of the 
framers of the amendment to eliminate 
entirely the possibility that that term 
might be determinative in the minds of 
Senators, 
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Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I under- 
stand that; but I also find 

Mr. ANDERSON. I can only say that 
while we were discussing it in the com- 
mittee, the term “medically indigent” 
was used time after time after time, as I 
am sure the Senator from Tennessee and 
other Senators who were there will re- 
call. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. My ques- 
tion is why the Senator from New Mex- 
ico puts his proposal on top of the other 
one, instead of substituting his proposal 
and also a provision to take care of the 
objection being made to the committee 
bill, rather than to proceed in the other 
way. 

Mr. ANDERSON. On Saturday, I 
spent nearly 2 hours, here on the floor, 
trying to explain why that is so. Let me 
put the matter in this way: In the first 
place, although we do not criticize the 
committee amendment, it may involve 
some delay, and perhaps may never be 
accepted. 

Many States do not provide for any 
medical care. Fifteen or more States 
make only a trivial provision as regards 
medical care. Other States, such as Loui- 
siana have fine hospital benefits; but not 
every State does. 

Therefore, some of us felt that in all 
the States of the Union, those who quali- 
fy under social security and who reach 
age 68 would be better served by this 
provision, without the requirement that 
the States dig up some more money. 

I point out to the Senator from New 
Jersey, who is a stanch friend of social 
security legislation, that 30 of the Gov- 
ernors who recently attended the Gover- 
nors’ conference spoke out specifically 
against the provision of the committee 
report, and asked that this provision for 
health care for the aged be made on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I understand 
that. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I understand the 
Senator’s point of view. I only state 
that the Governors had this problem 
before them. 

I have to concede that the provision of 
the bill is very liberal, and the formula 
worked out by the Senator from Okla- 
homa should be an inducement to the 
States to put up the necessary money. 
But regardless of whether such an in- 
ducement is created, some of the States 
are “up against the gun” as regards 
raising more money; and today 15 or 
more of the States still have very low 
payments of this sort. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I appreciate 
the Senator’s explanation. However, se- 
vere criticism has been made of the com- 
mittee bill by students of this subject. 
They criticize the committee bill on the 
ground that it would introduce a new 
concept—whether it be called medically 
indigent or something else. They are 
opposed to that, because, in their judg- 
ment, not only would it be socially bad, 
but it might be almost impossible of ad- 
ministration. 

Iam thinking immediately of the peo- 
ple in my own State who administer the 
old-age and survivors program. It has 
been very well administered and has, I 
think, worked extremely well. Their 
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concern with the committee bill is very 
great indeed. What troubles me, and 
what I press on the Senator from New 
Mexico is, Why keep it? Why not revise 
it at the same time we are doing it for 
those who are now on old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, a program which, in my 
judgment, is much better? 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is a fair ques- 
tion, and I think I should answer it. I 
think the principal reason, in my own 
mind, for doing that was that the com- 
mittee bill, particularly the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Oklahoma, 
the Senator from Delaware, and other 
Senators, provided some Federal match- 
ing money for those States which were 
trying to match under publie assistance 
cases. It is true an additional number 
might come in. I believe the estimate 
was there might be 10 million who might 
come in, and maybe 500,000, or perhaps 
1 million, would ask for assistance. Per- 
sonally, I think when those individuals 
ask for assistance, the States are going 
to be reluctant to allow persons who 
are fairly well fixed financially to plead 
poverty in order to get medical care. 
The States might turn them down, or 
establish standards sufficiently high to 
keep them out. I thought it better to 
take the Senate language we now have 
than to toss it out and write a new pro- 
vision in it. 

This matter will go to conference. If 
there is any overlapping that has to be 
adjusted, if these other amendments 
should go into the bill, then the con- 
ferees can deal with it. But the amend- 
ment was adopted by the Senate com- 
mittee, and was adopted in 5 seconds, 
without a vote or discussion of any kind. 
Therefore, it is in the bill, and I would 
rather go to conference with it than 
without it. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. The Sena- 
tor from New Jersey appreciates the 
courtesy of the Senator and the time he 
has taken to give this explanation of it. 
It is a troublesome matter, and I would 
like to see it worked out in a different 
way, if it could be done. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I still recognize it is 
a troublesome matter. We spent quite 
a bit of time discussing how it might be 
handled. Many Senators felt there 
might be conflicts, as the Senator from 
New Jersey feels. Whatever the Senate 
does, the final decision goes to the con- 
ference with the House, and all these 
amendments will be in conference with 
the House. We may find some better 
solution than now proposed, but for the 
present I feel the bill is better with the 
Kerr-Frear amendments in it than with- 
out them. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to say to the 
distinguished Senator from New Jersey 
that, as one of the cosponsors of the 
Anderson amendment, I earnestly hope 
that the social insurance principle of 
providing medical care and hospitaliza- 
tion for our aged citizens, with this be- 
ginning, will be broadened and extended 
until many of the people who will be 
eligible for old-age assistance or public 
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assistance under the committee bill will 
no longer be required to take a means 
test. 


Perhaps we can never reach the period 
when some of our citizens will not need 
public charity, but I surely hope that the 
beginning which the Anderson amend- 
ment would provide for the principle of 
social insurance with medical care and 
hospitalization can be broadened until 
those dependent upon public charity will 
be reduced to a much smaller number 
than will be covered under the commit- 
tee amendments. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield so I may 
make a comment? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I appreci- 
ate the comment of the Senator from 
Tennessee. I have very strong feeling 
on this subject. I think, however, we 
ought to do that now, and not “mess up” 
the operation of the public assistance 
programs nationallly. In many States, 
particularly in New Jersey, it is going 
to get us off on the wrong track, and 
delay, rather than expedite, putting into 
effect this health program for our older 
people on an insurance basis across the 
board. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I appreciate the 
comment of the Senator from New Jer- 
sey, for whom I have tremendous respect. 
It bothers him because it bothered me, 
and it bothered the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. GORE. As a matter of fact, in 
committee I offered an amendment as a 
substitute for what was finally approved 
by the committee to do that which the 
Senator from New Jersey suggests. But 
we must start from where we are, and not 
from where we wish we were. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I can say to the 
Senator from New Jersey that I, as well, 
offered an amendment, very similar to 
the one before us, as a substitute for the 
one which is proposed. But we have to 
operate by a majority on these matters, 
and there were 12 votes one way and 5 
votes the other way. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico for 
this very great effort to extend the cover- 
age contained in the committee amend- 
ment that will grant some type of medical 
care to some of our elderly people as a 
matter of right, and not as a matter of 
charity. I think such aid should be 
granted to our citizens as a matter of 
right, and we should not force an indi- 
vidual to endeavor to get medical care 
on the basis of charity, which is detri- 
mental to the character of an individual 
and to the higher instincts of man. 

My question to the Senator is directed 
more to the committee amendment than 
his amendment, because it goes back to 
the earnings that a social security recip- 
ient may be allowed before his social 
security payments are cut off. 

Under the law as it now stands, as I 
understand it, if a person on social se- 
curity earns more than $1,200 a year, his 
social security payments are reduced, 
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and are reduced on a ratio of a certain 
amount for each $80. A recipient is cut 
out of 1 month’s pay for each $80 that 
his annual earnings exceeds the sum of 
$1,200. Is that correct? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. From letters I 
have received and from what I have 
heard on visits in my State and other 
parts of the country, the greatest com- 
plaint, not only from the social security 
recipients, but from civic organizations 
that are interested in the problems of the 
aged, is the law against retired persons 
earning money. . 

Is it not a fact that if a person getting 
social security payments has an income 
of $30,000 a year solely from investments, 
the social security payments would not be 
cut 1 red cent? 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The committee 
has endeavored to improve this condi- 
tion by raising the annual earnings al- 
lowed to $1,800 a year without reducing 
social security benefits to retired per- 
sons. I have a bill pending raising that 
amount to $2,400. I contemplate offer- 
ing it as an amendment. 

I ask the Senator if it would not be 
beneficial to raise the amount that a 
person who is drawing social security 
payments may earn to $2,400 rather than 
have the limitation become $1,800. 

Mr. ANDERSON. We tried every 
kind of scale we could imagine, inside 
the committee. I had a proposal which 
called for $2,000. The Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. HARTKE] had the figure of 
$3,600, and had others all the way down 
to about $1,800. The able Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] pointed out that 
the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL] had a figure of $1,800. We 
had figures all over the landscape. 

We did what legislators sometimes 
have to do. We tried to find some com- 
promise figure which we could use as 
a first step. We hit upon $1,800, because 
that represented a 50-percent increase. 
We thought that was pretty good. 

Personally, I would have liked to go 
to the $2,000 figure which I suggested 
but a majority of the committee felt that 
we should settle upon the figure of $1,800. 
This is partly a recognition of the in- 
crease in the cost of living, and it is 
partly a move in the direction the Sena- 
tor is now mentioning; namely, a desire 
to free the people so that they can make 
some additional money. 

This will be tested. It will be watched 
carefully by the social security people. 
I believe the Senator will find that the 
$1,800 move is a good move, and it may 
lead to a bigger move, which the Sena- 
tor himself contemplates. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Actually, since 
the $100 per month limitation on earn- 
ings was established, has not the cost 
of living increased so much that the 
increase to $1,800 would virtually be 
taken up by the increase in the cost of 
living since the $100 per month limita- 
tion was put into effect many years ago? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The figures which 
I saw indicate, I think, not all of it would 
be used up for the cost-of-living in- 
crease. 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. That is my rec- 
ollection. 

Mr. ANDERSON. There is some free- 
dom, but not much. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I commend the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico 
for his work in bringing the figure up to 
$1,800. The Senator mentioned the dif- 
ferent figures offered, from $1,800 to 
$3,600. I regret that the compromise 
was on the basis of the lowest figure sug- 
gested. I wish it had been a little higher, 
at least $2,400. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not wish to 
have the Senator from Texas give me 
credit for this. I am sure that every 
member of the Committee on Finance 
is in favor of increasing the amount. 
It is simply a question of how far we 
ought to go. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. In the commit- 
tee report there is the statement: 

Under the committee’s bill a beneficiary 
would lose 1 month's benefits for every $80 
(or fraction thereof) by which his annual 
earnings exceed $1,800. There would be no 
change in the provision of existing law which 
guarantees that no benefits will be lost for 
any month in which a beneficiary earns $100 
or less and does not render substantial sery- 
ices in self-employment. 


Why was not the monthly limitation 
raised from $100 a month to $150 a 
month, as the annual limitation was 
raised from $1,200 to $1,800? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think the best 
answer is that the amendment simply 
did not do it, I am sorry to say. We 
might as well be frank about it. The 
members of the Committee on Finance 
are not absolutely perfect. It may be 
more logical to do this as the Senator 
from Texas has suggested, but we did 
not do so. Therefore, it is presented on 
this basis. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. In order to give 
protection, if the matter involved 1 
month only instead of the whole year, 
if a person worked 1 month for $150 but 
did not earn $1,800 for the year, for that 
month he would receive a deduction, 
under the language of the report; is that 
not correct? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am afraid the 
Senator from Texas is not correct, but I 
simply say this was a point which did not 
occur to us. We were ina hurry. There 
was pressure to get the bill reported. 
We spent our time talking about the level 
and not about all of the refinements 
afterward. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. That is a minor 
detail, which we can cure by amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSON. One of the great 
problems, when one starts to amend one 
section of a bill, is that one does not al- 
ways recognize all of the sections which 
ought to be amended. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I am not being 
critical. I hope that can be cured. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator has 
brought up a good point. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. I appreciate very 
much the fact that the Senator has 
brought to our attention the increase in 
the earnings limitation from $1,200 to 
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$1,800. If the Senator from Texas will 
give me his attention, I think it has been 
well stated that every member of the 
Senate Committee on Finance wished to 
do something in this field. There was no 
question on that. The question related 
to the amount, as the Senator from New 
Mexico has mentioned. 

One thing which I trust the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas will keep in 
mind, if he desires to suggest that we in- 
crease the amount to $2,400, is that we 
learned the increase from $1,200 to $1,800 
will cost the social security fund $400 
million a year. If we should increase the 
amount to $2,400, if I remember the fig- 
ure correctly, the cost will be $1.1 billion. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is very close. 

Mr. CARLSON. That also enters into 
the picture. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Kansas for 
his contribution. 

It seems to me there is a grave inequity 
involved, when a person reaches the age 
of 65, if he retires under social security. 
His payments, we will say, are $12.50 a 
month. People cannot live on that. 
People may subsist, and may not starve, 
but they cannot live on a normal stand- 
ard of living of people who have homes 
and who have to pay taxes at the pres- 
ent rate of school district taxes in Amer- 
ica. The Federal Government is doing 
nothing with regard to supporting 
schools. School taxes are very high in 
most districts in America. These peo- 
ple have to pay high taxes if they live 
in their own homes. They cannot live 
on such an amount unless they are will- 
ing to give up, to move into an old per- 
son’s home. They have extremely dif- 
ficult times living on $111 or $112 a 
month. Most of those who are able try 
to supplement their earnings. Some 
have saved some money or have other 
income. If they have saved enough 
money or if they have enough other in- 
come, they can draw as much as $20,000 
a month from dividends—stock divi- 
dends, bond interest, coupons, and so 
on—and not have their social security 
payments cut one red cent. However, 
if these people should earn $110 a 
month, then the social security pay- 
ments are cut because they are earning 
too much money. 

This puts a premium upon not work- 
ing, to stop people who wish to help pay 
their own way from working, in the 
American spirit. It is said, “If you go 
out to earn some money we will dock 
your social security payment.” That is 
unjust. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think perhaps I 
gave the Senator from Texas the wrong 
impression awhile ago. If a person 
should earn $112 in a single month he 
would not be docked for that, unless he 
should earn more than $1,800 in the 
year. A person can earn $200 in a 
month, or $250, or $300. The $100 a 
month provision does not apply to it, so 
long as the person does not earn $1,800 
per year. Or even after he reaches this 
amount, if in any one month he earns less 
than $100 he would be entitled to a 
check for that month. 
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Mr. GORE. Neither applies to the 
medical care and hospitalization aid 
contained in the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from New Mexico yield to 
the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. I am try- 
ing to yield the floor. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
section 211, which would increase the 
earned income limitation from $1,200 to 
$1,800 is one of the least publicized but 
one of the most important features in 
the bill as reported. I say that with 
conviction, because in both the 85th 
Congress and the 86th Congress, in Jan- 
uary, as soon as possible after the Con- 
gress convened, I introduced bills to 
accomplish this very thing. 

The language which is used in at least 
the first paragraph of section 211 in the 
amendment is identical, I believe, with 
the language of S. 699, which I intro- 
duced in the Ist session of the 85th 
Congress, on January 17, 1957, a part of 
the legislative day of January 3, the first 
day of the session. I also introduced 
S. 638 on January 23, 1959, in the 1st 
session of the 86th Congress, the pres- 
ent Congress. 

I am certainly in favor of increasing 
the earned income limitation, and I 
think the merits of it have been well 
covered by the Senator from Texas. 
Later in the day, as soon as I can be 
recognized, I desire to speak further on 
this subject. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I thank 
the Senator for yielding. 


THE HONORABLE USHER L. 
BURDICK 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, on Friday, August 19, North 
Dakota lost one of its most notable pub- 
lic servants, the Honorable Usher L. 
Burdick, father of our distinguished col- 
league, QUENTIN N, BURDICK. 

Usher L. Burdick served North Dakota 
in the House of Representatives for 20 
years. Before his service in the Congress, 
he had been elected to the State legisla- 
ture in 1906. During his second term 
as a member of the State house of rep- 
resentatives, he was elected speaker. In 
1910 he was elected Lieutenant Governor 
of North Dakota. The large majority 
vote which he always received is indic- 
ative of the high esteem in which he 
was held by the people of North Dakota. 

Usher Burdick was among the last of 
the old, hardy, resourceful pioneers who 
settled our State. His family lineage, of 
which he was very proud, dates back to 
the days of the pilgrims. Usher Burdick 
grew to manhood in North Dakota close 
to the Fort Totten Indian Reservation. 
His childhood experience, like most other 
North Dakotans, had a deep impact upon 
his life and personality. It instilled in 
him a friendship and understanding for 
other people upon whom fortune did not 
always smile, and had much to do with 
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his lifelong desire to help others, and 
especially the farmers of this Nation. 

Among his many fine qualities was 
his great wit and keen sense of humor, 
which gained for him innumerable 
friends both in and out of Congress. 
These and other qualities made him a 
most able extemporaneous speaker. He 
was never at a loss for words when called 
upon to speak. Usher Burdick was an 
avid reader with a tremendous desire 
to absorb all the knowledge he could. 
He maintained a large private library 
which he read extensively until the very 
last. In his own right he was a poet too 
and the author of many interesting and 
authentic books on the early history of 
North Dakota and the Old West. 

North Dakota and the Nation have lost 
an able, talented, and outstanding citi- 
zen in the death of Usher L. Burdick. I 
wish to extend my deepest sympathy to 
all of his family, especially his daughter, 
Eileen, wife of Representative Robert 
Levering; his son, Judge Eugene A. 
Burdick; and our distinguished colleague, 
Quentin N. Burdick. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. As one 
who served in the House of Representa- 
tives with Usher Burdick for a great 
many years, I wish to join in paying trib- 
ute to his career of service and worth- 
while work. Coming from South Dakota 
and having in the district I represented 
five large Indian reservations, one of 
which is the Standing Rock Reservation, 
which extends across the State line into 
North Dakota, I found that the interests 
of North Dakota, which Usher Burdick 
so well served, were often the interests of 
South Dakota, and the problems of North 
Dakota were often the problems of South 
Dakota. Consequently, starting with the 
75th Congress when I first entered the 
House of Representatives, I had a great 
deal in common with Usher Burdick. I 
came to know him and to respect his 
unique ability. He was not a party 
regular. He was an independent thinker. 
But he could always be counted upon to 
do what was good for the people who 
sent him to Congress. In that sense he 
was a Representative of unusual value 
and distinction. He had the literary 
ability and the love of the old West to 
which my distinguished friend the senior 
Senator from North Dakota has alluded. 
He was outstanding in any group in 
which he was found. His sense of humor, 
his wit, and his ability to penetrate fal- 
lacious arguments by dry and salty com- 
ment was well known. 

I regretted, to be sure, his retirement 
from the Congress, but I wish to join in 
the tribute with all who had an oppor- 
tunity to work with him and know of his 
work. I pay tribute to the effective rep- 
resentation he gave to the causes, to the 
problems, and to the spirit of the 
Dakotas. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I thank 
the distinguished Senator. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I yield 
to the Senator from Kansas. 
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Mr. CARLSON. I had the honor of 
being elected to Congress and coming to 
the House of Representatives the same 
year that Usher Burdick came to Con- 
gress; namely, the opening of the 74th 
Congress. We became very close friends, 
and during all the intervening years we 
had many pleasant associations together. 

I was pleased the other day, that he 
was able to be present when his son was 
sworn in as a Member of this body. I 
congratulated him on the occasion. I 
was delighted that he was permitted to 
live long enough to cherish one of his 
life’s ambitions; namely, that his son 
would be elected to the Senate as he had 
been a successor to Usher in the House. 

Usher Burdick was truly a westerner. 
He was a great friend of agriculture. He 
was, as the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota has stated, witty in his 
remarks, and his views were highly re- 
garded by his colleagues in the House. 
His presence was called to the attention 
of the House whenever he took the floor 
to speak on any subject. 

The day before he died I received a 
handwritten note from him, written with 
@ red pencil, which stated, “FRANK, I 
think you should have this,” and it was 
signed “Usher.” With the note was an 
autographed copy of speeches by former 
Representative U. S. Guyer, of Kansas, 
dated 1925. I cherish those speeches 
very much. I appreciated receiving 
them. So I, too, wish to share our regret 
in the loss of this great citizen and for- 
mer Member of Congress. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I 
thank the junior Senator from Kansas. 
I am sure the Burdick family will ap- 


preciate those comments. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I 
yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I served with Usher 


Burdick in the House of Representatives. 
He came from a completely different 
background than my own and from a 
very different part of the country. I was 
literally at the other end of the pole 
from Usher. I was born in the slums of 
New York; he was a farmer from the 
tips of his toes to the top of his hat, 
which he nearly always wore. I think it 
was one of his great regrets that he could 
not wear his hat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Usher was one of the most admirable, 
saltiest and wisest characters I have 
ever met. I shall never forget the im- 
pression Usher left on one. He not only 
had wit, which he showed on the floor of 
the House of Representatives to the 
great edification of the House, which re- 
spected him highly, but also he had the 
wisdom that went with wit; and whether 
I agreed with Usher Burdick or not, it 
was always a joy to hear him. He occa- 
sionally poked fun at me. Perhaps the 
acid test of friendship is that the fun 
was always delightful to receive, even 
though it may have hurt on occasion in 
terms of policies we were discussing. 

I join with my colleagues in the 
gratification that has been expressed, not 
with respect to party, but in a personal 
sense, that his son is with us in the 
Senate. 
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I wish also to join in paying my tribute 
to Usher. I shall always remember him 
as a smiling, witty, vigorous man, ex- 
pressing almost in every fiber of his being 
as well as in the sound of this voice the 
good earth of our country. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I 
thank the Senator from New York for 
his very fine comments. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I yield 
to the Senator from California. 

Mr. ENGLE. I deeply regretted to 
learn of the death of my old friend and 
former colleague in the House, Usher 
Burdick. He was a great Representa- 
tive. I agree with his son, who now sits 
with us in the Senate, when he said, “A 
great man died when my father died.” 

I think the colorful characteristics of 
Usher Burdick which have been men- 
tioned here, and which have been men- 
tioned in the press, obscured the fact 
that Usher Burdick was a very fine and 
excellent student. He was a great stu- 
dent of history. Most people did not 
realize that he probably had one of the 
finest libraries of any Member of Con- 
gress. He was a great student of Indian 
history. He had one of the finest li- 
braries on Indian history in the whole 
country. Unhappily, when he under- 
took to get rid of some of those books, 
I did not get some of them that I would 
very much like to have. But Usher 
Burdick was a great friend of mine. He 
had a brilliant mind. 

Sometimes I went to him with prob- 
lems I had in the House of Representa- 
tives in connection with the House Com- 
mittee on Claims. He was always fair. 
He had the capability of analyzing legis- 
lation in connection with claims in the 
way that a good lawyer would analyze 
them. $ 

In paying tribute to Usher Burdick I 
would only add to the things that have 
been said with regard to Usher Burdick 
being a colorful man and a distinguished 
figure in Congress, that aside from these 
characteristics, emphasis should be laid 
on the fact that Usher Burdick was a 
serious student of history and a brilliant 
man who covered with a fine sense of hu- 
mor a wonderful appreciation of what 
the democratic processes of this country 
are all about, and who served his State 
and his people and the Nation with great 
distinction in a colorful and vigorous 
way. 

I thank the Senator from North Da- 
kota for yielding to me, because I am 
happy to pay this final tribute to a man 
whom I regard as one of the finest 
friends I had in my life. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I yield 
to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I wish to commend the distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota for the trib- 
utes to the late Representative Usher 
Burdick. I did not know him personally, 
but I rise to pay tribute to his knowledge 
and his contribution to American his- 
tory. He was a true student of American 
history. He was not only a student of 
American history, but he was also a 
writer and publisher of American his- 
tory. He published his own writings. 
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He published numerous monographs on 
American history, mainly histories deal- 
ing with the western migration of our 
people, and the conflict between the ad- 
vancing settlers and the Indians. He also 
published monographs on broader phases 
of American history. 

I have in my library a book of recol- 
lections on Abraham Lincoln, published 
a few years ago by Usher Burdick, based 
on conversations he had with men who 
had lived in Lincoln’s time and who had 
known Lincoln personally. His range 
of interest of American history was 
broad. His range of interest is demon- 
strated by monographs. They are all 
broad in range. One cannot read his 
writings without realizing that here was 
a real scholar of history. Congress has 
lost one of its ablest Members in his 
passing. I thank the Senator from 
California and the Senator from North 
Dakota for their fine tributes. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1960 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 12580) the Social 
Security Amendments of 1960. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I send to the desk an amendment to 
H.R. 12580, and ask that it be printed. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
add Texas to the list of States which are 
permitted to divide State and local re- 
tirement systems into two parts for pur- 
poses of obtaining social security cover- 
age under Federal-State agreement. 

The State and local employees covered 
by a retirement system are generally ex- 
cluded from coverage under social 
security except where the members of a 
retirement system by a majority vote 
elect to take social security coverage for 
the entire group. This is the present 
situation in Texas. Many States, by 
specific listing in the Social Security Act, 
are, however, allowed to divide their 
State and local retirement systems into 
the two groups of those desiring and 
those not desiring the additional cover- 
age provided by social security. 

The inclusion of Texas among these 
States so listed would permit complete 
freedom of choice for every Texas State 
and local employee now covered by a re- 
tirement system, who would not other- 
wise be eligible for social security 
coverage. 

In other words, if Texas is included, 
it would give to employees in Texas 
privileges which are already enjoyed by 
employees in many other States, with 
each employee being able to elect 
whether or not he wishes to come under 
the Federal system. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH, I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, It is my un- 
derstanding that the chairman of the 
committee, as well as a majority of the 
committee, is in agreement with the Sen- - 
ator’s amendment, and that there will 
be no serious resistance to it. There- 
fore, I suggest to the Senator that there 
is no need of printing it. If he will per- 
mit it to lie at the desk, then at such 
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time as he is in a position to call it up, 
he will be able to do so, and I am sure 
it will be agreed to. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I accept the 
suggestion of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana, and I request that the amendment 
be not printed. I have spoken to the 
chairman of the committee about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Many Texas 
public employees, particularly school- 
teachers, are very desirous of this amend- 
ment as it is their only practical way 
now of obtaining social security cover- 
age. So far as can be determined, all 
interested groups in Texas favor the 
passage of the amendment. 

The amendment would not affect the 
existing exclusion of policemen and fire- 
men from social security coverage. 


EZRA TAFT BENSON—SCAPEGOAT 
FOR CONGRESS 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, this 
year will bring to an end the Cabinet 
service of a great American who has 
served his country well. When Ezra 
Taft Benson accepted the Office of Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in January of 1953, 
he inherited a colossal mess. His four 
immediate predecessors had been under 
continuous fire from Congress and from 
farmers. It was regarded as the tough- 
est political assignment in the Cabinet. 

World War II legislation designed to 
stimulate agricultural production to the 
maximum was still law even though war- 
time demands had ceased. Government 
warehouses were bursting with surplus 
agricultural commodities. It is no won- 
der then that the voters in 1952 com- 
pletely repudiated the “Brannan plan” 
and the Truman agricultural policies 
then in effect. 

Based upon the advice of respected 
experts and upon his own great ex- 
perience in agriculture, Secretary Ben- 
son developed a forward looking, sound 
program to bring sanity to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This program was 
presented to Congress for its approval, 
but it was summarily rejected, not once 
but many times. 

BENSON PROGRAM—CONVICTED WITHOUT TRIAL 


The Benson program has been con- 
victed without a trial by a stacked jury 
in Congress. Secretary Benson has been 
attacked and maligned in the Democratic 
controlled Congress for 6 years. Al- 
though the Democrats now control Con- 
gress by a two-to-one majority, most 
of them still refuse to face up the farm 
mess which they created, preferring to 
cling to the outmoded, discredited, waste- 
ful, and unworkable wartime program of 
high price supports. 

The Democrats created this farm 
Frankenstein, but now they wish to dis- 
avow their monster child and call it Ezra 
Benson. They wish to make the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture the scapegoat for the 
sins of Congress. First, Congress put 
the Secretary in a straitjacket and then 
in effect told him to chin himself. It is 
like handing a scalpel and forcepts to 
Venus de Milo and telling her to “op- 
erate.” 
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It is to the everlasting discredit of his 
attackers that their 8-year campaign 
has succeeded in persuading many gulli- 
ble farmers that Secretary Benson, who 
must administer programs created by 
Democrats, is responsible for the failure 
of those programs. They have made him 
a symbol of their own farm failures. 
Psychiatrists, political scientists, and stu- 
dents of propaganda techniques can have 
a field day in analyzing the success of 
this sorry episode in our Nation’s history. 


NOT ALL HAVE BEEN FOOLED 


Fortunately, not all have been fooled 
by the misleading attacks on Secretary 
Benson. Some of the great newspapers 
of the land have refused to be taken in 
by the efforts of many Democrats in Con- 
gress to make Mr. Benson their scape- 
goat. I ask unanimous consent that edi- 
torial excerpts from nine of these pub- 
lications be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
excerpts were ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 


“It is, however, timely to remember that 
Mr. Benson did not create the problem that 
he has been unable to resolve and that Con- 
gress, under Democratic control through 
most of the post-World War II period, has 
been likewise unable, or unwilling, to solve 
it” (Evening Star, Washington, D.C., Aug. 
13, 1960). 

“We have upheld his policies right along, 
and are not persuaded that anyone else could 
have handled more rationally a farm pro- 
gram which, by the will of Congress, not Mr. 
Benson, still rests altogether too much on 
irrational bases” (San Francisco Chronicle, 
Aug. 5, 1960). 

“No matter what may be said about him 
by demagogic politicians in the campaign, 
he will be remembered as the man who tried 
to steer American agriculture back to a 
sound course, 

“In this he was thwarted in part by Con- 
gressmen, who wanted to keep subsidies at 
wartime highs to buy votes, and in part by 
farmers themselves, who voted for controls to 
obtain subsidy checks. 

“Some day, unless our Government is to 
go bankrupt, Congress must come to its 
senses and adopt a sound farm plan, one 
that will restore to the farmer his lost inde- 
pendence and will quit pouring tax money 
into subsidies that create surpluses. In that 
day, Ezra T. Benson will be recognized as 
a prophet crying in the wilderness” (Dallas 
News, Dallas, Tex., July 17, 1960). 

It is characteristic of the Utahan that 
even while the political fireworks exploded 
over his program, he was quietly going about 
his efforts of trying to improve the market 
for farm products. 

“Despite Mr. Benson's efforts the old rigid 
program of the depression and World War 
II years remains on the books for a few 
crops, with only slight changes. The pro- 
gram fails to meet the challenges of rapid 
changes in agriculture. 

“It may be that, as some observers have 
said, some phases of the farm program, 
notably wheat, defy solution at present. 
Considering that $42.1 billion has been 
budgeted for agriculture in the last decade, 
roughly four-fifths of it for price and in- 
come support, a continuance of high, rigid 
supports seems the height of insanity, re- 
gardless of the political considerations. 

“Mr. Benson will be remembered among 
other things as an honest public servant 
with unusual courage” (Salt Lake Tribune, 
Aug. 14, 1960). 

“But these statements do not mean much 
unless it is asked why matters have turned 
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out so disastrously. The principal reason is 
the continuation of the high price-support 
policies designed to spur maximum produc- 
tion as a World War II emergency measure. 
Secretary Benson has succeeded in getting 
through Congress some modifications of this, 
but Congress has balked at significant 
changes. So it is not the Republican ad- 
ministration but the Democratic Congresses 
that stand indicted for the farm chaos” 
(Wall Street Journal, Aug. 5, 1960). 

“The real trouble with Mr. Benson’s poli- 
cies is that he has not been allowed to put 
them into practice. The Democrats at- 
tempt to fix on him the responsibility for 
declining farm income and accumulating 
surpluses. Yet it is the policy of Demo- 
cratic Congresses, which he is obliged to ad- 
minister, that is really to blame, If Mr. 
Nixon wins the election, he, too, will find 
that the farm politicians are his biggest ob- 
stacle“ (New York Herald Tribune, Aug. 3, 
1960). 

“Trouble was Mr. Benson could never get 
to the root of the whole problem. He could 
try to sneak up from behind the barn, so 
to speak, but Congress was always there like 
the embattled farmer of literature, pitch- 
fork at the ready. Nothing Mr. Benson 
tried to do worked well for the simple reason 
that all his efforts were circumscribed by 
congressional insistence on a farm program 
of high price supports and controls. 

“Mr. Benson knows now that he has made 
mistakes, but the greatest of all was to 
take such a job and try to make sense out 
of it when an unwilling Congress has the 
last say” (Wall Street Journal, Aug. 3, 1960). 

“Heir to a farm mess, Secretary Benson 
was thwarted by the Congress in every ma- 
neuver to reduce subsidies enough to dis- 
courage surplus production. As a result, 
the mess has grown messier; surpluses have 
mounted. Taxpayers have tended to look at 
the increasing surpluses, now valued at more 
than $10 billion, and wring their hands. 
Farmers have tended to look at the flexible 
supports and acreage controls, pour in a 
little more fertilizer, add a stream of tobacco 
juice and curse Ezra Benson” (Lynchburg, 
Va., News, Aug. 4, 1960). 

“Democrats have attacked him almost 
since he took office 7½ years ago. They 
stand for just the opposite of what the 
Secretary believes. His only usefulness to 
the Democrats is what they claim is his 
unpopularity” (Rochester Times-Union, 
Aug. 4, 1960). 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, these 
same newspapers in addition to approv- 
ing the Eisenhower-Benson farm policies 
also have high regard for Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, the man. I ask unanimous consent 
that several typical editorial excerpts be 
included at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
excerpts were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


“Ezra Taft Benson has commanded our 
respect for 8 long years of ever-abnormal 
granaries. He has taken his lumps in the 
ceaseless struggle to cut them down to mar- 
ketable size. He has clung to the principle 
that the farm economy will prosper best as 
it is freed from its dependence upon govern- 
ment supports and controls. This is in- 
deed the aim of the influential American 
Farm Bureau Federation, which says: 

With less interference from government, 
the marketing system will be freer to operate 
effectively and efficiently.’ 

“Secretary Benson has estranged poli- 
ticians who talk about ‘guaranteeing’ the 
farmer ‘full parity in the marketplace’—a 
phrase which is semantically pleasing but 
which would be as bankrupting in its effect 
on the Treasury as it is bankrupt of economic 
reality. 
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“Anyone who works for reduced price sup- 
ports, and thereby a reduced tax subsidy for 
agriculture, is unlikely to endear himself 
to the farm politicians, especially at election 
time. Mr. Benson is philosophically redis- 
covering this fact” (San Francisco Chronicle, 
Aug. 5, 1960). 

“The farm problem, not politics, is Mr. 
Benson’s chief concern 24 hours a day, 52 
weeks a year. Thus, while the echoes of the 
political battle over him were dying out, Mr. 
Benson was in Europe until yesterday where 
he was as usual working for the continued 
expansion of world trade in farm commodi- 
ties. Specifically he warned against high 
internal support prices and ‘the insulation 
of the domestic market from outside com- 
petition’” (the New York Times, Aug. 9, 
1960). . 

“Pelted with rotten eggs, splattered with 
insults, Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson has steadfastly advocated a program 
of flexible farm subsidies, which ‘enables the 
Government to provide proper incentives for 
agriculture to adjust output of specific com- 
modities to demand.’ 

“For almost alone among the men who 
inhabit Washington's proliferating bureauc- 
racy, Mr. Benson was an advocate of less 
government, not more government, of free- 
dom, not regulation. Ezra Taft Benson, 
soldier for governmental sanity, speaker of 
the hard truth, defender of free enterprise, 
fades from the political scene, an election- 
year casualty. 

„And it is depressing” (Lynchburg, Va., 
News, Aug. 4, 1960). 

“So hard-working, sincere Ezra Taft Ben- 
son becomes a political albatross. Expedi- 
ency demands the end of his attempt to re- 
store sanity to American agricultural policy. 

“But political repudiation doesn’t make 
Benson less right in what he tried to do. 
That knowledge may give him comfort in 
these last months of his great public serv- 
ice to American farmers and all the Amer- 
ican people” (Rochester Times-Union, Aug. 
4, 1960). 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. How many admin- 
istrations did the Senator go back? 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
Utah went back four. Was the Senator 
a part of the four? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I was one of the 
four. Will the Senator start naming 
some of the things which I did as Sec- 
retary of Agriculture he does not ap- 
prove? 

Mr. BENNETT. I should like to fin- 
ish my statement first. However, I will 
digress at this point to say that my sub- 
sequent experiences with the Senator 
from New Mexico have convinced me 
that he may have been as much a vic- 
tim of the situation as the present Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Was it awful that 
I made $225 million for the country out 
of the sale of surplus cotton to coun- 
tries like Japan, China, Germany, and 

Austria? 

Mr. BENNETT. I hope the Senator 
will permit me to finish my statement. 
I do not wish to debate the services of 
the Senator from New Mexico. I am 
sure he made an excellent record. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I thank the Sen- 
tis PRESIDENT SUPPORTS BENSON 

Mr. BENNETT. President Eisenhower 
also recognizes the essential rightness 
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of the Benson policies. Only recently he 
said at a press conference: 

Ezra Benson has, in my mind, been very 
honest and forthright and courageous in 
trying to get enacted into legislation plans 
and programs that I think are correct. 
Therefore, for me to regret that he has 
been working would be almost a betrayal of 
my own views in this matter. I think we 
must find ways to give greater freedom to 
the farmer and make his whole business 
more responsive to market, rather than just 
to political considerations. 

WHEAT—CLASSIC ILLUSTRATION 


The present wheat situation is not only 
a national disgrace, but it is also a classic 
illustration of the impossible situation 
which has confronted Secretary Benson 
during his tenure in office. 

The Democrats’ wheat legislation is 
still on the books, largely unchanged, 
after 8 years. This program consists of 
high price supports and production con- 
trols alternatively too rigid and too loose. 
One of the foremost loopholes is the 
15-acre provision under which a farmer 
can grow 15 acres of wheat free of any 
penalty without being required to obtain 
a marketing quota. In all, 690,000 farms 
took advantage of this gimmick in 1959, 
up 152,000 in 3 years. 

The Democratic wheat program is do- 
ing a disservice to the farmers and cost- 
ing the taxpayers a fortune. It has so 
stimulated unneeded production that we 
have 1.3 billion bushels of wheat in 
storage. This is enough wheat to pro- 
vide 450 loaves of bread for every man, 
woman, and child in the United States. 
It is enough wheat to satisfy our do- 
mestic needs for over 2 years. Under 
the stimulus of Democratic price fixing, 
we are now harvesting a record wheat 
crop this year of 1.3 billion bushels, 300 
million bushels of which we do not need 
either to satisfy our domestic or foreign 
markets in the coming year. 

The Government now has $3.2 billion 
of taxpayers’ money tied up in surplus 
wheat. Millions more will be required 
to buy the 300-million-bushel surplus 
now being harvested. It presently costs 
the taxpayers $144 million per day just 
to store the wheat glut. The Democratic 
wheat price stabilization program costs 
from $500 to $700 million each year. 

KENNEDY AND DEMOCRATS DEFAULT 


While the Senate did pass a wheat bill 
this session which would have made 
some modest improvements, the House 
couldn’t even pass a bill. Thus the 
Democratic Congress has again refused 
to heed the pleas of Secretary Benson, 
who for 8 years has tried to bring sanity 
to our farm programs, With the wheat 
program a national scandal, the failure 
of Congress to face up to its responsi- 
bility is a national disgrace. No wonder 
in their frustration many Democrats 
Seek a scapegoat in Secretary Benson. 

The Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent, Senator KENNEDY, held out the 
promise while he was wooing delegates 
in the Midwest before the Democratic 
Convention that he would get an emer- 
gency farm bill through Congress this 
year. He has defaulted on that promise, 
and there will be no meaningful farm 
bill in spite of the fact that President 
5 has again urged Congress to 
act. 
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The Democratic platform for 1960 
proposes even more massive doses of the 
same old discredited political high-price- 
support medicine to cure farm ills. Ap- 
parently 15 years of Democratic farm 
failure have been to no avail. The 
farmer is to be regimented and the tax- 
payer bled. 

EZRA BENSON—PROPHET IN A CONGRESSIONAL 
WILDERNESS 


Congress is rapidly erecting a memo- 
rial to its own failure, a tower of Babel 
constructed of wheat. The confusion 
of tongues in the Democratic Congress 
is so pronounced that the American 
people have some cause to lose faith in 
their government. 

Ezra Benson has been a prophet cry- 
ing in a congressional wilderness. He 
has sought to bring freedom to the 
farmer while protecting him from disas- 
ter, Four-fifths of agriculture is free 
and doing fairly well. He has not been 
doctrinaire in his approach. He has 
not claimed infallibility. But he has 
fought with courage and dedication to 
achieve a sound, workable farm pro- 
gram. History will deal harshly with 
his critics and with the political paraly- 
sis in Congress. History will vindicate 
his essential rightness. 

Ezra Taft Benson has fought the good 
fight. He will return to private life 
having won the respect and admiration 
of millions both in America and abroad. 
The Nation is the better for his service. 

I ask unanimous consent that a list 
of agricultural accomplishments from 
1953 to 1960 be printed following my 
remarks, together with a speech by the 
Honorable Don Paarlberg, special assist- 
ant to the President, in support of the 
administration’s farm policy. 

There being no objection, the list and 
speech were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AGRICULTURAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS 1953-60 

The food-for-peace program was set in 
motion by President Eisenhower and is en- 
abling the United States and other food ex- 
porting nations to better share their abun- 
dance with people in the free world. It is 
helping develop farm markets. 

Total agricultural assets are at an alltime 
high of $208.2 billion as of January 1, 1960. 

Owner equities on January 1, 1960, were 
$33 billion above January 1, 1953, and hit a 
new peak of $184.2 billion. 

Farm ownership is at a record high, and 
there is a smaller proportion of tenants than 
ever before. 

Farm foreclosures are near an alltime rec- 
ord low. 

Total financial assets of farmers, includ- 
ing farmer cooperatives, have risen from 
$19 billion in January of 1959 to $19.4 bil- 
lion, January 1, 1960. 

Farm debt amounts to only 114 percent 
of the value of farm assets. 

The standard of living on farms is the 
highest in history, measured in terms of 
electrical appliances, automobiles and other 
conveniences owned by farm families. 

The special school milk program was in- 
augurated in 1954. The program was oper- 
ated last year in 81,500 schools where nearly 
2.2 billion half pints of milk helped improve 
diets of our children. 

The school lunch program absorbs large 
quantities of plentiful foods and improves 
children’s diets. Last year’s purchases 
totaled $510 million. Complete meals in 
1959 were increased 1 billion over the 1 bil- 
lion served in 1951, or doubled in number, 
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About 70 million people in 91 foreign 
countries have been receiving food and fiber 
donated by the United States. Nearly 5 mil- 
lion American family units have shared in 
our abundance through donations of sur- 
plus foods. 

Important new facilities were established 
to insure future agricultural progress and 
livestock health. Among these is the Plum 
Island Animal Disease Laboratory in Long 
Island Sound where diseases foreign to our 
country are being studied for control pur- 
poses. Native diseases will be studied at 
the new Ames, Iowa, laboratory. 

Victories have been registered in the bat- 
tle against two serious livestock diseases— 
screwworm infestation in cattle in the 
southeastern United States and vesicular 
exanthema in hogs. 

Success was achieved in the campaign to 
help wipe out an outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease in Mexico, which, had it 
spread, would have meant incalculable losses 
for U.S. stockmen. 

A new milestone was reached by the For- 
est Service in 1959 when for the first time 
2 billion trees were planted, double the 1958 
record. 

Timber cut in national forests is at the 
rate of 8.3 billion board feet, the highest on 
record. The income from these sales largely 
offsets the cost of running the national 
forests. 

Progress has been made in reducing for- 
est fire losses and in 1957 were reduced to an 
alltime low. 

The importance of water to farm and city 
people has been stressed by this administra- 
tion. The first Soil and Water Conservation 
Advisory Committee was established and 
meets regularly to plan for the future. 

The internal revenue law was amended to 
permit farmers and ranchers to deduct from 
their taxes expenditures made for installing 
certain soil and water conservation prac- 
tices. 

The rural development program is raising 
living standards of those on the lowest rung 
of the economic ladder through the coopera- 
tion of the Federal Government and local 
authorities, and private leadership. Work is 
progressing in 30 States and Puerto Rico. 

The Great Plains conservation program is 
operating in 422 counties. The long-range 
purpose is to minimize drought, flood, and 
wind erosion damage in the Western States 
once embraced in the Dust Bowl. 

The agricultural credit system was made 
more responsive to farmers’ needs. The 
Farm Credit Administration was made an 
independent agency. 

The number of soil conservation districts 
assisted in 1959 totaled 2,865 compared to 
2,493 in 1952. The land of 20 States, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands is covered by 
soll conservation districts. 

Exports grew from 62.8 billion in 1953 to 
an alltime high of $4.7 billion in fiscal 
1957 and for the past 3 years has averaged 
about $4 billion per year. It is 
that fiscal 1960 will be the second highest on 
record. 

More than $17 billion worth of food and 
fiber was moved out of storage and into use 
at home and abroad in 6 years through ag- 
gressive disposal efforts. 

In periods of oversupply, 665 million 
pounds of meat products, poultry, and eggs 
worth $295 million were bought for the 
school lunch program, welfare institutions, 
and needy people. Cattle, hog, poultry, and 
egg prices were thus bolstered without the 
Government getting into the meat business. 

Appropriations for agricultural research 
have been increased by 117 percent since 
1958. Much of this has gone into success- 
ful research to find new uses for our farm 
abundance, and to develop new crops for 
current needs. 

Repeal of Federal taxes on gasoline used in 
tractors and other machinery saves farmers 
$60 million a year, 
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Farmers in 1954 were benefited by the 
largest tax reduction in history. 

Per capita farm income rose from $838 in 
1950 to $960 in 1959. 

Twenty-eight million acres of farmland 
have been taken out of production by the 
conservation reserve program of the soil 
bank. These acres would have otherwise 
added to our surpluses, In addition, partici- 
pating farmers—while adding to their in- 
come—are making unprecedented strides in 
the conservation of soil, water, forests, and 
wildlife resources. 

Family type farms received loans total- 
ing $188.5 million in 1959 as compared to 
$130 million in 1953. Farm ownership loans 
totaled $64.7 milllon compared to $29.7 mil- 
lion in 1953. 

The Rural Electrification Administration 
has met the continuous and growing demand 
for power and telephones, including the 
growing needs of expanding rural industry. 
About one-third of all of REA loans have 
been made since 1953. Over the past 6 years, 
800,000 consumers have been added. Electric 
loans last year were at the level of $177 mil- 
lion; telephone loans at the level of $100 
milion. 

In recognition of the Nation’s mounting 
need for water conservation, this Depart- 
ment has stressed protection of watersheds. 
As of November 1, 1959, 210 local watershed 
projects in 45 States were receiving assist- 
ance. Authorizations for planning assist- 
ance had been extended to 508 projects in 45 
States. 

Operation Outdoors was set up to expand 
family recreational facilities in the national 
forests. In 1953, 35,403,058 people visited the 
national forests; in 1959 the number was 
81,521,000. 

Well administered emergency livestock 
feed programs have helped farmers and 
ranchers overcome effects of drought, floods, 
and other natural disasters. 

Approximately $600 million a year has 
been extended in disaster and drought aid 
since 1953. Such ald enabled families to stay 
on the land, 

The Water Facilities Act was amended to 
provide for direct and insured loans for cer- 
tain soil and water conservation activities in 
all States. Prior to this amendment, the 
act had applied to the westernmost States 
only. 

In 1959, the Federal Extension Service 
had 2,253,999 boys and girls enrolled in 
92,932 4-H clubs; 11 million families re- 
ceived FES consumer information; 7,475,000 
families participated in home demonstration 
activities, and 7,946,600 families were given 
advice on agricultural practices—new records 
being set in all four categories of service. 

Farmers Home Administration in 1959 ex- 
tended $7.5 million in soil and water loans 
compared to $6.0 million in 1953. It ex- 
tended $60.7 million in housing loans com- 
pared to $19.0 million in 1953. 

In 1958, FHA loans in rural development 
counties increased $3 million over those 
made in the previous year. In 1959 ar- 
rangements were made to more fully meet 
the needs of part-time farmers. 

Producers of dairy products, one of the 
mainstays of agriculture, received estimated 
cash receipts of $4,654 million in 1959, an all- 
time high. 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE DON PAARLBERG, 
SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, ON 
THE OCCASION OF THE WINTER PROGRAM OF 
THE AMERICAN FARM ECONOMIC ASSOCIA- 
TION—JoINT Socran SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 
MEETING 


IN SUPPORT OF THE ADMINISTRATION’S FARM 
POLICY 

In this address I wish to make four points: 

1. The farm price-support and production- 

control legislation now on the statute books 

does not represent the administration’s farm 


policy. 
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2. The farm policies which this adminis- 
tration does support include many activities 
other than price support and production 
control, 

3. On the controversial price-support and 
production-control issue, the needed modi- 
fications lie, as embodied in the administra- 
tion's farm proposals, in the direction of 
greater opportunity for individual persons to 
exercise their Judgment as to what should 
be produced and at what price it should be 
sold. 

4. The alternatives to the administration’s 
farm policy are generally lacking in promise. 

I now shall take up these points indi- 
vidually. 

1 

First, let me trace the origin of the farm 
price-support and production-control legis- 
lation we now have, legislation which is 
generally considered to be unsatisfactory. 

In making the flat statement that this 
legislation is considered unsatisfactory, I 
wish to acknowledge the good record of the 
Congress as regards price support and pro- 
duction policy for the majority of our farm 
products; that is, for commodities other 
than the so-called basic crops. I want to 
make clear my view that legislation pro- 
viding for marketing agreements and orders 
has generally been helpful, as has legisla- 
tion authorizing the purchase of surplus 
farm products and their diversion to the 
school lunch program and to needy persons. 
What I am speaking of as unsatisfactory 18 
the mandatory system which requires price 
support for a few favored commodities at 
artifically high prices, and couples that sup- 
port with a halfhearted and ineffective con- 
trol effort. This is the system which has 
failed. 

I have come to harbor misgivings both 
with respect to those economists who think 
they can analyze farm problems without 
reference to politics, and those politicians 
who think they can solve farm problems 
without reference to economics. : 

The basic legislation with respect to farm 
price supports and production control was 
enacted in 1933. This was done in an effort 
to meet the grave problems of a worldwide 
depression. 

This legislation was clarified and modified 
in 1938. The major intent of the 1938 act 
was to give continuing status to the emer- 
gency legislation of 1933. 

In 1941 and 1942 the Steagall amendment 
and other legislation were passed. Price 
supports were raised to a high level during 
the war emergency and their continuation 
was assured for 2 years after the war, 

In 1948, Congress provided for an adjust- 
ment from the wartime level of price sup- 
ports, but this law was not allowed to go 
into effect. The next Congress rewrote this 
law and delayed the date at which it was 
to become operative, thereby continuing the 
wartime level of price supports. 

In 1954, Congress allowed the 1952 ex- 
tension to expire, thereby permitting the 
functioning of legislation previously enacted. 

For the 5 years since the congressional 
elections of 1954, the Congress has been con- 
trolled by one party and the executive 
branch by another. During this period some 
helpful modifications of the price-support 
and production-control legislation were 
enacted, but legislation for most of the so- 
called basic commodities remains generally 
similar to the pattern of earlier years. 

During 22 of the 26 years encompassed 
by this legislative history, the Congress was 
controlled by the party now in the majority. 
The party now in the minority held con- 
gressional responsibility during 1947-48 and 
again during 1953-54. During the first of 
these two periods, farm legislation was 
enacted which a succeeding Congress kept 
from becoming effective; during the second 
period legislation was passed which allowed 
a law enacted by a previous Congress to be- 
come operative. 
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Thus practically all present farm legisla- 
tion regarding price supports and produc- 
tion controls were written by the party now 
in the majority. Continued existence of this 
legislation is tolerated and condoned by the 
majority party, which has the power to 
change it. 

It is sometimes said that the present Con- 
gress cannot enact farm legislation because 
of the threat of veto exercised by the execu- 
tive branch. However, no truly remedial 
legislation has been vetoed, or is likely to be. 

It is frequently said that farm policy has 
been bipartisan. But the effort to place 
responsibility upon this administration for 
the shortcomings of farm legislation is cer- 
tainly a partisan effort, and an unwarranted 
one. 

With respect to farm legislation, the ex- 
ecutive branch has two responsibilities. One 
of these is to administer laws enacted by the 
Congress. This the present administration 
has done, and done faithfully. The other 
responsibility is to recommend legislative 
changes for the Congress to consider. This 
‘the present administration has also done. 
For 7 years now the administration has been 
invited by the Congress to make recommen- 
dations for improving our farm legislation, 
and has complied faithfully with these 
requests. 

Some of the administration’s recommenda- 
tions have been heeded. Public Law 480, the 
basic authority for surplus disposal, was en- 
acted much as recommended. The same is 
true of the rural development program. 

Others of the administration’s recom- 
mendations were accepted in part, though 
considerably modified. This was true of the 
soil bank and the present corn program. 

Most of the administration’s recommenda- 
tions have been resisted by the Congress, 
particularly those having to do with price 
support levels and  production-control 
policies. 

The administration cannot possibly be re- 
sponsible for legislation which antedated its 
period of service and emanated from another 


party. 

Existing difficulties with the farm program, 
and they are many, cannot possibly be the 
result of legislation which the administra- 
tion has recommended if such legislation has 
not been enacted. 

Congress cannot divest itself of legislative 

responsibility. Nor can the executive branch 
divest itself of its administrative responsi- 
bility. Surely the Congress will not accept 
Tesponsibility for errors of the executive 
branch in administering our farm laws; nor 
can the Congress expect the executive branch 
to accept responsibility for legislative short- 
comings. 
Almost nobody defends the farm legisla- 
tion now on the books. The pertinent point 
is that this legislation was put there by the 
Congress. If it is to be changed, it must be 
changed by the Congress. 

Present farm legislation does not repre- 
sent the policies of this administration, as I 
haye endeavored to show. On the contrary, 
it must represent the farm policies of the 
majority party, since that party put it on 
the books and left it there despite having 
the power to change it. 

There is a studied effort to create the illu- 
sion that the failure of agricultural adjust- 
ment policies is an administrative failure 
while in reality it is clearly a legislative 
failure, 

If there is a failure to administer our farm 
laws as enacted by the Congress, this is a 
matter properly to be laid at the door of the 
administration, but I do not know of any 
serious charge of this kind. If there is a 
failure of the laws themselves, which is the 
fact, this is a responsibility of the Congress. 

There exists a great confusion in the public 
mind as to the separate responsibilities of the 
executive and legislative branches of Govern- 
ment. Some Members of the Congress have 
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heightened and exploited this confusion, 
rather than address themselves to their 
proper tasks, which is the writing of needed 
legislation. 

m 


Having attempted to make clear the fact 
that present legislation does not represent 
the administration’s farm program, I shall 
now indicate what actually constitutes the 
administration’s farm program. There is 
support for activities in eight different areas; 
there are recommended changes in one. 

First, there are the historic services that 
concern the development of human re- 
sources, among them education, research, 
and the supplying of needed information. 

Second, I name the rural development pro- 
gram, by means of which we endeavor to open 
wider the doors of opportunity for the 1½ 
million rural families with very low in- 
comes. 

Third, I would name the development of 
natural resources and their intelligent use, 
including the conservation reserve, various 
land-use programs, the activities of the For- 
est Service and related matters. 

Fourth, is market building, which relates 
to consumer education at home, market de- 
velopment abroad, and research to discover 
new uses. 

Fifth, I shall list surplus disposal, those 
activities which move into use, through spe- 
cial programs, our heavy Government stocks 
of farm products, 

Sixth, are the credit programs, intended 
to meet a variety of needs, written for vary- 
ing periods of time, 

Seventh, there are regulatory activities to 
insure the wholesomeness of the food sup- 
ply, the proper functioning of the commodity 
exchanges and similar activities. 

Eighth, there are the marketing orders and 
agreements, the purchase and diversion of 
surplus products to the school lunch pro- 
gram, and the authority to support prices 
of the great majority of farm products at 
levels discretionary with the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Ninth, for the problem crops, particularly 
wheat, legislative changes are proposed 
which move in the direction of greater free- 
dom to plant and less interference with mar- 
ket forces. 

Some of these activities were launched by 
this administration. Others originated ear- 
lier. All have administration support. It 
is clear that the administration's farm pro- 
gram is a broad one, encompassing many 
areas of service rather than one, 

There is general agreement on the appro- 
priateness of the first eight of the services 
I have listed. Despite occasional friction re- 
garding one or another, they have been the 
cause of relatively little cleavage between the 
executive and the legislative branches, or 
between the two political parties. 

Greatest interest has centered on the last 
of my listed categories, the one having to do 
with price support programs for the so-called 
basic crops. The six crops designated by 
legislative fiat as basic bring in only about 
20 percent of the farm income. But they 
account for 85 percent of the Federal in- 
ventory of price supported commodities and 
for about 95 percent of the controversy. The 
remaining income, surplus stocks and con- 
troversy are distributed among some 250 
farm products which have not been desig- 
nated as basic. 

In its recommendations regarding price 
and production policies, the administration 
has not been doctrinaire, though it has often 
been charged with being so. Alternative 
recommendations have been made. The ad- 
ministration has indicated that it viewed 
with favor the relation of price support levels 
to appropriate parity standards, if the Con- 
gress should so prefer, Or, if desired, sup- 
ports could be linked to market prices of the 
immediately preceding years, Or, should the 
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Congress wish, the Secretary of Agriculture 
has indicated that he would himself bear 
responsibility for establishing support levels 
in accordance with general criteria. 

With respect to production controls, the 
administration has likewise avoided a doc- 
trinaire position. A willingness has been 
expressed to support action by the Congress 
which would liberalize acreage allotments, 
eliminate them altogether, or to have the 
farmers choose between alternative programs. 
There has been an expressed willingness to 
administer a program of tightened allot- 
ments if the Congress should insist on keep- 
ing price supports at a high incentive level. 

Throughout there has been this one im- 
portant and consistent recommendation: 
That price support objectives be reasonably 
related to production policy. If price sup- 
ports for wheat are to be held at a high level, 
Secretary Benson said a year ago, then strict 
production controls must be imposed. If 
price incentives are reduced, then a less re- 
strictive production policy can be followed. 
The administration indicated its clear favor 
for the liberal as compared with the restric- 
tive route. . 

The one thing the administration has con- 
sistently resisted is high price supports cou- 
pled with flimsy production controls—run- 
ning the vehicle with the throttle wide open 
and without brakes. 

mr 


Much of the controversy regarding farm 
policy springs from failure to distinguish 
between equity and workability. Both of 
these are important. No farm policy can 
succeed unless it takes account of both. 

Let me state some appropriate considera- 
tions of equity: 

1. Farmers, who are exposed to unusual 
economic and natural hazards, are entitled 
to the help of Government as a cushion 
against unfortunate events which they can- 
not well avert through individual or organ- 
ized action. 

2. The cause of equity is not served by 
programs which aggravate the disparity of 
income within agriculture while endeavoring 
to reduce the disparity of income as between 
farmers and other occupational groups. 

3. A man’s role as a citizen takes priority 
over his role as a member of an occupational 
group. It is not equitable to do violence to 
his rights as a citizen, or to the rights of 
other citizens, in an effort to improve the 
position of his group. 

4. Equity does not lie in the equal treat- 
ment of unequals. 

Within the stated conditions of equity, 
there are workable farm programs. There 
is a substantial area within which equity 
and workability overlap. The administra- 
tion’s farm policies are within this area. 

Equity, like workability, is a necessary but 
not a sufficient criterion for success. Some 
programs are advocated as equitable, but are 
not workable and are of no service to agri- 
culture. Other programs may appear to be 
workable in a harsh and callous sense, but 
do not meet the standards of equity which 
prevail in the mid-20th century; they will 
not be tolerated. 

I wish to discuss the workability of farm 
programs, a matter which is the primary 
province of agricultural economists. 

Here we run head on into the fundamen- 
tals of demand, supply, and price. I shall 
state what seems to me to be the present 
state of professional knowledge on these 
points. If this seems elementary to you, I 
ask only that you note the grave difficulties 
that farm programs have come to by over- 
looking the fundamentals. 

The law of demand is that, other things 
equal, an increase in price will result in a 
reduction in the quantity demanded; a de- 
crease in price will result in an increase in 
the quantity demanded. I know of no ex- 
ceptions to this law in the agricultural field. 
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Statistical evidence is very strong that 
for most farm products, in the short run, 
and with other things equal, a given increase 
in price is accompanied by less than a pro- 
portional reduction in the amount de- 
manded. Thus, in the short run, a short 
supply will usually bring in a larger-than- 
average gross income. 

The unchallenged statistical demonstra- 
tion of this fact is the vision which has led 
to the production-control and price-support 
legislation now on the statute books. 

But this vision, so clear in the short run, 
is proving in the long run to have been a 
mirage. 

In the long run—and the long-run effect 
has been subjected to much less study—the 
relationship of price and quantity is far 
different from what it is in the short run. 
Over time and for many farm commodities, 
a given boost in price results in more than 
an equivalent reduction in the quantity de- 
manded. Thus, in the long run and for 
many farm commodities, other things equal, 
a high price means a lower gross income to 
the seller, 

The difference between the short-run and 
the long-run effect of a price increase is 
that over a period of time the buyer can 
find or develop substitute products or sources 
of supply. In the case of cotton, a price 
supported continuously and substantially 
above market levels has greatly stimulated 
the use of manmade fibers, and greatly 
stimulated the production of cotton abroad. 
During a quarter century of price support, 
the share of our farm income earned by cot- 
ton fell from 12 percent to 7 percent. 

During the 5 years prior to the inaugura- 
tion of price support and production con- 
trol, the 6 basic crops brought in 21 per- 
cent of our farm income. After 25 years of 
controls and supports, after expenditures of 
many billions of dollars and the utterance 
of many millions of contentious words, 
these same basic crops still brought in 
only 21 percent of farm income, and a 
goodly share of this 21 percent was from 
sales to the Government. 

It might be argued that in a free coun- 
try, if a group of people wish to sacrifice 
the future to the present, that should be 
their prerogative. But at least they should 
know the result of what they are doing. 
And economists, who by their professional 
competence have this knowledge, should tell 
them. 

Confusion with respect to the law of 
demand has made grave trouble for farm 
programs. But confusion with respect to 
the law of supply has led us even more 
deeply into trouble. 

The law of supply is that if price is in- 
creased, other things being equal, a greater 
quantity will be offered. And if price is 
reduced, other being equal, a smaller 
quantity will be offered. 

This law is challenged by many persons. 
The statement is made that if price is re- 
duced, farmers will increase production in 
order to offset the decline in income. 

There undoubtedly are some individual 
farmers, with very limited alternatives, who 
react to some extent in this manner. But 
this is not true of farmers as a group. 

I have studied all the research on this 
subject which I have been able to find. 
This includes the work of Bean, Black, 
Kohls, Moore, Nerlove, Pearson, Pubols, 
Warren, Wells, and others. Thus far I have 
not been able to discover any competent 
piece of work which shows the perverse re- 
lationship so often alleged to exist. 

Some Members of the Congress say that 
a price decline results in an increase in 
production. Yet when these gentlemen de- 
cided that fewer potatoes were needed, they 
properly allowed the price to decline. When 
they wanted an increase in production, as 
during the war, they properly raised prices. 
As recently as 1958 they extended the Na- 
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tional Wool Act, the stated purpose of 
which is to stimulate production; the means 
by which this is to be accomplished is 
through offering increased prices. By their 
deeds Members of the Congress recognized 
the economic facts of life as related to the 
law of supply. 

Recently there has been some loose eco- 
nomic thinking with respect to changes in 
corn acreage. The statement is made that 
price supports were dropped and farmers 
increased their acreage in order to main- 
tain their incomes. The truth is that price 
supports were dropped for about 14 percent 
of the corn farmers, those few who had pre- 
viously complied with their corn allotments. 
Supports were increased for the other 86 
percent of the farmers. Farmers reacted in 
a perfectly normal and predictable manner. 
With price supports raised, with the corn 
acreage reserve program and corn acreage 
allotments abandoned, and with price sup- 
ports for alternative feed grains reduced, a 
jump in corn acreage was practically cer- 
tain, Farmers reacted in conformity with 
the law of supply. 

Those who claim that farmers as a group 
increase production when price declines 
postulate a perverse and irrational situation. 
If farmers actually behave in this manner, 
crop acreage and livestock production are 
incapable of reaching or approaching equi- 
librium, and must, therefore, be subjected 
to strict Government control or catastrophe 
will occur. Those who deny the validity of 
the law of supply are left without any ex- 
planation for the generally rational behavior 
of farmers who produce the unregulated 
crops and livestock products. Nor do they 
have an explanation for the generally 
rational behavior of farmers who produced 
wheat and corn and cotton during the cen- 
turies which preceded acreage control. 

The fundamental laws of economics are 
these: Other things being equal, as price 
rises, the quantity which will be produced 
increases and the quantity which will be 
purchased decreases, The Congress has not 
been able, in 25 years of effort, to set aside 
these laws. 

I said these laws operate with “other 
things equal.” But other things have not 
been equal. The special factor which has 
modified the operation of these laws has been 
the technological revolution in agriculture; 
this revolution has caused artificially sup- 
ported prices to generate even greater sur- 
pluses than would otherwise have been the 
case. 

The longrun consequences of artificially 
supported prices have set in. Supply has 
been increased, buyers have turned to alter- 
native sources, markets have been lost, and 
farm incomes have been reduced. 

If there is to be a better balance within 
agriculture, inducements for excess produc- 
tion must be diminished and pricing policy 
must allow farmers to regain markets. 

Some people say that the solution lies in 
the direction of stiff controls. For 25 years 
the Nation has been building up a history of 
experience with controls. The evidence is 
that the Congress will not enact, the execu- 
tive branch cannot enforce and the farmers 
will not accept the kind of production con- 
trols which would be necessary to balance 
production and consumption at the price 
objectives customarily cited by those who 
advocate the strict controls. 

If, with supplies as heavy and costs as 
great as they have been in recent years, stiff 
production controls could not be enacted, 
how likely is it that tough controls will ever 
be invoked? 

Until someone develops evidence of a sub- 
stantial change from the pattern of the last 
quarter century in political behavior and in 
American mores, this history must stand as 
an insurmountable refutation to those who 
advocate stiff production controls as a way 
out. 
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As we said before, we are in the midst of 
a technological revolution in agriculture. 
The need is to reap for society whatever 
gains this revolution may bestow, and to 
cushion its impact when it deals harshly 
with individuals and groups. Farm legisla- 
tion has concentrated more on the problems 
of this technological revolution than on its 


opportunities. As a nation we have been 
problem prone rather than opportunity 
oriented. 


Our rapid scientific advance has lightened 
the toil, lifted the level of living, and 
broadened the horizon for our farm people, 
and holds hope for a hungry world. This is 
good, not bad. To extract the most good 
from this revolution, and to be in a position 
to ward off its sharpest blows, individual 
persons should themselves have a substantial 
role in price-determination and in resource 
allocation. The rapid changes which are 
under way call for a greater adjustment 
capability than is present under parity for- 
mula or a historically based acreage allot- 
ment. 

The heart of the administration’s farm 
policy is faith that individual farmers, with 
appropriate services provided for them by 
private and public agencies, will be able to 
make wise allocation of their resources— 
decisions that are advantageous to them per- 
sonally and are in the public interest. 

A technological revolution calls for the 
use of all the intelligence that is available. 
In the practical experience of 444 million 
farmers there is a great reservoir of intelli- 
gence and sound judgment. A major pur- 
pose of the administration’s farm policy is 
to tap this reservoir. 

The services I mentioned earlier are of 
great help in improving the caliber of indi- 
vidual decisions. Public programs can serve 
the national interest better by helping to 
improve the caliber of individual decisions 
than by substituting Government edicts for 
private judgment. 

At the bottom of the income scale are 1½ 
million rural families who receive, from all 
sources, less than $1,000 a year. In terms 
of genuine need, this is the real problem. 
These people have been almost untouched 
by price-support and production-control 
programs. The technological revolution has 
largely passed them by. They do not con- 
tribute as much as they should or as much 
as they would like to the national produc- 
tion of goods and services. The administra- 
tion’s rural development program is ad- 
dressed to this problem. It needs greater 
understanding, wider support, and more 
funds. 

The administration’s food-for-peace pro- 
gram is an effort to use our abundant capac- 
ity for food production in support of the 
foreign policy of the United States. This 
is done chiefly through Public Law 480, the 
chief legislative authority for surplus dis- 
posal. During this past fiscal year, well over 
a billion dollars worth of American farm 
products moved abroad under our special 
export programs. Some of these programs 
are new, unique and unorthodox. They are 
not described in the standard texts on inter- 
national trade. They have grown up out of 
necessity because our stocks were heavy and 
because dollars weren't available in the coun- 
tries which needed our products. This pro- 
gram serves the needs of our friends abroad 
and relieves our heavy supply position. It 
is my feeling that Public Law 480, which has 
been considered by some as a province for 
idealists and temporizers, might better be 
considered as subject matter for hardheaded 
realists. 

This then, restated in summary form, is 
the farm policy of this administration: 

For the farmers who produce the bulk of 
our food and fiber: a liberal production pol- 
icy coupled with modest price objectives. 
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For rural people in areas of low income: 
_ services which will open wider the doors of 
opportunity both within agriculture and for 
off-farm employment. 

For all farm people: services to improve 
the caliber of individual decisions. 

For this generation and the next: land-use 
programs intended for wiser use of our 
national resources. 

In the broad public interest: wide dissem- 
ination of the fruits of the technological 
revolution, to our own citizens and in the 
service of American foreign policy. 


Iv 


What are the alternatives to the adoption 
of some such policy as I have outlined? 

Continuation of the present program? 
Clearly the public patience will not tolerate 
indefinitely the heavy cost and the growing 
stocks which result from the laws we now 
have. 

Stand by and allow the present program 
to collapse of its own weight? This would 
be a sadistic remedy. If the present pro- 
gram should collapse, with the mountainous 
stocks now on hand, prices of wheat and corn 
and cotton would be carried to disastrous 
levels. After having been insulated for 25 
years from the rough and tumble of the 
marketplace, these crops can hardly quickly 
be tossed, unprotected, to the not-so-tender 
mercy of a completely competitive climate. 
We cannot regain overnight markets which 
we have been losing for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Government has piled up the present 
stocks and is responsible for some of the 
present dislocations. Government cannot 
Walk off and expect farm people to pick up 
the pieces. 

Shall we apply marketing orders or some 
similar technique to additional crops and 
livestock products? Programs which have 
worked tolerably well for specialty crops in 
concentrated areas of production, marketed 
through a limited number of well-defined 
channels, cannot easily be extended to crops 
grown generally in diversified areas, moving 
to market in many forms and through many 

ies. The so-called self-help plans thus 
far offered involve substantial Government 
financing and responsibility. And it is not 
clear that Government, while retaining re- 
sponsibility for the domestic and foreign 
consequences of these plans, can legitimately 
delegate price and production authority to 
commodity groups. Nor can commodity 
groups avert the laws of demand and of sup- 
ply which have brought Government price- 
support production-control programs to 
their present difficult state. 

Should we enact two-price plans or do- 
mestic parity plans? If we do we institu- 
tionalize a wedge between the domestic and 
the foreign price, we set up Government 

ery for the transfer of added special 
moneys from the eaters of food to the pro- 
ducers of food, and we set one faction of 
agriculture against another. 

Shall we adopt production payments, or 
deficiency payments, or compensatory pay- 
ments? Let us remember that the sole use 
to which this device has thus far been put 
has been the role of stimulating production, 
a consequence we do not want. Consider 
the likelihood that the Congress would de- 
pendably and consistently provide an annual 
appropriation running into many billions of 
dollars, to be paid directly and visibly to a 
vocational group which numbers only 10 
percent of the voting population. And let 
us think of what might happen to the mar- 
ket price, and hence to public cost, if an 
unsupported market is asked to move not 
only the abundant production of our present 
farm plant but also the added amount in- 
duced by a Government payment. 

There is, as I sfid earlier, a substantial 
area within which the separate disciplines of 
equity and workability overlap. Within this 
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area the adminictration’s farm policies will 
be found. These policies will not satisfy 
those with their own special definitions of 
equity, or those who ignore the practical 
problem of workability. Nor will they sat- 
isfy those who see an opportunity to make 
“workable” some program which violates in- 
dividual rights. 

Whether the administration's farm policies 
will satisfy a sufficient number of persons to 
permit corrective early legislation remains 
to be seen. Whatever time schedule the 
fates may hold, the day is gradually drawing 
nearer when farm legislation will be rewrit- 
ten. It would be better to do this before the 
public patience is exhausted; it would be 
better to write new farm legislation in a cli- 
mate of reason than with the attitude of 
resentment which further postponement 
would bring about. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS OF 
1960 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 12580), the Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1960. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, a parliamentary question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota will state it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. What is 
the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] is the pending 
business. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Would 
it be in order for me to offer a perfecting 
amendment at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator may do so. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I offer an 
amendment in the nature of a perfecting 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is that 
an amendment to the Anderson amend- 
ment? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. No; it 
is to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then it 
would not be in order unless it were to 
the pending Anderson amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is not 
the Anderson amendment a substitute 
for the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands it is not. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In that 
case, I shall withhold the amendment 
temporarily, but I should like to be recog- 
nized to speak on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
Senator from South Dakota is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I desire to call attention to 
what I regard as one of the most impor- 
tant and least publicized sections of the 
bill, namely, section 211, which is entitled 
“Increase in the Earned Income Limita- 
tion,” and which appears at page 100 of 
the bill reported by the committee. This 
paragraph would permit persons between 
the ages of 65 and 72 to increase the 
amount of their earnings from $1,200 to 
$1,800 without forfeiting their entitle- 
ment to social security benefits. 

I have long advocated amending the 
Social Security Act to this effect. In 
fact, I first introduced such a proposal 
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on January 7, 1957, the bill being known 
as S. 699. While several other bills 
were also introduced during that ses- 
sion to increase the annual test of earn- 
ings, my bill appears to have been the 
first to propose an increase to the 
$1,800 figure which is included in the 
committee bill. 

I again introduced such a bill at the 
beginning of this Congress, and it is 
known as S. 638. Therefore, I take 
some small pride in having had a role in 
initiating this particular amendment, 
even though I am not a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in my 
remarks the portion of the committee 
bill which appears at page 100 of the 
present committee bill, and is entitled 
“Increase in the Earned Income Limi- 
tation,” being lines 14 through 24 of 
section 211. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INCREASE IN THE EARNED INCOME LIMITATION 

Sec, 211. (a) (1) Paragraphs (1) and (2) 
of subsection 203(e) of the Social Security 
Act are each amended by striking out 
“$1,200" wherever it appears therein and 
inserting in lieu thereof 81,800“, and (2) 
such paragraphs and paragraph (1) of sub- 
section (g) of such section are each 
amended by striking out “$100 times” 
wherever it appears therein and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$150 times”. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall be effective, in the case of any in- 
dividual, with respect to taxable years of 
such individual ending after 1960. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp the 
text of S. 699, of the first session of 
the 85th Congress, which I introduced 
on January 17, 1957, being the legis- 
lative day of January 3, 1957. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
(1) paragraphs (1) and (2) of subsection 
(e) of section 203 of the Social Security 
Act are amended by striking out “$1,200” 
wherever it appears therein and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$1,800”, and (2) such para- 
graphs and paragraph (1) of subsection (g) 
of such section are amended by striking out 
“$100” wherever it appears therein and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$150”. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall be effective, in the case of any 
individual, with respect to taxable years of 
such individual ending after the month in 
which this Act is enacted. 


Mr, CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the RECORD 
the text of S. 638, which I introduced on 
January 23, 1959, during the first session 
of the present—the 86th—Congress. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) (1) 
paragraphs (1) and (2) of subsection (e) 


1960 


of section 203 of the Social Security Act are 
amended by striking out “$1,200” wherever 
it appears therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$1,800”, and (2) such paragraphs 
and paragraph (1) of subsection (g) of such 
section are amended by striking out “$100” 
wherever it appears therein and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$150”. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall be effective, in the case of any 
individual, with respect to taxable years of 
such individual ending after the month in 
which this Act is enacted. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, it will be evident that the 
text of the two bills which I introduced 
in the opening days of both the 85th 
Congress and 86th Congress is identical 
with the substitute provisions of section 
211 of the bill now reported by the 
committee. 

It has been said that some 600,000 
persons over the age of 65 will be af- 
fected by the proposed change. The im- 
pact of the bill upon my own State of 
South Dakota can only be estimated in 
terms of the overall figures. However, 
based upon the fact that South Dakota 
has a somewhat larger percentage of 
its total population in the age group 
of 65 and over than has the Nation 
as a whole, it seems to me probable that 
there should be approximately 22,500 
persons in South Dakota who would 
profit by this increase in earnings which 
is permitted. 

When the Social Security Act was 
passed in 1935, Congress, upon the advice 
of the Economic Security Council, in- 
cluded a provision excluding from bene- 
fits persons who were gainfully employed. 
Just how this was to be defined was not 
specified, but a major purpose of the 
provision was clear: it was to encourage 
older persons to get out of the labor 
market and make way for young work- 
ers. 

Today we no longer have that purpose. 
On the contrary, the Federal Govern- 
ment is now spending millions of dollars 
each year trying to help those older per- 
sons who are able and willing to continue 
as active, working contributors to our 
country’s welfare. 

In this situation the present, absurdly 
low $1,200 limitation on earnings under 
social security is an anomaly. Little 
wonder that our aging citizens tend to 
develop bad cases of cynicism long be- 
fore they reach senility. They hear the 
Government saying to them in one voice: 
“Please work if you can, we need your 
skills, your talents, your experience, and 
wisdom.” But in a slightly louder 
voice—the voice of the law—they hear: 
“Certainly, you can work. But don’t 
work much, or earn much, or you won't 
receive a penny of those social security 
benefits you have been counting on.” 

Mr. President, the limitation on earn- 
ings was set at $1,200 in 1954. Many 
persons thought it was too low then; and, 
as I have previously set forth, I intro- 
duced bills, in January of 1957, and again 
in January of 1959, to do exactly what 
section 211 of this bill now proposes to 
do. In view of the wage and the price 
levels which exist in this country today, 
the $1,200 limitation on earnings is cer- 
tainly too low now; and there should be 
general support for the provision to in- 
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crease the limitation to $1,800, as in- 
cluded in the bill reported by the Fi- 
nance Committee. 

This increase will not eliminate the 
inequities of the retirement test; but it 
will alleviate them. In general, under 
present law, a worker begins to lose bene- 
fits when he earns more than $1,200 
annually. When he earns as much as 
$2,080, he is subject to the loss of all of 
them. Under the proposed amendment, 
social security beneficiaries will be able 
to earn a more respectable $2,680 a year 
before losing all benefits. There will 
then unquestionably be more incentive 
for persons to keep on working after 
they reach retirement age. 

Mr. President, recently, when I was at 
home during the recess of Congress, I 
had this hardship of the present law 
brought very forcefully to my attention 
when I visited an old friend, a No. 1 
carpenter; in fact, he is a cabinetmaker. 
He was called on to do some work for a 
person in my home town of Custer. My 
cabinetmaker friend found that by the 
time he had gotten the rough part of the 
work well under way, he had reached 
the earnings limitation provided by the 
law. But at that point he was reaching 
the part of the work where his skill as a 
cabinetmaker was definitely called for. 
As a result, at that intricate point in the 
work, my cabinetmaker friend either 
had to turn the job over to another 
worker or had to abandon the work for 
the time being; and in the latter case, 
the man who was having the work done 
would have had to wait until the next 
calendar year began. Certainly, it seems 
ridiculous that a skilled cabinetmaker 
would have to do that. I told him that 
we had pending legislation to correct 
such a situation; and he certainly hoped 
it would be enacted. And I hope it will 
be, too. 

All of us are aware of how expensive 
it is simply to provide for necessities, 
these days. It seems incredible, there- 
fore, that we tell an older worker that 
when he earns $2,080 a year, we will cut 
off all his benefits, because theoretically 
he is not retired and does not need them. 

Let us use this $2,080 amount and build 
up a hypothetical example. Let us say 
that both the worker and his wife are 
over age 65, and that this income is sub- 
ject to no income taxes, either Federal 
or State, but is, however, subject to the 
3-percent social security tax on earnings. 
They start out with $173.33 a month, 
from which is deducted $5.20 for social 
security. We allow them $60 a month 
for housing, another $60 for food—a very 
modest amount, I may say—$11 each for 
medical and dental care, and $10 each for 
clothing and personal needs. I am not 
Saying these amounts are really ade- 
quate; but with care and luck, and per- 
haps with a garden, they might be 
enough to get along on. 

But where is our couple now? They 
have already accounted for $162 for bare 
necessities. They have left, only $6.13, 
which they must divide among costs for 
transportation, church contributions, 
postage stamps, light bulbs, reading 
matter, and the like. I think that bal- 
ancing this budget might be a job which 
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even our Bureau of the Budget would be 
loath to tackle. 

When Congress assumed the responsi- 
bility of establishing an earnings limita- 
tion, I believe it also assumed the respon- 
sibility of gearing it, and keeping it 
geared, to our economy as a whole. 
Since the $1,200 earnings limitation was 
set, however, wages have increased by 
about 20 percent. Personal income in 
the United States increased a total of 
6 percent, in the 1 year between 1958 and 
1959. We do not, I am sure, begrudge 
these increases, and the improvement in 
well-being that they entail, to our people. 
But we are by law begrudging our social 
security beneficiaries similar improve- 
ments in their well-being, by neglecting 
to increase a wage limitation that is 
wholly out of keeping with economic 
realities. 

In other words, in effect we are saying 
to the social security beneficiaries, “You 
cannot increase your earnings in keeping 
with the increased earnings of the econ- 
omy as a whole.” 

For the older worker concerned, the 
low-retirement-test provision can entail 
some very unpleasant alternatives. He 
may feel forced to restrict his work ac- 
tivities. Worse, he may offer his services 
for substandard wages; or he may seek 
a floor-sweeping job, rather than the 
office job he is capable of performing, 
simply to keep his earnings low. Any 
of these alternatives means frustration 
for the individual, and waste for society 
as it does in the specific case of the cabi- 
netmaker-carpenter to whom I previ- 
ously referred. 

Earlier I referred to the fact that an 
estimated 600,000 workers would benefit 
immediately from the $600 increase in 
the retirement test provided in the com- 
mittee bill. This could be argument 
enough for adopting the proposal. But 
this proposal is one of national benefit, 


not only individual benefit. 
Our national strength is directly tied 
to the strength of our people. Our coun- 


try’s productivity is dependent upon the 
productivity of each of our workers. If 
a person can work more, produce more, 
earn more, he should be encouraged to 
do so, and not simply be told that he 
must “go on the shelf.” 

There is, I am happy to observe, strong 
congressional and public support for 
changing the present retirement test. In 
the neighborhood of 100 bills which 
would affect the existing provision have 
been introduced in the House and in 
the Senate. Some of these bills would 
eliminate the retirement test altogether. 
Most of them, taking into recognition 
the very high cost of such a step, provide 
only for an increase. 

Not long ago, a cross section of Ameri- 
can adults of all ages were questioned 
by Gallup poll reporters on the subject 
of the retirement test. Sixty-seven per- 
cent said they thought the law should 
be changed. Only 23 percent were in 
favor of keeping it in its present form. 

Every Member of Congress must have 
received, as I have, hundreds of letters, 
urging us to do something to correct a 
law which most of our older people re- 
gard as unjust, ridiculous, and unsound 
in principle. 
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Public opinion is strongly behind the 
proposed action; and, as a noted Ameri- 
can author of the 19th century observed: 

Public opinion is stronger than the legis- 
lature, and nearly as strong as the Ten Com- 
mandments 


No one, I suggest, knows this better 
than do the Members of Congress. 

Our actions should, and must, be 
guided by the great American public. 
The needs of our people must not be vio- 
lated by law. 

The Social Security Act was enacted to 
meet obvious need. In the 25 years of 
its existence, Congress has seen fit to 
amend it in many ways, to meet the new 
and changing demands of a dynamic 
society. 

Now, as in 1939, 1950, 1952, and 1954, 
it is necessary to bring the retirement 
test provisions up to date to meet the 
needs of our older people who are eager 
for an opportunity to help themselves, 
their families, and their country. I sin- 
cerely hope that, whatever other changes 
may be made in the pending bill, the 
proposal of the Finance Committee to 
let people in ages between 65 and 72 
help themselves will survive. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield to 
the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. I commend the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota for his active 
interest in an amendment, which was 
adopted unanimously by the Finance 
Committee, which would permit an in- 
crease in earnings from $1,200 to $1,800 
a year as the exempt wages of those 
who are on social security payments. I 
think there was a general feeling in com- 
mittee that this was not only a timely 
amendment, but that it was needed. 

There was considerable discussion of 
increasing the amount from $1,200 to 
$1,800. The committee also voted on 
removing any limitation on the amount 
a person could earn. After voting on 
varying amounts, the committee unani- 
mously agreed that $1,800 was the point 
where we ought to stop. 

I had the pleasure and privilege of 
offering that provision, which was 
adopted, which increased the exemption 
from $1,200 to $1,800. I think the Sen- 
ate should be very careful about increas- 
ing the amount. As a matter of fact, 
I am hopeful we can hold it in confer- 
ence, because this proposal is going to 
cost the fund $400 million, The figure of 
$2,400 a year was suggested. If my 
memory serves me correctly, that exemp- 
tion would cost $1 billion. It is very 
important that we keep the fund actu- 
arially strong, or as strong as possible. 
Therefore, we cannot accept a higher 
figure without giving consideration to an 
inerease in the rates to be contributed. 

As a matter of fact, in considering 
the proposals, thought was given to the 
possibility of an additional increase in 
the tax both on the employer and em- 
ployee. So it is one of the considera- 
tions we must keep in mind in dealing 
with this question. 

I commend the Senator from South 
Dakota, because he has had a very active 
interest in this question for many years. 
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It is an amendment we are happy about 
and hope to see become law. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I ap- 
preciate very much the kind remarks 
of the Senator from Kansas. I am in- 
terested in his report that this particu- 
lar proposed change in the law was 
supported unanimously by the Commit- 
tee on Finance. I also find a little per- 
sonal gratification, I suppose, in the fact 
that the figure which was proposed in 
the motion made by the Senator from 
Kansas, namely, $1,800, happens to be 
identical with the figure which I pro- 
posed in a bill which I introduced in 
January 1957, and again in January 
1959. 

I recognize that this bill, like most 
proposed legislation, and particularly 
measures dealing with figures like these, 
has the complication, which the Sen- 
ator from Kansas has mentioned, of the 
impact on the Treasury, and, in turn, 
the impact on other related taxes, in- 
come taxes, and so forth. It evidences 
how complicated legislation is, par- 
ticularly in the field of revenue. 

However, to have the figure of $1,800 
be the magic figure, so to speak, and 
to win the unanimous vote of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, gives me a little 
comfort, because that was the figure I 
used in the two bills which I introduced, 
as I said, in January, at the opening 
of the 85th Congress, in 1957, and again 
in 1959, at the opening of this Con- 
gress. 

I merely wish to add that I have 
thought possibly some of the estimates 
of the Treasury were a little bit on the 
pessimistic side as to the effect of any 
change on the Treasury. Actually, es- 
pecially when it is proposed to enter the 
field of medical aid, it seems to me it is 
entirely possible that there will be some 
savings to the Treasury by reason of the 
fact that if people between the ages of 
65 and 72 are able to increase their 
own earnings, their call upon the medi- 
cal aid program which may be estab- 
lished will be lessened thereby. 

I am sure most people between the 
ages of 65 and 72 who are able to earn 
the money necessary to meet their medi- 
cal costs would rather provide for it 
themselves than call upon a cooperative 
plan of the Federal and State treas- 
uries to supply that aid as a grant, or 
something of that kind. 

So from every standpoint, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it seems to me this particular 
change in the present law, namely, to 
increase from $1,200 to $1,800 the 
amount of earnings permitted as the re- 
tirement test, is justified; and I hope 
that section 211 as proposed in the bill 
will survive both action on the floor of 
the Senate and the conference between 
the Senate and the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lausch in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from New Mexico. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
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of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 11666), 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice, the Judiciary, 
and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1961, and for other pur- 
poses; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Rooney, Mr. SIKES, Mr. CANNON, Mr. 
Bow, and Mr. Taser were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 12326) 
making appropriations for civil func- 
tions administered by the Department of 
the Army, certain agencies of the De- 
partment of the Interior, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, and certain study com- 
missions, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1961, and for other purposes; agreed 
to the conference asked by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Cannon, Mr. Ra- 
BAUT, Mr. KIRWAN, Mr. JENSEN, and Mr. 
TABER were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

H.R. 7263. An act for the relief of Edward 
Ketchum; and 

H.R. 8860. An act to stabilize the mining 
of lead and zinc by small domestic pro- 
ducers on public, Indian, and other lands, 
and for other purposes. 


POLITICAL PUBLIC OPINION POLLS 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I am con- 
cerned with the significance which a 
considerable number of people attach to 
political polls. It is because so many 
people think they are important that 
they have become an unduly significant 
factor in our national politics. 

This undue influence, as I see it, is the 
only really important fact about political 
public opinion polls. But this is impor- 
tant. It is important because our demo- 
cratic processes are involved, and to 
some extent prejudiced. 

Insofar as accuracy in depiction or 
prediction of the way the mass of our 
people will vote in a national election is 
concerned, I consider most of the polit- 
ical polls, including the Gallup poll, as 
almost meaningless and in many in- 
stances misleading. This conclusion is 
the result of considerable observation 
and study over a period of 6 months. 

Yet I found some Republicans quite 
gleeful and some Democrats virtually 
wringing their hands when the Gallup 
poll published August 17, 1960, showed 


` Senator KENNEDY trailing Vice President 


Nrxon 50 percent to 44 percent. I think 
such an influence is entirely unjustified, 
and to the extent that it affects or may 
affect the judgment of the people or the 
attitudes of our leaders, it is a disservice 
to our elective process to attach such im- 
portance—indeed, any measurable im- 
portance—to such a political poll. 


1960 


The public statements of Senator 
KENNEDY’s press secretary, Mr. Pierre 
Salinger, tend to give the poll some 
credence. He is quoted as saying: 

Polls are not an absolute science; they are 
an indication. 


With respect to Senator KENNEDY, Mr. 
Salinger added, “He’s been behind be- 
fore.” 

Now, whether Senator KENNEDY is be- 
hind or out in front cannot be proven 
by the meager Gallup sample. 

I say meager because, in a letter to me 
on January 3, 1960, which I inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Dr. Gallup 
wrote: 

Our national sampling unit is made up of 
1,500 adults. 


Now, this amounts to less than two 
hundredths of 1 percent of the adult 
citizens of the United States, and, for 
example, about 1 person, man or woman, 
well- or ill-informed, in every third 
county in Tennessee. 

It is interesting that Mr. Gallup 
would find only 6 percent of the people 
undecided this far from election day. 
This is particularly interesting in view 
of the fact that on November 3, 1952— 
one day before election day—Dr. Gallup 
showed 13 percent of the people un- 
decided. Now, I have no national poll 
to prove how many people are now un- 
decided as to how they will ultimately 
vote in November, but I venture the sug- 
gestion that 16 percent or even 26 per- 
cent would be more realistic than 6 
percent at this date. Indeed, I am 
reliably informed that another recent 
poll taken since the two political con- 
ventions with a considerably larger 
sample than Dr. Gallup’s meager 1,500, 
showed 24 percent undecided. 

I read a column written by Mr. Joseph 
Alsop, published in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald this morning, in 
which it was reported that the number 
of people polled who were tabulated in 
Dr. Gallup’s poll was actually nearer 
1,300 than 1,500. 

Incidentally, Dr. Gallup has a remark- 
able record of inaccurate prediction. 
As an example, I should like to read the 
first four paragraphs of a column writ- 
ten by George Gallup appearing on the 
front page of the Washington Post on 
November 3, 1952. The headline is 
“Nip-and-Tuck Race Tuesday Indicated 
in Final Survey”: 

PRINCETON, N.J., November 2.—Final poll 
results, based upon interviewing through 
Thursday, show Dwight D. Eisenhower and 
Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson coming down the 
homestretch in a tight race for the popular 
vote majority. 


That is quite a prediction, is it not, 
Mr. President? In his letter to me Dr. 
Gallup claimed he predicted the Eisen- 
hower victory in 1952. Let us see what 
he said. He said: 

They were: * * * coming down the 
homestretch in a tight race for the popular 
vote majority. 

Latest figures show the race has narrowed 
since the last report. Continuation or ac- 
celeration of the trend to Stevenson, re- 
ported in earlier surveys, would give him a 
majority of the popular vote on election 
day. 
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This is his prediction of the Eisen- 
hower victory. I continue to read: 

The electoral vote, which will decide the 
winner, depends upon four key States—New 
York, Illinois, Ohio, and California—where 
latest figures show the candidates running 
virtually even. 


His latest figures, according to the 
column, indicated the candidates were 
running virtually even in New York, in 
Illinois, in Ohio, and in California. 
When the real poll was taken the next 
day General Eisenhower received 59% 
percent of the total of Eisenhower and 
Stevenson votes in New York and Goy- 
ernor Stevenson received 40% percent. 
In Illinois General Eisenhower received 
55 percent and Stevenson 45 percent. In 
Ohio Eisenhower received 56.8 percent 
and Stevenson received 43.2 percent. In 
California Eisenhower received 56.9 per- 
cent and Stevenson 43.1 percent. This 
was the real poll. 

I have read from the column and the 
poll by which Dr. Gallup claims he pre- 
dicted the Eisenhower victory. If Sena- 
tors can find such a prediction in it, I 
shall be pleased for one of them to point 
it out. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If I correctly 
understand the Senator's point, he is 
saying that not only was the Gallup poll 
incorrect in 1948, but also in 1952, only 
4 years later, after the pollsters had 
undertaken to correct the mistakes 
which were apparent in 1948. Dr. Gallup 
predicted a nip-and-tuck race, pinpoint- 
ing the four major States, and insofar as 
the general experience in those States 
was concerned the victory was a land- 
slide victory on that occasion for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Four years 
previous the poll had predicted a land- 
slide for Mr. Dewey, and Mr. Truman 
was elected? 

Mr. GORE. The Senator is correct. 
Despite this; many people continue to 
attach great importance to the Gallup 
poll. I think it is wholly unjustified. It 
is virtually meaningless. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Perhaps the 
significance of what the Senator has said 
about the Gallup poll in regard to 6 per- 
cent of the people being undecided, may 
be missed. I have known of many polls 
taken in the State of Louisiana, which 
had a larger sampling in the State than 
the Gallup poll has nationwide. In other 
words, I have seen polls taken in regard 
to elections with some 1,000 or 1,500 peo- 
ple sampled in the State of Louisiana 
alone. The coverage would be 50 times 
as close as Dr. Gallup was able to ar- 
range. 

Mr. GORE. It would be 50 times as 
great. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I refer to a 
State which has less than 2 percent of 
the national population. Almost as 
many people were polled as Dr. Gallup 
has polled over the entire Nation. 
Therefore, the population was covered 50 
times as closely, we might say, as the 
Gallup poll covers the United States, by 
simply polling 1,500 people nationwide. 


Mr. Presi- 
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About 3 or 4 months previous to an 
election it is rather typical to find an 
undecided factor of about 26 percent. 
That is somewhat normal. My guess is 
that if Dr. Gallup had been in a posi- 
tion to poll more closely and had placed 
in doubt those who were really in doubt, 
he would have come up at this stage 
with a showing of around 20 to 30 per- 
cent of the persons undecided as to how 
they will vote. It is ridiculous to say 
that only 6 percent of the people at this 
time are “undecided.” I can assure any- 
one that such a result would be ridicu- 
lous in Louisiana at this time. 

Mr. GORE. I agree with the Senator 
that it is ridiculous. In my opinion, if 
any further evidence were needed to dis- 
credit the validity or importance of the 
poll, this should be it. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remainder of this column 
entitled Nip-and-Tuck Race Tuesday 
Indicated in Final Survey,” may be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the remain- 
der of the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Republican chances rest primarily on 
Eisenhower's personal popularity and on the 
fact that he runs ahead of his party nation- 
ally, as shown by the vote on the institute's 
two barometers of political sentiment. 

1. The final result on the candidate 
barometer question, before taking account of 
5805 probable behavior of undecided voters, 


“If the presidential election were being 
held today, which candidate would you vote 
for—Stevenson, the Democratic candidate, 
or Eisenhower, the Republican candidate?” 


Percent 
MIBGDD L ⁰ :: 47 
hi a AES SE aR ER SS rae RET 40 
%% 4 13 


The group of voters who are undecided or 
unwilling to state their preference contains 
more Democrats than Republicans this year, 
as in earlier presidential races. 

Postelection analysis of the 1944 dates 
shows that this group divided 68 percent 
Democratic, 32 percent Republican, or a 
ratio of about 2 to 1. In 1948, the undecided 
group divided about 75 percent Democratic, 
25 percent Republican, or a ratio of 3 to 1. 

Assuming a 2-to-1 Democratic split this 
year in the undecided vote, the results be- 
come: 


Percent 
. ee c 61 
fo eet SS ae eee oye 49 


Assuming a 3-to-1 Democratic split, the 
figures become: 


Percent 
... et) anon sane cok 50 
%% cc e E a SS 50 


2. Traditionally, polls have always been 
taken by asking voters their preference be- 
tween the candidates. This year, because 
Eisenhower was much better known than 
Stevenson at the start, the institute in Au- 
gust adopted a second barometer. This sec- 
ond question was designed to take basic 
party loyalties into greater account. The 
expectation was that the vote on the two 
barometer questions would be identical by 
election day, but this has not occurred. 
The party barometer question and the final 
vote before taking the undecided into ac- 
count follow: 

“If the presidential election were being 
held today, which political party would you 
like to see win—the Democratic Party or the 
Republican Party?” 
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Percent 
Republican Party..--.-.------.--..---. 45 
Democratic Party 44 
OS Een YY 


Assuming that the undecided and non- 
committal voters divide on a 2-to-1 basis, 
the figures become: 


Percent 
e ———5— hW 51 
C 49 


Assuming that the undecided and non- 
committal voters divide on a 3-to-1 basis, 
the figures become: 

Percent 


48 


Up to October 12 the Republicans were 
ahead on both barometer questions. Then 
the Democratic Party took the lead on the 
party barometer question after the unde- 
cided were allocated, while Ike continued to 
run ahead on the candidate question, though 
by a steadily declining margin. 

Weighing the results shown in the three 
tables on each barometer question, the evi- 
dence points to the following conclusions: 

Eisenhower has the advantage with voters 
who have made up their minds on how they 
will vote. He runs two points ahead of his 
“yeild Republican hopes rest primarily on 

popularity as shown in the 
. barometer results. 

Stevenson’s chances depend on winning 
at least a 3-to-1 ratio of the undecided or 
noncommittal votes, as Truman was able to 
do in the closing days of the 1948 campaign. 

In order to win, Eisenhower must halt or 
reverse the present Stevenson trend and 
maintain his narrow margin in the crucial 
States. 

As compared with 1948, Republican gains 
will be smallest in the big industrial States. 
Eisenhower's gains over 1948 will be greatest 
in the South, in the farm States of the Mid- 
die West, and in the Mountain States. 

‘Estimators of electoral votes never over- 
look the fact that a modest majority in pop- 
ular votes can produce a commanding elec- 
toral lead. For example, in 1948 Truman 
carried Ohio, Illinois, and California, with 78 
electoral votes, with a plurality of only 
70,000 votes in all 3 States combined. 

Estimates of how sentiment was dividing 
on the major parties in 10 key pivotal States 
up to last week follow: 


[In percent} 
Eisenhower | Stevenson 
48 52 
50 50 
51 49 
52 48 
51 49 
52 48 
47 53 
51 49 
54 46 
53 47 


All figures reported above are subject to 
a normal margin of error. This has aver- 
aged 3 to 4 percentage points in past elec- 
tions. All figures apply to the popular 
vote only, not to the electoral vote. They 


[Final Gallup Poll estimates in the 1948 
election divided the popular vote as follows: 
Dewey 49.5 percent, Truman 44.5 percent, 
Thurmond 2 percent and Wallace 4 percent. 
Percentages in the actual vote were: Dewey 
45.1, Truman 49.5, Thurmond 2.4 and Wal- 
lace 2.4.—Editor’s note.] 


FINAL POLL FIGURES AT GLANCE 
Question: “If the presidential election 


were being held today, which candidate 
would you vote for—Stevenson, the Demo- 
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cratic candidate, i or Eisenhower, the Repub- 
lican candidate?” 


Candidate preference: Percent 
1000 A ee ee E 47 
C 40 
. ER V SE F 13 

100 
Allocating undecided 2-to-1 Demo- 
cratic: 
„ aa scence ee 51 
Sennen aa 49 
100 
Allocating undecided 3-to-1 Demo- 
cratic: 
% —— ———————— 50 
C 50 
100 
Question: “If the presidential election 


were being held today, which political party 
would you like to see win—the Democratic 
Party or the Republican Party?” 


Party preference: Percent 
A 45 
SS» ˖· oa ee wantin ein ia 44 
Weeder ne cen new A 11 

~ 400 
Allocating undecided 2-to-1 Demo- 
cratic: 
(TTT 51 
oo A RRA T 49 
100 
Allocating undecided 3-to-1 Demo- 
cratic: 
Sn. coc saneewneane 52 
panne eere N aeaa 48 
100 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator permit me to en- 
gage in a little more colloquy with him? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. My experi- 
ence in public affairs has been that even 
in connection with a well-taken poll, in 
which a relatively high percentage of 
people are polled, such as the polls to 
which I have referred that have a cov- 
erage of 50 to 100 times as thorough as 
Dr. Gallup undertakes to achieve, I would 
nevertheless insist that there must be a 
margin of error to be expected. A some- 
what standard margin would appear to 
be about 10 percent. With such margin, 
if the poll predicted that one would get 
50 percent of the votes, he might get as 
high as 55 percent or he might get as 
low as 45 percent. 

Mr. GORE. Which would mean the 
difference between a landslide victory 
and an ignominious defeat. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It could very 
well be. 

Mr. GORE. Then, there is 1948, when 
all the polls elected the wrong man. Dr. 
Gallup predicted that President Truman 
would receive only 44.5 percent of the 
popular vote. He missed it by 12 per- 
cent—5.4 divided by 44.5. Let in his 
booklet entitled “The Story Behind the 
Gallup Poll,” Dr. Gallup claims to have 
missed it by only 5.4 percent. This is 
twisted arithmetic. By the same calcula- 
tion, he claimed that he missed the vote 
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for Henry Wallace by only 1.6 percent. 
He predicted that Mr. Wallace would re- 
ceive 4 percent of the popular vote. 
Actually he received only 2.4 percent. 
Now, this is a 40 percent error. But by 
the Gallup computation method of “per- 
centage points” this margin of error is 
reduced from 40 percent to 1.6 percent. 

We recall that in 1956 T. Coleman 
Andrews, former Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue, was a candidate for Presi- 
dent with a third party nomination. Dr. 
Gallup predicted that he would receive 1 
percent of the vote, or more than 600,000 
votes. Actually Mr. Andrews received 
only 134,000 votes. Yet by the Gallup 
computation of margin of error he missed 
the T. Coleman Andrews vote by less 
than seven-tenths of 1 percent. What a 
convenient method of calculating one’s 
error. My banker will not let me get by 
with it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for an ob- 
servation at that point? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If the mar- 
gin of error were computed in the man- 
ner in which I or any layman would 
compute it, Dr. Gallup missed his pre- 
diction by a margin of 4 to 1. He missed 
it as 1 is to 4. While he predicted that 
a candidate would receive 600,000 votes, 
the candidate received only 134,000—one 
vote for every four that Mr. Gallop pre- 
dicted. If Mr. Andrews had been paying 
for this service and the poll taker pre- 
dicted he would get four times the num- 
ber of votes which he actually received, 
he would not hire that group to take any 
more polls for him, even though the poll 
taker might think he was within his 
margin of error. 

Mr. GORE. According to Dr. Gallup’s 
computation, if T. Coleman Andrews 
had received twice the number of votes 
that Dr. Gallup predicted, Dr. Gallup’s 
percentage of error would haye been 
only 1 percent. If he had received no 
votes at all he would have been only 1 
percent wrong, which is remarkably 
twisted arithmetic. 

This is a publicity guessing game. In 
addition to its prejudice of our elective 
process, I am concerned that so many 
publishers of great newspapers, at a 
time when world tension and national 
and international affairs compete for 
space on the printed pages to inform our 
people, large areas of printed space on 
the front pages of our daily newspapers 
are devoted to this worthlessness. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I believe one 
reason why the poll information could 
not be an accurate reflection of what 
the people are thinking is depicted in 
this example. Suppose we should try to 
find how many persons should be polled 
in a city the size of New Orleans in 
order to determine how an election 
would go. In a city of that size, about 
600,000 people, a number of 1,000 would 
be an appropriate number to sample to 
see how the election was likely to go. 

As the Senator from Tennessee well 
knows, this is a Nation of 180 million 
people. As the Senator has so well 
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pointed out, the same principle would 
be applied if one were to go into his 
State of Tennessee and ask a single per- 
son how that person expected to vote, 
and then proposed by that person’s vote 
to guess how the people of three counties 
would vote on the basis of a single ex- 
pression of opinion. Obviously the sam- 
ple is much too thin. 

Mr. GORE. That person whose opin- 
ion was sought might not even vote. 
He might never have been a voter. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The num- 
ber sampled in that case is so very scant, 
as the Senator said, that it puts one in 
the position of participating in a guess- 
ing game. 

In my hometown of Baton Rouge, 
La., I might very well sample perhaps 
300 or 400 people and come up with a 
fairly accurate guess as to how the city 
or the parish would go, especially if a 
scientific sampling principle were used. 
But if I were to sample only a single 
person or two or three in that entire 
city, the chances are very slim that I 
would come up with an accurate guess. 

Mr. GORE. The fact that political 
polls are accurate or inaccurate is not 
the important element to which I wish 
to call the attention of the Senate. It 
is not their accuracy or inaccuracy that 
urges me to take the time of the Senate 
to speak upon this subject. They have 
become political phenomena. The Gal- 
lup Poll has become a political event, 
largely, I believe, because so many news- 
papers give the poll such wide publicity. 

Such polls interfere with our elective 
processes. Not only do they exercise 
an infiuence upon the voters, but we 
observe events such as occurred recent- 
ly in connection with Governor Rocke- 
feller of New York. I remember that a 
story was written after the Governors’ 
conference in Puerto Rico, to the effect 
that Governor Rockefeller would deter- 
mine whether he would enter the race 
for President upon the basis of his 
standings in the political polls. 

When it comes to pass that the Gover- 
nor of the largest State in our Union 
can base a major political decision as 
to whether he will seek the Presidency 
of the United States upon political polls, 
then I think it is time for the Senate 
and the Subcommittee on Privileges and 
Elections to take a look at political polls. 

The danger is that they will be used 
to influence public opinion, rather than 
to refiect it. No pollster is held to task 
for any poll except his last one before 
election day, and some of them tend, as 
Dr. Gallup clearly did before the 1952 
election, to crowd the middle. What of 
the interesting polls that are taken 3 
months, 2 months, and 1 month before 
election day? There are many ways 
that they can be used, to which I will 
refer later. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Of course, 
the Senator well knows that the impor- 
tant thing in public affairs is not what 
the people think before they have heard 
the arguments; the important thing is 
what they think after they have heard 
the arguments. It may very well be 
that when the public has not considered 
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the issue they may think entirely differ- 
ent from the way they may feel after the 
issue has been discussed. People may 
have all sorts of misunderstanding about 
an issue, but when a candidate goes to 
the people and explains the issue, the 
people may agree with him, even though 
they may have been in disagreement with 
him on the issue before that. 

Mr. GORE. I would rather risk the 
opinion of the junior Senator from 
Louisiana about the political attitude of 
the people of Louisiana than rely on a 
poll of 25 or 30 people, well or ill in- 
formed, selected at random, in the State 
of Louisiana. That is only a preface to 
saying that in all of my talks with my 
Democratic colleagues—and I have not 
talked to every one of them, but many 
of them—only one Democratic Senator 
has expressed in my hearing the view, 
either before the national conventions 
or since, that Vice President Nrxon would 
run as strong a race in his State as Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller would run as the Re- 
publican nominee. That opinion is not 
reflected in the polls. If a real poll 
were taken, the story might be different. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, Perhaps 
those Democratic Senators were speak- 
ing in terms of how the people thought 
they would vote after the issues had been 
presented, which no poll can show at 
this point. 

Mr. GORE. Dr. Gallup is by no 
means the only pollster whose polls have 
been proven almost meaningless. In- 
deed, there have been many others. 
Just recently The Chattanooga News- 
Free Press in my State, conducted a 
statewide poll in the Democratic sena- 
torial primary contest between my col- 
league, Senator ESTES KEFAUVER, and 
Judge Andrew Taylor. The final tabula- 
tion was 1,913 for Taylor and 1,687 for 
KEFAUVER, a 53 percent win by Taylor. 
But when the real poll was taken, Sen- 
ator KEFAUVER won by 65 percent of the 
vote. I cite, too, the polls in the West 
Virginia presidential primary. Also the 
polls on the British election last year. 

But despite all this evidence, the polit- 
ical poll and political pollsters are now 
to have their Rose Bowl game in the 
presidential election of 1960. Will their 
forecast be on the nose or will they again 
elect the wrong man? This is interest- 
ing speculation. But if the standing of 
a candidate in the public opinion polls 
has a psychological and political effect 
upon the voters or the candidates, as I 
regret may be the case, then it is a mat- 
ter of importance which requires public 
attention. This is why I speak on the 
subject today. 

Ever so often President Eisenhower 
says something with which I agree 
wholeheartedly. Such an instance oc- 
curred last Wednesday when someone 
asked the President about the most re- 
cent political poll. The President is re- 
ported to have said: 

No one should be pessimistic or dis- 
couraged by some straw in the wind and 
certainly he should not be complacent with 
another straw that seems to point favorably 
in his direction. 


Although the popularity of the politi- 
cal poll has reached a high mark only 
in relatively recent years, formal politi- 
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cal polling is by no means a product of 
the 20th century. Recognized as the 
first published American political poll 
was one conducted in 1824 by the Harris- 
burg Pennsylvanian at Wilmington, Del. 
In that poll, Andrew Jackson received 
almost twice as many votes as the ulti- 
mate presidential winner, John Quincy 
Adams. 

The history of election polling can 
roughly be divided into three distinct 
periods. The era prior to 1936 has been 
well described as the “catch-as-catch- 
can” period and that subsequent to 1936 
to about 1950 can be considered as the 
“quota” period. Since about 1950, we 
have had the “probability” period. Un- 
doubtedly at any given time during any 
of these periods it has been thought that 
the methods employed at that particular 
time were the ultimate in polling tech- 
nique. However, the occurrences of mis- 
predictions have convinced the almost 
unconceivable pollsters that polling per- 
fection was a long way off. 

In the “catch-as-catch-can” period, 
responses were solicited haphazardly by 
mail, by clip-out ballots appearing in 
newspapers and magazines, some by per- 
sonal interview, and by almost any other 
rapid manner which would add to the 
total number polled. Emphasis was on 
quantity. The period ended abruptly 
with the collapse of the Literary Digest 
poll. Earlier successes had given the 
Digest poll tremendous prestige as its 
predictions in three previous presidential 
campaigns had been successful. Of all 
the polls conducted in 1936, the one by 
the Literary Digest was easily the most 
widely known; now it is the most widely 
remembered. The Digest, we may recall, 
predicted a landslide victory for Alf 
Landon. Well, there was a landslide all 
right, only it was in the opposite direc- 
tion than had been predicted. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt in that election received all 
but 8 of the 531 electoral votes. With 
this demonstration of polling inaccuracy, 
“finis” was written to the Literary Digest 
and the “catch-as-catch-can” period and 
to the political career of Mr. Landon. 

The so-called quota sample, which 
gives the second period its title, was in 
wide use until a few years ago. A cross 
section of the adult population was laid 
out—so many college graduates, so many 
men under 30, so many women over 50, 
so many in high income brackets, and 
so forth. 

Once the sample was drawn up, the 
interviewers would have the task of find- 
ing the required number of people in 
each category for interview. This meth- 
od placed much discretion in the hands 
of the interviewers and it relied on un- 
certain predetermined population cate- 
gories. The biggest reversal in the quota 
period was the victory of President Tru- 
man in 1948, when the Gallup poll and 
others predicted firmly that the next 
President of the United States would be 
Thomas E. Dewey. A letter which I re- 
ceived from Dr. Gallup and which I in- 
serted earlier in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, stated: 

A whole book was written on the 1948 elec- 
tion, based upon the post mortem conducted 
by the Social Research Council. Chiefly the 
error was due to the failure to poll up to the 
end of the election. 
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Dr. Gallup says further that his final 
election survey in 1948 was completed 
on October 15, only about 3 weeks be- 
fore the election. He indicates that the 
lesson he and others learned from the 
1948 election was the importance of tak- 
ing polls right up to the time of the 
election. Presuming Dr. Gallup’s chief 
reason for the failure of the 1948 polls 
is fully justified, this leads me to in- 
quire: 

Following this line of reasoning, how 
can Dr. Gallup claim any accurate pre- 
dictive value in presidential popularity 
polls taken months before an election, 
if Dr. Gallup dismisses as unreliable a 
poll which is completed just 3 weeks be- 
fore an election? 

In recent years, especially since the 
Truman victory, pollsters have turned 
from the quota method to the so-called 
probability sample or a modified version 
thereof and we are now in the “prob- 
ability period.” The probability sample 
reportedly is obtained by a technical and 
complex method whose announced ob- 
jective is to give every adult in the 
United States an equal chance to be 
polled. If for example, one resides in 
the second house from the corner facing 
north, there is a slim possibility that one 
would be included in some sampling unit. 

Today, then, political polling is in the 
“probability period.” Twelve years ago, 
in 1948, a gross misguess by most so- 
called scientific guessers led to the end 
of the quota period. Twelve years ear- 
lier, in 1936, the “catch-as-catch-can” 
period ended abruptly with a major poll- 
ing setback. Whether or not this 12- 
year progression will continue in 1960 
remains to be seen. 

I doubt that it would, because some 
pollsters have learned one lesson. They 
crowd the center near election day and 
use fuzzy language to avoid being stuck 
with gross mispredictions. 

From a small beginning in 1824, polit- 
ical polling has expanded, as I have said, 
until today more than 30 firms are en- 
gaged in the public-opinion business. In 
addition to the type of polling done by 
Dr. Gallup, Mr. Elmo Roper, and a few 
others, today much of the polling is pri- 
vate opinion-taking done under contract 
for individuals. An outstanding feature 
of the private poll, as opposed to a news- 
paper survey, is that the candidate who 
contracts for it is free to make public any 
favorable finding and, at the same time, 
suppress any unfavorable findings. 

Now I should like to discusss some of 
the salient points respecting polls and 
polling technique. 


SIZE OF SAMPLE 


Dr. Gallup has a sample poll of 1,500. 
Mr, Elmo Roper has a sample of 3,000. 
Other pollsters have more, some less. 
Dr. Gallup and other pollsters contend 
that the size of the sample is far less im- 
portant in achieving reliable and valid 
results than several other factors. I 
concede there may be some truth in this 
statement, particularly since I have con- 
siderable misgivings about some of the 
other factors connected with political 
polling, to which I shall later refer. Still 
I feel the size of the sample merits close 
Scrutiny. As a layman, I would ques- 
tion that a straw poll of less than 1 per- 
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cent of the people could under any reas- 
onable circumstances be regarded as a 
fair and meaningful cross section test. 
This would be something more than 500 
times as large a sample as Dr. Gallup 
takes. 

In 1944 a committee of the House of 
Representatives, headed by the then 
Representative and now the junior Sen- 
ator from New Mexico, CLINTON P. 
ANDERSON, conducted a study of political 
polls, The committee appointed a tech- 
nical committee to examine the data and 
statements submitted by Dr. Gallup. 
The committee was composed of repre- 
sentatives from the Bureau of the 
Budget, the Bureau of the Census, and 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
which, of course, engage in considerable 
statistical analyses. Upon examination 
of Dr. Gallup’s testimony and statistics, 
the technical committee stated in its 
report: 

The size of the samples used for many of 
the States was not large enough, even if 
properly drawn, to insure reliable individual 
State estimates based solely on polls of the 
voting population. The use of a size of 
sample adequate to insure reliable results for 
individual States might have involved more 


expense than the Gallup organization could 
afford. 


Mr. President, this was in 1944. I 
recognize that, especially because of the 
historic 1948 miscalculation, polling or- 
ganizations have made some alterations 
in their polling methods. I believe, 
though, that the committee very prop- 
erly questioned the adequacy of the 
sample size in 1944. I would still ques- 
tion it today. 

SAMPLE SELECTION 


Tied in closely with sample size is the 
selection of the sample itself. I referred 
to the composition of the sampling unit 
earlier in tracing the history of political 
polling. There is widespread agree- 
ment that no accuracy whatsoever can 
be claimed if, from the very beginning, 
the subjects polled are not truly repre- 
sentative of the entire area polled. Are 
the middle-aged South Georgia farmer, 
the young Oklahoma oilman, the New 
York career woman, and myriad other 
such groups and classes adequately rep- 
resented in such a small sampling unit? 
They should be if the sample selected 
is to be an accurate mirror of the area 
polled. Is this usually the case? It de- 
serves looking into. 

MAKEUP OF POLLING BALLOT 


It is apparent that polling organiza- 
tions exercise their own judgment in 
determining who should be considered a 
political candidate. We are told, in ad- 
dition to announced candidates, names 
are suggested by political writers and 
county political chairmen. Mr. Ken- 
neth Fink, director of the Princeton Re- 
search Service, has written me: 

I, too, have been disturbed by the fact 
that the United States has no real national 
presidential primaries. As a result, the 
polls, including our own—willy nilly—are in 
the position of practically determining who 
the presidential candidates for the two 
major political parties are to be. 


At times the exercise of judgment by 
the pollster in the selection of names 
for his polling card may be extremely 
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poor. On occasion the name of a per- 
son who in no way expects to be, and 
cannot logically be, a candidate appears 
on the polling card. Any votes such a 
person receives, merely out of familiar- 
ity with the name, would detract from 
the totals of other actual or truly po- 
tential candidates, and the results would 
thus be distorted. 

It is generally recognized that the po- 
sitioning of a key question or a series of 
questions in itself can make an impor- 
tant difference. Although political poll- 
ing does not deal primarily with a key 
question or a series of questions, the po- 
sitioning of names on the polling ballot 
is deserving of close study. Is there an 
advantage given to the name listed first 
or last? Marketing authorities advise 
that the first glance in merchandising is 
of the utmost importance. Does the 
same hold true for political polling? 


FAMILIARITY WITH POPULAR NAME 


In response to my question whether 
political polling is a reflection of famil- 
iarity with a name or names, Mr. Roper 
replied: 


It is certainly much more a reflection of 
a familiarity with names than anything 
else—until after the campaign itself has 
started. 


In an experimental poll recently con- 
ducted in Washington by members of 
my staff, we exercised the same privi- 
lege which pollsters do. We picked our 
own candidates and placed them on the 
ballot card in the order we desired. In 
addition to the names of more likely can- 
didates, we included two possible but 
certainly not probable candidates with 
popular family names, John D. Eisen- 
hower and Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr. 
As I reported to the Senate in an earlier 
address, the attraction of these two well- 
known names drew either first- or sec- 
ond-place support from 25 percent of 
the Washingtonians indicating Demo- 
cratic leanings, on the Democratic ticket. 

INTERVIEWERS 


Most organized political polling is now 
done by personal contact. Unrepre- 
sentative balloting by mail was held to 
have been partially responsible for the 
gross error in the Literary Digest poll in 
1936. When a system of interviewers is 
utilized, there exists the question of ob- 
jectivity. There is always the possibility 
that the actions or comments of the in- 
terviewers, however slight or unintended 
they may be, or however intentional 
they may be, will have an influential 
effect upon the person being interviewed. 
Some polling organizations claim to 
have highly trained and skilled inter- 
viewers, and this I do not question. 

Referring once more to the investiga- 
tion of the 1944 political polls, the House 
technical committee, referring to the 
1944 Gallup poll, reported: 


Partly as a result of manpower shortages 
and to maintain low costs, the 1944 election 
poll was conducted by relatively untrained 
enumerators with relatively little supervi- 
sion in the field. Better training and closer 
field supervision would undoubtedly improve 
the reliability of the results obtained and 
would be important factors in assuring that 
sampling instructions are scrupulously fol- 
lowed, that a representative cross section of 
voters is interviewed, and that errors in re- 
sponse are minimized. 


1960 


Perhaps the Gallup organization has 
improved. Dr. Gallup, however, recog- 
nizes that this is as a legitimate criticism. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF INTENT OF VOTING 


Another pitfall is the fact that the 
pollster may be able to find out how the 
voter says he will vote, but cannot de- 
termine accurately whether he is really 
going to vote. A national poll theoreti- 
cally samples the opinion of the entire 
qualified adult populace, but not every- 
one bothers to vote. Many times a series 
of questions is used in an effort to deter- 
mine just who is going to vote. But ac- 
cording to Mr. Roper: 

Many more people claim they are going to 
vote than actually do vote. In fact, this is 
one of the chief problems we face, and we 
have a rather elaborate battery of questions 
out of which we hope to gain a fairly ac- 
curate impression of who is likely to vote 
and who is likely not to vote, even though 
they contend vigorously they will. 


In addition to the problem of estab- 
lishing the intent of voting, the qualifi- 
cation for voting must also be considered. 
The inclusion of those not qualified or 
those having no intention of voting 
would, of course, increase the possibility 
of error. 

HANDLING THE UNDECIDED VOTE 


There undoubtedly has never been a 
time when every person polled had his 
mind made up as to who his favorite 
candidate is. We had such an experience 
in the experimental poll conducted in 
Washington. It is the undecided vote 
and how to handle it in the tabulations 
that poses a major problem for all poll- 
sters. Once more the element of judg- 
ment on the part of the pollster enters 
in deciding how to handle the undecided 
responses. It is the view of many that 
the silent vote swung last year’s British 
elections, in which most polls failed to 
predict the decisiveness of the sweeping 
Conservative victory. A normal method 
is to split the undecided vote according 
to the percentages of the decided vote in 
the poll. This method, however, has 
been seriously questioned on the ground 
that the undecided people are in many 
ways unique and their mental processes 
differ from those with strong party or 
candidate affiliation. There is, there- 
fore, no reason to assume that they will 
make up their minds and split their 
votes in the same way as do the “de- 
cided” voters. A few percentage points 
off either way in the tabulation could 
make a substantial difference in the pre- 
dicted outcome, as Mr. Joseph Alsop 
reported in his article which was pub- 
lished this morning in the Washington 
Post. 

Mr. President, I have referred specifi- 
cally to seven problem areas confronting 
the pollster, problems which make pre- 
cise predictions impracticable and ren- 
der political polling scarcely more than 
an informed guessing game. There are 
other related problems, which I shall not 
take time now to discuss, which, when 
coupled with one or several of these 
seven, or even occurring alone, have the 
potential to throw an otherwise valid 
poll off considerably. 

Even if the pollsters could come up 
with a valid poll, we cannot escape the 
possibility that political polls may be 
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subject to manipulation and misuse. Mr. 
Roper, in speaking of the political poll, 
has told me: 

I feel the tool with which we're working 
is a potentially very valuable one, but like 
many other thoughtful people, I have mis- 
givings about its possible misuse. 


I certainly concur in that statement. 

I go back once more to the 1944 in- 
vestigation. Dr. Gallup has said that— 

From the Gallup Poll started in 1935, we 


have always regarded ourselves as fact- 
finders—or, in a sense, as score keepers. 


In spite of this statement, however, 
it appears that upon occasion Dr. Gal- 
lup, and possibly other pollsters, has ex- 
ceeded the factfinders“ limit in re- 
porting the poll results. At one point 
during the 1944 presidential campaign, 
Dr. Gallup subtracted 2 percentage 
points from the Democratic Party total 
for what he said was an anticipated low 
turnout. On this point, I refer again to 
the report of the House Technical Com- 
mittee: 

The manner of handling the adjustment of 
anticipated low election turn-out, which re- 
sulted in a 2-percentage-point subtraction 
from the estimated Democratic vote as re- 
ported in the actual canvass of the voting 
population for the three polls published 
prior to October 27, is subject to criticism. 
While it is at least debatable whether or 
not such subtraction was justified in the 
publication of the early polls, the publica- 
tion of the estimates, without specific men- 
tion of the character and magnitude of the 
subtraction, may be questioned. This is 
particularly true, inasmuch as turn-out ad- 
justment had such an important effect in the 
early Gallup predictions for the 1944 elec- 
tion. Moreover, the adjustments were made 
on a rough appraisal basis rather than on 
any basis of precise quantitative measure- 
ment, and the same percentage was applied 
uniformly to the States without regard to 
local variations. 


Mr. President, such unpublicized 
weighting of averages and the taking into 
consideration of geographical and other 
factors was referred to by Mr. Joseph 
Alsop, in his article which was published 
today in the Washington Post. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Moss in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, it is my 
hope that some curiosity—and, indeed, 
some concern—has been aroused about 
political polling procedure, and especial- 
ly about some of the pitfalls and some 
of the dangers to our democratic system 
that I have mentioned. I submit, how- 
ever, that concern is of no significance 
unless the published results of political 
polls have an influential effect in our 
election processes or upon our leaders. 
From my study, I have concluded that 
polls do, in fact, have an influence which 
is entirely unjustified. 

Most pollsters firmly maintain that 
there is little evidence that published 
results of their polls even weeks or 
months before an election have a “band- 
wagon” effect, pulling voters to the can- 
didate which polls show is in the lead. 
They point to the miscalculated 1948 
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campaign, and state that if the desire 
to be with the winner had operated, 
Dewey would have won by the greatest 
majority of the century. Reasoning, 
however, does not permit dropping from 
our consideration the “band wagon” 
possibility. The operation of the “band- 
wagon” effect does not necessarily have 
to lead to an out-and-out victory for 
the candidate whom polls erroneously 
predict is in the lead. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. GRE. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senator from 
Tennessee has clarified a point I was go- 
ing to make. He stressed the fact that 
the polls might influence the voters. But 
certainly that was not proven to be the 
case in the 1948 election. 

Mr. GORE. It was not proven that 
the polls were decisive in their effect, 
Mr. President. Nevertheless, I would 
not want to dismiss as inconsequential 
the influence of the polls. 

It is true that, despite the fact that all 
the polls showed that Governor Dewey 
would be elected, Mr. Truman won. But 
it does not necessarily follow that the 
polls had no influence. 

Polls may have a very great influence 
months ahead of a political campaign. 
They may discourage campaign con- 
tributors. They may affect morale of 
campaign workers. They may influence 
local political leaders who wish to be 
with the winner to make an alinement, 
which they may maintain through the 
campaign. 

The influence of polls in the early 
stages of the campaign may be more 
effective than very near the end of the 
campaign, when some pollsters crowd 
the middle line in order to protect them- 
selves, as I have said. 

There is reason to believe that, espe- 
cially in the case of early polls, when 
the minds of many voters have not been 
made up, published results of polls do 
exert an influence. Even if such an in- 
fluence amounts to only 1 percent, the 
damage to our election processes has 
been done. That might be the margin 
between victory and defeat of a good 
man. 

The danger is that polls will be used 
to influence public opinion rather than 
refiect it. To the extent that the public 
considers the polls seriously meaningful, 
this danger is magnified. 

Samuel Grafton, in a recent article 
in the New York Times magazine, 
writes: 

The poll itself becomes a political event, 
interfering with the thing observed. It may 
set up a bandwagon effect, by giving one 
candidate an overwhelming early lead; no 
bandwagon effects are set up for upholstery. 
Or a negative bandwagon effect may be cre- 
ated, by frightening off other potential 
candidates, leaving them without the will, 
perhaps without the funds, to fight. Or & 
useful debate may be blocked, in the course 
of which the voter’s thoughts might have 
become clarified, and the shape of his politi- 
cal longing might have become manifest to 
himself. 


With respect to the reverse bandwagon 
situation, I again quote Mr. Roper: 
We have conducted no polls during 1959, 


and this is a matter of principle with us. I 
have always felt that the publishing of the 
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fact that some really good man was far 
down on the list in the public’s esteem might 
have nipped some very promising can- 
didacies in the bud, and the one thing I 
don’t want this measuring rod to do is to 
influence the thing it is intended to meas- 
ure, 


Mr. President, I have raised a num- 
ber of questions today about political 
polling. I have studied this subject 
carefully and have arrived at certain 
conclusions. I hasten to concede, 
though, that I do not have all the an- 
swers, but I do know that our important 
election processes are involved and there 
is reason to be concerned. I am in full 
agreement with Dr. Gallup, who in his 
book, “The Pulse of Democracy,” wrote: 

The public is entitled to know all the 
facts about the polls of public opinion. The 
people should be informed of the nature of 
the sponsorship of various polls, and should 
know where the money for the polls comes 
from. They are entitled to know the meth- 
ods used, the number of people in the 
sample, the method of collecting the ballots, 
and the margins of error within which the 
published figures are interpreted. 


And, I add: “the influence which polls 
have upon voters.” 

Mr. President, the role played by the 
political poll is large and is ever increas- 
ing. Its influence is not to be desired in 
our democratic election processes. The 
matter of political polling procedures and 
influence is, I believe, one for the atten- 
tion of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Privileges and Elections. As chairman 
of that subcommittee in 1956, an exten- 
sive study of political financing brought 
to the attention of the American public 
the influence that the dollar has in elec- 
tions. Partly as a result of this investi- 
gation, the Senate earlier this session 
passed a “clean elections bill” which 
should do much, if enacted, to deter 
vested interests from wielding too much 
influence with the pocketbooks in elec- 
tions. 

Now we are faced, I believe, with 
another election influence—the published 
results of the premature political polls 
and the possibility of manipulated polls. 
I am not sure what the proper course 
of action should be, but I submit that 
this is an appropriate area for the atten- 
tion and study of the Privileges and Elec- 
tions Subcommittee. 

Mr. President, I am delighted that the 
distinguished Chairman of the subcom- 
mittee is present on the floor. He has 
done me the honor of following care- 
fully my address. The distinguished 
senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN] is now chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. I hope he will give attention to 
this subject. I hope also that the study 
of political campaign contributions and 
campaign expenditures which the sub- 
committee, under my chairmanship, 
made 4 years ago will be continued this 
year. 

We have heard some charges about 
money in the campaign. Let the public 
know. The public is entitled to know. 
Let the subcommittee of the U.S. Senate 
which has the legal and constitutional 
jurisdiction require that candidates and 
their supporters “lay it on the line” in 
black and white. Let us know where the 
money came from, and who gave it, who 
got it, and what they did with it. 
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Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I am sure 
those of our colleagues who have been 
here during the address which we have 
just heard are greatly interested. Any- 
one who is interested in the outcome of 
an election must be interested in how 
elections are to be conducted in the fu- 
ture and how to benefit, if we can, by 
errors which have been shown to exist in 
the past. 

I had hoped that the very interesting 
paper which we have just been listening 
to might end with a proposed solution of 
the problem which has been so well 
stated. I am sorry to say that resolution 
remains to be found, if it is capable of a 
finding. 

I can assure my colleague that the 
subcommittee to which he has referred, 
the Subcommittee on Privileges and 
Elections, will give consideration to this 
matter, especially as it is proposed by a 
former chairman of that committee. 

I myself feel left up in the air, as I 
think my colleague, who gave this inter- 
esting address on the subject, has appar- 
ently been left in the air, as to what so- 
lution can be found for the evil which 
we agree is a growing one. But that 
does not mean a solution should not be 
undertaken, and I can assure him this 
matter will be brought to the attention 
of the committee and an earnest effort 
will be made to find a solution. 

In the meantime I trust any Member 
of this august- body who is interested in 
this subject—and I think every one of 
them is probably interested, if not from 
public motives, from selfish motives— 
will help us find a solution nationally, 
if possible. 

At any rate, the subject has been pre- 
sented in very clear form, and I am sure 
will have the attention of all our col- 
leagues, whether or not they are mem- 
bers of the subcommittee which has 
this matter in charge. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I am most grateful for 
the generous comments, the response, 
and the promise of consideration given 
by the distinguished and able senior 
Senator from Rhode Island. I hope the 
subcommittee under the leadership of 
the distinguished Senator will also con- 
sider an inquiry into campaign con- 
tributions and expenditures. 

The report of the subcommittee of 4 
years ago is out of print, but it is in 
great demand. Almost daily now teach- 
ers, reporters, students—many people— 
call my office and call the office of the 
committee headed by the able Senator 
desiring copies of that report. The re- 
port is now 4 years old. 

I hope the subcommittee will under- 
take a similar study of campaign con- 
tributions, expenditures, and finances, 
including how much money is spent on 
radio, television, billboards, newspaper 
ads, and the various categories. We 
cataloged expenditures of $33 million 4 
years ago. We did not claim to have 
cataloged all of it. 

If-I may say so, I think this study 
was a significant study. I urge the able 
Senator to consider such an activity on 
the part of his committee at this time. 
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Mr. GREEN. I assure my distin- 
guished colleague I shall bring this mat- 
ter to the attention of the committee. 
I know the committee members will be 
very grateful to think they have been 
given something to do in these last days 
of the session. Whether we can reach a 
solution which will really solve the prob- 
lem is another question. It is a mat- 
ter which should be gone into, I agree 
entirely with my colleague. I shall do 
my best to see it is gone into to the ex- 
tent the limited time available to us be- 
fore the campaign permits. 


EXHIBIT 1 
[From the Washington Post, Aug. 22, 1960] 
WHAT GALLUP LEFT OUT 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

In the newspaper trade, it is usually con- 
sidered bad form for one wretched scribbler 
to make remarks about the work of another. 
Yet an exception seems to be justified in 
the case of the inquiring Dr. George Gal- 
lup’s important first poll after the national 
conventions. What is left out needs to be 
put back in. 

The political community was both excited 
and amazed by this poll, showing 50 percent 
of the “decided” pollees choosing Vice Presi- 
dent RicHarp M. Nixon, 44 percent of the 
“decided” choosing Senator JoHN F. KEN- 
NEDY, and 6 percent of the pollees undecided. 
Nrxon’s lead caused the excitement. The al- 
most incredibly low percentage of undecided 
voters caused the amazement. 

But the voters so positively described as 
decided“ by Dr. Gallup were by no means 
unanimously decided in the true sense of 
that word. In the total sample, 6 percent 
of the pollees specifically stated they were 
undecided about their votes, but later ad- 
mitted or indicated that they were leaning 
to one candidate or another. These 
“leaners’—a familiar phenomenon to every 
doorbell ringer—were somewhat oddly 
lumped in with the truly “decided” in the 
published poll. 

According to Paul Perry, chief statistician 
of the Gallup organization, this undisclosed 
disposition of the “leaners” benefited the 
Democrats. He said that the Kennedy- 
Johnson ticket got “approximately 54 per- 
cent of all the leaners.” 

The Democrats rather conspicuously failed 
to benefit, however, by two other unseen dis- 
positions made by Dr. Gallup and his staff. 
The first and most remarkable was the sim- 
ple cancellation of about 20 percent of all 
the ballots collected by Dr. Gallup's field 
workers. 

Apparently this winnowing of goats from 
sheep is standard Gallup practice. Suspected 
nonvoters are spotted by such indicators as 
failure to vote last time, failure to register 
thus far, and so on. The suspects’ ballots 
are then thrown out of the sample—which 
is the other half of the secret of Dr. Gal- 
lup’s amazingly low percentage of undecided 
voters. 

Statistician Perry stated that he “did not 
have“ the actual split of the suspects 
thrown out of the recently published poll; 
but he added that the discarded ballots 
were “regularly more Democratic.” In addi- 
tion, important numbers of Democratic votes 
were apparently lightweighted by Dr. Gal- 
lup’s special system of synthesizing his na- 
tional percentage figures. 

Like the throwout of suspected non- 
voters, this synthetic character of Dr. Gal- 
lup's published national percentages may 
well be known to sociologists and other stu- 
dents. Statistician Perry made no bones 
about it, when questioned. But it is cer- 
tainly unknown in the political community, 
where the Gallup results are therefore mis- 
understood. 
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Briefly, then, every Gallup poll is divided 
into four regions: eastern, midwestern, 
southern, and western. Voting habits in 
the regions differ. The aim is to forecast, 
not the victor in the election, but the popu- 
lar vote. Thus the polling samples from each 
region are given a weight, proportional 
to that region’s contribution to the popular 
vote in 1956. The national averages are 
then synthesized from the weighted samples. 

The region that suffers from this system 
is the South, where the popular vote is always 
low in national elections. The 13 States in 
Dr. Gallup’s southern region have just under 
a quarter of the population of the United 
States. More important, they have 27.2 per- 
cent of the electoral college votes, which de- 
cide the presidential choice. But in Dr. 
Gallup's percentage synthesis, the 1956 yard- 
stick gave the South a weight of only 16.6 
percent. Thus every southerner in Dr. 
Gallup’s recent sample got only about three- 
fifths of a vote in the final count. 

Although Dr. Gallup frequently publishes 
regional breakdowns, he is not doing so this 
time. Hence statistician Perry refused to dis- 
close the split of the latest southern sample. 
Rather hesitantly, he merely said that the 
Republicans were doing better in the South 
than they have done in the past, “except in 
1928, 1952 and 1956”—-which were the only 
years when the Republicans got to first base 
in the South. 

It seems likely, therefore, that the Gallup 
sample from the southern region showed a 
small but significant Democratic majority, 
which was then downgraded by the weight- 
ing” system. Add the probable Democratic 
majority among the thrownout ballots of 
suspected nonvoters. It then seems a fair bet 
that the Democrats actually had a modest 
overall majority in Dr. Gallup’s unprocessed 
ballots. 

A handful of votes would produce such & 
majority, because of the narrow base of Dr. 
Gallup’s famous percentages. In the last 
poll, the nationwide sample was about 1,600 
ballots. About 20 percent were thrown out, 
and the final sample was under 1,300 bal- 
lots. A single Gallup percentage point would, 
therefore, represent not more than 13 votes. 
And the mere transfer of 39 votes either way 
would have altered Dr. Gallup’s nationwide 
percentages, to show KENNEDY running dead- 
even with Nrxon, or to show Nrxon leading 
Kennepy 53 to 41. 

All this is not intended to suggest that 
Dr. Gallup has been cooking his poll. He has 
not been doing anything of the sort. Yet the 
facts have to be faced that this poll has 
become a fairly major, extralegal institution 
of American politics. For this reason such 
things as unannounced transformations of 
“leaners” into decideds“ do not serve the 
public interest. 

Dr. Gallup’s industrial and commercial cli- 
ents may be best served by facts carefully 
processed and homogenized in the undoubt- 
edly expert Gallup manner, but the public 
interest demands something more when Dr. 
Gallup puts on his political-institutional hat. 
In this role, Dr. Gallup ought also to provide 
all the unprocessed facts. Indeed, he might 
start this time. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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SUGGESTED AMENDMENT OF 
SENATE RULES 


Mr. CLARK. Mr, President, I rise to 
speak for a few minutes on a nonger- 
mane subject, which does not happen 
to be connected with my proposed rule 
for germaneness, but does have to do 
with a further amendment of the Sen- 
ate rules. I return to the question of 
the ways in which the present session 
of the Senate has indicated the need 
for changes and amendments of the 
Senate rules, and I shall discuss briefiy 
the session of Wednesday, August 17, 
1960. 

During that day the Senate convened 
at 10 a.m., and recessed at 8:29 p.m., a 
session of about 10% hours. During 
that period, exclusive of quorum calls, 
votes, and so forth, the Senate devoted, 
determined in accordance with the 
method which I described when I first 
began to discuss the subject of Senate 
business, 543 minutes of total spoken 
time, slightly less than 10 hours—about 
9% hours. Of that time 5 hours were 
spent on germane business, that is, on 
the Fair Labor Standards Act; so dur- 
ing that day the Senate devoted only 
55 percent of its time to the pending 
business, 

However, before the Senate ad- 
journed a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment was entered into, and as a result, 
on the following day, Thursday, the 
Fair Labor Standards Act and all 
amendments were disposed of expedi- 
tiously. 

That action illustrates again the po- 
sition that I have stated several times 
previously, to the effect that the only 
way the Senate is really able to legis- 
late effectively is under unanimous-con- 
sent agreements. When we do not get 
such unanimous-consent agreements, 
we do not often legislate. Any one Sen- 
ator can prevent a unanimous-consent 
agreement from coming into effect. I 
point out again that next January it 
may be very difficult indeed to get a 
unanimous-consent agreement, and I 
suggest, therefore, that the Senate rules 
should be changed to make it possible 
for the conduct of business to move for- 
ward expeditiously. 

On Friday the Senate had a similar 
experience. We relaxed a little, and had 
a morning hour for a change, but for 
various reasons, with which Senators are 
familiar, there was no 3-minute rule, and 
quite a long time was spent on the 
morning hour. 

Then the lead and zinc bill was called 
up and it became very clear early in the 
day that if we were to pass that bill, we 
would require a wunanimous-consent 
agreement. Again we got one, and passed 
the bill expeditiously. 

Then we discussed a variety of other 
matters, and finally the majority leader 
and the chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee were able to get two 
additional informal unanimous-consent 
agreements, and we proceeded, with very 
little debate indeed, to pass very import- 
ant legislation dealing with the subject 
of loans to Latin America, and additional 
authority to the President in connection 
with additional possible loans to the 
Congo. In these instances agreement to 
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limit debate was implied; not expressed 
by formal agreement. 

On Saturday there was a desultory 
discussion of what is now the pending 
business. An announcement was made 
that there would not be any votes. 
Therefore, Saturday is hardly a very 
good example of whether or not we need 
a change in the Senate rules, because it 
is important from time to time to set 
some time aside for Senators to talk 
about anything they wish to speak about. 
I certainly have no objection to that pro- 
cedure. It is always difficult to get a 
quorum to vote on any question on Sat- 
urday. In fact, the Recor of last Satur- 
day makes it clear that a quorum was 
not present. Word went out that there 
would be no votes, and a quorum call had 
to be suspended; otherwise the Senate 
would have had to adjourn, because a 
quorum could not be obtained. 

Therefore I conclude on this subject 
with the suggestion that last week is a 
pretty good indication again that we 
need pretty drastic changes in the Sen- 
ate rules if we are to legislate effectively 
in the Senate next year. 


AMENDMENT OF STANDING RULES 
RELATING TO DEBATE 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I submit 
for appropriate referral a resolution em- 
bodying another suggested change in the 
Senate rules, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it may lie on the table until 
the close of business on Wednesday for 
additional sponsors, if any of my col- 
leagues desire to join me in this effort. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object, I 
should like to ask the Senator to repeat 
his request. 

Mr. CLARK. I submit a resolution to 
change the Senate rules so as to make it 
possible for any Senator to have printed 
in the Recorp in full type a speech, 
whether he delivers it or not, which I 
think would save the Senate countless 
hours of wasted time. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I could not agree with the Senator 
more that that would be a desirable 
change in the rules. I thank him for 
his effort. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the resolution will lie on the desk, 
as requested by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. 

The resolution (S. Res. 367) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 

Resolved, That paragraph No. 1 of rule 
XIX of the Standing Rules of the Senate 
(relating to debate) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sen- 
tence: “Upon the request of any Senator 
who has been recognized, his remarks upon 
any subject may be delivered in writing, 
and if so delivered shall be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in the same manner 
as if those remarks had been delivered 
orally.” 

Sec. 2. Senate Resolution 121, 80th Con- 
gress, Ist session, agreed to July 23, 1947, is 
repealed. 

Mr. CLARK. I suggest that a rule 
which requires Senators to read each 
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and every word of his speech to some- 
times nearly an empty Chamber in order 
to have his remarks appear in normal 
size print in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
wastes an inordinate amount of time. 

The adoption of a rule that speeches 
may be printed in the Recor whether 
delivered in full or not, will make it pos- 
sible for Senators to get their remarks 
to the press and in the Rxcoxp without 
taking the time of the Senate to read 
them—valuable time which could be de- 
voted more profitably to many other 
purposes. 

It is interesting to note that many a 
Senator, including this one, has taken 
advantage of an informal custom by 
which a long speech is placed in its en- 
tirety in the Recorp in normal type al- 
though only the first and last lines are 
read. Some Senators are not willing to 
engage in this harmless subterfuge. 
Would it not be better to adopt the sug- 
gested rule and avoid this hypocrisy? 
Surely no one can seriously contend that 
the reading of a long speech to an empty 
Chamber is an appropriate part of either 
the legislative process or of valid sen- 
atorial debate. 

Without any invidious suggestion with 
respect to any one of my colleagues, those 
present in the Senate Chamber will re- 
member an occasion last Friday after- 
noon when one of our colleagues read a 
very long speech for quite a long while, 
which resulted in delay in the passage of 
the mutual security authorization bill. 
He was entirely within his rights. I do 
not blame him at all. But I suggest that 
if the proposed rule were in effect, that 
kind of practice would be unnecessary. 

I believe all Senators, and many others 
who perhaps will later read these words, 
will recall that in theory, if a Senator 
does not make his speech in full, the part 
that he has not actually spoken in the 
Senate Chamber appears in small print. 
Of course, no Senator wishes to see his 
deathless prose appear in any smaller 
print than is absolutely necessary under 
any circumstances. 

The House does this in a little dif- 
ferent way, under permission to extend 
remarks. Then the remarks of the Mem- 
ber are printed in such big type that 
even those who, like myself, must wear 
bifocal glasses, can nonetheless read 
what is printed. If we were to adopt the 
rules of the House in that regard we 
would undoubtedly save a great deal of 
time in the Senate. 

This is the third suggested change in 
the rules which I believe would be 
desirable to adopt come next January. 
The other two which I have already sug- 
gested had to do with germane debate 
and with permission for Senate com- 
mittees to sit without the necessity of 
obtaining unanimous consent for that 
purpose while the Senate k in session. I 
will have more changes in rules to pro- 
pose during the rest of the week. 

Mr. President, I obtained the floor 
because it is my understanding that no 
one is anxious to vote on the Anderson 
amendment, which is the pending 
amendment. Therefore it is desirable to 
mark time for a while. I had a little 
deathless prose to contribute on the 
pending business, but if anyone else 
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wishes to take the floor, I will yield 
now, and regain the floor later. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I believe the Sena- 
tor should qualify his statement about 
nobody being ready to vote. I believe a 
great many of us are ready to vote. 
Maybe a majority of the Senate is not 
ready to vote. Iam ready. 

Mr. CLARK. I will have to interrupt 
the Senator to say that I accept the 
amendment of my friend from Wash- 
ington. He is quite right. He is ready 
to vote. I am ready to vote. The Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] is ready 
to vote. I am sure the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CHURCH] and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] also are 
ready to vote. If the bells were to ring, 
I am sure a great many other Senators 
would say they were ready to vote. 

Mr. CARLSON. I am ready to vote, 
too. 

Mr, CLARK. The Senator from Kan- 
sas is also ready to vote, as I am sure is 
also the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrrp]. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am quite inter- 
ested in the observations the Senator has 
made. I have always felt that the ab- 
sence of a rule of germaneness in the 
rules of the Senate is one of the reasons 
for a great deal of delay on the floor of 
the Senate. 

The Senate committees transact their 
business with fair dispatch, but the situ- 
ation on the floor of the Senate is quite 
different. I believe that has been more 
apparent during the last 2 weeks, when 
we have had so many visitors in the gal- 
leries. It is a little difficult for them to 
understand why there are not more Sen- 
ators on the floor. I know the Senator 
from Pennsylvania and I have had to ex- 
plain on many occasions that the com- 
mittees are meeting and that there is a 
great deal of work that is being done in 
the committees, and that the floor situa- 
tion is not at all indicative of the work 
of the Senate. I believe that a rule of 
germaneness would focus attention on 
that point. 

I would also suggest to the Senator 
that there are other than the specific 
rules he mentions which would bear some 
examination. I have said in the Senate 
for many years that probably we should 
also hold a legislative session of Congress 
and a fiscal session of Congress. We 
should change our fiscal year to corre- 
spond with the economic fiscal year. 

Mr. CLARK. With the calendar year. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. With the calendar 
year; yes. We should meet in fiscal ses- 
sion after we have authorized expendi- 
tures and appropriations, so that we 
could bring matters into proper perspec- 
tive. I do not know of any other parlia- 
mentary body in the world which does 
not have such an arrangement. It 
would give us much better perspective in 
our fiscal programs. We would not be 


with the right hand sometimes not know- 
ing what the left hand is doing by way 
of appropriations. 
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I thoroughly agree with the Senator, 
even though many of the rules of the 
Senate have been tried and tested over 
the years and we sometimes get pro- 
voked and irritated by some of them. 
Nevertheless, long experience has proven 
that they do work well in the Senate. 

We all realize that changing times re- 
quire changes in the rules. In commit- 
tee we can transact business with great 
dispatch, but that is not the case on the 
floor of the Senate. I believe that the 
committees fulfill their functions well. 
The Senator from Washington and the 
Senator from Louisiana and I have sat 
in committees where we have not been 
hindered by the rules of the committee 
as we are on the floor of the Senate. We 
should make changes in the rules. I 
commend the Senator for making his 
suggestions. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator for 
his helpful comments. We have dis- 
cussed together in the past, as he says, 
changing the timing of the Senate and 
House sessions, so that we could take 
care of the fiscal business of the country 
and get it done after we have passed 
authorizing legislation. I am sure such 
a procedure would save many hours and 
many legislative days. 

I ask the Senator if it is not true that 
this change could be effected by a reso- 
vn adopted by Congress by a majority 


es MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. I hope very much that 
the matter will be given careful con- 
sideration by the leadership of the House 
and the Senate. 

I should like to make one further com- 
ment about what the Senator has stated. 
He has a reputation in the Senate, as 
Chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, of getting 
things done in his committee. Business 
is transacted expeditiously. The com- 
mittee is not always in accord and a 
minority may feel differently from the 
majority, but the business is handled 
quickly. I point out, though, that even 
in his committee, in connection with 
the Strauss nomination last year, there 
were interminable hearings, which went 
on and on and on, far beyond the time 
necessary to establish the basic facts. 
There are certain other committees, on 
which I serve, in which the rules of the 
Senate are used for the purpose of de- 
lay, so that a vote cannot be taken on an 
important pending matter, because as 
soon as the bell rings for the Senate to 
come into session the point is made that 
we are meeting irregularly and without 
authority. That means that the Senate 
sometimes has to meet late so that a 
committee can finish its business. If 
that is not done, the committee cannot 
finish its business. There are some com- 
mittees—not any for which my friend 
from Washington is responsible—where 
there should be some change made in 
connection with committee meetings. 


DR, J. A. HILL, PRESIDENT EMERI- 
TUS OF WEST TEXAS STATE COL- 
LEGE, OPPOSES COLLEGE TUITION 
INCREASES 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 

one of Texas’ most distinguished and be- 
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loved educators, Dr. J. A. Hill, president 
emeritus of West Texas State College, 
recently warned that hiking tuition 
“would unquestionably close the door to 
thousands of Texas’ most capable and 
worthy young people.” 

I am happy to say a word on this sub- 
ject while the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. CLARK] is on 
the floor, because yesterday I received 
from him a copy of Sir Percy Snow’s 
Rede lectures on higher education in 
England, Russia, and America, setting 
forth the shortcomings found in those 
three countries. It was pointed out in 
the fourth of these lectures that the 
number of engineering and scientific 
students being educated in the United 
States and in England together are ap- 
proximately half the number of engi- 
neering students who are being educated 
in institutions of higher learning in the 
Soviet Union, 

Proposals are usually made in my 
State, and in most other States, to raise 
tutition fees in State-supported schools 
in order to finance higher education. 

At the turn of the century about 30 
percent of our students obtained their 
higher education in institutions of 
higher learning supported by the States. 
Now 60 percent of the students in Amer- 
ica go to State-supported institutions, 
and the percentage is increasing. 

The Dallas Times Herald, one of the 
four or five of the large newspapers in 
my State, in support of Dr. Hill’s posi- 
tion, observed: 

Raising the financial barrier between Texas 
youths and advanced education would, in- 
deed, be ill advised. The State government’s 
financial difficulties should be solved another 
way. Texas and all other States need to be 
educating a higher percentage of their young 
people, not a lower one. 


This is a commendable development, 
because in the past many of the large 
newspapers in our State have always 
recommended raising tuition fees every 
time they needed more money to support 
institutions of higher learning. 

The distinguished occupant of the 
chair [Mr. Moss] will recall that when 
he appeared before the Subcommittee on 
Education of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, it was developed that 
in Utah 64 percent of all the young people 
between the ages of 18 and 21 are attend- 
ing institutions of higher learning. That 
is the highest percentage in the United 
States. In my home State, the percent- 
age is about 31 percent, which, I believe, 
is somewhat similar to the percentage in 
the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator from 
Texas not agree with me that the per- 
centage of high school graduates going 
on to college from both Texas and Penn- 
sylvania is far lower than the best 
interests of our States require? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. It is far lower. 
The States are close together in percen- 
tages, and I think that in each State the 
percentage of high school graduates who 
will go on to college should be doubled. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator from 
Texas not agree with me that one rea- 
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son why young people in both Pennsyl- 
vania and Texas are not going on to 
college in the numbers we think advis- 
able is financial restrictions? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I could not 
agree more thoroughly with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. Not only is it one 
reason, but the overwhelming reason is 
the lack of financial resources to enable 
the young people to go to college. Some 
say it is lack of motivation, lack of ambi- 
tion, lack of drive and direction. Mr. 
President, the American people realize 
now that education is the golden key to 
the opportunity which unlocks the door 
to the goal of a fuller life, but oftimes 
through illness, impaired earning capac- 
ity, or the unfortunate passing away of 
the wageearner of the family, children 
are left orphans and are not able to go 
on to higher education. Lack of money 
to enable them to go further is the over- 
whelming reason why the top half of 
youngsters who graduate from high 
school are unable to go on to college. 
The financial difficulties of their families 
make it impossible. 

Mr.CLARK. The Senator from Texas 
will be interested, I feel sure, to know 
that Gov. David Lawrence, of Penn- 
sylvania, has appointed a Commission 
on Pennsylvania Education, on which I 
have the honor to serve. One of the 
branches of our inquiry has to do with 
higher education in Pennsylvania. Iam 
a member of the task force which is 
dealing with that subject. We shall 
have a meeting later this week at which 
I hope we will adopt a rule which is be- 
ing recommended by the very able staff 
of our task force. It will be that there 
should be no further increases in tui- 
tion in any institution of higher learn- 
ing in Pennsylvania which gets any part 
of its support from the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. I believe that will be 
a sound rule. I wonder if the Senator 
from Texas will agree. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Iagree. I think 
it is one of the most forward-looking 
recommendations concerning institu- 
tions of higher education that I have 
heard of in years. Over and over, across 
the country, we know there has been 
tuition increase after tuition increase in 
institutions of higher learning, whether 
they be State supported, church ori- 
ented, or purely private institutions. 

In the last 8 years alone, the average 
tuition increase in colleges in the United 
States has been 72 percent across the 
board. Going back a little further, since 
World War II ended, the increase in tui- 
tion has been about 100 percent. Con- 
sidering those increases, families having 
two, three, four, or five children of col- 
lege age are finding it increasingly diffi- 
cult to send the children to college. 

I think that if the recommendation 


outlined by the distinguished Senator 


from Pennsylvania is adopted by the 
State of Pennsylvania, not only will it 
have a terrific impact in Pennsylvania, 
but the impact will be felt across the 
country, because Pennsylvania has a 
unique system of education. 

Is it not correct to say that Penn- 
sylvania supports a number of its pri- 
vately endowed colleges? Does Pennsyl- 
vania not provide money to privately en- 
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dowed colleges for higher learning? I 
believe I have seen such a statement, but 
I ask the Senator if the correct figure 
which Pennsylvania spends on its pri- 
vate colleges is about 89 percent of all 
money spent by the States of the Union 
upon higher learning in private institu- 
tions. 

Mr. CLARK. I suspect that is true, al- 
though in actual dollars the amount is 
not so enormous. Pennsylvania has 14 
State colleges. We used to call them 
State teachers colleges. They are col- 
leges where more than 50 percent of the 
teachers who instruct in Pennsylvania’s 
primary and secondary schools are 
trained. They are supported entirely by 
the State. 

We also have our land grant college, 
Penn State University, which is an 
enormous institution, doing magnificent 
work. It, too, receives a substantial 
State subsidy. 

In addition to that, Pennsylvania has 
something like 19 other institutions of 
higher learning, including the University 
of Pennsylvania, the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Temple University, and a number 
of medical and professional schools 
which receive a substantial appropriation 
each year, running anywhere from $300 
to $3,000 a student in terms of a State 
subsidy, in an effort to improve the 
quality of instruction and also to enable 
those institutions to increase their en- 
roliment to help take care of the enor- 
mous demand for education throughout 
the State. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Am I correct in 
my assumption that the University of 
Pennsylvania, the University of Pitts- 
burgh, and the rest of the group of col- 
leges, which the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania mentioned, are not State-con- 
trolled institutions? 

Mr. CLARK. They are entirely pri- 
vate institutions. I can brag a little 
about the University of Pennsylvania. 
It was organized by Benjamin Franklin 
before the United States of America 
came into being. It has had a very sub- 
stantial private endowment since that 
time. 

In addition to that, the University of 
Pittsburgh, as most persons know, is sup- 
ported in a very fine way by the Mellon 
family. It also is a private institution 
having a rather substantial private en- 
dowment. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Is it not true 
that private endowments are known to 
be insufficient to take care of the num- 
bers of youths who are seeking admis- 
sion to institutions of higher learning? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. And they are 
not reaching out for new sources. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the point made by the Dallas Times Her- 
ald that a higher percentage of our 
young people should have an oppor- 
tunity for higher education is undeniably 
valid. Dr. Hill and the Dallas Times 
Herald have earned the thanks of Amer- 
icans who are dedicated to improving the 
educational status of our people. 

More than a year ago the Senate, by 
a vote of 57 to 31, passed the cold war 
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veterans educational bill, which would 
have assured that some 4 million more 
Americans would have a chance to go to 
college. 

It is unfortunate and shameful that 
now, more than a year later, veterans 
who need and have earned this educa- 
tional assistance should see that this bill 
is bottled up by the chairman of the 
House Veterans Committee. There is 
still time for action in the House on this 
measure, which is important to the 
future earning ability of millions of 
American families. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp an editorial entitled “Keeping 
College Within Reach,” published in the 
Dallas Times Herald of August 8, 1960. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
‘was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Dallas Times Herald, Aug. 8, 

1960) 
Keerrinc COLLEGE WITHIN REACH 

Weighty objection is raised by Dr. J. A. 
Hill, president emeritus of West Texas State 
College, to proposals for increasing tuition 
at State colleges and universities. 

Hiking tuition, declares Dr. Hill, “would 
unquestionably close the door to thousands 
of Texas’ most capable and worthy young 
people.” The veteran educator says his 
statement is based on a long and intimate 
association with student aid agencies at 
WTS. 

Keep in mind, he notes, that it already 
costs the average student $1,000 or more a 
year to attend a public institution of higher 
learning in Texas. What percent of fami- 
lies, he asks, can afford such costs for one, 
two, three, or more children? 

Raising the financial barrier between 
Texas youths and advanced education 
would, indeed, be ill advised. The State 

's financial difficulties should be 
solved another way. Texas and all other 
States need to be educating a higher per- 
centage of their young people, not a lower 
one. The times demand increasing num- 
bers of persons equipped with bachelor, 
master, and doctor degrees. Economic prog- 
ress and our security hinge on educational 
advance, 

Early in our Nation's history, providing 
free I. e., tax-supported—education through 
grade school was considered desirable. The 
goal of free public education then became a 
high school diploma for as many youths as 
could acquire it. Today free, or at least 
relatively inexpensive, advanced education 
should likely be considered the goal most 
appropriate to the public interest, 

Increasingly, a college diploma is required 
to command the status once open to high 
school graduates. If States make it too 
difficult for youngsters of modest means to 
attend their public colleges and universi- 
ties, the pressure for Federal subsidies and 

s will merely be increased. Dr. 
Hill's counsel to the legislature is sound. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield to the 
Senator from West Virginia. In yield- 
ing to him I remind the Senate that the 
distinguished Senator is himself an offi- 
cial on the boards of two different insti- 
tutions of higher learning in this coun- 
try. He was a college professor before 
he was elected to the House, where he 
rendered outstanding service. He was 
chairman of his department of the 
faculty in one university. He made dis- 
tinguished contributions to the cause of 
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higher education as a teacher and on 
the governing boards of two colleges be- 
fore he came to the Senate, which he 
adorns, especially because of his work 
on behalf of educational measures and 
other measures designed to advance the 
educational interests of the American 
people, It is a great pleasure to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I am 
grateful for the gracious and generous 
remarks of the Senator from Texas. 

However, I do share with him the con- 
cern that at the level of the higher insti- 
tutions of learning in this country we 
should not curtail or endanger the ad- 
vantages of this necessary educational 
process. As my colleague has indicated, 
many young men and young women do 
not lack either the drive or the determi- 
nation to further their training. But in 
many instances they are under the im- 
pact of the high cost of living and, very 
frankly, often burdens of an emergency, 
which the Senator has also mentioned. 
They find it impossible to acquire the 
4, 6, or 8 years of higher education and 
graduate work which is so vital to them 
in preparing for positions of leadership. 

Iam a member of the Advisory Council 
for the Advancement of Small Colleges. 
This organization represents a worth- 
while effort for private institutions which 
have no public financial support. There 
has been, Mr. President, a very intensive 
attempt to keep tuition fees at the mini- 
mum—at the minimum, of course, com- 
mensurate with the necessity to pay ade- 
quate salaries to the dedicated members 
of the teaching staffs. 

So I commend the Senator from Texas 
for once again calling the attention of 
the Senate to this problem; and I also 
applaud him for the hearings he has con- 
ducted on many legislative proposals 
looking toward a better informed youth. 
The young people of our country will 
thus be better able to serve the Nation 
in these troubled times and to also pos- 
sess a, sense of achievement and service. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I thank the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia for his remarks. His con- 
tributions to education, both in private 
life and in the legislative bodies—in the 
House of Representatives and in the 
Senate of the United States Congress— 
have been numerous and have extended 
over a long course of years. 

The Senator from West Virginia has 
referred to the hearings. In connection 
with all the measures for aid to higher 
education which have been pending be- 
fore the Congress, he has been in the 
forefront in advocating support and in 
recognizing the need for support. 

Mr. President, I wish to read part of 
the editorial which was published in the 
Dallas Times Herald: 

Early in our Nation’s history, providing 
free—i.e., tax-supported—education through 
grade school was considered desirable. The 
goal of free public education then became 
a high school diploma for as many youths as 
could acquire it. Today, free, or at least 
relatively inexpensive, advanced education 
should likely be considered the goal most 
appropriate to the public interest. 

Increasingly, a college diploma is required 
to command the status once open to high 
school graduates. 
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Mr. President, I wish to point out that 
the aid by the Federal Government 
which many of us advocate be given to 
the colleges of the country is not a new- 
fangled notion, because in his message 
to the second Congress, in 1790, President 
George Washington recommended that 
the Congress appropriate aid to the in- 
stitutions of higher learning, and said it 
was up to Congress to decide whether it 
would establish a University of the 
United States or would grant such funds 
to the already established educational 
institutions. 

So, Mr. President, this proposal is 
nothing new. If it was good enough for 
George Washington, it should be good 
enough for those of us today; and I sin- 
cerely hope that at this session the Con- 
gress will do something about it. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1960 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 12580), the Social Secu- 
rity Amendments of 1960. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk, for printing under the rule, 
an amendment to House bill 12580 to 
provide that taxes imposed under the 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
system will not be imposed on account 
of service performed by individuals who 
have attained age 65. The amendment 
reads as follows: 

At the end of the reported bill, insert the 
following new title: 

“TITLE VIII—FEDERAL OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE. 
“System taz for persons over 65 

“Src. 801. That, effective with respect to 
service performed after the calendar quarter 
in which this Act is enacted, section 3121 (b) 
of the Internal Revenue Code (relating to 
the definition of employment) is amended 
(1) by striking out “or” at the end of para- 
graph (16), (2) by striking out the period 
at the end of paragraph (17) and inserting 
in lieu thereof “; or“, and (3) by adding the 
following new paragraph: “(18) Service per- 
formed by an individual who has attained 
the age of sixty-five.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, this 
amendment is one of several in which I 
am interested, which would benefit our 
rapidly growing group of senior citizens. 

Mr. President, social security was 
originally conceived of as a primarily 
self-supporting Government-run plan 
for old-age insurance. On this premise, 
it seems to me that after a man has paid 
social security taxes for many years and 
after his employer has paid a like 
amount, when the employee reaches re- 
tirement age he should be able to re- 
ceive the benefits of those payments, and 
not be forced to continue to pay taxes 
to the Federal old-age and survivors in- 
surance fund. 

Under our social security laws, when 
a man reaches age 65, he is eligible for 
benefits. If he elects to continue to 
work, and thereby sacrifices all or a 
part of his benefits, he is still faced with 
the fact that any additional taxpay- 
ments he makes do not serve to increase 
his benefit level to any significant ex- 
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tent. He is being taxed because he is 
working; for if he were not working, he 
would not be taxed. This is obviously 
wrong; and, for this reason, I am hope- 
ful the Senate will promptly act on my 
amendment. 

Mr. President, in the same sense, I 
have long felt that another unfair ele- 
ment in our present social security sys- 
tem is the earnings limitation on per- 
sons over 65 years of age. 

The earnings limitation problem has 
been met in part by the pending bill, 
wherein the committee has adopted an 
amendment to increase the limit on the 
amount which such persons are entitled 
to earn without losing their benefits 
from $1,200, or $100 a month, to $1,800. 

It has long been my feeling that we 
should provide a much higher limita- 
tion than this. I am hopeful that we 
shall eventually do so. In my mind, 
there should be no penalty for a person 
who works after he has reached age 65. 

Perhaps the step being taken in this 
bill is all that is possible at the moment. 
Social security is essentially an insur- 
ance system, and it seems to me that it 
places an undue penalty on older per- 
sons who wish to work. They are told 
that if they continue to work beyond a 
certain point, they lose their benefits. 
This is not right and I fully believe 
should be changed as soon as we pos- 
sibly can. 

The amendment I have sent to the 
desk is related to a somewhat similar 
subject. It concerns the provisions of 
the Social Security Act which state that 
a person over 65 years of age shall not 
be taxed if he continues to work. 

The present situation penalizes one 
who continues to work after reaching 
age 65. He is taxed for working, but is 
relieved of the tax if he stops working. 

I hope that at the appropriate time 
we may be able to discuss this matter 
further, and that the Senate will take 
favorable action upon it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, has 
the Senator from New York concluded? 
If he has, I wish to suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

Mr. KEATING. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Then, Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll: 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the pending amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
LIMITATION OF PRESENT $1,200 ANNUALLY IN 

EARNINGS NEEDS TO BE INCREASED TO $1,800 


Mr, RANDOLPH. Mr. President, in 
the proposals pending, there is rather 
wide agreement that the $1,200 limita- 
tion on earnings should be increased to 
$1,800. I listened with interest to the 
comments made by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Keatrna] on this subject. 

I ask unanimous consent to place in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
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remarks, a copy of S. 3255, which I in- 
troduced several months ago, dealing 
with the need for the increase from 
$1,200 to $1,800. I also ask the privilege 
of having printed a statement which 
was given to the press at that time in 
reference to the bill I have just men- 
tioned. ? 

There being no objection, the bill and 
statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


S. 3255 


A bill to amend title IT of the Social Security 
Act to increase to $1,800 the annual 
amount individuals are permitted to earn 
without deductions being made from the 
insurance benefits payable to them under 
such title. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
American in Congress assembled, That (a) (1) 
paragraphs (1) and (2) of subsection (e) 
of section 203 of the Social Security Act 
are amended by striking out “$1,200” where- 
ver it appears therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$1,800”, and (2) such paragraphs 
and paragraph (1) of subsection (g) of such 
section are amended by striking out “$100 
times” wherever it appears therein and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$150 times”. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall be effective, in the case of any 
individual, with respect to taxable years of 
such individual ending after 1960. 


STATEMENT 

U.S. Senators JENNINGS RANDOLPH and 
Rosert C. Byrd of West Virginia are co- 
sponsors of a bill, Senate 3255, introduced 
by the former to increase to $1,800 the 
annual amount individuals between the 
ages 65 and 72 would be permitted to earn 
without suffering deductions from insurance 
benefits payable to them under the Social 
Security system. 

Under existing law the limitation is $1,200, 
and Senators Brno and RANDOLPH said few 
citizens between 65 and 72 years can main- 
tain an adequate standard of living on $1,200 
plus social security benefits. 

“Everyone is familiar with the inflationary 
pressures which have especially forced hard- 
ships on people with fixed incomes or pen- 
sions,” they said, adding: 

“Rising costs of food, rent, and medical 
care have been particularly harsh on our 
elderly citizens. 

“Many social security recipients between 
ages 65 and 72 are able and willing to work 
and are in need of income in excess of the 
old-age insurance benefits for which they 
are eligible. 

“We must not deny to our senior citizens 
the right to earn at least the minimum 
wage in their golden years before penalizing 
them for earning more.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment designated, 8-20-60 
A,” which I offer for myself and Sena- 
tors COOPER, SCOTT, AIKEN, FONG, KEAT- 
ING, KUCHEL, PROUTY, aNd SALTONSTALL, 
as a substitute for the Anderson amend- 
ment, and ask to have it stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is pro- 
posed, at the end of the bill, to add the 
following 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment may be dispensed with. 
The amendment has been printed. I 
have explained it in full. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the reading of the amend- 
ment is dispensed with. 
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The amendment offered by Mr. Javits 
for himself and other Senators is as 
follows: 


At the end of the bill, add the following: 

Sec. 801. The Social Security Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new title: 


“TITLE XVI—MEDICAL BENEFITS FOR THE AGED 
APPROPRIATION 


“Sec. 1601. For the purpose of assisting the 
States to improve the health care of aged 
individuals of low incomes by enabling them 
to secure, at cost reasonably related to their 
incomes, protection either against the ex- 
penses of preventive and diagnostic services 
and short-term illness treatment or against 
long-term illness expenses, there are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated for each fiscal 
year such sums as the Congress may deter- 
mine. The sums made available under this 
section shall be used for making payments 
to States with State plans submitted by them 
and approved under this title. 


“State plans 


“Sec. 1602. The Secretary shall approve a 
State plan under this title which— 

“(a) provides for establishment or desig- 
nation of a single State agency to administer 
or supervise the administration of the State 
plan; 

“(b) provides that each eligible individual 
(as defined in section 1605 (a)] who applies 
therefor (and only such an individual) shall 
be furnished whichever of the following he 
may elect: 

“(1) preventive, diagnostic, and short- 
term illness benefits, which, for purposes of 
this title, shall consist of payment on behalf 
of an eligible individual of the cost incurred 
by him for the following medical services 
rendered to him to the extent determined 
by the attending physician to be medi 
necessary (but subject to the limitations in 
section 1606)— 

“(A) Inpatient hospital services for not to 
exceed twenty-one days in any enrollment 
year, except that at the request of the in- 
vidual days of skilled nursing-home services 
may be substituted for any or all of such 
days of inpatient hospital services at the 
rate of three days of skilled nursing-home 
eare for one day of inpatient hospital sery- 
ices; 

“(B) physicians’ services furnished outside 
of a hospital or skilled nursing home, on not 
more than twelve days during any enroll- 
ment year; 

“(C) ambulatory diagnostic laboratory and 
X-ray services furnished outside of a hospital 
or skilled nursing home to the extent the 
cost thereof is not in excess of $100 in any 
enrollment year; 

“(D) organized home health care services 
for not more than twenty-four days in any 
enrollment year; and 

“(E) such additional medical services as 
the State may elect (subject to the limita- 
tions in clauses (E) (vi) and (vii) of para- 
graph (2) and to the limitations in section 
1608); or 

“(2) long-term illness benefits, which, 
for purposes of this title, shall consist 
of payment on behalf of an eligible individ- 
ual of 80 per centum of the cost above the 
deductible amount incurred by him for the 
following services (hereinafter in this title 
referred to as ‘medical services’) rendered to 
him to the extent determined by the at- 
tending physician to be medically necessary 
(but subject to the limitations in section 
1606) — 

“(A) inpatient hospital services for not to 
exceed one hundred and twenty days in any 
enrollment year; 

„(B) surgical services provided to in- 
patients in a hospital; 

“(C) skilled nursing home services; 

“(D) organized home health care services; 


— 
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(E) such of the following services as the 
State may elect (subject to the limitations in 
section 1608)— 

“(i) physicians’ services; 

„() outpatient hospital services; 

(ui) private duty nursing services; 

“(iv) physical restorative services; 

“(v) dental treatment; 

“(vi) laboratory and X-ray services to the 
extent the cost thereof is not in excess of 
$200 in any enrollment year; 

„( yu) prescribed drugs to the extent the 
cost thereof is not in excess of $350 in any 
enrollment year; and 

(vill) inpatient hospital services in excess 
of one hundred and twenty days in any en- 
rollment year; or 

“(3) private insurance benefits, which, for 
purposes of this title, shall consist of pay- 
ment on behalf of such individual of one- 
half of the premiums of a private health in- 
surance policy for him up to a maximum 
payment for any year of $60; 

“(c) provides for granting an opportunity 
for a fair hearing before the State agency to 
any individual whose claim for benefits un- 
der the plan has been denied; 

“(d) provides for payment of enrollment 
fees, payable annually or more frequently, as 
the State may determine by eligible indi- 
viduals applying for long-term illness bene- 
fits or diagnostic and short-term illness ben- 
efits under the plan, the amounts of such 
fees to be determined by a schedule estab- 
lished by the State and approved by the Sec- 
retary as providing fees the lowest of which 
is equal to not less than 10 per centum of the 
per capita cost for the enrollment year in- 
volved of the benefits provided and the re- 
mainder of which vary in relation to the 
income (as defined in section 1605 (b)) of the 
individuals; 

„e) includes provisions for individuals 
who, for the enrollment year involved, would 
not be eligible individuals but for the pro- 
visions of section 1605(a) (2); 

“(f) includes such methods of adminis- 
tration as are found by the Secretary to be 
necessary for the proper and efficient opera- 
tion of the plan, including— 

“(1) methods relating to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of personnel stand- 
ards on a merit basis, except that the Secre- 
tary shall exercise no authority with respect 
to the selection, tenure of office, or compen- 
sation of any individual employed in accord- 
ance with such methods; 

62) methods to assure that the applica- 
tions of all individuals applying for benefits 
under the plan will be acted upon with rea- 
sonable promptness; 

“(3) methods relating to collection of en- 
rollment fees for long-term illness benefits 
or diagnostic and short-term illness benefits 
under the plan, except that the State may 
not utilize the services of any nonpublic 
agency or organization in the collection of 
such fees, and 

“(4) methods for determining— 

“(A) rates of payment for institutional 
services, and 

“(B) schedules of fees or rates of payment 
for other medical services, 
for which expenditures are made under the 


“(g) sets forth criteria, not inconsistent 
with the provisions of this title, for approval 
by the State agency, for purposes of the plan, 
of private health insurance policies; 

_“(h) provides that no benefits will be 
furnished any individual under the plan 
with respect to any period with respect to 
which he is receiving old-age assistance 
under the State plan approved under section 
2, aid to dependent children under the State 
lan approved under section 402, aid to the 
under the State plan approved under 
section 1002, or aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled under the State plan ap- 
proved under section 1402 (and for purposes 
of this paragraph an individual shall not be 
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deemed to have received such assistance or 
aid with respect to any month unless he re- 
ceived such assistance or aid in the form of 
money payments for such month, or in the 
form of medical or any other type of reme- 
dial care in such month (without regard to 
when the expenditures in the form of such 
care were made) ); 

“(i) provides safeguards which restrict 
the use or disclosure of information con- 
cerning applicants for and recipients of ben- 
efits under the plan to purposes directly 
connected with the administration of the 
plan; 

“(j) includes (1) provisions, conforming 
to regulations of the Secretary, with respect 
to the time within which individuals desir- 
ing benefits under the plan may elect for 
any enrollment year between the types of 
benefits available under the plan and may 
apply for the benefits so elected for such year 
and (2) to the extent required by regula- 
tions of the Secretary, provisions, conform- 
ing to such regulations, with respect to the 
furnishing of benefits described in para- 
graph (1) or (2) of subsection (b) to eligi- 
ble individuals during temporary absences 
from the State; 

“(k) provides for establishment or desig- 
nation of a State authority or authorities 
which shall be responsible for establishing 
and maintaining standards for any persons, 
institutions, and agencies, providing med- 
ical services for which expenditures are 
made under the plan; and 

“(1) provides that the State agency will 
make such reports, in such form and con- 
taining such information, as the Secretary 
may from time to time require, and comply 
with such provisions as the Secretary may 
from time to time find necessary to assure 
the correctness and verification of such re- 
ports. Notwithstanding the preceding pro- 
visions of this section, the Secretary shall 
not approve any State plan under this title 
unless the State has established to his sat- 
isfaction that the medical or any other 
type of remedial care, together with the 
amounts, if any, included in old-age assist- 
ance in the form of money payments on 
account of their medical needs, for recipients 
of old-age assistance under the State plan 
approved under title I will be at least as 
great in amount, duration, and scope as the 
diagnostic and short-term illness benefits 
included under the State plan under this 
title. 

“(m) makes provision (1) authorizing 
employees’ pension or welfare funds to con- 
tribute to the payment of enrollment fees 
under the plan for or on behalf of eligible 
members or beneficiaries of such funds, (2) 
authorizing employers (including the State 
or any political subdivision thereof when 
acting as an employer) to contribute to the 
payment of their employees’ enrollment fees 
under the plan, and (3) permitting any 
employee, or member or beneficiary of an 
employees’ pension or welfare fund, to au- 
thorize his employer (including the State 
or any political subdivision thereof when 
acting as an employer) or trustee or other 
governing body of such fund to deduct from 
his wages or from such fund, as the case 
may be, an amount equal to his enrollment 
fees under the plan and to pay the same 
to the State agency administering the plan. 

“Payments 

“Sec. 1603. (a) From the sums appropri- 
ated therefor, each State which has a plan 
approved under section 1602 shall be en- 
titled to receive, for each calendar quarter 
beginning with the quarter commencing 
July 1, 1961, an amount equal to (1) the 
Federal share for such State of the total 
amounts expended during such quarter by 
the State under the plan as long-term ill- 
ness, diagnostic and short-term illness, or 
private insurance benefits, plus (2) one- 
half of the total of the sums expended dur- 
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ing such quarter as found necessary by the 
Secretary for the proper and efficient ad- 
ministration of the State plan. 

“(b) Payment of the amounts due a State 
under subsection (a) shall be made in ad- 
vance thereof on the basis of estimates 
made by the Secretary, with such adjust- 
ments as May be necessary on account of 
overpayments or underpayments during 
prior quarters; and such payments may be 
made in such installments as the Secretary 
may determine. Adjustments under the 
preceding sentence shall include decreases 
in estimates equal to the pro rata share to 
which the United States is equitably en- 
titled, as determined by the Secretary, of 
the net amount recovered by the State or 
any political subdivision thereof, with re- 
spect to benefits furnished under the State 
plan, whether as the result of being subro- 
gated to the rights of the recipient of the 
benefits against another person, or as the 
result of recovery by the recipient from 
such other person, or because such benefits 
were incorrectly furnished, or for any other 
reason. 

(e) For purposes of subsection (a), (1) 
expenditures under a State plan in any 
calendar year shall be included only to the 
extent they exceed the amount of the en- 
rollment fees collected in such year under 
the State plan, and (2) expenditures under 
a State plan for preventive diagnostic and 
short-term illness benefits or for long-term 
illness benefits in excess of $128 multiplied 
by the number of individuals enrolled for 
benefits under such plan in such year shall 
not be counted. 


“Operation of State plans 


Sec. 1604. If the Secretary, after reason- 
able notice and opportunity for hearing to 
the State agency administering or supervis- 
ing the administration of any State plan 
which has been approved under section 1602, 
finds— 

“(1) that the plan has been so changed 
that it no longer complies with the provisions 
of section 1602; or 

“(2) that in the administration of the 
plan there is a failure to comply substan- 
tially with any such provision; 


the Secretary shall notify such State agency 
that further payments will not be made to 
the State (or, in his discretion, that pay- 
ments will be limited to parts of the State 
plan not affected by such failure) until the 
Secretary is satisfied that there is no longer 
any such noncompliance. Until he is so 
satisfied, no further payments shall be made 
to such State (or payments shall be limited 
to parts of the State plan not affected by 
such failure). 


“Eligible individuals 


“Sec. 1605. (a) For the purposes of this 
title, the term ‘eligible individual’ means, 
with respect to any enrollment year for any 
individual, an individual who— 

“(1)(A) is 65 years of age or over, 

“(B) resides in the State at the beginning 
of such year, and 

“(C) meets, with respect to such year, the 
income requirements of subsection (b); or 

“(2)(A) resides in the State at the be- 
ginning of such year, (B) was an eligible 
individual for the preceding enrollment year, 
and (C) paid enrollment fees under the 
plan for the preceding enrollment year or 
had a private health insurance policy and 
the State made payments under the State 
plan toward the cost of the premiums of the 
policy during such year. 

“(b) For the purposes of this title, the 
income requirements of this subsection are 
met by any individual with respect to any 
enrollment year if, for his last taxable year 
(for purposes of the Federal income tax) 
ending before the beginning of such enroll- 
ment year— 

“(1) he did not pay any income tax, or 
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“(2) (A) his income did not exceed $3,000 
in the case of an individual who, at the be- 
ginning of such enrollment year, was unmar- 
ried or was not living with his spouse, or 

“(B) the combined income of such in- 
dividual and his spouse did not exceed 
$4,500 in the case of an individual who, at 
the beginning of such enrollment year, was 
married and living with his spouse. 

“(c) The term ‘income’ as used in subsec- 
tion (b) means the amount by which the 
gross income (within the meaning of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954) exceeds the 
deductions allowable in determining ad- 
Justed gross income under section 62 of such 
Code; except that the following items shall 
be included (as items of gross income): 

“(1) Monthly insurance benefits under 
title II of this Act, 

“(2) Monthly benefits under the Railroad 
Retirement Acts of 1935 and 1937, and 

“(3) Veterans’ pensions. 

Determinations under this section shall be 

made (in the manner prescribed by the 

Secretary by regulations) by or under the 

supervision of the State agency administer- 

ing or supervising the administration of the 

plan approved under section 1602. 
“Benefits 

“Src. 1606. Subject to regulations of the 
Secretary— 

“(a) (1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), the term ‘medical services’ means the 
following to the extent determined by the 
physician to be medically necessary: 

„(A) Inpatient hospital services; 

“(B) Skilled nursing-home services; 

“(C) Physicians’ services; 

“(D) Outpatient hospital services; 

“(E) Organized home care services; 

“(F) Private duty nursing services; 

“(G) Therapeutic services; 

“(H) Major dental treatment; 

“(I) Laboratory and X-ray services; and 

J) Prescribed drugs. 

“(2) The term ‘medical services’ does not 
include— 

“(A) services for any individual who is an 
inmate of a public institution (except as a 
patient in a medical institution) or any 
individual who is a patient in an institution 
for tuberculosis or mental diseases; or 

“(B) services for any individual who is a 
patient in a medical institution as a result 
of a diagnosis of tuberculosis or psychosis, 
with respect to any period after the indi- 
vidual has been a patient in such an institu- 
tion, as a result of such diagnosis, for forty- 
two days. 

“Inpatient Hospital Services 

“(3) The term ‘inpatient hospital services’ 
means the following items furnished to an 
inpatient by a hospital: 

“(1) Bed and board (at a rate not in excess 
of the rate for semiprivate accommodations) ; 

“(2) Physicians’ services, nursing services, 
and interns’ services; and 

“(3) Nursing services, interns’ services, 
laboratory and X-ray services, ambulance 
service, and other services, drugs, and appli- 
ances related to his care and treatment 
(whether furnished directly by the hospital 
or, by arrangement, through other persons). 

“Surgical Services 

“(c) The term ‘surgical services’ means 
surgical procedures provided to an inpatient 
in a hospital, other than those included in 
the term ‘inpatient hospital services’, in- 
cluding oral surgery, and surgical procedures 
provided in an emergency in a doctor’s office 
or by a hospital to an outpatient. 

“Skilled Nursing-Home Services 

“(d) The term ‘skilled nursing-home serv- 
ices’ means the following items furnished to 
an inpatient in a nursing home. 

“(1) Skilled nursing care provided by a 
registered professional nurse or a licensed 
practical nurse which ts prescribed by, or 
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performed under the general direction of, 
a physician; 

“(2) Such medical supervisory services 
and other services related to such skilled 
nursing care as are generally provided in 
nursing homes providing such skilled nurs- 

care; and 

“(3) Bed and board in connection with 
the furnishing of such skilled nursing care. 

“Physicians’ Services 

“(e) The term ‘physicians’ services’ means 
services provided in the exercise of his pro- 
fession in any State by a physician licensed 
in such State; and the term ‘physician’ in- 
cludes a physician within the meaning of 
section 1101(a) (7). 


“Outpatient Hospital Services 


“(f) The term ‘outpatient hospital serv- 
ices’ means medical and surgical care fur- 
nished by a hospital to an individual as an 
outpatient. 


“Organized Home Health Care Services 


“(g) The term ‘organized home health 
care services’ means— 

“(1) visiting nurse services and physi- 
cians’ services, and services related thereto, 
which are prescribed by a physician and are 
provided in a home through a public or pri- 
vate nonprofit agency operated in accordance 
with medical policies established by one or 
more physicians (who are responsible for 
supervising the execution of such policies) 
to govern such services; and 

“(2) homemaker services of a nonmedical 
nature which are prescribed by a physician 
and are provided, through a public or pri- 
vate nonprofit agency, in the home to a per- 
son who is in need of and in receipt of other 
medical services. 

“Private Duty Nursing Services 

“(h) The term ‘private duty nursing serv- 
ices’ means nursing care provided in the 
home by a registered professional nurse or 
licensed practical nurse, under the general 
direction of a physician, to a patient requir- 
ing nursing care on a full-time basis, or pro- 
vided by such a nurse under such direction 
to a patient in a hospital who requires 
nursing care on a full-time basis. 

“Physical Restorative Services 

“(i) The term ‘physical restorative sery- 
ices’ means services prescribed by a physician 
for the treatment of disease or injury by 
physical nonmedical means, including re- 
training for the loss of speech. 


“Dental Treatment 


“(j) The term ‘dental treatment’ means 
services provided by a dentist, in the exercise 
of his profession, with respect to a condition 
of an individual’s teeth, oral cavity, or as- 
sociated parts which has affected, or may 
affect, his general health. As used in the 
preceding sentence, the term ‘dentist’ means 
@ person licensed to practice dentistry or 
dental surgery in the State where the serv- 
ices are provided. 

“Laboratory X-ray Services 

“(k) The term ‘laboratory and X-ray serv- 
ices’ includes only such services prescribed 
by a physician. 

“Prescribed Drugs 

“(1) The term ‘prescribed drugs’ means 
medicines which are prescribed by a phy- 
sician. 

“Hospital 

“(m) The term ‘hospital’ means a hospital 
(other than a mental or tuberculosis hos- 
pital) which is (1) a Federal hospital, (2) 
licensed as a hospital by the State in which 
it is located, or (3) in the case of a State 
hospital, approved by the licensing agency 
of the State. 


“Nursing Home 


“(n) The term ‘nursing home’ means a 
nursing home which is licensed as such by 
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the State in which it is located, and which 
(1) is operated in connection with a hospital 
or (2) has medical policies established by 
one or more physicians (who are responsible 
for supervising the execution of such poli- 
cies) to govern the skilled nursing care and 
related medical care and other services which 
it provides. 
“Miscellaneous definitions 
“Sec. 1607. For purposes of this title— 
“Federal Share 

„(a) (1) The ‘Federal share’ with respect to 
any State means 100 per centum less that 
percentage which bears the same ratio to 50 
per centum as the per capita income of such 
State bears to the per capita income of the 
United States, except that (A) the Federal 
share shall in no case be less than 3344 per 
centum nor more than 6624 per centum, and 
(B) the Federal share with respect to Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam shall be 
6624 per centum, 

“(2) The Federal share for each State shall 
be promulgated by the Secretary between 
July 1 and August 31 of each even-numbered 
year, on the basis of the average per capita 
income of each State and of the United 
States for the three most recent calendar 
years for which satisfactory data are avail- 
able from the Department of Commerce. 
Such promulgation shall be conclusive for 
each of the eight quarters in the period 
beginning July 1 next succeeding such pro- 
mulgations. 

“(3) As used in paragraphs (1) and (2), 
the term ‘United States’ means the fifty 
States and the District of Columbia. 

“Deductible Amount 

“(b) The ‘deductible amount’ for any in- 
dividual for any enrollment year means an 
amount equal to $250 of expenses for medical 
services (determined without regard to the 
limitations in clause (A) or (E) (vi) or 
(vii) of section 1602(a)(2)) which are m- 
cluded in the State plan and are incurred in 
such year by or on behalf of such individual, 
whether he is married or single, except that, 
in the case of an individual who is married 
and living with his spouse at the beginning 
of his enrollment year, it shall be an amount 
equal to $400 of expenses for medical services 
(so determined) incurred in such year by or 
on behalf of such individual or his spouse for 
the care or treatment of either of them, but 
only if application of such $400 amount with 
respect to such individual and his spouse 
would result in payment under the plan of a 
larger share of the cost of their medical 
services incurred in such year. Subject to 
the limitations in section 1608, the $250 
amount referred to in the preceding sentence 
may be reduced for any State if such State 
so elects; and in case of such an election the 
$400 amount referred to in such sentence 
shall be proportionately reduced. 

“Enrollment Year 

“(c) The term ‘enrollment year’ means, 
with respect to any individual, a period of 12 
consecutive months as designated by the 
State agency for the purposes of this title in 
accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary. Subject to regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary, the State plan may 
permit the extension of an enrollment year 
in order to avoid hardship. 

“Private Health Insurance Policy 

“(d) The term ‘private health Insurance 
policy’ means, with respect to any State, a 
policy, offered by a private insurance or- 
ganization licensed to do business in the 
State, which is approved by the State agency 
(administering or supervising the adminis- 
tration of the plan approved under section 
1602), which is noncancelable except at the 
request of the insured individual or for fail- 
ure to pay the premiums when due and 
which is available to all eligible individuals 
in the State. 
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“Cost 

“(e) The per capita cost of long-term ill- 
ness benefits or diagnostic and short-term 
illness benefits for any year or other period 
shall be determined by the State, in accord- 
ance with regulations of the Secretary, on 
the basis of estimates and such other data 
as may be permitted in such regulations. 


“Election of medical services to be provided 
by State 


“Sec. 1608. Any election by a State pur- 
suant to the provisions of clause (E) of 
paragraph (1) or the provisions of para- 
graph (2) of section 1602(b) or of the sec- 
ond sentence of section 1607(b) shall be 
valid for purposes of this title for any en- 
rollment year or other period determined by 
the Secretary only if an election is also made 
by the State under the other of such provi- 
sions so that, in the judgment of the Sec- 
retary, the per capita cost of benefits under 
paragraph (1) of section 1602(b) and the 
per capita cost of benefits under paragraph 
(2) of such section for such period after 
such elections bear the same relationship to 
each other as the per capita cost of benefits 
under each such paragraph for such period 
without such elections bear to each other. 


“Advisory Council on health insurance 


“Sec. 1609. (a) There shall be in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
an Advisory Council on Medical Benefits for 
the Aged (hereinafter referred to as the 
‘Council’) to advise the Secretary on matters 
relating to the general policies and adminis- 
tration of this title. The Secretary shall 
secure the advice of the Council before pre- 
scribing regulations under this title. 

“(b) The Council shall consist of the 
Surgeon General of the Public Health Serv- 
ice and the Commissioner of Social Security, 
who shall be ex officio members (and one of 
whom shall from time to time be designated 
by the Secretary to serve as chairman), and 
twelve other persons, not otherwise in the 
employ of the United States, appointed by 
the Secretary without regard to the civil 
service laws. Four of the appointed mem- 
bers shall be elected from among representa- 
tives of various State or local government 
agencies concerned with the provision of 
health care or insurance against the costs 
thereof, four from among nongovernmental 
persons who are concerned with the provi- 
sion of such care or with such insurance, 
and four from the general public, including 
consumers of health care. 

“(c) Each member appointed by the Sec- 
retary shall hold office for a term of four 
years, except that (1) any member appointed 
to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the ex- 
piration of the term for which his prede- 
cessor was appointed shall be appointed for 
the remainder of such term, and (2) the 
terms of the members first taking office shall 
expire as follows: four shall expire two years 
after the date of the enactment of this title, 
four shall expire four years after such date, 
and four shall expire six years after such 
date, as designated by the Secretary at the 
time of appointment. None of the ap- 
pointed members shall be eligible for reap- 
pointment within one year after the end 
of his preceding term. 

d) Appointed members of the Council, 
while attending meetings or conferences of 
the Council, shall receive compensation at a 
rate fixed by the Secretary but not exceed- 
ing $50 a day, and while away from their 
homes or regular places of business they 
may be allowed travel expenses, including 
per diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized 
by law (5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons in the 
Government service employed intermittently. 

“Savings provision 

“Sec. 1610. Nothing in this title shall 
modify obligations assumed by the Federal 
Government under other laws for the hos- 
` pital and medical care of veterans or other 
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presently authorized recipients of hospital 
and medical care under Federal programs. 
“Planning grants to States 

“Sec. 1611. (a) For the purpose of assisting 
the States to make plans and initiate ad- 
ministrative arrangements preparatory to 
participation in the Federal-State program 
of medical benefits for the aged authorized 
by title XVI of the Social Security Act, there 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
making grants to the States such sums as 
the Congress may determine. 

“(b) A grant under this section to any 
State shall be made only upon application 
therefor which is submitted by a State 
agency designated by the State to carry out 
the purpose of this section and is approved 
by the Secretary. No such grant for any 
State may exceed 50 per centum of the cost 
of carrying out such purpose in accordance 
with such application. 

“(c) Payment of any grant under this 
section may be made in advance or by way 
of reimbursement, and in such installments, 
as the Secretary may determine. The aggre- 
gate amount paid to any State under this 
section shall not exceed $50,000. 

“(d) Appropriations pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall remain available for grants under 
this section only until the close of June 30, 
1962; and any part of such a grant which 
has been paid to a State prior to the close 
of June 30, 1962, but has not been used or 
obligated by such State for carrying out the 
purpose of this section prior to the close 
of such date, shall be returned to the United 
States. 

“(e) As used in this section, the term 
‘State’ includes the District of Columbia, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, and Guam. 

“Technical amendment 

“Sec. 1612. Effective July 1, 1961, section 
1101(a)(1) of the Social Security Act (as 
amended by section 541 of this Act) is 
amended by striking out ‘and XIV’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘XIV, and XVI.“ 

The table of contents on page 4 is appro- 
priately amended. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, every- 
body knows that the issue of medical 
care for the aged is a very important 
issue before the country, and a great 
deal is going to be sought to be made of 
it in this political season. Unfortu- 
nately that is true, but it is a fact of 
American life, and that does not neces- 
sarily make it bad. 

There is one question which I think 
must go out to the country, and go out 
crystal clear, and that is, What can 
become law? The people in our coun- 
try now are becoming sophisticated 
enough to want the answer to that ques- 
tion as they judge a situation, and they 
have to judge the pending issue by a 
hia to the question, What can become 
aw? 

Well, Mr. President, I think the votes 
here will show that no one proposition 
is going to run away with all the votes, 
or even going to command enough votes 
to override a veto, whether it is my pro- 
posal or that of the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

The committee bill, standing by itself, 
may well get a very substantial vote, 
and there is little question that, unless 
something comes up in connection with 
the committee bill which we do not know 
about now, the President will sign it into 
law if he gets it. 

One thing the President of the United 
States has made clear; he will not sign 
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a bill for medical aid for the aged that 
is grounded on the social security sys- 
tem. He has said that on a number of 
occasions, and very clearly. The last 
time he said it was at his last press 
conference. I think by now we ought 
to take his word for it. At his last press 
conference, on August 18, 1960, he was 
asked this question and made the answer 
quoted: 

Mr. President, this administration has 
prided itself on being budget conscious, yet 
it is sponsoring a medica] care program for 
the aged that will make a sizable dent in 
the General Treasury, while the Democratic 
leadership, which has been criticized in the 
past on spending issues, is sponsoring a so- 
called self-funding plan, pay as you go, as 
they put it. Will you comment on that, 
sir? 


The President said: 

Well, I say this: I am for a plan that will 
be truly helpful to the aged, particularly 
against illnesses which become so expensive, 
but one that is freely accepted by the indi- 
vidual. I am against compulsory medicine, 
and that is exactly what I am against, and 
I don't care if that does cost the Treasury a 
little bit more money there. But after all, 
the price of freedom is not always measured 
just in dollars. 


Anybody who knows Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, having heard a statement of 
principle, which is with him practically 
an article of faith, I think would be 
laboring under a very serious illusion, 
and would expect the American people 
to share a very serious illusion, if they 
expect he is going to sign into law a 
social security plan for medical care for 
the aged. 

The President is a man of conscience. 
He has not gone for my bill, either; and 
the benefits which are contained in the 
bill are far more extensive than the 
benefits in the administration’s approach 
and in the Saltonstall bill, which were 
testified to before the appropriate com- 
mittee. There is nothing in my bill 
which runs counter to the fundamental 
precepts of the criteria which the ad- 
ministration has set, and therefore, it 
seems to me, I should specify those 
criteria. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, or does he desire to com- 
plete his speech first? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I understand my friend's 
devotion and loyalty to the President of 
the United States, and I respect him for 
it, but I wonder if the Senator from New 
York, who is a realist in these matters, 
does not agree that the most practical 
way to provide health protection for 
older people is by the use of the contrib- 
utory machinery of the social security 
system for insurance covering hospital 
bills and other health aids. Is not that 
the practical way to do it? 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not think so. I 
spent a considerable time on Saturday 
explaining why I do not think so. I an- 
swered a very distinguished colleague of 
ours, who I think asked very searching 
questions, the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. PROXMIRE]. I shall be very happy 
to debate this subject again with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, whom I not 
only respect but also love as a friend. 
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Perhaps if the Senator will permit me 
to make some of the arguments, he will 
be inspired to ask some questions. 

Mr. CLARE. I do not desire to detain 
either the Senator or the Senate. I hope 
we can have a prompt vote upon the 
Senator’s amendment. If the subject 
was gone into on Saturday when I was 
not present on the floor, I shall be glad 
to read the Senator’s comments and not 
pursue the matter further. 

Mr. JAVITS. I did not make the 
statement with any intention of shutting 
off the Senator. If any questions occur 
to the Senator, as he hears me make com- 
ments, I ask him to forget about Satur- 
day. That is hard work. If the Sen- 
ator will simply ask me questions, I shall 
be glad to try to answer. 

I really feel very deeply about this pro- 
posal. In fairness to myself, though it 
may seem odd to the Senator that the 
approach advertised as the liberal ap- 
proach is one with which I do not find 
myself in accord on this issue, I explain 
it as follows: I have been interested in 
this subject for a long time. I intro- 
duced a bill upon this question in 1949, 
with the cosponsorship, interestingly 
enough, of the Vice President, who was 
then a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; of the Secretary of the State, 
who was then a Member of the House of 
Representatives; of the chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, who 
was then a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; of the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Case], who was then a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives; and 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott], who was then a Member of the 
House of Representatives. The bill 
which was introduced adopted exactly 
the principle which is now contained in 
my proposal, which the administration 
has adopted. 

Over all the years I have received a 
great deal of correspondence, I have en- 
gaged in a great many conferences, and 
I have done a great deal of research, on 
the matter. I have been on many tele- 
vision programs, on which I have been 
sharply cross-examined on the subject. 
Not content with that, with the en- 
thusiastic cooperation of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, I sponsored 
and conducted a seminar on medical 
care for the aged at the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons of Columbia Uni- 
versity the past spring. 

All of these discussions and ideas—all 
of this fact gathering—over the years 
has led me to have some rather deep 
feelings upon this subject in terms of 
what I think is the proper way to ac- 
complish what we desire. 

In addition, I have had to answer to 
myself, to my own conscience, in terms 
of this issue, as to what is the proper 
way to proceed. 

I wish to state, in fairness to my col- 
leagues in the Senate, the fundamental 
rationale which has animated me in the 
matter. I feel there is a very real and 
very important sociological question in- 
volved in extending the social security 
system to include medical care. I do not 
make these remarks in terms of “getting 
the camel’s nose under the tent,” but I 
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make them very seriously. No matter 
what we may do now with respect to the 
Anderson amendment, with its very lim- 
ited benefits schedule and very strict 
conditions about age—for example, age 
68—this represents an important depar- 
ture in national policy. We are opening 
up the social security system to a new 
concept, to a new purpose of health care, 
which I think puts us essentially in a 
national health scheme. It is bound to 
go further. Perhaps it will be extended 
to all social security recipients, whatever 
may be their ages. We are starting a 
system, a form of organization, a type of 
approach to medical care needs, which 
I think will take firm root as a new de- 
parture in American life. 

If I were convinced that is the only 
way to do it—since I am absolutely con- 
vinced we must have Federal legislation 
for the aged—then I think I would be 
in favor of it. Perhaps I am too much 
of an egghead for my own good, but my 
difficulty is that I have been unable to 
be convinced that there is not a way to 
do this which is quite consistent with the 
pattern with which we have run our af- 
fairs up to now, to satisfy fully every- 
thing one wishes to do so far as medical 
care for the aged is concerned, without 
going into the rather new sociological 
approach for us, which, in our country, 
does seem to be running counter to the 
grain of the way our people like to han- 
dle their medical care, their relation- 
ships with doctors and hospitals. I do 
not know whether this is the result of 
the size of our country or the result of 
the nature of our people, who are not as 
homogeneous as the British. 

I think the social security approach 
will take us out of the mainstream of 
American life. In all fairness, this is 
the rationale of my thinking. Obvi- 
ously, I have deep feelings. Obviously, 
I have thought about the subject a great 
deal, because I have been living with the 
problem for a long time. In a sense, 
the whole thing has caught up with me, 
rather than me catching up with it. 

I explain that to my colleague, because 
I have so much deep feeling about the 
matter. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will- the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Needless to say, I recog- 
nize the sincerity of my friend from 
New York as to his position. I also know 
he has thought long and deeply on this 
subject. I regret that while he and I 
are almost always in accord on objec- 
tives, we are occasionally in disagree- 
ment as to methods and procedures. 
This is one of those occasions. 

I do not challenge in any way my 
friend’s conviction or, indeed, his right 
to his conviction. Unfortunately, I sim- 
ply happen to disagree with him. I 
think I have a little bit of support in his 
camp, because it is my understanding 
that the distinguished Governor of New 
York tends to agree with me rather than 
to agree with my friend the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javits]. Is that not 
correct? 

Sy JAVITS. That is not quite cor- 
rect, 
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Mr. CLARK. But almost correct? 

Mr, JAVITS. I wish to make this 
clear, because the Senator is entitled to 
the benefit of whatever it means, exactly. 

From the recent past the Senator 
knows, no matter what may happen, of 
my devotion to the Governor of my 
State, who I think is a very great citizen 
and whom I backed when many people 
thought I was foolhardy to do so. He 
and I do not agree on this matter as to 
the social security aspect, but I should 
like to point out, in fairness to him, that 
he, too, has a very important qualifica- 
tion with respect to the social security 
approach. He says that he wishes to fol- 
low the social security approach, but he 
desires an alternative, which is for the 
recipient to have cash, so that the recip- 
ient may buy health insurance or cover- 
age if he so chooses. This is a very im- 
portant alternative. 

Governor Rockefeller thinks that this 
alternative changes completely the basic 
principle of what is advocated in the 
Anderson amendment. He may be in- 
correct, but, as I have said, that is what 
he thinks, I know that, because I have 
had discussions with him myself. 

The Senator is absolutely correct and 
is entitlad to all the benefit which comes 
to his argument from the fact that my 
own Governor, for whom I have so much 
regard, whom I backed so assiduously for 
so long, believes the social security ap- 
proach is the better approach, with the 
important difference between his con- 
cept and the Anderson amendment—this 
is not in the Anderson amendment, and 
it may be considered by its proponents to 
be quite contrary to the amendment— 
that the beneficiary should have a cash 
alternative to enable him to buy private 
coverage. 

Mr. CLARK. I point out to my friend 
that under Blue Cross, under Blue Shield, 
and under various private insurance pol- 
icies, it is almost always customary for 
the insurance company to pay the cash 
to the doctor or to the hospital and not 
to the patient so that he may do so. It 
occurs to me that this is a distinction 
without much difference, so far as the 
views of Governor Rockefeller are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think Governor Rocke- 
feller’s views represent a very serious dif- 
ference, because it is quite a different 
thing for many plans to be negotiating 
on a local level with many hospitals and 
many doctors from the Federal Gov- 
ernment paying out Federal checks for 
vendors’ services. I think that is a very 
different thing. I doubt very much that 
my Governor would agree with the Sena- 
tor’s statement that it is not a serious 
matter. I think he would consider it to 
be very important. He has always made 
the point to me that it is very important. 

Governor Rockefeller is not for the so- 
cial security approach as put forward by 
the proponents of the Anderson amend- 
ment in the Senate. He believes it is 
the best plan, provided it has this alter- 
native which I mentioned. 

Mr. CLARK. That may well be the 
case. I do not wish to detain the Sena- 
tor further. I shall now read assiduous- 
ly the Senator's speech of last Saturday. 
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Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague. 

Before I had my colloquy with the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, I was speaking 
on the question of what can be made law. 
It seems to me in respect of what can 
be made into law, the Senate does not 
have two alternatives. It has only one 
choice. May I emphasize that again. 
In respect of what can become law, the 
Senate does not have two alternatives; 
it has one choice. 

We know now that another authority 
in our country which has a perfect right 
to pass upon Federal legislation has al- 
ready declared as unequivocally as any- 
one could declare the unacceptability of a 
social-security plan of medical care for 
the aged. It seems to me the vote here 
will show that such a plan could not be 
passed over a veto. Certainly, our ex- 
perience in the House of Representatives, 
if we needed any confirmation of that 
probability with respect to this bill, 
demonstrates it beyond peradventure. 
So those who would insist upon pre- 
senting the social security plan, anyhow, 
if it could ever complete all of its legis- 
lative steps, which is very doubtful in it- 
self, will invite the President to veto it 
with full knowledge that it simply cannot 
become law, as all practical considera- 
tions appear to us now. I think that is 
a very heavy responsibility, a responsi- 
bility which I believe people ought to 
think over very carefully before they as- 
sume it, and which I think prospective 
beneficiaries will wish to think over very 
carefully as they assess the pluses and 
the minuses which result for the very 
extended debate on this issue. 

On the other hand, perhaps one would 
be justified in saying “If that is the only 
way to get effective medical care for the 
aged, we shall try it. We shall force it. 
We shall do our utmost, anyhow. If the 
President vetoes, let him veto.” 

That is where I come in, because my 
amendment demonstrates that it is pos- 
sible to follow the criteria which the 
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President has laid down as meeting his 
views. Ido not think any Senator will 
argue that the President is not sincere 
or does not have the same right to his 
views as we have to ours. The people 
elected him President, and that fact is 
one of the factors which must be con- 
sidered in respect of legislation. 

It seems to me the proposal I put for- 
ward to meet these criteria is the only 
one that has a chance—and I think an 
excellent chance—to become law, and to 
become law by virtue of the President’s 
signature. 

The four criteria laid down by the ad- 
ministration in the testimony of Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Flemming are: First, that the plan 
should be voluntary; second, that it 
should be financed in part by the indi- 
vidual; third, that it should be financed 
on the part of government by a Federal- 
State partnership; and fourth, that the 
financing by the Federal Government 
should come out of the general revenues. 
Those are the four criteria set down by 
the administration. 

The criteria set forth in my amend- 
ment to be laid side by side with those 
are, first, that it is voluntary. It is 
voluntary, as I shall describe in detail 
in a moment. Second, that some pay- 
ment should be made by the subscriber, 
which is provided, modest though that 
payment may be; third, it should result 
from plans administered on the State 
level, which it does; and fourth, that the 
financing for it in the Federal establish- 
ments should come out of the general 
revenue. 

In addition to meeting these criteria, 
my plan goes one step further. It is the 
only plan before us in a serious way 
which gives preventive care to the bene- 
ficiary and gives first cost care to the 
beneficiary. In short, under my plan, 
the beneficiary can get the benefit of 
care which is not merely care for 
catastrophic illness; and, second—and 
very importantly—he can get care with- 
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Even under the Anderson proposal, 
looking at it in practical terms, the sub- 
scriber must pay the first $75 of costs. 
Under my plan he pays no initial medi- 
cal care cost whatever. I think this is 
an extremely important part of this pro- 
gram which is before us in terms of 
medical care for the aged, and well 
worthy of consideration, for this reason: 

The evidence shows that about 90 per- 
cent of all people who are over 65 and who 
have a greater incidence of illness than 
others—and they do—do not call for 
catastrophic iliness care or chronic illness 
care; on the whole their problems are 
problems of temporary illness. Although 
they spend more money than most people 
do for medical care, they spend more 
money because they are ill more often 
or they are ill for a longer time each 
year than people who are younger, but 
the overwhelming majority of them do 
not require catastrophic illness care. 

These are the figures which bear out 
that point, and I think they are extreme- 
ly important in our consideration of this 
bill. Only 10 percent of the 16 million 
aged citizens, that is, those over 65 who 
are hospitalized—9.8 percent to be ex- 
act—actually need to stay 31 days a year 
or more in the hospital. In short, 90 per- 
cent do not require long hospital stays. 
For those 90 percent the average hospital 
stay is 14 days; the median hospital stay 
is 21 days. 

For the figures upon that subject we 
are indebted to an official survey entitled 
“Health Statistics, Hospitalization, Pa- 
tients Discharged From Short-Stay Hos- 
pitals, United States,” published by the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. I ask unanimous consent 
that tables numbered 5, 14, and 15 of 
that factual survey may be made a part 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Taste 5.—Number of patients discharged, number per 1,000 persons per year, and average length of stay by sex, age, and race: Short-Stay 


Hospitals, United States, July 1957 une 1958 


{Data are based on household Interviews during July 1957-June 1958. Data refer to the civilian noninstitutional population of continental United States. Detailed figures 


may not add to totals due to rounding. Th. 
terms are given in app. 11.] 


Number of discharges in thousands 


Number per 1,000 persons 


e survey design, general qualifications, and information on the reliability of the estimates are given in app. i. Definitions of 


Average length of stay in days 


1960 


{Data are based on household interviews during July 1957-June 1958. Data refer to the civilian noninstitutional 


may not add to totals due to rounding. The survey design, general qualifications, and information on the relia 
terms are given in app. II.] 


Sex and age 
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TABLE 14.—Percent distribution of patients acai ag by 4 say intervals according to sex and age: Short-stay hospitals, United 
tates, 


„ July 1957-June 1958 


Length-of-stay intervals in days 
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Populuen of continental United States. Detailed figures 


ty of the estimates are given in app. I. Definitions of 


8 to 14 


15 to 30 


18.0 7. 9 3.5 0.2 
10.0 5.2 1.9 +2 
8.9 2.8 21 5 
16.1 4.8 2.0 oh 
29, 6 14.2 5.5 2 
29. 7 18. 7 9.8 6 
=) lee 
20.8 11.4 5.6 3 
8.6 4.8 1.9 3 
15.2 4.9 7.2 7 
22.0 8.7 5.5 1 
28. 3 17.5 6.5 1 
31.6 21.6 10.0 9 
— 

16,4 5.9 2.3 2 
11.7 5.8 LI 
7.2 2.2 T 4 
14.2 3.6 +9 0 
30.9 11. 1 4.6 3 
28.1 16.2 9.6 4 


TABLE 15.—Number of hospital-days by sex, age, and length-of-stay intervals: Patients discharged from short-stay hospitals, United 


States, July 1957-June 1958 


Data are based on household interviews during July 1957-June 1958. Data refer to the civilian noninstitutional population of continental United States. Detailed 


may not add to totals due to rounding. 
of terms are given in appendix II.] 


figures 
The survey design, general qualifications, and information on the reliability of the estimates are given in appendix I. Definitions 


Sex and age 


Mr. JAVITS. This information shows 
that for both sexes in the age group of 
65 and over the average length of stay 
in a hospital is 14.7 days. It shows that 
9.8 percent of those 65 and over spent 
more than 31 days in a hospital in any 
one year. It shows, furthermore, that 
this 10 percent accounts for about 40 per- 
cent of the total number of days spent in 
a hospital by all over 65. In other words, 
those over 65 spent 25,809,000 days in 
hospitals, and the 9.8 percent who stay 
over 31 days represent 10,005,000 of that 
figure, or about 40 percent. 

This is extremely important as a factor 
for this reason: The Anderson program 
which is presented to us is essentially a 
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catastrophic hospital program. It is 
essentially pitched to the person who 
must stay for a very considerable time 
under hospital care. It provides for 120 
days of hospital care or 240 days of 
nursing home care or 365 days, or a full 
year, of general health services in the 
home. 

If we are going to legislate a program 
which marks such a tremendous wrench 
from the traditional way in which our 
country has handled its medical care 
problems, we are at least entitled to the 
comfort of knowing that this is some- 
thing essential to the overwhelming ma- 
jority of our people over 65. But essen- 
tially the thrust of this program for long- 


Length-of-stay interyals in days 


15 to 30 | 31+ 


Number of hospital-days in thousands 
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term hospital care applies to roughly 10 
percent of those over 65. 

I cite as authority for this point the 
findings of experts who met in a seminar 
which I conducted with the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in New York. 
I will key the Senate to the report of 
that very fine seminar, with the names 
of those who participated, who are prob- 
ably among the most eminent doctors in 
the field of geriatrics in the United 
States. 

That report showed that what was very 
desirable for our older people was pre- 
ventive health care of the kind which is 
afforded by my amendment, and which 
is not afforded by the amendment of the 
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Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son], without any invidious comment on 
that score, except to show the thrust of 
these particular bills. 

It seems to me, therefore, that if we 
are architecturally to design a pro- 
gram—and certainly that is what we 
are trying to do here—for medical care 
for the aged, the least we should wish 
to reach in the first instance is the very 
broadest number of those who really 
need what we will provide. I respect- 
fully submit that those who need it most 
in terms of the broadest number to be 
reached are those who will want preven- 
tive care, which is given by my bill. 

I would strongly urge the Senator from 
New Mexico, for whom I have tremen- 
dous respect, and who is in the Chamber, 
to look at the report on the seminar 
which I conducted, and which is found 
at page 138 of the hearings entitled 
“Social Security Amendments of 1960.” 
The part of the hearings on page 138 
to which I refer is entitled “Conference 
on the ‘Role of the Federal Government 
in Problems of Health and Medical Re- 
search,’ Saturday, March 12, 1936, 9:30 
a m. ” 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Does the Senator feel 
that the findings of the seminar to which 
he has called our attention are substan- 
tially in support of the Javits amend- 
ment? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes. We had set out to 
develop the principles which I have been 
espousing for many years. We sought 
to design an amendment rather ex- 
pressly to benefit from this fine body of 
expert testimony. 

Mr. BUSH. In the seminar, was the 
substance of the amendment carefully 
set forth, so the participants had a 
chance to consider almost exactly what 
we are considering here today? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is exactly correct, 
with this exception, that we did not go 
into the detail of the number of days of 
care, but laid before the seminar the 
fundamental principles which I was 
espousing. The purpose was to find out 
whether it met the needs of the vast 
majority of the aged. 

Mr. BUSH. Did they endorse the 
on general principles of the Senator’s 

ill? 

Mr. JAVITS. I would not say that. 
I would rather have the Senator come 
to his own conclusion. 

Mr. BUSH. I mean as to the Federal- 
State participation principle. 

Mr. JAVITS. It was based more on 
the substance of the program that would 
be needed to take care of the whole prob- 
lem, rather than the machinery, I in- 
vite the Senator to read it, because he 
will find they really gave outstanding 
support to the program which we had 
and to the program of preventive care as 
being the prime point. 

Mr. BUSH. Is this in the Recorp 
now? 

Mr. JAVITS. It is in the hearing at 
page 138 and succeeding pages. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator. 

Mr, ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Iam happy to have 
the able Senator from New York call my 
attention to the seminar and the results 
of the seminar. I may not have a clear 
recollection, but it seems to me that 
when I read about it most of those pres- 
ent at the seminar recommended the 
social security approach. 

Mr. JAVITS. No; that is not correct. 
That was not my impression of the 
seminar. 

Mr. ANDERSON. They did discuss 
the need for additional preventive medi- 
cine. 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The only thing I 
got from it was that they preferred the 
social security approach; that they felt 
that was the proper approach. 

Mr. JAVITS. Not at all. I did not 
get that impression. I would appreci- 
ate the Senator’s pointing out to me 
where in the discussion there was any 
indication that the social security ap- 
proach was to be preferred. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Well, frankly, that 
was my impression that I gathered from 
it. I will have to check some more. I 
think that was the result. I can only 
commend the able Senator from New 
York for providing such a seminar. I 
took great joy out of the fact that it 
seemed to confirm my opinion. 

Mr. JAVITS. I believe I am a fair 
kind of chairman, and that I tried 
fairly to summarize it. I would like to 
read to the Senator the last paragraph 
on page 143, which was the report at 
the time: 

In his summary, Senator Javrrs said that 
there could be health coverage for the aged 
in which the Federal and State govern- 
ments would make some contribution as well 
as the individual concerned depending upon 
his income. Different plans for different 
States were indicated because of the widely 
different range of costs, standards, and ayail- 
able facilities. The Federal share in any 
plan might be covered by some form of tax, 
but appropriations out of general revenues— 
making the program voluntary for the in- 
dividual rather than an added social secu- 
rity tax making it, in effect, compulsory— 
seemed indicated. 


I do not wish to put words into the 
mouth of everyone who participated, or 
in any way tie them into backing the 
principle of my program or supporting 
my bill, but I did not think that at the 
time this matter was discussed I tried 
to not give a fair summary of the dis- 
cussion at the conclusion. 

I will say this to the Senator. I have 
little doubt that—if the Senator will 
look at the people who participated— 
anyone will say that this was a loaded 
seminar. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I did not say that. 

Mr. JAVITS. No. I have no doubt 
that among the many who were present, 
whether doctors or not—because some 
were specialists in the field, even though 
they were not doctors—some may have 
believed that the social security ap- 
proach was preferable, or a better plan, 
to the one that I sponsored. I have little 
doubt about it. 

However, I do believe that that is quite 
symptomatic of the discussion raging 
in the country. 
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When we were through I felt that the 
consensus was that the voluntary plan 
would preserve more eggs and break 
fewer eggs, and particularly that what 
they wanted was a plan which was heav- 
ily premised on preventive care. I þe- 
lieve the whole direction of the con- 
ference, and the remarkable competence 
of all those people, was directed toward 
an emphasis on preventive care. 

Mr. ANDERSON, I call attention to 
the page opposite to the page from 
which the Senator has read. 

Iread from page 142: 

Dr. Steinberg made his own proposal 
which would earmark an increase in the 
social security tax for placement in a sep- 
arate trust fund to provide hospital care 
for the aging in which the Federal Govern- 
ment would participate as it does now in 
the Hill-Burton Act. 


Mr. JAVITS. That does not surprise 
me at all, because, without having read 
even through all these statements, I was 
positive that there were some persons 
who felt as the Senator feels. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Iam very happy to 
have the Senator discuss this point. I 
am happy, also, that he participated in 
such a fine seminar. I only say that 
there are many people who are very seri- 
ously concerned about a program which 
raises some question over a means test, 
because that rules many of them out. 

Mr. JAVITS. I would like to talk about 
the means test, if I may. We are faced, 
in the discussion of the bill, with a very 
interesting anomaly. It seems to me that 
the position of the two political parties 
has been almost completely overturned 
and reversed in a very interesting way. 
It may have some bearing on the merits 
of our respective approaches. I might 
say to the Senator that no.matter how 
he or I may vote on this matter, he will 
sleep well and comfortably, and so will I, 
because I believe that the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara] and the other 
Senators who joined with both of us have 
immeasurably moved our parties along 
this road to the point where the aged will 
be well cared for no matter which 
amendment we vote tomorrow. I am 
positive both parties’ business is going to 
get done. I am just as certain of that 
as I am that I am standing here today. 
So I think none of us has to apologize 
for our roles. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. To make the record 
complete about what was said at the 
seminar, I think there ought to be read 
into the Recorp several sentences follow- 
ing the sentence quoted by the Senator 
from New Mexico. If the Senator from 
New York will permit, I should like to 
read what follows: 

Mr. JAVITS. I shall be delighted to 
have the Senator from Ohio do so. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I read from page 142 
of the hearings: 

Dr. Steinberg explained that his approach 
differs from the Forand bill in that the Gov- 
ernment does not pay for hospital service as 
such but purchases voluntary health insur- 
ance on an actuarial basis. However it does 
make coverage mandatory since the Govern- 
ment would buy Blue Cross insurance for 
the aged. 
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Dr. McGuinness recommended that the 
cost for such program come out of general 
revenue or out of a compulsory tax. Dr. 
Rappleye warned against Federal participa- 
tion and said that Dr. Steinberg’s approach 
had been rejected in LaGuardia’s adminis- 
tration. Dr. Bourke cautioned against the 
purely welfare approach to the problem and 
called again for an integrated community 
health program in which the contribution 
to the system would come out of the general 
revenue. 


I assume, then, on that diverse ap- 
proach, that the Senator from New York 
made his final summary, which he read 
a moment ago. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is exactly 
correct. I think it is fair to say that if 
we tried to nail these doctors down—and 
even the other individuals there—as to 
whether they were for or against the 
social security approach or were for 
some other approach, we would be do- 
ing an injustice to the purpose of the 
seminar. 

The purpose of the seminar really con- 
cerned the kind of health care which 
would be the optimum for older people. 
That is, after all, what they were most 
competent to judge, rather than the 
sociological, political, and governmental 
implications of how it shall be done. 

The only point in respect of which I 
cited the seminar as an authority is the 
point that preventive care is, in the view 
of these outstanding experts, the No. 1 
priority, in their view, for a medical 
care plan for the aged. I tie that to my 
bill in pointing out that my bill does give 
the prime emphasis to preventive care, 
and to first-cost care, that, therefore, 
being preventive care. I think that is 
very heavily borne out and substantiated 
by the seminar, and I have cited the 
seminar as authority for that proposition 
rather than the proposition that it shall 
be done through social security, which 
is more or less our argument rath- 
er than the argument of the doc- 
tors. I would not want to bring the 
doctors into that particular hassle, as 
to which their competence would not be 
superior to that of any Member of this 
body, as I am sure they would be the 
first to agree. 

I shall finish the argument which I 
began, and which I should like to recon- 
struct somewhat, so that we may keep its 
lineaments. I started by saying that 
what we who are deeply interested in 
this subject, are interested in it, consid- 
ering the division of voting and consider- 
ing the strong position of the President, 
a President who, we know, does not know 
any curlicues in the political game, and 
has told us what he will do. I think 
everyone will agree upon one thing he 
will do. This raises, then, a very serious 
question that if we want to act now, we 
must act in accordance with reality on 
some of these principles. I point out 
that my program follows some of those 
principles, and I am engaged in demon- 
strating that, because there is adequate 
coverage for our older citizens, and that, 
therefore, a departure from that prin- 
ciple is unnecessary. 

Then I shall go into the factors of the 
cost of administration, and the argu- 
ments pro and con; then to the question 
of a Presidential veto, and point out that 
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even if this Chamber should send to the 
other Chamber the social security ap- 
proach, we must remember that the other 
Chamber has already acted quite con- 
trary to that approach in the bill it 
adopted; and that before there could be 
a law, even if we sent our bill to the 
House, there would simply have to be an 
agreement with one of the legislative 
Chambers, which has hardly shown itself, 
so far, to be congenial to the social secu- 
rity formula. Hence we have not only 
the Presidential situation, which is 
serious enough, but also the need for 
concurrence by the other Chamber, 
which I think is equally serious and at 
least equally valid, 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. The conclusion seems in- 
escapable, then, that the social security 
approach would probably never get to the 
President in this Congress. 

Mr. JAVITS. It is very doubtful, to 
say the least, and one does not have to 
guess about that. The record is replete 
with such views. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from 
New York was a Member of the other 
body, as I was. He knows that the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means has the power 
to report bills under a closed rule; and 
when a bill is reported that way, there is 
not a thing in the world that a Member 
of the House can do about it. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from New 
Mexico and I have both served in the 
House and have also seen the House turn 
down a rule, on occasion, or amend a 
rule. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I know; but I can 
count on the thumbs of one hand the 
number of times I have seen the House 
reject such a rule. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is exactly correct. 
I am glad the Senator said that, be- 
cause he is a man of much greater ex- 
perience than I am, having been a 
Cabinet officer as well as a Member of 
the House. 

We all know that this is a highly 
political issue, on which, if ever the 
House was going to undo the closed rule, 
as we call it technically, they will do it. 
But apparently there is not enough 
muscle, in terms of votes, behind the idea 
that after a closed rule—and the House 
did accept a closed rule, notwithstanding 
the fact that the Forand bill, as the Sen- 
ator knows, which was the bill they were 
considering there in very much the same 
form as we are here considering the 
amendment of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Mexico, had been an 
issue which had been very hotly pursued 
by many people throughout the country. 
Nonetheless, the House Members went 
along with the rule on a very limited bill. 
It seems to me that was the vote on the 
Forand bill. Iam not claiming it as that, 
but it seems to me that, for all practical 
purposes, that was so, and every Mem- 
a knew it when he voted for the closed 

@. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I simply suggest to 

the able Senator from New York that 
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time after time we voted on the floor 
together on positions we knew were just 
as hostile as they could be to the rules 
of the House of Representatives. I also 
remind him that it was not too long 
ago that a bill came from the House of 
Representatives which concerned certain 
financial matters, especially interest 
rates. The Senate went ahead and 
passed what we thought was desirable. 
Some of the items found their way into 
the law. 

So, much as I have respect for the 
other body, and as fine a committee as 
I think the Committee on Ways and 
Means is—and I had the pleasure to 
serve on it—I think also that the Senate 
should do its best, and trust the House 
to do a good piece of work along with us. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from New 
Mexico has made, in his usual splendid 
style, the classic argument for doing 
what the Senator recognizes we should 
do. I think, also, that we who are con- 
sidering the matter have a right to look 
at the actualities, especially in this sea- 
son, remembering that we are at the tail 
end of one Presidential administration 
and are about to embark on a very 
sharply contested, exceedingly important 
presidential campaign. We are faced by 
a very unusual set of circumstances 
which does not happen very often, and 
does not happen, certainly, in connec- 
tion with our normal considerations; 
and we will pass a bill and hope for 
the best. 

Today, under the circumstances I have 
described, and which all the world knows, 
we have to take a pretty careful look at 
what we are doing in terms of its projec- 
tion into law. It may prove to be very 
improbable and extremely prejudicial 
for us, on far more grounds than are 
concerned on the bill, to go forward and 
say, “OK. We will pass this bill, 
whether it becomes law or not, knowing 
full well that when we vote for it, it will 
not become law, and that the chances 
are very much against its becoming law.” 

I do not think the classic argument on 
that score is applicable to the existing 
situation, unless one wishes to wear 
blinkers; and I do not think the over- 
whelming majority of the Members of 
this body want to wear blinkers. 
I believe that all of us realize that 
regardless of what is done on this 
floor, this issue will be a major issue in 
the political campaign and will have 
large overtones and will be of importance 
in our history, and even in the history 
of the world. 

So I believe that even those who be- 
lieve that, in addition to working on 
these major issues, we should concen- 
trate our attention on the issues of war 
or peace, will agree that this measure 
and similar ones must be considered to 
be on the most important level. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Wittiams of New Jersey in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New York yield 
to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I wish 
to say that I join the Senator from New 
York in supporting his amendment, and 
I also join him in his concern in regard 
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to meeting the problems of medical care. 

In addition, I am concerned—as are 
many of the people of the Nation, in 
my opinion—that the problem involved 
in this issue and the problem of pro- 
viding medical care for the aged—and 
these problems must be solved—have be- 
come a sort of football in the political 
campaign. I suppose that cannot be 
avoided; and I suppose that when these 
bills are before us, we must vote on 
them. 

I do not say that in criticism of the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son], because year after year and month 
after month he submits very worthwhile 
measures. 

But certainly it is rather cruel to the 
older people of the country, who are 
seeking some congressional action in 
this field, that an issue of the impor- 
tance of this one has become a political 
football in connection with the cam- 
paign. I think that is very bad and 
indeed regrettable. 

Mr. JAVITS. Certainly the Senator 
from Kentucky always voices both his 
own conscience and the conscience of 
a great many of us; and I, too, depre- 
cate the political situation in connection 
with this issue. 

The bill which provides for medical 
aid to the indigent who cannot meet 
their medical bills will, if enacted, go 
into effect on October 1 of this year. 
That will be a real step forward; and 
certainly both parties have progressed 
a long way on this road. It seems to 
me that both parties are materially 
committed to providing material help 
and an excellent standard of care by the 
Federal Government to those over 65 
years of age. 

However, it seems now that this issue 
will become involved in a political 
wrangle in the country. I join the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky in deprecating that 
situation. It is most regrettable, indeed, 
that this issue will be on the political 
bargain counter; and I am very grate- 
ful that the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cooper] and many of our col- 
leagues have the feeling that this issue 
dates back to 1949, when this subject, 
in terms of health care, was before the 
Congress 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If the Senator from 
New York will yield, I should like to ask 
that the yeas and nays be ordered on 
the question of agreeing to his proposal, 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I, too, 
request that the yeas and nays be or- 
dered on the question of agreeing to my 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. McNAMARA, Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield for a 
question? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. McNAMARA. From the remarks 
of the Senator from New York, I under- 
stand that he is firmly of the belief that 
the President will veto any bill which 
takes a social security approach. Both 
the Senator and I are very much con- 
cerned about that. The Senator from 
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New York states that his bill will cost 
the Federal Government approximately 
$450 million a year. 

Mr. JAVITS. I used that figure, and 
in a moment I shall go into detail and 
shall explain both the upper limits and 
the lower limits. 

Mr. McNAMARA. And the cost of the 
amendment to the States will be an 
equal amount, will it not? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct. The 
upper limit is approximately $460 mil- 
lion; the lower limit is approximately 
$320 million. 

Mr. McNAMARA. The so-called Kerr- 
Frear bill would cost $300 million, would 
it not? 

Mr, JAVITS. $200 million is the esti- 
mate set forth in the report. 

Mr. McNAMARA.. But I understand 
that the cost the first year will be $300 
million, and thereafter the cost will 
drop. 

In short, we arrive at a figure of ap- 
proximately $750 million. 

Mr. JAVITS. No; a figure of $650 
million. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Does not the Sen- 
ator from New York think the President 
would as readily veto a bill which called 
for that expenditure? 

Mr. JAVITS. No, because—although 
I do not have inside information—I have 
read to the Senate what the President 
said. At his press conference of the 
other day—the last one he held—he 
said: 

Well, I say this. I am for a plan that will 
be truly helpful to the aged, particularly 
against illnesses which become so expensive, 
but one that is freely accepted by the in- 
dividual. I am against compulsory medicine, 
and that is exactly what I am against, and 
I don’t care if that does cost the Treasury 
a little bit more money there. But after 
all, the price of freedom is not always meas- 
ured just in dollars. 


Mr. President, given the principles 
covered by my amendment—and they 
are principles the administration has 
been for—and notwithstanding the fact 
that extra cost is involved and the fact 
that the benefits under my amendment 
will go considerably farther than the 
administration has gone, it is my belief 
that the President would sign a biil of 
that kind. 

Mr. McNAMARA, Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield for 
another question? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. McNAMARA, I read in today’s 
newspapers, with considerable interest, 
that the Vice President approves that 
approach to the solution of this problem. 
Does the Senator from New York have 
the Vice President’s assurance about 
that, or is it just newspaper talk? 

Mr, JAVITS. I do not think it is 
newspaper talk, at all. I stated to the 
press that it was my understanding that 
the Vice President supported this ap- 
proach. I understand from the press 
that that was subsequently confirmed, 
in his behalf. I have no doubt whatever 
as to the validity and the substance of 
that support. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. That is very inter- 
esting. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Michigan. 
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Mr. President, I come now to the de- 
tails of my amendment. I have already 
dealt with the broad outlines of the 
philosophy which underlies the amend- 
ment, and I have dealt with some of its 
historical background. 

My amendment provides that any 
State—any one of the 50—may bring 
into the Federal Government’s program 
a plan for giving health care to its older 
people, which plan shall apply to those 
65 years of age or older who otherwise 
would not be benefited by this bill. In 
other words, they are not in receipt of 
old age assistance and they are not 
medically indigent. All over 65 years of 
age whose income does not exceed $3,000, 
in the case of an individual, or $4,500, 
in the case of a couple, will be eligible 
to come under a State plan, regardless 
of whether they are eligible for social 
security. I point out that the age pro- 
vision in my amendment is 65, as against 
68 in the Anderson amendment. 

The potential number of persons who 
are eligible under my proposal is 11 mil- 
lion. I should like to account for these 
figures and also for the income brackets 
concerned. 

There are 16 million people in the 
country who are 65 years of age or over. 
Of the 16 million, 2,400,000 are on old 
age assistance. It is estimated that be- 
tween 500,000 and 1 million, in every 
year, will be the beneficiaries of the 
medical indigents aspect of the commit- 
tee bill—the so-called Kerr-Frear plan. 
That makes a total, in round figures, of 
approximately 3 million, let us say. 

That leaves 13 million people who are 
aged citizens. Again, it is estimated that 
of those 13 million people, approxi- 
mately 2 million will, for one reason or 
another, whether by virtue of high in- 
come or for other reasons, fall outside 
the purview of my amendment, leaving 
11 million eligible. 

The 2 million figure is a rather inter- 
esting one. Obviously it must be an 
estimate. Based upon what we know 
about income limits, for example, we 
know that of the 16 million older citi- 
zens, only 4 million pay an income tax. 
But the 2 million is a very interesting 
figure because it is exactly the number of 
those who are entitled to social security, 
but do not draw it because they report 
greater earnings than those permitted 
by the social security law. So that we 
get a fairly compensatory relationship 
in respect of the people who are ex- 
cluded, except when we get into the 65-68 
category, because that cuts down the po- 
tential of the Anderson amendment to 
about 81⁄4 million. 

I think this is a very serious and a 
very important point, because the poten- 
tial under my amendment is then 234 
million more merely by virtue of this 
age limit. 

The age point is a very important point 
in assessing why it is more desirable to 
have a plan like mine than the social 
security plan. We are constantly in- 
hibited in the social security plan in 
terms of costs, because we do not want 
the social security taxes to get out of 
line. Under the social security taxes, a 
burden is put on only 60 percent of the 
income of the individuals of the country. 
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I started to develop this point before: 
As between Democrats and Republi- 
cans—the whole world is turned topsy- 
turvy—the Democrats are for a pro- 
gram, on the whole—I do not say every 
one of them will vote that way—which 
puts this responsibility on the part of 
the population which is in the lowest in- 
come level, and only on part of the popu- 
lation. Hence, it becomes subject to the 
very argument which has been made here 
so often against the sales tax as a method 
of financing the Federal Establishment. 
The social security tax is put on about 
70 million payers who are responsible for 
60 percent of the income. On the other 
hand, my plan puts the responsibility 
on the totality of the income of persons 
who pay income taxes, because it comes 
out of the general revenues, and there- 
fore spreads the burden widely and upon 
the basis of ability to pay, rather than on 
the basis of wage brackets, which come 
into consideration under social security. 
It seems to me in this case the roles of 
the parties have been reversed, and in 
quite an extraordinary way. 

To continue the description of my 
amendment, a State, therefore, brings 
in a plan covering the people whom I 
have described as the ones who are eli- 
gible. Here are the only restrictions 
which are placed upon that plan by the 
amendment. The plan must give three 
options: The option of preventive care, 
the option of catastrophic care, the op- 
tion of enabling the individual to par- 
ticipate in the purchase of a health 
insurance policy of his own. 

Those options are mutually exclusive, 
the individual is entitled to take one of 
the three. Under his first option, the 
option for preventive care, the Federal 
Government participates in financing 
the cost between a minimum limit of 
care and a maximum limit of care. 
The minimum limit of care gives the 
beneficiary 12 home or office visits by a 
physician—incidentally, the only one of 
these plans which gives direct physician 
service. Second, it gives the individual 
the first $100 of ambulatory diagnostic 
laboratory or X-ray service. It gives 24 
additional home health care services as 
prescribed by a physician and when nec- 
essary; 21 days of hospital or equivalent 
nursing home care. I say “when neces- 
sary” because the amendment provides it 
shall be done on certification of a phy- 
sician as necessary. 

That is the minimal package. We es- 
timate that that package will cost, tak- 
ing the country as a whole, and based 
upon 75 percent participation, in ac- 
tuarial terms, $90 per person per year. 

The maximum package of preventive 
care calls for physician’s services 12 
days, office and home; inpatient hos- 
pital services, 45 days; unlimited am- 
bulatory X-ray and laboratory services; 
unlimited organized home health care 
services; and skilled nursing home serv- 
ices, 135 days. 

This is an extremely valuable and a 
very substantial coverage for the indi- 
vidual, on a first-cost basis, with heavy 
emphasis on its preventive character. 

We estimate that package, and I have 
worked out these estimates with the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
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Welfare, will cost $128 a year per person 
covered. 

The Federal Government will partici- 
pate overall to the extent of 50 percent 
of the cost which is involved within 
those lower and upper limits of a mini- 
mum and maximum plan in the preven- 
tive care package, and the $450 million 
cost for the Federal Government, which 
I have figured is the cost of the maxi- 
mum package for individuals covered. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. In estimating the $90 
cost per person covered, and the $128 
cost per person covered under the sec- 
ond option, is it assumed, in arriving 
at those figures, that all who are eligible 
will participate in this plan? 

Mr. JAVITS. No. The Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare told 
us 75 percent is the fair estimate to as- 
sume in considering plans of this char- 
acter. So all our figures are based on 
75-percent participation. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. We come now to the 
second option. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am studying the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York, and I am trying to get or- 
ganized in my mind which of these sec- 
tions deals with the minimum plan and 
which deals with the maximum plan. I 
am looking at page 4. 

Mr. JAVITS. The minimum plan 
starts on page 2, under the heading, 
“State Plans”; and the actual minimum 
services are set forth on page 3. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Subsection (A)? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes; subparagraphs (A) 
to (D), inclusive. 

Then there is the second option, which 
is set forth on page 4. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Beginning on line 5? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes. The third option 
is set forth on page 5, beginning at line 
13. 

Then we find the upper limits of these 
plans; and I will have one of my assist- 
ants check it out and we will key the 
Senator to them. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I come 
now to the second option, which is the 
catastrophic care option. I should like 
to point out, before I leave option No. 1, 
which in my opinion will prove to be the 
most popular option should the plan be 
adopted, that option No. 1 gives very 
extensive benefits both in the minimum 
and the maximum packages, and par- 
ticularly in the maximum package. It 
gives very large benefits to the individ- 
ual which start at once. There is not 
any deductibility; that is, no sum which 
the beneficiary needs to expend. There 
is not any coinsurance; no expenditure 
the beneficiary must contribute to the 
aggregate expenditure. It is absolutely 
first care cost available immediately for 
a person who is ill and needs any one 
of these services or any combination of 
them. 

The one thing which I wish to em- 
phasize about the first alternative is the 
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fact that I think it deals very intelli- 
gently with a problem of tremendous im- 
portance to the States; the problem of 
overutilization of hospital and other in- 
stitutional facilities. I cannot begin to 
impress upon my colleagues the critical 
importance of this point. It will be 
noticed that the Anderson plan—as is 
true of the McNamara plan, the Forand 
plan, and others—is essentially a hos- 
pital plan. These plans give varying 
degrees of coverage in hospitals. 

I think these plans give far more ex- 
tensive degrees of coverage than expe- 
rience indicates to be required, at the 
cost, therefore, of reducing other types 
of coverage which would be extremely 
helpful to those who are aged. In any 
case, there is substantial hospital cover- 
age. 

Mr. President, almost anywhere in the 
country—North, South, East, West, and 
certainly in the big cities—people can 
check for themselves as to the experience 
of getting into a hospital. What will be 
our situation, Mr. President, when 814 
million people 68 years of age or over 
find that the only way in which they 
can get free service is by an extended 
stay in a hospital? 

Mr. President, we know our country 
very well. Does anybody believe honestly 
that our hospitals will stand up under 
this burden until at least a tremendous 
amount of construction and develop- 
ment is done to bring them abreast to 
the demand? In our country, with 100 
Senators and 437 Representatives, we 
can imagine the clamor which will go up 
from our older people if a bill has been 
passed and signed into law for their 
benefit, under which they can go to a 
hospital if they are social security 
recipients or eligible for social security, 
yet they find, when the time comes to go 
to the hospital, they cannot get in and 
have to wait in line and for God knows 
how long? 

Mr. President, I can think of few 
things which could turn out to be as cruel 
or disillusioning as that. I yield to no 
one with respect to my interest in pro- 
viding a medical care plan which the 
aged can enjoy, which will do them some 
good. In addition, nothing else will raise 
such a backfire of opposition to the med- 
ical care plan, so as possibly to destroy 
it before it gets off the ground. By doing 
this, we may defeat the program. 

Be it said to the credit of all those who 
say, “Let us have a pretty good look at 
this thing,” this is one thing I certainly 
hope we shall have a very good look at 
before we break the backs of the hos- 
pitals, which are already heavily over- 
taxed, by placing a premium, as we 
would, upon an extended stay in the hos- 
pital. I think that is a most important 
point with respect to anything we do. 
I hope very much it will have the serious 
consideration of my colleagues. 

Mr. President, as I said, the second 
alternative in my plan is to pay for the 
cost of long-term, catastrophic, or other 
expensive illnesses. This alternative 
plan provides for a minimum of 120 days 
of hospitalization, up to a year of 
nursing-home services, and organized 
home health care services. It provides 
for surgical services in the hospital. All 
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of these are provided to the extent of 80 
percent of the cost after expenses of $250 
for any or all of such services in any 
one year are incurred. 

In the second option, the catastrophic 
illness option, we do have the coinsur- 
ance, and we do have deductibility. I 
point out on the issue of deductibility 
that the Anderson plan has deductibility 
to the extent of $75. Second, I point out 
that I have set forth in terms of the 
second alternative the minimal package. 

A State has the right to propose a 
package which is not less than the mini- 
mum, but it may also go to a very attrac- 
tive maximum. I shall detail the maxi- 
mum package in a minute. 

The brackets of cost, as we estimate 
them now, are $90 for the minimum and 
$128 for the maximum for each bene- 
ficiary each year. 

Mr. President, the State can, in lieu of 
improving its package to the maximum, 
utilize the additional money which it can 
get from the Federal Government and 
which it contributes to reduce the $250 
deductibility. There is absolutely no in- 
hibition on any State which prefers to 
make its minimum and maximum pack- 
ages come closer together, in terms of 
benefits, and prefers to utilize the Fed- 
eral contribution and the State contri- 
bution in order to reduce the $250 de- 
ductible item. That is a very important 
point, since it will give great flexibility 
to the States. 

If, on the other hand, a State chooses 
to have the maximum benefits, to which 
the Federal Government contributes, 
without reducing the $250 deductible 
provision, keeping the 20 percent coin- 
surance, then it can get the following 
benefits in its plan: Hospital care for 180 
days, skilled nursing home care for a 
full year, organized home care services 
for a full year, surgical procedures of 
all kinds, laboratory and X-ray services 
up to $200 a year, physician’s services, 
dental services, prescribed drugs up to 
$350, private day nursing, and physical 
restoration services. 

Mr. President, there simply could not 
be a more attractive package of benefits 
than that. It is far more attractive than 
anything which is offered to us in the 
Anderson plan, or in the Forand plan, or 
in the McNamara plan, or in any other 
plan. 

Mr. President, this is a perfectly feasi- 
ble option for the individual or the family 
which is not very much worried about 
the first $250 of cost in respect to an 
illness. These may be people of modest 
means, who can find $250 to look after 
themselves. What they are really wor- 
ried about is a catastrophe which might 
hit a member of the family, to lay him 
up for a long period of time. This com- 
prehensive illness package is fantas- 
tically good on that particular issue. 

The third option is the option to draw 
up to $60 a year as 50 percent of the cost 
of any medical care policy or health in- 
surance policy which the individual 
might want. That represents the third 
option under the bill. 

How would the subscriber fare with re- 
spect to it? The proposal would adopt 
the principle of requiring the subscriber 
to pay a modest fee in order to join in the 
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plan. Taking the lower and upper limits 
of the packages which I have described, 
that fee would range from $9 to $12.80 a 
year for each person covered. That is 
not a great deal, Mr. President. I do 
not use the “great deal” in absolute 
terms, for people of substantial earnings. 
I use it in terms of those very modest 
income persons who are concerned. 

Mr. President, this would give the in- 
dividual subscriber a sense of participat- 
ing directly, a sense of a dignified part- 
nership in respect to such a plan as this. 
It would give him an interest in the plan 
in terms of its operation, in terms of it: 
cost, and in terms of its general conduct 
both for him and for others who might be 
covered. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Will the Senator repeat 
for me the fee he mentioned? 

Mr. JAVITS. The fee is 10 percent 
of the cost of the package of coverage. 
The cost, in which the Federal and 
State governments participate, ranges 
from $90 to $128 as it is now provided 
in the proposal. That would mean the 
yearly cost for each subscriber would 
be somewhere between $9 a year and 
$12.80 a year. 

Mr. BUSH. So the subscriber would 
be paying on the order of 10 percent 
of the total cost? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Perhaps the Senator 
has elaborated on this point already. If 
he has not, I should like for him to state 
in his speech the facts upon which he 
has determined that the cost per person 
under his minimum plan would be $90 
a year, and that the cost under the max- 
imum plan would be $120 in one case 
and $128 in another case. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I correct the Sen- 
ator to say that it is $128 in both cases? 

The costs ate ascertained by exten- 
sive surveys made by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
they are authoritative figures from a 
governmental agency which, without in 
any way affecting whatever might be 
its position on the proposed legislation, 
did the actuarial job of ascertaining the 
cost. 

Mr. COOPER. Is any assistance in 
ascertaining the estimated cost to be 
gained from comparisons with the 
charges of private insurance? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes; I am sure that in 
coming to its estimate of figures the 
Department had available the actuarial 
experience of insurance companies, co- 
operatives, and group practice units, or- 
ganizations, such as the Health Insur- 
ance Plan of New York, HIP, and other 
plans of that character. A very exten- 
sive body of experience is now being 
built up by the Federal Government 
health plan, which incidentally bears 
far more similarity to the plan that I 
propose than to a social security plan. 
It also provides for options, requires 
participation by the subscriber, and so 
on. 
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I believe there is very little challenge 
to be found in the validity of these cost 
figures.. I believe HEW has done an 
excellent job. Iam sure they have given 
the very same estimates to the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and 
others concerned as they have given to 
me. I believe this can be taken as an 
authoritative basis upon which we may 
proceed. 

In terms of the overall cost of the plan, 
if the entire potential of eligible in- 
dividuals subscribed or, let us say, 11 
million, we would have a contribution 
by individuals of roughly 10 percent of 
the whole package of cost. So it is easy 
enough to figure that costs would then 
be in the area of $1 billion. 

It appears to me that my plan con- 
tains a highly desirable type of partici- 
pation, by which the subscriber himself 
would have a feeling that he belonged. 
I like that idea very much. It has been 
pointed out, for example, that as the 
years go on, the individual payer of 
social security under the social seturity 
plan will ultimately come into his own 
in terms of collecting the benefits in 
respect of medical care. 

I respectfully submit that that is not 
going to be true for a very considerable 
time, because Senators will remember 
this tax will be levied upon everyone who 
pays social security taxes, no matter how 
young, and that at least for some time 
many of those who will be getting the 
benefits will not have paid social security 
taxes for it, because if that plan is suc- 
cessful, it will go into effect now or next 
year or some time near to now. 

I still respectfully submit that when we 
come to a medical care plan, which is 
susceptible to so many problems, diffi- 
culties, irritations, frustrations, and dis- 
satisfactions, the current participation, 
the fact that the individual beneficiary 
will be paying out a few dollars—say $9 
or $10 a year in order to obtain cover- 
age—is a very strong point in its favor. 
Participation gives the plan a character 
and body within the content of existing 
operations in the medical care field, 
which should I think be gratifying to the 
individual, and should therefore enhance 
the quality and character of the way in 
which this whole operation is admin- 
istered. 

I believe that one of the very strong 
points of my plan is that we would not 
in a sense lay aside the enormous struc- 
ture of insurance, cooperative plans, 
group practice units, and pension plans 
now in existence. 

For example, some retired teachers 
were in the other day studying the pro- 
posed plan, and with the greatest sym- 
pathy, because under my amendment we 
do not propose to discard every other 
plan, and to make or plan a big national 
system. On the contrary, my amend- 
ment provides various types of coverage, 
which make it attractive for people to 
carry some coverage on their own. 

We would also open to every State the 
opportunity to contract with existing in- 
surance plans and existing health plans 
to give a package of coverage somewhere 
between the minimum and the maxi- 
mum. If that action cannot be accom- 
plished, we give the State the flexibility, 
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to put such a plan into effect itself. My 
plan is far more accommodating to that 
approach than is the social security 
approach, 

Let us remember that 127 million 
Americans, well over 70 percent of the 
population, are now actually covered by 
some form of health or medical care in 
a private sense. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 
Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 
Mr. BUSH. The other day I observed 


in the newspaper an article which stated 
that the distinguished majority leader 
had referred to the so-called social se- 
curity plan, the Forand-type approach, 
as being a pay-as-you-go plan. Is it not 
true that the plan of the Senator from 
New York is also a pay-as-you-go plan? 

I ask the question because as we use 
the pay-as-you-go definition in ordinary 
municipal and State finance, we contrast 
pay-as-you-go through taxes as against 
borrowing and then paying back later. 
That is the classic definition of pay-as- 
you-go. It seems to me that this plan 
is as much a pay-as-you-go plan as the 
social security approach, because it in- 
volves no borrowing. The taxes are 
raised in the same year that they are pre- 
sumably paid. 

It is the intention of the Senator from 
New York that it should be that way? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is correct. 
My plan is far more qualifying under 
the orthodox concept of what is meant 
by pay as you go than is the social secu- 
rity plan, because when one says “pay 
as you go,” he contemplates current gen- 
eral revenues being utilized for govern- 
mental expenditure. 

Mr. BUSH. Exactly. 

Mr. JAVITS. To say that social secu- 
rity is pay as you go is something of a 
euphemism. The term falls outside the 
context of what we usually mean when 
we say “pay as you go,” because the 
taxes, for example, are direct taxes. I 
pointed that out before. They come from 
those who are not the recipients of the 
benefit, in the main. They come from 
those who may ultimately receive the 
benefit. 

In addition, I think the entire social 
security establishment—and the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] is a 
far greater authority on this subject 
than am I—has complex problems in it 
as to financial viability, return on in- 
vestment, and different types of trust 
funds. It seems to me that pure pay as 
you go, as we define the term, to mean 
when we work for the benefit, or we feel 
a certain thing ought to be pay as you go, 
means pay as you go out of general rev- 
enue appropriations. I am not challeng- 
ing the right of the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and his col- 
leagues to claim that they have a form 
of pay as you go, but I certainly do not 
feel that it is fair to say that theirs is a 
pay-as-you-go plan and mine is not. 

Mr. BUSH. That is exactly the point 
I wish to establish, and I thank the Sen- 
ator for confirming my feeling in that 
respect. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. I wish to say, first 
of all, that I would not enter into a con- 
troversy with the Senator from New York 
on the question of what is pay as you go 
and what is not pay as you go. I merely 
remind him that under his plan $450 
million must come from the States. The 
States must get that from their taxes, 
and that usually means increasing the 
sales tax, which falls hardest of all on 
the working classes. 

Not long ago the Senator from New 
York came to the Senate with a proposal 
which appealed to me very much. It had 
to do with the repeal of telephone tax. 
He felt that the telephone tax should 
be repealed as a Federal tax, and that the 
telephone tax should be an available tax 
to the States. I must say that it madea 
great deal of sense. 

We had some problems, of course, 
which arose in the Committee on Fi- 
nance, which did not make it quite work- 
able. 

The great difficulty I have found with 
the Senator’s program and I say this in 
all kindness—is that many of the States 
are having great difficulty in this con- 
nection, in not being able to meet all the 
demands on them. The fact that the 
great State of New York came here ask- 
ing for the repeal of the telephone tax 
indicated that the State has problems. 
When we start to say to the States, 
“Bring us another $25 million or $50 
million of money for the operation of this 
medical plan,” we are running into some 
difficulties there. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield, so that I 
may comment at this point? 

Mr. JAVITS, I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I cannot weep too many 
tears over the good State of New York, 
because it has contemplated a tax reduc- 
tion of 10 percent next year, as a result 
of the substantial surplus it has ac- 
quired under Gov. Nelson Rockefeller. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have commended 
Governor Rockefeller for that. I have 
also commended him on favoring the 
direct social security tax approach in 
connection with the proposal before the 
Senate. So we are able to commend him 
both ways, and quite properly so. 

Mr. JAVITS. I would point out that 
the social security tax will fall on those 
in the lower income brackets without 
any participation by the general public 
who pay taxes, either to the States or to 
the Federal Government. 

I introduced a schedule in the RECORD 
on Saturday, which I know the Senator 
from New Mexico will examine, if he has 
not seen it already, showing that there 
will not be a very appreciable burden on 
the States in terms of the plan. The 
Recorp indicates that in respect of these 
health matters, for which there is an 
important public demand, the States al- 
ways find ways and means of entering 
into these programs. 

I have introduced in the Recorp pre- 
viously, and will again today, the analy- 
sis which shows the adherence to 
Federal-State programs in the health 
field as being very rapid in the first 
year—all the States come in—and the 
desirability of State participation is so 
great in terms of citizens of every State 
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that there is a real case to be made for 
the States joining. 

Perhaps the Senator from New Mex- 
ico was out of the Chamber when I 
mentioned this earlier. There is such 
a great diversity of medical facilities in 
the various States that, quite apart 
from what the Senate may do on his 
measure or mine, I am deeply concerned 
by the fact that we will be giving an 
offer of universality to older people 
about which they may find themselves 
clearly disillusioned, when we think of 
the fact that under the Senator’s 
amendment a long-term stay in the 
hospital is possible for many people who 
are newly come to it, out of the eight 
and a quarter million of the potential 
which the Senator thinks would be cov- 
ered, and the fact that that is a free 
benefit—and I say this honestly, and no 
one need to be a malingerer, although 
we have our share of them—there will 
be an inducement to go to the hospital 
for almost anything. 

I am frankly worried about the im- 
pact upon our facilities. I question 
whether most of the people will not be 
very unhappy with us—myself and the 
Senator from New Mexico—because we 
cannot deliver what they think they can 
have tomorrow afternoon at 5 o'clock. 
He is a Senator of conscience, and it is 
a very serious point with respect to our 
approach to this situation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks a table at page 
145 of the hearings entitled “Prompt- 
ness of State Response to Grant Pro- 
grams.” It bears out my statement, 
made to the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico, that the States move with 
alacrity with respect to these health 
programs. I believe it is fair to say that 
they would move with great alacrity 
with respect to the program which we 
are discussing now. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Promptness of State response to grant 
programs 


Roe of 
participating 


Program and year began 


By end 
Ist year of 3d 


General health grants, 1936............ 
Tuberculosis control grants, 1944. 
Cancer control grants, 1948 


Mental health rante, 1048 — 
All 
Water pollution control, 1956. All — 
Vocational education, 1918. All 
Vocational rehabilitation, 1920.. 2 8 34 
Extension and improvement of voca- 
tional rehabilitation services, 1955 32 46 
National Defense Education Act (i 
45-48 | (1) 
36 49 
41 50 
26 43 
Aid to dependent children, 1936. 26 41 
Aid to the 8 and totally 
disabled, 1950. mnene 33 37 
ere Sou child health services, = An 
crippled children's services, 1936. 37 49 
Child welfare services, 1936 33 49 


1 Inapplicable. 


t- 8 
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Mr. JAVITS. I should also like to call 
attention to the Recorp of Saturday, 
when I made quite an extended speech 
on this subject, and included a table 
which shows the responsibility of the 
individual States on the maximum and 
minimum package basis. I respectfully 
suggest that as we go through these 
States, on the basis of a 75-percent par- 
ticipation, which is the basis estimated 
for me by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, it is found that, 
except in the very large States, it is by 
no means a great burden which is 
placed on the States, considering the 
number of people who would be con- 
cerned, and I believe these States will 
look with favor rather than with dis- 
approval upon this type of participation. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I rise 
to speak on the Anderson amendment, 
and I would appreciate it if the Senator 
from New Mexico would give me the 
information I seek. Does the Anderson 
amendment provide for the payment of 
doctors’ fees? 

Mr. ANDERSON. It does not. The 
committee bill makes provision for phy- 
sicians, but the amendment makes pro- 
vision for hospital care, nursing home 
services, and home health services, not 
for physicians. 

Mr. CURTIS. For a hospital to pro- 
vide these services, it must have a con- 
tract with the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. Is that correct? 

Mr. ANDERSON. To get payments 
from the trust fund, a hospital has to 
have an agreement with the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr, CURTIS. I call attention to the 
Senator’s amendment, first to page 6, 
lines 14 to 17. This section defines in- 
patient hospital services. On line 14, 
page 6 it states: 

Including laboratory, diagnostic X-ray, 
anesthesiology, physiotherapy, and other an- 
cillary services which are customarily fur- 
nished to inpatients either by the hospital 
or by another person under agreement with 
the hospital. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Les. 

Mr. CURTIS. At the top of page 8, 
lines 1 to 4, the language further defines 
a hospital and provides: 

Is primarily engaged in providing diag- 
nostic and therapeutic facilities for surgical 
and medical diagnosis, treatment, and care 
of injured and sick persons by or under the 
supervision of physicians or surgeons. 


Is it the intent of the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico that the hos- 
pital services which I have mentioned— 
X-rays, anaesthesiology, physiotherapy, 
diagnosis, treatment, and care of sick 
persons—shall be carried on by private 
physicians, or will they be carried on 
by nursing efforts? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from 
Nebraska, has switched sections. If he 
will stay on the first section, it will be 
easier. 

Mr. CURTIS. All right. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Laboratory, diag- 
nostic X-rays, anaesthesiology, physio- 
therapy, and other ancillary services will 
be covered only if customarily provided 
by the hospital. 
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Mr. CURTIS. But will the hospital 
carry out those functions by using phy- 
sicians? 

Mr. ANDERSON. They may use phy- 
sicians. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is it not the practice 
that such things as diagnostic X-ray are 
a duty to be performed by a recognized 
physician? 

Mr. ANDERSON. In many cases a 
hospital will have a person who is a 
physiotherapist. In the next hospital 
the work may be done by contract with 
a local physician. The hospital may 
have a local physician who is an expert 
in physiotherapy. But my amendment 
does not contemplate the practice of pay- 
ing physicians engaged by the patient to 
give him services. 

Mr. CURTIS. In the next section, 
under the term “hospital,” particularly 
as set forth at the top of page 8, the 
terms used are “surgical and medical 
diagnosis, treatment, and care of injured 
and sick persons.” Does that call for 
physicians? 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is a definition 
of what constitutes a hospital; it is not 
a definition of what constitutes a serv- 
ice covered by the amendment. It 
simply provides that a hospital is an in- 
stitution which is “primarily engaged 
in providing diagnostic and therapeutic 
facilities for surgical and medical diag- 
nosis, treatment, and care of injured and 
sick persons.” That applies to people 
who come under social security, under 
private care, or who simply happen to 
go there or are taken there because of 
an accident. 

That section tells what a hospital is, 
but it is not an inclusive term as to the 
provisions of the amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand that; but 
construing the two sections together, is 
it still the Senator’s contention that the 
amendment does not call for the serv- 
ices of physicians, regardless of how they 
are paid or by whom they are hired? 

Mr. ANDERSON. If a physician is a 
specialist in physiotherapy and has a 
contract with a hospital to take care of 
all the people who come to the hospital, 
his bill will not be rendered to the pa- 
tient, but will be rendered to the hos- 
pital, and the hospital bills will be paid 
under the amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Suppose an eligible 
person is in a hospital for surgery, and 
the surgeon requires that a licensed 
physician must administer the anesthe- 
sia. Is the anesthesiologist provided by 
the hospital? Is he a part of the hos- 
pital’s staff? 

Mr. ANDERSON. If the individual 
engages an anesthesiologist is payment 
of the physician’s fee covered under the 
amendment? It is not. 

Mr. CURTIS. The physician who ad- 
ministers the anesthesia. 

Mr. ANDERSON, The anesthetic can 
be taken care of by the hospital. If it is 
billed from the hospital, it becomes a 
part of the hospital bill. If the doctor 
bills the patient directly, the amount 
does not come out of this fund. 

Mr. CURTIS. If that is true, what is 
the situation with respect to X-ray 
treatment and diagnosis? Will the hos- 
pital be permitted to provide them? 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. If the X-ray 
work is done by a technician in the hos- 
pital, then that function is covered, be- 
cause it is a part of the hospital bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. But suppose the tech- 
nicians are licensed physicians. Can the 
billing still be done by the hospital? 

Mr. ANDERSON. If a private hos- 
pital has a contract with a physician, 
and the payment is made direct to the 
hospital. 

Mr. CURTIS. In that case, 
selects the doctor? 

Mr. ANDERSON. There is nothing in 
the bill which has anything to do with 
the selection of the doctors. A person 
can go to a hospital, and the patient and 
the hospital can make such arrange- 
ments as they wish for anesthesia, for 
diagnostic X-ray, and so forth. In gen- 
eral, diagnostic X-ray work is not done 
by a physician—certainly in a large hos- 
pital it is not done by a physician. It is 
a part of the hospital’s service, and, as 
such, is taken care of by the hospital, 
and, therefore, would come under this 
phraseology. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico will 
find, if he investigates the operations of 
hospitals, that the matters about which 
we are talking are medical services 
which require a licensed physician. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I may simply say 
to the Senator from Nebraska that I 
have been X-rayed many times, some- 
times by a physician and sometimes not 
by a physician. However, I think that I 
have not been X-rayed for at least 25 
years by physicians; therefore, I assume 
that persons other than doctors can take 
X-rays. 

Mr. CURTIS. But the amendment 
uses the term “diagnostic X-ray.” Cer- 
tainly technicians who are not licensed 
to practice medicine do not interpret 
X-rays or perform the service required 
for diagnostic X-rays. 

Mr. ANDERSON. There is a differ- 
ence between the taking of an X-ray and 
the reading of it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Les. 

Mr. ANDERSON. If the Senator will 
simply stay with the term “diagnostic 
X-ray,” he will be all right; but if he 
starts to go into the question of what the 
physician does afterward, then he is in 
a different field. As a matter of fact, it 
is contemplated that the patient will go 
to his own doctor and will ask his own 
doctor if he needs to go to a hospital. 
He can be admitted to the hospital only 
if his doctor says he needs to go to the 
hospital, to be eligible for the care. So 
his own doctor has full charge of the 
patient while he is going to the hospital. 

Mr. CURTIS. But he must also go to 
a hospital which has a contract with the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; and that hospital, to perform 
the services mentioned here, will have to 
utilize doctors. There is no provision in 
the bill that the patient has anything to 
do with the selection of those doctors. 
Is not that correct? 

Mr. ANDERSON. On the contrary, 
the patient has the fullest control over 
the doctors who take care of him. The 
Senator cannot find here a line which 
says the patient must go to one physician 
or another physician. He is allowed to 
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select his own physician and the doctor 
can then decide whether he wants to 
send the patient to the hospital. If the 
doctor wants to send the patient to a 
hospital, he can send him to a hospital 
which has a contract. If he does not 
want to go to the hospital which has 
a contract, he can go anywhere he 
wishes. But if he goes to a hospital 
where there is a contract, he can there 
get anesthesia, he can get diagnostic 
X-rays, he can get physiotherapy, and 
other ancillary services. 

Mr. CURTIS. Can he get drugs? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Someone decides that 
he needs drugs, the kind, and in what 
amount. Somebody interprets his 
X-rays. Somebody else administers the 
anesthesia. All these functions require 
doctors. I should like to have the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico 
point out the provision of the amend- 
ment which gives the patient the right 
to select his doctor. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator is put- 
ting his question on the wrong basis. 
He ought to find the provision of the 
bill which states that the patient cannot 
select his doctor. 

Mr. CURTIS. All right; I can. 

Mr. ANDERSON. This provision re- 
lates not to medical service; it relates to 
hospitals and similar institutions. If 
the Senator will keep his mind on hos- 
pitals and get it off doctors, we will get 
along all right. The patient selects his 
own doctor, and the doctor decides 
whether the patient should or should 
not go into a hospital. 

I went into a hospital not too long ago 
because a doctor had looked at some- 
thing and said, “It might be serious. I 
want to take a picture of it.” I did not 
have to go to the hospital. I had that 
small growth on my back for years, but 
the doctor wanted to have it X-rayed 
and taken out, and he did. No one told 
me what doctor to go to. A patient, 
under this amendment, is allowed-to go 
to his own doctor. 

An attempt is apparently being made 
to say that this is socialized medicine. 
It is not, 

Mr. CURTIS. I am not trying to say 
that. I am simply trying to have the 
Senator point out where it is not. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Of course it is ex- 
tremely hard to prove a negative. Will 
the Senator from Nebraska try to prove 
a positive? Let him put his finger on 
a line in the bill which says the patient 
cannot have his own doctor. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is not only in the 
bill 

Mr. ANDERSON. Where? 

Mr. CURTIS. But the distinguished 
Senator has verified the statement. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Where? 

Mr. CURTIS. Let me finish, please— 
that the hospital must be one which has 
a contract with the Secretary. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is right. We 
have established that. But tha 

Mr. CURTIS. All right; he must go to 
that hospital. And once he gets into the 
hospital, separate and apart from any 
freedom of choice, he is entitled drugs 
and to diagnostic X-rays and to a num- 
ber of other things, as mentioned in this 
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measure, many of which will have to be 
administered by licensed physicians. 
The Secretary will have determined what 
hospital the patient will go to 

Mr. ANDERSON. Oh, no, no. 

Mr. CURTIS. The hospital must have 
a contract. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is right; and it 
will be found that every hospital will 
have a contract. We will have no trou- 
ble at all with that situation. 

But I ask the Senator whether he can 
find anywhere in the bill any provision 
to the effect that the patient’s right to 
select his own physician will be taken 
away from him. 

Mr. CURTIS. All right; let the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico tell me where that 
right is given to the patient, by means 
of the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. This amendment 
relates to hospital services. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand that; and 
the hospitals will be vested with the 
right to administer medicine, and the 
medicine will have to be administered by 
doctors. And is it not true that the hos- 
pital will select those doctors? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No, it is not true 
that the hospitals will select doctors to 
administer medicine. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator’s bill does 
provide that the doctor of the patient’s 
choice may diagnose and may take 
X-rays, and all that will become part of 
the hospital provision included in the 
bill. Is not that the Senator’s inten- 
tion? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No. We have been 
over this point several times, but let us 
go over it again: Even if the hospital has 
a contract with some physician who 
works in the hospital to do diagnostic 
X-ray work—which ordinarily will be 
done by an X-ray specialist, and if the 
hospital specialist does that because the 
patient chooses him as his private phy- 
sician the bill for it will be part of the 
patient’s bill, and he will have to pay it. 

Mr. CURTIS. But the X-ray diag- 
nostic work will be done by the physician 
or the specialist who had made the con- 
tract with the hospital. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. If the Sena- 
tor goes to the Naval Hospital, where 
Members of Congress are entitled to go 
and to receive the equivalent of hospital 
care for a small fee, I do not believe 
that the Senator from Nebraska has ever 
decided who will take the X-ray pic- 
tures of him. If he has, he is in a class 
by himself, because I have been there 
frequently to have X-ray pictures taken, 
and I never decided who would take the 
pictures. Someone comes into the room, 
puts me into an ill-fitting suit, and takes 
an X-ray picture of me. As an ex-mem- 
ber of the coronary club, along with some 
other persons, I have an X-ray taken 
of my heart every once in a while. But 
that X-ray picture is not taken by a 
physician who is selected by me. In- 
stead, he is a student physician out 
there. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am pleased to have 
the Senator’s statement on that matter. 
The hospital will make those provisions, 
and the hospital will make its contract 
with the Secretary. 

Now I wish to turn to another matter. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. But has the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska found in the bill any 
provision which would make it impos- 
sible for the patient to select his own 
doctor? 

Mr. CURTIS. There is nothing in the 
bill to state that the patient can select 
his own doctor; and as I understand the 
statement of the Senator from New Mex- 
ico, the hospital will have the doctors 
of its choice do that work. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The patient can 
have the head of Bellevue Hospital fly 
down there and take the X-rays, if the 
patient wants him to but those services 
will not come under the amendment. 
But if the patient wants to use the hos- 
pital’s X-ray specialists, they will take 
the X-rays and the X-rays will be paid 
for under the amendment. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Let me say that 
that will be no different from the proce- 
dure under Blue Cross and Blue Shield. 

Mr. CURTIS. But a patient does not 
have to subscribe to them unless he 
wishes to do so. 

Mr. McCARTHY. But the Senator is 
talking about the control problem. 

Mr. CURTIS. No, I am talking about 
the practice of medicine which must take 
place in a hospital and which cannot be 
separated from the other hospital sery- 
ices. Nothing in this bill gives the pa- 
tient the right to select the doctors; and 
the author of the bill says that is a pre- 
rogative of the hospital. 

Mr. McCARTHY. But the original 
choice is the patient’s. The patient will 
have the right to choose the doctor. If 
a patient goes to Mayo Clinic, he does 
not say, “When I enter your clinic, you 
must have Dr. So-and-So take the X- 
rays of me.” 

I have a brother who is a surgeon in 
a clinic; and a patient who goes there 
does not say, “Dr. McCarthy must take 
the X-rays.” 

One who goes to that clinic takes “the 
package”; and that is done everywhere 
in the Nation today. 

Mr. CURTIS. But that is a voluntary 
“package.” 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator re- 
ferred to Blue Cross. Is one who goes 
into a hospital under Blue Cross allowed 
to state who will take the X-rays of him 
or who will give him physiotherapy? 

Mr. CURTIS. I am talking about the 
part of the services which must be per- 
formed by licensed physicians. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That decision is 
made purely by the patient; and then 
his physician decides whether he will 
be given certain drugs or whether he will 
receive physiotherapy; and no one else 
has a word to say about it. 

Mr. CURTIS. But according to the 
bill he is entitled to receive certain serv- 
ices from the hospital. 

Mr. ANDERSON. If his physician de- 
cides he needs physiotherapy, the pa- 
tient is entitled to that; yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let that part of the 
bill speak for itself. 

Now I wish to ask about page 2, lines 
9 and 10. That provision pertains to 
those who are entitled to benefits. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. Line 8 says the person 
must have attained age 68; and line 9 
and 10 use the words: “is entitled to 
monthly insurance benefits under section 
202.” 

That does not mean that he has to 
be drawing them, does it? 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. In other words, he 
could be 69 years of age, and still work- 
ing, and earning more than $1,200 or 
$1,800; and he would be entitled to re- 
ceive these hospital benefits, would he? 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. In other words, there 
is no work test, as there is under OASI. 

Mr. ANDERSON. There is no work 
test and there is no means test; that is 
correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. This is my last ques- 
tion: If the Anderson amendment is 
adopted, it will be in addition to the pro- 
visions of the committee bill, will it not? 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is correct, 

Mr. CURTIS. Will an individual be 
entitled to draw benefits under both 
parts, if both of them become law? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would not think 
so, but I do not know what the States 
would do. The States would have a right 
to set up their own criteria. I do not 
think it would be possible to draw bene- 
fits both ways. The only way that a 
person on social security—if he was on 
public assistance, he would have no 
problem—could draw benefits would be 
if he were medically indigent and could 
not obtain the benefits anywhere else. 
But if he were on social security, he could 
not say he was medically indigent; and 
therefore he could not draw both. 

Mr. CURTIS. If a beneficiary under 
OASI had passed 68 years of age, but 
was drawing the minimum benefit, he 
would be denied the right to have his 
doctors’ bills paid, under the committee 
bill, then, according to that explanation? 

Mr. ANDERSON. First let me say 
that a moment ago I believe I gave an 
incorrect answer. If an individual were 
receiving benefits under the social se- 
curity section, he might be eligible—and 
several of my colleagues have tried to 
point that out to me—under the other 
provisions as well. 

Mr. CURTIS. Even if he did not run 
out of funds, he would be eligible to re- 
ceive both at the same time, would he 
not? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No. First, he 
would have to be medically indigent. 

Mr. CURTIS. Suppose a beneficiary 
under OASI, who was past 68 years of 
age, were drawing the minimum benefits. 
If he availed himself of the hospital serv- 
ices provided under the Senator’s amend- 
ment, could not he—under the provi- 
sions of the bill—have his doctor’s bill 
paid? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I apologize to the 
Senator from Nebraska; I was inter- 
rupted for a moment, and did not hear 
all of his question. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think the answer is 
“yes,” 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from New Mexico will yield, 
I should be glad to answer the question. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Certainly; I am 

pps to have the Senator from Minnesota 
0 so, 

Mr. McCARTHY. And if, following 
my answer, the Senator from New Mexico 
wishes to disagree with what I have said, 
of course, he will be at liberty to do so. 

The language of the committee bill 
refers to medically indigent. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is correct, 

Mr. McCARTHY. And the explana- 
tion we had of it was, it covered someone 
who might not be indigent to the point 
of receiving old-age assistance, but who 
might be indigent insofar as being able 
to meet his medical expenses was con- 
cerned. In addition to the benefits pro- 
vided by the committee bill, if the Ander- 
son amendment is adopted, it will take 
into account also whatever benefits the 
patient would have through the social- 
security approach. Therefore, this 
would be a layer which would fall below 
that which is recommended in the com- 
mittee bill, and an individual would not 
draw double benefits, but, depending on 
State programs, I am sure they could fit 
into this concept. If this amendment is 
adopted, I am sure the intention will be 
clear that there will not be double pay- 
ments, and that the concept would come 
into effect only after an individual had 
exhausted all his resources, private 
funds, or social security or other plans, 
and he would then be indigent and would 
come under this plan. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from 
Nebraska did not mean to use the term 
“double benefits,” or to imply it. The 
Senator from Nebraska did not mean 
that two sources would pay the same 
benefits. But it is possible for a person 
to qualify for benefits under the Ander- 
son amendment and still be in such fi- 
nancial condition as to get benefits, in- 
cluding the benefits under the commit- 
tee bill, 

Mr. ANDERSON. My attention has 
been called to page 6 of the report, 
wherein is stated the following: 

Benefits under a State program may be 
provided only for persons 65 years of age 
or over to the extent that they are unable 
to pay the cost of their medical expenses. 


If they had social security benefits 
and they were sufficient, they could not 
come under the State plan. If they were 
not sufficient, they could. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator. 
I appreciate the expression by the au- 
thor of the amendment of his views on 
the language. In what I shall say fur- 
ther I am not attempting to put words 
in his mouth or interpret his under- 
standing of it. I wish to state my own 
view of it. My view is this: I believe 
that if this amendment is adopted—and 
experience will bear it out—we are inau- 
gurating a system of Government medi- 
cine, channeled through the hospitals, 
under which a hospital must have a 
contract with the Secretary, and the 
Secretary has a right, upon notice, to 
take the contract away, and that as a 
part of those hospital services there will 
be certain categories of medical care, 
and it will be the hospital which is under 
contract to the Secretary that will select 
those documents, 
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I predict that if this proposal is passed 
it will be like every other social pro- 
gram. It is a beginning, and it will be 
enlarged and go forward. That is the 
history of such legislation. So if we 
adopt the Anderson amendment, we are 
starting a system whereby one entity 
contracts with the Government, and 
that entity selects physicians, and pos- 
sibly surgeons, but at least physi- 
cians—— 

Mr. GORE. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield, briefly. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator has made 
some remarkable statements. I wonder 
if the Senator is familiar with the med- 
ical programs for veterans. 

Mr. CURTIS. In general, yes. 

Mr. GORE. When a veteran goes into 
a veterans hospital because he needs 
X-ray therapy, or osteopathic treat- 
ment, or a tonsillectomy, or any one of 
101 different things, does not the vet- 
erans hospital either provide a Govern- 
ment physician or call in a private phy- 
sician qualified for the particular func- 
tion needed by the veteran? 

Mr. CURTIS. Very definitely. 

Mr. GORE. Does the Senator call 
that Government medicine? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes, it is Government 
medicine in a restricted sense, for a por- 
tion of our population; but it is Gov- 
ernment medicine. 

Mr. GORE. Does the Senator call 
that socialized medicine? 

Mr. CURTIS. Not necessarily, be- 
cause it is for a special class, and it does 
not spread to everyone. A veterans hos- 
pital is Government medicine. 

Mr. GORE. What is the difference 
between socialized medicine and Goy- 
ernment medicine, according to the Sen- 
ator's definition? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is a matter of 
semantics. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator has been 
using terms rather eloquently, and I 
just wonder what he means by them. 

Mr. CURTIS. In a broad, general 
sense, there is not much difference. 

Mr. GORE. Then, insofar as it af- 
fects the Government, the doctor, and 
the patient, would the Senator say it is 
both Government medicine and social- 
ized medicine? 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not regard vet- 
erans’ care as socialized medicine, to the 
extent that it is direct Government med- 
ical treatment, and I believe that the 
vast majority of Americans recognize 
it as such and do not object to it. 

Mr. GORE. I am not raising the 
question of its advisability or inadvis- 
ability, but the Senator has said there is 
not much difference between socialized 
medicine and Government medicine. 
Would the Senator be so kind as to ex- 
plain to the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee just what that difference is? 

Mr. CURTIS. I will be happy, at an- 
other time and place, to give the Sen- 
ator my definitions. 

Mr. GORE. I would enjoy a private 
conversation with the Senator, but the 
Senator has been using prejudicial terms 
on the floor of the Senate to describe an 
amendment of which I am a coauthor, 
and I would like to know what he means 
by those terms. 


Mr. President, will the 
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Mr. CURTIS. I mean exactly this: If 
the Anderson amendment is adopted, it 
is the beginning of Government direction 
of the practice of medicine and the 
treatment of the ill—not for a restricted 
group of veterans, but for our popula- 
tion generally. It is the beginning of it. 

I prefaced my statement, in thanking 
the Senator for his remarks, by stating 
anything further I said I did not at- 
tribute to him, but was stating my belief. 

Mr. President, to my mind perhaps the 
greatest indictment of the Anderson 
proposal is that it would give medical 
benefit to a part of our aged population 
over 68 regardless of whether such per- 
sons have retired or not and regardless of 
their income. The medical benefit would 
be a rather generous one, and unless the 
recipient is still working, he would have 
paid nothing for it. For such people the 
plan would not be a contributory system. 

At the same time the Anderson pro- 
posal excludes perhaps approximately 3 
million or 34 million aged people, or 
people beyond the age of 68, who will 
draw nothing under the plan. 

The Senate should remember that one 
group will draw nothing. It is said that 
they have not contributed. Unless one 
over 65 is still working in covered em- 
ployment and he does not happen to be 
a beneficiary under the OASI, he will 
get those benefits for which he has con- 
tributed nothing. It means a greater 
burden on the young people, on the mid- 
dle aged, and on the people who are 
working. 

Next year, under the terms of the 
amendment, a self-employed person, a 
farmer, or a small businessman will pay 
$234 social security taxes if he earns a 
gross of $4,800. If we never add an- 
other amendment or increase the bene- 
fits after the passage of the Anderson 
bill, by 1969 such a farmer or profes- 
sional man or businessman will be pay- 
ing $342 a year for social security alone, 
because he pays at a rate of 1½ times 
what an employee pays. An employee 
will likewise have an increase in his 
taxes if the Anderson amendment is 
passed. He will have remaining less 
money from his paycheck. The money 
that is deducted will be used to pay 
some people over 68 medical benefits re- 
gardless of need and regardless of 
whether they are retired, and at the 
same time will deny benefits to approxi- 
mately 3 or 3½ million people who are 
over 68. It is not a bill that can be 
defended upon its fairness, even if there 
were no other objections to the proposal 
that we have before us. 

I believe that an analysis of the bill 
will indicate that it is a political hodge- 
podge. It will not take care of our needy 
aged. It will not treat all of our aged 
alike. It will be the beginning of Gov- 
ernment medicine. It will lessen the 
take-home pay of every worker in the 
country and every self-employed person 
without treating all of our aged uni- 
formly. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. If the Senator will 
permit, I wish to commend the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska for call- 
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ing the attention of the Senate to what 
I believe is one of the serious objections 
to the Anderson amendment. Everyone 
should realize that by adopting the 
Anderson amendment we would place a 
burden on 60 percent of the people of 
this Nation who pay social security 
taxes, not only to take care of building 
a health program for themselves, but to 
carry it as an additional tax to the gen- 
eral tax program levied on the people of 
this country. I think it is unfair to place 
this burden on the young people who are 
raising families and educating their 
children. The tax burden, as has already 
been mentioned, is 3 percent each on 
employer and employee. That percent- 
age rises to 44% percent in 1969 or 1970. 
In addition to that tax, it is proposed to 
impose a tax for a health program. I 
think it is a burden that we should not 
ask our young people to carry. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas. His 
statement is particularly cogent when 
we realize that this is not a program de- 
signed to take care of all people over 68. 
Its benefits will go only to some of the 
people; 3 or 3% million people would be 
denied benefits. The Anderson amend- 
ment does not even provide a test that 
the recipient must be retired. 

I yield the floor. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO 10 O'CLOCK 
TOMORROW MORNING — UNANI- 
MOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


During the delivery of Mr. Curtis’ re- 
marks on the Anderson amendment to 
H.R. 12580: 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Nebraska may yield to me 
for the purpose of proposing a unani- 
mous-consent agreement, with the un- 
derstanding that the colloquy will appear 
at another part of the Recorp, and that 
the Senator from Nebraska will retain 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. We have 
pending the Javits amendment. I have 
conferred with the author of the amend- 
ment and the chairman of the commit- 
tee, as well as the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the 
minority leader, and other members of 
the Finance Committee. I think most 
Members of the Senate would like to 
know when we anticipate a vote and 
would like to have us set a time for 
voting on both the Javits amendment 
and the Anderson amendment. If that 
is the consensus of the Senate, I should 
like to propose this unanimous-consent 
request, in accordance with the regular 
form: That when we conclude our delib- 
erations today we stand in recess until 
10 o'clock tomorrow; that when we con- 
vene tomorrow, we have a morning hour 
for not to exceed 1 hour; that the time 
from 11 o’clock to 2 o’clock, if that much 
time is needed, may be devoted to the 
Javits amendment, the time to be equally 
controlled by the proponent of the 
amendment and the opponents of the 
amendment; that we have a vote on the 
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Javits amendment not later than 2 
o'clock; that following the vote on the 
Javits amendment we have time con- 
trolled between the conclusion of the 
vote and 6 o’clock on the Anderson 
amendment, with the proponent, the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son], in control of the time in favor of 
the amendment, and the minority leader 
[Mr. Dirksen] in control of the time in 
opposition to the amendment; and that 
at not later than 6 o'clock we vote on 
the Anderson amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not object, 
because I am a party to this agreement, 
I wish to make one thing very clear. 
The Senator used the term “the usual 
agreement,” which includes the rule of 
germaneness. I know what the Senator 
intends. I am sure he will agree with 
me that the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment should provide that for the pur- 
poses of the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment both my amendment and the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] shall be deemed 
to be germane. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Germane to 
the bill, surely. There are other things, 
in the usual form, like no time on a 
motion to table, and things like that. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have one other point. 
Mr. President, it is understood that the 
unanimous-consent request does not ap- 
ply to all amendments to the bill, but 
only to the Javits amendment and the 
Anderson amendment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is 
true. We do not go beyond the two 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I shall not 
object, the majority leader said we may 
vote any time up to 2 o’clock. Does the 
Senator mean by that that we shall vote 
at 2 o’clock? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No. If 
Senators wish to yield back their time, 
we could vote at 1:35 p.m. In no event 
would we go beyond. 

Mr. BUTLER. We would not go be- 
yond 2 o'clock. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
the minority leader. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I did 
concur in the suggestion which was 
made first because I know that some 
time will be devoted to the morning 
hour. If we start at 11 o’clock on the 
Javits proposal, there will be an hour 
and a half for each side, which is not 
too much time. I think these matters 
should be properly discussed. There is 
no disposition on our part to delay or to 
defer action on these two major pro- 
posals. I think an hour and a half ona 
side would be adequate. 

After we vote on the Javits amend- 
ment there will be roughly 3% or 4 hours 
to devote to the Anderson proposal. 
That will be approximately 2 hours on a 
side. The reason for the additional time 
is that there was only a short session on 
Saturday, and not too many Senators 
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were present. I think the matter is of 
such import and significance that it de- 
serves the extra discussion. 

I concur in the unanimous-consent re- 
quest, unless there is some Senator who 
has other ideas about it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I direct 
a parliamentary inquiry to the Presiding 
Officer. Under the rules of the Senate 
can we enter into a unanimous-consent 
agreement to vote at a time certain on 
the following day without preceding the 
consent agreement with a quorum call? 
Would it not be subject to a point of 
order if it were entered into without 
there being a quorum call? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
rule with respect to the quorum call re- 
lates only to the passage of a bill or 
resolution and does not apply to amend- 
ments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. We are 
considering only two amendments. That 
rule would apply to the passage of the 
bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It ap- 
plies only to the passage of the bill, and 
not to any amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
is correct. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, it is 
understood we are dealing with two 
amendments? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is 
correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Both of which are 
considered to be germane, and there is 
to be a time certain, or before, at which 
we shall vote; namely, 2 o’clock on the 
Javits proposal and 6 o'clock on the An- 
derson proposal? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, reserving the right to object, 
and I shall not object, I do not know 
whether the majority leader overlooked 
this or not, but I understood the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] had a speaking engagement in 
Detroit at noon tomorrow. Has the ma- 
jority leader taken that into considera- 
tion? Would he prefer to postpone the 
vote to convenience him? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I do not 
want to play politics. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. We 
would be glad to cooperate with him and 
give him time to get back. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we all know the Senator’s interest 
in cooperating with Democratic presi- 
dential nominees. 

I told the Senator privately a few 
minutes ago what I am willing to re- 
state publicly, that I thought one of 
the greatest injustices I had ever seen 
practiced in the Senate was practiced 
the other evening when the Senator 
from Massachusetts was charged with 
having caused the Senate to go out early 
when he had nothing whatever to do 
with it, when advance notice was given, 
when the minority leader was a party to 
that agreement, and it was printed in 
the Record. Subsequently the statement 
was made that Senators did not have in- 
formation about when the Senate would 
go out, 
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The Senator from Massachusetts said 
to me upon that occasion, and he has 
repeated to me since, that he does not 
want any plans which he may have to 
in any way interfere with when we come 
in or when we go out. He will adjust 
himself to whatever schedule the Sen- 
ate might set. 

I have not consulted him about this. 
I do not intend to. I rather think that 
if he has plans the Senator from Dela- 
ware has knowledge of they are un- 
known to me, and he can either readjust 
his schedule or readjust his plans. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I as- 
sure my majority leader that my words 
were in no way critical of the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts, but were 
only offered in the spirit of cooperation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I under- 
stand. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. In fact, 
I have not criticized the Senator’s ab- 
sence half as much as the majority 
leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I under- 
stand. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I sim- 
ply wish to be cooperative. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It reminds 
me of when I was back on the farm and 
had just finished milking, with a great 
big bucket of milk filled, when the old 
cow drew her tail across the milk bucket. 

I understand it for what it is. 

I wish to add that the schedule is 
worked out particularly to suit the Re- 
publican leadership, because they have 
a conference tomorrow morning. We do 
not wish to come in too early. We 
should like to have a morning hour, so 
that there will be no chance of having 
any votes before the leadership gets 
here. I do not think that is a matter 
which ought to be a part of the agree- 
ment, any more than any plans of the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, let us get this straight. Ihave 
not heard anything about this agreement 
being for the convenience of the Re- 
publican conference. Suppose we change 
the voting hour to 10:30 a.m.? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I would 
have no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That 
suits me. : 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The minor- 
ity leader told me that. 

Mr. BUTLER. We can vote at 11:05, 
if that is the desire. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The minor- 
ity leader told me. He usually knows 
whereof he speaks. He said he did have 
a conference. As I recall, there is a 
television performance down there every 
Tuesday morning. I gathered he felt 
that 11 o’clock would give him enough 
time to perform his duties at the White 
House and also be able to be in attend- 
ance at the Senate when any business 
was taken up. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the majority ieader yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
no secrets. We have the regular Tues- 
day morning leadership conference at 
the White House. Insofar as I know, 
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it begins at 8:30 am. When it is con- 
cluded there will be that delightful mo- 
ment when we have a conference with 
the press and then go out in front of the 
White House, where one has an oppor- 
tunity to ventilate his opinions and views 
over three networks. It is one of those 
priceless things. I would not give it up 
for anything. [Laughter.] 

So I suggested that we come in at 10 
o'clock and that there be a morning hour 
of not to exceed 1 hour, which will give 
me an opportunity to be present and to 
participate in the discussion. 

All I know, like Will Rogers, is what I 
read in the newspapers. I had in mind 
that the distinguished junior Senator 
from Massachusetts is scheduled for an 
appearance in Detroit. My understand- 
ing is that that appearance is at 12 
o'clock. 

I have flown to Detroit and back a 
great many times, sometimes in a two- 
motored plane, and sometimes in a four- 
motored plane. I know there is a down- 
town airport. One does not have to go 
all the way to Willow Run in order to 
board a plane. One can fly from the 
heart of Detroit and return here in 2 
hours. So if there is an appearance, the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Kennepy] can get back in time to vote, 
certainly on the Anderson amendment. 
I do not know how deeply interested he 
might be in voting on the Javits amend- 
ment, but at least I did have it in mind, 
because I like to be not only indulgent, 
but also fair and to give full and ade- 
quate opportunity to every Senator, no 
matter what high estate he may seek, 
to be here and to have his vote recorded 
at the proper time. I thought, therefore, 
that a vote at 6 o' clock on the Anderson 
amendment would be time enongh, and I 
think the majority leader agrees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the request is agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think anyone who reads the REC- 
ORD can see some of the problems we have 
in attempting to pass legislation through 
this body. I hope all Senators will take 
notice that we will remain in session this 
evening as long as Senators may desire, 
and then we shall come in at 10 o’clock to 
proceed to vote at 2 o’clock on the Javits 
amendment, and not later than 6 on the 
Anderson amendment. We do not ex- 
pect any rollcall votes this evening. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, was 
the request agreed to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
unanimous-consent agreement was 
agreed to. 

The unanimous-consent agreement re- 
duced to writing is as follows: 

Ordered, That upon the convening of the 
Senate at 10 am. tomorrow (Tuesday, Au- 
gust 23, 1960), the consideration of morning 
business be in order until not later than 11 
a.m.; that at said hour the Senate resume 
the consideration of H.R. 12580, the Social 
Security Amendments of 1960, and proceed 
with debate on the so-called Javits (and 
others) amendment to the so-called Ander- 
son (and others) amendment until not later 
than 2 p.m.; that the intervening time be 
equally divided between the proponents and 
opponents and controlled, respectively, by 
Mr. Javits and the majority leader; and that 
a vote be taken on said amendment at not 
later than 2 p.m.; that the Senate then 
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proceed to the consideration of the Ander- 
son amendment and that debate thereon pro- 
ceed until not later than 6 o’clock p.m., the 
time to be equally divided between the pro- 
ponents and the opponents of the said 
amendment and controlled, respectively, by 
Mr. ANDERSON and the minority leader, and 
that the Senate vote at not later than 6 
o'clock p.m. on said amendment: Provided, 
That no amendment that is not germane to 
either of said amendments shall be in order. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed without amendment the fol- 
lowing bills and joint resolution of the 
Senate: 

S. 107. An act to amend title XI of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, relating to Fed- 
eral ship-mortgage insurance, in order to 
include floating drydocks under the defini- 
tion of the term “vessel” in such title; 

S. 2830. An act to amend the Library Sery- 
ices Act in order to extend for 5 years the 
authorization, for appropriations, and for 
other purposes; and 

S.J. Res. 207. Joint resolution to suspend 
for the 1960 cam the equal-opportu- 
nity requirements of section 315 of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 for nominees for 
the offices of President and Vice President. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1960 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 12580), the Social Secu- 
rity Amendments of 1960. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if the 
Senate in its wisdom decides that it is 
either necessary or advisable at this time 
to pass legislation in this field, I shall 
certainly favor and support the legisla- 
tion reported from the committee and 
supported on the floor by the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee, the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], and 
the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr], and various other 
Senators. However, I think that most 
of us are in trouble in our thinking 
about this whole subject. I know that 
insofar as the Senator from Florida is 
concerned, he has received many com- 
munications from young people within 
his State complaining about the fact 
that the proposal to increase the social 
security taxes in order to put the pro- 
posed program upon the Social Security 
System would be hurtful to the young 
people at a time when they are faced 
with heavy responsibilities and heavy 
expenses as they are rearing their 
families. 

I know also that from my State, where 
I suspect the percentage of elderly peo- 
ple is as great as in any State in the 
Union and perhaps greater, has come 
voluminous mail on this subject, a great 
preponderance of it coming from elderly 
people, indicating that they do not want 
the Government to interfere in this field. 

At this time I simply rise to note that 
in a casual inspection of reputable news- 
papers today I have noted quite a num- 
ber of scholarly and well-informed edi- 
torials calling attention to the fact that 
we are proceeding too hastily in a mat- 
ter of such great importance, and the 
further fact that in the judgment of the 
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editorialists we are guilty of great un- 
wisdom if we rush into legislation in this 
field at this time and during this session. 

Mr. President, the first of the editorials 
which I mention is from the Baltimore 
Sun. It is headed “Care and Votes.” 
I ask that the whole editorial be printed 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CARE AND VOTES 

Medical care for the aged is at this moment 
the foremost issue in the presidential cam- 
paign. Political leaders of both parties in 
the Senate, where the battle is currently 
waged, are guided, we may be sure, not so 
much by what is good for the citizens af- 
fected as what is most likely to attract their 
votes. 

The Democratic platform calls for an ex- 
tension of social security under which all 
aged persons in that program would be eli- 
gible for medical benefits regardless of finan- 
cial status. The proposal incidentally in- 
volves another deduction from the pay en- 
velope. 

The Republican alternative has been an 
administration bill limited in scope, aimed 
at helping the aged pay for catastrophic ill- 
ness. There is a wide gap between it and 
the Democratic offer. So long as Mr. NIXON 
had nothing else to offer he was handi- 
capped in dealing with the issue of medical 
care. He now has thrown his support to a 
plan proposed by Senator Javits, of New 
York, which would provide preventive care 
and other medical aid to all persons over 65 
years old excepting about 2 million with in- 
comes judged substantial. There is every 
indication that the Javits proposal is de- 
signed to replace the administration bill (in 
both the Federal contribution would come 
from general funds). Mr. Nrxon’s support 
considerably strengthens his bid for the old 
folks’ vote. 

Still another medical care plan, far less 
ambitious, is now before the Senate, having 
been voted out favorably by the Finance 
Committee. It is a somewhat stronger ver- 
sion of a bill passed by the House but con- 
fined to helping the indigent and the medi- 
cally indigent. 

Thus in the brief time left in the present 
session the Senate is confronted with at 
least three medical-care proposals differing 
widely as to details and relative costs. The 
time is too short for the careful considera- 
tion they deserve. It wouid be better if ac- 
tion were deferred until after the election, 
leaving the respective candidates to make 
whatever political capital they may out of 
the proposals now in the air. 


Mr. HOLLAND. I shall quote from 
the editorial only the first and the last 
paragraphs, which read as follows: 


Medical care for the aged is at this moment 
the foremost issue in the presidential cam- 
paign. Political leaders of both parties in 
the Senate, where the battle is currently 
waged, are guided, we may be sure, not so 
much by what is good for the citizens af- 
fected as what is most likely to attract their 
votes. 


Then, in its closing paragraph, this 
fine editorial states the substance of the 
position of that paper, as follows: 


Thus in the brief time left in the present 
session the Senate is confronted with at least 
three medical care proposals differing widely 
as to details and relative costs. The time is 
too short for the careful consideration they 
deserve, It would be better if action were 
deferred until after the election, leaving the 
respective candidates to make whatever 
political capital they may out of the pro- 
posals now in the air. 
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The second of the editorials is from 
the Washington Daily News, the Scripps- 
Howard paper in the National Capital. 
It is headed “Get the Facts.” I ask 
unanimous consent that the whole edi- 
torial be printed in the Record at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GET THE Facts 

A former Cabinet officer, Marion B. Folsom, 
has come up with the most sensible proposal 
yet for dealing with the complex problem of 
medical care for the aged. 

First, Mr. Folsom, a former Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, would have 
the dying session of Congress drop its sched- 
uled attempt to enact a medical care pro- 
gram—because there is no emergency to 
justify hasty legislation. 

Then he would have an advisory commis- 
sion appointed to study the entire field of 
health insurance for persons over 65, with 
instructions to report by next March 1 to 
the new Congress and new administration. 
The commission, he said, should include rep- 
resentatives of the medical profession, insur- 
ance industry, employers, labor unions and 
the general public. To avoid partisanship, 
the commission could be appointed jointly 
by the Democratic chairmen of the Senate 
Finance and House Ways and Means Com- 
mittees and the Republican Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

“This is the logical way of getting the best 
Possible program,” Mr. Folsom says. "You 
would be surprised how much agreement you 
can get on a plan, once the facts are known.” 

We agree. Certainly not enough facts are 
at hand to justify helter-skelter enactment 
of legislation of such a far-reaching nature. 
And the facts, when known, just might be 
surprising. 

Two Emory University professors, for exam- 
ple, have surveyed 1,500 persons over 65, 
using probability sampling, and found only 
8 percent who knew of some unfilled medical 
needs. And lack of money was the least 
important of the reasons given for not hay- 
ing the medical needs met. 

Many facts should be turned up by the 
White House Conference on Aging, sched- 
uled for January, which would be of great 
assistance to an advisory commission such 
as suggested by Mr. Folsom. 

This harried and politically minded Con- 
gress would do the country a great service 
by heeding Mr. Folsom and permitting the 
assemblage of facts which would show just 
how much and what kind of a medical care 
program is needed. 


Mr. HOLLAND. I read only three 
short paragraphs from the editorial, as 
follows: 


A former Cabinet officer, Marion B. Folsom, 
has come up with the most sensible proposal 
yet for dealing with the complex problem of 
medical care for the aged. 

First, Mr. Folsom, a former Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, would have 
the dying session of Congress drop its sched- 
uled attempt to enact a medical care pro- 
gram— because there is no emergency to 
justify hasty legislation. 


Then, proceeding with the suggestion 
for the appointment of an advisory 
group and for the bringing in of recom- 
mendations of that group early next 
spring, the editorial concludes the dis- 
cussion with this paragraph: 

This harried and politically minded Con- 
gress would do the country a great service 
by heeding Mr. Folsom and permitting the 
assemblage of facts which would show just 
how much and what kind of a medical care 
program is needed. 
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Mr. President, the third of the edito- 
rials touches me even a little more close- 
ly than the other two, because it is based 
upon the preliminary recommendations 
of two very able professors at Emory 
University in Atlanta, Ga., an institution 
of learning, of which I have the honor 
to be a graduate, and of which I have 
been a trustee for many years. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
whole editorial, which appears in today’s 
issue of the New York Daily News, be 
printed in the Recorp at this point, as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OLD FOLKS AND DOCTORS 


“When we asked the respondents: “Do you 
have any medical needs now that are not 
being taken care of?“ —92 percent said, “No.” 
However, for the remaining 8 percent who 
knew of some unfilled medical needs, we have 
to distinguish various reasons for the failure 
to relieve the need. Financial reasons were 
the least important ones.” 

The quotation is from a preliminary re- 
port on elderly Americans’ medical needs, or 
lack of them, by Profs. James W. Wiggins 
and Helmut Schoeck of Emory University, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


HOW MANY REALLY NEED “MEDICARE”? 


The report is based on interviews with 
1,500 old people representing a cross-section 
of our “senior citizen” population. 

Of the 1,500 persons interviewed, 64 per- 
cent had health insurance to meet medical 
bills. All but the above-mentioned 8 percent 
were confident that emergency sickness ex- 
penses could be taken care of in one way or 
another—by their insurance, or by drawing 
on their bank accounts, mortgaging their 
homes, getting help from their children, 
and so on. 

The Emory University team found very 
little enthusiasm among these people for 
Government medical aid—and a lot of fear 
that excessive Government spending would 
drain away what is left of the dollar’s buy- 
ing power. 

This report is respectfully recommended 
to the attention of Members of Congress, in 
both parties, who are currently shrieking to 
the high heavens that we've got to blanket 
our “senior citizens” into an overall social- 
ized medicine scheme or catastrophe will fol- 
low. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, it 
might be well to call special attention to 
the text of that editorial, which is en- 
titled “Old Folks and Doctors” with the 
byline, “How Many Really Need Medi- 
care?“ 

First, the editorial quotes from a re- 
port of the two able professors of Emory 
University: 


“When we asked the respondents: Do you 
have any medical needs now that are not 
being taken care of? —92 percent said, ‘No.’ 
However, for the remaining 8 percent who 
knew of some unfilled medical needs, we 
have to distinguish various reasons for the 
failure to relieve the need. Financial rea- 
sons were the least important ones.” 

The quotation is from a preliminary re- 
port on elderly Americans’ medical needs, or 
lack of them, by Profs. James W. Wiggins 
and Helmut Schoeck of Emory University, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

The report is based on interviews with 
1,500 old people representing a cross section 
of our “senior citizen” population. 

Of the 1,500 persons interviewed, 64 per- 
cent had health insurance to meet medical 
bills. All but the above-mentioned 8 percent 
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were confident that emergency sickness ex- 
penses could be taken care of in one way or 
another—by their insurance, or by drawing 
on their bank accounts, mortgaging their 
homes, getting help from their children, and 
so on. 

The Emory University team found very 
little enthusiasm among these people for 
Government medical aid—and a lot of fear 
that excessive government spending would 
drain away what is left of the dollar’s buy- 
ing power. 


I digress to say that that very fear, 
which is voiced as having been found by 
these two able analysts in the minds of 
so many of the elderly people whom they 
interviewed among the 1,500, which they 
say is a fair cross section, appears in the 
majority of the letters, going into the 
hundreds, which I have received from 
elderly people within the State of Flori- 
da. They fear that excessive Govern- 
ment spending will drain away what is 
left of the dollar’s buying power. 

The chief objection to all these ex- 
travagant and expensive programs which 
are being urged as a result of ultra 
liberal planning and current insistence, 
is that the objectors believe greater in- 
flation will result, and that the purchas- 
ing power of their dollars, in many cases 
saved by frugal living throughout their 
lives, will be taken away or reduced in 
such a measure as to deprive elderly peo- 
ple and other citizens of the security and 
the fruits of their labors. 

I close the quotation from this able 
editorial with this paragraph: 

This report is respectfully recommended to 
the attention of Members of Congress, in 
both parties, who are currently shrieking to 
the high heavens that we've got to blanket 
our “senior citizens” into an overall social- 


ized medicine scheme or catastrophe will fol- 
low. 


Mr. President, I believe these three 
editorials, which are typical of many 
which will be found in the current press 
of the Nation, indicate that there is a 
strong case now existing for postpone- 
ment of this whole matter until we can 
have more light on it. 

However, I say again, if in the judg- 
ment of a majority of the Senate the 
pressures of the moment and of the po- 
litical campaign, which impinge on so 
many here, are such that we must pass an 
act in this field, I hope it will be an act 
along the lines recommended by our able 
committee. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, we 
are now approaching the final days of 
decision on how to meet effectively and 
on a dignified basis the high cost of 
medical care for the aged. 

Several Senators have proposed solu- 
tions to this No. 1 problem of the 
aged and I should like to take this op- 
portunity to present a brief evaluation 
of them based on the 18 months’ study 
conducted by the Senate Subcommittee 
on Problems of the Aged and Aging, of 
which I have the honor to serve as 
chairman. 

In the course of our comprehensive 
study, the members of the subcommittee 
had the benefit of the knowledge and 
views of many scientists of the very first 
rank in the field of gerontology. They 
were also able to discuss health prob- 
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lems of the aged with hundreds of local 
administrators—public and private 
working with the elderly right in their 
own communities in seven major cities 
across the country. We received com- 
munications and recommendations from 
hundreds and thousands of additional 
professionals in the field. In a unique 
undertaking, we heard from the aged 
themselves as they spoke directly to us 
at our hearings in the various cities. We 
made personal visits and spoke with resi- 
dents in homes for the aged, housing 
projects for the elderly, senior centers, 
nursing homes, rehabilitation hospitals, 
and other facilities. 

As a result of these studies, hearings, 
and reports, I should like to set forth 
the best thinking in the field as guide- 
lines for a program of health services. 

The objectives of a good health pro- 
gram are: 

First. To prevent illness when pos- 
sible; to limit disability by early diag- 
nosis. 

Second. To provide acute treatment in 
hospitals. 

Third. To assure that convalescent 
and rehabilitation services are given in 
a proper facility. 

Fourth. To provide long-term care in 
the patient’s own home whenever pos- 
sible. 

Fifth. To purchase these high-quality 
services at reasonable costs. 

Sixth. To finance the services through 
a prepaid insurance system which em- 
phasizes independence and freedom. 

In achieving this, the following should 
be avoided: 

First. Interference with the current 
pattern of medical care. 

Second. Excessive use of hospitaliza- 
tion, and any incentive for such excessive 
use. 

Third. Financial or other obstacles to 
early securing of medical care. 

Fourth. Unnecessary use of any single 
group of scarce health professionals. 

Fifth. Encouragement of low quality 
care. 

Sixth. Imposition of a means or char- 
ity test to finance medical services. 


THE RETIRED PERSONS MEDICAL INSURANCE ACT 


With this experience and these guide- 
lines in mind, we drafted and introduced 
S. 3503 as a balanced program of medical 
insurance benefits for retired persons— 
men 65 and over, women 62 and over. 
The bill extended its benefits to the re- 
tired aged outside of the OASDI system 
as well as to those eligible for social 
security benefits. The system would be 
financed primarily through social secu- 
rity with relatively small supplementary 
appropriations out of the general fund 
to cover the costs of the non-OASI eli- 
gibles. 

I was honored to have 23 other Sena- 
tors join me as cosponsors in what I be- 
lieve—and as confirmed by communica- 
tions from outstanding students and 
practitioners in this field and by hun- 
dreds of letters from the aged them- 
selves—as the soundest proposal sug- 
gested—both medically and financially. 
I take what may be inordinate pride in 
this bill, since the final draft was not 
mine alone, but the thoughts, ideas, and 
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works of many minds. The bill is soundly 
financed through a one-quarter of 1 per- 
cent increase in the social security tax on 
the employer and employee in its first 10 
years of operation, and an additional 
one-eighth of 1 percent on each after 
1972. In this respect it is not bound by 
the myth of the level-premium concept 
but rather by the more realistic and ef- 
fective recommendation of the Congress’ 
Advisory Council on Social Security. 
This official body recommended that 
OASDI financing be based on 15- to 20- 
year estimates with congressional re- 
view thereafter. It thus provided the 
maximum amount of health benefits at a 
minimum cost at the earliest possible 
time, and on a sound, actuarial basis. 

However, I am now of the opinion—as 
we come down to a final decision—that 
the present course of practical wisdom 
requires acceptance of a medical insur- 
ance bill limited to a one-half of 1 per- 
cent increase in the social security tax 
on a level-premium or long-run esti- 
mate—calculated to take into account 
cost changes over the next 100 years. 

Because of this financial limitation, I 
have joined Senator ANDERSON and Sena- 
tor KENNEDY in cosponsoring an amend- 
ment to H.R. 12580 which I trust will 
pass the Senate. The Anderson- 
Kennedy bill constitutes a sound, effec- 
tive program for meeting the health 
costs of the aged on a dignified basis. 
It provides for diagnostic services to 
emphasize prevention; for adequate hos- 
pital care and treatment; and for suit- 
able skilled nursing home care and home 
health services, thus emphasizing medi- 
cal care in the community and in the 
home. It thereby deemphasizes exces- 
sive use of hospitalization and institu- 
tionalization. At this point I ask unani- 
mous consent to include a memorandum 
explaining the details of the bill. 

The Anderson-Kennedy bill is one 
that I am very happy to cosponsor since 
it meets the guidelines and criteria I set 
forth earlier, but within the level pre- 
mium of one-half of 1 percent of pay- 
rolls limitation. I urge all those who 
have supported S. 3503 and all other Sen- 
ators to join in enthusiastic, concerted 
approval of the Anderson-Kennedy 
amendment. 

There are two other proposals on 
which I would like to comment. 

THE KERR-FREAR BILL 


The Kerr-Frear proposal expands 
medical care for old-age recipients pri- 
marity by injecting more Federal funds 
into State programs. It also adds a new 
category for medically indigent or medi- 
cally needy outside of old-age assist- 
ance. This latter category will be help- 
ful to some extent and I shall support 
these improvements in medical care un- 
der public assistance. We need, however, 
to add—as a complementary bill—the 
Anderson-Kennedy social security ap- 
proach, 

Standing alone the medical assistance 
part of the Kerr-Frear proposal has the 
following weaknesses: 

First. It cannot go into effect in any 
State until that State has authority to 
raise the necessary funds to match Fed- 
eral grants. 
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Second. It continues the means or 
charity test approach which requires in- 
come and asset investigation. 

Third. Being open ended, it would 
cost as much as 82 ½ billion a year—$1.7 
billion Federal—if all the States came 
in and provided all of the benefits po- 
tentially available to the 10 million 
eligibles. 

Fourth. First-year cost estimates un- 
der the bill—Federal, State, and local— 
are approximately $116 million, which we 
estimate will cover a potential group of 
not more than 460,000 people over the 
entire country, of whom perhaps 46,000 
will actually receive medical benefits, 
because of insufficient income to meet 
their medical bills. 

Fifth. When the program is in full 
operation, estimates indicate a cost of 
$165 million, representing a total eligi- 
ble population of about 660,000 for the 
Nation, with about 66,000 who would 
actually receive benefits as medical in- 
digents. 

The Kerr-Frear bill thus is a proposal 
to assist less than 1 million potentially 
medically needy outside of old-age as- 
sistance—leaving more than 12 million 
unprotected. 

Sixth. At present approximately half 
the States are not able to match Federal 
funds for the medical care of their old- 
age recipients in an adequate manner. 
Additional funds for the increased pay- 
ments under the vendor payments pro- 
vision combined with the needs of the 
medical indigency program would be ex- 
tremely difficult to secure. Such a deci- 
sion at the State level might result in 
cuts in other necessary State services. 

In summary, I would like to repeat that 
the Kerr-Frear proposal is very helpful 
for a small number of the most needy 
aged but can only meet the medical costs 
of the aged effectively if the Anderson- 
Kennedy social security bill is added to 
it. The Anderson-Kennedy amendment 
will not increase the cost on the Federal 
Treasury, since it will be financed solely 
through the social security system on an 
insurance basis. 

THE JAVITS-HEW BILL 


The other bill I would like to evaluate 
is the amendment to H.R. 12580 proposed 
last week by Senator JAVITS as repre- 
senting the new combined approach of 
Senator Javits and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. This is 
a proposal which I am sure is offered with 
sincerity and after extensive study, and 
has a number of sound medical features. 
However, it has several over-riding 
weaknesses which lead me to oppose the 
bill: 

First. It depends on action by the 
States to put the proposal into effect— 
State Governors have already voted 
30 to 11 in favor of the social security 
approach as against the Federal-State 
grant approach. 

Second. It calls for the establishment 
of a national income test to be adopted 
by the States. Persons over 65 there- 
fore would have to prove that they are 
in need before being considered eligible 
to receive medical payments. 

Third. It is estimated to cost about 
$i billion a year with only about 75 per- 
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cent participation; $450 million of this 
sum would come out of the Federal gen- 
eral revenue budget; $450 million from 
the States; and $100 million from the 
individual aged. If the $450 million in 
Federal outlay were added to the cost 
of the first year of full operation of both 
programs proposed by the Finance Com- 
mittee (around $300 million), there 
would be a total expenditure by the Fed- 
eral Government of three-fourths of a 
billion dollars annually from the general 
budget. 

Fourth. The aged person himself 
would have to pay an enrollment fee an- 
nually and would have to choose between 
a short-term care program or a catas- 
trophic illness program, My view is that 
the set of benefits should be balanced 
between these two objectives as in the 
Anderson-Kennedy bill. 

It proposes a third alternative that 
the Federal and State Governments may 
subsidize private insurance companies 
up to a maximum of $60 with the aged 
individual also paying $60. 

I should like to summarize by saying 
that an approach which depends on new 
State taxes, which calls for the means 
or income test, which requires payments 
by the elderly themselves, and which— 
when added to the Finance Committee 
expenditures—will cost $750 million a 
year by the Federal Government, is not 
a suitable alternative. The social se- 
curity method of financing the medical 
costs of the elderly is fiscally prudent 
and humanly dignified. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY METHOD 


After 25 years of successful operation 
of the social security system, I do not 
feel that the relief-public assistance- 
means test approach should be offered 
as a solution to this problem. 

The advantages of the social security 
approach are: 

First. An individual, during his work- 
ing lifetime, pays a small premium for a 
paid-up medical policy upon retirement. 

Second. He thereby can pay for his 
medical care in retirement through ben- 
efits which he receives as a matter of 
right regardless of his economic status. 
This is the dignified, self-reliant, self- 
respecting way. 

Third. Contributions are paid by the 
person only while he is working, not 
while he is retired. Benefits will not 
depend upon annual or biennial appro- 
priations in State legislatures but will 
come out of an insurance reserve. 

Fourth. The cost of administering a 
plan under social security is about one 
half the combined administrative cost of 
Federal, State and local operation. 

Fifth. The social security approach 
would provide a basic medical insurance 
plan for the aged, not a complete one. 
It would thus allow private health in- 
surance to flourish as a supplementary 
program, similar to what occurred with 
private life insurance after the passage 
of the Social Security Act. Supple- 
mentary policies for physician and surg- 
ical services and for catastrophic illness 
could be made available to the aged at 
very low rates. Premiums to younger age 
groups could be lowered and health poli- 
cies sold more widely. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Recorp, following 
my remarks, a brief statement on this 
subject which was published in the 
Washington Insurance Newsletter of 
August 15, 1960. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


THE SOCIAL SECURITY APPROACH 
(By Senator Par MCNAMARA) 


The August session of Congress has con- 
vened with one of its major purposes being 
the enactment of legislation creating a Gov- 
ernment-sponsored program of financing the 
basic health needs of America’s aged citi- 
zens. Responsible Senators and Congress- 
men, in both parties, all agree on the crucial 
facts in support of the need for such legis- 
lation: (1) The increase in health problems, 
especially chronic illness, associated with 
the aging process; (2) the low income status 
of the aged, especially in the upper “old 
age” brackets incurring much of the chronic 
illnesses; and (3) the difficulty, if not the 
impossibility, of using unreplenished assets 
to meet the high costs of adequate medical 
attention. 

I have documented these points in a de- 
tailed speech in the Senate on June 2, 1960. 
While fully recognizing the positive role 
played by nonpublic insurance programs in 
protecting the vast majority of younger, em- 
ployed persons and their families, I am 
convinced that the ability of such programs 
to provide truly adequate protection for the 
aged population against their higher risks 
and costs of health maintenance is really 
limited. Both the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and I are in agreement 
on this point. 

As I will make clear later on, however, 
this new legislation can create the condi- 
tions for a new and expanding role for 
private health insurance. The background 
for such a statement is as follows: 

Under S. 3503 the retired persons medical 
insurance bill introduced by myself and 23 
other Senators in May, an aged person would 
be entitled to the following benefits: 

1. Ninety days of hospitalization per year. 

2. One hundred and eighty days of skilled 
nursing home care or two days for each 
unused hospital day. 

3. Two hundred and forty days of home 
health services, or 234 days for each unused 
hospital day. 

4. Outpatient diagnostic 
tests and X-rays). 

5. A substantial portion of very expensive 
drugs and medicines. (Precise details to be 
determined after several months’ study by 
Secretary of HEW.) 

This, in the opinion of the health experts 
we consulted, should be the basic core of a 
health care program for the elderly, to be 
financed through a combined one-half of 
1 percent of taxable payroll (three-eighths of 
1 percent for self-employed). It would pro- 
vide a sound foundation—I repeat, a foun- 
dation—for a preventive and rehabilitative 
medical approach to the health problems of 
nearly all the aged of this country. The 
provision of diagnostic services, skilled nurs- 
ing homes, and home health care would be 
an incentive toward the rational and efficient 
use of hospital beds. 

It should be noted that the benefits pro- 
vided are not comprehensive: For example, 
all physicians’ and surgeons’ fees are exclud- 
ed, as are dentists’ charges; costs beyond 90 
days of hospital stay per year (or their 


services (lab 


‘equivalents in nursing home days or home 


health care) are not provided; a portion of 
the cost of drugs and medicines would still 
have to be paid by the patient. 
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In other words, we are talking only about 
a foundation of a sound and balanced health 
services program, just as the old-age bene- 
fits under the social security system itself 
(which was 25 years old on August 14 of 
this year) established a foundation for re- 
tirement income, on top of which private 
pension programs have been built and have 
been expanding ever since. By using the 
same administratively efficient and inex- 
pensive mechanism of the social security 
system, working people would contribute 
while in their productive years toward a 
fund that would provide them with basic 
medical benefits when they have retired— 
but only basic benefits. 

Payment for much, but not all, of the 
ordinary (but expensive) costs of proper 
medical attention would be made available 
through legislation to our aged citizens, 
regardless of their financial means, without 
any degrading pauper’s test. The effect of 
such legislation is to open a wide area of 
activity for supplemental health and medi- 
cal insurance through private channels, 
From a dollars-and-cents point of view, the 
millions of older men and women with in- 
adequate protection today (or none at all) 
are not, in any realistic sense, potential 
customers for meaningful private health in- 
surance policies. 

But with a Government-sponsored pro- 
gram, more of the aged of America would 
then be able to afford supplemental health 
protection, to protect themselves against 
the many costs not provided through a 
public program, including the services cited 
in the list of benefits not provided by such 
bills as S. 3503—and all the other major 
legislative proposals, as a matter of fact. 
It would thus be possible for millions of 
older persons (and their adult children) 
to purchase, for a very low cost, oldsters’ 
insurance for physicians’ and surgeons’ fees, 
private hospital room costs, private nursing 
care, and truly catastrophic, major medical 
expenses, from private plans. 

There are other potential effects of Fed- 
eral legislation for basic health protection 
of the aged. For example, a private pro- 
gram now covering the employed popula- 
tion, and also the retired workers previously 
covered when employed, would be relieved 
of the extra costs due to the high illness 
rates of the retired. The insurance indus- 
try would then be in a position to offer 
improved policies for just the employed 
alone. And there is always room for im- 
provement in such programs. 

I am convinced also that if a worker 
knows his future medical expenses during 
retirement are assured, he will be in a bet- 
ter position, and he will be more willing 
to pay for wider protection now. This is 
certainly so in the face of the growing 
health consciousness of the younger gen- 
erations of America. As these generations 
learn of the remarkable progress that is now 
possible in modern medicine, they will want 
to exploit these possibilities. And the insur- 
ance approach, or course, is the best way of 
prepaying for the costs of these new 20th 
century miracles. 

What we are proposing in Congress today 
is merely the efficient financing of the costs 
of basic medical care for the aged. I hope 
that the hospital and health insurance in- 
dustry of America will join other groups, 
and the general public, along with Con- 
gress, in rec zing the traditional com- 
patibility of public and private solutions 
to national problems, in this case, the prob- 
lem of financing the costs of basic medical 
care for our growing population of aged 
citizens. 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, in 
concluding, I should like to state this 
issue in its starkest terms. The Senate 
and the people of the United States 
need to know that the choice we are 
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making here is a choice between the de- 
grading means test, charity approach 
of the administration, endorsed by the 
Vice President, and the route to dignity 
and self respect through social insur- 
ance, advocated by the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] and 
the junior Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON.] 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, in the 
course of the debate with regard to the 
amendments to the Social Security Act, 
a number of references have been made 
on the floor to a recent survey, or at 
least what is called a survey, of the 
medical needs and health attitudes of 
the aged. The survey was made by a 
number of sociologists headed by Dr. J. 
W. Wiggins and Helmut Schoeck, of 
Emory University, in Atlanta, Ga. The 
interpretation of their findings is to the 
effect that the vast majority of older 
people have no unfilled medical needs. 
This, if true, is in direct contradiction 
of what has been found by at least two 
established committees of Congress in 
both the House and Senate, and, of 
course, is contradictory of the findings 
made by many sociologists throughout 
the United States. Specifically, the 
authors state: 

Nine of every ten older persons report 
they have no unfilled medical needs and the 
remainder lists lack of money as one of the 


least important reasons for failure to re- 
lieve the needs. 


This statement was contained in a 
press release prepared by Dr. Wiggins, 

This survey has been used as the basis 
for a number of news stories and a news 
release of the American Medical Associ- 
ation. It has been widely publicized 
and has been given attention through- 
out the country and on the floor of the 
Senate. 

I have made a rather hurried study 
of the report and have attempted to 
study the interpretations which have 
been put upon it. If true, it would indi- 
cate that much of the information which 
Congress has been gathering throughout 
the past few years is not accurate in- 
formation because most of the studies 
conducted by Congress, and the reports 
which we have received from various 
departments of the Government indi- 
cate that there is a great unfilled med- 
ical need among the older people of our 
population. Those studies and inquiries 
indicate, too, that one of the principal 
reasons why the unfilled needs of older 
people are not met is that such people 
lack adequate funds to pay hospital and 
medical costs. 

I was somewhat surprised to learn that 
the American Medical Association would 
fully endorse and publicize the Wiggins 
survey, because on the basis of the great 
record of the medical profession in the 
United States, one expects them to deal 
rather with objective standards concern- 
ing any kind of survey or study. In my 
opinion, one could properly hope that 
the American Medical Association would 
apply the same standards which they ap- 
ply in their own profession when they 
examine the reports of sociologists and 
others who pursue other studies and 
other disciplines. 
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Some of my early judgments on the 
report raise some question in my mind 
whether the sociologists of the United 
States, the men who are attempting to 
make a science of and to professionalize 
this field, are particularly happy about 
the nature of this report and the use to 
which these findings have been put. 

The survey supposedly represents, or 
at least it declares that it represents, a 
sample of the attitude of the aged of the 
United States and reporting data from 
some 1,500 interviews with older people. 

The news release and commentaries 
do not indicate fully the nature of this 
sampling or print any claims made by 
those who have lent their names to it 
that there has been a complete study. 

For a survey of this type to be ac- 
curate, it would have had to be done 
scientifically, and the sample chosen 
would have had to represent truly a 
cross section of America’s aged popula- 
tion. 

The aged population of the United 
States is made up of a certain percent- 
age of people who are on the old-age 
assistance rolls, a certain percentage who 
are on social security, and a percentage 
who are not receiving old-age assistance, 
and a percentage who are not on social 
security. 

The population of persons over age 65 
in the United States has some variables 
with regard to national origin, with re- 
gard to race, and with regard to sex. 
One would expect that any objective, 
scientific study of these variables and 
differences would have been given ade- 
quate attention and consideration. 
However, by their own admission, Dr. 
Wiggins and Mr. Schoeck actually did 
not conduct a survey of a true cross 
section of the 60 million people over age 
65 in the United States, even if we as- 
sumed that 1,500 was a large enough 
sample number, to begin with—and 
there is grave reason to doubt whether 
such a sample would be adequate. 

For example, they intentionally did 
not interview anyone over age 65 who 
was receiving old-age assistance. So 
that entire group was eliminated in the 
study. Yet this group represents 16 
percent of the aged people in our popu- 
lation. 

Because they said they lacked funds, 
they intentionally omitted nonwhite 
people over age 65. Such people repre- 
sent 7 percent of the aged, and have 
very special problems, as anyone knows, 
and as sociologists, in particular, should 
know. 

The Wiggins-Schoeck team intention- 
ally omitted from their survey aged per- 
sons in hospitals, homes for the aged, 
nursing homes, and other institutions. 
Yet this group represents about 4 per- 
cent of the people who are over age 65, 
and certainly a group in the population 
having very special medical problems, 

Dr. Wiggins admitted, but only after 
rather thorough questioning by other 
sociologists attending the International 
Gerontological Congress, in San Fran- 
cisco, where he first reported his find- 
ings, that in his study about 20 percent 
refused to be interviewed or were in 
the not-available category. Neither his 
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formal paper nor the AMA story about 
the formal paper bothered to mention 
this important point. 

An additional 20 percent refused to be 
interviewed or were in the not-available 
category. 

If we add up all these figures, they 
indicate that about 40 percent of the 
population in the 65-or-over age group 
has not been adequately covered in the 
survey which is the basis of that report. 
If we assume that there is some over- 
lapping among the various categories, 
and that approximately 35 percent of 
the aged people in the United States 
were not covered in this publicized let- 
ter—at least, publicized as a scientific 
survey of America’s older citizens—I 
think it fair to say that in the 35 per- 
cent not covered are many—perhaps the 
greater number—of those who have the 
greatest medical need. 

If this report had been represented as 
a study of the medical and health needs 
of that section of our aged population 
which is best able to meet its medical 
needs and health costs, it might have 
been considered to be scientific; but it 
has not been presented as such a study. 

Two claims of the Emory University 
study, by themselves, give, I think, if 
not conclusive proof, at least reason for 
grave doubts as to whether or not the 
sample reported is representative of the 
aged of the United States. 

The authors assert, for example, that 
64 percent of their sample report some 
form of health insurance. But even the 
insurance companies whose representa- 
tives have testified before Congress have 
issued a statement with respect to health 
insurance among the aged members of 
our population and claim no more than 
49 percent. Secretary Flemming’s De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare estimates that only 42 percent of 
the aged have health insurance. Never- 
theless the authors state that 64 percent 
of the people whom they studied had 
health insurance. This would indicate 
some discrepancy, it seems to me, in the 
sampling; a discrepancy so obvious that 
any sociologist having any claim to rec- 
ognition or a status in the medical pro- 
fession should have stopped short or at 
least should have made a special point 
and noted that this was a highly selective 
sample which was used as the basis of 
this survey. 

The authors assert that 33.6 percent— 
almost 34 percent—of the aged in their 
sample are in the labor force, but the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the De- 
partment of Labor reports only 20 per- 
cent of the 65 and over population as 
being in the labor force today. Here is 
another discrepancy, amounting to 14 
percent. 

Again, that is an obvious indication 
that the sample was not truly selec- 
tive and did not represent a cross 
section of the population of the Nation. 

It seems to me that at the very least, 
Professors Wiggins and Schoeck would 
have checked such statistics to see how 
normal their sample really was. 

Contrary to Professor Wiggins own 
statement in his San Francisco report, 
his sample was not based on an area 
probability selection. Instead, it was 
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based on what is called the quota method, 
the much discredited technique used in 
the famous 1948 Gallup poll and in pre- 
vious inadequate surveys. Apparently, 
the Emory sociologists merely got in 
touch with other colleagues around the 
country and asked them, for example, to 
get them such data on such-and-such a 
number of white, non-public-assistance 
aged in their respective parts of the 
country—in other words, to check on 
this highly selective group. In short, de- 
spite the author’s statement, it is not 
true that “Each person in the universe 
from which the sample was taken had an 
equal chance to be included in the 
sample.” 

Now I come to a most vulnerable 
aspect of such “scientific” surveys. The 
Emory report emphasizes in the extreme 
the “high level of health” reported by 
the aged who were interviewed, and the 
same point is emphasized in the pub- 
licity issued by way of news releases 
by the American Medical Association. 
Apart from the matter of the distorted 
sample covered in the report, there is 
still the highly important question about 
the ability of an individual in an inter- 
view with sociologists to determine the 
actual state of his physical or mental 
condition or whether he has or does not 
have any unmet health needs. For the 
AMA to accept the statement that 90 
per cent of the aged have no unfilled 
medical needs is to fly in the face of the 
day-to-day clinical experiences of the 
doctors who are members of the AMA. 

It seems rather strange that the Amer- 
ican Medical Association would now per- 
mit some 15 or 20 sociologists to report 
on how many people in the population 
have unmet medical needs and how many 
do not have unmet medical needs. That 
is certainly contradictory of suggestions 
which come almost regularly from the 
doctors and from the American Medical 
Association; namely, that all people, 
whether sick or not, should have regular 
medical examinations by doctors. I sup- 
pose the next step would be for the Amer- 
ican Medical Association to get out a sort 
of “medical do it yourself kit,” or to get 
a sociologist to do it. In this case, they 
take the position that the sociologists 
could make a study of 1,500 people, and 
then could say, None of them is sick; 
all these people are in good health.” If 
that is the case, I think the medical pro- 
fession should look to the American 
Medical Association, because we could 
expect such procedure to lead to a very 
dangerous trend in medical practice. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Ido not believe the state- 
ment made was “no one is sick.” What 
term was used? Was it “unmet”? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Yes, “unmet medi- 
cal needs”; that was the language which 
was used in the survey. 

Mr. GORE. Would the Senator from 
Minnesota compare that with unrequited 
love? [Laughter.] 

Mr. McCARTHY. I suppose the ques- 
tion would be whether the subject was 
fully aware of what was happening to 
him, and I suppose in each case there 
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would be a possible area of misunder- 
standing and of failure to diagnose the 
symptoms properly. 

I should like to read a statement which 
has a bearing on this subject. I refer 
to a monumental and rather far-reach- 
ing medical science research project 
‘completed by the Commission on Chronic 


“Timess, and published in at least four 


volumes of data and evaluation. Part of 
this project dealt with the very question 
of the discrepancy between self-evalua- 
tion of medical need and actual medical 
need as determined by thorough clinical 
examination of the persons making their 
own self-evaluation in oral interviews. 

The results of this type of verification 
of self-reported diagnoses by actual 
clinical examinations have also been 
published in a shorter article by three of 
the participating scientists in the studies 
made by the Commission on Chronic Ill- 
ness, Dr. Ray E. Trussell, M.D., M.P.H., 
F. A. P. H. A., now of Columbia University; 
Dr. Jack Elinson, Ph. D., a recognized 
national expert on interviewing tech- 
niques, and also now at Columbia Uni- 
versity; and Dr. Morton L. Levin, M.D., 
assistant commissioner, New York State 
Department of Health. The article ap- 
pears in the February 1956 issue of the 
American Journal of Public Health, 
pages 173 to 182. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Record at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, in 
brief, they state categorically the woeful 
inaccuracy resulting from merely ask- 
ing people to tell an interviewer how 
their health is: 


For example: 

Less than one-fourth (22 percent) of the 
conditions found by clinical evaluation was 
matched with conditions reported in the 
family interview. This proportion of match 
is for clinically evaluated conditions be- 
lieved by the examining clinician to have 
been present in the period covered by the 
family interview and which presumably 
should have been reported. 


Yet the American Medical Associa- 
tion endorses a sociologists’ inquiry 
which states that all the old persons 
they interviewed thought they were feel- 
ing relatively well. 

The article also states: 

Six out of ten cases of clinically evaluated 
heart conditions were not reported in the 
family interview. 


In other words, 6 out of 10 were not 
properly diagnosed, and their actual 
condition was discovered only upon clin- 
ical study or examination. 

The article also states: 

Nine out of ten neoplasms“ 

In other words, in the nature of 
cancer— 


(benign and malignant) established by 
clinical evaluation were unreported in the 
family interview. 


Yet the American Medical Associa- 


tion was publicizing a study made by 
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sociologists who said that the old per- 
sons they interviewed said they did not 
think anything was wrong with them. 
On the other hand, the scientific study 
showed that 9 out of 10 of those who had 
cancer did not know they had it when 
they were interviewed. 

As another example, a third of the 
cases of diabetes found through clinical 
tests were not reported in the family 
interview. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield further? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. If all that the AMA sur- 
vey asserts is true, how does the Senator 
explain the concern we find so wide- 
spread throughout the country and in 
both Houses of Congress in regard to the 
enactment of a bill to deal with this 
subject? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I say it is hard to 
understand how a study so obviously un- 
scientific and so superficial as that one 
could be proposed as deserving of serious 
consideration by the Senate, as it at- 
tempts to deal with the problem of pro- 
viding better medical care for the elderly 
people in our population. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield further 
to me? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. As further evidence of the 
widespread concern, did not both na- 
tional parties at their conventions give 
serious consideration to this subject, and 
did not both of them assert it was a mat- 
ter of prime national concern? 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator from 
Tennessee is quite correct. Until this 
amazing study showed up within the last 
few days, I think it was generally ac- 
cepted that the figures developed by the 
Special Senate Committee on the Prob- 
lems of the Aged—and the committee 
conducted hearings under the direction 
of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamaral—were correct. The com- 
mittee reported that among persons 65 
years of age or older, 76 percent had one 
or more chronic conditions; and among 
persons of all ages, 41 percent had one 
or more chronic conidtions. Yet, in the 
face of that 76 percent figure, which was 
reached after the most thorough studies, 
a handful of sociologists say that 9 out of 
10 of those interviewed think they are 
in good health—or, in other words, that 
10 percent of them had some kind of 
disability which was needful of some 
medical care. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. How would the Senator 
rationalize the support of the committee 
bill approach by the American Medical 
Association if it believes in the accuracy 
of the report to which the Senator is 
addressing his remarks? 

Mr. McCARTHY. It would be difficult 
for me to explain it. I would hope the 
AMA itself might give some explanation 
because I believe it is now in a very 
contradictory and indefensible position. 

Mr. GORE. Will the Senator yield 
further? 
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Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to read from 
the committee report describing this bill, 
an approach which the AMA supports; 

It would cover all medically needy aged 
65 or older; it would cover every such per- 
son including those under the social security 
system, railroad retirement system, civil 
service system, or any other public or pri- 
vate retirement system whether such per- 
son is retired or still working, subject only 
to the participation in the program by the 
State of which they are resident; it would 
cover the widows of such workers as well as 
their dependents who meet the age 65 re- 
quirement and are unable to provide for 
their medical care. 


I turn to another sentence in the re- 
port: 

The State has wide latitude to establish 
the standard of need for medical assistance 
as long as it is a reasonable standard con- 
sistent with the objectives of the title. 


Does not the Senator think that de- 
scribes a comprehensive measure? 

Mr. McCARTHY. It certainly would 
not justify our accepting the studies 
which came from Emory University, 
from the comments which have been 
made in the last 2 days. 

Mr. GORE. If nobody needs this 
care, the committee has certainly shown 
great concern for a need which has not 
been shown to exist. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator is cor- 
rect; the Senete, the regular commit- 
tees, and the special committees have 
wasted a great deal of time. 

Mr. GORE. The sentences I have 
read from the report are somewhat nul- 
lified by other statements and para- 
graphs in the report, which I must say 
I find a bit ambiguous; but, to say the 
least of it, or the most of it, the pend- 
ing bill, which is one of wide scope and 
one which has the support, less the 
amendments added by the Senate, of an 
overwhelming proportion of the House 
of Representatives, is a very costly bill. 

Mr. McCARTHY. That is correct, 
something like $340 million without so- 
cial security. 

Mr. GORE. And yet, according to 
the report to which the Senator has 
referred, it is utterly unneeded. 

Mr. McCARTHY. As the Senator has 
indicated, up until the last 2 days it was 
accepted that there was a need for the 
program, although there was disagree- 
ment as to what the nature of the pro- 
gram should be. But if we were to 
accept this statement and the argument 
relating to putting it under social secu- 
rity, we might carry it further and say 


- there is no need for the other two pro- 


posals being considered by the Senate. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to ask the 
Senator another question. Why is it 
free enterprise and why is it free medi- 
cine for a State to pay the bill of a phy- 
sician out of funds which are provided 
in large part, up to 80 percent, by the 
Federal Government, but an amend- 
ment providing assistance and medical 
care and hospitalization, but no pay- 
ment of doctor fees, paid from the so- 
—5 security fund is socialized medi- 
cine? 
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Mr. McCARTHY. It is difficult for 
me to explain that, because, tradition- 
ally, one of the socialist tenets has been 
that an individual would be paid ac- 
cording to ability and would receive ac- 
cording to need. The Senator may 
recall that we were—I will not say 
shocked—somewhat surprised when the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare appeared before the Finance 
Committee and said he was opposed to 
putting this program on a pay-as-you- 
go basis by having it incorporated in the 
social security system, because he 
thought it should be paid for out of gen- 
eral revenues, which are obtained by 
taxes, which are more progressive. So 
he was advocating a social system of 
collecting from the people on the basis 
of their ability to pay, under a progres- 
sive tax system, and then paying out 
those funds on the basis of need. 

So I suppose one would have to say 
that the Senator from Tennessee and I 
were conservative and somewhat anti- 
socialistic because in this instance we 
favor incorporating this system into the 
social security system, into which peo- 
ple pay out of their earnings. 

Mr. GORE. Does the Senator have 
any explanation for this logic, or illogic? 

Mr, McCARTHY. They make some 
very quick changes from one proposition 
to another as they come before our com- 
mittee. If we look at the taxes the ad- 
ministration has proposed this year, 
every tax the administration has pro- 
posed has been in the nature of an ex- 
cise or transaction tax. We have no 
proposals from the administration to 
improve the progressive scale, have we? 

Mr.GORE. None. 

. Mr. McCARTHY. None whatsoever. 
When this bill is before us, they become 
advocates, proponents, and defenders of 
the income tax system. 

Mr. GORE. Does the Senator really 
believe that the position of the adminis- 
tration turned on the theory of taxa- 
tion? 

Mr. McCARTHY. While I hesitate to 
attribute motives to the administration, 
I think in this case their position with 
regard to taxation was a matter of ex- 
pediency. I think it was a part of the 
manifestation that they had no great 
spirit for the passage of any legislation 
in this field, and, as we had indicated, in 
the last day or two they have come up 
with their own program, known as the 
Javits proposal, which was never pre- 
sented to us in committee, even though 
we finished hearings on this bill last 
week. 

Mr. GORE. Is that not another ex- 
ample of a whole series of tardy acts? 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator is 
quite correct. 

There are other studies by definitely 
established reputable agencies and re- 
search organizations, whose findings re- 
fute and cast strong doubt on the validity 
of the AMA-advertised Wiggins-Schoeck 
paper. The National Health Survey, for 
example, was established by the Congress 
to collect accurate—I repeat, accurate 
information on the health of the popu- 
lation. Its techniques are the best 
known to science and are approved by 
a distinguished advisory committee. 
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The National Health Survey’s sample 
of the older population is about eight 
times larger than that of Wiggins- 
Schoeck. The results of that continu- 
ing survey are part of the Government’s 
official documents. 

For example, 76 percent of those 65 
and older have at least one chronic 
condition. 

Forty-two percent of the general popu- 
lation are limited in activity because of 
chronic illness. 

Older persons see physicians 40 per- 
cent more often and spend more than 
twice as many days in the general hos- 
pitals as people who make up the gen- 
eral population. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to be- 
labor and prolong my critique of the 
Emory survey. There is much more I 
could say about it, and I think the 
sociologists will have much more to say 
about it as the discussion on the bill and 
on the issue continues. 

I wish to quote from some of the lead- 
ing sociologists in the field of aging who 
have made some remarks about the 
Wiggins-Schoeck survey at this time. I 
ask unanimous consent that the full text 
of the comments be printed in the 
Recorp at the end of my statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Minnesota? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. McCARTHY. The reputation of 
the men whom I intend to quote is very 
high in scientific circles. Many of them 
are internationally known, 

First I wish to quote from Prof. Noel 
Gist of the University of Missouri, listed 
as one of the cooperating sociologists in 
the Emory project; who wrote letters to 
his local newspaper, the Missourian 
(which carried a news story about the 
survey, based on the AMA news release), 
and to the American Medical Associa- 
tion: 


I had nothing to do with the planning and 
sampling procedures, the tabulation of data, 
or the formal presentation of conclusions. 
Presumably the American Medical Associa- 
tion was given access to the data to use 
as it desired. The data are being used de- 
ceptively for political purposes * * * the 
persons interviewed represented, in a sense, 
the financial “elite” of the older population. 
* + * The AMA news release, intentionally 
or otherwise, ignored these qualifications. 
Instead, it has presented data on a limited 
and restricted sample of older persons as if 
this sample were representative of the aged 
population in general. For this reason the 
statements in the AMA news release are 
both misleading and deceptive. The aver- 
age newspaper reader would probably not be 
sufficiently informed to detect this deception. 

For the reasons stated above, I object to 
the unauthorized use of my name in AMA 
propaganda. (From letter to the Mis- 
sourian, Aug. 18, 1960.) 

‘This morning’s press carried a news story 
which, by implication if not by explicit 
statement, indicated my endorsement of the 
position of the American Medical Association 
regarding medical care for the aged in this 
country. * * * Although I participated in 
a study of aging to the extent of supervising 
the interviewing of a sample of rural resi- 
dents in Missouri, I assume no responsibil- 
ity whatever for any analyses made of the 
data or any conclusions by other persons. 
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* + * Yet the news release, by the use of 
my name as a professional sociologist (and 
also the names of several other sociologists) 
undoubtedly leaves the impression that I 
endorse the conclusions presented in the 
news release of the AMA. This is entirely 
misleading. I do nothing of the sort. * * * 
It was quite obvious to me that the question- 
naire sent to us was a very poor one, and 
seemed to be devised by amateurs in re- 
search. But since we agreed to do the inter- 
viewing for the project we completed the 
assignment. If I had known that this study 
was to be used for political propaganda I 
should not have undertaken it at the outset. 
(From letter to AMA, Aug. 17, 1960.) 


The following are comments by sociol- 
ogists attending the meeting in San 
Francisco where Dr. Wiggins presented 
his formal report: 

I have read the paper and was in the au- 
dience when Prof. Wiggins made his presen- 
tation. Like several of the others present, 
I was astonished at the data and conclusions 
reported. The basic figures on income, as- 
sets, health status differ by as much as 100 
percent from those reported by other studies 
during the past decade and from figures 
available through such standard sources as 
the Bureau of the Census, the Current Popu- 
lation Survey, and the National Health Sur- 
vey. (Letter from Clark Tibbitts, chairman, 
executive committee for the Americas, Inter- 
national Association of Gerontology, Aug. 
19, 1960.) 

In reporting on their longitudinal study 
of occupational retirement, Profs. Gordon 
F. Streib and Wayne E. Thompson (of Cornell 
University) have in all of their work stressed 
the fact that although their sample includes 
people from throughout the country and 
from all walks of life, it cannot be considered 
representative of the older population of the 
United States. They acknowledge that their 
sample is relatively more affluent, and in rela- 
tively better health than the older popula- 
tion. However, when the Cornell respond- 
ents were asked: “Do you think that most 
retired people are able to take care of their 
medical expenses themselves?” more than 
one-half replied that they did not think so. 
(From statement prepared by Professors 
Streib and Thompson, Aug. 17, 1960.) 


Professor Thompson was a discussant 
of the Emory survey, at the San Fran- 
cisco gerontology meetings. 

And from the cochairman of that 
meeting, Prof. Leonard Breen: 


I did not see a copy of the final paper (by 
Professor Wiggins) until August 10, 1960, the 
day before it was read at the meeting of the 
Congress (of gerontology). I must report 
that I was appalled to read the paper which 
I found to be of poor quality of scientific re- 
search technique and writing. Indeed, I re- 
gretted at that point that I had been so naive 
as to have accepted the paper without having 
seen it in advance, especially since it would 
be presented before an audience of inter- 
nationally known scientists who might think 
of this as representing American sociology. 
* + * When the paper was actually pre- 
sented, there was an immediate reaction on 
the part of the audience, attacking its un- 
scientific character, and the ease with which 
Wiggins and Schoeck jumped to untenable 
conclusions. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
editorial from the New York Times of 
August 12, 1960, entitled “Challenge to 
Blue Cross”; an article written by 
Lawrence T. King entitled “America’s 
Poor,” published in the Commonweal of 
July 22, 1960; and an article written by 
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Roger Green entitled “Mild-Mannered, 
Bewildered Old Folks Find Selves 
‘Dumped’ Into Mental Institutions,” 
published in the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
of August 21, 1960. 

There being no objection, the 
editorial and articles were ordered to 
‘be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the New York Times, Aug. 12, 1960] 

CHALLENGE TO BLUE CROSS 


Superintendent of Insurance Thacher's 
decision on the Blue Cross request for a 37- 
percent increase in rates is sound. In deny- 
ing it for the time being—and in his anal- 
ysis of why he did so—Mr, Thacher has 
shown exceptional discernment, both of the 
weaknesses in the Blue Cross case and of 
the progress it has made in filling the needs 
of the subscribing public. 

Mr. Thacher's main objection to granting 
the full increase was well taken. It in- 
volves the new basis on which Blue Cross 
payments would be made to the member 
hospitals—the largest source of hospital in- 
come as well as the biggest item in the cost 
of Blue Cross operation. On principle, of 
course, payments should be related to the 
varying costs of hospital services given Blue 
Cross subscribers—which they have not been 
up to now but would be under the terms of 
the new application. 

Mr. Thacher approves this principle but 
questions its application as proposed by 
Blue Cross in several important respects. 
They concern, for example, the inclusion for 
ratemaking of such costs as medical train- 
ing, capital replacements and improvements; 
also emergency and outpatient care for the 
benefit of the general community. Also, 
he rightly points out that the cost basis 
for rates without adequate safeguards might 
result “in penalizing efficiency and subsidiz- 
ing waste.” The superintendent of insur- 
ance hasn't the power under the law to 
impose changes in Blue Cross operations, 
but presumably a revised request would be 
granted if Mr. Thacher’s objections are met. 

His opinion adds impact to the rapidly ris- 
ing public demand for the reduction of un- 
necessary hospital costs—unwarranted ad- 
missions, too-long patient stays, uncalled 
for surgery, etc. As Mr, Thacher suggests, 

' Blue Cross could generate powerful pressure 
to that end by the conditions for member- 
ship imposed on the hospitals. But his 
opinion is far from purely critical. He 
rightly welcomes the increased coverage— 
such as for infants and emotional dis- 
orders—administrative improvements and 
the increased representation of the public 
on the Blue Cross Board of Directors, though 
the hospitals and the medical profession still 
dominate. 

The 7 million subscribers of Blue Cross 
and the public, through its interest in 
better community health, await a revised 
and prompt Blue Cross application with the 
greatest concern—one, we hope, that will 
call for a good deal smaller rate increase. 

From the Commonweal, July 22, 1960] 

AMERICA’S POOR 
(By Lawrence T. King) 


Our present age of afiuence is replete 
with contradictions. As the gross national 
product soars to new heights and as personal 
income keeps edging upward—last year’s 
advance was 4 percent over 1948’s—we find 
it increasingly difficult to become disturbed 
over the pockets of poverty which continue 
to persist on the fringes of our national 
affluence. 

Perhaps our complacency can be explained 
by the fact that an entire generation has 
come of age without any direct experience 
with the corroding effects of mass unemploy- 
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ment. Even at the height of the recession 
of 1958—when 7 percent of the labor force 
was out of work—most Americans were in- 
sulated from the effects of enforced unem- 
ployment since it was generally restricted to 
certain geographical areas and occupational, 
racial and age groups, a condition termed 
“class unemployment” by the social scien- 
tists to distinguish it from the mass unem- 
ployment of the depression years when as 
much as 25 percent of the labor force was 
idle. 

Congress has given considerable attention 
to this problem of class unemployment. The 
most ambitious attempts to deal with it— 
area development legislation—have been 
vetoed twice by President Eisenhower, and 
the inability of Congress to override the 
President has been interpreted rightly or 
wrongly as reluctance on the part of the Na- 
tion at large to undertake costly Federal pro- 
grams to aid depressed areas, on the assump- 
tion that the increasing level of national 
prosperity eventually will catch up with the 
problem. 

Proponents of this view are quick to point 
to the latest figures put out by the US. 
Commerce Department which show that 
since 1947 the number of families and 
unattached single persons with annual in- 
comes of less than $2,000 has shrunk from 
25 to 14 percent while those earning $2,000 
to $3,999 have declined from 38 to 21 per- 
cent. On the other hand, they point out that 
the number of families and unattached 
single persons making $4,000 to $5,999 has 
increased from 20 to 23 percent, those earn- 
ing $6,000 to $7,999 have gone up from 9 to 
18 percent, those in the $8,000 to $9,999 
bracket from 3 to 10 percent, those in the 
$10,000 to $14,999 bracket from 3 to 9 per- 
cent, and those over $15,000 from 2 to 5 
percent. 

These figures do show that more and more 
Americans are ascending the economic ladder 
with fewer families left on the lower rungs. 
Cold statistics, however, have a way of mask- 
ing the human factors involved. 

It is of little comfort to those families 
earning less than $2,000 a year—7%½ million, 
by Commerce Department estimates—to 
know that the general level of national pros- 
perity is rising. And it is not surprising that 
those families with incomes of less than 
$4,000—35 percent of the national total— 
do not share the administration’s economic 
optimism, especially when another Federal 
agency informs them that present living 
costs require a weekly income of $80.87 for 
& worker with three dependents and $73.31 
for a worker with no dependents. 

The median income for 1959—with half 
the families above and half below—was 
$5,300, and the model or most frequent in- 
come was $4,600. These figures are quite an 
improvement over those for 1947, when the 
median income was around $3,000. But 
balanced against the shrinkage in purchas- 
ing power since 1947—an income of $5,000 
then was equivalent to $6,865 today—it is 
apparent that the increase in real income is 
not so spectacular as the Commerce Depart- 
ment figures would seem to indicate. 

It is this constant shrinkage in the dol- 
lar—it is now worth 47.6 cents in terms of 
1940 buying power—which accentuates the 
plight of those who remain in the lower in- 
come brackets. We may soothe our con- 
sciences with statistics and tell ourselves we 
never had it so good, but this does little 
to mitigate the misery of those who must 
fight a daily battle to make ends meet. 

Just who are these people, the American 
poor consigned to live in the shadows of our 
national affluence? 

They are the elderly living on social secu- 
rity payments or small fixed incomes from 
pensions, 74 percent of whom have 
an annual income of less than $1,000; 
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the physically handicapped and infirm, who 
cannot compete in a competitive job mar- 
ket; the farmworkers engaged in the most 
basic of all labors but excluded from Fed- 
eral and State wage-hour laws and often 
denied the protection of welfare aid and 
educational and health facilities of the lo- 
calities in which they work; the racial 
minorities, “the last hired, the first fired,” 
who in many sections of the country are 
barred from unions or placed in wage cate- 
gories below those of the dominant group; 
the victims of geography who have seen 
once flourishing communities turned into 
depressed areas by technological advances, 
changes in consumer demand, depletion of 
natural resources and shifts in defense pro- 
curements or the location of military facil- 
ities. 

The belief persists among many that these 
people somehow are responsible for their own 
condition. There are, of course, those who are 
chronically unemployed because they lack 
the drive which is so important in an acquis- 
itive society and there are those who do not 
possess necessary job skills because of edu- 
cational deficiencies or insufficient training. 
For the most part, however, they are persons 
victimized by conditions not of their own 
making. 

Take the case of racial minorities. The 
higher incidence of unemployment among 
Negroes, the low wages paid to Puerto Ricans 
in New York and elsewhere, the lack of 
employment opportunities for American In- 
dians, the exploitation of Mexican-American 
manpower in the Southwest, cannot be ex- 
plained solely in terms of lower levels of skill 
or other objective standards. Dual wage 
standards for the same type of work, dis- 
criminatory hiring and firing policies, closing 
of union ranks and apprenticeship oppor- 
tunities to Negroes and other practices have 
been definitely established as factors which 
reduce certain minorities to the role of 
drawers of water and hewers of wood. 

Then there are those who live in areas 
which have become depressed—coal miners 
thrown out of work by automation and de- 
clining demand for coal, workers in wool- 
textile industry towns where plants have 
been closed as a result of competition from 
cheaper synthetic fibers, miners and smelter 
workers in areas where mineral resources 
have become depleted. Men who have spent 
a lifetime of productive labor in these fields 
do not find it easy to adapt to new jobs and 
skills, even when new jobs are available, and 
in most cases the jobs simply are not there. 

The problem we face has been complicated 
by the fact that modern trends are operating 
against labor mobility. Senator EUGENE 
McCartHuy’s Special Committee on Unem- 
ployment Problems, which has just com- 
pleted a comprehensive study of the situa- 
tion, stated in its report to the Senate: 

“Theoretically, a supply of unemployed 
workers attracts new enterprises to a local- 
ity; and in the absence of new jobs, laid-off 
workers are expected to move to a new 
locality. A number of studies since World 
War II have shown that the labor market 
does not actually operate in this way. The 
pockets of high unemployment in many 
localities have not diminished even though 
production has reached new heights 
throughout the Nation.” 

The committee suggests a number of rea- 
sons for diminishing mobility: Increased 
home ownership and increased number of 
children, personnel practices in hiring, and 
high risks attendant upon moving to a new 
locality. Fifty percent more families, for 
example, own their own homes today than 
at the beginning of the century. The com- 
mittee has found that converting a tenant 
into a homeowner tends to reduce his mo- 
bility, and that a home is not a liquid asset 
in a community which has become depressed. 
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A definite link is established between the 
size of a family and a worker's mobility. 
Families are much larger today than they 
were 20 years ago, and figures based upon 
the 1950 census show that the migration 
rate among families with children is less 
than half the migration rate of families 
without children in comparable age groups. 

Industrial and personnel practices are 
also cited as factors tending to reduce labor 
mobility. Insistence of industry on reducing 
job turnover and organized labor's success 
in winning seniority rights, pension plans 
and severance pay have all served to stabilize 
the labor force at the expense of the migrat- 
ing jobseeker. 

“A worker takes obvious risks,” the report 
states, “in moving to a new locality. Usually 
a person who becomes unemployed puts all 
his efforts and financial resources into look- 
ing for work near home, relying on unem- 
ployment compensation for temporary sup- 
port. By the time he decides there are no 
local opportunities he is near the end of 
his financial reserves. A West Virginia wit- 
ness put the predicament this way: ‘It’s hard 
to go some place when you ain't got no 
money. It takes a little money to go some 
place to hunt a job, too.“ He may have heard 
of jobs many miles away, but he knows from 
the experience of others that he will be the 
first fired in a layoff if he is the last hired. 
If he is an older worker, he will have diffi- 
culty in finding any work at all. He knows 
that if he is unsuccessful, he will have, in 
addition to the expense of moving his fam- 
ily to the new location, the expense of moy- 
ing back. He knows, of course, he can go on 
alone, but this means family separation 
and perhaps family dislocation. Often he 
will have to spend everything he earns to 
take care of his own living expenses in the 
new location and have nothing to send 
home.” 

In his appearance before Senator Mc- 
CarTHY’s committee, a district supervisor of 
public assistance for five West Virginia 
counties testified: 

“I would like to talk about the results of 
unemployment. It is heartbreaking some- 
times, as I talk to these people in need, that 
our department is in the position that we 
cannot help them. They want work that 
produces; they don't want work that is 
merely set up as a plan instead of assistance. 

“A man came into the office not long ago 
and said: ‘Lady, I am not disabled, and I 
don't want assistance. But I am 45 years 
of age; I have two children in high school; 
the rest of my children are in the grades, 
and they can’t go to school because they 
don’t even have shoes.“ 

Teachers also testified and told of high 
absenteeism and dropouts because the chil- 
dren did not have the shoes or proper cloth- 
ing. In schools fortunate enough to have 
federally subsidized hot lunch programs—not 
all schools have them because some lack 
kitchen facilities—puplils often get their only 
Tull meal of the day there. One teacher said 
most of her pupils save portions of their 
lunches and milk for younger children at 
home. Another told of her pupils’ dislike of 
vacation periods because they never had 
enough to eat at home. It is little wonder 
that Congressmen from the area have pressed 
for a domestic point 4 program to aid their 
people. 

If poverty remains endemic to the de- 
pressed mining areas, it is by no means con- 
fined there. The lowest per capita incomes 
are still to be found in the rural areas. 
There unemployment is not as great a prob- 
lem as is underemployment, which the De- 
partment of Agriculture defines as “utiliza- 
tion of the human agent in economic activity 
that results in real earnings that are signifi- 
cantly less than are received by comparable 
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resources in other uses.“ It is estimated that 
1,200,000 farm males—almost one-quarter of 
the total number of farm males with in- 
come—are underemployed. 

In a report published last year, the De- 
partment of Labor reported that despite in- 
creases in earnings for nonagricultural 
wortxers the income of farmworkers con- 
tinued to decline. In 1957, annual average 
earnings of migratory workers for 131 days 
of farm and nonfarm labor was $859, as com- 
pared with $898 and 147 days for nonmigra- 
tory workers. In the face of the greatest 
burst of productivity in the Nation’s history, 
the relative economic status of hired farm- 
workers continues to deteriorate. 

Behind the statistics there is a sordid story 
of squalor, a story which was detailed at 
length by the National Advisory Committee 
on Farm Labor at a hearing held last year in 
Washington. 

There was the minister from Pompano 
Beach, Fla., who told of his experience among 
the migrants in that State: “Most camps 
are dilapidated shacks with large families 
living in one room with no windows. The 
toilet facilities are the outdoor privy type 
that are so filthy that many use the ground. 
The water supply is outside faucets with no 
water in the dwellings. Why should little 
children be forced to live in such filthy sur- 
roundings just because they were born in a 
migrant family?” 

The chairman of the National Child Labor 
Committee testified: “Children who work in 
agriculture do not suffer from the harmful 
effects of their labor alone. Their whole 
way of life is deprived. They suffer from 
poverty, community rejection, inadequate 
housing, unsanitary facilities, etc. * * + 
Nothing is done to help them occupational- 
ly—to give them the education, preparation 
or special help they need to become pro- 
ductive citizens.” 

A doctor from Corpus Christi, Texas, ap- 
peared: “The children of migrant parents 
are born into a world completely of their 
own. * * + If the child lives to be of school 
age, he could possibly go to many schools on 
different occasions at different places but he 
will never average more than 3 years of 
schooling in his lifetime. His world will be 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the 
Great Lakes to the Rio Grande. It will be 
his world, however, in that the only piece 
of property that he will ever own will be 
his grave. * * * I may be here because I 
am still haunted by the remembrance of a 
day 10 years ago when I found a dead 
mother with six children lying in the same 
bed, all covered with blood from the hem- 
orrhage of a dying tubercular mother. 

The continued existence of poverty of this 
sort in a nation that has amassed the great- 
est wealth in the history of the world must 
remain an affront to the American con- 
science. The poor, of course, will always be 
with us; but it is one thing to be poor be- 
cause we live in a society in which there is 
not enough to go around—it is quite a dif- 
ferent matter when we know there is enough 
to go around, when the poverty is the direct 
result of our national failure fully to utilize 
and develop human material resources which 
we have in abundance and which are the 
true sources of wealth. 

The migrants, for example, are not poor 
because of the nature of their work. They 
are migrant workers because they are poor. 
And they are roaming country roads not be- 
cause the farm economy needs them—they 
have no historical precedent in American 
life—but simply because of our failure to 
solve some of the basic social and economic 
problems of our time. Workers certainly 
would not subject themselves and their oe 
ilies to the vicissitudes of migratory life if 
other economic opportunities were available. 
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They are there because there is nowhere else 
to go. 

The casualization of the rural labor force 
has been given its greatest impetus by our 
inability to solve the farm problem. Agri- 
cultural economists in Washington have cen- 
tered their efforts on reducing surpluses and 
forcing prices upward by encouraging mar- 
ginal farmers to leave the land and seek jobs 
elsewhere. Industry, however, has not been 
able to absorb these displaced farmers, and 
they have, instead, joined the ranks of the 
farm laborers. 

We Americans are prodigious capital build- 
ers, but in our preoccupation with stocks and 
bonds and corporate wealth we have con- 
centrated our efforts in fields where our in- 
vestments will produce the fastest and best 
returns. As a result, our capital investments 
are unevenly distributed—some areas are 
booming, others are blighted. The problem 
of the distressed areas must be seen in this 
perspective, for the condition will persist as 
long as we fail to expand the productive ap- 
paratus at our command by investment of 
public capital to counteract the imbalance 
of private capital. 

We can, of course, continue to subsidize 
unproductive elements in our society 
through relief and welfare grants and make- 
work projects. But programs of this sort, 
though necessary in a society beset by peri- 
odic economic readjustments, will never solve 
the problem. What is needed is a compre- 
hensive social and economic program similar 
in approach to the TVA concept, a program 
which will upgrade an entire region and 
provide opportunities where none existed 
before. 

It is futile to expect industries to locate in 
distressed areas unless there are economic 
incentives for them to do so. Cheap and 
abundant power and water, freedom from 
floods and duststorms, adequate transporta- 
tion facilities and pleasant surroundings are 
some of the incentives which will attract 
industries and provide the diversified eco- 
nomic base so vitally needed in blighted 
rural and industrial areas. 

The programs which will provide such in- 
centives will not come from the private sec- 
tor of the economy, for its capital can be 
invested much more advantageously else- 
where. It is to the public sector of the 
economy that these distressed areas must 
look. The unhappy fate that has befallen 
area redevelopment legislation should not 
discourage Americans from pressing forward 
for a bold, imaginative national approach to 
the problem of chronic poverty. 

It is time that we faced up to the fact that 
the national economy is not truly served by 

considerations that block the full 
development of our physical wealth. In the 
long run, every dollar of public money in- 
vested in revitalizing undeveloped segments 
of our economy will pay high dividends in 
the creation of new wealth and opportuni- 
ties for the poor Americans who have been 
left far behind in the Nation’s march toward 
affluence, 


[From the St. Paul, (Minn.) Sunday Pioneer 
Press, Aug. 21, 1960] 
MILD-MANNERED, BEWILDERED OLD FOLKS FIND 
SELVES “DUMPED” Into MENTAL INSTITUTIONS 
(By Roger Green) 

One of the profound tragedies of Ameri- 
ca’s mental hospital system is that thousands 
upon thousands of old folks are being 
dumped into psychiatric wards along with 
the chronic insane. 

In ward after ward at three huge public 
mental institutions, I saw gentle, mild-man. 
nered old people—apparently quite normal 
except for minor eccentricities—sitting in 
meek resignation among babbling schizo- 
phrenics and brooding manic depressives. 
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Many of them are simply old, with no place 
else to go, no family willing to give them 
shelter and care for their simple needs. 

Some of them have had a mild stroke or 
their minds are confused by the effects of 
senility, But do they belong in a mental 
institution? 

“The usual pattern in this country seems 


to be for elderly patients, showing symptoms 


of delusional thinking, to come into a men- 
tal hospital and remain until they die,” says 
the American Psychiatric Association Jour- 
nal, 
“Many (old) people are now being classi- 
fied as psychotie who actually need nothing 
more than attention to their physical needs, 
their food, cleanliness, and so on. They will 
cause nobody much trouble, so they can be 
cared for quite easily in a facility other than 
a State hospital.” 

The APA, recognizing the red-hot contro- 
versy involved in the problem, adds: 

“But there is no better place to discharge 
our responsibility to the sick aged than 
the State hospital. Lacking proper facilities 
(elsewhere), we are in no position to say 
they do not belong in a public psychiatric 
hospital.” 

On another note, Dr. William F. Sheeley, 
APA project chief, declares: 

“The community is settling more and 
more senile persons into psychiatric wards 
formerly used only for younger mentally ill 


- patients. Some of these elderly people have 


psychoses or are pretty forgetful and con- 
Most of them simply need an old 
folks’ home. 

“We must begin a ruthless pruning job. 
We must return to the community those per- 
sons who are not really treatable and those 
who are not really (mentally) ill.” 

Several States, spurred by a combination 
of humanitarian motives and a desire to save 
tax money, are taking active steps to weed 
elderly nonmental cases out of State mental 
hospitals. 

The money-saving factor stems from the 
fact that oldsters confined in a State men- 
tal hospital cannot qualify for a Federal 
old age pension. 

However, if they are transferred to a nurs- 
ing home they promptly become entitled to 
Federal old-age benefits—and thus the State, 
instead of paying for the care of old folks 
in a State hospital, can shift part of the 
burden to the Federal Government. 

An Associated Press survey showed that 
Kentucky and Ohio, among other States, are 
moving in that direction. 

Kentucky recently tightened its policy of 
admitting to State hospitals only persons 
afflicted with mental illness and barring old 
age as sufficient cause for admission. 

The Blue Grass State has also launched a 
home-going program to place elderly patients 
who are not suffering from mental illness in 
boarding and nursing homes. 

In Ohio, Gov. Michael DiSalle is pushing 
a program to transfer as many as possible of 
the State’s 3,400 aged patients from State 
mental hospital to nursing homes where the 
Federal Government would pay about 52 per- 
cent of the cost. It would save the State 
several million dollars. 

Voicing concern over DiSalle’s policy, Dr. 
Robert A. Haines, Ohio director of mental 
hygiene, says many patients were not sent 
to mental hospitals originally because they 
were old but because they were mentally 
ill—and that they grew old in the institu- 
tions. 

It is, of course, true that many of the 
chronic mental cases—and they are the ones 
with the least hope of recovery—grew old 
behind the walls of State mental institutions. 
Many of them have been there for 30, 40, or 
50 years. 
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But it is also true, as noted by Dr. Ewald 
W. Busse, chairman of Duke University Medi- 
cal Center’s Department of Psychiatry, that 
“the proportion of elderly people in our men- 
tal hospitals is increasing at an alarming 
rate.” 

Dr. Leo H. Bartemeier, medical director at 
Seton Psychiatric Institution in Baltimore, 
Md., says: 

"The increasing admissions of the aged to 
our mental hospitals create a staggering 
problem.” 

Forty percent of all patients admitted to 
mental hospitals are over 60 years old. 
Thirty percent are over 65. In New York 
State, for example, nearly 30,000 out of the 
State’s 88,000 mental hospital patients are 
over 65 years old. 

What this means, in terms of human 
tragedy and expense to the Nation’s taxpay- 
ers, is underscored by a simple statistic: 94 
percent of all mental patients over 65 will 
remain in hospital until they die. 

How many of these old folks are genuine 
cases of mental illness—and how many are 
merely custodial cases, heartlessly dumped 
into the hospital as the cheapest and easiest 
way out—is anybody's guess. 

Dr, Winfred Overholser, 68, longtime super- 
intendent of the Federal Government's St. 
Elizabeths Mental Hospital in Washington, 
D.C., told the writer: 

“There is no question that the old folks 
are increasing among our mental hospital 
patients. One reason is that our general 
population is getting older and there are now 
more old folks. 

“More serious is the fact that we have a 
cliff-dwelling population, we live in apart- 
ments and row houses. So a slight disturb- 
ance by an older person leads to complaints 
and the family reacts by sending the offender 
off to a mental hospital.” 
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[From the February 1956, issue of the Amer- 
ican Journal of Public Health] 
COMPARISONS OF VARIOUS METHODS OF ESTI- 

MATING THE PREVALENCE OF CHRONIC DISEASE 

IN A COMMUNITY—THE HUNTERDON COUNTY 

STUDY 
(By Ray E. Trussell, M.D., F. AP. H. A.; Jack 

Elinson, Ph. D.; and Morton L. Levin, M.D., 

F. A. P. H. A. 

This is a preliminary report upon a few 
observations of methodological significance 
to morbidity surveys. The findings pre- 
sented have resulted from a survey of the 
prevalence and needs of individuals with ill- 
ness and disability in an essentially rural 
population. It was conducted by the 
Hunterdon Medical Center in Hunterdon 
County, N.J., during a 3-year period, 1952- 
55. The original plans for two such sur- 
veys—one urban and one rural—were de- 
veloped for the commission on chronic ill- 
ness when one of the authors was director.’ 

The Hunterdon survey was one of the com- 
ponents of the long-range program of the 
commission which sponsored this rural 
study, assisted with consultation and minor 
financial participation, and carried out the 
parallel urban study in Baltimore, Md. The 
Hunterdon survey also was sponsored by and 
assisted with extensive staff participation 
from the New Jersey State Department of 
Health. A major portion of all studies and 
analysis of findings has been the responsibil- 
ity of the National Opinion Research Center. 
Primary financial support was provided by 
the Commonwealth Fund which also made a 
substantial grant to the commission to en- 
able completion of the urban survey. 
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The rural survey was made under the 
overall direction of one of the authors? who 
was serving also as director of the Hunterdon 
Medical Center. The National Opinion Re- 
search Center participation has been guided 
by a senior study director.“ 

The survey findings are extensive and will 
deal also with the large gap between needs, 
as determined by team evaluation, and ac- 
tual utilization. The data currently are 
being assembled into a sizable report which 
probably will not appear in final form before 
early summer of 1956. However, certain 
methodological facts are already evident. 
They are selected as of particular interest, 
because of their relevance to our very realis- 
tic need for better epidemiologic understand- 
ing of many long-term illnesses through ac- 
curate determination of prevalence and in- 
cidence in the population at large. 

In the literature our present knowledge of 
prevalence and incidence is an accumulation 
of several approaches, such as household in- 
terviews; study of physician, institutional, 
and organizational records; and multiple 
screening. Much use has been made of data 
provided through an interview of a lay 
respondent by a nonmedical interviewer in 
a home setting where the cooperation of the 
respondent has to be solicited and is volun- 
tary, Additional information has been pro- 
vided by personal health diaries and by ques- 
tioning physicians who have been asked to 
confirm, alter, or supplement diagnoses re- 
ported by their patients in household inter- 
views. Multiple screening of large numbers 
of self-selected individuais, presumably well, 
has yielded much data which are suggestive 
but difficult to evaluate. 

How valid are the statements made in 
household interviews and by physicians 
named as attending the reported conditions? 
What volume of disabling or potentially dis- 
abling conditions is not suspected as the 
result of multiple screening? Can a self- 
administered questionnaire be distributed to 
a population at large and return useful but 
less expensively acquired data? Partial or 
substantial answers to such questions are 
emerging from the Hunterdon County and 
Baltimore surveys. Three sets of observa- 
tions now available from the rural study 
are presented at this time. 


SURVEYED POPULATION 


Enough descriptive data will be listed here 
to provide an overall picture of the popula- 
tion studied. Hunterdon County covers 
about 435 square miles stretching irregularly 
along the Delaware River in northern New 
Jersey. It is an area of farms, woodlands, 
small boroughs, rural townships, and a few 
small industries. In the 1950 census (total 
population 42,7386) the 26 municipalities 
making up the county had populations rang- 
ing from 486 to 4,467 with only 2 of 2,500 
people or more. The county seat of Fleming- 
ton is located midway between New York 
City and Philadelphia, 50 miles in either 
direction, and 23 miles north of Trenton, 
the State capital. 

The year covered by the survey as the 
primary study period was a year (midpoints 
1951-52) in which the county was served by 
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approximately 25 general practitioners, 12 
school and public health nurses, 2 small 
voluntary agencies (dental and turbercu- 
losis), and a traveling mental hygiene clinic. 
The county had no community hospital, no 
health department, no diagnostic facilities, 
and no specialists practicing within its 
boundaries. 

Detailed population analyses are not es- 
sential to the present report. However, by 
comparison with the State as a whole, Hunt- 
erdon residents were above the median age, 
had a higher percent above age 65, a lower 
percent of nonwhite, a slightly lower aver- 
age of persons per household, a lower median 
number of years in school, 10 percent less 
engaged in manufacturing, $700 less per 
family median income and 11 percent more 
than the State median of families with in- 
come of less than $2,000 annually. The 
county population was classified as rural 
farm, 22.9 percent; rural nonfarm, 59.5 per- 
cent; and urban, 17.6 percent. The popula- 
tion is not a homogeneous grouping of rural 
residents. 

SURVEY PLANS 


The survey steps as planned and the prin- 
cipal reasons for their inclusion are sum- 
marized as follows: 

Phase 1: The utilization of a self-admin- 
istered questionnaire was undertaken for two 
reasons. First, to determine the usefulness 
of such a questionnaire; second, to give every 
resident in the county an equal opportunity 
to participate in the survey and thus in the 
development of policies governing their local 
medical center based on findings of the sur- 
vey. This step required that a self-adminis- 
tered questionnaire for each member of each 
family in the county be delivered to each 
household and returned on a voluntary basis. 
It was estimated that there were about 13,000 
families with more than 43,000 members. 

Phase 2: Following the use of the self- 
administered questionnaire, the county pop- 
ulation was to be surveyed on an area prob- 
ability sampling basis through the use of 
household interviews. The minimum goal 
for this step was to secure health histories 
from 4,000 family units. This number had 
been selected to give an estimated yield of 
at least 2,000 persons with chronic“ dis- 
eases. These families, since they would be 
representative of the county, would form 
the base for the next three steps of the 
survey. Each interview was to encompass 
the entire family health history within a 
single folder. It would attempt to ascertain 
for that family by a variety of question 
approaches the maximum amount of in- 
formation available through a single inter- 
view about illness, disability, individuals in 
an institution, deaths in the family, and a 
variety of other details all pertaining to the 
12 months preceding the interview. 

Phase 3: In an attempt to ascertain the 
yield of information which could be secured 
by questioning physicians attending a rural 
population the third step of the survey was 
to be confidential communication with the 
physicians named by a sample of the indi- 
viduals reporting illnesses. The informa- 
tion to be sought here was primarily diag- 
nostic to allow for coding and comparison 
with findings reported through the self- 
administered questionnaire, personal inter- 
view questionnaire, medical examination, and 
multiple screening. One interesting method- 
ological step was that half of the physicians 
were told what had been reported in the 
household interview, the other half were 
not. 

The three approaches to ascertaining the 
health status of a population, as described, 
are not new in the field of morbidity sur- 
veys except for the completeness of the in- 
terview approach and certain built-in meth- 
odological studies. Similar projects, some 
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on & much larger scale except for the self- 
administered questionnaire step, have been 
well documented elsewhere. The added 
steps made possible through the Hunterdon 
study are described in the following: 

Phase 4: From among the total number 
of individuals listed in the household inter- 
views, subsamples of stratified groups were 
to be drawn representing the various kinds 
of illness and disability reported, as well as 
individuals for whom no illness was reported. 
A total of 1,000 individuals was to be exam- 
ined. These individuals were to be offered 
a complete evaluation by a team consisting 
of physicians, social worker, and public 
health nurse, together with such other con- 
sultants as they might need. The objective 
of the team was to define, with every resource 
available, the problems facing each of these 
1,000 individuals and their families; what 
care they should have had in the past 12 
months; and what optimum care for them 
would consist of in the next 12 months. The 
problems found were to be classified in a 
variety of ways in their relation to degree of 
disability, rehabilitative potential, preventa- 
bility, employment, income, school attend- 
ance, and other community concerns. 

Phase 5: From the 4,000 families not only 
the 1,000 individuals referred to in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, but also 8,000 presumably 
well individuals above age 16 at time of inter- 
view were to be offered multiple screening 
in an effort to detect certain nonmanifest 
chronic diseases. 


THE SURVEY * 


Of basic importance to any such survey is 
the voluntary participation of the public. 
Without cooperation from adequate numbers 
of individuals, both lay and professional, the 
results of a survey are of limited value. 
Prior to the five steps of the survey it was 
necessary to obtain clearance with appro- 
priate groups, insure the general alerting 
and cooperation of the public, followed by 
the steps of mapping, census taking, and 
division of the county into 900 areas as a 
basis for sampling. 

In summary, setting the stage for the sur- 
vey involved securing approval of the board 
of trustees of the Hunterdon Medical Cen- 
ter, the county medical society, and the 
public health advisory committee of the 
medical center. Letters of endorsement were 
received from the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the American Hospital Association, and 
the State medical society. Five hundred 
schoolchildren, teachers, and other volun- 
teers brought up to date or created large- 
scale maps of each of the 26 municipalities 
and secured a census listing in each of 900 
areas into which the county was divided by 
delimiting certain natural boundaries, such 
as roads, rivers, and railroads. More than 
40 public gatherings were addressed to orient 
organizations to the survey. Press and radio 
support of the project was generous. The 
entire county medical society membership 
signed a statement urging the public to 
cooperate and this document was photo- 
stated and published by all local newspapers. 
Every paper serving the area carried an edi- 
torial encouraging public participation. The 
project was influenced by the fact that the 
entire county was constructively involved 
in the creation of the Hunterdon Medical 
Center to which at least 75 percent of fami- 
lies had contributed and which was now con- 
ducting the survey. 

With this as a background the five phases 
of the survey were activated in the spring 


4 Credit by title cannot be giyen here to the 
many staff members, consultants, and volun- 
teers who performed the survey, but all are 
appropriately recognized in the final report. 
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of 1952 when 600 volunteers delivered ques- 
tionnaires to households throughout the 
county. This was followed by 35 trained 
interviewers attempting to secure health 
histories during the summer from a third of 
the families in the county; by communica- 
tion with a sample of physicians named by 
these families; by an intensive effort to 
evaluate by team approach subsamples of 
the stratified interviewed population; and 
by an invitation to go through multiple 
screening extended to all reportedly well peo- 
ple (above age 16) in the same families 
This process required 5 months of full-scale 
planning and pretesting, 26 months of in- 
tensive survey work, and 6 months of wind- 
ing up. At least a year will be required for 
analysis and report writing. 

The productivity of the five steps was as 
follows: (1) From the 43,000 individuals to 
whom self-administered questionnaires were 
delivered, 23,900 were returned (56 per- 
cent); (2) 4,246 families (13,113 individuals) 
were interviewed representing 91 percent of 
all sought; (3) 329 physicians (by ques- 
tionnaire regarding 1,569 patients) reported 
conditions, 86 percent of the physicians to 
whom verification forms were mailed re- 
plied, 70 percent of the total number of 
forms mailed out were returned filled out 
by the cooperating physicians; (4) 846 indi- 
viduals representing 72 percent of the dif- 
ferential probability sample sought were 
given a complete medical, social, and nurs- 
ing evaluation; and (5) 2,679 individuals 
presumably well were multiple screened 
from the same families, representing 34 per- 
cent of the 7,953 whose participation was 
requested. 

METHODOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 

Three selected methodological observa- 
tions which have significance for morbidity 
surveys have been chosen from among 
many for presentation. 

1. Validation of a household interview by 
written questionnaires sent to physicians 
named as having attended the reported con- 
ditions. 

It has been common practice to request 
information from physicians named by re- 
spondents in household interviews. The 
physician customarily has been told that 
what the patient said was wrong. He has 
been asked to confirm or alter the patient's 
diagnosis and to list or even checklist other 
conditions that were present. This proce- 
dure of telling the physician what the pa- 
tient said has been questioned. Such a 
step has been regarded as destroying the 
independent nature of this way of securing 
morbidity data. Among other built-in 
steps, the Hunterdon study was designed to 
examine this question of the contamination 
of criteria. 

As the third step in the survey, the inter- 
view folders from a sample of interviewed 
families were selected for medical verifica- 
tion. These were randomly divided into two 
groups of equal size and simple question- 
naires were prepared for each physician 
named as having attended the conditions re- 
ported. The questionnaires were identical 
except that in half the cases the physician 
was not advised of what the patient had re- 
ported in the household interview. 

Thus, 165 envelopes containing 651 ques- 
tionnaires (1 for each condition) went to 
the 165 physicians named in half the family 
folders selected: these forms (form A) in- 
cluded the patient’s reported diagnosis. As a 
control, 164 physicians received 687 forms 
(form B) representing the physician-at- 
tended illnesses in the second half of the 
family folders, but were not told what had 
been reported in the household interviews. 
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All physicians received identical explanatory 
and followup letters and returned the forms 
with approximately equal degrees of coopera- 
tion. 

The returns were matched according to a 
code which allowed for seven types of agree- 
ment. The matching was done by a physi- 
cian and a statistician working as a team and 
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according to rules which will be described in 
detail in the full survey report. Table 1 sum- 
marizes the results of this part of the survey. 

The most striking differences found were 
that when the physician was not informed 
of the patient's reported diagnosis his own 
diagnosis agreed with the patient less often 
but he reported new conditions more fre- 
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quently. The causes for these differences 
cannot be documented. The data also will 
be analyzed further in terms of selected 
diseases. The implications for morbidity 
surveys, while not clear, deserve study. 

2. Validation of household interviews by 
medical examination of a sample of respond- 
ents. 


TABLE 1.—Relative productivity of 2 types of written questionnaires sent to physicians named in household interviews as having attended 


respondent reported conditions 


Form A—Physicians informed of diagnoses reported by 
patients 


Degree of agreement 2 patient and 


Form B—Physicians not 82 of diagnoses reported by 
s 


pat 


physic: 
Number of Comment Number of Comment 
conditions conditions 
r —— A 320 268 
2. Olose 164 122 


3. General 

4. Vague or POT TE EE 

5. 9 statement by physician on diag- 
Osis stated by patient. 

6. Reported by patient only. 8 

7. New condition reported by physician only... 


27 528 confirmed in some degree equal 92 percent. 


48 not confirmed equal 8 percent 


Equal 22 new conditions for every 100-patient 
8 conditions, 


31 confirmed in some degree equal 75 percent. 


145 not confirmed equal 25 percent. 


= Equal 48 new conditions for every 100-patient 
reported conditions, 


Nore.—This table is based on a study of those forms returned by physicians. Both A and B forms were returned in approximately equal numbers—75 and 72 percent, 


respectively. 


A total of 4,246 Hunterdon families were 
interviewed by 35 trained and supervised in- 
terviewers, the interviews requiring from 30 
minutes to 6 hours and averaging about 114 
hours. The questionnaires used inquired for 
each member of the family about illness, in- 
jury, or other conditions on the day before 
the interview, during the 4 weeks preceding 
and during the past year. They then covy- 
ered a lengthy symptoms list, persons in 
institutions, deaths, and a long list of dis- 
eases by name. 

The 13,113 individuals were then divided 
into 6 strata, ranging from people in insti- 
tutions to people with no complaints, and the 
6 groups were sampled at differential rates 
for team evaluation. The goal was 1,000 
examinees, the yield was 846 representing 72 
percent of all whose names were drawn. 
This degree of success was achieved after 
1% years of hard work. The story of re- 
cruitment of a sample for examinations is a 
saga in itself but cannot be recounted here. 


The examinations were made in the Hun- 
terdon Medical Center by the full-time staff, 
a group of accredited specialists with faculty 
appointments in New York University-Belle- 
vue Medical Center, Responsibility for all 
studies was carried by two specialists in in- 
ternal medicine and one in pediatrics. These 
physicians had unlimited access to labora- 
tory and radiologic services and informal and 
formal consultation from the other full- 
time and visiting consultants. For example, 
a review of every 8th examination record 
shows that for 105 persons there were (in 
addition to routine pelvic examinations of 
adult women by the gynecologist) 95 formal 
consultations and 1,195 tests. Two hundred 
families were the subject of detailed study 
in the home by experienced social workers. 
All examinees were reviewed by the social 
workers and the public health nurse con- 
sultant. Finally, a team conference resulted 
in an extensive schedule of evaluation which 


is the basis for the next two comparisons 
with data previously secured through house- 
hold interviews. 

Although the survey will report in large 
measure on prevalence data and needs for 
care, reference is made here only to some 
problems of measuring morbidity. These 
comparisons provide a substantial basis for 
estimating overnumeration and undernu- 
meration in morbidity surveys when a multi- 
approach questionnaire is used in household 
interviews. 

A. Overreporting by the respondent in the 
household interview. (This section records 
how successful the team was in verifying in 
some degree what the lay respondents had 
reported to the interviewers.) 

When family reported conditions are con- 
sidered in 21 major classifications, the fol- 
lowing order in proportion of match with 
clinically evaluated conditions emerges as 
presented in table 2. 


TABLE 2.—Validation of household interviews by medical examination of a sample of respondents (total 846) 
A. PROPORTION-OF-MATOH FOR FAMILY REPORTED CONDITIONS WITH SUBSEQUENT MEDICAL DETERMINATION 


Percent | Total cases Percent 
teh! reported matching 
Order | Classification of condition (all conditions reported | clinically | in — — Order | Classification of condition (all conditions reported | clinically 
in family interview) valua! inter view in family interview) evaluated 
conditions (un: conditions 
(weighted) weighted) (weighted) 
1 | Diseases of the eye. a — n 3 Other se yew of the digestives system ....-------<- 48 
5 ho: ti d alit; ers. of the nervous system. 45 
FFF i EOE SORE 85 28 16 | Diseases of the skin and cellular tissue 34 
4 | Rheumatic fever and heart diseases 166 17 
6 Neoplan 2... anon 75 67 20 
6 Other — in the circulatory system. 65 198 18 21 
7 | Diseases of the ear. . 57 19 23 
8 | Diseases of the 88 system 61 97 20 19 
9 P e 1 21 13 
10 | Other impetrinents including congeni 
1¹ Oee endocrine, metabolic, and nutritional dis- = 77 AT ENSE a shes dunes cuidate 47 
G TNO aaa i 
12 —.— of bones and organs of movement 138 
13 | Dental and other diseases of buccal cavity and 
o EG SF — 53 127 


For convenience and ease of reference we 
may arbitrarily place all classifications of 
family reported conditions into four groups 
(according to overall proportion of match): 
well matched—80 percent, or higher; fairly 
matched—60-79 percent; poorly matched 
40-50 percent; and badly matched—less 
than 40 percent. 

Under the above arbitrary limits we can 
say that only for diseases of the eye, men- 
tal, psychoneurotic, and personality dis- 
orders, diabetes, and rheumatic fever and 


heart diseases are family reports relatively 
“well” matched with clinical evaluation. 
Acute conditions reported in the family 
interview cannot be expected to match 
clinically evaluated conditions established 
20 months after the family interview. We 
find, therefore, relatively “bad” propor- 
tions of match for infective and parasitic 
diseases, diseases of the respiratory system, 
injuries and poisonings, and diseases of the 
skin, 
Vaguely reported conditions, including 
symptomatic descriptions, are also relatively 


“badly” matched with clinically evaluated 
conditions. Reported anemias, too, are 
relatively “badly” matched. 

Conditions which were characterized in 
the family interview by some index of seri- 
ousness, such as “keeping a person from 
his ordinary activities yesterday” or “leay- 
ing a handicap or defect” or “still bother- 
ing“ were less likely to be overreported. 
Similarly hospitalized and medically at- 
tended conditions were less likely to be 
overreported. 


1960 
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‘ TABLE 3 
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B. PROPORTION-OF-MATOH FOR OONDITIONS FOUND BY MEDICAL EXAMINATION OF 86 PEOPLE WITH CONDITIONS PREVIOUSLY 
REPORTED BY FAMILY (FOR CONDITIONS BELIEVED BY OLINIOIAN TO HAVE BEEN PRESENT IN PERIOD COVERED BY FAMILY 
INTERVIEW) 


Classification of condition 


ear’ and ic 

Anemiss and other diseases of the blood. 
Diseases of the respiratory system 
Diseases of the nervous system 
ing and poisonings_........-.-...- 
her diseases of the digestive system 

of 2 and organs of ae 

Other diseases of circulatory sys! 


Mental, psychoneurotic, and * disorders 


family found by family found Dy 
re clinical Classification of condition reported clinica! 
(weighted) | "tan Gweighted) | (ane 
w un- W. 
weighted) weighted) 
64 30 || Diseases of the eye 20 470 
56 83 || Infective and itie 16 73 
54 51 || Diseases of skin and cellular tissue. 20 70 
39 288 || Dental and other diseases of buccal 11 192 
39 8 || Diseases of genitourinary system 11 230 
3 38 108 || Other impairments, inclu 10 
8 37 85 o ects eek eeshans aces 10 151 
a 32 83 || Other endocrine, metabolic, and nutritional diseases 6 183 
s 31 180 || Symptoms, senility, and other ill-defined conditions, and 
a 30 197 ra r sates 4 82 
26 320 — 
zal 22 153 aA Oe eee a T oe rN 22 3, 100 


TABLE 4.—Comparison of the total number of conditions reported in family interviews with the total number of conditions found by medical 
examination of a sample of 846 respondents (unweighted data) 


Classification of condition 


Diseases of the eye 
Mental . and 


oer 


Other diseases of the circulatory system. 
Diseases of the e: 
i ae of 4 — 3 system. 
Allergic dise 
10 | Other impairments, including congenital. 
11 | Other endocrine, ‘metabolic, and nutri- 
tional diseases 
12 | Diseases of bones and organs of movement 


29 22528 


Number Number 
reported | found 


Difference || Order 


Classification of condition 


Number | Number | Differ- 
reported 


found ence 


145 
192 
46 180 
28 30 +2 15 | Diseases of the nervous system 82 85 
166 288 +122 16 | Diseases of the skin and cellular tissue. 74 70 — +42 
67 151 +84 17 memei senility, and other ill-defined 
198 320 +122 Ste. A 205 82 —123 
57 83 +26 18 | Injuries and poisoning ss 62 83 +21 
$7 230 +133 19 | Diseases of the respiratory system. 223 108 —115 
59 5¹ —8 20 | Anemias and other diseases of the Base 33 8 -25 
101 66 —35 21 | Infective and parasitic diseases 90 73 —17 
37 1 +146 —(vy —ͤ— E. Fae 2, 206 3,100 „ 
138 197 +59 


B. Underreporting by the respondent in 
the household interview. (This section re- 
cords what proportion of conditions dis- 
covered by team evaluation had been 
reported previously in the household inter- 
view.) 

As shown in table 3, less than one-fourth 
(22 percent) of the conditions found by 
clinical evaluation was matched with con- 
ditions reported in the family interview. 
This proportion-of-match is for clinically 
evaluated conditions believed by the exam- 
ining clinician to have been present in the 
period covered by the family interview 
and which presumably should have been 
reported. 

The proportion-of-match for clinically 
evaluated conditions varied greatly by type 
of condition. For diabetes, one out of three 
eases found by clinical evaluation was not 
reported in the family interview. Six out of 
ten cases of clinically evaluated heart con- 
ditions were not reported in the family in- 
terview. Three-fourths of the clinically 
evaluated “mental, psychoneurotic, and per- 
sonality disorders” were unreported in the 
family interview. Nine out of ten neoplasms 
established by clinical evaluation were un- 
reported in the family interview. 

It was felt that this rather low proportion- 
of-match was perhaps not entirely attribut- 
able to failure of the family interview re- 
spondent to report known conditions or even 
to ignorance of existing conditions, but that 
a substantial part of the discrepancy might 
be attributed to the thoroughness of the 
clinical examination and the meticulousness 
of the clinicians in their reporting of minor 
and unimportant conditions. In order to 
confine the analysis to the more significant 
conditions, a comparison was made between 
clinical findings and family reports for those 
conditions only which clinicians considered 
to be + + currently or potentially dis- 
abling * * *” or which had been disabling 
in the year preceding the clinical examina- 


tion. Two-thirds of the clinically evaluated 
conditions believed to have existed in the 
family interview year were considered by 
clinicians as disabling in the sense described. 

The overall proportion-of-match for dis- 
abling clinically evaluated conditions was 
not importantly higher than for nondisa- 
bling clinically evaluated conditions (24 per- 
cent as against 18 percent). 

Finally, table 4 is presented to compare 
the total number of conditions reported in 
family interviews for 846 individuals com- 
pared with what was found in medical ex- 
aminations. (The reader is cautioned that 
this is an unweighted table and cannot be 
used for computation of rates or percent- 
ages.) 

COMMENT 

The data presented here are subject of 
course to much explanation which will be 
included in the final report. While these 
observations are brief (and much more de- 
tailed analyses will be reported subse- 
quently), they are thought provoking with 
respect to the problem of securing accurate 
morbidity data. Surveys such as the Hunt- 
erdon and Baltimore studies are expensive, 
time consuming, and difficult. No attempt 
is made in this brief report to discuss epi- 
demiologic studies of long-term illness, but 
the problems of accurate measurement of 
prevalence and incidence are evident and 
will require large-scale planning and financ- 
ing for their further elucidation. 

The data at hand suggest that for chronic 
disease household interviews may be ex- 
pected at best to provide minimum esti- 
mates of morbidity. 


EXHIBIT 2 
CoLUMBIA, Mo., August 18, 1960. 
To the MISSOURIAN: 
The Columbia Missourian of August 16 


carried a news story concerning a research 
in aging in which I participated during the 


past year. The story was based on informa- 
tion contained in a news release from the 
American Medical Association, This news 
release was presumably sent to many news- 
papers over the country. By use of my 
name (and the names of other participating 
sociologists) there is the implication that 
Isupport the conclusions of the AMA; name- 
ly, that the study “proves that the great 
majority of Americans over 65 are capably 
financing their own health care and prefer 
to do it on their own, without Federal Goy- 
ernment intervention.” I did not authorize 
the use of my name, nor does the study sup- 
port such conclusions. 

My participation in the research was only 
to the extent of supervising the interviewing 
of 80 persons living in rural sections of cen- 
tral Missouri. This project was planned and 
directed at Emory University, and I had 
nothing to do with the planning and sam- 
pling procedures, the tabulation of data, or 
the formal presentation of conclusions, Pre- 
sumably the American Medical Association 
was given access to the data to use as it 
desired. The data are being used decep- 
tively for political purposes. 

The interviews in this study were entirely 
with noninstitutionalized white persons 
selected from different sections of the coun- 
try. This meant that persons receiving old- 
age assistance, or in institutions for the 
aged, were not included in the sample of 
persons interviewed. Nor were Negroes. 
Thus the persons interviewed represented, 
in a sense, the financial “elite” of the older 
population. By definition the poorest seg- 
ment of the aged group was excluded from 
the study. This is perfectly defensible if it 
is clearly understood, and stated, that the 
noninstitutionalized white population does 
not represent a cross-section of the older 
people in the country. 

The AMA news release, intentionally or 
otherwise, ignored these qualifications. In- 
stead, it has presented data on a limited and 
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restricted sample of older persons as if this 
sample were representative of the aged 
population in general. For this reason the 
statements in the AMA news release are both 
misleading and deceptive. The average 
newspaper reader would probably not be suf- 
ficiently informed to detect this deception. 

For the reasons stated above I object to 
the unauthorized use of my name in AMA 
propaganda. 

Sincerely, 
NoEL P, Gist, 
Professor of Sociology. 
Avucusr 17, 1960. 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill, 

GENTLEMEN; This morning's press carried 
a news story which, by implication if not 
by explicit statement, indicated my endorse- 
ment of the position of the American Medi- 
cal Association regarding medical care for 
the aged in this country. I have also seen a 
copy of the news release, for August 15, upon 
which the story was based. Although I par- 
ticipated in a study of aging to the extent of 
supervising the interviewing of a sample of 
rural residents in Missouri, I assume no re- 
sponsibility whatever for any analysis made 
of the data or any conclusions by other per- 
sons. 

Last fall Prof. James Wiggins, of Emory 
University, wrote me inquiring if I would 
be willing to supervise the interviewing of 
80 noninstitutionalized persons in rural com- 
munities of central Missouri, using, he said, 
a schedule that was under preparation in his 
office. He did not indicate the specific pur- 
pose of the study except to say that it was 
a national survey; nor did he indicate the 
source of the funds, except that a grant had 
been received from a foundation. I agreed 
to have the interviews conducted, and used 
the small stipend to employ my son and 
daughter-in-law to do the actual interview- 
ing. We completed our part of the assign- 
ment and returned the schedules to him, 
properly filled out, some time in April, 

I had nothing to do with the tabulations 
and analyses, nor did I see any of the data 
other than the information which we gath- 
ered in this area. Therefore I do not nec- 
essarily support the conclusions that some 
have drawn from the study. Yet the news 
release, by the use of my name as a pro- 
fessional sociologist (and also the names of 
several other sociologists) undoubtedly 
leaves the impression that I endorse the con- 
clusions presented in the news release of 
the AMA. This is entirely misleading. I 
do nothing of the sort. I was at no time 
consulted about the use of my name for 
what is clearly political propaganda of the 
American Medical Association. 

I do not know how adequate the sampling 
procedures were in the study, since the 
sample was presumably drawn at Emory Uni- 
versity. But it was quite obvious to us that 
the questionnaire sent to us was a very poor 
one, and seemed to be devised by amateurs 
in research. But since we agreed to do the 
interviewing for the project we completed 
the assignment. If I had known that this 
study was to be used for political propaganda 
I should not have undertaken it at the out- 
set. 

Very truly yours, 
NoEL P. Gist, 
Professor of Sociology. 


FINDINGS REGARDING HEALTH FOR THE AGED— 
CORNELL STUDY OF OCCUPATIONAL RE- 
TIREMENT 
In reporting on their longitudinal “Study 

of Occupational Retirement,” Profs. Gordon 

F. Streib and Wayne E. Thompson have in 

all of their work stressed the fact that al- 

though their sample includes people from 
throughout the country and from all walks 
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of life, it cannot be considered represent- 
ative of the older population of the United 
States. They acknowledge that their sample 
is relatively more afluent and in relatively 
better health than the older population. At 
the same time, the Cornell sample seems to 
be similar to the Wiggins and Schoeck 
sample. For example, in the fourth wave of 
the Cornell study, which included responses 
from over 2,000 older persons, the question 
was asked: “How would you rate your health 
at the present time?” Sixty-five percent 
said “good” or “excellent,” 29 percent said 
“fair,” 5 percent said “poor” or “very poor,” 
and 1 percent did not reply. This compares 
with 61 percent, 29 percent, and 10 percent, 
respectively, in the Wiggins and Schoeck 
paper. Also, like the Wiggins and Schoeck 
study, the Cornell study includes almost no 
one receiving public assistance, although 
unlike the Wiggins and Schoeck study this 
was not done intentionally. 

However, when the Cornell respondents 
were asked: “Do you think that most retired 
people are able to take care of their medical 
expenses themselyes?” more than one-half 
replied that they did not think so. 

Moreover, when these people were asked: 
“Who do you think should provide for the 
older person who has stopped working if he 
needs help in meeting his medical ex- 
penses?” the modal response was “the Fed- 
eral Government,” and a considerable major- 
ity indicated some form of governmental 
support—Federal, State, or local. 

Aucust 17, 1960. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
GERONTOLOGY. 

Mr, SIDNEY SPECTOR, 

Chief Staff Investigator, U.S. Senate Sub- 
committee on Problems of the Aging and 
Aged, Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. SPECTOR: This is in reply to your 
request for an evaluative comment on the 
paper presented by Prof. James W. Wiggins 
before the social research division of the 
Fifth International Congress of Gerontology 
held in San Francisco August 7 to 12. 

I have read the paper and was in the 
audience when Professor Wiggins made his 
presentation. I was astonished at the data 
and conclusions reported, The basic figures 
on income, assets, health status differ by as 
much as 100 percent from those reported 
by other studies during the past decade and 
from figures available through such standard 
sources or the Bureau of the Census, the 
Current Population Survey, and the National 
Health Survey. 

In view of the magnitude of these differ- 
ences, it seems to me that the results of 
the survey should be rigorously compared 
with data reported from commonly accepted 
sources, that the wording and form the 
questions asked should be reported and 
studied and that the method and nature of 
the sample should be subjected to careful 
scrutiny. If it is true, as has been re- 
ported, that public assistance recipients, 
nonwhite persons, and residents of institu- 
tions were excluded, these facts should be 
prominently stated. Allowing for overlap 
among them, these three groups account for 
close to 20 percent of the older population. 
Since these groups have, almost by defini- 
tion, the lowest incomes, the least assets, 
and the poorest health, their exclusion nec- 
essarily results in a marked overstatement 
of the health and income status of the 
older population. 

Modern social research methods, properly 
employed, lend themselves to obtaining valid 
and consistent results in most areas of in- 
quiry. It is possible, also to subject most 
procedures and results to severe tests when- 
ever there is a question as to accuracy of 
results. As a first step in evaluating the 
present study, it would seem essential to 
compare the age, sex, marital status, color, 
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and nativity, educational, and income com- 
position of the study sample with the known 
composition of the total older population as 
revealed by well-tested and proven sources. 
Then I believe the precise method of select- 
ing the sample geographically should be re- 
ported and the result compared with the 
known geographical and urban-rural distri- 
bution of the older population. These are 
all matters which one would have expected 
to find in the initial report of the survey. No 
doubt they will be covered when final data 
are presented. 

Data such as these are often used as bases 
for action on the part of public and volun- 
tary organizations. It is essential, there- 
fore, from the point of view of the older pop- 
ulation and for the welfare of our whole so- 
ciety, that they be of irreproachable ac- 
curacy. 

Sincerely, 
CLARK TInnrrrs, 
Chairman, Executive Committee 
jor the Americas, 
LAFAYETTE, IND., August 19, 1960. 
Senator Par McNamara, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Aging, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

The New York Times, under a Chicago, 
August 14 dateline, carries a story by Austin 
C. Wehrwein headlined, “Aged Said To Bar 
U.S. Health Aid.” This story refers to and is 
based upon a survey conducted by Profs. 
James W. Wiggins and Helmut Schoeck of 
Emory University in Atlanta, Ga., a report 
of which was presented at the recently con- 
cluded Fifth International Congress of 
Gerontology held in San Francisco August 
7-12, 1960. Since I was the coorganizer of 
the section on “Population and Social Or- 
ganization” in which the Wiggins-Schoeck 
paper was presented, I feel compelled to tell 
you something of the way in which the paper 
came to be included in the section, and the 
reaction of the scientists present at the Con- 
gress who participated in the section. I 
should add that the other coorganizer of this 
section was Dr. Pierre Naville of Paris, 
France, who had nothing to do with the 
Wiggins-Schoeck paper, nor was he even able 
to attend the conference. Thus, I was the 
person solely responsible for including the 
paper in our section. 

I first learned of the survey when one of 
the survey interviewers (from Denver), 
wrote me suggesting that she might do a 
paper on her section of the study. I wrote 
back to her suggesting that for an inter- 
national meeting, such a paper might be 
inappropriate, but that the report of the 
total study might be of some interest to 
us, and I then wrote to Professor Wiggins 
to that effect. On March 11, 1960, Professor 
Wiggins wrote me that they were “attempt- 
ing to get an accurate picture of several as- 
pects of the lives of ‘normal’ persons past 65, 
through the use of a national sample of this 
population.” On March 29, 1960, I wrote 
Professor Wiggins inviting him to present a 
paper on his study at the International Con- 
gress of Gerontology, and suggested that 
“the very title ‘A Profile of the Aging— 
U.S.A.’ would seem to fit very well into an 
international meeting. I would hope your 
paper would set out this profile, perhaps 
contrasting it with other work a la the ‘na- 
tional character’ studies which were so popu- 
lar during and shortly after World War II.” 

On June 30, 1960, I wrote Professor Wig- 
gins acknowledging receipt of an abstract of 
his paper for inclusion in our printed pro- 
gram for the congress. In that abstract, he 
said his paper would be “a preliminary re- 
port of some conclusions from a national 
area sample (United States of America) of 
1,500 noninstitutionalized persons age 65 
years of age and over. *” I did not see a 
copy of the final paper until August 10, 
1960, the day before it was read at the meet- 
ing of the congress. 
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I must report that I was appalled to read 
the paper which I found to be of poor quality 
of scientific research technique and writ- 
ing. Indeed, I regretted at that point that 
I had been so naive as to have accepted the 
paper without having seen it in advance, 
especially since it would be presented before 
an audience of internationally known scien- 
tists who might think of this as representing 
American sociology. Fortunately, I had 
taken the precaution of appointing a well- 
known, highly competent research sociolo- 
gist as the discussant of the paper following 
its presentation (a standard procedure in 
meetings of this kind). 

I discovered also, that a press release had 
been prepared and distributed prior to the 
presentation of the paper: this press re- 
lease had not been prepared by the press 
staff of the congress, and I do not know now 
who did prepare it. The release was couched 
in such terms, however, which made it ap- 
parent that there were motivations in its 
release other than the dissemination of 
scientific knowledge. 

When the paper was actually presented, 
there was an immediate reaction on the part 
of the audience, attacking its unscientific 
character, and the ease with which Wiggins 
and Schoeck jumped to untenable conclu- 
sions. The survey was badly designed, poorly 
conceived, and completely misleading. Not 
a single scientist present at the meeting rose 
to support either Mr. Wiggins or his paper, 
although some six persons other than the 
assigned discussant rose to take exception 
to him and the points he was trying to make. 
In sum, the study was totally discredited in 
the discussion which followed the presenta- 
tion of the paper. As the organizer for 
that section of the congress, I have the re- 
sponsibility for reviewing all of the papers 
presented and passing Judgment on them for 
their possible inclusion in a volume of col- 
lected papers which were presented at the 
congress to be published in the near future. 
I had decided at the time of presentation of 
the paper that its quality was such as to 
make impossible its inclusion in such a 
volume, since we wish to publish only 
scientifically acceptable papers. I might 
cite for you only two points which 
come to my mind immediately. Wig- 
gins and Schoeck throughout the paper 
refer to “modal” statistics. Even the 
elementary student knows that a mode 
is relatively meaningless without data on 
the frequency distribution on that item for 
which the mode is reported. Wiggins and 
Schoeck nowhere reported the frequency 
distribution, thus, in a distribution of 1,500 
responses to a given question, it is conceiv- 
able that only two dozen responses of a given 
sort could be the mode. This is obviously 
totally misleading. Second, in the section 
on method, Wiggins and Schoeck say they 
used “area probability sampling” however, 
in their footnote No, 13 they make it crystal 
clear that they have in fact used quota 
sampling, a method which was discredited 
in the 1948 public opinion polls, among 
other places. Finally, it would be perfectly 
appropriate to do a good study of the non- 
institutionalized older population, as long 
as it was absolutely clear that this was the 
intention and the focus of the research. 
This was not at all clear here, and again is 
misleading; indeed the title “A Profile of the 
Aging: U.S.A.” makes it appear to be a 
study of the general population of older 
persons, something which it is not. 

I hope the above comments make clear 
what I intend; namely (a) we did not see 
the paper prior to its presentation at the 
congress, (b) it is far below the quality ex- 
pected of a professional researcher, (c) it is 
totally misleading, and (d) it was discredited 
by the professional research scientists pres- 
ent at the congress meeting where the paper 
was presented. 
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If you should like any further information 
from me on this matter, I would be happy 
to be of assistance to your committee to the 
end of promoting what I believe to be the 
goal suitable to our society; namely, the 
formulation of public policy following wher- 
ever possible upon sound scientific research 
findings. I am a professional research 
sociologist and professor of sociology, and 
am interested in the furtherance of profes- 
sional standards of research; if this must be 
done by occasionally taking to task one of 
my professional sociological colleagues, then 
I feel that this must be done. I hope that 
it is not too late to rectify this matter in 
the minds of those who must make public 
policy in the field of the aging. 

Very sincerely yours, 

LEONARD Z. BREEN, 
Associate Professor of Sociology and Co- 
ordinator of Research in Gerontology, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
members of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee have done a commendable job 
in handling a difficult and controversial 
subject. I support the committee’s rec- 
ommendations on medical care. I am 
sure that no one will consider the bill 
a perfect bill. Modifications and im- 
provements in the program will un- 
doubtedly be required as experience 
dictates. However, I sincerely believe 
that the committee has taken the right 
approach to handling the medical care 
problems of the aged. 

Before I discuss the medical care fea- 
tures I wish to voice my approval of the 
provision in the bill increasing the lim- 
itation on outside earnings of social 
security recipients from $1,200 to $1,800 
annually. In the last two Congresses I 
sponsored legislation to remove the 
earnings test entirely. I have always 
felt that it is unfair to penalize elderly 
citizens who have the initiative and de- 
sire to work. It is now an accepted fact 
that one of the most difficult problems 
facing the elderly, active individual be- 
yond retirement age is the need to have 
a sense of purpose and accomplishment 
in his declining years. Continuing to 
engage in productive employment gives 
the old person this sense of purpose, but 
under the existing law he is penalized 
by reducing his social security benefits 
if he earns over $1,200 a year. I am 
pleased that the committee has recog- 
nized this problem and has taken a step 
to alleviate the burden on those who 
wish to continue to work after reaching 
eligibility age. I would, of course, have 
preferred that the limitation be removed 
entirely. The committee’s action will 
at least help many who are caught in 
this dilemma. 

Mr. President, I should now like to 
discuss briefly the medical care pro- 
visions in the bill. Every Member of this 
body, I am sure, favors the establishment 
of a practical plan to provide needed 
medical services for the Nation's elderly 
citizens, The problem is not whether 
we should do it, but how we should do it. 

I believe that medical care for the 
aged is a responsibility of all of the 
people in this country, and that the cost 
of a medical care program should be 
distributed accordingly. The proper ap- 
proach is that taken in the committee’s 
bill. Medical services should be paid for 
out of the general revenue rather than 
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by imposition of an additional payroll 
tax on workers and employers. 

Mr. President, the financing of medical 
care through the social security system 
is not a sound or an equitable approach 
to the problem. In 1969 the social secu- 
rity payroll tax will rise to 4% percent 
on both workers and employers. Pres- 
sures will increase in future years for 
further liberalization of the program 
and to finance these improvements it 
will be necessary to either increase the 
payroll tax or the earnings base subject 
to the tax. If medical care is added to 
the program there will be another in- 
crease in the payroll tax of 1 percent 
which will bring it to 10 percent of pay- 
rolls in 1969. There will undoubtedly be 
demands to improve medical care bene- 
fits and lower eligibility requirements in 
future years, and the payroll tax will go 
up again. No one can predict accurately 
where the tax will stop if medical care 
is added to the system. 

We should remember that the cost of 
medical care will be imposed on those 
persons least able to pay if it is made a 
part of the social security program. 
One-half the burden of financing the 
program would fall on earnings of $4,800 
a year or less. The cost would be im- 
posed on everyone under the system 
whether they wanted to participate in 
the health benefits program or not. 
Under this approach there is no way to 
give equitable treatment to persons who 
provide through hospitalization insur- 
ance or otherwise for financing their own 
medical care. In all fairness to those 
paying into the social security system it 
would be preferable to distribute the 
fiscal burden of a medical care program 
on a broader basis. The distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. KERR] 
stated in his opening speech on August 
15 that 40 percent of the national in- 
come would make no contribution to the 
medical care program if it were financed 
through a social security tax. Paying 
for the program out of the general 
revenues would take into account the in- 
herent advantages of the progressive in- 
come tax and would distribute the burden 
more equitably. 

Aside from the method of financing 
there is a more fundamental issue in- 
volved in this subject. That is whether 
we want to further the trend toward 
centralization of power with the Federal 
Government or retain State and local 
authority over what is properly a State 
and local problem. If the States are to 
preserve some degree of authority and 
prestige under our Federal form of gov- 
ernment they must provide those serv- 
ices demanded by the public or else the 
Federal Government will fill the vacuum 
created by State inaction. Our citizens 
are looking more and more to the Fed- 
eral Government to fill those functions 
which should be performed by State and 
local governments, The program for 
health care which would be established 
by this bill will enable the States to pro- 
vide the health care needed by our 
elderly citizens without furthering the 
trend toward a national welfare state. 
To place medical care for the aged under 
the administration, direction, and con- 
trol of the Federal Government would 
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erode even further the authority and 
responsibilities of the State governments. 

If our citizens wish to live under a 
Federal welfare state with the long arm 
of the Federal Government reaching into 
their daily affairs more and more each 
day, a Federal medical program will cer- 
tainly hasten that unhappy result. The 
big brother concept may not be too 
far away if the Federal Government en- 
ters the medical field. We cannot expect 
to get this type of care through the Fed- 
eral Government without giving up part 
of our freedoms and liberty. Corre- 
spondingly, for every function of this 
nature which the Federal Government 
assumes, the State loses some of its au- 
thority. 

The medical care program recom- 
mended by the Finance Committee pro- 
vides the individual States with the 
means to care for the health needs of 
their aged citizens on a local level. The 
States would be encouraged to set up 
programs designed to fit the peculiar 
needs of their own people. I think it is 
without question that the State govern- 
ments are better qualified than the Fed- 
eral Government to determine the re- 
quirements of their own people for medi- 
cal care. By following the time-tested 
method of Federal grants we will also 
prevent any further erosion of the 
States power and prestige. 

Mr. President, Arkansas is one of the 
States which has a medical program as 
an integral element in its old-age assist- 
ance program. Every person in the State 
receiving old-age assistance benefits is 
eligible for medical care. At the present 
time, there are over 55,000 persons eli- 
gible for medical care under the program. 
Hospitalization, nursing-home care, and 
drugs are some of the benefits available 
under the program. There is no doubt 
that the benefits under the program 
should be expanded. The improved 
grant formula authorized by the Senate 
bill will go a long way toward improving 
this system. 

The existing formula for Federal 
grants for medical services favors the 
low-income States and Arkansas quali- 
fies for the highest Federal contribution. 
In 1959 Arkansas spent more than $34%4 
million on its medical program. Of this, 
65 percent came from the Federal Gov- 
ernment and 35 percent was State funds. 
Under the Senate bill the Federal con- 
tribution would be increased to 80 per- 
cent. This means that Arkansas could 
receive approximately $525,000 more in 
Federal funds without putting up any 
additional money. If the State puts up 
more money, it would be matched at the 
rate of 4 Federal dollars for every State 
dollar. This new matching formula 
should enable the State to improve the 
effectiveness of the program and do a 
better job of providing for the health 
needs of those unfortunates on the old- 
age assistance rolls. 

Of even more importance in reaching 
the long-range goal of providing medical 
care for all elderly citizens is the new 
program which would be authorized out- 
side the old-age assistance program. 
This new program would be financed by 
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80 percent contributions from the Fed- 
eral Government and 20 percent from the 
State government—the same 4-to-1 ratio 
under the new old-age assistance medical 
care program, Each State is allowed 
great latitude in establishing eligibility 
standards and the scope of benefits in its 
program. A program established under 
this authority could include hospitaliza- 
tion, nursing home care, outpatient 
treatment, drugs, doctor bills, and any 
other medical services required. The 
authority given the State in setting up 
its program is extremely broad and may 
be implemented in the manner best 
suited to its own requirements. The im- 
portant feature is that control and re- 
sponsibilities remain in the State—where 
it belongs. This is far superior to a 
centralized medical care program ad- 
ministered by Washington officials who 
have no personal knowledge or under- 
standing of local problems. 

Mr. President, the underlying issue in 
this debate is whether the Federal Gov- 
ernment or the State governments are 
best qualified to provide for the health 
needs of our elderly citizens. The re- 
sponsibility for health care has tradi- 
tionally been assumed first by the in- 
dividual, then by his family, and finally 
by the State and local governments. I 
know of no compelling reason why the 
Federal Government should suddenly 
assume this responsibility. The State 
is uniquely qualified to administer to the 
health needs of its citizens if it is given 
reasonable financial assistance to do so. 
The authority provided in this bill will 
enable the States to provide needed 
medical services for the aged and it will 
insure that this essential function re- 
mains with the State governments. If 
we are to preserve some degree of State 
and local control over human affairs, 
some means must be found to counter- 
act the trend toward centralization of 
authority in the Federal Government 
over affairs which are not properly a 
subject for Federal responsibility. Once 
we open the door to Federal control in 
the field of health care it will be impos- 
sible to close it. For every inch the door 
opens the State will lose an inch of 
authority. There is no need to rob the 
States of their authority in this instance. 
The health care program recommended 
by the committee is a sound and effec- 
tive solution to the problem of medical 
care for the aged, and I hope that the 
Senate will adopt the committee’s rec- 
ommendations. 


INTERNATIONAL Y’S RESOLUTION 
IN SUPPORT OF RULE OF LAW IN 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
delegates to the International Y’s Men’s 
Convention in Minneapolis from August 
1 to 11, 1960, approved a forthright 
declaration on the need for the rule of 
law and order and consequently for 
strengthening the United Nations to 
achieve the rule of law in international 
affairs. 

This is a matter as to which I have 
had great concern. I have introduced 
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appropriate Senate resolutions to 
strengthen the World Court. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution be printed in 
the RECORD. y 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL T's MEN’S 
CONVENTION, MINNEAPOLIS, 1960 


Whereas this organization is international 
in scope, dedicated to the principles of 
brotherly love among all men regardless of 
race, color, or creed; and 

Whereas we believe in the rule of law and 
order as basic to the establishment of world- 
wide brotherly love; and 

Whereas the United Nations Organization 
represents the world’s best hope for attain- 
ment of these goals, we hereby resolve to 
support and approve the establishment of 
true world law and order, through a strong 
United Nations. 

We further resolve to support and approve 
the establishment of a permanent enforce- 
ment agency through the United Nations to 
back up this world law. 

Further, we resolve to support and approve 
worldwide disarmament within the frame- 
work of the principles stated. 


WORLD COLLEGE STUDENTS 
CONGRESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
within the past few years the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars successfully sponsored 
National Loyalty Day. This project was 
given congressional approval and the 
date of May 1 is now established as “Na- 
tional Loyalty Day”—a day for free peo- 
ple to rededicate themselves to the prin- 
ciples of democracy. National Loyalty 
Day is our answer to the May Day pa- 
rades of the Communists. We are all 
indebted to the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
for this constructive, dramatic response 
to the challenge of the Communists. 

It is well known that the Communists 
seek to influence the young people in 
every country. Our Nation has failed to 
comprehend the importance of the so- 
called student movements throughout the 
world. We tend to take our freedom for 
granted. We fail to inspire the youths 
with the heritage, the traditions and the 
obligations of freedom. 

Recently the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States has been giving con- 
sideration to the establishment of a Free 
World College Students Congress. It 
makes good sense. Mr. Albert F. Ceres, 
Jr., special assistant to the commander 
in chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, Mr. Louis G. Feld- 
mann, has outlined this proposal in a 
letter to Commander Feldman on July 19, 
1960. 

This particular project merits the 
thoughtful and helpful consideration of 
every Member of Congress—yes, every 
citizen. Therefore, I wish to share the 
details of the proposal for a Free World 
College Students Congress with the 
Members of the Congress. 

I have sent a message to the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars convention which is 
now assembled in Detroit, Mich., urging 
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that there be consideration of this pro- 

posal before the convention assembled. 

I hope there will be approval. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Ceres’ letter to the commander in chief 
of the VFW, Mr. Louis G. Feldman, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JuLy 19, 1960. 

Lovis G. FELDMANN, 

Commander in Chief, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the U.S., Northeastern National 
Bank Building, Hazleton, Pa. 

DEAR COMMANDER IN CHIEF FELDMANN: 
You asked me to reduce to writing my pro- 
posal that the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States take the initiative 
in the unobligated sponsorship of an ob- 
viously needed propaganda forum that could 
be obtained in an annual meeting of anti- 
Communist college and university students 
from all free world nations to be held in 
the United States. The tentative name of 
the proposed organization is Free World Col- 
lege Student's Congress. 

In compliance with your request, the fol- 
lowing skeleton outline is submitted for 
your consideration: 

1, The Free World College Student’s Con- 
gress would be composed of juniors and 
seniors in colieges and universities. 

2. The nucleus for the congress’ leader- 
ship is available among those college and 
university students: (a) Who last year vis- 
ited the Soviet Union while the U.S. exhibit 
was in Moscow. Some of these students 
were courageous enough to fearlessly ex- 
pound in Russian and in English, the vir- 
tues of the U.S. Government and the 
American way of life to groups of Soviet 
citizens on street corners in Moscow and 
elsewhere in the Soviet Union, and (b) the 
American and other nationals among the 
anti-Communist students who attended the 
Communist-sponsored Youth Congress at 
Vienna, Austria, last year and previous 
years. 

3. The congress would meet annually in 
the United States, preferably in Washington, 
D.C. 

4. Delegates to the annual congress would 
be Known as senators and representatives. 
They would be elected through democrati- 
cally conducted elections on their respective 
campuses. 

5. Each nation would have two senators. 
Representatives would be in proportion to 
their nation’s population arrived at by a 
mathematical formula liberal enough to 
bring to the annual congress great numbers 
of democratically minded youth. 

6. Senators would serve 2 years. 
resentatives would serve 1 year. 

7. Immediately after their arrival at the 
first congress site, the senators and repre- 
sentatives would elect from among their 
number a president and vice president with- 
out discrimination as to sex, race, color or 
creed. 

8. The president would serve a 2-year 
term so as to give continuity to the con- 
gress. The vice president would serve 1 
year. 

9. Election of the president would be held 
during the second session of the congress 
and annually thereafter. 

10. The power and duties of the president, 
the vice president, and the senators and 
representatives would correspond to similar 
officers of the U.S. Government. 

11. The president would appoint a cabi- 
net and justices of the supreme court from 
among the senators and representatives. A 
representative would be elected to succeed 
any senator so appointed and would be of 
the nationality of the senator. 
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12. The annual congress would remain in 
session 1 week. 

18. The congress’ agenda would be based 
on the recommendations of the president 
and the resolutions submitted by the sena- 
tors and representatives. Voting on these 
measures would follow the practice in the 
U.S. Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. 

14. The powers and duties of the congress 
would follow those of similar elected and 
appointed officers of the United States. 

15. The U.S. Government would finan- 
cially support the Free World College Stu- 
dent’s Congress. This would include all 
travel and living expenses to and from their 
home to the congress; and while in session, 
the necessary facilities, equipment, and 
printing to enable the congress to function. 

16. The U.S. Goverment would support 
openly, proudly, and positively the annual 
congress. 

17. The Free World College Student's Con- 
gress would become the free world's antidote 
to the Communist-supported Annual Youth 
Congress and be clearly known as such. 

18. Those who would annually address the 
congress would be: The President of the 
United States; the Secretary of State; the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court; the 
majority and minority leaders of the Senate 
and House of Representatives; the chair- 
man, Senate Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee; the chairman, House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee; the commander in 
chief, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States; the national commander, the Ameri- 
can Legion; the president of the American 
Federation of Labor and Council of Indus- 
trial Organizations, and the president, 
United Mine Workers of America. 

19. The annual congress of the Free 
World College Student’s Congress would close 
with a dinner addressed by the President of 
the United States. 

20. Prior to any announcement of this pro- 
posal the commander in chief of the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars of the United States 
and the national commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion would confer with the appropri- 
ate U.S. Government officials, including the 
majority and minority leaders of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, for assurance 
of their approval and financial support of 
the congress and its purposes. 

21. Announcement of the establishment of 
the Free World College Student’s Congress 
would be made at the 1960 convention of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, at Detroit, in the presence of the 
national commander of the American Legion. 

22. Motion urging formation of the Free 
World College Student’s Congress would be 
made by William J. Tepsic, member, na- 
tional council of administration, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States for the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, and by his oppo- 
site number on the executive committee of 
the American Legion, for the American Le- 
gion at the latter’s 1960 convention. 

23. The first annual congress of the Free 
World College Student's Congress would be 
held early in 1961. 

24. Organization of the congress, includ- 
ing whatever is required in foreign countries 
would be under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of State, with prior permission of the 
national governments concerned. 

25. The alternate plan to a congress fol- 
lowing the structure of the U.S. Govern- 
ment, would be an annual convention of 
free world college and university students 
presided over by a president or chairman with 
appropriate committees. 

26. The first outline, rather than the alter- 
nate plan, will provide the students with 
experience in the three branches of demo- 
cratic government that would be absent in 
the alternate plan. 
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27. Estimated cost of the annual congress 
would be less than $1 million annually, which 
would be offset by the incalculable propa- 
ganda value of its proceedings. 

Sincerely yours in comradeship, 
| ALBERT F. CERES, Jr., 
Special Assistant to the Commander in 
Chief. 


TWELVE-STATE FARM CONFERENCE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
farmers and political leaders from 12 
Midwestern States met at Des Moines, 
Iowa, on Saturday and Sunday, August 
20 and 21, to discuss the problems con- 
fronting American agriculture and the 
future well-being of the family farm and 
the American economy. The highlight 
of the 12-State Democratic conference 
was the joint appearance and participa- 
tion of the Democratic nominees for 
President and Vice President, the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
SON.] 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
full text of the message of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] to 
the Democratic Farm Conference print- 
ed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the text was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Text OF KEENNEDY’s SPEECH BEFORE THE 
DEMOCRATIC FARM CONFERENCE IN DES 
MOINES 
No conference in this campaign is more 

important than this one. No domestic issue 
in this election is more important than the 
farm issue. No part of the American way 
of life is more important—or in more trouble 
than the family farm. 

The Republicans like to say, over and over 
again, that the big issue in this campaign is 
Executive experience. Their candidate, they 
say, has experience in the executive branch— 
he has participated in its decisions—he has 
shared in its responsibilities—he has been 
educated in its programs. 

I will discuss Mr. Nrxon’s experience in 
other fields on other occasions. But when 
it comes to agriculture, I can only say that 
disaster has been his experience, and Benson 
has been his teacher. 

I do not use the word disaster lightly. 
During these last 8 years of Mr. NIxon’s ex- 
perience in making decisions, farm purchas- 
ing power has been cut some 20 percent. 
During the 8 years he was sharing executive 
responsibility, hundreds of thousands cf 
farm families gave up the struggle against 
the cost-price squeeze. During these last 8 
years of Benson, Nixon, Dirksen, and Morton, 
the average farm family was reduced to a 
net income of less than $50 a week. 


RECALLS SPEECH IN MAINE 


Here in the Middle West, Mr. Nrxon hardly 
speaks to Mr. Benson. He disowns the man 
he once called “the best Secretary of Agri- 
culture we ever had.” But in Portland, 
Maine, a week ago, he talked along different 
lines. The reason Mr. Benson has not been 
successful, he said, is because the Demo- 
cratic Congress has never given his program 
a chance. 

To that, the American farmer can only 
ask: Where would we be without the Demo- 
cratic Congress? For we have seen enough 
of Mr. Benson's program in effect to know 
what it would do. His program is to drive 
farm prices down. His program is to drive 
farm families off the farm. Contrary to Mr. 
Nrxon’s statement, the Congress did give 
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Mr, Benson’s program a chance—but Mr. 
Benson’s program never gave the farmer a 
chance. 

Now that an election is near, the Republi- 
cans are talking about new slogans, new 
promises and a new Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. But do not be misled. In the Repub- 
lican platform today, as in any Republican 
administration of the future, the Benson 
song may have ended, but his melody 
lingers on. 


SAYS PRICES STAY HIGH 


For Republican opposition to farm income 
protection is not a whim of Mr. Benson. It 
is a bedrock principle of the Republican 
Party. It is that party’s ironbound obli- 
gation to those who stand to profit when 
farm prices are kept down, when the farmer 
is without meaningful bargaining power in 
the marketplace. 

I am not talking about the consumer. 
The Republican farm program has not bene- 
fited the consumer. Prices have stayed at 
@ record high level, as every housewife 
3 regardless of how hard the farmer 
Is hit. 

And I am not talking about the taxpayer. 
The Republican farm program has not bene- 
fited the taxpayer. The total costs and 
losses on farm price-support operations 
under Benson and Nixon have amounted 
in 7 years to more than 7 times as much as 
the total for 20 years under Roosevelt and 
Truman. In fact, they have spent several 
Dillion dollars more on agriculture than all 
previous administrations in the history of 
this country combined. : 

The Republican policy of collapsing farm 
income does not benefit farmers, or consum- 
ers, or taxpayers. It benefits only those pow- 
erful interests who benefit from the farm- 
er’s adversity—the same interests who kept 
Mr. Benson in his job—the same interests 
that dictated this year's Republican farm 
platform. 

That platform calls for “price su rts 
best fitted to specific „„ It 
doesn’t say who decides—it doesn't say at 
what level—and it doesn’t say best for 
whom. 

ASSAILS REPUBLICAN RECORD 


The Republican leadership has already 
demonstrated that they don't mean what's 
best for the farmer. 

The Democratic platform, on the other 
hand, spells out what we will do to reverse 
the decline in farm income, and to meet our 
responsibilities to our farmers, our consum- 
ers, and our taxpayers, to all America and 
to a hungry and troubled world. 

That platform pledges, in unmistakable 
language, “positive action to raise farm in- 
come to full parity of income levels and to 
preserve family farming as a way of life.” 

It means that farmers shall receive re- 
turns for their labor, for their managerial 
skills, and for their investment which are 
equal to the returns received for comparable 
human talents and resources in other types 
of enterprise. 

This is the strongest pledge ever given to 
the farmers of America by any political party 
in history. 

I stand behind that pledge, and I intend 
to make good on it, beginning next January. 

I do not say the job will be easy. There 
are no new or magical solutions. Mr. Nrxon’s 
talk about a “massive land retirement” plan 
with “indemnity payments” is no different 
than the 1956 “acreage reserve” plan of Ezra 
Taft Benson. More empty slogans and wish- 
ful thinking will not solve the problem. 

A REVOLUTION IN TECHNOLOGY 

The first thing to be done is to face up to 
the problem squarely, to recognize its magni- 
tude. We have a revolution on our hands in 
agriculture. The headlines are full of revo- 
lutions in other parts of the world—but we 
have one right here on our farms. It is a 
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revolution of technology. More and more 
food is being produced by fewer and fewer 
people on less and less land. 

It is the result of improved machines and 
equipment, improved pest and disease con- 
trol, improved water control, improved breeds 
and varieties, improved timing in cultivation, 
improved feeding practices, farm plant lay- 
out, and farm management. 


LEAVING FARMS FOREVER 


Our land grant colleges and private re- 
search are producing new miracles every year. 
Last month it was announced that chloro- 
phyll can now be synthetically produced— 
that we can do in the laboratory what since 
the beginning of time we have relied on 
plants to do in the field—that is, convert 
sunshine, water, and carbon dioxide into food 
materials. 

Where is this revolution going to lead? 
A revolution of abundance is better than one 
of scarcity. But people are being driven out 
of agriculture at a fantastic rate. The young 
people leave the farm and never come back. 

The families hit by failure, merger or fore- 
closure move to the city, regardless of whether 
the city has jobs or homes. Our small towns 
are being badly hurt—so are their churches 
and schools and businesses—and so is the 
whole United States. 

It would be nice to believe as the Repub- 
licans believe, that migration off the farm 
will solve the problem of surpluses. But the 
facts of the matter are that, during these 
last 8 years when millions have been leaving 
the farm, our agricultural production has 
actually increased at a faster rate than our 
total population. 

Mr. Benson has acquired surpluses in 
storage six times as high as the 1952 level— 
surpluses which are costly to the taxpayers, 
frustrating to the world’s hungry people and 
depressing in their effect on farm prices. 
Instead of population pressing on food sup- 
plies, as Malthus and others predicted, food 
supplies in this country are now pressing on 
the population. 

It would also be nice to believe, as the 
Republicans believe, that as farm prices fall, 
consumers will buy more food and eat up the 
surplus. But it hasn't worked that way. 
Food prices have not fallen. We are, on the 
whole, an affluent, well-fed people, our 
stomachs can expand only so far. 

It takes a 20 percent drop in farm prices 
to move 2 percent more food into consump- 
tion. And even then, the surpluses would 
not be going to where they are really need- 
ed—to the underfed, the unemployed, the 
overlooked—to the families forced to get by 
on less than $20 a month worth of surplus 
flour, rice and cornmeal, with some occa- 
sional dried eggs, lard and skimmed milk. 

At the same time, there are other revolu- 
tions going on around the world—popula- 
tions growing faster than food supplies— 
new nations in need of assistance—under- 
developed nations in need of food for capital. 
These are fast-changing, fast-moving times. 
The Republican Party is, as it always has 
been, the party of the status quo—and today 
in agriculture there can be no status quo. 


NO TIME FOR TIMIDITY 


In short, timid and temporary measures 
will not do. The Benson-Nixon-Dirksen phi- 
losophy will not do. Four more years of 
decline and disaster will not do. 

We must harness these revolutions. We 
must ride these waves of change. We must 
learn to manage our abundance—to bring 
the great productive capacity of American 
agriculture into balance with total needs at 
home and abroad, at prices that will yleld to 
our farmers a fair return on their capital 
and labor. 

That is not a radical goal—or an impos- 
sible one. Nor does it treat the farmer any 
differently from anyone else. It may take 
hard work—it may mean a difficult transi- 
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tion—it may require tough decisions and 
many complaints. But the job can be done— 
and I pledge every effort of mind and heart 
to do it. 


WILL NOT SATISFY EVERYONE 


I would rather be accused of breaking 
precedents—than breaking promises. 

I am here today to learn. It is my inten- 
tion to spell out programs throughout this 
fall. They will offer no special privileges. 

They will help no segment of the Ameri- 
can economy at the expense of another. They 
will not satisfy everyone—they will not re- 
flect the wishes of any one group—but they 
will reflect what I think is right. And they 
will live up to the strongest farm platform 
in American political history. 

That farm program will not be based on 
cold statistics. It will not be based on eco- 
nomics textbooks, on academic theories or 
remote trends. 

It will be a program for the individual 
farmer and his family—the man who has 
done more for America and received less for 
it than possibly any other group in our Na- 
tion—the man who fights year after year to 
do a good job, to use his soil and water wise- 
ly, to cooperate with Government policies, to 
maintain a decent home for his family, only 
to see his crop price go down and down as 
the cost of his equipment and his utilities 
and his family’s clothes and doctor bills go 
up and up. 

FOUR MAJOR AIMS GIVEN 

That program must contain four basic ob- 
jectives: 

First, a positive policy of supply manage- 
ment to raise farm prices and incomes to 
parity levels—and that will require a sym- 
pathetic Secretary of Agriculture using a 
whole arsenal of tools—marketing quotas, 
sales quotas, land retirement, soil conserva- 
tion, commodity purchases and loans, mar- 
keting orders and agreements, and many 
others, on a commodity-by-commodity basis 
—in cooperation with decisions made on 
the local level by local farmers themselves. 

Second, a positive food and nutrition 
policy for all Americans, with better diets 
and distribution to our schoolchildren, our 
unemployed and our unfortunate, and a 
security reserve against the hazards of mod- 
ern war, expanding existing programs and 
using the new ones a timid administration 
has been unwilling to test. 

Third, a dynamic food and fiber policy for 
worldwide use, emphasizing above all a 
“peace reserve” aiding all nations in distress, 
and to which each farmer would be proud 
to contribute, instead of being constantly 
shamed in public on the ground that he is 
piling up wasteful surpluses. 

Fourth, a long-range program for low-in- 
come farms, credit, research, and new rural 
industries. 

PEACE THE BASIC GOAL 


Both parties describe one phase of their 
policy as food for peace.” But I would give 
that name to our entire program, For peace 
is man’s greatest aspiration—a just peace, 
a secure peace, without appeasement. We 
will not accept the peace of foreign domina- 
tion—we do not seek the peace of the grave. 
We want more than this so-called peace that 
is merely an interval between wars. 

There will be no farm program—there will 
be no farm boys or farms—if we cannot get 
off this deadly collision course on which we 
are presently headed. It’s time for real 
leadership again in foreign affairs—fresh, 
firm leadership for peace, and in that mighty 
effort, we shall depend again—as we have in 
all our history—on our food, our farms and 
our loyal, tireless farmers. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
Saturday, August 20, hundreds of farm- 
ers gathered to give their views to a panel 
of experts in the field of agriculture and 
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agricultural economics. The summary 
of their views was prepared by the Gov- 
ernor of Iowa, Herschel C. Loveless, and 
presented to the conference. I ask 
unanimous consent that the summary of 
views and suggestions from the farmer 
hearing be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TWELVE-STATE DEMOCRATIC CONFERENCE AND 
Ratty, Des Mornes, Iowa 


OF VIEWS AND SUGGESTIONS FROM 
FARMER HEARING 


The voice of farmers speaking out in their 
own behalf was heard in an impressive array 
yesterday. It is clear that the plight of 
American agriculture offers a challenge that 
must be heeded if democracy is to fulfill its 
promise of equal justice for all. 

It was a serious day of thought-provoking 
discussion. Farm people from North Dakota 
to Texas, from Colorado to Massachusetts, 
came together with a deep sense of common 
purpose and urgency. Testimony of 65 wit- 
nesses was heard—corngrowers, wheatgrow- 
ers, livestock feeders, rice growers, dairymen, 
cotton producers, and general farmers. 
They came from 16 States. They ranged 
from individual family farmers speaking 
for themselves and their neighbors to officers 
and spokesmen for State and national farm 
organizations. Together they represented a 
vast wealth of personal experience in farm 
management, farm marketing, farm living, 
farm program.development, farm program 
participation, and administration. 

Perhaps seldom in 1 long day has there 
been assembled and offered to public officials 
and policy advisers a more representative 
presentation of farm thinking from through- 
out a vast area in the heartlands of the 
Nation. 

They came as Democrats, determined to 
see that the party of their choice wiped 
out the years of Republican neglect to farm 
people. To a man they indicated faith in a 
brighter future for agriculture under Demo- 
cratic leadership they see ahead. They re- 
peatedly called for the kind of leadership 
that really cares about farm people. 

They brought forth an array of construc- 
tive ideas, suggested approaches, and alter- 
native techniques for achieving the objec- 
tives set forth in the farm plank of the 
Democratic platform. They differed some- 
times on means to that end but concurred 
wholeheartedly on the ultimate objectives. 

They came up with such a wealth of help- 
ful suggestions deserving serious study that 
this summation can at best be only a par- 
tial review of general conclusions. The 
forum-reporting committee recommends 
more detailed analysis and review later of 
all the testimony as beneficial guidance to 
the next Secretary of Agriculture. 

Some conclusions, however, were ines- 
capable, running repeatedly and unchal- 
lenged throughout the testimony. 

The seriousness of the farm income sit- 
uation—the challenge to the Democratic 
Party to take positive action to raise farm 
income—was foremost in farmer testimony. 

Higher farm income must become the 
first, and major, objective. As one witness 
declared, no farm legislation that fails to 
raise farm income is worthy of being called 
farm legislation. There was evidenced a 
determination that farm income could and 
would be raised under a new Democratic 
administration, and a willingness to make 
use of a variety of economic tools to achieve 
that aim. 

Farmers want and will insist upon a sym- 
pathetic Secretary of Agriculture—one who 
really cares about farm people, who under- 
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stands them and their needs, and is willing 
to work with them, instead of against them; 
one who will champion farmers, instead of 
lecturing and criticizing them. 

Farmers want and will insist upon greater 
farmer voice and farmer participation in 
both development and administration of 
farm programs, Witnesses made it clear 
they want to see revitalized the farmer- 
elected committee system of grassroots de- 
mocracy in handling farm programs, They 
want to see encouraged the development of 
individual commodity programs by farmers 
themselves such as, for example, wheat pro- 
ducers and dairymen have been endeavor- 
ing to achieve. 

Farmer after farmer indicated their will- 
ingness to accept their share of the responsi- 
bility in adjusting supplies to demand at 
fair prices, suggested measures varying from 
use of bushelage quotas on wheat to con- 
servation-orlented land use adjustment in 
the corn-hog areas. Livestock producers in- 
dicated their conviction that better prices 
could best be achieved for themselves by 
bolstering feed grain prices through reduced 
grain output declaring that cheap feed has 
most often meant cheap livestock. Dairy 
spokesmen, too, urged a national plan to 
keep dairy supplies in line with demand as 
the way to better prices and higher income. 
There was general accord that price and 
income protection should be contingent on 
farmer participation in necessary produc- 
tion adjustments. 

From every spokesman came insistence 
that the new Democratic administration 
must gear its policies to preserve and pro- 
tect the family-owned and family-operated 
farm system of agricultural production and 
combat the spread of corporate farming and 
agri-business dominated vertical integration. 
Farmers agreed survival of America’s tradi- 
tional family farm system depended upon 
maintenance of fair prices and income, 
strengthening of farm bargaining power 
through cooperatives, provision of adequate 
credit at reasonable interest rates and bet- 
ter protection against growth of monopoly 
power. 

Farmers made clear, however, they want to 
see maximum utilization of America’s pro- 
ductive potential for humanity. 

With our blessing of food abundance, wit- 
nesses emphasized, we must see that all 
Americans enjoy good and nutritious diets. 
Emphasis was placed on use of food stamp 
programs and expanded school lunch pro- 
grams toward that objective. 

Much emphasis was placed on the “Food 
for Peace“ —with farmers urging expanded 
use of our food abundance to combat hunger 
and to support and finance economic devel- 
opment in underdeveloped areas of the 
world. 

From witness after witness also came an 
appeal for finding ways to better tell the 
farmers’ side of the story to the rest of the 
American public—to stimulate better con- 
sumer understanding of the farmers’ role in 
assuring the Nation of an adequate food 
supply. 

Emphasis was also placed on the need to 
press ahead with our efforts to develop new 
outlets and new uses for agricultural com- 
modities, industrial and otherwise. 

From midwest dairymen came an appeal 
for acceptance of uniform national sanita- 
tion standards on milk to help eliminate 
barriers to interstate trade. 

The need was also emphasized, throughout 
the long day, for assuring farmers of ade- 
quate credit at fair interest rates. 

Perhaps the best answer to those who de- 
cry any Government intervention to improve 
and stabilize the farm economy came in the 
one-sentence remark of one witness who said: 
“Farmers aren't as worried about losing their 
freedom as they are about losing their 
farms.” 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of the program as well as the excerpts 
from the 1960 Democratic platform and 
the platform plank on agriculture be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the program 
and excerpts were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


TWELVE-STATE DEMOCRATIC CONFERENCE AND 
RALLY AT Des Mornes, Iowa, AUGUST 20- 
21 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 20 


(Grand Ballroom, Hotel Fort Des Moines, 
10th and Walnut) 


At 9:30 a.m. to 12 noon and 1:30 p.m. to 
4:30 p.m.: Public hearings by Governor Love- 
less and other national Democratic farm 
leaders to receive farm situation reports and 
program recommendations from farmers and 
farmer organizations. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 21 
(Hotel Fort Des Moines) 


At 12 noon: Family style Sunday dinner to 
be attended by Senator John F. Kennedy 
and Senator Lyndon B. Johnson, Governor 
Loveless, and National and State Democratic 
leaders. The dinner will be on a Dutch treat 
basis and it is anticipated that a limited 
number of admission tickets at $5 each will 
be available for purchase by interested indi- 
viduals. 

At 1:30 p.m.: Work conference chaired by 
Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, of Minnesota, 
and participated in by Senators Kennedy and 
Johnson, Governor Loveless and a panel of 
leaders representing the 12 farm States head- 
ing the conference. At this session, a re- 
port will be made on the Saturday hearings 
and on the progress and plans for the na- 
tional organization of Farmers for KENNEDY 
and JOHNSON. Suggestions and questions 
will be solicited from the floor and general 
discussion encouraged. Admission to the 
conference will be by official pass. 

At 3 p.m.: Senator Kennedy and Senator 
Johnson and Governor Loveless will meet 
privately with State chairmen and Demo- 
cratic committeemen and committeewomen 
of the 12 participating States and later with 
congressional candidates and leaders. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 21 


(Veterans Memorial Auditorium, Fifth and 
Center Streets, Des Moines, Iowa) 


At 3:30 p.m.: Doors open at the audi- 
torium: General admission will be without 
charge to farmers and the general public. 
Seats will be on a first come—first served 
basis, (A limited number of reserved seats 
have been made available for purchase 
through the Iowa State Democratic organiza- 
tion at $5 each.) 

At 4 p.m.: Press conference by Senator 
JOHN F. KENNEDY and Senator Lynpon B. 
JoHNSON on the stage of the Veterans 
Memorial Auditorium. 

At 4:30 p.m.: National Anthem. Invoca- 
tion: Rabbi Edward Zerin, Temple B’Nai 
Jeshurun, Des Moines. Welcome by Gov. 
Herschel C. Loveless, national chairman of 
Farmers for KENNEDY and JOHNSON. 


SENATOR STUART SYMINGTON, OF MISSOURI, 
MASTER OF CEREMONIES 

Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, of Minne- 
sota, to introduce Senator JOHNSON. 

Address by Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
Democratic nominee for Vice President of the 
United States. 

Remarks by Senator HENRY M. JACKSON, 
chairman, Democratic National Committee. 

Senator ESTES KEFAUVER, Of Tennessee, to 
introduce Senator KENNEDY. 

Address by Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY, 
Democratic nominee for President of the 
United States. 
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Benediction: Dr. Robert S. Michaelsen, 
Methodist minister, director of the School of 


Religion, State University of Iowa, Iowa City,- 


Towa. 
Excerpts From THE 1960 DEMOCRATIC PLAT- 
_¥FoRM INCLUDING THE FULL TEXT OF THE 
PLANK ON AGRICULTURE 
“THE RIGHTS OF MAN” 

In 1796, in America’s first contested na- 
tional election, our party, under the leader- 
ship of Thomas Jefferson, campaigned on 
the principles of “the rights of man.” 

Ever since, these four words have under- 
scored our identity with the plain people of 
America and the world. 

In periods of national crisis, we Demo- 
rats have returned to these words for 
renewed strength. We return to them today. 

In 1960, “the rights of man” are still the 
issue. 

It is our continuing responsibility to pro- 
vide an effective instrument of political 
action for every American who seeks to 
strengthen these rights—everywhere here in 
America, and everywhere in our 20th-century 
world, 

Agriculture 

We shall take positive action to raise farm 
income to full parity levels and to preserve 
family farming as a way of life. 

We shall put behind us once and for all 
the timidity with which our Government has 
viewed our abundance of food and fiber. 

We will set new high levels of food con- 
sumption both at home and abroad. 

As long as many Americans and hundreds 
of millions of people in other countries re- 
main underfed, we shall regard these agricul- 
tural riches, and the family farmers who 
produce them, not as a lability but as a 
national asset. 

Using Our Abundance 

The Democratic administration will in- 
augurate a national food and fiber policy 
for expanded use of our agricultural abun- 
dance. We will no longer view food stock- 
piles with alarm but will use them as power- 
ful instruments for peace and plenty. 

We will increase consumption at home. A 
vigorous expanding economy will enable 
many American families to eat more and 
better food. 

We will use the food stamp programs au- 
thorized to feed needy children, aged, and 
unemployed. We will expand and improve 
the school lunch and milk programs. 

We will establish and maintain a food re- 
serve for national defense purposes near 
important population centers to preserve 
lives in event of national disaster, operated 
so as not to depress farm prices. We will 
expand research into new industrial uses of 
agricultural products. 

We will increase consumption abroad. The 
Democratic Party believes our Nation’s ca- 
pacity to produce food and fiber is one of 
the great weapons for waging war against 
hunger and want throughout the world. 
With wise management of our food abun- 
dance we will expand trade between nations, 
support economic and human development 
programs and combat famine. 

Unimaginative, outmoded Republican pol- 
icies which fail to use these productive ca- 
pacities of our farms have been immensely 
costly to our Nation. They can and will be 
changed. 

Achieving income parity 

While farmers have raised their productive 
efficiency to record levels, Republican farm 
policies forced their income to drop by 30 
percent over the past 8 years. 

Tens of thousands of farm families have 
been bankrupted and forced off the land. 
And this despite the fact that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has spent more on farm 
programs than all previous Secretaries in 
‘history combined. 
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Farmers acting individually or in small 
groups are helpless to protect their incomes 
from sharp declines. Their only recourse is 
to produce more, throwing production still 
further out of balance with demand and 
driving prices down further. 

This disastrous downward cycle can be 
stopped only by effective farm programs 
sympathetically administered with the assist- 
ance of democratically elected farmer com- 
mittees. 

The Democratic administration will work 
to bring about full parity income for farmers 
in all segments of agriculture by helping 
them to balance farm production with the 
expanding needs of the Nation and the 
world. 

The Democratic Party affirms the right of 
every farmer to raise and sell his products 
at a return which will give him and his fam- 
ily a decent living. 

Measures to this end include production 
and marketing quotas measured in terms of 
barrels, bushels, and bales, loans on basic 
commodities at not less than 90 percent of 
parity, production payments, commodity 
purchases, and marketing orders and agree- 
ments. É 

We repudiate the Republican administra- 
tion of the soil bank program which has em- 
phasized the retirement of whole farm units 
and pledge an orderly land retirement and 
conservation program. 

We are convinced that a successful combi- 
nation of these approaches will cost consid- 
erably less than present Republican programs 
which have failed. 

We will encourage agricultural cooperatives 
by expanding and liberalizing existing credit 
facilities and developing new facilities if 
necessary to assist them in extending their 
marketing and purchasing activities, and we 
will protect cooperatives from punitive taxa- 
tion. 

The Democratic administration will im- 
prove the marketing practices of the family- 
type dairy farm to reduce risk of loss. 

To protect farmers’ incomes in times of 
natural disaster, the Federal crop insurance 
program, created and developed experimen- 
tally under Democratic administrations, 
should be invigorated and expanded nation- 
wide. 


Improving working and living on farms 


Farm families have been among those vic- 
timized most severely by Republican tight- 
money policies. 

Young people have been barred from enter- 
ing agriculture. Giant corporations and 
other nonfarmers, with readier access to 
credit and through vertical integration 
methods, have supplanted hundreds of farm 
families and caused the bankruptcy of many 
others. 

The Democratic Party is committed by tra- 
dition and conviction to preservation of 
family agriculture. 

To this end, we will expand and liberalize 
farm credit facilities, especially to meet the 
needs of family-farm agriculture and to 
assist beginning farmers. 

Many families in America’s rural counties 
are still living in poverty because of inade- 
quate resources and opportunity. This 
blight and personal desperation should have 
received national priority attention long ago. 

The new Democratic administration will 
begin at once to eradicate long-neglected 
rural blight. We will help people help 
themselves with extended and supervised 
credit for farm improvement, local industrial 
development, improved vocational training 
and other assistance to those wishing to 
change to nonfarm employment, and the 
fullest development of commercial recrea- 
tional possibilities. This is one of the major 
objectives of the area redevelopment pro- 
gram, twice vetoed by the Republican 
President. 
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The rural electric cooperatives celebrate 
this year the 25th anniversary of the creation 
of the Rural Electrification Administration 
under President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The Democratic Congress has successfully 
fought the efforts of the Republican admin- 
istration to cut off REA loans and force its 
high interest rate policies on this great 
rural enterprise. 

We will maintain interest rates for REA 
co-ops and public power districts at the levels 
provided in present law. 

We deplore administration failure to pro- 
vide the dynamic leadership necessary to 
encourage loans to rural users for generation 
of power where necessary. 

We promise the co-ops active support in 
meeting the ever-growing demand for electric 
power and telephone service to be filled on a 
complete area-coverage basis, without requir- 
ing benefits for special interest power groups. 

In every way we will seek to help the men, 
women, and children whose livelihood comes 
from the soil to achieve better housing, edu- 
cation, health, and decent earnings and 
working conditions. 

All these goals demand the leadership of a 
Secretary of Agriculture who is not only 
conversant with the technological and eco- 
nomic aspects of farm problems, but who is 
sympathetic with the objectives of effective 
farm legislation not only for farmers but for 
the best interest of the Nation as a whole, 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1960 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 12580), the Social Secu- 
rity Amendments of 1960. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to address myself to the pending 
business, which is the matter of health 
care for the aged. 

One of the pressing issues before us 
during these final weeks of the 86th 
Congress is the urgent necessity to find 
a sound, workable system of providing 
adequate health care for America’s 
elderly citizens. 

I have been concerned about this sub- 
ject as long as I have been in public 
life—first, as the mayor of the great city 
of Minneapolis, when I presided as 
chairman of the board of public welfare, 
which board, of course, had to do with 
the health care of our people. One of 
my first acts as a Member of the Senate 
was to join with the great Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], in presenting 
to Congress a bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to provide for hospitaliza- 
tion for those who were eligible for old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits un- 
der social security. So I can say with 
frankness that Iam not a Johnny-come- 
lately to the subject of interest in and 
concern and plans for the medical care 
of our senior citizens. This is a sub- 
ject of continuing interest to me. 

In more recent Congresses I have 
presented bills along the lines of the 
social security principle to include un- 
der the confines of the social security 
program hospitalization and nursing 
homes, diagnostic treatment, and care 
under the social security program for 
our elderly people. 

We must protect our aged and elderly 
citizens against the crushing, catastro- 
phic financial burden of serious illness 
and health care. 

We must free these fine Americans 
from nagging anxiety, from demoraliz- 
ing fear that even brief illness may wipe 
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out the savings of a lifetime overnight, 
leaving behind poverty, destitution, and 
hopeless dependence on public relief 
after the illness is past. 

All of us know how well the social 
security mechanism works in financing 
retirement pensions, in helping widows 
and disabled people. No reasonable per- 
son would suggest that we repeal or even 
cut back the highly successful OASDI 
social insurance program. 

It is equally reasonable and proper, I 
believe, that we pay for major health 
costs of the elderly through this same 
effective social insurance program. 
Health benefits can, and should, be in- 
cluded with social security benefits, not 
as an act of charity but as an earned 
right, just as social security pensions are 
an earned right, earned by a lifetime of 
contributions during the working years. 
Who would deny that unmet health 
needs exist among our senior citizens? 
Retirement years do indeed bring leisure 
time but these are also years of drasti- 
cally reduced income, just when health 
problems become more serious and more 
frequent. 

I am rather surprised to hear argu- 
ment over the health needs of our senior 
citizens. We do not need a great na- 
tional survey. I ask any Senator to go 
to his own community or to visit the 
community hospitals in any county in the 
United States. One of the privileges of 
public life is to be able to identify one’s 
self with the needs of the community or 
the people. 

When I travel in my home State of 
Minnesota, I frequently stop at a hos- 
pital in a small community just to say 
“hello” to some people who have not had 
a visitor for a long time. I like to visit 
these fine hospitals that have been built 
through the sacrifice of civic-minded 
people and the generosity of citizens and 
effective community organizations. I 
like to see what has been done under the 
Hill-Burton plan of hospital construc- 
tion. I have had my eyes opened as to 
the health needs of our people. 

I have a daughter who studied nurs- 
ing and who has worked in hospitals for 
several years. I am a pharmacist my- 
self. 

I believe that I have more than a 
mere layman’s interest in hospital care 
and medical treatment. It is shocking 
to me to hear anyone argue over the 
needs of our elderly people in terms of 
medical care. I say shocking in the 
sense that the need exists. The only 
question is: How shall we provide for it? 
I happen to believe that it is sounder and 
more constructive—in a sense it is really 
more conservative—to provide for health 
and medical care or hospital care 
through the social insurance system. 

The average social security retirement 
payment is less than $75 a month, and 
four out of every five Americans over 65 
years of age have incomes less than 
$2,000 a year. I do not think such in- 
comes will provide very much in the way 
of health care after a retired person has 
paid for food and shelter. 

I am pleased to note that the Finance 
Committee has given favorable consider- 
ation and has taken favorable action on 
raising the amount of permissible earned 
income for those who are receiving 
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social security insurance payments. 
The amount has been raised from $1,200 
to $1,800 by the action of the Senate 
Finance Committee. I have advocated 
this increase for some time. I sub- 
mitted an amendment or a bill, which 
was referred to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, on this particular item. It seems 
rather foolish to me to have any limita- 
tion at all. Those limitations were ex- 
pressed in the law during days of de- 
pression when social security was 
looked upon as a means of providing 
sustenance for individuals so they would 
not have to seek a job in the labor 
market. 

I look upon social security as a sys- 
tem of benefits earned, on the sound 
principle of insurance. But I am grate- 
ful for the action of the committee, and 
commend it for raising the income level 
from $1,200 to $1,800. The increase 
means that the recipient of a social 
security benefit will be able to receive 
the full benefit without any deductions 
or any adjustments, and at the same 
time will be able to add to income some 
$1,800 a year, which will indeed provide 
a better standard of living for those who 
are under social security. 

Wonderful advances in medical sci- 
ence promise eventual conquest of 
crippling and killing diseases such as 
arthritis and heart ailments, but this 
progress will be wasted if it is beyond the 
limited means of our elderly Americans. 

If medical research continues as suc- 
cessfully as it has in the past 10 years, 
we may have 30 or 40 million Americans 
over 65 instead of the 20 million now 
expected in 1970. 

Therefore, it is clear that the health 
care needs of our older people in the 
next decade will present a challenge and 
a tremendous opportunity for construc- 
tive action. 

A program to provide effective medical 
care for our senior citizens cannot be 
left to chance—or to election year gim- 
micks. For years I have called for a 
program administered through our 
existing, time-tested social security sys- 
tem and prudently financed through 
modest increases in social security pay- 
ments. 

Such a program was proposed in the 
85th Congress and again last year by 
Representative AIME Foranp in the 
House, and by myself in the Senate. My 
own proposal was similar to the Forand 
bill in providing hospitalization and 
nursing home services but my bill 
omitted surgical fees. 

Earlier this year I joined the senior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. McNamara] 
in supporting an even more comprehen- 
sive bill to provide medical care for all 
retired people. 

The McNamara proposal is the best 
proposal of them all, because it gets to 
the root of the problem, and its cover- 
age would affect all people 65 years of 
age or over. 

On June 30, I joined the junior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] in sponsoring an amendment 
to H.R. 12580 to add health benefits to 
the OASDI system, and I have again 
joined Senator ANpERSON in sponsoring 
this revised and improved version, 
amendment 8-17-60—A. 
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That is the amendment which is now 
pending before the Senate. The re- 
vised amendment represents the think- 
ing of a number of us in the Senate 
who wish at least to get at a beginning 
of medical care for our elderly people 
under the social security system. 

All these measures would function 
through the time-tested system of social 
security, and a person would obtain 
medical benefits as a matter of right, not 
as a recipient of charity. 

I believe it is vitally important that 
this Congress put health care for the 
elderly into our social insurance pro- 
gram, and, therefore, I urge my col- 
leagues to support the revised Anderson 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a brief summary of the revised 
amendment may be printed in the REC- 
orp at this point. It is the amendment 
which is cosponsored by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dover as], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
Namaral, the Senator from Minnesota 
Mr. McCartruy], the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. ENGLE], and 
myself. 

The amendment represents a solid 
and sound basis for a beginning for 
medical care under the social security 
system. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SUMMARY 

Eligibility: 9 million men and women 
aged 68 or more who are eligible for OASDI 
3 or about 3 out of 5 persons over age 

Benefits: Up to 120 days of hospital sery- 
ice, with the patient paying the first $75 
each year. 

Up to 240 days of skilled nursing home 


care. 

Up to 365 home health visits. 

Diagnostic outpatient hospital services, 
including X-ray and laboratory services. 

Costs and financing: Long-range cost of 
one-half of 1 percent of taxable payrolls to 
be covered completely by increases of one- 
fourth of 1 percent in contribution of em- 
ployers and employees and three-eighths of 
1 percent for self-employed. 

Administration: Any qualified provider of 
services could participate and patients would 
have free choice. The Secretary of HEW 
has no supervision or control of the practice 
of medicine or the manner in which medical 
services are provided, or over the administra- 
tion of participating institutions. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, any 
kind of degrading means test, any pro- 
gram which stigmatizes a person as a 
pauper or an indigent person, any pro- 
gram which provides benefits as a char- 
ity handout injures the dignity and 
self-respect of the recipient. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to 
finish my statement. Then I shall be 
happy to yield. 

That is why I favor this kind of med- 
ical care program financed through the 
social security system, with contribu- 
tions made during a person’s working 
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years so that benefits received in the re- 
tirement years are an earned right, ac- 
quired under a sound social insurance 
program. 

Must we force elderly American citi- 
zens into overcrowded charity wards in 
hospitals and nursing homes when the 
savings of a lifetime are wiped out by 
unexpected sickness or hospitalization? 

I say this is disgraceful and unjusti- 
fied in our rich, productive country. 
The conscience of our rich society must 
face up to the needs of our senior citi- 
zens—people who need more health care 
just when their income is sharply re- 
duced. 

I would like to point out that the An- 
derson amendment has built-in protec- 
tions against overutilization and abuse. 
A person who goes into a hospital must 
pay the first $75 of hospital costs each 

Fear. Furthermore, a patient can get 
nursing home service only after transfer 
from a hospital and certification by a 
physician, and a patient at home can get 
home health services only as prescribed 
by a physician. 

Also, units of hospital service, nursing 
home service, and home health care are 
rated on a scale to encourage use of the 
less expensive services. Thus, a patient 
would have an incentive to choose the 
less costly services so he could get health 
benefits over a longer period of time. I 
think this is a wise and reasonable 
arrangement. 

I would also like to point out that the 
revised Anderson amendment specifically 
states that a patient is to have free choice 
in selecting his physician, hospital, nurs- 
ing home, diagnostic services, or home 
health services. 

Our amendment also specifically for- 
bids the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare from any supervision or 
control over the practice of medicine or 
the administration of any hospital, nurs- 
ing home, visiting nurse agency, or 
homemaker service agency. 

One of the real tests of the conscience 
of any society is how it treats its aged 
and elderly people. Do they have dig- 
nity, status, and security? Or are they 
shunted aside into shabby surroundings, 
forced to exist without adequate health 
care, often without adequate food and 
shelter? 

There are some people who say this 
problem does not concern them. They 
say, “It’s every individual for himself.” 
They say every person has total respon- 
sibility to plan for his own retirement. 

I agree that we should all plan on an 
individual basis to provide for our future 
needs. But the best plans and the best 
preparations of all men can be crushed 
by forces beyond their control. Disease, 
business conditions, and just plain bad 
luck can make a mockery of even the 
wisest investments and preparations. 

We are now in the 25th year of social 
security, a program which has paid tre- 
mendous dividends in human welfare 
and human dignity for American citizens 
by making many welfare benefits a 
matter of earned right, not a matter of 
charity. 

The voices of fear and foreboding in 
1935 have been proved wrong. Our so- 
cial security system works, and it works 
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well. We have learned to use the won- 
derful tool of social insurance to finance 
retirement benefits for Americans. 

It is only reasonable commonsense to 
use our proven social security mecha- 
nism to deal with the heavy financial 
burdens of health care for elderly people. 

Health care today is just about in the 
same degree of urgency for our elderly 
people as social security was in 1935, in 
terms of old-age insurance and pensions, 
It is a matter of priority importance. 

Only a person who deliberately blinds 
himself to the accomplishments of the 
last 25 years of experience with social 
security would say, “The program does 
not work. We should repeal it.” 

There are few people now who would 
attack social security, but the voices of 
fear and foreboding are still with us. 
They have not yet learned the lesson of 
American history, that a free people can 
increase and enhance individual secu- 
rity and dignity and still maintain the 
freedoms we cherish. 

Mr. President, I wish my remarks to 
be clearly understood in their proper re- 
lationship to the whole matter of our 
care for needy people. Indeed, we can- 
not provide under the amendment I have 
spoken on, the Anderson-Kennedy- 
Humphrey amendment, medical care for 
all the elderly people. Therefore, we will 
need the programs of the local govern- 
ments and State governments on old-age 
assistance, and we will need the help of 
the voluntary agencies which do so much 
to provide health care. 

However, I believe that the social se- 
curity insurance principle will in the 
long run work not only to the benefit of 
the people it affects, namely, our elderly 
citizens, but also to the benefit of the 
entire American community. 

Today one of the heaviest costs in 
local and State government rests in 
medical care for the elderly. It is one 
of the great costs in State government in 
every State of the Union. 

That cost is generally paid out of 
property taxes, which themselves are in- 
equitable taxes. I propose that we fi- 
nance the program on a much more 
sound basis. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter addressed to me by Mr. 
George Meany, president of the AFL- 
CIO, urging action on the pending An- 
derson-Kennedy-Humphrey amendment, 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR AND CONGRESS OF 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., August 19, 1960. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: On behalf of 
over 13 million American workers and their 
families, I urge you to support the Anderson- 
Kennedy amendment which will be offered 
as an addition to the Finance Committee 
social security bill. In the matter of health 
care for the aged this bill is limited to some 
slight improvements in the present public 
assistance program and the creation of a 
new “medically indigent” class. It would 
provide medical services only as a public 
charity and only on proof of poverty, and 
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then only in States that agree to participate, 
and only if matching funds from the Federal 
Treasury are appropriated by the Congress. 

The Anderson-Kennedy amendment would 
provide health benefits as a matter of earned 
right under the tried and tested social se- 
curity system which requires no funds from 
the Federal Treasury or from the States. 
With this addition to the committee bill, we 
would be providing health care both for those 
in the social security system and for those 
who do not presently qualify. By 
such a social security provision, we would 
reduce the number of people who would have 
to look to public assistance for medical care, 
with its hateful means test. 

This is one of the most vital issues ever 
to come before the U.S. Senate. We can 
take a small step forward, or we can take 
significant action and bring real security 
with dignity to the lives of our senior citi- 
zens. 

We have just celebrated the first 25 years 
of social security in America. The most fit- 
ting tribute we can pay to the foresight of 
the Congress 25 years ago is to build now 
upon our sound system of social insurance, 
The Anderson-Kennedy amendment is the 
way to do it. 


Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE MEANY, 
President. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am glad to yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am seek- 
ing recognition in my own right. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield the floor. 

WHOSE BILLS SHALL WE PAY? 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, much has been said about a needs 
test, and it has been said that it is de- 
grading for some persons to apply for 
medical care on the basis that it is needed 
and that that person would have diffi- 
culty in paying a medical bill. 

As one who supported provisions which 
are in the committee bill, as one who 
has a great interest in the care of the 
needy and aged and, in fact, as one who 
has proposed more frequently than 
others amendments to increase aid to the 
aged in many different categories, the 
junior Senator from Louisiana finds it 
difficult to agree with the arguments 
being made to downgrade the care which 
the committee bill proposes for the aged 
of this country. 

For example, the present amendment, 
offered as a substitute, is being justified 
on a needs basis; on the basis that old 
people need help; that it should be pro- 
vided because they need it, and that we 
should pay for it. That is what the 
committee bill proposes to provide for 
the care of those who need additional 
assistance to care for their medical bills, 
assistance which is not at present 
available. 

The State of Louisiana is probably in 
as good a position to provide for the med- 
ical care of its aged as is any other State 
in the Union. We have a very extensive 
hospital system in addition to our public 
welfare program. The last time I com- 
pared it, if we leave out veterans’ hos- 
pitals, I should say that more than half 
the hospital days in the State are spent 
in State hospitals, and some of those hos- 
pitals are better equipped than private 
hospitals, and have the same kind of 
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medical care available as is provided for 
those who are cared for in private 
hospitals. 

A person in Louisiana does not have to 
be the recipient of old-age assistance— 
even though we have the most liberal 
program in the United States—in order 
to receive care in those hospitals. 
Fifty-seven percent of the old people re- 
ceive old-age assistance payments. 

In its old-age assistance program, 
pensioner dispenses with the relative re- 
sponsibility requirement in the case of 
@ person who might have a relative who 
could help support him. In some States 
such a person is required to certify that 
the relative cannot help him. Louisiana 
dispenses with the property lien require- 
ment, under which it is suggested that 
property should be seized and sold under 
the sheriff's hammer to get back some of 
the State’s investment in providing for 
the needs of the aged person after he 
dies and that he must sign the lien when 
he applies for assistance. 

The program which is proposed in the 
committee bill goes beyond anything we 
have in terms of public assistance. It 
proposes to say that if a person is draw- 
ing a social security payment of $100 a 
month, and is drawing $1,800 a year in 
terms of additional income, which the 
bill would permit without any reduction 
of his social security payment—between 
the two, an income of $3,000 a year—and 
the person owns his own home and has 
relatives who could help if necessary, 
such a person would still be in the posi- 
tion under the plan we could set up— 
and which I believe Louisiana will set 
up—to receive assistance to pay his 
medical bill. He simply would state that, 
in his judgment, he is eligible to receive 
assistance. 

What difference is there between that 
and the program for our veterans today, 
who are admitted to veterans’ hospitals 
for non-service-connected sickness or 
disability? I have helped a great number 
of veterans to get into veterans’ hospitals 
in Louisiana and elsewhere around the 
Nation, because they felt they could get 
good care in such hospitals. 

They wanted to get into the modern 
veterans’ hospitals to be cared for. But 
in applying for this care, a veteran must 
make some showing that he is in such 
a financial position that he is not able 
to pay, if he had to pay for it with his 
own income. 

I find no shame in saying that I have 
helped relatives of my family to get into 
veterans’ hospitals. They have felt 
not the least bit of shame about getting 
into veterans’ hospitals on non-service- 
connected disabilities when there was 
some showing that the person was not 
in a position to meet the financial re- 
quirements of paying for the medical 
care which would be necessary other- 
wise. 

If we are to undertake to provide 
health benefits, even for a person who 
can well afford to pay or not, whether 
he has all the resources and income nec- 
essary to provide the best of care for 
himself, it will tremendously increase 
the cost of the program we wish to un- 
dertake. 
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The Senator from Minnesota, very 
logically made a suggestion that he 
would like us to eliminate any income 
restriction whatever for eligibility for 
social security retirement benefits. I 
should like to eliminate that require- 
ment too. I should like to have it pro- 
vided that at age 65 anyone could make 
as much money as that person was ca- 
pable of making and still receive full re- 
tirement benefits. But what would it 
cost? It would cost about $1,600 mil- 
lion a year to do it. 

Among various ways in which we could 
spend revenues to the benefit of retired 
persons, there are quite a number of oth- 
er things I would propose be done before 
we eliminate the proposal that a person 
would have his social security retire- 
ment income reduced if he were drawing 
more than $1,800 a year in other income. 
Let us keep in mind that if a person were 
making $1,800 a year and were drawing 
$100 a month, or if he were married and 
drawing $150 a month in social security 
income, that person would have net in- 
come well over $3,000. As a practical 
matter, he would be paying no income 
taxes on this income because of his high 
exemptions with regard to his outside 
income, his retirement income, other 
than social security, and because he 
would pay no tax under social security. 

No one regards it as being downgrad- 
ing or a shameful needs test if a person 
certifies that he is eligible to draw social 
security benefits, although he is drawing 
an additional $1,800 a year in addition 
to social security benefits. There is no 
shame about that. It is simply that he 
is eligible; and, if he had more income 
than that, he would not be eligible for 
the full amount of the benefits. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I think there is more dis- 
tinction than that. Eligibility is the 
test, and the test is eligibility. What 
is the test under the bill, as stated in the 
bill and in the report? One must be un- 
able, and must certify his inability, to 
pay for his medical care. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am reading 
from page 195, line 21, paragraph (b): 

(b) of enabling each State, as far as prac- 
ticable under the conditions in such State, 
to furnish medical assistance on behalf of 
aged individuals who are not recipients of 
old-age assistance— 


What does that mean in Louisiana? 
It means that one is not in the 57 per- 
cent which are drawing public assistance 
under the old age assistance program. 
It means that a person is certifying that, 
for the purpose of drawing any type of 
assistance from our State welfare de- 
partment, he cannot be classified as 
needy. 

The langu..ge continues: 
but whose income and resources are insuffi- 
cient to meet the costs of necessary medical 
services. 


8 GORE. That is exactly what I 
8 > 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. How has this 
program been justified? The Gore pro- 
posal would take 1 percent of the pay- 
roll. The Anderson proposal would take 
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one-half of 1 percent of the payroll. The 
Anderson proposal would cost, eventu- 
ally, as much as the Gore proposal, þe- 
cause the cost of doctors would be in- 
cluded in the total amount, and in short 
order the program will be liberalized. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Let me 
answer the Senator’s point. These pro- 
posals have been justified on the basis 
of providing medical care for those who 
need it, because those who need it are 
not in a position to pay. They do not 
have to certify that they are needy be- 
yond that point. Persons can own their 
own homes. They can have relatives who 
are well able to pay the bills. They are 
in a position to have substantial in- 
come; and if the State will set up a plan, 
as we propose to do, they will be in a 
position to have medical care merely by 
stating that their income and resources 
are insufficient to meet the cost of neces- 
sary medical service. Does anyone re- 
gard the same requirement in veterans’ 
legislation as being downgrading, as 
robbing the veterans of their pride and 
their self-respect? Not at all. Veterans 
are not embarrassed to come in and ask 
for such assistance, and they get it. 

Here we say only that if the income 
and resources are not sufficient to meet 
the cost of the necessary medical service, 
a person is eligible under this program. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator has elo- 
quently made a point which has not 
heretofore been made in the debate, and 
one which I wish to emphasize. Before 
doing so, let me say that I regard the 
committee bill as entirely inadequate, for 
two reasons: First, it depends upon State 
matching. Second, it requires a means 
test. However liberal that test may be, 
it is required. 

The Senator from Louisiana has said 
that so far as the means test is con- 
cerned, it is not restrictive; that in his 
State and in others, all one need do is 
sign a little certificate stating that his 
resources are not enough to pay his hos- 
pital bill. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator has criti- 
cized the bill I introduced, and he has 
criticized the Anderson amendment also, 
because it would cost, so he says, a vast 
amount of money. If the Senator will 
be so kind as to yield, let me say that 
in colloquy within the next few minutes 
I wish to demonstrate that if all States 
met the maximum requirements and if 
each State had a director of such a pro- 
gram who was, let us say, of the turn 
of mind of the late Harry Hopkins, and 
if the Federal administrator took the 
same view, there would be virtually no 
limits to the cost of the committee bill. 

I ask the Senator whether in the com- 
mittee bill there is any limit to the num- 
ber of days in the hospital a year. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. No. 

Mr. GORE. But the Anderson amend- 
ment has such a limit. 

In the committee bill is there any limit 
in regard to the number of days for 
which the Federal Government would be 
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required to pay up to 80 percent of the 
cost when a person over 65 years of age 
was in a hospital? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Permit me 
to answer that question with a few more 
words than those I used in answering the 
last one. There is no such requirement. 
But there is this difference: The bill be- 
ing introduced by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee and also by the Senator from New 
Mexico provides, in effect, “No matter 
how much money you have, we shall pro- 
vide for the most regressive taxation a 
person could think of, whereby the tax 
would be levied only on the first $4,800. 
In other words, we shall provide for the 
kind of tax that hits the poor man the 
hardest and hits the rich man the least; 
and we shall provide for payment for 
the entire hospital bill for a certain num- 
ber of days, regardless of whether the 
patient needs to have the Government 
pay his bill or not.” 

Consider how much this proposal 
would cost. By 1969—9 years from the 
present time—our existing benefits will 
cost 4%4 percent for the employer and 
41 percent for the employee; and the 
Senator knows as well as I do that the 
social security tax will work like a hidden 
sales tax; for the most part, it will be 
passed on to the consumer. That will 
amount to 9 percent tax on the payrolls, 
stopping at the $4,800 a year level. In 
addition, the Anderson proposal would 
add one-half of 1 percent; and with the 
modifications of it—which certainly will 
follow like those the Senator is sug- 
gesting—it would wind up costing at least 
1 percent of payroll. With time, as the 
Senator from Arkansas and the Senator 
from Minnesota has suggested from time 
to time, and as I myself have suggested 
on occasion—the requirement that such 
@ person cannot receive the full benefits 
if his annual income is more than $1,800, 
and the elimination of that requirement 
would add almost another 1 percent of 
payroll to the cost. In the meantime 
we would provide that the cost of pro- 
viding such care for the aged who are 
not now covered by social security should 
be included, and that would add another 
one-third of 1 percent of income. 

So if we agree that the Federal Goy- 
ernment will provide this medical care 
for the aged, we previously had reached 
the point where a 9-percent tax on pay- 
roll would be imposed on the working- 
man. Even if he paid only half of it 
directly, inasmuch as it would operate in 
the same fashion as a hidden sales tax 
on every article he buys, to that extent 
he would pay the entire 9 percent, as a 
consumer. 

So, as I said, under the Gore proposal, 
1 percent would be added—it would be 
¥ percent under the Anderson proposal, 
to begin with; but by the time the doc- 
tors and the others were included, and 
the age limit were reduced to age 65, 
it would cost 1 percent. 

In addition, elimination of the re- 
quirement in regard to retirement age 
would add three-fourths of 1 percent of 
payroll to the cost; and to provide for 
the care—out of general revenues—of 
those aged persons not now covered by 
the Social Security Act—as the Senators 
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from Michigan and Tennessee have sug- 
gested and will suggest—would amount 
to another one-half of 1 percent to be 
derived from general revenues. 

That represents a total of 11% per- 
cent of payroll. 

Furthermore, in committee, as the 
Senator well knows, Senators said it 
makes no sense to provide such care 
for a man 65 years of age who still 
can work and still can help himself, if 
no provision is made to take care of a 
man 59 years of age who is totally and 
permanently disabled. 

The bill already contains provisions 
for the payment of benefits to those 
who have retired, even if they are below 
age 60. So once we adopt this princi- 
ple, we shall soon have to take care of 
all those who are retired or disabled. 
Then there will be the drive to provide 
medical care for everyone, it will fol- 
low. The medical costs for the Gore 
bill benefits extended to everyone will 
cost 4 percent of payroll. 

Consider how unbearable would be 
the total bill for such medical care. The 
total social security tax would be 15 per- 
cent by 1970—if other equally logical ex- 
tensions of the program were voted it 
would cost 20 percent, or one-fifth of 
the average worker’s entire income, so 
far as the workingman was concerned. 

If we provide for the same benefits on 
the basis of providing such care for 
those who need it, and providing it on 
a liberal basis, with the States matching 
the cost, we shall be providing care for 
those who need it but not by the most 
regressive type of taxation. I refer to 
the most regressive type which hits 
hardest at the poor man, but says that 
a rich man who makes $100,000 a year 
will not have to pay any social security 
tax on any part of his income which ex- 
ceeds $4,800 annually. If a rich man 
were writing the tax bill, such a tax 
would be exactly the kind he would like 
to have included in the bill—but on the 
other hand, if we use the approach that 
general revenue will be used to pay for 
the medical care of those who need it, 
we shall have a much fairer way of ap- 
proaching the problem, and the cost will 
be paid very much more in accordance 
with the ability to pay, and we shall be 
providing such care for those who really 
need it, instead of providing very cost- 
ly medical care to persons who are well 
able to pay those costs themselves. 

Furthermore, if the Federal Govern- 
ment or the State government is put in 
the position of paying the entire medical 
bill, the cost will be upward of 50 per- 
cent greater; and I can prove that by 
means of the experience in Louisiana. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield further to 
me? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I was hoping the Senator 
from Louisiana would finally reach a 
point where we could discuss the com- 
mittee bill. 

This afternoon the Anderson amend- 
ment has been beaten all over the Sen- 
ate floor; and just now the Senator from 
Louisiana made the statement that if 
the Government pays all the medical 
bills of all the American people over 65 
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years of age, the cost will be astronomi- 
cal. 

At this point I should like to read 
from page 6 of the committee report, 
where the committee bill is described. 
I shall begin to read with the last para- 
graph on that page, although the pre- 
vious paragraph is very enlightening: 

A State may, if it wishes, disregard, in 
whole or part, the existence of any income 


or resources, of an individual for medical 
assistance. 


If a State may disregard in whole or 
in part the existence of any income or 
resources, then, if we examine the top 
of page 7, we find this sentence: 

The State has wide latitude to establish 
the standard of need for medical assistance 
as long as it is a reasonable standard con- 
sistent with the objectives of this title. 


Now I should like to read from the re- 
port which describes the Anderson 
amendment: 

The cost of four important types of health 


service is covered, subject to certain limits 
within 1 year: 


(a) Hospital inpatient services, for up to 
120 days. 


Is there any such limitation in the 
committee bill? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. There is not. 
Of course the States may, if they care 
to, impose such a limitation. But in the 
committee bill there is no such require- 
ment. 

Mr. GORE. Very well. 

I continue to read from the report on 
the Anderson amendment: 


The individual pays the first $75 each 
year. 


Is there any such requirement as that 
in the committee proposal? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. No. 

Mr.GORE. Very well. 

I read further from the report on the 
Anderson amendment: 


(b) Skilled nursing home recuperative 
care, up to 240 days. 


Is there in the committee bill any limit 
such as one of 240 days on the skilled 
recuperative care in nursing homes? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. No, there is 
not, so far as I know. 

Mr. GORE. I proceed: 

Home health services by a nonprofit or 
public agency up to 365 visits. 


That is one visit a day. How many 
visits a day can be made under the com- 
mittee bill? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. There is no 
limit. 

Mr. GORE. I continue: 

Diagnostic out-patient hospital services, 
including X-ray and laboratory services. 


Is there any limit on that? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Not in the 
bill. 

Mr. GORE. Now I should like to read 
the scope of the benefits under the com- 
mittee bill, which, as the Senator has 
said, are without limits, except that the 
States must match. That is a very im- 
portant exception, but, anyway, I will 
read: 

(1) In-patient hospital services; 

(2) Skilled nursing-home services; 

(3) Physicians’ services; 
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(4) Out-patient hospital services; 

(5) Home health care services; 

(6) Private duty nursing services: 

(7) Physical therapy and related services; 

(8) Dental services; 

(9) Laboratory and X-ray services; 

(10) Prescribed drugs, eyeglasses, dentures, 
and prosthetic devices; 

(11) Diagnostic, screening, and preventive 
services— 


All of these things without limit, plus: 


(12) Any other medical care or remedial 
care recognized under State law. 


The Anderson amendment has been 
pummeled and criticized as being irre- 
sponsible and extravagant. On the 
contrary, the Anderson amendment pro- 
vides specific benefits, limited in scope, 
limited in application, limited in defini- 
tion, spelled out in the amendment; and 
the amendment provides for an addi- 
tional tax to raise the revenue. 

Here, strange as it may seem, the ad- 
vocates of the Anderson amendment are 
being condemned and banished into outer 
darkness as being fiscally irresponsible 
when we have a bill which, as the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has said, is without 
limit, except that the States must pro- 
vide a part of it. This is a remarkable 
Situation, and I am delighted that this 
point has finally been brought out in 
debate. 

I hasten to add that I think, whether 
we have a Democratic administration— 
which I anticipate—or whether we have 
another Republican administration— 
which I would abhor—I believe that we 
will have a Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare who will place reason- 


able limits in this program. But no 


reasonable limits are stated in the bill. 

I think my State would be unable to 
meet them. I am happy that the State 
of Louisiana is able to meet them. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. GORE. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I would like 
to have the floor back. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY in the chair). The Chair will rec- 
ognize that the Senator from Louisiana 
has the floor and that he is most gra- 
ciously yielding to the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator’s courtesy 
has caused me to forget what I was about 
to say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
one of the advantages of courtesy. 

Mr. GORE. So I will desist. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. To the best 
of my knowledge, I believe our program 
in Louisiana will compare favorably with 
that of any State that is going to have 
a program under the proposal brought 
forth. 

As to how long one stays in a State 
hospital, he stays there until a doctor 
says there is nothing more he can do, or 
until the person is cured. Patients stay 
about 50 percent longer than they stay 
in private hospitals. That is the point 
Iam getting at. 

The big difference is that if a man 
goes into a private hospital for an opera- 
tion, the minute the doctor tells him he 
can go home, he is going home, because 
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the expense of that hospital bill is some- 
thing that is concerning that man, He 
wants to be back at work as soon as he 
can go back, and he wants to go back to 
his home and be under the care of his 
family as soon as he can, because he 
knows that hospital bill is very substan- 
tial. That man is going to go home as 
soon as he can. 

On the other hand, if he is in a State 
hospital, with the prospect of relieving 
his wife of the burden of caring for him 
as well as look after the children, and 
with the State paying the expense, he 
will be inclined to stay where he is and 
urge the doctors to permit him to stay. 

The human factor of knowing that 
one’s bill is paid completely at State ex- 
pense, standing alone, even though the 
pressure is on the State to try to keep 
its costs in line with the costs of private 
hospital treatment, means that the cost 
of treatment in a State hospital will ex- 
ceed the cost of treatment in a private 
hospital, based only on the number of 
hospital days, and nothing else. 

Let us talk about the aged for a mo- 
ment. The same thing is true with re- 
spect to sending an aged person back to 
a home. Many of the diseases and ill- 
nesses that are associated with old age 
are incurable. There is a limit to what 
hospitals can do. At that point, they 
have done all they can do for a while. If 
the family is in a position to urge a per- 
son to stay where he is, or there is less 
of a tendency on the part of a family to 
accept a person back into the home, 
there is a natural tendency for that per- 
son to stay in the hospital longer, so he 
can eat good meals, and have good care. 
Therefore, the cost is much greater than 
for private medical care. 

The proposal may be limited to 120 
days, but people will use those 120 days 
if the old folks feel they would be bur- 
dens on their families for a short period 
of time after they return. But there is 
a difference in providing a program 
under which we propose to provide all 
the medical care necessary to anyone 


who is not in a position to provide for 


the cost. One factor that will help re- 
duce the cost is that, from the point of 
view of the State, the State having to 
pay between 20 percent and 50 percent 
of the cost, there is pressure on the 
State administrators to help keep costs 
down. On the other hand, if we are pro- 
viding funds at the Federal level, and 
all we have to do is provide additional 
incentives to try to provide higher bene- 
fits under the social security system, I 
am sure that in short order we will pro- 
vide hospitalization for those below 60 
who are disabled, and, in short order, for 
those who are below 60 who are not dis- 
abled, and after a while we will be pro- 
viding hospitalization for people at any 
age. 

Starting with the premise of the An- 
derson amendment that the Government 
pays for it whether the person is needy 
or not, and a person has it available to 
him whether he would want the program 
or not, even persons in the high income 
bracket would have the cost paid for by 
the most regressive kind of program. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It does not 
make too much sense to me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, when we can hold down the cost to 
a great extent by providing care when it 
is needed. The committee bill would 
provide, in every State, that the State 
would be in a position immediately upon 
the passage of the bill to increase care 
for the aged by at least 100 percent. It 
could be increased without any addi- 
tional State appropriation the minute the 
bill became law. Medical care could be 
increased as much as 400 percent in some 
States, compared to the medical care 
which is being made available in the 
States already. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Michigan? 

Mr. MCNAMARA. The Senator from 
Tennessee read from page 7 of the re- 
port the “scope of benefits” under the 
committee bill. Has the Senator esti- 
mated the cost if all States provided all 
these services to all the people who would 
be eligible for them under the terms of 
the bill? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I notice that 
the cost is estimated to be $12.9 million 
in Louisiana. My guess is that the 
amount may be more money than we 
will need to provide for the medical care 
aged we have in our State, if the State 
continues its present rate of expendi- 
tures. 

Mr. McNAMARA. For all of those 
qualified? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I presume we 
could provide for between 80 and 85 
percent of the aged in the State for a 
lesser amount of Federal funds than is 
hereby proposed, unless the State should 
reduce its expenditures. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. Iam advised that if 
all States provided all the services listed 
under section 3, “scope of benefits,” the 
cost would be $2.5 billion. The $2.5 bil- 
lion would be the cost to be split half 
among the States and half to be paid by 
the Federal Government. It is fan- 
tastic. The listing in the report is simply 
window dressing, as to physicians’ serv- 
ices and all those things. This is fan- 
tastic. Nobody is going to provide $2.5 
billion. If all the States should take all 
these services, the estimated amount re- 
quired would be $2.5 billion. Of course, 
the Anderson amendment is limited. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The figure 
of 82% billion the Senator uses assumes 
that the State will pay for all medical 
services. 

Mr. McNAMARA. For everyone who 
voug be eligible under the terms of the 

1II. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It assumes 
the person pays nothing under the bill. 

Mr. McNAMARA. That is correct. 
They would pay nothing. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In every 
State there would be some limitation as 
to who would be eligible to receive the 
benefits. That is fundamental to the 
bill reported by the committee. 

In Louisiana probably 85 percent of 
the people would be eligible. Perhaps 
more would be eligible. I hope that the 
State of Tennessee, so ably represented 
by the distinguished junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], who has a keen 
interest in the aged of his State and 
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other States, would certainly undertake 
vastly to liberalize the program, so that 
an equally high percentage of persons 
would be eligible for the care they need 
to receive. 

When we consider the administration 
of this program, we should get it closer to 
the people, for the people are in a better 
position to get away from arbitrary 
standards and to look more at what a 
person actually needs. If the program 
is to be administered from Washington, 
D.C., it is easier to have someone say 
there should be an arbitrary number of 
days of hospital care than it is when the 
people who are paying for it have an 
interest in what they are paying for to 
medical care. That is a practical thing 
which would help reduce the cost. 

We tend to reduce the cost of the pro- 
gram by having the States take a careful 
look to determine whether the expendi- 
ture of the money is necessary, because 
the States have to pay between 20 and 
50 percent of the cost of the program. 
We also tend to get a better administra- 
tion of the program when we get it closer 
to the people who are paying for it, for 
there is more of a desire not to provide 
service when the service is not needed 
when the person, under proper stand- 
ards, should not be eligible to receive it. 

The committee bill represents a tre- 
mendous increase in the hospitalization 
available, as I have mentioned. It rep- 
resents anywhere from a 100-percent 
increase to a 400-percent increase, based 
upon what the States are presently 
doing. 

I wish to make another point, Mr. 
President. The social security program 
cannot indefinitely stand these 1-percent 
increases in the social security tax. It 
1s true that this is a hidden tax. Most 
men have their social security taxes de- 
ducted from their pay before they ever 
see their paychecks. One of these days, 
however, they are going to have to start 
thinking in terms of how much they can 
afford. We are compelled to think in 
those terms, when we ask, “Can we afford 
to eliminate the $1,800-a-year earned- 
income limitation?” If we eliminate the 
$1,800 earned-income limitation, it will 
mean a 1-percent additional hidden sales 
tax on every family in America. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. Is it not a fact that 
the people who will have to pay the in- 
crease in the social security tax are the 
ones who are advocating the social secu- 
rity approach? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is what 
the Senator said, and I heard him say 
it, but I do not agree. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I traveled from 
coast to coast, and even held hearings 
in Washington, D.C. We have reams of 
testimony to show that these people 
asked for it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I have yet 
to have a single workingman, be he a 
member of an organized union or not, 
other than the union leaders themselves, 
suggest to me that he wished to have 
the social security tax increased by 
1 percent. 

Mr. McNAMARA. It is not 1 percent; 
it would be one-fourth of 1 percent. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. One-fourth 
of 1 percent for the employee, and one- 
fourth of 1 percent for the employer, or 
a total of one-half of 1 percent. How- 
ever, this is only the beginning. 

Mr. McNAMARA. The consumer 
pays for both. The Senator knows that. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. The manufacturer 
of the product or the producer of what- 
ever service is provided will add that 
amount to the cost of the goods or to the 
cost of providing the service. The con- 
sumer pays for that. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. And the 
consumer is the employee. 

Mr. McNAMARA. The people, gen- 
erally speaking, pay for it, but they wish 
to have this approach. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. So he is 
getting it at both ends. There are many 
workingmen who are consumers. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. And they wish to 
have this program. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Oh, no. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Yes; they do. 
They would like to have it as much as 
they wish to have the present social 
security law. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am in a 
position to tell a workingman in my 
State, “My friend, we can do one of two 
things for you. We are considering one 
bill which will cost, in the first year, 
$200 million. That is the estimated first 
year cost. I can vote for that bill, which 
will not result in any increase in the tax 
on you. There is another bill which we 
are considering. The estimated cost for 
the first year is a billion dollars. I could 
vote for that bill. If that bill should 
be passed, it would mean that in short 
order you would have to pay an addi- 
tional hidden sales tax of 1 percent on 
every dollar you make.” 

My guess is that the average man I 
know in my State—and I suspect this is 
true in the Senator’s State also—would 
say, “Just a minute. If it is a difference 
of five to one, if it means a difference of 
paying five times as much, or an extra 
1 percent hidden sales tax, I would 
rather settle for the proposal whereby I 
pay only one-fourth as much. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. McNAMARA. The Senator says 
this is a regressive tax. Is that what 
the Senator called it? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It is as re- 
gressive as taxes can be. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. Very well. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It is non- 
progressive. The richer a person is the 
less he pays, proportionately. The 
poorer a person is the heavier the tax 
is on hir- 

Mr. McNAMARA,. I wish to ask the 
Senator a question. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. This tax ap- 
plies against the man who cannot even 
afford to pay income taxes. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Very well. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. He gets no 
consideration at all. He does not get 
even a deduction for a wife or child. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Would the Senator 
advocate that our whole social security 
system go under the general fund? 
The same argument prevails as to the 
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present system for social security pay- 
ments as it does for the additional 
one-fourth of 1 percent. Would the 
Senator advocate changing the whole 
structure of our social security system, 
so that everything would be paid out of 
the general revenues? If the Senator 
would not, then he should not desire to 
do that with regard to this one-fourth of 
1 percent. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. What did 
the Senator advocate for persons not 
covered under social security? 

Mr. McNAMARA. My bill included 
them. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. The 
Senator himself provided that payment 
for care of those not presently covered 
by social security should come from the 
general revenues. At least, he was 
thinking with the junior Senator from 
Louisiana at that time. 

He said that people who are not pres- 
ently under the social security program 
and who are not presently retired ought 
to have their health care provided for, 
but he did not wish to tax the working- 
man to provide that service. Instead, he 
preferred to take the money from the 
general revenues. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. We are 
going to take care of those who are 
already retired, but who have not paid 
anything into the fund for medical care 
purposes. The Senator was starting 
from a beginning point by saying, “How 
can this care be provided?” By start- 
ing to provide first for those most needy 
out of the general revenues, and then 
for those not quite so needy, in my 
judgment eventually he would arrive at 
the conclusion that the general fund 
ought to provide benefits for those who 
never paid initially, because he would 
wish to see the millionaire pay his share. 

I know the Senator would not ordinar- 
ily wish to have a tax imposed to care 
for the needy or even to care for those 
who are under social security, when the 
rich man making a million dollars a 
year would get a deduction for every- 
thing over $4,800. 

Mr. McNAMARA. We have this pro- 
gram under the social security law. If 
the law is a bad law, let us change it. 
If the law is not a bad law, let us 
operate this program that way. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, The Sena- 
tor is advocating the change. He seeks 
to provide medical care for people who 
do not need it, for people who are in a 
position to take care of themselves. He 
wishes to take care of a millionaire, even 
though the millionaire is not interested 
in being cared for. 

Mr. McNAMARA. We do so now. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Then the 
Senator proposes to pay for all these 
benefits by means of a plan which ex- 
empts the millionaire from taxes on ey- 
erything over $4,800? 

Mr. McNAMARA. We fought over 
that subject 25 years ago. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It is a hid- 
den sales tax. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator asks 
for an answer to this question: What 
would be the responsibilities of the State 
under the committee proposal for medi- 
cal care costs? What percentage of the 
cost would the State be required to pay 
under the terms of the committee bill? 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. We are 
talking only about people who are over 
65. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In Louisiana 
the cost would be around 30 percent. I 
can determine what the cost would be 
in Minnesota. 

Mr. McNAMARA. It would be about 
one-third. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Therefore the 
State would have to pay 41 percent, ap- 
proximately. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Would that cost be 
additional cost? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Asa practical 
matter, the Federal Government would 
first be required to match what Minne- 
sota is now paying. 

The Senator from Minnesota said 
that he had visited hospitals in Minne- 
sota at which the State is providing care 
for many of the aged. The Federal Gov- 
ernment would be required to pay 60 
percent of the total cost. The State 
would be paying 40 percent. So the 
State could immediately experience an 
increase in Minnesota of approximately, 
let us say, 150 percent over and above 
what the State is presently providing, 
even if the State did not put up an extra 
5 cents. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. How does the State 
of Louisiana finance its medical care 
program? What kind of tax does it im- 
pose for that purpose? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Our public 
welfare program has a vendor payment 
scheme to it, which is only a small por- 
tion of the medical care that we provide 
in Louisiana. That is paid from a sales 
tax. We have also an income tax. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is a regres- 
sive tax, is it not? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It is not as 
regressive as is the social security tax. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Would the Senator 
Say that a sales tax was a progressive 
tax? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 
gressive tax. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Then there are de- 
grees of progression and regression, is 
that not correct? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is cor- 
rect, but consider the difference. When 
we imposed a sales tax to provide for 
welfare, we provided as much care as 
we could for those who needed it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I compliment the 
State of the Senator from Louisiana for 
its fine program. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It is true 
that while the needy and the aged in 
Louisiana do pay some of the sales tax, 
that money, together with everything 
a rich person pays in that tax, goes to 
match funds of the Federal Government 
in an overall program to provide for the 
care of the needy persons. With regard 
to our hospital program, which is the 
major part of our health care in Lou- 
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isiana, is derived from almost all taxes, 
whether they be the State income tax, 
taxes imposed on corporations, or taxes 
on oil and gas severance. The money 
comes from the general fund. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Would those taxes 
include the sales tax? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Actually the 
sales tax, for all practical purposes, is 
pretty much devoted to our welfare pro- 
gram. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does that program 
include health? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Some of it 
does, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The point I am 
trying to make is this: I wish to say, 
first, that the Senator from Louisiana 
has made some good arguments. Let 
me assure him again, as I have before, 
I believe, that the record of the State 
of Louisiana in the field of welfare is 
primarily due to the great influence of 
the Senator, his father, and those who 
have supported him in his political pro- 
gram. I think it is one of the best pro- 
grams in the country, and it surely is 
something which will stand as a living 
memorial to the Senator’s late father 
and to himself. I say that most re- 
spectfully. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. My uncle 
also had much to do with that program. 
You did not mention him. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; I wish to add 
that the former Governor, Earl Long, 
contributed also. 

Many of the States do not have State 
income taxes. Frequently State revenues 
are acquired from excise taxes, which 
are indirect sales taxes, or acquired from 
sales taxes or from property taxes; and 
of all the problems that face local and 
State governments today, none is more 
crucial or more difficult than local 
financing. I have wondered where the 
States would get the additional money 
that they require. 

In my State we have a State income 
tax; and every business interest in the 
State, with few exceptions, has said that 
it drives business from Minnesota. It 
does not, by the way, but those who feel 
that way like to talk about it. If we did 
not have a State income tax, we would 
have to get the funds from a sales tax 
or from increased property taxes. Prop- 
erty is now taxed to the hilt, because the 
increases in State and local government 
expenditures have been fantastic since 
the war. 

The other day our Governor testified 
before a committee of Congress. Heisa 
member of the Governors’ conference 
that meets once a year. I believe State 
and local government costs have in- 
creased something like 300 percent since 
the end of World War II, which is a great 
increase. Indebtedness has risen fan- 
tastically in State and local government. 
The burden of governmental cost, State 
and local government, is very heavy. 
The worst feature and the most inequi- 
table part of that burden is that while 
the financing of State and local govern- 
ments is not in every instance, unfair or 
unjust, in many instances it is on a very 
unjust and unfair basis, relying upon the 
property tax, upon excise taxes, and upon 
State sales taxes. 
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As I recall, in Louisiana there are ex- 
emptions made in the sales tax for rent, 
food, and medical care. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. There are 
some exemptions. They are not as broad 
as they once were. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is inevitable that 
as new requirements come upon the 
States which have a limited taxing juris- 
diction, they must impose heavier and 
heavier levies through existing types of 
taxes. 

State and local governments will have 
a very difficult time paying their fair 
share under the committee bill, but the 
committee bill, of course, does provide 
assistance to States, and very valued as- 
sistance in terms of the Federal contri- 
bution. 

The Senator makes a very persuasive 
argument when he points out that there 
is not much wrong with financing out of 
the general revenues. There is merit 
to his argument. I must say that one 
of the limitations of the Anderson 
amendment, of which I am a cosponsor, 
is that it does not cover those who may 
need medical care, and surely are as de- 
serving of it as elderly citizens who are 
not under social security. There is in a 
sense a need in part for what the com- 
mittee bill offers, at least in some por- 
tions of it, plus the provisions of the 
Anderson amendment, which contains 
the social security provisions. 

We in Congress must face the fact that 
if we are to have additional services for 
our people, we must pay for them. The 
point is that the working people of 
America are heavily taxed. I think they 
are disproportionately heavily taxed be- 
cause they get it coming and going. 
They pay excise taxes, sales taxes, or a 
tax which is charged back into the cost 
of an item of service they purchase. 
Most often such people can least afford to 
pay those taxes. But we must face up to 
it. If we want these extra services, the 
bill must be paid, and that means that 
revenues must be raised. 

We cannot have more defense, a 
greater education program, and a public 
health program unless we are willing to 
pay the bill, and it becomes fiscal irre- 
sponsibility if we are not willing to pay 
the bill. 

I believe the Senator from Michigan 
made a very good argument. ‘There are 
good arguments throughout this debate. 
The Senator from Michigan asked if we 
are unwilling to apply the social security 
principle to health care because it seems 
to be a regressive tax, as the Senator 
from Louisiana said, why apply the 
social security principle to old-age and 
survivors insurance itself? That deci- 
sion was made a quarter of a century 
ago. I sincerely believe it was a proper 
decision, particularly as we have ex- 
panded coverage and, may I add, as we 
have increased the base upon which the 
tax has been levied. At one time the 
social security tax was levied upon in- 
come tax much lower than $4,800. Now 
it has risen to the $4,800 level, and there 
are those who have recommended that 
that level be raised in order to give the 
fund a greater amount of money and a 
greater degree of solvency. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If we depart 
completely from a standard eligibility 
entitling a person to have his bills paid 
because he finds that his income is not 
sufficient to meet those needs, the cost 
is going to be very much greater. We 
will pay these bills even though we pro- 
vide—as Louisiana provides and will con- 
tinue to do so—that we will not call upon 
his relatives, will not seize his home, will 
not seize his property, and will make no 
effort to obtain reimbursement from the 
modest income that he has been draw- 
ing either prior to or after his stay in 
the hospital. When we take the posi- 
tion that we will pay for these hospital 
costs, whether the person is in the posi- 
tion to take care of them himself, the 
cost is going to be very much greater. 
When we do that, we eliminate one of 
the greatest means of keeping down hos- 
pital costs, specifically the desire of the 
patient himself to keep them down. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The argument 
which the Senator made while I was 
temporarily occupying the position of 
the Presiding Officer applies to either the 
Anderson amendment or the committee 
bill. It is a factor with which we are 
confronted in connection with public 
payments, namely, that some supervision 
is needed to see to it that the service is 
not abused. 

I have observed what is done in vet- 
erans’ hospitals. I have seen extraor- 
dinarily good medical care, which is an 
argument in behalf of the Senator’s posi- 
tion. However, I have seen doctors in 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals, by 
good professional treatment and care, 
expedite the discharge of the patient 
from the hospital, without, of course, 
jeopardizing his health in any way. 

We have seen, for example, in the case 
of mental patients, new medical care and 
procedures making it possible for mental 
patients to be released from the hospital 
months sooner than was the case several 
years ago. 

The same situation is true with respect 
to other ailments. It is due to modern 
medicine and modern medical treatment 
and modern drugs. $ 

I invite the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that there are very few people under 
social security who are millionaires, and 
that few people have extra money. One 
of the reasons for the social security 
principle is that if one is compelled to go 
to a hospital for medical treatment, it 
is for the purpose of not forcing him to 
utilize on medical care what limited 
funds he may have saved, and forcing 
him later to accept public assistance. 

In other words, this is preventive in- 
surance. The purpose is to see to it that 
if he has a house or some money in a 
Federal savings and loan institution or 
in a local bank, he will not have to spend 
all that money on hospital or medical 
care, and that he will be given the ad- 
vantage of some insurance protection 
when he needs it, at a time when his 
earning capacity is lowest. The record 
shows that four out of five people aged 
65 or over have an income of under 
$2,000 a year. That is four out of five. 
About one-third of our people aged 65 
and over have an income of under $1,100 
a year. Those are the people who are 
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entitled to some kind of insurance pro- 
tection. 

Of course, if the insurance protection 
runs out—and that can happen under 
the Anderson amendment, because there 
are limitations as to the duration of the 
stay in the hospital that is allowed, or 
the care in the nursing home that is al- 
lowed—we would have to come back to 
the principle of public assistance. 

I do not want my argument to be in- 
terpreted quite so strictly as my words 
might seem to indicate. 

I do not believe that we should get 
ourselves in the position where we would 
say that public assistance, per se, is 
bad, because it is not. Many areas have 
been able to reduce the so-called re- 
quirements or the criteria for public 
assistance, so that there really is not a 
great deal of difficulty in that regard. 
The Senator has pointed out that in 
some areas there is practically no means 
test. Therefore, it would be a disservice 
to the cause of public welfare for anyone 
to interpret my argument as being aimed 
against the principle of public assist- 
ance. 

I consider social security a better way 
of providing for the needs of our people. 
At the same time I also recognize the 
fact that there are limitations to social 
security. The Senator from Louisiana 
has pointed out some of them in the com- 
mittee bill. Therefore, the public assist- 
ance concept may be supplementary. I 
thank the Senator for his generosity in 
yielding to me. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I might give the Senator a prac- 
tical illustration of the difference be- 
tween the cost of the proposal that is 
being offered as the Anderson amend- 
ment and the other proposals. The 
Anderson proposal would provide med- 
ical services whether a person was in 
need. Consider the case of a person who 
has a fairly modest hospital bill to pay. 
That is the case in the majority of situa- 
tions in which a person has a small med- 
ical bill. In a great many cases employ- 
ers let the employee stay cn the payroll. 
He is drawing some income, and he is 
able to pay the bill. 

That person, of course, would pay his 
medical bill. He would be the greatest 
ally in keeping the medical bill down. 
He would not be pressing the doctor to 
let him stay in the hospital. He would 
be eager to get out of the hospital and 
get back to work and get back to doing 
something productive, particularly if he 
had a job that he wanted to get back to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is re- 
ferring to people who have jobs. Not 
many persons 65 years and over have 


jobs. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. A great 
many of them do. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, but a larger 
number do not. The Senator is quite 
right if he is talking about a person who 
is 55 or 45 or even 60. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I was talk- 
ing about a man who had a job. That 
was my starting point. The average per- 
son does not retire until age 68, the way 
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the situation is now. In other words, 
most people prefer to work after they are 
65. It is a fine thing if people can retire 
when they want to, but a majority do 
not, because they can make a great deal 
more money by continuing to work. 
There must be something to it. Perhaps 
most of them enjoy the conditions of 
work, to which they have become ac- 
customed all their lives, and they would 
rather work than make the adjustment 
to being nonproductive. Such a person 
would be the greatest ally in seeing to it 
that the medical services were kept at 
at the lowest practicable, sensible, and 
logical level. There is the additional 
fact that his family would be the great- 
est cooperator, by taking over where the 
hospital left off. They would be desirous 
to receive him back into the home. That 
has been the experience in Louisiana, 
with the same type of case taking much 
longer in a State hospital than in a 
private hospital. 

Let us take the case of a person who 
has some assets. I would very much like 
to see the Louisiana plan permit a per- 
son to have as much as a thousand 
dollars in liquid assets such as cash in a 
bank, or Government bonds or various 
stocks, in addition to his social security 
entitlement. But if that person has 
more than that, and if it is well under- 
stood that if he spends some of his own 
resources no one is going to seize his 
home or take his automobile, or some 
small amount of cash in the bank, so 
long as he is looking to himself to make 
the payments, he will be the greatest ally 
in seeing to it that medical expenses are 
kept low. 

The medical expenses become large 
when a person has no responsibility to 
keep them down. I very much feel that 
if we depart completely from the con- 
cept that we will pay the medical bills 
of those who need help, as contrasted 
with those who may not need it, the cost 
will be very great. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Louisiana makes a powerful argument 
against the committee bill, The com- 
mittee bill has no limitations on how 
long a person can be in the hospital. 
The Anderson amendment, of which I 
am a cosponsor, has limitations. It has, 
first of all, a provision that the first $75 
one pays by himself. It has limitations 
as to the time one may be in a hospital 
or how much time he may be in a nurs- 
ing home. There are cutoff dates. 
There are limitations. Furthermore, the 
Anderson amendment is not relief; it is 
social security. It is “prudential life in- 
surance.” After all, I suppose that when 
one takes out an insurance policy with 
a private company, it is really an unfair 
trick to die early; he does not pay in 
much. If he is to be real fair about 
it, he ought to live a long time. 
(Laughter. | 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I do not 
know who we think will pay for these 
benefits if it is not the workingman. 
The Senator has insisted that he will 
have to pay for it, whether the person 
getting the benefits needs them or not. 
A person who is sick will be inclined to 
stay in the hospital longer than neces- 
sary. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. If a man goes to a 
hospital under the social security pro- 
gram, the question will not be whether 
he needs a payment or not; he will be 
entitled to it. When he gets well, he 
may have what he has saved up; he can 
go on and live life again. 

There are two different concepts. One 
is the concept of public assistance, under 
which a man is down and out, or if not 
down and out, has very limited, meager 
resources. Out of sheer compassion, a 
desire to do social justice, and out of a 
sense of decency, organized government 
says: “This man is entitled to medical 
care on the basis of need.” 

The other concept is the social security 
principle, under which a man pays in 
one-quarter of 1 percent of his income. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Oh, no; he 
does not pay it; someone else pays it. 
The man who gets the immediate bene- 
fit is not the one who does the paying. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is actuarially 
sound, 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It is actu- 
arially sound, so far as we tax the work- 
ingman to pay for benefits that he is not 
receiving. g 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But if the same 
workingman, at his age, needs medical 
care, he gets it. It is like the man who 
does not have an automobile accident. 
He drives 5 years and never has an acci- 
dent. He is paying for the fellow who is 
constantly nipping fenders. 

This program is all worked out. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It is going to 
make the workingman find himself taxed 
an extra 1 percent. It is like a hidden 
sales tax of an extra 1 percent of his 
income. 

Suppose he does not have any old 
folks in his family, and his children are 
sick. Suppose he has a child who has 
been run over by an automobile, and he 
has a $4,000 medical bill staring him in 
the face. It will certainly do him little 
good to know that while he is signing a 
mortgage for $4,000 on his house, it is 
actuarially sound for him to pay 1 per- 
cent of his income for some aged person 
to receive some medical care, even 
though that person is well able to pay 
for his own medical care. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator’s 
plan—the committee bill—is not exactly 
a gift from heaven. This is not manna 
which falls down to those in need. 
Somebody has to pay the bill. When 
it is paid, it will be taken out of the 
property taxes on homes, it will be taken 
out of sales taxes, it will be taken out 
of excise taxes. 

Who does the Senator think will pay 
for the State portions in States where 
there is no State corporation income 
pm There are plenty of States like 
hat. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. When the 
Senator talks about the poor little man 
paying a tax on his humble home, he is, 
of course, speaking of Minnesota. We 
do not have that situation in the State 
of Louisiana. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I appreciate that. 
Louisiana has no property taxes on 
homes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. We have 
what are homestead exemptions. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Louisiana has the 
homestead exemptions; but every home 
is not a homestead. The Senator knows 
that assessors look over the property 
each time to see whether it qualifies 
as such. 

The Senator is a wise and prudent 
man. He knows much about local gov- 
ernment and State government. He 
knows all about the inequitable tax 
structures in this Nation. Many of 
them are to be found in local and State 
governments. Why? Because of char- 
ter restrictions and constitutional re- 
strictions. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Not one of 
those provisions is as inequitable or as 
regressive in the raising of revenue for 
general purposes as is the social secu- 
rity tax. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But the social 
security tax does not raise revenue for 
general purposes; it raises revenue for 
specific commitments; and the people 
who are brought into it know it. They 
pay into a fund which is assigned and 
relegated to a specific purpose. 

The interesting part of the Senator’s 
argument is that people like social secu- 
rity; they do not believe the Senator’s 
argument, because the Senator’s argu- 
ment does not make sense to people in 
our country who are self-reliant and 
want to take care of themselves. 

What the social security program does 
is to provide a larger group whence to 
derive revenues for a broader coverage 
for the individual and public good. It 
provides a system which is economically 
sound and is feasible and workable. It 
works. The Senator knows it works. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota has made two pro- 
posals, one of which we are debating, 
the other of which I should like to see 
done if we could afford it. I am talking 
about the removal of the income lim- 
itation on earned income. Between 
those two proposals, there is a prob- 
able additional cost of 2 percent of pay- 
roll, a hidden sales tax on every working- 
man and his family in the United States. 
Within 9 years, that man and his family 
will be paying this hidden tax at 9 per- 
cent plus the 2 percent. The Senator 
from Minnesota knows the social security 
tax is based on such a tax, because such 
a tax becomes a tax on the consumer. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator 
makes that generalization. I suppose 
we might say that every tax is a tax on 
the consumer. I might ask the Senator 
to name for me anyone who is not a 
consumer. The only ones who are not 
consuming are the dead. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It cannot 
be said that every tax is a tax on the 
consumer. The personal income tax is 
one example. It happens to be the prin- 
cipal source of revenue for the Govern- 
ment. It is a tax that not every person 
pays. 

On the other hand, when a general 
tax is put on industry, such as a tax of 
a certain percentage of the payroll, in- 
dustry will add that tax to the cost of 
its product. If industry cannot make a 
profit over and above that point, it will 
simply not produce any more of that 
product. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. On that basis, we 
ought to eliminate the corporation tax, 
because corporations obviously will try 
to pass that tax along to the consumer. 
We could talk the tax argument down 
the road of absurdity. Of course, there 
will be some reflection of the tax cost 
in the service or the product which will 
be passed along to the consumer. But 
the same man who pays it is also a 
producer. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Will the 
Senator show me how the personal in- 
come tax is passed along to the general 
consumer? ‘The Senator has not ar- 
gued that in the 12 years I have been 
in the Senate with him. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The most fair tax 
is the personal income tax, provided it 
is not riddled with loopholes and a few 
other things. It is the most equitable 
tax. 

But when we speak of property taxes, 
when a landlord rents a place, he in- 
cludes the property tax in the rent. If 
the property tax is raised, he passes the 
increase right along to the person who 
rents the apartment. If any kind of 
excise tax is imposed, that tax is passed 
along. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It is not 
quite so easy, and I shall show the Sen- 
ator why it is not. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator's 
taxes are passed along, but mine are 
not. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If a man 
is in a position to buy his own home 
at so much a month, he looks at the 
amount of the payments, the deferred 
cost to buy that home, in comparison to 
what it would cost to rent a home or 
rent an apartment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The landlord 
is compelled to make his rent competi- 
tive with what it costs to buy a home. 
That is one reason why I have been 
against all the proposed increases in in- 
terest rates. When the cost of interest 
is increased for a man buying a home, 
the landlord is put in a position to pass 
along the increase in higher rent. But 
when we make it less expensive for a 
person to buy his own home, we also 
tend to make it easier for him to pay 
the rent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Louisiana makes a good argument. One 
of the most disturbing parts of the de- 
bate over medical care is that we find 
the Senator from Louisiana on the side 
of the majority of the committee. In the 
main, the economics of the Senator from 
Louisiana is the kind of economics with 
which I find myself in agreement. The 
Senator from Louisiana is a considerate 
man. He is a just man. He has deep 
concern for the welfare of those who are 
or who have been mistreated or who are 
in need of justice. 

I find some of his argument relating 
to the committee bill very persuasive. I 
only hope that by the time we are 
through we shall be able to have the 
better features of the committee bill, to 
which the Senator from Louisiana has 
applied his conscientious and skilled 
hand, and that we shall be able to have 
the Anderson amendment, which starts 
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to apply the social security principle at 
age 68, with the limitations we have 
written in; and that we can come away 
from here with the beginnings—and I 
think the Senator is right about this, I 
may say—of medical care. It is not the 
omega; it is the alpha, so to speak, of 
this structure. I hope we can have the 
Senator from Louisiana with us. He is 
a powerful advocate. He knows his busi- 
ness and does good work. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. President, permit me to say that 
we are facing the prospect of a social 
security tax of between 15 and 20 per- 
cent of income by the end of 1969. It is 
that point which causes me to feel that 
we make a better approach by means of 
the committee bill, although we begin 
with a large and extremely costly pro- 
gram, regardless of which approach is 
taken. 

The approach of the committee bill 
will result in a $240 million cost to the 
Federal Government the first year, and 
the cost will rapidly grow thereafter. If 
that approach is taken, the cost under 
the committee bill within 5 or 6 years 
from now may well amount to $1 billion. 

On the other hand, if we use the ap- 
proach of including all those over 65 
years of age, regardless of whether they 
meed such assistance, we begin with an 
increased cost of $1 billion; and then we 
shall have to apply the same approach 

_to those who are disabled, even though 
they are below 65 years of age, if they 
feel that they need medical care; and 
such provisions will tremendously in- 
crease the cost. 

So, merely as regards medical care, if 
we went the rest of the way, the cost 
would be approximately 4 percent of 
payroll, which would be a tax on the 
workingman and his family—a tax twice 
as great as the entire social security 
program cost only 4 years ago. But that 
would not be the end. Just today we 
have heard three very able and effective 
Senators—one from the Midwest, one 
from the South, and also one on the 
other side of the aisle—say, today, that 
the Senate should remove the income 
limitation in connection with the re- 
ceipt of social security income. If that 
were done there would be an additional 
cost of 1 percent of payroll, or more. 

So we are moving in the direction of 
making the social security tax 15 to 20 
percent; and even that would not be the 
end, under all the proposals, because at 
least half the Members of the Senate 
have some suggestions in regard to how 
they would like to see the social secu- 
rity program further liberalized. 

Mr. President, there is no need for us 
to take such action for the benefit of 
those who at the present time are well 
able to pay their own hospital bills. In 
that respect, certainly the Anderson bill 
would go too far. 

In addition, this program, which is go- 
ing to be enormously costly, is one which 
could better be approached gradually, 
rather than to try to go all the way at 
one time. 

Furthermore, I am not at all sure that 
any bill at all will be enacted, if the bill 
is made as costly as is advocated by 
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some. If the bill ever passed the House, 
the President might veto it; and we have 
some indication that result would 
obtain if some of the proposed substitutes 
were accepted. 

I make the point—which I began to 
make at the beginning of my remarks— 
that every State which has some pro- 
gram of medical care for the aged will 
be in a position, under the committee bill, 
to increase that care at least 100 per- 
cent, without any additional cost at all 
to the State, merely by means of the re- 
quirement that the Federal Government 
match what the States are now doing. 
Some States will then be in a position to 
increase by 400 percent the medical care 
they now are providing, without placing 
any additional tax or anything of the 
sort on the workingman or his family. 

So far as concerns those who are not 
presently receiving any such assistance, 
this bill proposes, as a standard, that 
those who are not now regarded as needy, 
for any purpose, in a State—neither for 
purposes of public welfare nor for any 
other purpose—can simply certify—and 
here I read that part of the bill that 
their income and resources are insuffi- 
cient to meet the costs of necessary medi- 
cal services.“ 

Mr. President, I have represented rela- 
tives of my family and others who have 
had to discuss this matter with their 
doctors time and time again. They have 
had to ask, “What are we going to do 
about the medical bill, which is going to 
be very large? This relative is not in 
a position to pay the entire cost. So 
you will not please reduce the bill or else 
allow a longer time in which to pay 
it?” That often is asked in regard to a 
doctor’s bill or a hospital bill. On many 
occasions I have made that sort of rep- 
resentation on behalf of someone to 
whom I was related or on behalf of 
someone in whom I was interested; and 
the person concerned never was embar- 
rassed by having to explain to the doctor 
that he did not have enough money with 
which to pay all of the bill at once, and 
that it would be necessary for the doctor 
to allow him a considerable length of 
time in which to pay the bill. 

But this provision is to the effect that 
the Federal Government will pay from 
50 percent to 80 percent of the cost, 
merely on the person’s statement that 
his income or other resources do not en- 
able him to meet the costs of his medical 
care. 

This entire program is being “sold” on 
a need basis. But I do not know of any- 
one who is fully able to meet his medi- 
cal-care bills who is asking the Govern- 
ment to take care of his medical-care 
expenses. 

On the other hand, based on my expe- 
rience, one who actually needs help in 
connection with the payment of his 
medical bills will not have a false sense 
of pride in that connection. For ex- 
ample, when a veteran goes to a veter- 
ans’ hospital when he has some non- 
service connected disability, he does the 
same thing, and he does not have any 
sense of shame about it. As a matter of 
fact, he feels somewhat proud that, as 
a veteran, he is eligible for such assist- 
ance. 
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Therefore, this is not a program for 
the indigent. The change called for by 
the committee’s approach has little to 
do with the indigent. Under the com- 
mittee bill, those who are in no sense 
qualified to receive old age assistance can 
simply state that their resources are in- 
sufficient to enable them to meet the 
costs of such medical-care expenses or 
services; and when they make that re- 
port, they will be in a position to have 
their medical-care bills paid. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
heard with great interest the most en- 
lightening presentation by my friend 
the Senator from Louisiana. I did not 
interrupt his remarks, because I thought 
the debate was very heavily concentrated 
upon the committee bill versus the An- 
derson amendment; and earlier in the 
day I had spent a considerable amount 
of time debating my own substitute for 
the Anderson amendment and also an- 
swering many questions by Senators who 
feel strongly about the Anderson amend- 
ment. Interestingly enough, many of 
those questions were of the same gen- 
eral character. 

I hope that, overnight, Senators will 
read with special care the remarks of 
the Senator from Louisiana about the 
matter of the strange change which has 
taken place—with Republican Senators 
who support my amendment advocating 
the idea of a general revenue plan; and 
with Democratic Senators, who generally 
wish to equalize these burdens by charg- 
ing them to the whole of the taxpaying 
capability of the country, concentrating 
on the part of the taxpaying capabil- 
ity—I think the Senator made that 
point very clear—which is much more 
in the nature of a sales-tax approach 
than we would normally expect to have 
advocated by Senators on that side. 

I very much appreciate the presenta- 
tion made by the Senator from Loui- 
siana and the details he has submitted 
on that point; and his presentation 
will be helpful to all of us, regardless 
of how we vote on these amendments. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I trust that the Senator from New 
York will forgive me for not understand- 
ing his plan. Let me point out that 
three or four plans were before the com- 
mittee, and the bill itself is not the 
shortest or least complicated bill I have 
ever seen. In fact, it runs to 184 pages 
of legislative language. 

Mr. JAVITS. Certainly. 

Mr. President, it is now my purpose 
to read into the Recorp a statement 
issued today by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The statement 
deals with my proposal which will be 
voted on at 2 o’clock tomorrow, I think 
the statement I shall read is very im- 
portant, because today we have had a 
great deal of debate about what measure 
the President will be willing to sign or 
what measure he will not sign, and 
about the terrible frustration of voting 
for something which we know in advance 
the President will not sign. 

So the light which is refiected on that 
subject by the statement issued by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
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fare and also the questioning undertaken 
of him at his press conference are most 
important. 

The statement reads as follows: 

I have not yet discussed in full detail 
with the President the proposal for medi- 
cal care for the aged which was introduced 
in the Senate on Saturday by Senator Javrrs 
on behalf of himself and eight other Senators. 
The proposal, however, is consistent with 
the basic principles which the administra- 
tion has stated should be found in any pro- 
gram for medical care for the aged. 


I should like to repeat that statement, 
because it is so important: 

The proposal, however, is consistent with 
the basic principles which the administra- 
tion has stated should be found in any pro- 
gram for medical care for the aged, The 
proposal sets forth a program that meets 
these four key requirements. 

It would be voluntary. 

It would provide for financial participa- 
tion by the individual. 

It provides for a Federal-State partner- 
ship in dealing with this very important 
problem, 

It would be financed from general rev- 
enues, 


These are the criteria which we know 
very well and which have been estab- 
lished by the administration in its testi- 
mony on its own plan. 

I should like to conclude my part of 
the debate for tonight with the following 
points: In the program I have proposed, 
we would be able to give our older citi- 
zens a group of benefits in medical care 
of extraordinary coverage, including, 
very importantly, the preventive care 
which all the figures show 90 percent of 
them need far more than they need 
long-term hospitalization, and without 
encouraging the breakdown of hospital 
facilities, which will be encouraged by 
providing in the Anderson plan, long 
periods of hospitalization, with a whole 
range of facilities, when 90 percent do 
not need it, but will be invited to use 
those facilities because they are free, ex- 
cept for home care and nursing home 
care, which in many cases would be in- 
5 and to extend their hospital 

y. 

It seems to me the amendment which 
I have proposed is the really practical 
alternative before us, because it meets 
the criteria of the administration and 
has the best chance of becoming law. 

Again, we cannot overlook what hap- 
pened in the other body. Notwithstand- 
ing the procedure, as it was developed 
between the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANDERSON] and myself today, 
which normally ensues when a rule is 
presented to the House on a bill com- 
ing from the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, it is a fact that the House voted 
heavily to support the rule without en- 
deavoring to undo it. Therefore, I 
think we have a right to assume that 
the House has, for all practical pur- 
poses in this session, no expectation of 
voting on a social security bill like the 
Forand bill which was before it. 

I believe those who support the An- 
derson amendment must take cogni- 
zance of the fact, if they want to do 
something toward getting a law passed 
in this field here and now, I have pre- 
sented an alternative, with substantial 
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benefits provided, especially preventive 
care, which will do the job, and is the 
only alternative which will do it. 

I commend it to Senators supporting 
the amendment, who I know are sincere. 

Mr. President, I know one of our col- 
leagues has something to present to the 
Senate, so I shall suggest the absence 
of a quorum; but before I do so, I ask 
unanimous consent to have included in 
the Recor at this point the statement 
by Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare on this 
subject. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, SECRE- 
TARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


I have not yet discussed in full detail with 
the President the proposal for medical care 
for the aged which was introduced in the 
Senate on Saturday by Senator Javits on 
behalf of himself and eight other Senators. 
The proposal, however, is consistent with the 
basic principles which the administration 
has stated should be found in any program 
for medical care for the aged. The proposal 
sets forth a program that meets these four 
key requirements. 

It would be voluntary. The individual 
would have the opportunity of deciding for 
himself whether or not he desires to be a 
participant in the program. 

It would provide for financial participa- 
tion by the individual. Persons who elect 
to come under the program would be re- 
quired to make financial contributions to- 
ward its cost. 

It provides for a Federal-State partner- 
ship in dealing with this very important 
problem. 

It would be financed from general reve- 
nues. The Federal portion of the cost would 
be paid from general funds of the Treasury, 
not by a special tax. 

The bill to amend the Social Security Act 
which was reported by the Senate Finance 
Committee would provide medical care 
benefits to the needy aged and represents an 
improvement and expansion of the existing 
medical care program now in operation under 
the Federal-State public assistance pro- 
gram. The bill also makes provision for 
Federal-State sharing of the costs of medical 
care for older persons who, while otherwise 
self-sufficient, need help in meeting their 
health care costs. 

Under the program proposed by Senator 
Javirs, participating States would offer the 
individual his choice of three benefit plans: 

1, Diagnostic and short-term illness bene- 
fit plan. This plan would provide (1) 21 
days of hospitalization (or equivalent skilled 
nursing home services); (2) 12 physicians’ 
visits in the home or office; (3) diagnostic 
laboratory and X-ray services up to $100; 
and (4) organized home health care services 
up to 24 days. 

2. Long-term illness benefit plan. This 
plan would provide, after a deductible of 
$250, 80 percent of the costs of (1) 120 days 
of hospitalization; (2) up to a year of skilled 
nursing home services; (3) surgical services; 
and (4) organized home health care services. 

3. Optional private insurance benefit plan. 
This plan would provide reimbursement of 
50 percent of the premium cost of private 
health insurance up to a maximum reim- 
bursement of $60. 

4. If the participating States decided to 
improve the first two benefit plans, the Fed- 
eral Government would share in the cost of 
these improvements up to a cost of $128 per 
individual participating in the plans. The 
minimum plans as outlined would cost ap- 
proximately $90 per individual participating 
in the plans, 
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Under the Javits proposal, all persons 65 
or over who did not pay a Federal income 
tax in the preceding year or whose income 
in the preceding year was $3,000 or less 
($4,500 for a couple) could participate in the 
program, 

Approximately 11 million persons would 
be eligible, of whom it has been estimated 
8.2 million might participate. This estimate 
does not include the approximately 2,400,000 
persons who are recipients of old-age assist- 
ance. 

The bill provides for an enrollment fee for 
each participant which would be fixed by the 
State according to the participant's income. 
It would be 10 percent or more of the esti- 
mated cost of the medical benefit plans pro- 
vided by the State. 

The Federal and State governments would 
share the total cost of the three benefit plans, 
less the enrollment fees collected. The Fed- 
eral share would range among States from 
6624 percent, in the poorest State, to 331, 
percent, in the richest State, with an average 
of 50 percent in all States. State adminis- 
trative expenses would be shared 50-50 by the 
Federal Government and States. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, our efforts 
in the field of medical research and in 
the development of new techniques in 
medical care must be vigorous and cease- | 
less if we are to succeed in unraveling 
the mystery which still surrounds the 
causes and the possibility of cure of 
some of the more deadly maladies which 
daily snuff out the lives of thousands of 
human beings. 

Much progress has already been made. 
Particularly in the last few decades, 
medicinal science has made giant strides 
in the constant battle against diseases 
and ailments which have plagued man- 
kind through the years. 

These advances in medicinal science, 
together with a more nutritional diet, 
better recreation and hygiene which 
have accompanied a rising standard of 
living, have, ironically, made more acute 
the problem with which the Senate is 
now called upon to deal. We are blessed 
with a steadily lengthening life span. 
This has resulted in an increasing per- 
centage of our population within those 
age brackets in which physical infirmity 
is more prevalent, with consequent in- 
creased need for medical care. 

Improvements in the quality of me- 
dicinal care have been more than 
matched by increases in its cost. Sim- 
ply stated, more and more elderly people 
need more and more money to defray the 
cost of more and better medical care at 
a time beyond the income-producing 
period of their lives. This is a big, cost- 
ly order. 

Our society, I think, has reached the 
stage at which we should take steps to 
insure that adequate medical care is 
available to all our retired citizens. It 
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must be available in a manner which will 
sustain the individual pride and dignity 
of all old people and all citizens. 

I am concerned that this individual 
pride and dignity be preserved and sus- 
tained. I am not one of those who is 
willing to say that the larger a per- 
centage of a State’s population which is 
on old age assistance the better social 
security program or medical care pro- 
gram it has. In my way of thinking, this 
erodes the pride of our people. Instead 
of eroding it, we should nurture it, sus- 
tain it, and preserve it and encourage 
it. 

How should the cost be defrayed? 
Upon whom should the burden rest? I 
regard it as significant, and happily 
so, that no responsible organization or 
organized political group familiar with 
the facts now takes the position that no 
medical care program is needed or that 
action by the Congress is inappropriate. 
With substantial agreement on the need 
for some kind of program, it behooves 
the Congress to enact legislation which 
is adequate to meet that need and which 
lies within the framework of responsible 
and proven principles of governmental 
action. 

At this point, Mr. President, and be- 
fore discussing the alternate legislative 
approaches to this problem from which 
the Senate will choose, I should like to 
note the fact that, whatever type of pro- 
gram of medical care for the aged may 
be enacted, we shall not have solved a 
problem which constitutes a fundamen- 
tal obstacle to the provision of adequate 
medical service, not only for the elderly 
but also for all our people. 

It is important to insure that no per- 
son shall go without medical care for 
lack of funds with which to pay for it. 
It is futile to undertake to do so, how- 
ever, unless we take steps to insure that 
trained persons are available in adequate 
numbers to render the service. 

Neither expert knowledge nor special 
research is required to support the state- 
ment that we do not today have as many 
physicians as we should have, as are 
needed. Moreover, a geographic distri- 
bution of physicians is such that there 
is great disparity among States in the 
ratio of physicians to population. For 
example, in 1959 in the United States 
there were 141 physicians for each 100,- 
000 people. This compares with 142 per 
100,000 in 1940, and 143 in 1949. Within 
individual States the ratio varies from 
a low of 69 to a high of 188. 

Let us suppose that a State has only 
69 doctors for every 100,000 people and 
the State implements the pending bill 
to the fullest. Would there be sufficient 
doctors to extend the medical services to 
the beneficiaries? 

In September 1959 the Public Health 
Service published a special report of the 
Surgeon General’s Consultant Group on 
Medical Education. I commend this re- 
port to the attention of all who are in- 
terested in adequate medical service for 
our people. In summary, the report 
States that to maintain the present 
average ratio of physicians to popula- 
tion, which we already observe is inade- 
quate, even without the enactment of the 
program now under consideration, we 
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must, by 1975, increase by approxi- 
mately 50 percent the number of annual 
graduates of medical schools. 

Specifically, in 1959 our medical 
schools turned out about 7,400 graduates. 
To maintain the present inadequate ratio 
we must increase the annual output to 
11,000 by 1975. I quote from the report 
as follows: 


Of the 3,600 needed additional graduates, 
existing and planned schools will provide 500 
by 1965. With adequate financing and con- 
struction aid, present schools could add about 
1,000 graduates. New 2-year programs could 
add up to 800 first-year places for students 
who could then go to existing clinical places 
in 4-year schools. The balance of 1,000- 
1,500 graduates would need to come from new 
4-year medical schools, This increase is 
equivalent to the output of 20-24 new 2-year 
and 4-year schools. 

An increase in graduates sufficient to main- 
tain the present ratio of physicians to popu- 
lation is a minimum essential to protect the 
health of the people of the United States. 


I digress from the report to say that 
the recommendation in the report is 
made on the basis of maintaining the 
present ratio of physicians to popula- 
tion. The present ratio is grossly inade- 
quate, even without the enactment of 
the pending bill, which, of course, would 
greatly increase the demand and a 
source of funds to pay for medical serv- 
ices. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. Iyield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It certainly would 
increase the ability of the people to make 
a call upon those services, would it not? 

Mr.GORE. Yes, if the plan is imple- 
mented. If only the committee bill is 
adopted, however, unless States act, the 
proposed legislation may be only a glit- 
tering promise to our old people. 

I should like to continue to read from 
the report: 

The Consultant Group is convinced that 
the problem is of such magnitude and con- 
cern that immediate concerted action by the 
Nation as a whole is imperative. Delay will 


serve only to increase the seriousness of the 
situation. 


If we are to achieve the goal which 
the Public Health Service describes as a 
minimum, we must begin promptly a pro- 
gram to expand the capacity of existing 
medical schools and to build new ones. 
The report specifically recommends the 
appropriation of funds by the Federal 
Government on a matching basis to meet 
the construction needs of medical educa- 
tion. We already have a program to 
assist in the construction of research 
facilities and in the construction of hos- 
pitals. There is presently no such Fed- 
eral program to accelerate the construc- 
tion of teaching facilities, the essential 
base for training more medical doctors. 

I point out that we have the Hill- 
Burton program to construct more hos- 
pitals. We have under consideration on 
the floor of the Senate tonight a bill to 
aid old people in obtaining medical serv- 
ices. However, we have no program 
really to increase the number of quali- 
fied people to extend this service and to 
serve as doctors in the hospitals which 
we hope will be constructed. 
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The lack of physicians in adequate 
numbers in the Southern States was 
highlighted in an editorial in the Com- 
mercial Appeal of Memphis, Tenn., on 
August 15. I ask unanimous consent 
that this editorial be inserted in the 
Recor at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


More DOCTORS NEEDED 


There is a limited reason for pride in Ten- 
nessee because of comparison with other 
Southern States in educating more doctors. 

Figures from the Southern Regional Edu- 
cation Board show this State is outstanding 
for the number of first-year medical students 
in proportion to personal income of the 
State’s residents. This “degree of effort in 
providing medical education” is 2½ times as 
much as the southern average. It is three 
times as great as the national average of 
effort. 

The South in general has been making a 
substantial effort to catch up in training its 
own doctors. During the most recent 12 
years medical school enrollment has in- 
creased by 36 percent, while in the remainder 
of the Nation it was going up 28 percent. 

There have been several changes for the 
better, notably new schools of medicine for 
the University of Florida, the University of 
Kentucky, and the University of Miami, and 
expansion of 2-year schools to 4-year courses 
by State universities of Mississippi, North 
Carolina, and West Virginia. 

But there remains a substantial difference 
between the South and the Nation in the 
number of doctors compared with popula- 
tion. Leaving out doctors on the Federal 
payrolls, there was a ratio of 101 doctors per 
100,000 population in the South and 129 in 
the Nation last year. The Tennessee figure 
of 106.1 was well below the national average, 
even though it compares with 96.5 in Arkan- 
sas and 78.3 in Mississippi. 

It is very well to hope that shifting atten- 
tion from cures to prevention will decrease 
the need for doctors, or to assume that nar- 
rowing the gap between southern income and 
the national average income will be followed 
by more southern medical education. 

But the situation in the present and for 
several years ahead is one of shortage of doc- 
tors in the South, especially too few doctors 
to serve rural areas and the mentally ill. 

Educating a doctor is very expensive for 
both student and university but the South 
must find ways to pay for more of it. 


Mr. GORE. In addition to providing 
adequate school facilities, steps must be 
taken to increase the number of qualified 
applicants for admission to medical 
school. According to the administration 
report to which I have referred, the num- 
ber of medical students per 1,000 persons 
in the age 20 population bracket de- 
clined from 10 in 1950 to 6.6 in 1958. 
The apparent decline in interest in ac- 
quiring a medical education is attributed 
to several factors, not the least of which 
is the high cost of medical education 
and the lack of adequate financial re- 
sources on the part of many who would 
otherwise wish to enter. Forty percent 
of our medical students come from the 
8 percent of our families having incomes 
in excess of $10,000. 

Unquestionably the financial deterent 
is preventing many qualified students 
from entering medical school. The Na- 
tional Defense Education Act is not well 
adapted to the provision of loan scholar- 
ships in medical schools and little use 
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has been made of it for that purpose. 
The Administration report specifically 
recommends the establishment of a Fed- 
eral scholarship program to assist on the 
basis of merit and need those qualified 
persons who wish to enter medical school. 

The administration’s attitude on this 
problem appears somewhat inconsistent. 
Both the need for and the use of medical 
facilities have increased markedly during 
recent years and can be expected to in- 
crease to an even greater degree in the 
future. The administration has now en- 
dorsed the enactment of some kind of 
medical care program for the aged. I 
would assume that its recommendation 
in this regard is based upon its expec- 
tation that its program would be ef- 
fective. If so, it would increase the 
demand on all kinds of medical facilities 
and on those who render medical service. 
If, on the other hand, an amendment 
of which I am cosponsor is adopted the 
demand would be increased even more. 

Yet the administration has not acted 
to increase the availability of facilities 
to train personnel. It has dragged its 
feet on the Hill-Burton program for the 
construction of hospital facilities. Al- 
though its report on the shortage of 
doctors was published almost a year ago, 
it did not until June 16 of this year pre- 
sent a bill to do anything about increas- 
ing facilities for physician training. 
This bill, presented too late for realistic 
opportunity of enactment during this 
session of Congress, authorized funds in 
amount that is grossly inadequate to 
accomplish the minimum goals set forth 
in the administration’s report. This 
tardiness on the part of the administra- 
tion does not excuse the Congress from 
an effort to solve the problem. 

I have today introduced a bill (S. 3875) 
providing for a realistic grant-in-aid 
program to assist in the construction of 
new medical schools and in the construc- 
tion of expanded facilities in existing 
medical schools. My bill would also 
establish a student loan program to en- 
courage and assist qualified persons to 
enter the medical profession. By pre- 
senting it, I hope to bring into sharp 
focus the overall problem of adequate 
medical care. Unless my bill is acted 
upon now, which I do not expect under 
the circumstances, I will urge prompt 
action by the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare and by the Senate early 
next year. 

I shall urge the new administration, 
whether it be under the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] or Vice 
President Nrxon, to recommend and sup- 
port action to meet this vital need. 

With further reference to the bill now 
before the Senate, I repeat that the need 
for a program to provide medical care 
for the aged is generally recognized. 

The Senate must choose between a 
program by which most all of our peo- 
ple would purchase by their own tax 
contributions, and those of their em- 
ployers a paid up policy to provide medi- 
cal care during their retirement years, or 
a program which discourages individual 
contributions to old-age security in favor 
of complete reliance upon Government 
handouts to those who are willing, 
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either reluctantly or enthusiastically, to 
plead pauperism. 

There are some things about the op- 
position to an adequate medical program 
within the framework of the Social Se- 
curity System which I find it difficult 
to understand. 

Some groups, of which the American 
Medical Association is perhaps the most 
vocal, oppose the social security method 
on the asserted basis that it constitutes 
socialized medicine, or a step in that di- 
rection. Yet the AMA, so I understand, 
supports the type of program contained 
in the House bill. I can find no logical 
basis whatever for such a position, and 
surely a great many doctors disagree 
with the AMA. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
speaks about pleading pauperism in 
order to obtain assistance for medical 
expenses. Does the Senator feel that a 
person is pleading pauperism if at age 
65 he applies for social security benefits 
and certifies his eligibility on the basis 
that he is making less than $1,800 a 
year, in addition to his social security 
retirement payments? 

Mr. GORE. No; Ido not at all. The 
purpose of the social security program is 
to provide for security in retirement. A 
person is not entitled to social security 
annuities until he retires from employ- 
ment which provides earned income, 
under the present law, of $1,200 a year 
or more. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Under the 
bill he would be allowed $1,800 a year. 

Mr. GORE. Yes. The bill proposes 
an amendment, which I have supported, 
to raise to $1,800 the level of earned in- 
come which may be received without loss 
of social security benefits. 

Let us assume that a business has an 
employee whose salary is $6,000 a year. 
He is fast approaching the age of 65. 
His employer recognizes that the em- 
ployee is no longer physically able to 
perform fully the duties of the position 
he holds. 

Under the social security program, to 
which the employee and his employer 
have contributed through the years, the 
employee may retire and his salary stops 
completely. In consequence of the 
social security program the employee 
does not have to assert his pauperism. 
So far as the law is concerned, he 
might have a million dollars in Govern- 
ment bonds in the bank. However, 
when he retires from remunerative em- 
ployment at age 65, he is entitled by law 
to the social security annuity in an 
amount in proportion to the contribu- 
tions which he has made to the fund. 

Mr. LONG of Lousiana. He is not en- 
titled to it if he is drawing $3,000 a year 
of income from some other source. 

Mr. GORE. From earned income. I 
will come to that. Let us assume a dif- 
ferent situation. Let us assume that the 
employee at age 65 is still in robust 
health, and he wishes to continue to 
work. So he keeps the job at $6,000 a 
year. He is not entitled to draw benefits. 
So long as he continues in the remunera- 
tive job, his entitlement is not vested. At 
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the time the social security law was en- 
acted we had a vast amount of unem- 
ployment in the country. I recall it was 
considered socially advisable to encour- 
age people to retire. Indeed, one of the 
arguments for the passage of a congres- 
sional pension bill was that it would en- 
courage Senators to retire when they 
reached a certain age. 

To come to the point the Senator has 
raised, if the employee who retires from 
a job at $6,000 a year, or $10,000 a year, 
desires to take some part-time employ- 
ment, to write an article, or to make 
some speeches, or occasionally to sub- 
stitute on his old job, he is still entitled 
to his annuity, provided under the law 
his earned income does not exceed $1,200 
a year or, as the bill would provide, if en- 
acted, $1,800 a year. 

In neither of those circumstances do I 
consider that the man is asserting his 
pauperism. Indeed, he asserts nothing 
of the sort. He merely asserts the right 
to his annuity—that he has retired and 
that he is entitled, in consequence of this 
social insurance policy, the purpose of 
which is to provide security in retire- 
ment, to the benefits of the program. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Sena- 
tor certainly does not mean that a man 
would retire because he is making $100 
a month. He could continue to work 
and draw his retirement. Under the 
bill he could continue to draw $150 a 
month for 12 months and still draw the 
retirement benefits without actually re- 
tiring. The point I have in mind is 
that he is either eligible to draw benefits 
or he is not, and the eligibility depends 
on whether he has presently $1,200 of 
earned income, or, in the future, $1,800, 
if the bill becomes law. 

My question is, When the man certi- 
fies that he is not drawing that much 
income and therefore is eligible, does 
the Senator feel that he is asserting his 
pauperism under the social security 
program? 

Mr. GORE. There is no test of re- 
sources, no test of wealth, no test for 
certifying ability or inability to pay liv- 
ing expenses, under the social security 
program. 

It was not so conceived, and I would 
certainly resist the enactment of any 
such test. The eligibility to which the 
Senator refers is, in the case of the social 
security program, compliance with the 
law, which gives a legal entitlement un- 
der which rights are vested without re- 
spect to whether he owns a home or has 
$100,000 in bonds, or what not. In the 
case of the old age assistance program, 
which the committee bill would greatly 
broaden, one must certify his poverty in 
order to establish eligibility. To me 
that is vastly different. From what I 
have heard the distinguished Senator 
say today and on other occasions, he 
seems to minimize the difference, but to 
me there is a vast difference. I am not 
one who thinks that the greater the 
number of old age citizens who have 
certified their poverty the better and 
greater the State’s social security 
program. 

Indeed, I might even go further in the 
other direction. I think the larger the 
percentage of our population who can 
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in pride, dignity, and right draw an an- 
nuity for their security and their medi- 
cal care, the sounder will be the program 
and the more uplifting, inspiring, and 
sustaining will be its effect upon our 
population. 

On that point, apparently, the Senator 
from Louisiana and I disagree. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
does not seem to feel that a man is cer- 
tifying his poverty when he certifies he 
is not making $100 a month, and there- 
fore is entitled to draw a social security 
payment. He can be drawing a social 
security payment and, in addition, get 
$100 a month. This brings his income 
up to $2,000 or $2,500 a year, and he can 
then proceed to say that he is not able, 
because he does not have the resources 
and the income, to meet the high medical 
bills which he incurs. 

Why should that be a matter of cer- 
tifying his poverty, a matter of degrad- 
ing him, as the Senator from Tennessee 
seems to feel it would be? The Senator 
seems to be content with the situation 
that existed for a number of years, when 
@ person certified he did not have more 
than $100 a month income. 

Mr. GORE. I suggest to the Senator 
from Louisiana that the $1,200 a year to 
which he refers is earned income. That 
ean come from odd jobs. It can come 
from part-time employment. It can 
come from the retired employee going 
back to his old job for 1 day a week, or 
perhaps a few weeks, to permit other 
employees to take vacations. There are 
many circumstances in which a retired 
person can earn small amounts without 
being employed full time in the main 
stream of our economic life. 

I think the committee is wise to raise 
that amount to $1,800. However, I sug- 
gest again to the Senator that that is a 
test and a measure based on the amount 
of earned income. No certification is 
required as to dividends, rental income, 
interest income or income from any 
source of invested property; it is strictly 
earned income. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. So the Sen- 
ator feels that he is making a valid dis- 
tinction; that the person might be draw- 
ing much more income than he actually 
is, in that there is a difference between 
earned income and other income, which 
would not affect eligibility. 

The man says, “I am eligible. I do 
not regard myself as being indigent, or 
anything of that sort. I am simply 
eligible to draw these benefits”; and after 
age 72 he can have income in any amount 
and still be eligible. After all, it is the 
matter of eligibility which entitles him 
to this additional assistance. He is en- 
titled to it; therefore, he is eligible, and 
he can so certify. Then he will receive 
the assistance. Certainly in the case of 
the great majority of those who will re- 
tire, they do not own any stock, and most 
of them do not own any bonds; they 
simply make it clear that they have no 
more than $100 a month earned income; 
therefore they are eligible. It can be 
$150 of earned income in the future. 

Mr. GORE. They are eligible under 
the social security program as a matter 
of right. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator feel that veterans with non- 
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service-connected disabilities who apply 
for admittance to veterans’ hospitals 
take a pauper’s oath when they apply 
for treatment? 

Mr. GORE. I do not believe that the 
law, if I recall it correctly, requires the 
execution of a pauper’s oath. I think 
it requires the certification of economic 
inability to obtain the medical care 
needed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. What is the 
difference? 

Mr. GORE. It is the same principle. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If medical 
care is to be provided for those who have 
not paid for it in the past, why should it 
be provided for persons who are well able 
to provide for it themselves, and at the 
expense of others who are less able to pay 
for it? 

Mr. GORE. The last condition does 
not obtain. The amendment which the 
junior Senator from New Mexico and 
other Senators including myself, have 
offered would add to the social security 
program an additional category of bene- 
fits, namely, medical care and hospital- 
ization, for which the employee who is 
under covered employment in the social 
security program would make contribu- 
tions along with his employer, and under 
which, upon the attainment of age 68, 
each person under the social security 
program would be entitled by right to 
on limited benefits spelled out in the 

ill. 

Those benefits are not without limit, 
as I said to the Senator early in the de- 
bate; they are very specific. The bill 
is carefully drawn. We have certifica- 
tion that it is actuarially sound. That 
is, the additional revenue which would 
be raised by reason of the enactment 
of the proposal would be sufficient to 
make payments out of the fund to pay 
for medical care for those who might 
become beneficiaries. That does not 
mean that everyone will become a bene- 
ficiary. I have paid fire insurance 
premiums on buildings for 30 years. I 
have never had a fire. I hope I never 
will have. However, I am still buying 
fire insurance. It may be that before 
morning my home or my business will 
burn. I hope not. They never have. 

Of course, it would be nice to have the 
insurance companies refund me all the 
premiums I have paid in the past 30 
years. But insurance does not operate 
like that. Neither does the Social Secu- 
rity program. It was never envisioned 
that every person who pays a small per- 
centage of his salary to the social secu- 
rity program would receive a benefit. I 
pay every year on self-employment. I 
never expect to draw a social security 
annuity. Nevertheless, I am perfectly 
willing to contribute my small share in 
order to provide insurance for those who 
may need that benefit—and, who knows, 
things being so uncertain, I might need 
it. [Laughter.] If I do, I shall be en- 
titled to it by right. The right will be 
vested. I will not have to go, hat in 
hand, to certify to some welfare officer 
that I am poverty stricken and, there- 
fore, need my old-age assistance check. 
I would not wish to be put in that posi- 
tion. I think there are literally millions 
of old people in this country who do not 
wish to be put in that position. They 
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want to participate in a program, and 
the young people want to participate in 
a program, which will provide for them, 
when they are old, rights which are 
vested, and not require them to be de- 
pendent upon a program which is essen- 
tially, in character, public charity. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Let us take 
an extreme case, the case of a retired 
lawyer, having assets of more than $1 
million. Suppose he becomes ill. He 
has never paid toward a medical pro- 
gram and has never asked that the Gov- 
ernment pay his medical bills. Let us 
assume he has invested his funds in 
tax-exempt bonds or in other ways 
which enable him to keep from paying 
any tax at all. Why should a working 
man, whose wife and children may be 
sick and may need these benefits, have 
to pay for benefits for that millionaire, 
who never expected to receive the bene- 
fits and never paid for them? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, that is like 
asking me whether it was a great mis- 
take for the Congress ever to pass the 
Social Security Act; or it is tantamount 
to asking me whether we should repeal 
this program which is financed by a 
small tax on both employees and em- 
ployers. 

I say to the Senator from Louisiana 
that the social security program is a 
social insurance program. The taxes 
levied on the individual are small. The 
benefits going to those who may need 
them may be very precious and out of 
all proportion to the contributions the 
individual makes into the fund. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Did not we find out, 
in the inauguration of the social secu- 
rity system, that there were many more 
poor people, on the average, than there 
were millionaire lawyers, about whom 
the Senator from Louisiana has been 
talking? And when we established the 
social security system, were not we 
more concerned with the millions of 
needy people than we were with the rela- 
tively small number of millionaires? 

Mr. GORE. Of course. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is the system 
the Senator is discussing, is it not? 

Mr. GORE. I am talking for the mass 
of the people, some of whom will need 
this program. In order to provide these 
benefits for those who may need them— 
and, incidentally, let me say that even 
one who today may be a millionaire may 
need these benefits a few years from 
now. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Recently there was 
sent to the penitentiary, by the Federal 
court in New Mexico, a man who a few 
years ago inherited tens of millions of 
dollars. But he found himself in great 
difficulty in the courts, and today is 
penniless, and has been sent to the pen- 
itentiary. No one ever knows whether 
on the last day of his life he will wind 
up being rich or poor. 

Mr. GORE. And many of us have 
confidence that we shall never be rich, 

I dare say that the junior Senator 
from New Mexico never expects or hopes 
to receive any benefits from the social 
security program. 
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Mr. ANDERSON, I assure the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee that that is cor- 
rect. But I am very happy to add to the 
fund contributions which may be of use 
to someone who is in need. In fact, 
eventually I, myself, might be in need. 

Mr. GORE. And if the Senator does 
not need it, he will be the happier for 
it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. GORE, I yield. 

Mr. FREAR. Under the Senator’s 
program or plan, is it provided that no 
one need apply for the assistance that 
is offered, but that it will be automatic- 
ally offered to him? 

Mr. GORE. He will be eligible to re- 
ceive social security benefits; he will 
be eligible as a matter of right. 

Mr. FREAR. But that is not the 
question. Will he receive these benefits 
automatically? 

Mr. GORE. If the Senator means 
that if my house burns down, whether 
I have to advise the insurance company 
that my house has burned down and 
that I am entitled to be paid the in- 
surance, I would say yes—both as re- 
gards social security and as regards 
private insurance. 

Mr. FREAR. Then the Senator from 
Tennessee could have said “yes,” in the 
first place, and would have saved the ex- 
pense of printing all those additional 
words in the Recorp. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GORE. Very well; the answer is 
yes. 

Mr. FREAR. Very well. 

Mr. GORE. But the manner in which 
he would apply would be different from 
the manner in which he would apply 
under a program which has the char- 
acteristic of charity. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Tennessee 
yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. When the 
social security program went into effect, 
there were many persons who could well 
have used the social security retirement 
income. But they did not get it until 
they had paid for a certain length of 
time into the social security fund. 
When the fund first went into effect, I 
believe payments for at least 1½ years 
were necessary, even for the most aged 
person. For instance, for a man age 65 
or 70, regardless of his health—before 
he could come under the program and 
could receive the benefits he had to work 
and pay the tax for 18 months. 

Today, we have approximately 10 mil- 
lion aged persons, most of whom are re- 
tired and no longer are contributing to 
the fund. 

The Senator from Tennessee is pro- 
posing that the Senate vote that the 
cost of providing medical care for all 
those people be placed on the presently 
laboring man and his wife and children. 
I am willing to vote that the medical 
cost be borne by the people of the coun- 
try if such persons need those benefits 
and do not have sufficient resources with 
which to pay those bills. 

But on the other hand, I ask the Sen- 
ator again, why should we vote to im- 
pose this additional expense in order to 
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provide for the extreme case, which I 
admit is extreme—in other words, to 
provide medical care for a millionaire 
lawyer, at the expense of the working 
man who is earning $100 or $150 a 
month and is trying to support his wife 
and his children. 

Mind you, this program will even- 
tually place a 4 percent tax on everyone, 
regardless of need or regardless of the 
assistance that may be required. Why 
should we vote to have that tax placed 
on people who would have to pay it but 
would not receive the benefits for many 
years, inasmuch as a great many of 
those who would receive the aid are 
much better able to pay their doctors’ 
bills than is the working man who would 
be paying this tax? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield to me? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does not the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee agree with me that 
the claim that this will amount to a 4- 
percent tax is a little extravagant, in- 
asmuch as the Social Security Board 
says one-fourth of 1 percent is enough? 
I did believe a little bit in the sound- 
money policy; but 16 to 1 went out with 
Bryan and McKinley. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Let me point 
out how the 4 percent would be reached. 

Mr. GORE. First, let me answer the 
inquiry of my able friend, the junior 
Senator from Louisiana. But, Mr. Pres- 
ident, before doing so, let me now ac- 
knowledge my admiration of the very 
able junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonc). 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is mutual. So let us dispense 
with any more of that, and get on with 
the debate on the bill. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to dispense with it right now, be- 
cause upon an overwhelming proportion 
of the issues, he and I vote alike; and 
most of the time, in regard to causes on 
which he is making a battle or causes on 
which I am making a battle, we are in 
agreement. 

So it is with regret that I find that 
the Senator from Louisiana is not in 
agreement with me on the soundness of 
the social security program. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Just a min- 
ute, Mr. President; let me point out that 
we are not talking about the soundness 
of the social security program. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee and I are talking 
about the soundness of something the 
Senator from Tennessee wishes to add 
to the social security program. 

Mr. GORE. But the Senator’s ques- 
tion is really a challenge to the sound- 
ness of the social security program—to 
the base on which it rests, to the theory 
on which it has proven so successful. 
The Senator from Louisiana asked, es- 
sentially, why we should tax the work- 
ingman, in order to pay benefits to go to 
someone else, inasmuch as some may be 
well fixed financially. 

Mr. President, one might ask why 
we should tax the workingman now, in 
order to provide retirement benefits for 
persons who may be well fixed financial- 
ly. The same question would apply to 
the present social security program, the 
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25th anniversary of which we celebrated 
a week ago Sunday. The program has 
proved successful. It has been actuarial- 
ly sound. True, under that program 
persons may receive benefits dispropor- 
tionate to the payments they made into 
the fund. Those who began early to re- 
ceive benefits, after making payments in 
the amount of a small percentage of their 
wages, and after making those payments 
for only 2 years, for instance, received 
benefits disproportionate to their per- 
sonal contributions. 

Every beneficiary who receives full 
benefits to which he is entitled would 
possibly receive benefits larger than the 
total of his own individual contributions. 
But that is the basis on which social in- 
surance rests. All will pay a small 
amount which, added up in gross sum 
to a fund, is adequate to provide bene- 
fits to those who become entitled to bene- 
fits under the law. That is what it 
is. 

So when the Senator asks me why 
we should do it with respect to an added 
category, he is asking me, Why do it 
for social security at all? 

I fought here on the floor with the 
junior Senator from Louisiana to make 
it possible for one who was totally and 
permanently disabled to draw his bene- 
fits at age 50 or more. I am support- 
ing an amendment now, which I am sure 
the junior Senator from Louisiana like- 
wise supports, to allow that employee, 
at any age, upon becoming permanently 
and totally disabled, to start receiving 
the benefits to which he is entitled by 
reason of the contributions he has made, 
even though those contributions be 
small, indeed. That is the theory; that is 
the basis. It is a sound theory and a 
sound basis. 

For 25 years the fund has been sound. 
It is actuarially sound today, and we pro- 
pose an amendment that would keep it 
actuarially sound. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It can al- 
ways be actuarially sound if enough taxes 
are piled on the working man to pay 
for what is being paid out. It can al- 
ways be kept actuarially sound if the 
taxes are high enough to maintain the 
fund. But the question is basically the 
desirability of providing the payment of 
medical bills of persons who have made 
no contribution to the fund and who 
are well in position to pay their own 
expenses. 

I was one who fought—and I was de- 
lighted to have the Senator from Ten- 
nessee with me—to provide benefits to 
those totally and permanently disabled. 
I was fighting to help a disabled man who 
had an earned income of no more than 
$100, or $150. Iwas not fighting to have 
the Social Security pay retirement bene- 
fits to persons who had a substantial in- 
come. A man who was receiving an in- 
come of $300 or $400 a month would not 
have received those benefits. I did not 
think it desirable, if he had a substan- 
tial income, that others should be taxed 
to pay for his expenses, when he could 
afford to pay them himself. 

In my judgment, it does not make too 
much sense for us to raise social security 
taxes on persons who are working at this 
time. 
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The question was raised as to how I 
get the amount up to 4 percent. I am 
relying on the same calculations and the 
same calculator upon which other Sen- 
ators are relying. 

Mr. GORE. I hope the Senator will 
not again go into the extrapolation of 
payroll taxes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Ander- 
son proposal is not one-fourth percent; 
it is one-half percent. It is a tax of one- 
fourth percent of payroll to be matched 
by another one-fourth percent, all of 
which is going to be passed on as a hid- 
den sales tax to the consumer. 

It is estimated that if the same pro- 
posal is extended to everybody in the 
country under social security, be they 
above or below age 65, it would require 
4 percent of the payroll—which is about 
what the whole social security program 
was costing in 1954, after I had been in 
the Senate for 6 years. Of course, the 
amendment here provides only for those 
68 and over. That is one way to keep 
the costs down. If it becomes law, next 
year we shall cut the age limit to 65 and 
include all disabled people. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, as I 
started to say, some groups, of which the 
American Medical Association is perhaps 
the most vocal, oppose the social secu- 
rity method on the asserted basis that it 
constitutes socialized medicine, or a step 
in that direction. Yet the AMA sup- 
ports the type of program contained in 
the House bill. I can find no logical 
basis whatever for such a position, and, 
surely, a great many individual doctors 
disagree with the AMA. 

In either case the patient will select 
his physician. In either case the physi- 
cian will be paid by the Government. In 
either case the physician must establish 
the reasonableness of his charge in ac- 
cordance with regulations established 
by the administering Government 
agency. On these points there is no dif- 
ference at all in the two plans. The ma- 
jor difference, aside from the method of 
determining who would be beneficiaries, 
is in the source of the fund from which 
payment is to be made. Under the social 
security approach the fund will be de- 
rived from the premiums paid by the 
beneficiaries and their employers. Un- 
der the public assistance approach, the 
fund is derived from the general reve- 
nues of the Federal Government and of 
the States, and payment constitutes an 
outright subsidy to those who are, or 
may successfully claim to be, poverty 
stricken. 

The AMA has the right to believe, if 
it so chooses, that the social security 
method is socialistic. But if it does, in 
fact, so believe, I do not understand how 
it clothes the handout approach with 
enough of the attributes of private en- 
terprise to justify its endorsement. 
There is not that much difference. 

I say it is difficult to understand the 
logic of the AMA’s position. It would 
only make sense in the event the AMA 
remains, in reality, opposed to any pro- 
gram at all, but endorses the House bill 
because it would be less effective and 
would benefit fewer people. Such a posi- 
tion, I am confident, would not represent 
the sentiments and views of many indi- 
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vidual doctors. It could be that the 
AMA is no more representative of rank- 
and-file doctors on this issue than on 
inclusion of doctors in the social security 
program. 

That reminds me, Mr. President. As 
an indication of whether or not working 
people desired to contribute small 
amounts to the social security program, 
and thereby gain this social insurance 
for themselves, consider the various 
groups who have petitioned the Con- 
gress to include them. Dentists, law- 
yers, ministers, employees of local, 
State, and municipal governments, and 
many groups that were not originally 
covered into the program have volun- 
tarily sought inclusion. They have not 
fought this program, which levies a 
small tax on their income now to pro- 
vide benefits for those who are eligible 
and have a right to benefits now, but 
which would also entitle them to similar 
benefits later. Instead of thinking this 
was so onerous and regressive, they 
have petitioned the Congress to lay its 
heavy hand upon them, but to give them 
legal entitlement to benefits later. 

Similarily, Mr. President, I have diffi- 
culty in understanding the logic of the 
administration’s position. On other 
matters, such as our highway improve- 
ment program, it makes a fetish of what 
it describes as fiscal responsibility. Spe- 
cifically, President Eisenhower, in his 
public pronouncements has warned 
against the reckless spenders. He has 
made it clear that if the Congress en- 
acts any new programs it had better 
provide new revenue to meet the costs. 
Yet his administration rejects a program 
which would provide additional revenue 
in favor of one which would not. 

Mr, ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am very much 
interested in the “reckless spending” 
suggestion. Am I wrong in believing 
that the Senator from Tennessee has 
raised some question as to the limits 
which might exist with reference to the 
committee bill? Did the Senator raise 
such a question? 

Mr. GORE. I raised the question. 
Before going into that question, I wish 
to say, as the Senator knows, that I 
offered a substitute for these provisions. 
In our meeting of Senators who wished 
to add social security benefits, after the 
bill had been reported—perhaps I am 
talking secrets out of school—I was one 
who thought we still should offer a sub- 
stitute of an adequate social security 
program, but a majority of the group 
felt we should offer an amendment add- 
ing social security benefits to the bill, 
accepting, though we regard it as of 
questionable soundness, the committee 
bill, in the hope of laying a firm founda- 
tion which can later be improved upon. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am very happy to 
confirm in public what the Senator 
from Tennessee has stated about his 
part in this circumstance. I congratu- 
late the Senator for sticking coura- 
geously to his ideals. 

The Senator from Tennessee is fa- 
miliar with the fact that matters which 
go into a report, particularly a report 
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of the majority, tend to become legisla- 
tive history. I should like to read a 
few items from page 6 of the commit- 
tee report. 

Mr. GORE. This will describe the 
committee bill? 

Mr. ANDERSON. This will deseribe 
the committee bill. 

Mr. GORE. Which is supported by 
those who describe the junior Senator 
from New Mexico as the “captain of the 
spenders’’? 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is correct. 
This is what those prudent people 
would do. They say that the bill which 
they present would cover all medically 
needy aged 65 or over. 

Mr. GORE, This is the report on the 
committee bill? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Word for word. 

Mr. GORE. Approved by all the Re- 
publicans on the committee? 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. GORE. And by six Democrats 
on the committee? 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. GORE. And supported by the 
Eisenhower administration? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I now understand 
that the President is going to support 
something else, but at the time it was 
before our committee we understood it 
had the blessing of the administration. 

Mr. GORE. Was it not described 
with a hyphen? I shall not use names. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It was described. 

Mr. GORE. The name Eisenhower, 
though, was attached to the proposal; 
was it not? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, along with 
certain Democratic names. 

Mr. GORE. Orally? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Orally. 
said: 

It would cover all medically needy aged 
65 or over; it would cover every such person 


including those under the social security 
system, 


It has been represented that this 
would cost only $130 million, but when 
we single out only a portion of it, the 
social security system, the cost for that 
would be $1 million. Does the Senator 
understand that the whole is usually the 
sum of its parts? 

Mr. GORE. I was taught that. Iam 
not sure it always applies in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Those rules are re- 
pealed now and then. We never know 
when it happens. If the social security 
part will cost a billion dollars, how 
could the whole of it cost $130 million? 
Does the Senator know? 

Mr. GORE. I do not know. Let me 
ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I asked my ques- 
tion first. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to ask the 
author of the amendment if the bene- 
fits provided by his amendment are 
limited? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. I was going 
to invite the attention of the Senator 
from Tennessee to that fact. He is 
completely correct. 

The “scope of benefits” is listed on 
page 7 of the report. This is not imagi- 
nation. This is the wording of the of- 
ficial report. 


It was 


1960 


Mr. GORE. The Senator is referring 
to the “scope of benefits” of the commit- 
tee bill? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, the committee 
bill. 

Mr. GORE. Without the Anderson 
amendment? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, without the 
Anderson amendment. 

Mr. GORE. Will the Senator read 
that? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The first item, ac- 
cording to the legislative history, is “in- 
patient hospital services.” 

Mr. GORE. Is there any limit? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Oh, no, there is no 
limit. 

Mr. GORE. Is there any limit as to 
the days in a year in which those services 
could be obtained? 

Mr. ANDERSON. 365 days out of the 
year is perfectly all right. 

Mr. GORE. How many years. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Ido not know. It 
could be 50 years, if a person could live 
that long. It could be 20 years, if the 
person could not live as long as 50 years. 

Mr. GORE. We might have a Me- 
thuselah. Is there any limit as to the 
number of years? 

Mr. ANDERSON. None whatsoever 
that I can find. 

Mr. GORE. Is there any limit as to 
the number of days? Is there any limit 
to the number of months? 

Mr. ANDERSON. In the amendment 
to which the Senator from Tennessee 
and I inscribed our names it is provided 
that someone will have to pay the first 
$75, which will tend to keep people out 
of the hospitals. I see no limit provided 
in the bill, or any previous payment. 

Mr. GORE. Is there any provision 
for any payment whatsoever by the 
beneficiary? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No. 

Mr. GORE. Of any kind? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No. 

Mr. GORE. To anybody? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Not to anybody un- 
til we get down to a later provision. 
For “hospital services,” it is absolutely 
unlimited. 

I invite attention specifically to the 
fact that it is made a part of the legis- 
lative history that the bill covers “all 
medically needy aged 65 or over; it 
would cover every such person includ- 
ing those under the social security sys- 
tem, railroad retirement system, civil 
service system, or any other public or 
private retirement system whether such 
person is retired or still working, sub- 
ject only to the participation in the 
program by the State of which they are 
resident.” 

It would cover widows. 

The report goes on to list long cate- 
gories. Since it is wide open, the “hos- 
pital services” are wide open. 

Next we have the “skilled nursing- 
home services.” There is a limitation 
in the amendment which the Senator 
and I have offered. I ask the Senator 
from Tennessee, who first called my at- 
tention to this situation, if he has as 
yet found any limit on the “skilled 
nursing-home services” available under 
the provisions of the bill. 
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Mr. GORE. The bill provides no 
specific limitation to any benefit. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The third item is 
‘physicians’ services.” 

Mr. GORE. Oh, the Senator is about 
to refer to socialism. 

Mr. ANDERSON, I will tell the Sen- 
ator now—— 

Mr. GORE. Wait a minute. If the 
social security program pays a doctor’s 
fee, it is socialized medicine. I cite the 


AMA. 
Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 
Mr. GORE. But the Senator's 


amendment is now called socialized med- 
icine, though it is the committee bill 
which proposes to pay doctors’ fees. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The payments are 
unlimited. Perhaps that is why the 
physicians like it. [Laughter.] 

The bill is completely unlimited. Any 
price could be paid. There is no limit 
whatsoever. However, in the amend- 
ment which the Senator from Tennessee 
and I and others have offered, there is 
no provision for a physician to be paid 
for his service at all. 

We are accused of sponsoring social- 
ized medicine, and the people who leave 
the provision absolutely open and un- 
limited are washed white as snow. 

Mr. GORE. Not quite. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Nearly. Is it not 
Strange that people who worry greatly 
about nonessential Federal expendi- 
tures do not worry at all about this 
program? This expense can be listed 
at $130 million, and everybody takes the 
figure for granted and says, “That is all 
it will be, because the States will not 
put up any more money.” 

Let us suppose that the States have a 
surprise party and do put up some more 
money. Has the Senator any idea what 
this might cost us if the States were 
really liberal with the program? 

Mr. GORE. The staff members of the 
subcommittee which investigated the 
problems of the aged and the aging 
have estimated that if the States should 
provide matching funds in accordance 
with the provisions of the committee 
bill, and if the Federal Government 
were to appropriate the funds to meet 
its legal obligations, the total would 
amount to $24 billion the first year. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I find confirming 
evidence. I checked this point rather 
carefully. In 1957 the Health Informa- 
tion Foundation sponsored a study con- 
ducted by the National Opinion Re- 
search Center, a reliable polling group 
at the University of Chicago. They 
found that the per capita expenses for 
all health care for 65 and older popu- 
lation was $177, and based upon the in- 
crease in medical costs since 1957 and 
other factors, admitting the 1957 figure 
of $177, the medical economists now es- 
timate the 1960 figure to be $250. If we 
accept what was pointed out in the 
hearings, which the Senator from Ten- 
nessee heard as well as I, I am sure 
there might be 10 million people who 
would be available for the benefits un- 
der this bill. The figure was repeated 
by the able Senator from Oklahoma 
{Mr. Kerr] only a few days ago. Ten 
million people at $250 a head is 82 
billion. There is the Senator’s figure 
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and the staff figure. If one figures that 
80 percent of the maximum available 
would receive the benefits, that might 
bring the total to $2 billion. If one fig- 
ures a 65-percent minimum who would 
receive the benefits, it would bring the 
figure to $1.7 billion. 

Yet the Senator from Tennessee and 
I are criticized for being fiscally irre- 
sponsible when we propose a system 
that would not cost the Treasury of the 
United States anything, but would meet 
the cost by a tax upon the workers, 
which, according to the record, they are 
happy to assume. 

Mr. GORE. I find it perplexing that 
statements should be made by some that 
the committee bill would extend benefits 
to 10 million people. Is that what I am 
to understand the Senator from New 
Mexico to say? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The statement was 
made that there were 10 million people 
who would be eligible and possible cus- 
tomers of this special category of medi- 
cally indigent, but it was expected that 
only 500,000 to a million of such people 
would apply each year, although there 
was no way of knowing that to be true. 
I have the figure of 10 million only be- 
cause that was the figure that was used 
in our committee meetings, in executive 
sessions, and again on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. GORE. On the other hand, we 
received an estimate that the plan would 
cost only $135 million a year. 

Mr, ANDERSON. Yes. There are 9 
million people who are covered under the 
social security system. We are told that 
the plan which would embrace that sys- 
tem would cost $1 billion a year. I think 
that it is one of the great marvels of this 
system that a group of 9 million people 
could account for a cost of $1 billion a 
year, and yet service to a group of 10 
million or 12 million people would cost 
only $130 million. Again the whole is 
smaller than one of its parts. 

Mr. GORE. If the Senator will turn 
to page 11, perhaps he will see the basis 
on which this low estimate of cost is 
based. Does the Senator see the table 
on page 11? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. GORE. If the Senator will look 
at the figures for the State of New 
Mexico, he will find that all the benefits 
which are described in the report as 
being available without limit will be ex- 
tended, according to this estimate, to 
the people in New Mexico at a cost to 
the Federal Government of only $9,000. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is the biggest 
bargain we have had in a long time. I 
hope that it holds out. I think they 
probably got that figure by figuring the 
State could not afford to contribute any 
more money because the budget in- 
creased in the last 2-year period by $17 
million. That increased amount is not 
much in a large State, but it was large in 
a small State. 

Mr. GORE. That is the catch in this 
bonanza. This low estimate of cost is 
based upon the estimate of the Social 
Security officials and the officials of the 
Health, Education, and Welfare De- 
partment. It is estimated that the States 
will not or cannot provide the matching 
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funds to make these benefits actually 
available to bring them within reach of 
the old people. 

Mr. ANDERSON. From my standpoint 
the figure which the Senator read means 
that 52 people in New Mexico will take 
advantage of this plan—one a week. I 
greatly fear that more of the aged in 
New Mexico will need help than that. It 
may be the State will not be able to 
contribute more money than that, but 
that is the measure of our failure to take 
care of our people. 

I call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that when we used the figures on 
the social security brackets and tried 
to estimate where the $1 million was 
coming from, we had a much higher 
figure for New Mexico, and I think a 
more realistic figure, if I know the State 
in which I live. That is why I appreciate 
the fact that the able Senator from 
Tennessee put his finger on the point 
when he asked, “Is it true that we will 
get all of these things at a bargain 
price?” 

I have heard of cutrate stores, but I 
have never heard of a cutrate store that 
could sell $1 billion worth of medical aid 
for the aged for $130 million. 

Mr. GORE. A few minutes ago the 
Senator started to read, but he did not 
quite finish the 12 benefits shown on 
page 7. Will the Senator be so kind as 
to read those 12 benefits, the 12 being 
all inclusive? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I was about to read 
the eighth one. The eighth one is 
dental services. It has been pointed out 
that the amendment sponsored by the 
Senator from Tennessee and the junior 
Senator from New Mexico and others is 
deficient because it does not take care 
of all dental services. It is true that 
we did not take care of physicians’ serv- 
ices and dental services. But if these 
are to be added, does the Senator from 
Tennessee figure that the costs will go 
down or go up? 

Mr. GORE. The cost is bound to go 
up if any benefits are extended, but how 
will this be done on $9,000 in New 
Mexico? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The State will not 
be able to do more, probably. 

Then we come to physiotherapy and 
related services. We come next to lab- 
oratory and X-ray services. We come 
to prescribed drugs, eyeglasses, and 
dentures. 

Then we come to the last item, “Any 
other medical or remedial service au- 
thorized under State law“ —in case any- 
thing was left out. 

Mr. GORE. Permit me to read a 
sentence: 

A State may, if it wishes, disregard in 
whole or in part the existence of any income 


or resources of an individual for medical 
assistance. 


Mr. ANDERSON. That was written 
to overcome some of the objections of 
people who were worried about the 
means test. This is to show that while 
the means test was written into the law, 
we do not mean what we mean when we 
say it is a means test. 
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Mr. GORE. This all adds up to the 
fact that some States which have the 
means to do so will provide matching 
funds and will make available these ben- 
efits, the Federal Government paying up 
to 80 percent of the cost, while other 
States will be unable to do so, and the 
older people in those States will be denied 
the benefits. On the other hand, the 
amendment which the Senator from New 
Mexico has offered will provide a uniform 
system of benefits for those who are en- 
titled to them, and they will be entitled 
to them without State matching funds, 
without considering the vagaries of State 
legislatures, and they will be entitled to 
the benefits as a matter of right, vested 
under the law, and without a show of 
poverty. 

Mr. ANDERSON. May I say that I am 
much more interested in one more sen- 
tence? It reads: 

The Federal Government will not partici- 


pate as to services rendered in mental and 
tuberculosis hospitals. 


It may be all right to leave out the 
tuberculosis hospitals because we have 
developed some very excellent drugs. 
But we ought to include mental hospitals, 
because if the case aides must start to 
determine who among the 10 million peo- 
ple are needy and who are not, and who 
are medically indigent, or have no means, 
we would have a fresh crop in the mental 
institutions of the United States. 

In the final analysis, Mr. President, 
the arguments against a social security 
medical insurance program, in my view, 
gives the appearance but not the sub- 
stance of effective action. 

It may be that the major advantage of 
the committee bill, in the eyes of some, 
is that few people would actually be 
covered by it. There are many obstacles 
in the path of full participation. Not the 
least of these is the fact that individual 
action by the States would be required. 
The legislatures of various States would 
first have to decide that participation 
would be desirable. Then, each State 
would have to devise and approve a plan 
for implementation and obtain approval 
of its plan by the Federal Government. 

Finally, each State would have to find 
the money to pay its share of the cost. 
The action taken by the Nation’s Gov- 
ernors at the annual Governor’s confer- 
ence this summer illustrates that solu- 
tion of the problems involved, insofar as 
the States are concerned, will range from 
near impossible to very difficult. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
knows that the logic cannot work both 
ways; it cannot be that the cost will be 
astronomical in providing the benefits 
under the committee bill, on the one 
hand, and that the States will not use it, 
on the other. 

Mr. GORE. I believe the logic works 
not only both ways, but in any way in 
which a logical conclusion can be 
reached. : 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
was suggesting that both things were 
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going to happen, and that the cost of 
the committee bill would be greater than 
the cost of the Anderson amendment. 
He is also suggesting that the States 
would not do anything about it. It 
seems to me that those answers cannot 
both be correct. Does the Senator 
agree? 

Mr. GORE. They are two answers 
that cannot both be logically reached: 
First, that all the people will receive 
these vast benefits; and, second, it is not 
going to cost very much. Those are two 
conclusions which cannot be logically 
reached. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Let us agree 
upon the last statement. With regard 
to a State’s ability to pay, the Senator 
knows, does he not, that most States are 
providing a program, and in many States 
it is a very substantial program, for 
medical care of the aged and others? 

Mr. GORE. Yes; I know that. I also 
know that there are several States, in- 
cluding my own, which are not now 
matching all the funds already available 
under present law. Just what benefit 
we would confer upon the old people in 
a State in which the State government 
has not found it advisable or possible to 
match even the present old-age assist- 
ance and medical-care program I leave 
for the Senator to suggest. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In Tennes- 
see it is estimated that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would increase its contribution 
by $1,934,000, compared with the pres- 
ent State program, which apparently is 
producing only about $7,000 a year with 
respect to the care for the aged. 

I am surprised that the program in 
Tennessee is so modest, and almost non- 
existent. That would mean an increase 
of very great proportions when compared 
with what the State is doing now. 

Mr. GORE. Let me say this about my 
State. I have not been in the State 
government for a long time. Before I 
came to Congress I was in the cabinet of 
the State government. I feel that the 
State of Tennessee could possibly find 
ways to do more. However, under our 
constitution an income tax cannot be 
levied. Wedo not have gushing oil wells 
on which we can levy severance taxes. 
We do have a 3-percent sales tax. We 
do have a very heavy State tax burden to 
bear. It is so heavy that the State leg- 
islature has not seen fit to raise the 
matching funds necessary to take full 
advantage of the Federal old-age assist- 
ance funds already available under pres- 
ent law. 

What are my people offered by the 
committee bill? More Federal funds, 
provided the State will raise even larger 
State matching funds, even though it has 
been unable to provide the matching 
funds necessary, as I have said, to take 
advantage of the benefits already avail- 
able. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the estimate is that Tennessee 
would receive almost $2 million to assist 
in a program which is extremely meager 
in Tennessee, and that it would exceed 
very greatly what the State is presently 
contributing. I had hoped that the 
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people of Tennessee and the Legislature 
of Tennessee would take the attitude 
that the junior Senator from Tennessee 
takes on this subject, and show a will- 
ingness to tax themselves to provide for 
the care which the Senator feels is essen- 
tial, and which I believe is essential in 
those cases where a person is not able to 
pay for it himself. 

Mr. GORE. If the bill becomes law, I 
shall be glad to suggest that the State 
Legislature of Tennessee invite the junior 
Senator from Louisiana to come down 
and address them upon the subject of 
increasing State taxes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I have ad- 
vocated some of these same things to the 
Legislature of Louisiana and I have ad- 
dressed myself to the committees of the 
legislature urging taxes to pay for the 
proposals before I came here. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. One of the reasons 
why we have some difficulty with the 
committee bill is that the House bill 
came to us with a limit on its medical 
benefits, as follows: 

A State plan for medical services for the 
aged must— 
* . . . . 
provide that benefits under the plan shall 
not be greater in amount, duration, or scope 
than the assistance furnished under a plan 

of such State approved under section 2. 


The Senate committee took out that 
language and left it wide open. I be- 
lieve that is why the Senator from Ten- 
nessee and I find ourselves worried about 
N oy might happen under an open-end 
plan. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator. I 
should like to conclude now with my pre- 
pared statement, if I may. 

Under the committee bill, even in 
those states electing to participate, with 
the exception of those beneficiaries who 
are eligible by virtue of being recipients 
of old-age assistance payments, eligibility 
will be dependent on varying standards 
of “need,” and benefits will vary accord- 
ing to the condition of state finances and 
differing views of state planners in the 
several States. 

Should all these obstacles be overcome, 
there remains the necessity for a poten- 
tial beneficiary to plead and prove to the 
satisfaction of the welfare agent his in- 
ability to pay the cost of whatever catas- 
trophe may have befallen him. 

The means test may present little 
problem for some of those wholly indi- 
gent in an economic sense. But what of 
the large group of the elderly who have 
managed to save a modest amount 
which, added to their social security pay- 
ments, permits a moderately comfort- 
able existence? Are we to require them 
first to spend all they have before they 
qualify? If so, they, too, will become 
economically indigent, not only during 
the course of an unfortunate illness, but 
thereafter as well. 

Regrettably, a substantial number of 
the aged now require public assistance. 
For this group, grant-in-aid medical 
care of the type proposed in the com- 
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mittee bill is the only solution. Let me 
make it clear that I support the ex- 
pansion of title I so as to increase the 
medical care available to old-age recip- 
ients, because I have been unable to 
secure the adoption of a program which 
I regard sounder. 

But, Mr. President, we should en- 
deavor to reduce the number of per- 
sons in need of this type of assistance. 

That is the purpose of the Anderson 
amendment. Indeed, that was, and is, 
the purpose of the Social Security Act, 
and it has been most effective in that 
regard. The provisions of the commit- 
tee bill relating to medical care go in 
the opposite direction. Should the com- 
mittee bill prevail, without the Ander- 
son amendment, we will have more, 
rather than fewer, people on the wel- 
fare rolls. 

Much is made of the “voluntary” 
aspects of the provisions of the com- 
mittee bill. But in what way they are 
more voluntary is not readily apparent. 
Taxes are no more voluntary when paid 
into the general fund or to a State than 
when paid into the social security fund. 

I do not know of any taxes which are 
voluntary; to me, they all seem to be 
a bit compulsory. Perhaps the commit- 
tee bill is voluntary in the sense that 
taxpayers in all States will pay for a 
program that will operate only in some 
of them. Perhaps there is some moral 
value in inducing citizens to volunteer 
a claim to poverty, but, if so, I am un- 
able to perceive it. 

The real question, Mr. President, is 
whether we shall have a broadly based 
program which will make available to 
the great mass of the aged the assur- 
ance of adequate medical care, a pro- 
gram in which individuals can partici- 
pate without loss of dignity and self- 
respect. If this objective is to be met, 
we must enact a measure providing bene- 
fits to which the individual may become 
entitled as a matter of right, without 
the necessity of submitting to the hu- 
miliation of a means test. 

I urge the Senate to approve the 
amendment which the junior Senator 
from New Mexico and others, including 
the junior Senator from Tennessee, have 
offered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call may be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. An- 
pERSON in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 6871) to 
amend title III of the Public Health 
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Service Act, to authorize project grants 
for graduate training in public health, 
and for other purposes; asked a confer- 
ence with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. Harris, Mr. Roserts, Mr. 
RHobxs of Pennsylvania, Mr. BENNETT of 
Michigan, and Mr. SCHENCK were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 


RECESS UNTIL 10 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, under the 
order previously entered, I move that the 
Senate stand in recess until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
9 o’clock and 55 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, under the order pre- 
viously entered, until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, August 23, 1960, at 10 o'clock a.m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, Audusr 22, 1960 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Amos 5: 14: “Seek good, and the Lord 
shall be with you.” 

O Thou ever-gracious God, who art 
far beyond the reach of our finite minds 
and yet within the heart of the humble 
and lowly, bless and sanctify all our 
worthy plans and desires with which we 
have entered this Chamber. 

Grant that in the stress and strain of 
life we may be kind and considerate to- 
ward one another, remembering that 
each is often engaged in a tremendous 
struggle and frequently walks a lonely 
way. 

Give wisdom to our minds, strength 
to our wills, and peace to our hearts as 
we incline ourselves to hear and heed 
the accents of our Master's voice calling 
us to establish the spirit of reconciliation 
and good will among all men. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Friday, August 19, 1960, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the 
following titles: 

H.R. 7263. An act for the relief of Edward 
Ketchum; and 

H.R. 8860. An act to stabilize the mining 
of lead and zinc by small domestic producers 
on public, Indian, and other lands, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments 
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in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, bills of the House of the 
following titles: 

H.R. 270. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code to increase the rate of special 
pension payable to certain persons awarded 
ae Medal of Honor, and for other purposes; 
an 

H.R. 6068. An act to amend the Shipping 
Act, 1916, to provide for licensing independ- 
ent foreign freight forwarders, and for other 
purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 511. An act for the relief of the estate of 
Eileen G. Foster; 

S. 2917. An act to establish a price sup- 
port level for milk and butterfat; 

S. 3855. An act to increase the authoriza- 
tion for appropriations for the President's 
mutual security contingency fund for the 
fiscal year 1961, and for other purposes; and 

S. 3861. An act to provide for assistance in 
the development of Latin America and in 
the reconstruction of Chile, and for other 
purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina and Mr. CARLSON 
members of the Joint Select Committee 
on the part of the Senate, as provided 
for in the act of August 5, 1939, entitled 
“An act to provide for the disposition of 
certain records of the United States Gov- 
ernment,” for the disposition of execu- 
tive papers referred to in the report of 
the Archivist of the United States 
numbered 61-1. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 183] 

Anderson, Grant Murray 

Mont. Hébert Norrell 
Ashley Hess O'Hara, Mich. 
Baumhart Holifield Preston 
Berry Kilburn Rogers, Mass. 
Bolling King, Calif. Smith, Kans. 
Chamberlain McSween Staggers 
Collier Magnuson Taylor, N.Y. 
Davis, Tenn Metcalf Teague, Tex. 
Dawson Miller, Withrow 
Durham George, P. 
Gallagher Mitchell 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 397 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
0 under the call were dispensed 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUS- 
TICE, THE JUDICIARY, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATION 
BIEL, 1961 
Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to take from the 

Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 11666) 

making appropriations for the Depart- 
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ments of State and Justice, the Judici- 
ary, and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1961, and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and agree to the conference asked 
by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
ROONEY, SIKES, CANNON, Bow, and TABER. 


PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATION 
BILL FOR THE FISCAL YEAR END- 
ING JUNE 30, 1961 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 12326) 
making appropriations for civil functions 
administered by the Department of the 
Army, certain agencies of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and certain study commissions, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, 
and for other purposes, with Senate 
amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
CANNON, RaABAUT, KIRWAN, JENSEN, and 
TABER. 


CURRENT STATUS OF THE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILLS FOR THE SES- 
SION, AS OF AUGUST 22, 1960 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, on the 
eve of final stages of consideration of the 
remaining appropriation bills of the ses- 
sion, I include for information of the 
membership down-to-date comparison of 
the totals of the bills with the Presi- 
dent’s budget requests. 

Necessary upward revision of the de- 
fense bill in some particulars following 
Khrushchev’s wrecking of the summit 
conference is the principal reason the 
total of the 14 bills enacted thus far is 
only nominally below the President’s re- 
quests. As the following table discloses, 
they are below the budget estimates of 
appropriations by $4,330,575. 

But the remaining bills afford oppor- 
tunity to make substantial savings. 
Characteristically, the other body has 
hiked them far above the House totals. 
They ought to be drastically reduced 
from their present improvident peak. 
One simple but shocking statistic alone 
justifies the statement and dictates the 
direction: This morning’s Treasury 
statement shows that the Federal public 
debt has increased more than $20 billion 
in the last 7 years, most of it resulting 
from spending above income for non- 
defense items. 


August 22 


The tabulation follows; it does not 
include any “back door” appropriation 
measures: 


Status of the appropriation bills for the 86th 
Cong., 2d sess., as of Aug. 22, 1960 


Bills com- Bills com- 
pared with pared with 
House budget 
estimates 
Net total for the 14 ses- 
sion bills enacted — $4, 330, 575 
Loan authorizations (+211, 400, 000) 
Pending: 
1. Labor-HEW, as 
passed by the 
Senate ＋ 8801, 766, 200 | +-465, 566, 950 
2. State-Justice- 
Judiciary, as 
passed by the 
Senate +41, 704, 30 —14, 701,248 
3. Public works, as 
passed by the 
Senate +115, 211, 620 28, 869, 425 
Subtotal +458, 682, 100472, 344, 552 
4. Mutual security, 
as reported by 
Senate commit- 
Uo Sea ee +399, 304, 000 | —292, 650, 000 


As the bills 
now stand. - 4-857, 986, 160 
Loan authorizations 


+179, 694, 552 
(+211, 400, 000) 


Note.—Supplemental bill is yet to come. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE CLERK 
OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 


August 15, 1960. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: I have the honor to transmit here- 
with a sealed envelope addressed to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
from the President of the United States, 
received in the Clerk’s office on August 1, 
1960, and said to contain the 41st Report 
to Congress on Lend-Lease Operations for 
the year ending December 31, 1959. 

Respectfully yours, 
RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 


LEND-LEASE OPERATIONS FOR THE 
CALENDAR YEAR 1959—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 429) 
The SPEAKER laid before the House 

the following message from the Presi- 

dent of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 

Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed 

with illustrations: 


THE WHITE House, July 29, 1960. 
To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith the 41st Report 
to Congress on Lend-Lease Operations 
for the calendar year 1959. 

During the year under review, collec- 
tions and credits on lend-lease accounts 
amounted to $32,581,446.31. In addition, 
804,000 fine troy ounces of lend-lease sil- 
ver were returned to the United States. 
(This figure does not include shipments 
reported to contain 4,587,687 fine troy 
ounces which had not been assayed by 
the close of 1959.) 


1960 


During the final part of the year, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics ac- 
cepted the United States proposal to re- 
sume negotiations on a settlement for 
some of the lend-lease aid received from 
the United States prior to V-J Day. Dis- 
cussions began on January 11, 1960, and 
were discontinued on January 27, 1960, 
because agreement could not be reached 
on a common ground for continuing. 

More details on this and other lend- 
lease items are contained in the report. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

(Enclosure: 41st Report to Congress 

on Lend-Lease Operations.) 


FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT ON OP- 
ERATION OF TRADE AGREEMENTS 
PROGRAM—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. 447) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States which was read, and, 
together with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means and ordered to be printed with 
illustrations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
I hereby transmit the fourth annual 
report on the operation of the trade 
agreements program, pursuant to section 
350(e) (1) of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended. 
Dwrenr D. EISENHOWER. 
THE WHITE House, July 1, 1960. 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT, U.S. 
OPERATIONS IN THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS DURING 1959—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 378) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed with illustrations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to the United Nations Par- 
ticipation Act, I transmit herewith the 
14th annual report, covering U.S. par- 
ticipation in the United Nations during 
the year 1959. 

Once again in 1959 the United Nations 
demonstrated its value in promoting the 
goals of peace which the people of the 
United States hold in common with the 
great majority of the peoples of the 
world. Especially significant were United 
Nations actions in response to a request 
for help from Laos; in promoting co- 
operation in the peaceful use of outer 
space; in furthering the economic and 
social welfare of peoples in rapidly or 
newly developing nations; and in guid- 
ing and assisting the rapid, historic evo- 
lution of dependent peoples toward self- 
government or independence. 

1. When the Kingdom of Laos asked 
the help of the Security Council in pre- 
serving its freedom and independence, 
the Council dealt with the situation 
swiftly and effectively. Its decision to 
send a subcommittee to Laos provided 
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a tranquilizing influence and was fol- 
lowed by further important steps. 

The crisis developed from attempts by 
the Communist bloc to subvert the in- 
dependence of Laos. Rebel forces within 
the country were receiving active sup- 
port from the Communists in north 
Vietnam. Communist propaganda 
emanating simultaneously from Hanoi, 
Peiping, and Moscow sought to confuse 
world opinion. 

In these circumstances, the Lao Gov- 
ernment appealed to the United Nations 
for assistance. Over Soviet opposition 
the Security Council adopted a resolu- 
tion introduced by the United States 
establishing a fact-finding subcommit- 
tee consisting of Argentina, Italy, Japan, 
and Tunisia. 

This subcommittee visited Laos to ob- 
tain the facts of the situation at first 
hand. Its presence there immediately 
had a quieting effect. Fighting abated, 
and the threat to the nation’s independ- 
ence was reduced. 

After completing its inquiry the sub- 
committee issued a report on its findings 
which helped the Security Council and 
world opinion to understand better the 
danger confronting Laos. 

In November Secretary-General Ham- 
marskjold visited Laos. He reached the 
conclusion that one way to speed the 
return of stability to Laos was to provide 
international aid and guidance in eco- 
nomic development. He later sent a per- 
sonal representative, Mr. Sakari Tuomi- 
oja, a former Prime Minister of Finland 
and Executive Secretary of the Economic 
Commission for Europe, to consider how 
the United Nations could best assist Laos 
in this field. Before the end of the year 
Mr. Tuomioja completed a report recom- 
mending a broad economic and technical 
assistance program for the development 
of the country. 

The Security Council’s action on Laos 
also opened up new possibilities for ac- 
tion in the Security Council free of the 
veto. In establishing a subcommittee in 
spite of an attempted Soviet veto, the 
Council showed that it would not allow 
the use of the so-called double veto to 
prevent it from taking a step which was 
clearly procedural under the Charter. 

2. Peaceful cooperation in the realm 
of outer space took an important step 
forward in December 1959 when a new 
United Nations Committee on the Peace- 
ful Uses of Outer Space was established 
by the General Assembly. This step re- 
sulted from extensive discussions at the 
United Nations among representatives of 
the United States, the Soviet Union, and 
other interested states. Thereby new 
possibilities have been opened for co- 
operation in a field which, like that of 
atomic energy, promises widespread 
benefits to mankind. 

The basis for this forward step was 
laid when the original Ad Hoc Committee 
on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space was 
set up by the General Assembly in De- 
cember 1958. This Committee met in 
May and June. It prepared a valuable 
report which described existing interna- 
tional interests in this field, suggested 
technical areas where international co- 
operation could immediately contribute 
to progress, and identified potential legal 
problems. 
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However, the Committee had to con- 
duct its work without the participation 
of the U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, and 
Poland, who refused to accept the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s decision on composition 
of the Committee. India and the United 
Arab Republic thereupon also declined 
to attend. Nevertheless, the Committee 
under the able chairmanship of Japan 
was able to perform much useful ex- 
ploratory work, and its report provided 
a sound basis for further consideration 
ot the peaceful uses of outer space during 
the 14th session. 

In December, after long negotiations 
at the 14th session of the General As- 
sembly, the Soviet Union decided to par- 
ticipate in a new Outer Space Committee 
of 24 members. The General Assembly 
thereupon established this new group and 
asked it to study outer space programs 
which might appropriately be under- 
taken under United Nations auspices and 
the nature of legal problems that might 
arise in outer space. 

The General Assembly also assigned to 
the Outer Space Committee responsibil- 
ity for working out proposals for an in- 
ternational scientific conference of 
members of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies on the peaceful uses 
of outer space, to be held in 1960 or 1961. 
The Soviet Union’s suggestion of such a 
conference was immediately welcomed by 
the United States. It can bring about an 
important exchange of knowledge in 
both the science and the technology of 
outer space. 

3. Again in 1959 the General Assembly 
gave expression to the widespread desire 
for a sound and workable system of con- 
trolled disarmament, and showed its in- 
terest in the efforts of the powers prin- 
cipally involved to work out such a sys- 
tem. 


In August 1959 the United States, 
France, the United Kingdom, and the 
Soviet Union agreed to set up outside 
of the United Nations framework a new 
10-nation Committee to explore possible 
avenues by which progress might be 
made in the disarmament field. In addi- 
tion to these four states its membership 
includes Bulgaria, Canada, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Italy, Poland, and Rumania. It 
first convened at Geneva in March 1960. 

In announcing the formation of this 
group, the four countries emphasized 
that the establishment of this Commit- 
tee “in no way diminishes or encroaches 
upon the United Nations responsibilities 
in this field.” They also made clear 
their intention to keep the United Na- 
tions Disarmament Commission im- 
formed of the progress of the delibera- 
tions and to submit reports to it regu- 
larly. 

Disarmament took up a major part of 
the debates of the 14th General Assem- 
bly. Altogether, the Assembly heard the 
views of the 65 member states, including 
those of the United States, United King- 
dom, France, and the Soviet Union. A 
resolution was unanimously adopted 
which expressed the hope that “meas- 
ures leading toward the goal of general 
and complete disarmament under effec- 
tive international control” would be 
agreed upon in the shortest possible time. 
The resolution also transmitted various 
disarmament proposals, including those 
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of the Soviet Union and the United 
Kingdom, to the new 10-nation group 
for its consideration. Also submitted to 
this group was an Irish proposal calling 
for study of the problem of further dis- 
semination of nuclear weapons. 

Two resolutions were passed relating 
to nuclear weapons tests. The first, ad- 
dressed to the three powers negotiating 
in Geneva for an end to such tests, urged 
them to continue their efforts to reach 
an agreement “including an appropriate 
international control system,” and mean- 
while to continue their present volun- 
tary discontinuance of nuclear testing. 
The other resolution requested France 
not to hold its scheduled tests in the 
Sahara. 

4. The tragedy of Communist China’s 
actions in Tibet confronted the United 
Nations with a serious challenge. 

In early March world opinion was 
shocked by the brutal actions of the 
Chinese Communists in their efforts to 
impose communism on Tibet by force. 
Later the Dalai Lama, the spiritual and 
temporal leader of the Tibetan people, 
was forced to flee. From his asylum in 
India he appealed to the United Nations 
to consider the plight of his countrymen. 

The situation in Tibet was of direct 
concern to the General Assembly in ful- 
filling its charter responsibility to pro- 
mote universal respect for fundamental 
human rights and freedoms. Over the 
opposition of the Soviet Union the As- 
sembly adopted a resolution sponsored by 
Malaya and Ireland in which it expressed 
its grave concern over the situation in 
Tibet and called for respect for the fun- 
damental human rights of the Tibetan 
people and for their distinctive cultural 
and religious life. 

5. The United Nations once again gave 
attention to the continuing repression of 
the people of Hungary. 

Both the Soviet Union and the Hun- 
garian regime have consistently refused 
to permit the United Nations special rep- 
resentative on Hungary, Sir Leslie Mun- 
ro, to enter Hungary on behalf of the 
United Nations. In spite of this intran- 
sigent attitude, he compiled an impres- 
Sive report on current conditions in 
Hungary which, among other matters, 
noted that Hungarian patriots of 1956 
were still being put to death. 

On the initiative of the United Nations 
special representative and the United 
States, the General Assembly again 
placed the question of Hungary on its 
agenda. The Soviet delegate strongly 
opposed inscription of an item on Hun- 
gary, claiming that it would be contrary 
to what he called the spirit of Camp 
David—a theme which the Soviet Union 
sought to exploit throughout the session. 

Ambassador Lodge immediately and 
correctly replied that nothing took place 
during discussions at Camp David with 
Premier Khrushchey which would re- 
quire the United Nations to ignore or 
condone what was happening in Hun- 
gary. He emphasized that if the Soviet 
Union wished to live up to the spirit of 
Camp David it should abide by the Unit- 
ed Nations resolutions on Hungary and 
cooperate with Sir Leslie Munro in his 
efforts to carry out his mandate. 
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The United States, together with 23 
other nations, introduced a resolution 
deploring the disregard of the Assem- 
bly’s resolutions by the Soviet and Hun- 
garian authorities and calling upon them 
to cooperate with the United Nations 
representative. This resolution was 
adopted by a large majority. In addi- 
tion, the Assembly once again refused to 
accept the credentials of the representa- 
tives of the Hungarian regime. Together, 
these actions demonstrated the world 
community’s indignation over the con- 
tinued Soviet-inspired repression in 
Hungary. 

6. The problem of the future of ap- 
proximately 1 million Arab refugees from 
Palestine, most of whom are now in Jor- 
dan, the Gaza strip, and Lebanon, has 
been a matter of concern to the United 
Nations since 1949. 

This problem required thorough re- 
examination by the General Assembly in 
1959 because the mandate of the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees was due to expire 
June 30, 1960. The United States has 
continued its substantial support for this 
major United Nations activity in the in- 
terest of the well-being of the refugees 
and the stability of the area. UNRWA 
has done an effective job in providing re- 
lief to the refugees at a low per capita 
cost. 

The Assembly took several constructive 
steps in an effort to better the present sit- 
uation and to find a solution to this press- 
ing problem. It unanimously extended 
UNRW A's mandate for 3 years with pro- 
vision for a review at the end of 2 years. 
It urged the acceleration of programs to 
make more of the refugees self-support- 
ing. It asked that irregularities in the 
distribution of relief rations be stopped. 
Finally, it requested the Palestine Con- 
ciliation Commission to make further 
efforts to secure the implementation of 
the Assembly’s decision in 1948 that the 
refugees wishing to return to their homes 
and to live at peace with their neighbors 
should be permitted to do so and that 
compensation should be paid for property 
left behind by those not choosing to 
return. 

The United States stressed during the 
debate that a fundamental solution of 
the problem must be sought by all avail- 
able means. 

7. The Assembly made a further sig- 
nificant contribution to stability in the 
Middle East by voting continued support 
for the United Nations Emergency Force. 

UNEF consists of about 5,000 soldiers 
from seven countries, patrolling the 
armistice demarcation lines between the 
Egyptian part of the United Arab Re- 
public and Israel. It is a remarkable 
demonstration of what international 
cooperation can do to help keep the 
peace. : 

The cost of maintaining UNEF is the 
collective responsibility of all member 
nations who are assessed for its upkeep 
on the basis of their contributions to the 
regular budget of the United Nations. 
However, the Soviet Union has refused to 
pay any of its share. A number of 
member states have found difficulty in 
paying even small amounts. In an ef- 
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fort to reduce the burden on these coun- 
tries, the United States and a few other 
countries have made voluntary contribu- 
tions over and above their regular shares 
during the past few years. 

At its last session the Assembly adopt- 
ed a resolution under which the vol- 
untary contributions amounting to about 
$3.5 million will be applied to reduce by 
50 percent the assessments of members 
beginning with those with the smallest 
assessments. 

For our part, the United States will 
continue to support UNEF because we 
firmly believe it constitutes a major bul- 
wark of peace in the Middle East. 

8. The review and possible revision of 
the United Nations Charter continue to 
attract considerable interest. 

With the full support of the United 
States, the General Assembly decided 
again at its 14th session to continue its 
Committee on Arrangements for a 
Charter Review Conference and asked 
the Committee to report again no later 
than the 16th session of the Assembly. 
The United States continues to favor the 
holding of a review conference whenever 
a substantial majority of the member 
states believe that the international cli- 
mate is conducive to constructive review. 

9. As at the 13th and earlier sessions, 
the Assembly, once again by a sizable 
majority, decided not to consider the 
question of Chinese representation. As 
a result, the position of the Government 
of the Republic of China in the United 
Nations was maintained. 

10. The General Assembly also once 
again reaffirmed its desire, against Soviet 
opposition, to bring about the unification 
of Korea on the basis of genuinely free 
elections under United Nations super- 
vision, 

11. The United Nations contributed 
further in 1959 to progress for dependent 
peoples toward the charter goal of self- 
government or independence. In recog- 
nition of the rapid progress they have 
made, the General Assembly acted to 
terminate United Nations trusteeship in 
three trust territories in Africa—Cam- 
eroun, Togoland, and Somalia—as well 
as in Western Samoa in the Pacific. The 
first to achieve independence was Cam- 
eroun. A distinguished U.S. delegation 
headed by Ambassador Lodge attended 
the Cameroun inaugural ceremonies on 
January 1, 1960. 

In six other trust territories the 
United Nations trusteeship system con- 
tinues to encourage progress in advanc- 
ing the people toward self-government 
or independence. 

12. It is especially gratifying for 
Americans that the General Assembly, in 
reviewing the progress of dependent ter- 
ritories throughout the world, com- 
mended the United States for bringing 
about full statehood for Hawaii and 
Alaska. On July 4, 1959, the new 49-star 
American flag was raised at the United 
Nations, and the 50-star flag replaced it 
this July. 

13. Multilateral action for economic 
advancement of underdeveloped coun- 
tries was given added impetus in 1959 as 
a result of a series of developments in 
which the United States took an active 
and leading role. 
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The financial resources of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment were doubled and the capital 
of the International Monetary Fund was 
increased by 50 percent. The United 
States, pursuant to congressional action, 
has increased its subscriptions to these 
two international financing institutions. 

The Board of Governors of the World 
Bank approved the U.S. proposal to 
establish an International Development 
Association as an affiliate of the Bank. 
We hope that this institution, which is 
designed to assist the underdeveloped 
countries by financing long-term, low- 
interest projects which cannot be con- 
sidered by the Bank under its charter, 
will become operational in the latter part 
of 1960. 

The United Nations Special Fund, 
which resulted from the initiative of the 
United States, began its operations on 
January 1, 1959, with pledges totaling 
about $25.8 million, of which the U.S. 
contribution amounted to about $10.3 
million. Pledges for 1960, including the 
U.S. share, will total an estimated $38.8 
million—half again as much as in the 
first year. 

The Special Fund added significantly 
to the effective work of the United 
Nations technical assistance program 
which conducted its activities in 1959 
with financial resources amounting to 
about $29.7 million. The United States 
contributed about $11.9 million of this 
amount. 

The United Nations is a growing or- 
ganization—growing both in membership 
and in maturity. Each year it has been 
confronted with new issues and, in meet- 
ing them, has demonstrated anew what 
great value it has, for man in his quest 
for peace with justice. Given our sus- 
tained and vigorous support, it will con- 
tinue to advance the interests of the 
American people and of free nations 
everywhere. 

DwicutT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, August 16, 1960. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF OFFICE OF 
ALIEN PROPERTY, FISCAL YEAR 
1959—MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read, 
and, together with the accompanying pa- 
pers, referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the informa- 
tion of the Congress, the Annual Report 
of the Office of Alien Property, Depart- 
ment of Justice, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1959. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE HoUsE, August 15, 1960. 


REPORT ON PEACE AND STABILITY 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 448) 
The SPEAKER laid before the House 

the following message from the Presi- 
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dent of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting herewith the fifth 
report to the Congress covering activities 
through June 30, 1960, in furtherance of 
the purposes of the joint resolution to 
promote peace and stability in the Mid- 
dle East. This report supplements ear- 
lier reports forwarded to the Congress. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE HoUsE, August 15, 1960. 


TWELFTH SEMIANNUAL REPORT ON 
ACTIVITIES UNDER PUBLIC LAW 
480—MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(H. DOC, 449) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting herewith the 12th 
semiannual report on activities carried 
on under Public Law 480, 83d Congress, 
as amended, outlining operations under 
the act during the period January 1 
through June 30, 1960. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 

THE WHITE HoUsE, August 10, 1960. 


LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS — MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
a message from the President of the 
United States, which was read, and re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

(For President’s message, see Senate 
proceedings of August 8, 1960, pp. 15912- 
15913.) 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions: 

Avucust 17, 1960. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
The Speaker, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 2 of the Watershed Protec- 
tion and Flood Prevention Act, as amended, 
the Committee on Public Works has ap- 
proved the work plans transmitted to you 
which were referred to this committee. The 
work plan involved is: State, Texas; water- 
shed, Plum Creek, Executive Communica- 
tion No. 2395; committee approval, June 30, 
1960 (subject to approval by Bureau of the 
Budget, which was given on August 15, 
1960). 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
Member of Congress, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works. 
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PERSIMMON AND BURNT CORN 
CREEK WATERSHED, MISS., ET AL. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 
read by the Clerk, and referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U.S., 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., July 5, 1960. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
The Speaker, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 2 of the Watershed Protec- 
tion and Flood Prevention Act, as amended, 
the Committee on Agriculture on June 24, 
1960, considered the work plan transmitted 
to you by Executive Communication 2182 and 
referred to this committee and unanimously 
approved the work plan for Persimmon and 
Burnt Corn Creek watershed, Mississippi. 

On July 1, 1960, the Committee on Agri- 
culture considered the work plans trans- 
mitted to you by Executive Communication 
2306 and referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and unanimously approved the work 
plans for East Keechi Creek watershed, 
Texas, and French Lick Creek watershed, 
Indiana. 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD D. COOLEY, 
Chairman. 


IN RE ELECTION OF HON. ROY A. 
TAYLOR (H. DOC. 450) 


The SPEAKER. The Chair laid be- 
fore the House the following communi- 
cation from the Clerk of the House, 
which was read and referred to the 
Committee on House Administration 
and ordered to be printed: 


Aucusr 18, 1960. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sir: From the returned Member, the Hon- 
orable Roy A. TAYLOR, the Clerk has received 
a communication in which certain questions 
are raised with reference to an attempt to 
contest his election as a Member of the 
House of Representatives at a special elec- 
tion held on June 25, 1960, in the 12th 
Congressional District of North Carolina. 

Questions here raised relate to the laws 
governing contested election cases in the 
House of Representatives. Since the House 
alone may determine the matter here pre- 
sented, this communication is transmitted 
herewith for the consideration of the 
appropriate committee. 

Very truly yours, 
RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 


THE LATE HONORABLE USHER L. 
BURDICK 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Dakota 
[Mr. SHORT]. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, Members 
of the House have been saddened to learn 
that a former Member of Congress from 
North Dakota, the Honorable Usher L. 
Burdick passed away at Sibley Memorial 
Hospital here in Washington last Friday 
evening after a brief illness. I know 
that many of the Members of the House 
have counted Usher Burdick as a close 
friend over the past 25 years. 

Mr. Burdick was married to Emma C. 
Rasmussen in 1901, and from this union 
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three children were born, who are now all 
distinguished citizens. QUENTIN, our 
former colleague, and now a U.S. Sena- 
tor, Eugene, a prominent Williston, N. 
Dak., attorney and district judge, and 
Eileen, now Mrs. Robert Levering, of 
Mount Vernon, Ohio. Mr. Burdick is 
also survived by his wife of the past 2 
years, Mrs. Jean Rogers Burdick. 

Usher Burdick, as many of you who 
knew him well know, was truly an un- 
usual individual. Possessed of a brilliant 
mind and an unusually ready wit, he was 
known far and wide for his stories of the 
West in the early days, and he became 
nationally recognized as an authority on 
Indian history. 

Usher L. Burdick was born near 
Owatonna, Minn., on February 21, 1879, 
and moved with his parents to a farm- 
ing community near the Fort Totten In- 
dian Reservation in North Dakota in 
1882. It was here that Mr. Burdick’s 
first knowledge of and interest in the 
American Indians began. This interest 
was to continue during his entire life. 

Mr. Burdick’s unusual abilities began 
to evidence themselves during his student 
days at the University of Minnesota. In 
1903 and 1904 he was a star end on the 
University of Minnesota football team 
which during those years was the Big 
Ten champion. 

After his graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in 1904, Usher Burdick 
returned to Munich, N. Dak., and set up 
a law practice. His political career be- 
gan in 1907 when he was elected to the 
North Dakota State House of Repre- 
sentatives. He was reelected in 1909 
and demonstrated again his unusual 
character and ability by being elected 
speaker of the house. That year, at the 
age of 27, he had the distinction of being 
the youngest speaker in the United 
States. He was elected Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of North Dakota in 1911. He 
practiced law and operated a ranch near 
Williston, N. Dak., until 1934, when he 
was elected to Congress and served there 
continually, with the exception of the 
79th and 80th Congresses, until his re- 
tirement in 1958. 

It is most interesting to note here 
that Usher Burdick was succeeded in 
Congress in 1958 by his son QUENTIN, 
our former colleague, and now a U.S. 
Senator from North Dakota. In this 
same election, Mr. Burdick’s son-in-law, 
our distinguished colleague, the Honor- 
able ROBERT LEVERING, of Ohio, husband 
of Eileen Burdick, was elected to Con- 
gress. I have not checked the record, 
but it has not often happened certainly 
that a former Member of Congress had a 
son and a son-in-law elected to Congress 
in the same year. 

Former Congressman Burdick was one 
of the last of the old school farm State 
Members of Congress. Always a member 
of the nonpartisan league wing of the 
Republican Party in North Dakota, he 
was a stanch supporter of agriculture and 
the farmer. A host of friends in North 
Dakota and throughout the entire coun- 
try will be saddened at the passing of 
this genial, likable, unusual individual 
who has for so many years played such 
an important part in the North Dakota 
political scene. 
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Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members be given 5 legislative 
days in which to extend their remarks 
on the life of Usher Burdick. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
death of my valued friend, and our 
former colleague, Usher L. Burdick, takes 
from our midst one of our Nation’s most 
dynamic and colorful figures. 

His life was one of the most interest- 
ing and inspiring of anyone I have ever 
met. 

Usher Burdick connected America of 
modern days with America of the transi- 
tory period of the opening and develop- 
ment of the western part of our country. 

Student, author, lawyer, a man of the 
soil, dedicated public official, and in this 
great body, “a people’s Congressman,” 
Usher Burdick was always an independ- 
ent and a constructive figure. 

In committee, or in addressing the 
House, he always commanded attention 
and deep respect. 

Usher Burdick was a good man, im- 
bued with a deep love of mankind. 

Usher Burdick was a great American, 
as he evidenced on so many occasions 
throughout his long and honorable 
career. 

His imprint on the pages of legislative 
history of our country will always be a 
memory to his service in this body. 

While Usher Burdick has left us, his 
noble spirit will always live. 

To the people of North Dakota in 
particular, he will always remain in 
their memories as one of their outstand- 
ing sons. 

In the passing of Usher Burdick, I 
have lost one of my closest and most 
valued friends. Usher Burdick and I be- 
came very close to each other during 
our years of service in this body. 

I shall miss him very much. 

To his loved ones left behind, I extend 
my deep sympathy in their great loss 
and sorrow. 

Mr. SHORT. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to join those paying tribute to the 
late Usher Burdick. I had the privilege 
of sitting next to him on the Judiciary 
Committee during the 83d Congress, I 
enjoyed my association with him there, 
as well as other associations with him as 
a colleague in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

I notice the gentleman mentioned that 
Usher Burdick was a football player for 
the University of Minnesota in 1903 and 
1904. I remember having lunch with 
him one day and he told me that he 
started from North Dakota to join the 
famous point-a-minute football team of 
the University of Michigan headed by 
Willie Heston and Shorty Longman, but 
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when he got as far as Minneapolis he 
ran out of money and went to Minnesota 
instead. 

I am sure we all remember the great 
contribution he made in the House of 
Representatives with his humor, his wit, 
his understanding of human beings, and 
his stalwart championship of the prin- 
ciples in which he believed. 

I wish to join in extending condolences 
to Usher Burdick’s family. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, some men 
are respected for their character; others 
are admired for their talent; or feared 
because of their power; but only the 
rare few are loved for their outgoing 
humanness. 

Raised in North Dakota, where a man 
had to be self-reliant to survive the 
challenges of the frontier, and where 
human contacts were few and precious, 
Usher L. Burdick learned the saving 
grace of humor that won the affection 
and confidence of people, even when he 
first arrived in the crowded and so- 
phisticated environment of Washington, 
more than 25 years ago. 

He was roughhewn yet kind; and in 
his genial philosophy we sensed a wis- 
dom that transcends the trials and trib- 
ulations of this life. He made friends 
without conscious effort, and he kept 
them. We relaxed in the company of 
our good colleague who had the knack 
of simplifying the knottiest problems 
with his down-to-earth observations 
and his homespun sense of humor. 

Usher's ancestors were among the 
first settlers of Rhode Island, and the 
independent, pioneering urge was 
strong in them. Later generations of 
the family moved westward to the Da- 
kota Territory where Usher grew up 
close to the Sioux Indian Reservation. 
He knew the breadth of our Nation and 
its eager search for new horizons. 

He was elected to Congress in the 
depths of the depression, and during 
the many years that he served in the 
National House of Representatives he 
inspired us with his immortal faith in 
freedom and in the humanitarian pur- 
poses and goals of the United States. 

He lived a long and useful life, but he 
never grew old. At 81, he was young in 
mind and in spirit, restless to move 
forward and participate in the unfold- 
ing greatness of our Nation that would 
be realized tomorrow. 

Our friend of many years and our 
former colleague passed away on Au- 
gust 19, but memories of his radiant 
spirit will accompany us as long as we 
live. For Usher Burdick, with confi- 
dence in his fellow human beings, and 
in the prospects of a happier world that 
can be created through mutual trust 
and cooperation, represented the best 
qualities of his neighbors—the Ameri- 
can people. 

To his widow, Jean, and to his fam- 
ily, including Senator QUENTIN BURDICK, 
we send our sincere condolences. As 
time eases the burden of their sorrow, 
we know that they will be comforted 
and strengthened by proud memories 
of Usher L. Burdick, and the life he 
devoted to the service of the public. 
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Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I was deeply grieved when I read of the 
passing of Usher Burdick. He was one 
of my dearest friends. When he retired 
from the Congress I felt that his leaving 
marked the end of an era. It was an 
era of towering individuals who spoke 
the language and who championed the 
causes of little people and of big people 
whenever they were the causes of right 
that met the measure of the democratic 
concept. While Usher Burdick was 
elected as a Republican there were few 
times in the 81st Congress, the first 
Congress to which I, as a Democrat, was 
elected, that the vote of the gentleman 
from North Dakota and the vote of the 
gentleman from Illinois was not iden- 
tical. He was in every sense a great 
American. His influence in this Cham- 
ber will be felt for many years to come. 
His name will stand as a synonym for 
old-fashioned Americanism in its finest 
quality and in its highest expression. 

His service to his country and to his 
fellow man had a recognition that has 
been given to few in the history of the 
Congress. The year that he retired 
both his son and his son-in-law were 
elected to seats in the Chamber in which 
so long he had been a vibrant force. 
Just a few days before he died he was in 
the other Chamber, a witness to the 
swearing in of his son as a Senator of 
the United States of America. His cup 
of joy must have been overflowing, and 
I am certain that as the breath of life 
was leaving him, he knew that all was 
well with his beloved country and that 
the things for which he had stood and 
fought would continue to have in those 
of his blood the same kind of champion- 
ing that in his life he had given. I have 
lost a close and beloved friend. Amer- 
ica and the world have lost one they 
could ill afford to lose. My warmest 
sympathy I extend to the members of 
his family. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the po- 
litical sages of the pioneer days of our 
country’s political calendar are fading 
into the life shadows of the past. Our 
friend Usher Lloyd Burdick, brilliant leg- 
islator, lawyer and humanitarian has 
passed to his immortal destiny. 

As a two-fisted protagonist he leveled 
his opposition both on the football field 
and in the political arena. He climbed 
the political ladder in true American 
fashion. College trained at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Law, 1904, he taught 
school, practiced law and served as a 
State legislator in North Dakota 1907- 
11; serving as speaker 1909; Lieutenant 
Governor 1911-13; State’s attorney of 
Williams County 1913-15; assistant U.S. 
district attorney 1929-32. Elected to 
74th Congress through the 78th; 81st 
through the 85th; and retired. 

He was an independent in politics. 
. His early life among the Sioux—lived in 
a farming community bordering the 
Sioux Reservation at Fort Totten—gave 
him a political impetus in his political 
life-that sustained his growing plurali- 
ties. He was a kindly person and did 
much to alleviate the sufferings and dep- 
vivations practiced upon them by selfish 
men in the agencies. We have lost a 
great American and a true patriot. The 
great love of this great man is reflected 
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by the loyalties of his constituency to 
his distinguished son, QuENTIN, who suc- 
ceeded him in the Congress and was re- 
cently elected to the Senate. We, of the 
delegation from Illinois, extend to his 
distinguished family, Attorney Eugene 
Allen and Mrs. Eileen Levering—wife of 
Congressman Robert W. Levering, of 
Ohio—and to his wife, Jean Rogers Bur- 
dick, our heartfelt condolences in their 
sadness. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I join the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
SHORT] and other colleagues in their 
tribute to one of the ablest and most 
colorful Members who ever served in this 
body. A big man—big in body, heart, 
and mind—Usher Burdick represented 
all of the best in human character found 
in those who tamed the West. He was 
my friend, and I admired him as I have 
admired few men. To his children— 
one of whom is a distinguished Member 
of the Senate and until recently a dis- 
tinguished Member of the House and 
another the wife of the distinguished 
colleague from Ohio, Mrs. Robert Lever- 
ing—and to his widow I extend my deep- 
est sympathy in this hour of their 
bereavement. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
passing of Usher Burdick, a former Mem- 
ber of this House, the country has lost 
one of the most remarkable men it has 
ever been my privilege to know. He was 
a rugged and fearless man. He served 
well his day and generation and pro- 
moted his country’s welfare. He was 
bold; he was intelligent; he had charac- 
ter of the highest type. I always en- 
joyed sitting in the chair and listening 
to his remarks from the floor. He was a 
big man in physical stature and a big 
man in brain, a pair. He knew how to 
be a friend and he was my friend, and 
I was his. To his two sons and his 
daughter, I express my deepest and sin- 
cerest sympathy. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Usher L. 
Burdick will always merit a special 
chapter in the history of our Nation. 
Indeed, the history of the Nation itself 
is not the same as it would have been 
had Usher Burdick not played so large 
a part in shaping it. 

By the normal rules of calculation, we 
consider that a man who has lived a 
span of 81 years, and lived them to the 
fullest, as Usher Burdick did, has not 
died prematurely. But when we lose a 
man of Usher Burdick’s rare greatness, 
our loss is necessarily premature. The 
work of such a man is never done, and 
there are all too few with the capacity to 
follow in the giant strides of such a man. 

I shall always know that one of the 
great good fortunes in my life has been 
to know Usher Burdick. I have known 
him and admired him since he first came 
to Congress in 1934. To know him was 
to admire him and to love him. Even 
those among us who were at opposite 
poles with Usher Burdick’s social and 
economic views have deeply admired 
him for the scope of his intellect, the 
complete independence of his mind, the 
stoutness of his heart, and most of all, 
for his capacity never to lose sight of 
the cause of justice. 

Usher Burdick always liked to think 
of himself as a country boy. In truth, 
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he was highly sophisticated in his knowl- 
edge of the ways of the world. With 
his tremendous intellect and his great 
capacity for work, he became the master 
of many technical subjects. What made 
him a country boy was that he used 
this knowledge always for the same pur- 
pose which drove him to acquire knowl- 
edge, which was to fight the cause of 
the everyday people he was here to rep- 
resent. I have never known a man 
whose mind and heart were at all times 
more completely identified with the peo- 
ple who elected him to public office. It 
was this devotion to his people, I think, 
that was the source of his simplicity, 
his humility, his strength—indeed, his 
rare greatness. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, no 
more fitting eulogy could be spoken for 
our friend and colleague, Representative 
Usher L. Burdick, than the words of his 
son, Senator Burpicx, who said, “A great 
man has just died.” 

His death is a deep personal loss to 
all who knew him as a friend of great 
heart and a lawmaker of great integrity. 
His ready sense of humor was born of 
a genuine love of his fellow man and 
his forthright manner reflected his real 
respect for his fellow citizens. 

It was my privilege to become ac- 
quainted with him soon after I came to 
Congress. As many have said, he was 
one of the most colorful men ever to 
serve in the Congress of the United 
States. When he spoke, which was sel- 
dom, he had something to say and he 
always had the attention of the House. 

He was an able adversary in any de- 
bate. Many of us will remember his 
often witty but always pertinent retorts 
to interruptions in his speeches. His 
words were not wasted. 

Most of all, however, I will remember 
him as a goodhearted man who loved 
his family and his countrymen. He took 
great pride in his sons, Quentin and 
Eugene, and his daughter, Mrs. Levering. 
To them we offer our deepest sympathy. 
They have every right to be proud of 
this man who devoted most of his long 
life to public service. 

There was no posing about Usher L. 
Burdick. He knew what he stood for 
and never wavered in that stand. His 
life was rugged, but he would never have 
had it otherwise. He fought his battles 
and fought them well. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to have served in this House 
with Usher L. Burdick from 1948 until 
his retirement. I am sure that all of our 
colleagues who were acquainted with 
him will agree that this House lost an 
able, intelligent and most diligent Mem- 
ber as well as one of its most colorful, 
when he retired at the close of the 85th . 
Congress. He fought courageously for 
his principles. 

A part of the story of this great man’s 
life is told in the following obituary 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of August 20, 1960: 

USHER L. BURDICK, LAWMAKER, DIES—EX- 
REPUBLICAN From Norra Dakota Was 81— 
SERVED 20 YEARS In HOUSE 
Wasuincton, August 19.—Former Repre- 

sentative Usher L. Burdick, who was a North 

Dakota Republican, died tonight. He was 81 

years old. 
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At his bedside when Mr. Burdick died was 
his son, Senator QUENTIN BURDICK, Democrat 
of North Dakota, who took office only last 
week after having won a special election for 
the unexpired term of the late Senator Wil- 
liam Langer. 

C. J. Barry, the elder Mr. Burdick’s former 
administrative aid, said the former legis- 
lator entered Sibley Hospital 3 days ago, 
suffering from a kidney ailment and a heart 
condition, along with other complications. 


A MAVERICK IN POLITICS 


Mr. Burdick was a “maverick” in Republi- 
can politics. He voted against his party al- 
most as much as he voted for it, denounced 
the administration and demanded the re- 
moval of Ezra Taft Benson, the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

A massive man who slogged along the 
Capitol corridors like a man pulling a sledge 
through melting snow, Mr. Burdick had been 
a teacher, lawyer, and rancher before becom- 
ing a legislator. He was a good friend of 
‘the Indians, spoke the Sioux language and 
lived among them in his youth. 

While attending the University of Minne- 
sota, Mr. Burdick became a track man. It 
had been contended that he was too big and 
heavy to race. At a weight of 220 pounds, 
however, he hit the 100-yard tape at 10.5 
seconds. 

With such speed for his weight, it was de- 
cided that Mr. Burdick should go in for foot- 
ball. He played right end on the Minnesota 
team, helping it to win the Big Ten cham- 
pionships in 1903 and 1904. 

Elected to the North Dakota Legislature, 
Mr. Burdick became speaker of its House. 
He was elected Lieutenant Governor of the 
State in 1911. Previously he had used his 
legal talents as a prosecuting attorney with 
many bootleg cases on his docket. He re- 
solved that national prohibition was a mis- 
take, and fought it until repeal. 


HELD SEAT 20 YEARS 


First elected to Congress in 1934, Mr. Bur- 
dick retained his seat until 1944. He then 
ran for the Senate and was defeated. He 
was re-elected to the House in 1948 and 
served until 1958, when he was again a can- 
didate for re-election as Representative-at- 
Large. 


Earlier in 1958, Mr. Burdick had announced 
that he would not seek office if he were op- 
posed by his son, Quentin. The son had been 
endorsed by the Nonpartisan League for the 
House seat. 

Along with many Midwestern colleagues, 
Mr. Burdick was an isolationist until the 
Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor. Then, he 
said, it is my country, “right or wrong.” 

However, Mr. Burdick still opposed many 
continued foreign aid programs, and one of 
his targets was Britain. He predicted that 
such grants and loans would not be paid 
back in substance or in any other way despite 
the comradeship of the programs that 
brought them into being. 

Among the times Mr. Burdick crossed par- 
ty lines, be blasted what he called Repub- 
lican blunders. He introduced measures em- 
barrassing to the party. * * * 

A cattleman and farmer, Mr. Burdick en- 

also to some extent in writing. He 
was the author of pamphlets on western his- 
tory and wrote also “The Life of George 
Sperry Loftus,” “Tales From Buffalo Land,” 
“The Story of Fort Buford,” and “The Last 
Days of Sitting Bull.” 


Mr. Speaker, we will remember him 
fondly and well. Our heartfelt sym- 
pathy goes out to those he left behind. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, today, 
the whole Congress and the whole Na- 
tion mourns the death of Usher Burdick 
who has passed away. In paying this 
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small tribute to him, I know that I ex- 
press the sorrow and regret of all who 
knew and revered him. 

He was a very close friend of mine. 
During my first few years in Congress, 
his excellent advice and wise counsel was 
invaluable. Breakfast with Usher two 
or three times a week was an unforget- 
table experience during which he re- 
galed us with his profound knowledge of 
the political history and development of 
the West. This is something which I 
never shall forget. 

His warm heart, his devout soul, his 
boundless charity were characteristic of 
this truly good and great man. His sin- 
cere and genuine concern over the plight 
of the Indians whom he knew and loved 
so well typified this fine man. 

He died as he lived, working for his 
fellowman, working for his God. The 
world has profited by his example. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues in paying tribute to 
the life and memory of the late Usher 
Burdick. I became acquainted with him 
when I came to Congress, and through- 
out the years since then I have been 
honored and benefited by the association 
and counsel which he was willing to give 
me. 

As the Recorp will show, on most of 
the issues which came before this great 
body our decisions were the same—and I 
would like to add that I believe they were 
prompted largely by like ideals and phi- 
losophy. He used to chide me in a 
friendly way on matters on which we 
differed. I personally enjoyed his 
friendly yet most earnest criticism. Be- 
cause of this relationship I have been a 
better and more effective legislator. 

Our late colleague and friend was a 
unique figure among us. He had more 
than the average man’s share of natural 
talents and he used these talents effec- 
tively and in the interest of his fellow- 
men. 

The country in general and his State 
in particular are richer in the real values 
of life because our coworker and fellow 
servant was allotted his long life among 
us. He left a heritage of ability, indus- 
try, integrity, and usefulness to an excep- 
tionally able family. I join with you, my 
colleagues, in extending to the members 
of Usher Burdick’s family sincere sym- 
pathy in this time of sorrow and bereave- 
ment. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, permit me 
to join in an expression of sadness at 
the passing of our former colleague, the 
Honorable Usher Burdick, who repre- 
sented the State of North Dakota for over 
20 years between 1934 and 1958. 

Usher Burdick was a liberal represen- 
tative who spoke and voted his con- 
science. He knew his constituents and 
their problems and received their mani- 
festation of full confidence in many 
public elections. He was a man of 
strength; he was a man of courage. As 
a legislator he was among those who 
led. 

It was Providence which permitted him 
to witness the elevation of his distin- 
guished son, the Honorable QUENTIN 
Bunprck, to the U.S. Senate as well as 
the election of his distinguished son-in- 
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law, the Honorable Rosert W. LEVERING, 
who with distinction represents the 17th 
Congressional District of Ohio in the 
U.S. Congress. 

To the State of North Dakota, to the 
Nation, and to his family, Usher Burdick 
left an enviable record of courageous 
public service. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a very deep sense of personal sad- 
ness and loss that I join the Members 
here in expressing tribute to our late dis- 
tinguished colleague, Usher Burdick. 

Few men that have ever served in this 
body will be missed as much, and none 
more, than this most capable and ami- 
able man. 

For 20 years, he gave the fullness 
of his mind, his heart, and his health in 
patriotic service to the people of the 
United States and North Dakota. 

In legislative probity, he had a mind 
like a surgeon’s knife and, as witnessed 
in this Chamber on innumerable occa- 
sions, he could and did, with a brief 
comment, project a clear understanding 
of the complicated significance of a ma- 
jor bill. Most of us here today have ben- 
efited greatly by being privileged to work 
within the atmosphere of his recognized 
practical wisdom, philosophic outlook, 
gentle heart, kindly wit, and genial per- 
sonality. 

Few men who have served in this body 
have contributed as much as he toward 
that spirit of bipartisan good will out of 
which comes the most constructive legis- 
lation for the public welfare. 

For this contribution alone his name 
will remain forever high on the annals 
of our national legislative history. 

His passing is, indeed, a great personal 
loss to me; he was a good and close 
friend. I wish to extend my heartfelt 
sympathy to the members of his family 
and assure them that Usher will long be 
remembered in our prayers. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with regret that I learned of the passing 
of our former colleague, Usher L. Bur- 
dick. It was my privilege to know Mr. 
Burdick for many years. It was my 
Pleasure also to serve with him as a 
member of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. He had a sense of humor, a keen 
mind, and the courage of his convictions. 
I have many pleasant memories of our 
association in committee as well as in 
the Halls of Congress. 

Mr. Burdick enjoyed a long, active, 
useful life, and a distinguished career of 
public service. To his family I extend 
my sincere sympathy. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
death of Usher Burdick has taken from 
us one of the most remarkable men in 
American political history. 

Usher Burdick was endowed with the 
wit of a Lincoln and the agrarian faith 
of a Jefferson. His philosophy of gov- 
ernment cut across party lines and was 
limited only by his faith in America and 
particularly the rural people of America. 

I am grateful that I came to know 
him as a friend after my election to the 
Congress in 1956. He always demon- 
strated a special interest in his sister 
State, South Dakota, which it has been 
my privilege to represent. 
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When Usher Burdick’s son, QUENTIN, 
was elected to succeed his father, I had 
the honor of presenting him to the 
caucus of Democratic Members of the 
House. Now Quentin is beginning what 
promises to be a brilliant service in the 
U.S. Senate. Usher Burdick’s son-in- 
law, ROBERT LEVERING, of Ohio, continues 
the Burdick family’s role in the House 
of Representatives. 

There are many worthy traits that 
could be attributed to Usher Burdick, 
I believe, however, that most of us will 
cherish most fondly his salty humor and 
the sparkling wit that is the saving 
grace of American politics. 

I join with my colleagues in express- 
ing appreciation for his life and in ex- 
tending sincere sympathy to his family 
in his passing. 

Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
on behalf of Mrs. Levering, Usher Bur- 
dick’s only daughter, and his two sons, 
QUENTIN, now serving in the other body, 
and Eugene, a district judge in the State 
of North Dakota, to thank our distin- 
guished Speaker, our majority leader 
and so many of my colleagues for their 
kind remarks and expressions of sympa- 
thy on the occasion of the death of my 
father-in-law who served in this body 
for 20 years. 

I have often said, “I never knew a 
man like Usher Burdick.” I repeat that 
statement today. Someone has said, 
“I do not think the world is ever going 
to give much to the man who does not 
surprise it now and then.” On the basis 
of this statement, the world gave much 
to Usher Burdick. 

I have listened with pride to the praise 
which came from both sides of the aisle 
on how the “old gent” served his coun- 
try here in the Halls of the people, but 
I knew him best for his love of the land, 
good cattle, and horses. Only hours be- 
fore his death, he was making plans to 
return permanently to the land where 
he learned as a boy to speak the Sioux 
language. I will always cherish the 
hours spent with him riding over his 
Missouri River ranch on a summer day 
when the sky is as blue as a baby’s eyes 
and the clouds are as white as the first 
snow of winter. 

My father-in-law undoubtedly en- 
joyed a unique distinction in being one 
of very few families where the mother, 
father, and the three children were all 
graduates of the University of Minne- 
sota. Also, all of the three children are 
admitted to the practice of law in the 
State of North Dakota. Usher Burdick 
always recognized the need for educa- 
tion and its importance in the molding 
of a wise and intelligent citizenry. 

Mr. Speaker, as has been established, 
Usher Burdick was a humorist of the 
Bill Nye school and frequently devoted 
his weekly newsletter to the humorous 
side of grim events. A noteworthy ex- 
ample is his eyewitness account of the 
shooting incident by the Puerto Ricans 
in the House Chamber in 1954. The late 
Fred Othman, Washington columnist, 
yielded his weekly space on one occasion 
to carry this humorous account to the 
Nation. 

He was the only Member of the House 
who was able to identify all four of the 
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berserk Puerto Ricans, and he testified at 
their trial in New York in which they 
were convicted. He had remained stand- 
ing on the floor of the House while bul- 
lets rained about him and made a care- 
ful mental note of the description of 
each intruder. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
statement of Usher Burdick which he 
made in this body on March 11, 1954, 
relative to the Puerto Rican incident: 


Mr. Speaker, while the revolutionists of 
Puerto Rico were trying to shoot down 
Congressmen promiscuously there were 
some comic incidents connected with the 
tragic affair. 

Martin Dies, of Texas, and Frank BOYKIN, 
of Alabama, were pretty much in line with 
bullets landing in their vicinity in the 
Chamber. They tried to flee to the Demo- 
cratic cloakroom, and both attempted to 
pass through the door at the same time. 
They jammed in the doorway, and could 
not go either way. At this juncture, Mar- 
tin Dies said to Borxin: “Who was it that 
just darted between us?” Finally BOYKIN 
got through and into the cloakroom. He 
announced he was going for his gun. Some- 
one asked him where it was, and he said it 
was in Alabama. 

Dr. MILLER, whose both legs are artificial 
and who walks pretty well with a cane, was 
in the center of the Chamber on the Repub- 
lican side. Instead of ducking, he stood up, 
waved his cane at the gunman and shouted: 
“You can’t do this—it’s against the law.” 

Mr. Hale, of Maine, was more interested 
in the way the seats are constructed than 
he was in the shooting. He had tried to 
get his head under one of them, but a cage 
that holds the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD was 
built too close to the floor and he could 
not get his head under it. Before the shoot- 
ing stopped he was complaining about the 
poor plan of construction of the seats. 

T. Millet Hand, of New Jersey, tried to 
get down in the space below the seats, but 
the one he selected was already occupied by 
Representative CANFIELD, He was still duck- 
ing down in that vicinity when someone 
asked him what he did when he found the 
space occupied by CANFIELD. “Well,” he 
said, “I crawled under CANFIELD,” 

Judge Graham, of Pennsylvania, who is 
about 5 feet 2 inches tall, but still large in 
girth, could not find a place to get into to 
avoid the bullets, so remained standing up. 
Of course, I do not think the judge would 
have been much protected by getting down 
because he would have been about as high 
lying down as he is standing. For some un- 
accountable reason he was not shot. 

JoHN McCormack, of Massachusetts, was 
at the door of the Chamber when the firing 
began, and Tie O'NEIL, of Massachusetts, 
was behind him. He is a powerful man and 
he wanted to see what was going on inside. 
He rushed at the door and shoved McCor- 
Mack right into the Chamber and close to 
the line of fire. 

I did not think the firing was real until 
a bullet hit a seat to the right of me. The 
dust and splinters flew and for the first time 
I realized that this was the “real McCoy.” 
I moved out of there with all possible speed 
and thought of getting down on the carpet, 
but it was so completely occupied I was 
prevented from doing so. The firing seemed 
to have ceased, and I walked down a few 
seats when the last of the bullets were fired. 
I did not see any place to go for cover, and 
someone asked me what I was standing for. 
I replied that I was looking for a gopher 
hole. The man said, “You could not crawl 
into that kind of a hole.” “Oh, yes, I 
could,” I replied. “Any common gopher 
hole would be big enough the way I feel 
now.” 
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That was the last burst of bullets, and 
then we began to attend the wounded, and 
the attempt at assassination passed into 
history. 

To show just what vim a few pistol shots 
will instill in a body like the Congress, I 
cite the case of the gentleman from Illinois, 
Mr. Bowler. Unfortunately, he is very badly 
crippled through a severe attack of arthritis. 
When the shooting began and a few bullets 
struck near him he rushed for the door 
leading out of the Chamber. Seven or eight 
other Members had the same notion of get- 
ting out of the Chamber at the same time. 
The others were not crippled, but the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, Mr. Bowler, led the 
“flying squadron” into the lobby, and was 
ahead of the whole pack. He seemed to 
have the stamina of a Man of War or a 
Whirlaway in the last stretch run. 

It ran through my mind, “Just what do 
those rebels want to shoot us for?” My first 
reaction was that we were being shot at be- 
cause we have given $270 billion to foreign 
countries, but when I heard the rebel 
woman shout, “Viva Puerto Rico,” I became 
convinced that these would-be executioners 
believed we had been more partial to Eng- 
land, France, and all the other 62 countries 
we have helped than we had been to Puerto 
Rico. You know, when we start giving 
everything away, jealousy creeps in among 
the donees, This should be a lesson to us. 

The bravest men in the House were the 
women. They did not want to plunge head- 
long on the floor behind a seat and muss up 
their clothing and hair, so they sat in their 
seats and let the bullets come. There must 
have been a spark of chivalry among the 
assassins, for none of the women were 
injured. 

I think it is a shame to be assassinated in 
the House, although in elections in North 
Dakota I am rather used to that procedure. 
I have been opposed to an increase in pay 
for Congressmen. I think we should refuse 
to wade in and boost our own salaries while 
thousands of citizens do not get enough to 
eat. But this shooting changed my views. 
I would be in favor of receiving combat 
pay—say 5 percent—and extra pay for flight 
duty—say a 20-percent increase on the lat- 
ter. If a Congressman has to be prepared 
to run every time someone tries to kill him 
this is flight duty and we should receive 
some extra pay. 

All the wounded Members are recovering 
rapidly, and no new elections will be neces- 
sary because of this shooting melee. 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in the death of our former 
House colleague, Usher L. Burdick, the 
Nation has lost one of its most colorful 
and brilliant statesmen. 

It was my good fortune to be associ- 
ated with him on the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee after I was 
elected to the 8lst Congress. Although 
we carried different party labels, our 
votes were much the same. 

On the House floor, Mr. Burdick, with 
his ready wit and courage, always at- 
tracted attention when he rose to speak. 
He always had something important to 
say. All were eager to listen. 

His service to his State and Nation won 
for him admiration and respect of all 
who knew him. Politically he was pro- 
gressive and liberal. 

He successfully opposed conservative 
opposition in his own party. His name 
in North Dakota is a byword. He was a 
fighter for the farmer and for the com- 
mon folks of the Nation. 

The election of his son, QUENTIN, as & 
Democrat to the U.S. Senate from North 
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Dakota, can be attributed to a great ex- 
tent to the popularity of Usher Burdick’s 
name in North Dakota. 

QUENTIN has already indicated that he 
is a chip off the old block. His short 
but splendid record in the House and his 
successful campaign for the U.S. Senate 
gives promise of a successful career in 
public service. 

Usher’s daughter, a talented woman of 
strong character, is the wife of the Hon- 
orable ROBERT W. LEVERING, a Demo- 
cratic Representative from Ohio. 

To all members of the Burdick family I 
wish to express deepest sympathy on 
their great loss. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
most deeply touched by the passing of 
my very dear and cherished friend, Hon. 
Usher Burdick, for many years an out- 
standing Member of this body. 

Anything I might say about the ster- 
ling qualities, high character, superla- 
tive ability, lofty patriotism, and mag- 
nificent contributions of this great 
American would be most inadequate 
fittingly to portray one of the noblest 
men I have ever known. 

As the Members of this House who 
have served with him will testify, Usher 
Burdick was unique. When the good 
Lord created him, He broke the mold. 
There never could be another like him. 

Usher Burdick was as many sided in 
his interests as Benjamin Franklin, as 
versatile in his talents and gifts as the 
great Thomas Jefferson, but he had the 
spark of life, the elan vital about him 
that was seemingly without parallel. 
His understanding and love of humanity 
was deep; his friends were bound to him 
with hoops of steel. 

Patriot of the highest order, steeped 
in the richest traditions of the Nation, 
loyal Americanism was a part of his very 
being. It was well illustrated in a letter 
he sent me just a few days before he 
passed “to that land from whose bourne 
no traveler ever returns.” He wrote: 

This is the land of my ancestors, the land 
I have been devoted to for many years. It 
is a great land of freedom and I propose with 
all my heart to fight against its enemies 
whoever and wherever they may be. I will 
do anything to preserve our U.S. institutions, 
including our capitalistic system which the 
Communists are dedicated to destroy. 


It is a demonstrated fact that there 
never could be a better, a finer, or nobler 
American than Usher Burdick. And 
there could never be a human being in 
this whole wide world more unselfishly 
devoted to his fellow man. His rich, 
varied and busy life was principally one 
of most unselfish service to his great 
State and Nation and the American 
people. His career was most distin- 
guished and illustrious. He filled several 
high posts of most important govern- 
mental responsibility with outstanding 
distinction and universally acknowl- 
edged approbation. 

Integrity was his precious badge of 
honor, an integrity as rugged and en- 
during and unsullied as the eternal hills 
of his beloved State. Intellectual hon- 
esty was his prized possession and he 
stood by his ideals and convictions with 
a tenacity and, at times, a ferocity that 
neutralized his enemies and inspired his 
friends and supporters. 
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A brilliant experienced lawyer, vet- 
eran of many courtroom battles, his 
mind was as sharp as a razor, In argu- 
ment or debate he was a master of 
pointed satire, and a pervasive sense of 
humor often. devastating to his oppo- 
nents. 

He never hesitated when he deemed it 
necessary to hit hard at his opponents, 
but he scrupulously avoided bitterness, 
bias, or acrimony. Throughout his long 
illustrious career he exhibited and ex- 
emplified a spirit of tolerance, broad- 
ness, fairness, and good sportsmanship 
for which he was noted in the House. 

Possessed of a keen sense of humor, he 
was virtually without an equal as a 
raconteur who reveled when among his 
friends in recounting many humorous 
anecdotes in his long, busy, eventful life. 

Outstanding All-American football 
star at Minnesota where he worked his 
way through college and law school, he 
was an instinctive sportsman and dis- 
played deep interest in competitive 
games. He carried the high code of his 
athletic training into public life, hitting 
hard when the occasion required it, but 
always following the rules of a noble 
Christian gentleman and a true sports- 
man. 

While he devoted himself to helping all 
the people, he had a special interest in 
and sincerely felt compassion and love 
for the American Indian. Lifelong, effec- 
tive friend of the Indian in and out of 
Congress, thoroughly schooled in Indian 
lore, customs, and language, he fluently 
spoke several different Indian dialects. 

In his last campaign just a short while 
ago when he successfully appealed to his 
former constituency of his great State in 
behalf of his distinguished and able son, 
QUENTIN, our former esteemed and be- 
loved colleague in the House, and now 
U.S. Senator from the great State of 
North Dakota, Usher is said to have re- 
ferred to some of the opposition as being 
so devious that “they had to sleep in 
round tents.” 

The election of his son, Senator QUEN- 
TIN BURDICK, to the U.S. Senate was un- 
doubtedly one of the great satisfactions 
of his illustrious career, the crowning 
glory and triumph of a lifetime devoted 
to unselfish service to the people. In 
truth and fact, his joy and happiness 
were so great that he broke his usual 
taciturn and ofttimes stoic front to ex- 
press his complete gratification. 

A few short weeks later, after he had 
lived to see his beloved son take his seat 
in the great Senate of the United States, 
he was called by his Creator to his eter- 
nal reward. 

His passing came as the crashing of 
a great oak in the forest reverberating 
through the Capitol, through his State, 
and the Nation, and reechoing again 
and again in so many places the depth 
of sorrow and grief that was felt by all 
upon the demise of such a great Amer- 
ican. 

Usher Burdick was a truly dedicated 
man, inflexibly and unalterably com- 
mitted to great principles of government 
rather than to formal party organiza- 
tions. His philosophy was primarily 
that which permeates the Constitution of 
the United States—liberty loving, peace 
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loving, and devoted to forward-looking 
policies responsive to the needs, aspira- 
tions, hopes, and welfare of the Amer- 
ican people. 

Usher Burdick wore no man’s collar. 
Fiercely independent minded and in- 
dividualistic, he was an implacable foe of 
social injustice, profundly interested in 
ordinary people whose well-being and 
betterment always came first with him. 

He sprung from early American an- 
cestry, from a rugged country and from 
hard pioneer life, where the going was 
always tough, where luxury and ease 
were unknown, but he trained his great 
mind and widened his naturally curious 
interests until he encompassed an un- 
believably wide range of activities, 

He was a farmer and a rancher, a suc- 
cessful breeder of beef cattle and 
thoroughbred Palamino horses. He had 
a flair for farm business, but eschewed 
sharp practices, 

He was a collector of old historic books 
and documents, and was as expert a 
binder as most professionals. His in- 
terest in books carried him to many 
places. 

He was also a connoisseur of art, and 
he possessed at the time of his death 
some outstanding American master- 
pieces of the ranching and Indian 
country. 

He was an avid reader and an ac- 
complished author with several fine 
books to his credit, particularly his au- 
thoritative treatise on Sitting Bull. 

In the Congress, he was long a power- 
ful voice in behalf of the people of his 
State and the farmers of America. 
Steeped in the American free heritage, he 
opposed communism at every turn with 
all his heart and devoutly believed that 
in the great struggle now going on be- 
tween communism and democracy, com- 
munism was doomed to defeat because it 
ignores man as an individual soul and a 
freedom-loving individual. 

There are many facets indeed of the 
life of this great man, Usher Burdick, 
that I cannot deal with in this brief 
but truly heartfelt tribute to his memory. 
He has left us a precious legacy of loyal 
friendship, devoted family life, dedicated 
service to his fellow man and peerless 
Americanism. 

A legion of people mourn his passing 
and his great contributions will long be 
remembered, not only in his great State, 
but in the Halls of Congress where he was 
so distinguished for rugged sterling char- 
actor, unsullied integrity, untiring en- 
ergy, and undeviating loyalty to the prin- 
ciples of the American Constitution. 

He has also left a most distinguished 
family to follow in his footsteps—Hon. 
Eugene Burdick, a learned, highly re- 
spected, outstanding judge in North Da- 
kota; illustrious Hon. Quentin Burdick, 
whom we all know, esteem, and admire, 
the most recently elected Member of the 
U.S. Senate; and Mrs. Eileen Burdick 
Levering, a charming, gracious, lovely, 
and accomplished woman and mother, 
talented lawyer, wife, and helpmate of 
our own beloved and esteemed colleague, 
so justly lauded in this body, the able 
and distinguished Congressman ROBERT 
LEVERING, of Ohio. 
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For those of us who knew and loved 
Usher Burdick as a great human being 
and great American that he was, his 
passing fills our hearts with deep sad- 
ness, but in the memory of his friendly, 
warm, beaming countenance, loyal 
friendship and distinguished, unselfish 
service to the Nation we will all have 
reason to be grateful that this great 
American from the great Midwest lived 
so courageously, worked so diligently 
and served so faithfully and effectively 
in the vineyards of American democracy. 

A great man and a great Congressman 
has left us. Our hearts go out in pro- 
found sympathy to his bereaved family 
for their irreparable loss. 

May the good Lord bring to our beloved 
friend, Usher Burdick, eternal rest and 
peace in his heavenly home. 


THE LATE HONORABLE DANIEL 
ELLISON 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
FRIEDEL]. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, as it must 
to all men, the Lord in His infinite wis- 
dom has seen fit to call one of our 
former colleagues, Daniel Ellison, from 
his earthly labors to abide with Him in 
eternal peace. 

It is therefore fitting and proper that 
we should pause in our deliberations to 
recall the memory and mourn the loss 
of a truly distinguished man who is now 
no longer among us. 

Seventy-four years ago, Daniel Elli- 
son was born in a foreign land far across 
the sea and, while still a mere infant, his 
parents brought him to our hallowed 
shores settling in the city of Baltimore, 
in the Free State of Maryland. There 
he was educated in its public schools and 
graduated from the Baltimore City Col- 
lege. 

Daniel Ellison entered the Johns Hop- 
kins University and received his bache- 
lor of arts degree from the world-famous 
institution of learning in 1907. A few 
years later he received the degree of 
LL.B. from the Law School of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland and was admitted to 
the bar. 

It was because of his interest in civic 
affairs that he yielded to the urgings of 
his friends and admirers to enter the 
political arena. In 1923, Mr. Ellison was 
elected as a member of Baltimore’s first 
unicameral city council. It is note- 
worthy that he was the only Republican 
elected to any city office in that elec- 
tion. As a councilman, he played a 
large part in the adoption of Baltimore's 
zoning regulations and the easing of its 
ancient Sunday blue laws. 

I had the good fortune also to be a 
member of the Baltimore City Council 
during the time Daniel Ellison served in 
that body. There I had the opportunity 
to see at first hand the brilliant mind, 
the great civic consciousness, and the 
largeness of heart of thisman. Because 
of his sterling qualities and leadership, 
the Fourth District of Maryland elected 
him as its Representative to the 78th 
Congress. That was before it became 
my great privilege to be a Member here. 
Many of my colleagues well remember 
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him where he made a host of friends on 
both sides of the aisle in the House of 
Representatives. Later, he served with 
marked distinction in the Senate of the 
State of Maryland and took a leading 
part in the framing of legislation. 

Daniel Ellison will long be remembered, 
not so much for his truly distinguished 
career as one of Baltimore’s topflight at- 
torneys, nor for his activities as Presi- 
dent of the American Jewish Congress 
and other religious and civic endeavors, 
nor for his having held political office, 
but more especially for his great qualities 
of both heart and mind which he utilized 
to help make his city, State, and Nation 
a better place. Daniel Ellison was a true 
American in every sense of the word. 
We deeply mourn this great loss and his 
memory is enshrined in our hearts for- 
ever. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within which 
to extend their remarks on the life, char- 
acter, and public service of former Con- 
gressman Ellison. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE PHILIP B. PERLMAN 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I consid- 
er it a privilege to pay my respects to an 
illustrious American. The death of 
Philip B. Perlman on July 31, 1960, has 
deprived the State of Maryland and the 
entire Nation of a great and good citizen. 
Mr. Perlman has been a part of the 
judicial and civic life of America for the 
major portion of his active 70 years. 

A native of Baltimore, Philip Perlman 
was graduated from Baltimore City Col- 
lege in 1908. He was an enthusiastic 
college correspondent for the Baltimore 
American and joined the staff as a re- 
porter upon graduation. Subsequently 
he studied English and political economy 
at Johns Hopkins and at the University 
of Maryland he studied law. He passed 
the bar in 1912. He then joined the staff 
of the Evening Sun and at the age of 23 
was named city editor. For 5 years he 
held that position. 

It was at the age of 28 that Philip 
Perlman began his long and brilliant 
legal career. He served his beloved State 
of Maryland as assistant to the attorney 
general, assistant attorney general, sec- 
retary of state, and was a competent 
adviser to many in high public office. 

The distinguished public service record 
of Philip Perlman further included city 
solicitor of Baltimore. In private prac- 
tice he was counsel for the Baltimore 
Housing Authority, the Baltimore 
Transit Co., and the Maryland Coopera- 
tive Milk Producers. 
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Mr. Perlman was appointed Solicitor 
General of the United States by Mr. Tru- 
man in 1947. His record in that office 
has become legend. Of the 53 cases he 
presented to the Supreme Court from the 
Department of Justice, he won 47—a 
brilliant record, indeed. 

He served the Democratic Party with 
earnest zeal. He worked tirelessly as co- 
chairman of the platform committee at 
the recent Democratic National Conven- 
tion, as well as many conventions in the 
past. 

Necessary and important Baltimore 
civic activities benefited from Philip 
Perlman's public-spirited service. These 
included such organizations as Balti- 
more's Associated Jewish Charities, its 
symphony orchestra, its museum of art, 
the Walters Art Gallery, and the Peale 
Museum. 

Philip Perlman’s life most surely rep- 
resented what has been called the three- 
fold function of a lawyer—adviser, rep- 
resentative, and advocate. The tradi- 
tions and common precepts of his pro- 
fession he held on a high plane. He 
found his highest honor in a reserved 
reputation. He was known for his 
fidelity to public duty. ? 

I am certain you, my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives, join me in 
mourning his passing and acknowledging 
the Nation’s loss in the death of Philip 
Perlman. 


SUSPENSION OF SECTION 315 OF 
THE COMMUNICATIONS ACT OF 
1934 FOR THE PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGN 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
HARRIS]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the resolu- 
tion (S.J. Res. 207) to suspend for the 
1960 campaign the equal opportunity re- 
quirements of section 315 of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 for nominees 
for the offices of President and Vice 
President. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That that 
part of section 315(a) of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, as amended, which re- 
quires any licensee of a broadcast station 


“who permits any person who is a legally 


qualified candidate for any public office to 
use a broadcasting station to afford equal 
opportunities to all other such candidates 
for that office in the use of such broadcast- 
ing station, is suspended for the period of 
the 1960 presidential and vice presidential 
campaigns with respect to nominees for the 
Offices of President and Vice President of the 
United States. Nothing in the foregoing 
shall be construed as relieving broadcasters 
from the obligation imposed upon them 
under this Act to operate in the public 
interest. 

(2) The Federal Communications Com- 
mission shall make a report to the Congress, 
not later than March 1, 1961, with respect to 
the effect of the provisions of this joint reso- 
lution and any recommendations the Com- 
mission may have for amendments to the 
Communications Act of 1934 as a result of 
experience under the provisions of this joint 
resolution. 
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The SPEAKER. 
manded? 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, Senate Joint Resolution 
207 proposes to suspend for nominees for 
the offices of President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States for the 1960 
campaign the equal opportunity require- 
ment contained in section 315 of the 
Communications Act of 1934. 

Mr. Speaker, in my judgment this is a 
most important proposal. It goes to the 
heart of our political institutions. Since 
the Radio Act of 1927 there has been the 
basic requirement now contained in sec- 
tion 315 of the Communications Act of 
1934 that equal time must be provided by 
broadcasting facilities for candidates in 
any political contest. 

This provision of the act is of great 
importance because it is concerned with 
the use of an important public natural 
resource: the radio spectrum. 

All members of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce have for 
several years given a great deal of 
thought and study to this problem. It 
is therefore not a new problem that is 
before us, 

When the late and beloved Percy 
Priest was chairman of this great com- 
mittee, he introduced legislation deal- 
ing with the subject, on which hearings 
were held. During this Congress a num- 
ber of bills have been introduced in the 
House on this subject. 

Our committee has held rather exten- 
sive hearings on bills dealing with sec- 
tion 315 and which are printed and 
which are available to any Member who 
desires to peruse these hearings. 

The Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee in the other body held hear- 
ings on S. 3171, a bill which would have 
required television stations to make 
available free prime time for candidates 
for the office of President of the United 
States. These hearings were held by 
that committee on May 16, 17, and 19 of 
the present year, and are available for 
the Members of the House in case they 
are interested in looking over them. 

Senate Joint Resolution 207 is the re- 
sult of those hearings. It was reported 
by the Senate committee and was passed 
by that body late in the session prior to 
our adjourning for the conventions. 
However, there was not sufficient time for 
the resolution to be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of the House to hold hearings on, 
and to report it back for consideration by 
the House. 

Consequently, the Speaker, and I 
think appropriately so, held the joint 
resolution on his desk with the an- 
nounced intent at that time of calling 
it up under suspension of the rules. 
As a matter of fact, I was alerted that 
it might be called up on July 4. 

I realize there is a great deal of inter- 
est in this resolution on the part of 


Is a second de- 
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many people, including many Members 
of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I realize there is some 
serious question in the minds of many 
Members with respect to this resolution. 
That concern has been demonstrated on 
every occasion on which legislation on 
this subject has been discussed. I feel 
deeply, Mr. Speaker, that the broad- 
casters of this Nation who have been 
given the privilege of operating broad- 
cast facilities in the public interest have 
a public responsibility to strengthen our 
political institutions, and that is the 
issue here today. I want to urge, as a 
matter of great importance to all Amer- 
icans who go to the polls this November 
regardless of political affiliation, the 
passage of this Senate joint resolution— 
Senate Joint Resolution 207—now be- 
fore us. This resolution was passed by 
the Senate without dissent. 

The purpose of this resolution is to 
permit the presidential and vice presi- 
dential candidates to accept free televi- 
sion time promised by the three major 
television and radio networks and their 
affiliated stations throughout the coun- 
try, thus to permit television and radio 
to cover the 1960 presidential campaign 
more comprehensively than ever before. 

In my opinion, this would be to the 
indisputable advantage of the American 
people since it would insure greater il- 
lumination of the political issues and the 
candidates. In a nutshell, this resolu- 
tion suspends the equal time require- 
ments of section 315 of the Communica- 
tions Act as they pertain to the presi- 
dential and vice presidential candidates 
during the 1960 campaign only. It is an 
experiment for this election year. Under 
the present reach of section 315 of the 
Communications Act, radio and televi- 
sion broadcasting stations are compelled 
to give equivalent time to dozens of 
splinter parties and fringe candidates if 
they give time to any candidate. This, 
of course, means that the practical effect 
of section 315 is a tight proscription of 
broadcast coverage of political cam- 
paigns. In recent elections there have 
been as many as 18 separate parties and 
candidates which would have qualified 


+ for equivalent time if the Democrats and 


Republicans had been given time on 
the air. 

This resolution would make it possible 
on an experimental basis for the net- 
works and stations to give time on a fair 
and equitable basis to all substantial 
newsworthy candidates for President and 
Vice President. It does not in any way 
suspend the statutory requirements that 
the broadcasters continue to operate in 
the public interest, convenience, and 
necessity. In other words, fairness and 
balance would still be required of them 
in their handling of political events and 
personalities. 

Furthermore, the resolution requires 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to keep track of and to report back 
to the Congress the broadcasters’ record 
on the use of radio and television in this 
presidential campaign, and to recom- 
mend whether or not the Communica- 
tions Act should be amended in view of 
the results. 

Through this directive to the Federal 
Communications Commission, a sword of 
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Damocles will be hanging over the heads 
of the broadcasting industry. Senate 
Joint Resolution 207 is not a carte 
blanche for broadcasters. It grants re- 
lief from the equal-time restrictions only 
with regard to presidential and vice pres- 
idential candidates and only for the 1960 
campaign. The broadcasting industry is 
clearly charged to do its best to make 
the significant presidential candidates 
and issues, through debate and discus- 
sion, familiar to the vast radio and tele- 
vision audiences of the country. The 
resolution simply gives the industry the 
flexibility to do voluntarily what the 
broadcasters have vociferously acknowl- 
edged to be their duty: that is, to provide 
prime evening time during the presiden- 
tial campaign for debate and discussion 
by the major candidates. 

On the floor of the Senate, Senator 
Pastore stated: 

The language of the resolution as it is 
drawn meets with the approval of the Re- 
publican National Chairman and the Demo- 
cratic National Chairman. If we seek to 
change it at this time, I fear that any devia- 
tion might lead to ineffectiveness. 


The worst that can happen under this 
resolution, as Senator Pastore pointed 
out, is that nothing will happen—that 
none of the candidates will avail them- 
selves of the free time offered. The best 
that can happen, on the other hand, is 
that the significant parties will receive 
millions of dollars worth of free time in 
which to present their cases to the Amer- 
ican people through their presidential 
and vice presidential candidates. 

The American people will be deciding a 
great and critical election this fall. Ra- 
dio and television reach into virtually 
every home in the land. It is certainly 
in the public interest that these great 
mediums be used to their fullest and best 
potential in bringing the candidates and 
issues home to every family. But unless 
we act affirmatively on this resolution, 
the roles of both radio and television in 
the presidential campaign will be dras- 
tically restricted. And I suggest that 
what this country needs is more informa- 
tion, clearer information, and faster in- 
formation. Let us remove the shackles 
for this year, give it a trial, and see how 
it works out. 

Organizations in support of Senate 
Joint Resolution 207: Chamber of Com- 
merce, American Legion, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Jewish War Veterans, 
Catholic War Veterans, Amvets, Radio- 
Television News Directors Association, 
Sigma Delta Chi, Oversea Press Club, 
National Grange, National Association 
of Broadcasters. 

Mr. Speaker, there are two or three 
things I wish to cover that have been 
mentioned. First, in connection with 
other broadcasting legislation, there has 
been a great deal of fear expressed on 
the part of the broadcasters with refer- 
ence to the imposition of tighter con- 
trols on the broadcasting industry. 
This resolution does just the reverse. 
It places responsibility on the broad- 
caster on an experimental basis. The 
Government will not control or direct 
this program, and the broadcasters will 
be in a position where they can show by 
their own actions that they will meet 
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the basic requirement of fair play. 

The resolution provides this, on page 2, 

at line 2. 

With reference to third party or in- 
dependent candidates, the basic fairness 
requirement under the resolution re- 
quires that if there is a third party or 
a substantial independent party repre- 
sented by a candidate—as, for example, 
the so-called Dixiecrat ticket of 1948— 
then that candidate will be given, under 
the language of this provision, the pro- 
tection of the basic fairness, so there 
should not be any fear by any substan- 
tial candidate during this year. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Harris] has again expired. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield the gentleman from 
Arkansas 3 minutes, for the purpose of 
asking a question or two. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman; may I suggest that I 
cover these other points first briefly, be- 
cause there have been many questions 
asked on them. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. That is 
agreeable to me. 

Mr. HARRIS. Third, the matter of 
sponsorship. There has been some talk 
about these debates by presidential can- 
didates being sponsored. One of the 
networks said that under no circum- 
stances would they have sponsorship of 
such programs. Two of the other tele- 
vision and radio networks hedged a little 
bit on the subject and seemed to want to 
leave it up to the candidates. One radio 
network also seemed to hedge a little bit. 
I shall put in the Recorp at this point 
the wires which I received from all four. 

New Tonk, N.Y. 
August 18, 1960. 

Oren Harris, 

Chairman, House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Replying your telegram August 18, in ab- 
sence of Mr. Leonard Golesono, ABC has 
made no public announcement affecting 
sponsorship of proposed appearances by 
presidential and vice presidential candidates 
pending expected expressions of opinion and 
preference by candidates representatives and 
adoption of Senate Joint Resolution 207. 
ABC has had requests for right to sponsor 
from major institutional advertisers but has 
no plans to permit sponsorship of proposed 
joint appearances unless candidates should 
expressly wish it. 

JOHN Daty, 
Vice President. 


New York, N.Y. 
August 18, 1960. 

The Honorable OREN Harris, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, House of Represent- 
atives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN Harris: In response to 
your telegram of August 18, our policy con- 
cerning sponsorship is, so far as debates are 
concerned, as follows: There have been re- 
curring reports that consideration is being 
given to commercial sponsorship of the de- 
bates by the Democratic and Republican 
presidential nominees during the 1960 cam- 
paign. I would like to make it absolutely 
clear that CBS will not accept commercial 
sponsorship for these special programs. 
Even though public spirited business firms 
have been generous in offering to sponsor 
these debates, we, the CBS radio and tele- 
vision networks and their affiliated stations, 
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want to make this our own contribution 
because we believe there is no single act of 
self-government that is more important than 
the quadrennial choice of our national lead- 
ership. The foregoing is full text of an- 
nouncement which I made August 3. 
Frank STANTON. 


New Tonk, N.Y., 
August 18, 1960. 

Hon. OREN Harris, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, House of Representa- 
tives, House Office Building, Washington, 
D.C.: 

In response to your telegram of August 18, 
NBC plans to present the presidential and 
vice-presidential candidates in joint discus- 
sion of the campaign issues whether or not 
such programs are sponsored. We have re- 
ceived expressions of sponsorship interest 
from important companies. We have in- 
formed representatives of the candidates of 
this interest during discussion of arrange- 
ments for these appearances and solicited 
the decision of the candidates themselves on 
the acceptability of sponsorship. If the can- 
didates have objection to sponsorship for 
these broadcasts we will accept their deci- 
sion. If there is no objection from the can- 
didates the type and manner of sponsorship 
would be appropriate to the importance of 
the broadcasts. In either case, whether 
sponsored or unsponsored, we believe these 
programs will represent a public service of a 
highly desirable character. 

ROBERT E. KINTNER, 

President, National Broadcasting Co. 
New York, N.Y. 

August 19, 1960. 

OREN Harris, 

Chairman of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: 

Regarding your wire in connection with 
the possible adoption of Joint Resolution 
207. Mutual will carry appearances by 
presidential and vice presidential candidates 
as unsponsored public service programing 
excepting where committees supporting can- 
didates buy time for the express purpose of 
presenting the parties’ candidate or candi- 
dates. 

ROBERT F. HURLEIGH, 
President, Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. 


But in my humble judgment what we 
intend here is public service to the 
American people without any sponsor- 
ship and I think we should expect all 
of the networks and the stations to 
carry out that policy. 

The final matter, which is of great 
importance, is this. If you turn to the 
Senate hearings you will find that on 
account of this program, which the ma- 
jor networks and their affiliated sta- 
tions have assured us they would be 
glad to undertake, there will be a saving 
both to the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic national parties and any other 
substantial third party. 

Page 11 of the Senate hearings sets out 
that in 1956 there would have been saved 
$3,654,000. It is also stated that since 
rates have gone up, savings to both 
parties would run in the neighborhood 
of $5,500,000 during the 1960 political 
campaign, So that is what it would 
mean. 

Here we have networks and stations 
operated by people who are willing to 
undertake this responsibility, and we 
have the policy of basic fairness, that I 
trust will be adhered to. In my opinion 
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it is worth a trial. We will then be in 
a position to know better how to legis- 
late for the future. I would say let us 
remove the shackles for this one year. 
Let us give it a trial and see how it works 
out. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. 
Speaker, I yield myself 6 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I intend to vote for this 
joint resolution, although I must say I 
am not doing so with any great amount 
of enthusiasm. The resolution delegates 
too much authority to the broadcasting 
industry to make decisions on broadcasts 
that will be seen and heard throughout 
the United States. However, on the basis 
that the suspension is temporary, on the 
basis that it is an experiment, and that 
it will terminate at the end of this pres- 
idential campaign, I am willing to give 
it my support. 

I should like to ask my distinguished 
chairman if there is any intent on his 
part that the suspension of section 315 
in this campaign will be used as an argu- 
ment in favor of repealing the section 
during the next Congress. 

Mr. HARRIS. I can speak only for 
myself. Personally, I would not be in 
favor of repealing section 315 of the act 
outright. It is not the chairman’s in- 
tent—and I say this so that the networks 
or individual listeners may be on notice— 
that the temporary suspension of section 
315 should be construed as giving the 
broadcasters any basis for coming in here 
to ask for the outright repeal of the sec- 
tion after this election. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. I cannot 
see how this resolution can be used as an 
argument for the outright repeal of sec- 
tion 315 because this refers only to the 
presidential and vice presidential can- 
didates and no one else. If the broad- 
casters do a good job, and the people 
benefit by it, there might be some justi- 
fication for some permanent legislation 
along these lines so that we could follow 
this pattern in each presidential elec- 
tion. However, I have a feeling that 
so far as the networks are concerned one 
of the reasons they want this suspension 
is to afford them a reason to come in 
later and say that in this campaign the 
suspension of section 315 has worked out 
satisfactorily, and therefore this section 
ought to be repealed outright. I wanted 
to be sure there was no intention of that 
sort here. 

Mr. HARRIS. I have not had any 
such information that that would be 
their intention. However, it is certainly 
not my intention to have the passage of 
this resolution considered as a ground 
for the outright repeal of section 315. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Is there 
anything in the resolution that deals 
with the sponsorship of programs on 
which these presidential candidates may 
appear? If the networks decide to sell 
the time to a sponsor and have the 8 or 
10 hours, or whatever they are going to 
allot here, paid for not by the presiden- 
tial candidate or his party but by an in- 
dependent or private sponsor, we are 
then in fact dealing with a paid political 
broadcast, are we not? 

Mr. HARRIS. Let me say that when 
I was alerted to the fact that I would be 
recognized to call up this resolution I 
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set out to get some additional informa- 
tion. I wrote a letter to each of the net- 
works asking for certain information, 
and my letter and their replies are con- 
tained in this pamphlet to which I have 
referred. I direct this to the attention 
of every Member. 

In addition to that, when the sponsor- 
ship question came up a few days ago I 
sent a wire to each of the networks ask- 
ing what their position would be, be- 
cause I thought that we ought to know 
what their position is on this particular 
occasion. I placed their replies in the 
Recor earlier. Columbia Broadcasting 
System states very frankly that it will 
not have sponsorship of such programs, 
NBC and ABC indicate that they would 
have sponsorship only at the request 
of the candidates themselves. Mutual 
Broadcasting Co. said the same. 

As I said a moment ago, in my judg- 
ment—and I think this has the approval 
of the leadership of both major national 
parties and of both candidates—in my 
humble judgment, it is the intention 
that there be no sponsorship, because if 
the candidates’ appearances are to be 
sponsored commercially, then there 
would. be no need for this resolution in 
the first place. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. But 
there is nothing in the resolution itself 
that would prevent sponsorship of these 
programs if the networks find sponsors 
and if they decide that they should like 
to do it in that fashion. 

The point I am making is that unless 
there is assurance here that the pro- 
grams will not be sponsored, there is no 
use in passing this resolution. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is the very point. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. The 
problem that the networks are com- 
plaining about is that if they give some 
time to the major parties free, then they 
will have to give time to the fringe can- 
didates which would cause them a great 
deal of trouble. If they are going to 
have sponsors for these programs, we 
would be passing something here that 
would be perfectly meaningless so far as 
I can see. Furthermore, I wish to say 
something on the question of “fairness.” 

The last sentence of the first para- 
graph of the resolution provides that 
nothing in this resolution shall be con- 
strued as relieving broadcasters from the 
obligation imposed upon them under the 
Communications Act to operate in the 
public interest. One of the cardinal re- 
quirements which licensees of broad- 
casting stations must meet is the rule of 
fairness. A violation of the rule of fair- 
ness would amount to disregarding the 

ent of operations in the public 
interest. 

Note, however, that this requirement 
is imposed on the broadcasters and not 
on the networks, at least not on the net- 
works directly. Thus, if a network 
should not deal fairly with the presi- 
dential candidates and give more time 
to one of them, the licensees carrying 
these broadcasts would violate the rule 
of fairness but not the network itself 
because the law does not impose any 
responsibility on the network as such. 

This points up once again the incon- 
sistency of the present provisions of the 
Communications Act which provide for 
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the licensing of broadcasters but do not 

provide for the licensing or regulating of 

networks. 

In my opinion, passage of this resolu- 
tion demonstrates that the real power to 
discriminate is in the networks and 
therefore the networks, along with the 
individual stations, should be held ac- 
countable under the Communications 
Act. 

Mr. HARRIS. But, I do not believe 
there will be any attempt at all along 
that line because I understand that the 
attitude of the candidates of the two 
major parties is that they would not 
want sponsorship and, therefore, I do 
not think there will be any effort at all 
to do that. 

Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman would 
permit me, I would like to make a brief 
statement here, which I believe is neces- 
sary in order to have the Recor clear. 

On page 2 of this resolution, on line 4, 
there is found the word “this.” The 
language reads, “the obligation imposed 
upon them under this Act to operate in 
the public interest.” 

That is a technical error. It should 
have read, “such act“ because it refers to 
the Communications Act of 1936. I am 
sure that this will be understood cor- 
rectly and I merely wanted to make this 
statement in order to clarify the RECORD. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Harris], has answered some of the ques- 
tions bothering many about this legisla- 
tion. The fact that this exemption is 
limited to this election and that a thor- 
ough study and observation of the prob- 
lem will be undertaken is a deciding 
factor in favor of the bill. The following 
statement gives the view of some who 
view the problem and its inherent dan- 
gers with alarm: 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD D. PORTER, or Los 
ANGELES, CALIF. AND THE UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, CONCERNING THE 
REGULATION OF POLITICAL BROADCASTING AND 
THE PROSPECT OF TELEVISION DEBATES 
Section 315 of the Communications Act of 

1934 has, particularly in recent years, 

emerged as a source of many problems and 

difficulties for the broadcaster. With con- 
siderable justification the broadcaster has 
criticized vigorously the often awkward ap- 
plications and interpretations of this section. 

The 1959 Supreme Court decision regarding 

the WDAY (Farmers Union) case gave wel- 

come relief from probably the most disturb- 

ing dilemma inherent in section 3152 A 

second dilemma derives from the core of this 

section—the equal opportunity provision. 

What is just and proper under this system of 

government clearly stands in opposition to 

what is sensible and realistic in political 
broadcasting. This second dilemma like- 
wise was partially, if questionably, relieved 


by Congress in amending section 315, also in 
1959. 


1The broadcaster could be held liable for 
defamatory statements by candidates using 
his station which he was prohibited from 
censoring. 

Minority candidates readily demand 
equal opportunity when a major candidate 
is allowed broadcast time, particularly free 
time; thus broadcasters, although interested 
in making political broadcasts available to 
the public, are exceedingly hesitant in mak- 
ing such time available to candidates, 
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This amendment exempting newscasts, 
news interviews, news documentaries, and 
on-the-spot coverage of news events (in- 
cluding conventions and related activities) 
from the coverage of section 315 probably 
will prove, in the long run, to be equitable— 
assuming that the broadcaster in handling 
such matters will proceed actively to main- 
tain objectivity and fairness. However in 
observing the political conventions of 1960, 
one could readily note the difficulty which 
the broadcaster will face in maintaining im- 
partiality. Many candidates for congres- 
sional and other offices have, in the course of 
one or the other of the conventions, had a 
significant and highly impressive $ 
through speeches, interviews, and appear- 
ances, to & large part of their respective con- 
stituencies. It is difficult to suggest an 
opportunity in political campaigning which 
would approximate that of being seen by 
one’s constituents while participating in a 
national convention. Certainly many in- 
equities in the use of broadcast facilities by 
political candidates will arise during the 1960 
election campaign as the broadcaster takes 
advantage of the new freedom to broadcast 
news, interviews, and special events. To 
what extent will the broadcaster be able to 
compensate for such inequities? Will the 
broadcaster make a sincere effort to accept 
the concomitant responsibilities of this new 
freedom? The answers to these questions 
will in large measure determine the future 
of election campaign broadcasting. 

By not extending exemption to the broad- 
casting of debates while exempting other 
specific types of programs, the 1959 amend- 
ment to section 315 has left the possibility 
of a specific debate exemption highly un- 
likely in the near future. But should de- 
bates be exempted? The fact that two 
opposing (major) candidates debate an issue 
on a broadcast medium would tend to con- 
vey to the audience the idea that their views 
represent the two sides on that issue. On 
most of the important issues confronting the 
Nation, the major candidates hold remark- 
ably similar viewpoints. It is the minority 
candidates who most often hold truly di- 
vergent viewpoints. Could it really serve 
the public interest to provide for television 
debates between two major candidates who 
might often find difficulty in disagreeing on 
an issue, while excluding minority candidates 
for the same office who do indeed hold dif- 
fering opinions? 

A Broadcasting magazine editorial, citing 
dramatic illustrations of the idiocies of Fed- 
eral editorial control over a medium of 
journalism (the NBC television network 
granted equal time to the self-appointed 
candidate for the Democratic presidential 
nomination, Lar Daly, since Senator KEN- 
NEDY had appeared as a guest on the Jack 
Paar show) and the virtues of freedom 
(broadcasters gave wide ranging coverage of 
the Democratic Convention because they 
were able to interview all newsworthy partici- 
pants without worrying about granting equal 
time to their rivals in local political races), 
led to the following conclusions: 

“The removal of that absurd restriction 
[by the 1959 amendment to sec. 315] gave 
broadcasters last week the freedom to inter- 
view at will. And the result was a heads-up 
job of coverage. 

“When Congress reconvenes next month, 
a further modification of section 315 will 
be up for House consideration. Already 
passed by the Senate is a joint resolution 
suspending section 315 for the presidential 
and vice presidential candidates during this 
campaign. 

“This resolution deserves the support of 
all broadcasters. But it must be considered 
no more than a preliminary to the final job 
that must be undertaken when a new Con- 
gress meets next year—the total repeal of 
section 315. 


Broadcasting (July 18, 1960), p. 106. 
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Certainly legislation to suspend or repeal 
the equal opportunity provision, would sub- 
stantially reduce the broadcaster’s problems 
in this area, but it should also be abundant- 
ly clear that such action would represent a 
rather severe encroachment on the rights of 
minorities. It is admittedly difficult for a 
broadcaster to appreciate the tenet of the 
right of the minority in view of the screw- 
balls and publicity seekers who are first to 
lay claim to such a right under present reg- 
ulation. 

In the case of the particular “idiocy” cited 
by Broadcasting magazine, what reason, oth- 
er than to make section 315 appear absurd, 
could NBC have had for allowing this to 
take place? Indeed NBC was ordered by the 
FCC to give Mr. Daly equal time—but on 
the assumption that he met all of the criteria 
defining a legally qualified candidate.“ In 
this case Mr. Daly was purportedly a candi- 
date for the Democratic Party nomination 
for President. Mr. Daly had publicly an- 
nounced his candidacy (at least to the FCC) 
and might have been voted for—but had he 
made a substantial showing that he was a 
bona fide candidate? What evidence of this 
latter fact did the FCC accept in ordering 
NBC to grant Mr. Daly time equal to that 
given Senator KenNepy on the Jack Paar 
Show? When will some broadcaster risk a 
demerit from the FCC and take Mr. Daly to 
court, requiring him to prove (and the bur- 
den of proof would be his) that he is a 
bona fide candidate? NBC had the best op- 
portunity possible in the situation above. 
Further some of the recent interpretive rul- 
ings by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission regarding the equal opportunity 
provision seem to beg the question: “Is the 
FCC itself interested in the repeal of the 
burdensome section 315?”° Finally it would 
seem that the ultimate solution, championed 
by CBS as well as by Broadcasting magazine— 
the repeal of section 315—would, if ever it 
were accomplished, eventually result in the 
imposition upon the broadcaster of new 
tests of objectivity, fairness, public service, 
etc. Although the 1959 amendment of sec- 
tion 315 may prove advantageous and even 
reasonably equitable, it would seem that the 
congressional resolution to waive the re- 
quirements of section 315 during the 1960 
Presidential and Vice Presidential cam- 
paigns, if passed, would set an undesirable 
and seemingly dangerous precedent. 

Both the Democratic and Republican can- 
didates have clearly stated that they would 
like to debate issues on network television. 
The networks have offered prime time free 
to these two major candidates for such pur- 
poses—if Congress passes legislation to sus- 
pend the requirements of section 315 for the 
1960 presidential and vice presidential cam- 
paigns. If such legislation is adopted the re- 
sponsibility of the broadcaster will not be 
met simply by maintaining equity between 
major candidates. Service of the public in- 
terest would also require reasonable recogni- 
tion of, and attention to, the campaigns and 
opinions of serious minority candidates for 
these high offices. 

If section 315 is not suspended, and if the 
broadcaster really wants to program televi- 
sion debates, then there remain at least two 
possible alternatives. 

One alternative assumes that the major 
candidates truly believe in the value of and 
the need for such debates, In this case the 
broadcaster could set aside certain periods of 
time for these debates, then notify all can- 
didates for a particular office that he will 
provide equal opportunity to purchase an 
amount of time equal to that provided op- 
ponents in each debate program. The 


*FCC Rules and Regulations, sec. 3.657a. 

See, for example, the FCC Interpretive 
Opinion of June 15, 1959, paragraph 57 et 
passim, and particularly the concurring 
statement of Commissioner Hyde. 
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amount of time provided would depend upon 
the duration of the program and the number 
of candidates who wish to take advantage of 
the opportunity at that time. It could be 
made clear in the notification that if a can- 
didate did not wish to accept the opportunity 
at that time, he would waive any future 
claim to time equal to that given opponents 
in that debate. Since this action would 
seem quite clearly to meet the letter and 
spirit of the law, there would be no reason 
to expect any serious legal problems, Fur- 
ther there is little reason to expect minority 
candidates to buy very many half hours of 
network time, and if the major candidates 
are seriously interested in television debates, 
they (or their parties) should be willing to 
invest in such a participation debate which 
would allow the participants to determine the 
ground rules. 

A second alternative in broadcasting de- 
bates would be even more practicable than 
the previous alternative in view of the 1959 
amendment to section 315. Since the de- 
bates currently anticipated by the candidates 
as well as by the broadcasters would hardly 
be debates in the formal sense, it would 
seem reasonable that the broadcaster might 
arrange for a debate similar to what is antici- 
pated, at no cost to the candidates without 
the suspension of section 315. To accomplish 
this the broadcaster might make use of the 
exempt news interview format, so structur- 
ing it as to provide for two opposing candi- 
dates to be interviewed simultaneously. In- 
terviewers could prepare in advance for ques- 
tioning in depth on perhaps one or two par- 
ticular issues for a program of this type. 
Upon entering discussion of a given issue each 
candidate could be asked to state briefly his 
position on that issue. During the course of 
such an interview each candidate might from 
time to time be allowed to question his op- 
ponent. Thus within the exempt news inter- 
view format the broadcaster could present to 
the public the most desirable qualities of the 
debate idea. With competent interviewers 
participating, and with a definite interview 
structure determined by the broadcaster, the 
result might even better serve the stated 
purpose of informing the public than the 
anticipipated debate idea which in order to 
be used would require the suspension of sec- 
tion 315. 

If the public is not given the opportunity 
to observe the major presidential candidates 
in some form of debate, either the candidates 
themselves, or the broadcaster, or both, 
should be considered responsible. It seems 
abundantly clear that there is no vital need 
for further modification of section 315 for 
this general purpose. Further, the state of 
the television art has risen to the point where 
candidates need not be in the same location 
in order to participate in these programs, 
thus the mere fact that candidates are cam- 
paigning in different parts of the country 
would not be relevant. 

The case for further modification of section 
315 of the Communications Act of 1934 
should be based upon reasoning other than 
the urgent need to clear the way for tele- 
vision debates in the 1960 election campaign. 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve this legislation, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 207, has merit. The impact of 
radio and television, particularly, on the 
American public is undoubtedly the 
greatest of any news or communications 
media. To suspend for the 1960 cam- 
paign the equal opportunity require- 
ments of section 315 of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 for presidential and 
vice-presidential nominees will give the 
three major networks an opportunity for 
improved service to the voting public. It 
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will, according to the plans proposed by 
the networks, and the invitations they 
have extended both presidential candi- 
dates, permit of full and free exchange of 
views, in prime viewing time, for the 
greater edification of our citizens. 

It has been the experience in the past 
that, while the intent and purpose of 
section 315 has been valid, it has been 
impractical to achieve pure equality of 
opportunity for all political candidates. 
The networks have been open to demands 
from every conceivable type of officeseek- 
er. And, in attempting to comply sub- 
stantially with the section, programs 
have been foisted upon the publie which 
have been of especially biased nature 
and, in many events, have not been of 
enlightening benefit to the public, I 
think it is important to our political 
processes functioning at their best if the 
people of our country are well informed 
with respect to political events and pub- 
lic issues. The people need to be schooled 
to make an informed choice among com- 
peting candidates for the highest offices 
in the land. 

I believe the suspension of the re- 
quirements of section 315 to permit the 
networks to invite the presidential and 
vice-presidential candidates to develop 
their positions on issues through face- 
to-face discussion or debate, or through 
response to impartial well-informed 
questions, will best serve the public in- 
terest and permit of a more widely and 
better informed voter. 

We are in a time of world travail 
when, more than ever, it is vital that 
the public be made aware. Under the 
equal time requirements of the Commu- 
nications Act as it stands, television and 
radio facilities must be tendered to any 
legally qualified candidate for a particu- 
lar public office if an opponent has had 
time on such facility. A legally qualified 
candidate is determined by the laws of 
the several States and, in some cases, 
may be a person whose name does not 
appear on a printed ballot. This has 
served and could again serve to 
clutter up the air. In this year, there is 
no third party of any significance with 
presidential and vice presidential can- 
didates competing with the Republican 
and Democratic candidates. It seems 
to me, therefore, that we best serve the 
public interest to permit free and open 
discussion of the issues by the dominant 
parties, one of which will direct the des- 
tiny of the Nation, and perhaps the 
free world, in the next 4 years, and not 
have issues clouded by representatives 
of splinter organizations. 

The three major networks—ABC, 
CBS, and NBC—have made it clear to 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce that, with section 315 
suspended, they will devote absolutely 
equal time for the presentation of the 
Republican and Democratic presidential 
and vice presidential candidates. Pro- 
grams would be on a flexible basis, with 
the candidates speaking on issues on 
which they had been consulted in ad- 
vance, with the candidates themselves 
taking part in deciding on the format 
of such programs. Today more Ameri- 
cans get their news and information 
from television and radio than from any 
other media. There are almost three 
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times as many television and radio sta- 
tions in the United States as there are 
newspapers. I believe the networks are 
to be commended, in view of the numbers 
they reach, in the desire, as was ex- 
pressed by Mr. Robert E. Kintner, head of 
the National Broadcasting Co., “to best 
accomplish our purposes of familiarizing 
the public with the candidates and the 
issues.” I do not believe this can be 
totally accomplished under the limita- 
tions of section 315. 

There is, of course, the measure of 
fairness inherent in section 315. Under 
its standard of equal opportunities it 
prevents a network or facility from ex- 
ercising its own discretion in determin- 
ing which candidates represent suffi- 
ciently important political views to merit 
the use of the broadcast or telecast sta- 
tion. I am sure that, to suspend the 
requirements of this section for the 1960 
campaign, the standard of fairness will 
remain as it treats of the major parties. 
Actually, it is enhanced ds the suspen- 
sion of the limitations gives the broad- 
casters an opportunity to contribute 
further to public understanding of the 
issues and personalities of the campaign. 

I need not point out that we are not 
eliminating section 315 from the Com- 
munications Act but only suspending 
its requirements for this 1960 presiden- 
tial campaign. It may be that when 
the effects of this suspension have been 
evaluated and presented to the Congress 
by March 1 of next year, we will have 
found ways to improve this and other 
sections of the act through the experi- 
ence gained. Certainly, as the suspen- 
sion is only with respect to nominees 
for the offices of President and Vice 
President, we will be enabled to make 
comparisons as the campaign moves 
ahead. I believe such reappraising of 
this section will prove of inestimable 
value to the Congress, particularly in 
view of the ever-growing power of tele- 
vision and radio where exposure of a 
candidate can be most valuable to the 
candidate’s prospects of success. 

I believe the suspension of section 315 
to thus permit the free peak-viewing 
time offered the Republican and Demo- 
cratic presidential and vice presidential 
candidates is in another sense an equi- 
table proposal. In past years, one party 
or the other has been able to buy more 
television and radio time because of a 
bigger campaign treasury, so one or the 
other has been more fortunate. Neither 
party is prevented by this resolution 
from buying time beyond that which 
the networks are offering free, so one 
party can still outdo the other. How- 
ever, the greatest and most valuable 
exposure will be equal, and this is all 
to the good. 

Also, as the networks have affirmed, 
the donation of this free time does not 
preclude appearances of the candidates 
during the campaign on regularly sched- 
uled news and other types of programs 
now exempt under section 315. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an important res- 
olution, one which is bound to have far- 
reaching effects, and one that should be 
passed to bring about what I believe will 


major parties. 
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be a major step forward in the applica- 
tion of television and radio to our pres- 
idential campaigns. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 1 additional minute to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I wish to make this 
one point; then I will yield. 

I believe the networks are going to do 
a good job because this is a voluntary 
request rather than by rules imposed 
on them. They said, “Give us this au- 
thority and we will accept the responsi- 
bility.” I think they will do a good job 
voluntarily. 

I now yield to my distinguished chair- 
man. 

Mr. HARRIS. With regard to a mat- 
ter of time the gentleman just referred 
to, I have information as to how the 
networks propose to handle this, the 
time they will give to it. CBS proposes 
to devote 8 hours of prime time during 
the campaign. NBC proposes to provide 
8 hours during the campaign. I think 
ABC has worked out time for 3 hours, 
but I believe that has been modified 
since and that they have promised an 
additional 5 hours. That is apparently 
the way it will work out, 

Mr. SPRINGER. So that will give 24 
hours during the fall which, I think, is 
satisfactory. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Avery]. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the rather comprehensive and persuasive 
statement made by the chairman and 
other members of the committee, I see 
no need to delay further the considera- 
tion of this resolution. I might just 
mention two points briefly. 

There is always concern by minority 
parties and groups that they are going 
to be disbarred or discriminated against, 
so to speak, by a resolution such as this. 
We recognize in fact that licensees will 
probably only provide free time to two 
Obviously it would be an 
imposition by the networks on their 
listeners if every candidate for Presi- 
dent or Vice President were permitted to 
have free time which is required under 
present law. This does not in my opin- 
jon abrogate nor deny any right to an 
individual nor group of individuals. 

I am quite impressed by the fact that 
so many of the major newspapers of the 
country support this resolution in princi- 
ple. I am further impressed by the fact 
that some newspapers who take pride in 
their stated concern over the rights of 
individual and minority groups are also 
in support of this resolution; namely, I 
am referring to an editorial in a local 
Washington newspaper, the Washington 
Post, on Saturday, the 21st of last May. 
So I think those Members of the House 
who are concerned about that aspect of 
this resolution may be reassured that the 
press usually of their point of view is in 
support of this resolution. 

Another matter that I wish to touch 
on briefly is the feeling in my State and 
in other parts of the country that possi- 
bly too much television time was devoted 
to the conventions and other matters 
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relating to the campaign. I do not know 
what you heard in your district, but I do 
know that at home I heard a lot of critic- 
ism that there was too much television 
coverage given to the two national con- 
ventions meeting in Chicago and Los 
Angeles. So, as I would interpret what 
I heard in Kansas which I think is prob- 
ably representative of most districts in 
the United States, perhaps 8 hours time 
might be as much time as any one net- 
work should devote to the two major 
candidates. It might even be a little 
more than is necessary. Certainly we do 
not want to create the illusion, that the 
campaign is not important, but I think 
there are some other things that are like- 
wise important. We who are in public 
life are so close to this matter we may 
overly evaluate or estimate how much 
public interest there is in these political 
matters. 

So, in summary, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
urge the passage of this resolution and 
certainly urge further consideration of 
it in the next session of Congress. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from California IMr. 
Moss], a member of the committee, 3 
minutes. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I find that 
my position on the resolution is sub- 
stantially the same as that of my good 
friend the distinguished gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. BENNETT]. 

I am not going to oppose this reso- 
lution; however, my support goes most 
reluctantly and with serious reserva- 
tions. I am not too concerned with the 
three major networks, but the suspen- 
sion here goes to each and every licen- 
see of the Federal Communications 
Commission; it goes not only to the 
groups that support the nominees for 
the Presidency and Vice Presidency, on 
a national level, but for their campaigns 
at the local level and for the purchase 
of time for the statement of political 
views and for the presenting of spot 
announcements or advertisements. 

In connection with individual broad- 
casters, I have been increasingly con- 
cerned over the number of complaints 
that I have received from persons of 
both political parties over the abuse of 
editorializing by licensees. Remember 
that in this instance editorializing is re- 
moved from any requirement for equal 
time. I am concerned with that in- 
creasingly partisan operation of some 
broadcasters. This can change from sec- 
tion to section as to whether it creates 
prejudice to a Republican or Democrat. 

I think that we must make it abun- 
dantly clear at this point that this is an 
expedient. It does not represent a well- 
thought-out change in policy, a policy 
which has guided communications by ra- 
dio since the Radio Act of 1927 and 
should not be construed as indicating an 
intent by the Congress, among the Mem- 
bers now seated, as an abandonment of 
present law. Perhaps upon examination 
of the experiment it may be possible to 
arrive at some formula for modifying the 
present law to remove the burden pres- 
ently imposed of giving equal time to 
even the most inconsequential of candi- 
dates. 
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This is a serious step, and I hope that 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce will carefully review the 
operation of this suspension, not only by 
networks,. but by individual licensees 
throughout the Nation and at the same 
time give careful thought to the man- 
ner in which they discharge their respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. May I say to the gen- 
tleman, not only is it my intention, and 
I am sure it will be the committee's in- 
tention, to review this experiment, but 
to also observe its application during 
this campaign in 1960. 

Mr. MOSS. I am pleased to have the 
assurance of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, I know that in connection with 
the matter of editorializing he is as con- 
cerned as I have become with the abuses 
reported to us, abuses that are taking 
place in a number of parts of the coun- 
try where editorializing becomes purely 
propaganda of the most partisan type. 
This is a resource belonging to the peo- 
ple, and its regulation, a regulation at 
great cost to government, creates the 
value. Without regulation of broadcast- 
ing there would be no value, no one 
would invest a dime in a station if the 
man next door could overlap his fre- 
quency. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the 
Senate joint resolution. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the Senate 
joint resolution was passed. 


AMENDING SUBVERSIVE ACTIVI- 
TIES CONTROL ACT OF 1950 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 12753) to amend the Subversive 
Activities Control Act of 1950 so as to re- 
quire the registration of certain addi- 
tional persons disseminating political 
propaganda within the United States as 
agents of a foreign principal, and for 
other purposes, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
20 of the Subversive Activities Control Act 
of 1950 is amended by inserting “(a)” im- 
mediately after “Sec. 20.“ and by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tions: 

“(b) Section 1(b) of the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act of 1938, as amended (22 
U.S.C. 611(b) ), is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new clause: 

“*(6) an individual domestic partnership, 
association, corporation, organization, or 
other combination of individuals, supervised, 
directed, or controlled by a government of a 
foreign country or a foreign political 
Party:“. 

„(e) Section 30d) of such Act (22 U.S.C. 
613(d)) is amended to read as follows: 

„dd) Any person engaging or agreeing to 
engage only in private and nonpolitical fi- 
nancial or mercantile activities in further- 
ance of the bona fide trade or commerce of 
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such foreign principal or in the soliciting and 
collecting of funds and contributions within 
the United States to be used only for medi- 
cal aid and assistance, or for food and cloth- 
ing to relieve human suffering, if such solici- 
tation or collection of funds and contribu- 
tions is in accordance with and subject to 
the Neutrality Act of 1939 (22 U.S.C. 441 and 
the following), and such rules and regula- 
tions as may be prescribed thereunder;’. 

d) Section 4(a) of such Act (22 U.S.C. 
614(a)) is amended to read as follows: 

(a) Every person within the United 
States who is an agent of a foreign princi- 
pal and required to register under the pro- 
visions of this Act who imports or causes to 
be imported, or who transmits or causes to 
be transmitted in the United States mails or 
by any means or instrumentality of inter- 
state commerce, any political propaganda 
shall, not later than forty-eight hours after 
the beginning of the importation or trans- 
mittal thereof, send to the Librarian of 
Congress two copies thereof and file with the 
Attorney General one copy thereof and a 
statement, duly signed by or on behalf of 
such agent, setting forth full information as 
to the places, times, and extent of such im- 
portation or transmittal.’ 

“(e) Section 4(b) of such Act (22 U.S.C. 
614(b)) is amended to read as follows: 

“‘(b) It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son within the United States who is an agent 
of a foreign principal and required to register 
under the provisions of this Act to import 
or cause to be imported, or to transmit or 
cause to be transmitted in the United States 
mails or by any means or instrumentality of 
interstate or foreign commerce, any political 
propaganda unless such political propaganda 
is conspicuously marked at its beginning 
with, or prefaced or accompanied by, a true 
and accurate statement, in the language or 
languages used in such political propaganda, 
setting forth that the person importing or 
transmitting such political propaganda or 
causing it to be imported or transmitted is 
registered under this Act with the Depart- 
ment of Justice, Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia, as an agent of a foreign principal, 
together with the name and address of such 
agent of a foreign principal and of each of 
his foreign principals; that, as required by 
this Act, his registration statement is avail- 
able for inspection at and copies of such po- 
litical propaganda are being filed with the 
Department of Justice; and that registra- 
tion of agents of foreign principals required 
by the Act does not indicate approval by 
the United States Government of the con- 
tents of their political propaganda. The At- 
torney General, having due regard for the 
national security and the public interest, 
may by regulation prescribe the language or 
languages and the manner and form in which 
such statement shall be made and require 
the inclusion of such other information con- 
tained in the registration statement identify- 
ing such agent of a foreign principal and 
such political propaganda and its sources as 
may be appropriate.” 

“(f) Section 4 of such Act (22 U.S.C. 614) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

e) Any person not within the United 
States who uses the United States mails or 
any means or instrumentality of interstate 
or foreign commerce within the United 
States to circulate or disseminate any politi- 
cal propaganda shall be regarded, for the 
purposes of this Act, as an agent of a for- 
eign principal who is acting within the 
United States. This subsection shall have 
no application to any such person outside 
the United States when his use of the United 
States mails or a means or instrumentality 
of interstate or foreign commerce within the 
United States is confined to the transmittal 
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of political propaganda to a person registered 
under the terms of this Act. 

Sec, 2. The Subversive Activities Control 
Act of 1950 is further amended by inserting, 
immediately after section 20 thereof, the 
following new section: 

“COMPTROLLER OF FOREIGN PROPAGANDA 

“Sec. 20A. There is hereby established, in 
the Bureau of Customs of the Department of 
the Treasury, the Office of the Comptroller of 
Foreign Propaganda, to be located at the seat 
of the Government in Washington, District 
of Columbia. Such Office shall be headed 
by a Director, who shall be appointed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury and who shall 
have rank and compensation equal to that 
of the Deputy Commissioner of the Bureau 
of Customs. The Director shall be a citizen 
of the United States, qualified by at least 
five years’ experience in the import control 
of political propaganda, and shall maintain 
close liaison with the appropriate commit- 
tee of Congress in order that they may be 
advised regarding the control of Commu- 
nist and other foreign propaganda brought 
to, and sought to be disseminated in, the 
United States. He shall perform those 
functions with respect to the control of 
Communist and other foreign propaganda 
which are vested in the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to the extent that the performance 
of such functions may be delegated to him 
by the Secretary, and he shall perform such 
2 functions as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? — 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

Mr. MEYER. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlemen will 
state it. 

Mr. MEYER. Should not a Member 
opposed to the bill have that privilege? 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
from Ohio opposed to the bill? 

Mr. SCHERER. No; I am not, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. MEYER. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. MEYER. I am opposed to the 
bill, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
qualifies. Without objection, a second 
will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the proposed amendment 
is designed to meet certain deficiencies 
in the Foreign Agents Registration Act. 
While there has been no expressed op- 
position to this bill or this proposed 
amendment, there has been considerable 
opposition to it expressed in flank at- 
tacks, the principal one of which was 
made by two men who wrote a series of 
articles, the prime purpose of which was 
to discredit the Committee on Un- 
American Activities and its work. 

In this series of articles one of the 
writers stated that the Committee on 
Un-American Activities subpenaed the 
same witness to testify on 9 different oc- 
casions to the same thing. Well, the 
fact of the matter is that this witness 
testified on numerous occasions as to the 
manner in which propaganda was com- 
ing into the United States and showing 
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that it was pursuant to a pattern. Now, 
these newspaper people knew this, and 
their charges were vicious and dishonest 
and made for the purpose of attempting 
to divert from the American people the 
fact that this country is being literally 
inundated by propaganda coming prin- 
cipally from behind the Iron Curtain. 
I have numerous samples of it, and I 
am sure that most of you know of this 
type of propaganda coming to the United 
States. And there is no question but 
what this is propaganda. Nobody has 
any idea of attempting to censor legiti- 
mate information such as technical or 
scientific documents. 

Let me say this to you, that every 
single item coming into the nearly 50 
points of entry into the United States 
from behind the Iron Curtain has, as 
its purpose, an attack on our way of life 
and to bring to the American people 
some ideas of the alleged glories of life 
behind the Iron Curtain. The testimony 
that was adduced in support of this 
legislation, coming from a man by the 
name of Irving Fishman, Deputy Col- 
lector of Customs and who is the expert 
in this propaganda field, is to the effect 
that if the matter is permitted to ac- 
cumulate for over 2 weeks’ time, it will 
be impossible to place anything else in 
the warehouses. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I have 
been reading the bill, and I want to re- 
spectfully ask whether there is any place 
in existing law—and I find nothing in 
the bill about it—that explains the dif- 
ference between information as such and 
propaganda as such, and I would like 
to have a definition of “propaganda.” 

Mr. WALTER. The definition is con- 
tained in the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act and also in the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act. 

The Foreign Agents Registration Act 
defines “propaganda” fully. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
in the Foreign Agents Registration Act? 

Mr. WALTER. That is correct. Now, 
you ask, “What is the purpose of this 
particular amendment?” Under the law 
it is necessary, in order to compel regis- 
tration, to show that the propaganda 
came from a foreign government or from 
a foreign political party. It is quite 
obvious that it is very difficult to estab- 
lish subsidization, and that a foreign 
government is in control of the dissemi- 
nation of this propaganda. The purpose 
of this legislation is to plug that apparent 
loophole so that the mere fact that the 
information is sent to the United States 
gives rise immediately to a presumption 
which, of course, is rebuttable; but the 
presumption is that it comes as a part of 
a very definite program. 

It is indeed unfortunate that there 
are in this country, and among us, those 
who are not aware of the fact that there 
is an international conspiracy having 
as its purpose the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States through 
force and violence. Just recently the 
American Federation of Teachers in 
Ohio, at their convention, adopted a res- 
olution calling for the abolition of the 
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Committee on Un-American Activities, 
because of some hearings it conducted 
in California with reference to school- 
teachers. The fact of the matter is 
that hearings such as they complained 
of, were not held. When the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities received 
information concerning upward of 100 
schoolteachers in the State of Cali- 
fornia, it caused subpenas to be issued 
and served on them. Then the people 
who were subpenaed got together and 
protested in public demonstrations 
against the hearings, that they thought 
were going to be held. 

California Teachers Association, by 
Arthur F. Corey, State executive secre- 
tary, wrote to this committee inter alia: 


3. Boards of education for districts em- 
ploying subpenaed teachers whose alleged 
activities have aroused suspicion regarding 
their loyalties should be given opportunity 
to call these teachers to an executive session 
in which the questions specified in the Cal- 
ifornia Dilworth Act (Education Code, sec. 
12604) would be administered. When tran- 
scripts of such interrogation are received by 
the committee, the teachers who have an- 
swered the questions should be excused from 
appearing as witnesses before the committee. 
This would enable the committee to obtain 
the information it might desire related to 
the loyalty of these California teachers, and 
at the same time would enable school dis- 
tricts to face the new term without their 
teachers being held under a cloud of sus- 
picion by the mere inclusion of their names 
in a list of witnesses. If the teachers can- 
not or will not give satisfactory answers to 
the legally mandated questions, the govern- 
ing board will have authority to initiate 
action for suspension or dismissal. 


The committee complied with the re- 
quest of the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation and followed the procedure which 
I outlined in the following letter of 
August 20, 1959, which reads as follows: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
Washington, D.C., August 21, 1959. 
Mr, ARTHUR F, Corey, 
State Executive Secretary, 
California Teachers Association, 
Burlingame, Calif. 

Dear Mr. Corey: This will acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of August 17, 1959, re- 
specting the hearings of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities which have been 
postponed to October 14, 1959 in San Fran- 
cisco, and October 19, 1959, in Los Angeles. 
I have given careful consideration to your 
impressive letter and in response I should 
like to make several observations and an- 
nounce a conclusion which I believe is 
sound. 

In the first place, may I comment that I 
regret the circumstances which have com- 
pelled postponement twice of the hearings, 
especially in view of the fact that the names 
of a number of the persons who have been 
subpenaed have been made public by other 
agencies. 

You will recall that on April 3 of this 
year the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties released an extensive report on the Com- 
munist Party and its activities in California. 
This report was the result of many months 
of investigation and revealed several rami- 
fications of the Communist conspiracy in 
California. 

One facet of the Communist network in 
California which appeared to be serious but 
in which investigative techniques could not 
develop without employment of subpenaed 
power of the committee was the activity of 
persons in the Communist movement who 
had penetrated educational institutions, 
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Most of the factual material in this field 
was developed from confidential sources 
which could not be disclosed without jeop- 
ardizing security procedures and the identity 
of informants. 

The only course which seemed sound was 
for the committee to proceed to issue sub- 
penas for a number of people to appear in 
executive session so that a record could be 
made which could be the basis for public 
disclosure of a serious situation. Believe 
me, sir, the subpenas were not issued for 
service promiscuously nor have persons been 
directed to appear before the committee 
without careful consideration of confidential 
reports in each case, 

There are pending in the Congress several 
legislative proposals designed to cope with 
Communist strategies and techniques for 
which the factual material that has been 
developed on this situation in California 
is pertinent and germane. One such legis- 
lative proposal is alluded to in your letter 
to me, namely, the so-called loyalty oaths. 
At this point, may I comment that the 
Committee on Un-American Activities op- 
erates under a continuing mandate of the 
House of Representatives to maintain a sur- 
veillance over the administration and op- 
eration of all our internal security legisla- 
tion. Since the Communist operation is con- 
stantly changing its strategies and tactics, 
we are obliged to continuously explore fac- 
tual situations which reveal these strategies 
and tactics in order that we can appraise the 
adequacies of our internal security legis- 
lation. 

You will note from the enclosed report 
which I am sending with this letter the great 
number of recommendations for legislation 
and executive action which have stemmed 
from committee investigations. 

The workload of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities is such that we cannot 
possibly discharge our duties in the Congress 
on other matters and thoroughly explore 
each of the several occurring and recurring 
problems of communism in the Nation. We 
feel that we are doing a creditable job, how- 
ever, and have the confidence of the over- 
whelming majority of the American people 
as we seek to keep abreast of at least the 
general patterns of Communist activity. 

With this in mind, I welcome your sug- 
gestion that in the instant committee proj- 
ect in California, we should transmit to the 
boards of education for the school districts 
employing subpenaed teachers the names 
of such teachers so that they may be inter- 
rogated by such boards which would then 
transmit to the committee a copy of the 
transcript of the proceedings. I am further 
persuaded that this is a good course of ac- 
tion by the fact that it would give the local 
school boards a firsthand opportunity to ac- 
quaint themselves with some of the prob- 
lems which occur in the fight against Com- 
munists and communism in this country. 
This course would, moreover, enable the 
Committee on Un-American Activities to ex- 
pend the time which it has allocated for 
hearings on the coast to other areas of Com- 
munist activity which could not possibly 
be handled by local authorities. 

I am, therefore, instructing the staff of 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
to make available to each board of educa- 
tion in California the names of the persons 
subpenaed within the districts of such 
board and in cases in which information re- 
specting the persons subpenaed can be 
disclosed without jeopardizing sources of in- 
formation or security procedures, to make 
such information available in confidence. 
I am advised, however, that most of the 
eases reflect information which could not, 
because of the foregoing, be made available 
to the boards. 

Under the Dilworth Act, as you note in 
your letter to me, provision is made for the 
governing board of school districts to in- 
terrogate the employees on matters relating 
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to the Communist Party and Communist ac- 
tivities. I hope that each school board will 
bear in mind a technique which we have 
recently discovered by members of the Com- 
munist Party to attempt to evade query by 
governing investigative bodies, namely, to 
resign technical membership in the formal 
entity known as the Communist Party, but 
to maintain themselves under Communist 
discipline in the Communist operation. 

May I take this occasion to state further 
that the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties will hold hearings in California at a 
time to be announced in the course of the 
next several months on certain other aspects 
of the Communist operation there. 

With very best regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Francis E. WALTER, 
Chairman. 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER, I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GUBSER. The statement has 
been made that these teachers who were 
subpenaed were held up to public ridi- 
cule, and that their names were made 
known to the public. I should like to 
inquire of the distinguished chairman 
whether or not the Committee on Un- 
American Activities made public the 
names of these teachers when they were 
served with subpenas. 

Mr. WALTER. No; the Committee on 
Un-American Activities did not divulge 
the names of these witnesses. The fact 
of the matter is that after some of these 
people were subpenaed they held an in- 
dignation meeting, and they attempted 
to raise a fund for the purpose of pre- 
venting the committee from conducting 
hearings in this field. The committee 
gave out no information; many were 
identified by the same people who were 
subpenaed who protested too loud. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. SCHERER. Is it not a fact that 
the legislation before us will not pro- 
hibit this communistic propaganda from 
coming into the United States, but it 
merely provides for a certainty that it 
shall be labeled as Communist or politi- 
cal propaganda? 

Mr. WALTER. Yes; I think I said 
that. Anything at all can be sent into 
the United States, but if it is Communist 
progapanda then under the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act it should be 
labeled as that. 

Mr. SCHERER. Under the present 
act it is required to be labeled, but our 
hearings disclosed that about 10 million 
pieces of this Communist propaganda 
come into the country each year that are 
not labeled as required by the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act. 

Mr. WALTER. Yes, that is a fact. 
The pattern that was developed by Irv- 
ing Fishman in his testimony before us 
was that the same material that came in, 
for example, to the port of Buffalo, was 
printed in Polish because there is a large 
Polish population in that area, and the 
same material when it was delivered, for 
example, to San Francisco, was publish- 
ed in Chinese because of the large 
Chinese population there. So it went 
all over the United States. When Irving 
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Fishman testified, I think it was nine 
times, concerning this material, it was 
because he was establishing a pattern, 
and nobody has contradicted this testi- 
mony. I am sure that nobody has been 
fooled by the vicious attacks made on 
this very reputable and reliable witness. 
by the newspaper articles of Don Ober- 
dorfer and Walter Pincus in the Wash- 
ington Post. 

Mr. SCHERER. Is it not a fact that 
the evidence before our committee de- 
clares that the Communist progaganda 
machine has developed certain tech- 
niques and procedures whereby they 
have succeeded in getting around the 
labeling of this propaganda as such? 
That is the evidence, that they succeed- 
ed in evading the present Foreign Agents 
Registration Act. 

Mr. WALTER. They have just ignor- 
ed the law completely, and the Attorney 
General has not proceeded because, as I 
stated before, he could not prove all the 
elements necessary in order to make out 
the offense. 

Mr. SCHERER. All this legislation 
is doing is plugging up the loopholes in 
order to prevent them from circum- 
venting the present law? 

Mr. WALTER. Exactly. I think this 
is what the Attorney General feels is nec- 
essary in order to compel these people 
who are flooding this country with Com- 
munist propaganda to label the material 
for what it actually is. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Will the gentleman tell 
us what the term “propaganda” means 
in this legislation? What happens with 
respect to scientific periodicals that come 
into this country, for example, that are 
disseminated among our universities and 
various scientific institutions? Will they 
have to be labeled as foreign propaganda 
under this law? 

Mr. WALTER. The gentleman knows 
no technical publication which could 
possibly by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion be considered as propaganda. But 
let me tell you this: The college pro- 
fessors who are today receiving this tech- 
nical material are on the same mailing 
list to which goes all sorts of Communist 
propaganda. Just the other day, one of 
the professors at Lafayette College, a 
neighbor of mine in Pennsylvania, 
brought to me some Communist propa- 
ganda. He told me it had gone to every 
professor in the engineering department, 
which is the department in which he 
serves. Now this was not a technical 
matter. This was Communist propa- 
ganda pure and simple and had to do 
with the alleged rapes by our soldiers on 
women in South Korea. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question. 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Do I understand the 
chairman’s answer to be that if an arti- 
cle is contained in a Russian scientific 
periodical that there is no need for such 
an article or for that periodical to be 
registered under this law? 

Mr. WALTER. Of course not. 
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Mr. YATES. There is not? 

Mr. WALTER. No, and there is no 
intention on the part of anybody to re- 
quire the labeling or registration of that 
type of material. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. MEYER. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, on the surface this is one 
of those bills that we all could very 
easily support. Certainly, the general 
overall objectives of it are good. But, I 
think there are some hidden jokers in 
it, and I rise to point out some of the 
things that we might well question as 
to whether we are actually moving in 
the right direction. 

Mr. Speaker, my attention was first 
called to this whole matter by a pro- 
fessor of Russian history at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont. He wrote to me that 
periodicals which he had ordered by 
subscription were denied to him by the 
customs and post office people. Finally, 
he did get them after a great deal of 
trouble. But, the whole matter of the 
legality of this has never been brought 
up for constitutional determination. In 
fact, I believe a part of this legislation 
seeks to cover this up at the present 
time. I think there is something wrong 
when professors in our colleges cannot 
get the information they need for their 
course work. Furthermore, other indi- 
viduals have complained to me that they 
have subscribed to certain periodicals 
and, then, to get them they have had to 
put their name down on record, which 
means in turn that their names could 
be quoted at a later date as people who 
were interested in getting Communist 
propaganda rather than, perhaps, as in- 
dividuals who wanted to get information 
that they really needed. 

Another point, Mr. Speaker, is this. 
How are we going to define what is po- 
litical propaganda? If that were clear 
and if that could be done, then I would 
have no objection on that score. But 
I do not believe the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has adequately answered 
the question as to what is political prop- 
aganda, To some people even a picture 
or a painting could be political propa- 
ganda. It is all in how you look at it. 

Another point, Mr. Speaker, is this 
and I read from the report on the bill. 
The report says: 

(a) Every person within the United States 
who is an agent of a foreign principal and 
required to register under the provisions of 
this act who imports or causes to be im- 
ported, or who transmits or causes to be 
transmitted in the United States mails or by 
any means or instrumentality of interstate 
or foreign commerce, any political propa- 
ganda shall— 


And so forth. In another place, it 
Says: 

(b) It shall be unlawful for any person 
within the United States who is an agent 
of a foreign principal and required to regis- 
ter under the provisions of this act to im- 
port or cause to be imported, or to trans- 
mit or cause to be transmitted in the United 
States mails or by any means or instru- 
mentality of interstate or foreign commerce, 
any political propaganda, 
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The report also reads: 

(e) Any person not within the United 
States who uses the United States mails or 
any means or instrumentality of interstate or 
foreign commerce within the United States 
to circulate or disseminate any political 
propaganda shall be regarded, for the pur- 
poses of this act, as an agent of a foreign 
principal who is acting within the United 
States. 


To me, Mr. Speaker, this means that 
we can label almost anyone an agent of 
a foreign government and, thus, shut out 
the fiow of information to the United 
States that is needed not only by us, but 
by professors and many other individuals 
as well. I question whether this is a wise 
proceeding. 

Furthermore, when it comes to the 
matter of the Comptroller, under section 
20-A, I understand, and to the best of 
my knowledge know, that there were no 
hearings about this provision at all. It 
is stated here that it should be a man 
with at least 5 years experience in the 
import and control of political propa- 
ganda. I just wonder how many people 
are qualified for this job in the United 
States. 

So I would sum up that before we pass 
this legislation there are many un- 
answered questions that we have to re- 
peat, many things we are entitled to 
know, because we do want to shut out 
those Communist activities which are 
improper and which are harmful to our 
country, but certainly we do not want to 
start a type of control that comes upon 
us merely because we do not have an 
opportunity to read and consider and 
discriminate and make our own de- 
cisions. To me, this is exactly against 
the very principles of our Government. 
I believe that on this floor we should ex- 
ercise more discrimination. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEYER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The gen- 
tleman has referred to the term “politi- 
cal propaganda” contained in the pres- 
ent bill. I find in the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act, title XXTI, the defi- 
nition of “political propaganda” which 
will be applied under this bill. It reads: 

The term “political propaganda“ in- 
cludes any oral, visual, graphic, written, 
pictorial, or other communication or ex- 
pression by any person first, which is 
reasonably adapted to, or which the per- 
son disseminating the same believes will, 
or which he intends to, prevail upon, 
indoctrinate, convert, induce, or in any 
other way influence a recipient or any 
section of the public within the United 
States with reference to the political or 
public interests, policies, or relations of 
a government of a foreign country or a 
foreign political party or with reference 
to the foreign policies of the United 
States or promote in the United States 
racial, religious, or social dissensions. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Vermont has expired. 

Mr. MEYER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. My 
question is this: As I read that defini- 
tion, I recall I used to read the London 

Economist. Now somebody is sending me 
a French magazine. It seems almost im- 


Mr. 
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possible for me to read any publica- 
tion coming from a foreign country, 
whether official or unofficial, without 
being in some respect influenced with 
respect to my thinking. 

Mr. MEYER. Does the gentleman 
mean that almost anything could be 
construed to be political propaganda, de- 
pending upon who is making the de- 
termination? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I think 
that would be the case. I would go fur- 
ther and ask the gentleman's comment 
in regard to section 209, page 5, lines 17 
and 18. It seems to me the Congress 
is tying the hands of the President. 
Control of political propaganda is not a 
large field of job opportunities, and the 
number of men who may have such 
qualifications might be limited. I do not 
remember seeing in other laws such a 
tight definition of who may be ap- 
pointed. 

Are we not also running the risk of 
converting any foreign publication by 
later interpretation into “political 
propaganda”? The Constitution says 
that Congress shall pass no law inter- 
fering with the freedom of the press and 
freedom of speech. It seems to me that 
we transgress the constitutional limita- 
tion in approving such broad language 
as this. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. MEYER. 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. SCHERER. Does the gentleman 
understand that the legislation in our bill 
changes the definition of political propa- 
ganda as contained in the Foreign Regis- 
tration Act of 1938? All this does is to 
provide that it shall be properly labeled. 

Mr. MEYER. I would like to answer 
the gentleman’s statement. It is true, 
as you say, but I would say to the gentle- 
man there are many scientific articles 
that probably would be clear, but I re- 
member quite definitely when a Russian 
biologist advanced a certain theory deal- 
ing with heredity, and at that time this 
was broadly labeled as propaganda. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEYER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I know the gentle- 
man does not want his earlier statement 
misunderstood in which he quoted from 
this amendment, and quoted to the 
effect: 

It shall be unlawful for any person within 
the United States who is an agent of a 
foreign country and required to register to 
import or cause to be imported 


And if my memory serves me correctly 
the gentleman stopped there. The gen- 
tleman recognizes, I am sure, that the 
balance of the sentence includes the 
proviso— 


Unless there shall be this registration and 
this identification. 


I yield to the gentle- 


And I am sure the gentleman under- 
stands this is not a flat prohibition, it is 
a prohibition unless certain requirements 
are met, Iam sure the gentleman wants 
the Recor to be very clear on that point. 

Mr. MEYER. I would like it to be, and 
I think the gentleman is correct. 

But the point involved is that it is 
already so. To get some information 
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now, this.clause makes it all the more 
difficult. Ido not care who you stop from 
sending material that we do not want, 
but I object to this prohibition applied to 
what I believe it could be applied to; 
namely, many legitimate sources of in- 
formation, 

Mr. JOHANSEN. The gentleman 
acknowledges that this prohibition is 
conditioned by this matter of labeling. 

Mr. MEYER. Absolutely, absolutely. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Vermont has expired. 

Mr. MEYER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ROOSEVELT. ] 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise just to ask one or two questions and 
to make one comment. May I ask the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee whether it is the legislative intent of 
the committee that the definition of po- 
litical propaganda which is contained 
not in the act which we are amending 
but in the Foreign Registration Act—is 
it the intent of the committee that that 
definition shall apply to this act? 

Mr. WALTER. Actually what this 
proposes—and I am sure everyone who 
expressed opposition knows it—this does 
nothing at all to existing law. It merely 
adds one thing; namely, that it is not 
necessary to prove that the organization 
disseminating the information is sub- 
sidized in whole or in part by a foreign 
government. That is all it does; and 
what you have been talking about and 
what the gentleman from Vermont has 
been talking about is entirely irrelevant; 
it has nothing to do with the proposed 
amendment. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Would the distin- 
guished gentleman then tell me also on 
page 6, in order that the legislative in- 
tent of the committee may be clear, 
whether the last sentence with reference 
to this new office which is being set up: 
“and he shall perform such other func- 
tions as the Secretary may prescribe,” 
is that intended to mean only such as is 
already a part, as legislatively described, 
of the Secretary’s duties? 

Mr. WALTER. Of course that is the 
intent; and the only reason the commit- 
tee felt it was desirable to spell out its 
application was because we did not feel 
that the occupant of this position as 
liaison officer ought to be purely a poli- 
tician. We were hoping it would be 
somebody who was conversant in this 
field so that no possible injustice could 
be done to anyone, 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I certainly thank 
the chairman. I am sure we do not want 
to go to the extent—which I am sure 
would be abhorrent to most Americans— 
as to make this a form of censorship. 

May I also ask you, sir, because I 
think perhaps inadvertently in your re- 
marks you made the statement that the 
State of California following up the in- 
vestigations that had been made as the 
result of material supplied by the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, had 
fired certain California teachers because 
of their affiliations. My question is: “Do 
you have effective proof such firings as 
took place of those who had been sub- 
penaed were based on grounds of the 
Communist affiliations? The specific 
reason was not given, as a matter of 
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fact. Therefore it would be perhaps 
unfair to label them as Communists un- 
less such specific reason had been given. 

Mr. WALTER. I will say for the bene- 
fit of the gentleman from California 
that not one single subpena was issued 
for any people connected with the school 
system of the State of California who was 
not an identified Communist; and the 
people who were discharged from their 
employment were discharged by the sev- 
eral school districts of the State of Cali- 
fornia based entirely on the result of 
independent inquiries conducted by the 
school districts. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. However, may I 
specifically say that the gentleman has 
not answered my question. My question 
was: Did the State of California or any 
other local institution say that their fir- 
ings were because of Communist activity 
on the part of the persons fired? 

Mr. WALTER. I do not know how to 
spell it out, but I was saying that every 
one of the individuals, of the hundred 
people subpenaed by the committee in 
any capacity, none of them was required 
to testify because of the intercession of 
the State of California; every single one 
of those people was identified at some 
time or other as being a Communist. 

The gentleman may want those kind 
of people to teach his children in Cali- 
fornia, but there are people who do not. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I would have to 
take the position that of the 100 named, 
well over 90 percent were not fired. 
Does that mean it was conclusively 
proven they were not Communists upon 
the very definition the gentleman has 
given? 

Mr. WALTER. It does not prove that 
at all. It simply proves that the school 
authorities were derelict in their duty 
or they did not make use of the infor- 
mation furnished. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. All I can say, 
then, is in that particular instance I 
would have to stand behind the school 
authorities of the State of California. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. MEYER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, this is a difficult bill for us to 
consider because it is primarily amend- 
ing other existing law. It goes into an 
area concerning which certainly the 
mood of the American people is this: If 
there is Communist propaganda coming 
in we would like it to be identified as 
such. But this bill refers not merely to 
Communist propaganda but to any po- 
litical propaganda. The bill refers to it 
in terms of a very broad definition; in- 
deed, it is so broad that while the intent 
may be as narrow as just stated by the 
chairman, the terms of the language of 
the bill which he reported to the House, 
put on the statute books a grant of au- 
thority which might well at some future 
time be used for proceedings far beyond 
the limited purpose to which he alludes. 

I therefore now find myself, Mr. 
Speaker, in the same position that I 
have found myself in once or twice here 
before. That is to say, as one who has 
taken an oath and affirmation to uphold 
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the Constitution against all enemies, for- 
eign or domestic, I must abide by the 
spirit of that Constitution. Therefore I 
must here register my protest against 
what I believe to be a proposed statute 
that is drawn so broadly as to transgress 
certainly on the spirit and quite possibly 
the letter of the Constitution itself. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, in response 
to an earlier question the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania indicated that tech- 
nical publications did not qualify as 
political propaganda. 

Mr. WALTER. May I ask the gentle- 
man, Does he know any case where legit- 
imate technical information has ever 
been questioned by the Justice Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. YATES. I know of none. I was 
seeking an answer to what is within the 
purview of the definition. My question is 
now addressed to subparagraph (e) on 
page 4, and I should like to ask the gen- 
tleman as to whether or not publications 
from a foreign country, such as the Lon- 
don Economist or Manchester Guardian, 
for example, or other newspapers of that 
type, which contain articles about Rus- 
sia, or other Communist countries, and 
which might be construed by some 
stretch of the imagination to be brought 
within the purview of the definition of 
political propaganda in the act to which 
the gentleman referred in his answer to 
the gentleman from Colorado, and 
whether this section is intended to cover 
such newspaper or magazine articles, 

Mr. WALTER. Well, if the Christian 
Science Monitor is a Communist publi- 
cation, then the London Economist is. 
That is the only answer I can give. 

Mr. YATES. I submit the gentleman 
has not answered my question. This 
section is about a person not within the 
United States who uses the U.S. mails or 
some other governmental instrumental- 
ity. The Christian Science Monitor is 
published in this country. I am talk- 
ing about a foreign publication which 
does use the U.S. mails, for instance, a 
newspaper. Is it the intent of this sec- 
tion to include such a publication? 

Mr. WALTER. Of course not. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. In ear- 
lier comment, Mr. Chairman, I asked a 
question which I now ask of you. On 
page 5, lines 17 through 19, you specify, 
“The Director shall be a citizen of the 
United States, qualified by at least 5 
years’ experience in the import control 
of political propaganda.” Could you 
give the House some indication as to 
how many persons might qualify for ap- 
pointment by the President under the 
language? 

Mr. WALTER. I should say 51, off- 
hand. That is all I can say. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Fifty- 
one separate persons? 

Mr. WALTER. At least 51 should 
qualify. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Who 
would qualify under this act? 

Mr. WALTER. That is right. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I thank 
the gentleman for that answer. 


I yield 
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Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. SCHERER]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHERER. Yes; for a brief state- 
ment? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I 
wanted to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee if the opposition to this bill comes 
from substantially the same group and 
on the same theory that led the opposi- 
tion to the creation of the committee and 
all of its subsequent activities. 

Mr. SCHERER. I will answer that— 


yes. 
Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I want 


his answer. What does the chairman 
say? 

Mr. WALTER. I have no way of 
knowing. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Do you 
know? 
ae SCHERER. I refuse to yield fur- 

er. 

Mr. Speaker, numerous hearings con- 
ducted by the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities reveal that approximately 
10 million pieces of Communist propa- 
ganda is coming into the United States 
from behind the Iron Curtain each year. 
Now, this propaganda is not only printed 
in English but in 13 different languages, 
and it is directed to different nationality 
groups throughout the United States. 
The evidence was clear that whenever 
the Russian propaganda machine wanted 
a certain nationality group within the 
United States to take a certain position 
on a current political issue, that particu- 
lar nationality group was flooded with 
Communist propaganda directed to that 
issue. 

Now, as has been said, this legislation 
in nowise prohibits this propaganda 
from continuing to come into the United 
States through the U.S. mails. It merely 
says that it shall be labeled as was con- 
templated by the Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Act of 1938 so that when a person 
gets the material he will know where it 
comes from, just the same as our pure 
food and drug law requires that we must 
label certain drugs as being poisonous, so 
that the individual can evaluate the 
propaganda better and know its source. 
This is all this bill is designed to do. 

The question is raised: What kind of 
propaganda do we want to comply with 
the Foreign Agents Registration Act? 
Here is a piece (of propaganda) that was 
part of the evidence in the hearings in 
Buffalo. Thousands of these pamphlets 
were sent into the United States in 10 
different languages. But listen to some 
of the propaganda. This is the type of 
vicious propaganda we are talking 
about—that we want properly labeled. 
This was printed not years ago but in 
1959, and it came out of Peking, China. 
Listen to this: 

American imperialists have committed 
atrocities unprecedented in the history of 
mankind in their aggressive war in Korea. 


They haye massacred at random innocent 
people in North Korea. 


Now, we do not believe this tripe, but 
it is printed in different languages all 
over the world for the purpose of creat- 
ing ill will and hatred toward the United 
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States. They do not talk about atroci- 


ties committed during the Korean war; 


they talk about alleged atrocities com- 
mitted since the Korean war. This is 
what it says: 
DATA ON ATROCITIES OF U.S, ARMY IN 
SOUTH KOREA 

The atrocities of the US. Army in South 
Korea have been steadily increasing since 
the armistice. 


Then they talk about “raping and kill- 
ing women” by boys in the armed serv- 
ices. Then in another part of this pam- 
phlet they say: 

On February 25, 1958, in Poopyung, two 
U.S. officers and one corporal ruthlessly tor- 
tured a Korean boy, nailed him into a wooden 
box, and carried him away by a helicopter. 


This is the type of propaganda com- 
ing into this country, millions and mil- 
lions of pieces of it a year, and, because 
the Communists have developed tech- 
niques for avoiding the requirements in 
the 1938 Foreign Agents’ Registration 
Act, which requires that this propaganda 
be labeled, it gets into the country un- 
labeled. All we are trying to do is to 
plug up the loopholes so that the spirit 
and intent of the Foreign Agents’ Regis- 
tration Act, which has been on the books 
since 1938, will be complied with by the 
Communist propaganda machine. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHERER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Will the gentleman 
state to whom this type of propaganda 
is addressed in this country? 

Mr. SCHERER. This propaganda is 
sent largely to people who have connec- 
tions behind the Iron Curtain, who have 
relatives there, who have come from 
there. Much of this type of propaganda, 
which is printed in the slick-paper-cov- 
ered type magazine, and which is subtle, 
is directed to colleges and universities. 
This magazine was sent to us by a pro- 
fessor of one of our leading universities. 
He himself said something must be done 
in order that the American people will be 
alerted to the fact that this type of 
material is actually political propaganda. 

Mr. Speaker, since my time is limited, 
I include an article on this subject which 
I wrote for the magazine American 
Opinion: 

AND THE GERMS COME BY THE MILLIONS 

The second example is even more signifi- 
cant. Today there are coming into this 
country each year through the U.S. mail 
approximately 10 million pieces of subtle, 
effective Communist propaganda from Iron 
Curtain countries and Communist centers 
located in friendly nations. Let me de- 
scribe one of a series of almost identical 
Committee hearings dealing with Commu- 
nist political propaganda, held in a few of 
the 45 ports of entry for mail in the United 
States. 

Our committee met in Buffalo in October 
of last year. On the courtroom floor were 
dozens of large sacks of mail directed to the 
Buffalo area which came from behind the 
Iron Curtain. Sacks were opened at random 
and their contents dumped on the tables. 
Eighty percent of the mail in those sacks 
was pro-Russian propaganda in one form or 
another, emanating from Communist coun- 
tries, addressed to people in the Buffalo com- 
munity. Part of this propaganda, printed in 
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eleven different languages, is directed to 
various nationality groups; often to indi- 
viduals who have migrated to the United 
States from satellite nations, or who have 
families still living under the Kremlin’s heel. 
The propaganda is cleverly and subtly pre- 
sented in magazines, newspapers, 
pamphlets which, from a casual perusal, do 
not reveal the poison they contain. Ex- 
pensive magazines, comparable in size and 
format to our Life and Look, are sent free, 
or sell for only a small fraction of the cost 
of printing. They are obviously subsidized 
by the Communist propaganda agencies, 
since they carry no advertising whatsoever. 
The U.S, Information Agency testified that 
the boys in the Kremlin are spending ap- 
proximately $3 billion a year on all forms 
of Communist propaganda, directed to every 
country in the world. Exactly what por- 
tion of this amount the comrades spend 
for the edification of the people of the 
United States is in the process of being de- 
termined. However, these bright-colored 
pictorial magazines, newspapers, and seem- 
ingly innocuous pamphlets, containing arti- 
cles bearing attractive titles, are at this very 
moment being shipped into this country in 
huge quantities and at an accelerated rate. 


THE DEAD RED HERRING 


Those who want you to believe that the 
Communist Party is shattered, ineffective, 
and dying, and that the investigating com- 
mittees are beating a dead horse for head- 
lines, point to the recent folding up of the 
Daily Worker to sustain their charges. But 
the Daily Worker's demise was not a nat- 
ural death. It was a well-planned suicide. 
The Daily Worker for years boldly carried 
the Communist line. It was the source of 
valuable information for both the FBI and 
the committees. Old issues carried the Com- 
munist activities of a long list of now indig- 
nant ahd self-righteous brethren who are 
today attempting to destroy or to handcuff 
the Bureau and the congressional investigat- 
ing committees. The Daily Worker of yes- 
terday was coming out of the archives too 
often to haunt these fellow travelers, 

It is obvious that self-preservation, and not 
the Communists’ pious interest in the preser- 
vation of the so-called civil rights of their 
fellow citizens, has prompted their recent 
tawdry efforts to cut off the appropriations 
for the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. So let’s not be too jubilant over the 
Daily Worker’s sham burial rites. The con- 
spiracy has only switched fts strategy by 
flooding this country with more subtle prop- 
aganda. 

The evidence at the hearings shows that 
when the Communists want to influence the 
attitude of certain nationality groups in this 
country on current political and other issues 
there appears a rash of concentrated mail- 
ings to these groups, carrying the Commu- 
nist line on the issue. 


AND THE LIVE LEECHES 


As I have said, people who receive these 
mailings are often those who have fied Iron 
Curtain countries and settled in the United 
States, or who have families and relatives in 
those countries. They become greatly dis- 
turbed when they find that the Communists 
know their addresses in the United States. 
Many were so upset that they changed their 
residences and their names. Some became 
panic stricken when, within a few weeks 
thereafter, similar mailings arrived bearing 
their new addresses and their changed names. 

Our committee determined how these ad- 
dresses were obtained by the oversea Com- 
munist propagandists. The findings illus- 
trate how effective one Communist can be. 
The argument made by the leftwing that 
there is nothing to fear because there are 
so few Communists in the United States 
is again negated. Here is-one method used. 
A member of the Communist Party joins, 
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say, & Polish singing society. His Commu- 
nist connections, of course, are unknown to 
the members of the group. He surrepti- 
tiously obtains the mailing list of the or- 
ganization. One of his obligations to the 
Communist conspiracy is fulfilled when he 
sneaks that list behind the Iron Curtain. 

Let me give you a few excerpts from the 
record of the hearings which indicate how 
these people feel about the material they 
receive. In order to protect them, the tran- 
script of the hearings does not contain their 
names and addresses. 

A woman writes to a postal official as 
follows: 

“Lately I have been receiving propaganda 
from abroad. I do not know who sent my 
name in or how they found my address. 
Please return this material. My husband 
and I do not want trouble with this Govern- 
ment.” 

One person begs: Please do not let these 
things pass through. I do not need this 
smelly stuff.” 

A former resident of Berlin has this to say: 

“I would like to advise you that I do 
not want any mail sent to me sealed from 
Berlin. This is a black, dirty Communist 
Party literature to return us new Americans 
to our native countries. I am loyal to my 
new home, the U.S.A., and do not want to 
hear any of that kind of literature. Please 
destroy all that.” 

A group of displaced persons wrote as 
follows: 

“We, the displaced persons. been getting 
by mail Communist p da here in five 
different languages, First it started with 
small sheets, now they are mailing large 
printed sheets over every other month call- 
ing us back, it is our duty to be back in 
your own country. * * * We shorten the 
working hours and raise the pay 30 percent, 
don’t slave there, they don’t want you there 
where you are now slaving your life out. 

“We are very sorry we cannot give our 
names and addresses in this letter; we are 
in fear of danger same as five Russian sea- 
men being kidnapped from here, most of us 
are as citizen now. * * * All we ask kindly 
to stop the propaganda mail over 
so we can live peacefully; we don't want 
their propaganda here and we don't want 
to be victims.” 

A professor at one of our universities, as 
late as January 10 of this year, wrote to the 
committee in part as follows: 

“I am enclosing a bit of East German lit- 
erary work. It is to be assumed that it is 
being circulated in appreciable quantity in 
this country by mail. * * * 

“I am concerned about the influence of 
this propaganda upon the average person in 
this country. While one may argue that no 
red-blooded American could ever be affected 
by this literature, it is my experience that 
it requires more than an ordinary degree of 
sophistication in these matters to become 
fully aware of the presumptuousness of this 
magazine. 

“This is obviously a government-subsidized 
venture; no East German publisher is in a 
position to finance this grade of translation 
which, by Iron Curtain standards, is of ex- 
cellent graphic quality. They take unfair 
advantage of the absence of censorship by 
the U.S. mail to further their shady cause, 
which is to cast doubt upon the US. posi- 
tion toward Russia. They provide additional 
eyewash for those who are eager to forget 
the Hungarian struggle for freedom, and to 
break down American morale by ‘proving’ 
that the Russians aren’t so bad after 
all. s». „ 

“This is sneaky business. * * * The mag- 
azine I am enclosing was mailed to my ad- 
dress at an institute of higher learning, and 
the expectation is quite obviously to get wide 
circulation in a group of comparatively high 
intelligence. * * * It is an example of the 
new twist in Red psychological warfare. * * * 
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“The stuff is poisonous and, even if the 
reader is critical, too many of the facts are 
out of his reach. Maybe some education by 
your committee of potential recipients of 
such propaganda would help.” 


POISON FOR THE GULLIBLE 


Of course, I would not want to lead you 
to believe that the propaganda is directed 
solely to nationality groups and those who 
have ties in Iron Curtain countries. In fact, 
only a small percentage of the total prop- 
aganda coming through the mails is devoted 
to this group. Of the more than 1,000 dif- 
ferent types of these periodicals which come 
to our shores each year, the great mass is 
printed in English and goes to native-born 
Americans; to our libraries, colleges, semi- 
naries, and to people with extreme leftwing 
propensities who are in positions to mold 
American opinion. 

There is another facet to this Communist 
propaganda offensive. Some months ago the 
country was flooded with what purported to 
be scientific radio journals from the Soviet 
Union. Great prominence was given in these 
journals to a quiz for ham radio operators. 
A series of prizes were offered to the winners, 

It is significant that, after the contestant 
had answered the questions, which in them- 
selves were filled with propaganda, he was 
asked to give his address, the call letters of 
his radio station, and other pertinent infor- 
mation about his activities as a ham opera- 
tor. It would be presumptous for me to de- 
tail how highly valuable such information 
is, not only to the propagandists but also to 
the Russian secret police. 

Our postal and customs officials testified 
that of the tremendous number who par- 
ticipated in this contest, several thousand 
won “the second prize.” It was a copy of a 
publication entitled “Radio Moscow.” The 
Communists certainly got a lot of mileage 
out of the rubles spent on this one. 


AND LIES FOR THE INNOCENT 


Perhaps the most revealing development 
was brought to light in hearings at New 
York. These hearings were being held a few 
months after the Hungarian revolution. One 
of the exhibits was a magazine dated a few 
months before the Hungarian freedom 
fighters rebelled against Communist oppres- 
sion. It was published in Hungary, but 
printed in English, and widely distributed in 
the United States. 

It was interesting to read, immediately 
after the revolution, from this propaganda 
sheet printed immediately before the revolu- 
tion, how the Hungarian people were happy 
and content and how they were prospering 
under the Communist regime, This piece of 
propaganda was done so cleverly that, had 
not the revolution and subsequent Russian 
atrocities taken place, thousands of Amer- 
icans, particularly those of Hungarian ex- 
traction, would have been duly convinced of 
the alleged success of a benevolent Commu- 
nist regime in Hungary. 

SHOULD BE LABELED 

Some readers will ask what legislative pur- 
pose, other than exposing this phase of the 
cold war, did the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities have in making the in- 
vestigations and holding the hearings I have 
been discussing in this article. 

Under the first amendment of the Con- 
stitution, which prohibits interference with 
freedom of speech and the press, these pub- 
lications cannot be banned. The commit- 
tee had no thought of attempting to do so. 
We do, however, have a law known as the 
Foreign Agents’ Registration Act, which re- 
quires that all political and subversive prop- 
aganda coming from abroad must be prop- 
erly labeled so that the recipient will know 
the source and nature of the material. Our 
pure food and drug laws require that bot- 
tles and packages containing certain foods 
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and medicines, especially poison, must be la- 
beled as to content. If the law requires that 
poison which may go into our stomachs 
must be clearly identified, it certainly should 
require that poison for the mind be also 
unmistakably labeled. 

While the Foreign Agents’ Registration Act 
apparently requires proper labeling, the 
loopholes and weaknesses are such that our 
customs and postal officials testified that 
they never saw one piece of the propaganda 
I have been talking about so labeled, except 
that which was sent to the Library of Con- 
gress, embassies, and other agencies of Gov- 
ernment. 

The straw of absurdity that broke the 
camel's back of patience in these hearings 
was the development of the fact that the 
taxpayers of the United States, who at pres- 
ent are subsidizing our tremendous postal 
deficit, help to pay the heavy cost of deliver- 
ing this propaganda which would destroy us. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. SCHERER] has 
expired. All time has expired. 

The question is, Will the House sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill? 

Mr. WALTER, Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 395, nays 3, not voting 33, as 
follows: 

[Roll No. 184] 


YEAS—395 
Abbitt Burke, Mass. Fino 
Abernethy Burleson Fisher 
Adair Byrne, Pa. Flood 
Addonizio Byrnes, Wis. Flynn 
rt Cahill Flynt 
Alexander Canfield Fogarty 
Alford Cannon Foley 
Alger Carnahan Forand 
Allen Casey Ford 
Andersen, Cederberg Forrester 
Minn Celler Fountain 
Andrews Chamberlain Frazier 
Anfuso Chelf Frelinghuysen 
Arends Chenoweth Friedel 
Ashmore Chiperfield Fulton 
Aspinall Church Gallagher 
Auchincloss Clark Garmatz 
Avery Coad Gary 
Ayres Coffin Gathings 
Bailey Cohelan Gavin 
Baker Collier George 
Baldwin Colmer Giaimo 
Barden Conte Gilbert 
Cook Glenn 
Barrett Cooley Goodell 
Barry Corbett Granahan 
Bass, N.H Cramer Gray 
Bass, Tenn Cunningham Green, Oreg. 
Bates Curtin Green, Pa. 
Becker Curtis, Mass. rifin 
Beckworth Curtis, Mo. Griffiths 
Belcher Daddario Gross 
Bennett, Fla. Dague Gubser 
Bennett, Mich. Daniels Hagen 
Bentley Davis, Ga. Haley 
Berry Delaney Halleck 
Betts Dent Halpern 
Blatnik Denton Hardy 
Blitch Derounian Hargis 
Devine Harmon 
Boland Harris 
Bolton Dingel Harrison 
Bonner Dixon Hays 
Bosch Donohue Healey 
Bow Dooley Hechler 
Boykin Dorn, N.Y Hemphill 
Brademas Dorn, S. C Henderson 
Bray Dowdy Herlong 
Breeding Downing Hiestand 
Brewster Doyle Hoeven 
Brock Dulski Hoffman, III 
Brooks, La. Dwyer Hoffman, Mich 
Brooks, Tex. Edmondson Hogan 
Broomfield Elliott Holland 
Brown, Ga. Everett Holt 
Brown, Mo. Evins Holtzman 
Brown, Ohio Fallon Horan 
Broyhill Farbstein Hosmer 
Buckley Fascell Huddleston 
Budge Feighan Hull 
Burke, Ky. Fenton Ikard 


Inouye Milliken Santangelo 
Irwin Mills Saund 
Jackson Min: Saylor 
Jarman Moeller Schenck 
Jennings Monagan Scherer 
Jensen Montoya Schneebeli 
Johansen Moore Schwengel 
Johnson, Calif. Moorhead ott 
Johnson, Md, Morgan Selden 
Johnson, Wis, Morris, N. Mex. Shelley 
Jonas Morris, Okla. Sheppard 
Jones, Ala. Moss Shipley 
Jones, Mo Moulder Short 
Judd Multer Sikes 
Karsten Mumma Siler 
Karth Murphy Simpson 
Kasem Natcher Sisk 
Kastenmeier Nelsen Slack 
K ix Smith, Calif. 
Kee Norblad Smith, Iowa 
Keith O'Brien, Ill Smith, Miss. 
Kelly O'Brien, N.Y. Smith, Va. 
Keogh O'Hara, III Spence 
Kilday O'Hara, Mich. Springer 
Kilgore O'Konski Staggers 
King, Calif O'Neill Steed 
King, Utah Osmers Stratton 
Kitchin Ostertag Stubblefield 
Kluczynski Passman Sullivan 
Knox Patman Taber 
Kyl Pelly Taylor, N.C. 
Lafore Perkins Teague, Calif. 
Laird Pfost Teller 
Landrum Philbin Thomas 
Lane Pilcher Thompson, N.J. 
Langen Pillion Thompson, Tex. 
Lankford Pirnie Thomson, Wyo. 
Latta Poage Thornberry 
Lennon Poff Toll 
Lesinski Porter Tollefson 
Levering Powell Trimble 
Libonati Preston Tuck 
Lindsay Price Udall 
Lipscomb Prokop Ullman 

r Pucinski 
McCormack Quie Van Pelt 
McCulloch Quigley Van Zandt 
McDonough Rabaut Vinson 
McDowell Rains Wainwright 
McFall Randall Wallhauser 
McGinley Ray Walter 
McGovern Reece, Tenn. Wampler 
McIntire Rees, Kans Watts 
McMillan Reuss Weaver 
Macdonald Rhodes, Ariz. Weis 
Machrowicz Rhodes, Pa. Westland 
Mack Rlehlman n 
Madden Riley Whitener 
Mahon Rivers, Alaska Whitten 
Mailliard Roberts Widnall 
Marshall Robison Wier 
Martin Rodino Williams 
Mason Rogers, Colo. Wilson 
Matthews 3 Winstead 
May Rogers, Tex. Wolf 
Meader Rooney Wright 
Merrow Roosevelt Yates 
Metcalf Rostenkowski Young 
Michel Roush Younger 
Miller, Clem Rutherford Zablocki 
Miller, N.Y. St. George Zelenko 

NAYS—3 

Johnson, Colo. Kowalski Meyer 


NOT VOTING—33 


Anderson, Hébert Norrell 

Mont. Hess Oliver 
Ashley Holifield Rivers, S.C. 
Baring Kilburn Rogers, Mass. 
Baumhart Kirwan Smith, Kans. 
Bolling McSween Taylor, N.Y. 
Bowles Magnuson Teague, Tex. 
Davis, Tenn. Miller, Thompson, La. 
Dawson George P Vanik 
Derwinski Mitchell Willis 
Durham Morrison Withrow 
Grant Murray 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Hess. 

Mr. Holifield with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Baumhart. 

Mr. Willis with Mrs. Rogers of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Taylor, 

Mr, Oliver with Mr. Derwinskl. 
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Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. Smith 
of Kansas. 
Mr. Ashley with Mr. Withrow. 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, like many of my colleagues in 
the House, I have been watching with 
great interest the action on social se- 
curity amendments in the other body. 

Of course, I was pleased that the Sen- 
ate version of H.R. 12580 retains the pro- 
vision eliminating the age 50 requirement 
for eligibility under the disability insur- 
ance program, since my own bill, H.R. 
917, was directed at this needed change 
in the law. 

The proposed reduction in the retire- 
ment age from 65 to 62 years for men 
and the increase in the outside earnings 
limitation to $1,800 a year, are also 
worthwhile amendments which I have 
urged for many years. 

It is regrettable that a number of 
liberalizing amendments contained in 
the House bill were eliminated by the 
Senate Finance Committee, including 
those provisions improving the unem- 
ployment compensation system. How- 
ever, Iam hopeful that floor amendments 
in the other body may restore these 
important provisions. 

Mr. Speaker, the greatest disappoint- 
ment in the Senate Finance Committee 
version of H.R. 12580 was the failure to 
provide for an adequate and workable 
program to provide medical care for the 
aged within the established social secu- 
rity system. 

I hope that some action will be taken 
in regard to catastrophic illness, the 
cost of which is a heavy burden on many 
families in the Nation, particularly 
among our aged citizens. Social justice 
calls for legislation to ease the burden of 
catastrophic illness, which often wipes 
out a lifetime of savings and toil for 
Many of our citizens. Home, farms, 
Possessions, are often lost in the strug- 
gle to meet the rising costs of medical 
care during a serious illness, or for hos- 
pital, nursing home or institutional care. 
These bring severe hardship and depri- 
vation to many citizens and families. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the other body 
will reject the administration’s repug- 
nant “pauper’s oath” approach to this 
problem and adopt a genuine, realistic 
program to deal with the problem of 
catastrophic illness of such vital con- 
cern to the old people of America. 


THE COURAGEOUS AMERICANS: A 
STORY OF A DAY AND A MAN, THE 
HONORABLE DANIEL K. INOUYE 
Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, I take this 

occasion to ask unanimous consent to 

insert in the Recorp at this point a very 
interesting article written a week ago 
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Sunday by Mr. Fletcher Knebel in which 
he outlined in detail the many exploits 
of our distinguished colleague here in 
the House, the Representative of the 
great State of Hawaii, DANIEL K. INOUYE. 
I am sure you will enjoy reading this 
article as I enjoyed reading it, and I 
think it is well worth the time spent in 
reading it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

The article follows: 


THE COURAGEOUS AMERICANS 
(By Fletcher Knebel) 
(Part 2 of a series on World War II) 

It was April 21, 1945, in north Italy and 
the war was almost over. The day opened 
bright and clear. Only a few clouds flecked 
the early morning sky, and a fresh breeze 
plucked at the buds of trees on the small 
mountains that lay before Aulla, gateway 
to the Po Valley. 

“Nice day for a walk,” thought 2d Lt. 
Dante. K. Inovye of Honolulu, Hawail. 

Like many soldiers who found themselves 
on the Italian peninsula that morning, Dan 
INOUYE appeared somewhat out of place in 
the cynical business of mass killing called 
war. He weighed 120 pounds, stood only 
5 feet 6. And his round, brown face wore 
an expression of almost cherubic innocence. 

Danny INOUYE was 20 years old, son of a 
Honolulu clerk. He had volunteered for the 
infantry 2 years before and had been fighting 
in Italy and southern France for almost a 
year. He had been commissioned from the 
ranks on the battlefield and had been 
wounded once. This day he was promoted to 
first lieutenant by distant orders, but was not 
to learn of the new rank for several weeks. 

It was shortly after dawn that INOUYE and 
25 men of the 3d platoon, E company, 442d 
regimental combat team, crawled out of their 
valley foxholes. They stretched, hunched, 
and flexed arms and legs to get the night 
chill from their bones. As they munched 
morning field rations, all was quiet. Wisps 
of mist floated through the sheltered ravine 
where they had hidden for the night. 


FIRE FROM THE HILLS 

Inouye tramped back a mile or so to com- 
pany headquarters to get his orders for the 
day. By the time he returned to his men 
and spread his topographical map on the 
ground, the big guns had begun to belch 
from the rugged hills where the enemy, Ger- 
man troops of the 361st panzer grenadier 
regiment, manned machinegun nests behind 
rocks and bushes, 

The climax of the long, bitter Italian 
campaign was nearing. It had begun Sep- 
tember 9, 1943, when Americans of Gen. 
Mark Clark’s 5th Army had waded ashore 
at Salerno, far to the south, just above the 
instep of the Italian boot. 

It had taken 589 days for the British 
Eighth Army and the American Fifth to slog 
their way up the narrow peninsula from 
Salerno to the heights before the Po Valley, 
a distance of 340 miles. On a few rare days 
the columns had raced ahead 5 to 10 miles. 
For weeks their advance had been measured 
in feet and yards. In all, they had averaged 
less than eix-tenths of a mile a day advanc- 
ing against the stubborn troops of Hitler's 
Reich. 

Behind lay the bloody Anzio beachhead, 
where the spirits of men slowly dissolved 
under the persistent whine of shells and the 
thunder of daily bombing raids. Behind lay 
the Rapido River, little more than a stream, 
which became a liquid slaughterhouse where 
America lost 1,681 killed, wounded, and miss- 
ing in less than a day. 

Behind lay Cassino and its path of bodies 
to the famous abbey. Behind, indeed, lay 
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32,000 dead men from the polyglot allied 
armies of Americans, British, Poles, French, 
Brazilians, and a few Italians who fought 
northward. 

It had cost the Allies almost 190,000 men 
killed, wounded, and missing to come a dis- 
tance not as far as that from Pittsburgh to 
Chicago. The Germans had lost almost 
double that number in this strange war 
within a war, an almost forgotten conflict 
that flashed into the headlines only sporadi- 
cally—as when the American troops marched 
into Rome. 

AN UNINSPIRING WAR 


It was a dreary war of the M's, of moun- 
tains, mud, mules, mortars, machineguns, 
mines, and malaria. In the summer, the 
sun turned heavy GI battle togs into soggy, 
stinking receptacles of body sweat. In the 
rain and brutal cold of winter, men shivered 
in foxholes and trenchfoot dragged thou- 
sands out of the lines. 

In some actions, such as the allied drive 
through the heavily fortified Gothic line, 
olive groves and vineyards were battered 
into a terrain resembling a Salvador Dali 
painting. Snipers shot from hilltop mon- 
asteries. Hundreds of Italian villages were 
left with only grotesque shells where homes 
had huddled together. 

Morale was always a problem. The allied 
high strategy called for General Clark to pin 
down the maximum number of German 
troops, thus diverting them from northern 
and southern France and later from the de- 
fense of Germany itself. For the job, Clark 
was given enough men and arms for a death 
struggle, but not enough for quick and de- 
cisive victory. Every GI knew this, if only 
intuitively. Men felt they had been marked 
for sacrifice the day they walked ashore in 
Italy. 

But in one unit, the 442d combat team, 
morale had never been a headache to higher 
echelons. The men of the 442d were Nisei, 
Japanese-Americans. Almost all were volun- 
teers who sought to dissipate, in the heat 
of battle, the cloud that the Japanese at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor had settled on their 
names. They were Americans of Japanese 
ancestry, most of them from Hawaii, but 
also drawn from the big cities of the Ameri- 
can mainland. 

Many of their parents had been put in 
segregated camps after Pearl Harbor. To a 
man they felt the sting of such words as 
“traitor” and “spy.” When President Roose- 
velt authorized formation of a Nisei combat 
team in January 1943, they had rushed to 
enlist. They had trained for a year in camp 
Shelby, Miss., before being shipped to Italy. 

Up the boot of Italy, with a brief spurt 
of fighting in southern France—where they 
rescued a lost Texas battalion—the Nisei 
had accumulated more than 3,500 wounds 
and won more than 1,000 medals for bravery. 
Under the “go for broke“ slogan, the 442d 
had committed about 8,500 men to battle. 
Some of these had withdrawn from outposts 
under orders. Never had any of them turned 
and run. 


ANOTHER DAY, ANOTHER HILL 


Like other GI's of the 5th Army, the 
Nisei fought a war of small units. Almost 
every day seemed the same. A platoon 
marched up a hill under withering machine- 
gun fire and heavy artillery barrage. Fear 
gnawed at every stomach. Men dropped 
screaming. 

Then the hill was taken and they bur- 
rowed into the ground for the night. To- 
morrow, another hill, another day of fear. 

And so April 21 was another day. Lieu- 
tenant INovyE pointed ahead to the objec- 
tive, the rocky crest of Mount Marciaso. 
It was about 2 miles distant, and between 
lay two somewhat lower peaks that had to 
be crossed. The platoon began its march 
at 9 am., first Indian file and then spread 
out in a line, with several yards between 
each man. 
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Dan InovyE, who had been a freshman 
pre-med student at the University of Hawaii 
when he volunteered, now carried almost 
100 pounds of gear on his slight frame. To 
his waist was strapped a .45 pistol, a heavy 
bag of hand grenades and a trench knife. 

Crooked in his right arm he carried a 
Thompson submachinegun. It wasn't 
regulation for a platoon leader, but INOUYE 
felt comfort in its firepower. To his back 
was strapped a walkie-talkie. The lieuten- 
ant had lost his battle jacket somewhere, 
and for the day’s fight he had borrowed a 
parka. The hood drooped down his back 
and the coat was too warm for the April 
morning. 

Inovyve’s helmet carried no officer’s bar. 
Germans loved to shoot officers first, and no 
man in his right mind intentionally made 
himself a target. However, INovye’s parka 
was mottled gray-green, camouflage style, 
and he stood out prominently from his men 
anyway. 

The little band of men walked slowly, cau- 
tiously over the first small, undefended peak. 
By noon, they had started up the second 
incline, ever so slowly, a step at a time. 
InovyeE spoke into his walkie-talkie, calling 
for close artillery support. The American 
self-propelled guns to his rear opened up at 
once, laying down a barrage only 100 yards in 
front of the slowly advancing men. For sey- 
eral months now, the coordination of artillery 
and infantry had been almost miraculous in 
its pinpoint accuracy. The men winced with 
the explosion of each friendly shell, but the 
curtain of fire was their shield. 


A SILENCE IN THE SUN 


“It’s the kind of support an infantryman 
dreams about,” thought Inouye, very proud 
of the precision. A few Germans on the 
lightly held second ridge retreated ahead of 
the platoon. 

Halfway up the final incline to Mount 
Marciaso’s peak, Inouye ordered the artillery 
to stop. The trajectory was such that the 
fire could reach no higher and a continuation 
would only wipe out the platoon. 

For the first minute after the guns ceased, 
an unearthly quiet prevailed. The sun was 
hot now, and every man was bathed in sweat 
as his nerves added extra heat to the body. 
The platoon moved forward at a crouch. 
One man remembered afterward that a bird 
twittered in that brief moment of silence. 
Then, suddenly, an angry chatter burst from 
the rocks ahead. 

IN oUrx felt a terrific jolt on his right side, 
between hip and ribs. It was as though a 
sparring partner had landed a solid blow to 
his midriff. The impact knocked him down, 
and he instinctively looked around to see 
who had punched him. Then, quickly, he 
felt all right. He got to his feet and began 
walking at the crouch again. 

His radioman and good friend, Pfc. John 
T. Suzuki, touched him on the shoulder from 
the rear. 

“Dan,” he said, you're bleeding.” 

Inouye looked down. Blood was oozing 
through his parka. The time was about 2:15 
p.m. Suzuki motioned his head to the rear. 
Lieutenant Ivovre, the flick of the head said, 
should drop out of line. INOUYE shook his 
own head and kept walking. He felt pretty 
good, unaware that a rifle bullet has passed 
clean through his middle, nicking the wall 
of the right kidney. 

Suddenly murderous machinegun fire burst 
from three positions, straight ahead and to 
the left. The Nisei flopped to the ground 
and quickly snaked on their bellies behind 
any protection they could find—a dip in the 
ground, a boulder, a tree trunk. 

For perhaps 30 seconds the slugs flew over- 
head. Inouye was weak with fear. His belly 
and face hugged the earth. It would be 
pleasant to record that in this moment of 
truth the young lieutenant evolved a rapid 
command decision as do the four-star gen- 
erals who commit great armies to battle. 
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Actually, only two thoughts raced through 
his mind. 


UPRIGHT IN A HAIL OF STEEL 


The first: “If this goes on another minute, 
we'll all die.“ The second: “Damn it, this is 
it. A leader can't run.” And then, almost 
without conscious thought, Dan INOUYE 
spotted the three focal points of the machine- 
gun fire and began to crawl toward the one 
directly ahead, pulling a grenade from the 
bag as he went. 

Suddenly, and again without being con- 
scious of having made a decision, he stood 
bolt upright in that hail of steel and ran 
toward the nearest machinegun, his sub- 
machinegun in his left hand, a grenade 
in his right. He felt like yelling, but his 
throat had no voice. A few yards ahead, 
very blurred, he could make out some sand- 
bags, a niche between two rocks and three 
helmets and a machinegun. He pulled the 
pin in the grenade, counted one, two, and let 
fly from his right hand in a looping lob. In 
the explosion, he could see a helmet bounce 
crazily out of the firing nest. 

Inouye, pulling another grenade from the 
bag, ran to his left. This time he got with- 
in 30 feet of another machinegun, bent on 
his left knee, pulled the pin, counted one, 
two and threw. He thought his aim was off, 
and even while the grenade was exploding he 
reached for a second one. Which one 
silenced the position—he never knew, but 
two Germans slumped dead over their gun. 

Another gun was firing, still further to his 
left. Im blessed, I'm blessed,” INOUYE 
thought as he ran toward it. They won't 
get me.” There was no fear now, only a 
welling of emotion that seemed to propel him 
forward. Again he knelt, pulled the pin and 
prepared to throw. He kept the spring 
handle gripped tight in his hand. Only after 
this was released could the grenade explode. 
Just as INOUYE pulled his right arm back for 
the throw, turning his body 90° away from 
the target, his side vision picked up a 
German soldier standing only about 12 feet 
from him. 


“WHY DOESN'T HE SHOOT ME?” 


The soldier stood amid a clump of bushes 
and his rifle pointed straight at INOUYE. 
The German was tall. His face was screwed 
up as he squinted down the barrel. At the 
end of the barrel was a brown blob. 

“He's shooting me with a rifle grenade,” 
thought Inovye, “what an inefficient way to 
kill a guy.” 

The German fired. The rifle grenade ex- 
plosion missed INourz's body, but it struck 
his elbow, spun him around and knocked 
him over. His right arm was shattered at the 
elbow. He looked wildly about for his gre- 
nade. To his surprise, it was locked tight 
in his fist, the spring handle still secure. 

As he lay on his back in terror, he could 
see the tall German methodically loading a 
second rifle grenade. Inouye loosened his 
grip on his machinegun with his left hand, 
reached over and pried the grenade out of 
his useless right hand. 

The German looked up from his reloading. 
“Why the hell doesn’t he shoot me, the 
stupe?” INOUYE asked himself. 

Inouye struggled to his feet, primed his 
grenade and threw left handed at the Ger- 
man just as the Nazi trooper was raising his 
loaded gun. The explosion seemed to lift 
the German bodily 2 or 3 feet in the 
air, so his feet could be seen through the 
top of the bushes. Then he vanished from 
sight. 

Throughout this momentary action, which 
happened about 2:40 p.m. under a high sun, 
the third enemy machinegun nest has been 
firing bursts at INxourx, but somehow missed 
him. 

While his right arm dangled, almost severed 
below the shoulder, Inouye picked up his 
submachinegun with his left hand, cradled 
it against his body, and walked unsteadily 
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toward the enemy machinegun emplacement, 
firing as he went. The Thompson ejected its 
shells to the right, but since Inouye was 
firing from his left side, each hot shell hit 
his left cheek, scorching the skin. 

Thirty feet from the third machinegun 
nest, a sandbagged foxhole with a small 
boulder for added protection, INOUYE dropped 
his Thompson and pulled another grenade 
from his bag. One, two, throw. The two 
enemy gunners died instantly and the gun 
flew apart. 

The third platoon of E company, about 25 
yards behind Inouye, scrambled to its feet 
and rushed up the hill. As the men and 
their lieutenant advanced in a fast, small 
wave, a fourth machinegun, thus far silent, 
suddenly opened up from the hillside. A 
slug hit INourx's right shinbone, crumpling 
him as though he had been clipped in foot- 
ball. Again he fell over, but this time he 
rolled down the hill. 

TRIUMPH AND A FLOOD OF PAIN 

T4g. Yeiichi “Kelly” Kuwayama, a 27-year- 
old Princeton graduate from New York serv- 
ing as the platoon’s medic, ran to Inovyre’s 
side. He gave him a shot of morphine and 
tried to fit a crude splint to the shattered 
arm, 

“You gotta go back, Danny,” said Kelly 
Kuwayama, or you're going to bleed to 
death.” 

“Not before we take the hill,” said INOUYE. 

With his one good arm slung over the 
shoulder of an enlisted man, Inouye started 
up the slope again. By this time the platoon 
had overrun the fourth machinegun posi- 
tion and the way to the top was clear. 
Twelve Germans on the peak surrendered 
without a fight. The time was3p.m. Mount 
Marciaso was taken. 

Now pain flooded over Dan INOUYE. 
Kuwayama rigged him a litter and an enlisted 
man guided him back down the hill with four 
captured Germans carrying the litter. 

As soon as the Nisei had seized the high 
ground, German artillery on the next slope 
opened fire. The shells passed over the peak 
and began exploding on the back side, where 
the litter party hurried down. Twice the 
Germans dropped INOUYE to seek cover, and 
only a threat to shoot one persuaded them to 
abandon the habit. 

Inouye reached an ambulance at 6 p.m. 
At 7 p.m., more than 4 hours after he suf- 
fered his third and final wound, he was 
placed on a table in a tented field hospital. 
A crew of weary doctors slowly worked their 
way toward him, amputating an arm here, a 
leg there. 

“My arm, Doc,” said Inouye weakly. 

“Your arm, hell,” was the reply. “You can 
lose both and live. It’s your stomach we're 
going to fix first.” 

Ten days and 17 blood transfusions later, 
Lt. DANIEL K. INOUYE found himself without 
a right arm. It had been amputated below 
the shoulder. But his leg and stomach 
healed. 

Fourteen years later people were calling 
him Congressman INOUE, for he became 
Hawaii's first elected Member of the House 
of Representatives in Washington. 


EXTENSION OF LIBRARY SERVICES 
ACT 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (S. 
2830) to amend the Library Services Act 
in order to extend for 5 years the au- 
thorization for appropriations, and for 
other purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
3 of the Library Services Act (20 U.S.C, 352) 
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is amended by striking out “four succeeding 
fiscal years” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“nine succeeding fiscal years”. 

Sec. 2. Section 4 of the Library Services 
Act (20 U.S.C. 353) is amended by striking 
out subsection (b) and by striking “(a)” 
after “Src. 4.”. 

Sec. 3. Section 6(c) of the Library Serv- 
ices Act (20 U.S.C. 355(c)) is amended to 
read as follows: 

„(e) For the purposes of this section the 
‘Federal share’ for any State shall be 100 per 
centum less the State percentage and the 
State percentage shall be that percentage 
which bears the same ratio to 50 per centum 
as the per capita income of such State bears 
to the per capita income of all the States 
(excluding Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Vir- 
gin Islands), except that (1) the Federal 
share shall in no case be more than 66 per 
centum or less than 33 per centum, and (2) 
the Federal share for Puerto Rico, Guam, 
and the Virgin Islands shall be 66 per 
centum.” 

Sec. 4. Section 6(d) of the Library Serv- 
ices Act (20 U.S.C. 355(d)) is amended by 
inserting “(1)” after “(d)”, by striking out 
“the States and of the continental United 
States (excluding Alaska)” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “each of the States and of all 
of the States (excluding Puerto Rico, Guam, 
and the Virgin Islands),” and by adding at 
the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“(2) Promulgations made before satisfac- 
tory data are available from the Department 
of Commerce for a full year on the per 
capita income of Alaska shall prescribe a 
Federal share for Alaska of 66 per centum 
and, for purposes of such promulgations, 
Alaska shall not be included in determining 
the per capita income of all of the States. 
Promulgations made thereafter but before 
per capita income data for Alaska for a full 
three-year period are available from the De- 
partment of Commerce shall be based on 
satisfactory data available therefrom for 
Alaska for such one full year, or, when such 
data are available for a two-year period, for 
such two years.” 

Sec. 5. Section 9(a) of the Library Serv- 
ices Act (20 U.S.C. 358(a)) is amended by 
striking out “Alaska, Hawali,”. 

Sec. 6. The amendments made by section 
2 of this Act shall be effective in the case of 
allotments from sums appropriated under 
section 3 of the Library Services Act for any 
fiscal year beginning after June 30, 1961, ex- 
cept that no payment shall be made to any 
State from its allotment under section 4 of 
such Act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1962, until its allotment for any preceding 
year has been exhausted or ceased to be 
available. The amendments made by sec- 
tions 3 and 4 of this Act shall be effective in 
the case of promulgations of Federal shares 
under the Library Services Act made after 
the enactment of this Act. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. BOW. 
a second. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a second be 
considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
Myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the Library Services Act, 
passed in 1956 authorized an appropria- 
tion of $7.5 million a year for each of 5 
years to provide library services for rural 
America. At that time there were, ac- 
cording to various estimates, between 70 


Mr. Speaker, I demand 
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and 80 million Americans living in rural 
areas who either had no access to public 
libraries, or who had wholly inadequate 
library service. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill before us today 
makes a few changes in the original act, 
most of which are necessitated by the 
fact that Hawaii and Alaska have been 
admitted as States since the original 
library services law was passed in 1956. 

The bill before us extends the Library 
Services Act of 1956 for 5 more years. 

The only other major change is the 
deletion of subsection (b) of section 4 of 
the original act which provides that an 
allotment under the act which has not 
been paid at the end of a fiscal year will 
remain available for payment until the 
end of the next fiscal year. It is felt 
that this provision is no longer necessary 
and that its deletion will encourage all 
States to use their full allotment in each 
of the years for which the appropria- 
tions are made. 

We have spent a lot of time in Con- 
gress during the last few years discuss- 
ing how we can best insure educational 
opportunities for all our citizens—the 
education so badly needed for this in- 
creasingly complex technical age, the 
education to enable us to withstand the 
threat of international communism, It 
seems to me indisputable that this act, 
which we are now considering, gives us 
a great deal for our dollars. When we 
have spent the taxpayers’ money to 
establish 161 libraries in foreign coun- 
tries, complete with bookmobiles and 
traveling bookshelves on the basis that 
books will help these people establish 
and maintain free and democratic gov- 
ernment, it seems only reasonable that 
we should also be concerned with the 40- 
odd million of our own citizens who also 
need library services, 

Mr. Speaker, when the Library Serv- 
ices Act of 1956 expires next year, 40 
million people in rural America will still 
have inadequate or no library service. 
That means that about half or almost 
exactly half of the problem we had when 
we passed this bill in 1956 has been met 
and half of it remains. In this period of 
4 years that has now expired, 5 million 
books have been bought with the money 
that we appropriated for the purpose. 
Two hundred new bookmobiles are now 
crawling across rural America laden 
with 1,000 books each. The States and 
local communities have enthusiastically 
entered into the spirit of this bill and as 
a result State appropriations for library 
services have increased by 54 percent and 
local appropriations have increased 45 
percent. Large-scale buying and cata- 
loging of books have cut costs of opera- 
tion and the movement toward larger ad- 
ministrative units has increased effi- 
ciency and economy. 

In addition to these, Mr. Speaker, 
there have been many intangible results 
of the passage of this act. It has in- 
creased the prestige, I believe, of local 
and State library groups, and they to- 
day are working harder and with great- 
er activity than at any time within the 
history of our country. A tremendous 
amount of public interest has been de- 
veloped in libraries and in library serv- 
ices, and increased cooperation has 
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arisen between the libraries themselves, 
and between their separate units all 
along the line from the local to the na- 
tional level. Workshops and inservice 
training activity and institutes have 
grown very remarkably. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is said by some 
that it might be wrong to extend this 
act, and perhaps it would be wrong to 
extend it if it had already accomplished 
its job. But, the truth is, Mr. Speaker, 
that the job is not yet done. It is only 
half done. And, I want to say, Mr. 
Speaker, that one of the reasons that the 
job is just half done now is the fact 
that we have not appropriated all the 
money authorized in the original bill. 
Whereas we authorized $37.5 million, we 
have appropriated, including this year’s 
appropriation bill—which has already 
passed the House and is now in confer- 
ence—about 26 million of those dollars. 
The job is only half done. 

And, may I call attention, also, Mr. 
Speaker, to the fact that when we passed 
this bill in 1956 it had been before the 
House for a number of years. We had 
been talking in terms of $37.5 million 
to do the job. So by the time we en- 
acted the Library Services Act, in 
reality, the $37.5 million was obsolete. 
In terms of today’s dollars it is worth 
25 percent less. So when we consider 
this, and the fact that we failed by $11 
million to appropriate the amounts au- 
thorized, then I think that we have a 
right to go ahead and complete the job. 
We ought to complete it. This bill 
passed the Senate without objection. 

Mr. Speaker, an identical bill, H.R. 
12125, was unanimously reported by our 
committee. Today we consider the Sen- 
ate bill S. 2830 because it is identical 
to ours. Its passage will enable this leg- 
islation to go directly to the White 
House. 

The bill has the full support of the 
Administration. The U.S. Commissioner 
of Education, Hon. Lawrence G. Der- 
thick, has pertinently and well said 
about our need for libraries: 

Our public libraries are one of the greatest 
educational resources and at their best can 
truly be “universities of the people.” Yet, 
book and information services available 
through libraries are still completely lacking 
or are woefully inadequate in many areas of 
the Nation. 


Mr. Speaker, I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to commend the members of the 
Subcommittee on Special Education who 
have worked so faithfully with me to 
bring this legislation here today. They 
are the gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. 
GREEN], the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. DANIELS], the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Grarmmo]. I want to com- 
mend, also, the minority members, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Wa- 
WRIGHT], who has been most cooperative 
in preparing for today’s debate, and the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Hott], 
who has recently announced his volun- 
tary retirement from Congress. 

I would like to pay my especial respects 
to the gentlewoman from Oregon IMrs. 
GREEN]. She sponsored the original leg- 
islation in 1956. She is a sponsor of the 
bill before us today. Her interest in 
libraries is heartfelt and enthusiastic. 
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She has been energetic and efficient in 
her pursuit of the goal of better libraries 
for all Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, I also want to call the 
attention of the House to the fact that 
both party platforms approve the prin- 
ciple of this bill. The nominee of my 
party, Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY has sent 
me a special message that he supports 
this bill. I believe the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. WarnwricHT] may have 
an announcement from Vice President 
NIXON. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I list the 
cosponsors of this legislation. They, 
largely, built the sentiment for this legis- 
lation in the House. They have been an 
inspiration to the committee. They are 
all entitled to great credit for their 
interest in strengthening the sinew of 
America’s spirit by providing public li- 
braries for her people. 

They are the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Bamtry], the gentleman 
from Nevada [Mr. Barne], the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Brapemas], the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Conte], the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. CELLER], the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Daniets], the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania IMr. Dent], the 
gentleman from Utah [Mr. Drxon], the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Dorn], 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ep- 
MONDSON], the gentleman from Florida 
{Mr. FascELL], the gentleman from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Focarty], the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN], the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Garnes], the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Gramo], the gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN], the 
gentlewoman from Michigan [Mrs. 
GRIFFITHS}, the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. HRCRLERI, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. HoLLAND], the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. JEN- 
NINGS], the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Jounson], the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Jones], the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. MatrHews], the 
gentlewoman from Washington [Mrs. 
May], the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Merrow], the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. Mercatr], the 
gentleman from California [Mr. GEORGE 
P. MILLER], the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Mits], the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Morrison], the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. MOULDER], the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Mut- 
TER], the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
McGin.Ley], the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. McGovern], the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. O'Hara], the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. OLIVER], the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. PER- 
Kins], the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Pucinski], the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Roserts], the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Rooseve.t], the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SANT- 
ANGELO], the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Saunp], the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Smirxl], the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Sraccers], the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. THompson], the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. THOMPSON], the 
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gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. TRIM- 
BLE}, the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
UpazL], the gentleman from Oregon 
[Mr. ULLMAN], the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Wier], the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Wor]; and the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. ZELENKO]. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. COLMER]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I sin- 
cerely regret that I cannot cast my vote 
for this bill, H.R. 12125. I think the 
program has been a good one. It has 
brought library service to untold thou- 
sands of our rural people who thereto- 
fore had not had the benefit of library 
service. This is particularly true in my 
State of Mississippi, where it has been 
administered by hard working, dedicated 
people. Mr. Speaker, I cannot vote for 
it without breaking faith with this House 
and particularly with the Members of 
my own Committee on Rules. It will be 
remembered by some of you that when 
the original bill was reported out of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
there was considerable opposition to it 
by the Committee on Rules. This op- 
position was based upon the fact that 
it was the starting of a new Federal aid 
program that would grow and expand 
as most of these programs do. But, 
when I was assured, as were other mem- 
bers of the committee, by its sponsors 
that the bill was limited to a 5-year pro- 
gram, that it would only cost the Fed- 
eral Government $3714 million over the 
5-year period, and that no request would 
be made to renew it at the end of that 
time, I made the motion that brought 
the bill out of the Committee on Rules 
to the floor. On the floor, in presenting 
the rule, I passed these assurances that 
we had on to the membership. 

When the present bill to extend the 
program for another 5 years came up in 
the Rules Committee, these commit- 
ments were remembered by members 
of the committee who had previously 
opposed the bill and the bill again be- 
came stymied in the committee. 

Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding this and 
in order to keep faith with both sides, I 
have attempted for the past several 
weeks to work out a compromise whereby 
the act would be extended to permit the 
use of the full 837% million, some sev- 
eral million of which have never been 
appropriated. However, this was unac- 
ceptable to the sponsors of the bill. 
Again just before the Congress recessed 
and because of my great interest in the 
program, I exercised myself to have the 
bill reported anyway under an open rule 
so that an amendment could be offered 
along the lines suggested or on some 
other compromised basis. However, 
when we returned here the past week we 
learned that the bill was scheduled to 
come up under this suspension of the 
rules route. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I am sure that 
my colleagues as well as other interested 
parties will understand my position, 
namely that I must keep faith with my 
previous commitments to you and there- 
fore must reluctantly vote against the 
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bill. I certainly shall not find fault with 
others who do not find themselves in a 
position similar to mine and who vote 
for the bill. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I have heard it said that 
this session of Congress might be politi- 
cal and maybe it will be for me, in op- 
posing this bill, but political perhaps in 
reverse. The State librarian of Ohio 
comes from my congressional district. 
The president of the Ohio State Library 
Association comes from my district. 
The largest manufacturers of bookmo- 
biles in the United States are in my 
district; three good reasons why I should 
probably support this legislation. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I think that these 
facts must be brought to the attention 
of the House because I believe we are 
embarking on legislation that will con- 
tinue and continue; and if we are going 
to have it, let us make it permanent, let 
us quit fooling ourselves and the people 
that this is a 5-year operation. 

When this bill was passed we were as- 
sured it would be for 5 years. My recol- 
lection of only one who said it probably 
would not be was that it was the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
who at that time I think said he was 
willing to have it go on for a while. I 
believe this is one of those cases where 
the States can handle their own prob- 
lem. I would agree that if they had 
brought in a bill to continue this for 1 
year, so that the additional $5 million 
originally authorized could be used, I 
would not object to it. But I do object 
to a continuance for 5 years, for an addi- 
tional 5 years, of a program that we 
were told by so many of the leading 
advocates of this bill would last only 5 
years. 

The gentleman who just addressed the 
House, the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee, said this on the floor 
of the House: 

If we pass this bill, providing the small 
amount of $714 million per year for 5 years, 
I want to hazard the prediction that at the 
end of the 5-year period the system of ren- 
dering library services by bookmobile will 
have spread all over rural America. 


I see the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. SmirH] with us. He said this: 

The people know of the terminal phase 
of this legislation. Already their plans have 
been laid with that in mind. They have 
known that what State aid they had, small 
as it has of necessity been, involved in the 
ever-present necessity of supporting them- 
selves. With Federal funds, they face the 
same realistic approach. 


Mr. Speaker, I could call the roll on 
both sides of the aisle of the advocates 
of this bill who assured us at that time 
that this would be for 5 years and that 
would be all; that at the end of 5 years 
the States would be in a position to take 
this over. I am sure many of the Mem- 
bers will remember my distinguished for- 
mer colleague from Ohio, Cliff Clevenger. 
Those who sat with him in committees 
on appropriations will remember one of 
his favorite phrases: 

There is nothing so permanent in Wash- 
ington as a temporary agency. 
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That is true here. Here is this tem- 
porary library program, and now we are 
in for another 5 years, and at the end of 
that time there will be another 5 years. 
It will go on as long as these programs 
do; once the Federal Government gets 
into these programs they continue. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Perkins] said the proposed program 
would be limited to 5 years, that “we have 
proved that after this period a rural 
library service program is most likely to 
be continued through the State and local 
support.“ 

One of the great sponsors of the bill 
at that time said we already have proved 
that it will end, and they are laying the 
foundation to go ahead. Now, do we 
mean it when we say these things? Do 
we mean it when we tell the people we 
are going to set up a program with their 
tax dollars for only 5 years, or do we hope 
maybe they will forget about it and at 
the end of 5 years we will come back in 
and reenact it for another 5 years? Do 
we mean it when we say we are going to 
start to balance the budget in this coun- 
try? Do we mean it when we say that 
States rights are something we will fol- 
low? Do we mean it when we say that 
States have certain responsibilities? If 
we mean it, then even though it is bad 
politics today to do it we will stand up 
and vote against this bill and serve 
notice now that when we say 5 years 
we mean what we say. 

Let me give you an example of what 
this means in my State of Ohio. In 
Ohio we get about $270,635 for rural 
libraries. My friends in my library 
association and my State librarian tried 
to tell me that “we cannot have good 
libraries in Ohio without this $270,635.” 
But may I point out to my colleagues 
here in the House that we have in Ohio 
an intangible tax, and of that intangible 
tax $21,261,612 each year goes to the 
libraries—$21,261,612. Yet they say 
now, “Unless you get us this $270,635 
we cannot operate.” 

Let me cite one large county in Ohio, 
Cuyahoga County. Cleveland is the 
county seat. That county collects in 
intangible taxes $8,004,000, and the pub- 
lic libraries get out of that amount, 
$6,981,000, or 87 percent of all the in- 
tangible taxes collected in that county. 
Yet it would ask us to come down here 
with our hands out asking that some 
of you people who do not have that 
kind of tax revenues help to contribute 
to these places. Again I say, this is a 
matter of States’ responsibility, and the 
State of Ohio can well take care of it- 
self, and should, with figures of that 


We have been told that it is going to 
develop, that in 5 years we will have 
good library service all over the coun- 
try. As I say, I would go along with 1 
other year to get the full amount that 
was originally anticipated, but instead 
of bringing in that kind of bill, here is 
one you cannot amend. There is noth- 
ing to do but oppose it, and oppose it 
upon the grounds that the House of 
Representatives is a responsible legis- 

_lative body. When one gentleman after 
the other stands on this floor and says 
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this is a 5-year program, then we ought 
to make sure that we do not ask for 
this continual handout of Federal funds 
for the libraries, which should be a local 
responsibility. 

Mr, ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. MCGINLEY]. 

Mr. McGINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of this measure, which has 
been very important and successful in 
the rural areas of Nebraska, I am con- 
scious of the opposition’s argument that 
statements were made on the bill's origin 
that it would not have to be in force for 
more than 5 years. The gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. ELLIOTT] has explained, 
however, that the annual appropriations 
for the library services program have 
never come up to the full amount of the 
original estimated amount that was fore- 
seen as necessary to do a complete job. 
Despite the statements of the opposition, 
I am here today to say most definitely 
that much remains to be done in assist- 
ing the development and growth of ade- 
quate library facilities in Nebraska, and 
particularly in the Sand Hill counties of 
my district. 

The region that I mention is range 
cattle country, where the population is 
sparse and the towns are small. Great 
advance, under this program, has been 
made in county seats such as Thedford, 
Valentine, Bassett, Springview, Taylor, 
and other towns, toward supplying books 
by a centralized library, as well as by 
bookmobile to students who are enrolled 
in schools too small to be able to supply 
them with the most desirable type of 
library. This paucity of book material 
has proved to be a very strong factor in 
the inability of many high school stu- 
dents to carry on successfully in col- 
legiate work. 

The understanding of the worth of 
such a program is increasing in my State. 
I am in favor of continuing the Federal 
stimulus to the State and local coopera- 
tive movement, not just for the purpose 
of extending another Federal-aid pro- 
gram, but for the very strategic purpose 
of better equipping our local libraries 
with the implements to cause a better 
modern education for our schoolchil- 
dren. 

I am certain, too, that the program in 
my State has been well administered by 
earnest men and women who are genu- 
inely dedicated to the purposes men- 
tioned, and who will continue to use this 
Service efficiently for what are, at the 
present time, promising but incomplete 
results, I urge the House to adopt this 
bill. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from New Jersey IMr. 
THOMPSON]. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, this bill has been worked on 
and worked over very carefully by ex- 
tremely able and competent Members of 
this body. It is an effort to answer a 
great national need. I favor this bill 
and hope it passes, 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to the 
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gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
HECHLER]. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, this is 
a very modest program. It is a small in- 
vestment but the returns are very rich. 
There are many, many rural counties in 
my district and in other sections of the 
State of West Virginia that do not have 
library service. This legislation would 
do very much not only for the State of 
West Virginia but for the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I wholeheartedly sup- 
port this program. The able gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. ELLIOTT] has de- 
scribed the progress which has been 
made under this act, yet much remains 
to be done. Since so much demon- 
strated progress has been achieved, Iam 
convinced that even greater gains will 
be realized if the Library Services Act 
is extended. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to the rank- 
ing minority member of the committee, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KEARNS]. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
fine piece of legislation. I compliment 
the chairman of the subcommittee and 
all the Members who have worked so dil- 
igently to try to get this legislation 
through. Iam 100 percent in favor of it. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN]. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
as a member of the House Education and 
Labor Committee, I too rise in support 
of this bill. The programs which have 
been developing under appropriations 
already made have been well spent. 
These expenditures have been beneficial 
to many millions of our citizens who oth- 
erwise would not have access to any 
library. As recently as 1956, as the 
report in his bill points out, as many as 
26 million persons were without any li- 
brary service. Since then library service 
to many millions has been improved or 
made available for the first time. 

These programs are not yet fully devel- 
oped. Neither are they self-supporting. 
Perhaps the Federal Government, by 
cutting off its modest appropriations, 
could run the risk of curtailment 
or abandonment of library services. We 
might hope that necessary funds would 
be made available at the local or State 
level. Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, this 
is a risk which should not be taken. 
This is a partnership program. Other 
proven benefits to many million through- 
out all 50 States justify this proposed 
continuation. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Utah [Mr. Drxon], 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, during the 
last month, I took occasion to follow 
many of these bookmobiles. I want to 
tell you that they are an unmitigated 
blessing to the youth of our country and, 
especially, to the youth in the rural areas 
where they need the service as these li- 
braries can give. 

Some of the States have been a little 
slow in catching on to this big move- 
ment and putting it into effect, but they 
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are coming along beautifully. Many 
State legislatures set up the program and 
appropriated their share of funds. 
Please let us not stop it now. Let us 
provide funds that it may go on until 
the States really come into their own. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. GOODELL.] 

Mr, GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to discuss briefly the proposed ex- 
tension for 5 years of the Library Serv- 
ices Act of 1956. 

You have before you the report of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
which gave its unanimous endorsement 
to this amendment. 

The report clearly outlines the reasons 
for the support given to this measure, 
crossing party lines and the lines of 
geography which too often divide this 
House, These reasons are of far-reach- 
ing consequence and must have the earn- 
est consideration of all of us. 

However, the most important result of 
what we propose to do here today will be, 
without doubt, the spreading and the 
nurturing of knowledge in those quarters 
of our society which today lack the re- 
sources to bring to their people what the 
modern world demands: a full and in- 
formal awareness of the dynamic world 
in which we live. 

It is therefore to the personalized re- 
sults of this act that I address myself. 
In a program of this kind we would be 
remiss if we did not relate our actions to 
the concrete results affecting individual 
American citizens. 

This program has effectively stimu- 
lated the availability of books and words 
which, when taken together, comprise 
the fount of human knowledge. Once 
having presented information in its most 
available form, have we any assurance 
that our citizens will come to drink at 
the fount? We know that they will. We 
know that on every occasion which arises 
for obtaining increased knowledge, many 
of our people have demonstrated their 
eager determination to make the most 
of it. 

The key to our future is individual 
thirst for knowledge. I am not thinking 
here today of needs of the State, the 
county, the town or the village. It is of 
the young farm lad, the country school- 
teacher, those youthful members of our 
society who can presently hope for no 
better than occasional opportunities to 
read and learn on their own of their 
past, the happenings of the present, and 
much more important, the hopes, dreams 
and plans for the future. 

The lonely youth on the farm who can 
now only dream of college may consult, 
if he desires, the bookmobile for infor- 
mation on how to qualify. That infor- 
mation can lead to a better life, for him 
and perhaps, turn into reality the dreams 
of his family. He in turn can add his 
contribution to the rich heritage of his 
own State and community. 

The farmer, vexed by the problems of 
his intricate business, can find factual 
and authenticated solutions on the 
shelves of the local, perhaps transient, 
library. It is a means to self-help in 
refreshing contrast to the Government 
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servings of intellectual pablum that have 
become all too familiar to our farmers. 

Our young men and women are the 
greatest natural resource that this Na- 
tion possesses. To allow any portion of 
this resource to lie fallow in the throes 
of ignorance because books are not avail- 
able is wrong. 

In considering individuals, we set our- 
selves apart from those societies and 
those governments which train and 
propagandize their people, not for the 
sake of those people, but for the state. 
These alien philosophies conceive of edu- 
cation and books as means to domination 
and control of the minds. We do the 
opposite in our great country. We look 
to the individual first, and to his mind, 
knowing that only by the liberation of 
intelligent minds can real human prog- 
ress be attained. 

Mr. Speaker, I have deliberately thus 
far confined myself to those aspects of 
this proposal which I feel to be the most 
compelling, avoiding the less appealing 
matter of statistics. As a member of the 
committee which approved this proposal, 
however, I do wish to call your attention 
to some interesting figures. The varied 
aspects of this program are demon- 
strated by the fact that it will soon be 
serving more than 75 million persons in 
rural areas. 

Under the present act, the machinery 
in setting up this program, delayed so 
much at first, is just beginning to operate 
in such a manner as to reflect the think- 
ing of the Congress. We have begun to 
receive the glowing reports of success in 
this endeavor, which were originally pre- 
dicted. The notes of progress should not 
be allowed to prevent this program from 
reaching full fruition. 

Now, one of the most gratifying as- 
pects of this act is that it relies on the 
States, as well as the Federal Govern- 
ment for support. State aid to public 
library extension has increased 54 per- 
cent since the act went into effect on 
July 1, 1956. Under State programs de- 
veloped under the act, 30 million persons 
now have new or improved library serv- 
ice. Library services have come to 1 mil- 
lion rural children for the first time. 
The rural communities of this Nation 
have added more than 5 million books to 
their facilities. A total of 200 new book- 
mobiles are in operation under the act. 
Projects and personnel have been im- 
proved. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that those of 
you who have been accorded plentiful 
opportunities for reading can appreciate 
what it must be like not to have had 
those chances. How many untapped 
sources of greatness are there in this 
country? Thousands of individuals at 
all ages have the capacity of intellectual 
leadership so necessary today. We must 
afford them the material to develop their 
latent talents. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the approval of 
this extension of the Library Services 
Act of 1956, for the greater dignity of 
the American individual and for the 
greater good of our beloved democratic 
society. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as she may require to the 
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gentlewoman from Washington [Mrs. 
May]. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased that the House of Representa- 
tives is considering passage of the 5-year 
extension of the Library Services Act as 
one of its first official duties in recon- 
vening for this extended 2d session of 
the 86th Congress. This, I believe, is an 
indication of the importance placed on 
the extension of the act at this time. 
It was my pleasure, on March 11 of this 
year, to introduce a companion bill to 
the one being considered at this time 
and to which I have given my complete 
support. 

As the chairman is aware, the act, 
when passed in 1956, was so designed as 
to serve as a stimulus to the States to 
provide better public library services to 
rural areas. 

In my home State of Washington, 
provisions of the act helped to inaugu- 
rate and successfully carry out the 
Columbia River Regional Library Dem- 
onstration in North Central Washing- 
ton. As an example of the value of 
this demonstration in public enlighten- 
ment, nearly 48,000 residents of the five 
counties included in the demonstration 
now have library cards. Before the 
demonstration period, only 23,000 people 
had cards. Between 1957 and 1959 the 
number of library users increased nearly 
76 percent, the amount of library ma- 
terials borrowed increased more than 
106 percent, and the hours of service per 
week increased more than 58 percent. 
Twenty-eight town or community libra- 
ries have had their shelves stocked with 
new books, and are open longer hours 
than previously. Three bookmobiles 
serve families living far from established 
libraries. Books may also be borrowed 
by mail. 

When this particular project termi- 
nates, there will still be 17 counties in 
the State of Washington without rural 
library service. 

That the people of my State feel that 
these programs are worthwhile is dem- 
onstrated by the fact that of the funds 
expended thus far in carrying out the 
provisions of the Library Services Act, 
the State itself has contributed $330,965 
compared to $125,287 in Federal funds. 
Extension of the act will allow the State 
Library Commission to entertain pro- 
posals for demonstrations in other areas 
of the State. It is felt that such library 
demonstration programs are the one 
way of making known to rural residents 
the benefits of good library service. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge the 
House of Representatives to adopt this 
legislation at this time. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. WAINWRIGHT]. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to second the statement just 
made by the gentleman from Utah [Mr. 
Drxon]. This is a very much needed pro- 
gram. I certainly see the point made by 
the distinguished gentleman from Ohio 
Mr. Bow]. However, it seems to me 
that the equities are far more in favor 
of continuing this library program. I 
was told earlier today by the Secretary 
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of Health, Education, and Welfare that 
the Vice President of the United States 
wholeheartedly endorses this program. I 
have a letter from the Vice President to 
that effect: 

AuGusT 22, 1960. 


Hon. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Strurve: I note that H.R. 12125 is to 
be considered today in the House under sus- 
pension of rules. This bill would extend the 
Library Services Act beyond its present statu- 
tory termination date of June 30, 1961. I 
understand that the Senate passed a bill to 
similar effect (S. 2830) on May 26, 1960. 

Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. 

Derthick testified in support of extension of 
the act before your subcommittee on April 
7, 1960. 
I share the belief held by many, reflected 
in part by the large number of bills with 
bipartisan sponsorship which have been in- 
troduced in this Congress to extend the act, 
that it would be highly desirable to do so 
during this session of the Congress. Such 
timing of an extension would obviate uncer- 
tainty on the part of States and communi- 
ties regarding the continued availability of 
Federal funds with which to plan and carry 
out programs of improved library services. 

I am heartily in support of the basic pur- 
pose of the act; namely, to stimulate the 
States and rural communities to provide 
better public library service in rural areas. 
I understand that much has been accom- 
plished since the act became effective in 
1956. However, I also understand that the 
full attainment of the objective which Con- 
gress sought by this legislation would only 
be achieved if the act were extended. 

I hope the House will act favorably on this 
bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD NIXON. 


This letter from the Vice President as 
you see, seconds and urges the extension 
of this program on the membership of 
the House of Representatives. Further 
than that, the Democratic platform con- 
tains a particular reference calling for 
a library extension program. So does 
the Republican platform. 

The only reason I call this to the at- 
tention of the membership is to point out 
that the opposition to the bill is par- 
tisan. Both the Republican Party and 
the Democratic Party have wholeheart- 
edly endorsed this program as have our 
leaders of both parties. 

In the few moments remaining, I 
would like to call the attention of the 
membership to an editorial from the New 
York Times of July 14, 1960. It is as 
follows: 


LISRARY BILL 


When Congress adjourned for its recess, 
H.R. 12125, the bill designed to permit the 
Library Services Act to continue its worth- 
while work of developing needed public li- 
braries in rural areas, was still bottled up in 
the Rules Committee. 

It is indeed odd that in this time of great 
need for more easily distributed information 
and knowledge there are still individuals who 
believe that the institutions which can make 
it possible, in this case public libraries, are 
not worthy of Government ald. The reason- 
ing is hard to follow when one considers the 
efforts which have been put forward to make 
it possible for us to be better understood 
abroad. Is it not as necessary for our own 
citizens to have at their disposal the infor- 
mational materials to help in developing 
their own understanding? 

It would seem to be pennywise pound 
foolish to nip the Library Services Act pro- 
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gram in the bud just as the first fruits of 
the initial 5-year program are being har- 
vested. The cost of the program is minute 
when compared to such broad-based actions 
as the National Defense Education Act, yet 
the results are possibly of the longer lasting 
variety because of the different levels of peo- 
ple being reached, and perhaps for the first 
time, with useful knowledge. 

Let us hope that when Congress recon- 
venes it will approve this useful legislation. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. WAINWRIGHT] has expired. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Jackson]. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, oppos- 
ing a measure like this is very much like 
opposing motherhood, or favoring sin. 
But I think it is abundantly clear that 
once a program of this kind is embarked 
upon by the Federal Government, it is, 
as the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow] 
said, with us to stay. 

Men seek books. Men seek education. 
Books do not seek men. It is inconceiv- 
able to me that Abraham Lincoln could 
ever have achieved any measure of suc- 
cess without the assistance of a library 
program. 

I am reminded of the fact that he 
sought books. He walked miles to get 
them. He studied them by candlelight 
in order that he might know of the wis- 
dom of the ages. 

It is not the principle of whether 
knowledge is good or bad that is here in- 
volved. Itis purely a question of whether 
or not those who seek understanding are 
prepared to seek it of their own accord 
or whether it must be carried to them by 
the Government. 

There is here involved a very profound 
question which so far exceeds the matter 
of the small appropriation involved. 
This is one of those questions upon which 
honest men and women may honestly 
disagree. But I do feel, with the gentle- 
man who has put forth the viewpoint of 
the minority in this debate, that this is a 
function for the individual, this is a func- 
tion for the community, for the county, 
and for the State. We in California, I 
believe, have handled our problem very 
well. There are adequate facilities for 
those who want to know. I would dare 
say that there would be more cut pages 
on Lolita than there will on Plutarch’s 
Lives under this program. 

This is a minority opinion which prob- 
ably is not shared in large part by those 
on the floor, but it is well that the mi- 
nority opinion may be voiced here on the 
floor of the House of Representatives. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from California has 
expired. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. CURTIS]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, everybody agrees that making 
rural library service available to the 
people of the United States is a desirable 
objective, and I voted for the Library 
Service Act of 1956. At that time we 
were told that Federal aid was desirable 
for a limited time to stimulate state ac- 
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tivity in this field. Now we are asked to 
extend it. 

So I do not oppose the objective of this 
bill, but I do suggest that the provision 
of rural library service should be a re- 
sponsibility of the States and local com- 
munities, and that the Federal Govern- 
ment should not engage permanently in 
a Federal aid program for this purpose. 
Where the States are able to support 
programs for rural library service, I be- 
lieve that it is better that they should do 
so rather than adding to the responsi- 
bilities of the Federal Government. 

The amounts here involved are almost 
small, but the principle is important. 
When Federal aid is relied upon, it in- 
volves taking money from certain States 
and redistributing it to others. It is 
noticeable that a State in the position 
of Massachusetts usually fares badly 
under this system. 

Federal aid provided in this bill is no 
exception. Under the provisions of this 
bill each State receives a certain amount 
from the Federal Government and must 
itself make certain matching expendi- 
tures. In the case of Massachusetts, the 
Federal contribution is approximately 37 
percent, while the State contribution is 
approximately 62 percent. For many 
States this figure is reversed. Even the 
great State of Texas receives 56 per- 
cent while itself contributing about 44 
percent. 

The State and communities of Massa- 
chusetts are ready and willing to fur- 
nish this service themselves and are do- 
ing so. I hope in the future the other 
States and communities will do the same, 
and not permanently rely on this new 
Federal aid program. 

The more these Federal aid programs 
are adopted, the more the centralized 
power and administrative machinery of 
the Federal Government is built up. In 
many fields Federal aid is desirable, but 
I hope that it will not long be used in 
this field which should properly belong 
to the States. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
has expired. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I wonder 
if the gentleman from Massachusetts 
can tell us how much has been spent 
on the international media programs 
through the foreign handout program 
that he has supported so avidly? 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. JOHANSEN]. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in opposition to this bill, but I beg to 
differ good naturedly with my esteemed 
colleague from California [Mr. Jackson}. 
This is not a case of being against 
motherhood; this is a case of attempting 
to insist on the proper parentage for this 
type of activity and this type of legisla- 
tion. There are some of us who believe 
the proper parents should be the State 
or the local community, and not the 
Federal Government. 

I would like to quote one sentence from 
a statement made by the gentleman from 
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New Jersey [Mr. THompson], when this 
bill was originally enacted. On that oc- 
casion he said: 

I believe when Federal funds cease after 
the fifth year the States and the communi- 
ties will somehow find other sources of 
revenue to continue the service they have 
learned to appreciate. 


I suggest that quite contrary to the 
prediction, hope, or expectation the de- 
mand for Federal funds has not ceased, 
and I note it is significant today that no 
advocate of this bill has suggested or 
ventured to predict that this will now be 
extended for only 5 years more. 

I hope we may some day have the 
candor of one Member of Congress who 
publicly declared off the floor of Con- 
gress that there is every reason to use 
the Federal taxing system in preference 
to the State or local wherever there is a 
choice. Atleast that pronouncement has 
the virtue of candor and is an acknowl- 
edgement that its advocates are trying to 
centralize the tax-levying and revenue- 
dispensing functions of Government. I 
am against that proposal, but I honor the 
honesty of those who at least are frank 
about it. I urge the defeat of this bill. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. CONTE]. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I strongly 
urge the House to vote in favor of this 
measure. I supported it in the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Education, and I 
support it here today. 

Mr. Speaker, I have testified with firm 
conviction before the committee, on this 
measure, and I reiterate the stand I took 
at that time. There are so many valid 
reasons why this bill should be voted 
upon favorably. Certainly, the impor- 
tance of books cannot be overemphasized. 
The access to reading matter, the rigid 
controls exercised over the minds of men 
through books, is a stamp peculiar to 
totalitarianism. However, here in our 
land, where the basic freedom of choice 
allows people to read what they want. 
it would be a grave omission and a con- 
tradiction on our part, if Americans 
would not be able to exercise that choice, 
simply because funds were not made 
available for libraries. It is very true, 
that library facilities in many American 
communities are inadequate or nonex- 
istent. Under the Library Services Act, 
the bookmobile program has filled the 
need in those areas. In my own district 
of western Massachusetts, 30 towns are 
getting supplementary books via book- 
mobile and, still, there are communities 
which have not been serviced. These 
towns can only be included if this act is 
extended. People have written to me of 
their need for such facilities and others 
have attested to the great virtue of the 
program which has taken care of their 
needs the past years. 

The expenditures under this Act are 
not great. The financial responsibility is 
shared with the Federal Government by 
the individual States. But aside from 
monetary considerations, I firmly be- 
lieve that the great good which the pro- 
gram is doing cannot be computed only 
in terms of money. The minds stimu- 
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lated by reading, the transmission of 
knowledge, the hours of pleasure and 
relaxation, contribute directly to the na- 
tional good. 

Therefore, I urge my distinguished col- 
leagues to vote in favor of extending the 
Library Services Act for the benefit of 
our fellow Americans who are dependent 
upon its continuance. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am happy to support H.R. 
12125, the measure to extend the Library 
Services Act for an additional 5 years. I 
introduced a companion measure, H.R. 
11118 to the measure we are taking up 
today, under suspension of the rules and 
testified in favor of such legislation when 
hearings were held before the Subcom- 
mittee on Special Education earlier this 
year. 

When the library services bill was 
signed into law in June of 1956, some 26 
million people in this country’s rural 
areas were completely without public 
library service. An additional 50 mil- 
lion had inadequate library service as 
measured by State standards. Three 
hundred and nineteen rural counties did 
not have a public library within their 
borders. 

In order to improve this situation, the 
Library Services Act authorized an ap- 
propriation of $7.5 million a year for 5 
years for Federal grants to accelerate 
and stimulate State and local library 
development projects. This cooperative 
Federal, State, and local program has 
chalked up an impressive record. 

Thirty million rural people now have 
new or improved public library service 
available to them. County and regional 
library developments have brought pub- 
lic library service for the first time to 
over 1 million rural children and adults 
plus substantially improving service to 
7.6 million more. 

State library extension agencies have 
been able to strengthen their staffs and 
resources to assist rural communities in 
improving their library service or in 
establishing new services. Some 90 field 
consultants have been added to State 
agency staffs. This represents an in- 
crease of 80 percent over the total field 
staff in 1956. 

Approximately 200 new bookmobiles 
are rolling down rural roads to bring 
books and information to people in re- 
mote areas. More than 5 million books 
and other informational and educational 
materials have been added to the cultural 
resources of rural communities. Because 
of the availability of more good books, 
more staff, bookmobiles and added 
library branches and stations, many 
county and regional library projects re- 
port increases in book circulating of 40 
percent and up. 

In my home State of Wisconsin, the 
Free Library Commission has used Fed- 
eral funds appropriated under the 
Library Services Act to sponsor 6 library 
extension projects that serve 18 Wiscon- 
sin counties. The Barron County library 
project is in my congressional district. 
Under this project, a central collection of 
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books has been deposited at the public 
library of Rice Lake, the largest town in 
the county. The books are available to 
all the libraries in the county. 

In addition, the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission has added eight members to 
its staff in order to improve and expand 
its services. Scholarship funds for li- 
brary training have been made available, 
and a grant has been made to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin for a statewide sur- 
vey of public libraries. 

Demonstration bookmobiles have been 
used in several counties and regions. In 
1958, the Milwaukee Public Library re- 
ceived a grant to provide bookmobile 
service on a demonstration basis to rural 
areas around Milwaukee. Following the 
trial period, eight of the communities 
voted to continue this service at their 
own expense. 

The Federal grants under the Library 
Services Act have encouraged the States 
and local sources to make more funds 
available for library services. Since Fed- 
eral grants were made available in 1956, 
State appropriations for public library 
service to rural areas have increased 54 
percent. Local appropriations for pub- 
lic libraries under State plans have 
shown a 45-percent increase during the 
same period. 

This list of accomplishments is im- 
pressive, but much work remains to be 
done. As of July 1, 1959, 25 million peo- 
ple in rural areas still were without any 
public library service. An additional 21 
million had not had an opportunity to 
benefit directly from the cooperative 
local-State-Federal library development 
projects under the Library Services Act; 
253 counties still had no public library 
service within their borders. 

Time is a major factor in the overall 
success of this program. It takes time to 
train new staffs and to acquire equip- 
ment such as bookmobiles and large 
enough quantities of books and other 
materials to fill demand. Surveying 
areas for library development, deciding 
on project details and arranging con- 
tracts and agreements are also very time 
consuming. That is why it would be 
penny wise, dollar foolish to fail to ex- 
tend the Library Services Act for an- 
other 5 years. 

Since the Senate has already passed 
the bill, I hope the House will act favor- 
ably in order that we may continue to 
bring library services to millions of rural 
Americans. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. DANIELS]. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this bill which would extend 
the present Library Services Act for a 
period of 5 years from June 30, 1961. 
This is an important and meritorious bill. 
Iam sure all would agree that the library 
is a basic instrument of education. Edu- 
cation of our people is the foundation 
of our way of life and the preservation 
and success of our form of government 
depends on an informed and enlightened 
citizenry. Therefore, if our people are 
to be informed they must be able to read 
good books and other materials which 
should be made available by our 
libraries. 
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The library services bill was first en- 
acted into law in June 1956 and it pro- 
vided for an appropriation of $7.5 mil- 
lion a year for 5 years. The primary 
purpose of the act was to stimulate the 
States into providing better public li- 
brary service for rural areas. Testi- 
mony before the Subcommittee on Spe- 
cial Education, of which I am a member, 
showed that in many rural communities 
library services were nonexistent prior to 
the enactment of the Library Services 
Act of 1956. Since this act has been in 
operation, 50 States and Territories have 
participated in the program and many 
library development projects were in- 
augurated, yet a number of these proj- 
ects are incomplete and consequently the 
continuation of this act for an addi- 
tional period of time has become a neces- 
sity. 

The State of New Jersey in which I 
represent the 14th Congressional Dis- 
trict has participated in this program 
and with the aid of Federal funds has 
been able to purchase books and other 
educational material and to engage li- 
brary personnel, thus making greater 
and more efficient library service avail- 
able to rural areas. Also New Jersey 
was thus able to inaugurate a demon- 
stration center in that part of the State 
which lacked library facilities. Since 
the enactment of the Library Services 
Act, New Jersey has adopted a State 
library aid program and it is tailored 
after the Federal act and provides fi- 
nancial assistance on matching terms 
and in such a way that the countries 
and municipalities will be encouraged to 
increase their expenditures for library 
purposes and to raise library standards 
generally. 

The opponents to this bill allege that 
it was originally enacted for a period of 
5 years and that it should not be ex- 
tended beyond its expiration date of 
June 30, 1961. The failure to extend this 
bill would mean an abrupt end of these 
library services before an orderly tran- 
sition program or alternate progam 
could be established. I believe that the 
full intent of Congess, as expressed in 
the 1956 act, has not been realized for 
the following reasons: 

First. It took much longer than an- 
ticipated to get the program underway. 
It was January 1957 before any State 
received any money; 

Second. The $7.5 million authorized 
has not been appropriated each year. 
Two million fifty thousand dollars was 
appropriated for the first year; 5 million 
for the second year and $6 million for 
the third and fourth years. Even if the 
full $7.5 million is appropriated for the 
fifth year, only 70 percent of the total 
amount intended for this purpose have 
been spent; 

Third. Inflation has cut into the cost 
of the program; and 

Fourth. Seven and one-half million 
dollars was based on needs and values 
of the mid 1940’s. 

I urge extension of this act because 25 
million people in rural areas are still 
without any public library service and 
because 253 counties are still without 
public library service within their 
borders. 
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I consider the funds spent on this bill 
as well spent, as an investment in the 
education and culture of our people and 
as an investment for the preservation 
of our American way of life. I ask your 
support and urge you to vote in favor of 
the passage of this bill. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
one-half of the remaining time to the 
chairman of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, the gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. BARDEN]. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
heard much of this legislation during the 
past few years. It is my judgment that 
the money has been wisely spent. The 
organization is carried on by a group 
of dedicated people who take interest 
principally in the rural folks of the 
country. They have spent this money 
wisely. I have seen no evidence, either 
in the country or anywhere else, that 
the money has not been spent cautiously, 
sensibly, and wisely. 

I realize that probably there were 
statements made that this would be lim- 
ited to 5 years. I do not know whether 
I made any such inference or not. If I 
did, may I say that there are some in 
this House now who think they have 
sense enough to predict the economy of 
this country in advance by providing 
higher rates in the wage and hour law 
for the next 3, 4, or 5 years by providing 
a graduated rise of 5 cents a year. We 
know we do not have the judgment to 
do it. We have nothing to predicate it 
on. And personally I think it would be 
unwise to attempt it. 

Now, in this instance I am not so con- 
cerned about statements made back 
yonder 3 or 4 years ago. I am concerned 
over the fact that the money has been 
wisely spent and the program has been 
successful. You know, I can remember 
a thousand times when people on this 
floor have said “Just this time on foreign 
aid and no more.” Well, it is still with 
us, and we have learned through experi- 
ence, except then we were dealing in bil- 
lions. I am not disturbed over the ex- 
penditure of money in this land of ours 
for our own people when it is expended 
wisely and honestly and for a good pur- 
pose. It promotes education and good 
government, for I believe that it is just as 
important to know how to cast an intelli- 
gent vote as it is to vote. We know how 
it works with hospitals. We know how 
it works with roads, and we know how it 
has worked with this program. 

Now, I am sometimes known as a fairly 
conservative fellow; in other words, Iam 
pretty tight with taxpayers money, and 
I am, except when I see the evidence of 
a reasonable amount of money spent for 
a good purpose and for a good cause for 
the good of our own people. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. Gramo)]. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this legislation. I think that 
this program has worked very well over 
the past years and it should be continued 
so that the States can increase their ac- 
tivities in this field. Testimony before 
our subcommittee showed that there has 
been a tremendous increase in good 
reading, and this service provides many, 
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many people in our country with that 
opportunity. Therefore I think we 
should continue to encourage the States 
in this regard. 

With the help offered by this act, the 
States have developed a variety of pro- 
grams that seek to encourage lifetime 
reading habits and the use and support 
of libraries. Since June 1957, the Con- 
necticut State Department of Education, 
Bureau of Library Services, with the help 
of the Library Services Act, has been able 
to assist over 100 small libraries in the 
State by supplying them with books. 

The extension of the Library Services 
Act, in accordance with the provisions of 
this bill, is a definite necessity for Con- 
necticut in order for the State to con- 
tinue bringing good reading to its rapidly 
growing population. Libraries in Con- 
necticut are subject to the same pressures 
from population growth as other agen- 
cies and institutions. Small public li- 
braries, originally fashioned to serve a 
small, stable population, are finding 
themselves swamped by the demands of 
new families, new schools, and the grow- 
ing number of youths. 

Once a year during National Library 
Week this Nation acknowledges the won- 
derful service that our public libraries 
perform. This Congress should—this 
Congress must—by its actions reflect the 
importance our country attaches to con- 
tinuing the growth of our public-library 
system. 

Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, once again 
we are asked to disregard our promises 
of the past. When this bill was origi- 
nally passed in 1956 it was represented 
to us that if we authorized a 5-year pro- 
gram that would be all that was expected 
and there would be no further need for 
additional authorizations for the library 
services program. It is my conviction 
that many Members who originally sup- 
ported this legislation, just as I did, took 
the sponsors of this legislation at their 
word. Either they were right then or 
they are right now—evidently they have 
not and cannot express when they will be 
right. I cannot in good conscience sup- 
port this legislation for a further 5-year 
extension of this legislation. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the remaining time to the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. FOGARTY]. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, as the 
gentleman from Utah [Mr. Drxon], and 
others have said here this afternoon, if 
we would only take the time to go out 
and spend a day on one of these book- 
mobiles, our minds would be made up, as 
mine and others have been in the past 
2 or 3 weeks. I would not believe it un- 
less I had seen it with my own eyes. 
Where no books are available to the 
people, in order to get books to read, 
young children and adults walk a mile 
to a crossroad or to a gas station. 

It has been said by many educators in 
our country that our survival with Rus- 
sia may not be determined by missiles 
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but may be determined in the field of 
education. And, when they come back 
and report to the Congress and to the 
committees of Congress that Russia is 
spending more on education than we 
are, I think that we should be concerned. 
Libraries are tied in with education. 
Libraries are teaching the youth of our 
country, and if we are concerned with 
the youth of our country and, with the 
problems of juvenile delinquency, the 
libraries are the centers where these 
people may go to gain knowledge. We 
have been told by experts in this field 
that one of the best ways to prevent ju- 
venile delinquency is to provide young 
people with the facilities of learning and 
the books to read, because it is here that 
we are doing the most good for both 
youth and the adults of our country. 

This bill to extend the Library Serv- 
ices Act—which I have been proud to 
support since its passage in 1956—places 
upon every one of us a tremendous re- 
sponsibility. It enjoins us to consider 
the critical needs of our country with 
regard to education, and the basic role 
of libraries in the educational process. 

On two recent occasions—a confer- 
ence of the American Library Associ- 
ation, and a convocation at the Grad- 
uate Library School of the Drexel Insti- 
tute of Technology—it was my privilege 
to discuss progress under the Library 
Services Act, and to commend library 
leaders for their active part in our edu- 
cational system. I would like to include 
these two speeches in my remarks. 

With the close of World War II, I 
pointed out, the value of education as a 
national resource was brought sharply 
into focus. It is now clear that Ameri- 
ca’s supremacy and even survival de- 
mand a stronger fiber of education in 
the social fabric. One institution with 
a growing educational mission is the 
library. 

It is my conviction—as expressed on 
this and other occasions—that libraries 
are more than storehouses: their 
broader function is to teach. 

I often reflect on the importance of 
libraries to several programs of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare—programs in which the role of 
libraries in education and science are 
vital. Many libraries and library groups 
collaborate in activities of the Office of 
Education and the National Library of 
Medicine. They share particularly the 
interests of the Public Health Service in 
aging and juvenile delinquency. I 
should like to mention briefly a few of 
the libraries’ contributions in these 
problem areas that are of such deep 
concern to us all. 

One of the great paradoxes of the 
modern world is the problem of our aging 
population—medical and social needs 
that have risen as a result of our longer 
lifespan. We can expect a continued 
increase in those burdens that weigh so 
heavily upon the aged—health problems, 
occupational difficulties, lower income, 
unsatisfactory living conditions, loneli- 
ness. 

The American Library Association has 
outlined its objectives with regard to the 
aged. It has spelled out in congressional 
testimony how the public library ren- 
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ders direct service to the elderly; sup- 
plies middle-age groups with literature 
on retirement plans, housing, and in- 
come; coordinates interested civic groups 
and educational programs; and assists 
personnel who work with the aged 
through books, films, and exhibits. 

An extension of the Library Services 
Act would enable libraries to continue 
this fine work of salvaging the elder pop- 
ulation’s vast resource of experience and 
skills. 

Another group especially needful of 
library service is the young. At this 
critical age the mind of youth is capable 
of intense application in response to an 
inspiration. I have seen young people 
come to public libraries drawn by up-to- 
date material on inventions, the space 
age, sports, and recreation, career oppor- 
tunities, and interesting lives. And I 
have seen this in districts where crime 
and violence beckon constantly to every 
child. The library stands as one of our 
great bulwarks against the terrible and 
ruinous waste of juvenile delinquency. 

Many of you who are active in helping 
our young people will recall certain reso- 
lutions passed at the recent White House 
Conference on Youth, which included 
100 librarians among its delegates. It 
was resolved that action should be taken 
to extend the availability of public 
library service to every citizen; that 
libraries be established in schools, with 
a view to helping them achieve higher 
standards; and that reading, training in 
the selection of literature, and recruit- 
ment of personnel trained in reading 
guidance be vigorously promoted. Most 
important of all, I think, was the resolu- 
tion that young people should be en- 
couraged to study the great ethical, 
moral, and religious truths, and to use 
these in formulating codes of conduct 
for their guidance toward good citizen- 
ship. Extension of the Library Services 
Act would do a great deal to further these 
worthy objectives. 

Aging and juvenile delinquency are 
among the grave national problems to 
which the Congress has earnestly and 
effectively addressed itself in various 
acts. The bill before us now offers yet 
another opportunity to serve both the 
elder and the younger citizen. 

This program administered by the 
U.S. Office of Education has already 
helped to bring library service to more 
than 30 million people in rural America. 
It has provided trained personnel, 200 
bookmobiles, and 5 million books and 
other materials. Fifty-two States and 
Territories are now participating. Since 
the beginning of the program in 1957, 
the matching requirements have stimu- 
lated local governments to increase their 
library appropriations by 45 percent. 
One of the most encouraging results is 
the development of an effective system 
of libraries with strong centers, cooper- 
ative processing, and so forth. And 
there is a widespread and growing 
awareness of the meaning of libraries in 
education, 

In my own State of Rhode Island, 
progress under the act has been typical. 
A special unit, public library services in 
rural areas, was set up in the office of 
the secretary of state to administer the 
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program. A bookmobile was added, and 
a book grant was made to rural libraries, 
with provisions for emphasis on refer- 
ence material. A series of workshops 
has been held at headquarters, and 
State consultant and bookmobile serv- 
ices have steadily grown. Although late 
in initiating a comprehensive plan, we 
have made remarkable progress under 
the act during the past 2 years. I am 
proud to say that 42 libraries have im- 
proved the quality of their collections, 
33 have increased their circulation of 
books, and 14 have extended their hours 
of service. Local support has increased 
by 38 percent in Rhode Island in a pe- 
riod of 3 years only. And I would like 
at this point to include a table showing 
comparable statistics which has been 
prepared by Elizabeth G. Myer, super- 
visor of the Rhode Island Public Library 
8 in Rural Areas, as of July 14, 
960: 


Total hours open 
Total circulation. __....-. 


Local support (town) 
Other sources 


Behind these statistics is a story of 
sincere and dedicated effort and of deep 
gratitude on the part of many citizens 
for the legislation that has made this 
growth possible. I am so impressed with 
our progress in Rhode Island that I am 
confident—as many of you must be after 
reviewing the library program in your 
own States—of continued accelerating 
success. With public opinion firmly be- 
hind it, and with increasing resources, 
this program will advance until no man, 
woman or child in this country is denied 
the opportunity for intellectual and 
spiritual growth which access to a good 
library affords. 

Society depends upon the library for 
many things. Not the least of which is 
its capacity to deepen appreciation and 
stimulate interest in the arts and sci- 
ences, in our principles and traditions, 
and in the peoples of other lands. This 
is an intangible role, but nonetheless a 
real one. It evokes a vital spirit in every 
American—the spirit to see our country 
progress and lead. 

To summarize, I urge you to extend the 
Library Services Act in the broad inter- 
ests of national progress and security. 
The libraries of this country must con- 
tinue to help special groups, such as 
young people and the aged. They must 
continue to further science—directly by 
providing reference and educational ma- 
terials, and indirectly by improving the 
national climate for scientific endeavor. 

Public libraries are the bedrock of our 
communications structure. More than 
any other institution, they are respon- 
sible for passing information verti- 
cally”—down through time. Today they 
are assuming a greater role in the dis- 
semination of current facts. And they 
have always been instrumental in shap- 
ing our national destiny. An extension 
of the Library Services Act would help 
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in a very substantial way to strengthen 
America’s heritage and insure her future. 

Of particular interest to the people in 
my own State of Rhode Island is the fol- 
lowing article written by Phyllis Meras 
for the Providence Sunday-Journal and 
an editorial which appeared in the 
Providence Journal on June 14, 1960, 
along with a number of letters which I 
have received from persons in Rhode 
Island who are vitally concerned by the 
possibility of the discontinuance of this 
most necessary service. 

Mr, Speaker, I hope that this bill will 
pass by a big vote. 


From the Providence Journal, Apr. 10, 1960] 


BOOKMOBILE SERVES RURAL AREAS: Two 
THOUSAND VOLUMES TOUR STATE 
(By Phyllis Meras) 

Three days a week the Rhode Island book- 
mobile leaves the parking lot behind the 
Roger Williams Building and sets out down 
a road leading to a rural part of the State. 

In three neat birch bookcases it carries 
2,000 volumes. It stops at trailer camps and 
general stores, gas stations, drugstores, pub- 
lic schools. Its territory is any area where 
there is no public library within 2 miles. 

On a northern Rhode Island trip the blue, 
blue-black and gray truck rolls down Louis- 
quisset Pike to the Diamond Hill Trailer 
Camp. Driver James McCann honks a greet- 
ing to potential patrons. Trailer doors open 
and the bookmobile door opens. 

A young mother in blue jeans climbs 
aboard and says she’s looking for books on 
child care. She says also she’s to pick up 
books for a neighbor. “He wants them on 
World War II or the Civil War,” she explains. 

Librarian Claire Mitsock searches the 
shelves and offers Bruce Catton Civil War 
accounts, JOHN KENNEDY’s “Profile in Cour- 
age,” Ernie Pyle’s “Brave Men.” 

The young housewife examines them all 
with a sigh. 

“He'll say to me what do you think I am, 
just a book reader?” But she takes out the 
lot, along with “The Parents Guide to Every- 
day Problems of Boys and Girls,“ and “Is 
Your Child Really Fit?” 


SERVICE STATION 


At Gorst’s Country Store, with its flower 
seed and feed advertisements in the windows, 
Mrs. Fred Gorst runs out with an armload 
of books from the bookmobile’s last trip 2 
weeks earlier. 

“How about one on Senator KENNEDY? 
Got any of those today? 

She's also interested in “How To Run a 
Small Business,” and picture books for her 
children, and novels for her mother. 

Across Diamond Hill Road and down a bit, 
the bookmobile stops again at McGee’s Serv- 
ice Station so Mrs. McGee can bring back 
John Galsworthy’s “Forsyte Saga.” 

She doesn’t think she’ll take anything out 
this week, she explains, because she’s due to 
go down to Baltimore fora visit, But, under 
urging, she agrees to take “just a couple.“ 

“If my husband can’t find them when you 
come back, you just go in and look. I' put 
them on top of the piano.” 

Librarian, Miss Mitsock, inquires about an 
invalid friend of Mrs. McGee’s who lives 
down the road and likes historical novels. 
The bookmobile heads down the road. 

It pulls in at Bradbury's Drugstore where 
Mrs. Richard Mania comes on to get books 
for her third graders at the Garvin School. 
Another patron takes a look at Rafael Saba- 
tini’s “Scaramouche.” 

“No, that’s not my cup of tea.” 


MUCH EASIER 


Inquiries are made for children about 
“Black Beauty” and “Swiss Family Robin- 
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son” and “The Wizard of Oz.” One patron 
has extra books to get because neighbors’ 
children are sick. 

A book about Egyptian excavations is 
looked over. The librarian makes a note of 
Mrs. Edward McPartland's interest in Egyp- 
tology. 

Whenever the bookmobile comes to Brad- 
bury’s, Mrs. McPartland—often with her 
youngsters—is on hand. “It’s easier than 
going to the library. I live right up at the 
next house. I’m ironing today. All I have 
to do is run out the front door. I don’t have 
to get the car and take the children and 
drive into town.” 

In 1959, the Rhode Island bookmobile— 
public library services in rural areas is its 
proper name—made 113 trips through Rhode 
Island. It lent 18,750 books to children and 
8,646 to adults. 


HEADQUARTERS 


The bookmobile began after Congress Li- 
brary Services Act of 1956 which authorized 
Federal money to match State money spent 
to improve library service in country areas. 
Besides the purchase of books for the book- 
mobile, the money is used for volumes for 
42 rural libraries in the State. 

Headquarters for the operation is the 
Roger Williams Building on Hayes Street, 
where books are processed and cataloged, or- 
ders sent out. A rural library patron can 
request any book he or she chooses, Unless 
it is clearly a book to be used only for a 
specific piece of research, Rural Library 
Services will buy it. 

“It’s worth our while because we can cir- 
culate it among all our libraries,” Miss Eliza- 
beth G. Myer, director of the program, ex- 
plains. 

As a result, books on bookmobile and rural 
library shelves include works on electrical 
engineering, dye making, foreign languages. 
A dictionary is among the most popular of 
bookmobile books. 

Rhode Island's bookmobile has been in 
service only since 1958, but its staff main- 
tains that the 20-foot long caravan of 
knowledge has made thousands of country- 
bound Rhode Islanders more conscious of the 
riches in books. 


[From the Providence Journal, June 14, 1960] 


A USEFUL FEDERAL PROGRAM FOR LIBRARIES 
NEEDS HELP 


The Federal Library Services Act, embody- 
ing a program of State-Federal aid to 
libraries in smaller communities, is in danger, 
and it will die unless the House Committee 
on Rules reconsiders an adverse vote on the 
legislation or unless the measure can be 
taken from committee directly to the floor. 

The act was passed in 1956, and a meas- 
ure to extend its 5-year term past the expi- 
ration date of June 1961, went through the 
Senate without trouble. It also cleared the 
House Committee on Education and Labor, 
but the Rules Committee declined to let the 
bill get to the floor of the House. 

Tronically, the vote in the Rules Commit- 
tee was a tie, six to six, but the tie was as 
effective as an outright “no” in keeping the 
measure bottled up. Four Republicans and 
two Democrats joined to keep the bill from 
a vote which, it is reported, would be almost 
certain to be favorable. 

The reason for the broad support of the 
plan to extend the life of the act rests on 
the success of the operation. The bill is 
intended to foster libraries in communities 
with populations under 10,000; in Rhode 
Island alone, 42 small libraries have quali- 
fied for help and have received substantial 
aid. 

For the current fiscal year, the Federal 
Government's contribution to the program 
here is about $52,000; the State's cash share 
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is about $21,000, and it is supplemented by 
various credits. Nationally, there are active 
programs in 62 States and territories, and 
rural library service has profited tremen- 
dously. 

Although the act was passed in 1956, many 
of the States and Territories were not able 
to qualify for 2 or more years because of 
the need to get enabling State legislation 
and appropriations and to set up local pro- 
grams. Now, with the program in full swing 
at last, it is in danger of being killed off. 

In Rhode Island, for instance, the program 
has been of special value for hundreds of 
school youngsters. With the new interest 
in regional high schools, the program prom- 
ised to be of even greater value than it has 
in the past. How the program will fare if 
Federal sharing of costs is killed isn’t certain. 

The entire delegation from Rhode Island 
in the House and Senate has supported the 
program. In particular, Congressman JoHN 
E. Focarty has been active on its behalf. 
But letters of support for the bill to the 
delegation would be useful in demonstrating 
to the Rules Committee the extent of general 
voter support for the program. 

The program is not a handout; the State 
is required to match pretty closely the Fed- 
eral grant through cash and services. At the 
very least, Congress ought to provide for an 
orderly transition to total State support, 
because outright refusal to extend the act 
now would throw the State programs into 
chaos. 

Reconsideration of action by the House 
Rules Committee is highly desirable, but if 
it is necessary to circumvent the committee 
through suspension of House rules, we hope 
that the Rhode Island delegation will be as 
diligent in that effort as it has been to date 
in support of the program itself. 


THE GREENVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


For 74 years the Greenville Public Library 
occupied a tiny building in the center of the 
village, next to St. Thomas Episcopal Church. 

It had no running water. Even in recent 
years, only electricity of sorts. Before that, 
just a lamp or two. It was warmed by one 
small stove; later by a one-pipe furnace, the 
heat from which came through a central 
register and swiftly vanished as it neared the 
outer walls. The children’s alcove was an 
area 8 by 10 feet square, its boundaries 
marked by bookshelves. But the walls and 
stacks of the library were crammed with 
books, 

Small as the building was, and incon- 
venient, the librarian and the townsfolk 
loved their library. Year by year they gave 
it books they had enjoyed—6,000 books of 
travel, biography, and fiction. In 1948 two 
of its association members, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry F. Jenckes, bequeathed the library 
several thousand dollars and a parcel of land 
halfway up the hill on the edge of the vil- 
lage. This fund, accumulating through the 
years, was finally sufficient for the erection 
of the present building. The library then 
had three assets—a delightful site, its 6,000 
books, and enough cash in hand to pay the 
construction costs of the Jenckes Memorial 
Building, completed in 1956. 

Equipment, furnishings, and maintenance 
were another matter. Furnishings and 
equipment were provided for through funds 
contributed by the townspeople, and by out- 
side friends responsive to the library’s readi- 
ness and eagerness to meet the needs of a 
fast-growing community. From a township 
beset with the problems of assimilating a 
dozen or more large housing developments 
suddenly sprouting in its outlying districts, 
only a modest budget can be asked for. 
Maintenance, therefore, rests on a sum con- 
siderably less than $2,500 received from the 
town of Smithfield, to which are added the 
annual dues from association members, plus 
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such special contributions toward mainte- 
nance, improvements, and educational ac- 
tivities as may be received annually from 
members and friends. 

Books are purchased from the ever-help- 
ful State and Federal allowances. The book 
circulation, which stood at 1,642 in the old 
building, reached 17,421 in the new building 
during 1959. The staff comprises an en- 
thusiastic and industrious librarian and a 
part-time caretaker, plus a score of unpaid 
volunteer assistants, who under direction 
shelve, catalogue, type, file, paste, and label; 
or run art shows, lectures, musicales, recep- 
tions, teas or cake sales, as the case may re- 
quire, Thus fortified, the library pursues its 
joyous but frugal way. 

In the short years since the new building 
opened, a local arts and crafts festival con- 
ducted by the library has brought to light 
the surprising amount of skilled and pro- 
fessional work that is being done in the 
township. A junior craft festival has stim- 
ulated the work of our young people. Local 
artists have been invited to hold one-man 
and group shows in the lower study, as the 
library's assembly room is called, and other 
art shows have been provided by members 
of the Providence Art Club and the Rock- 
port Art Association. And lectures on Rus- 
sia, Alaska, and other timely subjects have 
been given before the association or the 
community at large. In fact, Professor 
Smiley, of Brown University, lectured at the 
library on satellites, while Sputnik I was 
still visible in orbit. 8 

Meantime, over 4,000 books have been 
added to the original 6,000 on our shelves. 
The circulation, on the 3 days a week when 
the library is open, has become more than 
the librarian can handle single handed. 
New shelves have recently been installed for 
nonfiction and mystery books, in order to 
allow more space for new science and refer- 
ence material. An anteroom planned and 
used as a workroom has had to be con- 
verted into a reference room, constantly filled 
with teenage students looking up their 
home assignments. Schoolchildren use the 
library in such numbers that the children’s 
and junior sections as well as the reference 
room are already overcrowded, and ways and 
means are being discussed for a new wing. 
At the present rate, in another 2 or 3 years 
an addition to the library will be essential. 

MARGARET BINGHAM STILLWELL, 
Secretary, Greenville Public Library. 


Harmony, R.I. July 5, 1960. 
Hon, JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR JOHN: I must say thank you again 
for all your work to keep the bill H.R. 12125 
alive for a vote on August 22. The Rural 
Service Act has been a wonderful help to 
our small Harmony library. Six hundred 
books have been received. We hope the 
bill will pass so that we may have more 
help next year. 

Sincerely, 
ADAH S. HAWKINS, 
Librarian. 
RHODE ISLAND STATE LIBRARY. 
Providence, June 7, 1960. 
Hon. JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FOGARTY: The program 
of the public library services in rural areas 
in the State of Rhode Island has been ex- 
emplary. 

Newsletters of progress have been filed 
with Germaine Krettek of the American Li- 
brary Association, Washington Office, 200 C 
Street SE., Washington 3, D.C. 

This morning we received a letter from the 
supervisor of this program in Rhode Island 
who advises us that immediate action is 
needed to save the Library Services Act ex- 
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tension bill. Since June 2, the House Com- 
mittee on Rules considered H.R. 12125 and 
denied it a rule, 

The Rules Committee is the powerful 
House committee which decides what legis- 
lation shall come before the House for con- 
sideration, and under what provisions it 
shall be debated. 

We are writing to the members of the 
House Rules Committee as of today asking 
for reconsideration of the decision and we 
are also writing to the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Rhode Island in Congress 
asking for their special effort to have this 
particular program of public library services 
in rural areas continued. 

With Rhode Island, as the smallest State, 
in which the program has been exceedingly 
successful, we have the earnest desire to 
advise of our keen interest in favorable ac- 
tion with respect to this particular resolu- 
tion. 

Your assistance will be deeply appreciated. 

Most cordially, 
Grace M. SHERWOOD, 
State Librarian. 
STATE OF RHODE ISLAND 
AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Providence, June 6, 1960. 
Hon. JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
Second Congressional District, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Focarty: News from Washington 
on H.R. 12125 has quite dismayed us who 
believe in the extension of the Library 
Services Act. 

We appreciate your support on behalf of 
this vital educational opportunity, and are 
writing members of the House Committee 
on Rules to request a reconsideration of their 
action. 

Thanking you for all that you are doing 
on behalf of better education, health, and 
well-being of American citizens, 

Very sincerely yours, 
ELIZABETH G. MYER, 
Supervisor. 
Peace DALE, R. I., June 24, 1960. 
Hon. JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Focartry: I am very certain that 
you are doing everything possible to retain 
the absolutely vital Library Services Act for 
at least another 3 years and, if possible, a 
longer period. 

Our board of trustees is very concerned 
about the latest threat to curtail the above 
referred to act. It might interest you to 
know that our Peace Dale Library had ap- 
proximately 17,000 books on its shelves and 
that our circulation in the year before the 
act became effective was 18,000. Our circu- 
lation for the year ending October 1959 was 
35,000. These figures speak for themselves. 

Cordially yours, 
THOMAS P, HAZARD, 
ARNOLD’s MILLS COMMUNITY LIBRARY, 
Cumberland, R.I., June 15, 1960. 
Hon, JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FocarTY: The Arnold 
Mills Community Library Board members 
urge that the Federal Library Services Act, 
bill H.R, 12125, be placed on the floor and 
request a favorable vote on it. 

Our library is deeply indebted to and ap- 
preciative of the Federal services to rural 
libraries. 

Without the additions that the 1959-60 
appropriations provided our library we could 
never have filled the need for up-to-date 
and necessary material for our students and 
adult patrons. 
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a i sa your activity on behalf of 
Sincerely yours, 
Mangonm B. Topp, 
Mrs. Gordon F. Todd, 
Library Board Secretary. 
JAMESTOWN PHILOMENIAN LIBRARY, 
Jamestown, R.I., June 17, 1960. 
Hon. JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. REPRESENTATIVE: Please support 
bill H.R. 12125, Library Services Act, as it 
is of vital importance to small libraries. 

Sincerely yours, 
LOUISE BRAMAN, 
Librarian. 
HOPE E. CARR, 
Assistant Librarian. 


ARNOLD’s MILLS COMMUNITY LIBRARY, 
Cumberland, RI., June 21, 1960. 
Hon. JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE SIR: As librarian of a small 
rural library, I would like to express my ap- 
preciation and deep gratitude for your aid 
and support of the Library Services Act. 
Without such aid we could not have ade- 
quately served our schools in their increased 
science and reference demands, and we look 
forward to a continuance of the act to insure 
us the much-needed supply of books for the 
future. 

We are exceedingly grateful for your in- 
terest in the past and look forward to your 
continued support in the future. 

Respectfully yours, 
FLORENCE G. ALDEN, 
Librarian. 
GREENE PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
Greene, R.I., June 16, 1960. 
Hon. JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
Washington, D.C, 

My Dear Sm: I am writing to you in re- 
gard to a bill H.R. 12125, known as the Li- 
brary Services Act. This bill would greatly 
benefit the poor, small libraries in purchas- 
ing needed books, which otherwise we would 
not be able to obtain. 

A companion bill S. 2830 passed the Senate 
May 25 without a dissenting vote. 

All efforts to get H.R. 12125 out of the 
Rules Committee have failed. If you would 
contact some of the members of this com- 
mittee, and persuade them to let this bill 
come out on the floor for a vote, I am quite 
sure it would pass. 

Almost invariably it is not opposition to 
libraries, but unawareness of them that 
causes lack of support. We would greatly 
appreciate it if you would help get this bill 
out of committee and on to the floor of the 
House for a vote. 

With all good wishes, I remain, 

Cordially yours, 
CLIFTON W. STEERE, 
Librarian. 
KINGSTON FREE LIBRARY, INC., 
Kingston, R.I., June 14, 1960. 
Hon. JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE Focarty: The board 
of trustees of this institution has just 
learned that the House Rules Committee has 
denied the Rural Library Services Act, H.R. 
12125, a rule and the opportunity to be con- 
sidered by the House. This is very disturb- 
ing to us. The act has enabled us to in- 
crease our acquisitions at a time in which it 
is extremely difficult for small communities 
to meet rising costs in services and in pur- 
chase of publications. We urge you to do 
whatever you can to have the House con- 
sider this bill—and, no doubt, to pass it as 
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has already been done by the Senate. As we 
have written each member of the House 
Rules Committee: “Surely the United States 
of America which is spending so much money 
on material things can afford a contribution 
to rural libraries.” 

Please do what you can for us. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL H. THOMAS, 
President. 
TIVERTON, R.I., June 20, 1960. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Focarty: I wish to ex- 
press our appreciation for the public library 
services in rural areas and express our de- 
sire to have the act, H.R. 12125, continued. 

Our library serves a rural community. A 
large number of our patrons are children 
from a nearby school. They are the future 
leaders of our community, State, and Nation. 
With the aid of public libraries in rural 
areas we have been able to purchase many 
volumes which we would not otherwise have. 
This aid has enabled us to order a new set 
of encyclopedias and to bring our science 
collection up to date. We have replaced 
some of the classics with more appealing 
editions. Many of our classics were of an- 
cient copyright, 
4 I trust you will approve the motion to sus- 

pend the rules and thus get H.R. 12125 out 
of the Rules Committee. When the bill 
comes up for a vote please remember what 
this aid has meant to one rural library and 
multiply that appreciation by all the rural 
libraries. 

Our future citizens have enjoyed the books 
we have purchased. We hope to be able to 
continue enlarging our book collection. A 
reading public is a well-informed public. 

Please do as much as possible to be present 
and vote favorably on H.R. 12125. 

Very truly yours, 
Grace M. SNELL, 
Mrs, Ralph Snell, 
Librarian, Union Public Library. 
ELMWOOD PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
Providence, R.I., June 9, 1960. 
Hon. JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Focarty: I was most distressed 
to receive the special memo from Miss Kret- 
tek dated June 3 with the news about the 
action of the House Committee on Rules re- 
garding the Library Services Act. I am sure 
that you must be equally disturbed. 

For Rhode Island, especially, any action 
to terminate the Library Services Act pro- 
gram would be most disastrous. As you 
fully realize, it is the only program specifi- 
cally designed to serve rural areas, and it has 
made a marked improvement in library serv- 
ice in these areas since its inception. Al- 
though we hope that some day the State will 
be able to carry on this program, it will re- 
quire much advanced planning for such an 
undertaking. 

I am confident that you will do everything 
possible to influence members of the House 
Rules Committee to reconsider this ruling 
and to vote favorably on this bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
DorotHy W. BuDLONG, 
Librarian and Past President Rhode 
Island Library Association. 
AsHTON, R.I. 
Hon. JOHN FOGARTY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Focarry: During the past year 
our school has been very effectively served by 
the bookmobile operated by the Rhode Island 
Department of State Public Library Services 
in Rural Areas. This service has been keenly 
appreciated by the teachers, pupils, and par- 
ents, because we have no other library service 
available in this area. I understand that 
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you have great personal interest in this 
project. 

In a recent communication from the Amer- 
ican Library Association we have been in- 
formed that this service may be terminated 
unless the House Committee on Rules recon- 
siders its action and votes favorably on bill 
H.R. 12125. We understand that the Senate 
has already voted favorably on the com- 
panion bill, S. 2630. 

While the bookmobile is a comparatively 
new project in Rhode Island, it has proven 
to be very popular and highly beneficial. Any 
consideration that you may be able to give in 
behalf of its continued service will be greatly 
appreciated by your many friends in 
Cumberland. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary M. GEDDES, 
Principal, Ashton School. 
Nortu SciruaTe, R.I., June 29, 1960. 

My Dear Mr. FoGarty: Just a note in re- 
gards to the money appropriations for the 
rural library service. I would like you to be 
in favor of continuing this service. Our 
little girl has enjoyed the books so much 
that she has brought home from the 
bookmobile. 

Sincerely, 
EMILY ANGELL, 
NORTH SCITUATE, RI., June 30, 1960. 
Hon. JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: May I express my appreciation 
to you for your efforts in behalf of the ex- 
tension of Federal grants for rural libraries, 
and may I assure you of a vital interest in 
this program in our community in Rhode 
Island. 

The enthusiastic response to the bookmo- 
bile in North Scituate clearly indicates that 
our people want to read, and will if good 
material is available. 

Important additions have been made to the 
shelves of our public library, and a great 
deal more could be done there, in regard to 
volume and the days and hours that the 
library is open. 

It would be a real loss to us if this pro- 
gram should be abandoned, and I heartily 
endorse your proposed 5-year extension of 
appropriations for same. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARGARET M. CHAMBERLAIN 
Mrs. George W. Chamberlain. 


WAKEFIELD, R.I., June 28, 1960. 
Hon. JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I realize you were instrumental 
in getting through the Library Services Act, 
originally. 

Understanding there is a question it might 
be killed through adverse legislation, I want 
to express at least my hopes that your efforts 
to have it continued will be successful. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK R. KROENER. 


KINGSTON FREE LIBRARY, INC., 
Kingston, R.I., July 15, 1960. 
Hon, JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE FoGarry: I wish to 
thank you for your recent letter concerning 
the Rural Library Services Act which was 
tied up in the House Rules Committee and 
for your efforts to have this bill brought out 
on August 22. This information was re- 
ported to the meeting of the trustees of our 
library earlier this week. I was requested 
by the members to write you thanking you 
for your interest, for your leadership in the 
move to get the bill before the House, and for 
your interest in our problem. 
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Iam happy to do so at this time. It costs 
a rural library a very large proportion of its 
budget simply to pay the cost of the building 
and its upkeep and the salary of a librarian. 
Our own library is relatively fortunate be- 
cause of an endowment from which we get 
the larger share of our income. Neverthe- 
less, we were able almost to double our pur- 
chases because of the $800 which we received 
through the Library Services Act during the 
past year. 

Again, it was good of you to take the lead- 
ership in the effort to keep this bill alive 
and to work for its passage. We want you to 
know that it is deeply appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL H. THOMAS. 
BROWNELL & FIELD CO., 
Providence, R.I., July 15, 1960. 
Hon, JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
Custom House Building, 
Providence, R.I. 

Dear Sir: I want to express my thanks to 
you for your recent work which should ul- 
timately insure passage of the bill extending 
Federal aid to rural libraries for the next 5 
years. 

I wrote you on behalf of the Barrington 
Public Library last April. I want you to 
know how much we appreciate your work 
aiding rural libraries. 

Again I want to thank you for your efforts 
on behalf of the bill which would aid our 
library, the many rural libraries in the 
State of Rhode Island, as well as throughout 
the country. 

Sincerely yours, 
RUSSELL W. FIELD, Jr., 
Chairman, Barrington Library Trustees. 
MANVILLE, R.I., May 19, 1960. 
Hon. JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: May we here at Sherman 
Leclerc Library urge you to continue your 
interest in the extension of the Federal Aid 
to Rural Libraries Act. 

It has meant so much to our organization 
to have been able to receive this extra help 
in adding to our book collection, and, as a 
result, watch our ever-increasing circulation. 

Sincerely, 
MARGUERITE C. WEGIMONT 
Mrs. Francis J. Wegimont, 
Librarian. 


CONGRESS CONSIDERS LIBRARIES AND EDUCATION 


(Address of Hon. JOHN E. Focarry, U.S. Rep- 
resentative, Second Congressional District 
of Rhode Island, at Public Library Associa- 
tion meeting, Washington, D.C., June 26, 
1959) 


I am grateful for this opportunity to meet 
with an organization that is doing so much 
on behalf of causes that I have long been 
proud to serve. I refer particularly to the 
broad fields of health and education. Few 
groups are more important than the Ameri- 
can Library Association in meeting these 
national challenges. 

These are times when every institution 
concerned with maintaining a free and in- 
formed citizenry is playing a critical part in 
our Nation's destiny. Public libraries, as a 
mainstay of our communications structure, 
are indispensable in this era of science and 
technology, of farflung interests abroad, 
of international tensions and complex do- 
mestic problems. These are times when 
every thinking person needs the information, 
the background that only reading can give, 
and the kind of stimulation and diversion 
that literature alone affords. 

Let me say at the outset that the library’s 
role in meeting the intellectual challenge of 
today is not, in my opinion, a passive one. It 
is a dynamic role that calls for action on the 
part of librarians, trustees, and the friends 
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of libraries. It is a role that demands a 
strong organization, in which all members 
are highly sensitive to social needs, their own 
goals, and the roads that are open to those 
goals. The needs that face us—and I think 
again of our many interests in common— 
urge an attack with all our resources. 

For many years I have been concerned 
with those needs, both as a Representative to 
Congress from the Second District of Rhode 
Island, and as chairman of the subcommittee 
in the House of Representatives which is 
responsible for appropriations to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Libraries share many of the Department's in- 
terests in the fields of health and education, 
particularly those of the Public Health Serv- 
ice in aging, juvenile delinquency, and blind- 
ness, Other common interests are the pro- 
gram of scientific translation and the Na- 
tional Library of Medicine, which became a 
part of the Service in 1956. 

Since ancient times, libraries have served 
the civilized community as storehouses of 
information. The importance of this func- 
tion alone is attested by the fact that an 
ability to accumulate knowledge and trans- 
mit it down the generations is an essential 
difference between man and the lower ani- 
mals. Increasingly, however, libraries have 
assumed additional functions—have taken a 
more active role in the community. The 
library today is not only a medium of com- 
munication; it is an integral part of our edu- 
cational structure. One of its principal 
functions is to teach. 

We think immediately of school libraries 
and their importance in general and pro- 
fessional education. But I have in mind a 
broader concept. The educational institu- 
tion—the school or college—must not only 
teach; it must point the student down the 
road of knowledge. With school behind us, 
our education has only begun. Here, then, 
is perhaps the main role of the library—to 
help us gain the education we need on our 
way through life. In this, the school library 
is joined by the public and special libraries— 
those of industry, societies, government, 
Together, these facilitate our self-develop- 
ment, our intelligent participation in public 
affairs, and our pursuit of special interests. 

The broader role of the library, in the eyes 
of a mere observer, Calls for more intensive 
development of special resources for com- 
munication, such as films and recordings. 
The addition of musical and audiovisual 
dimensions to literature can provide a 
rounded approach to the library’s educa- 
tional mission. To be sure, there are many 
difficulties. But only through such ex- 
panded programs can libraries, it seems to 
me, realize their full potential for education 
and creative experience. 

This is most obvious with respect to spe- 
cial groups I have mentioned. Recordings 
for the blind, for example—an extremely 
valuable service—certainly bring the library 
into the forefront of educational institu- 
tions. The same might be said of records 
and prints used in seminars on music and 
art for the elderly. Or the showing of films 
in conjunction with courses under way in 
local schools, as an ald to the guidance of 
youth. It is these active ventures into edu- 
cation that I, in my work for these groups, 
find most gratifying in the progressive 
library of today. 

I should like to make a special point about 
the efforts of the ALA toward the control of 
juvenile delinquency. This is a problem 
that has come often to my attention as a 
legislator. We have worked out, I believe, 
some good measures, such as the collabora- 
tive activity proposed in the current appro- 
priation bills for the Children’s Bureau and 
the National Institute of Mental Health. 
This is an effort to provide coordination and 
leadership through two agencies with in- 
terest, experience and resources in the fields 
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of child welfare, child behavior, and child 
psychology. But legislation, however sound, 
can never solve this problem alone. It is a 
problem for the total community: the 
school, the church, the family—all of our 
social institutions, The library is very im- 
portant here, primarily as a preventive, for 
it can offer books and programs to help our 
young adults understand themselves and ad- 
just to life. 

Many of you have given real thought to 
the problem of juvenile deliquency, and 
some of you, I know, are very active in this 
field. Libraries can reach children early and 
maintain contact as they grow and develop. 
Good progress has been made in bringing 
libraries to low-income areas; and in some 
cities, librarians trained for service to young 
people work cooperatively with welfare 
agencies. Given adequate funds and staffs, 
libraries can offer individual help, particu- 
larly to those who cannot read well. I be- 
lieve the services to young people should be 
extended and promoted through adult 
groups, collaborative projects with juvenile 
courts, and mass media such as radio and 
television. To learn the best role of libraries 
in this problem, studies might well be done 
in collaboration with research and welfare 
agencies. 

A realistic view of the library as an educa- 
tional institution must take into account 
the question of funds. Legislation for the 
support of educational and research pro- 
grams should generally be interpreted to in- 
clude libraries as educational and research 
facilities. In the current research construc- 
tion program of the Public Health Service, 
for example, the National Advisory Council 
that recommends grants to the Surgeon 
General holds that libraries are definitely 
research facilities. Few projects to date 
have included library construction because 
the funds have been insufficient to meet 
the need for laboratories, but the Council at 
its October meeting will consider whether 
research library construction can be ex- 
panded, 

One of the Nation’s most pressing medical 
and social problems is blindness. There are 
about 350,000 blind persons in this country, 
and the number is increasing despite public 
and private efforts over many years. The 
Public Health Service’s National Institute of 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness is at- 
tacking the problem from the medical stand- 
point. On the social side, I have introduced 
a bill to establish a temporary Presidential 
commission to study and report on problems 
related to blindness and the needs of the 
blind. A prime objective is to help create a 
national atmosphere more favorable to the 
blind person and his role in society. This 
will call for studies of existing conditions, 
including rehabilitation programs, the edu- 
cation of blind children, and social services 
and research. One consideration will be 
how to provide books and reco: , in- 
cluding problems of procurement and distri- 
bution. 

I am confident that standards and legis- 
lation will be developed through which the 
best library services now available for the 
blind will be augmented and extended. It 
gives me great satisfaction to work toward 
that end. 

Among the most important library services 
are those extended to the older citizen. The 
magnitude of the aging problem demands 
that major resources such as libraries, so 
valuable in guidance, recreation, and many 
special activities, be encouraged in every way 
possible to do more in this field. Since 1900, 
people over 50 have increased in our popula- 
tion from 13 percent to more than 22 per- 
cent. By 1970, nearly 25 percent of the 
American people will be over 50, and 10 per- 
cent will be over 65. Social institutions 
should prepare for the impact of this growth. 
In an effort to help libraries in this regard, 
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I will urge that they be cited in current bills 
before Congress. 

Probably the legislation most directly sig- 
nificant to the ALA is the Library Services 
Act. As you know, the Congress has never 
appropriated the full $7.5 million authorized 
for this Office of Education program. But 
much progress has been made under the act, 
such as the extension of library services to 
11 million people in rural American areas. 
I understand that 50 States and territories 
are now participating, and that the matching 
requirements have stimulated State and local 
governments to put 45 percent more money 
in libraries than they did before the pro- 
gram began. 

Because this is one of the appropriations 
my subcommittee handles, Iam proud of my 
own part in these achievements. The Presi- 
dent’s budget called for only $3 million last 
year. We in Congress raised this to $6 mil- 
lion—twice the budgeted amount. This 
year, the President’s budget was $5 million. 
We in the House voted an additional mil- 
lion making it $6 million, the same amount 
as last year. The Senate on last Wednes- 
day voted for $7.5 million. If a reasonable 
compromise is agreed to, the tremendous 
task of providing library services for 25 
million more rural people in this country 
who do not now have access to public library 
service will be able to proceed. Having fol- 
lowed the program closely in Rhode Island, 
I am determined to see similar benefits ex- 
tended throughout the greater United States. 

I should like now to discuss some broad 
problems in which libraries are involved— 
problems impeding social and scientific 
progress, particularly in the field of medical 
research. One of these is the problem con- 
fronting the scientist when he searches the 
literature before undertaking an experiment, 
Although he may work in a highly special- 
ized area, the information he needs will be 
widely scattered. Annually throughout the 
world, about 180,000 research reports appear 
in some 6,000 journals, and an estimated 
10,000 books are published on medical and 
scientific subjects. The libraries can do 
little, of course, to control this volume of 
publication, although I am sure they would 
like to. There is, however, a major library 
responsibility for documentation—the vast 
field of lending order to this mountain of 
words, 

I do not presume to understand the prob- 
lem in detail—the many good proposals for 
solving it, the new equipment available, the 
programs under way. I do know that re- 
searchers in all fields, including the bio- 
logical, physical, and social sciences, depend 
largely on libraries for the storage and re- 
trieval of information. Those who write it 
and those who print it share the responsi- 
bility, but cannot come to grips with the 
problem because they are independent work- 
ers. The one unified element—the library— 
well organized and influential, should take 
the lead. 

If some major library organization, such 
as the ALA or Library of Congress, were to 
adopt a plan acceptable to scientists and 
editors, cooperation would be assured 
through the desire of authors to be included 
in the system. For instance, authors would 
submit abstracts through editors to a cen- 
tral point for indexing, storage, and elec- 
tronic retrieval. But this is just a thought; 
many of you are way ahead of me. I only 
mean to stress that the library—not the in- 
dividual author, editor or reader—is the 
place to begin. It is the logical point of 
vantage for instituting a system that would 
streamline the search for data, now a task 
of such proportions as to threaten the value 
of reports themselves—even to threaten the 
continuity of knowledge. 

Another major need—one in which li- 
braries could play a larger part—is the dis- 
tribution of educational material on science 
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and health. People are eager for literature 
on these subjects—current, factual, plain 
materials that answer their questions and 
expand their understanding. Federal, State, 
and local health departments, voluntary 
health agencies, and many other groups 
publish pamphlets and other materials on 
all the major health problems. Unfortu- 
nately, public libraries are often excluded 
from the distribution lists through doubt 
that the materials would be promoted or 
displayed. And the libraries have been un- 
able to afford stocks of giveaways, the best 
approach to meeting the need. I believe, 
however, that cooperative arrangements 
could be worked out in which public li- 
braries would play a key role in health 
education. 

In making these various suggestions, I 
have failed to specify how they might best 
be adopted. Who would set the ball roll- 
ing? Certainly, librarians and ALA officials 
can do much in their own right, and it is 
they who must follow through once the 
services are instituted. But their authority 
and influence are limited. I appeal to the 
trustees and friends of libraries. They 
should take the initiative more often, lend- 
ing their names and efforts to increasing 
support for their public libraries. Without 
the active participation of trustees and 
friends, the library can be little more than 
a storehouse. With their active aid, the 
library can be a dynamic agency working side 
by side with educational, research and wel- 
fare groups. It is largely through trustees 
and friends that an ancient and honorable 
institution—a latent force for social better- 
ment—can its potential in the 
modern world. 

To my mind, the most important ancillary 
function that a library can perform (a func- 
tion so intangible that legislators can only 
talk about it) is to further the spirit of 
learning in this country. Basic to the im- 
provement of domestic and foreign relations, 
to supremacy in science and technology, to 
the attainment of major national goals, must 
be a climate of public opinion more favor- 
able to sclence, education and scholarship 
in general. Our need for this is felt keenly 
when one talks to scientists and educators, 
to people abroad. We need a national shift 
toward deeper appreciation of all that the 
library represents in our culture—knowl- 
edge, art, and their advancement through 
communication. 

Librarians, through the selection of read- 
ing matter, group activities, and individual 
guidance, can help immeasurably to further 
the understanding of sclence and of the need 
for research. They can help acquaint young 
people with names and events in science, 
shaping their image of the scientist and a 
research career. They can call attention to 
opportunities in the sciences—courses of 
study, scholarships, positions. And above all, 
they can capture and stimulate that interest 
in the humanities which affects so strongly 
our sense of values, and thus our attitude 
toward the learned professions and their 
contribution. 

To summarize, I would urge librarians to 
continue developing their programs along 
educational lines. You have an important 
mission in helping young people—the mis- 
guided and the gifted—older people, and 
many special groups. Health education is 
a particularly appropriate field. I urge you, 
collectively and individually, to further the 
sciences through advances in documentation 
and efforts to improve the national climate 
for scientific endeavor. And I call especial- 
ly upon the trustees and friends of libraries 
to work on behalf of their institutions in 
such matters as support and the expansion 
of library functions. 

For my part, I will do all I can to help the 
libraries of the Nation extend their basic 
and special services to every citizen. 
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LIBRARIES, EDUCATION, AND SOCIETY 


(Remarks made by Representative JOHN E. 
Focarty, of Rhode Island, at Drexel Insti- 
tute of Technology, May 17, 1960, on occa- 
sion of his receiving the Distinguished 
Achievement Award from the Graduate 
School of Library Science and the Li- 
brary Alumni Association) 


Today I saw for the first time the impres- 
sive new quarters of the library school here 
at Drexel! I am sure they bring to you a 
deep sense of pride and gratification—much 
as your Distinguished Achievement Award, 
and this opportunity to meet with you have 
given me. It is a fine thing to feel that 
one's efforts have played some part in 
strengthening the American heritage. 

A library school—or legislation to ald li- 
braries—can do just that: it can enrich so- 
ciety and strengthen the Nation. It does 
this mainly through the enduring contribu- 
tion of libraries to education. 

America’s strength was once felt to lie 
predominantly in her agricultural and geo- 
graphic advantages. Since the turn of the 
century, industry and natural resources have 
been paramount. Both, of course, remain 
essential to our country's strength and her 
leadership among free peoples. But the close 
of World War II brought sharply into focus 
another basic resource—education; and re- 
cent years have commanded its critical ap- 
praisal. Itis now clear to many that agricul- 
ture and industry, however prolific, cannot 
insure supremacy or even survival without 
a stronger fiber of education in the social 
fabric. 

The modern concept of education is a 
broad one. Besides the schools at all levels, 
many institutions and media are recognized 
as educational—partly because of their 
mounting interest in the role. There are 
more and more educational uses of films and 
recordings, radio and television, magazines 
and newspapers, pamphlets and books. 
There is an upward trend in the publication 
of all factual matter. I believe these changes 
reflect generally a felt need of people for a 
broader view of the world about them. 

One institution with a growing educa- 
tional mission is the library. It is axiomatic, 
of course, that libraries should serve scholar- 
ship; but I refer to a more active part in the 
educational process. Increasingly the pro- 
gressive library is concerned with informa- 
tion—with collecting, lending, and promot- 
ing current reading matter, films, record- 
ings, and other educational materials. Thus, 
the library alines itself with institutions and 
forces that are shaping our national destiny. 

It is my conviction that this is the way 
in which libraries of all types can best serve 
the community in our dynamic times. Li- 
braries are more than storehouses; their 
broader function is to teach. 

For many years I have given my best 
thought to certain needs and aspirations 
of our people. This has been basic to my 
responsibilities as a Representative to Con- 
gress from the Second District of Rhode 
Island, and as chairman of the subcommit- 
tee in the House of Representatives which 
is concerned with appropriations to the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Iam pleased to say that many libraries 
and library groups are closely allied with 
the Department in several of its programs. 
They collaborate in activities of the Office 
of Education and the National Library of 


The Graduate School of Library Science 
(zd oldest in the United States and among 
the first 5 in enrollment) and the Drexel 
Library are housed together in the Library 
Center, opened in the fall of 1959, and the 
latest addition to the physical plant in the 
current expansion program. 
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Medicine. They share particularly the in- 
terests of the Public Health Service in aging, 
juvenile delinquency, and blindness, 

As an interested layman, I should like to 
express briefly some views on the library’s 
role in these tremendous problems. 

One of the great paradoxes of the modern 
world is the problem of our aging popula- 
tion—the medical and social needs that have 
risen as a result of our longer life span, 
which is largely attributable to advances in 
medicine and public health. Since 1900, 
people over 60 have increased in our popu- 
lation from 13 percent to more than 22 per- 
cent. By 1970, nearly 25 percent of the 
American people will be over 50, and 10 per- 
cent will be over 65. This implies a con- 
tinued increase in those burdens that weigh 
so heavily upon the aged—health problems, 
occupational difficulties, lowered income, 
unsatisfactory living conditions, loneliness. 

In attempting to come to grips with such 
a problem one naturally turns to institu- 
tions and individuals that might be ex- 
pected to help. A group that has outlined 
its objectives with regard to the aged is 
the National Library Association. It has 
spelled out in congressional testimony * how 
the public library renders direct services to 
the elderly; supplies middle age groups with 
literature on retirement plans, housing and 
income; coordinates interested civic groups 
and educational programs; and assists per- 
sonnel who work with the aging through 
books, films, and exhibits. 

These seem to me excellent, practical ob- 
jectives that might well be extended to all 
libraries. In addition, I should like to see 
library schools expand the training of li- 
brarians to work with the elderly. Some 
studies should be undertaken to settle the 
question whether cultural and educational 
interests can actually retard mental decline, 
and to learn how libraries can help bring out 
and utilize the older person’s best attributes. 
It would be a great credit to library science, 
and quite fitting, if some library group were 
to lead the way toward salvaging the elder 
population’s vast resource of experience and 
skills. 

The library’s place in our culture is nu- 
clear: it offers literature, information and 
recreation to many groups, the young as 
well as the old. I feel that its values to 
youth have barely been tapped. In many 
young people, there is a spirit that rebels 
against education—or rather, against being 
taught. This finds a terrible and ruinous 
expression in the juvenile delinquent, whose 
rebellion may lead to total loss of educa- 
tional contact. And yet the delinquent or 
predelinquent does not necessarily resist 
learning. His indifference or hostility may 
embrace only the formal aspects of educa- 
tion—the classroom and its implication of 
discipline and conformity. The same indi- 
vidual may sometimes be reached through 
an appeal to his curiosity, his need to ex- 
cel, or his natural love for reading, music, 
or some related pursuit. Every era has its 
Bohemian movement, which is essentially 
rebellious and yet intellectual or artistic. 

The difficulty, of course, is to capture and 
hold interest. The library has strong com- 
petition, and I can offer no formula. I only 
know that the mind of youth is capable of 
intense application in response to the right 
appeal. With no coercion whatever, youth 
can master difficult sports, jazz music, auto- 
motive mechanics, radio engineering. And 
we have all seen young people come to public 
libraries in underprivileged metropolitan 
sections, drawn by up-to-date material on 
invention, the space age, sports and recrea- 
tion, career opportunities, and interesting 
lives. I have seen this in districts where 
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crime and violence beckon constantly to 
every child. In light of these things, I am 
confident that ways can be found to en- 
hance the appeal and effectiveness of li- 
braries in helping the prospective citizen. 

You may be interested in certain resolu- 
tions passed at the recent White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth, which in- 
cluded nearly 100 librarians among the 
delegates. 

One resolution called for adequately sup- 
ported studies to determine the effects of 
reading books, magazines, and newspapers 
upon young people. Another recommended 
that much more extensive use be made of 
films and other instructional material in 
both formal and informal education. Sev- 
eral resolutions were aimed at augmenting 
the opportunities for training and participa- 
tion in dramatics, theater arts, and film 
production. 

With direct reference to libraries, it was 
resolved that action should be taken to ex- 
tend the availability of public library serv- 
ice to every citizen; that libraries be estab- 
lished in schools, colleges, and universities, 
with a view to helping them achieve higher 
standards; and that reading, training in the 
selection of literature, and recruitment of 
personnel trained in reading guidance be 
vigorously promoted. 

One of the forums resolved that young 
people should be encouraged to study the 
great ethical, moral and religious truths, 
and to use these to formulate codes of con- 
duct for their guidance toward good citizen- 
ship. 

I believe we shall soon see legislation and 
other efforts to implement these recommen- 
dations at local, State, and Federal levels. 
Meanwhile, library workers will be able to 
draw on the resolutions in seeking interest 
and aid. 

Another medical and social area in which 
libraries are making a valuable contribution 
is blindness. Despite public and private ef- 
forts over many years, the number of blind 
persons in this country is about 350,000 and 
is steadily increasing. The Public Health 
Service’s National Institute of Neurological 
Diseases and Blindness is attacking the 
problem from the medical standpoint. On 
the social side, I believe there is need for a 
good study on problems related to blindness 
and the needs of the blind. One objective 
would be to help create a national atmos- 
phere more favorable to the blind person 
and his role in society This would call 
for studies of existing conditions, including 
the problem of providing books and record- 
ings. The best library services now avall- 
able for the blind should be augmented and 
extended. 

Some of you may not know that the Li- 
brary of Congress’ program to provide books 
for the blind is currently operating under 
an appropriation of $1.6 million, which is a 
little more than ever before. To date, the 
Library has provided about 5,600 titles in 
braille and Moon type and 4,000 talking 
books. Approximately 70,000 of the Library’s 
machines are now in use. 

As I have indicated, many grave medical 
and social problems call strongly on librar- 
ies among other key groups. Assistance to 
libraries themselves has been made available 
through the Library Services Act. In fiscal 
year 1960 allotments are based on the maxi- 
mum authorized appropriation, $7.5 million. 
In this session of Congress, I have intro- 
duced a bill to extend the act for another 5 
years beginning July 1. 

This Office of Education program has 
helped to bring library services to 30 million 
people in rural America. It has provided 
trained personnel, 200 bookmobiles, and 5 
million books and other materials. Fifty- 
two States and territories are now partici- 
pating. Since the beginning of the program 
in 1957, the matching requirements have 
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stimulated local governments to increase 
their library appropriations by 45 percent. 
One of the most encouraging results is the 
development of an effective system of librar- 
ies, with strong centers, cooperative proc- 
essing, and so forth. And throughout the 
Nation, there is a growing awareness of the 
meaning of libraries in education. 

In my own State of Rhode Island, prog- 
ress under the act has been typical. A spe- 
cial unit, Public Library Services in Rural 
Areas, was set up in the office of the sec- 
retary of state to administer the program. 
A director, assistant director, clerical staff, 
and a bookmobile were added and new quar- 
ters obtained. A book grant was made to 
rural libraries, with provisions for empha- 
sis on reference materials. Books are or- 
dered and processed by the State agency. A 
series of workshops has been held at head- 
quarters, and State consultant and bookmo- 
bile services have steadily grown. 

Another law that has much significance 
for libraries is the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958. This is primarily designed 
to strengthen, improve, and expand educa- 
tion in the United States at all levels. 
Libraries are specified as basic to the educa- 
tional process. I should like to call atten- 
tion to the fact that projects developed 
under the act may include books and other 
materials, and that these are not yet avail- 
able in adequate quantity and quality. Li- 
brary materials to aid both teachers and 
students are needed for a balanced program. 

Of the 10 titles in the act, title III offers 
the most direct opportunities for libraries. 
This authorizes $70 million a year until Juiy 
1962 for improved science, mathematics and 
modern foreign-language instruction in 
public schools. Federal funds are available 
for laboratory and other special equipment. 
By the language of the act, special equip- 
ment includes printed materials (except 
textbooks) and audiovisual materials and 
equipment. Minor remodeling and special 
equipment needed by the library because of 
its necessary expansion may be included, 
under projects approved by the State educa- 
tional agency and the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Other titles also pertain to libraries and 
librarians—title II, for example, which pro- 
vides loans up to $5,000 for college students. 
Persons training to become librarians are 
eligible, and 50 percent of the loan will be 
cancelled for those who serve as school or 
teacher librarians for 5 years. Another ex- 
ample is title IV, which provides graduate 
fellowships aimed particularly at the prep- 
aration of teachers for colleges and univer- 
sities. 

I urge all of you to review the provisions 
of the National Defense Education Act (Pub- 
lic Law 85-864) and to be sure your students 
are familiar with the aspects pertaining to 
libraries. The ALA or the U.S. Office of 
Education will glady supply details. 

While speaking of Federal aid to libraries, 
I will make a point that may seem to the 
older hands here a little obvious. I refer to 
the fact that a library in the modern sense, 
adequately stocked and staffed to pull its 
own weight in an educational program, re- 
quires strong support from many quarters— 
particularly in the form of funds. A school 
of library science would do well to train its 
advanced students in the practice of fund 
raising. You must have support at local, 
State and national levels. To this end, li- 
brarians should take steps to increase public 
awareness of the library—to make it felt as 
a part of the community. It is largely 
through trustees and friends of libraries 
that the trend toward a more educational 
role must be advanced. 

Such a role is necessarily diversified, and 
I have mentioned only some aspects. I have 
merely alluded to the library’s part in cul- 
tural enrichment. Society depends upon the 
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library for many things, not the least of 
which is its capacity to deepen appreciation 
and stimulate interest in the arts and sci- 
ences, in our principles and traditions, and 
in the peoples of other lands. This is an 
intangible role, but nonetheless a real one. 
It evokes a vital spirit in every American— 
Te spirit to see our country progress and 
ead. 

In this complex troubled world, the sci- 
ences loom in importance. Our 
among nations depends largely upon our 
scientific preeminence. No amount of mill- 
tary preparedness could compensate for a 
lag in scientific knowledge or manpower. 
Nor can we ignore the value of the health 
sciences in a military and economic sense, 
for the cost of disease is the greatest burden 
any country can Year in war or peace. All 
this has direct bearing in the library field. 
You must continue, and I hope expand, your 
efforts to interest more people in the various 
sciences—in their support, their progress, 
and their application. Again the library is 
a powerful force for motivating, guiding, and 
teaching. 

It is a responsibility of libraries to help 
keep alive the spirit of culture and learning. 
I know of no better way than to cherish and 
promote the freedom to read. As a nation 
we are not given to slogans or glib phrases 
for expressing our deeper values. It is not 
easy to tell in a word or two what America 
stands for. Yet we can say that our country 
and its Constitution are flatly opposed to 
censorship—that anyone can go to a public 
library and read any book fit to print, 
whether or not the ideas it expresses are 
generally accepted. This is specific enough, 
and should be widely proclaimed as a basic 
fact. It is the librarians who make such 
freedom possible by seeing that all sides of 
a social issue are presented, trusting in the 
American way to speak for itself. Freedom 
to read is fundamental to true democracy. 

I have rambled a good deal, but I believe 
I can sum up the main theme. The library 
in modern society is particularly important 
as an educational institution. To enhance 
its social value, it must strengthen its edu- 
cational role. This may be effected through 
the teaching of librarians, studies in the use 
of the library as an educational instrument, 
promotion of science, and aid to special 
groups such as the young at critical ages 
and the elderly. Progress along these lines 
will require friends, funds, and a strong 
voice in the community. Finally, libraries 
of all types, in preserving the freedom to 
read, in the broadest sense, both serve and 
exemplify the American ideal. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island has expired. 
All time has expired. 

The question is on suspending the rules 
and passing the bill. 

The question was taken, and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Bow) there 
were—ayes 190, noes 29. 

So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 

A similar House bill and a motion to 
reconsider were laid on the table. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Alabama and many from 
both parties have given sound, clear 
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reasons for the extension of their well- 
proven legislation. I support it strongly 
and hope it will pass overwhelmingly. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, few 
measures considered on the floor of 
this House do so much for so many 
individuals who desire to increase their 
knowledge and improve their minds at 
such a small cost. Mr. Speaker, I urge 
the passage of S. 2830, to extend the 
Library Services Act. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I come to 
the well of the House today to plead for 
the extension of one of the most uni- 
versally approved pieces of legislation 
passed by the Congress in the last decade. 
This legislation, the extension of the 
present Library Services Act, was re- 
ported unanimously by the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, of which 
I have the honor to be a member. It 
was recommended by the present na- 
tional administration and at the urging 
of State library commissions in a vast 
majority of our States. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1961 there will be an 
estimated 22 million rural Americans still 
without access to library service and 18 
million more Americans with inadequate 
service. One hundred and fifty coun- 
ties in the Nation have no library 
service. 

The present act will have accomplished 
before its expiration on June 30, 1961, 
extension of service to 4 million addi- 
tional Americans; 32 million more will 
have their library service improved. 
One hundred and sixty-nine counties 
previously without library service are 
participating in the program, 

Since a major part of these costs are 
provided by States and local communi- 
ties, I feel that the appropriations to be 
made under the extension of this act are 
Sah justified and will result in great 
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Thandled the legislation in 1955, which 

failed to pass by a margin of two votes. 
The following year, 1956, a new proposal, 
sponsored and supported by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Education, 
was approved for a 5-year period. It is 
this legislation that we seek today to 
extend. I urge my colleagues to give full 
support to this service to the American 
people. 
Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the need 
for extending the Library Services Act 
has been well demonstrated by the re- 
sounding success of this worthy pro- 
gram since it was first approved by Con- 
gress a few years ago and I whole- 
heartedly applaud the leadership for 
making it possible for the House to work 
its will by bringing up this bill today 
under suspension of the rules. 

I worked for and supported the orig- 
inal bill when the Congress authorized 
the enabling legislation after our Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor received 
such impressive testimony in favor of 
this program. I was also pleased to 
join my colleagues in seeing to it that 
the necessary funds were made available 
to get this vital library activity under 
way. 

Now that we have had the opportu- 
nity to see what a program of this kind 
can accomplish in its early stages, it be- 
comes necessary more than ever to pro- 
tect and advance these early gains by 
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extending these necessary library serv- 
ices for another 5 years, so that those 
States which have not yet fully imple- 
mented their programs may yet take 
a of helpful Federal library 
aid. 

I want to compliment the distin- 
guished gentleman from Alabama, the 
Honorable Cart ELLIOTT, for his out- 
standing leadership in handling this bill. 
His eloquent appeal in behalf of H.R. 
12125 has fully demonstrated the need 
for this legislation. 

I propose to vote once again in favor 
of this vitally needed program and I 
hope the bill will pass by an overwhelm- 
ing vote. 

I am very proud and grateful for the 
unflagging interest and sustained able 
endeavors of my esteemed friend and 
constituent, Mrs. Alice Wallace, of 
Fitchburg, Mass., and her associates. 
Her inspiring leadership and their superb 
work for the entire library program con- 
stitute a magnificent public contribu- 
tion that will long be remembered. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to support the extension of the 
Library Services Act. 

The whole purpose of this act is to 
stimulate the States to provide better 
public library service for our rural areas. 

Through this legislation in past years, 
much progress has been made in expand- 
ing the availability of books to that part 
of our public which would otherwise not 
be served by libraries. 

It would be a pity to cut short the pro- 
gram at this time. The expansion of 
knowledge is one of the great aims of 
our democracy and this legislation will 
substantially further this objective, and 
thus serve the welfare of our country. 

Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Speaker, 4 years 
ago when Congress passed the Library 
Services Act it established a program 
which has now become an indispensable 
branch of the education system in rural 
areas throughout every State. 

The needs in education today—more 
schools, more teachers, more vocational 
training, rehabilitation, training for the 
gifted and opportunities for higher edu- 
cation—have become a seamless web. 
Every effort is closely related to another 
and if we drop one thread we weaken 
the whole structure. 

Rural library services which now sup- 
ply more than 5 million books to remote 
areas where people would not otherwise 
have access to them, is an invaluable ad- 
junct to the overburdened educational 
systems of the States. 

During the last month I have had the 
opportunity to visit one of our Maine 
bookmobiles as it stopped in the little 
town of Stockholm. I viewed the pan- 
orama of inviting books attractively dis- 
played inside the bookmobile, and I real- 
ized the number of remote rural homes 
to which the world of books was being 
carried. Here, on the four wheels of 
the bookmobile, rode the principle of 
equal educational opportunity. And be- 
lieve me, Mr. Speaker, these rolling 
tomes gather no moss. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1961, Maine will have available a total 
Federal allotment of $83,021, if State 
and local sources can raise $58,750 in 
matching funds. Here is one program 
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where the Federal expenditure is modest 
in terms of the harvest—the cost of 1 
week’s storage of agricultural sur- 
pluses—where the incentive principle has 
worked, and where the allocation of 
funds takes into account the fact that 
States vary in their financial resources. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the 
House this afternoon has an opportunity 
to extend for another 5 years one of the 
most inspiring and beneficial programs 
in which the Federal Government par- 
ticipates—the library services program. 

Of the great many areas of our na- 
tional life in which the Federal Govern- 
ment cooperates with States and local 
communities, I know of none where the 
return on the Federal investment is 
greater in terms of ening the 
basis of American democracy than it is 
with the Library Services Act. An in- 
formed and judicious electorate is still 
the greatest strength of democracy. And 
the public library is still the greatest 
educational institution in America. 

Under the Library Services Act, States 
and the Federal Government have taken 
giant strides in expanding the services 
of public libraries, especially in rural 
areas, in developing new techniques and 
administrative arrangements for circu- 
lating more books to more people 
throughout the country. 

There is something especially won- 
derful about this, Mr. Speaker. From 
the time most people are first introduced 
to the world of books, from the moment 
they first come in contact with the 
world of thought and imagination and 
information, the reading habit is caught. 
To foster this interest, to help make it 
available to others, to bring more good 
books within reach of more people— 
this is noble work, work worthy of the 
encouragement and support of govern- 
ments dedicated to freedom and oppor- 
tunity and the service of their people. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I include an editorial which 
was published in the August 17 issue of 
the Plainfield (N.J.) Courier-News. As 
a thoughtful statement of the reasons 
for supporting this legislation, I urge 
our colleagues to read it, and then ap- 
prove this extension of the Library Serv- 
ices Act. 


The editorial follows: 
LIBRARY SERVICES 

Now that the House, too, has reconvened, 
it is hoped that one bill, lacking the 
glamour attached to space age projects or 
proposals of global significance, will not be 
forgotten in the concluding session so highly 
charged with politics. 

When the Congress recessed last July 3 
it failed to act on the library services bill. 
The Library Services Act became law in 1956. 
It provided Federal funds for library devel- 
opment in rural areas through 1961. Mil- 
lions of Americans in rural areas gained new 
and improved public library service thanks 
to this act. 

New Jersey has received nearly $300,000 
from the Federal Government for its li- 
braries. Added has been the State’s match- 
ing appropriation. As a result, it has been 
possible to add to staffs, equipment, and 
books in rural communities. It also has 
helped the book borrower in rural communi- 
ties where there are no libraries. Borrowers 
have obtained books through the State li- 
brary's extension service. 
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In these wild-spending days, one hesitates 
to add a cent to a U.S. budget which has 
swollen to inflationary proportions. Yet, 
there are some services that States should 
perform for their residents but cannot be- 
cause they are beyond their financial scope— 
particularly in times like this when the 
Federal Government takes a large share of 
the tax dollar. 

The library service in rural areas is one 
of these responsibilities. America’s greatest 
weapon today is knowledge—and knowledge 
is stored in books. We cannot afford to de- 
prive anyone of information whose use can 
help America. 

Thus, the Library Services Act must be 
extended. 

The needed legislation has passed unani- 
mously in the Senate. If this bill remains 
bottled up in the Rules Committee of the 
House then, on August 22, two-thirds of the 
House quorum can suspend the rules in 
order to act on this bill that would aid 1% 
million residents of rural New Jersey, and 
millions of other Americans. 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
much has been made of the point that 
this was to be only a 5-year program. 
Rather than looking at words of well- 
meaning men and women 5 years ago, let 
us look at the urgent needs of today. 

When Admiral Rickover appeared be- 
fore the House Education and Labor 
Committee, he stated very forcefully 
that in his opinion “we must spend more 
on education even if we have to take it 
away from the Defense Department.” 
It seems inconceivable to me that today, 
3 years after the first sputnik when we 
are recognizing as we never have before 
the urgent need for more highly trained 
people—when we are seeking the best 
brains in the country—when we are put- 
ting more and more emphasis on adult 
education—it seems inconceivable that 
we would cut down on the funds for the 
libraries across the country. 

Mr. Speaker, the rural Library Service 
Act is not the most extensive or the most 
costly of the Federal grant-in-aid pro- 
grams. It may be that it is not the 
greatest contribution the Congress has 
ever made to adult education in this 
country, but this program is surely one 
of the most rewarding, one of the most 
encouraging, and one of the most pro- 
ductive of the educational grant pro- 
grams. The experience we have had in 
the first 5 years surely augurs well for 
what can be accomplished in the last 
half decade as library doors swing open 
for more and more of our people. The 
best testimony as to the effectiveness of 
the program comes from the people who 
have been charged with the responsi- 
bility of working with the program. 

From the editor of the Wilson Library 
Bulletin comes this statement: 

Books have been the ultimate weapon in 
today’s war of ideas. In its short life, the 
act has strengthened America’s ideological 
arsenal out of all proportion to its cost. 


From a librarian in Ohio: 


It is of vital importance to library service 
in Ohio that the funds be continued for an- 
other 5 years. I believe it is imperative to 
urge prompt and favorable action on the 
bills to extend the Library Services Act. 


And from a director of a library in 
Decatur, Ga.: 


Since we know what the Library Services 
Act has meant to the rural development of 
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this State, we are more than hopeful that 
you can have the Library Services Act ex- 
tended for 5 years after 1961. We serve the 
largest rural population through regional 
service of any library in Georgia, and feel 
impelled to speak of what Federal funds have 
meant to us. 


From the president of the Iowa Library 
Association: 

I know of no legislation in Congress which 
has affected more people than the Library 
Services Act. An extension of this law will 
enable librarians throughout the country to 
continue their efforts of providing library 
service to all people. 


From the Federal relations coordina- 
tor of the Massachusetts Library Asso- 
ciation comes testimony of what it has 
meant to them: 

The Library Services Act has made possible 
in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts the 
establishment of a State regional library 
center in the northeastern part of the State 
with personnel, books, a bookmobile, and 
quarters. This had been a rural area with 
distinctly inadequate library service. In 
addition the services of the three regional 
library centers previously established by the 
State on a limited basis have been expanded 
* + © these important activities have come 
about only because of the grant made to the 
State under the act. 


From the Federal relations coordi- 
nator of the Arizona State Library As- 
sociation comes a persuasive argument 
for the effectiveness of this program: 

In 1957 there were 27 public libraries in 
Arizona and now in March 1960 we have 
130. This is a 500 percent growth in 2% 
years. The Library Services Act made this 
possible. There is still much to be done 
in this comparatively new State—drawing 
areas together in regional service and im- 
proving in qualitative ways. With the con- 
tinuation of the Library Services Act and 
financial help from our own State we can 
continue to grow. 


From North Carolina we are told: 

Many of us in rural areas have programs 
of extended services begun with Federal 
funds which need more time and continued 
support until gradual absorption locally. 


The American Association of Univer- 
sity Women in West Virginia has this 
to say: 

As a result of Federal appropriations under 
the Library Services Act, library facilities 
have been made available to many more 
areas in West Virginia and our per capita 
expenditures for such services has increased 
from 26 cents in 1956 to 45 cents in 1959. 
The West Virginia division feels strongly 
that extending the authorization for appro- 
priations under this act is essential to main- 
tain and even further increase library 
service which can be rendered in West 
Virginia. 


From the American Association of 
University Women in my own State of 
Oregon comes this plea: 

The American Association of University 
Women Oregon Division urges you to vote 
“yes” on the Library Services Act extension. 
Many rural areas and smaller towns in Ore- 


gon need this help in establishing library 
services for our citizens. 


While this bill is largely for library 
service in rural areas, it also has the sup- 
port of the peoplein the larger cities 
who know the value of such facilities. 
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From the city of New York, the secre- 
tary of the board of trustees of the 
Brooklyn Public Library, has this to say: 

Brooklyn is not a rural area and our bor- 
ough will receive no benefit from the Act, 
but we believe its enactment is of great 
importance to the country at large. 


From Eloise Ebert, Oregon State li- 
brarian, comes this statement: 


There is no doubt but that this program 
has had terrific impact in the areas where 
projects have been held and where a grant 


“has been offered. The educational value of 


this program has made more people aware 
of library needs than anything that has hap- 
pened in years. 


Mr. Speaker, I know of no Federal pro- 
gram that offers so much to the Ameri- 
can people for so little in dollars ex- 
pended. I urge that this bill be passed 
and that the full appropriation be made 
for each of the next 5 years so that the 
libraries and the library services can be 
further expanded in the rural areas of 
this great country. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the legislation before us 
which would extend for 5 years the 
Library Services Act. As one of the co- 
sponsors of this bill I am convinced that 
its passage is in the best interest of the 
American people. 

First enacted in 1956, the Library 
Services Act was designed to assist the 
States in furnishing improved library 
service for rural areas. In many States, 
including South Dakota, there existed an 
acute shortage of library service for 
smaller towns and sparsely settled rural 
sections. 

By encouraging the purchase and 
operation of bookmobiles and other 
library services to these areas, the Li- 
brary Services Act has proved to be an 
invaluable program for rural America. 
An enlightened citizenry is our best de- 
fense against communism and the surest 
foundation for a better America. Good 
books contribute mightily to the enrich- 
ment and the enjoyment of the citizens, 
young and old, who determine the rich- 
ness and strength of our Nation. 

I strongly urge my colleagues to ap- 
prove the legislation before us and thus 
insure for another 5 years the opera- 
tion and improvement of the Library 
Service Act which has already contribut- 
ed so much to my own State and to the 
country as a whole. 


THE LATE FRANK J. DOWD 


Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
my home city of Chicago and my home 
State of Illinois, and indeed all of these 
United States, have suffered a great loss 
in the passing at the early age of 63 of 
Frank J. Dowd, one of the ablest lawyers 
that ever practiced in the courts of Illi- 
nois and as fine a gentleman as ever I 
have known. Frank Dowd was my close 
and beloved friend. He had a heart of 
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gold and a brain of matchless brilliance. 
I have known and have counted among 
my friends many lawyers and jurists of 
preeminent ability but I have never 
known a member of the legal profession 
that in my opinion had a more profound 
knowledge of the law or a keener ana- 
lytical brain than Frank Dowd. He was 
one of the truly great men of the period 
of my lifetime. 

To his wife Virginia, to his three fine 
daughters and his son, and to his eight 
grandchildren, members of a family. 
closely knit in affection, goes my warmest 
sympathy. 


FOREIGN SERVICE ACT AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1960 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(S. 2633) to amend the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946, as amended, and for other 
purposes, with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Foreign Service 
Act Amendments of 1960.” 

Sec. 2. Section 416 of the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 416. (a) A person appointed as a 
staff officer or employee shall receive basic 
salary at one of the rates of the class to 
which he is appointed which the Secretary 
shall, taking into account his qualifications 
and experience and the needs of the Service, 
determine to be appropriate for him to 
receive. 

“(b) Whenever the Secretary determines 
that the needs of the Service warrant the 
appointment of staff officers or employees in 
a particular occupational group uniformly 
at a rate above the minimum rate of the 
applicable class, he may adjust the basic 
salary of any staff officer or employee in the 
same class and occupational group who is 
receiving less than such established rate.” 

Src.3. Section 417 of such Act is amended 
by striking out “(b)” in the first sentence. 

Sec. 4. Section 431 of such Act is amended 
by striking out in the first sentence of para- 
graph (a) the phrase “the termination of 
time spent on authorized leave, whichever 
shall be later,” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the phrase “upon termination of his service 
in accordance with the provisions of para- 
graph (b) of this section,“: and by amending 
paragraph (b) of this section to read as 
follows: 

“(b) The official services of a chief of mis- 
sion shall not be deemed terminated by the 
appointment of a successor but shall con- 
tinue until he has relinquished charge of the 
mission and for such additional period as 
may be determined by the Secretary, but in 
mo case shall such additional period exceed 
fifty days, including time spent in transit. 
During such period the Secretary may re- 
quire him to render such services as he may 

deem necessary in the interests of the Gov- 
ernment.” 

Sec. 5. Section 441 of such Act and the 
heading to such section are amended to read 
as follows: 

“CLASSIFICATION OF POSITIONS IN THE FOREIGN 
SERVICE AND IN THE DEPARTMENT 

“Sec. 441. (a) Under such regulations as 
he may prescribe, and in order to facilitate 
effective management, the Secretary shall 
classify all positions in the Service at posts 
abroad, excluding positions to be occupied 
by chiefs of mission, and in the case of those 
occupied by Foreign Service officers, Reserve 
Officers, and staff officers and employees, he 
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shall establish such positions in relation to 
the classes established by sections 412, 414, 
and 415, respectively. Positions occupied by 
alien employees and consular agents, re- 
spectively, shall be allocated to such classes 
as the Secretary may establish by regulation. 

“(b) Under such regulations as he may 
prescribe, the Secretary may, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of the Classification Act 
of 1949, as amended (5 U.S.C. 1071 and the 
following), classify positions in or under 
the Department which he designates as 
Foreign Service Officer positions to be occu- 
pied by officers and employees of the Sery- 
ice, and establish such positions in relation 
to the classes established by sections 412, 
414, and 415.” 

Src. 6. Section 444 of such Act and the 
heading to such section are amended to read 
as follows: 


“COMPENSATION PLANS FOR ALIEN EMPLOYEES 


“Sec. 444. (a) The Secretary shall, in ac- 
cordance with such regulations as he may 
Prescribe, establish compensation plans for 
alien employees of the Service: Provided, 
That such compensation plans shall be based 
upon prevailing wage rates and compensa- 
tion practices for corresponding types of 
positions in the locality, to the extent con- 
sistent with the public interest. 

(b) For the purpose of performing func- 
tions abroad, other Government agencies are 
authorized to administer alien employee 
programs in accordance with the applicable 
provisions of this Act.” 

Sec. 7. Title V of such Act is amended by 
adding at the beginning thereof the fol- 
lowing new section: 


“POLICY 


“Sec. 500. It is the policy of the Congress 
that chiefs of mission and Foreign Service 
officers appointed or assigned to serve the 
United States in foreign countries shall 
have, to the maximum practicable extent, 
among their qualifications, a useful knowl- 
edge of the principal language or dialect of 
the country in which they are to serve, 
and knowledge and understanding of the 
history, the culture, the economic and po- 
litical institutions, and the interests of such 
country and its people.” 

Sec. 8. (a) The heading to section 516 of 
such Act is amended to read as follows: 
“ADMISSION TO CLASS 7 OR 8”. 

(b) Section 516 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “Src. 516.” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Sec. 516. (a)” and by adding at the 
end thereof a new paragraph (b) which shall 
read as follows: 

“(b) The Secretary may furnish the Presi- 
dent with the names of those persons who 
have passed such examinations and are eligi- 
ble for appointment as Foreign Service offi- 
cers of class 8, whom he recommends for 
appointment directly to class 7 when in his 
opinion, their age, experience, or other qual- 
ifications make such an appointment appro- 
priate.” 

Sec. 9. (a) Section 517 of such Act is 
amended by striking out the words “A per- 
son who has not served in class 8” which 
appear at the beginning of the first sentence, 
and inserting in place thereof the following: 
“A person who has not been appointed as a 
Foreign Service officer in accordance with 
section 516 of this Act“. 

(b) Section 517 of such Act is further 
amended by striking out the second and 
third sentences of such section. 

Sec. 10. (a) The heading to section 520 of 
such Act is amended by striking out the 
phrase “REINSTATEMENT AND RECALL” and sub- 
stituting in lieu thereof the phrase “REAP- 
POINTMENT, RECALL, OR REEMPLOYMENT”, 

(b) The first sentence of paragraph (a) of 
section 520 of such Act is amended by insert- 
ing a period after the word “Service” where 
it appears for the third time, and by striking 
out the remainder of that sentence. 


(c) Paragraph (b) of section 520 of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) The Secretary may recall any retired 
Foreign Service officer temporarily to duty 
in the Service whenever he shall determine 
such recall is in the public interest.” 

(d) Section 520 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
paragraph (c) which shall read as follows: 

“(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
title 5, United States Code, section 62, and 
title 5, United States Code, section 715a, a 
Foreign Service officer heretofore or hereafter 
retired under the provisions of section 631 
or 632 or a Foreign Service staff officer or 
employee hereafter retired under the provi- 
sions of section 803 shall not, by reason of 
his retired status, be barred from employ- 
ment in Federal Government service in any 
appointive position for which he is qualified. 
An annuitant so reemployed shall serve at 
the will of the appointing officer.” 

Sec. 11. Section 528 of such Act is amended 
by striking out in the second sentence of 
such section the phrase “subsection (d), sec- 
tion 7, of the Classification Act of 1923" and 
substituting in lieu thereof the phrase “the 
Classificaton Act of 1949”. 

Sec. 12. Section 531 of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 631. The Secretary may, under such 
regulations as he may prescribe, appoint staff 
officers and employees on the basis of quali- 
fications and experience. The Secretary may 
make provisions for temporary, limited, and 
such other types of appointment as he may 
deem necessary. He is authorized to estab- 
lish appropriate probationary periods during 
which newly appointed staff officers or em- 
ployees, other than those appointed for tem- 
porary or limited services, shall be required 
to serve. The Secretary may terminate at 
any time, without regard to the provisions 
of section 651 or 652, or the provisions of any 
other law, the services of staff officers or em- 
ployees appointed for temporary or limited 
service and of other staff officers or employees 
who occupy probationary status.” 

Sec. 13. Section 532 of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec, 532. Under such regulations as he 
may prescribe, the Secretary may assign a 
staff officer or employee to any post or he may 
assign him to serve in any position in which 
he is eligible to serve under the terms of 
this or any other Act. A staff officer or em- 
ployee may be transferred from one post to 
another by order of the Secretary as the 
interests of the Service may require.” 

Sec. 14. (a) Section 571 of such Act is 
amended by striking out paragraphs (a), 
(b), (c), and (d), and the heading to such 
section and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 


“ASSIGNMENTS TO ANY GOVERNMENT AGENCY OR 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


“Sec. 571. (a) Any officer or employee of 
the Service may, in the discretion of the Sec- 
retary, be assigned or detailed for duty in 
any Government agency, or in any interna- 
tional organization, international commis- 
sion, or international body, such an assign- 
ment or combination of assignments to be 
for a period of not more than four years, 
except that under special circumstances the 
Secretary may extend this four-year period 
for not more than four additional years. 

“(b) If a Foreign Service officer shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, or by the 
President alone, to a position in any Govern- 
ment agency, any United States delegation 
or mission to any international organization, 
in any international commission, or in any 
international body, the period of his service 
in such capacity shall be construed as con- 
stituting an assignment within the meaning 
of paragraph (a) of this section and such 
person shall not, by virtue of the acceptance 
of such an assignment, lose his status as a 
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Foreign Service officer. Service in such a 

position shall not, however, be subject to the 

limitations concerning the duration of an 
ent contained in that paragraph. 

“(c) If the basic minimum salary of the 
position to which an officer or employee of 
the Service is assigned pursuant to the terms 
of this section is higher than the salary such 
officer or employee is entitled to receive as an 
officer or employee of the Service, such officer 
or employee shall, during the period such 
difference in salary exists, receive the salary 
and allowances of the position in which he 
is serving in lieu of his salary and allowances 
as an officer or employee of the Service. Any 
salary paid under the provisions of this sec- 
tion shall be the salary on the basis of which 
computations and payments shall be made in 
accordance with the provisions of title VIII. 
No officer or employee of the Service who, sub- 
sequent to the date of enactment of the 
Foreign Service Act Amendments of 1960, 18 
assigned to, or who, after June 30, 1961, oc- 
cupies a position in the Department that is 
designated as a Foreign Service officer posi- 
tion, shall be entitled to receive a salary 
differential under the provisions of this 
paragraph.” 

(b) Paragraph (e) of section 571 of such 
Act is amended by striking the phrase “with 
heads of Government agencies” where it ap- 
pears in the second sentence and by re- 
designating the paragraph as “(d)”. 

Sec. 15. Section 575 of such Act is amended 
by striking out all after the word “accord- 
ance” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
phrase “with the appropriate provisions of 
titles IIT and IX of Public Law 402, Eightieth 
Congress (62 Stat. 7 and 13; 22 U.S.C, 1451- 
1453, 1478 and 1479).” 

Sec. 16. Title V of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 


“FOREIGN LANGUAGE KNOWLEDGE PREREQUISITE 
TO ASSIGNMENT 


“Sec. 578. The Secretary shall determine 
annually the number of Foreign Service offi- 
cer positions in a foreign country which shall 
be occupied only by an incumbent who has a 
useful knowledge of a language or dialect 
commonly used in such country. After De- 
cember 31, 1963, the prescribed quota of lan- 
guage officers shall be maintained for each 
country: Provided, That the Secretary may 
make exceptions to this policy when special 
or emergency conditions exist. The Secre- 
tary shall establish foreign language stand- 
ards for assignment abroad of officers and 
employees of the Service, and shall arrange 
for appropriate language training of such 
officers and employees at the Foreign Service 
Institute or elsewhere.” 

Sec. 17. Section 625 of such Act and the 
heading of such section are amended to read 
as follows: 


“WITHIN-CLASS SALARY INCREASES OF FOREIGN 
SERVICE OFFICERS AND RESERVE OFFICERS 


“Sec. 625. Any Foreign Service officer or 
any Reserve officer, whose services meet the 
standards required for the efficient conduct 
of the work of the Service and who shall 
have been in a given class for a continuous 
period of nine months or more, shall, on the 
first day of each fiscal year, receive an in- 
crease in salary to the next higher rate for 
the class in which he is serving. Without 
regard to any other law, the Secretary is 
authorized to grant to any such officer addi- 
tional increases in salary, within the salary 
range established for the class in which he 
is serving, based upon especially meritorious 
service.” 

Sec. 18. Title VI of such Act is amended 
by inserting after section 625 the following 
new section and the heading thereto: 


“RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PROMOTIONS AND 
FUNCTIONAL AND GEOGRAPHIC AREA SPECIALI- 
ZATION 
“Sec. 626. The achievement of the objec- 

tives of this Act requires increasing numbers 
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of Foreign Service officers to acquire func- 
tional and geographic area specializations 
and to pursue such specializations for a sub- 
stantial part of their careers. Such speciali- 
zation shall not in any way inhibit or preju- 
dice the orderly advancement through class 
I of any such officer in the Foreign Service.” 

Sec. 19. The heading “Parr D—SEPARATION 
oF FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS FROM THE SERV- 
Ice” under title VI of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: “Parr D—SEPARATION OF 
OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES FROM THE SERVICE”. 

Sec. 20. Section 631 of such Act and the 
heading to such section are amended to read 
as follows: 


“FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS WHO ARE CAREER 
AMBASSADORS OR CAREER MINISTERS 

“Sec. 631. Any Foreign Service officer who 
is a career ambassador or a career minister, 
other than one occupying a position as chief 
of mission or any other position to which he 
has been appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
shall upon reaching the age of sixty-five, 
be retired from the Service and receive re- 
tirement benefits In accordance with the 
provisions of section 821, but whenever the 
Secretary shall determine it to be in the 
public interest, he may extend such an offi- 
cer’s service.“ 

Sec. 21. Section 632 of such Act and the 
heading to such section are amended to read 
as follows: 


“PARTICIPANTS IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE RETIRE- 
MENT AND DISABILITY SYSTEM WHO ARE NOT 
CAREER AMBASSADORS OR CAREER MINISTERS 


“Src. 632. Any participant in the Foreign 
Service Retirement and Disability System, 
other than one occupying a position as chief 
of mission or any other position to which he 
has been appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
who is not a career ambassador or a career 
minister, shall, upon reaching the age of 
sixty, be retired from the Service and receive 
retirement benefits in accordance with the 
provisions of section 821; but, whenever the 
Secretary shall determine it to be in the 
public interest, he may extend such partici- 
pant's service for a period not to exceed five 
years.” 

Sec. 22. Subparagraphs (1) and (2) of par- 
agraph (b) of section 634 of such Act are 
amended to read as follows: 

“(1) one-twelfth of a year's salary at his 
then current salary rate for each year of 
service and proportionately for a fraction of 
a year, but not exceeding a total of one 
year's salary at his then current salary rate, 
payable without interest, from the Foreign 
Service Retirement and Disability Fund, in 
three equal installments on the Ist day of 
January following the officer's retirement 
and on the two anniversaries of this date im- 
mediately following: Provided, That, in spe- 
cial cases, the Secretary may in his discre- 
tion accelerate or combine the installments; 
and 

“(2) a refund of the contributions made 
to the Foreign Service Retirement and Dis- 
ability Fund, with interest as provided in 
section 841(a), except that in lieu of such 
refund such officer, if he has at least five 
years of service credit toward retirement un- 
der the Foreign Service Retirement and Dis- 
ability System, excluding military or naval 
service that is credited in accordance with 
the provisions of section 851 or 852(a), may 
elect to receive retirement benefits on reach- 
ing the age of sixty in accordance with the 
provisions of section 821. In the event that 
an Officer who was separated from class 4 or 
5 and who has elected to receive retirement 
benefits dies before reaching the age of sixty, 
his death shall be considered a death in 
service within the meaning of section 832. In 
the event that an officer who was separated 
from class 6 or 7 and who has elected to re- 
ceive retirement benefits dies before reaching 
the age of sixty, the total amount of his 
contributions made to the Foreign Service 
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Retirement and Disability Fund, with in- 
terest as provided in section 841(a), shall 
be paid in accordance with the provisions 
of section 841(b).” 

Sec. 23. Section 635 of such Act and the 
heading to such section are amended to read 
as follows: 


“FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS RETIRED FROM CLASS 
TORB 

“Sec. 635. Any Foreign Service officer in 
class 7 who is appointed under the provisions 
of section 516(b) and any Foreign Service 
Officer in class 8 shall occupy probationary 
status. The Secretary may terminate his 
service at any time.” 

Sec. 24. Section 636 of such Act is amended 
by striking out the phrase Any Foreign Serv- 
ice officer” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
phrase “Any participant in the Foreign Sery- 
ice Retirement and Disability System”. 

Sec. 25. Section 641 of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Src. 641. All promotions of staff officers 
and employees to a higher class shall be made 
at a higher salary on the basis of perform- 
ance and merit in accordance with such 
regulations as the Secretary may prescribe.” 

Sec. 26. Section 642 of such Act and the 
heading thereto are amended to read as 
follows: 


“WITHIN CLASS AND LONGEVITY SALARY 
INCREASES 

“Src. 642, (a) Under such regulations as 
the Secretary may prescribe, any staff officer 
or employee whose services meet the stand- 
ards required for the efficient conduct of the 
work of the Service shall receive an increase 
in salary at periodic intervals to the next 
higher salary rate for the class in which he is 
serving. Without regard to any other law 
the Secretary is authorized to grant any such 
officer or employee additional increases in 
salary within the salary range established for 
the class in which he is serving, based upon 
specially meritorious service. 

“(b) Under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary may prescribe, any staff officer or em- 
ployee who has attained the maximum salary 
rate prescribed by section 415 for the class 
in which he is serving may be granted from 
time to time an additional salary increase 
beyond the maximum salary rate for his class 
in recognition of longevity or proficiency in 
the Service. Each such salary increase shall 
be equal to the maximum salary rate in- 
crease of the applicable class and no person 
shall receive more than four such salary in- 
creases while serving in the same class.” 

Sec. 27. Section 701 of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
“The Secretary may also provide to the ex- 
tent that space is available therefor appro- 
priate orientation and language training to 
spouses of officers and employees of the Gov- 
ernment in anticipation of the assignment 
abroad of such officers and employees. Other 
agencies of the Government shall wherever 
practicable avoid duplicating the facilities 
of the Institute and the training provided 
by the Secretary at the Institute or else- 
where.” 

Sec. 28. (a) Paragraph (a) of section 704 
of such Act is amended by striking out 
“1923” in the two places where it appears and 
inserting in lieu thereof “1949”. 

(b) Section 704 of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end of such section a new 
paragraph (e) which shall read as follows: 

“(e) The Secretary may, under such regu- 
lations as he may prescribe, in the absence 
of suitably qualified United States citizens, 
employ persons who are not citizens of the 
United States by appointment to the staff of 
the Institute either on a full- or part-time 
basis or by contract for services in the 
United States or abroad at rates not in ex- 
cess of those provided by the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended (5 U.S.C. 1071).” 

Sec. 29. (a) Section 803 (b) (2) of such Act 
is amended to read as follows— 
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(2) have paid into the Fund a special con- 
tribution for each year of such service in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 
852 (b).“ 

(b) Section 808 is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new paragraph 
(c) which shall read as follows: 

„o) (1) In accordance with such regula- 
tions as the President may prescribe, any 
Foreign Service staff officer or employee ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State who has 
completed at least ten years of continuous 
service in the Department’s Foreign Service, 
exclusive of military service, shall become a 
participant in the System and shall make a 
special contribution to the Fund in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 852. 

“(2) Any such officer or employee who, 
under the provisions of paragraph (c) (1) 
of this section, becomes a participant in the 
System, shall be mandatorily retired for age 
during the first year after the effective date 
of this paragraph if he attains age sixty- 
four or if he is over age sixty-four; during 
the second year at age sixty-three; during 
the third year at age sixty-two; during the 
fourth year at age sixty-one, and thereafter 
at age sixty. 

“(3) Any officer or employee who becomes a 
participant in the System under the pro- 
visions of paragraph (c)(1) of this section 
who is age fifty-seven or over on the effective 
date of this paragraph, may retire voluntarily 
at any time before mandatory retirement un- 
der paragraph (c) (2) of this section and re- 
ceive retirement benefits under section 821.“ 

Sec. 30. Section 804 of such Act is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“Sec. 804. (a) Annuitants shall be persons 
who are receiving annuities from the Fund 
and all persons, including surviving wives 
and husbands, widows, dependent widowers, 
children and beneficiaries of participants or 
annuitants who shall become entitled to re- 
ceive annuities in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this Act, as amended, or in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 5 of 
the Act of May 1, 1956 (70 Stat. 125). 

“(b) When used in this title the term— 

“(1) ‘Widow’ means the surviving wife of 
a participant who was married to such par- 
ticipant for at least two years immediately 
preceding his death or is the mother of 
issue by such marriage. 

“(2) ‘Dependent widower’ means the sur- 
viving husband of a participant who was 
married to such participant for at least 
two years immediately preceding her death 
or is the father of issue by such marriage, 
and who is incapable of self-support by rea- 
son of mental or physical disability, and 
who received more than one-half of his sup- 
port from such participant. 

“(3) ‘Child’ means an unmarried child, 
under the age of eighteen years, or such un- 
married child regardless of age who because 
of physical or mental disability incurred 
before age eighteen is incapable of self- 
support. In addition to the offspring of the 
participant and his or her spouse the term 
includes (a) an adopted child, and (b) a 
step-child or recognized natural child who 
received more than one-half of his support 
from the participant.” 

Sec. 31. Section 811 of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 811. (a) Six and one-half per cen- 
tum of the basic salary received by each 
participant shall be contributed to the Fund 
for the payment of annuities, cash benefits, 
refunds, and allowances. An equal sum 
shall also be contributed from the respec- 
tive appropriation or fund which is used for 
payment of his salary. The amounts de- 
ducted and withheld from basic salary to- 
gether with the amounts so contributed 
from the appropriation or fund, shall be 
deposited by the Department of State in the 
Treasury of the United States to the credit 
of the Fund. 
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“(b) Each participant shall be deemed 
to consent and agree to such deductions 
from basic salary, and payment less such 
deductions shall be a full and complete 
discharge and acquittance of all claims 
and demands whatsoever for all regular 
services during the period covered by such 
payment, except the right to the benefits to 
which he shall be entitled under this Act, 
notwithstanding any law, rule, or regula- 
tion affecting the individual’s salary.” 

Sec, 32. (a) Paragraphs (a), (b), and (c) 
of section 821 of such Act are amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 821. (a) The annuity of a participant 
shall be equal to 2 per centum of his average 
basic salary for the highest five consecutive 
years of service, for which full contributions 
have been made to the Fund, multiplied by 
the number of years, not exceeding thirty- 
five, of service credit obtained in accordance 
with the provisions of sections 851, 852, and 
853. However, the highest five years of serv- 
ice for which full contributions have been 
made to the Fund shall be used in comput- 
ing the annuity of any participant who 
serves as chief of mission and whose con- 
tinuity of service as such is interrupted prior 
to retirement by appointment or assignment 
to any other position determined by the 
Secretary to be of comparable importance. 
In determining the aggregate period of sery- 
ice upon which the annuity is to be based, 
the fractional part of a month, if any, shall 
not be counted. 

“(b) At the time of retirement, any mar- 
ried participant may elect to receive a re- 
duced annuity and to provide for an annuity 
payable to his wife or her husband, com- 
mencing on the date following such partici- 
pant’s death and terminating upon the death 
of such surviving wife or husband. The 
annuity payable to the surviving wife or 
husband after such participant’s death shall 
be 50 per centum of the amount of the par- 
ticipant’s annuity computed as prescribed 
in paragraph (a) of this section, up to the 
full amount of such annuity specified by 
him as the base for the survivor benefits. 
The annuity of the participant making such 
election shall be reduced by 214 per centum 
of any amount up to $2,400 he specifies as 
the base for the survivor benefit plus 10 per 
centum of any amount over $2,400 so speci- 
fied. 

“(c)(1) If an annuitant dies and is sur- 
vived by a wife or husband and by a child 
or children, in addition to the annuity pay- 
able to the surviving wife or husband, there 
shall be paid to or on behalf of each child 
an annuity equal to the smallest of: (i) 40 
per centum of the annuitant’s average basic 
salary, as determined under paragraph (a) 
of this section, divided by the number of 
children; (ii) $600; or (iii) $1,800 divided 
by the number of children. 

“(2) If an annuitant dies and is not sur- 
vived by a wife or husband but by a child 
or children, each surviving child shall be 
paid an annuity equal to the smallest of: 
(i) 50 per centum of the annuitant's average 
basic salary, as determined under paragraph 
(a) of this section, divided by the number 
of children; (ii) $720; or (iii) $2,160 divided 
by the number of children.” 

(b) Section 821 of such Act is further 
amended by adding new paragraphs (d), 
(e), and (f) which shall read as follows: 

“(d) If a surviving wife or husband dies or 
the annuity of a child is terminated, the 
annuities of any remaining children shall be 
recomputed and paid as though such wife, 
husband, or child had not survived the 
participant. 

“(e) The annuity payable to a child under 
paragraph (c) or (d) of this section shall 
begin on the first day of the next month 
after the participant dies and such annuity 
or any right thereto shall be terminated upon 
death, marriage, or attainment of the age 
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of eightzen years, except that, if a child is 
incapable of self-support by reason of mental 
or physical disability, the annuity shall be 
terminated only when such child dies, mar- 
ries, or recovers from such disability. 

“(f) At the time of retirement an unmar- 
ried participant may elect to receive a reduced 
annuity and to provide for an annuity equal 
to 50 per centum of the reduced annuity 
payable after his or her death to a beneficiary 
whose name shall be designated in writing to 
the Secretary. The annuity payable to 
a participant making such election shall be 
reduced by 10 per centum of an annuity com- 
puted as provided in paragraph (a) of this 
section and by 5 per centum of an annuity so 
computed for each full five years the person 
designated is younger than the retiring par- 
ticlpant, but such total reduction shall not 
exceed 40 per centum. No such election of a 
reduced annuity payable to a beneficiary 
shall be valid until the participant shall have 
satisfactorily passed a physical examination 
as prescribed by the Secretary. The annuity 
payable to a beneficiary under the provisions 
of this paragraph shall begin on the first day 
of the next month after the participant dies. 
Upon the death of the surviving beneficiary 
all payments shall cease and no further an- 
nuity payments authorized under this para- 
graph shall be due or payable.” 

Sec. 38. (a) Paragraphs (a), (b), and (o) 
of section 831 of such Act are amended to 
read as follows: 

“(a) Any participant who has five years of 
service credit toward retirement under the 
System, excluding military or naval service 
that is credited in accordance with provisions 
of section 851 or 852(a) (2), and who becomes 
totally disabled or incapacitated for useful 
and efficient service by reason of disease, ill- 
ness, or injury not due to vicious habits, 
intemperance, or willful misconduct on his 
part, shall, upon his own application or upon 
order of the Secretary, be retired on an an- 
nuity computed as prescribed in section 821. 
If the disabled or incapacitated participant 
has less than twenty years of service credit 
toward his retirement under the System at 
the time he is retired, his annuity shall be 
computed on the assumption that he has 
had twenty years of service, but the addi- 
tional service credit that may accrue to a 
participant under this provision shall in no 
case exceed the difference between his age 
at the time of retirement and the mandatory 
retirement age applicable to his class in the 
Service. 

“(b) In each case, the participant shall 
be given a physical examination by one or 
more duly qualified physicians or surgeons 
designated by the Secretary to conduct ex- 
aminations, and disability shall be deter- 
mined by the Secretary on the basis of the 
advice of such physicians or surgeons. Un- 
less the disability is permanent, like ex- 
aminations shall be made annually until 
the annuitant has reached the statutory 
mandatory retirement age for his class in 
the Service. If the Secretary determines, on 
the basis of the advice of one or more duly 
qualified physicians or surgeons conducting 
such examinations that an annuitant has 
recovered to the extent that he can return 
to duty, the annuitant may apply for re- 
instatement or reappointment in the Sery- 
ice within one year from the date his re- 
covery is determined. Upon application the 
Secretary shall reinstate any such recov- 
ered disability annuitant in the class in 
which he was serving at time of retirement, 
or the Secretary may, taking into considera- 
tion the age, qualifications, and experience 
of such annuitant, and the present class of 
his contemporaries in the Service, appoint 
him or, in the case of an annuitant who is 
a former Foreign Service officer, recommend 
that the President appoint him, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, to a 
class higher than the one in which he was 
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serving prior to retirement. Payment of the 
annuity shall continue until a date six 
months after the date of the examination 
showing recovery or until the date of rein- 
statement or reappointment in the Service, 
whichever is earlier. Fees for examinations 
under this provision, together with reason- 
able traveling and other expenses incurred 
in order to submit to examination, shall be 
paid out of the Fund. If the annuitant fails 
to submit to examination as required under 
this section, payment of the annuity shall 
be suspended until continuance of the dis- 
ability is satisfactorily established. 

“(c) If a recovered disability annuitant 
whose annuity is discontinued is for any 
reason not reinstated or reappointed in the 
Service, he shall Þe considered to have been 
separated within the meaning of section 834 
as of the date he was retired for disability 
and he shall, after the discontinuance of 
the disability annuity, be entitled to the 
benefits of that section or of section 841(a) 
except that he may elect voluntary retire- 
ment in accordance with the provisions of 
section 636 if he can qualify under its 
provisions.” 

(b) Section 831 of such Act is further 
amended by adding new paragraphs (d) and 
(e) which shall read as follows: 

“(d) No participant shall be entitled to 
receive an annuity under this Act and com- 
pensation for injury or disability to himself 
under the Federal Employees’ Compensation 
Act of September 7, 1916, as amended, cov- 
ering the same period of time. This pro- 
vision shall not bar the right of any claim- 
ant to the greater benefit conferred by either 
Act for any part of the same period of time. 
Neither this provision nor any provision of 
the Act of September 7, 1916, as amended, 
shall be so construed as to deny the right 
of any person to receive an annuity under 
this Act by reason of his own services and 
to receive concurrently any payment under 
such Act of September 7, 1916, as amended, 
by reason of the death of any other person. 

“(e) Notwithstanding any provision of law 
to the contrary, the right of any person en- 
titled to an annuity under this Act shall 
not be affected because such person has 
received an award of compensation in a 
lump sum under section 14 of the Act of 
September 7, 1916, as amended, except that 
where such annuity is payable on account 
of the same disability for which compensa- 
tion under such section has been paid, so 
much of such compensation as has been paid 
for any period extended beyond the date 
such annuity becomes effective, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Labor, shall be 
refunded to the Department of Labor, to be 
paid into the Federal Employees’ Compen- 
sation Fund. Before such person shall re- 
ceive such annuity he shall (1) refund to 
the Department of Labor the amount repre- 
senting such computed payments for such 
extended period, or (2) authorize the deduc- 
tion of such amount from the annuity pay- 
able to him under this Act, which amount 
shall be transmitted to such Department for 
reimbursement to such Fund. Deductions 
from such annuity may be made from ac- 
crued and accruing payments, or may be 
prorated against and paid from accruing 
payments in such manner as the Secretary 
of Labor shall determine, whenever he finds 
that the financial circumstances of the an- 
nuitants are such as to warrant such de- 
ferred refunding.” 

Sec. 34. Section 832 of such Act is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“Sec, 832. (a) In case a participant dies 
and no claim for annuity is payable under 
the provisions of this Act, his contributions 
to the Fund, with interest at the rates pre- 
scribed in sections 841(a) and 881(a), shall 
be paid in the order of precedence shown in 
section 841(b). 

“(b) If a participant who has at least 
five years of service credit toward retire- 
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ment under the System, excluding military 
or naval service that is credited in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 851 or 
852 (a) (2), dies before separation or retire- 
ment from the Service and is survived by 
a widow or a dependent widower, as defined 
in section 804, such widow or dependent 
widower shall be entitled to an annuity 
equal to 50 per centum of the annuity com- 
puted in accordance with the provisions of 
paragraph (e) of this section and of sec- 
tion 821(a). The annuity of such widow 
or dependent widower shall commence on 
the date following death of the participant 
and shall terminate upon death of the wid- 
ow or dependent widower, or upon the de- 
pendent widower's becoming capable of self- 
support, 

“(c) If a participant who has at least five 
years of service credit toward retirement un- 
der the System, excluding military or naval 
service that is credited in accordance with 
the provisions of section 851 or 852(a) (2), 
dies before separation or retirement from the 
Service and is survived by a wife or a hus- 
band and a child or children, each surviving 
child shall be entitled to an annuity com- 
puted in accordance with the provisions of 
section 821(c)(1). The child’s annuity shall 
begin and be terminated in accordance with 
the provisions of section 821(e). Upon the 
death of the surviving wife or husband or 
termination of the annuity of a child, the 
annuities of any remaining children shall 
be recomputed and paid as though such 
wife or husband or child had not survived 
the participant. 

d) If a participant who has at least five 
years of service credit toward retirement un- 
der the System, excluding military or naval 
service that is credited in accordance with 
the provisions of section 851 or 852(a) (2), 
dies before separation or retirement from the 
Service and is not survived by a wife or hus- 
band, but by a child or children, each surviv- 
ing child shall be entitled to an annuity com- 
puted in accordance with the provisions of 
section 821 (e) (2). The child’s annuity shall 
begin and terminate in accordance with the 
provisions of section 821(e). Upon termina- 
tion of the annuity of a child, the annuities 
of any remaining children shall be recom- 
puted and paid as though that child had 
never been entitled to the benefit. 

“(e) If, at the time of his or her death, 
the participant had less than twenty years of 
service credit toward retirement under the 
System, the annuities payable in accordance 
with paragraph (b) of this section shall be 
computed in accordance with the provisions 
of section 821 on the assumption he or she 
had had twenty years of service, but the ad- 
ditional service credit that may accrue to a 
deceased participant under this provision 
shall in no case exceed the difference between 
his or her age on the date of death and the 
mandatory retirement age applicable to his 
or her class in the Service. In all cases aris- 
ing under paragraphs (b), (c), (d), or (e) of 
this section, it shall be assumed that the 
deceased participant was qualified for retire- 
ment on the date of his death.” 

Sec. 35. A new section 834 is hereby added 
to such Act as follows: 


“DISCONTINUED SERVICE RETIREMENT 


“Sec. 834. (a) Any participant who yolun- 
tarily separates from the Service after ob- 
taining at least five years of service credit 
toward retirement under the System, exclud- 
ing military or naval service that is credited 
in accordance with the provisions of section 
851 or 852(a) (2), may, upon separation from 
the Service or at any time prior to becoming 
eligible for an annuity, elect to have his 
contributions to the Fund returned to him 
in accordance with the provisions of section 
841, or to leave his contributions in the 
Fund and receive an annuity, computed as 
prescribed in section 821, commencing at 
the age of sixty years. 
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“(b) If a participant who has qualified 
in accordance with the provisions of para- 
graph (a) of this section to receive a deferred 
annuity commencing at the age of sixty 
dies before reaching the age of sixty his con- 
tributions to the Fund, with interest, shall 
be paid in accordance with the provisions of 
sections 841 and 881.” 

Sec. 36. Section 841 of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec, 841. (a) Whenever a participant be- 
comes separated from the Service without 
becoming eligible for an annunity or a de- 
ferred annuity in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this Act, the total amount of con- 
tributions from his salary with interest 
thereon at 4 per centum per annum, com- 
pounded annually at the end of each fiscal 
year through June 30, 1960; semiannually 
as of December 31, 1960; annually thereafter 
as of December 31, and proportionately for 
the period served during the year of separa- 
tion including all contributions made during 
or for such period, except as provided in sec- 
tion 881, shall be returned to him. 

“(b) In the event that the total contribu- 
tions of a retired participant, other than 
voluntary contributions made in accordance 
with the provisions of section 881, with in- 
terest at 4 per centum per annum com- 
pounded annually as is provided in para- 
graph (a) of this section added thereto, 
exceed the total amount returned to such 
participant or to an annuitant claiming 
through him, in the form of annuities, ac- 
cumulated at the same rate of interest up to 
the date the annuity payments cease under 
the terms of the annuity, the excess of the 
accumulated contributions over the accumu- 
lated annunity payments shall be paid in 
the following order of precedence, upon the 
establishment of a valid claim therefor, and 
such payment shall be a bar to recovery by 
any other person: 

“(1) To the beneficiary or beneficiaries 
designated by the retired participant in writ- 
ing to the Secretary; 

“(2) If there be no beneficiary, to the 
surviving wife or husband of such partici- 
pant; 

“(8) If none of the above, to the child 
or children of such participant and descend- 
ants of deceased children by representation; 

“(4) If none of the above, to the parents 
of such participant or the survivor of them; 

“(5) If none of the above, to the duly 
appointed executor or administrator of the 
estate of such participant; 

“(6) If none of the above, to other next 
of kin of such participant as may be de- 
termined by the Secretary in his judgment 
to be legally entitled thereto. 

“(c) No payment shall be made pursuant 
to paragraph (b)(6) of this section until 
after the expiration of thirty days from the 
death of the retired participant or his sur- 
viving annuitant.” 

Sec. 37. Section 851 of such Act is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“Sec. 851. For the purposes of this title, 
the period of service of a participant shall 
be computed from the effective date of ap- 
pointment as a Foreign Service officer, or, 
if appointed prior to July 1, 1924, as an of- 
ficer or employee of the Diplomatic or Con- 
sular Service of the United States, or from 
the date he becomes a participant under the 
provisions of this Act, as amended, but all 
periods of separation from the Service and 
so much of any leaves of absence without 
pay as may exceed six months in the aggre- 
gate in any calendar year shall be excluded, 
except leaves of absence while receiving 
benefits under the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act of September 7, 1916, as 
amended, and leaves of absence granted par- 
ticipants while performing active and honor- 
able military or naval service in the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, or Coast 
Guard of the United States.” 
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Sec. 38. (a) Paragraphs (a), (b), and (c) 
of section 862 of such Act are amended to 
read as follows: 


a) A participant may, subject to the 
provisions of this section, include in his 
period of service— 


(1) civilian service in the executive, judi- 
cial, and legislative branches of the Federal 
Government and in the District of Colum- 
bia government, prior to becoming a partic- 
ipant; and 

“(2) active and honorable military or naval 
service in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Air Force, or Coast Guard of the United 
States. 

“(b) A person may obtain prior civilian 
service credit in accordance with the pro- 
visions of paragraph (a)(1) of this section 
by making a special contribution to the 
Fund equal to 5 per centum of his basic 
annual salary for each year of service for 
which credit is sought subsequent to July 
1, 1924, and prior to the effective date of the 
Foreign Service Act Amendments of 1960, 
and at 6½ per centum thereafter with in- 
terest compounded annually at 4 per centum 
per annum to the date of payment. Any 
such person may, under such conditions as 
may be determined in each instance by the 
Secretary, pay such special contributions in 
installments, 

“(c)(1) If an officer or employee under 
some other Government retirement system, 
becomes a participant in the System by 
direct transfer, such officer or employee’s 
total contributions and deposits, including 
interest accrued thereon, except voluntary 
contributions, shall be transferred to the 
Fund effective as of the date such officer or 
employee becomes a participant in the Sys- 
tem. Each such officer or employee shall be 
deemed to consent to the transfer of such 
funds and such transfer shall be a complete 
discharge and acquittance of all claims and 
demands against the other Government re- 
tirement fund on account of service ren- 
dered prior to becoming a participant in the 
System. 

“(2) No officer or employee, whose con- 
tributions are transferred to the Fund in 
accordance with the provisions of paragraph 
(e) () of this section, shall be required to 
make contributions in addition to those 
transferred, for periods of service for which 
full contributions were made to the other 
Government retirement fund, nor shall any 
refund be made to any such officer or em- 
ployee on account of contributions made 
during any period to the other Government 
retirement fund, at a higher rate than that 
fixed by section 811 of this Act for contribu- 
tions to the Fund. 

“(3) No officer or employee, whose con- 
tributions are transferred to the Fund in 
accordance with the provisions of paragraph 
(c)(1) of this section, shall receive credit 
for periods of service subsequent to July 1, 
1924, for which a refund of contributions 
has been made, or for which no contribu- 
tions were made to the other Government 
retirement fund. A participant may, how- 
ever, obtain credit for such prior service by 
making a special contribution to the Fund 
in accordance with the provisions of para- 
graph (b) of this section.” 

(b) Section 852 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof new 
paragraphs (d) and (e) which shall read as 
follows: 

“(d) No participant may obtain prior ci- 
villian service credit toward retirement under 
the System for any period of civilian service 
on the basis of which he is receiving or will 
in the future be entitled to receive any an- 
nuity under another retirement system 
covering civilian personnel of the Govern- 
ment. 

“(e) A participant may obtain prior mili- 
tary or naval service credit in accordance 
with the provisions of paragraph (a) (2) of 
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this section by applying for it to the Secre- 
tary prior to retirement or separation from 
the Service. However, in the case of a par- 
ticipant who is eligible for and receives re- 
tired pay on account of military or naval 
service, the period of service upon which 
such retired pay is based shall not be in- 
cluded, except that in the case of a par- 
ticipant who is eligible for and receives re- 
tired pay on account of a service-connected 
disability incurred in combat with an enemy 
of the United States or caused by an instru- 
mentality of war and incurred in the line of 
duty during a period of war (as that term is 
used in chapter 11 of title 38, United States 
Code), or is awarded under chapter 67 of title 
10 of the United States Code, the period of 
such military or naval service shall be in- 
cluded. No contributions to the Fund shall 
be required in connection with military or 
naval service credited to a participant in 
accordance with the provisions of paragraph 
(a) (2) of this section.” 

Sec. 39. Such Act is amended by adding 
after section 854 a new section as follows: 


“RECOMPUTATION OF ANNUITIES OF CERTAIN 
FORMER PARTICIPANTS , 


“Sec. 855. The annuity of each former par- 
ticipant under the System, who retired prior 
to July 28, 1956, and who at the time of his 
retirement had creditable service in excess 
of thirty years, shall be recomputed on the 
basis of actual years of creditable service 
not in excess of thirty-five years. Service 
which was not creditable under the System 
on the date a former participant retired, 
shall not be included as creditable service 
for the purpose of this recomputation, The 
annuities payable to such persons shall, when 
recomputed, be paid at the rates so deter- 
mined, but no such recomputation or any 
other action taken pursuant to this section 
shall operate to reduce the rate of the an- 
nuity any such person is entitled to receive 
under the System.” 

Sec. 40. The heading “Parr H—Orricers 
REINSTATED IN THE SERVICE” under title VIII 
of such Act is amended to read as follows: 
“Part H—ANNUITANTS RECALLED, REINSTATED 
oR REAPPOINTED IN THE SERVICE OR REEM- 
PLOYED IN THE GOVERNMENT”. 

Sec. 41. Section 871 of such Act is 
amended and & heading is added thereto 
as follows: 

“RECALL 

“Sec. 871. Any annuitant recalled to duty 
in the Service in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 520(b) or reinstated or 
reappointed in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 831(b) shall, while so serv- 
ing, be entitled in lieu of his annuity to the 
full salary of the class in which he is serving. 
During such service, he shall make contri- 
butions to the Fund in accordance with the 
provisions of section 811. When he reverts 
to his retired status, his annuity shall be 
determined anew in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 821.” 

Sec. 42. A new section 872 is hereby added 
to such Act as follows: 


“REEMPLOYMENT 


“Sec. 872. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, any officer or employee of 
the Service, who has retired under this Act, 
as amended, and is receiving an annuity pur- 
suant thereto, and who is reemployed in the 
Federal Government service in any appoin- 
tive position either on a part-time or full- 
time basis, shall be entitled to receive the 
salary of the position in which he is serving 
plus so much of his annuity payable under 
this Act, as amended, which when com- 
bined with such salary does not exceed dur- 
ing any calendar year the basic salary such 
officer or employee was entitled to receive 
under sections 412 or 415 of the Act, as 
amended, on the date of his retirement from 
the Service. Any such reemployed officer or 
employee who receives salary during any 
calendar year in excess of the maximum 
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amount which he may be entitled to receive 
under this paragraph shall be entitled to 
such salary in Heu of benefits hereunder. 

“(b) When any such retired officer or em- 
ployee of the Service is reemployed, the em- 
ployer shall send a notice to the Department 
of State of such reemployment together with 
all pertinent information relating thereto 
and shall cause to be paid, by transfer or 
otherwise, to the Department of State funds 
necessary to cover gross salary, employer 
contributions, and gross lump sum leave 
payment relating to the employment of the 
reemployed officer or employee. The Depart- 
ment of State shall make to and on behalf 
of the reemployed officer or employee pay- 
ments to which he is entitled under the 
provisions of paragraph (a) of this section, 
and shall make those withholdings and de- 
ductions authorized and required by law. 

“(c) In the event of any overpayment 
under this section the Secretary of State is 
authorized to withhold the amount of such 
overpayment from the salary payable to such 
reemployed officer or employee or from his 
annuity.” 

Sec. 43. (a) So much of paragraph (a) of 
section 881 of such Act as precedes sub- 
paragraph (1) thereof is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(a) Any participant may, at his option 
and under such regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the President, deposit additional 
sums in multiples of 1 per centum of his 
basic salary, but not in excess of 10 per 
centum of such salary, which amounts to- 
gether with interest at 3 per centum per 
annum, compounded annually at the end of 
each fiscal year through June 30, 1960; semi- 
annually as of December 31, 1960; annually 
thereafter as of December 31, and propor- 
tionately for the period served during the 
year of his retirement, including all contri- 
butions made during or for such period, 
shall, at the date of his retirement and at 
his election, be—”. 

(b) Paragraph (c) of section 881 of such 
Act is amended by deleting the word “an- 
nually” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
phrase “as is provided in paragraph (a) of 
this section”, and by changing the words 
“withdrawal from active service” at the end 
of such paragraph to “separation from the 
Service”, 

SEC. 44. Section 912 of such Act is amended 
by changing the heading thereto to read 
“LOAN OF HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS AND EQUIP- 
MENT” and by inserting between the words 
“with household” the word “basic” and by 
inserting between the words “household 
equipment” the phrase “furnishings and”. 

Sec. 45. Section 913 of such Act and the 
heading thereto is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 


“TRANSPORTATION OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


“Sec. 913. The Secretary may, notwith- 
standing the provisions of any other law, 
transport for or on behalf of an officer or 
employee of the Service, a privately owned 
motor vehicle in any case in which he shall 
determine that water, rail, or air transporta- 
tion of the motor vehicle is necessary or ex- 
pedient for all or any part of the distance 
between points of origin and destination. 
Not more than one motor vehicle of any 
such officer or employee may be transported 
under authority of this section during any 
four-year period, except that, as a replace- 
ment for such motor vehicle, one additional 
motor vehicle of any such officer or em- 
ployee may be so transported during such 
period upon approval, in advance, by the 
Secretary and upon a determination, in ad- 
vance, by the Secretary that such replace- 
ment is necessary for reasons beyond the 
control of the officer or employee and is in 
the interest of the Government. After the 
expiration of a period of four years follow- 
ing the date of transportation under au- 
thority of this section of a privately owned 
motor vehicle of any officer or employee who 
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has remained in continuous service outside 
the continental United States (excluding 
Alaska and Hawaii) during such period, the 
transportation of a replacement for such 
motor vehicle for such officer or employee 
may be authorized by the Secretary in ac- 
cordance with this section.” 

Sec, 46. (a) Section 1021 of such Act is 
amended by inserting the phrase “the De- 
partment including“ immediately prior to 
the phrase the Service” wherever it appears 
in this section. 

(b) Section 1021(a) is further amended by 
striking out the phrase “if recommended by 
the Director General” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the phrase “at the discretion of the 
Secretary”. 

Sec. 47. Section 11 of the Act of August 1, 
1956 (70 Stat. 890), is hereby amended by 
inserting after the phrase “Government- 
owned vehicles” the phrase “or taxicabs”, 
and by inserting after the phrase “public 
transportation facilities” the phrase “other 
than taxicabs”. 

Sec. 48. Paragraph (4) of section 104(a) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (26 U.S.C. 
104(a)(4)) (relating to the exclusion from 
gross income of compensation for injuries 
and sickness) is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“(4) amounts received as a pension, an- 
nuity, or similar allowance for personal in- 
juries or sickness resulting from active serv- 
ice in the armed forces of any country or 
in the Coast and Geodetic Survey or the 
Public Health Service, or as a disability an- 
nuity payable under the provisions of section 
831 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended (22 U.S.C, 1081; 60 Stat. 1021).” 

Sec. 49. The following headings and sec- 
tions in the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended, are hereby repealed: 

(1) Section 442 of such Act and the head- 
ing thereto. 

(2) Section 525 of such Act and the head- 
ing thereto. 

(3) Section 576 of such Act and the head- 
ing thereto. 

(4) Section 577 of such Act and the head- 
ing thereto. 

Sec. 50. Any person who occupies a position 
in the Department of State to which he was 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, at the 
time he was an active Foreign Service officer, 
and who while holding this position has re- 
tired for age as a Foreign Service officer, and 
who on the effective date of this section, 
continues to hold such position is hereby 
reinstated, effective as of the date of such 
retirement, to active status as a Foreign 
Service officer and shall be entitled to all the 
provisions of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, 
as amended, as though he had never retired. 

Sec. 51. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
this Act, existing rules and regulations of or 
applicable to the Foreign Service of the 
United States shall remain in effect until 
revoked or rescinded or until modified or 
superseded by regulations made in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Foreign Serv- 
ice Act of 1946, as amended by this Act, 
unless clearly inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of this Act or the provisions so 
amended. 

Sec, 52. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sions of law, any Foreign Service staff officer 
who accepted an appointment as a Foreign 
Service Reserve officer in the Department of 
State during the period beginning September 
1, 1958, and ending December 31, 1958, both 
dates inclusive, shall not be separated from 
the Foreign Service before the expiration of 
his original appointment as a Foreign Service 
Reserve officer, except as authorized by sec- 
tion 637 or 638 of the Foreign Service Act of 
1946, as amended. 

Src. 53. (a) The provisions of this Act shall 
become effective as of the first day of the 
first pay period which begins more than 
thirty days after the date of enactment of 
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this Act, except as provided in paragraph 
(b), (c), (d), and (e) of this section, and 
except as otherwise provided in the text of 
this Act. 

(b) (1) The provisions of paragraph (c) (1) 
of section 803 of the Foreign Service Act of 
1946, as amended by section 29(b) of this Act, 
shall become effective on the first day of the 
first month which begins more than one year 
after the date of enactment of this Act, ex- 
cept that any Foreign Service staff officer or 
employee, who at the time this Act becomes 
effective meets the requirements for partici- 
pation in the Foreign Service Retirement and 
Disability System, may elect to become a 
participant in the System before the manda- 
tory provisions become effective. Such For- 
eign Service staff officers and employees shall 
become participants effective on the first day 
of the second month following the date of 
their application for earlier participation. 

(2) The provisions of paragraph (e) (2) of 
section 803 of the Foreign Service Act of 
1946, as amended by section 29(b) of this 
Act, shall become effective on the first day 
of the first month which begins more than 
three years after the date of enactment of 
this Act, 

(c) The amendment made by section 31 of 
this Act, with respect to a contribution to 
the Foreign Service Retirement and Disabil- 
ity Fund to be made by the Department, 
shall become effective July 1, 1961. 

(d) The amendment made by section 39 of 
this Act shall take effect on the first day of 
the first month which begins more than 
thirty days after the date of enactment of 
this Act. 

(e) The amendment made by section 48 
of this Act shall be effective with respect to 
taxable years ending after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second, 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a second be considered 
as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, a bill that has 53 sec- 
tions to it may seem like a long bill to 
bring before the House under suspension 
of therules. The length is deceptive be- 
cause many of the sections comprise 
amendments to basic law that are tech- 
nical, perfecting, or clarifying. Except 
for a few sections they are intended to 
improve the organization and adminis- 
tration of the Foreign Service rather 
than make substantive changes. 

The hearings of the subcommittee on 
State Department Organization and For- 
eign Operations that studied this meas- 
ure total 258 pages. In addition the sub- 
committee and the full committee con- 
sidered the bill in executive sessions. I 
can assure the Members that this is a 
carefully worked out measure. It does 
not include everything that the State 
Department wanted. It does not incor- 
porate all the provisions of the Senate 
bill which was before our subcommittee. 
It does not include everything that the 
subcommittee or the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs believes necessary for the 
efficient operation of the Foreign Service. 

It is the best that we can bring before 
the House at this time. We believe the 
changes made are reasonable and neces- 
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sary to improve the overall operation of 
the Foreign Service. 

Before I explain some of the changes 
made by this bill, I want to express my 
appreciation to the members of my sub- 
committee on State Department Organi- 
zation and Foreign Operations who par- 
ticipated in the lengthy sessions we held. 
Members on both sides were diligent in 
their attendance and searching in their 
queries. The gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. BENTLEY] is the ranking minority 
member on the subcommittee. He is 
the only former Foreign Service officer 
in the House. He drew on his knowl- 
edge of, and experience in, the Foreign 
Service to raise very pertinent questions. 
I regret that he is leaving the committee 
this year, 

The basic Foreign Service Act became 
law in 1946 when the Service was small 
and the demands placed upon it were 
fewer. Some changes were made in the 
act in 1955 and 1956 as a result of prob- 
lems created by the integration of de- 
partmental personnel into the Service. 
Most of those changes, however, were 
confined to the professional Foreign 
Service officers and left the Foreign 
Service Staff personnel and other parts 
of the law untouched. A large number 
of changes in the bill now before the 
House reflect the experience of 14 years’ 
operation of the provisions affecting the 
Foreign Service Staff and the Foreign 
Service retirement system. 

The Staff personnel perform technical, 
administrative and clerical services. 
They serve tours of duty abroad. They 
enjoy the advantages and experience the 
disadvantages of life abroad. 

Most of us maintain an efficiency that 
is in direct proportion to the efficiency 
of our own office staff. The efficiency 
of the Foreign Service is dependent up- 
on performance by the Staff. My own 
observation is that the Staff personnel 
are generally hard working, and often 
unrecognized, employees overseas. 

Staff personnel are presently under 
civil service retirement. In this bill it 
is provided that after 10 years of service 
in the staff they will come under the 
Foreign Service retirement system. Af- 
ter an individual has served 10 years, 
it may be assumed that he is making the 
Foreign Service his career. He is subject 
to the same requirements of oversea 
service as are Foreign Service officers. 
Hence it is logical that he is entitled to 
the same benefits as officers have. The 
retirement payments made by Staff per- 
sonnel into the civil service retirement 
fund will be transferred to the Foreign 
Service retirement fund after the indi- 
vidual has completed 10 years in the 
Staff. The cost to the Government will 
not increase. It will simply be a shift 
from one retirement system to another. 

There has been some concern among a 
small group of Foreign Service Reserve 
officers who served for many years in the 
Foreign Service Staff. Many members, I 
know, because some of them have com- 
municated with me, have received com- 
munications from some of these people 
through their constituents expressing a 
concern that they will be removed from 
the Service before their 5-year period of 
service as Reserve officers is completed. 
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They were offered the opportunity to 
shift from the Staff to the Reserve be- 
cause of the higher salary scale and be- 
cause as Reserve officers they remained 
under the civil service retirement system. 
In that system they can continue until 
age 70 whereas under the Foreign Service 
retirement system they have to retire at 
age 60. Our subcommittee looked into 
this matter. In section 52 of the bill 
we expressly state that they are to con- 
tinue in service for the duration of their 
5-year appointment unless they reach 
the mandatory retirement age of 70 or, 
like all other Foreign Service personnel, 
are removed for some serious charge. 
Our subcommittee was advised by the 
Department that there was no disposi- 
tion to force these officers out before they 
had completed their appointments. I 
understand that these individuals are 
completely reassured on this point. 

The rapid birth of new nations since 
the end of World War II has presented 
the Foreign Service with a new problem. 
Briefly stated, it is how we can secure in- 

dividuals who are familiar with the lan- 
guage and culture of these countries 
in order that the United States may be 
properly represented and informed. Our 
educational system has not yet produced 
students in adequate numbers who can 
fill the needs. Most of the candidates 
for the Foreign Service are young people 
with no specialized training. 

The development of specialists raises 
difficult administrative problems. In the 
first place an individual himself must 
have a desire to specialize in a particular 
area. To assign an officer arbitrarily to 
become proficient in Burmese or Arabic 
when he has little or no interest is a waste 
of time and money. To provide an in- 
centive for the study of esoteric lan- 
guages, the committee has included in 
section 17 authority for within-class sal- 
ary increases. One of the bases for such 
an increase will be where an officer on 
his own initiative becomes proficient in 
a difficult language. 

Section 7 is an expression of congres- 
sional concern that our representatives 
abroad be knowledgeable about the 
country in which they serve. It is the 
expectation of the committee that chiefs 
of mission and Foreign Service officers 
have as good a grasp as is practicable 
of the language, culture, history, and in- 
stitutions of the countries in which they 
are stationed. 

We did this in order to avoid a hard- 

ship on these people who accepted a 
contract in the belief they would be en- 
titled to enough time to get in their 
years for retirement. We thought this 
was justified, so we put in this provision. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Just so we understand 
this bill, the compression from 20 classes 
to 10 classes is out. Is that correct? 

Mr. HAYS. That is out. 

Mr. GROSS. The bonus for learning 
difficult languages is out? 

Mr. HAYS. That is out. 

Mr. GROSS. The proposed housing 
8 that was in the other bill is 
out 
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Mr. HAYS. That was in the Senate 
bill, and that is taken out. 

Mr. GROSS. The authority for the 
Secretary of State to give additional pay 
for so-called hazardous duty to couriers 
is out of the pending bill; is that 
correct? 

Mr. HAYS. That is out of the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. May I ask the gentle- 
man this question, whether it is the in- 
tention of the members of the House 
committee when they go to conference 
to oppose these stricken provisions being 
put back into the bill? 

Mr. HAYS. I might say to the gentle- 
man there are some 20 amendments, I 
believe, that are in disagreement, which 
we did not put in but which the other 
body has put in, including I might say 
a $100 million open end—no restriction 
items—for buildings which we struck 
out. I do not propose to go to the other 
body and take their bill. I cannot 
guarantee to the gentleman that in try- 
ing to reach an agreement with the 
other body that we will not have to give 
ground on some amendments. But, the 
gentleman knows me pretty well and he 
knows that I do not give ground very 
easily. I assure the gentleman I will 
do my utmost to come back with as near 
the House bill as we possibly and hu- 
manly can. 

Mr. GROSS. I would hope that that 
would be the case because the gentle- 
man well knows that the Committee on 
Rules refused to give a rule on the other 
bill containing the provisions which the 
gentleman from Ohio now says has been 
stricken from the bill. I would certainly 
hope that the conferees on the part of 
the House would defend to the utmost 
the position taken by the House with 
respect to this bill, if it is passed. 

Mr. HAYS. I think the conferees 
would have a moral responsibility to de- 
fend the House bill so far as they pos- 
sibly can, and that is exactly what we 
will do. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, the rapid 
birth of new nations since the end of 
World War II has presented our foreign 
service with a new problem. Briefly 
stated, it is—how can we secure individ- 
uals familiar with the languages and 
cultures of these countries in order that 
the United States may be properly rep- 
resented and informed? Our educa- 
tional system has not yet produced 
these students in adequate numbers. 
Most of the candidates for foreign serv- 
ice are young people with no specialized 
training. The development of special- 
ists raises difficult administrative prob- 
lems. In the first place, an individual 
must have a desire to specialize in a 
particular area. To assign an officer 
arbitrarily to become proficient in 
Burmese or Arabic when he has little or 
no interest in those languages is a waste 
of time and money. To provide an in- 
centive for the study of esoteric lan- 
guages, the committee has included sec- 
tion 17 and provided authority for these 
salary increases for merit. 

Mr. Speaker, I might say to the 
gentleman from Iowa that this is not 
the section that he was talking about. 
This is an ingrade increase for meri- 
torious service. We do not say that they 
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shall do it, if a man studies an esoteric 
language, but in the report we point out 
that in this age when it is necessary to 
have specialists, if they are going to give 
any ingrade promotions, which they will 
have authority to do, this would be a 
good thing to give them for. 

We struck out the section to which 
many Members objected, which gave au- 
tomatic bonuses. But, we do believe, and 
I am sure the gentleman will agree, that 
if you are going to get a man to study 
Arabic, you are going to have to hold out 
to him some incentive because we think 
an individual in the Foreign Service is 
not going to study an esoteric language 
on his own time unless he thinks it is 
going to result in some gain to him in his 
professional occupation. 

I will say to the gentleman and to 
other Members, I have been as critical 
of the Department of State with refer- 
ence to some of its actions as anybody 
in the House of Representatives. But, 
this is the only State Department—re- 
gardless of the name of the next Presi- 
dent—this is the only State Department 
that we are going to have. I am not so 
sure that the next President is going to 
keep the peace of the world as I am sure 
of the proposition that the actions of the 
Department of State as a whole, as it 
presents the face of America to the other 
nations of the world, is what is going 
to win this cold war for us. I am in- 
terested in getting the best kind of For- 
eign Service that we can possibly pro- 
duce. I am interested in enticing into 
our Foreign Service the best kind of peo- 
ple we can get. That is why I supported 
this recruitment program so that they 
could go out into these small colleges and 
universities all over the country as well 
as to the larger universities in the East 
and lay before these students what the 
Foreign Service is and try to get the 
cream of the crop. These are some of 
the reasons we come before you with this 
bill today. 

Mr. Speaker, in section 7 we expressed 
concern that our representatives abroad 
be knowledgeable about the country in 
which they serve. We felt that they have 
not been in the past. It is the purpose 
that our chiefs of mission and our For- 
eign Service officers have as good a grasp 
as is practicable of the language, cul- 
ture, history, and institutions of the 
countries in which they are stationed. 

While the new language of the section 
is not mandatory, neither is it hortatory. 
It is the firm desire of the committee 
that the Department give increased and 
sustained attention to this problem. 
Career planning should inelude pro- 
vision for specialized training. 

Many of the senior officers of the De- 
partment entered the Foreign Service at 
a time when specialization was frowned 
upon. They rose through the ranks as 
generalists and tend, even today, to fa- 
vor the all-around officer over the officer 
who has devoted himself to intense 
study of a particular field of knowledge. 
The result has been that younger officers 
with specialized training have felt their 
careers to be jeopardized. In section 18 
the committee makes clear that spe- 
cialization shall not inhibit or prejudice 
the promotional opportunities of officers. 
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No other Government service demands 
as much of the wife as does the For- 
eign Service. She must play a real part 
in representational work as well as in 
numerous other functions at posts 
abroad. She can discharge her respon- 
sibilities better if she is conversant with 
the language and has some orientation 
about the country in which her husband 
is stationed. Under the language of sec- 
tion 27, authority is granted the Secre- 
tary to provide such training on a “space 
available” basis. The facilities of the 
Foreign Service Institute here in Wash- 
ington or such facilities as exist at over- 
sea posts may be used. 

I might say that it seems logical to 
me that if they have a class available, 
that they put those people in it. Let 
them have the benefit of this training, 
because in many cases they play an im- 
portant part in the success or failure of 
the mission. 

Sections 29 through 43 overhaul the 
Foreign Service retirement and disabil- 
ity system. 

I am going to include a complete 
résumé of what this does in my remarks, 
but in the interest of saving time I will 
say that among other things it puts peo- 
ple on the same basis as the civil service 
retirement system, 

I am sure many Members who are 
worried about the cost will be glad to 
know that it raises the contribution of 
the employee from 5 percent to 6½ per- 
cent. 

As Members may recall, Foreign Serv- 
ice personnel have their own retirement 
system. While improvements and mod- 
ifications have been made in other Gov- 
ernment retirement systems, the Foreign 
Service retirement system has been al- 
most unchanged since 1946. The amend- 
ments covering it are necessarily tech- 
nical. It occurred to me that Members 
could more readily grasp the changes 
made »y this bill if there were a table 
that compared the civil service system 
with which they are more familiar with 
the Foreign Service system as it is and 
as it will be amended by this bill. Such 
a table starts on page 25 of the report. 
Glancing down the last column of that 
table will show that almost all the 
changes will result in a retirement sys- 
tem that is identical with or very similar 
to the civil service retirement system. 
One significant change is to increase the 
compulsory contributions of participants 
from 5 percent to 642 percent—the same 
as civil service. 

Mr. Speaker, I have touched upon 
what I believe to be the principal provi- 
sions of this bill. I do not say that this 
bill corrects all the shortcomings or fills 
all the deficiencies in our Foreign Serv- 
ice. It does not contain all of the 
changes that I or my colleagues on the 
committee want. But it does make sub- 
stantial improvements in that Service. 
It does provide some of the tools and 
guideposts that in the hands of compe- 
tent administrators can make the For- 
eign Service what it should be—a non- 
partisan career service of topflight men 
and women. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. I understand this 
is the recommendation of the adminis- 
tration? 

Mr. HAYS. This is the administra- 
tion’s bill, with a few deletions that the 
committee made, but what we are pre- 
senting is 100 percent the administra- 
tion’s request. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is aware 
that Foreign Service employees bene- 
fited from the pay raise bill of 714 per- 
cent? 

Mr. HAYS. That is right. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman 
turn to page 63. Does this mean page 
63, section 625, that there are built-in 
pay increases in addition to the 712-per- 


cent pay raise? 

Mr. HAYS. No. This is not any 
built-in pay increase. The committee 
had considered the bill and the restric- 
tions in the bill, and the in-grade pay 
increase was considered before the pay 
increase bill was passed. I was happy 
to strike that out. This was passed out 
of committee a few days before the 
other bill was passed. 

Mr. GROSS. This gives the Secretary 
the authority to make certain in-grade 
promotions. That authority will not be 
used except in a few exceptional cases? 
Is that true? 

Mr. HAYS. That is true, and we have 
instructed the Department accordingly, 
that we do not expect them to grant 
those indiscriminately. 

Mr. GROSS. Page 68, subsection (b), 
would the gentleman’s response to the 
same question be the same? Would that 
constitute a built-in pay increase? 

Mr. HAYS. No. I would not say so. 
I am glad to put that in the RECORD, 
that we do not expect it to be used that 
way. The situation was that this was 
to be used only in case of meritorious 
3 in the discretion of the Secre- 


Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is recognized. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is designed in 
part to meet the situation on U.S. repre- 
sentation abroad which has occurred 
theoretically in the book “The Ugly 
American.” Some Members have been 
concerned about those actions cited in 
the book “The Ugly American.” 

Members would do well to look over 
the bill and the report and you will see 
that it does forestall situations of that 
type occurring. For example, I like par- 
ticularly the emphasis on foreign lan- 
guage training, likewise training made 
available to wives and families of people 
who represent us abroad. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may desire to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. BENTLEY]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BENTLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 
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Mr. HAYS. I merely wish to correct 
one statement I made. I said to the 
gentleman that the original bill included 
a provision for $200 million for housing. 
I was in error; it was $100 million. I 
will correct that when I revise my re- 
marks before they are printed in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
somewhat coincidental that when I came 
here 8 years ago I came from the Foreign 
Service and that on the eve of my de- 
parture from the House I should be 
speaking on a bill designed to strengthen 
and improve the Foreign Service. 

I want to pay my own tribute to the 
chairman of our subcommittee, the 
gentleman from Ohio, and to express 
my appreciation of his kind remarks 
about me. One of the many regrets I 
have upon leaving the House is that I 
will not be here next year to assume the 

of the State Department 

Subcommittee and have the gentleman 

0 8 Ohio as my ranking minority mem- 
er. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the chairman of 
the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Ohio, has explained this bill very ade- 
quately. Very briefly, it contains three 
particular parts. There is, of course, leg- 
islation with respect to the strengthen- 
ing of the Foreign Service Staff Corps. 
There is legislation also for the Foreign 
Service retirement and disability fund; 
and there is legislation for the overall 
improvement of the Foreign Service. 

The gentleman from Ohio referred to 
an earlier bill which had been passed by 
the committee and which because of ob- 
jections was changed. As the House is 
aware we are now considering the Senate 
bill 2633, with an overall amendment, 
which is the bill presently before us. 

In addition to the $100 million author- 
ization for Foreign Service buildings 
which was included in the original Sen- 
ate bill, the specific items which have 
been taken out by the Foreign Affairs 
Committee from the Senate bill include, 
as was pointed out by the gentleman 
from Ohio, the reorganization of the For- 
eign Service staff, reducing it from 22 
classes to 10 classes which arrangement 
had been somewhat outmoded by the re- 
cent 744-percent Federal pay increase: 
the hazardous duty pay for couriers; the 
housing differential pay to Foreign Serv- 
ice officers assigned to Washington and 
the special incentive program in foreign 
languages; the travel expense item for 
dependents of persons attending inter- 
national conferences, and the payment 
of salaries and expenses of participants 
in exchange programs. 

Those items, Mr. Speaker, as originally 
included in the bill, with the exception 
of the housing provision which was never 
considered by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs as a legitimate part of this bill, 
would at that time have made the over- 
all cost of the bill $1,869,642 annually. 
Since we have now removed all of those 
provisions and since the only two items 
in the bill to represent any cost are the 
five-year language training program and 
the very small amount for the benefit of 
interclass promotion of Foreign Service 
staff officers and employees, the cost of 
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the bill presently before the House is es- 
timated to be not more than $271,831 
annually. 

In addition to that, the various 
changes in the legislation which affect 
the Foreign Service retirement and dis- 
ability fund are, I believe, expected to 
represent a total liability to the fund of 
not more than $190,000 per annum. 

Mr. Speaker, I contend that the very 
small figures contained in this bill can, 
indeed, be justified for the purpose of 
strengthening and improving our For- 
eign Service. We do not pretend to say 
that the State Department or the Foreign 
Service is completely satisfied with this 
bill because, naturally, they would have 
liked to have included the provisions that 
were taken out by the committee. But I 
can say categorically that the State De- 
partment, the Foreign Service Associa- 
tion, and the administration is very 
desirous of having the bill now before the 
House passed at the present time without 
change insofar as the House is concerned 
and, whether or not a conference with 
the other body will ensue, as the gentle- 
man from Ohio has said, we in the House 
will try to maintain the position of the 
House if, indeed, a conference is re- 
quested. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to say a word 
or two at this point about the Foreign 
Service of the United States which bas- 
ically comprises three categories—For- 
eign Service officers who are nominated 
by the President and require Senate con- 
firmation; the Foreign Service Reserve, 
very analagous to the Active Reserve of 
the armed services; and the Foreign 
Service staff officers and employees who 
are almost a forgotten category but who 
make up the clerical and technical per- 
sonnel that give so much backbone to our 
Foreign Service. Without the Foreign 
Service staff and corps, the Foreign Serv- 
ice would be composed of a good many 
chiefs and very few Indians. 

Just as we are interested in trying to 
make the career Foreign Service an at- 
tractive profession from the standpoint 
of encouraging the recruitment of our 
finest caliber of men and women, we must 
at the same time also take steps to make 
the Foreign Service staff corps, the tech- 
nical and clerical corps, equally attrac- 
tive, equally desirable. That is one of 
the main purposes for bringing this bill 
before you today. 

Mr. Speaker, we are engaged in a cold 
war with the Soviet Union that is being 
fought on a great many fronts, indeed. 
It is being fought on the ideological 
front, the economic front, the cutlural 
front, and many other fronts. The 
only front it is not being fought on at 
the present time, and pray God that 
may never occur, is, of course, the mili- 
tary front. In all of these other fronts 
of our cold war struggle with interna- 
tional communism and with the Soviet 
Union, our Foreign Service, the Foreign 
Service of the United States, is indeed 
our frontline shock troops. Whether 
in Cuba, whether in the Congo, whether 
in the Middle East, whether in Berlin 
or the Far East or any of the other 
farflung parts of the world, the men 
and women of the Foreign Service are 
the ones who take the brunt of the cold 
war. They are the first line in our 
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great conflict and struggle with interna- 
tional communism at this time. As de- 
sirous as we all are to maintain a strong 
armed force, the Army, the Navy, the 
Air Force, and other components of the 
armed services, because we believe in 
maintaining a strong Military Establish- 
ment to best guarantee peace, it would 
be the height of folly, it would be the 
height of shortsightedness not to 
do everything within our power to 
strengthen the Foreign Service of the 
United States whose contribution to vic- 
tory in the cold war, whose contribution 
to the peace of the world and the secu- 
rity and safety of this country is equally 
as important as the contributions made 
by our Armed Forces. 

I urge sincerely and earnestly that 
the House pass this bill without a dis- 
senting vote, and let the people of our 
country, the people of the world, and 
the people of the Foreign Service know 
that we are united in wanting to 
strengthen and stabilize and improve 
our Foreign Service. Certainly we can 
make improvements in it. We can get 
more efficiency, we can get a better qual- 
ity of people, we can get a higher class 
of administrators, we can do many 
things, but we cannot make those im- 
provements by refusing the modest re- 
quests they have asked to make the For- 
eign Service what we would all like to 
see, and that is the finest Foreign Serv- 
ice that any country can boast of. So, 
on the basis of my experience in the 
Foreign Service, and on the basis of my 
experience with the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, I hope this bill will be 
passed with no dissenting vote, with no 
opposition, but with a strong indication 
on the part of the House that we recog- 
nize the importance of the international 
crises we are going through today, and 
that we recognize at the same time that 
these crises have problems and that our 
successful solution of such problems will 
depend on the strength, the efficiency 
and the adequacy of our Foreign Service 
that has already done such a wonderful 
job. 

I believe very sincerely that this bill 
will contribute to making all of these 
things possible. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. ADAIR]. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time the members of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs have been very much 
interested in doing all that could be done 
legislatively to strengthen the Foreign 
Service. In the midfifties some steps 
were taken to amend the act of 1946, 
and those steps, I think, were construc- 
tive and helpful. 

The proposal today, in my opinion, is 
another such forward-looking, beneficial 
step, and T urge that this proposed legis- 
lation be adopted. I think each of us 
is anxious to do everything that we can 
in these troubled days to give us the 
strongest possible Foreign Service. We 
want to encourage properly prepared 
people to enter the service, and we want 
to give them inducements to remain 
there once they are in that Service. This 
legislation will contribute to that end. 
It will, I repeat, strengthen our Foreign 
Service and make it more attractive. 
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It will assist in building a strong body 
of Foreign Service people who will rep- 
resent our country abroad and thus con- 
tribute to the cause of world peace. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
this proposed legislation. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this legislation. It seeks to 
bring our Foreign Service into line with 
the realities of our present world situa- 
tion. In the more leisurely days of the 
quiet past, which seems such a long time 
ago, the Foreign Service officer was 
trained to observe and interpret and re- 
port to his Government regarding events 
in a foreign country. He transmitted 
messages, carried on a certain amount of 
entertainment and in general upheld the 
prestige of his country. Now we are liv- 
ing in a world where a chief of mission 
not only has to do all of these things, 
but he is responsible in many countries 
for the operation of a foreign aid 
program that involves the management 
of as much as $100 million or $200 mil- 
lion or $300 million worth of aid each 
year. How many are there in the United 
States even in the business world quali- 
fied by training or experience to manage 
efficiently, economically, and success- 
fully that big an operation? We simply 
have got to raise the Foreign Service to 
a higher level—in its training, in its 
emoluments, and its attractions, and in 
its rewards—if it is to do what the coun- 
try needs and expects of it. 

As the gentleman from Michigan has 
correctly said, this bill is to strengthen 
our first line of defense. It is only when 
that first line is not successful in protect- 
ing the interests of our country in its 
relations with other countries that we 
have to call on the armed services. We 
spend billions of dollars on the armed 
services without hesitation, but we have 
not become accustomed to giving the at- 
tention and thought that the times de- 
mand to making the Foreign Service 
adequate for the responsibilities we place 
upon it. 

Mr. Speaker, I was shocked recently to 
learn that when a man retires from the 
Foreign Service, even though he may 
have served our country brilliantly for 
30 or 35 years, yet he is not given a cita- 
tion or a plaque or a certificate or an 
honorable discharge or anything from 
the President or the Secretary of State 
showing that he has served in the For- 
eign Service of the United States for a 
given length of time, or in such and such 
countries, in such and such positions, 
with great distinction and honor to his 
country. This is a shortcoming that 
should be promptly remedied. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is a very nodest 
step. It requires very little additional 
money. I think it is long overdue, and 
I hope that the various provisions will 
induce the very ablest and most ambi- 
tious, if you wish, and most patriotic 
men and women in our country to enter 
the Foreign Service. 

England knew she was an island for 
hundreds of years, and almost every 
great statesman in England’s history for 
centuries had served an apprenticeship 
in its oversea activities—a consul on the 
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Gold Coast, a magistrate in Hong Kong, 
an executive with the East India Co. or 
the Hudson’s Bay Co. Therefore the Brit- 
ish thought in world terms, to their great 
advantage. In contrast, we in America 
had almost a whole continent to occupy 
our attention. Our best youth were 
challenged to become engineers, railroad 
builders, scientists, industrialists, to de- 
velop this vast, virgin continent. Now, 
belatedly, we are waking up to the fact 
that we, too, are just an island. And, in 
the end, America will survive, let alone 
progress, in direct proportion to our skill 
in handling our relations with the rest 
of the world. This bill is designed to 
make more effective the body of men and 
women who will handle this most vital 
function. 

I am glad that we are making some 
headway in legislation to improve the 
Foreign Service. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Do I understand that 
the contribution on the part of the For- 
eign Service employees is being increased 
under the terms of this bill? 

Mr. JUDD. That is right. 

Mr. GROSS. That is, their contribu- 
tion to the retirement fund. 

Mr. JUDD. That is right. 

Mr. GROSS. What has it been? 

Mr. JUDD. I understand it has been 
5 percent and that this bill increases it 
to 6% percent, which brings it into line 
with the contributions of other groups 
of Federal employees. 

Mr. GROSS. So at long last they 
are attaining some equality with the 
rest of us in payments into the retire- 
ment fund; is that correct? 

Mr. JUDD. I think that is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I am curious to know why 
this bill was handled by the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. JUDD. I cannot give the gentle- 
man a categorical answer, but it is my 
impression that it has been because the 
Foreign Service is such a specialized 
body, Its duties have been so different 
in many respects from those of the 
main body of Government personnel and 
it works under such a variety of con- 
ditions abroad. These conditions are 
studied and legislation dealing with 
them formulated and sponsored in the 
Congress by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs which has the most direct re- 
sponsibility in this field. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman will re- 
call that the 7½ percent increase pay 
bill came out of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

Mr. JUDD. Yes. I know that. And 
I was one who voted reluctantly to sus- 
tain the President’s veto of that bill, 
not because of the amount of money 
involved in raises for postal employees, 
but because I did not feel that this was 
the way to deal with pay and employ- 
ment conditions of other employees, es- 
pecially those in the Foreign Service. 

Mr. GROSS. I am curious to know 
why there is this divided jurisdiction. 

Mr. JUDD. One would have to go to 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives for an answer to that, I suppose. 
But this is the traditional way in which 
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legislation dealing with Foreign Service 
personnel has been handled. 

Mr, GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself a minute. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to put it on 
record that I believe we have the best 
Foreign Service in the world. The US. 
Foreign Service officers, the staff person- 
nel, the reserve officers, our U.S. wives 
and families in Foreign Service, and in- 
deed they are, as well as our many effi- 
cient employees who come from beyond 
our U.S. borders, constitute the finest 
Foreign Service team assembled any- 
where, any time, and by any country. I 
know it from my long years of experi- 
ence in Congress, on the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, and as a U.S. delegate at the 
United Nations, and it should be firmly 
and openly stated, so all American citi- 
zens know of it, and view our U.S. For- 
eign Service with pride, respect, devo- 
tion, and honor. 

Secondly, I would like to congratulate 
the members and families of our U.S. 
Foreign Service on their courage and 
competence because, in many fields and 
in many places all over the world, they 
have been rendering very fine and dedi- 
cated service to the American people— 
partiotic service. We hear so much crit- 
icism that I think we should have on 
record the feeling of the Congress, and 
especially the members of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs who see the For- 
eign Service quite a bit, and work with 
them, that we do have this confidence in 
them. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as she may consume to the 
gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. BOLTON]. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, we have 
tried exceedingly hard in the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and particularly in 
the subcommittee having to do with mat- 
ters concerning the personnel of the 
Foreign Service, to bring to you a bill 
which is a just bill even though we 
should have liked to have included other 
items. 

We feel strongly that there is a very 
real need for the changes this bill brings 
to you. So, Mr. Speaker, it is my earnest 
hope that recognition of this kind may 
be given to the Foreign Service officers 
and staff. They have served us well, 
and they will continue so todo. This is 
a moment in history when demands are 
being made upon them daily that de- 
mand training, knowledge, and ever in- 
creasing experience topped by a deep 
loyalty and courage. We feel that this 
bill may do much to encourage them, to 
give them the certainty that we here on 
the Hill know that things are not always 
easy for them and that we want them 
to have definite recognition from us. 

I trust that this bill will be passed, and 
as the gentleman from Michigan so well 
said, that it will be passed without a 
dissenting vote. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House suspend the rules and pass 
the bill S. 2633, with an amendment? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I heard 
no “noes” on the vote. Can it be entered 
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on the Record that the bill was passed 
by unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER. That is not a par- 
liamentary question. 


BILLS FROM COMMITTEE ON WAYS 
AND MEANS TO BE CALLED UP 
UNDER UNANIMOUS CONSENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to announce to the House that the 
Committee on Ways and Means have 
reported out 12 bills that we shall con- 
sider later on this week or sometime 
later in this session; I should say prob- 
ably this week. The chairman of the 
committee will ask unanimous consent 
for the consideration of these bills, a 
list of which I make part of the RECORD 
at this time: 

H.R. 11266, prepaid dues income of 
certain membership organizations. 

H.R. 6292, authorization of accept- 
ance by the Government of gifts to re- 
duce the public debt, 

H.R. 9000, provision that only one re- 
tail liquor dealer tax need be paid by 
any State and political subdivision 
operating liquor stores. 

H.R. 10960, determination of retail 
price for purposes of excise tax on cigars. 

H.R. 6066, limitation on deduction in 
case of contributions by individuals to 
certain charitable organizations. 

H.R. 3176, imposition of tire tax on 
tires delivered to manufacturer’s retail 
outlet. 

H.R. 12536, exclusion of local adver- 
Snos charges from manufacturer’s sales 
price. 

H.R. 11681, amendment of section 
902(b) of Internal Revenue Code. 

H.R. 12329, gift and estate tax treat- 
ment of relinquishment of certain pow- 
ers. 

H.R. 12036, dividends-received deduc- 
tion for dividends paid by a foreign 
corporation from earnings and profits 
accumulated by a domestic corporation. 

H.R. 3392, certification of quotas on 
certain Philippine tobacco. 

oo 11584, import taxes on lead and 
zine, 


RETIRED FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 
HEALTH BENEFITS BILL 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill (S. 2575) to provide a health 
benefits program for certain retired em- 
ployees of the Government, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Retired Federal 
Employees Health Benefits Act“. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 2. As used is this Act 

(1) The terms “employee”, “Government”, 
“member of family”, and “Commission” 
have the same meanings, when used in this 
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Act as such terms have when used in the 
Federal Employees Health Benefits Act of 
1959. 

(2) “Health benefits plan“ means an in- 
surance policy or contract, medical or hos- 
pital service arrangement, membership or 
subscription contract, or similar agreement 
provided by a carrier for a stated periodic 
premium or subscription charge for the 
purpose of providing, paying for, or reim- 
bursing expenses for hospital care, surgical 
or medical diagnosis, care, and treatment, 
drugs and medicines, remedial care, or other 
medical supplies and services, or any com- 
bination of these. 

(3) “Retired employee” means any person 
who would be an annuitant as that term is 
defined in the Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Act of 1959 if the contribution and 
enrollment provisions of that Act had been 
in effect on the date the person became an 
annuitant, but does not include any person 
who was a noncitizen whose permanent- 
duty station was outside a State of the 
United States or the District of Columbia 
on the day before he became an annuitant. 

(4) “Carrier” means a voluntary associa- 
tion, corporation, partnership, or other non- 
governmental organization which lawfully 
offers a health benefits plan. 


GOVERNMENT-WIDE PLAN 


Sec. 3. (a) The Commission shall, without 
regard to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes 
or any other provision of law requiring com- 
petitive bidding, enter into a contract with 
a qualified carrier for one uniform Govern- 
ment-wide health benefits plan for retired 
employees. Such contract shall be for a 
period of at least one year and shall be auto- 
matically renewable in the absence of notice 
of termination by either party. The carrier 
shall, if the Commission so directs, cede re- 
insurance to such other companies which 
regularly issue group health insurance as 
may elect to participate or shall allocate its 
rights and obligations under the contract 

such of its affiliates as may elect to 
participate in accordance with an equitable 
formula to be determined by the carrier and 
approved by the Commission. The contract- 
ing carrier, if an insurance company, shall be 
licensed to issue group health insurance in 
all the States of the United States and the 
District of Columbia and shall, in the most 
recent year for which data are available, have 
made at least 1 per centum of all group 
health insurance benefit payments in the 
United States. 

(b) The contract under this Act shall 
contain a detailed statement of the benefits 
offered and shall include such maximums, 
limitations, exclusions, and other definitions 
of benefits as the Commission may deem 
necessary or desirable. No person may be 
excluded because of race, sex, health status, 
or age, and the contract may not deny or 
limit benefits because of any preexisting 
condition. 

(c) The rates charged for the health bene- 
fits plan described in subsection (a) of this 
section shall reasonably and equitably refiect 
the cost of the benefits provided. Rates 
determined for the first term shall be ad- 
justed for subsequent terms on the basis of 
experience. The Commission shall prescribe 
the extent to which reserves due to favorable 
experience may be retained by the carrier. 
Such reserves shall in any case be retained 
for the benefit of retired employees enrolled 
thereunder, and members of their families. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


Sec. 4. (a) If a retired employee enrolls in 
the health benefits plan provided for by sec- 
tion 3 of this Act, the Government shall 
contribute toward his subscription charge 
such amounts as the Commission by regula- 
tion may from time to time prescribe. The 
amount so prescribed, if the employee is 
enrolled for self only, shall not be less than 
$3.00 monthly or more than $4.00 monthly. 
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The amount to be prescribed for a retired 
employee enrolled for self and family shall 
be twice the contribution for one enrolled 
for self only. A retired employee may not 
receive a Government contribution for more 
than one plan, nor may a retired employee 
receive a Government contribution if he is 
covered under the enrollment of another 
employee or retired employee who is receiv- 
ing a Government contribution toward his 
enrollment. 

(b) In addition the Government shall 
contribute an amount, as prescribed by the 
Commission, up to 2 per centum of each 
contribution authorized by subsection (a) of 
this section of the Retired Employees Health 
Benefits Fund, for payment of expenses in- 
curred by the Commission in administering 
this Act, 

WITHHOLDING 


Sec. 5. There shall be withheld from the 
annuity or compensation of each retired em- 
ployee enrolled in the health benefits plan 
provided for under section 3 of this Act so 
much as is necessary, after deducting the 
contribution of the Government, to pay the 
total charge for his enrollment. 


OTHER HEALTH BENEFITS PLANS 


Sec. 6. (a) Subject to subsection (b) of 
this section a retired employee who elects to 
obtain a health benefits plan, or to retain 
an existing health benefits plan, other than 
the plan provided for under section 3 of this 
Act, directly with a carrier, shall be paid a 
Government contribution to the cost of his 
health benefits plan which shall be equal in 
amount to the appropriate Government con- 
tribution established by the Commission 
pursuant to section 4(a) of this Act, but may 
not exceed the cost to him of the health 
benefits plan in which he is enrolled or which 
he retains or, if the plan combines health 
benefits with other benefits, shall not exceed 
the cost to him of the premium fixed by the 
carrier for the health benefits portion of the 
plan in which he is enrolled or which he 
retains. A retired employee may not receive 
a Government contribution for more than 
one plan, nor may a retired employee receive 
a Government contribution if he is covered 
under the enrollment of another employee or 
retired employee who is receiving a Govern- 
ment contribution toward his enrollment. 

(b) A retired employee who enrolls in a 
plan shall be entitled to the Government 
contribution provided by this section only 
if the carrier of the plan (1) has been provid- 
ing health benefits for at least one year and 
(2), if an insurance company, is licensed 
to issue individual or group health insurance 
in all the States of the United States and 
the District of Columbia. Clause (2) of the 
immediately preceding sentence shall not 
apply to enrollment in a plan sponsored by 
an association or other organization more 
than 50 per centum of the members of which 
are Federal employees or former Federal 
employees. 

(c) In addition, the Government shall 
contribute an amount, as prescribed by the 
Commission, up to 2 per centum of each 
contribution authorized by subsection (a) 
of this section to the Retired Employees 
Health Benefits Fund, for payment of ex- 
penses incurred by the Commission in ad- 
ministering this Act. 


ELECTIONS 

Sec. 7. Each retired employee shall, within 
such time after March 1, 1961, as the Com- 
mission shall prescribe, notify the Commis- 
sion of his election (1) to enroll in the 
plan provided under section 3 of this Act, 
(2) to enroll in or retain another health 
benefits plan and receive Government con- 
tributions under section 6 of this Act, or 
(3) not to participate in the program offered 
under this Act. If the retired employee 
elects to enroll under clause (2) of this sec- 
tion, his election shall be accompanied by a 
certificate of the carrier certifying the fact 
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of his enrollment and the cost to him of the 
health benefits plan, or of the health bene- 
fits portion of the plan. 


RETIRED EMPLOYEES HEALTH BENEFITS FUND 


Sec. 8. (a) The withholdings of retired 
employees under section 5 of this Act and 
the contributions of the Government under 
sections 4 and 6 of this Act shall be de- 
posited in the Retired Employees Health 
Benefits Fund, hereinafter referred to as the 
Fund“, which is hereby created and which 
shall be administered by the Commission. 

(b) The Fund shall be available without 
fiscal year limitation for all payments on 
account of the health benefits plan negoti- 
ated under section 3 of this Act, for pay- 
ment of the Government's contribution pro- 
vided for by section 6(a) of this Act to 
agencies of the Government which adminis- 
ter a retirement system for civilian em- 
ployees of the Government, and for payment 
of expenses, not to exceed the Government’s 
contributions authorized by sections 4(b) 
and 6(b) of this Act, incurred by the Com- 
mission in administering this Act. 

(c) Any dividends or other refunds made 
by the carrier under section 3 of this Act 
shall be set aside in the Fund as a con- 
tingency reserve for the Government-wide 
plan. Such contingency reserve may be used 
to defray increases in future rates of or to 
reduce the retired employees’ and the Goy- 
ernment’s contributions to, or to increase 
the health benefits provided by that plan, 
as the Commission may from time to time 
determine. 

(d) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized to invest and reinvest any of the 
moneys in the Fund in interest-bearing ob- 
ligations of the United States for the pur- 
poses of the Fund. The interest on and 
the proceeds from the sale of any such obli- 
gations shall become a part of the Fund. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 9. (a) The Commission shall ad- 
minister this Act and prescribe such regu- 
lations as are necessary to give full effect to 
the purposes of this Act. 

(b) Such regulations shall fix minimum 
standards to be met by the carrier and the 
plan under section 3 of this Act, including 
extensions of coverage to be provided. The 
Commission may request all carriers to fur- 
nish such reasonable reports as the Commis- 
sion determines to be necessary to enable it 
to carry out its functions under this Act. 
The carrier shall furnish such reports when 
requested and permit the Commission and 
representatives of the General Accounting 
Office to examine such records of the car- 
riers as may be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this Act. 

(c) The Commission’s regulations may in- 
clude, but are not limited to, the follow- 
ing: 

(1) exclusions of retired employees from 
coverage; 

(2) beginning and ending dates of cov- 
erage, and conditions of eligibility; 

(3) methods of filing the elections re- 
quired by section 7 of this Act and other 
information; 

(4) methods of making contributions au- 
thorized by section 6, and withholdings re- 
quired by section 5 of this Act; 

(5) changes in enrollment; 

(6) questions of dependency; 

(7) certificates and other information to 
be furnished to retired employees; 

(8) contributions and withholding during 
periods of suspension of annuity payments 
and in other extraordinary situations; 

(9) when, and under what conditions, an 
election not to participate in the programs 
offered under this Act may be withdrawn; 
and 

(10) under what conditions and to what 
extent the cost of a plan shall be considered 
a cost attributable to the retired employee. 
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(d) Each agency of the United States or 
the District of Columbia which administers 
a retirement system for annuitants shall keep 
such records, make such certifications, and 
furnish the Commission with such informa- 
tion and reports as may be necessary to en- 
able the Commission to carry out its func- 
tions under this Act. 

(e) There are hereby authorized to be 
expended from the Employees Life Insur- 
ance Fund, without regard to limitations on 
expenditures from that Fund, for any fiscal 
years from the date of enactment through 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, in- 
clusive, such sums as may be necessary to 
pay administrative expenses incurred by the 
Commission in carrying out the health bene- 
fits provisions of this Act. Reimbursements 
to the Employees Life Insurance Fund for 
sums so expended, together with interest 
at a rate to be determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, shall be made from the 
Retired Employees Health Benefits Fund 
which is hereby made available for this pur- 
pose. 

EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN EMPLOYEE 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec. 10. Any employee organization under 
this Act or as defined in section 2(1) of 
the Federal Employees Health Benefits Act 
of 1959 (73 Stat. 710; 5 U.S.C. 3003 (8)) 
shall be exempt from the provisions of the 
Fire and Casualty Act (54 Stat. 1063; D.C. 
Code 35-1301 and the following). 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 11. The amounts authorized by this 
Act to be contributed by the Government 
shall be paid from annual appropriations 
which are hereby authorized to be made for 
such purpose. 

ANNUAL REPORT 

Sec. 12. The Commission shall transmit 
to the Congress annually a report concern- 
ing the operation of this Act. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 13. The health benefits program pro- 
vided for by this Act shall take effect July 
1, 1961. The contributions and withhold- 
ings provided for by this Act shall take 
effect on June 1, 1961, with respect to an- 
nuity or compensation accruing for periods 
beginning on and after that date. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation will pro- 
vide a health benefits program for 
415,000 retired Government employees 
and survivor annuitants who are not eli- 
gible to enroll under the Federal Em- 
ployees Health Benefits Act of 1959— 
Public Law 86-382—hbecause they became 
annuitants before that act took effect in 
July of this year. 

The committee amendment to the 
Senate-passed bill substitutes the lan- 
guage of Congressman LESINSKI’S bill, 
H.R. 12495. It represents a compromise 
on which, in the judgment of the com- 
mittee, there can be general agreement 
in the interest of assuring that there will 
be a health benefits program for former 
Government employees and their sur- 
vivors who were on the retirement rolls 
prior to July 1, 1960. 

The primary requirement for eligibil- 
ity is that the individual must have been 
retired on an immediate annuity with 12 
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or more years of service or for disability. 
Survivor annuitants will be eligible if 
the persons from whom their annuities 
derive would have been eligible in their 
own right had they lived. 

The committee amendment requires 
the Civil Service Commission to contract 
with a qualified carrier for a single, uni- 
form, Government-wide health plan for 
retired employees and survivor annui- 
tants. The carrier will reinsure with 
other qualified carriers if the Commis- 
sion so directs. The committee amend- 
ment contains substantially the same 
conditions now stated in the Federal 
Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959 
to insure that the contract represents 
the best possible bargain for the Goy- 
ernment and for the beneficiaries, 

The Government will contribute in an 
amount—fixed by the Civil Service 
Commission—which is not less than $3 
nor more than $4 monthly for a person 
who enrolls for self alone. That amount 
will be doubled for a person who enrolls 
for self and family. This double con- 
tribution for family enrollment is par- 
ticularly appropriate, since most retirees’ 
families consist of two persons, 

There would be withheld from the 
annuity or compensation of each en- 
rollee the amount required to pay the 
premium for such enrollee after deduct- 
ing the Government contribution. 

An alternative plan is provided which 
will allow retirees to select a qualified 
commercial health plan other than the 
single Government-sponsored plan if de- 
sired. An eligible person would have the 
option of retaining an existing health 
plan or of enrolling in another plan. 
The Government contribution in this 
case will be paid directly to the individ- 
ual as an increase in his or her annuity 
check. 

This is a voluntary plan and the re- 
tiree may elect to participate under this 
legislation or not, as he desires. If he 
elects to participate, his notice to the 
Commission shall specify his preference 
as to type of health plan desired—that 
is, whether he prefers to enroll in the 
single Government-sponsored plan under 
section 3 or to retain or obtain a dif- 
ferent plan as provided in section 6. 
Any selection of such a different plan 
must be accompanied by a certification 
of the carrier of the fact of his enroll- 
ment and of the premium cost. 

This legislation corrects an inequi- 
table situation that has arisen under the 
Federal Employees Health Benefits Act 
of 1959. Participation of a major or- 
ganization of Federal employees under 
that act—which was intended to be per- 
mitted when the act was approved—has 
been denied to the organization because 
of a technicality in the provisions of the 
Fire and Casualty Act—54 Stat. 1063; 
D.C. Code 35-1301 and the following. 
Section 10 will permit the intended par- 
ticipation by this organization in the 
Federal Employees Health Benefits Act 
of 1959 by exempting the organization 
from the technical provision of the Fire 
and Casualty Act. 

This legislation will take effect July 1, 
1961. This leadtime in the effective 
date is essential to permit negotiation of 
a contract for the Government-spon- 
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sored plan which is in the interest of 
the Government and the retirees, to ad- 
vise the retirees of their rights and of 
the necessary procedures, and to carry 
out all of the administrative responsi- 
bilities and duties imposed on the Civil 
Service Commission. 

I believe this represents the best pos- 
sible solution of the pressing health and 
medical problems facing our retired em- 
ployees and survivor annuitants and 
hope that it will be approved. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation, which 
has the unanimous approval of the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, will 
provide a health benefits program for the 
415,000 Government employees who re- 
tired before the Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Act of 1959 became ef- 
fective in July 1960. It will not provide 
any benefit for any employee or official 
presently employed or serving in office. 

This legislation offers two methods of 
coverage. It will permit the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission to establish a single 
Government-wide health plan, or permit 
an annuitant to elect to continue the 
plan he now has or to obtain a commer- 
cial plan. Enrollment in any of the 
plans is strictly voluntary. 

Another important factor dictates 
prompt approval of this legislation. 
Many of the Members will recall the 
serious situation which arose after enact- 
ment of the Federal Employees Group 
Life Insurance Act of 1954, when many 
employees and retirees faced loss of their 
life insurance because groups in which 
they were insured were forced out of 
business due to creation of the Govern- 
ment program. A similar situation now 
faces many thousands of retired Federal 
employees and survivors who have at- 
tempted to provide their own medical 
and health protection through individual 
or group health plans. 

The Federal Employees Health Bene- 
fits Act of 1959 will cause the immediate 
or early collapse of a hundred or more 
health and medical benefit groups whose 
policies represent the only health pro- 
tection for these retirees and survivors. 
When all of the active employees in such 
groups enroll under the Government 
program, the existing groups will expire 
through lack of new memberships. 
Only the active employees will be pro- 
tected. The retirees and survivors on 
the annuity rolls will have to seek indi- 
vidual protection at prohibitive cost be- 
cause of their advanced age group. 

I think it is generally acknowledged 
that the promotion of positive and long- 
range health programs for people in 
older age groups will benefit everyone 
by increasing the capacities of these older 
people to live active and meaningful lives 
in their later years. The sharply rising 
costs of medical and hospital care in 
recent years has been felt by people of 
all ages. The impact of these rising costs 
has been particularly harsh and unfor- 
tunate with respect to those who have 
completed active service and earned a 
few years of life in retirement. Their 
medical and hospital care needs are far 
greater than similar needs for younger 
people. As a group they require nearly 
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three times as much general hospital 
care, on the average, as is needed by ac- 
tive workers as a group. The retirees 
also have special need for long-term or 
extended medical and hospital care. 

Unfortunately, to meet their extra- 
ordinary medical and hospital expenses 
retired workers and surviving widows as 
@ group may look only to incomes which 
are considerably lower, on the average, 
than the incomes of active workers. In 
many cases the retirees’ incomes are 
either fixed or are declining in amount 
and hardly suffice to maintain a rea- 
sonable standard of living even without 
the misfortune of illness or injury to 
which they are so susceptible. By ap- 
proving this legislation, the Government 
of the United States will be taking an 
important step in assisting its former 
publie servants to achieve full and mean- 
ingful lives during retirement. 

It is for these reasons that I voted for 
S. 2575, as amended by the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, and support 
this legislation today. It is my earnest 
belief that this legislation is necessary to 
prevent real hardship for a great many 
retired workers and their widows. I 
hope and believe that the legislation will 
be approved. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. JOHAN- 
SEN]. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of this legislation. 

I would like to stress the point that 
the distinguished ranking minority mem- 
ber of the committee emphasized, that 
this applies to 415,000 persons and de- 
pendents who retired from the service 
prior to July 1 of this year. This is & 
genuine example of temporary legisla- 
tion, because it deals with a limited 
group and the category that is covered 
will ultimately pass from the picture, and 
this particular program will terminate 
with that event. 

I support this legislation because on 
this matter as with the health program 
for Federal employees enacted by the 
Congress last year, the Government and 
the Congress are acting in the role of 
employer, in an employer and employee 
relationship. I hope that the example 
which is being set by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in this matter will stimulate 
similar activity in the field of private 
enterprise, and if there can be more 
done in that field there will be less de- 
mand for massive interyention in these 
areas of medical care for the aged, in 
which the Government does not have the 
employer-employee relationship. 

I urge the enactment of this bill, which 
was voted out unanimously by the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CORBETT]. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, like the 
others who have preceded me, I rise in 
support of this meritorious legislation. 
The parliamentary situation in this ses- 
sion is such that this is the best bill that 
can be secured at this time. If we are 
going to get this program under way by 
next July 1, it becomes essential that this 
plan be adopted today. 
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We recognize that for the 415,000 re- 
tirees who will benefit from this act, that 
we are doing in large measure what many 
private industries have done for their 
employees, and we hope others will do 
the same. 

Very definitely the retirees are the vic- 
tims of the inflation which has occurred, 
and certainly for this Congress to go 
along and recognize the medical care 
needs of those retired employees is a 
right and proper thing to do. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CORBETT. I yield. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I am supporting 
this bill, but I would like to ask, Is it 
true that the Bureau of the Budget op- 
posed this bill and, notwithstanding the 
opposition of the Bureau of the Budget, 
the full committee recommended that it 
be passed? 

Mr. CORBETT. The gentleman is 
right in the latter statement, that the 
committee recommended the bill unani- 
mously, but I was under the opinion that 
the Civil Service Commission had ap- 
proved of the bill with the Senate 
amendment. I cannot say whether the 
Bureau of the Budget has approved it or 
not. 

Mr, SANTANGELO. On page 11 of 
the report is a letter from the executive 
officer of the Bureau of the Budget in 
which he indicates the administration 
opposition to the bill. Is that a fact? 

Mr. CORBETT. I am now informed 
that the Budget Bureau expressed op- 
position to this measure primarily be- 
cause it was not a budget item in the 
original message. However, I will say to 
the gentleman that he and others, in- 
cluding myself, have often acted on their 
own responsibility and not yielded to the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. PORTER]. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I support 
this legislation. It seems fair and nec- 
essary. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert at 
this point a statement by the ranking 
Democratic member of the Committee 
on the Post Office and Civil Service, the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. MOR- 
RISON]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon? 

There was no objection. 

The statement referred to follows: 
STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE JAMES H. Mor- 

RISON, DEMOCRAT, OF LOUISIANA, ON S. 2575, 

Aucust 1960 

Last year the retired employees were very 
greatly disappointed that they were not in- 
cluded in the Federal Employees Health Ben- 
efits Act of 1959. They felt that they were 
discriminated against and, I think, rightly so. 
This is particularly true with reference to 
employees who were going to retire between 
the time that act was enacted on September 
28, 1959, and July 1960, when the health 
plans went into effect. Any employee who 
retired before July 1960 is not covered by the 
1959 act. 

The committee was advised last year that 
it was actuarily unsound to attempt to in- 
clude such an older group of retired em- 
ployees in the bill with the employees who 
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are covered. This bill establishes a separate 
fund, the retired employees health benefits 
fund. The fund will be used to pay the 
expenses of a program for persons of this 
older age group, which will provide health 
benefits at the best possible bargain obtain- 
able. 

The program is designed to give persons 
who retired prior to July 1, 1960, a somewhat 
similar program on a somewhat comparable 
basis, as will be enjoyed under the 1959 act 
by employees who retire after July 1, 1960. 
The conditions of eligibility are the same. 
The former employee must have retired on 
an immediate annuity with 12 or more years 
of service, or due to disability. 

The Civil Service Commission has esti- 
mated the cost of the committee amendment 
for the first year as between $15 million and 
$25 million, which will decline rapidly in 
future years as the number of retirees in this 
advanced age group diminishes. The contri- 
bution to the cost of the program of the re- 
tirees who choose the Government-sponsored 
plan will be withheld from their monthly 
retirement check. The retiree who chooses 
to retain an existing commercial health plan, 
or to procure a new commercial plan, will 
receive the Government contribution by 
means of an increase in his annuity check. 
The Government contribution will be by 
annual appropriation to the fund. 

I think this is a very beneficial bill and it 
will help the majority of Federal employees 
who retired prior to July 1, 1960. I urge the 
approval of the reported bill so that our 
retired Government employees may be as- 
sured of the establishment of a health pro- 
gram at the earliest practicable time. 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. LESINSKI]. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been deeply interested for quite some 
time in legislation to provide a health 
benefits program for Federal employees 
and introduced legislation for this pur- 
pose as early as the beginning of the 
85th Congress. 

The Federal Employees Health Bene- 
fits Act of 1959 provides a health bene- 
fits program for employees and persons 
who retire after the effective date of the 
act in July 1960. But employees who 
retired prior to July 1960; were not in- 
cluded because we were told last year 
that it would cost 2 to 3 times more to 
give the retirees the same schedule of 
benefits planned under the 1959 act. 

S. 2575 as passed by the Senate would 
provide a health benefits program for 
retirees and survivor annuitants not cov- 
ered by the 1959 act. However, that bill 
was strongly opposed by the administra- 
tion and certainly faced a possible Presi- 
dential veto. The program proposed was 
too complex and offered too many differ- 
ent choices of programs by directing the 
Commission to contract with all of the 
38 carriers approved under the 1959 act 
and such additional carriers as may be 
approved by the Commission. 

After passage of the Senate bill I im- 
mediately conferred with representa- 
tives of the Civil Service Commission 
and retired employee groups. In my 
opinion, the best possible compromise 
was reached and I introduced a new 
bill, H.R. 12495, embodying the com- 
promise. The amendment recommend- 
ed by the committee to S. 2575 contains 
substantially the same language as con- 
tained in my bill, H.R. 12495. 

This legislation will direct the Com- 
mission to contract for a single plan as 
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contrasted with many plans and pro- 
vides for only two types of enrollment— 
for self only or for self and family—as 
compared with the five types of enroll- 
ment under the Senate passed bill. Re- 
tired employees who prefer can obtain 
private commercial plans or continue 
plans they now may have and they will 
be entitled to a Government contribution 
toward the cost of the program. 

In my judgment, this legislation will 
not be vetoed because of the simplicity 
of the program now offered and because 
it is becoming more and more apparent 
that the health and medical groups 
which are the only source of protection 
for the majority of the retirees will soon 
collapse for lack of new membership 
since the active employees are enrolling 
under the Government program. 

Mr. Speaker, I have every reason to 
believe that the committee amendment 
offers a solution to the very complex and 
difficult problem of carrying out our ob- 
ligation to help protect the health of the 
hundreds of thousands of men and wom- 
en who devoted their productive working 
lives to our Government. 

Both the total cost and the expense 
and difficulty of administration will be 
kept within very reasonable bounds, I 
urge the approval of the committee 
amendment. 

At this time, I would like to commend 
the gentleman from Georgia, the Honor- 
able James Davis, the chairman of the 
subcommittee, for his untiring efforts in 
holding hearings and getting the bill on 
the House floor. His fairness in acting 
upon this legislation has made its pas- 
sage here today possible. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LESINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Is my under- 
standing correct that the National As- 
sociation of Retired Civil Service Em- 
Pployees supports this bill enthusiasti- 
cally? 

Mr. LESINSKI. One hundred per- 
cent. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I am certainly 
very pleased to see the action of the com- 
mittee in reporting the legislation. I 
have been a supporter of legislation 
along this line. I strongly urge favor- 
able action by the House upon the bill. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LESINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. FOLEY. As a member of the 
committee I rise in support of the bill 
S. 2575. I want to commend the leader- 
ship of the committee for bringing it 
to the floor. It remedies an inequity 
that exists at the present time and pro- 
vides a very feasible and constructive 
health and welfare program for our re- 
tired civil service employees. 

Mr. LESINSKI. I thank the gentle- 
man for his support. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LESINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of this legis- 
lation. During the recess I took occa- 
sion to talk to retired civil service em- 
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ployees in Florida. They pointed out 
their need and also their willingness 
to pay a portion of health insurance as 
provided in this legislation. I want to 
commend the committee for taking ac- 
tion at this time. I hope this bill can 
become law this session. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, LESINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LANE. I, too, want to congratu- 
late the gentleman from Michigan for 
his untiring work on this legislation and 
to be recorded in hearty support of this 
bill. 

This legislation, as has already been 
stated, is long overdue and well de- 
served. 

As the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Rocers] well stated, these retirees have 
been waiting most patiently for some 
action by Congress. I am glad the 
Committee on the Post Office and Civil 
Service has seen fit to take unanimous 
action on this legislation and I wish to 
congratulate the chairman of the sub- 
committee the gentleman from Georgia 
and his fine committee for their thought 
and study and report on this bill which 
merits the praise of the Members of 
Congress, 

I know that the beneficiaries of this 
bill appreciate their sincere work. 

Mr. LESINSKI. I thank the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LESINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. ALFORD. I want to take this 
opportunity to compliment the gentle- 
man and the committee for the work 
they have done on this legislation and to 
point out specifically that it preserves 
the voluntary system, the traditional 
American system of free enterprise, and 
private enterprise through the voluntary 
efforts of the retired employees them- 
selves. I am glad to see this extension 
of benefits to retired Federal Govern- 
ment employees, and I want to point out 
that this legislation in particular has had 
the full support of all the various health 
groups including physicians throughout 
the country. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LESINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to commend the gentleman from 
Michigan and the Committee on the 
Post Office and Civil Service for report- 
ing this bill to the House for our con- 
sideration. As a former member of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
I appreciate the difficulties which this 
problem presented. This bill will take 
care of a great many retired Govern- 
ment employees who desperately need 
care but who were losing their chance 
for private insurance and their benefits 
because the Federal Government had 
entered the picture and destroyed the 
efficacy of employee plans which were 
practically destroyed by the elimination 
of all source of potential members of the 
plan. 

I commend the gentleman and the 
committee for the vigorous way they 
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have attacked this problem and the so- 
lution they have brought us. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SCHENCK]. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to express my appreciation to my dis- 
tinguished friend and colleague, the 
Honorable Epwarp Rees for granting me 
this time. I also want to express my 
deep personal regret that our good 
friend, Ep Rees is retiring from the Con- 
gress this year. To have the privilege of 
having served here with him is an honor 
for which I shall always be grateful. We 
shall all miss him and I know we each 
extend to him our every good wish for 
many more years of good health and 
happiness. 

Mr. Speaker, the retired Federal Em- 
ployees Health Benefits Act of 1960, S. 
2575, is of special concern to many re- 
tired Federal employees in my Congres- 
sional District and the adjoining district 
represented by my distinguished col- 
league the Honorable CLARENCE J. 
Brown. Some years ago employees at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base set up 
a plan of health insurance, It was op- 
erated by a civilian welfare fund coun- 
cil at the base under the chairmanship 
of Mr. F. S. Allen. This plan was avail- 
able to all employees and could be con- 
tinued on retirement at the same gen- 
eral rates. 

At the time the Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Act of 1959 was being 
considered, the Paul Revere Life Insur- 
ance Co., carried a group contract with 
11,606 employees at WPAFB. Some 
600 of these employees had been retired 
but were still covered by the plan. 

The local group applied to the Civil 
Service Commission to have the Paul 
Revere plan included under the new 
Federal Employees Health Benefits Act. 
The application was denied on the con- 
tention that the plan in effect was not 
national in scope. Mr. Allen appeared 
before the Civil Service Commission at 
a hearing on March 21, 1960, but the 
earlier decision was reaffirmed. 

Those Federal employees in current 
Government employment were eligible 
for coverage under the new health ben- 
efits law, but the 600 retired employees 
were, of course, ineligible under the law’s 
provisions. 

This has created a great hardship on 
the retirees in this group since they must 
now shop for insurance on an individual 
basis. Not only are the rates much 
higher but many found that they were 
no longer able to get insurance at all. 

Mr. Speaker, Congressman BROWN 
joins me in urging the approval of this 
legislation. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHENCK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I wish to con- 
gratulate the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Scuencx] for the statement he has just 
made. I not only approve of it, but I 
join with him in urging the passage of 
this bill in order to correct a very evident 
injustice which has been worked on the 
people of Ohio in connection with this 
retirement insurance matter. 


Mr. Speaker, 
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Mr. SCHENCK. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. WALLHAUSER]. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, as 
a member of the committee reporting 
this bill I rise in support of the legisla- 
-tion which was carefully considered and 
unanimously reported, as has been said. 
I also agree with the expressed opinion 
that we in the Congress do have an obli- 
gation to correct an injustice to those 
loyal former employees who have ren- 
dered such a fine service to their Gov- 
ernment, and who have not been ac- 
corded equal treatment, in terms of 
health and medical benefits. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I am very happy to 
join in the request for the passage of this 
legislation and hope that it will be en- 
acted unanimously. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. BALDWIN]. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of S. 2575. I am very pleased 
that the committee has brought this bill 
before the House today. Of all the 
groups I feel that these retirees are prob- 
ably the ones who need a program of 
this type the most, because they are de- 
pendent upon a fixed and limited income, 
and when they have a serious sickness 
and run up a big hospital bill or a big 
medical bill of any type, very frequently 
that presents a very serious financial 
problem to them. This, I believe, will 
Solve that problem, and I am glad to 
support it. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Petty]. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
strong support of S. 2575, to provide 
health benefits for retired Government 
employees. I know of no group more 
deserving. In my district for many years 
I have met with the retired Govern- 
ment employees, and they have shown 
me to my own satisfaction that they 
badly have needed a health benefit plan 
of this kind. I want to thank the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
for bringing this legislation to final pas- 
sage, and I want to emphasize that this 
is very essential legislation. It will help 
many needy retired people into whose 
pensions inflation has cut very deeply. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. CUNNINGHAM]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
wholeheartedly endorse this legislation. 
I was a member of the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service that heard the testimony and 
recommended the legislation to the Con- 
gress. It certainly is deserving, and I 
hope that the measure will be passed 
overwhelmingly. Our retired employees 
are entitled to this health insurance pro- 
gram, and I might add it is one of the 
finest programs of group health insur- 
ance available today. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. ToLLerson]. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, S. 
2575 is a much needed and worthwhile 
measure. It will provide a modest but 
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helpful health benefit program for 
retired Federal employees. These em- 
ployees served their Government well 
during the years of their employment 
and are entitled, it seems to me, to the 
same consideration which we gave to cur- 
rently employed Federal employees when 
we approved a measure providing health 
benefits for them. I trust that the House 
of Representatives will approve this pro- 
posal by an overwhelming vote. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I strong- 
ly support and recommend the passage 
of S. 2575 to provide a health benefits 
program for retired Federal employees. 

We have 415,000 individuals now on 
the retired rolls of the Federal Govern- 
ment who are not eligible to participate 
in the active employees program under 
Public Law 86-382 called the Federal 
Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959. 
We therefore must pass this legislation 
in order to be fair to our Federal re- 
tired employees who have given long, 
loyal, and dedicated service to our 
American people and I strongly recom- 
mend that we pass it overwhelmingly. 

I have been thinking about it, and I 
do not know of a more loyal, uncom- 
plaining and wonderful group of people 
in the United States of America than the 
retired Federal employees and postal 
workers. Their work and devotion are a 
good example for us today. Retired or 
not, they are certainly entitled to their 
place in the sun, and should not be for- 
gotten. Let us in Congress always pro- 
tect our retired Federal employees and 
postal workers, in their pensions, their 
health programs, and their well-earned 
benefits. 

Mr. REES of Kansas, Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. OSTERTAG]. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of S. 2575, as amended by 
the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, the Retired Federal Em- 
ployees Health Benefits Act. This leg- 
islation seeks to correct the existing in- 
equity by extending health insurance 
benefits to former Federal employees 
who retired before the effective date of 
the Federal Employees Health Benefits 
Act of 1959, entitling them to the same 
coverage enjoyed by the now employed 
civil servants. 

I feel that the legislation proposed 
would effectively correct the injustice 
that has been done these approximately 
415,000 individuals now retired, and in- 
eligible under Public Law 382 of the 86th 
Congress. It is extremely important 
that these people, the majority of whom 
are living on fixed incomes, have their 
medical bills covered in this age of soar- 
ing prices. This is not intended to be a 
handout to our retired employees. It 
will, however, assure each one of them 
the opportunity to pay a fixed sum com- 
parable to that paid by the now work- 
ing civil servant, and thus be guaran- 
teed against undue hardships as a result 
of overwhelming medical bills. 

This matter of medical care for re- 
tired civil servants is one in which I 
have been very much interested for some 
time, having introduced H.R. 9103, the 
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Federal Annuitants Health Benefits Act 
of 1959. I am happy that the bill un- 
der consideration today embodies in ef- 
fect my proposal, as I feel very strongly 
that those who have served so well and 
faithfully in the service of their coun- 
try deserve this opportunity. I hope 
that this measure will be enthusiasti- 
cally adopted by the House and I whole- 
heartedly recommend it for your favor- 
able consideration. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, it is not at all difficult to un- 
derstand why so many of my colleagues 
are in favor of this bill. This is an elec- 
tion year. It is said to be necessary 
to correct an inequality. The thing that 
is strange to me is that we always cor- 
rect it upward. Everyone knows, of 
course, that the cost of living has in- 
creased, that there are many, many peo- 
ple in this country in need, but in my 
judgment this is the wrong way to go 
at the situation. What the Congress 
should do, Members should take a cut 
themselves and force all other Federal 
employees to take a cut. We are never 
going to solve this situation by giving 
ever increasing numbers more and more 
and putting ever increasing burdens 
upon an ever increasing minority. All 
55 I know you will pass it, but that 

If we continue the present policy of 
appropriations without regard to our 
ability to pay just how long can the tax- 
payers bear the burden? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from Colorado IMr. 
Rocers]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of S. 2575 to 
provide a health benefit program for cer- 
tain retired employees of the Federal 
Government. As has been indicated 
heretofore, there are a number who have 
retired in the past who are not eligible 
to come under the Health Benefits Act 
for our Government employees. I 
strongly recommend the enactment of 
this legislation. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Co- 
HELAN], 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I speak 
in support of this legislation and wish 
to express my gratification that we have 
the measure on the floor today for ac- 
tion. Because of need for medical as- 
sistance for Federal workers already re- 
tired and those who will retire before 
Public Law 86-382 goes into effect, I sup- 
ported the original bill authored by the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Mor- 
RISON] and last year introduced a com- 
panion to his bill. This legislation, al- 
though modified, will deal with this in- 
equity and I urge that we act directly 
and pass S. 2575 today. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in 
which to extend their remarks on the 
pending bill. 


1960 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
the sponsors of the original legislation 
in the House of Representatives and a 
member of the Civil Service Commit- 
tee which reported this bill in its pres- 
ent revised and improved form, I felt a 
particular obligation to rise in its sup- 
port on the floor of the House. 

This bill, S. 2575, to which my bill, 
H.R. 8994, introduced last year was a 
companion, forestalls an inequity by 
providing a much-needed health bene- 
fits program for the already retired Gov- 
ernment employees who were ineligible 
for the benefits of the Federal Em- 
ployees Health Benefits Act of 1959 be- 
cause they retired before it came into 
effect. 

It is clearly a grave injustice that a 
person should be penalized because he 
or she retired after many years of faith- 
ful Government service in 1958 rather 
than in 1960. The number of persons 
involved is about 415,000. The cost to 
the Government in this bill will inevi- 
tably drop year by year and eventually 
vanish. It is the clear obligation of the 
Congress to provide equal treatment in 
terms of health and medical benefits for 
all its former employees no matter when 
they retired. 

The justice of this bill is clearly 
shown by the fact that it received the 
approval of each and every member of 
the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee. 

The bill is technically an improve- 
ment over last year’s Federal Health 
Benefits Act in that it consolidates the 
numerous and various health benefits 
plans into a single program. 

Likewise, we in the House committee 
have provided a more simple and more 
favorable Government contribution 
structure than that provided in the Sen- 
ate bill. 

Thirdly, in order to meet the varying 
needs of retired persons and insure free- 
dom of choice in the traditional Ameri- 
can way, the committee has granted the 
option to retirees of retaining health 
benefits coverage they now have or of 
enrolling in a health benefits plan of 
their choice. 

Proper care of our elderly retired citi- 
zens and equality of treatment for all 
are the principles necessitating this leg- 
islation. I am proud to have been one 
of those who introduced it in the House. 
I trust that we will approve it expedi- 
tiously. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
indeed happy that my colleagues and I 
will have an opportunity today to work 
our will on S. 2575, the Retired Federal 
Employees Health Benefits Act. I am 
confident that in doing so we will erase 
the discouragement and disappointment 
of those 415,000 individuals now on the 
retirement rolls who were not included 
under the provisions of the Federal Em- 
ployees Health Act of 1959. They were 
not provided for in the bill passed last 
year because Congress was informed that 
such a move would be actuarily unsound. 
I am thankful, as I know many of my 
colleagues are, that a sound program has 
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now been devised, and that we can sup- 
port it with no qualms. 

It is imperative that we recognize our 
undeniable obligation to provide equal 
treatment for these former employees. 
We owe equal treatment to these loyal 
persons who have given so many years 
of their lives to Government service. I 
am thankful for the opportunity to elim- 
inate this discrimination. I urge your 
support of this vital legislation. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, when 
Congress passed the act granting certain 
hospitalization benefits for active Fed- 
eral employees, inclusion of Federal re- 
tirees was purposely omitted because it 
was felt that the problems incident to 
the retirees were quite different and that 
consideration should be given them in 
separate legislation. The House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, of 
which I am a member, has given careful 
thought and study to these problems, 
and their conclusions are embodied in 
S. 2575, now under consideration. I 
know that the National Association of 
Retired Civil Employees is very earnest 
in its efforts to obtain this legislation 
and it is in full accord with the provi- 
sions of this bill. 

This association has its own hospitali- 
zation program, under which 54,000 pol- 
icies are in operation. Without the en- 
actment of this legislation, these policy- 
holders would sooner or later be jeop- 
ardized in their holdings because Federal 
employees who now retire will, for the 
most part, take with them into retire- 
ment the policies which they purchased 
as employees. For this reason, among 
others, it is highly important that 
S. 2575 be enacted and I earnestly sup- 
port the legislation. 

Retired Federal employees are on a 
fixed income and are, therefore, in a 
much more difficult position when hos- 
pitalization disaster strikes than is the 
case among other groups. I am always 
glad to lend my support to any reason- 
able legislation which tends to relieve 
them of their financial burdens. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, 
Will the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


A GEORGIA COMMUNITY TAKES 
STEPS AGAINST OBSCENE MATE- 
RIAL 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, on May 
3, I spoke briefly before this body, call- 
ing attention to the growing menace to 
the morals of our youth created by the 
widespread circulation of obscene litera- 
ture on magazine racks and through the 
mails, and urging action by the Con- 
gress to curb this vicious practice. On 
the same occasion, I also paid tribute 
to the distinguished gentlewoman from 
Pennsylvania [Mrs. GRANAHAN], chair- 
man of the Postal Operations Subcom- 
mittee, for the untiring efforts she has 
already made to combat this serious 
problem on the national level, by fos- 
tering legislation to our Fed- 
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eral antiobscenity statutes and by 
awakening the American people to the 
enormity of the half a billion dollar 
pornography trade now flourishing in 
this country. 

Shortly after my remarks on this ur- 
gent subject appeared in the RECORD, I 
received the following letter from Mr. 
Bert Harsh, vice president of the com- 
paratively new Parents’ League of Moul- 
trie and Colquitt County, Ga.: 

= JuLy 21, 1960. 

Dear Mrs. BuitcH: I have read with a great 
deal of interest your speech before the House 
of Representatives on the subject of obscene 
literature and I was particularly interested in 
the reference to a suggested program which 
communities might use in cleaning up local 
newsstands. Two years ago Moultrie and 
Colquitt County formed a Parents’ League 
which has been assisting in combating adult 
and youth delinquency. The youth have 
taken great steps forward in combating 
youth delinquency, but adult delinquency 
still continues to be a frustrating problem. 
The type of literature on the newsstand in 
Moultrie is a good example of this delin- 
quency on the part of adults. Any informa- 
tion or assistance you may be able to offer 
us in combating this problem will be appre- 
ciated. Enclosed is a copy of the Teen-Age- 
Adult Goals which the youth of Moultrie and 
Colquitt County drafted about 144 years ago. 
It is doing a very fine job and provides those 
young people without proper parental guid- 
ance with a standard to go by. Also at- 
tached is a pamphlet on the Parents’ League 
which you may find interesting. 

Yours very sincerely, 
BERT HARSH, 
Vice President. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, it happens that the 
writer of this letter, Mr. Harsh, is not a 
resident of my district, his home town of 
Moultrie, Ga., being located in the Sec- 
ond District of our State. And, on this 
occasion, I would like to congratulate my 
colleague, Congressman J. L. PILCHER, 
who so ably represents that district, on 
the fine work being done by the citizens 
of his home area to protect their children 
and teenagers against a problem which 
they alone are powerless to cope with 
completely. 

Mr. Harsh’s letter and the pamphlets 
he attached, describing the work of the 
Parents’ League of Moultrie, clearly re- 
flect, I believe, the aroused interest and 
serious concern which parents and youth 
leaders all over the Nation now feel re- 
garding the ever-growing rash of filthy 
literature spread before our young 
people. 

Despite the work which, in Mr. Harsh’s 
opinion, yet remains to be done to clear 
the news and magazine stands in Moul- 
trie of obscene literature, the steps al- 
ready taken by the progressive citizens 
of this forward-looking Georgia com- 
munity are a heartening example of what 
can be accomplished on the local level 
when parents and civic leaders bestir 
themselves and make up their minds to 
put a stop to undesirable influences af- 
fecting their children, young people, and 
adults. 

The plans and program of their newly 
formed Parents’ League, as set forth in 
the pamphlet sent me by Mr. Harsh, are 
so inspiring that I would like to enter 
them in the Recorp. I do this not only 
as a tribute to these enlightened citizens 
in my home State of Georgia, but with 
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the belief that the practical steps which 
they have taken to safeguard the morals 
of youth may serve as a helpful guide to 
parents and leaders of young people in 
other American communities, who may 
wish to mobilize their efforts in similar 
fashion. On a later occasion, I will enter 
the second pamphlet sent me by Mr. 
Harsh, “Teenage Adult Goals,” written 
by the students of Moultrie Senior High 
School. The bold action of the parents 
and community leaders of Moultrie and 
Colquitt County, Ga., make me proud, as 
always, to be a southerner. 
Here is their program: 


Deak Fay: In every community 
throughout the United States, parents, 
teachers, teenagers as well as “just plain 
adults” are concerned over what is com- 
monly referred to as “juvenile delinquency.” 
Some communities have recognized the 
problem and have taken corrective action to- 
ward curbing them, while other communi- 
ties have, as yet, done nothing. 

Fortunately, the people of Moultrie and 
Colquitt County have been aroused to the 
challenge and have taken steps to abolish 
or at least curb delinquency by a multi- 
pronged attack against all problem areas. 

One may ask, “But how did this movement 
get started,” and “What brought Moultrie 
to realize that action was necessary?” The 
following story answers these and many 
more questions regarding what has taken 
place in this Georgia community. 

Late in 1957, the Junior Woman's Club of 
Moultrie sponsored a series of talks before 
civic clubs and high school groups by Dr. 
Edwin Hartz, chaplain of Florida State Uni- 
versity in Tallahassee, Fla. Dr. Hartz 
also talked to parents of children in the sub- 
teenage group as well as to parents of chil- 
dren in the upper teenage group. In addi- 
tion, many private counseling periods were 
conducted by Dr. Hartz with teenagers re- 
garding personal problems at home and 
otherwise. 

As a result of Dr. Hartz’s talks, interest 
grew rapidly in the problems which were 
daily confronting our teenage children and 
so great was the interest, that Mr. M. S. 
McDonald, senior high school principal, was 
invited by the civic clubs and other organ- 
ized groups to speak and elaborate on the 
community's problems. Mr. McDonald’s 
talks were frank, honest, and presented to 
the people of Moultrie a factual evaluation 
of existing conditions. 

Following Mr. McDonald's series of talks, 
the question on everyone’s lips was the 
same: “What can be done to correct these 
influences in Moultrie which are demoral- 
izing our youth?” 

First of all, a movement was started to 
develop a code of behavior for parents, 
teenagers, and teachers. Hundreds of hours 
were spent by teenagers, teachers, and par- 
ents in the development of a code of be- 
havior for all people in the community. 
“The Code” as it is familiarly referred to, 
is a simple but exacting statement of “what 
we believe” concerning daily human be- 
havior. 

It was during the drafting of the code 
of behavior that it was realized that the 
code, by itself, could not easily stand up 
against some of the evil influences in the 
community. Specifically, there was no con- 
trol over showing of questionable movies to 
teenagers; inadequate control over sale of 
alcoholic beverages to teenagers; nor was 
there any control over the sale of question- 
able literature on the newsstands. Further, 
it was realized that some sort of educa- 
tional program should be developed to em- 
phasize the responsibilities of adults and 
parents toward the children of the com- 
munity. 
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This realization led to the meeting of all 
civic club and organized group presidents 
in an effort to determine an effective course 
of action. An outgrowth of several of these 
meetings was the founding of the Parents’ 
League, a nonprofit organization with no 
outside affiliations or political purposes, but 
whose prime goal was “to promote and foster 
in Moultrie and Colquitt County a healthy 
and moral atmosphere in which our youth 
may properly develop their minds and 
bodies.” 


In organizing the Parents’ League, the fol- 
lowing steps were taken: 

(a) Establishment of a steering commit- 
tee made up of two civic club presidents, the 
juvenile court judge, a merchant, a county 
schoolteacher, a city schoolteacher, a minis- 
ter, a housewife, the senior high school prin- 
cipal and the youth center advisor. (All 
but one are parents of children in a broad 
age range.) 

(b) Immediate steps were made to secure 
support from every individual adult and 
parent in the community, as well as support 
from civic clubs and organized groups. Dues 
for membership were set at $1 per year for 
individuals and $10 to $25 per year for spon- 
soring organizations depending upon size 
and financial capabilities. 

(c) Talks outlining the story of the 
Parents’ League were scheduled before all 
interested groups, soliciting their moral and 
financial assistance. Civic clubs and other 
organized groups were requested to establish 
parents’ league committees to work with the 
steering committee in working out problems. 

(d) Method of operation was to take what- 
ever action was necessary to apply pressure, 
publicize and condemn influences in the 
community which served to make the code 
ineffective. Use of newspaper advertising, 
television, radio and personal talks were to 
be the means for effecting the desired results, 

It is believed that the people of the com- 
munity are faced with a real challenge in 
that the youth played a big part in the estab- 
lishment of the code and the burden now is 
upon the parents and adults to make it pos- 
sible for the code to operate. 

Today the youth of this community believe 
in the code and they believe the Parents’ 
League will make it possible for the code to 
work. The youth in Moultrie, as in other 
communities are aware of the bad influences 
which confront them daily. If adults and 
parents close their eyes to these poor influ- 
ences and refuse to confront the problems 
of our community, will not the youth do 
likewise and thereby be demoralized even 
further by this indifferent attitude? 


INCLUDING FLOATING DRYDOCKS 
UNDER THE TERM “VESSEL” 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(S. 107) to amend title XI of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, relating to Fed- 
eral ship mortgage insurance, in order 
to include floating drydocks under the 
definition of the term “vessel” in such 
title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
1101(c) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
is amended by striking out “and fishing 
vessels” and inserting in lieu thereof “fishing 
vessels, and floating drydocks” which have 
a capacity of thirty-five thousand or more 
lifting tons and a beam of one hundred and 
twenty-five feet or more between the wing 
walls. 

Sec. 2. Subsection (a) of section 1104 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended 
(46 U.S.C. 1274), is amended by deleting the 
word “or” before clause (d) of paragraph 
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(8) and adding the following new clause at 
the end of paragraph (8): “or (e) with re- 
spect to floating drydocks, in the construc- 
tion, reconstruction, reconditioning, or re- 
pair of vessels.” 

Sec. 3. Subsection (b) of section 1104 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended 
(46 U.S.C. 1274), is amended by deleting the 
word “or” before clause (d) of paragraph 
(2) and adding the following new clause at 
the end of paragraph (2): “or (e) with re- 
spect to floating drydocks, in the construc- 
tion, reconstruction, reconditioning, or repair 
of vessels.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of the bill is to amend title XI of 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 so as 
to include floating drydocks among the 
type of vessels eligible for Federal ship 
mortgage insurance in order to facili- 
tate their construction through private 
financing. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill passed the 
House in a previous session of the Con- 
gress but failed of passage in the Senate. 
The Senate has passed this bill, in an 
improved form, in this session of Con- 
gress. Now it comes to the House. 

The bill would set a minimum limit as 
to the size of floating drydocks to be 
built under this bill. There is not one 
on the west coast at the present time 
able to take care of vessels of 45,000 tons. 
So, Mr. Speaker, to save my soul I can- 
not see why anybody would have any ob- 
jection to this bill. It is my guess that 
the gentleman who demanded a second 
had in mind a different bill. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Is this bill the 
same as H.R. 5383? 

Mr. BONNER. This is S. 107. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. It is not the same 
as H.R. 5383? 

Mr. BONNER. No. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
PELLY]. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I think the 
Members of the House should know that 
the administration opposed this bill and 
submitted an unfavorable report. The 
Navy indicated that there was no need 
for these floating drydocks. On the oth- 
er hand, it is only fair to say that if 
someone wanted to get one of these 
floating drydocks without going to the 
Federal Government for mortgage as- 
sistance, he could get one built abroad 
and towed here, pay the duty, and get it 
a lot cheaper. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BONNER. The gentleman knows 
that you cannot build a vessel abroad 
and bring it in here. 

Mr. PELLY. I think they could bring 
in a floating drydock and still save 
money. Therefore I do not see why we 
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should not pass the legislation and I am 
not going to oppose it, on that account. 
I think it could be built in Japan or Ger- 
many and towed to this country, at a 
total cost less than it could be built in 
this country. 

Mr. BONNER. That is the case with 
any vessel today. It can be built cheaper 
abroad. But we have tried to protect 
labor in this country. 

Mr. PELLY. That is exactly what I 
have in mind. 

Mr. BONNER. And we have tried to 
protect other things in this country. 
Certainly I do not advocate taking our 
capital out of this country and depriving 
labor of its earning capacity in order to 
do construction work in foreign coun- 
tries. Drydocks of this size would be 
very essential if an emergency should 
arise and commercially at the present 
time they are necessary on the gentle- 
man’s own coast. 

Mr. PELLY. I will say to my distin- 
guished chairman that at the present 
time I do not believe there is any need 
for any more floating drydocks or any 
drydocks of any kind. We do not have 
enough ship construction going on to 
utilize the drydocks we have now. 

We are not going to have enough ship 
construction going on to utilize the dry- 
docks we have now. Nevertheless, I am 
not going to oppose this bill, because I 
believe if there are any floating dry- 
docks they should be built in this coun- 
try. Therefore, I am simply taking this 
time to have the record straight to 
show that while the administration op- 
poses it, I am not going to oppose the 
bill myself. 

Mr. BONNER. I thank the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. ToLLEFson]. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill simply amends existing law which 
provides for insured loans for new vessel 
construction. The amendment simply 
adds the words “floating drydocks” to 
present law. 

It was testified in the hearings of the 
committee that there are not sufficient 
drydocks to take care of the new large 
vessels which are being constructed. I 
think there is only one large drydock on 
the east coast sufficiently large to take 
care of some of the new tankers that are 
being built. 

The House should note that this bill 
costs the Government nothing. It simply 
provides for insured mortgages. The 
Government simply insures mortgages 
which are given to the financial institu- 
tions, so there is no cost to the Govern- 
ment whatsoever. As a part of the 
premium, ½ percent, I think, is charged 
by the Government to take care of any 
possible losses which might come about 
as the result of the program. 

I would urge the committee to approve 
this measure even though there has been 
some administration oposition to it. I 
urge you to do so first on the basis that 
it does not cost the Government any- 
thing, and second, that I believe in the 
future as these larger vessels are being 
built we will need this extra floating 
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drydock as a defense and emergency 
facility. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I favor this legislation. I 
should like to point out that the Navy 
in their report say: 

As there may be a possible mobilization de- 
ficiency of floating drydocks in a future 
emergency, this Department would favor 
legislation which would encourage the build- 
ing of additional floating drydocks. 


This is from their report, which ap- 
pears in the committee report. 

Personally, I know of no opposition to 
the legislation. I feel that this legis- 
lation should be enacted promptly. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House suspend the rules and pass 
the bill S. 107? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DETERMINING STATUS OF PER- 
SONNEL AT MERCHANT MARINE 
ACADEMY 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 5383) to amend section 216 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, to clarify the status of the 
faculty and administrative staff at the 
U.S. Merchant Marine Academy, to es- 
tablish suitable personnel policies for 
such personnel, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
216 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended (46 U.S.C. 1126), is amended as 
follows: 

(1) By amending subsection (a) to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 216. (a) The Secretary of Commerce 
is hereby authorized and directed, under 
such rules and regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, to establish and maintain the United 
States Maritime Service as a voluntary or- 
ganization for the training of citizens of the 
United States to serve as licensed and un- 
licensed personnel on American merchant 
vessels, The Secretary is authorized to de- 
termine the number of persons to be en- 
rolled for training and reserve purposes in 
the said Service, to fix the rates of pay and 
allowances of such persons, and to prescribe 
such courses and periods of training as, in 
his discretion, are necessary to maintain a 
trained and efficient merchant marine per- 
sonnel. The ranks, grades, and ratings for 
personnel of the said Service shall be the 
same as are now or shall hereafter be pre- 
scribed for the personnel of the Coast Guard. 
The Secretary is authorized to prescribe, 
by rules and regulations, the uniform of the 
Service and rules governing the wearing and 
furnishing of such uniform of persons in the 
Service.” 

(2) By adding at the end of the section, 
two new subsections to read as follows: 

„(e) To effectuate the purposes of this 
section, the Secretary of Commerce is au- 
thorized to employ professors, lecturers, and 
instructors and to compensate them without 
regard to the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended. 
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1) On such date as may be fixed by the 
Civil Service Commission with the approval 
of the Secretary of Commerce, not later 
than one year from the date of enactment 
of this subsection, persons then serving as 
administrative enrollees shall be brought 
into the competitive civil service or excepted 
civil service in accordance with the Civil 
Service Act and rules, and shall thereafter 
be compensated in accordance with the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, ex- 
cept as otherwise authorized by subsection 
(e) of this section or other provisions of 
law, and shall be subject to other laws of 
general applicability to civilian employees 
of the United States, subject to the follow- 
ing exceptions and conditions, notwithstand- 
ing any other provisions of law: 

“(1) The rate of basic compensation of 
any person serving as administrative en- 
rollee on the date immediately preceding 
the date specified in the first sentence of this 
subsection (f) shall upon conversion pro- 
vided for in this subsection be fixed at a rate 
which is not less than the combined basic 
pay and quarters and subsistence allowances 
received immediately preceding conversion, 
or the value of such allowances when fur- 
nished the person in kind at the rate and in 
the amounts theretofore authorized by regu- 
lation for such allowances. In the case of 
any such person whose combined basic pay 
and quarters and subsistence allowances, or 
value thereof when furnished in kind, ex- 
ceeds the entrance rate of the grade or level 
in which his position is placed, the basic 
compensation of such person shall be fixed at 
that step in the grade or level which is equal 
to, or if none be equal, which represents the 
next higher regular or longevity step or level 
over the person’s combined pay and allow- 
ances, as specified above, received immedi- 
ately preceding the date of conversion. In 
any case in which no such rate exists in the 
grade of his position, his rate of basic com- 
pensation shall be fixed at the next regular 
salary rate which is not less than his com- 
bined basic pay and quarters and subsist- 
ence allowances, or value thereof when fur- 
nished in kind. For the purposes of deter- 
mining eligibility for step increases follow- 
ing conversion, the basic compensation as an 
administrative enrollee prior to conversion 
shall be considered as the total amount or 
value of basic pay, subsistence, and quarters 
allowances. Any adjustment in compensa- 
tion required by this subsection shall not be 
considered to be an equivalent increase in 
compensation for the purpose of a periodic 
step increase, nor an increase in grade or 
rate of basic compensation for the purpose 
of a longevity step increase. 

“(2) The rate of basic compensation au- 
thorized by this paragraph shall continue 
until the person is separated from his posi- 
tion or receives a higher rate of basic com- 
pensation by operation of law or regulation, 

“(3) Any person who, as a result of the 
action required under the first sentence of 
this subsection (f), becomes subject to the 
Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1951, as 
amended (5 U.S.C, 2061 and the following) 
shall be credited under that Act with all 
annual leave remaining to his credit as an 
administrative enrollee, at the rate of five- 
sevenths of a day of leave chargeable under 
the Act (5 U.S.C. 2064) for each calendar day 
of leave remaining to the credit of the en- 
rollee, without regard to the limitations on 
maximum leave accumulation provided by 
the Act, and shall be credited with thirteen 
days of sick leave in addition to any leave 
recredit to which the employee may other- 
wise be entitled. 

“(4) Active service of any administrative 
enrollee performed prior to the date speci- 
fied in the first sentence of this subsection 
(f) shall be considered creditable as civilian 
employment in the executive branch of the 
Federal Government for all purposes, except 
that in computing length of service for the 
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purpose of title VII of the Classification Act 
of 1949, as amended, continuous service im- 
mediately preceding the date established un- 
der the first sentence of this subsection (f) 
shall be counted either (1) toward one step 
increase under section 701, or (2) toward 
one longevity step increase under section 
703, as the case may be. 

“(5) Persons converted from their status 
as administrative enrollees to positions by 
or pursuant to this subsection (f) shall not 
be entitled, upon conversion or subsequent 
separation from such position, to payment 
of travel and transportation expenses which 
otherwise may be authorized under the joint 
travel regulations on separation from the 
United States Maritime Service; nor shall 
such persons upon conversion to positions 
by or pursuant to this subsection be entitled 
to free medical, dental, surgical, and hospi- 
tal care under section 322(6) of the Public 
Health Service Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 696; 
42 U.S.C. 249).“ 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, a great 
many people are interested in the Mer- 
chant Marine Academy at Kings Point. 
Some of these people live within the im- 
mediate vicinity of Kings Point and then 
there are others within the State of New 
York and in other States who are greatly 
interested in the Academy. I think the 
history will show that I have been tre- 
mendously interested in the Academy. 
I am interested in seeing it made a per- 
manent Academy and so expressed my- 
self when effort was made to do away 
with the Academy. My feeling here is 
that I want to help the Academy which 
has been wallowing around in a status 
of uncertainty long enough. The staff 
at the Academy has been in a state of 
flux long enough. This bill would pro- 
vide a definite status for the faculty of 
the Merchant Marine Academy. At the 
present time, the majority of the faculty 
are employees of the Maritime Service 
and wear the uniform of that service. 
At the same time, by rulings of the Civil 
Service Commission, a great many of 
their rights are governed by regulations 
of the civil service. This bill places them 
in a full civil service status without the 
loss of any rights. Faculty members 
would be placed under the exempt clause 
in the same status as the civilian instruc- 
tors at the Naval Academy and it places 
the Kings Point Academy in the same 
academic status, or at least in line with 
the status of the Naval Academy. It 
would give greater freedom to the ad- 
ministration in recruiting qualified in- 
structors. That has been a question for 
some time. 

Mr. Speaker, this has the approval of 
the Academy Advisory Board which 
board consists of prominent educators 
throughout the United States. They 
have expressed the view that the estab- 
lishment of a permanent status would 
be most beneficial to the educational 
standards of the institution. When this 
bill was up for consideration in the com- 
mittee, great interest was shown by the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. TOL- 
LEFSON], by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. MAILLIARD], by the gentle- 
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man from Maryland [Mr. Garmatz] as 
well as other members of the committee. 
This bill was reported out unanimously 
by the subcommittee and was unani- 
mously reported out by the full com- 
mittee. I realize there are differences of 
opinion as to how this Academy should 
be run. There are many people who 
want all the instructors to wear a uni- 
form and to be retired “to the service” as 
they call it. But there is no place to 
retire them to. There is no regular 
status of the merchant marine that 
wears the uniform. So this is the finest 
and best solution we have been able to 
come up with. 

This bill, as was the previous one, is 
intended to contribute to the strength 
and efficiency of the American merchant 
marine. It will do that by putting the 
staff of the Merchant Marine Academy 
on a sound and orderly basis. These ob- 
jectives are in strict accord with the 
Democratic platform in which it is stated 
that: 

A strong and efficient American-flag mer- 
chant marine is essential to peacetime com- 
merce and defense emergencies. 


I am surprised that the Republican 
platform does not take similar cogni- 
zance of this important segment of our 
national security and commercial trans- 
portation system. Be that as it may, no 
partisan issue is involved in this bill for 
it was unanimously reported from the 
full Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries by the able membership of that 
group who know and understand our 
needs in this vital field. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill at the request of the administration 
comes from the Department of Com- 
merce. The Department of Commerce 
together with the Civil Service Commis- 
sion has worked on this legislation be- 
fore submitting it to the House. They 
have worked out a plan under which 
they feel the administration of the Mer- 
chant Marine Academy at Kings Point 
will be improved considerably. Hereto- 
fore—and I do not suppose the word 
“hodgepodge” would be an accurate word 
to use in connection with the present ad- 
ministration setup—but there have been 
a number of questions raised over the 
years by the Civil Service Commission 
and by the Department of Commerce 
and also by the General Accounting Of- 
fice. As a result of those questions, this 
legislation was proposed. The legisla- 
tion, if enacted, will place the faculty at 
Kings Point in exactly the same status 
as the faculty of the Naval Academy. 
The committee felt that this was a fair 
manner in which to deal with the 
faculty, and also a fair manner in which 
to deal with the other employees of 
the institution. As the chairman 
has said, there has been a tremendous 
amount of interest in the legisla- 
tion. There has been some opposition 
to it, mostly, however, off the commit- 
tee by Members of the House who did 
not hear all of the testimony. Appre- 
ciating that these differences of opinion 
do arise, our committee felt that we 
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wanted to support the request of the De- 
partment of Commerce and the Civil 
Service Commission. 

I urge that the House approve the 
measure. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, ev- 
erything the distinguished chairman of 
the committee has said about helping 
the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy is 
true, and we are indebted to him for this 
service. I seem to be one of the few in 
opposition to the bill. It happens to be 
in my congressional district, and I know 
most of the personnel involved. I do 
know that running one of the great 
academies from a bureaucratic civil serv- 
ice desk in Washington is not the way to 
run a Federal academy. This is going to 
be the effect of the bill. It is true that 
the Academy has had its ups and downs. 
There has been some dissension among 
the faculty. In fact, the faculty almost 
unanimously oppose H.R. 5383 and rec- 
ommend the bill that I advocated before 
the committee. The committee did not 
see it that way. I say again that this 
being the fourth arm of our national 
defense, we should have an academy that 
has a military aspect to it for discipline. 
It should not be just another civil service 
department, as I think H.R. 5383 would 
make it. For that reason I am opposed 
to the bill, and I shall vote against it. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. BECKER]. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I also 
oppose this bill. My colleague from New 
York [Mr. Derountan] is not alone in his 
opposition. The United States Merchant 
Marine Academy at Kings Point is one of 
our fine institutions. We all agree with 
that. We have lived with it for many 
years. We have had an opportunity, as 
other Members have, to appoint many 
fine young men to this Academy and to 
see them graduate and go, not only into 
the marine service, but also the U.S. Navy 
as Reserve officers. There is no question 
they have done an exceptionally good 
job under the type of administration 
they have been operating. 

It is quite true, as the distinguished 
chairman of the committee has said, 
there has been some trouble over the 
faculty at Kings Point, but it is also true 
that the faculty at Kings Point is abso- 
lutely unanimous against being placed 
under Civil Service, and I cannot blame 
them one bit. There has never been a 
question in the faculty properly instruct- 
ing the youth in that Academy, nor has 
there been any question of the type of 
student graduated from that Academy. 
That has never been denied by anyone. 
If that is true, then why should we place 
the Academy under civil service juris- 
diction? i say that putting those men 
under military discipline is the best type 
of operation. 

Mr, BONNER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. BONNER. I want to point out 
to the gentleman, and call his attention 
to the report sent down by the Secretary 
of Commerce. I want to read to you his 
own language: 

The view was expressed that the wearing 
of the uniform was necessary as an element 
in the system of discipline at the Academy. 
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However, this practice does not prevail at the 
Naval Academy nor at a number of military 
schools throughout the country and it is 
the view of the committee that while uni- 
forms should be worn by those members of 
the staff concerned with cadet discipline, 
the wearing of uniforms by instructors 
solely concerned with the educational aspect 
of the institution is not a necessary re- 
quirement for the proper functioning of the 
institution. 


Mr. BECKER. I, too, agree with that 
in part, but actually they have worn the 
uniforms ever since its inception. 

Mr. BONNER. The disciplinarian 
work of the Academy will be handled by 
those in uniform. 

Mr. BECKER. That may be quite 
true, I would say, but to me it does not 
work. The fact of the matter is, it has 
been operating very satisfactorily with 
the faculty wearing uniforms for the 
past 20 years. I subscribe to the fact 
that this Academy has been one of the 
finest, one of the best operated. I have 
been very close to it for many years. I 
have attended functions there; I have 
seen the operation of the Academy, know 
its personnel and the parents of men who 
have been trained there. I would say 
that the passage of this bill would be a 
disservice to the Academy. I hope the 
bill will be defeated. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. The gentleman 
expresses concern that the transfer to 
civil service status would not work out. 
Is it not true that the civilian faculty 
members of the Naval Academy are 
under civil service? And has not that 
worked out? 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Some are, but to 
put all members of the faculty under 
civil service will not work out in this 
instance. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKER. I yield. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. It seems to me the 
essential discussion here has not yet 
been touched upon; that is that under 
the present system the officers of the 
Academy at Kings Point, which we all 
agree is a very wonderful institution, 
wear the uniform of the Maritime Serv- 
ice which has not been required except 
in time of war. The result is that they 
get all the benefits of the military serv- 
ice with none of the obligations of mili- 
tary service. In other words they secure 
the advantage that we give to our mili- 
tary people because of their being sub- 
jected to orders all over the world. We 
give them certain tax benefits, certain 
retirement benefits, but in return they 
have this function. So they get all the 
benefits we give the military yet they 
cannot be ordered to go to any other 
place of duty. I do not blame them for 
wanting it. But wearing a uniform leads 
to the conclusion that they are entitled 
to this preferential position. It seems to 
me quite clear they are not entitled to it. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
reply to the gentleman from California 
let me say I have not intimated that 
there is nothing wrong with the way the 
Academy is being run. There are reme- 
dial measures that could be taken, but 
why abolish the whole present system 
instead of correcting it? 
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If these men do not have sufficient mil- 
itary obligations let us put military obli- 
gations on them; let us not just wipe out 
the whole structure and expect civil serv- 
ice job descriptions and a bureaucratic 
procedure from Washington to take care 
of things that are best handled on a per- 
son-to-person, man-to-man basis. 

Again I urge that H.R. 5383 be de- 
feated. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the Ayes ap- 
peared to have it, 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a division. 

The House divided and the Speaker re- 
ported that there were ayes 52, noes 14. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 291, nays 90, not voting 50, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 185] 
YEAS—291 

Abbitt Corbett Hardy 
Abernethy Cramer Hargis 
Addonizio Curtin Harmon 
Albert Curtis, Mass. Harris 
Alexander Daddario Harrison 
Alford Daniels Hays 
Andersen, Davis, Ga Healey 

ney Hechler 
Andrews Dent Hemphill 
Ashmore Denton Herlong 
Aspinall Diggs Hiestand 
Auchincloss Dingell Hogan 
Avery Dixon Holland 
Bailey Donohue Holtzman 
Barr Dorn, S.C Horan 
Barrett Dowdy Huddleston 
Bass, Tenn. Downing Hull 
Beckworth Doyle Ikard 
Bennett, Fla Dwyer Tnouye 
Blatnik Edmondson Irwin 
Blitch Elliott Jarman 
Boggs Everett Jennings 
Boland Evins Johnson, Calif 
Bonner Fallon Johnson, Colo. 
Bow Farbstein Johnson, Md 
Bowles Fascell Johnson, Wis 
Boykin Feighan Jonas 
Breeding Fenton Jones. Ala 
Brewster Fisher Jones, Mo. 
Brock Flood Judd 
Brooks, La Flynn Karsten 
Brooks, Tex. Plynt Karth 
Brown, Ga Foley Kasem 
Brown, Mo. Forrester Kastenmeier 
Broyhill Fountain Keith 
Buckley Frazier Kelly 
Burke, Ky Friedel Keogh 
Burke, Mass Fulton Kilday 
Burieson Gallagher Kilgore 
Byrne, Pa tz King, Calif. 
Canfield Gary King, Utah 
Carnahan Gathings Kitchin 
Casey Gavin Knox 
Celler George Kowalski 
Chamberlain Giaimo Kyl 
Chelf Gilbert Lane 
Chenoweth Granahan Langen 
Chiperfield Gray Lankford 
Clark Green, Oreg. Lennon 
Coad Green, Pa Lesinski 
Coffin Griffiths Levering 
Cohelan Gross Libonati 
Colmer Gubser Lindsay 
Conte Hagen Loser 
Cook Haley McCormack 
Cooley Halleck McCulloch 


McDonough Perkins Sisk 
McDowell Pfost Slack 

Fall Philbin Smith, Iowa 
McGinley Pilcher Smith, Miss 
McGovern Poage Spence 
McIntire Porter Staggers 
McMillan Powell Stratton 
Macdonald Preston Stubblefield 
Mack Price Sullivan 
Madden Prokop Taylor, N.C 
Mahon Pucinski Teague, Calif. 
Maililard Quigley Teller 

Rabaut Thompson, Tex 
Martin Rains Thomson, Wyo. 
Matthews Randall Thornberry 
May Ray Toll 
Merrow Reece, Tenn Tollefson 
Metcalf Rees, Trimble 
Meyer Reuss Tuck 
Miller. Clem Rhodes, Pa. Udai) 
Mills Riley Ullman 
Moeller Rivers, Alaska Vanik 
Monagan Rivers, S.C. Van Pelt 
Montoya berts Van Zandt 
Moorhead Rodino Wallhauser 
Morgan Rogers,Colo. Wampler 
Morris, N.Mex. Rogers, Fla. Watts 
Morris, Okla. Rogers, Tex. Weis 
Moss Rooney Whitener 
Moulder Roosevelt Whitten 
Multer Rostenkowski Widnall 
Murphy Roush Wier 
Natcher Rutherford 
Nix Santangelo Willis 
O’Brien, II. Saund Winstead 
O’Brien, N.Y. Saylor Wolf 
O'Hara, Scott Wright 
O'Hara, Mich. Selden Yates 
Osmers Shelley Young 
Passman Sheppard Zablocki 
Patman Shipley 
Pelly Sikes 
NAYS—90 
Adair Derounian Moore 
Alger Derwinski Mumma 
Alen Devine Nelsen 
Anfuso Dooley Norblad 
Arends Dorn, N Y O’Konski 
A Dulski Ostertag 
Baldwin Fino Pillion 
Barry Ford Pirnie 
Bass, NH Frelinghuysen Poff 
Bates Goodell Quie 
Becker Griffin Rhodes, Ariz 
Belcher Halpern Riehlman 
Bennett, Mich. Henderson Robison 
Bentley Hoeven St. George 
Berry Hoffman, Ill. Schenck 
Betts Hoffman, Mich. Scherer 
Bolton Holt Schneebeli 
Hosmer Schwengel 
Bray Jensen Short 
Broomfield Johansen Siler 
Brown, Ohio Kearns Simpson 
Budge Lafore Smith, Calif. 
Byrnes, Wis Laird Springer 
Cahill Latta Taber 
Cederberg Lipscomb Utt 
Church Meader Wainwright 
Collier Michel Weaver 
Cunningham Miller, N.Y. Westland 
Curtis, Mo. Milliken Younger 
Dague Minshall Zelenko 
NOT VOTING—50 

Anderson, Hess O'Neill 

Mont Holifield Oliver 
Ashley Jackson Rogers, Mass. 
Baker Kee Smith, Kans. 
Barden Kilburn Smith, Va. 
Baring Kirwan Steed 
Baumhart Kluczynski Taylor, N.Y. 
Bolling Landrum ‘Teague, Tex, 
Brademas McSween Thomas 
Cannon Machrowicz Thompson, La. 
Davis, Tenn Magnuson Thompson, N.J. 
Dawson Mason Vinson 
Durham Miller, Walter 
Fogarty George P. Wharton 
Forand Mitchell Wilson 
Glenn Morrison Withrow 
Grant Murray 
Hébert Norrell 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Hébert and Mr. Morrison for, with Mr. 
Hess against. 
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Mr. Kirwan and Mr, O'Neill for, with Mr. 
Baumhart against. 

Mr. Oliver and Mr. Baring for, with Mr. 
Kilburn against. 

Mr, Magnuson and Mr. George P. Miller of 
California for, with Mr. Mason against. 

Mr. Ashley and Mr. Holifield for, with Mr. 
Smith of Kansas, against. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey, and Mr. 
Thompson of Louisiana for, with Mr. Taylor 
against. 

Mr. Fogarty and Mr. Forand for, with Mr. 
Wharton against. 

Mr. Machrowicz and Mr. Kluczynski for, 
with Mr. Withrow against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Durham with Mr. Glenn. 

Mr. Anderson of Montana with Mr. Jack- 
son. 

Mrs. Kee with Mrs. Rogers of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Walter with Mr. Baker. 


Mr. DENTON changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. ANFUSO changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. FENTON changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. UTT changed his vote from “yea” 
to “nay.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN changed his vote 
from “nay” to “yea,” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDING AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 
1937 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. CooLEY]. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 12341) to amend section 8e of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, as 
amended, and as reenacted and amended 
by the Agricultural Marketing Agree- 
ment Act of 1937, as amended, so as to 
provide for the extension of the restric- 
tions on imported commodities imposed 
by such section to imported shelled wal- 
nuts, dates with pits, dates with pits 
removed, and products made principally 
of dates, as amended. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
8e of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1933, as amended, and as reenacted and 
amended by the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, is 
amended by inserting in the first sentence 
thereof af “grapefruit,” the following: 
“shelled walnuts, dates with pits, dates with 
pits removed, and products made principally 
of dates.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
North Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SAUND]. 
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Mr. SAUND. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
seeks to amend section 8e of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1937. To 
put it in simple words, this bill will re- 
quire a quality inspection on imported 
walnuts and dates, the same type of in- 
spection that is required on walnuts and 
dates grown in the United States of 
America. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act has 
already been amended so far as the fol- 
lowing agricultural products are con- 
cerned: tomatoes, avocados, mangoes, 
limes, grapefruit, green peppers, Irish 
potatoes, cucumbers, and eggplant. 
This bill will just add walnuts and dates 
to the list. 

All the bill requires is a quality in- 
spection. It does not attempt to restrict 
imports or to place any import quotas 
on dates and walnuts. 

All it requires is a quality inspection. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUND. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. Would that quality in- 
spection mean that these dates thus im- 
ported would have to stand the same 
quality test that domestic dates have to 
stand? Is that about it? 

: Mr. SAUND. That is exactly what it 
8. 

Mr. WILLIS. What is wrong with 
that? 

Mr. SAUND. I do not see anything 
wrong with it. I have been talking to 
Members on the floor of the House, and 
I have not found one Member who says 
he is opposed to it. All it will be is a 
protection to the consumers. The con- 
sumers will get good clean products be- 
cause it has been inspected by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. If there are 
any objections raised against the bill and 
the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture will give me some more time, I 
will answer those objections. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Maine 
(Mr. MCINTIRE]. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, this 
legislation is directed toward the appli- 
cation of grade and size restrictions in 
effect in walnuts and dates to imported 
walnuts and dates of and when market- 
ing orders are in effect. All it does is 
simply say that when producers impose 
upon themselves by means of marketing 
orders certain grade restrictions, then 
imports must meet the same standards. 
It is as simple as that. It places no 
limitations on volume of imports. It 
simply says when producers domestically 
are imposing grade limitations on them- 
selves, then the imports shall meet the 
same grade regulations as those the pro- 
ducers impose upon themselves. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCINTIRE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, as a member of the subcommit- 
tee that heard the testimony on this 
matter, this is meritorious legislation. 
There has been a whole lot of misunder- 
standing about it, but the gentleman in 
the well of the House has very well de- 
scribed the reason for the legislation. 
It is quite simple. It is not new. It is 
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entirely sound and has my full support. 
I associate myself with the gentleman 
from Maine. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. BALDWIN]. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 12341. This bill simply 
continues the principle this Congress 
established many years ago when it 
recognized in the case of quite a num- 
ber of other commodities, that if the 
domestic producers in this country take 
the time and trouble to establish market- 
ing orders under which minimum stand- 
ards of quality and size are established, 
they should likewise have the same as- 
surance that similar standards of quality 
and size shall be applied to any imports 
of the same commodity. 

This Congress in previous years has ap- 
plied this principle, as has been mention- 
ed before, to tomatoes, avocados, man- 
goes, limes, grapefruit, green peppers, 
Irish potatoes, cucumbers, and eggplant. 

The growers of both walnuts and dates 
have established each year domestic 
marketing orders, which orders state 
that if domestic growers cannot produce 
walnuts or dates that meet minimum 
standards of quality or size, the walnuts 
or dates involved cannot be marketed in 
this country. Since these growers, as a 
matter of stabilizing the market and as 
a matter of protecting the consumers, 
have taken these steps, certainly the 
same limitations should be applied to 
imports from overseas. The consumer 
has become accustomed to getting a cer- 
tain quality product in the sale of these 
commodities, and if the consumer is ac- 
customed to it, certainly we should pro- 
tect him so that he can get that same 
product whether it comes from domes- 
tic producers or overseas producers. 
That is the sole purpose of this bill, to 
recognize a principle that has already 
been recognized repeatedly by this Con- 


gress. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the bill will 
be adopted. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HAGEN]. 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, growers 
of certain crops throughout this coun- 
try have seen fit to impose standards 
upon their commodities by way of mar- 
keting agreements which are designed 
to protect the housewife who buys these 
products. In that connection there has 
been written into the Agricultural Com- 
modity Agreement Act a proviso say- 
ing that any foreign product of the 
same kind and character shall meet 
these quality standards in the case of 
certain named commodities. All this 
bill does is seek to add two products to 
that list, to wit, walnuts and dates. 

It is true, as may be alleged by some- 
one here, that the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration does conduct some inspec- 
tion of imports, but it is only a hit and 
miss sampling; it is not a total inspec- 
tion. Even then the only standard ap- 
plied is that of minimum wholesome- 
ness. For example, in the case of wal- 
nuts, which are involved here, with re- 
spect to shrivel in the kernel, the Food 
and Drug standard is 5 percent toler- 
ance and the USDA standard is only a 
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2 percent tolerance. On the issue of 
mold, the Food and Drug tolerance is 
5 percent and the USDA standard is 2 
percent. On the issue of rancidity, the 
Food and Drug tolerance is 5 percent 
and the USDA tolerance is 2 percent. 
Thus it is apparent these industry 
standards guarantee the housewife a 
higher quality of walnuts than she would 
get under the test applied by the Food 
and Drug Administration, so that this 
service which we are asking for is a 
very valuable addition to the protection 
that the U.S. housewife will receive. It 
has been estimated that it will not cost 
the taxpayers in excess of $25,000 and 
possibly less. 

Marketing agreement programs have 
been used as a means of providing more 
orderly marketing of agricultural com- 
modities. They are not the panacea to 
all the problems of agricultural pro- 
ducers who use them, but can be an ef- 
fective marketing tool. 

Under the present Agricultural Mar- 
keting Agreement Act when a marketing 
agreement or marketing order is in ef- 
fect for tomatoes, avocados, mangoes, 
limes, grapefruit, green peppers, Irish 
potatoes, cucumbers or egg plants the 
importation of these commodities may 
be regulated. No regulation of imports 
of these commodities can occur unless 
regulations under a marketing order are 
in effect governing the size, grade, qual- 
ity or maturity of any of the above 
named commodities produced in the 
United States. 

If any of these type regulations are in 
effect on these commodities the impor- 
tation of the commodities into the 
United States is prohibited unless the 
imported commodities comply with the 
same grade, size, quality and maturity 
regulations issued under the marketing 
order. 

If there are two marketing orders in 
effect in the United States regulating the 
same commodity the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has the authority to establish 
regulations which will come the closest 
to the imported products. The Secre- 
tary also has authority to establish reg- 
ulations which are equivalent or com- 
parable to those imposed upon the do- 
mestic commodity if there is a differ- 
ence. 

This legislation would add shelled 
walnuts, dates with pits, dates with pits 
removed and products made principally 
of dates to this list of agricultural com- 
modities in the Marketing Agreement 
Act that require imported commodities 
to meet the same or comparable grade, 
size, quality and maturity provisions as 
those in effect under a domestic market- 
ing order. I do not believe it is un- 
reasonable to require that commodities 
imported into this country meet the 
same quality standards that our domes- 
tic producers impose upon themselves 
under a Federal marketing order pro- 
gram. If lower standards exist for the 
imported commodities they tend to de- 
feat the purpose of the quality control 
and orderly marketing programs which 
the marketing order program was de- 
signed to establish. 

To my knowledge the use of this re- 
quirement for those commodities for 
which such authority is now provided in 
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the Act has worked well. I have no rea- 
son to believe that it will not work in 
the case of dates and walnuts. I do not 
believe that it will establish any par- 
ticular hardship on the importers of 
these commodities. 

I believe these commodities should be 
added to the Marketing Agreement Act. 
I urge the passage of H.R. 12341, 

I would like to read this telegram as 
a conclusion of my argument: 

Hon. HARLAN HAGEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. O.: 

H.R. 12341 scheduled for consideration to- 
day under suspension rules. Would add 
dates and walnuts to list of commodities re- 
quiring imported products to meet domestic 
grade and quality standards when marketing 
orders are in effect. Believe it is reason- 
able to require that commodities imported 
into this country meet same quality stand- 
ards as our own producers impose upon 
themselves under a Federal marketing order 
program. Farm Bureau favors H.R. 12341 
and urges your suport. 

JOHN C. LYNN, 
Legislative Director, 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. MCFALL]. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 12341 which would pro- 
vide quality controls on the importation 
of dates and walnuts. This legislation is 
a matter of simple equity and protection 
to both the consumer and the farmer of 
this country. 

The legislation under consideration 
would amend section 8(e) of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937. That section provides that when- 
ever a marketing order is issued regu- 
lating the grade, size, quality, or matu- 
rity of certain specified agricultural com- 
modities, imports of these commodities 
shall be prohibited unless such imports 
comply with the grade, size, quality, and 
maturity provisions of the marketing or- 
der. The commodities now covered by 
this section are tomatoes, avocados, 
mangoes, limes, grapefruit, green pep- 


pers, Irish potatoes, cucumbers, and egg- 


plants. The amendment simply seeks 
to add shelled walnuts and dates to this 
list of commodities. This bill originally 
would also add citrus fruits and figs and 
fig products but it is understood that the 
latter products have been dropped and 
are not before this committee for con- 
sideration, 

Similar legislation was before the 
House in 1958 and received a strong ma- 
jority vote but failed of passage because 
of the two-thirds vote required under 
the parliamentary situation. The two- 
thirds vote will also be required today 
for the passage of this legislation. 

I am the author of H.R. 1018 and 
H.R. 1019 which would provide quality 
controls for imported walnuts and my 
bills were incorporated into H.R. 12341, 
when reported by the House Agriculture 
Committee. 

The elimination of substandard wal- 
nuts from the market tends to stabilize 
prices for the standard walnut packages 
which are acceptable to the consumers 
and also tends to increase demand for 
the product. 
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Under the existing marketing order 
American walnut shellers are required 
by law to grade and ship only such 
classes of shelled walnuts as meet the 
standards established pursuant to the 
marketing-order regulations. 

Consumer and manufacturers re- 
sponded dramatically to the improved 
quality of the domestic shelled walnuts 
with consumption here in the United 
States increasing by 6 million pounds 
after 1 year of operation under the qual- 
ity controls. Sales of domestic shelled 
walnuts are still trending upward so 
there is no doubt in our mind that this 
quality control is extremely beneficial to 
the industry. 

However, the purpose of the marketing 
order breaks down if the imported wal- 
nuts are allowed to come in and be 
marketed in substandard grades. 

It would appear only fair to use the 
same quality standards for competing 
imports as are now being used on do- 
mestically produced walnuts and I urge 
your favorable vote on this legislation. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
have listened with a great deal of inter- 
est to the debate that has taken place 
thus far, because this is the same old 
bill and the same old story that we have 
had before this House several times in the 
past. A bill similar to this was defeated 
in the House, as you well know. The bill 
has been taken off the Consent Calendar 
several times by the objectors. It has 
been brought before the Committee on 
Rules and tabled there. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Very briefly. 

Mr. COOLEY. Will the gentleman tell 
us when this bill was defeated on the 
floor of the House? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
to this, 

Mr. COOLEY. When was that? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. About a year 
or so ago. Just look up the RECORD. 
The gentleman ought to stay here and 
he would be amazed at what goes on. 

Mr.COOLEY. I do stay here. I think 
the gentleman is in error. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
decline to yield further. 

Mr. COOLEY. No such bill has been 
defeated. If the gentleman will look up 
the Recorp, he will find out. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The gentleman 
will find out that there has been such a 
bill defeated. I think the memory of 
most Members of the House is pretty 
good. 

Mr. Speaker, what does this bill do? 
Let us talk facts for a little while. This 
bill is designed for one purpose and one 
purpose only and that is, of course, to re- 
strict the importation of two particular 
commodities; primarily dates and sec- 
ondly walnuts. It restricts these im- 
portations by setting up certain stand- 
ards through the Department of Agricul- 
ture that only American products could 
meet as the standards are drawn. 

Nothing has been said here about the 
testimony that was given in connection 


A bill similar 
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with this bill. If you look at your REC- 
orp and your report you will find that 
three great departments of this Govern- 
ment are opposed to this legislation. 
The State Department is opposed to it, 
the Department of Commerce is opposed 
to it, and the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare is opposed to the 
enactment of this particular legislation. 

Why is this bill before us? It is before 
us because only in one section of this 
country, as I understand it, are any 
amounts of dates produced. That hap- 
pens to be in the very dry desert air 
around Indio, Calif. I cannot blame 
anyone from California who wants to 
protect his particular industry. But the 
proposal here is to do something to pro- 
tect one industry or one business in the 
country; perhaps two, if you include 
walnuts, which are included under this 
bill. If we are going to do such a thing 
to protect an American industry from 
foreign competition, why not pass a gen- 
eral law to protect all American industry? 
We have industries in our own district 
that would like some protection. 

Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. DORN of New York. Would not 
this put an enormous number of im- 
porters on the East Coast out of busi- 
ness? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Yes; I want to 
come to that point, if I may, in just a 
minute. 

Mr. Speaker, California dates are 
wonderful dates. They are good to eat. 
But they do not keep in the ordinary 
process of manufacture. The dates that 
come from the Far East are a different 
type entirely. When they are dried they 
will keep for as long as 2 or 3 years on 
the shelf. They are used by all the 
baking industry of this country to make 
cakes, cookies, cake mixes, and different 
food products. Why? Because Ameri- 
can dates cannot be used by industry 
unless refrigerated and usually spoil 
within 90 days. As a result, practically 
all of the producers of our cakes and 
cookies and cake mixes and all the dif- 
ferent foods in which this product is 
used as a dried material, use the foreign 
imports and they oppose legislation of 
this type. That is the reason why legis- 
lation of this same type was defeated 
in this House and not too long ago. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentlewoman. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend the gentleman from 
Ohio for calling to the attention of the 
House the fact that this bill was de- 
feated on previous consideration. But 
I wanted to ask him in particular con- 
cerning the statement, in the committee 
report, of Mr. True D. Morse, Acting 
Secretary of Agriculture, who, while he 
says he does not object to the passage 
of the bill—which is certainly mild 
commendation to say the least—does go 
on to say, 

The Departments of State, Commerce, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare do not con- 
cur with the position taken by this De- 
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partment on the proposed legislation. En- 
closed are copies of letters from the above- 
mentioned Departments in which their views 
are set forth. 


However, I would say to the gentle- 
man from Ohio that nowhere in the 
committee report do we find those re- 
ports which are opposed to the bill. Is 
that not an odd fact? Can the gentle- 
man tell me if it is not the usual custom 
to include all Department reports, favor- 
able or unfavorable? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. This is a very 
well drawn report to actually favor a 
bill that the departments do not favor. 
I do not know the reason the report was 
drawn as it was; but I want to hasten 
on, if the gentlewoman will permit me. 

It was stated here en the floor a mo- 
ment ago that the Department of Agri- 
culture approved this bill. It did no 
such thing. If you will read that re- 
port, the Department of Agriculture said 
they simply did not object, but pointed 
out that all the other departments and 
agencies did object. 

The statement has been made here, 
and it has been whispered all around, 
about how impure these dates im- 
ported from abroad might be. They are 
checked, of course, and all tested by the 
Food and Drug Administration, just as 
our own dates produced in this country 
are checked before they can be sold for 
human consumption. 

Let me say just a word or two in the 
best of good humor. We have heard a 
great deal in this House about payola. 
We have had a committee investigating 
payola. It is a shocking, terrible thing 
about payola. I would not charge for 
one moment that we have had payola 
here in the House of Representatives this 
afternoon, but somehow or other we have 
had three or four boxes of dates sud- 
denly appear in the cloakrooms. 

I hope that all the men who ate the 
dates will think it proper to vote against 
this bill, regardless of what kind you 
may have eaten. I say that because you 
had two kinds of dates put here sud- 
denly this afternoon when this bill came 
here, one California-produced dates and 
the other one from the Near East. If 
they were as rotten, as bad, as some peo- 
ple told me they were, I hope none of 
you die tonight of ptomaine poisoning 
from eating any of those imported dates, 
because I happened to get a wrapper off 
a box of these dates that were put here 
for the use, not of payola—oh, my, no— 
but just having them here for the pleas- 
ure of the Members of the House the 
first day we happened to go to work in 
earnest. These happen to be imported 
dates, fancy, pasteurized, grown in Iraq, 
distributed by Calavo Growers of Los 
Angeles. There is your racket. In 
other words, they import these same 
dates that they say are so terrible in 
quality and they sell them like the same 
group that is telling you you ought to 
pass this bill. They are distributing and 
selling them out in California. What a 
terrible thing that is. My goodness, if 
that is right, if we ought to have re- 
strictions to protect the American con- 
sumers, why do not our friends in Cali- 
fornia start right at home and have this 
Calavo—or whatever the name is— 
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Growers of California, start selling Cali- 
fornia dates and not distribute these 
dates from abroad. 

Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield, 

Mr. DORN of New York. Is it not a 
fact that it would increase the price al- 
most 50 percent to the American house- 
wife if this bill passed, if this competi- 
tion were prevented? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. It would be the 
American housewife who would be un- 
able to get dates, cookies, and food mixes 
of any keeping quality unless they 
bought foreign dates perhaps through 
Calavo Growers of Califoria, Inc., of Los 
Angeles. 

So why not just leave it all alone as 
it is; let the natural law of competition 
work. Let us do what we have had to 
do, what American industry has had to 
do for many years, get the kind and 
type of dates we must have for the pro- 
duction of cakes and cookies and all 
these food mixes that will keep from the 
place they can get them, not get a kind 
of dates just because they are produced 
at home. 

Let me conclude by saying this: If we 
are going to do this, if we are going to 
pass special legislation for the protec- 
tion of one particular product in Amer- 
ica, then in the name of fairness let us 
pass legislation that will protect every 
other product that may be manufac- 
tured or produced in your district and 
my district, because we are all faced 
with foreign competition. Let us be sen- 
sible. Let us either do what we have 
done in the past, kill this bill—or let us 
get a bill up here that will include all 
of the different products of America, 
whether they be from the farm or the 
factory, that run up against foreign 
competition. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. TEAGUE]. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to ask this question 
of the gentleman from Ohio: Am I cor- 
rect in deducing that the primary objec- 
tion you have to this legislation lies in 
the field of dates rather than walnuts? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Yes; I do not 
know anything about walnuts, but I do 
know a lot about dates because I have 
had many dates of my own. But, we do 
not produce dates in Ohio. We have a 
great many people in Ohio and through- 
out the country who have written to me 
‘as a member of the Committee on Rules 
when this bill was originally up and, also, 
since that time, explaining the damage 
that this was doing to American industry 
and to American consumers by this leg- 
islation as far as dates are concerned, 
and they did not mention walnuts at all. 
You can take your walnuts and do as you 
please with them, but I do not think we 
have to pass this legislation about these 
dates. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, apparently, the gentle- 
man from Ohio has no real objection to 
this bill other than that it does not in- 
include all agricultural commodities, 
which might be adversely affected by 
imports. Actually, the law now covers 
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tomatoes, avocados, mangoes, limes, 
grapefruit, green peppers, Irish potatoes, 
cucumbers and eggplants and I can see 
no objection to including dates that are 
coming into this country from Iraq and 
Iran and other places in a very unsani- 
tary condition and being sold in com- 
petition ~ith clean, wholesome dates 
that are produced and packaged right 
here in our own country. Our colleague, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Saunp], passed around pictures so that 
each Member of the House could see the 
unsanitary packaging of dates that are 
coming in in competition with domesti- 
cally produced dates. If the gentleman 
from Ohio wants to include some other 
commodities, I am certain he has had 
opportunity heretofore to propose such 
inclusion and, yet, has failed to do so. 
I want to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate and to commend our colleague, 
Congressman Saunp of California. He 
has been untiring in his efforts to protect 
the American consumers of dates which 
are imported from far distant countries, 
not because he is selfish and wants to 
protect the date producers of his own 
district merely. The producers of Judge 
Saunp’s district are not afraid of legiti- 
mate competition, but they do not want 
to sell and to market dates produced in 
America and harvested and packaged 
and offered for sale as a sanitary and 
wholesome food product in competition 
with dates which are not subjected to in- 
spection and are not free from filth and 
perhaps even disease. Judge Saunp has 
not only championed the cause of the 
date producers of his district, but he has 
at all times been intensely interested 
in the welfare of all of the farmers of 
his district, State and Nation. While 
he is not a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, he has frequently 
appeared before that committee and has 
cooperated with the members of the 
committee in efforts to solve the many 
problems of the farmers of America. I 
am very grateful to him for the help 
he has given to us. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. CLEM MILLER]. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from Ohio has said that 
the importation of dates and other 
products might raise prices. Actually, 
what this bill is about is a matter of fair- 
play. We want the products coming in 
from foreign countries to meet the same 
high standards that our own products 
have to meet. That is the issue involved 
in this bill. The question is—Will for- 
eign products meet our standards that 
our products have to meet in order to 
be marketable? Is it anything less than 
fairplay that the products coming into 
our country from overseas meet these 
same standards? This in no way is in- 
tended to penalize foreign products be- 
ing imported, but merely to upgrade 
their standards so that they will meet 
our standards. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that this bill be 
enacted into law. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Curtis]. 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I take this. time because dur- 
ing the debate I heard the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Cool ELI 
challenge the gentleman from Ohio 
Mr. Brown] on his statement that this 
bill had been defeated on the floor of the 
House. 

On August 4, 1958, volume 104, part 
12, page 16096, there was under consid- 
eration a bill dealing with the regulation 
of imported agricultural commodities. 
The bill mentioned dates, figs and some 
other items. 

The vote was on August 6, volume 104, 
part 13, page 16419. The ayes were 136; 
the noes 109, and the bill failed of pas- 
sage under suspension. So the gentle- 
man from Ohio was eminently correct. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 1 minute to reply to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

As the gentleman knows, that was not 
an identical bill with the one now before 
the House. 

Since that time our committee has 
considered the matter and the bill was 
amended. The author was authorized to 
introduce a clean bill which now limits 
the legislation to two commodities. 
There is an entirely different situation 
today than there was then, on the bill 
which the gentleman from Ohio says was 
defeated on a motion to suspend the 
rules. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. T yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The point 
is that this was similar. Certainly dates 
were involved. I well remember because 
I participated in the debate and was par- 
ticularly concerned about the problem. 
At that particular time dates were in- 
volved. So there was a similar situation. 

Mr. COOLEY. Dates were in the bill, 
but with other commodities, 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. With some 
others, 

Mr. COOLEY. Now we have two com- 
modities. Why should we permit these 
dates to come in, in competition with 
American-grown products? 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. TEAGUE]. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise merely because the gen- 
tleman from Ohio mentioned the fact 
that Calavo imports dates from Iraq or 
Iran. I would like to point out to the 
gentleman that Calavo is a California 
company not involved in marketing do- 
mestic dates. It did not testify for or 
against this bill, and Calavo is in the 
same position as any other domestic 
company. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. If these im- 
ported dates are so rotten as has been 
described by Members of the House on 
the floor, why were they placed in the 
cloakrooms to be fed to the Members of 
the House? 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. I think 
they were put there that a comparison 
could be drawn between the imported 
dates and the domestic dates. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. You should have 
warned the Members if they were so 
dangerous, 
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Mr. TEAGUE of California. They did 
not come from my district. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Saunp], author of the bill. 

Mr. SAUND. Mr. Speaker, I will not 
take the full 3 minutes. The only thing 
I wish to say is that I put those dates in 
the cloakrooms and did it for a par- 
ticular purpose. We are not against im- 
porting good dates. We concede that the 
best dates in the world are grown in 
Arabia, in Iraq, and Iran. The only 
difficulty arises when they pack all those 
dates together with pounds of flies and 
other dirty materials. When they come 
over here they are not safe. 

I wanted to show that good dates are 
grown in Iraq and Iran. We want to 
help those people pack those dates so the 
good image of the dates which we have 
had brought into the United States be- 
fore should be maintained. 

I will tell you what we are against. 
Here is a file from the Department of 
Agriculture covering a shipment of dates 
supposedly inspected. Those dates were 
grown in Iraq, Growth No. 195, and this 
is what the Department of Agriculture 
found in it: Foreign material, straw, dirt, 
and rodent excreta. 

That is what we are against, Mr. 
Speaker. 

We are spending hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars sending technicians 
from the United Nations to Iraq and 
Iran to teach them methods of proper- 
ly packing their dates. We are only 
against the dirty dates that come in. 
With that situation corrected I believe 
it. will be all right. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that two-thirds had 
voted in favor of the bill. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I demand a division. 

The House divided and there were— 
yeas 172, nays 54. 

So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof), the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend section 8e of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1933, as 
amended, and as reenacted and amended 
by the Agricultural Marketing Agree- 
ment Act of 1937, as amended, so as to 
provide for the extension of the restric- 
tions on imported commodities imposed 
by such section to imported shelled wal- 
nuts, dates with pits, dates with pits re- 
moved, and products made principally of 
dates.” 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, may I 
ask the majority leader if he will inform 
us about the program for tomorrow? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I will be very 
happy to. 

The bill, H.R. 7201, will not come up 
for consideration tomorrow. It is taken 
off of the program. 

The rest of the program will follow, 
first the contempt citation in the case 
of the New York Port Authority and 
several contempt citations coming from 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. Of course, they will follow call of 
bills on the Consent Calendar and Pri- 
vate Calendar. Thereafter, Senate Joint 
Resolution 170, relating to participation 
in the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, will come up for consideration. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the busi- 
ness in order on Calendar Wednesday of 
this week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF AGRICULTURAL 
SERVICES TO GUAM 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 9866) to establish Federal agri- 
cultural services to Guam, and for other 
purposes, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 
establish and maintain an agricultural pro- 
gram in Guam which will include such pro- 
grams administered by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as “Department”, as are determined 
by the Secretary will promote the welfare of 
that island. This authority may be exercised 
without regard to section 25(b) of the 
Organic Act of Guam (64 Stat. 390; 48 U.S.C. 
1421c(b)) or any other provision of law 
under which Guam may have been excluded 
from such programs. The Secretary is auth- 
orized to provide for such modification of 
any such programs extended to Guam as he 
deems necessary in order to adapt it 
to the needs of Guam. The program 
authorized by this section shall be 
developed in cooperation with the Terri- 
torial Government of Guam and shall 
be covered by a memorandum of under- 
standing agreed to by the Territorial 
Government and the Department. The Sec- 
retary may also utilize the agencies, facilities, 
and employees of the Department, and may 
cooperate with other public agencies and 
with private organizations and individuals 
in Guam and elsewhere: Provided, That the 
number of employees of the United States 
Department of Agriculture stationed on 
Guam to carry out the purposes of this Act 
shall not exceed five at any one time. 

Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this Act. The 
moneys appropriated in pursuance of this 
Act shall also be available for the purchase 
and rental of land, the construction or ac- 
quisition of buildings, for the equipment 
and maintenance of such buildings, and 
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such other expenditures as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this Act. Sums 
appropriated in pursuance of this Act shall 
be in addition to, and not in substitution 
for, sums appropriated or otherwise made 
available to the Department, and may be 
allocated to such agencies of the Department 
as are concerned with the administration of 
the program in Guam. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a second be 
considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
not consume very much time. I think 
if you will listen to the reading of this 
brief paragraph, you will understand 
the purpose of this bill. 

The purpose of this bill is to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to carry out a small 
program of technical agricultural assistance 
for the 40,000 American citizens who are 
natives and residents of the island of Guam. 
Under the terms of the committee amend- 
ment, not more than five employees of the 
Department of Agriculture could be as- 
signed to Guam for purposes of this act at 
any one time. The Guam government now 
has a small extension service working with 
its farmers but it has no agricultural experi- 
ment station, State college, soil conserva- 
tion service, or agricultural conservation 
program committee upon which to draw for 
technical advice and assistance. It is the 
intention of this bill that the Secretary of 
Agriculture should organize for the island 
of Guam a small, technical task force to 
provide for the Guam extension service and 
through it to the people of the island, tech- 
nical agricultural information and advice 
which is not now available to them from 
any source. 


My recollection is, Mr. Speaker, that 
there was little, if any, opposition to 
this bill in our committee. The bill was 
approved by the Department of the In- 
terior. I have a letter addressed to me 
signed by Mr. Roger Ernst, Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, dated April 25, 
1960, and also a letter from Mr. True D. 
Morse, Under Secretary of Agriculture, 
dated November 20, 1959. 

Without discussing the matter fur- 
ther, unless there are some questions, I 
shall conclude my remarks. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. How many Agriculture 
Department employees are presently in 
Guam? 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not know that 
there are any. I am not certain that 
there are any Agriculture employees 
now on the island of Guam. Perhaps 
employees have visited there from time 
to time on special missions. 

Mr. GROSS. Would the gentleman 
say again how many this bill proposes 
to put on the island of Guam? 

Mr. COOLEY. Not to put any on the 
island of Guam other than those who 
might be sent there by the Secretary of 
Agriculture from time to time as needs 
on the island arise. We have limited 
the number to five. 
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Mr. GROSS. Is there any limitation? 
Is there any number? 

How many would the gentleman antic- 
ipate would be sent there? 

Mr. COOLEY. Not to exceed five 
under any circumstances, but I would 
say that perhaps after a team of three 
or four or five have visited the island and 
surveyed the situation and had drawn 
up a program, that most of them, or most 
all of them, would come back to Wash- 


n. 

Mr. GROSS. How many farmers are 
there on Guam? 

Mr. COOLEY. I am not certain, but 
a very small number, a comparatively 
small number. But, we still have 40,000 
Americans there on the island, and most 
of the population on the island, I think, 
perhaps are now employed by the Fed- 
eral Government in some sort of activity 
on the island. 

I appreciate what the gentleman has in 
mind, that we are perhaps going into a 
broad, comprehensive program, an ex- 
pensive program. But, this committee 
went into the matter very thoroughly, 
and I agree that 40,000 people, perhaps, 
when related to the entire population of 
America or your district or my district, 
comprises a very small number of people. 
But, they are isolated, away from the 
mainland, and the committee believes 
and the Department of Agriculture be- 
lieves and the Department of the In- 
terior believes that we should not neglect 
them but to take some interest in them 
and give assistance to them. 

Mr. GROSS. It seems to me that one 
Agriculture employee ought to be suffi- 
cient at any time. í 

Mr. COOLEY. I said in the commit- 
tee, I might say to my friend, that I 
thought one good county agent could go 
out there and solve the problem. 

Mr. GROSS. I think so. 

Mr. COOLEY. But we limited the 
number to five, and it all depends on the 
wishes of the Secretary of Agriculture 
who is in office at the time the need 
arises. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. WESTLAND. I was in Guam last 
fall. I believe there are 39 farmers out 
there. 

I believe their gross product is about 
$200,000. I am not positive that that 
is the exact figure, but I think it is cor- 
rect. This seems completely ridiculous 
to me, to send at least five people from 
the Department of Agriculture to Guam. 

Mr. COOLEY. Not at least five 
people. 

Mr. WESTLAND. If you limit them 
to five, there will be five, all right. 
They would go out there to look after 
39 farmers with a gross product of about 
$200,000, as I recall the figure. 

Mr. COOLEY. I agree with the gen- 
tleman that we should not send more 
people out there than are actually 
needed. But are you not willing to 
trust your own Secretary of Agricul- 
ture? He is not mine, but he will be 
your Secretary of Agriculture until Jan- 
uary and then we will have another one 
whom we will have to trust. I say that 
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advisedly, because I see that your candi- 
date does not want him and we will not 
have him. So we will have someone 
else in Mr. Benson’s place after January. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. Is not this the real 
question, not how many farmers there 
are on Guam today, but how we are 
going to provide for the needs of that 
island to provide its own sustenance as 
we withdraw our large military estab- 
lishment? And we are withdrawing a 
large number of those people. And the 
people on Guam, as they lose jobs with 
our military establishment, have got to 
become more and more self-sufficient. 

Mr. COOLEY. I think the whole idea 
here is to fix up a program which will 
enable the people of the island to pro- 
duce at least some of the things that 
they need to live on, to subsist on, in 
the years ahead. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Am I 
to understand from the committee re- 
port that the cost of this would approxi- 
mate $100,000 a year, to take care of this 
gross of $200,000 a year in agriculture, 
as suggested by the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. WESTLAND]? 

Mr. COOLEY. I cannot imagine that 
any Secretary of Agriculture would 
spend $100,000 a year on the island of 
Guam. I do not see anything in the re- 
port to indicate that the expenditures 
would amount to any such figure. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Was 
this program activated by reason of a 
request from the committee for a pro- 
gram from the Department under date 
of May 20, 19592 Did the committee 
make a request setting off such a pro- 
gram? 

Mr. COOLEY. I have here a letter 
to me from the Department of Agricul- 
ture saying: 

This is in reply to your letter of May 20, 
1959, requesting a draft of legislation em- 
bodying the recommendations contained in 
the Department's report on the agricultural 
needs of Guam. 


Apparently Secretary Benson wrote to 
me on May 20,1959. Ireplied and asked 
him to send up a legislative draft to 
carry out his recommendations and on 
November 20, 1959. I apparently re- 
ceived a draft from the Department. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I refer 
to the report on page 3 which says: 

On May 20, 1959, the chairman of this 
committee wrote to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture requesting that the Department 
draft a bill embodying the recommendations 
of its study of the agricultural needs of 
Guam, 


Was that initiated by the committee? 

Mr, COOLEY. It was prompted by 
the Department’s report. The Depart- 
ment made a report which it filed with 
us. We asked the Secretary to put his 
recommendations in legislative form. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman say 
that he does not think this will cost 
$100,000 a year? 

Mr. COOLEY. The Department esti- 
mates that the program would not ex- 
ceed $100,000. I cannot conceive that 
the Department would spend that 
amount of money on the island of 
Guam. 

Mr. GROSS. I thought the gentle- 
man said that it would not cost $100,000. 

Mr. COOLEY. I said that it would 
not exceed that. 

Mr. GROSS. $100,000 is not exactly 
alfalfa, even if it is spent on Guam. 

Mr. COOLEY. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I have followed 
this discussion with interest. I felt that 
there is probably some really good rea- 
son for this legislation. Just yesterday 
and the day before we had a big con- 
ference out in my State to discuss some 
of the agricultural problems. One of 
the things that was discussed and one 
of the things they wanted, was a con- 
servation reserve program everybody 
agreed was needed. I suppose that is 
about as important as the program in 
this bill. I just wonder if the chairman 
of the committee is going to get a bill 
like that out of his committee before 
we leave here this time. 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not know whether 
we will be able to get a bill out of the 
committee before we leave this time, but 
I remind the gentleman of the fact that 
this House and the other body passed 
at least five agricultural bills that your 
President has vetoed. We are going to 
leave that record written here that you 
cannot erase. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I commend the distinguished chairman 
of the great Committee on Agriculture 
for his wisdom and his vision in bring- 
ing this bill to the floor of the House. I 
say vision, Mr. Speaker, because nothing 
is watched more closely by the peoples 
of far away lands than our treatment of 
our own Guam. This the chairman of 
the Agriculture Committee well knows. 
It is understandable to my colleagues 
why my interest in Guam is so intense. 
Guam was ceded to the United States by 
the Treaty of Paris following the 
Spanish-American War. Since that war 
which was fought and won more than 
six decades ago the Stars and Stripes 
have flown over the island of Guam. 
The soil of this small island far in the 
Pacific is American soil, The men and 
the women and the children of Guam 
are Americans. 

I would be abashed if a majority of 
my colleagues here in the House should 
turn their backs on this little part of the 
United States of America tucked far 
away in the Pacific. As a veteran of the 
Spanish-American War that brought 
Guam under the Stars and Stripes, I 
confess I would have a sense of dis- 
illusionment. 
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I appreciate that this bill is brought up 
under suspension of the rules and that 
the issue of cost has placed in the con- 
sideration of the bill a controversy that 
was unexpected. I do not think that the 
cost of the contemplated program would 
reach anywhere near $100,000, but that 
is the figure that has been flung at a 
wearied House at the close of a long leg- 
islative day. I trust that despite all this 
that sufficient of my colleagues will have 
the wisdom and the vision of Chairman 
CooLey to give to the bill the two-thirds 
vote required when measures are brought 
to the fioor under suspension of the 
rules. 

But if this should prove not to be the 
case then I trust that the vote will show 
that a majority of the Members of the 
House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States had taken 
their place by the side of Guam by voting 
affirmatively. Under the normal proce- 
dure a bill is passed when a majority of 
the members voting answer “aye.” If 
the required two-thirds vote is not 
achieved, but nevertheless a majority of 
the members vote affirmatively, then the 
people of Guam may have the assurance 
that come another Congress, and a simi- 
lar measure brought up in the regular 
order, the measure will pass. 

I am sorry the issue has become so 
clouded. The simple fact is that agricul- 
ture was Guam’s major industry and the 
island was largely self-sustaining in food 
production until the incident of World 
War II and the Japanese invasion and 
occupation brought about achange. The 
result is that Guam now produces only a 
small percentage of its fresh fruits and 
vegetables and virtually none of the 
meats and poultry on the commercial 
market. Surely Guam should be pro- 
vided with help to reestablish its agricul- 
ture. Let us not turn our backs on Guam, 
if we expect to hold the goodwill of the 
peoples in other faraway lands in a ques- 
tioning world of change. 

I hope that the Members on my side 
of the aisle, in great preponderence of 
number, will vote for H.R. 9866. I hope 
that my colleagues on the other side of 
the aisle will leave the little Island of 
Guam out of the political pot in a presi- 
dential election year and will vote, as 
their good hearts and minds I know 
would dictate, to do the right thing for 
this bit of the United States tucked far 
away in the Pacific. 

Mr. COOLEY. I thank the gentleman 
for his observation. 

I had occasion to visit Guam on one 
occasion. I know they did have a small 
farm population with a few chickens 
and a few pigs and a few cows. While 
I was there I found out that some ex- 
perts of the Department of Agriculture 
had sent some cows to Guam. Unfor- 
tunately all of the cows were bred at the 
same time; they came fresh at the same 
time, and all went dry at the same time, 
and they had no milk on Guam. We do 
not anticipate that that will happen 
again. We do need some advice on de- 
veloping agriculture there. I hope the 
bill will pass. A vote against this bill is 
a vote of lack of confidence in the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson, 
and his associates. It is likewise a vote 
against the Secretary of Interior and his 
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associates. If you want to repudiate Mr. 
Benson again, here is your chance. As 
often as I have disagreed with Mr. Ben- 
son, on this occasion I find myself in 
agreement with his recommendations. 
The whole idea originated in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The recom- 
mendations of the officials of the De- 
partment of Agriculture prompted me to 
introduce the bill; and, I repeat, I hope 
that the bill will be passed. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I hesi- 
tate to take much time at this late hour, 
but this is a bill which warrants your 
careful attention. I opposed it in com- 
mittee. It came out of our committee 
by a vote of 19 to 11 and the vote was 
across party lines. 

In my judgment this bill cannot be 
justified at this time. The justification 
for the legislation, according to the com- 
mittee report, is that we should get 
ready for the time when the military 
installations leave Guam so that the 
agriculture industry could be revived. 
For the life of me I cannot see in the 
foreseeable future why we would sud- 
denly cut down on our military instal- 
lations in Guam. In view of the world 
situation and in the Far East, I cannot 
foresee the military installations leaving 
Guam for a long time. 

What about Guam? It is 30 miles 
long and 4 to 8 miles wide. It consists 
of 225 square miles. Of that, 37.5 square 
miles are devoted to agriculture. Al- 
ready the government of Guam is using 
30 employees of the Department of Agri- 
culture in Guam in taking care of the 
agricultural needs in these 37.5 square 
miles. This bill proposes to add 5 more 
employees from the Department of Ag- 
riculture of the United States, which 
would mean 35 employees operating in 
37.5 square miles. This means almost 
one employee for each square mile. The 
climate is tropical. The island is lo- 
cated in the typhoon belt. The yearly 
average rainfall is about 87 inches. The 
vegetation is largely tropical plants, 
There is a very small farm population. 
According to the hearings on the bill 
there are 243 farmers engaged in the 
production of various crops. 

There are 174 engaged in livestock 
raising as follows: There are 86 raising 
cattle and 60 raising hogs and 28 rais- 
ing poultry and eggs. In spite of the few 
farmers actually involved we now pro- 
pose to add five Department employees 
of the Department of Agriculture to give 
the farmers expert information. That 
will be a foot-in-the-door operation 
which will grow with the years. It is my 
contention that the 30 employees now in 
the department of agriculture of Guam 
are doing all that is needed on 37% 
square miles devoted to farming. The 
operation is already costing the taxpay- 
ers of Guam $148,156 per year. Adding 
the additional five employees will add an- 
other $100,000 to the overall cost. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY: I know that the gen- 
tleman is fair and does not want to leave 


the Members of the House with a false 
impression, or at least a misimpression, 
but I would like to point out the fact 
that these 30 employees that he is talk- 
ing about are Guamanians, are they not, 
and are employed by the government 
of Guam and are paid by the government 
of Guam, and they are not sent there by 
Mr. Benson or the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. HOEVEN. No, I do not contend 
that. They are employees of the de- 
partment of agriculture of Guam. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right. 

Mr. HOEVEN. And I may say for the 
information of the House that the 30 
employees consist of a director, an ad- 
ministrative secretary, and a clerk. Also 
in the service and custodial unit, they 
have a chief caretaker and an assistant 
to the caretaker, a carpenter, a laborer, 
and chief mechanic and another me- 
chanic. In the extension service, they 
have a farm adviser and a supervisor and 
four advisers and a pest control operator. 

In the next division, they have an ag- 
ricultural entomologist and a gardener 
and four laborers. 

In animal industry, they have a vet- 
erinarian, an animal husbandryman, a 
fish and game warden, and an assistant 
husbandryman, and four laborers. 

This group of 30 people should be 
enough to take care of all the needs of 
Guam so far as agricultural problems 
are concerned in the limited 37%4- 
square-mile agricultural area of the 
island. 

When the committee considered this 
bill I suggested that if they needed addi- 
tional and expert technical assistance, 
such services could be provided by the 
State of Hawaii where there are USDA 
technicians and agricultural experts 
whose services no doubt could also be 
made available to Guam. Furthermore 
there is no reason in the world why some 
of the group of 30 employees in the De- 
partment of Agriculture in Guam could 
not be taught some of the technical 
know-how instead of adding to the group 
already there. It is my opinion that this 
bill is a bit ill advised and premature at 
this time and should be defeated. 

The SPEAKER. The question is: Will 
the House suspend the rules and pass 
the bill? 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. COOLEY) 
there were—ayes 90, noes 51. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. The Doorkeeper will 
close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 
will notify absent Members, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken and there 
were—yeas 203, nays 151, not voting 77, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 186] 
YEAS—203 

Abbitt Anfuso Beckworth 
Abernethy Aspinall Bennett, Fla. 
Addonizio Baldwin Blatnik 
Albert Barrett Boggs 
Alford Barry Boland 
Andrews Bass Bonner 
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Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gathings 


Green, Pa. 


Halpern 
Harmon 


Adair 
Alexander 


Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Budge 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Cahill 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conte 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtin 
Curtis, Mass. 
Curtis, Mo. 
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Johnson, Colo, 
Johnson, Wis. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Mo. 
Judd 


Kastenmeier 
Kearns 
Kelly 

Kilday 
Kilgore 


McGinley 
McGovern 
McIntire 
McMillan 
Macdonald 
Mack 
Madden 
Mahon 
Matthews 
Merrow 
Metcalf 
Meyer 
Miller, Clem 
Mills 
Montoya 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris, N. Mex. 
Morris, Okla. 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murphy 
Natcher 
Nix 
O’Brien, II. 
O'Brien, N.Y. 
O'Hara, Ill. 
NAYS—151 
Dague 
Derounian 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Donohue 


Frazier 


Huddleston 
Jensen 
Johansen 
Johnson, Md. 
Jonas 


O'Hara, Mich. 
O'Konski 


Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Rutherford 
Santangelo 
Saund 


Slack 

Smith, Iowa 
Staggers 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Taylor, N.C. 
Teller 

Thomas 
Thompson, Tex. 


McDonough 
Mailliard 
Marshall 
Martin 
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Robison Springer Wallhauser 
St. George Taber Weaver 
Saylor Teague, Calif. Weis 
Schenck Thomson, Wyo. Westland 
Scherer Tollefson Widnall 
Schneebeli Tuck Williams 
Schwengel Vanik Wilson 
Short Van Pelt Winstead 
Simpson Van Zandt Younger 
Smith, Calif. Wainwright 
NOT VOTING—77 

Anderson, Hargis Passman 

Mont. Hébert Powell 
Ashley Hess Rains 
Auchincloss Holifield Reece, Tenn. 
Bailey Horan Rogers, Mass 
Baker Jackson Siler 
Barden Karth Smith, Kans. 
Baring Kee Smith, Miss. 
Baumhart Keogh Smith, Va 
Belcher Kilburn Spence 
Bennett, Mich. Kirwan Steed 
Bolling Kluczynski Taylor, N.Y. 
Bowles Kowalski Teague, Tex. 
Boykin McSween Thompson, La. 
Buckley Machrowicz Thompson, N.J. 
Cannon Magnuson Udall 
Davis, Ga Mason Utt 
Davis, Tenn Meader Vinson 
Dawson Miller, Walter 
Denton George P. Wampler 
Doyle Mitchell Wharton 
Durham Morrrison hadi 
Fogarty Moss er 
Forand Murray Willis 
Gavin Norrell Withrow 
Glenn O'Neill 
Grant Oliver 


So, two-thirds not having voted in 
favor thereof, the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Hébert and Mr. Morrison for, with Mr. 
Hess against. 

Mr. Keogh and Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. 
Baumhart against. 

Mr. Oliver and Mr. Baring for, with Mr. 
Kilburn against. 

Mr. Wampler and Mr. Karth for, with Mr. 
Mason against. 

Mr. Ashley and Mr. Hargis for, with Mr. 
Auchincloss against. 

Mr. Denton and Mr. Doyle for, with Mr. 
Glenn against. 

Mr. Durham and Mr. Kirwan for, with Mr. 
Gavin against. 

Mr. Holifield and Mr. Walter for, with Mr. 
Taylor against. 

Mr. George P. Miller and Mr. Thompson of 
Louisiana for, with Mr. Wharton against. 

Mr. ONeill and Mr. Machrowicz for, with 
Mr. Withrow against. 

Mr. Kluczynski and Mr. Rains for, with Mr. 
Reece of Tennessee against. 

Mr. Magnuson and Mr. Powell for, with 
Mr. Baker against. 

Mr. Fogarty and Mr. Forand for, with Mr. 
Smith of Kansas against. 

Mr, Steed and Mr. Thompson of New Jer- 
sey for, with Mr. Siler against. 

Mr. Willis and Mr. Bailey for, with Mr. Utt 
against. 

Mr. Anderson of Montana and Mr. Moss 
for, with Mr. Jackson against. 

Mr. Udall and Mrs. Kee for, with Mr. 
Meader against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Smith of Mississippi with Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Teague of Texas with Mrs. Rogers of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Whitten with Mr. Belcher. 

Mr, Kowalski with Mr. Bennett of Michi- 
gan. 


Mr. DOOLEY changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. That is all the legis- 
lation for the day. 
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GRANTS FOR GRADUATE TRAINING 
IN PUBLIC HEALTH 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 6871) to 
amend title III of the Public Health 
Service Act, to authorize project grants 
for graduate training in public health, 
and for other purposes, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, disagree to the Sen- 
ate amendment, and request a confer- 
ence with the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. Harris, ROBERTS, 
Ruopes of Pennsylvania, BENNETT of 
Michigan, and ScHENCK. 


U.S. CONSTITUTION 175TH ANNI- 
VERSARY COMMISSION 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the joint 
resolution (H.J. Res. 784) amending the 
act of July 14, 1960, to extend the time 
within which the U.S. Constitution 175th 
Anniversary Commission shall report to 
the Congress. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
5 of the joint resolution entitled “Joint reso- 
lution providing for the preparation and 
completion of plans for a comprehensive ob- 
servance of the one hundred and seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the formation of the 
Constitution of the United States”, approved 
July 14, 1960 (Public Law 86-650), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. The Commission shall report to 
Congress on its activities (including, but not 
limited to, its recommendations for legisla- 
tion) not later than January 3, 1961.” 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS IN THE 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
Members be permitted to extend their 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
and to include extraneous matter: 
FULTON. 

Bray. 

. VAN Zaxpr in three instances. 

. WEAVER in three instances. 
DOOLEY. 

. SCHWENGEL. 

. Curtis of Massachusetts in one 
instance. 
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NEW ENGLAND NEEDS MORE FUEL 
OIL IMPORTS 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dential order that says New England 
cannot import all the residual fuel oil 
that it needs is a form of economic 
blackmail. In response to the demands 
of the coal industry, the administration 
tells the six New England States that it 
will not let them import enough of the 
cheaper and more convenient heavy 
crude oil that they want. The plain in- 
tent is to force feed them with coal. 

This artificial rationing of oil will 
increase the price of residual oil that is 
extensively used by industry, electric 
plants, housing projects, and many 
apartment and office buildings. If this 
order that limits the supply of oil avail- 
able for the last quarter of 1960 is not 
rescinded in favor of a more generous 
quota, the resulting scarcity will be infla- 
tionary. 

Gardner Caverly, executive vice presi- 
dent of the New England council, has 
stated that this restrictive oil quota 
could cost east coast firms and residents 
millions of dollars. He warned that if 
New England is not permitted to bring in 
the quantity of heavy crude oil that it 
needs for its expanding economy and its 
increasing population residual oil prices 
will go up, leading to higher prices for 
electricity, among other things. 

I cannot understand why the adminis- 
tration has decided to place this extra 
burden on the backs of New England in- 
dustries and consumers. The needs of 
the coal-producing States, which the 
textile States of the Northeast under- 
stand because of our shared experience 
with labor-surplus problems, cannot be 
solved by compelling us to reconvert to 
the use of coal. Could it be that the ad- 
ministration is trying to play off the coal- 
producing States against the textile 
States of New England in order to split 
our unity in support of Federal legisla- 
tion to assist in the industrial redevelop- 
ment of labor-surplus areas? 

In any case, the administration con- 
tradicts itself. On the one hand it pro- 
fesses concern about any action that may 
inflate prices, but in this instance of the 
oil quotas it must assume responsibility 
for the inevitable increase in the cost of 
this basic fuel. 

The administration tries to forestall 
criticism by saying that these quotas are 
somehow related to national defense. I 
fail to see how this contributes to our 
military security when it will increase 
the operating costs of the many indus- 
tries in New England that are working 
on defense orders. In fact, the Govern- 
ment itself will pay part of the increased 
costs that it has engineered with so little 
regard for the ultimate consequences. 

The reduction in the quota by 20,000 
barrels a day as compared with last year, 
and 135,000 barrels a day less than the 
figure sought by the oil industry, will be 
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harmful to the economy of our area, at 
a time when the Government should be 
giving it every possible encouragement to 
develop. 

I am confident that the whole New 
England delegation in Congress will pro- 
test against this unrealistic decision by 
the U.S. Department of the Interior and 
prevail upon it to grant us an expanded 
oil quota to meet our growing needs. 


COMPLEXITIES OF OUR AGRICUL- 
TURAL ABUNDANCE 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WirHRow] may ex- 
tend his remarks in the body of the Rec- 
orp and may include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a statement made by former 
Governor Thomson, of Wisconsin, to the 
Republican platform committee at Chi- 
cago. 

This statement by former Gov. Vernon 
W. Thomson shows an understanding of 
the farm problem which is necessary if 
we are to successfully handle the com- 
plexities of our agricultural abundance. 
But more than anything else I am im- 
pressed by Governor Thomson’s under- 
standing and realization of the problems 
of the Third Congressional District 
which I had the honor of representing 
for many years. I personally do not re- 
call any other public figure who shows 
the understanding and who grasps the 
scope of the varied problems and inter- 
ests of Wisconsin, and particularly 
southwestern Wisconsin. I am entirely 
in agreement with the statement Gov- 
ernor Thomson made. 

The statement follows: 


STATEMENT or FORMER Gov. VERNON W. 
THOMSON 


America must remain a nation of abun- 
dance—not only to meet the future de- 
mands of an exploding population, but also 
to provide strength for the free world. To 
remain a nation of abundance, we must 
make certain that the Nation's agricultural 
industry is revitalized and that our farm 
economy is restored to a healthy, vigorous, 
and rewarding status in our Nation's eco- 
nomy. 

A house divided against itself cannot 
stand. Nor can our farm economy stand the 
division of views of our great farm organ- 
izations. Their violent conflicts leave the 
farmer lost and forgotten. For too long, 
our farmers and their economy have been 
made a political football. For too long, 
those who have controlled Congress have 
sought to perpetuate the farmers’ plight 
as à political “issue” rather than to develop 
a practical solution. 

Certainly a farm program is not good 
enough when you get less for a dozen eggs 
than you pay for a dozen angle worms. 

For three reasons, I urge this all important 
committee to incorporate the following six 
points of principle and policy in the new 
farm program: 

1. Insist upon a Secretary of Agriculture 
who will fight as vigorously for the farmer 
and his needs as the Secretary of Labor 
fights for the workingman or the Secretary 
of Commerce fights for the businessman, 
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2. Give the farmer the right of referen- 
dum—a right to vote on the kind of pro- 
gram under which he will have to work 
and live. Let the farmer participate in 
governing his economy under the time test- 
ed American system of self-determination. 
In Wisconsin and in my home district, this 
procedure has been notably successful in 
the tobacco program. Such a step will do 
much to restore the morale of the farm 
population; it will give them a strong voice 
in determining the policies and programs 
under which they must operate, the degree 
of controls they feel are needed, and will 
greatly improve their bargaining power in 
the marketplace. The right to vote coupled 
with a realistic parity protection will go a 
long way toward turning the farm economy 
toward a future which is more prosperous. 

3. The soil bank and conservation reserve 
program should be expanded. At the same 
time however the Department of Agriculture 
and the Federal Government must see to it 
that this program is not nullified or rendered 
sterile by the reclamation of marginal lands 
in other areas. 

Provision should also be made to eliminate 
the loss to local taxing units of the personal 
property tax base otherwise provided by 
farms put in the soil bank. This program 
should pay to the taxing unit the amount of 
taxes lost by soll banking the land and 
removing the personal property. 

The farmer who stays on the farm should 
not be required to “pay the taxes or to make 
up the taxes,” lost when the land is soil 
banked and the farm operator moves away. 

Failure to include such a provision will 
continue to increase the tax burden upon the 
farmers who remain and continue to operate 
their farms. 

4. An effective, practical and modern pro- 
gram to provide long term, low cost, financ- 
ing for the capital requirements of farmers, 
particularly in respect to personal property 
must be provided. Today, the high cost of 
getting into business makes it virtually im- 
possible for our young people to start a farm 
career. At the same time, the inflationary 
cost-price-tax squeeze prevents established 
farmers from keeping pace with competition 
and realizing the growth of which they are 
capable. Modern financing for our modern 
farms would include: (A) A long period of 
repayment; (B) a Government guarantee of 
the mortgage (such as is provided by the 
FHA for building homes); (C) a low interest 
rate, which would be acceptable to the lend- 
ing institutions because of the Government 
guarantee. Such a plan would encourage 
and make possible the expansion and capital 
improvements which will improve efficiency 
and productivity of our farmers and stimu- 
late the local business world with the pur- 
chases long delayed by the constantly rising 
costs. 

5. We must act to expand America's ex- 
port markets for our agricultural products. 
This can be done in part by removal of those 
price restrictions which hinder the free flow 
of agricultural products to foreign markets. 
And by requiring the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to sell at not less than 105 
percent of parity any so-called surplus com- 
modity on the domestic market. 

At the same time we must review with 
care the policy of importing foreign food 
products—a policy that creates the danger 
of making our Nation the dumping ground 
for foreign agriculture products. The very 
real danger of this situation is best illus- 
trated by the fact that last year the amount 
of cheese imported into this country equaled 
the amount of domestic cheese purchased as 
surplus by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. 

6. We can and must provide an ample 
food bank as an integral part of our civil de- 
fense survival program. Edible food is as 
essential for survival in the event of an at- 
tack or disaster as weapons and missiles 
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are. Milk, meat, vegetables, and fruit 
processed for storage would answer this pur- 
pose. 

The cost of this program is not a part of 
the farm program and it should not be 
charged against the farm program. The cost 
of this program should rightfully be charged 
to civil defense and placed where it be- 
longs. 

Thus, America can remain productive and 
a land of abundance as it must; for only the 
productive can be strong and only the 
strong can remain free. As a nation of 
strength domestically we can maintain a 
military strength which will command the 
respect of the Communist nations. We can 
with confidence show Chairman Khrushchev 
that we will never regret, nor apologize, for 
doing the things necessary to protect the 
freedom of our Nation and the peace of the 
world, 

While this committee is not the forum for 
discussion we must mention that the same 
forces which are forcing the farmer’s costs 
up and up are forcing the costs to the small 
businessman up and up, and are cutting 
his margin of profit to the point of despair. 
We must stop the upward cost spiral not 
only for the farmer and small businessman, 
but also for the worker and retired person 
whose dollars will no longer reach. We must 
prevent any Federal action which tends to 
push costs up. We must review our policy 
which permits the import of foreign goods 
at prices which steal the jobs from the 
skilled American labor. In my district you 
can buy rubbers made in Hong Kong, China, 
for about one-half the cost of rubbers made 
right in La Crosse, and zinc is imported at a 
price which prevents full employment here 
at home. 

A sound fiscal policy which will encourage 
growth industries is vital. 

The development of ports for the maxi- 
mum use of our greatest river, the Missis- 
sippi, is essential. And added research proj- 
ects specifically aimed at developing pro- 
grams to take full advantage of our natural 
resources and industrial potentials will stim- 
ulate our economy and provide markets for 
our land of abundance. 

Our times demand a balanced economy 
which, with our abundance, will provide 
prosperity for all. It’s time we got to work 
to make this a reality. Let's go. 


SO SIMILAR YET SO DIFFERENT 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS] may extend 
his remarks in the body of the RECORD 
and may include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I am inserting in the Recorp an edito- 
rial from the Daily Pantagraph, Bloom- 
ington, Ill., of August 10. 

The editorial is entitled “So Similar 
Yet So Different.” It points out what 
constitutes the basic difference between 
the Democratic and Republican plat- 
forms in connection with agriculture. 

As stated in the editorial written 
from the heart of the Corn Belt: 

The GOP program recognizes the sickness 
in the farm economy during this period of 
the production revolution. It seeks to give 
curative medicine. * * * The Democratic 
platform accepts the disease as incurable, 
prescribes medicine to ease the pain and 
puts the farmer in a wheelchair forever to 
be pushed wherever and whenever the Gov- 
ernment wishes to push him, 
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The editorial follows: 
So SIMILAR YET So DIFFERENT 


The agricultural planks in the two major 
party platforms have much in common. 
Both pledge: 

1. To expand use of food products at home 
and abroad. 

2. To initiate research programs to find 
new uses. 

3. To encourage cooperatives, 
REA electric and phone programs. 

4. To help the marginal farmer, both to 
increase his income and to learn new off-the- 
farm vocations. 

5. To strengthen financing facilities for 
farmers. 

6. To encourage more orderly marketing for 
greater farmer benefit. 

7. To help rural communities develop in- 
dustry to absorb surplus labor. 

The purpose, of course, is to raise the farm 
income level up to that of the nonagricul- 
tural part of the economy. 

It is in detail that the two planks differ. 

The Democrats, for example, make as their 
basic farm premise “the right of every farm- 
er to raise and sell his products at a return 
which will give him and his family a decent 
living.” 

This flies in the face of all economics. Sup- 
pose someone decides to raise 1,000 acres of 
hedge apples. Has he a right by Government 
guarantee to sell these at a return which 
will give him and his family a decent living? 
Obviously there should be some relationship 
between production and need of that which 
is produced. 

This is implied in the Republican plank. 
It proposes to use price supports at levels 
best fitted to specific commodities in order 
to widen markets, ease production controls, 
and help achieve increased farm family in- 
come. 

The GOP program recognizes the sickness 
in the farm economy during this period of 
the production revolution. It seeks to give 
curative medicine and offers a crutch during 
the convalescent period. 

The Democratic platform accepts the dis- 
ease as incurable, prescribes medicine to 
ease the pain, and puts the farmer in a 
wheelchair forever to be pushed wherever 
and whenever the Government wishes to 
push him. 
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REWARDS OF COWARDICE 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ArEnps] may extend 
his remarks in the body of the RECORD 
and may include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? ô 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
Iam inserting in the Record an editorial 
entitled “Rewards of Cowardice,” writ- 
ten by John J. Lacey which appeared in 
the August issue of the Illinois Farm 
Bureau magazine, Record. 

The editorial raises a very pertinent 
question: Are we who are privileged to 
be elected to Congress men of courage 
or are we cowards? 

We know that the most important 
factor for the stability and security of 
our country is fiscal responsibility. We 
know that the overwhelming national 
debt has depreciated the value of our 
people’s hard earned dollars. We know 
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that our people are overburdened with 
taxes. 

While we know this, do we have the 
courage to do what we know should be 
done? Or are we political cowards? 
Are we so cowardly that we cannot re- 
sist the political pressures for new 
spending programs and the enlargement 
of existing programs at increased ex- 
penditures? Are our own political for- 
tunes as Members of Congress more 
important than the fortunes of our 
country? 

Let us be men of courage. Let us 
work together for a stable dollar and a 
reduction of the national debt in the 
hope that the day may soon come that 
we can also reduce taxes. 

REWARDS OF COWARDICE 
(By John J. Lacey) 

There was a time in this country, long 
ago, when we elected men to public office 
for their courage; today too many politicians 
reach office because of their cowardice. 

Those who deplore the deterioration of 
standards in political life from the high level 
that prevailed when our Nation was young 
can find the main reason for this unhappy 
situation in that one fact. 

A glaring example is the eagerness of Con- 
gressmen to vote to override President 
Eisenhower’s veto of the bill raising the pay 
of Federal employees. 

The salary increases, particularly in the 
case of postal workers, may have been justi- 
fied. Where Congress showed its yellow 
streak was in its refusal to provide the tax 
money to pay the higher wages. 

The administration itself had a wonderful 
opportunity to strike a telling blow for fiscal 
soundness by insisting that any postal salary 
boosts be tied to a bill raising postal rates. 
Nobody can say surely that such strategy 
would have been successful; but it is quite 
likely that it would have had a lot of sup- 
port. Certainly it would have been worth 
the effort, even from the olitical angle. 

The administration should have taken cour- 
age from the way the people so wholeheart- 
ediy backed the President in his great and 
successful fight for a balanced budget in 
fiscal 1960. But, this is an election year. 

How many men can you remember in the 
past 30 years who campaigned for election on 
a platform of reduced Federal spending and 
a balanced budget and who backed up their 
campaign promises with effective action after 
they had been elected? I mean to include 
candidates for the Presidency in this list. 

We are a tolerant people. We have already 
permitted our public servants to degrade 
our currency, little by little, until it now has 
less than half the purchasing power it had 
only 20 years ago. 

The irony—and the tragedy of the situa- 
tion—is that the unbalanced budgets that 
have been the biggest factor degrading our 
currency have been largely the result of 
measures which our lawmakers piously as- 
sured us were for the purpose of “meeting 
human needs.” Many of them, in defending 
their actions, said that they “put people 
ahead of money.” É 

Such glib rationalizations fall to the 
ground when the evils of the resulting infla- 
tion fall heaviest on the very people the 
politicians claimed they were helping. Then 
the lawmakers, always out to help, use the 
reduced buying power of the dollar as an- 
other excuse for further appropriations so 
that the beneficiaries can “keep even.” It’s 
the old process of the cat chasing its tail. 

During the past 10 years, when national 
income has soared to spectacular levels, 
there has been no concerned or serious effort 
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to start paying off the Federal debt. The 
time has not been right, say the spending 
crowd. But, if we can’t pay off some of 
the debt in boom times, when can we do it? 

The spending crowd has an answer for 
that one: Simply raise productivity by fur- 
ther Federal spending! “Operation Rathole.” 

The people have only one way out of the 
mess that has been created: To reward cour- 
age and integrity when they vote, then insist 
that no appropriation be made for public 
purposes unless the tax money is also pro- 
vided to pay the bill. 


SESQUICENTENNIAL OF THE TOWN 
OF ORANGE, MASS. 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Coxrz] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

Theré was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the town 
of Orange, Mass., is commemorating the 
sesquicentennial of its establishment as 
a town in 1810, In actuality, the district 
of Orange was founded in 1783. 

It may not seem important to discuss, 
in this age of large urban areas, the 
foundation of a comparatively small 
American city. However, size is not the 
criteria for its importance, for the vital 
contribution made to our initial struggle 
for independence looms large on our his- 
torical past. It is true, that during those 
days of revolt, the ideals and concepts 
which were to prove so influential in 
the establishment of this large and great 
Nation were nurtured in communities 
such as Orange. The history of this city 
is an integral part of our struggle for 
freedom in the War of Independence. 

In 1762, Jacob Hutchins located on the 
eastern part of a grant of land including 
325 acres, and lying on the west line of 
Athol. This grant was issued by the gen- 
eral court to Rev. Benjamin Ruggles in 
1752 and, becoming in March 1762, a 
portion of Athol was, in 1783, included 
in the district of Orange. Ezekiel Wal- 
lingford is said to have located as early 
as 1747, and was not long afterward 
killed by Indians. 

The earliest settlement near what is 
now Orange was probably that of Lewis 
Barker who took up a farm in 1791. In 
that year, the names of those who were 
settled in that community are recorded. 
To this day, descendants of these early 
settlers still reside in Orange. 

In December 1783, the district raised 
£30 to defray necessary charges, and 
in October 15, 1785, Orange was in- 
corporated as a district, having all the 
powers of a town except that of repre- 
sentation. It could vote for a repre- 
sentative only by joining another town 
and it allied itself for that purpose with 
South Warwick. In 1810, on February 24, 
the district of Orange was incorporated 
as a town with all the privileges and 
powers accorded that status under the 
laws and constitution of the Common- 
wealth. On April 2, 1810, Amos Wood- 
ward, Perley Barton, and Thomas Cobb, 
the first board of selectmen, held the first 
meeting of that body. 
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It is interesting to note that of the 
117 families settled in Orange more than 
half served in the Revolutionary War. 
One of Washington’s guards was Oliver 
Chain who settled in the new town. 

The mills first mentioned in the district 
records were Metcalf’s, Goddard's, and 
Woodward's. 

Katy, daughter of Amos Woodward, 
born February 1784, was probably the 
first person born in the district. The 
first couple married were William Cros- 
bee and Mary Higgins, in May 1784. 

Nathan Goddard and Benjamin Mayo 
were probably the first storekeepers in 
Orange; one Foster the first blacksmith; 
Paddock and Barton among the early 
doctors. David Goddard, Humphrey 
Mellen, and Benjamin Mayo are said to 
have been the first hotelkeepers. 

The first post office was established at 
what is now North Orange, in 1816. Ly- 
man Harrington was the first postmaster. 

The district, and later the town, was 
named in honor of William, Prince of 
Orange, and the first public meeting held 
under that name was held November 24, 
1783. From the early records, it is in- 
teresting to note that in 1795 Mr. Foris- 
ter, agreed in an open town meeting 
“to erect bars and to let people pass 
through his pasture in the winter sea- 
son.” In April 1795, the assessors were 
instructed to make taxes agreeable to a 
late act of the general court for intro- 
ducing the dollar and its parts for the 
money of account. 

The first school of any record was 
held in a barn in North Orange in 1793 
and its first teacher Annie Temple. 

It is recorded that the pupils sat on 
sap troughs or buckets hewn from blocks 
of wood and the teacher used a stump for 
her desk. This is, indeed, a far cry from 
the present schools in Orange. In 1780 
£30 was raised for schools and in 1781 it 
was raised to £50, which represents ap- 
proximately in today’s money $150 and 
$250, respectively. Select schools were 
opened in 1859 in which the higher 
branches were taught as well as drawing, 
painting, and music. One school was 
conducted by Misses Packard and Giles, 
and another by Mrs. Maria Eastman. 
The people of Orange supported these 
private schools. In 1877 a high school 
was built. 

Orange, too, has had its share of dis- 
asters as the tornado of 1821, the bliz- 
zard of 1888, and damage caused by an 
explosion of a barrel of gasoline in 1891. 
The floods of 1900, 1936, and 1938 caused 
considerable damage. 

In 1849 railroad service was extended 
from Fitchburg, through South Orange 
to Millers Falls. The excitement caused 
by the first trains, which ran from Mil- 
lers Falls then to Brattleboro, gathered 
people on the hills to watch them pass. 
The railroad was called the Vermont & 
Massachusetts Line. 

The first paper was the Journal of In- 
dustry, published by Lafayette Stevens 
on March 25, 1871. The first library, 
located at the rear of Horton’s jewelry 
store, opened in 1859 with 286 volumes. 
The first bank was established in 1873, 
as a private bank. In 1875 it was re- 
organized into a national bank. The 
Cooperative Bank was organized in 1888 
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and the Orange Savings Bank in 1871. 
Interestingly, the largest factory for 
steam automobiles in the world was 
established in 1896 by Grout automo- 
biles. 

I have given a brief chronology, Mr. 
Speaker, of those highlights in the his- 
tory of Orange to demonstrate its con- 
tinuous link with our great past. So, 
down to our day, the growth continues 
and the devotion to our great Nation in- 
creases. In all of our wars, Orange has 
given her sons to fight for a cause which 
traces its basic concepts and ideals to 
that of the War of Independence itself. 

Looking forward, Orange is to be the 
center of international attention in 1962. 


‘I introduced a resolution in this House 


extending an invitation to the Federa- 
tion of Aeronautique Internationale to 
hold the 1962 world parachute cham- 
pionships at Orange; indeed, an im- 
portant event in this rapidly growing 
sport throughout the world. Orange 
will be pleased to host these sportsmen 
from all over the world. 

I know that my colleagues in the Con- 
gress join me in extending to this great 
American city our congratulations on 
this their sesquicentennial. Above all, 
that we recognize its contributions to our 
noble history and that we know that 
Orange shall continue to grow, develop, 
and be a cradle of those ideals which 
represent these United States. To its 
citizens, our respectful good wishes for a 
bright and great future. 


VIOLATION OF LAW BY POST 
OFFICE OFFICIALS 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
call to the attention of the House a vio- 
lation of law and congressional intent by 
certain officials of the Post Office De- 
partment. 

I refer to section 401 of Public Law 
561, the Treasury-Post Office Appropria- 
tion Act, 1961. Section 401 reads: 

No part of any appropriation contained in 
this Act, or of the funds available for ex- 
penditure by any individual, corporation, or 
agency included in this Act, shall be used for 
publicity or propaganda purposes designed to 
support or defeat legislation proposed or 
pending before Congress. 


Flagrant violations of this section in 
various parts of the country have been 
brought to my attention. These involve 
regional: post office officials and post- 
masters, among others. They concern 
outright lobbying and propaganda activ- 
ities, which I shall detail later, designed 
to cause the defeat of H.R. 12595, now 
pending before the Senate. 

This bill, which would generally re- 
quire airmail postage for airmail service, 
passed the House July 2. 

I have written the Postmaster General 
asking whether these illegal actions have 
been taken with the knowledge of his 
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staff or by the direction of his staff. I 
have also asked what steps he is taking 
to stop these illegal activities. 

Unless the Postmaster General gives 
assurance that these illegal actions have 
been stopped once and for all, I will be 
compelled to refer this entire matter to 
the appropriate committees of Congress 
and the Department of Justice for 
further investigation. 


FOOD FOR PEACE 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Worrl may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, being from 
an agricultural area, I am personally 
familiar with the vast number of storage 
bins dotted across the landscape of the 
breadbasket area of our country wherein 
is stored America’s surplus agricultural 
abundance. 

Having visited some of the have-not 
nations of the world, I have seen thou- 
sands of undernourished children and 
adults and my heart has ached to find a 
way whereby these underfed people 
might be given a new lease on life 
through America’s agricultural produc- 
tivity. 

Early in 1959, I introduced a food-for- 
peace bill wherein I proposed that ar- 
rangements be made through the United 
Nations to accomplish this purpose. On 
two occasions, once last year and once 
this year, I made an effort to attach this 
proposal as an amendment to the Mu- 
tual Security Act. 

Much interest in food for peace has 
been generated since early 1959, and I 
am thrilled that this proposal now has 
bipartisan support. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to announce 
that today I have introduced a concur- 
rent resolution, identical to Senate Con- 
current Resolution 114, introduced in the 
Senate by Senator FULBRIGHT on August 
14, expressing the support of the Con- 
gress for a US. initiative in the United 
Nations looking toward the development 
of plans whereby all members of the 
United Nations can work through the 
United Nations system to provide sub- 
stantial quantities of available foods to 
needy peoples in member states. This 
resolution follows the principle embodied 
in my food for peace bill, and, therefore, 
I am happy to have the opportunity to 
introduce it. 

I hope that both Houses will adopt 
this resolution in this session of the 
Congress. 

The text of the resolution follows: 

Whereas the United States has an abun- 
dance of food more than adequate to meet 
the needs of its own people; and 

Whereas the peoples of many less for- 
tunate nations suffer from shortages of food, 
which cause human suffering and retard 
economic progress; and 

Whereas it is in the tradition of the United 
States and consistent with its humanitarian 
ideals to draw upon its resources to relieve 
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the suffering of needy peoples in other na- 
tions and to assist them in their efforts 
toward a better life; and 

Whereas the United States has undertaken 
a food for peace program and has joined 
with the other members of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions in supporting the freedom from hunger 
campaign; and 

Whereas the United Nations and the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations are in a position to play an im- 
portant role in the making available of food 
for needy peoples: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress of the United States supports the in- 
tention of the President of the United States 
to express at the forthcoming session of 
the General Assembly of the United Nations 
the \/illingness of the United States to con- 
tinue furnishing food to less favorably situ- 
ated peoples and also to join with other 
members of the United Nations and spe- 
clalized agencies in developing plans whereby 
all members able to do so can work through 
the United Nations system to provide, with- 
out disturbing normal markets, substantial 
quantities of available foods to needy peoples 
in member states. 


UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. RoosEvELT] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recor and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
cannot help but wonder if my colleagues 
really know what they are supporting. 
The following editorial is from the July 
25, 1960, issue of the Des Moines Register, 
which by no stretch of the imagination, 
can be attacked as being in any way pro- 
Sesame The editorial speaks for it- 
self. 


If there is an explanation of the facts 
set forth, the House deserves to receive it. 


Un-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


Richard Arens, staff director of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, gave 
an astounding speech in Des Moines before 
the National Conference of Police Associa- 
tions. It reinforced our belief that this com- 
mittee, which is now headed by Representa- 
tive Francis E. Waiter, Democrat of Penn- 
Sylvania, should be abolished and whatever 
useful duties it performs turned over to 
the House Judiciary Committee. 

Arens said that President Eisenhower's 
patriotism was somewhat questionable be- 
cause Mr. Eisenhower introduced his grand- 
children to Nikita Khrushchev. 

He said it was “morally wrong” to invite 
Khrushchev to the United States last fall 
and Iowans lacked guts because they did 
not question Khrushchey about the famine 
in the Ukraine. 

He said a Communist-dominated union 
controlled the telephone lines out of the 
Pentagon and attacked the administration 
for doing nothing about this. 

He was angry because, he said, there were 
109 employees now in the State Department 
who had been fired previously as security 
risks. 

He was critical of the Supreme Court 
for its opinions in several security and pass- 
port cases which upheld the rights of indi- 
viduals against arbitrary Government rul- 


ings. 
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He said the activities of the U.S. Infor- 
mation Service were appalling. He said the 
American Association of University Profes- 
sors was not to be trusted. He also said 
editors of some newspapers which have been 
critical of his committee were not to be 
trusted. 

Arens’ suspicions, fears and undocu- 
mented charges would not be worthy of men- 
tion if they represented only his personal 
viewpoint. But unfortunately this isn’t the 
case. This is the approach which the Un- 
American Activities Committee has taken 
generally in its investigation of subversive 
activities. 

It subscribes to what Arens told the law 
enforcement officials: “The leaders of this 
country—both Republicans and Democrats— 
with a few exceptions still do not recognize 
communism as communism and a Commu- 
nist as a Communist.” 

The committee seems to think that any- 
one who criticizes its method of operation 
is a Communist or a Communist dupe. It 
is suspicious of individuals or organizations 
that happen to be in agreement with the 
Communist position on any question, re- 
gardless of the merits of the issue. It sup- 
ports the view, for example, that the Na- 
tional Council of Churches is a suspect 
organization. 

The committee acts, as a Member of Con- 
gress pointed out recently, as a “roving po- 
lice and prosecuting agency.” And also 
as a court, without the fairness and im- 
partiality of courts. It attempts to punish 
people, whom it decides under its own pe- 
cullar standards are un-American, by in- 
timidation and exposure. It shows little 
or no respect for constitutional rights of 
free speech, freedom of assembly or due 
process of law. 

We hope the law enforcement officers 
after hearing Arens’ message, didn’t re- 
turn home convinced that every organiza- 
tion which speaks out for human rights is 
subversive, or start looking for Communists 
under every bed. 

We trust that the officers have a better 
understanding of the American way of life 
than Arens. They should know that pro- 
tecting the United States against subver- 
sion is not the job of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. The Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and other professional 
counterespionage agencies are charged with 
this responsibility. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities 
engages in un-American activities itself. 


RESULTS OF QUESTIONNAIRES IN- 
DICATE ACTION ON FEDERAL AID 
TO EDUCATION LEGISLATION 
SHOULD WAIT 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, according 
to the Democratic congressional leader- 
ship, one of the must bills for action in 
the final days of this reconvened session 
of the 86th Congress is Federal aid to 
education. 

The Senate has passed a bill providing 
$1,800 million over 2 years for school 
construction and teachers’ salaries. 
The House has passed a bill authorizing 
$1,300 million over 4 years for construc- 
tion only. 7 

President Eisenhower has urged Fed- 
eral assistance in the construction of 
facilities for colleges, universities, and 
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elementary and secondary schools. The 
President has made it clear, however, he 
will not accept a school bill unless it 
meets the firm rules he feels essential. 
Let us clearly understand he favors a 
temporary construction subsidy only and 
opposes aid for paying teachers’ salaries 
because that would mean permanent 
Federal intervention in the public 
schools. 

The House-passed bill fails to meet 
one of the White House specifications; 
namely, the limiting of Federal aid to 
those school districts which are in 
need—in other words, the authorizing 
of funds only to those which lack ade- 
quate classrooms and are capable of 
demonstrating their inability to finance 
the construction of more school build- 
ings. 

I did not vote for this House school 
construction bill because it provided aid 
regardless of financial need and this vio- 
lated the only real argument for Federal 
aid which should be given only to States 
that can demonstrate they are unable, 
due to lack of local funds, to maintain 
an adequate school system. 

In my State of Washington the State 
gives aid for school building construc- 
tion to a school district only after a 
careful study shows it is unable to pro- 
vide adequate funds itself. The State 
aid in districts will vary from zero to 90 
percent and I am told this plan has 
worked splendidly and has been given 
overwhelming support by our State leg- 
islature because the standards set up 
make it easy to operate. 

In the congressional district I have 
the honor to represent, I recently dis- 
tributed a questionnaire dealing with 
Federal aid to schools. This was sent to 
residents who live in a very fast growing 
area east of Seattle and Lake Washing- 
ton in what is known as the Bellevue, 
Kirkland, and Bothell postal districts. 

The replies from this questionnaire 
indicated 56 percent of the people fa- 
vored Federal aid for school construction. 

On the other hand, 71 percent op- 
posed Federal aid to pay teachers’ sal- 
aries. 

Comments accompanying the replies 
gave evidence of an overwhelming belief 
that the strength of the American school 
system rests on its local support and 
administration. 

Mr. Speaker, the majority of the 
American people know that when the 
Federal Government grants a general 
plan for school aid to States regardless 
of needs, local responsibility and interest 
is bound to diminish. That would spell 
Federal domination and a dangerous 
threat of centralized control. By such 


means it would be possible to condition 


the minds of young Americans for 
statism of one form or another. To pre- 
serve individualism and personal free- 
dom, local responsibility of education 
must continue. 

Last week a letter reached my desk 
from the National Education Associa- 
tion. It regretted that the Republican 
platform adopted at the recent conven- 
tion in Chicago did not promise Federal 
aid for teachers’ salaries, such as is 
contained in the Democratic platform. 
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The NEA is for aid for salaries and 
for permanent Federal aid to schools. I 
think this organization is wrong and 
most assuredly its thinking is contrary 
to the opinion of the people of my con- 
gressional district as regarding salaries. 

My questionnaire had one question 
asking for a “yes” or “no” as to whether 
or not each citizen favored Federal aid 
for school construction. A second ques- 
tion asked for a “yes” or “no” on 
whether he or she favored Federal aid 
for school construction and teachers’ 
salaries. These were sent to persons 
whose names appeared in local telephone 
directories. 

My purpose in taking this poll in this 
fast growing residential and shopping 
area, where extra school taxes and levies 
have been regularly necessary, was to 
compare what pressure groups advocate 
with grass-roots opinion. 

In this instance, I found the National 
Education Association did not reflect the 
majority thinking of my constituents. 
A majority of the people support tempo- 
rary Federal aid for school construction 
where localities cannot meet the need 
themselves. The people, however, firm- 
ly believe in local responsibility and 
oppose aid for teachers’ salaries or any 
Federal aid without a showing of actual 
need. 

The position of the Republican Party 
platform is well taken in limiting Federal 
school aid to construction and then only 
on a basis of retaining local school man- 
agement and demonstrated need for 
additional help. 

If this school issue is taken to the 
American people, general Federal aid will 
not have their support. Meanwhile, 
neither the House- nor Senate-passed 
bills, nor any legislation that fails to 
meet President Eisenhower's specifica- 
tions, should be enacted into law. Ac- 
tion on an education bill should wait. 


QUESTIONNAIRE SHOWS WIDE DI- 
VISION IN PUBLIC THINKING ON 
MEDICAL AID FOR AGED 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress has reconvened. The House has 
spent a fruitless and frustrating week 
doing nothing. The Senate is in the 
process of catching up with us. From 
now on let the membership forget parti- 
san politics and the forthcoming elec- 
tions. The best thing for the Nation 
would be for us to wind up essential 
business and go home. 

The Democratic leadership has de- 
clared that before adjournment we must 
pass certain bills. One of these “must” 
measures on which it places a high prior- 
ity is legislation to provide medical aid 
for the aged. The House passed a bill 
providing for a State-option health 
benefits program for the aged, which 
represents the conservative Republi- 
can position. The American Medi- 
cal Association supports this kind of 
plan. Under it, eligibles could partici- 
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pate or provide their own protection with 
private insurers. The liberal labor 
group views this measure as inadequate 
and the Democratic platform has com- 
mitted that party to fight for legisla- 
tion resembling the Forand bill. 

The main issue here is whether bene- 
fits should be linked to the social secu- 
rity system by increasing payroll taxes 
as the Democrats propose, or whether 
there will be a program of matching Fed- 
eral-State grants, as President Eisen- 
hower has recommended. 

The discussion of medical care for the 
aged has produced violent controversy 
both in and out of Congress. Physicians 
generally are most fearful that any pro- 
grams will lead to socialized medicine. 
The Republican administration has 
taken the position that any legislation 
passed should provide for a voluntary 
health program so that those who wish 
to take one of the many hospital plans 
available may do so. Also, President 
Eisenhower has taken the position that 
individuals should exert some financial 
effort toward meeting their health needs 
of future years. He also believes that 
the county and State should control and 
participate financially in any Govern- 
ment-sponsored program, with the Gov- 
ernment providing a generous share. On 
the other hand, the Forand bill proposes 
that the medical care plan be handled by 
the social security system and that 
everyone start paying immediately re- 
gardless of age. This of course would 
mean that out of the 16 million persons 
over 65 today, 4 million not covered by 
social security laws would receive no 
protection. 

Social-security payments under pres- 
ent law will take 9 percent of all wages 
by 1969. The Forand type measure 
would require withholding taxes so that 
every worker would contribute almost 30 
percent of his earnings to the Govern- 
ment when including income tax deduc- 
tions. 

The provisions of the House-passed bill 
are for a Federal-State plan to take care 
of those who cannot afford their own 
medical care and while the Senate com- 
mittee did not report a Forand type of 
bill, the Democratic Senate leaders are 
committed to fight for that kind of legis- 
lation. 

Like other Members, Mr. Speaker, I 
have received a great deal of mail and of 
course pressure-group organizations 
have been very active. When the House 
passed the moderate State-option health 
plan recently, because of a conflict of 
interest on account of my association 
with a private health insurance com- 
pany, I followed the rules of the House 
and voted “present.” However, my per- 
sonal responsibility did not cease there 
and I was constrained to determine the 
opinions of my constituents. 

In March of this year, I sent out a 
questionnaire in which I asked the fol- 
lowing question: “Are you in favor of 
amending the Social Security Act to in- 
clude medical expenses, the increased 
cost to be paid by employees and em- 
ployers?” The response showed 51.8 
percent in favor and 48.2 oppOSed. 

In July to get a fresh insight I sent out 
a second questionnaire. This was sent 
to 10,000 residents in my congressional 
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district who reside in and about the 
Bothell, Kirkland, and Bellevue areas. 
The inquiries were addressed to names 
found in the respective telephone direc- 
tories of those cities. 

The questionnaire stated that Congress 
was meeting again to complete its un- 
finished business and that in the final 
session consideration would be given to 
Federal medical aid for the aged. I 
asked for “yes” or “no” answers to two 
questions: “Do you favor a moderate 
State-option plan?” and “Do you favor 
including medical protection under social 
security?” 

Of the replies received, 54 were 
marked “yes” as favorable to the mod- 
erate State-option plan and also the 
plan under social security, indicating 
that these individuals favor Federal leg- 
islation of either nature. Adding these 
54 to each of the two classifications re- 
sulted in 356 replies favorable to a plan 
under expanded social security and 303 
favorable to the moderate State-option 
plan. Question marks in this latter 
classification indicated some who an- 
swered lacked information as to this lat- 
ter program; 338 replies opposed both 
of the plans. 

Thus, based on this survey of my con- 
gressional district, it would seem, Mr. 
Speaker, that public opinion is divided 
and certainly the comments included 
in my questionnaires show there are 
strong opinions on both sides of the 
issue. My concern is as to whether in 
these last few days of the 86th Congress, 
and with the elections very much in the 
minds of the Members, we should not 
delay this controversial matter. After 
all, there is a White House conference 
on problems of aging scheduled for next 
January. 

I think we have plenty of facts, but 
I wonder if they have been fully 
weighed. Why not give public opinion 
a chance to jell and work its will. It 
seems obvious that the details of the 
House-passed bill are not generally 
known and by the same token, while the 
Forand bill by title has had strong sup- 
port, its provisions certainly are not 
widely understood except in general 
terms. The fact that it discriminates 
against 4 million senior citizens and 
leaves them out completely, it seems to 
me, calls for a reevaluation. 

Mr. Speaker, in this session we should 
act only on essential bills, such as ap- 
propriations, and close up shop, go home 
and discuss issues like medical plans for 
the aged with our constituents. Then 
next year, when the Congress is not 
under such pressure, the debate could 
be carried on under conditions more 
conducive to good legislation. 


UNITED NATIONS GENERAL ASSEM- 

BLY RESOLUTIONS ON HUNGARY 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN] is rec- 
ognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, October 
23 of this year will mark the fourth 
anniversary of the start of the Hun- 
garian freedom revolution. 
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November 4 of this year will mark the 
fourth anniversary of the cruel Russian 
aggression against the Hungarian people 
which robbed them of their newly won 
freedom and national independence. 

This November and December will also 
mark the fourth anniversary of the en- 
actment of a series of United Nations 
General Assembly resolutions on Hun- 
gary which, first, condemned the Rus- 
sian aggression against Hungary; and, 
second, called for the immediate with- 
drawal of all Russian military, political, 
and economic elements from Hungarian 
soil. 

The most significant resolution passed 
was that of December 12, 1956, because 
it summarized actions taken on prior 
resolutions and therefore represents the 
concerted action of the overwhelming 
majority of the member nations of the 
YJnited Nations on this historic question. 
It is significant to note, in this connec- 
tion, that the vote taken on this resolu- 
tion in the General Assembly on Decem- 
ber 12, 1956, was 55 to 8. Only the Rus- 
sians and the quisling regimes they have 
imposed upon the captive nations voted 
against this resolution. 

These are important and meaningful 
anniversary dates. All the world knows 
and will never forget the inspiring ac- 
tions taken by the Hungarian people, 
beginning on the afternoon of October 
23, 1956, when they made their all-out 
bid for freedom and national independ- 
ence. Since 1948 the Hungarian people 
have been under the ruthless and heart- 
less control of a regime imposed by the 
Russian Communists except for the 5 
days of freedom they won in 1956. The 
Russians, following the end of hostilities 
in Europe, had permitted a national 
election in Hungary in which non-Com- 
munist parties could put up a slate of 
candidates. These elections were by no 
means free, becaue the Russian Army 
in occupation of Hungary harassed the 
non-Communist parties and their can- 
didates while providing every possible 
support for the Communist Party and its 
candidates. Nevertheless, the Hungar- 
ian people, by an overwhelming major- 
ity, decided that the Smallholders 
Party—a thoroughly democratic voice of 
the Hungarian people—should govern 
their affairs. The Russians refused to 
accept the majority voice of the Hun- 
garian people and destroyed self-gov- 
ernment in Hungary within 10 months 
after those national elections. A Com- 
munist regime, headed by one notorious 
Rakosi, was put in power by the Rus- 
sians. This situation prevailed from 
1948 up to the outbreak of the freedom 
revolution. During this 8-year period 
the Hungarian people had experienced 
such exploitation, degradation, and in- 
justice that the nation had reached a 
breaking point. This accounted for the 
spontaneous freedom revolution which 
broke out on the afternoon of October 
23, 1956. 

History records the Hungarian people, 
without one bit of support or encour- 
agement from the United States or 
other nations of the free world, drove 
the Russian occupier from their beloved 
homeland. This they did by sheer cour- 
age and the thoroughly aroused wrath 
of all the Hungarian people—from teen- 
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age children to aged grandmothers. So 
determined were the Hungarian people 
to rewin their freedom and national in- 
dependence, no matter what the sacri- 
fice to them, that by October 28, five 
days after the revolutionary started— 
the Hungarian people were in control of 
their own affairs and once again mas- 
ters of their destiny. A revolutionary 
committee was established which began 
the rebuilding of their national culture, 
economy, and free way of life. Free- 
dom-loving people the world over were 
inspired by this great victory won by 
the people of Hungary. The myth of 
invincibility which had been built up 
around the Red army was shattered and 
broken beyond repair. No longer were 
the Russian Communists the symbol of 
the wave of the future. In all the other 
captive non-Russian nations behind the 
Iron Curtain the cause of human free- 
dom received a powerful stimulant. 
Hopes ran high among the other captive 
people that soon they too would be rid 
of the oppressive and degrading Russian 
yoke. 

The revolutionary committee which 
governed Hungary during its 5 days of 
freedom and independence proclaimed 
the neutrality of Hungary, the with- 
drawal of Hungary from the Warsaw 
Military Pact, called upon the United 
Nations to recognize the new freedom 
status which applied in Hungary, and 
to give formal recognition to this status 
through appropriate action in the 
United Nations. 

Then, early in the morning of Novem- 
ber 4, 1946, the imperial Red army re- 
invaded Hungary. This new aggression 
against the Hungarian people repre- 
sented a full-scale Russian military op- 
eration against the Hungarian people. 
The conscience of all civilized mankind 
was shocked by this ruthless, inhuman, 
and criminal action taken by the im- 
perial Red army against the Hungarian 
people in violation of the spirit of inter- 
national law and the letter of the 
United Nations Charter, killing many 
thousands of loyal Hungarians and rob- 
bing all the Hungarian people of their 
hard-won liberty, freedom, and national 
independence. 

This criminal action of the imperial 
Russian Army against the Hungarian 
people caused a worldwide reaction by 
the common man, demanding that jus- 
tice be done for the Hungarian people. 
At that time the United Nations Se- 
curity Council and General Assembly 
were in session. The agenda was taken 
up with consideration of the so-called 
crisis in Suez. Preoccupied with the 
Suez crisis, the Security Council delayed 
action on the urgent pleas of the revolu- 
tionary government in Hungary until 
after the imperial Red army had re- 
invaded that country. It was not until 
the shocked conscience of the world 
cried out for action on the Hungarian 
case that the U.S. representative 
joined with others to introduce a 
resolution in the Security Council which 
would permit consideration of the Hun- 
garian case by the General Assembly. 
As the full truth of the criminal Rus- 
sian actions in Hungary began to reach 
the news media of the free world, the 
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demands for action in the United 
Nations reached a pitch which could not 
be denied. Then, and only then, was 
the case moved to the General Assembly 
for action. A series of resolutions were 
then adopted by an overwhelming vote. 
The most significant action taken by the 
United Nations General Assembly was 
that of December 12, 1956, which sum- 
marized the actions taken hitherto in 
the General Assembly, crystallized the 
case against the imperial Russian Army 
and in support of the human rights of 
the people of Hungary. 

Now, 4 years later, one of the great 
questions confronting the American 
people and all freedom-loving people is 
this: What has been done to cause the 
Russians to conform with the standing 
General Assembly resolutions on Hun- 
gary? The answer to that question can 
be put very quickly and simply. The 
United Nations has not taken a single 
action against the Russians since the 
Hungarian revolution. It has confined 
itself to eloquent words of protest and 
nothing more. This is a dismal record. 
It is a record which defies the pleas for 
action expressed by the common man 
the world over. It is, in every sense of 
the word, a victory for the Russian im- 
perialists because they have demon- 
strated it is possible for them to launch 
military aggression against a newly in- 
dependent nation and to go unpunished 
for such aggression. 

We have witnessed within the past few 
days the Congo crisis, a situation in 
which the Russian imperialists forced 
the United Nations to take action against 
the Belgian nation under the clear threat 
that unless the United Nations acted to 
intervene in the Congo, the Russians 
would take unilateral action. The 
United Nations Forces thus went into the 
Congo under the direct threat that un- 
less they did so, the military forces of 
Russian imperial communism would in- 
tervene in the Congo crisis. Whata con- 
trast this is to the dismal failure of the 
United Nations to take affirmative action 
in support of its standing resolutions on 
Hungary. If this shameful record is al- 
lowed to stand, the people of the world, 
including the Russian leaders, can draw 
no other conclusion but the following: 

That the willingness to undertake the 
risks of applying force on a unilateral 
basis by one of the great powers is the 
only means of enforcing the collective 
will of the United Nations. While such 
action is a clear and obvious violation of 
the spirit and letter of the United Na- 
tions Charter, it is, nevertheless, a prac- 
tical lesson in international politics and 
one which has brought significant re- 
turns for the cause of imperial Russian 
communism. Now the question before 
the people of the United States is 
whether this record—this shameful rec- 
ord—will be allowed to stand unchal- 
lenged and thus become a precedent for 
the settlement of future disputes in the 
United Nations. 

It should be obvious that if we allow 
this record to stand the Russian leaders 
will regard it as an open invitation to 
become more aggressive and more pro- 
vocative in using the United Nations 
as an instrument to advance their plan 
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of world conquest. The end result will 
be either the Russians will win the strug- 
gle for the world by their demonstrated 
willingness to use force to attain their ob- 
jectives, or we will drift into a situation 
in which war—that is a hot war—will 
become inescapable. This we must not 
permit to happen. 

What recourse do we have in this sit- 
uation which demands immediate deci- 
sion and positive action? 

In seeking the answer to this question, 
I have examined the Charter of the 
United Nations and consulted with au- 
thorities on the charter, including the 
Department of State, to determine what 
sanctions can be applied against the Rus- 
sians for their persistent, adamant, pro- 
vocative, and contemptuous disregard for 
the United Nations standing resolutions 
on Hungary. I am advised that the most 
powerful sanction within the command 
of the United Nations is that of member- 
ship in that body. By that I mean the 
suspension or expulsion of a member na- 
tion which persistently has violated the 
letter of the charter and which stands in 
defiance of the expressed will of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 
The charter provides, under article 6, 
that any member of the United Nations 
which persistently violates the principles 
contained in the present charter may be 
expelled from the organization. Article 
18 of the charter provides that suspen- 
sion of the rights and privileges of mem- 
bership and the expulsion of members 
requires a two-thirds majority of the 
members of the General Assembly pres- 
ent and voting. Article 12 provides that 
the General Assembly shall not act upon 
any dispute or situation while the Se- 
curity Council is acting on it unless the 
Security Council so requests. The char- 
ter is not clear nor is there a procedural 
precedent to guide us on whether the 
General Assembly can take up directly a 
question of membership leading to sus- 
pension or expulsion of a member nation. 
Of one thing Iam certain. That is, while 
the Russians do have the power of veto 
in the Security Council, they cannot, 
under established procedures, prevent a 
question involving continuing aggression 
by them from being presented to the 
General Assembly for consideration. 
The continued, flagrant, adamant, ca- 
pricious, and provocative refusal by the 
Russians to abide by the General As- 
sembly resolution on Hungary enacted 
on December 12, 1956, is a clear threat 
to international peace and security. My 
opinion is that the “uniting for peace” 
precedent in the United Nations would 
prevail on this question. 

The question of procedure in the 
United Nations is not the concern of 
Congress. It is the concern of the execu- 
tive branch of Government, and more 
particularly the Department of State. 
Therefore, it is not for Congress to argue 
the intricacies of the U.N. Charter, or to 
speculate on what can or cannot be done 
from a procedural point of view, or to 
tell the executive branch how to accom- 
plish a political objective in that organi- 
zation. However, I believe it is quite 
proper and in this case most appropriate 
for Congress to express its concern over 
the persistent, adamant, provicative, 
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and contemptuous violations of the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations Charter by 
the Soviet Union and to call for political 
action to remedy this dangerous state of 
affairs. 

If it develops that the United Nations 
is powerless to rid itself of a member 
which refuses to honor its obligations 
under the charter, then the issue will 
be clear. As matters now stand the is- 
sue is both unclear and untested. Ad- 
visory opinions are no test of a given 
situation and can be used to avert action 
where action is clearly called for. If, as 
some people fear, the Russians are in 
the U.N. to stay and there is nothing we 
can do to prevent them from using that 
organization to preserve and extend 
their empire, the American people are 
entitled to know that this situation 
exists. Certain knowledge that this is 
an established fact will point the way 
for clear and realistic thinking on the 
course we must pursue, as a nation, if we 
are to avert war or peaceful surrender of 
freedom’s cause. We can establish that 
certain knowledge only through a 
formal, full scale test of the issue during 
the forthcoming session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. 

Therefore, I propose that the time has 
arrived for a test on whether a member 
of the United Nations, in this case the 
Soviet Union, will be permitted to con- 
tinue its membership while persistently 
violating the letter and spirit of the 
Charter of the United Netions. Allow 
me to assure you that there can be no 
reasonable question about the persistent 
violation of the Charter by the Soviet 
Union. For those who may have doubts 
on this question, I refer them to the re- 
port presented to the General Assembly 
by the Special United Nations Commit- 
tee on Hungary under date of September 
14, 1957, which was adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly by a vote of 60 to 10. Let 
me just cite to you a few of the findings 
of that United Nations committee. I 
list them from the official report of the 
Committee as follows: 

(a) The Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, in violation of the Charter of the United 
Nations, has deprived Hungary of its liberty 
and political independence and the Hun- 
garian people of the exercise of their funda- 
mental human rights; 

(b) The present Hungarian regime has 
been imposed on the Hungarian people by 
the armed intervention of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics; 

(c) The Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics has carried out mass deportations of 
Hungarian citizens to the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics; 

(d) The Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics has violated its obligations under the 
Geneva Convention of 1949; 

(e) The present authorities in Hungary 
have violated the human rights and freedoms 
granted by the Treaty of Peace with Hun- 
gary. 

The question before us is whether the 
United States, as a permanent member 
of the Security Council, and as the leader 
of the cause of human freedom, is pre- 
pared for a showdown with the Rus- 
sians on the question as to whether they 
shall be permitted to remain in the 
United Nations when the United Nations 
itself has condemned the Russians over 
and over again for persistent violations 
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of the letter and spirit of the Charter 
of the United Nations. 

Moreover the Russians have ada- 
mantly and persistently refused to abide 
by the provisions of the General As- 
sembly resolution on Hungary, and have 
shown a contemptuous and dangerous 
disregard for its meaning. Here let me 
cite you verbatim what Chou En-lai, 
leader of the Red Chinese, had to say 
about the United Nations, its concern 
for Hungary, and the failure of the 
United Nations to cause the Russians to 
abide by the finding and direction of the 
overwhelming majority of the members 
of that body. Here is what Chou En- 
lai said: 

The Hungarian people, with the friendly 
internationalist help of the Soviet Union, 
crushed the forces of the counterrevolu- 
tion. The Western states made a big noise 
about the Hungarian events, they made a 
big thing of the Hungarian problem and 
brought it before the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. And what was the 
result? The noise subsided slowly. (As 
reported in Nepszabadsag, February 9, 1958.) 


Chou En-lai said, “The noise sub- 
sided slowly.” What Chou En-lai really 
means is that the United Nations is im- 
potent to act unless the Soviet Union 
forces it to act. This stands as a chal- 
lenge to American leadership, a chal- 
lenge to all of us on the question of 
whether we believe the mere survival of 
the United Nations is more important 
than human rights and justice in the 
world. 

In recent months a number of Ameri- 
cans who are frequently reported in the 
news have been calling for the rule of 
world law as the answer to the perplex- 
ing problems of our times. They have 
overemphasized the prospects of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice in pursuit 
of this worthy aim. These advocates 
seem to overlook the hard fact that the 
United Nations is an international or- 
ganization with a charter based on the 
rule of law in international affairs. 
Membership in the United Nations, 
like membership in any organization, in- 
cluding the International Court of Jus- 
tice, involves adherence to its basic rules 
and to the decisions of the majority of 
the members therein. A beginning in 
the use of law as a force in world order 
must be made somewhere and the logical 
place is the United Nations. The logical 
case is Hungary—including the many 
standing General Assembly resolutions 
summarized by the action taken on De- 
cember 12, 1956. If the United Nations 
continues to allow the Russians to stand 
in defiance of its solemn resolutions, its 
authority as a world organization will 
be permanently impaired and the cause 
of law as a force in the world order will 
be destroyed. 

The record shows that the United Na- 
tions has not taken a single action 
against the Russian Communists since 
the Hungarian Revolution. It has, as I 
have said, confined itself to eloquent 
words alone. Or as Chou En-lai puts 
it—a big noise and no action. The time 
has arrived for action. This action must 
be initiated and unequivocally supported 
by the American Ambassador to the 
United Nations. The action called for 
is very simply put. The Russian imperi- 
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alists must be required to abide by the 
General Assembly resolutions on Hun- 
gary or be expelled from membership in 
that body. A definite date must be fixed 
for withdrawal of all Russian military, 
economic, and political elements to in- 
sure against the Russians talking this 
action into inaction. If the Russians fail 
to abide within the time limit set, they 
must automatically be expelled from 
membership in the United Nations. It 
is time that Congress, representing the 
will of the American people, expressed 
itself clearly and unequivocally on this 
all important question. 

I have therefore introduced today 
House Concurrent Resolution 716, ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that 
the American Ambassador to the United 
Nations be instructed by the President 
of the United States to take immediate 
action to cause the Soviet Union to 
forthwith abide by the full provisions of 
the standing resolution on Hungary, in- 
cluding a set time limit for the with- 
drawal of all Russian military, economic, 
and political elements from Hungary 
under United Nations supervision, or be 
expelled from membership in the United 
Nations. 

I should like to point out that the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations is 
scheduled to convene on September 20 of 
this year. I am informed that the De- 
partment of State and the American Am- 
bassador to the United Nations are pres- 
ently preparing for that forthcoming 
session. I urge enactment of the resolu- 
tion which I have introduced today in 
order to give positive direction and prac- 
tical purpose to the American delegation 
for the forthcoming General Assembly of 
the United Nations. 

During the week of July 17 through 23 
of this year, the people of the United 
States observed officially Captive Nations 
Week in conformity with Public Law 
86-90. During that week leading Ameri- 
cans in all parts of the country pledged 
their unwavering support to the cause of 
all captive nations as defined in that law. 
Hungary stands as a symbol of the cause 
of all the captive nations, As Hungary 
goes, also go all the captive nations in 
terms of human rights, in terms of self- 
determination, in terms of self-govern- 
ment, in terms of a new world order 
based upon justice for all nations and all 
people. The United Nations was organ- 
ized as an international instrument to 
secure justice for all nations and all peo- 
ple, The resolution which I have intro- 
duced today will afford Members of Con- 
gress an opportunity to express the sin- 
cerity of our national purpose in making 
the United Nations an effective instru- 
ment to this end. 

The able and distinguished Member 
from Michigan [Mr. BENTLEY] is cospon- 
soring this resolution, having introduced 
an identical one. 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. TOLL. I take this opportunity, 
Mr. Speaker, to commend the gentleman 
from Ohio for his interesting and timely 
presentation on the subject of the valiant 
and courageous Hungarians. 
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I thank the gentle- 


Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the gentleman from Ohio for call- 
ing this very important matter to the 
attention of the House, and I wish to an- 
nounce I am happy to join in cosponsor- 
ship of his concurrent resolution. 

I would like to point out to the gentle- 
man that Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge, our Ambassador to the United 
Nations, has already announced his in- 
tention of having the Hungarian matter 
placed upon the agenda of the forth- 
coming session of the General Assembly 
to take place in New York next month. 
Owing to the fact that the Special Rep- 
resentative of the United Nations on the 
Hungarian question—I believe his name 
is Sir Leslie Monroe of New Zealand—has 
been unable to obtain any cooperation or 
indeed any evidence of it either from 
the Soviet Government or the present 
Hungarian regime. As I say, Ambassa- 
dor Lodge indicated his belief that this 
subject is a matter for the General As- 
sembly to take up at the forthcoming 
General Session. 

I should like to point out one thing to 
the gentleman, if I might, and that is 
that the responsibility of this Govern- 
ment to press for action in the United 
Nations on the Hungarian question is 
twofold, first, as a leading member of 
the United Nations and, of course, leader 
of the free world, we naturally have an 
obligation both legal and moral to see 
that the edicts, the resolutions, of the 
United Nations are enforced wherever 
possible; but we also have another obli- 
gation which the gentleman mentioned 
but did not emphasize in his very fine 
remarks, and that is that we together 
with the United Kingdom and the Soviet 
Union cannot close our eyes to what has 
happened since the Hungarian Peace 
Treaty of 1947 which guaranteed the es- 
tablishment and preservation of the 
basic human rights and freedoms in 
Hungary as well as in the pro-Axis sat- 
ellites of Romania and Bulgaria. We all 
have seen, I think, overwhelming proof 
that such freedoms and rights no longer 
exist in Hungary or in Rumania or in 
Bulgaria, for that matter. 

As I say, as leader of the free world 
we have at least the moral obligation to 
raise this question in the United Nations, 
as Ambassador Lodge has announced our 
intention of doing. 

I thank the gentleman for letting me 
make these remarks. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I thank the gentle- 
man from Michigan for the very con- 
structive contribution he has made. I 
merely wish to point out, however, that 
five times already the subject of Hungary 
has been presented to the General As- 
sembly, but the only result has been 
eloquent words and no action. But if 
this Congress goes on record expressing 
the political judgment that the time has 


come for action, action which will result 


in the Russians conforming with the 
standing United Nations resolution on 
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Hungary or cause themselves to be ex- 
pelled from membership in the United 
Nations, then, and only then will we 
be facing up to the reality of this situa- 
tion. It is timely to point out that 
Andrei A. Gromyko, the Russian Foreign 
Minister, is now insisting that the U-2 
and RB-47 plane incidents, created by 
the Russians, be put on the United 
Nations General Assembly agenda for 
debate with the expressed purpose of 
branding the United States as guilty of 
“aggressive actions which constituted a 
menace to general peace.” 

Mr. BENTLEY. I completely agree in 
the gentleman’s belief that the Congress 
should express itself, and as I say, that 
is why I join the gentleman as co- 
sponsor of his resolution. 

With regard to putting teeth into the 
resolution there is, of course, a question 
in my mind as to whether or not the 
United Nations charter empowers the 
General Assembly to put teeth into any 
of its resolutions. If I remember the 
United Nations charter correctly, I be- 
lieve the General Assembly is pretty 
much limited to its power of merely 
passing resolutions of strong moral con- 
demnation which, of course, they have 
already done. The only body of the 
United Nations that could take action in 
any effective sense is the Security Coun- 
cil where, unfortunately, the Soviet 
Union exercises the veto power. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. That may or may not 
be true and certainly the question as to 
the power of the General Assembly to 
cause expulsion of a member has not 
been tested, nor have the procedures in 
the Security Council been tested for ex- 
pulsion of a member, including the 
Soviet Union, which flagrantly violates 
the principles of the United Nations 
Charter. 

We have had an advisory opinion of 
the Court of International Justice with 
reference to the granting of membership 
to a prospective nation, the question of 
expulsion of a nonconforming member 
has not been tested, and I feel it should 
be decided to determine whether or not 
the Soviet Union or any other nation as 
a member nation of the U.N. should be 
permitted flagrantly to violate all the 
resolutions of the United Nations, or 
commit acts of aggression in violation 
of the principles of the charter as the 
Special Committee on Hungary has al- 
ready made a finding which was reported 
to and accepted by the General Assembly 
on September 14, 1957, and still main- 
tain its membership. 

Mr. BENTLEY. I think it would be 
useful and helpful to have the matter 
tested, but I wonder if the gentleman’s 
recollection of history is accurate enough 
to recall in 1940 or possibly the latter 
part of 1939 when the League of Nations 
that was in existence was definitely on 
its last legs, but nevertheless at that time 
of weakness on the part of the League 
of Nations, the League then expelled the 
Soviet Union from membership in the 
League of Nations for its unprovoked 
aggression against Finland. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Yes, my memory is 
good on that point. The League of Na- 
tions did expel the Soviet Union from 
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membership in the League for aggression 
against Finland—on December 14, 1939. 
I do not make a judgment as to whether 
the United Nations is on its last legs at 
this point in history, but I will say that 
unless the action called for in the resolu- 
tion which we have introduced is taken 
in the next General Assembly, the 
United Nations will then be on its last 
legs and beyond any point of possible 
redemption, 


TARIFF COMMISSION COTTON TEX- 
TILE RULING—THREAT TO AMER- 
ICAN ECONOMY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 27, 1960, insult was added to the 
injury long suffered by our domestic cot- 
ton textile industry when the US. 
Tariff Commission ruled that im- 
ports of cotton textiles and cotton textile 
products were in no way adversely affect- 
ing the Government’s cotton export sub- 
sidy program. This action, in effect, 
rang down the curtain on a sorry farce 
which had been playing on the adminis- 
tration’s hastily constructed stage of 
concern for almost a year. 

I feel sure, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Members of this body know exactly what 
I am talking about. Certainly, my col- 
leagues from the southern and western 
cotton-producing States and my col- 
leagues from the Middle Atlantic and 
eastern textile-manufacturing States 
know fully and in detail that sad story 
to which I now refer. 

For the record, however, perhaps it is 
best that I review the sequence of events 
that led up to the Tariff Commission’s 
June 27 decision. 

In the past several years, informed 
Americans in many areas of public and 
private life have become increasingly 
aware of a problem which, while not as 
ostensibly dramatic nor perhaps even as 
ultimately drastic as the possibility of a 
nuclear holocaust, is nonetheless a very 
grave one—and I should say an increas- 
ingly large one. It is the problem of the 
rapidly snowballing imports of cotton 
textiles and cotton textile products. 
Spokesmen for the domestic industry 
which is most directly affected naturally 
were the first ones to sound the warning 
of the ultimate portent of the problem. 
Legislators of those areas most directly 
affected responded to the call and I know 
that many of them, like myself, person- 
ally researched and assembled all the 
pertinent facts to see whether there was 
any basis for the industry’s initial alarm. 
The results of their studies have been 
voiced in the Halls of Congress fre- 
quently this year. This spring, in in- 
stances too numerous to cite, Senators 
and Congressmen from every State along 
the Atlantic seaboard and the South and 
representing both political parties spoke 
in unanimous agreement and concern 
about the fact that the continuing, exces- 
sive importation of cotton goods was 
creating not just a problem for our cot- 
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ton industry and textile industry but was 
a mounting threat to our economy at 
large. 

The press, through editorials and in 
the columns of eminent journalists, be- 
spoke this danger. In January of this 
year, for example, Victor Riesel, writing 
in the New York Mirror, commented on 
the invasion of imported textile goods 
which he reported was “costing our gar- 
ment manufacturers well over $200 mil- 
lion a year—and our needle workers 
tens of thousands of jobs.” 

And I want to emphasize, Mr. Speaker, 
that this problem was not one which 
merely bothered the domestic manufac- 
turer for obvious economic reasons, nor 
simply bothered the politician for evi- 
dent political motivations, nor only con- 
cerned the professional economist from 
a strictly academic viewpoint, nor just 
gave glib inspiration to the news reporter 
because of the headlines involved. This 
was—and is—a problem felt, in daily lives 
and in stinging practicality, by small 
cotton farmers and mill workers and all 
the other thousands of Americans whose 
daily bread is slowly but surely being 
rationed by a controllable yet sadly un- 
controlled force. 

As I have already implied, and as is 
otherwise evident, the plague of exces- 
sive cotton textile imports does not ex- 
clusively affect the American textile in- 
dustry and the individuals associated 
with it. The situation which first hurts 
the textile manufacturing industry sub- 
sequently hurts the whole cotton econ- 
omy and, in fact, definitely affects in 
an adverse way the economies of several 
great regions of our land if not, indeed, 
the whole economy of the United States. 
In the South and Southwest, where cot- 
ton is grown and later made into fine 
products of all sorts, as well as in those 
regions whose economic livelihoods are 
also based in large measure on cotton 
textile production and the production of 
fine cotton goods and apparel, the prob- 
lem grows more critical by the month. 

I am sure I need not point out in great 
detail why the prices on imported cot- 
ton goods, with which our American in- 
dustries have to contend, are practically 
out of the range of competition. The 
wages and general living standard of the 
American worker—which incidentally I 
consider to be a tribute to the worker 
himself, the industry, and the American 
economic system—as compared with the 
plight of workers in other lands, and 
particularly in the Orient whence much 
of the excessive import problem stems, 
is answer enough to the question of why 
the industry cannot take care of the situ- 
ation with no aid and no consideration 
from the Government. 

Thus it was, Mr. Speaker, that after 
consultation with many leaders in the 
American textile industry and in concord 
with several of my colleagues here in 
Congress, I contacted the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Benson, on July 2, 1959, 
to urge him to act favorably on the pe- 
tition which had just been filed with 
him by the National Cotton Council. I 
cited in detail my reasons for believing 
that an implementation of section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, 
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as amended, which the petition called 
for and which he must initiate, would 
work toward remedying the plight of 
the domestic textile industry and re- 
lated industries. I asked that he let me 
know when he had reached a decision 
on the matter and while he did not see 
fit to do so, I was nonetheless pleased 
to learn via the press some months later 
that the Secretary of Agriculture had 
asked the President to instruct the Tar- 
iff Commission to investigate and ad- 
vise whether the textile imports situa- 
tion justified an implementation of sec- 
tion 22. 

It is worth noting, I think, that in 
the official pertinent press release issued 
by the President’s press secretary, under 
date of November 10, 1959, it was stated: 

The President has asked the Tariff Com- 
mission to determine whether a fee on im- 
ported cotton textiles, equal to the amount 
of the subsidy, is necessary in order to pre- 
vent cotton textile imports from interfering 
with programs of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

But the attached copy of the Presi- 
dent’s letter to the Chairman of the 
Tariff Commission showed that the 
President actually only requested the 
Commission to see if the Government’s 
export program for cotton and cotton 
products was being harmed or was tend- 
ing to be harmed. And on that seem- 
ingly small difference in phraseology, 
the subsequent sad events turned. In 
that letter, Mr. Speaker, the adminis- 
tration publicy indicated concern about 
the ultimate outcome of the game but, 
surreptitiously, stacked the deck against 
our side. 

I think it is appropriate here to read 
section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1933, as amended, in order 
to make perfectly clear what real and 
comprehensive remedies the Congress 
provided to correct exactly the type sit- 
uation that prevails in connection with 
our cotton industry today. This section 
reads in pertinent part as follows: 


Sec, 22. (a) Whenever the Secretary of 
Agriculture has reason to believe that any 
article or articles are being or practically 
certain to be imported into the United 
States under such conditions and in such 
quantities as to render or tend to render 
ineffective, or materially interfere with, any 
program or operation undertaken under this 
title or the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act, as amended, or section 32, 
Public Law Numbered 320, Seventy-fourth 
Congress, approved August 24, 1933, as 
amended, or any loan, purchase, or other 
program or operation undertaken by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, or any agency oper- 
ating under its direction, with respect to any 
agricultural commodity or product thereof or 
to reduce substantially the amount of any 
product processed in the United States from 
any agricultural commodity or product there- 
of with respect to which any such program or 
operation is being undertaken he shall so 
advise the President, and, if the President 
agrees that there is reason for such belief, the 
President shall cause an immediate investi- 
gation to be made by the United States 
Tariff Commission, which shall give preced- 
ence to investigations under this section to 
determine such facts. Such investigation 
shall be made after due notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing to interested parties, and 
shall be conducted subject to such regula- 
tions as the President shall specify. 
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The Commission, of course, was happy 
to restrict their activities to considera- 
tion of this one little phase of the great 
overall problem, for obvious reasons, 
and they set out to do so despite the 
protests of those who had originally re- 
quested the investigation, of a number 
of distinguished legislators who not only 
know the problem but know the spirit 
and the letter of the relevant law, and, 
it appears, despite the protest of two 
members of the Tariff Commission itself. 

The director of the production sug- 
gested a departure from the authors’ 
script, and since the proposed new lines 
were simpler anyway, the actors con- 
veniently ignored the principles in- 
volved. 

They set out to do just what the Presi- 
dent asked them to do and dared not do 
one whit more and, it is interesting to 
note, those of the Commissioners who 
signed the final report spent approxi- 
mately one-half of the 20-odd pages of 
their rationale explaining the legalistics 
which they said precluded them from 
getting down to the crux of the matter. 

Mr. Speaker, what the Tariff Commis- 
sion was asked to do and what they pro- 
ceeded to do—despite what they actually 
could have done under the law and 
should have done if they were sincerely 
interested in securing and acting on the 
facts—is cogently stated in a section of 
the minority report, signed by two mem- 
bers of the Tariff Commission, Messrs. 
Walter R. Schreiber and Glenn D. 
Sutton: 

Although the export subsidy programs have 
been primary topics in this investigation, the 
consideration in vacuo of individual pro- 
grams that are in reality segments of the 
total extensive national program on cotton 
is not a rational procedure. This is because 
all of the individual programs—or seg- 
ments—are interrelated, interdependent, and 
operate together to attain major objectives. 
Hence, the individual programs cannot be 
viewed as mutually exclusive with regard to 
either economic influences or purposes. In 
broad perspective both the total cotton pro- 
gram and congressional policy call for an 
expanding domestic cotton agriculture with 
an increasing offtake of cotton in both do- 
mestic and export markets. To this end Con- 
gress has provided for marketing quotas and 
acreage allotments, for decreasing minimum 
annual price supports through 1962 to en- 
courage larger domestic consumption, and for 
export and other aids. Clearly, developments 
which limit or thwart the increased disposi- 
tion of American cotton constitute interfer- 
ence with objectives of the total cotton pro- 
gram to which the various individual pro- 
grams are oriented. 


And so, Mr. Speaker, the little 
theatrical progresses towards its de- 
nouement. Now having set up the pain- 
fully rigid guidelines, the Commission 
moves toward what it considers to be the 
issue involved and proceeds to render its 
unsupportable decision. 

After superficially examining the facts 
presented by the Cotton Council, by the 
Department of Agriculture itself, and by 
all of us who attempted to make real 
contributions toward an objective ap- 
praisal and an ultimate, happy solution, 
the Commission rules that the ever 
mounting increases in imports of cotton 
textiles and cotton textile products are 
not in any way rendering ineffective or 
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tending to render ineffective, or mate- 
rially interfering with, the cotton export 
subsidy program of the Government. 

The injury is complete. But now the 
insult. The Commission proceeds, with 
a galling attempt to gain the offensive 
for the administration and with devas- 
tating ill-logic to announce that to re- 
strict these excessive imports of cotton 
goods would actually be bad for the 
American cotton export business and the 
Government’s programs in connection 
therewith. 

For rebuttal, I again turn to the mi- 
nority report of Commissioners Schrei- 
ber and Sutton: 


It is also a spurious contention that the 
restriction of imports of cotton articles 
would be substantially detrimental to ex- 
ports of domestic cotton, since foreign users 
of U.S. cotton who export cotton articles to 
the United States would retaliate by insti- 
tuting measures that would discourage the 
use of U.S. cotton. Such a position ignores 
certain important facts. It overlooks, for 
example, that many major foreign users of 
US. cotton are not important suppliers of 
cotton articles to the U.S. market. It also 
fails to recognize that certain important sup- 
pliers of U.S. imports of cotton articles have 
not been, and are not likely to be, significant 
markets for U.S. cotton. The major error in 
this position, however, is that it obfuscates 
the realities of international trade. Such 
trade between two nations is something more 
than a vendetta, usually covers a variety of 
products, and actions are usually determined 
by germane economic considerations. Since 
retaliatory action hindering the use of U.S. 
cotton could have no economic value for a 
foreign country supplying U.S. imports of 
cotton articles, and since such action might 
even impair other important aspects of trade 
with the United States, it would be most un- 
likely that foreign countries would even se- 
riously consider invoking retaliatory meas- 
ures. 


Thus the play ends, Mr. Speaker. And 
a tragic thing about it is that, aside from 
the performance having lacked even a 
semblance of edification, the results 
reach far beyond the immediate es- 
thetic distaste. The effects of the Tariff 
Commission’s decision, unless properly 
and promptly corrected, will be felt by 
thousands of individual Americans, by 
hundreds of American industries, and by 
the overall American economy. 

The serious threat of continuing, 
grossly excessive imports of cotton tex- 
tiles and derivative products remains, 
Mr. Speaker. It remains as formidable 
and as unrelenting as any militaristic 
adversary with which we as a nation 
have ever been confronted. It will not 
fade away. It cannot be ignored. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: > 

To Mr. QU (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK), on account of death of his 
mother. 

To Mr. Bartne (at the request of Mr. 
AnFuso), for Monday and Tuesday, 
August 22 and 23, on account of official 
business. 

To Mr. Hess (at the request of Mr, 
HALLECK), from August 22 to Septem- 
ber 10, on account of official business. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. FEIGHAN, for 60 minutes, today, 
and to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. FLoop, for 1 hour, on Thursday, 
August 25. 

At the request of Mr. Moore, the fol- 
lowing Members were granted special 
orders: 

Mr. SCHWENGEL, for 1 hour, on Au- 
gust 25. 

Mr. Curtin, for 10 minutes, on Au- 
gust 23. 

Mr. Bray, for 15 minutes, on August 29. 
come’ Bray, for 15 minutes, on Septem- 

Pi 

Mr. Linpsay, for 15 minutes, on Au- 
gust 23. 

Mr. HALPERN, for 15 minutes, on Au- 
gust 24. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, for 30 minutes, to- 
day, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks. 

Mr. Rocers of Florida (at the request 
of Mr. Dappario), for 20 minutes, to- 
morrow. 

Mr. POWELL (at the request of Mr. 
Dappario), for 1 hour, on Tuesday, 
August 30. 

Mr. Dent (at the request of Mr. Dap- 
DARIO), for 30 minutes, on Wednesday, 
August 24. 

Mr. CLARK (at the request of Mr. DAD- 
DARIO), for 2 hours, on Wednesday, 
August 24. 

Mr. SANTANGELO (at the request of Mr, 
Dapparro), for 1 hour, on Wednesday, 
August 24. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. JENSEN and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. SCHERER, his remarks on H.R. 
12753 and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. O’Hara of Illinois in four in- 
stances. 

Mr. PHILBIN and to include extrane- 
ous material. 

Mr. Murer (at the request of Mr. 
Dappario) , to include a newspaper article 
in his remarks on the late Usher Burdick. 

(At the request of Mr. Dapparto and 
to include extraneous matter the fol- 
lowing: ) 

Mr. MCCORMACK. 

Mr. TELLER. 

Mr. FLOOD. 

Mr. IRWIN. 

Mr. JoHNsoN of Colorado. 

Mr. REUSS. 

Mr. WILLIS. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. 

Mr. CELLER. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. 

Mr. ZELENKO in two instances. 

Mr. Rivers of South Carolina. 

Mr. Brooks of Louisiana, 

Mr. SANTANGELO in two instances, 

Mr. Boccs. 

Mr. LEVERING. 
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SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following ti- 
tles were taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 511. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Eileen G. Foster; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2917. An act to establish a price sup- 
port level for milk and butterfat; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

S. 3855. An act to increase the authoriza- 
tion for appropriations for the President's 
mutual security contingency fund for the 
fiscal year 1961, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

S. 3861. An act to provide for assistance in 
the development of Latin America and in 
the reconstruction of Chile, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House 
of the following titles, which were 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

HR. 7263. An act for the relief of Edward 
Ketchum; and 

H.R. 8860. An act to stabilize the mining 
of lead and zinc by small domestic producers 
on public, Indian, and other lands, and 
for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 7 o’clock and 32 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, August 23, 1960, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2411. A letter from the Clerk, U.S. 
House of Representatives, relative to a com- 
munication received from the Honorable Roy 
A. Taylor, in which certain questions are 
raised with reference to an attempt to con- 
test his election as a Member of the House 
of Representatives at a special election held 
on June 25, 1960, in the 12th Congressional 
District of North Carolina (H. Doc. No. 450); 
to the Committee on House Administration 
and ordered to be printed. 

2412. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migation and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders entered in cases where the authority 
contained in section 212(d)(3) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act are exercised 
in behalf of such aliens, pursuant to the 
Immigration and Nationality Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
S. 2919. An act providing for a study and 
investigation of the desirability and feas- 
ibility of establishing and maintaining a na- 
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tional tropical botanic garden; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2118). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. | 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 11917. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of Agriculture to convey certain 
lands in Lassen County, Calif., to the city of 
Susanville, Calif; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2114). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARRY: 

H.R. 13060, A bill to amend section 203 
of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 to authorize the dona- 
tion of surplus property to volunteer life- 
saving corps; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By Mr. BECKER: 

H.R. 13061. A bill to amend the Railway 
Labor Act to prevent interference with the 
movement of interstate commerce, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H.R. 13062. A bill to extend the Sugar Act 
of 1948, as amended; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H.R. 13063. A bill to amend the Railway 
Labor Act to prevent interference with the 
movement of interstate commerce, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 13064. A bill to authorize the Direc- 
tor, Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, 
to approve a financial contribution for 
civil defense purposes to the State of New 
York; to the Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H.R. 13065. A bill declaring October 12 to 
be a legal holiday, to be known as Columbus 
Day; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 13066. A bill to amend section 4(a) 
of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, as 
amended; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 13067. A bill to amend Public Law 
86-619, an act to make uniform provisions 
of law with respect to the terms of office of 
the members of certain regulatory agencies, 
approved July 12, 1960; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JENSEN: 

H.R. 13068. A bill to increase the public 
benefits from the national fish and wildlife 
conservation areas through their incidental 
or secondary use for public recreation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. JUDD: 

H.R. 13069. A bill to amend the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MOELLER: 

H.R. 13070. A bill to eliminate the require- 
ment that veterans have served for 90 days 
or more to qualify for certain benefits under 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 13071. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an exemp- 
tion from income tax for certain. nonprofit 
clubs organized and operated for the purpose 
of paying benefits to the members and their 
dependents; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H. R. 13072. A bill to amend section 37 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to equal- 
ize for all taxpayers the amount which may 
be taken into account in computing the re- 
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tirement income credit thereunder; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 13073. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a taxpayer a 
deduction from gross income for tuition ex- 
penses paid by him for his education or the 
education of his spouse or any of his depend- 
ents; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. WEIS: 

H.R. 13074. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide for the 
recalculation and reaward of annuities which 
have been paid in a lump sum on a com- 
muted-value basis to take account of annuity 
increases becomring effective after such pay- 
ment; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BROWN of Missouri: 

H.R. 13075. A bill to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Army to convey approximately 
27 acres of land at Fort Crowder Military 
Reservation to the city of Neosho, Mo.; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

Mr. GEORGE: 

H.R. 13076. A bill to authorize the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Administrator to 
make additional payments to certain persons 
whose property is or has been acquired for 
the Armourdale urban renewal project, Kan- 
sas City, Kans., in recognition of and com- 
pensation for the investment which they 
made in rebuilding or restoring such prop- 
erty after the flood which occurred in that 
area in 1951; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mrs. KEE: 

H.R. 13077. A bill to provide for a program 
of Federal loans to assist certain areas of 
substantial and persistent unemployment to 
develop and maintain stable and diversified 
economies; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. JENSEN: 

H.J. Res. 787. Joint Resolution establishing 
a George Washington Carver Centennial 
Commission; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HOEVEN: 

H.J. Res. 788. Joint resolution to improve 
farm income for producers of wheat, corn, 
oats, rye, barley, grain sorghum, soybeans, 
and flaxseed, by establishing a payment-in- 
kind program and increasing the resale price 
of surplus Government stocks of such com- 
modities; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. JENSEN: 

HJ. Res. 789. Joint resolution to improve 
farm income for producers of wheat corn, 
oats, rye, barley, grain sorghum, soybeans, 
and flaxseed, by establishing a payment-in- 
kind program and increasing the resale price 
of surplus Government stocks of such com- 
modities; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GROSS: 

H.J. Res. 790. Joint resolution to improve 
farm income for producers of wheat, corn, 
oats, rye, barley, grain sorghum, soybeans, 
and flaxseed, by establishing a payment-in- 
kind program and increasing the resale price 
of surplus Government stocks of such com- 
modities; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.J. Res. 791. Joint resolution to improve 
farm income for producers of wheat, corn, 
oats, rye, barley, grain sorghum, soybeans, 
and flaxseed, by establishing a payment-in- 
kind program and increasing the resale price 
of surplus Government stocks of such com- 
modities; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. KYL: 

H.J. Res. 792. Joint resolution to improve 
farm income for producers of wheat, corn, 
oats, rye, barley, grain sorghum, soybeans, 
and flaxseed, by establishing a payment-in- 
kind program and increasing the resale price 
of surplus Government stocks of such com- 
modities; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota: 

H.J. Res. 793. Joint resolution to improve 
farm income for producers of wheat, corn, 
oats, rye, barley, grain sorghum, soybeans, 
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and flaxseed, by establishing a payment-in- 

kind program and increasing the resale price 

of surplus Government stocks of such com- 

modities; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
By Mr. QUIE: 

H.J. Res. 794. Joint resolution to improve 
farm income for producers of wheat, corn, 
oats, rye, barley, grain sorghum, soybeans, 
and flaxseed, by establishing a payment-in- 
kind program and increasing the resale price 
of surplus Government stocks of such com- 
modities; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. NELSEN: 

H.J. Res. 795. Joint resolution to improve 
farm income for producers of wheat, corn, 
oats, rye, barley, grain sorghum, soybeans, 
and flaxseed, by establishing a payment-in- 
kind program and increasing the resale price 
of surplus Government stocks of such com- 
modities; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LANGEN: 

H.J. Res. 796. Joint resolution to improve 
farm income for producers of wheat, corn, 
oats, rye, barley, grain sorghum, soybeans, 
and flaxseed, by establishing a payment-in- 
kind program and increasing the resale price 
of surplus Government stocks of such com- 
modities; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WEAVER: 

H.J. Res. 797. Joint resolution to improve 
farm income for producers of wheat, corn, 
oats, rye, barley, grain sorghum, soybeans, 
and flaxseed, by establishing a payment-in- 
kind program and increasing the resale price 
of surplus Government stocks of such com- 
modities; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H. Con. Res. 716. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress that the 
President should instruct the American Am- 
bassador to the United Nations to cause the 
Soviet Union to abide by the standing Gen- 
eral Assembly resolutions on Hungary or, by 
their failure to do so, to be expelled from 
membership in the United Nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BENTLEY: 

H. Con. Res, 717. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress that the 
President should instruct the American Am- 
bassador to the United Nations to cause the 
Soviet Union to abide by the standing Gen- 
eral Assembly resolutions on Hungary or, by 
their failure to do so, to be expelled from 
membersip in the United Nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LANDRUM: 

H. Con. Res. 718. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress in favor of 
granting relief to the domestic carpet in- 
dustry; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SCHNEEBELI: 

H. Con. Res. 719. Concurrent resolution 

expressing the sense of Congress in favor of 
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granting relief to the domestic carpet in- 
dustry; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. WOLF: 

H. Con. Res. 720, Concurrent resolution 
expressing the support of the Congress for 
a U.S. initiative in the United Nations 
looking toward the development of plans 
whereby all members of the United Nations 
can work through the United Nations system 
to provide substantial quantities of available 
foods to needy peoples in member states; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

H. Con, Res. 721. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the support of the Congress for a 
U.S. initiative in the United Nations looking 
toward the development of plans whereby all 
members of the United Nations can work 
through the United Nations system to pro- 
vide substantial quantities of available foods 
to needy peoples in member states; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

H. Con. Res. 722. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress in favor of 
granting relief to the domestic carpet in- 
dustry; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BRAY: 

H. Res. 603. Resolution to print as a House 
document certain statements made in Con- 
gress relating to the nomination of Abraham 
Lincoln for President; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. Res. 604. Resolution to furnish each 
Member of the House of Representatives 
with 25 copies of the 1960 Census of Popu- 
lation according to States; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BAILEY: 

H.R. 13078. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Ann Wilson and her minor child, George 
Stephen Wilson, Jr.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BASS of New Hampshire: 

H.R. 13079, A bill for the relief of Hsien- 
Chi Tseng; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R. 13080. A bill for the relief of Dimitri 
Elias Sartan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRAY: 

H.R. 13081. A bill for the relief of Wen 
Nong Wong; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. BROCK: 

H.R. 13082. A bill for the relief of Joe, 
Catherine, and Francis Tobin; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROWN of Ohio: 

H.R, 13083. A bill for the relief of Capt. 
Jacob Haberle; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 18084. A bill for the relief of Ste- 
phanus H. Kleynhans; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr, DEROUNIAN: 

H.R. 13085. A bill for the relief of Justina 
Clara Soto-Falcon; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 13086. A bill for the relief of Victoria 
Rassami; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FENTON: 

H. R. 13087. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Pagona Loukakou; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, KLUCZYNSKI: 

H.R. 13088. A bill for the relief of Eva Anna 

Marchewka; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. LAIRD: 

H.R. 13089. A bill for the relief of George 

Lee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H.R. 13090. A bill for the relief of Guisep- 
pina Mola; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 13091. A bill for the relief of Domenico 
Tallarita Pelle; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R. 18092, A bill for the relief of Antonio 

Vidrio-Fierro; to the Committee on the Judi- 


clary. 
By Mr. MOELLER: 

H.R. 13093. A bill for the relief of Alex- 
ander Elson and Mrs. Liza Elson; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H.R. 13094. A bill for the relief of Chan 

Tin Yuk; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 13095. A bill for the relief of Antranic 
Alexanian; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Texas: , 

HR. 13096. A bill for the relief of James 

M. Norman; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R. 13097. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Maria Zondek; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H.R. 13098, A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Virjini Mori; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Rights of the Workingman Under the 
Landrum-Griffin Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


F 
HON. T. A. THOMPSON 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, many people from my district 
have asked me for a concise explanation 
of the rights of the workingman under 
the Landrum- Griffin bill and under leave 
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to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
submit the following: 

If you are interested in labor and the 
problems of the workingman, please 
read the following provisions which state 
the facts about the Landrum-Griffin 
(antiracketeering) bill. They will show 
that this bill, repugnant to labor racket- 
eers, is actually a labor bill of rights, 
protecting the union members from ex- 
ploitation. 

Under the Landrum-Griffin anti- 
racketeering bill: 

First. It is unlawful for a union official 
to betray his office of trust. The money 
he collects and uses and the properties 


he administers are solely for the benefit 
of the union and its members. 

Second. It is mandatory that local 
union officials are elected by secret bal- 
lot. 

Third. It is unlawful for unions to 
raise dues or assessments, except by a 
majority vote on a secret ballot. 

Fourth. It is possible to discipline a 
union member only after giving him a 
list of the written charges, a full and 
fair hearing, and reasonable time to pre- 
pare his defense. 

Fifth. It is necessary for union leaders 
to file annual financial reports with the 
Secretary of Labor. These reports must 
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show assets and liabilities, receipts for 
and sources of all funds. They must 
show and account for all loans to union 
members or employees. 

Sixth. It is necessary for unions to 
adopt constitutions and bylaws and 
register them with the Secretary of 
Labor. 

Why was this bill passed? Here are 
some of the excerpts from the McClellan 
committee report: 

Dave Beck viciously abused the trust of 
the union's (Teamsters) 144 million mem- 
bers and shamefully enriched himself at the 
members’ expense. 

Dave Beck took, not borrowed, more than 
$370,000 in union funds from the Western 
Conference of Teamsters Joint Council No. 
28 building fund. 


During the same hearings, Jimmy 
Hoffa made the following statement, ex- 
actly as quoted below: 

They, the Congress, can pass all the bills 
they want to and it won’t mean a thing. 
None of the bills worries me. 


And to add to this un-American atti- 
tude: 


To hell with them, the U.S. Senate. 


I have been a friend of labor and labor 
unions, yet not unfriendly to industry. 
More industry in my areas means more 
jobs for my people and a better standard 
of living. I hope the above excerpts from 
the controversial antiracketeering bill 
show conclusively that this act is the 
best protection the individual worker 
can have. Our workers need organiza- 
tion, but they need organization without 
exploitation. 

I shall continue to be alert to the 
problems of our workers and will always 
fight against the infiltration of Johnny 
Dio's and Jimmy Hoffa’s, and others who 
would misguide and misuse the laboring 
man, into our areas of the South. Do 
not forget that Senator JoHN F. KEN- 
NEDY, our present nominee for the high- 
est office of the United States, said he 
‘knew something must be done to protect 
the workingman from such unscrupulous 
labor bosses and he, as well as our two 
Louisiana Senators and every Louisiana 
Member of the House, voted for the 
Landrum-Griffin antiracketeering bill on 
final passage. 


Federal Tax Deduction as Federal Aid for 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced today a bill which will 
aid taxpayers in their endeavors to pro- 
vide education for their children and 
themselves. No grant or loan by the 
Federal Government is provided for in 
this bill. Assistance is provided in the 
form of an income tax deduction for a 
taxpayer to the extent of $600 paid by 
him for tuition for each dependent or 
himself. This deduction will be available 
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for those taxpayers whose dependents 
attend private, parochial, secondary 
school, college, or university, and who 
are required to pay tuition. 

Our country is the greatest in the world 
in the production of goods and in its ma- 
terial wealth. Our position in the field 
of education is a matter of speculation. 
Certain critics, notably Adm. Hyman G. 
Rickover, who studied the Russian edu- 
cational system, assert that we are fall- 
ing behind the Russians in this field. In 
any event, room for improvement exists 
not only in facilities and curriculum, but 
also in the availability of education. Re- 
liable reports disclose that some brilliant 
students are denied higher educational 
opportunities for lack of funds. Others 
are denied educational opportunities for 
lack of facilities. Others are compelled 
to attend private or parochial schools be- 
cause public facilities are overcrowded 
or unavailable. In many instances, tax- 
payers, because of the high cost of edu- 
cation, cannot afford the tuition for more 
than one of their children; and, conse- 
quently, the younger ones suffer. With 
the increasing cost of tuition, the burden 
on the taxpayer has grown heavier. The 
situation cries for remedy. 

My bill provides a remedy. It pro- 
vides assistance to the taxpayer without 
resorting to the timeworn remedy of 
more money. My bill will indirectly re- 
lieve municipalities of some of their bur- 
dens by diverting some of the students 
to private schools and will reduce to an 
extent the requirement of increased 
taxes to finance education. 


Great Challenge to the U.N.—Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
commend to the serious study of my col- 
leagues and to our policy planners in 
the State Department an article by Rep- 
resentative CHESTER BowLeEs in the Au- 
gust 21 edition of the New York Times 
magazine, called “Great Challenge to the 
U.N.—Africa.” 

Congressman Bowes is concerned 
that the continent of Africa is going to 
become subject to the most disruptive 
pressures of the cold war. Its galloping 
problems are grave enough without com- 
pounding the seriousness of them by 
bringing the cold war infighting to 
Africa. 

Therefore, Mr. BowLEs, with his usual 
clarity of insight, proposes a program 
that would keep Africa out of the cold 
war by having the United Nations ad- 
minister the help that the new nations 
need. His plan is imaginative; it is high- 
ly necessary; and, most important, it is 
workable. Further, it is not a negative, 
stopgap program, but rather a positive 
one of action. 

This is a most judicious and statesman- 
like article and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Recorp. 


August 22 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GREAT CHALLENGE TO THE U.N.—Arrica—Mr. 
BOWLES OFFERS A PROGRAM THAT, HE Says, 
WOULD KEEP THAT EXPLOSIVE CONTINENT 
OUT OF THE COLD WAR BY HAVING THE U.N. 
ADMINISTER THE HELP Irs New NATIONS 
NEED 

(By CHESTER BOWLES) 

The recent explosion in the Congo, like 
a flare in a darkened sky, shows up the ex- 
tent and depth of Africa's problems and the 
pressing need for bold American initiative 
in establishing a new relationship with that 
continent. 

Africa’s vast potential would be of enor- 
mous importance to the world even if the 
contest between freedom and communism 
did not exist. But if Africa, with all its 
tribal turmoil, nationalistic fervor and po- 
litical confusion, is allowed to drift into the 
vortex of the cold war, the world is in for 
a time of troubles, the dimensions of which 
are appalling. 

The land area of Africa is greater than that 
that of China, the United States and India 
together. Although Africa’s resources are 
only partially explored, they probably rival 
those of both the Soviet Union and China 
combined. With a highly favorable ratio of 
population to land and mineral resources, 
the long-range outlook for African economic 
development is auspicious indeed. The 
Communist nations, keenly aware of Africa's 
promise, have already been moving, as in 
Guinea, Sudan, and the Congo, to fill the 
vacuum left by the forces of European colo- 
nialism, which are now in precipitate re- 
treat. Meanwhile, American foreign policy 
is caught uncertainly between fear of offend- 
ing our European allies and a belated but 
growing awareness of the powerful economic 
and political tides which are sweeping 
Africa. 

The difficulties which have faced our allies 
have, of course been enormous, as they ad- 
justed to changing relationships with their 
former colonies. There are obvious excep- 
tions but in many instances they have acted 
responsibly and ahead of events. The Brit- 
ish followed their dignified withdrawal from 
India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon with an 
equally dignified transfer of power in Ghana 
and, soon, in Nigeria, Tanganyika and 
Uganda. General de Gaulle's imaginative 
offer of freedom to the French colonies in 
West and Central Africa was a farsighted 
act of a great European statesman, There- 
fore, no blanket indictment is justified, 

But the truth of the matter is that events 
in Africa have taken our Government by 
surprise. As late as 1955, our missions 
south of the Sahara were still living largely 
in a colonial dream world. Of the four 
American consuls general whom I met there 
in the winter of that year, only one had 
ever had a black African to dinner. Our 
African service itself was very nearly non- 
existent. Even those few officials assigned 
to Africa, with some notable exceptions, ap- 
peared oblivious to the clearly foreseeable 
series of explosions that lay ahead. 

Thus, when the French suddenly left 
Guinea in 1958, we could think of nothing 
more affirmative to do than to await de- 
velopments. The developments included a 
rapid influx of Soviet, East German, 
Czechoslovak, and Hungarian technicians 
and capital. In all fairness, I must add that 
our policymakers, however belatedly, are 
now making rapid progress in creating and 
training a new and promising African 
service. 

Yet without clear, courageous policy di- 
rection, acutely sensitive to the special re- 
quirements and hard realities of the emerg- 
ing new Africa, our ablest representatives 
will fail. 

What then should be the basic ingredi- 
ents of a fresh and affirmative American 
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approach to Africa? The first essential is 
that we know precisely what we seek. 

We have no desire or need to control 
Africa, even if we could. Our national eco- 
nomic and political interests, as well as the 
long liberal traditions of our democratic 
society, all point in the direction of a con- 
structive partnership with free, independ- 
ent, politically stable, prosperous new 
African nations. Such a partnership would 
assure open trade and communications with 
Africa and the friendship and respect of 
the African people in promoting our com- 
mon objectives of world stability, prosperity 
and peace. 

What about Soviet objectives in Africa? 
The leaders in the Kremlin have made it 
abundantly clear that their end goal is not 
cooperation but domination. Behind all the 
blandishments, their objective in Africa as 
elsewhere is total economic and political 
control, achieved by whatever techniques of 
subversion, nuclear brinkmanship or mili- 
tary adventure may appear most effective at 
the moment. 

Now if this is a realistic comparison of 
American and Soviet objectives, the deep- 
seated potential strength of our position in 
Africa comes into clear focus. Our position 
there can be made strong because what we 
want for Africa is more or less precisely 
what the Africans want for themselves. The 
Soviet position, on the other hand, is in- 
herently weak because Soviet objectives di- 
rectly oppose the dream of the newly free 
African peoples for national independence 
and the opportunity to make their own polit- 
ical and economic choices. 

Although the advantage that these com- 
mon objectives give us is very great, it must 
be grasped with sensitivity and courage, or 
the opportunity for creative action will be 
lost forever. To meet the requirements of 
the emerging new Africa, it will not be 
enough simply to stretch policies and proce- 
dures that have been proving increasingly 
inadequate elsewhere. 

For instance, both American and African 
interests will be best served by keeping Africa 
as free as possible from the tensions of the 
cold war. Although this will be a formidable 
task, there are unique circumstances that 
provide a measure of solid hope that it may 
be accomplished. 

The key lies in the capacity of the United 
Nations to take the lead in filling the eco- 
nomic and political vacuum in Africa and 
in the exceptional readiness of most Afri- 
cans to accept the United Nations in such 
a role. 

Thus the starting point for an affirmative 
new American policy in Africa should be a 
dramatically expanded concept of the United 
Nations’ contribution—a contribution that 
would include not only internal and external 
security, but also economic progress and 
orderly political transition. This fresh ap- 
proach could be dramatized effectively by the 
introduction of an American-sponsored reso- 
lution at the fall session of the General As- 
sembly proposing a charter of conduct for 
all non-African powers in Africa. 

Such a charter should be far more than 
a negative statement of what the great 
powers agree not to do in Africa. It would 
propose that all members of the United Na- 
tions agree to a broad-scale course of con- 
structive economic and political action that 
will assure the independence of the new 
African nations, encourage their orderly po- 
litical and economic development, and re- 
lieve them in large measure of the pulling 
and hauling of the cold war. 

A commitment of this kind would enable 
the more developed nations to help meet 
Africa’s vast and varied needs through the 
neutral machinery of the United Nations, 
rather than through the dangerously vola- 
tile competition of the power blocs, which 
has kept the world on the brink of war in 
the Middle East and in southeast Asia. 
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Let us examine more precisely what some 
of those commitments might be. 

(1) A pledge by all nations to refrain from 
agitating propaganda within Africa and to 
end all efforts at direct or indirect subver- 
sion. The United Nations could be author- 
ized to investigate all charges of violation 
and to report to the General Assembly. 

(2) A similar agreement not to feed the 
arms race in Africa. In present circum- 
stances the actual military needs of the new 
African nations are modest. It is to our ad- 
vantage and that of the Africans to keep 
them so. Such a pledge might build on the 
foundation of Prime Minister Macmillan's 
presummit proposal for a NATO-Soviet 
agreement not to ship additional arms to 
Africa except those minimal amounts clear- 
ly necessary for internal security. 

(3) An agreement by the great powers to 
channel the bulk of all economic, technical, 
and educational assistance to Africa through 
the United Nations. The essential machin- 
ery already exists in the U.N. specialized 
agencies, the Technical Assistance Adminis- 
tration, the Special Fund, the World Bank, 
and the new International Development As- 
sociation. What is needed now is the will 
to substitute this international machinery 
to the maximum possible extent for the 
well-worn path of bilateral aid, which in- 
evitably introduces the competition of the 
cold war. 

The World Bank under Eugene Black and 
the U.N. Special Fund under Paul Hoffman 
have a particularly important role to play 
in Africa in planning national and regional 
development projects and in raising the nec- 
essary funds from public and private sources. 
Transportation and communications are 
largely undeveloped in Africa. Resources 
are plentiful, but precise knowledge is lim- 
ited and access to them is often poor. Most 
of the conditions for rational and fruitful 
economic development are lacking. 

The proposed charter would specify that 
the necessary leadership and coordination 
should largely be provided by international 
agencies which, because they have no po- 
litical axes to grind, would have the confi- 
dence of the African governments. 

(4) An imaginative and comprehensive 
effort through a newly created United Na- 
tions civil service to meet Africa’s overriding 
need for experienced administrators, tech- 
nicians, engineers, teachers, and professional 
men of all sorts—outside the context of the 
cold war. Although lack of able personnel 
is common to all underdeveloped nations it is 
acute beyond all degree in Africa, where such 
positions have long been filled, almost ex- 
3 by Europeans of the mother coun- 

es. 

Precise figures do not exist, but it has been 
estimated that in 1958 some 30,000 Euro- 
pean civil servants occupied administrative 
and technical positions in the various African 
governments, colonial and otherwise. Many 
of these civil servants have already left Africa 
and others are preparing to leave. Although 
most of those who may be induced to remain 
are uniquely qualified through their famil- 
larity with the technical aspects of African 
problems, they will continue to work under 
the disadvantage of their former colonial as- 
sociations. 

Yet, for a generation or more, non-African 
civil servants, working under African policy- 
makers, will be essential to the rapid eco- 
nomic and political development of the 
African nations. The essential question is, 
where will those non-Africans be recruited? 
To whom will they owe their first loyalties? 
Will they help bring the cold war to Africa? 
Or will they serve the cause of international 
cooperation and understanding? 

In 1958 the United Nations developed a 
small program called and Exe- 
cutive Personnel (OPEX) to help supply ad- 
ministrative, and operating per- 
sonnel to underdeveloped countries, On the 
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request of an underdeveloped nation, OPEX 
attempts to find a person with the necessary 
qualifications who is politically acceptable 
to the host country. Once the new employee 
has been upon, OPEX makes up the 
difference between the salary and benefits 
which he would receive in his home country 
and the salary and benefits normally pro- 
vided by the underdeveloped country. 

This provides the ideal answer 
to the administrative shortage now existing 
in much of Africa. The proposed United 
Nations charter for Africa should call for its 
immediate and massive expansion. The 
U.N. civil service could provide an exciting 
new future for thousands of men and women 
of all nationalities qualified in industrial 
development, tax collection, clerical and office 
management, school administration and 
teaching, agriculture, village development 
and police administration. It could bring to 
Africa the skilled administrators who are 
urgently needed, free both of political in- 
volvement in the new African nations and 
of direct involvement in the cold war. 

(5) The establishment of a permanent U.N. 
Police Force for use in Africa and else- 
where along the lines of that at present be- 
ing shaped in the Congo. Such a force now 
represents the major hope of the new 
Congolese nation for internal security and 
national unity. Similar tensions are cer- 
tain to develop in other areas not only as an 
aftermath of the withdrawal of European 
control, but also as conflicts develop among 
the new African nations themselves. 

In West Africa, for instance, colonial access 
to the sea and a delicate balancing between 
great powers were the determining factors 
in establishing borders. This resulted in 
strips of territory such as Togoland and 
Dahomey, and enclaves such as Gambia, in 
which tribal, ethnic and language groups 
were abruptly severed by diplomatic agree- 
ments in faraway capitals. 

A map of existing African loyalties super- 
imposed on a map of national boundaries, 
therefore, produces a crazy quilt of over- 
lapping and intersecting lines. This situa- 
tion has already led to considerable friction 
as various federations have been proposed, 
announced and dissolved. 

It is not for the United Nations to decide 
the outcome of these matters—either to in- 
sure the status quo or to promote changes, 
however wise they may appear to be. This is 
& matter solely for the Africans themselves. 
However, it is a proper and essential objec- 
tive of the United Nations to prevent such 
situations from exploding into violence and 
particularly to prevent the great powers 
from intervening in behalf of one side or 
the other. 

The existence of an adequate U.N. Police 
Force, recruited largely by the African na- 
tions themselves, could do much to reduce 
the temptation for direct unilateral mill- 
tary intervention from outside. 

(6) The proposed African charter might 
also provide for the setting up of a special 
African court of justice, perhaps associated 
with the World Court, and specifically em- 
powered to settle disputes between African 
nations and between African states and out- 
side nations. Such a court, with its mem- 
bers drawn largely but not exclusively from 
the African nations, would provide an addi- 
tional barrier to outside intervention—pro- 
vided the African powers could be induced 
to accept its jurisdiction without too many 
qualifications. 

I do not suggest that the United Nations 
can successfully shoulder all the problems of 
the turbulent new Africa. However, I be- 
lieve it can provide by all odds the most 
effective machinery through which to ap- 
proach these problems while isolating them 
from the explosive antagonisms of the cold 
war. 
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The sense of vigorous purpose that a bold 
new leadership role in Africa could bring to 
the United Nations could at the same time 
greatly increase the UN. s own prestige and 
effectiveness in speeding orderly develop- 
ment and in settling conflicts in other parts 
of the world. 

Now let us frankly face the question of 
costs and alternatives. 

The charter I have proposed calls for an 
unprecedented expansion of United Nations 
powers and responsibilities in Africa. The 
annual cost would amount to several hun- 
dred million dollars annually, much of which 
would be paid by the United States. The 
alternative, however, is not isolationist, in- 
expensive inaction. The alternative is a vast 
expansion of the cold war in Africa, in 
which American dollars will be increasingly 
matched against Russian rubles, American 
engineers against Russian engineers, and, 
eventually, American-made tanks against 
Soviet tanks. 

Unless we are prepared to sit idly by while 
much of the world’s richest and most prom- 
ising continent becomes a bloody political 
and economic vacuum that ultimately will 
be filled by the Communists, this means that 
n major investment of American dollars and 
energies will be required in any event. The 
only practical question, therefore, is how can 
our dollars and our energies most effectively 
be brought to bear? 

How would the Soviet Union react to the 
comprehensive United Nations charter for 
Africa which I have proposed? The Krem- 
lin’s dilemma in considering this question 
would be considerable. 

The prestige of the United Nations in 
Africa is very great. By 1962 nearly one- 
third of the seats in the General Assembly 
will be occupied by Africans. If the Kremlin 
accepted our challenge to deal with Africa 
largely through the U.N., it would greatly 
limit, if not actually shackle, its program of 
Subversion and infiltration there. If it re- 
jected the proposal, or hedged its acceptance 
with political counterproposals, its true im- 
perialistic objectives in Africa would be- 
come clear even to the most wishful thinkers 
in Léopoldville, Addis Ababa, Conakry and 
elsewhere. 


In that case, much of the non-Communist 
world might still agree to proceed with most, 
if not all, of the proposed charter commit- 
ments I have suggested, including the U.N. 
police force, emphasis on U.N. multilateral 
development planning and aid the U.N. civil 
3 and the special African court of jus- 

ce, 

If the Soviet Union still chose actively to 
Oppose even these limited United Nations 
efforts, it would come into direct conflict not 
simply with America but with most of the 
non-Communist world. In those limited 
areas in Africa where the Kremlin was still 
able to operate unilaterally, it would be 
struggling—under the most adverse condi- 
tions—against the powerful flood tide of 
African nationalism which, with strong 
Asian and Latin American support, would be 
vigorously represented in the General Assem- 
bly of the U.N. 

This brings me to the final decisive ques- 
tion: Is our own Government prepared to 
abandon our present inadequate and sterile 
approach to Africa and embark on a bold new 
effort in positive international cooperation 
there? Is it ready to regain the initiative in 
world affairs that we held in the days of the 
Marshal plan, to shake off our day-by-day 
obsession with Mr. Khrushchev's oratory and 
maneuvers, and to challenge the world 
through the U.N. General Assembly to a new 
cooperative beginning in the great African 
Continent? 

If we timidly turn our back on this oppor- 
tunity, only one thing is certain: Africa will 
rapidly become an ominous new battleground 
of the cold war, with explosively uncertain 
results. Let us hope, therefore, that we act 
positively, wisely, boldly, and soon, 
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Louisiana State Winner in National Teen- 
age Safe Driving Road-e-o Again From 
Third Congressional District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, the Third 
Congressional District of Louisiana, 
which I have the honor of representing, 
has produced for the third successive 
year the State champion in the National 
Teenage Safe Driving Road-e-o spon- 
sored by the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

Bill Vincent, 17, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Britton Vincent, of Lafayette, senior and 
honor student at Lafayette High School, 
the Louisiana winner for 1960, has been 
in Washington for the finals of the ninth 
annual road-e-o. He finished first in 
the State competition at Ruston where 
approximately 50 victors in local con- 
tests participated. Jimmy W. Carter 
was State chairman. 

Forty-eight State champions took 
part in the Washington events in which 
they were tested on their attitudes and 
their knowledge of road rules, given a 
driving machine test, interviewed and 
required to negotiate successfully four 
tricky obstacle courses in the District of 
Columbia Armory and a 6-mile run 
through District traffic. After all scores 
were compiled, prizes of $2,000, $1,500, 
and $1,000 scholarships were awarded to 
first, second, and third place winners re- 
spectively during a banquet at the Stat- 
ler-Hilton Hotel, road-e-o headquarters. 
The Louisiana champion made a very 
good showing, placing 16th among the 
48 contestants. 

Young Price was accompanied to 
Washington by Donald E. Butcher, also 
of Lafayette, son of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin 
Butcher, of that city, a director of the 
Lafayette Junior Chamber of Commerce 
and local road-e-o chairman. Others in 
the Lafayette group visiting Washington 
were Mrs. Elden Butcher and Miss 
Gloria Foreman. 

Bill brought with him for President 
Eisenhower a gold Lagcoe oil hat which 
had been presented to Bill for this pur- 
pose at a petroleum club luncheon in 
Lafayette by Leo Franques, chairman of 
the Louisiana Gulf Coast Oil Exposition. 
With the hat, symbolizing the Louisiana 
oil industry, the exposition, and Lafa- 
yette’s position as the oil center of the 
South, was a scroll which read: 

The Louisiana oil industry and its bien- 
nial exhibition, the Louisiana Gulf Coast Oil 
Exposition, is deeply honored to present this 
token of esteem to Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States, accompanied 
by our most sincere wishes for a long and 
happy future, and a most cordial invitation 
to attend the Fourth Louisiana Gulf Coast 
Oil Exposition in October of 1961 at Lafa- 
yette, center of petroleum activity in the 
south of Louisiana, our Nation’s greatest 
producer of petroleum per acre. 


The scroll was signed by Chairman 
Franques; Maurice Heymann, developer 
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of the Heymann Oil Center at Lafa- 
yette; and Sidney C. Ory, president of 
the Lafayette Chamber of Commerce. 

Through arrangements made by my 
office the presentation took place at the 
White House where Bill and Donald were 
received by Secretary of the Cabinet 
Robert K. Gray who accepted the hat 
and scroll in behalf of the President. 

The Lafayette Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, with a membership of around 
40 young men active in community af- 
fairs, sponsors numerous civic projects 
in addition to the safe driving competi- 
tion which is open to both boys and girls. 
Cary Moore is president and the other 
officers, in addition to Donald Butcher, 
are Lionel Prejean, first vice president; 
Alvin O’Fleurty, second vice president; 
Earl Grand, secretary; Scott O. Brame, 
treasurer; and Tom Rogers, I. J. Mires, 
and Noel Diuffrida, board of directors. 
Formed several years ago, the organiza- 
tion meets for a luncheon program on 
the first Wednesday of each month and 
gathers for a night meeting on the third 
Wednesday. 

In 1958 Louisiana was represented in 
the road-e-o finals in Washington by 
State champion Raymond Albert Young, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. William Young, of 
Centerville, who was accompanied by 
Ted L. McIntyre, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
F. P. McIntyre, of Franklin, representing 
the Franklin Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce as a member of the board of 
directors. 

Last year’s Louisiana champion also 
came from the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict. Bill Young, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Pierre W. Young, of Lafayette, competed 
in the Washington finals. Accompany- 
ing him was Cary Moore, son of Guilliam 
Moore and the late Mrs. Moore, who is 
head of the Lafayette Junior Chamber 
of Commerce of which at that time he 
was vice president and local road-e-o 
chairman. 


Harry D. Strunk 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with great shock that I learned the news 
on Saturday, August 6, of the passing of 
my good friend and the great reclama- 
tion leader of Nebraska, Harry D. 
Strunk of McCook. 

I have known Harry Strunk for many, 
many years. During all of this time he 
was an outstanding and vigorous fighter 
for the development of sound and prac- 
tical reclamation projects and flood con- 
trol in the Republican Valley. His 
efforts were ceaseless and his devotion 
to this cause complete. 

I suppose it was the great Republican 
River flood of 1935 which claimed over 
100 lives that caused Harry Strunk to 
strike out so vigorously and so unceas- 
ingly for better protection for his neigh- 
bors, That may have been the trig- 
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gering reason; but he had always held a 
deep and abiding interest in flood control 
and in the development of sound, eco- 
nomic reclamation projects. 

But in the middle thirties Harry 
Strunk started to wage a war which was 
still the center of his whole being the 
day he passed from us to his reward. 
Many of my colleagues who have sat on 
the Public Works and Appropriations 
Committees will remember him well. 
They will recall the long, lean, and 
weathered figure which appeared before 
their committees year after year. They 
will remember the intense face, the vig- 
orous and eloquent speech. Most of all, 
though, they will remember the fire 
which burned throughout his being and 
the force that drove him, which he could 
so easily communicate to others. 

Harry Strunk grew up in the newspa- 
per business and for many years pub- 
lished the McCook Gazette at McCook, 
Nebr. He wielded a strong force in his 
community and his State, and became a 
potent force in the Nation in his efforts 
to broaden the concept of reclamation 
and to further the cause of flood control. 
Though primarily interested in the 
Republican River Valley, Harry Strunk 
worked diligently and hard for reclama- 
tion and flood control everywhere. No 
farmer in the reclamation States nor a 
single flood-threatened family anywhere 
in America had a better, truer friend. 
Their needs were his; their fears were 
likewise his. 

He has created a living memorial to 
himself in the development of the Repub- 
lican River Valley. But even at the close 
of his career he knew that his work was 
not done and he was still fighting. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot say how deeply 
I will miss the presence of this great man. 
I cannot express in words my own feel- 
ings completely. Let me say only that a 
great and fighting heart has stopped 
beating and that his absence will be 
felt. 


Memorial Tribute to Philip B. Perlman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, 2 weeks ago one of the greatest 
champions of civil rights that this coun- 
try has ever known passed away—for- 
mer U.S. Solicitor General Philip B. 
Perlman. Over the last two decades 
Philip Perlman had held many positions 
of great responsibility and had distin- 
guished himself in all of them. 

It was, for example, he who presented 
the restrictive covenant cases to the Su- 
preme Court in 1947. The subsequent 
ruling in 1949 constituted an important 
milestone in the abolition of legal sanc- 
tion for segregation. 

While I had been fully aware of his 
vigorous and aggressive role for years 
in the struggle to stamp out racial dis- 
crimination and assure all Americans 
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equal rights under the law, it was only 
recently my great privilege to serve with 
him on the Platform Committee of the 
National Democratic Convention in Los 
Angeles and to watch at close range his 
brilliant and incisive mind in action as 
the cochairman of that committee. 
Little could I know or suspect that this 
was to be his last contribution to that 
cause. 

Time and again throughout our delib- 
erations and the drafting of the plat- 
form, as throughout his entire career, 
he revealed himself as a prodigious and 
diligent defender of the downtrodden, as 
an uncompromising protector of those 
people who have been the victims of 
prejudice. I am profoundly humbled 
by the opportunity and the experience 
of having shared in so small a way in 
the creation of that document, so ap- 
propriately entitled “The Rights of 
Man,” which is an enduring monument 
to his memory. 

Philip Perlman’s passing is an irre- 
trievable loss to the Democratic Party 
and indeed to the American people. 


Camp Wigwam for Boys—A Half Century 
of Service to the Youth of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LUDWIG TELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. TELLER. Mr. Speaker, with the 
close of the 1960 camping season, Camp 
Wigwam for Boys, located in Harrison, 
Maine, will have completed a half cen- 
tury of service to the youth of America. 
Established in 1910 by Arnold M. Leh- 
man and Abraham Mandelstam, this 
outstanding camp is still piloted under 
the direction of its founders, and it has 
deservedly gained an enviable nation- 
wide reputation as one of the leading 
private camps of our country. The en- 
gaging and implementing talents, char- 
acteristics, and abilities of “Pop” Leh- 
man and “Mandy” have been sources of 
delightful jibe and playful comment by 
Wigwam staff members and generations 
of Wigwam campers, who have come 
away from their experience at Wigwam 
with lifelong respect for these two great 
educators and the ideas which they have 
put to work at their renowned Camp 
Wigwam. I served as a staff member 
at Wigwam for several years in the 
1930’s, and I recall my association with 
the camp as a worthful and many- 
faceted experience. 

By the early introduction of cultural 
and artistic interests to go hand in hand 
with the physical and recreational as- 
pects of the camping experience, Camp 
Wigwam has proved to be in the fullest 
and truest sense a pioneer that has now 
grown to be a tremendously important 
phase in the life of America’s youth. It 
has blazed trails where there were once 
no trails at all, thus laying the founda- 
tion for a movement of national pro- 
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portions in the field of education. It 
has taught the importance of active and 
democratic participation in community 
affairs. It has encouraged the develop- 
ment of leadership qualities, and it has 
thereby contributed to the greatness of 
our Nation and its freedom loving peo- 
ple, 

Almost every State in the Union is to- 
day represented by the Camp Wigwam’s 
alumni. Included among many others 
are such persons as Richard Rogers, 
composer and producer; Frank Loesser, 
librettist, composer, lyricist, and pro- 
ducer; William Zeckendorf, Sr., of the 
real estate firm of Webb and Knapp; 
Arthur Loesser, head of the Cleveland 
Conservatory of Music; and U.S. District 
Court Judge Charles Wyzanski, of Bos- 
ton. 

Among Camp Wigwam’s staff members 
have been Mortimer Adler, educator and 
author; Dr. Leon J. Saul, author and in- 
ternationally prominent psychiatrist; 
the late Clyde Fisher, curator in chief 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History; and Prof. Richard B. Morris, 
head of the History Department, Colum- 
bia University, and editor of the Ency- 
clopedia of American History. Among 
the distinguished individuals who have 
spent entire seasons as honored guests 
at Camp Wigwam are the late Leopold 
Godowsky, composer and pianist; the 
late Josef Hofmann, world famous 
pianist. Another distinguished person 
who has visited at Camp Wigwam is 
former Premier Mendes-France of 
France. The two mentioned last en- 
trusted their children to Camp Wigwam 
as campers. 

Founded at a time when psychologists 
such as Freud, Jung, and Adler were 
drawing attention to the significance of 
emotional factors in the education of 
youth and in the moulding of healthy 
and well integrated personalities, Camp 
Wigwam has been among the first camps, 
if not the very first one, harmoniously to 
balance a boy’s physical activities 
against his need for appropriate esthe- 
tic outlets and educational interests. 
This has been accomplished partly 
through the introduction of art, music, 
theater, and other means of esthetic 
stimulation. In the rustic setting of 
Camp Wigwam, its founders and direc- 
tors have been able to inculcate young 
people with a more sensitive apprecia- 
tion of those finer values which lead to 
an integrated life. At the same time, it 
has provided them with abundant oppor- 
tunities for thriving physically in a 
wholesome atmosphere stimulated by 
closeness to nature. By being fortunate 
enough to get youngsters at the forma- 
tive stage of their intellectual and emo- 
tional development, Camp Wigwam has 
been able to guide them into healthy 
adulthood and to infuse them with a 
sense of belonging and of sound demo- 
cratic citizenship. In this manner, it has 
constantly furthered a tremendously 
worthwhile national camping movement 
that today is invested with a broad cul- 
tural and educational rather than solely 
recreational significance, geared to the 
needs of the individual youngster and his 
adjustment to conditions prevailing in an 
ever changing world. 
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Stockpiling for Survival 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr, Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks I 
include a very interesting and informa- 
tive letter signed by our colleague, the 
gentleman from North Carolina, Mr. 
Cooter, and appearing in the New York 
Times of July 20, 1960. There isno man 
better versed in the needs and necessi- 
ties of the agricultural life of our Nation, 
and in connection with the legislation 
ae to agriculture, than Mr. COOLEY, 

the distinguished chairman of the House 

‘Committee on Agriculture: 

STOCKPILING FOR SURVIVAL—NIXON Foop BANK 
PLAN DECLARED IN PAST REJECTED BY AD- 
MINISTRATION 

To the EDITOR or THE NEw YORK TIMES: 
Many newspapers recently have given gen- 

erous emphasis to the idea of a world food 
bank administered by the United Nations, 
and a suggestion that our great stocks of food 
be stored close to the centers of population, 
against the emergency needs of our people in 
the event of a nuclear attack. 

This affirmative interest is encouraging to 
those of us in the Congress who, along with 
the President and the various executive de- 
partments, have the responsibility for de- 
veloping, and for effective administration of, 
the Nation’s food policy, including the shar- 
ing of our abundance with friendly peoples 
in other countries. 

I regret, however, that these propositions 
of such great meaning had received so little 
attention in the press until Vice President 
Nixon, in a recent North Dakota speech, 
threw them into the political arena, Ac- 
tually, they have been proposed in the Con- 
gress and in the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations for more 
than a decade. Both propositions have been 
rejected by the Eisenhower administration. 


U.N. EFFORTS. 


The U.N. Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion made two attempts, in 1947 and 1949, to 
develop a world food bank. On each occa- 
sion they failed to gather sufficient support 
among the exporting nations. Subsequent- 
ly, several congressional resolutions, by Sen- 
ator Murray, of Montana, and others, were 
introduced, proposing a world food bank. A 
spokesman for the Eisenhower administra- 
tion testified before a subcommittee of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee in May 
of 1956: “We see no need for the proposed 
world food bank.” On June 27 Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson said: “The already bur- 
dened American taxpayer will question the 
vision of a world food bank which would re- 
quire Uncle Sam to provide the stocks, the 
storage, and the cost of carrying the wheat.” 

In 1957, as chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, I appointed a special 
subcommittee, under the able chairmanship 
of Vicror L. Anruso, of New York, for the 
specific purpose of our food pre- 
paredness for civilian survival in the event 
of war. 

This subcommittee, on July 17, 1957, fol- 
lowing public hearings, issued a report find- 
ing that, “In the event of nuclear war, the 
United States is utterly without a plan to 
immediately feed its civilian population, in- 
cluding its territories and possessions.” It 
recommended that the Government move 
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swiftly “to assure that emergency stocks of 
food commodities will be available at ac- 
cessible locations as reserves against possible 
disaster.” 

ADEQUATE FOOD 

Just recently, before Mr. Nom made his 
speech, I made inquiry of the Department of 
Agriculture as to what has been done with 
respect to stockpiling. On June 7 I received 
the following from that Department’s Food 
and Materials Division: 

“This Department has made a number of 
studies of the effects that various types of 
enemy attacks would have on the food situa- 
tion and has come to the conclusion that 
there is and would be adequate food in the 
Nation after an attack without Government. 
stockpiling.” 

It is surprising that Mr. Nrxon now seems 
totally unaware that his administration has 
consistently opposed these two propositions 
he now proposes as his “farm plank.” 

I hope that, with the help of the Times 
and of our other great newspapers, large 
and small, we shall be able to make deter- 
minations with respect to a world food 
policy and to stockpiling for survival, in the 
best interest of this Nation and the world, 
and that these undertakings of such mo- 
ment will not be lost in the confusion and 
bitterness of partisan politics. 


HaroLD D. COOLEY, 


Chairman, House Committee 
on Agriculture. 
WASHINGTON, July 8, 1960. 


National Defense in the Nuclear Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege to address the July 21 
session of the 1960 Pennsylvania State 
Convention of the American Legion 
Auxiliary at Philadelphia, Pa., presided 
over by department president, Mrs. 
Mary W. Dague, wife of Representative 
PauL B. Dacue of the Ninth Congres- 
sional District of Pennsylvania. The 
convention was well attended and re- 
flected the fine leadership furnished by 
Mrs. Dague in the role of department 
president. 

My address, titled “National Defense 
in the Nuclear Age,” follows: 


NATIONAL DEFENSE IN THE NUCLEAR AGE 


(Address delivered by Representative JAMES 
E. VaN ZanpT, Member of Congress, of the 
20th District of Pennsylvania, at the Penn- 
sylvania State Convention of the American 
Legion Auxiliary, Philadelphia, Pa., on July 
21) 


It gives me great pleasure to participate in 
your 1960 convention and to speak to you on 
& problem in which we are all vitally in- 
terested. 

As many of you know I have long been 
active in organized veterandom with the re- 
sult that I am conscious of the great work 
which you do to keep shining and bright the 
ideals and objectives of the American Legion. 

They are ideals for which so many of our 
brethren have given all they could offer at 
treedom's shrine—their lives. 

The efforts of all of us have been directed 
toward the creation of a better world for all 
the peoples of the earth. 
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Here in this decade of 1960—just begun 
we have vast horizons before us—horizons of 
great hope—and horizons of just as great 
fear and dread. 

It used to be—not so very long ago in 
time—although far distant in space—that we 
of America knew no such great fears for our 
future. 

We were able to isolate ourselves from the 
troubles of the rest of the world. 

At that time it appeared to be of no im- 
mediate concern to us if European nations 
were devastating each other—or that whites 
were enslaving blacks in Africa. 

We were above the common herd—shielded 
from the sounds of battle by our great ocean 
barriers. 

We found more time to work out our own 
domestic problems, to build our Nation, to 
dream of the future. 

Many of you here tonight saw the first 
sign that our impenetrable defenses were no 
longer able to assure us safety in 1917. 

Residents of this eastern seaboard of the 
United States could look out and see ships 
burning—ships sunk by enemy U-boats at 
our very doorsteps, 

Modern technology had breached the walls 
of “fortress America.” 

But it took us longer to learn the lessons 
that “the war to end wars” could teach. 

It even took a war far more devastating, 
catastrophic, and universal, a war that even 
more of us remember only to well. 

World War II witnessed the deaths of 30 
Million people and great damage to civili- 
zation. 

But it really took a bright flash of atomic 
light at Hiroshima on August 6, 1945, to tell 
us that, like the French Maginot line, our 
impregnable defenses were now no more use- 
ful than a suit of armor against a bazooka. 
The nuclear age had dawned, with the hori- 
zons of new advances for all mankind. 

But we also know that as many people 
as have been killed in all wars that man 
has undergone for thousands of years now 
could be turned back into dust and ashes 
in the time that it takes to hear a sound, 
look into the sky, and start to pray. 

The atom is a substance of such worth 
and value to a strife-torn world. 

But, in the wrong hands it is a weapon 
that could truly end all wars because there 
might no longer be anyone alive to fight. 

The advent of nuclear weapons in com- 
bination with the fact that aggression, con- 
quest, and war were not ended with the 
destruction of Berlin and the annihilation 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki have kept us 
from retreating back into our shell. 

The job of guarding liberty and freedom 
for all mankind has been placed irrevocably 
on our shoulders. 

There is no turning back. 

As the guardian of free men everywhere 
we have witnessed with dismay the Red 
tide that since World War II has engulfed 
its neighbors, turned them from free men 
into slaves, and found one-third of the 
world behind the curtains of communism. 

We are all familiar with Korea, Indo- 
china, Laos, Tibet, Hungary, Berlin, and 
many more outrages that have been com- 
mitted in the name of Marxism. 

Since Stalin the pace of outright and 
brawling aggression has slowed a bit because 
new tactics have been tried. 

Premier Khrushchey has posed as the 
friend of peace but it has been only a shield 
behind which the plan of world conquest 
is just as much of a reality as ever. 

We have seen this same Premier Khru- 
shchey deliberately wreck the summit meet- 
ing when he knew he could get no conces- 
sions from the free world in his efforts to 
trample on the rights and freedoms of men 
in Berlin. 

We can see right now the efforts of Mao 
Tse-Tung to forestall any chance of real 
peace in the Far East. 
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We can see Communist rioting against the 
freely elected Government of Japan using 
student grievances and the desire for peace 
for Communist purposes. 

And right at our doorstep we can view the 
Cuban revolution gone astray, opening wide 
its arms to the so-called blessings of Com- 
munist dictatorship. 

We know that our own defense is perma- 
nently tied to the defense of our allies; a 
danger to one of us is a danger to us all. 

The attacks of communism are coming 
thick and fast and in a variety of shapes and 
forms. 

In the days of Stalin the threats were more 
readily recognizable. 

His imperialism was not nearly as subtle as 
that of the present Red leadership. 

Instead of outright aggression and subver- 
sion we now have so-called volunteers, aid 
programs, trade agreements, technical assist- 
ance, defense pacts, and insidious propa- 
ganda, all these besides old military and 
espionage activities. 

We have learned that in order to achieve 
the final victory we must meet the challenge 
on thousands of military, economic, and 
psychological battlefields at home and 
abroad. 

Now we come to the question of the spe- 
cific threats that Red aggression presents to 
the security of this Nation. 

First of all we must be prepared to meet 
the Russians on every level and in every 
form of large-scale thermonuclear warfare. 

The full-scale world wars that may come 
in the future will not be fought with bay- 
onets and machineguns, foxholes, and tanks. 

Numerical superiority of manpower will 
not be of decisive importance in determining 
the outcome of such a war. 

Instead, I can see these future global 
wars—if the come to us—being fought from 
continent to continent with ICBM’s and 
from mobile bases in the seas to targets in 
the enemy lands. 

I can see the cities of our world being laid 
waste by a single flash on a beautiful morn- 


The whole world will be the battlefield and 
every human being, whether soldier or civil- 
ian, whether combatant or neutral, whether 
man, woman, or child, will be the potential 
victim. 

The Soviet Union always keeping before 
it the vision of world conquest through nu- 
clear warfare has bent every effort to the 
task of surpassing the United States in ther- 
monuclear capability. 

These nuclear weapons possess for aggres- 
sors like the Soviets many advantages not 
found in conventional methods of warfare. 

From a few mobile and stationary bases 
it is possible to cover the entire globe. 

There is a great ability to shift rapidly 
from one target to another. 

Because there are degrees in levels of nu- 
clear power there is great flexibility in the 
adaptation of weapons to meet specific stra- 
tegic requirements. 

The use of nuclear weapons offers the po- 
tentiality of complete surprise, destroying 
& nation’s defenses before it is able to retali- 
ate. 

The use of nuclear weapons also has a 
great psychological impact upon the poten- 
tial or actual victims of such a disaster. 

+ And, last but not least, nuclear weapons 
offer the allurement of cheap world conquest. 

The Soviets understand very well how nu- 
clear weapons fit into their plans for world 
conquest. 

They have been building fixed missile 
bases in the Soviet Union and the satellite 
countries. 

Their recent tests in the Pacific show the 
potential range of their intercontinental 
ballistic missiles. 

At the same time the Soviets have been 
continually modernizing and augmenting 
their air force. 
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But, most importantly of all, the Russians 
have been equipping a submarine fleet whose 
missiles point like daggers at every strategic 
area in the United States. 

In order to guarantee our national sur- 
vival we must be able to control not only 
the sea but the world beneath the surface 
of the sea. 

The Reds have more than 450 submarines, 
10 times the number of German U-boats 
which devastated allied transport in World 
War II. 

They have launched a nuclear submarine 
program, with at least five under con- 
struction. 

Just a few of these subs, equipped with 
missiles comparable to our Polaris, will place 
most of our Nation in danger of complete 
devastation in the event of war. 

We must remember that we are far more 
vulnerable than the Russians to such a full- 
scale nuclear attack. 

Our industries are far more concentrated— 
43 of our 50 largest cities and 85 percent of 
our industrial might is located within 500 
miles of our coasts, 

The Russians, on the other hand, have dis- 
persed their industry from Minsk to Vladi- 
vostok, besides the fact that most of their 
big cities are located in inland locations far 
removed from the sea. 

The ballistics missile has thus added a 
new dimension to the threat of submarine 
warfare. 

Not only could attack submarines crip- 
ple our Navy and merchant marine, but these 
new missile subs possess the capacity to 
launch attacks upon our cities at will. 

There is no doubt that America is greatly 
endangered by this ability of the Russians 
to launch a full-scale nuclear war at the 
slightest whim of the Soviet dictatorship. 

The Communists know that the rest of 
the free world will surrender automatically 
if the United States is conquered; they would 
have no other choice. 

What keeps the Russians from starting 
such a war? 

The only defense we at present possess is 
our ability to retaliate. 

The Russians possess far more freedom of 
decision than we have. 

Our Defense Department cannot just 
blithely push a button and start a war with- 
out any responsibility to the millions of 
people in the United States whom this act 
might doom. 

We must show the Russians that they 
would gain no advantage from attacking us. 

We cannot be sure that it will do any good 
to appeal to them on the grounds of the 
Russian lives that will be lost, we must dem- 
onstrate that our retaliation would destroy 
their power. 

The Red Chinese, in particular, have never 
shown the slightest regard for human lives. 

Mao Tse-tung has even boasted that even 
if 300 million Chinese were to be killed in a 
nuclear war there would be 300 million left. 

The leaders of Red China, without any 
scruples or regard for human beings, actually 
regard nuclear war as an advantage. 

With the atomic weapons that they will 
almost certainly develop within the next few 
years the Red Chinese could very easily 
initiate the destruction of all mankind in 
order to satisfy their own lust for power. 

Besides the dangers of deliberate aggres- 
sion there is the danger of accidental warfare. 

Marshal Malinovsky, the very conspicuous 
companion of Khrushchev in Paris, has an- 
nounced that Soviet missile bases will imme- 
diately strike with nuclear missiles at any 
foreign base sending planes over the Soviet 
Union. 

This means that any trigger-happy Rus- 
sian enlisted man could conceivably be able 
to start our destruction merely by pushing 
a button in a moment of panic. 

These dangers are great and the United 
States must demonstrate that nuclear war 
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would destroy the Communist world as read- 
ily as the free. 

To prepare our defenses against nuclear 
war does not mean the abandonment of con- 
ventional arms. 

We must also be prepared to meet the 
threats of communism on the level of limited 
warfare. 

Every one of the conflicts, wars, and reyo- 
lutions instigated by the Communists since 
World War II has been fought entirely by 
soldiers with conventional nonnuclear 
weapons. 

Whatever the reasons up to this time the 
Russians have wished no more than we to 
turn Korea, Indochina, or any other area of 
conflict into the site for a nuclear holocaust. 

Furthermore, as the Russians increase their 
arsenal of thermonuclear weapons, and as 
there is an increasing gradation of weapons 
power they will be able to take advantage 
of an increasing number of strategic options. 

We must remember that the vaunted re- 
duction of manpower taken by the Rus- 
sion Army, which has been dictated largely 
by economic, not strategic, reasons will still 
leave the communist bloc with a marked 
numerical superiority in manpower over the 
armies of the free world. 

The Reds have more than 11 million men 
ready to be used for any size or type of war 
that may be desired by their leaders. 

The satellites, especially China, may be 
used for limited “safe” wars as in Korea, 
Indochina, Laos, and Tibet. 

We have seen how the Russians have 
used volunteers“ in the past, the success of 
such tactics virtually assures that they will 
be utilized even more extensively in the 
future. 

These armies may not even have to be 
used their threat could be enough to black- 
mail smaller powers on the Soviet periphery. 

As the fear of nuclear power grows, as 
the nuclear race becomes more deadlocked, 
such small-scale aggressions grow ever more 
likely. 

Therefore—we need to maintain our dual 
capability—it is imperative that we have 
armed forces with the most modern of con- 
ventional weapons that can meet the chal- 
lenge of communist aggression anywhere in 
the world. 

This, then, is the challenge—a challenge 
of great power in the hands of unscrupulous 
tyrants—a challenge that we can and must 
meet, 

What have we done and what should we 
do? 

Congress this year voted an appropria- 
tions bill for the Defense Department of 
more than $40 billion. 

Included in this is $17,157 million for the 
Air Force; $12,109 million for the Navy and 
Marines; and $9,537 million for the Army. 

We have attempted to meet all the com- 
plex needs of our national defense through 
these appropriations. 

Included in this was $293 million for an 
aircraft carrier. 

This new carrier—in combination with 
others that have been or are being built— 
will provide mobile oversea bases for our 
planes and missiles. 

With fixed oversea bases becoming ever 
more vulnerable to enemy attack, these car- 
riers, in combination with our submarine 
fleet, will be able to provide a far-reaching 
line of defense for our Nation. 

Also included was $394 million for the 
construction of five submarines, with partial 
funds for starts on seven others. 

I introduced a bill in 1958 to provide for 
the construction of 100 nuclear-powered at- 
tack submarines during a 5-year period. 

This bill was unfortunately defeated, but 
we are doing some development of nuclear 
submarines. 

At the same time the Navy has been con- 
ducting a highly successful series of Polaris 
missile tests. 
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When the United States possesses nuclear 
submarines capable of cruising under the 
arctic ice, as our Skate and Nautilus have al- 
ready done, and able to fire missiles at the 
heart of Russia, the United States will have 
obtained a greater deterrent power. 

In this bill was also included $190 million 
more than the administration request for de- 
velopment of the B-70. 

The U-2 flights demonstrated the extreme 
vulnerability of Soviet defenses at heights 
over 50,000 feet. 

The development of the B-70, which would 
cruise at 80,000 feet, would give us a full 
range of power. 

In combination with our missile program 
this development will give us a deterrent 
power not readily ignored by the Soviets. 

The B—70 will strengthen the power of our 
Strategic Air Command, which at the present 
is the first line of our air defense. 

Co: has also considered the need for 
armed forces capable of fighting in limited 
wars. 

Included in the appropriations bill was 
$1,537 million for modernization of the 
Army. 

The Russians are equipping their army to 
fight both conventional and tactical nuclear 
wars. 

We are at the present time equipping our 
troops with a wide range of the most modern 
conventional and tactical atomic weapons. 

Research and development of new weapons 
are being continually carried on. 

We have also voted funds for the accelera- 
tion of the Midas-Samos satellite programs. 

It has long been evident that the United 


There is no doubt that the Soviet intelli- 
gence service has a far easier time of ob- 
taining our vital secrets in our open society. 
ambassador to the United Nations, 
Henry Cabot Lodge has said: “The Russians 
have spied at heights far les than 70,000 
feet.” 

It takes little effort of the memory to re- 
call Alger Hiss, the Rosenbergs, Klaus Puchs, 
or many others. 

The Russians have used our freedoms to 
steal our secrets, subvert members of our 
society, turn our friends and allies against 
us, and overthrow our own free government 
by force. 

Then to see the Communists don the veil 
injured innocence would be almost comi- 
1 if it were not such a serious matter. 

The U-2 incident gave more emphasis to 
our need for accurate information if we are 
to survive as a free society. 

Its usefulness is probably ended now but 
we need new sources of information. 

The Midas and Samos satellites, equipped 
with all kinds of detection equipment, will 
not only help our intelligence, but will point 
to future uses in inspection of a possible 
disarmament program. 

By these means we will be able to 
strengthen our Armed Forces for the strug- 
gle against communism wherever it may 
come. 

We must be able to deter any type of 
attack. 
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For this task it is imperative that we pos- 
sess the optimum in flexibility. 

Therefore, we need a military organiza- 
tion which will be able to shift and maneu- 
ver to meet every strategic situation. 

I introduced legislation to streamline the 
Defense Department and better coordinate 
its policies and practices. 

For the organization must match in effi- 
ciency and modernity the weapons it dis- 
patches and the men it controls. 

The spectacle of Mr. K. at the summit, 
the ending of the disarmament talks by the 
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Soviet walkout, demonstrate how important 
all of this 18. 

The world needs peace, the world needs 
disarmament. 

But an agreement that we can be sure of 
must include the international control and 
inspection that the Soviets have thus far 
refused to concede. 

We have had all too often examples of 
the bad faith and hypocrisy of the Com- 
munists in the past few months to accept 
their word that they have disarmed. 

Until the Reds back up talk with con- 
structive action toward peace we can only 
know them as the totalitarian aggressors— 
devoted to the task of world conquest— 
that they have always been. 

But this is not all of our task. 

It would be too easy to leave the whole 
job to the 2,800,000 boys in uniform and 
confine ourselves to remembering the wars 
in which we fought. 

We must press forward the battle against 
communism on all fronts. 

Military action must be augmented by 
action in other areas as well. 

Just as our military power must be one 
of active deterrence so must we meet the 
threats of communism in the economic, 
ideological, and psychological spheres. 

This is not the job for any one group but 
for all of us. 

What we do will determine the future 
course of all mankind. 

A great burden has been placed on our 
shoulders, the burden of billions of free 
people throughout the world. 

We did not ask for it but it has come to 
us. 
We are not defending our Nation alone 
but all men everywhere. 

We cannot rest until there is peace, and 
happiness, and freedom for everyone. 

For only then will we be really free from 
fear. 

Yes, it was a long, long time ago, it seems, 
that America could go its own way in peace. 

So much has happened since then to 
change the world. 

We have seen it happen. 

We saw the beginning of the struggle 
between communism and liberty and free- 
dom but how will it end? 

God grant that it does not end in a nu- 
clear holocaust in which there might no 
longer be men to be either free or enslaved. 

Let us dedicate ourselves in this decade 
of the 1960’s to the horizons of hope that 
lie before us. 

We must be ever vigilant until free men 
can once again be free of fear. 

We can be, we must be, we will be strong. 

It is through spiritual and material 
strength that we can preserve and protect 
not only our cherished ideals of liberty and 
freedom but aid in restoring them to many 
freedom-loving nations now in exile. 

Therefore let us dedicate ourselves to 
America’s awesome task hopeful that the 
day is not too distant when the atom’s flash 


will bring light, not darkness, to the ends 
of the earth. 


Tenth Anniversary of the Repeal of the 
10-Cent-Per-Pound Tax on Margarine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 
Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, July 1 was the 10th anniver- 
sary of the repeal by Congress of the 
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10-cent-per-pound tax on margarine. 
The passage of the National Margarine 
Act of 1950 marked the commencement 
of a period of fair competition for col- 
ored margarine in interstate commerce 
and in most States. 

Production of margarine has increased 
from 862 million pounds in 1949 to the 
all-time high in 1959 or 1,611 million 
pounds. Production for the period Jan- 
uary—April 1960 was 6.8 percent ahead 
of 1959. 

The 10-year period since the repeal of 
the old Federal margarine taxes and re- 
strictions has been marked by a growth 
in the acceptance of margarine. Per 
capita consumption, on a national aver- 
age, has increased from 5.8 pounds per 
person in 1949 to 9.2 pounds per person 
in 1959. 

During 1958, manufacturers in the 
margarine industry shipped products 
valued at $219 million, an increase of 10 
percent over 1954, according to the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. Value added 
by the manufacturer, as adjusted, totaled 
$56.7 million, an increase of 29 percent 
since 1954. New capital expenditures in 
the margarine industry were reported 
by the Department of Commerce to be 
3.4 million, an increase from 1954 of 127 
percent. Figures are not available for 
other years. 

The margarine industry is composed 
of firms of various sizes and types of en- 
terprises, including small, family-owned 
firms. There are 32 firms with 60 plants 
producing margarine in the United 
States. 

The chief ingredients of margarine 
are highly refined vegetable oils. Amer- 
ican-produced soybean oil and cotton- 
seed oil are the major vegetable oils 
used. Between 1949 and 1959 consump- 
tion of these oils almost doubled to reach 
1,218 million pounds, refined basis. Fur- 
ther increases are expected. Corn and 
peanut oils are also used. 

By far the largest source of fats and 
oils used in margarine is the American 
soybean. Soybean oil used in margarine 
reached a new peak of 1,094 million 
pounds—refined basis—in 1959 and con- 
stituted 85 percent of all the fats and oils 
used in margarine. 

Ten years after the act of 1950 there 
are still restrictions on the sale and use 
of margarine. The consumer cannot 
buy colored margarine in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. Six States—Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Idaho, Utah, North and South 
Dakota—still maintain per-pound taxes. 
The U.S. Navy cannot buy margarine 
for table use, although the other 
branches of the military can. There are 
various restrictions in State laws on 
dealers, State institutions’ use of the 
vegetable spread, and use by public eat- 
ing places. * 

Major factors in the margarine out- 
look are continued population growth, 
plentiful supplies of major farm in- 
gredients, a vigorously competitive in- 
dustry, and continued increasing con- 
sumer acceptance that has raised per 
capita use levels for several years. 

Margarine is 80 percent fat. The 
principal other ingredient is pasteur- 
ized, cultured skim milk. In 1959 mar- 
garine used an estimated 240 million 
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pounds of dry skim milk or its equiva- 
lent in fiuid milk. Salt comprises about 
2% percent of the finished product. 

All margarine is fortified to provide a 
minimum of 15,000 U.S.P. units of vita- 
min A. Some margarines add vitamin 
D also. 


Port of New York Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW TORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
complete agreement with the distin- 
guished Representative from New York 
[Jonn H. Ray], who in his minority re- 
port holds that the majority of the Judi- 
ciary Committee is in error in recom- 
mending that contempt citations be 
issued against the chairman, S. Sloan 
Colt; the executive director, Austin J. 
Tobin; and the secretary, Joseph G. 
Carty, of the Port of New York Authority. 

I agree with Congressman Ray that 
the action recommended by the majority 
of the Judiciary Committee would be 
unprecedented and unwise as a matter 
of Federal and State relations, as it is not 
sanctioned by law and might well be held 
unconstitutional. 

The Port of New York Authority, 
which was created by the States of New 
York and New Jersey in keeping with an 
agreement validated by special legisla- 
tion of each of those States, has been a 
great boon to the city of New York and 
to the surrounding metropolitan area. I 
mention this not because it affects the 
legality of the actions of the Port of New 
York Authority officials, but merely to 
indicate that the accomplishments of the 
port authority in solving the complex 
transport problems of a great city have 
been most effective. 

The three men who are being con- 
sidered for contempt citations by the 
Congress are extraordinarily outstanding 
citizens. 

S. Sloan Colt not only has behind him 
a record of success in business enter- 
prises, but has contributed immeasur- 
ably to the well-being of the city by his 
civic work in a number of areas. He 
works without compensation for the Port 
of New York Authority. 

Austin J. Tobin, who has been with the 
Port of New York Authority for many 
years and is perhaps its most indispens- 
able official, is a man of fine intellect and 
rare talent. His capacity for business 
administration is most unusual. His 
vision and imagination have done much 
to implement the objectives of the port 
authority, and New York is a better city 
because of his presence in it. 

I do not know Joseph G. Carty person- 
ally, but it is fair to presume that, since 
he is an official of the port authority, 
he is a man of fine character and integ- 
rity. 

When one recalls that Congress did 
not initiate or create the port authority, 
but merely gave its consent to the mak- 
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ing of the compact, it appears that the 
Congress is stretching its authority in 
trying to supervise or regulate the ac- 
tivities of this bi-State agency. 

Congress did reserve the right to 
amend, alter or repeal its resolution 
consenting to the compact, but it must 
be remembered that the compact itself 
can be altered only at the instance of 
the two States involved. 

It must be remembered, too, that the 
three officials mentioned above appeared 
before the Judiciary Committee and de- 
livered to that body all the minutes, fi- 
nancial reports, records, et cetera, auth- 
orizing official action. It was on the in- 
structions of the Governors of the two 
States, New York and New Jersey, that 
the port authority officials declined to 
furnish the working papers and other in- 
ternal studies which the committee re- 
quested. The Governors were acting in 
their lawful capacity as heads of two 
sovereign States. 

It appears to me that the action rec- 
ommended by the Judiciary Committee 
is in contradiction of the constitutional 
rights of the States concerned, and the 
committee therefore appears to be in 
error. 


A Minimum Wage Law Does Not Square 
With Our U.S. Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, several 
years ago when the bill that placed the 
minimum wage at $1 per hour was voted 
on in the House, I voted for it, but after 
observing the operation of that law I 
have come to the conclusion I made a 
mistake in so doing. 

The other body has recently passed a 
bill to raise the minimum to $1.25 per 
hour by degrees and to cover, under the 
law, some 4 million additional employees 
in private industry of most every nature, 
all of which in my studied opinion does 
not square with our free competitive pri- 
vate enterprise system. 

From early boyhood and until I was 
elected to Congress, I worked for wages— 
as a farmhand, a muleskinner on a 
bridge building gang, a pearl button cut- 
ter, a tile ditch digger with a spade, a 
grocery clerk, a lumberyard man, and 
as manager of a retail lumberyard. 
Yes, and as a soldier for Uncle Sam, and 
since 46 years of age as a hired man in 
Congress for the people of the Seventh 
Iowa District and the Nation. 

I know something about working for 
wages, so it is very natural that in the 
acid test, you will always find me in the 
hard working wage earner’s corner. 

Mr. Speaker, I learned early in life 
that there was no substitute for work, 
and that the only right and sure way to 
get a pay raise was to do a little more 
each day than the boss expected me to 
do. This holds true today, just as it has 
from the signing of our U.S. Consti- 
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tution, which established our free com- 
petitive enterprise system, for not only 
the boss but for the hired man as 
well, and which made it possible for all 
men to be the masters of their own des- 
tiny—free to work and progress and en- 
joy the blessings of liberty; yes, or even 
to idle, go broke and suffer mental an- 
guish, but not at the expense of the 
other fellow. 

Let us not forget that when we place 
a floor under wages, by that very act we 
place a ceiling on wages for millions of 
employees who deserve more pay, espe- 
cially in small businesses. 

Many, many employers will be forced 
to make a choice under this new mini- 
mum wage law of either laying off the 
necessary number of lowest paid and 
lowest producers, or reduce the wages of 
the highest paid and highest producing 
employees in order to hold overhead 
down to the necessary point of enabling 
them to stay in business or, of course, 
he has the third choice of closing shop. 
Even that is still one of our American 
privileges. 

Mr. Speaker, before the conference re- 
port on the wage hour bill comes back 
to the House for a vote, I invite all of 
my colleagues to ask one or a hundred 
wage earners who are now getting over 
$1.25 per hour, and they are in the great 
majority, if they would be willing to 
have their wages reduced in order to 
raise the pay of others now getting less 
than $1.25 per hour. 

Remember, most every American 
wants to win his own spurs. 


Congressman Levering Holds Conferences 
in District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, from 
the beginning of my service in Congress, 
I have tried in every way possible to 
maintain a close contact with the peo- 
ple of the 17th Congressional District of 
Ohio, who elected me to represent them. 

From the first days of the 86th Con- 
gress, I have made regular radio 
speeches to my people, filling them in on 
the problems of government from week 
to week. I have circulated a weekly 
newsletter to the newspapers of my dis- 
trict so that the editors and the people 
would be able to understand the issues 
and the many views relating to them. 
I have had personal contact with thou- 
sands of members of the public from my 
district. I have corresponded with other 
thousands. 

Last year I sat down with my constit- 
uents in every county of our district and 
listened to their views on national and 
international problems, as well as those 
of a personal nature. Because these 
grassroots conferences were so highly 
successful, Iam again arranging a series 
of meetings in the courthouses of the 
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seven counties of the district and I am 
urging members of the public to come 
to these meetings and to talk over any 
and all subjects they choose. I am con- 
vinced that only by personally contacting 
the people I serve, can I do the best pos- 
sible job for them in the Congress of the 
United States. 

I will be in the courthouses from 9 
a.m. to 4 p.m. on the dates and at the 
places set forth in the following 
schedule: 

Tuesday, September 6, Millersburg, 
Holmes County. 

Wednesday, September 7, Ashland, 
Ashland County. 

Thursday, September 8, Coshocton, 
Coshocton, County. 

Friday, September 9, Mount Vernon, 
Knox County. 

Monday, September 12, Delaware, 
Delaware County. 

Tuesday, September 27, Newark, Lick- 
ing County. 

Thursday, September 29, Mansfield, 
Richland County. 

I not only welcome visitors at these 
conferences, I urge individuals, regard- 
less of political party or how they may 
have voted in the past, to come to see 
me. I am striving to represent all the 
people of the 17th District, regardless of 
their beliefs about any political or legis- 
lative issue, and I know that it is a great 
help for a Congressman to talk over per- 
sonal, national and international prob- 
lems with the people at home—problems 
on which he must make decisions from 
day to day that affect the lives of every 
person in our country. 

I also invite the many fine young 
men throughout my district, who are in- 
terested in entering the various service 
academies, to call on me in order that I 
might have the opportunity to know 
them and to discuss their qualifications 
for appointment to the academy of their 
choice. 

No appointments are necessary. I 
hope to see a large number of persons. 
The discussions can help me to serve 
them better and it can help them to un- 
derstand my problems in striving to do 
the best possible job for all of the peo- 
plein my district. 


Paul Cunningham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
sorrow that I call the attention of the 
distinguished members of this House to 
the death on August 14 of Mr. Paul Cun- 
ningham, well-known songwriter and 
author, past president of the American 
Society of Composers, Authors, and Pub- 
lishers (ASCAP) and at the time of his 
death ASCAP’s director of public affairs. 
As a citizen who has long been inter- 
ested in the musical arts, and as a strong 
supporter of the rights of all creators of 
music, serious and popular, I should like 
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to express my profound sorrow at the 
loss of this courageous and sincere 
fighter for the rights of musically cre- 
ative people. 

It was a privilege of many Members 
of the Congress to have known Paul 
Cunningham personally over the more 
than a generation during which he 
championed the rights of composers, au- 
thors, and publishers to the fruits of 
their creative endeavors in the market- 
place. I am sure that I reflect the sen- 
timent of a great many of the Members 
of the Congress, when I pledge to the 
memory of Paul Cunningham, and the 
society which he so ably represented, 
that the efforts he made for the pro- 
tection of creative musical property shall 
not be lost. 

A native New Yorker, Mr. Cunning- 
ham became interested in songwriting 
and the theater while attending Man- 
hattan College. With a bachelor of arts 
degree and experience in staging college 
shows behind him, he joined the song- 
writing staff of the Harry Von Tilzer 
Co. in 1914—the year ASCAP was 
founded. 

In the period immediately following, 
Mr. Cunningham became an active, tri- 
ple-threat man—as a singer, songwriter, 
and song plugger. He collaborated with 
Mr. Von Tilzer himself on a number of 
songs, including selections for “The 
Ziegfeld Follies.” 

He then began what proved to be a 
long association with the music-publish- 
ing firm of M. Witmark & Sons. Dur- 
ing this period, Mr. Cunningham and his 
wife formed the headline vaudeville act 
of Cunningham and Bennett. 

For several years Mr. and Mrs. Cun- 
ningham played the famed Keith circuit, 
both as performers and as writers. Dur- 
ing their days in vaudeville the Cunning- 
hams found themselves called upon to 
produce and direct stage presentations 
as well. 

In 1928 the duo played the music halls 
of England and toured the Continent, 
and Mr. Cunningham wrote some addi- 
tional material for the English public. 

Among the popular songs with a Cun- 
ningham credit are “I Am an American,” 
“Please Take a Letter, Miss Brown,” 
Men of Steel“ — (offlcial song of the 
United Steel Workers of America), “The 
Shores of Tripoli,” “You Can’t Make a 
Fool Out of Me,” “Dakota,” “Every Night 
When You Say a Prayer,” and “From the 
Vine Came the Grape.” 

Among his composer-collaborators he 
lists Sigmund Romberg, Ernest R. Ball, 
James Monaco, Joe Burke, Peter DeRose, 
Earl Carroll, Vaughn Monroe, and Ira 
Schuster. 

Mr. Cunningham became a member of 
the American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors, and Publishers in 1921. He was 
elected a director of the society in 1945, 
and served as secretary from 1951 to 
1953, as president 1956-59, and as di- 
rector of public affairs 1959-60. He 
was responsible for producing many of 
the shows ASCAP members have pre- 
sented before various organizations, in- 
cluding an ASCAP oversea unit which 
toured military installations abroad. As 
a professional entertainer with a bright 
sense of humor and a gift for song, he 
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was frequently called upon as an emcee 
and performer himself. Warmhearted, 
simple in habits, with boundless sym- 
pathy for the less fortunate of the musi- 
cal world, Paul Cunningham’s example 
will long remain in the hearts and minds 
of all of us who believe that the worker 
in the creative vineyard is entitled to his 
just rewards. 


Labor-Management Reporting Act Most 
Important Bill Enacted by 86th Con- 
gress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, of all the 
legislation enacted by the 86th Congress 
of the United States, only one law is 
likely to go down in history as an out- 
standing achievement, and that is the 
Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959—better known as the 
Landrum-Griffin bill. 

The need for this legislation became 
dramatically apparent because of the 
hearings held in the Senate, and so obvi- 
ously necessary because of the hearings 
held here in the House that its enactment 
was inevitable. 

Since the law became effective, actions 
by the Department of Labor under the 
able direction of Secretary Mitchell have 
provided additional proof that the law 
was not only desirable but necessary. 
Mr. Mitchell has undertaken vigorous 
enforcement of the new law designed 
to clean out the underworld elements 
which in some instances have infiltrated 
and subverted a segment of the labor 
movement. He has appointed competent 
men to administer the law. They have 
functioned well and have in the course 
of a few months begun to bring order 
out of the chaotic conditions which once 
existed. 

In the first 6 months of administering 
the new law, the Department has insti- 
tuted investigations into 654 cases and 
has turned 75 cases over to the FBI for 
further inquiry. Of the 654 cases, 27 
involved bill-of-rights violations of indi- 
vidual union members; 7 were embezzle- 
ment cases; 27 involved violence; 15 were 
officer-convict violations; 6 involved 
Communist-suspect officers; 6 unlawful 
disciplinary actions against individual 
union members and 1 involved extortion- 
ate picketing. 

This is only the beginning. 

As the Department speeds up its ac- 
tivities in this field, the investigations 
will increase and—although it may take 
more than a few years—the cleanup 
of the labor movement will be completed. 

The law that has made this possible 
was one of the most bitterly fought bills 
ever to come before the Congress. It 
was proposed only after long and careful 
investigation and was enacted only after 
weeks of hearings and long hours of 
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debate. In my years in Congress I have 
never seen the kind of tension, the bit- 
terness and the heat that the Landrum- 
Griffin bill generated. I suppose that in 
years to come the rollcall on acceptance 
of the Landrum-Griffin substitute will 
be marked as one of the most dramatic 
moments in the recent legislative his- 
tory. I know that it was one of the most 
tense. 

Many who supported the bill were ac- 
cused of being antilabor. This was not 
in most instances the case. Personally 
I supported the measure because I felt 
strongly that it was in the best interest 
of the average working man and woman. 
I do not for a moment believe that the 
rank and file of labor union members 
support and believe in the kind of cor- 
ruption, intolerance and injustice un- 
covered by the Senate and House hear- 
ings. It was to eliminate this, and this 
alone, which brought so much solid and 
stanch support to the measure. 

Mr. Speaker, this vital legislation has 
begun to have its effect. With the kind 
of continued vigorous administration 
which was begun under Secretary Mitch- 
ell, the measure will go a long way 
toward clearing up the mess which was 
found in a part of labor’s house. 


National Conventions Highlight Im- 
portance of the House in National Picture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. CHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
we are back again in this historic Cham- 
ber to complete the work of the 86th 
Congress, and we have returned with a 
strengthened sense of the importance in 
the national picture of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States. By unanimous consent, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
a radio address I made over station 
WIND in Chicago on the eve of the con- 
vening of the Republican National Con- 
vention and in which I stressed, among 
other significant matters, that the presi- 
dential nominees of both major parties 
were colleagues together in the 8lst 
Congress and in the 80th Congress that 
preceded. I also mentioned the circum- 
stances that the chairman of the resolu- 
tions committee at the Democratice Na- 
tional Convention and the keynoter at 
the Republican National Convention are 
both members of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs in the 86th Congress. The 
radio broadcast follows: 


I am speaking on the eve of the Republi- 
can National Convention with the Demo- 
cratic National Convention just behind us, 
and I am thinking back only 12 years when 
first I came to the Congress, as the Repre- 
sentative from the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict of Illinois. That was in 1949. There 
for the first time I had met Jack KENNEDY, 
now the nominee of his party for President 
of the United States, and Dick Nixon, the 
probable nominee of his party for the high- 
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est office in the world. I was a freshman 
Member, a first termer, and KENNEDY and 
NIxon were second termers, with only 2 years 
more of service in the House. 

In this year of 1960, when we are facing 
perhaps the most serious fight for our sur- 
vival in our history, one of these two young 
men who then were beginning only their 
second term in the House will be elected 
President of the United States to guide our 
ship of state and to carry the hopes of man- 
kind in turbulent times with the world in 
the violent eruptions of dynamic changes. 
I am presuming of course that, as expected, 
Vice President Nixon will be the nominee of 
his party. 

Also among my colleagues in the first Con- 
gress of which I was a Member were HENRY 
Jackson, whom we all called by his nickname 
of “Scoop,” and THRUSTON MORTON. These 
are the relatively young men who now as 
chairmen of their respective parties will call 
the shots in the great campaign of this fall, 
a cam destined for a high place in our 
national political history. 

There were 435 of us in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress of the United 
States when we were sworn in the first week 
of January of 1949. The star of destiny was 
hanging over the heads of two in that group 
of 435 who were to battle for the Presidency 
in perhaps the most crucial period in our 
history. Also it was hanging over the heads 
of two others of that group who were to be 
the guiding managerial geniuses of the cam- 
paign of 1960. 

When the 87th Congress convenes next 
January, I, if reelected, will look about the 
historic Chamber of the House, now with 
its 437 Members because of the admission to 
the Union of Hawaii and Alaska, and I will 
wonder over which of those 437 heads the 
star of a future destiny may be hanging. 

The importance of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress of the United 
States in the making of Presidents is not to 
be overlooked by students of American poli- 
tics. The House is very close to the people 
because its entire membership every 2 years 
must stand the test of the ballot box. 


FROM MAYOR TO PRESIDENT 


Grover Cleveland reached the White House 
from a start as mayor of the city of Buffalo 
in New York. That was the period when 
there was a large public interest in the con- 
duct of the municipal chores. Cleveland 
caught the eye of the Nation and won the 
approval of the American people when as 
mayor of a city not as large as Chicago he 
effected economies, safeguards, and reforms 
in municipal government that long since 
have become fairly standard throughout the 
Nation. That seemed the road most likely 
to lead to the White House. Johnson and 
Baker of Cleveland, Pingree of Detroit, and 
Dunne of Chicago, at a later period, were 
the Tast of the era when crusading mayors 
were national news and national political 
idols. 

Mayor Daley of Chicago has received more 
national and international news coverage of 
any chief executive of a city since that pe- 
riod because there has been an awakened 
interest in the tremendous and fascinating 
job of rebuilding great urban centers of 
population to meet modern conditions and 
an admiration of the herculean way Daley 
has gone about the job. 

The fact, of course, is that nations cannot 
survive if their cities decay. Hence I would 
say that inevitably there will be a trend 
back to the days of Cleveland as regards the 
importance of the mayoralty in the national 
picture. 


FROM STATEHOUSE TO WHITE HOUSE 


The era of the Governors as the focus of 
popular national interest followed the era of 
the mayors, This was a natural development 
since many corrections of abuses manifested 
in municipalities, and reflected in the Pub- 
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lic be damned” attitude of traction and pub- 
lic utilities interests, required State legisla- 
tion. Johnson of California, who ran for 
Vice President with Teddy Roosevelt and the 
Bull Moose, probably was the greatest of our 
Governors since he was the pioneer drafts- 
man for much of the State legislation that 
put an effective check on prevailing evils of 
unbridled power. 

Dunne of Illinois, with whom I served as 
Lieutenant Governor, must be placed high 
on the list of great American Governors if 
for no other reasons, and I think there are 
other reasons, than that his administration 
was responsible for the creation of a public 
utility commission that fixed the price of 
public utilities services on the basis of cost 
plus reasonable profit and also was respon- 
sible for the start of a program for good 
roads. 

Today we have public utilities commis- 
sions in every State of the Union, with the 
sole exception of Texas, I believe, good roads 
programs in all of the States. In general, the 
patterns in State government have been set, 
and now it is largely a matter of improve- 
ment and efficiency. The old days of crusad- 
ing for new State instrumentalities are gone. 

Today the gubernatorial office is largely 
administrative, an office requiring integrity, 
high administrative ability and a dedication 
to the public service. It will continue to 
furnish a training school strictly on the ad- 
ministrative side for future Presidents, but I 
would think its glamour in the popular eye, 
a glamour that could lead to the White 
House, is on the decline. 

There is a marked trend today toward the 
regional rather than the State approach. 
This is indicated by the increasing number 
of compacts among States in the same re- 
gion to work jointly in common undertak- 
ings that Congress is asked to approve. A 
bill to approve a compact of the Great Lakes 
States has been held up for months in the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs largely 
because there are three members of that 
committee from the Chicago area, Congress- 
woman CHURCH, Congressman Monr hr, and 
myself and, despite some unquestioned ad- 
vantages in the compact, we wish more as- 
surance than we have received to date that 
the other States in the compact would not 
gang up against Illinois in the Lake Michi- 
gan water diversion matter so vital to the 
people of Chicago. 

But the point I wish to make is that in 
these compacts State sovereignty in limited 
areas and extent is being surrendered to re- 
gional sovereignty, and this is Indicative of 
a trend. It all adds up, I think, to the di- 
minishing attraction of the Executive Man- 
sion for the young man who has set out to 
reach the White House. But, after all, I sup- 
pose destiny will continue to find her child 
wherever he may have wandered and guide 
him safely to his appointed spot. 


COLLEAGUES IN 81ST CONGRESS 


I was very fond of Jack KENNEDY. His 
simple democracy, his kindly consideration 
of the people in his office and around him 
appealed tome. I had heard of his heroism 
in the saga of the PT boat in the hostile 
waters of the Pacific. I knew, too, of the 
wealth of his family, and, perhaps more re- 
vealing, I had known his grandfather when 
“Honey Fitz“ was mayor of Boston. Mayor 
Fitzgerald always will stand out in my 
memory as a man in public office who was 
all heart. Jack KENNEDY showed the same 
traits. Once I said to him, when he had put 
himself to much inconvenience to appear on 
& radio program, Quorum Call, I was pre- 
paring for my constituents in Chicago: 
“Jack, you come by this human charm nat- 
urally; you get it from your mother’s father.” 

Dick Nrxon was on the other side of the 
aisle, and in his freshman term had served 
as a member of the Un-American Activities 
Committee with the late Congressman Vail 
under the Thomas chairmanship. Once I 
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clashed with him in debate on the floor of 
the House. But when we did meet per- 
sonally, as Members of the House frequently 
do during a session at dinners of the Ameri- 
can Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, and 
similar occasions, the meetings were pleas- 
ant. Since he has been Vice President and 
circumstances have brought us together, 
there has been the pleasant nostalgia of a 
reunion of college alumni. After all, we were 
fellow graduates of the 81st Congress. 

I would not have picked him out as likely 
to be a future nominee of his party for 
President. I suppose when William Jen- 
nings Bryan was a second termer in the 53d 
Congress—and seniority was much sterner 
then—none of his colleagues in the House 
would have picked him out. It would have 
been different, I think, in the case of Mc- 
Kinley because of his long seniority in the 
House and his reputation as an authority on 
the tariff, which then was the great political 
issue. 

THRUSTON Morton and “Scoop” JACKSON, 
now the party leaders in the forthcoming 
battle for the Presidency, I knew much more 
intimately. Scoop,“ although only 37, was 
a fifth termer, having been elected to the 
th Congress at the early age of 29. Mor- 
TON was 40 and a second termer. He is of 
a wealthy Kentucky family and came to the 
Congress at 38. 

Frank Roosevelt, namesake of his father, 
then a Member of the House and recently a 
campaigner for KENNEDY in the primary 
elections, and Morton were members of a 
group of barbershop choristers that occa- 
sionally met in hours of relaxation during 
the 8lst Congress, singing the classics of 
the yesterday under the direction of the 
old master, Congressman Lov RABAUT, and 
graciously recognizing the presence of one 
who enjoyed but could not sing by turning 
in my direction and singing “Irish Eyes.” 

I would expect both Jackson and MORTON 
to conduct hard-hitting, hard-driving cam- 
paigns, but, after it all is over and the next 
President of the United States chosen by the 
people to lead the Nation in time of grave 
crisis, to shake hands, each with the feeling 
that the hand he clasped was as clean as 


FROM THE HOUSE TO WHITE HOUSE 


I trust that I have not taken undue ad- 
vantage of the invitation graciously ex- 
tended me to appear on this program by 
talking of the Congress more in the terms of 
men than of measures. What I do wish to 
emphasize is the growing place in the over- 
all national picture of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Congress of the United 
States and in connection with the two 
national conventions of this year to bring 
to the attention of my listeners some sig- 
nificant phases that otherwise might be 
overlooked. 

In the House there are 31 members of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 3 from the 
Chicago area. The present Secretary of 
State, Chris Herter, is a former member of 
that committee. It is to be noted that a 
Democratic member of that committee of 31, 
Congressman CHESTER Bowis, was the 
chairman of the resolutions committee at the 
Democratic National Convention, and a 
Republican member of the committee, Con- 
gressman WALTER Jupp, will be the keynoter 
at the Republican National Convention. 
This is significant. It pinpoints the expand- 
ing importance of the House of Representa- 
tives in the making of policies and Presidents 
and one of the principle reasons therefore, 
the position of the United States as a world 
power. No longer are we a provincial people, 
beset only with local problems. What hap- 
pens now in any part of the universe has 
repercussions in every American home. For 
better or for worse, our destiny under Provi- 
dence has wedded us with world responsi- 
bility. The national conventions, as I have 
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sought to interpret their significance, show 
the change this has made in the political 
scene. 


TERM KEEPS HOUSE CLOSE TO PEOPLE 


I would not pass over this opportunity to 
urge upon this radio audience, the men 
and women into whose homes my voice is 
reaching, a stout resistence to any sugges- 
tion that the term of tenure of office in the 
House of Representatives should be length- 
ened from 2 to 4 years. It is hard on Mem- 
bers of the House to run every 2 years. Of 
course, it is. But there is no law that com- 
pels a person to run for Congress, and once 
elected he may have an urge of duty to try 
for reelection, but there is no law to pre- 
vent his voluntary retirement if he chooses. 

My experiences and observations during 
the years my constituents, to whose unfail- 
ing friendship I forever am indebted, have 
kept me in the Congress have confirmed and 
deepened my conviction that one of the 
greatest strengths of our Constitution is the 
provision that each member of the people's 
branch every 2 years must go back to his 
constituents for a new commission. 

I doubt very much if the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress of the United 
States would be in its present enviable posi- 
tion of expanding influence if its members 
were elected for 4 years, contrary to the con- 
cept of the wise men who wrote our Consti- 
tution, the concept that one branch of the 
Congress, the House should be kept very, 
very close to and immediately responsive to 
the will of the people, and the other branch, 
the Senate, its Members serving for 6 years, 
acting as a check. 

If ever the gulf between the people and 
their Congress is widened from 2 to 4 years 
we will have been started on the way to 
rule, not by the people, but by government 
itself. 

I am proud to have been a Member of the 
86th Congress. There still is much to be 
done, and it will be done, advance in hous- 
ing to bring a decent roof within the means 
of every family, broadening of the minimum 
wage concept that even the humblest are en- 
titled to decent subsistence for their time 
and toil, medical care to save our aged 
from the tolls of pain and death they do not 
deserve. These are among our legislative 
objectives when we reconvene in August. 
But what already has been accomplished 
by the 86th Congress constitutes a page of 
brilliancy in the legislative history of our 
country. 


A World in Turmoil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission previously granted, I would 
like to introduce into the Recorp for the 
information of my colleagues the latest 
issue of my newsletter “Report to the 
People” for August 10, 1960: 


A WORLD IN TURMOIL 


Since my last newsletter report to you, 
the world has been in turmoil—in turmoil 
to such a degree that developments abroad 
have to a considerable degree overshadowed 
congressional activity. 

Congress, of course, has been busy and has 
been in session since January except for the 
recess declared July 3 for the national polit- 
ical conventions. Much important and vital 
legislation was acted upon before the recess 
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and much more is awaiting action before 
final adjournment. 

I have delayed writing you this newsletter 
for several reasons, among them the fact that 
I had hoped before doing so to be able to 
report on the final actions of Congress on 
all major legislation. But with Congress 
ending its recess, a later issue of the news- 
letter will report on unfinished business of 
the House and Senate. 

Then, too, I hesitated about writing this 
newsletter while developments abroad—one 
after another—kept the world seething. 
These developments, starting with the U-2 
spy plane incident and including the sum- 
mit collapse and the critical situations 
which arose in Korea, Turkey, Japan, the 
Congo, and Cuba, left the world in a state 
of tension. 

If nothing else, the developments abroad 
brought into sharp focus the problems of 
the hesitant leadership in our foreign policy 
program, They highlighted the lack of an 
aggressive leadership which, I maintain, is 
essential if we are to meet the challenges 
facing us in the world. 

I expressed this view in Bridgeport on 
June 25 when I accepted nomination for 
re-election and I still maintain that ours is 
a world in revolution and in the last year we 
have suffered unexpected and incredible 
reverses. The situation in which we find 
ourselves is the result of a make-believe 
foreign policy—a policy which could cause 
countries in four continents to capitulate to 
communism. 

In this world in ferment, our position has 
been weakened by lack of creative leadership 
and our only hope of survival is an aggres- 
sive foreign economic policy plus a strong 
military capability. 


WHAT CONGRESS HAS DONE 


Congress, with world tension tightening, 
has been active. When the recess began, 
Congress had acted upon 10 regular appro- 
priations bills and several supplementals for 
fiscal 1960 and 1961 and sent them to the 
President. Elsewhere in this newsletter, I 
have reproduced a breakdown for your in- 
formation showing the status of appropria- 
tions in the second session of the 86th 
Congress. I would like to point out, how- 
ever, that other statements to the contrary, 
the Democratic-controlled Congress kept a 
close eye on expenditures and you will note 
that the amounts appropriated are several 
millions less than President Eisenhower had 
requested. But note, too, the Defense budg- 
et—particularly for the Polaris missile pro- 
gram—is higher than requested. The Polaris 
program, of course, gives great promise for 
an effective mobile missile launching ca- 
pability and Congress authorized $241 
million more for this program than had been 
requested by President Eisenhower. 

In the field of foreign aid, I want to em- 
phasize that I supported every effort to ap- 
propriate the full amount requested. In 
this area, I feel very strongly that we should 
do much more than has been done. The 
mutual security bill passed the House be- 
fore the recess, but is under consideration 
by the Senate Appropriations Committee. 
It is my sincere hope the Senate will restore 
the funds trimmed from the foreign aid 
bill by the House. 

In connection with this subject, inci- 
dentally, I expect and hope that with Con- 
gress reconvening the President will present 
his program for aid to Latin America, where 
the crisis has been deepening and fostering 
new problems as the result of Castro's ap- 
peal to many Latin American countries. 
Not only is a strong program for our Latin 
American relations long overdue, but this 
Nation also should move forward in de- 
veloping additional programs of this nature 
for all other critical areas of the world. It 
would not seem too early to prepare an 
economic program for the development of 
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Africa, where the emergence of any newly 
independent but ill-equipped nation presents 
fertile soil for Communist activity. 

Other legislation completed by Congress 
prior to the recess included: 

Civil rights: I had voted for the House- 
passed civil rights bill at the time of my 
last newsletter. Later, of course, after a rec- 
ord filibuster, the Senate also acted on civil 
rights legislation. For those who may not 
have read my last newsletter, let me empha- 
size I have long been a strong advocate of 
civil rights. I felt the House-passed bill 
could be improved upon but nevertheless 
certainly represented a step in the right 
direction. 

Sugar Act extension; I supported this 
legislation, passed after an all-night session, 
which gave the President complete authority 
to determine the amount of sugar to be im- 
ported from Cuba. I did so in view of our 
deteriorating relations with the Castro gov- 
ernment and because I felt the President 
should have the power to act in an emer- 
gency. 

Farm legislation: The farm problem is still 
in a muddle and I voted against a wheat 
bill providing for the maintenance of sup- 
ports at 75 percent of parity. I still feel 
the administration has shirked its responsi- 
bilities in failing to offer a comprehensive 
farm program this year. Just before the 
Tecess, incidentally, one bill was enacted 
which can absorb some of the mounting sur- 
pluses on farm commodities. This was a 
measure authorizing the United States to 
participate in the 68-nation International 
Development Association to help under- 
developed countries. The law permits the 
overseas sale of some farm surpluses, with 
payment to be made in foreign currencies. 
Farm spokesmen say the new law may have 
a dual advantage. Besides serving to relieve 
the surplus problem, returns from sales, 
when invested in the nations in which the 
sales are made, can help create or expand 
markets for other U.S. commodities. 

Federal employees’ pay raise: This meas- 
ure, passed over a Presidential veto, was less 
than a perfect bill. I supported it, however, 
because of a very definite need for substan- 
tially increased Federal salaries. Experi- 
ence has shown that the Government needs 
higher salaries at top levels of civil service 
and there is a study presently being made 
which I hope will result in legislation to 
correct this shortcoming. 

Rivers and harbors bill: This was legisla- 
tion of particular importance to Stamford 
and the Fourth Congressional District I rep- 
resent. Included in this authorization bill 
was a vitally needed hurricane flood control 
project for Stamford. Many hours of com- 
bined effort and hard work went into this 
particular project before it was finally au- 
thorized. It took close coordination, co- 
operation, and teamwork on the part of 
Stamford city officials, and interested indus- 
trial and civilian parties, operating in con- 
junction with my office, to get the project 
approved. Congratulations are due Mayor 
Walter Kennedy, Flood and Erosion Control 
Board Chairman Al Kanzler, and others for 
sticking with this matter until it finally 
was included in the bill. Much credit must 
go, too, to people like Stamford Finance 
Commissioner Norm Gluss; Dean Brossman, 
executive vice president for the Stamford- 
Greenwich management council; Gil Brooks, 
Dom Del Guidice, and Ed Bankowski, among 
numerous others. The fight is not finished, 
though—it will resume in January when 
efforts must be made to get the necessary 
funds appropriated. Assuming I am re- 
elected, I shall, of course, continue to do 
everything in my power to have the funds 
appropriated for the project. 

Better labeling bill: Overlooked and often 
ignored in the heavy publicity and news 
coverage given controversial measures are 
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many noncontroversial, so-called unimpor- 
tant bills. Yet these little-known laws fre- 
quently do great public good. A case in 
point is the better labeling law requiring 
far more prominent warnings on hazardous 
and poisonous materials brought into the 
average home daily. Hereafter, labels on 
these items (including cleansers, dyes, dis- 
infectants, and polishes) must clearly state: 
“Keep out of the reach of children.” Also, 
every package must henceforth display 
prominently first-aid antidotes for the mis- 
use of such products. Why is this such an 
important piece of legislation? Every year 
some 600,000 youngsters swallow dangerous 
de and, of these, more than 500 
ie. 
STILL AWAITING ACTION 


The Senate has already returned after 
the recess. The Senate, with more pending 
business on its calendar, resumed sessions 
in advance of the House which must wait 
for the Senate disposition of various bills 
before it can take action on them. I an- 
ticipate the House sessions will be fairly 
short, perhaps of but 2 or 3 weeks’ 
duration. I do not think there will be any 
major squabbling because there is a definite 
job to do and we will want to get it done. 

The mass transportation bill: Of major im- 
portance from my personal viewpoint is what 
I hope and expect will be final House action 
on the Senate-approved bill sponsored by 
Senator WILLIAMS of New Jersey to provide 
loans and grants to ease the mass transporta- 
tion problem. This bill, a companion to one I 
introduced in the House, is vital to the 
ultimate solution of the commuter situation 
in Fairfield County. Incidentally, I have 
expressed strong dissatisfaction over the ac- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in permitting another 10 percent boost in 
New Haven railroad fares even before the 
ICC’s investigation of the line was con- 
cluded. It appeared to me that the proper 
action would have been to refuse the fare 
increase until public hearings were com- 
pleted. 

Bridgeport Harbor appropriation: Another 
item I expect favorable action on in the 
remaining days of the session is an appro- 
priation bill before the Senate containing 
$750,000 to inaugurate improvements of the 
Bridgeport Harbor during the coming fiscal 
year. The amount, contained in the Presi- 
dent’s budget, nearly got sidetracked by a 
House subcommittee recently but fortunate- 
ly I was able to convince the subcommittee 
to retain the allocation because of the tre- 
mendous importance of the project to Fair- 
field County. Eventually the harbor im- 
provements will cost more than $6 million. 
Had the subcommittee knocked out the allo- 
cation, work could not have been started 
this year. Thanks to the support of two of 
my New England colleagues I was able to 
convince the subcommittee the Bridgeport 
Harbor is a distribution point for south- 
western Connecticut where commerce is in- 
creasing, and that deepening and widening 
of the channel would eliminate tidal delays 
to existing commercial traffic and permit the 
use of larger vessels with substantial trans- 
portation savings. 

Also on the calendar for further action 
are the following: 

Health insurance for the aged: High on 
the priority list for consideration when Con- 
gress reconvenes is the extremely contro- 
versial bill providing health insurance for 
the aged. The House has already passed 
legislation providing increased social security 
benefits and a moderate, State-option, health 
benefits program. The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee held hearings on this legislation be- 
fore the recess started, but took no further 
action. Incidentally, I did not consider the 
House-passed bill adequate in the area of 
health benefits for the aged. 
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Federal aid to education: This is a bill 
snarled in controversy and parliamentary 
wrangling and I hope that definite action 
can be taken before final adjournment, 
though I am far from hopeful on this possi- 
bility. The Senate, early in the session, 
passed a bill providing 61.8 billion over 2 
years for school construction and teachers’ 
salaries. Late in May, the House passed a 
bill authorizing $1.3 billion over 4 years for 
construction only, 

Minimum wage bill: Another bill passed 
by the House just before the recess was a 
minimum wage bill raising the minimum 
wage to $1.15 an hour for workers previously 
covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act and 
extending a $l-an-hour minimum, without 
overtime protection, to an estimated 1.4 mil- 
lion workers in the interstate retail chains. 
The Senate is still to act on the legislation. 

Omnibus housing: Also lodged in the 
House Rules Committee is an omnibus hous- 
ing bill providing funds for Federal housing 
programs. This bill, reported favorably by 
the House Banking and Currency Committee, 
would, it is hoped, revitalize housing pro- 
duction which dropped sharply over the past 
year. 

Foreign investments: I am hoping for 
Senate action on H.R. 5, a tax-incentive 
measure to spur U.S. private investment in 
underdeveloped countries. This is a bill I 
supported when it passed the House. 

Self-employed retirement: This is H.R. 10, 
the Keogh-Simpson bill which would per- 
mit self-employed to defer taxes on portions 
of their income set aside for retirement 
purposes. I voted for it when it passed the 
House, and regard it as forward-looking leg- 
islation which I would like to see enacted 
into law. Indications are, however, that the 
bill may encounter opposition in Senate 
floor debate. 


VIEWS ON THE NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


I attended the Democratic convention in 
Los Angeles as a delegate. I was satisfied 
both with the choice of the ticket and the 
platform adopted there. I also watched the 
Republican convention in Chicago and was 
encouraged by developments there, too. Of 
particular note, in my opinion, was the 
adaptation of Vice President Nrxon to a new 
posture concerning the issues before the 
Nation in the light of developments of the 
last year. For an interesting view of the 
Republican platform, I suggest you read the 
editorial on page 120 of the July 30 issue of 
Business Week magazine. 


MY BACKGROUND TO JUDGE CUBA 


In my last newsletter, I commented about 
the Cuban crisis, United States-Cuban rela- 
tions, the Castro government, etc. My com- 
ments were based partly on a personal trip 
I made to Cuba in March. Several letters I 
received questioned my authority to judge 
Cuba on the basis of such a brief visit. I 
would like to say this, in the event others 
also wondered about my remarks in which I 
said I was convinced a poor job of admin- 
istering Cuba by the Castro government 
would in itself bring serious economic 
troubles to that country in the near future. 
True, my visit to Cuba was brief, but for the 
benefit of those unaware of it, my knowledge 
of Spanish-speaking nations is extensive. 
For one thing, I was born and raised in 
Argentina, where I attended public school. 
My father worked for Swift & Co, in Argen- 
tina and in fact is still employed by that 
company although now residing, with my 
two sisters and my brother, in Brazil. Be- 
sides this background, I also was an instruc- 
tor in Spanish at Yale College and at Hotch- 
kiss School in Lakeville, Conn. Develop- 
ments since my comments appear to be bear- 
ing out the views I expressed regarding Cuba. 
Castro has grown weaker and seems to be 
losing his hold, particularly with important 
and influential groups. They're talking out 
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against him now, warning of economic col- 
lapse. There are some sources in our own 
Government who think Castro will fall by 
year’s end. Incidentally, you might also be 
interested in knowing that for some months 
now I have been making weekly Voice of 
America broadcasts in Spanish which are 
aired into Latin American countries. Usual- 
ly these broadcasts are made jointly with 
Representative Josera Montoya, of New 
Mexico, and we feel they are playing an im- 
portant role in improving and strengthening 
our Latin American relations. Similar pro- 
grams are broadcast as panel discussions 
whenever visiting Latin American legislators 
are in Washington. 


Public Laws 592 to and Including 620 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
since the convening of the 2d session of 
the 86th Congress until the time of our 
adjourning for the recess, a total of 293 
public laws were enacted. In the Ist 
session of the 86th Congress 383 public 
laws were enacted, hence the numbering 
for the 2d session starts with 384. In my 
reports to my constituents in the Second 
District of Illinois I have given a digest 
of all the new legislation, both major 
and minor. 


Thinking that this digest might be of 
interest to my colleagues, and of some 
use for easy reference, I extended my 
remarks on pages 15880-15882, 15884 
15886, 15889-15894, 15900-15902, and 
15906-15908 of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of July 15, 1960, to include the digest 
of Public Laws 384 to and including 591. 
The large number of letters I have re- 
ceived from readers of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp in all parts of the country has 
encouraged me further to extend my re- 
marks to include Public Laws 592 to and 
including 620, as follows: 


PUBLIC LAW 592 
H.R. 12311: Sugar quotas 


Public Law 592 (1) extends the Sugar Act 
of 1948, which had been extended in 1952 
and in 1956 for 4-year periods, for a period 
of only 3 months, and (2) empowers the 
President to determine Cuba’s quota for the 
balance of the current year and until March 
$1, 1961, “as he shall find from time to time 
to be in the national interest.” 

On the role of national unity in matters 
of immediacy in international relationships, 
‘the House voted to the President the power 
he regarded as essential in the existing situa- 
‘tion in Cuba. The vote was 395 to 0. 

In my remarks I said: “I trust that the 
power the President has asked will be ad- 
ministered without punitive design and in 
sole consideration of what in his judgment 
is just, wise, and necessary for the nations 
of the American Hemisphere, including our 
own.” 

The squabble over where Cuba’s quota, if 
terminated, would go almost tied up the 
adjournment for the recess. It will be re- 
newed when the Congress reconvenes on Au- 


gust 15. 
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PUBLIC LAW 593 


Air Force is building up its own traditions. 
Public Law 593 helps along by changing the 
designation of Dis ed Service Cross” 
and “Soldier’s Medal,” which are Army terms, 
to “Air Force Cross” and “Airman’s Medal.” 

PUBLIC LAW 594 

Public Law 594 removes the 4-year limita- 
tion on the $400,000 total income tax deduc- 
tion for expenditures on explorations for ore 
or minerals (not gas or ofl). Purpose is to 
benefit small operators whose limited capital 
requires them to take more time. 


PUBLIC LAW 595 


Public Law 595 adds to the national parks 
of our Nation the Arkansas Post National 
Memorial at the site of a fur trading post set 
up in 1686 by Henry de Tonty, a lieutenant 
of La Salle's, that figured in the “Mississippi 
Bubble” scheme, was a military post from 
1730 on and once was the capital of Arkansas 
Territory. 

PUBLIC LAW 596 


Public Law 596 is of interest to conserva- 
tionists. It ends the scandals in California 
and the Southwest arising from raids by 
sharp operators on the lands of the national 
parks under a defect in the “lieu lands” pro- 
vision in the act of 1897 as amended. It 
corrects the defect, disqualifies heirs and as- 
signs and makes compensation to clear title. 


PUBLIC LAW 597 


In 1959 the Air Force gave flight instruc- 
tions to 1,663 ROTC cadets at 159 schools, the 
Army to 643 cadets at 66 schools. This quali- 
fies the cadets for FAA private pilot certifi- 
cates. Public Law 597 extends the program 
for Army, Navy and Air Force another 4 years. 


PUBLIC LAW 598 


Public Law 598 provides the furnishing of 
needed services of optometrists to veterans 
having service-connected eye conditions. It 
adds “optometrists services” to VA’s medical 
duties. This is in addition to the eyeglasses 
given to veterans, 30,774 pair in 1959. I am 
happy to report to many constituents who 
wrote me that I cast your vote for Public 
Law 598. 

PUBLIC LAW 599 


Coal industry, hard hit by oil and gas, is 
in a bad way. Public Law 599 authorizes 
a $2 million coal research program to open 
new ways. 

PUBLIC LAW 600 


Since 1820, when Yankee Captain Na- 
thaniel Palmer landed on the shores of 
Antarctica, Americans have been exploring 
into the frozen realms. Public Law 600 
creates a special commemorative medal to 
be presented persons (military and civilian) 
who have served on Antarctica expeditions. 


PUBLIC LAW 601 
H. R. 11998: Defense appropriations 


Public Law 601 appropriates $39,996,608, 
000 for the Department of Defense for fiscal 
1961. That is slightly under $40 billion, and 
$661,608,000 above the budget, in part due 
to an increase in the number of Polaris 
nuclear submarines, in general to girding of 
defenses in a worsening world climate and 
to meet the challenge of Soviet missiles. 
The House passed the bill, 377 to 3. Your 
vote was aye. 

PUBLIC LAW 602 


This permits the Navy to swap some land 
in South Boston, no longer needed, for an- 
other piece of land owned by the Massa- 
chusetts Port Authority. It couldn’t be 
done without the approval by Congress. 


PUBLIC LAW 603 
‘Public Law 603 (1) eliminates requirement 
of physical examination every 4 years for 


members of the Standby Reserve, and (2) 
authorizes officers of the National Guard on 
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inactive duty to issue orders to active duty 
for training and perform similar chores 
when designated by proper authority. 


PUBLIC LAW 604 


Former Members of Congress when they 
work for the Federal Government forfeit 
their civil service retirement annuities. 
Public Law 604 exempts them from such 
forfeiture when they work without compen- 
sation. This protects them from being pe- 
nalized for rendering, gratuitously, a public 
service. 

PUBLIC LAW 605 
H.R. 12263; Dam on the Rio Grande 


Public Law 605 authorizes agreements with 
Mexico for the joint construction and main- 
tenance of a second major international 
storage dam, with water generating facilities 
(to be known as the Amistad Dam) on the 
Rio Grande River. The first major dam (the 
Falcon, 75 miles downstream from Laredo) 
under the 1944 Water Treaty with Mexico 
was completed in 1953. 

Your representative, as a member of the 
Subcommittee on Inter-American Affairs, at- 
tended many days of public hearings in the 
processing of this measure. It is refreshing 
and strengthening to have two neighboring 
nations working together in friendly co- 
operation in joint undertakings for a com- 
mon benefit. 


PUBLIC LAW 606 


Public Law 606 extends until June 30, 
1961, the present suspension of duty on 
metal scrap. 

PUBLIC LAW 607 
H.R. 10644; Merchant marine 


Merchant Marine Act of 1936 is credited 
with building up a hard-core American-flag 
merchant fleet by construction and operat- 
ing differential subsidies to bridge the gap 
between costs here and abroad. Neverthe- 
less, rising costs here have caused the Amer- 
ican ship building industry to drop from first 
to eighth place among the nations of the free 
world. Hence Public Law 607 raises the per- 
missable construction differential subsidy 
from 50 to 55 percent. 


PUBLIC LAW 608 


In 1935 Congress cooperated with the cities 
in their street-widening programs by author- 
izing gift to municipalities of portions of 
Federal lands needed to widen streets. Pub- 
lic Law 608 extends this to States, counties, 
and other political subdivisions. It some- 
times happens that a Federal Building is in 
a city but adjacent to a State or country 
highway. 

PUBLIC LAW 609 

Public Law 609 legalizes and admits to 
polite communications society the humble 
antenna booster stations that have been the 
sole means of extending TV entertainment to 
small, remote communities. Here is how the 
booster, now legalized, works: (1) an ordi- 
nary rooftop antenna strategically located to 
get a usable signal from a distant station, 
(2) a shielded cable connected to a small 
amplifier and running to a second rooftop 
antenna, and (3) everybody happy, the sec- 
ond rooftop antenna beams the signal to the 
whole community. 


PUBLIC LAW 610 


Public Law 610 I place high on the 
achievements of the 86th Congress. It 
authorizes the President, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and the 
Surgeon General to conduct an internation- 
al cooperative program in health research, 
training and planning. It envisions a 
scientist-to-scientist relationship on an in- 
ternational basis, the mobilization of the 
medical researchers of the world in an as- 
sault upon all the dread diseases that plague 
mankind, This, I would say, is along the 
road to peace, progress and universal good- 
will. You may be sure your vote was aye. 
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PUBLIC LAW 611 
S. 747: Des Plaines conservation 


Public Law 611 gives to the State of Illi- 
nois for wildlife, conservation and recrea- 
tion some 2,200 acres at Des Plaines, formerly 
part of the Joliet Arsenal Military Reser- 
vation, 946 acres at a consideration of $303 
an acre (total, $286,638), 1,500 acres directly 
contiguous thereto as an outright gift, sub- 
ject to use by the Government in event of 
emergency. I received many letters from 
conservationists and sportsmen, introduced 
in the House a companion bill to Senator 
Docs“ and appeared at committee hear- 
ings. While we were unsuccessful in getting 
the exact land we wished, due to the ada- 
mant position of the Defense Department, 
the compromise at least served the general 
purpose of protecting much of the surplus 
area from private encroachment and turning 
it over to all the people as part of their out- 
doors domain. 

PUBLIC LAW 612 


At present there are 496 retired Foreign 
Service officers and 118 widows receiving 
annuities. Public Law 612 boosts the an- 
nuities 10 percent. 

PUBLIC LAW 613 

S. 1283; Protection of children from 

poisoning 

In one year there are 200,000 poisonings 
in the United States, with 5,000 deaths, 
from common household products, such as 
polishers, bleaches and cleaners. An esti- 
mated 600,000 children under 15 annually 
swallow poisonous substances. Illinois is 
one of eight States that have enacted State 
legislation requiring warning labeling of all 
hazardous substances for household use. 
Public Law 613 requires and regulates the 
labeling of such products in interstate com- 
merce. Of course, your vote was aye. 

PUBLIC LAW 614 

United States has participated in the In- 
ternational Bureau for the Protection of 
Industrial Property since 1887. Chief work 
of the bureau is in the field of patents and 
trademarks, Public Law 614 (introduced by 
Congressman LIBONATI of Chicago) author- 
izes a back payment of $10,514 and an an- 
nual payment of $7,500 as Uncle Sam’s con- 
tribution to the bureau. 


PUBLIC LAW 615 


This grants “grandfather rights” to motor 
carriers, freight forwarders and water car- 
riers in Alaska, That means they can con- 
tinue operation of transportation services on 
the accustomed lines. 


PUBLIC LAW 616 


Public Law 616 (1) permits Army and Air 
Force involuntarily to retire permanent 
colonels and lieutenant colonels who have 
three or more times failed of promotion, and 
(2) provides boards to separate officers for 
moral, professional, or security dereliction. 
Armed Services Committee states purpose 
was to improve officer quality, not create 
vacancies. 

PULIC LAW 617 


Public Law 617 increases from $250,000 to 
$500,000 the authorization for the appropria- 
tion for the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory in 
Panama to construct new facilities. This 
will make possible long-range studies of in- 
sects and the malaria, yellow fever and virus 
(among others) diseases they transmit. The 
laboratory is under American auspices, our 
chief such center in tropical America. 

PUBLIC LAW 618 

Protection of the health of the American 
people is the constant concern of the Con- 
gress. We like color in everything, including 
our foods, drugs, and cosmetics, where dan- 
ger can lurk. Public Law 618 permits the 
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use of suitable color additives but only after 
they have complied with rigid regulations 
(including maximum tolerances) and have 
been declared safe. Your vote always has 
supported health legislation. 


PUBLIC LAW 619 

This merely makes uniform the law fixing 
the terms of office of members of regulatory 
agencies of the Government, 

PUBLIC LAW 620 

Alaska University has 100,000 acres of land 
granted by the former territory. Public Law 
620 permits its sale or lease by sealed com- 
petitive bids. 


Address of Senator Keating to the Na- 
tional District Attorneys’ Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the Na- 
tional District Attorneys’ Association 
held its annual conference in Boston, 
Mass., on August 11, 12, and 13 of this 
year. I had the honor to attend and 
to hear the remarks of Senator KENNETH 
B. KEATING, of New York, as he by wire 
addressed the members of the association 
at their final banquet on August 13. 

Edward S. Silver, district attorney of 
Kings County, Brooklyn, N.Y., and im- 
mediate past president of the National 
District Attorneys’ Association, at the 
closing dinner of their conference, stated 
that Senator KeaTING’s talk ought to be 
read not only by every prosecutor in the 
United States, but by every legislator in 
our country. 

I agree that the statement of Senator 
KEATING should be available to every 
prosecutor and every legislator and I, 
therefore, ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ORGANIZED CrRIME—WHAT CAN THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT Do Axsour Ir? 


(Remarks of Senator KENNETH B, KEATING at 
the conference of the National District 
Attorneys Association in Boston, Mass., 
August 13, 1960) 

Mr. Chairman, members of the National 
District Attorneys’ Association, it is a dis- 
tinct personal pleasure to be with you to- 
night. Both as legislator and as lawyer I 
feel preeminently at home in this good com- 
pany. This conference, I might add, is 
proof of the twofold attribute of the law. 
It doesn’t merely send people away. It 
brings them together, as. well. 

I must say, Ed, that my pleasure is the 
greater because you are in the chair. 

Ed and I are on different sides of the 
political fence, but with a fellow like Ed 
you just cut a hole through the fence and 
maintain a continuous good neighbor pol- 
icy. After all, friendship was “invented” 
long before politics, 

At the outset, let me tell you how warmly, 
how wholeheartedly I commend this fine 
association for the public-spirited initiative 
you have displayed in accenting, in empha- 
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sizing the tremendous and fateful chal- 
lenge that life—and death—on our high- 
ways represents for America. 

It is, indeed, one of the grimmest ironies 
of this century that thousands of our fellow 
countrymen set out each year on pleasure 
trips—that end in the cemetery—or in the 
hospital. 

I have often thought the concept of the 
motorcar in the public mind needs a new 
definition. The handling of firearms is sur- 
rounded by all manner of training and care 
and caution. It is not a mere matter of 
learning how to pull the trigger. But in the 
ease of driving, all too often it is, so to speak, 
the ability to pull the trigger that qualifies 
a citizen to drive his car on the public high- 
way. 

For this reason, we have millions of people 
moving about our Nation with loaded guns— 
and many of them without any conception of 
the lethal quality of the weapons they grasp 
in their two hands. To me it is, therefore, 
immensely heartening that this association 
has thrown the floodlight of its interest and 
its dedication on a problem that cannot, that 
must not, be accepted as one of the scourges 
of civilization. It is the part of civilization 
to rid itself of scourges—and you gentlemen, 
by your forthright and dynamic acceptance 
of this grave challenge, are rendering a sery- 
ice of incalculable significance. 

Tonight I should like to talk to you about 
a malignant cancer this Nation suffers 
from—the cancer of organized crime. I shall 
discuss it in terms of its national implica- 
tions and in relation to the role of our Goy- 
ernment in meeting its nefarious challenge. 

Following the investigations and disclo- 
sures of the Senate Crime Committee in 
1951—when a Nation learned to its shock and 
anger that vice and corruption had become 
major industries in the United States— 
there was the fervent hope that drastic 
action would be taken to break the back of 
organized nationwide crime. 

As a matter of record, certain steps have 
been taken in this direction, notably the 
creation of the Organized Crime and 
Racketeering Section in the Department of 
Justice. But today, 9 years after the Crime 
Committee's report, the proportions of the 
entire problem remain mountainous and 
frustrating. 

We are still forced to prosecute alleged 
murderers and thieves for such comparatively 
innocuous offenses as tax evasion and con- 
tempt of court. There is evidence that or- 
ganized crime syndicates continue to flour- 
ish in this country and, indeed that they 
are constantly spreading their influence into 
previously legitimate undertakings. 

The hired killers, the narcotics peddlers, 
the labor racketeers, the blackmailers, the 
illegal gamblers are still in business. They 
intimidate honest citizens, corrupt entire 
police forces, make the public streets un- 
safe at night, exploit many businessmen and 
workers. They are a blight upon the land, 
a running sore of evil, and it will take 
courage and determination to wipe out the 
conditions in which they thrive. 

There have been enough studies and ex- 
posés. The time for counterattack is long 
overdue. Crime is at war with America. It 
is high time we declare war on crime. 

Unless you are aware of the magnitude 
of the situation, you will be shocked by the 
statistics. Crime in the United States to- 
day is at the highest point in its history. 
Almost 3 million major crimes are now 
committed each year. What does that mean. 
It means that everyone in this land can ex- 
pect to be the victim of a major crime at 
least once in his life if he lives to be 60 
years of age. The crime rate has increased 
almost four times faster than the popula- 
tion of the country since 1950. There were 
more convictions for extortion, fraud, bank 
robbery, and gambling offenses last year 
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than ever before in the life of the Republic. 

J. Edgar Hoover pointed out in a recent 
speech that the total cost of crime for the 
entire Nation “has reached the alarming 
figure of $22 billion a year—or nearly one- 
third of the cost of running the entire Fed- 
eral Government for a year.” This is not 
& very impressive image of the leader of 
the civilized world. This is America with 
a scar on its face—a scar of shame. 

One of the major obstacles to effective law 
enforcement at present is the absence of any 
statutory authority (with few exceptions) 
for the Federal Government to deal di- 
rectly with organized interstate criminal ac- 
tivities. The contention that crime is 
strictly a local problem has been used to 
defeat efforts to fill this gap in the Federal 
legal arsenal. Most crimes, of course, are 
strictly matters for local law enforcement. 

But a local enforcement agency, no matter 
how effective, just cannot deal with crimes 
that spill over into other jurisdictions. 
Interstate criminal operations are pur- 
posely organized to escape the authority of 
any one local law-enforcement agency. 
Criminality doesn't end at State borders; 
why should law enforcement? Were not 
chasing speeders here. We're chasing the 
enemies of society. 

The specter of a national police force 
has been one objection frequently raised to 
expanding the Federal Government’s role 
in law enforcement. In my view, there is no 
danger of such a development. At the pres- 
ent time, there are some 347,000 citizens en- 
gaged in some kind of law-enforcement 
work. 

This includes uniformed policemen, law- 
enforcement agents, and clerical, adminis- 
trative, and custodial personnel concerned 
with police protection activities. Of these 
347,000 law-enforcement employees, 326,000 
are employed by State and local govern- 
ments. On the other hand, only 21,000 are 
employed by all the Federal law-enforce- 
ment agencies combined, including the 
FBI, Immigration and Nationalization Serv- 
ice, Bureau of Narcotics, and Secret Service. 
To give one direct comparison, the FBI em- 
ploys only 6,000 special agents compared to 
the 24,817 policemen employed by the city 
of New York alone. 

An interstate crime bill certainly would 
require expansion of the FBI, but not in a 
manner which would give cause for reason- 
able concern to any person. The FBI still 
would be limited to investigative activities, 
Direction of its activities would remain un- 
der the Attorney General, and decisions as 
to whether to prosecute would remain with 
the local U.S. attorneys and other Depart- 
ment of Justice officials. The FBI, under 
the outstanding leadership of J. Edgar 
Hoover, has never sought expansion of its 
jurisdiction or an increase in its powers. 

The tradition developed during Mr. 
Hoover's long and brilliant career has estab- 
Ushed guidelines for the functioning of the 
agency which would in no way be altered 
by increasing its personnel. 

In its simplest terms, an interstate crime 
bill would make it a Federal offense to use 
the facilities of interstate commerce to 
break certain specified State laws. The laws 
specified relate to the types of crimes to 
which these interstate syndicates are par- 
ticularly prone, such as narcotics trafficking, 
fraud, murder, and gambling. 

The bill is far reaching, but I do not be- 
lieve it can be called drastic—although even 
some drastic measures to deal with the pres- 
ent menace would be justified. In many 
ways, my proposal is simply an extension 
of a trend started more than 60 years ago 
when Congress enacted the Lottery Act to 
cope with nationally organized lottery activi- 
ties. Later, there were similar acts dealing 
with such previously local offenses as train 
robbery, cattle stealing, white slavery, and 
kidnappings. In every one of these fields 
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the same thing happened: local criminals 
outgrew local law enforcement controls. 

The intervention of the Federal Govern- 
ment in these cases has been very effective. 
The train robber, the white slaver and the 
kidnaper have now virtually vanished from 
the scene. It is time we moved with equal 
vigor against the new colossus of organized 
crime that confronts us today. 

The practical operation of such a bill is 
easy to illustrate. Let us suppose, for ex- 
ample, that we wanted to move in on a big 
gambling syndicate operating out of New 
York with outposts in Chicago, Tampa and 
San Francisco. All you would have to 
prove is one overt act by a member of the 
conspiracy involving interstate commerce 
such as a telephone call or an interstate 
shipment, or the use of the mails. You could 
then close in. In one case, with a single 
conspiracy indictment, you could bag the 
rich overlords at the heart of the operation 
in New York and the lieutenants who were 
running things in Chicago, Tampa and San 
Francisco, and as many of the other small 
fry as you found wriggling in the bottom 
of the net. And that is not all. If the 
chiefs of police or sheriffs in certain towns 
and counties were mixed up in the mess, 
they would become defendants also. 

This procedure in no way interferes with 
States rights, since under the terms of the 
law, State policies would control the defini- 
tion of offenses. Nor would it throw an 
undue burden on our Federal law-enforce- 
ment officers. 

A man can always do a better job with 
less trouble if he has the right tools. This 
is the right tool for breaking up these 
syndicates. 

There is another aspect of crime control 
I have never been able to understand and 
that is the special protection we appear to 
be willing to give to crime plotted by tele- 
phone. This great scientific invention is 
fast becoming the privileged tool of the 
criminal. Recent court decisions have 
virtually succeeded in transferring the tele- 
phone into a private channel for organized 
crime. 

I believe that we urgently need a Federal 
eavesdropping statute applicable to wire- 
tapping and all other forms of electronic 
interception of conversations. Such a stat- 
ute would permit Federal law-enforcement 
agents to utilize these devices for obtaining 
evidence of crime, but only under the safe- 
guards of a court order. At the same time, 
as a protection against abuse, severe penal- 
ties should be provided for any electronic 
snooping not authorized by court order. 
And these penalties should be invoked 

policemen, as well as ununiformed 
sleuths who ignore the limitations of the 
law. There is no criminal worse than a 
man who breaks the law he is sworn to 
uphold. * 

Congress should also make it clear that 
the States may adopt the same type of 
eavesdropping regulation. 

In the recent decision by the U.S. Court 
of Appeals in New York in the Pugach case, 
a majority of the court refused to enjoin 
the introduction of wiretap evidence in two 
State court prosecutions. At the same time, 
every judge on the court agreed that Federal 
law makes it a criminal offense to present 
such evidence in a State court. One judge 
went so far as to invite the U.S. attorney 
to institute criminal proceedings against the 
New York district attorneys if they at- 
temped to introduce any wiretap evidence. 

This decision emphasizes the incredible 
legal situation which now prevails. 

New York has the most well-balanced, 
carefully safeguarded, up-to-date laws on 
the subject of wiretapping and other forms 
of eavesdropping of any State in the Nation. 
Nevertheless, a New York district attorney, 
who acts in full compliance with the re- 
quirements of the New York law, now must 
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face the risk of Federal prosecution, I can- 
not conceive of anything more illogical and 
indefensible, 

If crime were not such a serious problem, 
the present situation would be ludicrous. I 
cannot believe that anyone in Congress in- 
tended, when the Federal Communications 
Act was passed, to make criminals out of 
district attorneys who obtain State court 
orders permitting wiretapping. We must act 
promptly to restore some sense and sanity in 
our handling of this subject. 

The stark and ominous reality we must 
face is that crime is at war with America. 
It is about time America declared war against 
crime. 

Congress must not delay any longer com- 
ing to grips with this challenge to our secu- 
rity. Immediate action is needed on the 
measures I have outlined. Comprehensive 
study is needed also to devise other solutions 
to this appalling nationwide scourge and 
shame. A national crime commission should 
be appointed to probe deeply into all the 
ramifications of this problem. 

This should be a citizen’s commission di- 
vorced from Congress, politics, or any exist- 
ing law-enforcement agencies. Such a com- 
mission is imperative to adjust our opera- 
tions against crime to the needs of today 
and the future. Many people shrink from 
such tasks—they display a certain disdain 
toward the whole subject of crime. But no 
one with the public welfare truly at heart 
CA ATOT KO LERE EOE ee 
evil. 

In bringing these remarks to a close it is 
well to be reminded that even in our fight 
against crime no compromise can be con- 
doned in according to every defendent his 
full constitutional rights. I would not stand 
for any departure from the requirements of 
due process no matter how heinous and out- 
rageous the offense involved or how serious 
the problem to be dealt with. 

At the same time, I do not equate a 
proper concern for the rights of an accused 
with a mawkish, sentimental dedication to 
safeguarding his every interest or conven- 
jence at the expense of the community. 
Law-abiding citizens have rights, too. I 
have tried to describe tonight some of the 
ways the Federal Government can protect 
those rights more effectively, but consist- 
ently with our traditions and principles. 


Public Laws 621 to and Including 642 
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Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include a digest of Public 
Laws 621 to and including 642 as re- 
ported by me to my constituents in the 
Second District of Illinois, as follows: 

PUBLIC LAW 621 

Bankruptcy lawyers, take note. False 
financial statement no longer is grounds for 
denial of discharge to a nonbusiness bank- 
rupt. Public Law 621 provides, however, that 
obligations incurred by its use will not be 
discharged. 

PUBLIC LAW 622 

This exempts from future retirement con- 
tribution by civil service employees who re- 
main with the Government after they have 
put in enough years to retire with an an- 
nuity of 80 percent of their salaries. 
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PUBLIC LAW 623 
This is bigger news in Crawford in 
Nebraska than it is in Chicago. It permits 
sale of some land for $500 to the village of 
Crawford. It could not have been done with- 
out an act of Congress. 
PUBLIC LAW 624 
Public Law 624 is the Hawaii omnibus 
measure making complete and perfect the 
admission of Hawaii into the Union. It 
gathers up the loose ends of transition from 
territorial status to statehood, in many acts 
of Congress changes “Territory of Hawaii” to 
“State of Hawaii,” in others includes the new 
state in grants-in-aid and other programs. 
Just a housekeeping job of rearranging the 
furniture. 


PUBLIC LAW 625 


In 1888 the Federal Government started 
contributing to the support of State homes 
for veterans. It gave $100 a year for each 
veteran. Now there are 33 State homes in 28 
States and VA has been paying $700 annually 
for each veteran. Public Law 625 changes 
the rate from $700 a year to $2.50 a day, a 
30 percent boost. 


PUBLIC LAW 626 
H.R. 11776: Independent offices appropria- 
tions 


Public Law 626 is the annual appropriation 
act for the independent executive bureaus 
and agencies among which are the Veterans’ 
Administration, National Science Founda- 
tion, Housing and Home Finance Agency and 
many others. It carries total appropriations 
for fiscal 1961 of $8,307,964,900, or about $109 
million under the budget estimate. 


PUBLIC LAW 627 


Public Law 627 permits air carriers to give 
free or reduced rates transportation to (1) 
employees, present and retired, and their 
families, (2) widows and minor children of 
employees who died in air duty, (3) persons 
injured in air crashes, families, doctors and 
others in connection with the crashes, and 
(4) persons giving relief in times of pesti- 
lence or similar emergency. 


PUBLIC LAW 628 
H.R. 12232: 1961 legislative appropriations 
Public Law 628 appropriates $129,470,410 


for fiscal 1961 for the legislative department. 
This is $3,943,075 under the budget. 


PUBLIC LAW 629 
H.R. 1157: Ryukyu Islands 


Our relationship with the Ryukyu Islands 
is unique in the history of the United States. 
I think you will share my interest in Public 
Law 629, which resulted from the studies of 
Congressman MELVIN PRICE, of Illinois, and 
bears his name, the Price Act. MEL was a 
buck private when we were at war with 
Japan, now is a veteran member of the 
Armed Services Committee. 

Okinawa is the largest of 63 islands in the 
Ryukyu group, about midway between 
Tokyo and Manila. It is the base of our 
Pacific defense. Under the peace treaty 
with Japan the United States exercises all 
powers of administration, legislation, and 
jurisdiction. Yet the islands are not Amer- 
ican possessions, eligible to share in what 
we do for our own. Neither are they for- 
eign territory, eligible under our foreign 
aid program. 

Problem is to build up the welfare and 
well-being of the Ryukyuan people with the 
objective of making them self-sustaining. 
Population density is among the world’s 
highest, 1,000 persons per square mile. 

Public Law 629 (1) authorizes an annual 
appropriation of $6 million (about equal to 
Japan’s subsidy in pre-war years), and (2) 
turns over to the government of the Ryukyu 
Islands receipts from taxes and other sources 
much as is done with our own Guam and 
our own Virgin Islands. 
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PUBLIC LAW 630 


H.R. 12231: Military construction appropria- 
tion 


Public Law 630 carries fiscal 1961 appro- 
priations for military construction, at home 
and overseas, housing, hospitals, missile, 
and other facilities of all military kinds. 
They total $994,855,000. This is $193,145,- 
000 under the budget. 

PUBLIC LAW 631 

Chapter XIII of the Bankruptcy Act con- 
cerns only wage earners. Public Law 631 
reduces the number of reports to the Treas- 
ury Department required of other bankrupts 
to a single notice to the regional internal 
revenue office of the first meeting of credi- 
tors. 

PUBLIC LAW 632 


Public Law 632 clarifies and strengths re- 
employment rights under the Reserve and 
Universal Military Training Acts. Among 
other things it specifies National Guards- 
men are included. Employers, inductees, 
reservists, and others affected probably will 
wish to familiarize themselves with the pro- 
visions. 

PUBLIC LAW 633 


Court-Martial Manual automatically re- 
duces to lowest pay grade an enlisted serv- 
ice person when convicted by court-martial. 
Court of Military Justice in the Sampson 
case said this held only when pay reduction 
was ordered by the court. Comptroller Gen- 
eral, controlling the purse strings, sided with 
the manual. Congress quiets the confusion 
with Public Law 633. It (1) reduces pay to 
grade E-1 on conviction, and (2) restores 
former pay if court-martial sentence is set 
aside or pay reduction is not specifically in- 
cluded in the sentence. 


PUBLIC LAW 634 


Public Law 634 is another evidence of the 
amends the Congress is making for past 
trespasses upon the rights and dignity of 
the American Indian. It prohibits (1) the 
defacing or destruction of boundary markers 
on Indian reservations, and (2) the hunting, 
trapping, or fishing on Indian lands without 
permit. Penalties of both fine and imprison- 
ment are provided. 

PUBLIC LAW 635 

Very important to our defense are the 
Polaris nuclear submarines. They are oper- 
ated on a 2-crew plan, under which the 
crews rotate between sea duty and rehabili- 
tation and training ashore. Public Law 635 
extends extra incentive pay to the period 
both at sea and ashore. 

PUBLIC LAW 636 

Public Law 636 turns over to the Navajo 
Indian Tribe the irrigation project on its 
reservation in New Mexico. The Government 
will train tribal personnel and assist in oper- 
ating project until trained tribesmen can 
take over. 

PUBLIC LAW 637 

In April of 1960 the Comptroller General 
reported a sampling of 13 oversea shipments 
by commercial air of household goods of 
officers of the armed services that cost the 
Federal Government $125,470 whereas the 
cost by water would have been $23,000. Two 
months later Public Law 637 had been drawn, 
passed by the Congress and signed by the 
President. It provides that hereafter no 
shipments, except in emergencies, shall be 
made by air if the cost is greater than by 
water or other means. 


PUBLIC LAW 638 


Public Law 638 puts reserve officers retiring 
after 8 years’ service on the same basis as 
regular officers as regards travel pay to the 
places they have selected as their new homes. 


PUBLIC LAW 639 


Public Law 639 permits VA to furnish 
medical services for a non-service-connected 
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disability, (1) in preparation for admission 
to hospital, and (2) in completion of treat- 
ment after leaving hospital. It is expected 
to accelerate patient turnover rate, partially 
check growing waiting lines as veteran pop- 
ulation ages. 
PUBLIC LAW 640 

Grand Valley project in Colorado is one of 
the oldest and most successful of the Fed- 
eral reclamation developments in the West. 
Public Law 640 permits the use (after oper- 
ating expenses and payments to the Federal 
Government) of its revenues from power to 
meet its obligations for rehabilitation and 
improvements. 


PUBLIC LAW 641 


When a member of the armed services dies 
without a will (15 percent of the cases), set- 
tlement of his accrued pay cannot be made 
without approval of the General Accounting 
Office. That means a long delay, often 
pretty hard on a family with current bills 
to meet. Public Law 641 sensibly does away 
with reference to GA, except in unusual 
cases. 

PUBLIC LAW 642 
H.R. 11389: Executive Office appropriations 

Public Law 642 appropriates $10,872,500 for 
fiscal 1961 for the Executive Office. The Pres- 
ident is given $2,398,500 for personnel and 
expenses of the White House office, $1,500,000 
for special staff assistants, $505,000 for up- 
keep of the White House itself, and $100,000 
for White House repairs and furnishings. 


Excerpts of Interview Between Senator 
Alexander Wiley and Dr. T. Keith 
Glennan, of NASA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the pace 
of our progress in space exploration has 
magnetically drawn the spotlight of re- 
spect and admiration by our own people, 
and the world. As a nation, our en- 
deavors are: contributing, shot by shot, 
to our space knowledge; establishing a 
far faster rate of progress than had 
earlier been anticipated; and again re- 
flecting favorably upon the ingenuity 
of a free people—putting their shoul- 
ders to a task. 

With the rapid-fire space launchings 
and probes, it is difficult to keep abreast, 
not only of the specific shots, but of the 
significance of those ventures to the 
community of scientific knowledge, and 
to the ultimate conquest of the forces 
and elements of space. 

Although there have been criticisms of 
our programs, it is not—reaiistically 
speaking—humanly possible to create 
beforehand a complete blueprint upon 
which to construct such a complex pro- 
gram—with so many yet unknown 
factors. 

Despite the fact that the Soviet Union 
started well ahead of the United States, 
today, we—in my humble judgment, 
based on expert opinion—are the leaders 
in space exploration, and the progress of 
our programs is moving ahead at a far 
5 rate than that of the Communist 
nation. 
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Recently, I was privileged to discuss 
the highlights of our space exploration 
with the Administrator of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
Dr. T. Keith Glennan, who is providing 
a splendid kind of leadership in this 
field. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts of our interview printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TV INTERVIEW BETWEEN SENATOR ALEXANDER 
WILEY AND Dr. T.: KEITH GLENNAN, OF 
NASA 


Mr. WIV. Friends, welcome to the pro- 


gram. 

In the 1960's, the exploration of space will 
offer new challenges, adventures, problems, 
and promises for all of us—and for mankind. 
In these fast-advancing times, man’s think- 
ing, ingenuity, imagination—and, yes, his 
perspective—must extend to the new hori- 
zons. The home, fireside, community, and 
the national and international boundaries 
can no longer be the limits of our planning, 
dreaming, and vision. 

To cope with the emerging challenges, man 
must attain a “satellite's eye“ view, not only 
of his progress, but of the new inter- 
relationships of men and nations on the 
globe—and of our planet, earth, to the 
universe. 

Today, our exploration of space is only 
in its infancy. As a young child—beginning 
to walk, step by step—we, the people of 
earth, are moving forward gingerly—and yet, 
with confidence—into the unknowns of 
space. 

As yet, there is no known yardstick by 
which to determine, evaluate, or predict the 
ultimate knowledge which the mysteries will 
unveil for mankind. 

However, the tremendous progress already 
attained within a short time reveals—within 
our present limited vision—the prospects for 
dramatic, yet practical, benefits from further 
development of instruments and vehicles for 
exploring and utilizing space. 

Briefly, now, let’s review the accomplish- 
ments, projected plans for the future, and 
the practical benefits and rewards of space 
exploration. 

To present the space picture to you, I have 
invited Dr. T. Keith Glennan, Administrator 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. 

Welcome, Keith. 

Mr. GLENNAN, I am happy to have the op- 
portunity to discuss our program with you, 
Senator WILEY. 

Mr. WILEY. As I recall, the United States 
has launched about 23 satellites, with 13 now 
in orbit? 

Mr, GLENNAN. Yes; that’s right. And I 
should point out that two of those are in 
orbit around the sun, of course. 

Mr. Wier. What, specifically, are these 
satellites doing up there? 

Mr. GLENNAN. Senator, I would classify the 
accomplishments of our satellites into two 
broad categories. The first is the basic re- 
search category. This would include the 
Explorer and Vanguard series, which give us 
highly technical information about which we 
had earlier only been able to theorize. I refer 
to such matters as the Van Allen radiation 
belt; the concentration of low energy parti- 
cles in space; radiation and magnetic storms 
and fields; and micrometeorites. All of these 
are tremendously important from the stand- 
point of basic research, and they help us in 
achieving our objectives of a more practical 
nature. 

The second category of accomplishments 
goes toward the practical applications of our 
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space program, and this would include the 
Pioneer, Transit, and Tiros series. From 
these we have the beginnings of reliable 
long-range communications, exact all-weath- 
er navigation, accurate earth and planetary 
mapping, and weather and climate prediction, 
and possibly control. These are scientific ac- 
complishments to shatter the imagination, 
and they are at hand. Just as a case in point, 
we have here a half-scale model of Tiros I, 
which transmitted from orbit 23,000 excel- 
lent photographs of the earth’s cloud cover, 
including the formation and movement of 
hurricanes and other violent weather phe- 
nomena all over the world. 

Mr. Witey. That's a splendid space-view 
of our accomplishments. Would it be your 
judgment, then, that—even though the Soviet 
Union launched the first sputnik, we are 
now ahead of the Communists in overall per- 
formance in space? 

Mr. GLENNAN. It is impossible to gage 
Russia's overall performance in space, Sen- 
ator, because space capability depends so 
heavily upon what is being done on the 
ground. Because of the policy of secrecy 
followed by Russia, it is difficult to compare 
their status with our own. I say unhesitat- 
ingly that from the standpoint of orbiting 
satellites—and not merely based upon num- 
bers—that the genuine scientific accomplish- 
ments of our satellites surpass those of 
Russia. 

Mr. WILEY. As I understand, you recently 
announced a new timetable of projects for 
the future, Keith. Would you give us a brief 
review of the program? 

Mr. GLENNAN, Within the next 10 years, 
NASA plans about 260 major space shots, 
amounting to an average of more than 2 a 
month. 

Before too many months have passed we 
hope to achieve a suborbital flight of an 
astronaut and, before the end of next year, 
a true manned orbital flight under Project 
Mercury. In, 1961, also we should see the first 
launching of an Atlas-Centaur vehicle em- 
ploying for the first time liquid hydrogen as 
fuel. 

In 1962 we hope to impact the Moon with 
a scientific payload and launch a spacecraft 
to the vicinity of Venus or Mars, or perhaps 
both. 

In 1963-64 we should see the launching of 
the awesome Saturn vehicle, which we have 
here in model form. This 3-stage giant 
will be some 185 feet high and 21 feet in 
diameter at the base, will weigh about 1 mil- 
lion pounds as it stands on the launch pad, 
and will develop 1½ million pounds of thrust 
in the first stage alone. This scale model of 
a man standing at the base (pointing) gives 
you some conception of the size of the Saturn 
vehicle. 

Also in the 1963-64 period we should see 
an unmanned soft lunar landing, as well as 
an Earth orbiting astronomical and radio 
astronomy laboratory. Unmanned vehicles 
are expected to circumnavigate the Moon 
and return to Earth, and reconnoiter Mars 
or Venus, or both. 

In the 1965-67 period we will launch a pro- 
gram which we expect will lead to manned 
circumlunar flight, and an attempt to estab- 
lish a permanent near-Earth space station. 
After 1970 we envision man on the Moon. 

We recognize, of course, that unfore- 
seen-problems could slow down the achieving 
of these goals; or, conversely, breakthroughs 
could accelerate the program. At this time, 
however, we feel that this is a realistic plan 
for the 10 years ahead. 

Mr. WILEY. The timetable of progress for 
the future is most impressive, inspiring, and 
challenging. 

In looking ahead in space, it appears that 
the practical rewards may be just as dramatic 
and exciting as the idea of manned flights 
into space and to and from other planets. 
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As a member of the Senate Space Commit- 
tee—as a citizen and as a taxpayer—I am 
also interested in—as I know you are—these 
practical benefits. Would you review these 
for us? 

Mr, GLENNAN. Although it’s difficult to 
predict all the ultimate rewards of space, 
there are a number of foreseeable benefits, 
some of which I have already indicated: 

(1) Improved radio, telephone, teletype, 
and television communications; 

(2) more effective weather forecasting to 
minimize loss from tornadoes, hurricanes, 
and other storms.and benefit agriculture and 
conservation programs for preservation of 
our natural resources; 

(3) astronger defense; 

(4) further man's offorts to utilize heat 
and light from the sun and other natural 
forces of the universe; and 

(5) generally gather other data and infor- 
mation about the elements and forces of 
space for harnessing them to serve mankind, 


CONCLUSION 


Mr. Wier. I'm sure you'll agree that cre- 
ating a greater public understanding of what 
we're shooting for“ —and what the benefits 
will be—is a most worthwhile objective. 

Mr. GLENNAN. Very definitely. To secure 
the broad support of the people of the coun- 
try—who must provide the resources and 
the personnel for manning the space pro- 
gram— this is absolutely essential. 

Mr. WET. In conclusion, I want to con- 
gratulate you, Dr. Glennan, and your agency, 
for the splendid, outstanding accomplish- 
ments of the past, as well as the amazing 
plans you have for the future. Along with 
you, I sincerely believe that the forces and 
knowledge of space will play an increasingly 
significant role in the daily lives, security, 
welfare, and progress of our people in the 
years ahead, 

Mr. GLENNAN. Thank you, Senator Wiley. 

Mr. Wix (to the audience). Now, friends, 
thank you for being with us. 


Hemispheric Security: Congress Must Act 
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HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, soon after 
the Congress recessed, Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev on July 9, 1960, pub- 
licly declared that the Soviet, with its 
arsenal of rockets, is pledged to all-out 
support of Cuba in event that that 
country were attacked by the United 
States. 

Does this provocative statement sig- 
nify the existence of a mutual defense 
pact between captive Cuba and its 
Kremlin masters? I do not know, but 
believe it does. Nevertheless, this threat 
was and is a challenge of the most 
brazen audacity that could not be ig- 
nored and the President reacted 
promptly with a policy pronouncement 
on the next day, which I now quote: 

The statement which has just been made 
by Mr. Khrushchev in which he promises full 
support to the Castro regime in Cuba is re- 
vealing in two respects. 

It underscores the close ties that have de- 
veloped between the Soviet and Cuban Goy- 
ernments, It also shows the Soviet purposes 
in this hemisphere. 
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The statement of the Soviet Premier re- 
flects the efforts of an outside nation and 
of international communism to intervene in 
the affairs of the Western Hemisphere. 

There is irony in Mr. Khrushchev’s por- 
trayal of the Soviet Union as the protector 
of independence of an American nation when 
viewed against the history of the enslave- 
ment of countless other peoples by Soviet 
imperialism. 

The inter-American system has declared 
itself, on more than one occasion, beginning 
with the Rio Treaty, as opposed to any such 
interference. We are committed to uphold 
those agreements. 

I affirm in the most emphatic terms that 
the United States will not be deterred from 
its responsibilities by the threats Mr. Khru- 
shchey is making. Nor will the United 
States, in conformity with its treaty obliga- 
tion, permit the establishment of a regime 
dominated by international communism in 
the Western Hemisphere. 


This was followed on July 12 with a 
statement by Premier Khrushchev to the 
effect that the Monroe Doctrine is dead, 
thus evoking a further statement on the 
matter by the Department of State on 
July 14 that I now quote: 

[From the Washington Post; July 15, 1960] 
Text OF MONROE DOCTRINE STATEMENT 


In his remarks concerning the Monroe 
Doctrine at his press conference only July 
12, Mr. Khrushchev again displayed his ex- 
traordinary ability to ignore facts. 

In the first place, the principles of the 
Monroe Doctrine are as valid today as they 
were in 1823 when the doctrine was pro- 
claimed. Furthermore, the Monroe Doc- 
trine’s purpose of preventing any extension 
to this hemisphere of a despotic political 
system contrary to the independent status 
of the American States is supported by the 
inter-American security system through the 
Organization of the American States. 

Specifically the Organization of American 
States charter and the Rio Treaty provide 
the means for common action to protect the 
hemisphere against the interventionist and 
aggressive designs of international commu- 
nism, Likewise, Mr. Khrushchev failed to 
mention that the Rio Treaty is the first of 
the regional treaties for which provision is 
made under article 51 of the United Nations 
Charter. 

TREATY AIM CITED 

Mr. Khrushchey might appropriately re- 
flect on the fact that one of the considera- 
tions for establishing the Rio Treaty was 
that: 

The American regional community affirms 
as a manifest truth that juridical organiza- 
tion is a necessary prerequisite of security 
and peace, is founded on justice and moral 
order and, consequently, on the interna- 
tional recognition and protection of human 
rights and freedoms, on the people and on 
the effectiveness of democracy for the inter- 
national realization of justice and security. 

One of the principal purposes of the Rio 
Treaty was to provide a method for dealing 
with threats of imperialistic powers seeking 
to establish their domination in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

A further remarkable development was re- 
vealed in Mr. Khrushchev’s meeting with the 
press. Speaking as the head of the Soviet 
Government, he arrogated to himself the 
power to determine what international 
agreements should or should not be bind- 
ing—even though the Soviet Union is not a 
party thereto. 

THREAT CALLED STRAW MAN 


In this particular instance it was not only 
the Rio Treaty but also the treaty between 
the United States and Cuba covering Guan- 
tanamo, which he has sought to abrogate. 
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While disregard for treaties to which it is a 
party may be viewed by the U.S.S.R. as a con- 
venient approach to international relations, 
such an effort can only be regarded by law- 
abiding states as another example of Soviet 
intervention in the affairs of other countries. 

Mr. Khrushechev's latest references to 
United States-Cuban relations are of a piece 
with his threat of July 9. As a pretext for his 
threat, he conjured up the strawman of a 
nonexistent menace of United States aggres- 
sion against Cuba. 

The threat of the use of force, made 
blatantly by the Soviet chairman in relation 
to the affairs of nations of the Western 
Hemisphere, is contrary to the basic prin- 
ciple of the United Nations Charter which 
rejects the use of force in the settlement of 
international disputes. This naked menace 
to world peace, brandished so callously by the 
Soviet leader, reveals the hypocrisy of his 
protestations in behalf of peace. 

SEE BOLSHEVIK DOCTRINE 

Moreover, these statements of Mr. Khru- 
shchev appear to be designed to establish 
a Bolshevik doctrine providing for the use 
of Soviet military power in support of Com- 
munist movements anywhere in the world. 
Mr. Khrushchev speaks approvingly of the 
historically positive role of the Monroe Doc- 
trine during the 19th century, when it was 
applied against the European imperialisms of 
that day, but declares that “everything has 
changed abruptly” now that it (the Monroe 
Doctrine) stands in the way of the new 
imperialism; international communism. 

The principles which the U.S. Government 
enunciated in the face of the attempts of 
the old imperialism to intervene in the af- 
fairs of this hemisphere are as valid today 
for the attempts of the new imperialism, It 
consequently reaffirms with vigor the prin- 
ciples expressed by President Monroe: “We 
owe it * * to candor * * * to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on their 
(European powers) part to extend this sys- 
tem to any portion of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety.” 

Today, nearly a century and a half later, 
the United States is gratified that these 
principles are not professed by itself alone, 
but represent through solemn agreements 
the views of the American community as 
a whole. 


The agreements alluded to in the 
above statements are the 1947 pact of 
Rio, the 1948 Bogota Charter setting up 
the Organization of American States, 
and the 1954 Caracas Declaration. 

With the sense of the statements above 
quoted, all thoughtful Americans of the 
Western Hemisphere, North, Central, 
and South, will heartily agree. But 
Executive pronouncements, merely re- 
acting to crises created by our failure 
to lead boldly in making our position 
clear are not enough. They should be 
promptly followed up by adequate con- 
gressional actions on resolutions now 
pending in both Houses of the Congress 
to defend our policies from Bolshevist at- 
tacks. 

In various previous addresses and un- 
heeded warnings to this body, I have 
foreseen and predicted what is now hap- 
pening, and outlined a definite program 
to remedy the situation in the Carib- 
bean. So far, no conclusive measures 
have been taken and matters have been 
allowed to drift from bad to worse. 

All the evidence increasingly empha- 
sizes the necessity for immediate action 
and the gravest peril in further delay. 
We must make clear to all nations of the 
world exactly where we stand. Had the 
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Congress and the Executive acted earlier, 
as they could and should have done, the 
present crucial situation might well have 
been avoided. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, I ask again: Why 
wait for new blows to fall which may 
start another world war? 


Problems of Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, for 
the past 3 years my research team at 
the University of Iowa, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Russell Ross, has conducted a 
study on the problems of small business. 
This study has been very interesting and 
worthwhile. This study has pointed up 
a need for certain legislation that will 
materially help resolve some of their 
problems about which I should like to 
comment briefly today. 

Our study also reveals and it should 
be noted that American small business 
has grown, prospered, and gained more 
strength in 7 years of the Eisenhower 
administration than at any time during 
the previous 20 years. Today there are 
4,666,000 businesses in the United 
States, an alltime high, and 95 percent 
of them are small enterprises. 

This Republican administration rec- 
ognizes that little businesses are the red 
corpuscles of the American free enter- 
prise system. It has acted effectively to 
foster them. They must be kept healthy 
and vigorous and they must grow in 
numbers commensurate with the na- 
tional growth. 

To assist owners and managers of 
small firms improve their management 
techniques, the Small Business Admin- 
istration cosponsors management ex- 
tension courses with universities and 
colleges across the country. These 
courses are carried on at virtually no 
expense to the taxpayers, and to date 
about 700 courses have been conducted 
at 275 or more educational institutions. 
More than 22,000 students have 
attended. 

Also as part of its management as- 
sistance activities, SBA publishes three 
series of leafiets for the benefit of small 
businessmen. These are titled “Man- 
agement Aids for Small Manufacturers,” 
“Technical Aids for Small Manufac- 
turers” and “Small Marketers Aids.” 
Distribution of SBA’s aid leaflets has 
exceeded the 7-million mark. 

Although much has been accom- 
plished during the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration to foster and encourage small 
business enterprise and keep the doors 
of opportunity open to new businesses, 
there is urgent need for additional Gov- 
ernment action directed at aiding small 
business firms to successfully solve their 
management problems in this age of 
rapid change and keen competition. 
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The need for such action is clearly 
demonstrated by the results of private 
surveys which time after time indicate 
that 9 out of 10 business failures in 
this country are attributable to incom- 
petent or inexperienced management. 

Let us examine for a moment the 
business failures record during 1959. 

More than 95 percent of the 4.7 mil- 
lion businesses in operation in the 
United States are small. Yet it is 
among this group that most failures oc- 
cur, and where the financial burden of 
loss is most severe. In 1959 the bulk of 
the failures was found in those busi- 
ness activities where small businesses 
are concentrated. For example, 39.6 
percent of the failures occurred among 
the following industry groups: 

Rank by number of failures: 


Number of 
Industry group: failures 


1. Eating and drinking places 1,334 
2. Retail food and liquor group 1,113 
3. Retail automotive group..------- 1,015 
4. Retail apparel and accessories.. 1,011 
5. Lumber and lumber products— 

manufacturing 503 
6. Textile mill products and ap- 

parel— manufacturing 420 
7 


Food and kindred products 


manufacturing 176 


More than 28 percent of the total 
money loss was suffered by investors in 
these unsuccessful firms. 

Recent Dun & Bradstreet reports with 
respect to the business failure expe- 
rience of the American economy reveal 
that in 1959 approximately 14,053 busi- 
nesses failed with a $692,808,000 loss to 
creditors. Thus, of every 10,000 busi- 
nesses in operation in 1959, 52 failed, 
with a consequent average loss of $49,- 
300 each. More than 60 percent of these 
failures had liabilities of less than $25,- 
000, a relatively small amount in this 
land of multimillion-dollar corpora- 
tions, 

In the aggregate small business suffers 
by comparison with large and medium 
sized business when sales and profits 
are considered. Even at this time, when 
Sales volumes generally are up, profits 
are down. 

Since 1947 the annual rate of earnings 
on stockholders’ equity has been con- 
sistently lower for manufacturing cor- 
porations with assets under $1 million 
than it has been for the larger ones. 
This may be attributed partly to the 
fact that industries in which small man- 
ufacturing corporations predominate, 
such as the textile, apparel, lumber and 
food groups, are characterized by rela- 
tively lower earnings. On the other 
hand, groups noted for large corpora- 
tions, such as aircraft, electrical ma- 
chinery, instruments, chemicals and 
drugs, and automobile manufacture, are 
characterized by relatively higher earn- 
ings. Nevertheless, when industry as a 
whole is considered, the earnings posi- 
tion of small manufacturing corpora- 
tions has declined in the past decade. 
For these smaller corporations earnings 
before taxes in 1951 amounted to $2,027 
million compared to $1,527 million last 
year—a drop of almost 25 percent. Dur- 
ing the same period manufacturing 
corporations with over $1 million in as- 
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sets increased their earnings from 
$25,592 million to $28,167 million, a 10- 
percent gain. Obviously, as the bigs get 
bigger, the smalls have to struggle harder 
and harder just to stay even. 

Despite the danger of failure or the 
prospect of small profit, the desire of 
thousands of men and women to enter 
the competitive busines field is as strong 
as ever. This is reflected in the vigorous 
growth of our business population in re- 
cent months. During 1959 over 70,000 
businesses were added to our growing 
business population. Virtually all of 
these were small with the greatest num- 
ber of entries being made in the retail, 
service, and contract construction fields 
which are particularly characteristic of 
the small firm. Because Dun & Brad- 
street tells us that over 57 percent of the 
firms which fail do so in the first 5 years, 
it is of paramount importance that these 
firms receive assistance. 

The program that I have presented in 
H.R. 13039 is designed to provide such 
assistance. 

Just what is the problem? 

A simple answer to this question is 
difficult to state. But the general objec- 
tive we are trying to achieve is to make 
it possible for a small enterpriser to 
establish a business and operate it prof- 
itably, without fear of being squeezed out 
of the market. We must provide the 
small businessman the help he wants and 
needs. 

What does the small businessman 
need? 

Management help, aid, and assistance 
is a primary need of our small business- 
man today. Dun & Bradstreet tells 
us that over 44 percent of the business 
failures in 1959 can be attributed di- 
rectly to the incompetence of manage- 
ment. Lack of sufficient, balanced man- 
agerial experience accounts for an ad- 
ditional 35 percent of the failures, while 
unfamiliarity with the product line adds 
another 12 percent to the record. Thus, 
over 90 percent of the failures in 1959 
can be attributed to one or more phases 
of management incompetency or inex- 
perience. 

Despite efforts on the part of Small 
Business Administration officials and 
employees, which have produced sub- 
stantive results, much remains to be 
done. General Government experts can 
do only so much, and there are not 
enough of them to put more than a dent 
in a problem of such magnitude. 

My bill will alleviate this problem. 
Small business advisers operating out 
of the business centers in the United 
States will be immediately available to 
the small businessman for on-the-spot 
consultation whenever problems arise. 
This adviser, using his skill, experience, 
and know-how, will provide sound man- 
agement advice and technical assistance 
to any small businessman who seeks it. 
He will have at his beck-and-call—on 
a when-actually- employed basis—the 
literally hundreds of retired, successful 
businessmen who are concerned with 
the economic prosperity of their local 
communities, and who would be willing 
and anxious to assist the adviser when 
he is faced with problems beyond his 
comprehension or competence. These 
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retired men have been owners, man- 
agers, production specialists and tech- 
nicians who can give the technological 
aid so necessary for efficient operation 
of a plant or store; they have been fi- 
nancial specialists or operators who 
know how to raise and manage capital 
and operating funds; they have been 
marketing and distribution men who al- 
ready have solved many of the mysteries 
of that important phase of business 
operation. Advisers, moreover, will have 
an intimate knowledge of Federal Gov- 
ernment publications, technical bulle- 
tins and management aids, and sources 
of technical data. They will be able to 
help the small businessman exploit the 
almost limitless information resources 
already available, but of which he is 
presently unaware. 

In our enterprising Nation where such 
rapid advances in science and technol- 
ogy are being made, new products and 
processes appear almost daily. Of 
course, this leads to increased obso- 
lescence of plants, equipment, and 
products. Unfortunately, the small 
businessman is unable to enjoy the fruits 
of this research and development. He 
cannot afford to undertake a research 
and development program on his own 
account. He has neither the time nor 
the ability to evaluate the profit po- 
tential of a product or process discov- 
ered and developed by someone else. In 
this regard he cannot hope to compete 
with a large concern. Here the small 
business adviser will be most helpful. 
He will direct the attention of the small 
businessman to new developments af- 
fecting that businessman’s field of oper- 
ations. He will make available informa- 
tion with respect to new products and 
processes that can be manufactured or 
employed by the businessman. 

These small business advisers will be 
performing an important and useful 
service and eventually, I know, will be- 
come dependable, invaluable cogs in the 
machine we call our economy. Small 
business will benefit, and the American 
people as a whole will profit. 


Ukrainian American Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include my message on the 
20th anniversary of the founding of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica: 

THE UKRAINIAN AMERICAN CONGRESS 

Twenty years ago the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America was founded by the 
First Congress of Ukrainian-Americans. Its 
objectives reflected the devotion of Ukrain- 
ian-Americans to their new country and 
their love for their motherland. In regard to 
the United States these objectives called for 
participation in the efforts of America to 
maintain peace and to strengthen the Amer- 
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ican way of life. In regard to the land of 
their origin, they called for making known 
the plight of the Ukrainian people and for 
helping the Ukrainians in their native land 
achieve their goal of freedom. 

Today the Ukrainian Congress Committee 
is representative of some 2½ million Ameri- 
cans of Ukrainian ancestry. It encompasses 
fraternal, civic, youth, religious, cultural, 
athletic, and other types of organizations 
from the many States in which Ukrainian- 
Americans have settled, providing a unity of 
action which is unique and valuable. For 
the past 20 years it has pursued its objectives 
with dedication and vigor, helping Ukrainian 
immigrants adapt to their new home, pro- 
moting the American way of life, and carry- 
ing on a campaign of education about the 
Ukraine, the largest non-Russian nation be- 
hind the Iron Curtain in Europe. 

Through the informational activities of 
the Congress Committee, the longings of the 
Ukrainian people for independence have been 
kept before the eyes of the world in spite 
of Soviet attempts to hide them. The history 
of the Ukrainian people has been brought to 
life and we have become more vividly aware 
of their 300 years of suffering under tsarist 
tyranny, the proclamation of independence 
on January 22, 1918, and the tragic takeover 
by a new tyranny in the form of Soviet 
communism. 

On this 20th anniversary, all Americans 
join in wishing the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee continued success in its endeav- 
ors. We wish to express our gratitude for 
the service it has performed to the United 
States and its citizens of Ukrainian heritage. 
Finally, we express our hope that its ulti- 
mate goal of freedom and democracy every- 
where will someday be achieved and the 
people of Ukraine will live in liberty once 
again. 


Public Laws 643-676 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
this completes my digest of all the public 
laws of the 2d session of the 86th Con- 
gress enacted up to this time as given in 
my reports to my constituents in the 
Second District of Illinois: 


BARRATT O'HARA’S REPORT FROM CONGRESS 
PUBLIC LAW 643 


Some 2,000 Americans owe Uncle Sam on 
notes for money for food and shelter when 
stranded in the Far East in the war years. 
Trouble is the notes are in foreign cur- 
rencies. Example: One note for 16,800 
Japanese central reserve bank dollars our 
GA says has a real American dollar value of 
$16.80. Public Law 643 enables Uncle Sam's 
debtors to settle on a realistic formula 
worked out by the General Accounting Office. 


PUBLIC LAW 644 

This clarifies special postal rates for edu- 
cational, cultural and library books and ma- 
terials. For instance, changes the term 
“phonograph records” to “sound recordings.” 


PUBLIC LAW 645 

Public Law 645 authorizes $1.5 billion pub- 
lic works projects on rivers and harbors for 
flood control and improvement of naviga- 
tion. CalSag, with $5,240,000, is among the 
approved projects. 

Corps of Army Engineers at congressional 
direction has been a big factor in develop- 
ment and economic growth of the Nation. 
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Our country now has 23,000 miles of navi- 
gable river, moving 115 billion ton-miles of 
traffic a year, 300 flood-protection projects, 
32 multiple-purpose projects supplying 20 
percent of all the hydroelectric power gener- 
ated in the United States, 18 large reservoirs 
that supply 400 billion gallons of water annu- 
ally for municipalities and industries, 6.1 
million acre-feet of water for irrigation. 

Congressman JOHN KLUCZYNSKI, of Chi- 
cago, with his seniority of five terms, is one 
of the high ranking and certainly one of the 
most popular and influential members of the 
important Committee on Public Works. 

PUBLIC LAW 646 

Public Law 646 removes the escape clause 
in the conveyance some years ago of land, no 
longer needed, to the city of Little Rock in 
Arkansas. This will enable Little Rock to 
fioat bonds for the improvement of its 
municipal airfield. 

PUBLIC LAW 647 

Public Law 647 “authorizes” and “requests” 
the President to issue a proclamation inviting 
foreign nations to participate in the Pacific 
Festival at San Francisco September 9 to 18, 
1960. Please note the quoted verbs. Con- 
gress cannot direct or order the President. 

PUBLIC LAW 648 
House Joint Resolution 397, refugee 
resettlement 

Since the end of World War II over 2 
million refugees have been resettled in the 
countries of the free world, 711,212 in the 
United States, which has only 6 percent of 
the world’s land area. 

Public Law 648 marks the participation of 
the United States in the drive of all free 
world countries to find new homes for the 
remaining unsettled refugees. It admits into 
the United States additional refugees under 
U.N. mandate in number predicated by the 
number admitted by cooperating nations. 
Hope is that refugee camps, after 15 years of 
existence, may be closed and brighter hori- 
zons of opportunity and contentment opened. 

PUBLIC LAW 649 

Management of the vast public domain is 
a big business. Public Law 649 gives to the 
Bureau of Land Management a greater flexi- 
bility of authority in fixing fees (now total- 
ing $1 million annually) to meet inflated 
costs and use of revenues in expansion and 
maintenance of roads and forest trails. Log- 
ging operators, making heavy use of forest 
roads, are required to share in cost of pre- 
venting deterioration. 


PUBLIC LAW 650 
Public Law 650 creates a commission to 
prepare plans for a national celebration of 
the 175th anniversary of the formation of the 
Constitution of the United States. Surely 
an anniversary that all the world will note. 


PUBLIC LAW 651 
H.R. 12740, supplemental appropriations 
Public Law 651 makes supplemental ap- 

propriations for fiscal 1961 that total $138,- 

293,740. Among items: (1) $1,500,000 for 

research to control insects, including the 

screw worm that causes annual damage to 

crops estimated between $25 and $125 mil- 

lion, (2) $73,666,700 subscription to Interna- 

tional Development Association, (3) $5 mil- 

lion to purchase land near Capitol for new 

Library building, (4) $2,953,000 for Jefferson 

Memorial at St. Louis, and (5) $12 million 

additional for public housing. 


PUBLIC LAW 652 


St. Augustine in Florida is booming, needs 
more schools. Public Law 652 permits land 
conveyed to the city for a park to be used as 
site of a new schoolhouse. 


PUBLIC LAW 653 


Public Law 653 confers a Federal charter 
on the Blue Star Mothers of America, Inc. 
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Membership is limited to mothers, adopted 
mothers and stepmothers of sons and daugh- 
ters who served in World War II or in the 
Korea hostilities or are presently serving with 
the Armed Forces, 
PUBLIC LAW 654 

Public Law 654 (1) denies to the District 
of Columbia the defense of governmental 
immunity in auto accident claims, and (2) 
relieves employees of the District from per- 
sonal liability. 

PUBLIC LAW 655 

Harpers Ferry in West Virginia was the 
site of John Brown’s famous raid in 1859, 
was captured by Stonewall Jackson in the 
Antietam campaign of 1862, and after the 
Civil War emerged a ghost town, its mills and 
armory all destroyed. Public Law 655 au- 
thorizes an expansion of the Harpers Ferry 
National Monument to take in John Brown’s 
“Fort” and other lands. 


PUBLIC LAW 656 


Public Law 656 is another tribute to the 
immortal memory of the four chaplains who 
chose to die together on the troopship Dor- 
chester that others to whom they gave their 
lifebelts could live. There is no greater epic 
of heroism and self-sacrifice in recorded his- 
tory. Your vote, as I know you devotedly 
would have willed, was cast for an award 
posthumously of Congressional Medals to 
Chaplains George L. Fox, Alexander D. 
Goode, Clark V. Poling, and John P. Wash- 
ington. 

PUBLIC LAW 657 

Public Law 657 authorizes $1 billion a year 
for fiscal 1962 and 1963 in Federal aid for 
primary and secondary highway systems and 
their urban extensions. At present A-B-C 
highways embrace 790,000 miles and carry 48 
percent of the highway traffic of the Nation. 

PUBLIC LAW 658 

System of land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities was established in 1862, since 1890 
they have received direct Federal appropria- 
tions for teaching basic and applied subjects 
related to agriculture and engineering. 
These include chemistry, physics, botany, 
zoology, mathematics, basic English, veteri- 
nary medicine, and other subjects. Public 
Law 658 increases to $11,950,000 the Federal 
contribution to the land-grant colleges for 
teaching. 

PUBLIC LAW 659 

In 1959 Uncle Sam sold some land to the 
city of Keosauqua in Iowa for a sewage dis- 
posal plant and park. Keosauqua is shy of 
ready cash. So Public Law 659 helps out a 
good cause by providing 20-year installment 
payments, with interest. 

PUBLIC LAW 660 

Motorists, watch your step and test your 
breath. Public Law 660 establishes with 
the Secretary of Commerce a national reg- 
ister of names of all persons whose licenses 
have been revoked for drunken driving or 
who have been convicted of driving involv- 
ing loss of life anywhere in the United States 
of America, including Puerto Rico, District 
of Columbia, Guam, the Virgin Islands, and 
the Canal Zone. 

George Stewart, of the National Safety 
Council of Chicago, and Bernard R. Cald- 
well, of Northwestern's Traffic Institute, 
were among advocates at House committee 
hearings. Motor deaths run about 40,000 
annually, with 5 million persons injured 
and property loss of $7 billion. 

PUBLIC LAW 661 

Public Law 661 is stopgap legislation au- 
thorizing the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
permit 25 supplemental air carriers (non- 
scheduled airlines) to conduct limited op- 
erations for 12 months, pending further con- 
gressional study. 
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PUBLIC LAW 662 


Public Law 662 makes the order of a 
referee in bankruptcy final unless a peti- 
tion for review is filed within 10 days. 


PUBLIC LAW 663 


Public Law 663 increases from $225 to 
$265 monthly the rate of disability compen- 
sation to service-connected veterans who are 
totally disabled, or permanently housebound. 
It spells out that he does not necessarily 
have to require regular aid and attendance. 


PUBLIC LAW 664 
H.R. 10997, Guam 


Pasco de Susana is the site of a public 
park in the city of Agana in Guam, the far- 
most territory of the American Union. Part 
of the area is land filled in by the dumping 
into Agana Bay of large quantities of debris 
resulting from the fighting in Agana in the 
liberation of the island from the Japanese. 
Public Law 664 turns title to this submerged 
or filled-in land over to the Government of 
Guam. 

Congressman LEO O'BRIEN, who engineered 
the admission of Hawaii and Alaska to the 
Union and is confident that early in the 
87th Congress Guam will be voted territorial 
representation in the House, was the author 
of Public Law 664. He tells me that favor- 
able action on the measure was helped by 
Speaker Won Pat, Speaker of the Legislature 
of Guam, the most farfiung legislative body 
under the Stars and Stripes. Speaker Won 
Pat is very popular on Capitol Hill. He 
has done an outstanding job in selling to 
the Congress that the United States will be 
judged in the far Pacific area by the warmth 
of the relationship between continental 
United States and Guam, its far away sister. 
With that I am in agreement. 


PUBLIC LAW 665 


This extends for 2 years the veterans guar- 
anteed and direct loan program and requires 
that payments and deposits made by veter- 
ans shall be held in a trust fund to safe- 
guard against claims of creditors of the 
seller. 

PUBLIC LAW 666 


Hydrofoil vessels, faster than vessels of 
conventional type, are not manufactured in 
the United States, therefore do not qualify 
under the law restricting commerce between 
American ports to American-built vessels. 
Public Law 666 makes an exception in the 
case of two hydrofoil vessels upon which 
the mainland of Puerto Rico depends for 
quick transportation with the off-lying island 
of Vieques. 

PUBLIC LAW 667 


Public Law 667 provides a new exempt 
category for income tax payments on trusts 
providing supplemental unemployment com- 
pensation benefits. 

PUBLIC LAW 668 

This relates only to the District of Colum- 
bia. It amends the District Narcotic Act to 
prevent too much dihydrocodeinone getting 
into a cough sirup to turn it from a medi- 
cine to a narcotic drug. 


PUBLIC LAW 669 


Public Law 669 establishes a National 
Capitol Transportation Agency for a coordi- 
nated system of rail transit, bus service and 
expanded highway and freeway networks, 
anog portions of Maryland and Virginia, 

in the Washington Metropolitan area. 


PUBLIC LAW 670 


Public Law 670 affects only veterans of the 
Indian wars and the War with Spain. My 
advice to my Spanish War comrades is to look 
sharply before they leap. It permits them to 
get as much as $170 a month under Public 
Law 211 of the first session if helpless or 
blind to the extent of requiring the regular 
care and attendance of another person. Rub 
is that choice once made is irrevocable. If 
Spanish War vet remains permanently help- 
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less he has made a good deal. But if his 
helplessness is temporary he cannot on re- 
covery go back to his old Spanish War pen- 
sion of $101.59 a month, paid regardless of 
his physical condition. 


PUBLIC LAW 671 


Public Law 671 is the first substantive 
change in assessments on banks under the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Act since 1950 
when your representative was a member of 
the Banking and Currency Committee and 
carried the brunt of the fight for an exten- 
sion of the coverage to $10,000 for the pro- 
tection of bank depositors. Not a cent has 
been lost by any depositor and the reserve 
fund is now over $2 billion, will reach an 
estimated $3 billion by 1968. Former Con- 
gressman Wolcott, in 1950, the ranking min- 
ority member and later the chairman of 
the Banking and Currency Committee, is now 
the head of FIDC. 

Public Law 671 simplifies procedures in 
determining bank assessments and slightly 
increases FIDC’s refund to the banks from 
net income. The House passed the measure 
by voice. 

PUBLIC LAW 672 


Most of the surviving persons who worked 
for the Government in the digging of the 
Panama Canal (now 55 to 80 years old) live 
in poverty on pensions ranging from $15 to 
$45 a month, graded by years of service, 10 
to 30. Public Law 672 increases the pension 
$10 a month. 

PUBLIC LAW 673 


Public Law 673 is intended to strengthen 
the Government's hand in excluding obscene 
and fraudulent matter from the mails. It 
provides for a court order, on showing of 
reasonable cause by the Postmaster General. 
The order would tie up the defendant’s mail 
until the investigation is completed. 


PUBLIC LAW 674 


This reduces from 1 year to 6 months time 
for filing caveat to a will in the District of 
Columbia. 

PUBLIC LAW 675 


Public Law 675 waives the zoning laws to 
permit the National Society, Daughters of 
American Colonists to establish its national 
headquarters at the desired site in Wash- 
ington. 

PUBLIC LAW 676 


Another evidence of the intensifying fight 
against obscenity and pornography. Public 
Law 676 creates a judicial officer for the Post 
Office Department to act in all such cases. 
Congresswoman GRANAHAN whose fight 
against obscenity has made her name well- 
known in American homes, including many 
in our district, is the author. 


Has Congress the Power To Investigate 
the Port of New York Authority? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, August 14, 1960, I had the privi- 
lege of being a panelist on the pro- 
gram Metropolitan Probe”’—WNEW-— 
TV, channel 5, 7:30 to 8 p.m.—with Gov. 
Robert B. Meyner; Councilman Stanley 
Isaacs, representative of New York; and 
the moderator, William Peer. We dis- 
cussed the question of the authority of 
Congress to investigate the activities of 
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the Port of New York Authority and the 
justification for its investigation. 

This matter will be considered by the 
Congress, in view of the fact that the 
full House Committee on the Judiciary 
has voted to cite three members of the 
authority for contempt for refusing to 
produce the records of the Port of New 
York Authority. 

The Port of New York Authority was 
created in 1921 with the consent of Con- 
gress. Without the consent of Con- 
gress, this bistate agency could not have 
come into being or into operation. This 
was the first bistate agency in the United 
States. Since then many other bistate 
agencies have come into being. These 
agencies operate in a manner which af- 
fects interstate commerce and, conse- 
quently, would be encroaching upon 
Federal authority if Congress had not 
approved the compact and the scope of 
its activities. The original compact of 
1921, approved by the 67th Congress in 
chapter 77 of session 1, set forth the port 
authority’s purposes, its scope, its powers. 
The resolution of Congress granted con- 
sent to the agreement for the creation 
of the port of New York district and for 
the establishment of the Port of New 
York Authority for the comprehensive 
development of the port of New York. 

The Congress in its approving resolu- 
tion declared as follows: 

That the consent of Congress is hereby 
given to the said Government, and to each 
and every part and article thereof: Provided, 
That nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued as impairing or in any manner affect- 
ing any right or jurisdiction of the United 
States in and over the region which forms 
the subject of said agreement. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or 
repeal this resolution is hereby expressly 
reserved. 

Approved August 23, 1921. 


Again in 1922 when the 67th Congress, 
2d session, granted consent and author- 
ity to the Port of New York Authority 
to execute the comprehensive plan ap- 
proved by the States of New York and 
New Jersey by chapter 43, Laws of New 
York, 1922, and chapter 9, Laws of New 
Jersey, 1922, it stated in section 2: 

That the right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this resolution is hereby expressly reserved. 


This matter shortly coming before 
Congress is a very important one. It is 
fundamental and far reaching. I am at- 
taching a copy of the TV broadcast in 
which I was a panelist. This broadcast 
will provide certain information to my 
colleagues, and I trust it will to a certain 
extent be helpful to them in arriving at 
a correct decision on the question 
whether the port authority representa- 
tives are in contempt of Congress. 

The broadcast follows: 

Peer. Good evening. This is Bill Peer 
with another session of “Metropolitan 
Probe.” Tonight another inquiry into the 
way our most powerful leaders fulfill the 
responsibilities that necessarily go with 
power. Our guest tonight is a distinguished 
visitor from across the Hudson River, Gov. 
Robert Meyner, of New Jersey. Governor 
Meyner is in the middle of a hot dispute over 
a current congressional investigation of the 
Port of New York Authority, the agency 
which handles the operation of port facilities 
on both sides of the river and the huge air- 
fields that serve the metropolitan area. To- 
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night we probe into Governor Meyner's rea- 
sons for opposing this investigation, com- 
muter problems of New York and New Jer- 
sey, and Governor Meyner’s own political 
future. Our panelists for this evening, on 
my right, Councilman Stanley Isaacs, of Man- 
hattan, the only Republican in the city 
council. And on my left, Congressman AL- 
FRED SANTANGELO, Democrat, of Manhattan. 
Councilman Isaacs, I believe the first ques- 
tion this evening is yours. 

Isaacs. Governor Meyner, I understand 
that in connection with this controversy 
that Mr. Peer has mentioned, you wrote a 
letter to the various Governors of the States 
and Members of Congress, asking their sup- 
port in your dispute with Congressman 
CELLER. Can you tell me why so few have 
responded? 

MEYNER. Well I might say, Councilman 
Isaacs, that practically every Governor feels 
favorable to the proposition. I was out at 
Glacier National Park at the national Gov- 
ernors conference, and it was there that a 
resolution was presented which in essence 
opposes the very thing Congress is trying 
to do. This resolution was passed unani- 
mously. Now to date I have probably had 
about six Governors answer me personally 
and not one has taken the side of the con- 
gressional leaders. And quite a number of 
Congressmen have replied and many of those 
are favorable. Of course Congress hasn't 
gotten back to Washington and many of the 
replies are coming from secretaries, saying, 
“When the Congressman comes in I am sure 
he will give serious consideration to your 
letter.” I think the response has been excel- 
lent. I know that practically all of the gov- 
ernors are opposed to the proposition of prob- 
ing into the internal records. I want to 
make it clear that we are not trying to pre- 
vent Congress from looking into the areas 
Congress is expected to look into. What we 
are objecting to is that they look at the 
internal records. For instance, we might as 
a port authority look into the question of 
whether a contractor is fit to do business. 
Look into his financial responsibility. Geta 
lot of internal confidential information. I 
don’t think that should be available. We 
might check the employment record of a 
person who is to be employed or promoted. 
We don’t think that should be the subject of 
a record. Asa matter of fact when the sub- 
pena was issued against the three people 
from the port authority they took seven 
packing cases of information down there. 
And apparently the subcommittee was more 
interested at the moment in establishing a 
record to hold these people in contempt. 
Even the Congressmen who might be favor- 
able to a probe in the sense that they want 
some of these internal records, say that there 
ought to be some method by which we ought 
to determine this controversy without hold- 
ing reputable citizens in criminal contempt. 

Isaacs. You do feel that Congress of 
course has general power over interstate 
commerce and foreign commerce and is in- 
terested in the substance of what the port 
authority does. Is there anything in the 
original act which gave you and the Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York the power 
to organize this commission originally? 
And to continue to appoint its members? 
Is there anything in that act that gives 
Congress continued supervision over its 
details? 

MEYNER. Congress takes the attitude that 
they do have this continuing supervision. 
We say it is not supervision. We say that 
they have the power to give consent, Now I 
think what happened was originally when 
the Constitution was formed, the Thirteen 
States didn’t want two or three States de- 
veloping a competing sort of government. 
To that extent this limitation was put in 
the Constitution that said, “No contract be- 
tween the States can be entered into with- 
out the consent of Congress.” I think what 
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the framers were thinking “Well we don’t 
want these two or three States developing 
a competing form of government.” Now I 
say if they—if the Government gives us 
money for airways or for airport they can 
come in and check our records to see that 
we use the money properly. If we are en- 
gaged in some type of enterprise by which 
commerce is affected they can come in and 
look at that. But I don’t think that they 
can come in and look into the internal ad- 
ministration of the port authority. The 
port authority is carrying on functions that 
a city or a State could be carrying on. For 
instance, New York City has a marine di- 
vision where they build piers and rent them. 

We don’t think Congress will come in and 
say to them “Now let’s look at all of your 
detailed records in this area.” And by the 
same token when we are doing something 
that is properly a State function and which 
we think can be done better with the two 
States through the port authority that this 
power of infinitesimal investigation should 
go on. 

Isaacs. I see. 

PEER. Congressman SANTANGELO. 

SANTANGELO. Governor, I am glad to see 
that you feel that Congress has the power 
to investigate the port authority if the con- 
ditions warrant. Your position apparently 
is diametrically opposite to that taken by 
the attorney general of the State of New 
York who has sent letters and briefs to the 
Congressmen to the position, to the effect, 
that Congress does not have the power to 
investigate the port authority, and that it 
is a bistate agency. And so I am very 
happy to see that you feel that we have the 
right if conditions warrant. 

MEYNER. I don’t think I am in disagree- 
ment with the attorney general of New York. 
I think that this particular investigation is 
a fishing expedition. After all I don't see 
any resolution of Congress on the record 
saying that we want to check this phase of 
interstate commerce, or we want to check 
customs, or we want to check the aviation 
problems. They want a staff study by which 
they are going into all ramifications. There 
is no pending resolution before Congress, as 
I see it, which says that there is some prob- 
lem here we've got to look into. I think it 
is a fishing expedition that they are in- 
terested in right now, 

SANTANGELO. Well of course we haven't 
heard from the Congress in the full House 
the reasons why the investigation is wanted. 
But it is a fact, is it not, that since 1921 
when the compact between the State of 
New York and the State of New Jersey was 
entered into with the consent of the Con- 
gress of the United States that not one in- 
vestigation, or one inquiry, into the inner 
workings of the port authority has taken 
place. 

Meyner. I can’t say that that is a fact. 

SANTANGELO. I know that in 1954 when I 
was in the State Senate I introduced a reso- 
lution to the effect that we should investi- 
gate the exploitation of the motorists who 
were compelled to pay 50 cents for crossing 
the bridges and the tunnels when the 
original bonds which had constructed these 
had been paid off. And it was at that time 
the port authority approached me and said 
that this was a bistate investigation, or a 
congressional investigation and therefore 
should not be done by one particular State, 
or one particular legislature. Now the ques- 
tion is whether or not this investigation 
should take place. Not whether or not Con- 
gress has the power because in the compact 
of 1921 Congress reserved unto itself the 
right to repeal, alter or modify the compact. 

Meyner. It reserved the right to with- 
draw its consent. I fully believe that con- 
sent is a lot different from having power. 
It is my feeling that most of the activity 
in the port authority is in the area that can 
be normally done by a State or a municipal- 
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ity or authorized by a State. These are 
functions that are ordinarily done by we'll 
say a port like Norfolk or Mobile or New 
Orleans. It happens that this port is in two 
States and because it is in two States we 
get together and do it by compact. And 
the Constitution only says “consent.” It 
doesn't say a power. It doesn't say you run 
the thing. And I think it is very much like 
this. I don’t think Congress can go into 
the President's office and get his records, or 
into a Cabinet member's office and get his 
records. If conservation and economic de- 
velopments are engaged in some program 
that affects navigable streams they can come 
in and look at it and we'll give them all the 
information. But to look any time at gen- 
eral records it seems to me is going a bit 
too far. 

PEER. Governor, the point that Congress- 
man SANTANGELO made about the continu- 
ing tolls on the facilities operated by the 
authorities, tolls not being reduced despite 
the fact that the original bonds have been 
retired, do you feel that some of these tolls 
should be reduced? 

Meyner. I don’t see how under existing 
conditions they can be reduced. For in- 
stance, Holland Tunnel has been paid off 
many years ago. But the revenues that they 
get from the Holland Tunnel will enable 
them to build piers. 

Peer., The motorist is paying for the piers. 
That hardly seems fair. Don’t you think the 
motorist is entitled to some relief? We have 
been told that the authorities have large 
surpluses for various purposes. Why should 
they continue to soak the motorist with a 
50-cent toll because they want to build piers? 
That doesn't make a great deal of sense. 

Meyner. Well, I should like to point out 
to you for instance that if the third tube of 
the Lincoln Tunnel had to pay its way the 
charge would be a dollar—a dollar and 10 
cents. Now they are building a second deck 
on the George Washington Bridge out of the 
50 cents. Now it may take present day costs, 
they are going to spend for double decking 
for approaches on the New York and New 
Jersey side the cost wouldn't be 50 cents for 
going across but it would be $1 or $1.25. 
Now the fact that they have these facilities 
which were built at a lower cost enable them 
to pledge that revenue to raise more money 
to take care of additional facilities. And by 
the same token if they didn’t build these 
modern piers we’d be losing our traffic, or 
very vital international traffic to some other 
ports along the eastern seaboard or maybe 
to the St. Lawrence Seaway. This is vital. 
Maybe we wouldn't have any jobs to drive 
to in an automobile. If we didn’t develop the 
New York port—the New York and New 
Jersey port. I might say in this connection 
that when we build them we pledge this 
revenue. We build them and we get money 
back that pays for them, but this enables 
us to finance, the port authority through 
New Jersey and New York has no power, for 
instance, to levy a tax against the citizens 
of New York and New Jersey. All they have 
is this revenue. It is a billion-dollar cor- 
poration. But I don’t know how the job 
would be done by the respective States if we 
didn't have this agency and I might say 
that itis a bipartisan agency. It was started 
out by Alfred E. Smith and Walter Edge, a 
Democratic and Republican Governor of the 
respective States. It subsisted even though 
we've had Republican Governors and Demo- 
cratic Governors in New York and New 
Jersey, and Republican and Democratic leg- 
islators. And any time it is not being oper- 
ated properly it is subject to investigation 
by the Legislatures of New York and New 
Jersey. I am sure, Congressman, that at 
times it resisted some investigation but the 
power is always there for the Governor to 
ask for any information and on the part 
of both branches of the State legislature 
to do it, and I don’t see any overwhelming 
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sentiment of Congress to do it. Of course, 
you are a Congressman, you may encounter 
different sentiment. 

PEER. Councilman Isaacs. 

Isaacs, I'd like to bring up a different sub- 
ject. You mentioned the George Washing- 
ton Bridge and the new level being built. 
When that was originally designed as I 
understand it it was intended for rapid 
transit at least in part. But that has been 
abandoned. And of course you are interested 
in all your residents whether they work in 
New York or not. Here people arrive at the 
other side of the river by all of the railroads 
or they have no connection today in most 
cases with New York City where they want 
to work. So far too many people, from my 
point of view, come in by bus and by cars. 
That is encouraged and everything else seems 
to be excluded today by the port authority. 
That is true of the Narrows bid in their 
proposal, Isn't it time that someone per- 
suaded the port authority—I'll put it that 
way—to build an underground railroad con- 
necting all the railroads in New Jersey at 
their terminals and swinging in either 
through the Hudson tube or through the 
Narrows Bridge or the George Washington 
Bridge or what have you, carrying them by 
rail into our city. It is infinitely better for 
us to have people come in underground and 
connect with our local transit than it is to 
have our streets flooded with busses and 
automobiles. 

MEYNER. I couldn't agree with you more, 
Councilman Isaacs, but I am afraid that you 
put the cart before the horse. Before we 
persuade the port authority I think we've got 
to persuade the traveling public. The travy- 
eling public somehow would much rather 
jump in a car parked outside of their re- 
spective apartment or home and travel into 
a crowded, congested city and pay the costs 


service we want to use the busses. 
must be done to counter 


that we say to the highway builders “Well 
now look at Rapid Transit. The port author- 
ity whether you want to criticize them 
rightly or wrongly have merely followed this 
public trend of people getting into cars and 
busses and they furnishing the facilities for 
those people who want to go into cars and 


Isaacs. But they have encouraged the 
Merwer. Well, on the other hand, on the 


lion, $600 million, and there isn’t in any of 
those studies any indication that you can 
make them pay for themselves. It may be 
that we can ask the port authority to be 
e about this thing and get the public 
to support them to subsidize this rail trans- 
is much more efficient. 
travel and occupy much less space 
to sell the public on this? Places 
Angeles where I think 60 percent 
of the downtown section is occupied by park- 
ing lots or streets are just clogged, all you 
have to do is get one or two cars stuck and 
is jammed up for an hour or two 
especially at the rush hour. They are look- 
ing for something that we got and we should 
I agree with you that there ought 
some method but first we’ve got to 
sell the public on using these facilities. 
SANTANGELO. Governor, the purpose of the 
port authority was to enhance the trans- 
portation facilities of interstate commerce 
between States and between nations and 
to aid in the general mass transporta- 
Since the last 10 years the port au- 
‘thority or the business in the port of New 
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York which includes New Jersey and New 
York has been falling down and you may 
recall within the last 2 years in New York, 
the New Jersey Legislature the port authority 
opposed the bills that had been proposed 
in the New Jersey Legislature to have them 
take over transit facilities and cooperate in 
trying to streamline the transportation be- 
tween the States. Now why is it that the 
port authority which has as its purpose im- 
proving the transportation facilities, en- 
couraging transportation, comes into New 
Jersey and opposes aiding in the transit 
facilities of railroads and other transit fa- 
cilities and at the same time their major 
objective, to increase the travel and cargo 
shipments out of the port of New York has 
been falling off? For example within the 
last several months we have heard through 
Governor Rockefeller that the wheat ship- 
ments through the port of New York have 
dropped to the lowest point since 1953. The 
port authority seems to be going into all 
other businesses. It has been labeled an 
octopus extending its tentacles throughout 
the State of New York. It has gone into 
Newburgh, 90 miles from the port of New 
York, and opened up a hotel. It is running 
a bowling alley. It is doing every other 
thing in real estate. Much of its business 
is going into areas unrelated to transpor- 
tation, unrelated to the motorist, unrelated 
to the port. Do you think, Governor, that 
all this extension into areas which are not 
their primary concern and which prevent 
them from reducing the toll of the motorists 
who are financing and paying for the port 
authority revenue is fair? And should some- 
thing be done about this? And don’t you 
think an investigation by the Congress of 
the United States should inquire into this 
area to see whether they are applying their 
funds for the purposes of transportation into 
State commerce and don’t you think that 
Congressman CELLER’s resolution to investi- 
gate along these lines is appropriate? 

Merner. Does that question really call 
for an answer? 

SANTANGELO. It certainly does. 

MeyNee. It is the kind of question that 
starts off like “When did you last beat your 
wife.” No I think you have got to differen- 
tiate here. I think obviously that originally 
it was thought that rail transportation 
would become important and that the port 
authority would move in this area. But I 
call your attention to the fact that in Bos- 
ton, in Los Angeles, in San Francisco in 
Chicago, transportation by rail became a 
rather difficult kind of thing because people 
couldn’t make money at it. People were 
leaving rail transportation and going to bus 
or to motor vehicle. Now the port author- 
ity representing the view of the public— 
the public wanted these facilities. I didn’t 
hear any objection to building an extra 
tube on the Lincoln Tunnel or building a 
Lincoln Tunnel or any of the bridges that 
have been built. I haven’t heard one. The 
public wanted them. They were respond- 
ing to it. If any objection can be made of 
the port authority it is that it is conducted 
as a successful business. They always look 
for the successful projects rather than for 
those which would be subsidized. I think 
what they are worried about and remember 
you have got six reputable citizens in New 
Jersey, six from New York, and these people 
realize that they can only exist and build 
new projects which they feel will serve both 
States, if those projects will be paying prop- 
ositions. Now if they have too many on 
the subsidy side they are going to be in 
difficulty. I think we found out long ago in 
transportation in New York City that it is a 
losing proposition. And they have been re- 
luctant to take over. The Governor of New 
Jersey and the Governor of New York are 
interested in trying to get them to take 
some of these facilities over. I think we 
are making progress in that direction, but 
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we can't saddle too much of a burden on 
them. Now with respect to these independ- 
ent enterprises it has been—there are cases 
where they own airports and where they 
have to control the land which is the flight 
of the plane, the actual runway. Now they 
have leased some of that to private enter- 
prise. They say they are leasing it at com- 
parable rates charged other people. And the 
money they get from that enables them to 
maintain the services. Now this was writ- 
ten in their original constitution—their 
original laws. The Legislature of New Jersey 
and New York can withdraw this authority 
to build a hotel out at an airport or to main- 
tain piers. They can withdraw that. As I 
say we might have to furnish them the 
money somewhere else to replace what reye- 
nue they get there. 

SANTANGELO. That's $5 million for the ho- 
tel over in Idlewild and there is a bowling 
alley that they are operating and also a plan 
on the part of them to take over with $300 
million all the East Side of New York. Don't 
forget this is a tax-exempt corporation. It 
pays no taxes. Interest on the bonds are tax 
exempt. 

MEYNER. By the same token we don’t take 
any of our revenues from the State of New 
Jersey or New York to appropriate them to 
ma port authority to maintain bridges and 
piers. 

PEER. Now, Governor Meyner, to get away 
from the 

MEYNER. I brought piers in here too often. 

PEER. You know several of them. To get 
away from the port authority for a little 
while, let's get around to Gov. Robert Mey- 
ner, There was some criticism of you, you 
probably have suspected or heard, at the 
Los Angeles convention for keeping your 
delegates to what appeared to be a commit- 
ment to go along with you as a favorite son. 
What do you feel that has done to your 
political future? 

MEYNER. I don't know what it has done to 
my political future. 

Peer. What is your political future? 

MEYNER. The political leaders in New Jer- 
sey decided early in January in 1960 that 
they wanted me to be a favorite son. The 
delegates were elected on that basis. We 
went to the convention on that basis. I as- 
sured all of the contenders that it looked to 
me as though I would be the favorite son 
on the first ballot. And KENNEDY would get 
most of the votes on the second ballot. We 
lived up to the assurances we gave to every- 
body. We gave any of those people who felt 
they had an opportunity after the first ballot 
to get their bandwagon rolling. We lived up 
to what we said to all of the delegates was 
going to happen. We didn’t change at the 
last minute. 

Perr. Now, Governor, under the New 
Jersey law you cannot succeed yourself as 
governor, can you? 

Meyrner. I cannot. 

Perr. What are your political plans from 
here on in? 

Meyner. I plan to be as strong a voice as 
I can present for the Democratic Party in 
New Jersey. I have given, or will have given 
8 years of my life to State government. And 
we have tried to establish integrity in govern- 
ment. We have tried to establish a 21- 
county party. We have tried to make our 
politics synonymous with good government. 
I am going to try to exercise what influence 
I have—iittle or great—for the future to keep 
that kind of a party and that kind of govern- 
ment in New Jersey. 

Perr. If the Democratic ticket is success- 
ful in November, do you feel that you may 
be a member of the Cabinet of the incoming 
President? 

MEYNER. I won't be in a position to accept 
any job openings until January 1962. 

PEER. Until 1962? 

MEYNER. That's right. 
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Peer. Isee. Well then is there any possi- 
bility that you may run for the Senate? 

MEYNER. I have always found that jobs 
are available when you don’t seek them too 
fervently. 

Perr. And that is your position at this 
time? You are not seeking fervently but you 
sort of hope that it comes along? 

MeEYNER. Well I love public life. It gives 
more satisfaction, I think, than having a lot 
of money or being an outstanding person in 
your profession, or running a successful 
business. 

Peer. Governor, I wish we had more time 
to go into a great many aspects of our dis- 
cussion, but that is all the time we have 
on this session of “Metropolitan Probe.” 
Thank you, Governor Meyner. 


Twentieth Anniversary of the Founding of 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. ZELENKO, Mr. Speaker, the past 
20 years has witnessed the growth of an 
organization dedicated to keep alive the 
fires of Ukrainian independence and 
freedom. This organization, the Ukrain- 
ian Congress Committee of America, has 
persisted stubbornly despite obstacles, 
implementing American freedom and the 
power of the pen to spread truth and 
understanding about 114 million non- 
Russians in the Soviet Union, of which 
42 million are Ukrainian. The many 
publications of the organization includ- 
ing the Ukrainian Quarterly and the 
Ukrainian Bulletin are acknowledged as 
authoritative literature, read by those 
who seek greater enlightenment in this 
area, maintaining the highest standards 
of integrity in their journalistic cam- 
paign of truth. The Ukrainian Congress 
Committee deserves the congratulations 
and gratitude of America for their en- 
deavors, keeping our citizens aware of 
the Soviet rape of captive non-Russian 
nations in the U.S.S.R. and the struggles 
of these nations for independence, ex- 
posing myths of Soviet unity, and pro- 
posing ways and means to defeat im- 
perialist Moscow in the cold war. They 
have rallied some 214 million Ukrainian- 
Americans to the cause of Ukrainian sov- 
ereignty. They have refurbished four 
centuries of hope by the Ukrainian peo- 
ple for the cherished gifts of independ- 
ence and freedom which were realized in 
1918 only to be heartlessly and brutally 
suppressed by the Soviet, Communist 
regime. The yoke of tyranny forced 
upon these people can never be forgot- 
ten. The accomplishments of the organ- 
ization in these 20 years have given 
the Ukrainian people a new birth of hope 
that their sacrifices for liberty will not 
have been made in vain and that the re- 
birth of one independent Ukrainian state 
will soon be realized. 

It is an honor and privilege for me to 
join with all Americans in conveying the 
appreciation of our country for their 
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work. The Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee has not shirked its duty to their 
brethren across the sea or to the free 
world. Let us pray for the maintenance 
of their strength to carry on future en- 
deavors and let me hope for the fulfill- 
ment of their dreams for Ukrainian in- 
dependence. 


Only by Cutting Expenses Can We Hope 
To Cut Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, of all the 
problems which face the average Ameri- 
can homeowner, worker or housewife, 
one of the most serious, most frustrating 
is the burden of taxation. This is a 
problem which affects every citizen of our 
land regardless of wealth or lack of 
riches. It is one from which none can 
escape. 

Every citizen is aware, in a general 
way, of taxes. We become acutely aware 
of them when April 15 rolls around and 
the Federal and in some instances State 
and city income taxes falldue. But few 
are aware that almost every waking mo- 
ment involves the payment of some form 
of tax. There are excise taxes piled 
upon transportation taxes piled upon real 
property taxes, all of which the consumer 
must eventually pay. The taxation of 
large corporations means an increase in 
the cost of their products. The tax paid 
by the small retailer, too, is passed on to 
the housewife and consumer. 

For instance, there is much discussion 
about the telephone excise tax of 10 per- 
cent. The telephone companies wanted 
it removed. It must be remembered, 
though, that the companies do not pay 
these taxes—the people who use tele- 
phones do. And not only the 10 percent 
excise taxes, but also the real estate 
taxes the telephone companies pay are 
reflected in the monthly bill, and so is 
the tax on telephone cable and other 
equipment, and, of course, the transpor- 
tation taxes to get this equipment from 
factory to the home. At every step, at 
every level, there is additional taxation, 
all paid by the use of telephones. 

The growth of taxation has been the 
result of the growth of government, Fed- 
eral, State, and local. Every new service 
actually costs the people who are sup- 
posed to be served. 

There is talk of socialized medicine for 
the elderly. This new service cannot 
possibly be paid for entirely by social 
security taxes; other taxes will have to 
go up to help foot the bill. And the very 
people whom this new service is designed 
to help will be forced to pay for it from 
their meager receipts. 

Once a new program gets launched, it 
is nearly impossible to curb it or to pre- 
vent it from growing. Therefore, the 
Congress should look with a careful eye 
at every new spending proposal, regard- 
less of its purpose. 
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The other way to curb expenditures is 
to eliminate waste. Several important 
efforts have been made to curb this 
waste. At nearly every turn these ef- 
forts, to a great extent, have been 
blocked. There is fat and waste in the 
military. Our Subcommittee on Defense 
Appropriations has attempted to trim 
this fat, to curb unnecessary military 
travel, to prevent the overhiring of per- 
sonnel and to control the use of high- 
salaried officers to do menial tasks. We 
are making some progress in this area. 

It is my own recommendation that the 
Congress concentrate more on develop- 
ing an efficient, streamlined government 
and less on finding new ways to spend 
the peoples’ money. Only that way can 
we ever hope to reduce taxes in an 
orderly, economically sound manner. 


Washington’s Newspapers Deserve Praise 
in Handling Racial Listings in Real 
Estate Advertisements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22,1960 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to report that this month Wash- 
ington’s three daily newspapers—the 
Post and Times Herald, the Star, and 
the News—have abandoned the use of 
racial designations in real estate 
advertising. 

Almost a year ago, on September 11, 
1959, I introduced H.R. 9209, which 
would have prohibited newspapers in 
the District of Columbia from using 
racial designations in listing houses for 
sale or lease. In introducing the bill, I 
said—CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
105, part 15, page 19139. 


Some people may cry that this is an at- 
tempt to withhold information. It is noth- 
ing of the sort. It is an attempt to curb 
deceptive advertising. An examination of 
houses designated as “colored” in these ads 
will show that very often they are in neigh- 
borhoods still predominantly white. The 
ads falsely suggest to homeseekers who do 
not know the city that the houses are in a 
Negro neighborhood. Such designations act 
as à traffic signal, diverting white homebuy- 
ers to one section of the city and colored 
homebuyers to another. As a result, they 
are an obstacle to any attempt to stabilize 
these changing neighborhoods as integrated 
neighborhoods. Worse than that, the desig- 
nations are used by some unscrupulous real 
estate dealers to “break” blocks, stir panic 
selling, and perpetuate and extend seg- 
regated neighborhoods. Deceptive advertis- 
ing and racial zoning is not the proper 
business of newspapers. 

I regret to say that an example of a Fed- 
eral area that continues this harmful prac- 
tice is our Nation’s Capital. The three 
major newspapers of the District of Colum- 
bia continue to list real estate by race, and 
show no disposition to examine the social 
and economic consequences of the practice. 
They have been listing houses by race for 
years and, though it is evident that the 
practice is a powerful force in creating racial 
ghettoes, the papers seem bent upon keep- 
ing things the way they are. This is the 
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result, I believe, of inertia, not of any care- 
ful consideration of what their advertising 
practices do, Because the welfare of this 
city and other Federal districts is entrusted 
to Congress, I believe we must take action 
in this matter. 

The need for action to achieve the na- 
tional goal of equal opportunity in housing 
was emphasized in the report of the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights, which we re- 
ceived this week. My bill will materially 
aid this objective. I hope it will be 
promptly enacted.” 


A recent statement by the American 
Veterans Committee, through J. Arnold 
Feldman, its executive director, com- 
mended the three Washington papers for 
their forward-looking step. Mr. Feld- 
man’s statement reads in part as follows: 


These racial designations in real estate ads 
have been an insidious influence in fostering 
racial segregation, racial ghettos, and racial 
tensions. Their elimination will greatly ben- 
efit the growth, welfare, and stability of 
Washington's neighborhoods. The Washing- 
ton newspapers have, by this change in 
policy, come into step with the newspapers 
in many other cities which no longer use 
such racial labels. Among these cities are 
Chicago, Cleveland, New York, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, Sacramento, Indian- 
apolis, San Francisco, and others. Two 
States (Oregon and Colorado) recently en- 
acted statutes prohibiting racial designations 
in real estate ads. 

It is our understanding that the news- 
papers will permit reference to race in ads 
for rental of apartments and furnished 
rooms; but we further understand that such 
references will not be placed at the top of 
the ad, that the ads will not be grouped by 
race, and that racial references will not be 
compulsory, but will be included only upon 
the specific request of the advertiser. 

The new policy represents a great step 
forward in eliminating a substantial stimulus 
to racial discrimination. 


The three Washington daily news- 
papers deserve praise for their forward- 
looking action. 


Medical Care for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr, CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the Washington Insurance News- 
letter of August 8, editor, Mr. Al Gold- 
smith, are my remarks on the outlook 
for medical-care-for-the-aged legisla- 
tion in the rump session of this Con- 
gress, Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
sere portion of Mr. Goldsmith’s news- 
letter: 


OUTLOOK FOR MEDICAL CARE FoR THE AGED 
LEGISLATION OF THE RUMP SESSION OF THE 
86TH CONGRESS 


(By Representative THomas B, Curtis, 
Republican, of Missouri) 


There is the usual flurry of predictions of 
what the Congress will do about health care 
for the aged when it reconvenes for its 
August rump session. They do not vary 
greatly from the predictions that were extant 
during the months of April, May, and June. 

There is nothing fundamental about these 
predictions because they are all based upon 
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a cynical approach to the subject. The pre- 
sumption is that the entire matter will be 
decided upon the basis of what will get the 
most votes in the November election. The 
question of what might be best for the aged, 
their families, and our society as a whole 
does not enter into the discussions. 

There is no question that some politicians 
in both political parties are treating the 
matter of health care for the aged in this 
fashion, Nonetheless, this is not the com- 
plete story. 

There is a strong body of political opinion 
in both political parties that the question of 
health care for the aged should be decided 
upon what is best for the aged and our so- 
ciety as a whole, and not upon momentary 
political advantage. 

Nor does this approach stem from a group 
of legislators who have taken a stand-pat 
position on the problems of the aged or, in- 
deed, on the problems of our people in any 
area, in the past. It is headed by the chair- 
man and the ranking minority member of 
the Social Security Subcommittee of the 
House Ways and Means Committee. They 
believe that nothing should be done in this 
area in 1960. 

Here are the background facts about the 
1960 amendments to the Social Security Act 
which passed the House before the July re- 
cess and included a program of increased 
Federal participation in health care for the 
aged. 

In the fall of 1959, the Social Security 
Subcommittee of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee held extensive public hearings on the 
subject of proposed amendments to the 
Social Security Act. This subcommittee 
went into the whole broad field of social se- 
curity except for one specific area, health 
care for the aged. 

The reason this area was set aside was be- 
cause the Congress, in 1958, passed the Fo- 
garty resolution requiring the executive 
branch of the Government to conduct exten- 
sive studies into the entire fleld of the prob- 
lems of the aged. Under the resolution, the 
White House Conference for the Aging had 
been set up and its work scheduled, with a 
conference to consider these studies and 
make recommendations for courses of ac- 
tion to be held in January 1961. 

The Social Security Subcommittee of the 
Ways and Means Committee made a unani- 
mous report to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, based upon its studies. In conjunc- 
tion with the unanimous report, a bill was 
introduced by the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee which embodied the recommendations 
of the subcommittee for extensive and broad 
amendments to the Social Security Act. 
These amendments correct many inequities, 
liberalize and extend many of the programs, 
and improve their administration. 

The full Ways and Means Committee held 
executive sessions on the subcommittee’s re- 
port and bill and, within a week or 10 days, 
had agreed to almost every proposal. There 
were some additional proposals made for 
amending the act which met with the unani- 
mous approval of the subcommittee and the 
full committee. The subcommittee’s work 
and its additional proposals became the basis 
of H.R. 12580. 

At this point, however, the highly contro- 
versial subject of health care for the aged 
was injected into the full committee’s execu- 
tive sessions. It was the view of the major- 
ity of the committee that the subject of 
health care for the aged should not be inter- 
jected into the comprehensive bill for social 
security amendments which had received 
unanimous approval. 

However, due to pressures from outside the 
committee proceeded without the benefit of 
public hearings in executive session to con- 
sider various proposals for health care for the 
aged. 

The Forand bill, as one proposal in this 
area, was early rejected by & vote of 17 to 8. 
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It was rejected by the same vote several times 
later in the executive sessions. Other pro- 
posals, including the one finally recom- 
mended by the administration, were likewise 
voted down from time to time. 

Throughout these executive sessions, 
which lasted almost 3 months, not one wit- 
ness outside the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare was called to give the 
committee information, on any phase of the 
subject. Time and again, the witnesses for 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare admitted that they just did not have 
the data or information requested by mem- 
bers of the committee relating to the points 
under consideration. Time and again, re- 
quests were made by members of the com- 
mittee to obtain additional information, 
much of which was available. 

It was quite clear throughout these execu- 
tive sessions that the real question was not 
what program might be good for the aged 
and our society, but rather, what the politi- 
cal heat would be if this or that bill on 
health care for the aged were passed out, or 
no bill at all. 

In other words, this performance was not 
one of a legislative committee at work. It 
was an example of legislating under outside 
iain based upon ignorance, not knowl- 

ge. 

Who indeed can predict what a servile 
Congress will do? One which does not base 
its decisions upon committee studies, public 
hearings, honest executive sessions, honest 
committee reports and forthright debate on 
the floor of the House and Senate, but 
rather, upon outside pressures? 

There is no point to go to the legislators 
and the legislative halls to make predictions 
of what such legislative bodies will or will 
not do. Go to the source, to those who are 
wielding the political pressures to find out 
what decisions they have made. 

Will the Senate of the United States pass 
out without hearings or study or meaning- 
ful debate a health care for the aged bill 
tied to the social security “insurance” 
system? 

Will the House conferees accept the Senate 
version? 

Then the question becomes, Will the 
President veto the bill containing all the 
good and the unanimously approved amend- 
ments to the Social Security program, in 
order to block the ill-conceived health care 
for the aged features in the bill? 

Will the decision be made upon the im- 
pact on the coming election or upon the 
balanced consideration of what is best for 
our people? 

We reached a point of servility in the 
Congress of the United States on several 
issues in 1960, not just the issue of health 
care for the aged. Once it is established 
that votes can be bought for daily bread in a 
society, and the power of those legislators 
who wish to preserve an independent Con- 
gress is insufficient to stand against this 
protestation, the day of the Caesars cannot 
be far away. 


Explanation of Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, on rolleall 
120, Friday, June 3, 1960, a record vote 
on a motion to adjourn, I am recorded as 
not voting. Had I been present and vot- 
ing, I would have voted “nay.” 


1960 


Remove the Patent Monkey from NASA’s 
Back 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago the world was forcefully re- 
minded of the crucial competition for 
national superiority in the field of space 
and astronautics—and I say “crucial” 
because it is now conceded that space ex- 
ploration is becoming a prime influence 
in the ideological struggle between the 
free world and the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries. 

The reminder came in the form of 
Russia’s Sputnik V, reportedly a 5-ton 
satellite containing almost a menagerie, 
which circled the earth for 24 hours and 
then was successfully brought back to 
land at a selected point in the Soviet 
Union. While the time involved was too 
short for Western scientists to check the 
truth of the Soviet claims, there appears 
to be no reason at present to doubt them. 

Assuming they are correct, therefore, 
it is obvious that the Soviets are not far 
away from successfully placing man into 
space. Many experts, in fact, are pre- 
dicting that this will take place within 
a month or two. If so, both the scien- 
tific and political ramifications of the 
feat will be very great indeed. 

The reason for my brief review of the 
situation is to emphasize two things: 

One is that, no matter how we ration- 
alize it, we cannot get away from the 
fact that America’s national space effort 
is vital to our security and our prestige 
and that we cannot afford to be second 
in this effort to the Soviets or anybody 
else. 

The other point is that, in spite of 
the recognized importance of our space 
program, we are still indulging in an in- 
credible sort of public myopia by forcing 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration to operate under provisions 
of patent law which hamper its efforts 
to improve space technology. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not at this time care 
to get into the argument of how the 
United States stands vis-a-vis the So- 
viets in the so-called space race. As I 
have pointed out, the Soviets are very 
formidable. Nonetheless, in a relatively 
short time United States achievements 
have been remarkable and it would be 
idiotic to downgrade the worth of such 
recent ventures as Tiros, Transit, Pio- 
neer V, Discoverer, and Echo. I note 
that Britain’s eminent astronomer and 
space authority, Prof. A. C. B. Lovell, 
has said in just the past few days that 
the Russians “undoubtedly have a lead 
of several years over the Americans in 
their ability to put extremely heavy ob- 
jects into orbit and also in the precision 
of their guidance. But, on the other 
hand, the Americans, from the ex- 
tremely wide scope of their scientific ex- 
periments and their ability to extract 
fundamental results, have a considerable 
lead over the Russians.“ 
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This is not to suggest that our space 
program is all it should or could be. I 
have been critical of that program in 
some aspects in the past. I expect to be 
so again in the future. That is part of 
the function of the committee which I 
have to honor to chair. But I hope our 
criticisms will always be constructive 
ones leading to the fulfillment of our 
basic objective—which is to help make 
the American space effort as sound, ef- 
fective, rapid, and economical as possible. 

And it is in connection with this basic 
objective, Mr. Speaker, that I again em- 
phasize the need to change NASA’s or- 
ganic act in order to free the Space 
Agency from its unduly burdensome pat- 
ent provisions. 

I am at a loss to understand the logic 
of continuing to require NASA to func- 
tion in a condition of partial paralysis. 

The National Aeronautics and Space 
Act of 1958 forces NASA to take the en- 
tire right, title, and interest to patent- 
able inventions made by contractors in 
the course of their work with the Space 
Agency. Worse, it does not allow any- 
one to receive a patent on any invention 
which may have significant utility for 
aeronautics or space unless the inventor 
can prove that his brainchild was devel- 
oped without the aid of Government 
money. 

Is it any wonder that NASA has diffi- 
culty in getting the best research avail- 
able and getting it economically? 

In most cases, all the Government 
really wants, needs or can use is a per- 
manent royalty-free license to inventions 
made under space research contracts. 
And this right the Government always 
obtains under NASA contracts. So why 
do we demand that the space agency 
clutter and foul its vitally important con- 
tract processes with patent provisions 
which are anathema to private enter- 
prise and generally useless to the Gov- 
ernment and the public? Why NASA— 
when other Government agencies (with 
the exception of the Atomic Energy 
Commission) are free to contract for re- 
search and development as they please? 

Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics, through its patents 
subcommittee headed by Representative 
Erwin MITCHELL, of Georgia, and in full 
committee, investigated this complex 
patent problem for nearly a year. We 
found that the provisions tended to re- 
tard the conduct of the national space 
effort. And we agreed with the conten- 
tion of NASA that the law could be 
amended in a manner to permit far 
greater contract flexibility and at the 
same time continue to safeguard the 
public interest from any flagrant misuse 
of government rights and funds. 

We very carefully drafted a new provi- 
sion which eventually drew the approval 
of Government experts, of industry, of 
the patent law profession and of small 
business. 

That provision was contained in a 
bill—H.R. 12049—amending several 
parts of the Space Act. It was debated 
in the House for 2 days last June. At 
that time any arguments of potential 
dangers to the public interest, alleged by 
some to be inherent in the new provi- 
sions, were conclusively shown to be 
without foundation. The House passed 
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the bill by the overwhelming vote of 235 
to 31. 

Now I freely acknowledge that Fed- 
eral patent policy as a whole may need 
review and perhaps revision. But this 
will be a time-consuming matter for the 
proper authorities to investigate and 
weigh. Meanwhile, I cannot subscribe 
to the view that the U.S. space program 
should be made to suffer during this long 
interim, particularly when the recom- 
mended changes have the approval of 
our most knowledgeable Government 
patent officials and when authorities 
such as the Comptroller General of the 
United States express doubts that it will 
ever be possible for all Federal agencies 
to follow precisely the same contractual 
patent policies. 

In my opinion it is folly to procras- 
tinate where our space effort is con- 
cerned. 

I do not know what plans the other 
body may have for considering the 
changes in the Space Act which the 
House has approved. But it is my ear- 
nest hope that those changes will become 
law in the near future. 


Col. James Gaynor, U.S. Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, 3 years ago 
a fellow Hoosier was assigned to the Of- 
fice of Legislative Liaison, Department of 
the Army, as Chief of the Legislative Di- 
vision. He has done a superior job in 
this assignment and has earned the re- 
spect of all who have had association 
with him in this job. No man could have 
served the Army better in this assign- 
ment which has been extremely difficult 
at times; and his fair, kind, and efficient 
handling of those problems with which 
he was confronted has added to the pres- 
tige of the Army. 

It is no accident that Col. James K. 
“Jim” Gaynor has done an outstanding 
job, for he has always performed in that 
manner. During two of the years that 
he attended Indiana University he was 
managing editor of the Star-Courier, 
where he was highly regarded by all who 
had contact with him. He holds B.S. and 
J.D. degrees from Indiana University and 
LL.M. and §.J.D. from George Washing- 
ton University. He is accomplished in 
the world of sports and was an accredited 
umpire in following leagues: Arkansas 
State League, Nebraska State League, 
Western Association, North Carolina 
State League, Northern New York-Ver- 
mont League, Pennsylvania-Ontario- 
New York League, Three-I League, 
American Legion Junior National Finals 
at Omaha, Detroit, Denver, and Miami. 

Colonel Gaynor has had a distin- 
guished military career which included a 
tour as judge advocate of the Ryukyus 
Command in Okinawa. 

Colonel Gaynor has written many out- 
standing legal articles, the latest of 
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which is his book “The Army and the 
Congress,” soon to be published, which 
is very informative and challenging. 
We are happy that, although Colonel 
Gaynor is leaving his present assign- 
ment, he will still remain in Washington 
as a member of the board of review of the 
Office of the Judge Advocate General. 
Capitol Hill, especially those of us from 
Indiana, wish Colonel Gaynor the best. 


Thirtieth Anniversary of the Establishment 
of the Veterans’ Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, per- 
sonnel of the Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital, Altoona, Pa., under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Bernard E, Leighton, man- 
ager of the hospital, celebrated the 30th 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
Veterans’ Administration at an enjoyable 
outing held at Lakemont Park, July 21, 
1960, at 6:30 p.m. 

During the fine program, it was my 
privilege to deliver the following address 
in keeping with the anniversary celebra- 
tion: 

ADDRESS DELIVERED BY JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, IN CELEBRATION OF THE 
80TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, JULY 21, 
1960, 6:30 P.M., LAKEMONT PARK, ALTOONA, 
Pa. 

Thirty years have passed since the found- 
ing of the Veterans’ Administration, and 
these three decades provide a record rich in 
human service. 

For this reason, it gives me the greatest 
pleasure to appear before you today and to 
add my praise to those of many others 
throughout the country for the splendid 
accomplishments of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

Before the Executive order was issued July 
21, 1980, establishing the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration—many of us will recall the cum- 
bersome manner in which veterans’ laws 
were administered because of the lack of one 
central agency. 

It was apparent after the armistice in 
1918 that some means should be found to 
meet the growing needs of American vet- 
erans whose ranks were increased by the 
4,744,000 veterans who—according to records 
of the Veterans’ Administration—served in 
World War I. 

From the close of World War I until 1930 
there were numerous bureaus and agencies 
concerned in the administration of laws 
providing benefits for veterans. 

The Executive order of July 21, 1930, was 
the result of the act of July 3, 1930, which 
authorized the President to consolidate and 
coordinate the Federal agencies especially 
created for or concerned with the admin- 
istration of veterans’ laws. 

As a result, the Veterans’ Administration 
was born for the purpose of placing the ad- 
ministration of veterans affairs “under one 
roof.” 

To those of us who recall the operation of 
the old agencies such as the Pension Bu- 
reau, the National Home for Volunteer 
Soldiers, and the Veterans Bureau, the crea- 
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tion of the Veterans’ Administration was a 
master stroke for efficiency and service. 

It would be difficult indeed to pick one 
program of the many sponsored by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration as the most valuable 
or most successful. 

If, for the sake of discussion, I were to 
single out one activity, however, I think few 
would quarrel with my choosing the hospital 
and medical care program of the Veterans’ 
Administration, as one of the most essential. 

We in Altoona have had good occasion to 
experience first hand the importance of the 
Veterans’ Administration hospital program. 

We are fortunate to have an excellent Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital in our com- 
munity under the management of Mr. 
Bernard E. Leighton, who is recognized as 
one of the finest hospital managers among 
Veterans’ Administration personnel. 

The excellent medical care obtained at the 
Altoona Veterans’ Administration hospital is 
due to the personal interest taken by Man- 
ager Leighton and the highly trained and 
efficient medical and nursing staffs and hos- 
pital personnel. 

We are also deeply aware of the vital role 
a Veterans’ Administration hospital can play 
in raising the health standards of the entire 
community. 

This it does in two ways: 

First of all, the Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals and the medical care program take 
care of those service-connected disabilities 
incurred by former members of the Armed 
Forces. 

It would be difficult—if not impossible in 
many cases—for veterans to obtain and fi- 
nance care for these ailments in any other 
way. 

The number of veterans in this country 
now stands at more than 22 million. 

As the percentage of this group aged 65 
and over has continued to grow—their health 
problems have become increasingly severe. 

It is clearly to the advantage of the entire 
community that certain of the medical prob- 
lems of this group be treated in special facili- 
ties at Government expense. 

A second major advantage to the commu- 
nity of the Veterans“ Administration hospital 
program lies in the inevitable interdepend- 
ence of all the facets of a community’s health 
services. 

The excellence of each component con- 
tributes to the excellence of the whole. 

Thus—many communities now boast im- 
proved hospital facilities as a partial result 
of the high level of care in Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals. 

Since the veteran is eligible for medical 
and dental care for service-connected disa- 
bilities from private physicians and dentists 
on a fee-for-service basis—the medical pro- 
gram of the Veterans’ Administration is fur- 
ther integrated into that of the rest of the 
community through private practitioners. 

The Veterans’ Administration also author- 
izes care in other public and private hospi- 
tals and homes when this is necessary. 

We can view the improvement in medical 
care for veterans as part of a larger picture— 
the tremendous advance in hospital care for 
the entire population, 

We know that some provision has been 
made for the medical care of former members 
of the Armed Forces as far back as—and 
before—Civil War days. 

We read of the founding of sanitary com- 
mission homes for sick and disabled soldiers 
and sailors in 1861, 

But when we investigate the hospital con- 
ditions of that time, we can be more grateful 
than ever for Veterans’ Administration and 
other hospitals of today. 

Apparently a popular saying a century ago 
was Be born at home and die at home.” 

Hospitals of that era were a combination 
of pest houses and almshouses with a tre- 
mendously high death rate. 

The mortality from amputations in the 
hospital hovered between the figure of 40 
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and 60 percent—a much higher number than 
those performed in private homes, 

In addition—the lack of paying patients 
meant that hospitals faced a constant strug- 
gle to keep their doors open. 

I understand that during the Civil War 
the Government stepped in to pay 94 cents 
a day per soldier patient. 

A mere rundown of advances since that 
time makes my head swim. 

There have been major revolutions in 
every conceivable facet of hospital operation 
from personnel to equipment—to methods 
of treatment. 

Veterans’ Administration hospitals ac- 
count for about eight percent of the Nation's 
average daily patient load and hospital beds. 

This significant segment of the Nation’s 
hospital plant has become the center for 
the world’s most remarkable and advanced 
medical care—along with the rest of the 
hospitals of this country. 

The evolution of the modern hospital is 
vividly described in a report presented to 
the House Committee on Ways and Means 
in April 1959—by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, on the subject of 
hospitalization insurance for social security 
beneficiaries. 

The report states in part: 

“The hospital of today is as unlike the 
hospital of 20 or 30 years ago as the 1958 
automobile is unlike the model T. 

“You pay more but also get more. 

“The hospital of today stands for the 
oxygen tent—the blood bank—the operating 
room—and the other instruments through 
which modern medicine demonstrates its 
ability to save life. 

“It is also where the laboratory and radio- 
graphic procedures and radioactive elements 
are available for diagnostic procedures. 

“It is a complicated organization of serv- 
ices most of which must be available for use 
on a moment's notice.” 

When we focus our attention specifically 
on the medical program of the Veterans’ 
Administration—we note an amazing ca- 
pacity for growth in excellence even in its 
development shortly after World War II when 
the Department of Medicine and Surgery was 
first organized. 

An aspect of the changed procedures 
which interests me particularly is the or- 
ganization at that time of a system of coop- 
eration between Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals and the rest of the medical com- 
munity. 

Based on the assumption that the finest 
of medical practice can be found in an at- 
mosphere of teaching and research—com- 
mittees composed of deans and the heads of 
major departments in participating medical 
schools give advice in staffing—education 
and research to the managers and staffs of 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals. 

There have been two vitally important by- 
products of this system. 

One is the high level of care in Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals made possible by 
access to the most enlightened and ad- 
vanced medical opinion. 

The other is the atmosphere of accept- 
ance and understanding between practicing 
and teaching physicians and Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration personnel. 

Both groups are aware that they are work- 
ing toward the same goal of better medical 
care for all the people of this great Nation. 

In the field of medical research, too—col- 
laboration with other Government agencies 
and private groups has resulted in a vital, 
successful Veterans’ Administration program. 

Many medical specialists have been at- 
tracted to the staffs of Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals by the opportunity for re- 
search—and this has worked to the benefit of 
patients in these hospitals. 

In addition—the program has yielded 
many worthwhile results—such as the de- 
velopment of a successful plan for the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis by chemotherapy. 
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This revolutionary development has 
shortened the period of hospitalization for 
tubercular patients and has substantially 
reduced the morbidity and mortality from 
this disease. 

There is yet another aspect of the de- 
velopment of the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital program which I find particularly 
encouraging. 

This is the solution recently settled upon 
by the President—on request from the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs—to the 
problem of regulating the overall total of 
Veterans’ Administration hospital beds. 

The President set the total for Veterans’ 
Administration beds at 125,000 and—at the 
same time—provided that—within the 
limit—beds could be shifted from one use to 
another or from one geographical area to an- 
other depending on medical needs. 

This decision resolved two difficult ques- 
tions in the Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital program. 

First it removed the possibility that the 
total number of beds would continue to ex- 
pand responding to pressures of all kinds— 
regardless of the number of unused or little 
used beds in certain areas. 

The fixed total requires the most responsi- 
ble kind of constant and continued evalua- 
tion to determine where and how Veterans’ 
Administration beds may be most profitably 
used. 

The resulting administrative stability will 
lead to better medical care. 

Secondly, this policy decision clarified the 
issue of how much care would be available 
for veterans with non-service-connected ill- 
nesses. 

It had previously been understood that 
such veterans could receive care if they were 
unable to pay for it otherwise—and if a bed 
were available. 

But the possibility of demands for this type 
of care constantly expanding the total num- 
ber of Veterans’ Administration beds was not 
a pleasant one. 

It is now clear that there will be an upper 
limit to the number of non-service-connected 
cases which can be cared for at Government 
expense after that. 

In addition to constant improvement of 
its hospital care program—the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration has continued to meet the 
changing demands in medical problems of 
the veteran population. 

Significant changes in medical practice 
have made it possible to increase the use 
of outpatient services and thereby to reduce 
hospitalization. 

As the number of veterans suffering from 
permanent or chronic disabilities continues 
to grow—the domiciliary program becomes 
increasingly important. 

Great advances in rehabilitation have 
opened up new possibilities for extending 
the productive life of disabled veterans. 

We see in the medical program of the 
Veterans’ Administration a living example 
of the gratitude of an enlightened society 
to those men who gave up valuable years 
of their lives and often their health to the 
service of their country. 

We see not a grudging dole or a fixed 
pension—as if this debt could be repaid 
in any set dollar amount—but a changing, 
flexible program suited to meet the most 
urgent needs of the veteran. 

We can also see a healthy attitude of 
self-evaluation on the part of the Veterans’ 
Administration—A recognition that the 
problems of the veteran must be matched 
against the problems of other members of 
our society—that the requirements of the 
veteran are subject to continual change— 
and that this change must be reflected in 
the Veterans’ Administration program. 

In 1929 President Hoover commented in 
his state of the Union message on the ad- 
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vantages of a strong—unified agency to 
administer veterans’ benefits. 

He stated: “I am convinced that we will 
gain in efficilency—economy—and more uni- 
form administration and better definition 
of national policies—if the Pension Bu- 
reau—The National Home for Volunteer 
Soldiers—and the Veterans Bureau are 
brought together in a single agency.” 

Thirty years have—I believe—confirmed 
his predictions. 

Whether it is the veterans’ hospital in our 
own community of Altoona—or the assist- 
ance to a disabled veteran or the home loan 
program of the Veterans’ Administration— 
we are struck by the vigor and responsible 
attitude of a program designed to serve the 
veteran and the Nation. 

Therefore, in concluding my remarks on 
this happy occasion, I wish to commend 
again Manager Bernard E. Leighton and 
the doctors, nurses, and professional em- 
ployees—as well as all other hospital per- 
sonnel—for the part they have played in 
maintaining the high standards of the Al- 
toona Veterans’ Administration Hospital. 

In this connection, let it be remembered 
that all employees of the Altoona Veterans’ 
Administration Hospital, regardless of the 
type of their employment, share in the 
credit being given for a well-staffed and effi- 
ciently operated hospital. 

For that reason, all of you can “take a 
bow” because your contribution added to 
those of your fellow-employees, making it 
possible for the Altoona Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Hospital to maintain such a fine 
rating for efficient service, and excellent 
medical and hospital care. 

It is my sincere hope that continued suc- 
cess will be the result of such highly dedi- 
cated service in the constant effort to allevi- 
ate human suffering and to restore peace 
and contentment to troubled minds. 


Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, this fall 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America will be celebrating the 20th an- 
niversary of its founding. This com- 
mittee is a uniquely united national or- 
ganization reflecting the thoughts and 
sentiments of some 2½ million Ameri- 
cans of Ukrainian ancestry. 

It is dedicated to the task of serving 
the national security interests of this 
country by first, advancing the strategic 
value of all the captive nations, partic- 
ularly those in the Soviet Union itself; 
second, informing the people of this 
country about the independence strug- 
gles of the dozen captive non-Russian 
nations in the U.S.S.R.; third, exposing 
the many current myths about Soviet 
unity in all its alleged ramifications; and, 
fourth, proposing concrete ways and 
means to defeat imperialist Moscow in 
the cold war, the chief mode of which is 
psychopolitical and propagandistic. 

I pay tribute to the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America and the Ukrain- 
ian people in this country and through- 
out the world who are dedicated to the 
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belief that freedom is the right of all 
nations. It remains for us of the free 
world to help them sustain their faith 
in God and humanity, in their own sur- 
vival and in their inevitable freedom. 
Words of encouragement and sympathe- 
tic expressions of understanding of their 
plight will mean a great deal to these 
poopie in their dark hours of despera- 
tion. 

We must work diligently in support of 
freedom everywhere so all freedom-lov- 
ing people of the captive nations may 
continue to hope fervently that they may 
soon enjoy the God-given right of inde- 
pendence with justice which should be 
the national heritage of all mankind 
everywhere. 


Proposed Citation for Contempt of Con- 
gress by House of Representatives of 
Officials of the Port of New York Au- 


thority 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, late to- 
day a telegram came to one of my col- 
leagues from New York in the House of 
Representatives. Apparently it was sent 
to all Members of the House by the in- 
cumbent Governor of New York, Hon. 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, and the three pre- 
ceding Governors of New York, Hon. W. 
Averell Harriman, Hon. Thomas E. 
Dewey, and Hon. Herbert H. Lehman. 
The telegram is with relation to a matter 
which will be before the House of Rep- 
resentatives tomorrow concerning cer- 
tain citations for contempt involving 
three officials of the Port of New York 
Authority. This agency is a bistate 
agency. 

The telegram makes an urgent plea 
which otherwise might not be avail- 
able to all Members of the House 
tomorrow, because of their not having 
received a telegram or through other 
failures of delivery. Therefore, in fair- 
ness to my colleague, Representative 
Linpsay, who has asked that this matter 
be placed in the Recorp, I ask unanimous 
consent, at the request of Representative 
JOHN LINDSAY, of New York, that the text 
of the telegram be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, where it will be read- 
ily available to all Members of the House 
of Representatives. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AUGUST 22, 1960. 
Telegram to all Congressmen: 

We join together in our respective capaci- 
ties as Governor of the State of New York 
and as his immediate predecessors in that 
great State office to express our concern over 
the recommendation to be made to the House 
of Representatives tomorrow that the House 
cite three respected officers of this State and 
the State of New Jersey for contempt of Con- 
gress. One of these officers is serving our 
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State, on successive appointments by Gov- 
ernor Dewey and Governor Harriman, as the 
nonsalaried chairman of the Port of New 
York Authority. 

To the best of our information and belief 
such precipitate and unhappy action would 
mark the first time in the history of the 
United States that the Congress ever voted 
to instigate criminal prosecution for con- 
tempt against State officers serving & State 
agency in a matter that concerns the proper 
exercise of their official State duties. What 
is more they will have been cited for carry- 
ing out the express and written instructions 
of the Governors of New York and New 
Jersey, based on the conclusion of the two 
Governors that “the furnishing of the in- 
ternal records now requested, in the opinion 
of (the Governors’) legal advisers, would 
represent a serious infringement of the rights 
of the States under the Constitution and 
could constitute a dangerous precedent as 
recognition of Federal authority in an area 
of State responsibility.” 

Prior to the issuance of these instructions 
the three officers had made available to the 
Congress great volumes of materials amply 
sufficient to supply all the information with 
which the Congress could have any proper 
concern in the pursuance of its legislative 
Tunctions. 

Since last April the Governors of New York 
and New Jersey, as well as many former Goy- 
ernors, had asked to be heard in opposition 
to the bill introduced by Congressman 
EMANUEL CELLER (H.J. Res. 615) which would 
require that all future projects of our port 
agency here in New York be conditioned up- 
on the approval of the Congress and the 
President of the United States, and which 
would provide also for a continuous right of 
inspection, review and approval by the Con- 
gress of all books, records, and papers of the 
port authority. The hearings on this bill 
have been repeatedly and now indefinitely 
adjourned by Congressman CELLER with the 
result that both the two Governors and 
former Governors of New York and New 
Jersey have been denied any opportunity to 
be heard in opposition to this destructive 
legislation. 

Furthermore, the appeal of Governor 
Rockefeller and Governor Meyner to be heard 
by Mr. CELLER’s committee before any action 
was taken by his committee on the contempt 
citations was also rejected by Congressman 
CELLER. 

We are therefore faced with an assertion 
of Federal power to control State and 
municipal agencies which would wrench our 
system of government from its established 
foundations. As Governor Rockefeller and 
Governor Meyner put it in their joint direc- 
tives of June 25, 1960, to the port authority 
the subpena at issue appeared to us and our 
legal advisers to constitute a novel intrusion 
by the Federal Government into areas re- 
served by the Constitution to our respective 
States and to constitute a precedent which 
could subject various agencies of State gov- 
ernment throughout the Nation to be 
similarly answerable to Federal authority. 

There has thus been precipitated a clash 
between the Congress on the one hand and 
_the constitutional rights of the people of the 
States to administer their own governments 
on the other which can and should be 
avoided. We respectfully request you sup- 
port our position. 

NELSON A, ROCKEFELLER. 
W. AVERELL HARRIMAN. 
THOMAS DEWEY. 

HERBERT H. LEHMAN. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, it was my hope that this mat- 
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ter could be discussed at some length 
in the Senate today. There is great con- 
cern throughout the country over the 
proposed action in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Not only are the Governors 
of New York and New Jersey concerned 
about the development; but we have had 
some expressions of concern from many 
Governors. Furthermore, there are 36 
bistate agencies which are looking with 
interest, some with alarm, but all with 
concern, at this development. 

Mr. President, I have prepared & 
statement which I thought might be 
timely for the discussion in the Senate 
today. However, the hour is late, so I 
ask unanimous consent that my state- 
ment be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF MR. WILLIAMS OF NEW JERSEY 


I have refrained from public comment on 
the dispute between the Port of New York 
Authority and Subcommittee No. 5 of the 
House Judiciary Committee because I do not 
wish to interfere in a matter now directly 
under House consideration. Since, however, 
the subject has been raised here today, I 
would like to give a brief statement on my 
reasons for hoping that the subcommittee 
will not press for a contempt citation. 

Thirty-six interstate agencies throughout 
the Nation now await the outcome of this 
dispute. Grave concern has been expressed 
by the directors of those agencies, by sev- 
eral Governors, by legislators, and by news- 
paper editors and others who have studied 
the relationship of State and Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Already, several of the New Jersey Repre- 
sentatives who asked for the original House 
subcommittee inquiry into port authority 
operations have said that the demands 
made by the subcommittee go further than 
anything they asked for. Goy. Robert 
Meyner has found considerable agreement 
from other Governors on his stand against 
the investigation of records describing inter- 
nal operations. 

Undoubtedly, there are many general ques- 
tions about the Port of New York Authority 
that warrant the attention of legislators here 
and all those concerned about the powers of 
such agencies elsewhere throughout the Na- 
tion. How, for instance, are metropolitan 
regions of the future to work cooperatively 
with such agencies to settle mutual prob- 
lems? But I personally doubt that the issu- 
ance of subpenas will lead to little more 
than protracted court test and general con- 
fusion about the purposes of the original 
House subcommittee inquiry. 

I think that Governor Meyner, in a letter 
to New Jersey representatives on August 19, 
suggested a wise and workable alternative. 
First he wrote that he objected only to the 
subcommittee request for material relating 
to internal management of the agency, not 
to requests for any documents necessary to 
help the Congress in its study of whether 
the agency is operating within the scope of 
its authority. Then he wrote: 

“There is a simple, quick, and efficient 
means by which the issue could be resolved 
in court if the committee were willing to 
permit it. The Attorney General of the 
United States is fully empowered to bring 
an action against the port authority for a 
declaratory judgment as to the respective 
rights of the Federal and State Governments. 
United States v. California (332 U.S. 19 
(1947)). 

“I would be pleased to have a court test if 
Congress wishes to question the sanctity of 
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confidential internal memoranda of an 
executive arm of State government. Indeed, 
I have requested such a court test. But I 
believe it would ill befit the importance of 
this principle of Federal-State relations to 
try the issue in a criminal proceeding against 
three eminent, reputable State officials who 
acted in conscientious obedience to the 
instructions of the elected chief executives 
of their States.” 

It may well be that, after nearly 40 years 
of operation under a novel method of au- 
thorization, the Port of New York Author- 
ity will require a legislative reassessment of 
some of its policies. Any such reassessment 
can be done most thoroughly, I believe, at 
a State level, while Congress lives up to its 
more general responsibilities. 

I hope, therefore, that a more satisfactory 
way will be found for the subcommittee 
to continue its inquiry, if it is decided that 
the inquiry must be continued. Unless we 
do find a more satisfactory way, we shall 
find ourselves increasingly involved in side 
issues rather than in obtaining a more 
thorough understanding of the questions 
raised by the overall impact of interstate 
agencies on the Nation today. 


Communist Propaganda in Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
while waiting in a barbershop in New 
Delhi, India, I looked around as one does 
in our country for something to read. 

I picked up a magazine with a beau- 
tiful colored front. It was printed in 
English. 

It was called Soviet Land. It was pub- 
lished in Moscow. 

I glanced through it quickly. I im- 
mediately recognized a superb job of 
Communist propaganda. 

It was not all. There were others in 
the pile. One was entitled “China Re- 
constructs.” It told of the Red Chinese 
Communist experiment in vivid and dra- 
matic language. It was published in 
Peiping. There were still others, all 
gorgeously prepared periodicals, from 
Communist satellite countries. 

My curiosity was aroused. I was there 
as a U.S. Congressman, chairman of a 
committee which seeks to promote 
American private investment in the un- 
derdeveloped nations of Asia and the 
Middle East, hoping to improve the cli- 
mate for such investment. 

But the literature in the barbershop 
was à real barrier to my mission. I 
asked the barber where he got it. He 
said it came in free every week. I 
looked around for something to counter- 
act this massive display of Communist 
propaganda. 

There was nothing. Not a single pub- 
lication from the United States or any 
other free world nation. 

The next morning, I was back at our 
embassy in New Delhi, asking questions. 
Our officials there told me I had not seen 
anything yet. I had not. I was shown 
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a file packed with propaganda—Com- 
munist propaganda. It literally amazed 
me. It was also depressing. I knew that 
my mission was being hamstrung by 
such material. I felt that the first thing 
we must do is to portray our country as 
it is and not as this propaganda claims 
us to be. 

The Communist propaganda portrays 
America as a land where a few million- 
aires exploit the masses by getting rich 
on the production of armaments, and 
that the rest of the world is threatened 
by our warmongering. The Communist 
countries are, of course, shown as dedi- 
cated to peace and progress and capable 
of producing all the good things of life 
in a new world Communist society. 

The distorted propaganda has a tre- 
mendous effect. Such material is a vi- 
tal weapon, and a firstline enemy, in the 
underdeveloped lands in the crescent 
from Turkey to Japan. 

The reasons for this are easily seen 
when one visits these countries, as I did 
on this tour to encourage investment. 

In these countries, the people depend 
on the media of propaganda for much 
of their information, and education. 
The village center with its few periodi- 
cals, the community radio, and the small 
library are the intellectual focus for mil- 
lions of these impressionable people. 
Whoever provides the periodicals, the 
radio broadcasts, the books, has the best 
chance of winning the minds of these 
people who do not have the means to 
pick and choose among a great range 
of such material. 

The Communist propaganda effort can 
subvert millions of minds. It is a de- 
liberate, conscious, well-conceived, and 
well-financed campaign to do just that, 
and in doing so to destroy the correct 
image of America as a land of political 
freedom and economic opportunity. 

What are some of the methods used 
by the Communists in this propaganda 
battle? 

Everything. 

Periodicals? One hundred and eight- 
een Communist publications are avail- 
able in India, and most of them circulate 
throughout Asia and the Middle East. 
Soviet Land, my barbershop reading 
fare, has a circulation of over 1 million 
copies. 

Books? Thirty-seven Communist pub- 
lishing houses operate in India alone. 
A quarter of the space in the university 
library in Thailand is taken up with 
Communist books. Iran bookstores 
bulge with Communist titles. 

The sum total: Communist publishing 
aimed at the underdeveloped nations in 
Asia and the Middle East increased 150 
percent from 1957 to 1959. 

The free world effort? Only a tenth 
of this. 

An especially dangerous part of this 
publishing propaganda is a series of 
books for children which have come 
from Communist presses and are now 
flooding bookstores. One hundred titles 
are available in India alone. The Com- 
munists are putting major emphasis on 
this for obvious reasons. 

Motion pictures? Communist films 
are increasingly competing with Ameri- 
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can commercial productions in Asian 
theaters. Communist bloc countries are 
producing films in Pakistan. Red China 
has turned out pictures in eight Asian 
languages. 

Radio broadcasting? This country is 
far outstripped. Communist broadcast- 
ing overseas is three times that of our 
Voice of America. Red China alone 
beams nearly half as much time over- 
seas as the Voice, all of it to the coun- 
tries of Asia and the Middle East. 

What does it add up to? 

Dr. Robert Johnson, president of Tem- 
ple University, recently estimated the 
total Communist propaganda effort 
amounts to $5 billion a year. I can 
readily believe this. The night skies in 
Indian cities are lit with great red signs 
urging people to “Read Soviet Books and 
Periodicals.” Theater marquees invite 
people to see Communist movies. 

The effects of this massive campaign 
are seen in every strata of Asian life. 
Attending a reception at an Asian uni- 
versity, I had a conversation with a stu- 
dent. 

He told me: We're going all the way 
down the path of socialism, Our country 
will be one of equals, not of very rich 
and very poor, as in your country.” 

I asked him how this would be 
achieved? 

“We will break the back of the reac- 
tionaries in government, and pass laws. 
These laws will provide for the needs of 
the people, but nobody will be allowed 
to have more than he really needs,” he 
replied. 

I recognized the Communist line that 
is the theme of all the periodicals, the 
broadcasts, the books and the movies. 

What is our response to this? What 
are we doing to present America as it 
really is, a nation of peace and demo- 
cratic processes and of a free enterprise 
economic system? 

Not much, not as much as we must do. 
In comparison to the Communist propa- 
ganda campaign, ours is feeble. 

We have two periodicals which cir- 
culate in Asia and the Middle East. 
They are American Reporter—250,000 in 
India—and the New World—less than a 
million in 15 countries. We have par- 
ticipated in big international fairs and 
exhibitions. We have helped provide 
some textbooks for universities. We 
have a modest program of book trans- 
lation. 

The total budget of our U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, our major information and 
education tool, is about $100 million a 
year. We support 60 cultural centers 
in the Middle East and Asia. Many of 
these are one-room affairs. They are 
spread thin. There is 1 for every 35 
million people in India. 

The effects of the big Communist ef- 
fort shows. The Communist voting 
strength in India has tripled in the last 
5 years. In other nations, the Commu- 
nists are continually making new gains. 

We must join in this battle for men’s 
minds with a positive and sustained cam- 
paign. 

What are some of the things we must 
do? I do not pretend to have all the 
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answers. Butin talking with knowledge- 
able people in Washington, including 
many of my colleagues in Congress, I find 
some things on which there is general 
agreement, 

A basic need is more financial support. 

The answer does not lie in money 
alone. But more money can be used and 
used intelligently. 

Millions are available, in a form that 
would not cost the American taxpayer 
another dollar. These are counterpart 
funds, money which this country has 
earned through the operation of several 
aid programs, notably the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954. 

These currencies can only be spent in 
the oversea nations. There are more 
than $100 million in such currencies ly- 
ing idle in oversea banks. Millions more 
are becoming available every year. 

Why haven't they been put to work? 
Congress has restricted their use. Ridic- 
ulous legal restrictions do not allow us to 
use small amounts for publishing, student 
exchange, or broadcasting and film pro- 
duction. Only $3.5 million of these funds 
are budgeted to be spent in 1960. 

I have introduced legislation to remove 
these restrictions. They are vital to our 
information and education effort. They 
are needed tools in the battle for men’s 
minds. 

The unleashing of these currencies is 
the first step in our battle. American 
taxpayers should demand that these 
funds be put to work. 

With this money there are several pro- 
grams which could be started, others 
greatly expanded. 

For instance: 

Publishing: Expansion of our period- 
ical coverage is vital. Further, expan- 
sion of the textbook translation program 
is a key effort to export democracy. I 
especially favor a program of publishing 
children’s books. All kinds of books, the 
tools of education and truth, should cer- 
tainly be a major American weapon in 
the propaganda battle. 

Higher education: We should establish 
chairs of American studies in Asian uni- 
versities. We could provide scholarships 
for students to attend these universities, 
to take courses designed to show Ameri- 
ca as it is. We should help in the con- 
struction and stocking of college libraries 
and student centers. 

Motion pictures: Educational films, 
and films showing how America has con- 
tributed to the overseas countries, could 
be produced in the countries themselves, 
paid for with counterpart currencies. 

Science education: New methods of 
teaching the basic sciences, developed in 
this country, should be exported to help 
the growing public school systems of 
Asian countries. The simple materials 
used in these teaching methods, and the 
training of teachers to use them, could 
be supported by local currencies. 

Committee centers: We should support 
the construction of thousands of commu- 
nity centers in the villages of the Asian- 
Middle Eastern area. They are the focus 
of community life and we should have a 
part in their success. 
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Educational television: This modern 
method is being used slightly in colleges 
and universities in India. It could be 
expanded to include the public school 
systems and become a quick means of 
overcoming the problem of mass il- 
literacy. 

Exhibits: We have made a big hit with 
big exhibitions. We should develop a 
program of small, village-size exhibits 
for constant use. One such exhibit, on 
small industry possibilities, is now show- 
ing throughout India. It has been 
praised by Prime Minister Nehru on the 
floor of the Indian Parliament. Coun- 
terpart funds should develop and sup- 
port other small exhibits. 

Exchange: We have developed a great 
number of exchange programs. But 
these could be expanded fourfold and 
still not meet all the needs. We could 
support thousands of American stu- 
dents, teachers, and technicians with 
counterpart currencies. 

All these programs could be carried on 
with idle money which this country des- 
perately needs to put to work. This 
could be done without additional cost to 
American taxpayers. 

To me, this makes sense. 


Jane Addams and World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time when the Nation and the world are 
yearning for peace and many of us are 
fervently dedicated to that cherished 
end, it is appropriate to dwell thought- 
fully on the great contributions of the 
famous humanitarian, Jane Addams. 

I will not here detail the brilliant 
career of this great woman, but would 
like to bring to the attention of the 
House by way of a reminder her heroic 
efforts for world peace. 

As long ago as 1904 at the convention 
of the National Peace Societies held at 
Boston in my home State, Jane Addams 
spoke and worked for universal peace 
between nations. 

In her “Newer Ideals of Peace” pub- 
lished in 1907 she sought and urged 
moral substitutes for war. 

During World War I she worked to try 
to prevent the spread of that great con- 
flict and the provoking of the most prim- 
itive antagonisms associated with it. 

Her efforts to secure a conference of 
neutrals many leaders had urged were 
sustained with the same vigor and abil- 
ity that typified her activities in conserv- 
ing the food supply, in distributing food 
to allay hunger, suffering, and privation. 

Jane Addams was a nonconformist in 
the sense that she possessed the courage 
to differ with the main stream of public 
opinion whenever she thought it wise or 
in the interests of the Nation to do so. 
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She was a controversial figure to be 
sure, because she spoke her own mind— 
and it was a great mind—and because 
she set her judgment against that of 
statesmen and other leaders who were 
more concerned about waging war than 
in trying to prevent it before it started, 
or end it when it had commenced. 

One of her last comments on war 
ranks with her best: 

The worst thing about war is not the 
poison gas which wipes out lives and destroys 
cities, but the poison it spreads in the minds 
of men. * * * We must be ready not only 
with political institutions but with an edu- 
cated public opinion which shall fight this 
poison’s spread. Only thus— 


She wrote— 


will people be able to come into friendly 
relationships with ever larger and larger 
groups, and to live constantly a more ex- 
tended life. 


It was inevitable that catch phrases, 
labels, and even epithets should be ap- 
plied to those who were seeking peace 
while the Nation was at war. An in- 
cited and patriotic public was inclined 
to sweep away as unworthy and base 
every utterance or gesture for peace. It 
cannot be denied, of course, that when 
the Nation was fighting for its survival 
against cruel and ruthless aggressors 
that it could ill afford time to debate 
the merits of peace, let alone permit 
spies and traitors to weaken the na- 
tional purpose by conspiring against the 
preparedness and readiness of our fight- 
ing forces to defend our liberties and 
win the war. 

Notwithstanding that fact, it is clear 
that peace is not only a sacred goal, but 
it is a dire necessity, if freedom and 
civilization are to be sustained. 

No campaign of terrorism appealing 
to fainthearted people and urging na- 
tional helplessness and fostering doc- 
trines of appeasement can successfully 
becloud the fact that while the American 
people mean to preserve their free heri- 
tage and will never surrender it, they are 
nevertheless willing to stand coura- 
geously for every practicable measure to 
lessen international tensions and pro- 
mote international control of nuclear 
substances and weapons, effective dis- 
armament and enduring peace. 

While the goal has not changed since 
Jane Addams’ day, it has become infi- 
nitely more desirable and critical. To 
reach it, wholehearted international ef- 
forts are imperative. Every nation must 
join earnestly and wholeheartedly in the 
quest for the sacred grail of peace. 

To the extent that some nations are 
refusing to abandon their oft-expressed 
ambition to suppress freedom and domi- 
nate the world this problem becomes 
more difficult, if not impossible of ac- 
complishment, until those nations have a 
change of heart. But that fact must 
never deter us from fighting as fiercely 
in the moral sense as we would fight a 
war to protect our shores and our homes 
and our liberties, for a just consideration 
and a just resolution of the problems 
that must be solved before peace can be- 
ccc 
world. 
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Let not despair possess us, nor courage 
forsake us, in this fight. If the price of 
peace is loss of our freedom and a form 
of serfdom more abominable than death 
itself then by all means let us die in a 
fiery holocaust of destruction before we 
forfeit or surrender our God-given rights 
to be free men and women. But let us 
strive prayerfully and courageously for 
universal peace. 

Among rational people, if there be 
such in the Communist world, there 
is no necessity for such a choice. The 
people of the world can and should make 
the choice now before they are engulfed 
by nuclear conflict, and they should 
never tolerate the machinations of com- 
munism, or any other ideology or bloc, 
to thwart the progress, freedom and 
security of man. 

Jane Addams accomplished many 
things in her long, useful, life, and her 
work for peace was not the least of 
these. We can well recall today her 
thesis that consent should be substituted 
for coercion and a will to peace for a 
belief in war—that justice and love of 
humanity, brotherhood and devotion to 
Sr God should prevail in the 
world. 


William Parker Kennedy, President of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
Honored on His 50th Anniversary as a 
Member 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, I take 
pleasure in making a part of this REC- 
ORD a most outstanding event concern- 
ing a most outstanding American. 

On September 3, 1960, at the Leaming- 
ton Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn., William 
Parker Kennedy, one of America’s fore- 
most citizens and great labor leaders, 
who is president of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, will be honored on 
the occasion of the 50th anniversary of 
his membership in that organization. 

Among the many distinguished per- 
sons who will be present at that time to 
pay their respects to Mr. Kennedy will be 
the Honorable Hubert H. Humphrey and 
the Honorable Eugene J. McCarthy, Sen- 
ators from the State of Minnesota; the 
Honorable Roy W. Wier, the Honorable 
Joseph E. Karth, the Honorable Fred 
Marshall, and the Honorable John A. 
Blatnik, Representatives from the State 
of Minnesota, and the following State 
officials from the State of Minnesota: the 
Honorable Orville L. Freeman, Governor; 
the Honorable Karl Rolvaag, Lieutenant 
Governor; the Honorable Walter F. Mon- 
dale, attorney general; the Honorable 
Joseph Donovan, secretary of state; the 
Honorable Roger L. Dell, Thomas Gal- 
lagher, Frank T. Gallagher, W. P. Mur- 
phy, and Lee Loevinger, justices of the 
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supreme court. Also present will be: 
Robert A. Olson, president, Minnesota 
AFL-CIO Federation of Labor; Walter 
Cramond, president, Minneapolis CLU; 
and R. D. Cramer, editor, Labor Review. 

Mr. Kennedy’s achievements in his 
many years of dedicated effort on behalf 
of his fellow man in all elements of our 
society have long been recognized. His 
preeminent standing in American life 
has been accomplished in the classic 
American tradition, having risen from 
the most humble beginnings. 

William Parker Kennedy has been 
president of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen since July 19, 1949, when 
he was appointed by the board of di- 
rectors. He was elected by the broth- 
erhood’s 29th convention in 1950 and 
reelected at the 1954 and 1960 conven- 
tions. The brotherhood, with head- 
quarters at 1528 Standard Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has a membership of 
218,000 throughout the United States 
and Canada. It represents railway em- 
ployees in train and yard service and 
intercity bus operators. Besides repre- 
senting the members in labor-manage- 
ment matters it furnishes sound life, 
health, and accident insurance to its 
members and it is one of the largest 
fraternal insurance societies in America. 

Mr. Kennedy was born in Huttonville, 
Ontario, Canada, April 3, 1892, and came 
to Chicago, Ill, at the age of 10. He 
attended Ogden School, Chicago. 

At the age of 17, he worked as a news 
butcher on the Rock Island Railroad, 
between Chicago and Des Moines, on the 
Rocky Mountain Limited. 

He first saw train service as a freight 
brakeman, on the Dakota division of 
the Great Northern Railway, working 
out of Grand Forks, N. Dak., beginning 
such employment October 1, 1909. 

On July 24, 1910, he joined Wheat 
Sheaf Lodge No. 463, of the brotherhood, 
at Grand Forks, N. Dak., and has held 
continuous membership since that time. 
He resigned from the Great Northern 
Railway in 1911 and entered the service 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, as a 
switchman, at Calgary, Alberta, Can- 
ada, May 7, 1911. He continued in this 
employment until October 22, 1911. 

He was employed as a switchman on 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway, at Minneapolis, Minn., Febru- 
ary 1, 1912, and still retains seniority 
rights in this terminal. 

In 1913, he transferred his brother- 
hood membership to Minnehaha Lodge 
No. 625, Minneapolis, Minn., and retains 
his membership in that lodge. 

He served as president and local chair- 
man of that lodge and January 2, 1920, 
was elected secretary of the general 
grievance committee on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad. 
In April 1921, he was elected general 
chairman of the grievance committee. 
Sak (peera in such capacity until June 

He attended the 1917, 1919, 1922, 1925, 
and 1928 conventions of the Brother- 
hood, as a delegate, representing his 
lodge. At the latter convention, he was 
elected to the board of trustees and 
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served as secretary of such board until 
June 1935, when the board of directors 
appointed him to the position of vice 
president in charge of the northwest 
territory of the United States and all of 
Canada, west of Fort William and Port 
Arthur. 

While serving as vice president, he 
participated in numerous wage and rule 
movements and headed the committee 
which negotiated the electric lantern 
agreements. He was in charge of the 
committtee, at Washington, D.C., in the 
1928 wage reduction fight, when the 
widely quoted Brotherhood defense book 
“Main Street Not Wall Street” was pre- 
pared and published. 

From January 1, 1944, to August 30, 
1946, Mr. Kennedy was in charge of the 
super-promotion department of the 
Brotherhood, with headquarters at the 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, III. 

While in this work, Mr. Kennedy han- 
dled 146 representation disputes in the 
United States and Canada, involving 
railroads in every section of both coun- 
tries. He was successful in achieving 
109 Brotherhood representation vic- 
tories. 

At the 1946 convention, held in Miami 
Beach, Fla., he was elected general sec- 
retary and treasurer and assumed that 
office January 1, 1947, and was serving in 
that capacity at the time he was ap- 
pointed president. 

While general secretary and treasurer, 
he also served as national reporting of- 
ficer for the Railroad Retirement Board. 

From July to September 1934, Mr. 
Kennedy made an extensive trip through 
Europe studying labor conditions in 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, France, Switzerland, and Italy. 

In May 1955, as a guest of the Israeli 
Government, he visited that country, ad- 
dressing large groups of railroad and 
government workers in Tel Aviv, Jerusa- 
lem, Beersheba, Tiberias, Haifa, and 
Jaffa. In July 1956, he was a delegate to 
the 24th Congress of the International 
Transport Workers Federation held at 
Vienna, Austria, at which time he also 
attended meetings at London, Paris, 
Rome, and Barcelona. In July 1958, he 
was a delegate to the 25th labor congress 
at Amsterdam, Netherlands; also at- 
tended meetings in Norway, Sweden, and 
Belgium. 

While serving the brotherhood as sec- 
retary of the board of trustees, he trav- 
eled extensively through Canada and the 
United States, studying financial and 
banking conditions and wrote a series of 
articles for the official publication of the 
brotherhood, entitled “History of Bank- 
ing in Canada.” Such articles have been 
extensively quoted in many leading fi- 
nancial and trade publications. 

He was instrumental in bringing the 
use of “piggybacking” to the railroad 
industry several years ago, a develop- 
ment that has since proven of great fi- 
nancial advantage to the railroads, and 
promises to bring even greater business 
to the railroads in the future. 

At present, he is engaged on another 
campaign—one to bring order to the 
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present chaos of transportation in major 
cities of the land, particularly in such 
metropolitan complexes as are growing 
in the New York, Washington, D.C., Los 
Angeles, Cleveland, and Chicago areas. 

Mr. Kennedy was married January 21, 
1913, to Amy Hannah Berglund at 
Minneapolis, Minn. Their daughter and 
three sons are: Miss Phyllis Kennedy, 
assistant to the librarian, at Minne- 
apolis; R. P. Kennedy, attorney, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; W. H. Kennedy, trafie 
representative, Soo Line, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; and D. C. Kennedy, department 
manager, Sears, Roebuck & Co., Minne- 
apolis. Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy have four 
grandchildren. 

Mr. Kennedy is a member of Minne- 
haha Lodge 165, A. F. & A. M.; Ancient 
and Accepted Scottish Rite, and Zurah 
Temple A. A. O. N. M. S., in Minneapolis. 

It is most appropriate and timely that 
the ceremony honoring the 50 years of 
devoted service of Mr. Kennedy to the 
preservation and enrichment of our 
democratic way of life be held on the 
eve of Labor Day. 


Pennsylvania Sheriffs Association Annual 
Convention Banquet Held at Altoona, 
Pa., July 21, 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, my 
hometown of Altoona, Pa., was the scene 
of the 1960 convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Sheriffs Association which was 
highlighted by the annual banquet held 
on Thursday, July 21 at 6:30 p.m., at the 
Penn-Alto Hotel. It was my pleasure to 
deliver the principal address of the eve- 
ning at which time I spoke on “The Na- 
ture of the Communist Threat to Amer- 
ica.” 

Blair County Sheriff V. Paul Reed 
proved to be a fine host to his fellow 
sheriffs of the Keystone State who in 
turn expressed their regard and esteem. 
by electing him second vice president of 
the Pennsylvania Sheriffs Association. 
Sheriff Reed was the only newly elected 
officer and in line with the traditional 
policy, he is slated to become president 
of the association in 1962. 

The 1960 convention was voted as one 
of the finest in the history of the Penn- 
sylvania Sheriffs Association with the 
convention banquet providing a fitting 
climax to the annual convention pro- 
ceedings. 

My address on the occasion follows: 
ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 

ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT 

oF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE ANNUAL STATE 

CONVENTION OF THE PENNSYLVANIA SHER- 

Irrs ASSOCIATION, HOTEL PENN-ALTO, AL- 

TOONA, Pa., JULY 21, 1960 

It is a real pleasure to address this sheriffs’ 
convention. 
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As we all know enormous problems beset 
our country and the world. One of these 
problems is communism, and I want to talk 
to you about it. 

Certainly, you law enforcement officers, of 
all people, need not be reminded of the 
great dangers to our Nation and the free 
world that are inherent in the Communist 
threat. 

The first page of every daily newspaper 
throughout the Nation carries a headline or 
byline— 

(a) reporting a Soviet thrust in this quar- 
ter or that quarter of the globe. 

(b) repeating another boast by Khru- 
shehev about surpassing the United States 
militarily and economically. 

(c) or disclosing the details of another 
Communist Chinese attack on Tibet, the In- 
dian border, or Formosa. 

Most of us are consciously aware of this 
ominous threat. 

What we are not fully aware of, however, 
is the overall Soviet outlook on the world 
as it relates to us and the problems it pre- 
sents to us. 

We are not all fully conscious of the poli- 
tical problem and the moral problem that 
exists in the Soviet concept of a divided 
world. 

There can be no mistake about the fact 
that theoretically the Soviets view the world 
as a divided world. In the Soviet mind, ours 
is the capitalist world; and theirs is the 
Communist world. Both are “camps,” to use 
the Soviet terminology. Indeed it would be 
more accurate to say that both are “military 
camps” in the sense that the Soviets view 
this historic build-up of power in the same 
light as a military campaign. 

Both “camps” or worlds are to the Soviets 
distinctly opposite in philosophic orienta- 
tion, political behavior, and ultimate goals. 

The Soviets claim further that as a matter 
of doctrinal truth both worlds are engaged 
in disputes at every level of human exist- 
ence and as a result they are unavoidably 
engaged in a gigantic struggle for survival 

The Soviets claim that the struggle is a 
continuing one which will go on until either 
capitalism or communism triumphs. 

Lenin, the founder of the Soviet state and 
world communism, put it in these terms, 
“who whom,” or in other words, “who will 
conquer whom.” 

On another occasion Lenin described the 
contest for survival in this highly dramatic 
and imaginative way: “As long as capitalism 
and socialism (that is, communism) re- 
mained, we cannot live in peace. 

“In the end one or the other will tri- 
umph—a funeral requiem will be sung 
either over the Soviet Republic or over 
world capitalism.” 

However, neither Lenin, Stalin, nor their 
Successor, Khrushchev, doubted that com- 
munism would emerge triumphant and in 
Khrushchey’s words, would “bury” us. 

Thus, the Soviets are committed to a line 
of action that seeks not only to destroy the 
American way of life. 

But it goes further because the Soviets 
are determined to transform the entire 
world in the Soviet image. 

Regarding force and power as political 
weapons to be used ruthlessly in achieving 
this end, the Soviets press ever forward. 

They seek advantages here and there, 
probing for soft spots in the defenses of the 
free world. 

Purthermore, they aggressively assert their 
power through outright territorial conquests 
or through their fifth column operations 
within the world Communist movement. 

So much for the Soviet world outlook. 

On the other hand, what about the 
United States and the outlook of its people 
and leaders? We, Americans, haye a com- 
pletely different outlook on the world. 
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First of all, we, along with our allies, are 
trying to preserve the prevailing world po- 
litical structure which we regard generally 
as the most acceptable structure for insur- 
ing freedom and democracy. For us, it is a 
simple fact of survival. 

This does not mean that we are blindly 
attached to a type of status quo that 
preaches the ill-fated doctrine of keeping 
things as they are. We are, and always 
should be, sensitive to the winds of political 
change throughout the world. 

We admit the necessity of political change 
not only in our own domestic politics but 
in world politics in general. 

What we seek to preserve is the procedure 
of free government through which orderly 
transfer of political power can take place in 
a genuine spirit of liberty and justice. 

Unlike the Soviets, we are not committed 
to the planned destruction of world societies. 
In a spirit of tolerance, we seek rather to 
assist the peoples of the world, wherever 
possible, to achieve a higher state of human 
liberty through the institution which is most 
likely to succeed in accomplishing this goal, 
a government of free people. 

In addition, we are committed by heritage 
and national tradition to the belief that dif- 
ferences among nations—as those among 
individuals—can be resolved through the ex- 
ercise of reason and good will. 

Differences between us and the Soviets, as 
with any other nation, we would say, are not 
beyond solution, but rather are adjustable. 
So it is then that we Americans and the So- 
viets do have radically different conceptions 
of the world around us. 

We have different national purposes and 
different national goals. We are both guided 
by wholly different philosophies of life. But 
the political problems inherent in this 
divided and contrasting view of the world 
has still another particular manifestation. 

We could call it the problem of a divided 
morality. The Soviets operate within a very 
restricted framework of morality which is 
radically at variance with our own con- 
ceptions. The Soviet moral conscience is 
colored totally by the dogmatic belief that 
whatever is good for the advancement of 
communism is morally right. In addition 
the Soviets believe whatever deters or op- 
poses communism is morally evil, 

Lenin spelled out this belief in answer 
to the question, “Is there such a thing as 
Communist morality?” He said: “Of course 
there is,” 

He continued by saying: “It is frequently 
asserted that we have no ethics, and that 
* * * Communists deny all morality, * * * 
We say that our morality is wholly subordi- 
nated to the interests of the class struggle. 
We deduce our morality from the facts and 
needs of the class struggle. * * * At the basis 
of Communist morality lies the struggle for 
strengthening and completing communism.” 

Finally Lenin said: “For us morality is 
subordinated to the interests of the class 
struggle.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, these standards of 
morality and ethics conceived in these nar- 
rowly restricted terms permit the Soviets and 
their Communist allies great versatility in 
political action. Communists can and do 
operate completely unimpeded by codes of 
ethical conduct that are normally accepted 
in world society as morally correct. They 
can disregard morality, as we conceive it, 
and assert that to act otherwise would be 
to them “immoral.” 

This is a peculiar type of logic I know; but 
nonetheless this is the foundation of Com- 
munist morality. This is the way they, 
Soviets, think of good and evil. 

What this means in concrete terms is that 
the Soviets are able to profess the principles 
of peaceful coexistence which explicitly 
stipulates noninterference in the internal 
affairs of other states. 
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Yet, at the same time they carry on sub- 
versive activities—on a mass scale—to de- 
stroy those states and expand Soviet power. 

By the same perverted moral justification, 
a treaty is to be complied with only so long 
as it serves Soviet purposes. When its use- 
fulness has been served, then it can be 
broken. 

To you law-enforcement officers this prob- 
lem of a divided morality has a special 
meaning. 

For the Soviets, law that is formulated by 

a free capitalistic republic such as ours is 
not necessarily morally binding on Commu- 
nists. 
Only Communist law, as such, has the real 
force of moral compulsion in Soviet terms 
and thus must be obeyed. Non-Communist 
laws, as all other institutions, are looked 
upon by the Communists as instruments of 
what they call capitalist exploitation. As 
such, they are to be tolerated where no other 
course is possible until they can be de- 
stroyed. 

At this point let me quote again Lenin’s 
words on how the Communists are to use 
legislatures and parliaments, the very heart 
of free government, as devices to further 
Communist ends. 

Lenin said: “No parliament can in any 
circumstances be for Communists an arena 
of struggle for reforms for betterment of the 
situation of the working class. The only 
question can be that of utilizing state insti- 
tutions for their destruction.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, we don't have to 
look back very far in recent history to find 
excellent examples that illustrate the moral 
level upon which Communists function to 
accomplish their goals. 

You may be interested to know that one 
of the first areas for penetration and seizure 
prior to a takeover in Communist tactical 
procedure is the organization for maintain- 
ing law and order. 

Throughout Eastern Europe at the end of 
the war the Communists uniformly took 
over the functions of the interior ministry 
which in those countries controlled the na- 
tional police. 

In Czechoslovakia, the democratic opposi- 
tion was paralyzed when the Communists 
asserted their power in February 1948 mainly 
because the police power had been success- 
fully communized. 

In Hungary, the Communist police were 
able to reduce the democratic opposition 
through terror, intrigue, and torture and 
thus establish uncontestable Communist 
control over every facet of national life. 

Tt is significant that the notorious Hun- 
garian secret police who were communized 
were the first victims of the Freedom 
Fighters in the revolution of 1956, 

Similar patterns of communist control are 
seen in other countries that were conquered 
by Soviet Russia. And, there can be little 
doubt that the Communist supporters of 
Fidel Castro, following the Communist ex- 
ample elsewhere, have already conspired to 
assume total control over Cuba's police au- 
thority. With this weapon of manipulation 
and control in the hands of a dictator, the 
Cuban people will be hard pressed to stage 
a resistance movement against Castro's ex- 
cesses. 

The Communist aim in a period of take- 
over, as the East European experience indi- 
cates, is to win control over police authority 
within the nation and thereafter to impose 
their own system of law and order. But it 
is significant that one of the primary tactics 
of the Communists in doing this is to en- 
courage and create civil disobedience. With 
the ultimate objective of destroying all civil 
law and order, the Communists seize upon 
any occasion that can be used to undermine 
the authority of established police power and 
destroy the laws it seeks to uphold and 
enforce. 
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Only very recently we had a dramatic, and 
I might add, lamentable, experience of seeing 
this tactic in operation. I am speaking, of 
course, of Japan and the recent riots there 
against the Japanese-American Security 
Treaty. We know now that a widespread 
feeling of neutralism existed in many quar- 
ters of Japanese political life which are not 
Communist. But, the Japanese Commu- 
nists, aided financially by the Soviet Union, 
were able to exploit these deep-seated emo- 
tions of the Japanese populace and direct 
the vast energies generated as a consequence 
into a massive and prolonged demonstration 
of civil disobedience. 

Surely, therefore, if there ever was a first 
line of defense in any nation against Com- 
munist internal subversion it is the law en- 
forcement officers. They are in a sense the 
weapon and the shield of the law. They 
supply the inner structural discipline with- 
in the state that permits law and order to 
prevail. 

The last 15 years’ experience of Soviet 
Communist activity throughout the world 
bears out the truth of this generalization. 

Ladies and gentlemen, great problems face 
us today and in the future that arise from 
the threat of world communism. 

In many respects the 1960's are the begin- 
ning of a new era in American history. It 
is the beginning of a new revolutionary era 
in which we must face up to enormous prob- 
lems. These problems have in part domestic 
and international implications. 

The domestic implications are the follow- 
ing: 
(a) The need to speed up our economic 
owth. 
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(b) Expansion of American educational 
facilities. 

(c) Fulfilling the social needs of the 
Nation. 

(d) And particularly the urgency of har- 
nessing the enormous material resources of 
our Nation in the continuing struggle for 
survival against world communism, 

The problems facing us have also inter- 
national implications which are focused en- 
tirely on our conquest with Soviet powers. 

Briefly, they are: 

First the necessity of reformulating a 
policy for Western Europe that recognizes the 
emergence of our allies to a new status 
of economic and political independence. 

Secondly there is the urgency in adjust- 
ing our policy requirements to meet the 
demands of the emerging new states of Asia 
and Africa. 

And finally the need to recast our strate- 
gic thinking, taking into account the rising 
tide of neutralism in Asia and Africa and 
the development of intercontinental mass 
destruction weapons. 

Ladies and gentlemen as I conclude my 
remarks let none of us underrate the great 
dimensions of the challenge of the 1960's. 

As our forebears before us, let us extend 
ourselves and meet this challenge. Frankly 
our survival depends on it. 


Consumer Credit 
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Conference at Chicago, Ill. My remarks 
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were printed in the Credit World of 
August 1960 and I have requested per- 
mission to have them included in the 
RECORD: 
CONSUMER CREDIT 
(By THomas B. CURTIS, of Missouri) 


Consumer credit has been a subject in 
which I have been very much interested for 
many years. 

Soviet Russia is now following Western 
Europe in developing consumer credit. West- 
ern Europe has been slow in developing 
consumer credit; indeed it has been only 
since the Korean war that consumer credit 
has assumed any importance there, and yet 
today there are indications that its growth 
rate is matching that which has occurred in 
the United States. 

Consumer credit in the United States has 
been growing at a very rapid rate. At the 
end of 1950 total consumer credit outstand- 
ing was $21,741 million. At the end of 1959 
the total was $52,046. The figure by the end 
of 1960 will be close to $60 billion. 

Even in the United States consumer credit 
may be regarded as a recent and modern phe- 
nomena. In 1929 the total consumer credit 
outstanding was $6.4 billion and in 1945 it 
was $5.7 billion. It is apparent, however, 
that World War II stunted the growth of 


1941 the figure was $9.2 and this should be 
related to the nadir of 1933 of $3.5 

The most rapid growth has been in per- 
sonal loans: $2.8 billion in 1950 to $9.97 in 
1959, although automobile paper is a close 
second, $6.07 billion in 1950 to $16.59 in 1959. 
Repair and modernization loans jumped from 
$1.016 in 1950 to $2.704 in 1959. Other con- 
sumer goods rose from $4.799 in 1950 to 
$10.234 in 1959. Noninstallment credit, 
though showing continuing growth, is less 
spectacular. The 1950 figure was $6.768 bil- 
lion in comparison to $12.564 billion in 1959. 


from $18.445 in 1950 to $43.239 in 1959. Of 
course, without this factor, installment credit 
would not be in a business. 

I believe it is about time that consumer 
credit receive the social and economic analy- 
sis that its importance deserves. Much dam- 
age can result, indeed has resulted, from a 
misinterpretation of what consumer credit 
is in essence. 

For example, I believe that consumer credit 
is really not a proper tool for monetary con- 
trol except in very short periods of time, and 
even then only in very specific ways. And 
yet it is one of the first items listed by econ- 
omists and monetary authorities when they 
speak of monetary restraint. When stand- 
by controls are mentioned reference is im- 
mediately made to consumer credit as one of 
the major controls to be implemented. 

I believe, aside from the evidence before 
our own eyes in the United States and West- 
ern Europe, if a Communist State like Rus- 
sia is beginning to use consumer credit it 
must have some real basis in modern 
economics. 

The inherent power behind this economic 
phenomena has to be very great to break 
through the Communist ideology which it 
basically contradicts. 

Indeed, this economic force is great. It 
stems from the fact that an individual's 
needs and wants do not conform to the 
years in his life during which he is gain- 
fully employed. Consumer credit is the 
counterpart of pensions and annuities and 
insurance. Both seek to spread the earnings 
of the individual more equally over his entire 
life, and not bunch it in the years when 
he is actually productive. 
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Much has been done in our society by way 
of spreading income over from the working 
period of a man’s life to the years of his 
retirement and many devices have been de- 
veloped to assist him in performing this 
desirable economic and human function. 

Little, however, has been said of antici- 
pating the income of an individual so that 
the earlier years before the earnings are 
sufficient may be adequately and economi- 
cally financed. Yet if spreading income 
over a person’s entire life more equally is 
important, and I believe it is, attention 
should be paid to both periods when the 
income is not being earned the period be- 
fore it is earned as well as the period after 
it has been earned. 

The income of a man should be permit- 
ted, if at all economically possible, to be 
related to his expenditures. We have 
learned that business cycles no longer, if 
they ever did, relate to the number of days 
it takes the earth to go around the sun. 
Similarly, we should realize that the indi- 
vidual man has only 40 working years out 
of a lifetime of three score and ten. The ex- 
penditures required of a man when he starts 
married life, for example, are on the average 
greater than his expenses after his family 
has been raised, particularly after he has 
acquired equity interests in his home, con- 
sumer durables, savings, etc. 

The income of a man should be spread, 
if it can be done economically, to cover the 
period when he is still learning his profes- 
sion, or trade. I might interpolate that 
either it is his anticipated income that is 
used or it is bound to come somewhere 
from within the society, be it the family, 
privately endowed institutions or the Gov- 
ernment, if we are to have education. In- 
deed, the correlation between amount of 
education and amount of income has now 
been clearly established and money invested 
in education can be paid off as a relatively 
small percentage of the increased earnings 
resulting from the education. Society as 
well as the individual benefits from this 
process. 

I do not believe our society, based as it is 
upon the theory that men should be per- 
mitted to rise to the limits of their abilities, 
is well served by an economic system where 
only those who have assisting parents or 
inheritance can gain the capital necessary 
to get the education they can absorb to es- 
tablish for themselves and their families the 
standard of living which their abilities 
would permit. Nor do I believe our society 
is well served by the alternative system of 
having a political bureaucracy set up a sys- 
tem of endowments and scholarships and 
select through whatever procedures they 
might develop who shall be more fully 
trained and educated and who shall not. 
Consumer credit is the way to get off this 
dilemma. 

There is no question of the added value 
to society from spreading income from the 
earning years to cover the later years of re- 
tirement from earning. This process re- 
quires savings. Capital accumulation which 
is required to finance economic growth is 
dependent upon savings. 

SPREADING INCOME 


However, there is this added value to so- 
ciety from spreading income from the future 
back to the present in order to train and 
educate the future entrant into the labor 
market, which I suggest. Furthermore, 
there is, I have suggested, the value to so- 
ciety from spreading income anticipated in 
the future back to the present in order to 
permit young families to have and rear chil- 
dren in an atmosphere and home life of rea- 
sonable high standards. To be specific, if a 
young mother can have a dishwasher and a 
clothes drier during the period she is try- 
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ing to raise young children, she can do a 
much better job of rearing the children, and 
society definitely benefits from this process. 

I believe the economists who look at the 
increasing amount of consumer credit in the 
United States with alarm should relax, The 
rapid growth should be related to the fact 
that consumer credit in the United States, 
if it is the economic and social phenomena 
I believe it is, has not yet matured, indeed 
it is in its infancy, and it will not mature 
until three full generations pass. Further- 
more, as inherited wealth continues to de- 
cline in importance in our society, as I 
anticipate it will, I expect consumer credit 
to take up the gap. Consumer credit will 
reach maturity when the personal income of 
our society is fully spread both backward 
and forward relating the earning years to 
the full years of the individual's life. 

There are many faults in our political 
economic structure which still operate at 
oross- to the idea of spreading a 
person’s income throughout their entire life 
as opposed to spreading it unevenly as we 
do over the working years of a person's life. 
Our tax laws still do not recognize this 
desirable feature, although in respect to 
savings and spreading income into the later 
years of life through annuities and other 
devices some recognition has been given to 
it. However, under our system of graduated 
income taxes we have no device which per- 
mits a person to spread his personal income 
for tax purposes over a period of years. The 
result is that those with fluctuating incomes 
like our farmers or those who amass most 
of their income for their life in a few short 

like athletes and entertainers are taxed 
at higher rates in the years of great earnings 
and in the years of little or no earnings they 
frequently lose even the value of their per- 
sonal exemptions. Accordingly, a great pre- 
mium and one without any social values that 
I can see, is placed under our graduated 
income-tax laws upon a person with a more 
even flow of income. 

We have seen the great efforts being made 
by our people to spread their income into 
their years of retirement through stock pur- 
chase plans, pension plans, insurance of all 
sorts, etc., which seek to avoid the impact 
of the high tax rate in their years of earning. 
This era has been one of insurance, one of 
prepayment, which is good. Now we are see- 
ing an overlapping of a new era, that of post- 
payment, and it is important to examine it 
to see if it, too, is good. 

I again point out that prepaying—sav- 
ing—for retirement has received the social 
and monetary economists’ sanction because 
it carries with it the desirable economic fea- 
ture of generating savings. It also carries 
with it the sanctions of mankind's traditions 
developed over the centuries he has had to 
cope with economic laws based as they were 
upon scarcities. Therefore, the progress we 
are making in encouraging retirement pro- 

has been widely acclaimed. 

Unfortunately, postpaying * * * consum- 
er credit * * * has not received this social 
sanction and indeed it is viewed as being 
something almost socially undesirable. One 
Teason, of course, has been the thought that 
this is the reverse of saving. Another ex- 
planation is that we have not yet fully 
realized that base of all economic law of the 
centuries preceding us has been altered. 
Through the availability of electric power 
and technological advancements on a broad 
front, our society in America today is based 
upon plenty, not scarcity. But I can even 
speak to the subject in a traditional fashion 
and point up arguments which I think 
make credit respectable. 

Some consumer credit may be the reverse 
of saving, but a great deal of consumer credit 
is in itself saving. Buying a consumer dur- 
able on time certainly is a device for gaining 
an equity investment in the consumer dur- 
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able, and to this extent it is savings. Buy- 
ing a home on time certainly has a large 
element of saving connected with it. I have 
suggested that buying an education on time 
is in essence a capital investment that pro- 
duces an ample return on the investment. 
Therefore, even that has a large aspect of 
saving about it. Postpaying a trip to Flor- 
ida or Europe seems to have little element 
of saving about it, and I can imagine other 
areas of use of consumer credit which on 
their face also seem to have little savings 
in them. Yet, I would not presume to judge 
hastily what is in reality a capital investment 
and what not. A trip to Europe to a bud- 
ding young architect or a linguistic student 
might indeed be a very sensible capital in- 
vestment and, therefore, have a real ele- 
ment of personal as well as social saving 
about it. 

The most that can be said against con- 
sumer credit saving is that it does not pro- 
vide accumulated capital for investing in 
economic growth. But even here we must 
pause to take stock. We are well aware of 
the fact that economic growth is dependent 
on something more than capital accumula- 
tion; it is likewise based upon human skills 
and capital must be used to train the skills 
if they do not already exist. It is not easy 
to separate capital from that which capital 
must be spent for. When we speak of capital 
being necessary to finance growth we cer- 
tainly imply that the capital will be spent. 
Investing money in a company means that 
the company will use the capital for either 
building buildings, purchasing machines, or 
in training human skills or at least in gath- 
ering together human skills that already 
exist. 

Am I coming through on this subject of 
consumer credit? If I am, then it should 
now be apparent why I view with great alarm 
the idea that consumer credit controls is a 
desirable social tool for controlling con- 
sumer spending. If what we are seeking in 
utilizing credit controls is to curb inflation 
then I would urge that we deal directly with 
what we are talking about * * * prices of 
goods and services. Much as I dislike the 
idea of price controls because of the ad- 
ministrative difficulties connected with them 
and the interference that it imposes in the 
free marketplace, I would much prefer this 
type of control to an attempt to interfere 
with the economic function being performed 
in our society by consumer credit * * * as 
I have been outlining it. Nor is it sufficient 
to state that consumer credit control would 
be selective. Who indeed is capable of se- 
lecting what our individual citizens should 
have and not have? 

However, I would like to go one step 
further in discussing inflation itself because 
inflation has been as much misunderstood, 
in my judgment, as has consumer credit. 
Real inflation is what I call a blood disease. 
It exists when we have tampered with the 
value of money as a measure of goods, serv- 
ices, labor, and savings. I have said “tam- 
pered.” Perhaps a better statement would be 
this: when through our ignorance we have 
failed to preserve the dollar as an accurate 
measuring device of goods, services, labor, 
and savings. 


ECONOMIC COSTS 


Part of our tampering or failure to act 
wisely in our treatment of the dollar as a 
“weight and measure” has been our failure 
to understand economic costs. Our method 
of measuring inflation has been primarily 
through the consumer price index, the 
wholesale price index and other selective 
series. All of these statistical series though 
very valuable have obvious defects about 
them. 

None of them measure increase in quality 
or the cost resulting from increased variety 
or choice. Furthermore, none of these in- 
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dexes measures other increased real costs; for 
example, the economic cost resulting from 
the depletion of the Mesabi iron ore in 
Minnesota was bound to increase the cost of 
steel and this increase unless compensated 
for by increased productivity was bound to 
show up in the consumer price index. Yet, 
it would be economically unsound to refer 
to this increased rise as an element of “in- 
flation.“ 

The cost of rapid technological advance- 
ment is another real economic cost which 18 
not measured in our economic indices set up 
to measure inflation. We talk about the in- 
creased cost of drugs and seek to relate that 
to inflation or to some group of individuals 
trying to gouge the public. Both references 
are equally unsound. Rapid technological 
advancement springs from increased capital 
spent in research and development. This 
cost must be recouped in the price charged 
for the product. Rapid technological ad- 
vancement brings in its wake obsolete equip- 
ment and obsolete skills. The cost of this, 
too, must be borne somewhere, usually in the 
price of the product or service to be sold. 
Rapid technological advancement requires 
training of new skills and the purchase of 
new equipment. These costs too must be 
borne. The only recoupment of these costs 
other than in sales price of the articles or 
services is through increased quality, which 
is very inadequately measured in our indices 
and increased productivity which might be 
reflected in a lowering of the cost. 

Consumer controls or indeed price controls 
will not help to hold in line this economic 
process, except to damage it. If a wrong 
diagnosis has been made the only effect of 
treating this as the disease of inflation would 
be to curb future economic growth as well 
as undermine the present standards of living. 


MONETARY DISEASE 


There is such a thing as inflation—a 
monetary disease. It occurs when more 
money is printed than the economic growth 
up to that point justifies. Credit control 
is not money control. It can be affected 
by the amount of money available and it 
can be controlled by those who have the 
power to control the amount of money in 
ways short of credit controls. Unfortu- 
nately, in the past those who have the power 
to control money have confused credit with 
money and with the economic process 
which I have attempted to describe. In so 
doing they have damaged economic growth 
as well as price stability. 

Credit is controlled, in essence, by the 
judgment of those in the business of extend- 
ing it. If they—and that means essentially 
this audience—relate it to the ability of the 
individual to earn and they look upon this 
as a method of income spreading then we 
will keep the process from being abused. 

Furthermore, I believe the success or fail- 
ure of the creditman’s business is so 
wrapped up in making an accurate appraisal 
of potential earnings of their customers 
that there really is little danger of their 
overextending credit. However, as in any 
business there can be those who enter it to 
abuse it—to make the fast buck and then 
to flee. But I regard policing against this 
kind of operation to be the same as policing 
against any kind of piracy. We must main- 
tain constant vigilance, but as long as the 
pirates don’t control the police force we are 
on safe grounds. 


CREDIT CONTROL 

In this respect I want to discuss briefly 
a subject where I believe those in the credit 
control field need to tighten up. A congres- 
sional committee has already started look- 
ing into this matter. I do not believe I am 
telling any of you anything. All I am really 
doing is emphasizing it. There must be an 
end to this business of using a consumer 
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durable business or any other business seek- 
ing to sell goods or services to the public as 
a front for what really is a business of ex- 
tending consumer credit. However, these are 
rackets and like all rackets they cannot 
stand up against good competition. Indeed, 
the only way they can survive economically 
is gouging the public at high prices. I saw 
a great deal of this operation back in the 
thirties when I was chairman of the St. 
Louis Bar Small Loans Committee. And I 
am happy to state it was the good small loan 
companies who provided the force needed to 
curb the abuses and keep the matter in 
hand. 

It is my opinion that you are in a new, 
growing, exciting and socially valuable eco- 
nomic operation. If you handle it well, as 1 
believe you essentially have been handling 
it, you will be making a great contribution 
to the well-being of our society and to each 
individual who goes to make it up today and 
those who will be its composition three 
generations from now. 


Vice President Nixon’s Acceptance Speech 
in Chicago on July 28, 1960 
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HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in extension of my remarks I 
include the outstanding acceptance 
speech of Vice President Nixon at the 
Republican Convention in Chicago: 

Mr. Chairman, delegates to this conven- 
tion, my fellow Americans, I have made 
Many speeches in my life, and never have I 
found it more difficult to find the words 
adequate to express what I feel, as I find 
them tonight. 

To stand here before this great conven- 
tion, to hear your expression of affection 
for me, for Pat, for our daughters, for my 
mother, for all of us who are representing 
our party, is, of course, the greatest moment 
of my life. 

And I just want you to know that my only 
prayer as I stand here is that in the months 
ahead I may be in some way worthy of the 
affection and the trust which you have pre- 
sented to me on this occasion, in everything 
that I say, in everything that I do, in every- 
thing that I think in this campaign and 
afterwards. 


PROUD OF PARTY 


May I also say that I have been wanting 
to come to this convention, but because of 
the protocol that makes it necessary for a 
candidate not to attend the convention until 
the nominations are over, I have had to 
watch it on television. And I want all of 
you to know that I have never been so proud 
of my party as I have been in these last 3 
days as I compared this convention, the con- 
duct of our delegates and our speakers, 
with what went on in my native State of 
California, just 2 weeks ago. I congratu- 
late Chairman HALLECK and Chairman Mon- 
TON and all of those who have helped to 
make this convention one that will stand in 
the annals of our party forever as one of 
the finest we have ever held. 

Have you ever stopped to think of the 
memories you will take away from this con- 
vention? The things that run through my 
mind are these: That first day, with the 
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magnificent speeches—Mr. Hoover with his 
great lessons for the American people; 
WALTER Jupp, with one of the most out- 
standing keynote addresses in either party 
in history and last night our beloved, fight- 
ing President, making the greatest speech I 
ever heard him make, before this convention. 

Your platform and its magnificent pres- 
entation by Chuck Percy, the chairman. 
For these and for so many other things I 
want to congratulate you tonight and to 
thank you from the bottom of my heart and 
on behalf of Americans—not just Repub- 
licans, but Americans—everywhere for mak- 
ing us proud of our country and of our two- 
party system for what you have done. 


WORLD STATESMAN 


Tonight, too, I particularly want to thank 
this convention for nominating as my run- 
ning mate a world statesman of the first 
rank, my friend and colleague, Henry Cabot 
Lodge of Massachusetts. In refreshing con- 
trast to what happened in Los Angeles you 
nominated a man who shares my views on 
the great issues and who will work with me 
and not against me in carrying out our 
magnificent platform. 

And, may I say that during this week we 
Republicans with strong convictions about 
our party and about our country had our 
differences—but as the speech by Senator 
GOLDWATER indicated yesterday, and the 
elegant and gracious remarks of my friend, 
Nelson Rockefeller, indicated tonight, we 
know that the differences that divided us 
were infinitesimal compared to the gulf be- 
tween us and what the Democrats would put 
upon us as a result of what they did at Los 
Angeles during their convention 2 weeks ago. 

It was only 8 years ago that I stood in this 
very place after you had nominated as our 
candidate for the President one of the great 
men of our century; and I say to you tonight 
that for generations to come Americans, re- 
gardless of party, will gratefully remember 
Dwight Eisenhower as the man who brought 
peace to America, as the man under whose 
leadership Americans enjoyed the greatest 
progress and prosperity in history. Above all, 
they will remember him as the man who 
restored honesty, integrity and dignity to the 
conduct of Government in the highest office 
of this land. 


NEW PROBLEMS 


And, my fellow Americans, I know now 
that you will understand what I am about 
to say, because the next President of the 
United States will have Dwight Eisenhower's 
great example to follow in confronting new. 
and challenging world problems of utmost 
gravity. This truly is the time for greatness 
in America’s leadership. 

I am sure you will understand why I do 
not say tonight that I alone am the man 
who can furnish that leadership. That ques- 
tion is not for me to decide, but for you— 
and I only ask that the thousands in this hall 
and the millions listening to me on television 
make that decision in the most thoughtful 
way you possibly can, because what you 
decide this November will not only affect 
your lives and your future, it will affect the 
future of millions throughout the world. I 
urge you to study the records of the candi- 
dates, to listen to my speeches and my op- 
ponent’s and Mr. Lodge’s and his opponent's, 
and then, after you have studied our records 
and listened to our speeches, decide. Decide 
on the basis of what we say and what we 
believe who is best qualified to lead America 
and the free world in this critical period. 

To help you make this decision I would 
like to discuss tonight some of the great 
problems which will confront the next Presi- 
dent of the United States and the policies 
that I believe should be adopted to meet 
them. 
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QUESTION OF SURVIVAL 

One hundred years ago, in this very city, 
Abraham Lincoln was nominated for Presi- 
dent of the United States. The problems 
which will confront our next President will 
be even greater than those that confronted 
Lincoln. The question then was freedom for 
the slaves and survival of the Nation. The 
question now is freedom for all mankind and 
the survival of civilizations, and the choice 
that each of you listening to me makes this 
November can affect the answer to that 
question. 

What should your choice be? Well, let us 
first examine what our opponents offered in 
Los Angeles 2 weeks ago. They claimed theirs 
was a new program, but you know what it 
was. It was simply the same old proposition 
that a political party should be all things to 
all men, and nothing more than that, and 
they promised everything to everybody with 
one exception: they didn't promise to pay the 
bill. 

And I say tonight that with their conven- 
tion, their platform, and their ticket, they 
composed a symphony of political cynicism 
which is out of harmony with our times 
today. 

DISASTROUS PROGRAM 

Now, we come to the key question, What 
should our answer be? And some might say 
to do as they do—out-promise them because 
that is the only way to win. And I want to 
tell you my answer. I happen to believe that 
their program would be disastrous for Amer- 
ica, that it would wreck our economy, and 
that it would dash our people's high hopes 
for a better life. And I serve notice here and 
now that whatever the political consequences, 
we are not going to try to out-promise our 
opponents in this campaign. 

We are not going to make promises we 
cannot and should not keep, and we are not 
going to try to buy the people’s votes with 
their own money. And to those who say 
that this position will mean political defeat, 
my answer is this: We have more faith than 
that in the good sense of the American peo- 
ple, provided the people know the facts, and 
here is where we come in. 

I pledge to you tonight that we will bring 
the facts home to the American people, and 
we will do it with a campaign such as this 
country has never seen before. 

I have been asked all week long by the 
newsmen sitting on my right and left, “When 
is this campaign going to begin, Mr. Vice 
President? On Labor Day or one of the other 
traditional starting dates?” And this is my 
answer: This campaign begins tonight, here 
and now, and this campaign will continue 
from now until November 8 without any 
letup. 

CAMPAIGN EVERYWHERE 

I have also been asked by my friends in the 
press, “Mr. Vice President, where are you 
going to concentrate? What States are you 
going to visit?” And this is my answer: 
In this campaign we are going to take no 
States for granted, and we are not going to 
concede any States to the opposition. 

I announce to you tonight, and I pledge 
to you, that I personally will carry this 
campaign into every one of the 50 States 
of this Nation between now and November 
8. And in this campaign I make a predic- 
tion—I say that just as in 1952 and 1956 
millions of Democrats will join us, not be- 
cause they are deserting their party, but be- 
cause their party deserted them at Los 
Angeles 2 weeks ago. 

Now, I have suggested to you what our 
friends of the opposition offered to the 
American people. What do we offer? First, 
we are proud to offer the best 8-year record 
of any administration in the history of this 
country. But, my fellow Americans, that 
isn't all and that isn't enough, because we 
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happen to believe that a record is not some- 
thing to stand on, but something to build 
on; and in building on the record of this 
administration we shall build a better 
America, we shall build an America in 
which we shall see the realization of the 
dreams of millions of people not only in 
America but throughout the world for a 
fuller, freer, richer life than men have ever 
known in the history of mankind. 

Let me tell you something of the goals of 
this better America toward which we will 
strive. In this America, our older citizens 
shall not only have adequate protection 
against the hazards of ill health, but a 
greater opportunity to lead a useful and 
productive life by participating to the ex- 
tent they are able in the Nation’s exciting 
work rather than sitting on the sidelines. 
And in the better America, young Americans 
shall not only have the best basic educa- 
tion in America, but every boy and girl of 
ability, regardless of his financial circum- 
stances, shall have the opportunity to de- 
velop his intellectual capabilities to the full. 
Our wage earners shall enjoy increasingly 
higher wages in honest dollars, with better 
protection against the hazards of unem- 
ployment and old age. And, for those mil- 
lions of. Americans who are still denied 
equality of rights and opportunity, I say 
there shall be the greatest progress in 
human rights since the days of Lincoln 100 
years ago. 

WILL HELP FARMERS 

And America’s farmers, to whose hard 
work and almost incredible efficiency we owe 
the fact that we are the best fed, best 
clothed people in the world, I say America’s 
farmers must and will receive what they do 
not have today, and what they deserve—a 
fair share of America’s ever-increasing pros- 
perity. To accomplish these things we will 
develop to the full the untapped natural re- 
sources, our water, our minerals, our power 
with which we are so fortunate to be blessed 
in this rich land of ours. And we shall pro- 
vide for our scientists the support they need 
for the research that will open exciting new 
highways into a future in which we shall 
have progress which we cannot even dream 
of today. Above all, in this decade of de- 
cision and progress we will witness the 
continued revitalization of America’s moral 
and spiritual strength, with a renewed faith 
in the eternal ideals of freedom and justice 
under God which are our priceless heritage 
as à people. 

Now, I am sure that many of you in this 
hall, and many of you watching on televi- 
sion, might well ask, “But Mr. Nrxon, don’t 
our opponents favor just such goals as this?” 
And my answer is, Yes, of course. All 
Americans regardless of party want a better 
life for our people. What is the difference 
then? I will tell you what it is. The dif- 
ference is in the way we propose to reach 
these goals, and the record shows that our 
way works and theirs doesn’t and we are go- 
ing to prove it in this campaign. 

We produce on the promises that they 
make. We succeed where they fail. 

Do you know why? Because, as Governor 
Rockefeller said in his remarks, we put our 
primary reliance not upon government but 
upon people for progress in America. That 
is why we will succeed. 

We must never forget that the strength 
of America is not in its Government, but 
in its people. And we say tonight there is 
no limit to the goals America can reach, 
provided we stay true to the great American 
traditions. 

GOVERNMENT HAS ROLE 

A government has a role, and a very im- 
portant one, but the role of government is 
not to take responsibility from people, but 
to put responsibility on them. It is not to 
dictate to people, but to encourage and 
stimulate the creative productivity of 180 
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million free Americans, That is the way to 
progress in America. 

In other words, we have faith in the peo- 
ple, and because our programs for —— 
are based on that faith, we shall succeed 
where our opponents will fail, in building the 
better America that I have described. 

But if these goals are to be reached, the 
next President of the United States must 
have the wisdom to choose between the 
things government should and should not 
do, He must have the courage to stand 
against the pressures of the few for the 
good of the many, And he must have the 
vision to press forward on all fronts for the 
better life our people want. 

Now, I have spoken to you of the re- 
sponsibilities of our next President at home. 
Those which he will face abroad will be 
infinitely greater. But before I look to the 
future, let me say a word about the past. 

At Los Angeles 2 weeks ago, we heard 
the United States, our Government, blamed 
for Mr. Khrushchev's sabotage of the Paris 
Conference. We heard the United States 
blamed for the actions of Communist-led 
mobs in Caracas and Tokyo. We heard that 
American education and American scientists 
are inferior. We heard that America mil- 
itarily and economically is a second-rate 
country We heard that American prestige 
is at an alltime low. 

This is my answer: I say that at a time 
the Communists are running us down 
abroad, it is time to speak up for America 
at home. 

CRITICISM ESSENTIAL 


And my friends, let us recognize that 
America has its weaknesses, and construc- 
tive criticism of those weaknesses is essen- 
tial—essential so that we can correct our 
weaknesses in the best traditions of our 
democratic process, 

But let us also recognize this: While it is 
dangerous to see nothing wrong in Amer- 
ica, it is just as wrong to refuse to recog- 
nize what is right about America. 

And tonight I say to you no criticism 
should be allowed to obscure the truth 
either at home or abroad that today Amer- 
ica is the strongest nation militarily, eco- 
nomically, ideologically in the world; and we 
have the will and the stamina and the re- 
sources to maintain that strength in the 
years ahead. 

Now, turning to the future. We must rec- 
ognize that the foreign policy problems of 
the 1960's will be different and they will be 
vastly more difficult than those of the 1950’s 
through which we have just passed. 

We are in a race tonight, my fellow Amer- 
icans, a race for survival in which our lives, 
our fortunes, our liberties are at stake. We 
are ahead now, but the only way to stay 
ahead in a race is to move ahead; and the 
next President will make decisions which 
will determine whether we win or whether 
we lose this race. 

What must he do? These things I believe: 
he must resolve first and above all that the 
United States must never settle for second 
best in anything. 

Let us look at the specifics. Militarily, the 
security of the United States must be put 
before all other considerations. Why? Not 
only because this is necessary to deter ag- 
gression, but because we must make sure 
that we are never in a position at the con- 
ference table where Mr. Khrushchev or his 
successor is able to coerce an American 
President because of his strength and our 
weakness. 

MUST BE FIRM 


Diplomatically, let us look at what the 
problem is. Diplomatically, our next Presi- 
dent must be firm—firm on principles; but 
he must never be belligerent, he must never 
engage in a war of words which might heat 
up the international climate to the igniting 
point of nuclear catastrophe, 
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But while he must never answer insults 
in kind, he must leave no doubt at any time 
that in Berlin or in Cuba or anywhere else in 
the world, America will not tolerate being 
pushed around by anybody, because we have 
already paid a terrible price in lives and 
resources to learn that appeasement leads 
not to peace but to war. It will indeed take 
great leadership to steer us through these 
years, avoiding the extremes of belligerency 
on the one hand, and appeasement on the 
other. 

Now, Mr. KENNEDY has suggested that what 
the world needs is young leadership; and, 
understandably this has great appeal, be- 
cause it is true that youth does bring bold- 
ness and imagination and drive to leadership, 
and we need all those things. But I think 
most people will agree with me tonight when 
I say that President De Gaulle, Prime Minis- 
ter Macmillan, and Chancellor Adenauer may 
not be young men—but we are indeed for- 
tunate in that we have their wisdom and 
their experience and their courage on our 
side in the struggle for freedom today in the 
world. 

And I might suggest that as we consider 
the relative merits of youth and age it is 
only fair to point out that it was not Mr. 
De Gaulle or Mr. Macmillan, Mr. Adenauer, 
but Mr. KenNepy who made the rash and 
impulsive suggestion that President Eisen- 
hower could have apologized or sent regrets 
to Mr. Khrushchev for the U-2 flights which 
the President had ordered to save our coun- 
try from surprise attack. 

But formidable as will be the diplomatic 
and military problems confronting the next 
President, far more difficult and critical will 
be the decisions he must make to meet and 
defeat the enemies of freedom in an entirely 
different kind of struggle. And here I want 
to speak to you of another kind of aggres- 
sion, aggression without war, where the 
aggressor comes not as a conqueror, but as 
a champion of peace, of freedom, offering 
progress and plenty and hope to the unfor- 
tunates of the earth. 


A DIFFICULT ASSIGNMENT 


I say tonight that the major problem con- 
fronting the next President of the United 
States will be to inform the people of the 
character of this kind of aggression, to 
arouse the people to the mortal danger it 
presents, and to inspire the people to meet 
that danger. And he must develop a brand- 
new strategy which will win the battle for 
freedom for all men and win it without a 
war. That is the great task of the next 
President of the United States. And this 
will be a difficult task, difficult because at 
times our next President must tell the peo- 
ple, not what they want to hear, but what 
they need to hear. Why, for example, it 
may be just as essential to the national in- 
terest to build a dam in India as in Cali- 
fornia. 

It will be difficult, too, because, you know, 
we Americans have always been able to see 
and understand the danger presented by 
missiles and airplanes and bombs; but we 
have found it hard to recognize the even 
more deadly danger of the propaganda that 
warps the mind, the economic offensive that 
softens a nation, the subversion that destroys 
the will of a people to resist tyranny. 

And yet, I say tonight that while this 
threat is, as I believe it to be, the greatest 
danger we have ever confronted, this is no 
reason for lack of confidence in the outcome. 

Do you know why? Because there is one 
great theme that runs through our history 
as a Nation: “Americans are always at their 
best when the challenge is greatest.” 

And I say tonight that we Americans shall 
rise to our greatest heights in this decade 
of the sixties as we mount the offensive to 
meet those forces which threaten the peace 
and the rights of free men everywhere. 
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But there are some things we can do and 
some things we must do, and I would like 
to list them for you tonight: 

First, we must take the necessary steps 
which will assure that the American econ- 
omy grows at a maximum rate so that we 
can maintain our present massive lead over 
the Communist bloc. How do we do this? 
There isn’t any magic formula by which 
government in a free nation can bring this 
about. The way to assure maximum growth 
in America is not by expanding the func- 
tions of government, but by increasing the 
opportunities for investment and creative 
enterprise for millions of individual Ameri- 
cans. 

WON’T TURN TOWARD REDS 


And at a time when the Communists have 
found it necessary to turn to decentraliza- 
tion of their economy and to turn to the 
use of individual incentives to increase pro- 
ductivity—at a time, in other words, when 
they are turning our way—I say we must 
and we will not make the mistake of turn- 
ing their way. 

There is another step that we must take: 
our Government activities must be reor- 
ganized, reorganized to take the initiative 
from the Communists and to develop and 
carry out a worldwide strategy and offen- 
sive for peace and freedom. 

The complex of agencies which have 
grown up through the years for exchange of 
persons, for technical assistance, for in- 
formation, for loans and grants—all these 
must be welded together into one powerful 
economic and ideological striking force un- 
der the direct supervision and leadership of 
the United States. 

Because what we must do, you see, is to 
wage the battles for peace and freedom with 
the same unified direction and dedication 
with which we wage battles in war. And if 
these activities are to succeed, we must de- 
velop a better training program for the men 
and women who will represent our country 
at home and abroad. What we need are 
men with a broad knowledge of the in- 
tricacies and techniques of the strategies 
of the Communists, with the keen knowl- 
edge of the great principles for which free 
people stand, and, above all, men who with 
a zeal and dedication which the Commu- 
nists cannot match will outthink, out- 
work and outlast the enemies of freedom 
wherever they meet them anywhere in the 
world. This is the kind of men we must 
train, 

NEED ALL FREE PEOPLE 


And we must recognize that government 
cannot do this job alone. The most effec- 
tive proponents of freedom are not govern- 
ments, but free people; and this means that 
every American—every one of you listening 
tonight—who works or travels abroad, must 
represent his country at its best in every- 
thing that he does. 

The United States, big as it is, strong as it 
is, cannot do this job alone. The best 
brains, the fullest resources of free nations, 
which have as great a stake in freedom as 
we have, must be mobilized to participate 
02 75 us in this task to the extent they are 
able. 

But do you know what is most important 
of all? Above all, we must recognize that 
the greatest economic strength that we can 
imagine, and the finest government organi- 
zation—all this will fail if we are not united 
and inspired by a great idea, an idea which 
will be a battle cry for a grand offensive to 
win the minds and the hearts and the souls 
of men. Do we have such an idea? 

The Communists proclaim over and over 
again that their aim is the victory of com- 
munism throughout the world. It is not 
enough for us to reply that our aim is to 
contain communism, to defend the free 
world against communism, to hold the line 
against communism; the only answer to a 
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strategy of victory for the Communist world 
is a strategy of victory for the free world. 

But let the victory we seek be not victory 
over any other nation or any other people. 
Let it be the victory of freedom over 
tyranny, of plenty over hunger, of health 
over disease, in every country of the world. 

When Mr. Khrushchev says our grand- 
children will live under communism, let 
us say his grandchildren will live in freedom. 
When Mr. Khrushchev says the Monroe Doc- 
trine is dead in the Americas, we say the 
doctrine of freedom applies everywhere in 
the world. 

WELCOME CHALLENGE 


And I say tonight let us welcome Mr. 
Khrushchev's challenge to peaceful competi- 
tion of our systems; but let us reply, “Let 
us compete in the Communist world as well 
as in the free world,” because Communist 
dictators must not be allowed the privileged 
sanctuary from which to launch their guer- 
rilla attacks on the citadels of freedom. 

And, we say further, extend this com- 
petition, extend it to include not only food 
and factories as he has suggested but extend 
it to include the great spiritual and moral 
values which characterize our civilization, 

Also, my friends, let us welcome the chal- 
lenge, not be disconcerted by it nor fail to 
meet it, but welcome the challenge pre- 
sented by the revolution of peaceful peoples’ 
aspirations in South America, in Africa. 

We cannot fail in this mission. We can- 
not fail to assist them in finding a way to 
progress with freedom so that they will be 
faced with the terrible alternative of turning 
to communism with its promise of progress 
at the cost of freedom. 

Let us make it clear to them that our 
aim in helping them is not merely to stop 
communism, but that in the great American 
tradition of concern for those less fortunate 
than we are that we welcome the opportu- 
nity to work with people everywhere in help- 
ing them to achieve their aspirations for a 
life of human dignity. And this means that 
our primary aim must be not to help gov- 
ernments but to help people, to help people 
attain the life they deserve. 

In essence, what I am saying tonight is 
that our answer to the threat of the Com- 
munist revolution is renewed devotion to 
the great ideals of the American Revolution, 
ideals that caught the imagination of the 
world 180 years ago and that still live in the 
minds and hearts of people everywhere. 

I could tell you tonight that all you need 
to do to bring about these things that I 
have just described is to elect the right man 
as President of this country and leave these 
tasks to him. But, my fellow Americans, 
America demands more than that of me and 
of you. 

ALL MUST WORK 


When I visited the Soviet Union, in every 
factory there was a huge sign which read, 
“Work for the victory of communism,” and 
what America needs today is not just a Pres- 
ident, not just a few leaders, but millions 
of Americans working for the victory of 
freedom. Each American must make a per- 
sonal and total commitment to the cause of 
freedom and all it stands for. It means wage 
earners and employers making an extra ef- 
fort to increase the productivity of our fac- 
tories. It means our students in schools 
striving for increasing excellence rather than 
adjusting to mediocrity. 

It means supporting and encouraging our 
scientists to explore the unknown, not just 
for what we can get but for what we can 
learn, and it means each American assum- 
ing a personal responsibility to make this 
country which we love a proud example of 
freedom for all the world; each of us for 
example, doing our part in ending the prej- 
udice which 100 years after Lincoln, to our 
shame, still embarrasses us abroad and saps 
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our strength at home; each of us participat- 
ing in this and other political campaigns not 
just by going to the polls and voting but 
working for the candidate of your choice. 
And, my fellow Americans, it means sacri- 
fice—not the grim sacrifice of desperation but 
the rewarding sacrifice of choice which lifts 
us out of the humdrum life in which we live 
and gives us the supreme satisfaction which 
comes from working together in a cause 
greater than ourselves, greater than our Na- 
tion, as great as the whole world itself. 

What I propose tonight is not new, it is 
as old as America, and as young as America, 
because America will never grow old. You 
will remember that Thomas Jefferson said, 
“We act not for ourselves alone, but for the 
whole human race.“ Lincoln said, In giv- 
ing freedom to these slaves we assure free- 
dom to the free. We shall nobly save or 
meanly lose the last hope of the earth.“ 
And Teddy Roosevelt said, “Our first duty as 
citizens of the Nation is owed to the United 
States, but if we are true to our principles 
we must also think of serving the interests 
of mankind at large.” And Woodrow Wilson 
said, “A patriotic American is never so proud 
of the flag under which he lives as when it 
comes to mean to others, as well as himself, 
a symbol of hope and liberty.” 

We say today that a young America shall 
fulfill her destiny by helping to build a new 
world in which men can live together in 
peace and justice and freedom with each 
other. But there is a difference today, an 
exciting difference, and the difference is be- 
cause of the dramatic breakthrough in 
science for the first time in human history. 
We have the resources, the resources to wage 
a winning war against poverty, misery and 
disease wherever it exists in the world. 


BELIEVES IN AMERICA 


And upon the next President of the United 
States will rest the responsibility to inspire 
and to lead the forces of freedom toward 
this goal. 

I am sure now that you understand why 
I said at the beginning that it would be dif- 
ficult for any man to say that he was quali- 
fied to provide this kind of leadership. I 
can only say to you tonight that I believe 
in the American dream because I have seen 
it come true in my own life. I know some- 
thing of the threat which confronts us and 
I know something of the effort which will be 
needed to meet it. I have seen hate for 
America, not only in the Kremlin, but in 
the eyes of Communists in our own country, 
and on the ugly face of a mob in Caracas. 

I have heard doubts about America ex- 
pressed, not just by Communists, but by 
sincere students and labor leaders in other 
countries searching for the way to a better 
life and wondering if we had lost the way. 
And I have also seen love for America in 
countries throughout the world, in a crowd 
in Chicago, in Bogota, in the heart of Si- 
beria, and in Warsaw—250,000 people on the 
streets on a Sunday afternoon singing, cry- 
ing with tears running down their cheeks 
and shouting “Niech Zyje America’—Long 
live the United States. 

And my fellow Americans, I know that we 
must resist the hate, we must remove the 
doubts, but above all we must be worthy of 
the love and the trust of millions on this 
earth for whom America is the hope of the 
world. 

A hundred years ago, Abraham Lincoln 
was asked during the dark days of the tragic 
War Between the States whether he thought 
God was on his side. His answer was, “My 
concern is not whether God is on our side, 
but whether we are on God’s side.” My 
fellow Americans, may that ever be our 
prayer for our country. And in that spirit, 
with faith in America, with faith in her 
ideals and in her people, I accept your nomi- 
nation for President of the United States. 
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SENATE 


Tvuespay, Auaust 23, 1960 


(Legislative day of Monday, August 22, 
1960) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., on 
the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

O Thou guide of our pilgrim way, 
new mercies each returning day hover 
around us while we pray. We come con- 
fessing that we live too much in the 
shallowness and shabbiness about us and 
that in the rush and clash of busy hours 
too often we forget the heavenly vision 
that lifts our eyes to far horizons. 

Whatever the new day may hold for 
us as it commandeers our strength of 
mind and body and heart, may its ap- 
peals lay hold of our wider sympathies 
and our ability to respond to the needs 
of Thy children, our brethren. 

May the calis of duty and destiny 
assert their imperative claims upon the 
highest it is within us to do and to be. 
We are grateful that in hours of doubt 
and frustration which pounce upon us 
all, faith still stabs our hearts. 

Put upon the lips of those who here 
speak for a free people the promise of a 
brightening future. Send us forth girded 
with Thy might, until by patience, per- 
sistence, and enduring courage we be- 
come sufficient for the tasks that in Thy 
name, and in Thy strength, we must ac- 
complish for the world’s redemption. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Monday, August 22, 1960, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 


REPORT OF HOUSING AND HOME 
FINANCE AGENCY — MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Pursuant to the provisions of Section 
802(a) of the Housing Act of 1954, I 
transmit herewith for the information of 
the Congress the 13th Annual Report of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
covering housing activities for the cal- 
endar year 1959. 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 
THE WHITE House, August 23, 1960. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the following bills of the Sen- 
ate, each with an amendment, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 


S. 2575. An act to provide a health benefits 
program for certain retired employees of the 
Government; and 

S. 2633. An act to amend the Foreign Serv- 
ice Act of 1946, as amended, and for other 
purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 


HR. 5383. An act to amend section 216 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 
to clarify the status of the faculty and ad- 
ministrative staff at the U.S. Merchant Marine 
Academy, to establish suitable personnel pol- 
icies for such personnel, and for other 

OSes; 

H.R. 12341. An act to amend section 8e of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, as 
amended, and as reenacted and amended by 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
of 1937, as amended, so as to provide for the 
extension of the restrictions on imported 
commodities imposed by such section to 
imported shelled walnuts, dates with pits, 
dates with pits removed, and products made 
principally of dates; 

H.R. 12753. An act to amend the Subversive 
Activities Control Act of 1950 so as to require 
the registration of certain additional persons 
disseminating political propaganda within 
the United States as agents of a foreign prin- 
cipal, and for other purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 784. Joint resolution amending 
the act of July 14, 1960, to extend the time 
within which the U.S. Constitution 175th 
Anniversary Commission shall report to 
Congress. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolution 
were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred, as indicated: 


H.R. 5383. An act to amend section 216 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 
to clarify the status of the faculty and ad- 
ministrative staff at the U.S. Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy, to establish suitable person- 
nel policies for such personnel, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce; 

H.R. 12341. An act to amend section 8e of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, as 
amended, and as reenacted and amended by 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
of 1937, as amended, so as to provide for the 
extension of the restrictions on imported 
commodities imposed by such section to im- 
ported shelled walnuts, dates with pits, dates 
with pits removed, and products made princi- 
pally of dates; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry; 

H.R. 12753. An act to amend the Subversive 
Activities Control Act of 1950 so as to re- 
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quire the registration of certain additional 
persons disseminating political propaganda 
within the United States as agents of a for- 
eign principal, and for other purposes; and 
H.J. Res. 784. Joint resolution amending 
the act of July 14, 1960, to extend the time 
within which the U.S. Constitution 176th 
Anniversary Commission shall report to Con- 
gress; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JoHnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs and 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry were authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
be the usual morning hour, and that 
statements in connection therewith be 
limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. DIRKSEN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H.J. Res. 658. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to issue a procla- 
mation in connection with the centennial of 
the birth of Jane Addams, founder and 
leader of Chicago’s Hull House (Rept. No. 
1899). 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 3339. A bill to provide that the Secre- 
tary of the Army shall establish a national 
cemetery in Fort Reno, Okla., on certain 
lands presently under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture (Rept. No. 1902); 
and 

H.R. 12759. An act to amend title V of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1901). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 3844. A bill for the relief of Woody W. 
Hackney of Fort Worth, Tex. (Rept. No. 1904). 

By Mr. GRUENING, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 1670. A bill to provide for the granting 
of mineral rights in certain homestead lands 
in the State of Alaska (Rept. No. 1905). 

By Mr. HART, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, without amendment: 

HJ. Res. 402. Joint resolution granting the 
consent and approval of Congress for the 
States of Virginia and Maryland and the 
District of Columbia to enter into a com- 
pact related to the regulation of mass transit 
in the Washington, D.C., metropolitan area, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1906). 

By Mr. CHURCH, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with an amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 11813. An act to amend the Menom- 
inee Termination Act (Rept. No. 1907). 


REPORT ENTITLED “REPORT ON 
PROCUREMENT” (S. REPT. NO. 
1900) 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Armed Services, 
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pursuant to section 4(a) of Public Law 
86-89, I submit a report entitled “Re- 
port on Procurement,” which I ask may 
be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received and printed, as 
requested by the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. SALTONSTALL] may be authorized to 
file additional views in the report on 
procurement of the Committee on Armed 
Services, made pursuant to Public Law 
86-89. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 


REPORT ENTITLED “WASHING- 
TON METROPOLITAN PROBLEMS: 
PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS” (S. 
REPT. NO. 1903) 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I submit 
the concluding report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Washington Metropolitan 
Problems, adopted by the committee at 
its final meeting on August 23. This 
brings to a close the work of the com- 
mittee, established by House Concurrent 
Resolution 172, as amended. 

I take great satisfaction, on behalf of 
my colleagues on the committee, in 
noting the enactment by this Con- 
gress of three important pieces of 
legislation affecting the development 
of the Washington metropolitan area. 
In addition to this substantial ac- 
complishment, the committee has 
published 28 reports and documents, the 
findings and recommendations of which 
point to further action. These com- 
mittee publications, together with ex- 
tensive pubic hearings on metropolitan 
problems, have generated a substantial 
activity by local governments in the 
Washington area, including important 
steps by the District of Columbia Com- 
missioners, and thus set in motion ef- 
forts to deal with local matters at the 
appropriate level. The recommenda- 
tions of the committee, therefore, con- 
centrate upon the interest and respon- 
sibilities of the Federal Government for 
working to insure the orderly develop- 
ment of the metropolitan area. 

The committee’s work has obliged it 
to consider many emerging problems of 
Federal interest that are arising from 
the vast growth of urban and metropoli- 
tan areas. I believe its work will be 
found of value by other committees of 
the Congress that are now considering 
these problems. 

Mr. President, I ask that the report 
be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received and printed, as 
requested by the Senator from Nevada. 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Joint Select Committee on the 
Disposition of Papers in the Executive 
Departments, to which was referred for 
examination and recommendation a list 
of records transmitted to the Senate by 
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the Administrator of General Services 
that appeared to have no permanent 
value or historical interest, submitted a 
report thereon, pursuant to law. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry: 

Carl J. Stephens, of Iowa, to be a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

By Mr. CARROLL, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Harold R. Tyler, Jr., of New York, to be 
Assistant Attorney General. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S. 3876. A bill for the relief of Chieh-Hsia 
Mao and his wife, Rose Tung-Pei Mao; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

S. 3877. A bill to amend title 23 of the 
United States Code in order to provide more 
effective coordination between highway 
planning and other types of community and 
land-use planning; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. ALLOTT: 
8.3878. A bill for the relief of Margaret 


Jean Dauel; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mrs. SMITH: 


8.3879. A bill for the relief of Marie Mc- 
Pherson Eighmey; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota (for 
himself and Mr. Jackson) : 

S.J. Res. 220, Joint resolution establishing 
a George Washington Carver Centennial 
Commission; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1960—AMENDMENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H.R. 12580) to extend 
and improve coverage under the Federal 
old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance system and to remove hardships 
and inequities, improve the financing of 
the trust funds, and provide disability 
benefits to additional individuals under 
such system; to provide grants to States 
for medical care for aged individuals of 
low income; to amend the public assist- 
ance and maternal and child welfare 
provisions of the Social Security Act; to 
improve the unemployment compensa- 
tion provisions of such act; and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


NOTICE OF RESCHEDULING OF 
HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
ARTHUR S. LANE TO BE U.S. DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE, DISTRICT OF NEW 
JERSEY 
Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 

behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
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ciary, I desire to announce that the pub- 
lic hearing originally scheduled on the 
nomination of Arthur S. Lane, of New 
Jersey, to be U.S. district judge, district 
of New Jersey, vice Phillip Forman, ele- 
vated, for 10:30 a.m., Friday, August 26, 
1960, has been rescheduled for 10:30 
a.m., Wednesday, August 24, 1960, in 
room 2228, New Senate Office Building. 

At the indicated time and place all 
persons interested in the nomination 
may make such representations as are 
pertinent. The subcommittee consists of 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Jounston], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hruska], and myself, as chairman. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Excerpts from address delivered by him 
over Radio Liberty. 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

Article entitled “A Senator Says— Let's 
Abolish Our $1,000-a-Minute Farm Sur- 
plus,“ written by Senator Munpr and pub- 
lished in Mechanix magazine for September 
1960, 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia: 

Statement by him on the Social Security 
Amendments of 1960. 


THE ANDERSON-KENNEDY AMEND- 
MENT TO PROVIDE MEDICAL IN- 
SURANCE FOR THE AGED 


Mr.DODD. Mr. President. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Connecticut may proceed 
for an additional 3 minutes, in connec- 
tion with the subject he wishes to dis- 
cuss. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the majority 
leader. 

Mr. President, on June 30, 1960, I 
spoke on the floor of the Senate in sup- 
port of the McNamara bill which pro- 
vided a program of medical care for the 
aged under the social security system, 
along the lines popularized by Repre- 
sentative AmE Foranp, of Rhode Island. 
Since that time those who favor the so- 
cial security approach have united in 
support of the Anderson-Kennedy 
amendment to the social security bill 
adopted by the Finance Committee. 

Senator KENNEDY, Senator McNamara, 
and Senator HUMPHREY, each of whom 
had introduced medical bills, have joined 
as cosponsors of the Anderson proposal. 

I speak today in support of that 
amendment, not only because it is es- 
sential that all advocates of an adequate 
Government medical program for the 
aged join forces in support of one meas- 
ure, but also because the Anderson-Ken- 
nedy amendment is an excellent meas- 
ure which would provide comprehensive 
medical care for our aged and would 
establish for all time the principle that 
medical insurance should be an integral 
part of our social security system. 
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My support of the Anderson-Kennedy 
amendment is based upon four premises: 

First, 8 out of 10 of our aged are the 
victims of chronic illnesses of one type 
or another, illnesses which require longer 
periods of hospitalization and care than 
those of younger people; 

Second. The average aged person 
must meet these heavy medical costs on 
an income that is a bare subsistence 
level. 

Third. It is impossible for the average 
aged person to purchase adequate medi- 
cal insurance from private sources, be- 
cause the cost of comprehensive private 
insurance is almost as prohibitive as the 
cost of medical care itself; 

Fourth. The only agency with the 
capacity to properly deal with this huge 
problem is the U.S. Government, and 
the most effective and fiscally sound 
Government approach is the adding of 
medical insurance for the aged to the 
present social security system. 

The Anderson-Kennedy amendment 
would provide excellent medical coverage 
for 9 million people aged 68 and over, 
and all those who will come after them. 
While I regret that this bill does not 
cover persons between the ages of 65 and 
68, and that it requires the person 
covered to pay the first $75 of hospital 
expenses, I am very much satisfied that 
in other respects it provides superior 
coverage to the other major bills that 
previously have been introduced. 

The Anderson-Kennedy amendment 
provides for 120 days of hospitalization, 
240 days of nursing home care, or 365 
days of home health services. It also 
provides for such diagnostic services as 
X-rays and laboratory tests. It should 
be remembered also that the committee 
bill itself has provision, which will not 
be changed by the Anderson-Kennedy 
amendment, for medical assistance, in 
cooperation with the States, for 3.5 mil- 
lion people who are on public assistance 
or who are medically indigent. 

Therefore, this is not a half measure 
or a mere foot-in-the-door. Itis a great 
landmark in progressive legislation; and 
if it can be passed, it will be the most 
memorable achievement of this Congress. 

When Representative Foranp first be- 
gan making the fight for hospitalization 
benefits as a part of social security, the 
principal alternative to his proposal was 
that of doing nothing; and that choice 
prevailed for a number of years. It isa 
measure of the success of the Forand pro- 
posal that each of the three alternatives 
now before us involves a rival program 
of Government action. 

It is no longer maintained by the 
President, or by either party, or by any 
committee of Congress that the problem 
of medical care for our aged can be met 
without a Government program of some 
kind. So the issue is not now between a 
Government solution or no solution at all. 
It is not between a Government solution 
and a private solution. The issue before 
us is which of three competing proposals 
of Government action we shall adopt. 

The first is the Anderson-Kennedy 
amendment, which I support and which 
I have described. 

The second is the committee bill, which 
was adopted under the leadership of our 
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distinguished and able colleague from 
Oklahoma [Mr. KERR]. 

The third is the proposal of the able 
and respected Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits]. 

I believe that the committee bill is a 
progressive step forward, as far as it 
goes; but I cannot accept it as the entire 
answer. To do so would be to ignore the 
medical needs of three-fourths of our 
aged people who are not covered, most of 
whom cannot meet the costs of major 
illness. 

And while I welcome the improved 
benefits which the Kerr proposal rep- 
resents, I do not regard this form of 
assistance as a satisfactory answer even 
for the minority of aged covered by it. 
Its beneficiaries must be paupers who 
submit to a pauper’s oath. The kind and 
amount of aid they will receive, if any, 
is to be determined by individual States, 
only 16 of which presently have public 
assistance programs that provide direct 
payments for all basic elements of medi- 
cal care. So I regard the committee pro- 
posal as only a partial solution to the 
problems of the indigent, and no solution 
at all to the medical problem of the 
average aged person in this country. 

The third alternative is the Javits 
amendment, which has the approval of 
Vice President Nrxon. The Javits 
amendment would offer aged people three 
options: coverage for short-term illness, 
coverage for long-term illness, or partial 
assistance in purchasing private insur- 
ance. 

I will oppose the Javits amendment for 
the following reasons: 

It excludes aged persons whose in- 
come is above certain modest levels, thus 
preventing the achievement of a uni- 
versal program which treats all Amer- 
icans uniformly; 

It would be dependent for success or 
failure upon the action or inaction of 50 
States; 

It would place upon the States a large 
financial burden, which would in time 
amount to billions of dollars annually, 
a burden which they are unwilling and, 
in many cases, unable to assume; 

It is at bottom a continuation of the 
“dole” or “handout” philosophy financed 
basically through general taxation by 
National and State Governments, rather 
than an insurance system, as proposed 
by Senator ANDERSON, which allows the 
individual to contribute for a lifetime 
for benefits to which he would be fully 
entitled in his years of retirement; 

It provides for a deductible payment 
by the aged person of $250 each year, plus 
20 percent of all his hospital expenses 
under the long-term illness option, in 
addition to the annual payment of an 
enrollment fee, thus providing inade- 
quate protection for people living on sub- 
sistence incomes, and endangering pub- 
lic confidence in the program. 

I suggest that a bill which has so many 
options, which is subject to the approval 
or nonapproval of each of the 50 States, 
which will have 50 different systems of 
administration, which requires enroll- 
ment fees and has large deductible fea- 
tures, which excludes millions of our 
aged from its coverage, which is financed 
according to a variety of formulas, de- 
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pending upon the income of the State 
involved, and which imposes a burden, 
that would soon grow to several billion 
dollars annually, upon the general rev- 
enues of our National and State Govern- 
ments, is too complicated, too contradic- 
tory, too vague, too chaotic, too inade- 
quate to achieve or to retain the degree 
of public confidence which any program 
of this kind must enjoy if it is to succeed. 

The Anderson-Kennedy amendment 
is superior to the alternative proposals. 
It provides more benefits for more people. 
It provides a fiscally sound method of 
paying for these benefits. It will in time 
remove the “dole” element, which today 
is the outstanding feature of private and 
public medical aid to the aged, a feature 
which will be frozen in permanently 
either by the committee bill or by the 
Javits proposal. 

The Anderson-Kennedy amendment 
provides the most workable, efficient, and 
uniform system of administration at the 
least cost per medical dollar. It envis- 
ages no strain on National or State 
budgets. It does not divide the Ameri- 
can people into groups according to their 
income, and it does not require means 
tests, financial investigations, or other 
humiliations. And it recognizes medical 
insurance as an essential and logical part 
of any system of social security. 

At one stroke, through the passage of 
the Anderson-Kennedy amendment, we 
can enable the American people to pro- 
vide for themselves a full measure of se- 
curity in their old age. We can remove 
from the old the burden of medical ex- 
pense or the tragedy of going without 
adequate medical care. We can remove 
from the young the future prospect of 
becoming a burden upon their relatives 
and their communities when they are 
aged and helpless. We can lift from the 
backs of our communities, our hospitals, 
and our private welfare agencies the 
crushing expense of charity medical 
treatment. 

I am convinced that the majority of 
the American people want us to take this 
great step forward. It is my earnest 
hope that the Senate will adopt the 
Anderson-Kennedy amendment. 


ELDERLY COUPLE IN ILL HEALTH 
URGENTLY NEED MEDICAL AS- 
SISTANCE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, re- 
cently an elderly couple in ill health and 
with a modest income wrote to me and 
told me of their plight, and pleaded for 
the assistance of those of us whose duty 
it is to make laws to help them. Their 
words speak for themselves, Mr. Presi- 
dent; and I ask unanimous consent that 
their letter be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

Dear FRIEND: Ever since my husband re- 
tired in 1955, it has been very hard to get 
along on $157.50 per month, figuring gas, 
lights, fuel, water, and, of course, food. This 
leaves nothing for clothes or medical care. 

My husband has hardening of the arteries 
and I have high blood pressure, Otherwise, 
we look good, people tell us, considering we 
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are both 70 years old. But we would be much 
better if we didn’t have to worry all the time 
like so many thousands of others do who 
are in the same boat. 

Don't you feel, Mr. P., that the majority of 
older folks are entitled to a break? Which 
side, if any, is going to help the older people? 
Please won’t all you men in Congress do your 
best for us all? God knows we all need help. 
It would be greatly appreciated and a real 
Godsend. Please do what you can before it 
is too late for us all. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, as 
their letter states, the income of this 
couple is $157.50 a month, and in their 
letter they show how very difficult it is 
for them to get along on that budget and 
to provide for the serious health prob- 
lems each of them has, The husband 
has hardening of the arteries, and the 
wife has high blood pressure, and they 
have the expenses and problems which 
go with illness. 

Mr. President, ever since the middle of 
May, I have been placing into the Recorp 
such letters, which tell of the personal, 
human problems to which the Senate 
is finally addressing itself today. Today 
the Senate will make its decision in re- 
gard to how it will provide for our elderly 
people. 

Mr. President, if there has been one 
consistent note running through these 
letters, it has been a steady plea for the 
dignity of enjoying medical assistance as 
a matter of right, not as a matter of a 
handout or as a matter of charity from 
a providential Federal Government or a 
providential State. Our people want 
benefits which they have earned by their 
own contributions made over a lifetime 
out of their own wages and salaries, and 
coming to them as a matter of right, a 
right they had earned. 

As the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp] said so eloquently in the remarks 
he concluded a moment ago, the Ander- 
son-Kennedy amendment provides for 
exactly the opportunity to receive such 
assistance as a matter of right. Other 
proposals before the Senate have their 
merits, and would do part of the job. 
But, Mr. President, the most efficient and 
the most responsible way to handle this 
very serious and difficult problem which 
confronts our elderly people is through 
the social security system. 

It is also the way that will unquestion- 
ably permit us to achieve a comprehen- 
sive system of medical assistance more 
rapidly than in any other manner. 

Last Saturday I engaged in a colloquy 
with the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], author of the 
amendment, and in the course of the col- 
loquy we discussed the manner in which 
the social security system had developed. 
I asked him at that time how long it 
would have taken the Congress to develop 
a system of comprehensive pensions for 
elderly people if we had not relied on so- 
cial security, social insurance, the payroll 
tax system; and the Senator from New 
Mexico answered—and it seems to me his 
answer is completely irrefutable—that 
it would have taken a long time, and per- 
haps it would never have occurred. We 
would not have been able to solve this 
problem as comprehensively as we have 
for those who receive social security 
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if we had had to rely upon general ap- 
propriations and general taxation to 
achieve it. 

Mr. President, I earnestly hope the ef- 
forts I have been making since the 
middle of May to call the attention of 
our colleagues to the plight of elderly 
citizens in Wisconsin who are suffering 
from ill health and who need assistance 
will bear fruition. I hope the issue will 
be determined about 6 o'clock tonight, 
when we vote on the Anderson-Kennedy 
amendment. I fervently hope it will be 
adopted. 


OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN II 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it is with 
a sense of personal loss and personal 
grief that I bring to the Senate the news 
of the passing of Oscar Hammerstein II, 
one of the great musical figures of our 
times, one of the most beloved citizens of 
my home city of New York, a man who 
graced the American theater and Ameri- 
can composition as lyricist in an unpar- 
alleled way. 

It is probably not as well known as it 
should be that Oscar Hammerstein 
worked not only with Dick Rodgers in 
the famous Rodgers-Hammerstein part- 
nership, a partnership as famous and as 
productive in terms of music in our coun- 
try as the famous partnership of Gilbert 
and Sullivan, but he also worked with 
Rudolph Friml, Sigmund Romberg, 
Jerome Kern, Vincent Youmans, and 
George Gershwin—certainly among the 
greatest names in our folk theater. 

The first time Oscar Hammerstein 
teamed up with Richard Rodgers was in 
1943, and in their first effort together 
they were responsible for the American 
historical hit “Oklahoma.” They had 
worked together in the last 18 years. Mr. 
Hammerstein died at 65; and, as is al- 
ways true when a great artist makes a 
public appearance, he plays excerpts 
from the songs that he wrote. Perhaps 
today, Mr. President, the Members of the 
Senate might, in their own minds, run 
over the tunes and the words as I repeat 
these titles of great songs, a description 
which is true of them, so well known and 
so inherent in American life have they 
become. 

Mr. President, he wrote the lyrics for 
“OY Man River“; “The Last Time I Saw 
Paris’; “When I Grow Too Old To 
Dream”; “Only Make Believe.” 

With Dick Rodgers he wrote the lyrics 
for, “Oh, What A Beautiful Morning”; 
“People Will Say We're In Love“; Some 
Enchanted Evening”; “Younger Than 
Springtime.” 

Mr. President, few of our composers 
have been responsible for the richness 
and the beauty which Oscar Hammer- 
stein helped to bring, not only to Broad- 
way, but to the country and the world, 
for I think we all know that these com- 
positions are deathless in terms not only 
of our own country, but to people 
throughout the world. 

Let us remember, too, that as recently 
as 1960 Rodgers and Hammerstein put 
on “The Sound of Music.” Few will for- 
get the poster advertising the play, with 
Mary Martin, Dick Rodgers, and Oscar 
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Hammerstein arm in arm, looking like 
the most lighthearted trio that mankind 
ever knew. 

It is said of Oscar Hammerstein that 
Cole Porter, himself a great composer, 
was once asked to interpret the most 
profound change in the musical theater 
in recent years. He replied, “Rodgers 
and Hammerstein.” 

Mr. President, this is a great loss to 
the artistic, theatrical, and musical life 
of our country. As is so true of men 
who have a tremendously creative qual- 
ity, Oscar Hammerstein was also inter- 
ested in a better organization of the 
world. Whatever might be one’s views 
as to the particular ideas he espoused, 
he was sincerely devoted to some effort 
to develop international government in 
the world, and gave it an enormous 
amount of his time and talent. Indeed, 
some of his friends thought he gave al- 
together more effort than he had a right 
to give, considering the output which 
he gave of himself in terms of the crea- 
tivity of his work. 

Mr. President, I speak all these things 
with great feeling because he was a man 
I knew personally and intimately and 
well. He visited at my home, and my 
wife and I visited at his home. He will 
leave a memory which will live with me 
always of the gracious, the beautiful, 
the creative. 

Mr. President, as our hearts go out to- 
day to Mrs. Hammerstein and the Ham- 
merstein family upon this loss, not only 
to them, but to the whole world, our 
hearts must also go out to Dick Rodgers, 
his constant friend, companion, and 
partner in work, and also his friend in 
real life, as the saying goes, to whom 
this will be a very great blow. 

We cannot hope that words will as- 
suage the pain in the heart of so great 
an artist as Dick Rodgers. We can only 
hope that the knowledge that he is so 
beloved and so admired and respected 
by so many millions will comfort him in 
this very trying hour. £ 

So, Mr. President, we close a magnifi- 
cent chapter in the life of our theater 
and in the life of American musical pro- 
duction with the passing of Oscar Ham- 
merstein II. That rich and wonderful 
heritage will go down through the ages 
in the work which he has given us, some 
of which I have described, and will be a 
constant inspiration and example to all 
artists who can truly follow in his great 
footsteps. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I wish 
to join my distinguished colleague from 
New York in paying tribute to Mr. Ham- 
merstein. He has put the matter so ably 
that there is very little I can add. 

Oscar Hammerstein is a man who has 
brought pleasure and delight to millions 
of people. His entire life was devoted to 
improving the lot of others. Almost no 
one who has visited the great city of 
New York has failed to come away in a 
better frame of mind, singing to himself 
one of Mr. Hammerstein’s rich lyrical 
offerings. It is a rare event when any 
one person can make such a significant 
contribution to the life of his times. Mr. 
Hammerstein’s gifts will be sadly missed 
not only by his family and close friends 
but also by lovers of song the world over. 
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To all of his family we of New York 
offer our deepest sympathy. To those 
others who have enjoyed his ever bright, 
ever gay lyrics, one lasting consolation 
will survive in the immortal life of Mr. 
Hammerstein’s works. 

Mr. President, I now desire to speak 
on another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bonprix in the chair) the Senator from 
New York has the floor. 


STUDY OF POWERS TRIAL 
CALLED FOR 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
trial of U-2 Pilot Francis Gary Powers 
has attracted the attention of this coun- 
try and of the rest of the world. The 
virtually unanimous verdict of Ameri- 
cans is that the Soviet Union used the 
Powers trial for purely propaganda pur- 
poses. The final sentence of 10 years’ 
detention for the unfortunate young flier 
was unquestionably foreordained by 
Soviet politicians. 

In view of the importance of the trial 
and in view of the fact that every U.S. 
flier who goes anywhere near the borders 
of the Soviet Union seems to be running 
‘the risks of a similar rigged ordeal, I 
believe it would be a wise and construc- 
tive move on the part of the State De- 
partment to issue a verbatim text of the 
trial, in English, with comment and 
analysis. I have written Secretary of 
State Herter already to inquire whether 
such a release would be possible. The 
trial itself has passed into the annals of 
Soviet bombast, but the full meaning of 
it deserves careful study by experts in 
Soviet affairs. 

By American standards, the trial was 
a travesty of justice. The judges—for 
there was no jury—met only to deter- 
mine the severity of Powers’ sentence. 
Powers’ indictment was drawn up at least 
6 weeks ago. The date of trial was set 
a month ago. But Powers was not al- 
lowed an attorney for his defense until 
all these arrangements had been made. 
Even then he could not call witnesses in 
his own defense. 

There can be no question that the trial 
was, as the New York Times so aptly 
pointed out, a political rather than a 
personal show. Propaganda, not justice, 
was the motivation for it. In the eyes of 
Soviet officialdom, it was the United 
States, not Francis Powers, which was to 
be on trial. 

That the Communists do not appear 
to have gotten as much propaganda 
mileage out of the flamboyantly staged 
affair as they had apparently hoped 
must be attributed to the growing so- 
phistication and perception of the free 
world countries. Certainly the Rus- 
sians did all they could to squeeze the 
last bitter drop of publicity from the 
affair. 

In view of all that might be learned 
from a close study of the trial, I believe 
the State Department would be doing a 
wise thing in sharing at least part of 
their own experienced analysis of this 
important political phenomenon with 
interested people the world over. The 
publication of this material in a readily 
accessible form would be a very useful 
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cold war document. It would be inform- 
ative to the general public; and it 
would be invaluable to Soviet specialists. 

The State Department should not, of 
course, be asked to make public any ma- 
terial which would in any way prejudice 
the best interests of this country. But 
surely much that is unclassified could 
be included in such a report to reveal 
the full political and judicial implica- 
tions of this latest Soviet propaganda 
play. 

Mr. President, it has long been clear 
that the more information we and the 
public at large have on the workings of 
Communist minds and the bases of 
Communist action, the better we shall 
be able to counteract the nefarious 
moves of their policy. The Vice Presi- 
dent has already revealed the impor- 
tance he attaches to a careful study of 
communism by the position paper he 
released last week on the subject. 

Mr. President, we need to continue 
this kind of thorough research into 
what makes the Communists tick. A 
verbatim text of the trial, in English, 
with commentary by Soviet experts 
within the State Department, would be 
invaluable to all serious students of 
communism, and an interesting docu- 
ment for informed people in all coun- 
tries. I hope the State Department will 
give every consideration to the possi- 
bility of making such a document 
available. 


PROPOSED CITATION FOR CON- 
TEMPT OF CONGRESS BY HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES OF OFFI- 
CIALS OF THE PORT OF NEW YORK 
AUTHORITY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, in a 
telegraphic message of historic signifi- 
cance, Governor Rockefeller and former 
Governors Harriman, Dewey, and Leh- 
man, of the State of New York, yesterday 
appealed to all Members of the House of 
Representatives to reject any request for 
contempt citations against members of 
the Port of New York Authority. 

This message emphasized that the pro- 
posed House citation would mark the 
first time in the history of the United 
States that the Congress ever voted to 
instigate criminal prosecution for con- 
tempt against State officials serving a 
State agency in a matter that concerns 
the proper exercise of their official State 
duties. 

The message also recounts the efforts 
which have been made by the authorities 
in New York and New Jersey, including 
Governor Rockefeller and Governor 
Meyner, to resolve any jurisdictional 
clash between the Congress and the port 
authority without the necessity for con- 
tempt action, 

Mr. President, while it of course would 
not be appropriate for a Member of the 
Senate to endeavor to tell Members of 
the coordinate branch what they ought 
to do under these circumstances, it seems 
to me it would be a matter of grave con- 
cern for any congressional committee, in 
the purported pursuit of its own interests, 
to overrun the legitimate rights of State 
agencies. I cannot escape the impres- 
sion that with a greater degree of coop- 
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eration this very unhappy situation could 
have been avoided, 

In any event, it should be made clear 
today that whatever action the other 
body may choose to take on this sitva- 
tion, it does not necessarily reflect the 
sentiment and the views of this body on 
the basic issues which have been raised. 
Each of the Houses of Congress is, of 
course, the judge of its own proceedings, 

I would not want anything that I say 
today to be construed as an effort to 
influence the other body. At the same 
time, it should be abundantly clear that 
this body also enjoys its independent 
prerogatives, and that any citation 
which might be voted in the House of 
Representatives is a citation of that body 
and not of the whole Congress. 

For some time I have had a bill pend- 
ing (S. 1515) which would make it pos- 
sible for the committees of the Senate 
and House to invoke the aid of the courts 
in determining the relevancy and privi- 
lege of testimony without the necessity 
of subjecting the witness or witnesses 
involved to any criminal contempt ac- 
tion. This bill would also serve to 
greatly expedite the procedure under 
which such legal questions could be de- 
termined in our judicial tribunals. In 
my mind it would be far more satisfac- 
tory if the energies of Congress for the 
brief time necessary to complete action 
on this measure were devoted to that 
objective, rather than to bringing to a 
head a threatened criminal prosecution 
of respected and dedicated State officials, 

The objections which New York and 
New Jersey, with the support of inter- 
ested agencies and newspapers through- 
out the country, have raised to the juris- 
diction of the House committee are con- 
stitutional and legal objections of a kind 
that should be settled in civil proceed- 
ing and not by a grand jury indictment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the message sent by the New 
York Governors be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Avuausr 22, 1960. 

We join together in our respective capac- 
ities as Governor of the State of New York 
and as his immediate predecessors in that 
great State office to express Our concern over 
the recommendation to be made to the House 
of Representatives tomorrow that the House 
cite three respected officers of this State and 
the State of New Jersey for contempt of Con- 
gress. One of these officers is serving our 
State, on successive appointments. by Gov- 
ernor Dewey and Governor Harriman, as the 
nonsalaried chairman of the Port of New 
York Authority. 

To the best of our information and belief 
such precipitate and unhappy action would 
mark the first time in the history of the 
United States that the Congress ever voted to 
instigate criminal prosecution for contempt 
against State officers serving a State agency 
in a matter that concerns the proper exercise 
of their official State duties. What is more 
they will have been cited for carrying out 
the express and written instructions of the 
Governors of New York and New Jersey, 
based on the conclusion of the two Gover- 
nors that “the furnishing of the internal 
records now requested, in the opinion of 
(the Governors) legal advisers, would rep- 
resent a serious infringement of the rights 
of the States under the Constitution and 
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could constitute a dangerous precedent as 
recognition of Federal authority in an area 
of State responsibility.” 

Prior to the issuance of these instructions 
the three officers had made available to the 
Congress great volumes of materials amply 
sufficient to supply all the information with 
which the Congress could have any proper 
concern in the pursuance of its legislative 
functions. 

Since last April the Governors of New York 
and New Jersey, as well as many former 
Governors, had asked to be heard in opposi- 
tion to the bill introduced by Congressman 
EMANUEL CELLER (H.J. Res. 615), which would 
require that all future projects of our port 
agency here in New York be conditioned 
upon the approval of the Congress and the 
President of the United States, and which 
would provide also for a continuous right of 
inspection, review, and approval by the 
Congress of all books, records, and papers 
of the port authority. The hearings on this 
bill have been repeatedly and now indefi- 
nitely adjourned by Congressman CELLER 
with the result that both the two Governors 
and former Governors of New York and New 
Jersey have been denied any opportunity to 
be heard in opposition to this destructive 
legislation. 

Furthermore, the appeal of Governor 
Rockefeller and Governor Meyner to be heard 
by Mr. CELLER’s committee before any action 
was taken by his committee on the contempt 
citations was also rejected by Congressman 
CELLER 


We are therefore faced with an assertion 
of Federal power to control State and munici- 
pal agencies which would wrench our system 
of Government from its established founda- 
tions. As Governor Rockefeller and Gov- 
ernor Meyner put it in their joint directives 
of June 25, 1960, to the port authority “the 
subpena at issue appeared to us and our 
legal advisers to constitute a novel intrusion 
by the Federal Government into areas re- 
served by the Constitution to our respective 
States and to constitute a precedent which 
could subject various agencies of State gov- 
ernment throughout the Nation to be simi- 
larly answerable to Federal authority. 

There has thus been precipitated a clash 
between the Congress on the one hand and 
the constitutional rights of the people of the 
States to administer their own governments 
on the other, which can and should be 
avoided. We respectfully request you sup- 
port our position. 

NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER. 
W. AVERELL HARRIMAN. 
THOMAS DEWEY. 
HERBERT H. LEHMAN. 


THE NATION’S NEWSPAPERS CALL 
FOR ACTION ON NOMINATIONS 
OF BICKS AND KINTNER 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, edi- 
torial indignation all across the Nation 
is being expressed over the Senate delay 
in confirming the nomination of Robert 
A. Bicks as head of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s Antitrust Division and Earl W. 
Kintner to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. The transparency of the obstruc- 
tionism being practiced by the majority 
party in the Senate is underscored by 
the strong backing these men have re- 
ceived from objective observers. 

It is doubtful whether two more quali- 
fied nominations for these posts have 
ever been submitted to the Senate. The 
vigor and success with which each man 
has carried out his duties will long serve 
as an inspiration and example to all who 
serve in these important positions. By 
their dedicated work in their jobs they 
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have brought new life and importance 
to the work of the Antitrust Division and 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

They have provided effective protec- 
tion for those who need it most and in 
keeping with our traditional concepts of 
justice and fairplay. To delay their 
confirmation any longer is not in fur- 
therance of the best interests of the 
American people. An article in the Wall 
Street Journal of August 22 points up 
the splendid record made by Mr. Bicks 
and Mr. Kintner. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed at this point in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 22, 1960] 


THE TRUSTBUSTERS—MEsSRS. BICKS AND KINT- 
NER SET A FAST PROSECUTION PACE 


(By William Beecher) 


WaAsHINGTON.—1If the Democrats take over 
the Government’s executive branch next 
January, they may have a hard time match- 
ing the record of the current Republican 
regime at an old Democratic specialty— 
trustbusting. 

Or if a Nixon administration comes to 
power instead, its antitrust police work may 
quite conceivably prove no more energetic 
than that of the dying Eisenhower regime. 

For this administration is drawing to a 
close with the most vigorous trustbusters of 
recent times performing in the Government's 
two key antitrust enforcement posts. They 
are Robert A. Bicks, head of the Justice De- 
partment’s Antitrust Division, and Earl W. 
Kintner, Chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission, whose job calls for attacking 
monopoly and deceptive business practices. 

The coming change of administrations, 
even if one Republican President is succeeded 
by another, could mean the departure from 
office of Mr. Bicks or Mr. Kintner or both. 
And because their personal infiuence in anti- 
trust policy has been so great, their going 
could bring a slackening in trustbusting 
vigor. 

No matter who wins the election, Mr. 
Bicks will turn in his resignation to the in- 
coming President as is customary with top 
officials in executive agencies. Even a vic- 
tory by RicHarp M. Nrxon would not assure 
though it would enhance—his chances of 
staying on. The Attorney General often is 
allowed to handpick his antitrust chief. 
Only if William P. Rogers continues in his 
current post, is Mr. Bicks expected to re- 
main where he is. And Mr. Rogers’ staying 
on is far from certain, 


TERM EXPIRES SOON 


Mr. Kintner's case is quite different; his 
term of office expires next month. The Sen- 
ate has it within its power during the spe- 
cial session to extend the FTC boss a 7-year 
job contract. But a move of this sort would 
require unusual nonpartisanship by the 
Democratic-controlled upper House, since 
confirmation of Mr. Kintner would assure 
8-to-2 Republican domination of FTC until 
well into 1962, regardless of who wins in 
November. 

But even confirmation of Mr. Kintner to 
another hitch at FTC would not necessarily 
keep him in the top spot, since confirmation 
would merely be as a member of the Com- 
mission, not as chief. The new President 
would have the right of naming a chairman. 

The trustbusting vigor shown under the 
Eisenhower regime is, of course, much more 
than a reflection of the personality, char- 
acter, and beliefs of Messrs. Bicks and 
Kintner. 

It was only in 1950 that Congress strength- 
ened the antimerger provisions of the Clay- 
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ton antitrust law—a change that, reinforced 
by later court interpretations, gave the trust- 
busters an important new legal weapon. All 
along, the Eisenhower administration has 
been eager to shed any appearance of favorit- 
ism to big business—acting largely on its 
own. But it’s been prodded toward vigorous 
antitrust enforcement, too, by pressures from 
the Democratic Congress. 

But the zeal of the two incumbent trust- 
busters has certainly produced new heights 
in this administration's antitrust enforce- 
ment record. While some onlookers have 
expressed surprise that two such hard-hitting 
antitrusters should rise from Republican 
ranks during a Republican administration, 
Messrs. Bicks and Kintner have a ready 
answer for this puzzlement. Independently, 
they argue there is nothing incompatible 
between a conservative’s regard for a free 
enterprise system and his insistence that 
such freedom be protected by fair competi- 
tion in the marketplace. In fact, the one 
cannot survive without the other, they 
maintain. 

Both men are ambitious and aggressive, 
with keen analytical minds. Both have 
piled up impressive records during only 
about a year for each as head man in his 
respective shop. But there the parallel ends. 

Mr. Bicks is the son of two New York 
lawyers, was educated at Yale College and 
Yale Law School and moved into Govern- 
ment service in 1953 as executive secretary 
of former Attorney General Herbert Brown- 
ell's national committee to study antitrust 
laws. 

Mr. Kintner was born on a tenant farm in 
Indiana. His father died at an early age, 
leaving Earl’s mother as sole support for 
four youngsters. During the depression of 
the thirties she sold patent medicines door 
to door at one time, and at another was a 
cook for a road construction crew. Mr. 
Kintner worked his way through DePauw 
University and earned his law degree at the 
University of Indiana. He started at FTC in 
1948 as a trial attorney. 


ACTIVE AGENCY 


Since he was elevated by President Eisen- 
hower in June 1959 from general counsel of 
FTC to Commission Chairman, Mr. Kintner 
has transformed the small agency into one 
of the most active in Government. The 
nomination was to an unexpired term run- 
ning out September 26, 1960—giving him 
only 15 months at the helm. Under his 
hand the Trade Commission has smashed 
all previous enforcement records. 

FTC’s rising enforcement score includes 
plenty of actions of genuine significance. 
Last fiscal year the Commission challenged 
the merger of Union Bag & Paper Corp. and 
Camp Manufacturing Co., and that of Simp- 
son Timber Co. and M. & M. Woodworking 
Co., as well as assorted acquisitions by Crane 
Co., Permanente Cement Co., and Conti- 
nental Baking Co. In the new fiscal year, 
only about 6 weeks old, FTC has already 
brought out complaints against acquisitions 
of other companies by Hooker Chemical 
Corp., Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Corp., and Kaiser Steel Corp., among others. 

The Justice Department’s Antitrust Di- 
vision has been no less active under Bicks. 

He was just crowding 32 years of age 
when appointed in April 1959 as acting 
head of the trustbusting corps. Of 95 cases 
filed during his stewardship, a remarkable 
won-lost record has been compiled: 24 wins, 
9 partial victories (pleas or consent decrees 
entered into by fewer than all defendants), 
and only 1 loss. The rest are pending in 
various stages of litigation. During the 
past fiscal year, the antitrust division filed 
More cases—85—than in any year since 
Thurmond Arnold's peak activity in 1942. 

Should both these men leave public serv- 
ice, Mr. Bicks has indicated he would like 
to practice law in New York, Mr. Kintner, in 
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Washington. Not a few Government attor- 
neys of the next administration might well 
suffer nightmares over the prospect of fac- 
ing either of these legal Goliaths in court- 
room combat. 


TRANSPORT OF 250 EAST AFRICAN 
SCHOLARSHIP STUDENTS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, it 
will be recalled that on last Wednesday, 
August 17, the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scotr] made serious 
charges in the Senate concerning the 
role of the distinguished junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] in 
connection with the efforts of the 
African-American Students Foundation 
to obtain approximately $100,000 to 
transport 250 East African scholarship 
students to the United States. In the 
discussion which followed, questions 
also arose concerning the role of the 
Department of State in this affair. 

The following day, August 18, as 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I addressed a letter to the 
Secretary of State asking 13 specific 
questions and also requesting a copy 
of each letter, memorandum of conver- 
sation, or any other document in the 
possession of the Department relating 
to this subject. I requested a reply not 
later than Monday, August 22. That 
reply was delivered to the offices of the 
Foreign Relations Committee at approx- 
imately 9:20 last evening. I ask unani- 
mous consent that my letter to the Sec- 
retary and the Department’s reply, 
which is signed by Assistant Secretary 
William B. Macomber, Jr., be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Aucust 18, 1960. 
Hon. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, SECRETARY: I wish to draw your 
close and urgent attention to an issue dis- 
cussed on the floor of the Senate last eve- 
ning. It relates to the efforts of the African- 
American Student Foundation to obtain ap- 
proximately $100,000 to transport 250 East 
African scholarship students to the United 
States—a project designated as “Airlift Af- 
rica, 1960.“ I believe Mr. Tom Mboya of 
Kenya made arrangements for these scholar- 
ships when in this country last year. 

It is our understanding that, in July, 
Mr. Joseph Satterthwaite, Assistant Secre- 
tary for African Affairs, communicated to 
Mr. Montero of the African-American 
Foundation the Department’s inability to 
provide the $100,000 for transportation, 
However, we also gather that the Depart- 
ment last week reversed the earlier unfavor- 
‘able decision because of the intercession of 
& Mr. James Shepley, who apparently is on 
the campaign staff of a nominee for our 
highest office. We find this sequence of 
events most disturbing, and would like to 


obtain answers to the following questions 
by not later than next Monday. 

1. Is it true that Mr. Satterthwaite in- 
formed Mr. Montero of the Department's de- 
nial of his request for funds? 

2. When did this notification occur? 

3. What were the reasons for the Depart- 
ment’s decision not to provide help? 

4. When did Mr. Shepley first approach 
the Department on this matter? What 
other, if any, individuals urged assist- 
ance on this project? 
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5. Did members of the Department meet 
or communicate or negotiate in any other 
way with Mr. Shepley? 

6. If so, when and where and under what 
circumstances? Who was present? 

7. When did the Department reverse its 
earlier decision? Who participated in the 
decision? 

8. What were the detailed reasons for this 
reversal? What similar reversals have taken 
place this year on similar programs? 

9. When and how was Mr. Shepley in- 
formed? 

10. When and how was the decision com- 
municated to the African-American Founda- 
tion? 

11. Was a press release issued announcing 
the Department's decision? If not, why not 
in view of interest in this kind of activity? 

12. What funds were used to make this 
$100,000 available? Public Law 402? Public 
Law 584? 

13. As a matter of policy does the Depart- 
ment encourage or discourage private par- 
ticipation in exchange scholarship programs? 

Because of the public attention drawn to 
the circumstances surrounding this issue, 
I would appreciate being supplied with a 
copy of each letter, memorandum of con- 
versation, and any other documents in the 
possession of the Department relating to this 
subject which has been of such continuing 
concern to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

In view of the public interest in this sub- 
ject, I expect to make copies of this letter 
available to the press. 

Very truly yours, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., August 22, 1960. 
The Honorable J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear Mr. CHatnman: This will acknowl- 
edge receipt of your letter of August 18, 1960 
with regard to efforts of the African-Ameri- 
can Students Foundation, Inc., to obtain 
transportation for approximately 240 East 
African scholarship students to the United 
States for the academic year 1960-61. I hope 
that you will find the following responsive to 
your inquiry. Should you wish, the Depart- 
ment will be pleased to make available the 
documents, on which this reply is based, to 
you or a representative designated by you. 

The sequence of events connected with 
these efforts insofar as the Department is 
concerned is as follows: 

The representatives of this foundation 
have had several exchanges of correspondence 
and discussion with officers of the Depart- 
ment of State. Following a decision by the 
Department in August 1959 that it could not 
arrange for U.S. Air Force transportation for 
the approximately 80 students in this pro- 
gram coming to the United States for the 
1959-60 academic year, Mr. William X. 
Scheinman, then president of the African- 
American Students Foundation, Inc., on No- 
vember 18, 1959, wrote to Assistant Secretary 
Satterthwaite with regard to the 1960-61 
program. In this letter Mr. Scheinman re- 
ported the foundation’s plans to bring 243 
students to the United States and again the 
question was raised of the U.S. Air Force 
providing the transportation for these stu- 
dents. 

On December 10, 1959, Mr. Satterthwaite 
replied to Mr. Scheinman saying that the 
Department was keenly aware of the African 
interest in and need for higher education 
and of the Department’s desire to do every- 
thing it properly could to help fill this need 
but that MATS transportation could not be 
provided for the 1960-61 program. On Janu- 
ary 15, 1960, Mr. Scheinman acknowledged 
Mr. Satterthwaite’s letter and stated that he 
fully appreciated that, in terms of the exist- 
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ing programs, there was no basis for any 
branch of the Government to bring the stu- 
dents to the United States in September 1960. 
He urged, however, that something special be 
done to allow for the participation of the 
U.S. Government in this unique and special 
project. 

As far as I can determine, the next ap- 
proach to the Department on this subject 
came in June 1960, On June 9, 1960, Mr. 
Jackie Robinson wrote to the Vice President 
describing the African-American Students 
Foundation's 1959-60 and 1960-61 programs 
and urging that the 1960-61 students be 
transported here by U.S. Air Force planes. 
Mr. Robinson expressed the hope, if the 
latter were not possible, that funds for this 
transportation might be made available un- 
der the President’s recently announced spe- 
cial aid fund for Africa. On June 23, 1960, 
the Vice President wrote to Mr. Robinson 
emphasizing that he had long supported 
student and leader exchange programs and 
expressing his awareness of the excellent 
work Mr. Robinson had been doing in this 
field. He informed Mr. Robinson that he 
had passed on his idea to officials in the 
State Department and had asked that they 
give it serious consideration. He said that 
Mr. Robinson would be hearing directly from 
the Department and that Department offi- 
cials would be happy to discuss the project 
with him. He pointed out that the Air 
Force is required to charge for all its pas- 
sengers and suggested that all possibilities 
be explored in his meeting with State De- 
partment officials. 

On July 8, Mr. Robinson wired the Depart- 
ment stating his desire to discuss the project 
with the Department, expressing his concern 
that he had not heard from us and noting 
that time was growing short. An officer in 
the Department's African Bureau attempted 
to telephone Mr. Robinson that same day 
but was unable to reach him. 

On July 7, Assistant Secretary Satter- 
thwaite had written to Mr. Robinson further 
to the Vice President's letter of June 23. 
Mr. Robinson had evidently not received this 
letter when he sent his wire on July 8. Mr. 
Satterthwaite explained in his letter of July 7 
that the Department had given careful con- 
sideration to ways and means by which the 
Department might be helpful to the founda- 
tion but that unfortunately it did not appear 
possible to comply with either of the two 
proposals mentioned in Mr. Robinson's letter 
to the Vice President. He wrote that the 
question of the Air Force supplying the 
transportation of the students had been 
discussed with the Department of Defense 
and that the latter confirmed that this 
would not be feasible under current Air 
Force policies and regulations. With regard 
to the possibility of using funds from the 
special program for tropical Africa, Mr. 
Satterthwaite pointed out that these funds 
were designed primarily for strengthening 
institutions in Africa. He also noted that 
the House of Representatives had voted sub- 
stantial reductions in this particular pro- 
gram. Mr. Satterthwaite assured Mr. Robin- 
son of the Department’s wish to cooperate 
with the foundation as fully as possible. He 
again indicated that officials in the Depart- 
ment would be available to discuss the trans- 
portation problem or any other matters of 
interest to the foundation. 

Following this, a meeting was arranged on 
July 14 in the Department between Mr. 
Scheinman and Mr. Montero of the founda- 
tion and officers of the African and Cultural 
Affairs Bureaus. In addition to going over 
the matters discussed in Mr. Satterthwaite’s 
letter other subjects were discussed. These 
included questions regarding the organiza- 
tion of the Department's educational ex- 
change program, the means by which deci- 
sions were made to offer scholarships to other 
countries, the recent scholarship offers to 
Guinea and the Republic of the Congo, the 
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relationship of the foundation to person- 
alities and organizations in Africa, arrange- 
ments which had been worked out to 
improve the caliber of students selected, the 
plans for this year’s program, the financial 
problems of the foundation, and the finan- 
cial difficulties some of the students had ex- 
perienced while in this country. The foun- 
dation representatives indicated that they 
had not found Mr. Satterthwaite’s reply en- 
tirely satisfactory and reiterated their hope 
for MATS planes or departmental assistance 
in supplying the funds necessary to provide 
the transportation for the 1960-61 students. 
The Department representatives said they 
could not be encouraging, at least at their 
level, so far as these specific requests were 
concerned, but expressed again their sym- 
pathy for the objectives of the work of the 
foundation. 

I should explain here that since the in- 
ception of the foundation’s program, the 
Department has been concerned not about 
the program’s objectives, but about its im- 
plementation. We had been pleased to see 
some progress since the 1959 program with 
regard to its student selection process, but we 
had had disquieting reports regarding cer- 
tain aspects of the management and support 
of the students while they were here. De- 
partmental officers attending the July 14 
meeting were not reassured on this point. 

The Department had believed for some 
time that the foundation could better carry 
out its objectives by working through an 
organization with extensive experience in 
taking care of foreign students such as the 
Institute of International Education. In 
this connection, the Department as a result 
of the financial difficulties of the students in 
1959 had held a number of informal conver- 
sations with representatives of the Institute 
of International Education and had urged 
them to use their good offices with individ- 
uals concerned with the Foundation to try 
to persuade them to work through the IIE 
and to use the utmost care in the selection, 
placement, and everyday care of the stu- 
dents. 

In the absence of some such arrangement 
the Department was not prepared to seek 
alternative means (to the MATS or special 
fund proposal) by which the U.S. Govern- 
ment could provide transportation for the 
students. 

On August 13 the undersigned received a 
telephone call from Mr. James Shepley. Mr. 
Shepley stated that he was calling on behalf 
of the Vice President and expressed the hope 
that the Department would review the re- 
quest of the foundation and either through 
the Air Force or in some other manner pro- 
vide the transportation for the 1960-61 pro- 
gram. He spoke in enthusiastic terms of 
the foundation’s work which he believed to 
be vital to the long-range interests both of 
Africa and of the United States. 

Mr. Shepley also mentioned to me that he 
understood that Senator KENNEDY was pre- 
pared to arrange for assistance to the 
foundation’s program. I understand that 
the Vice President was unaware of Senator 
KENNEDY’s interest at this time or any time 
prior to when the Department’s ultimate 
offer and the foundation's rejection was re- 
ported in the press. I also understand that 
Mr. Shepley, following the Vice President's 
request, had started work on this project 
and had been working on it for several days 
prior to any knowledge of Senator KENNEDY’s 
interest. In his conversation with me Mr. 
Shepley put his emphasis on the merits as 
he understood them of the foundation’s 
request. On the basis of these merits, he 
indicated his strong belief that the Depart- 
ment should have agreed to supply the 
transportation for the students and asked 
that the question be reviewed at the top 
level of the Department. 

I told Mr. Shepley that I recalled that a 
request to provide Air Force transportation 
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for the 1959-60 student group had been 
turned down about a year ago, that I did 
not recall the reasons, and that I was not 
familiar with any of the developments or 
conversations which had taken place since 
then. I said I would look into it and call 
him back. I telephoned him shortly there- 
after and explained that I was still not well 
briefed on this problem but that I had 
learned of the Department’s reservations re- 
garding the manner in which the students 
were looked out for once they reached this 
country and of its reluctance to underwrite 
their transportation here on that account. 
In view of the Vice President’s interest, 
however, I assured Mr. Shepley that I would 
raise the question with Under Secretary 
Dillon with whom I had an appointment on 
other matters the following day. Mr. 
Shepley thanked me and requested that he 
have an answer by August 15 as Mr. Montero 
was coming to Washington that day. 

The following day I reported Mr. Shepley’s 
call to Under Secretary Dillon. He had not 
previously known of the foundation's pro- 
posal, reacted sympathetically to it, and in- 
structed an aid to ask Mr. Robert Thayer, 
special assistant to the Secretary for the 
coordination of international educational 
and cultural relations, to look into the mat- 
ter to see if the transportation could not 
properly and appropriately be provided. He 
stated that if Mr. Thayer should find this 
to be the case and that the neces- 
sary funds could be made available, 
he was authorized to take the decision to 
agree to provide the transportation. The 
Under Secretary suggested Government fi- 
nancing of a charter flight, or alternatively 
requesting commercial airlines to transport 
the students without charge on the under- 
standing that the Department would make 
the necessary certification to enable the 
CAB to authorize this. The Under Secretary 
did not believe that Air Force transporta- 
tion should be provided. 

Under Secretary Dillon telephoned Mr. 
Shepley and indicated that he was sym- 
pathetic to the foundation’s request and 
that the Department would try to inform 
Mr. Shepley of its decision by the following 
day. 

On August 15, Mr. Thayer, in investigat- 
ing the matter, found that the foundation 
was now willing to work with the ITE which 
would solve the problem of the management 
of the students while in this country. He 
also found a private source interested in co- 
operating with the Department of State in 
seeing that proper financial assistance was 
made available to the students. Under these 
circumstances, and in view of the current 
political situation in Africa which made it 
clearly of extreme importance that the 
United States should do everything in its 
power to emphasize its willingness to assist 
the people of Africa in every way, and after 
conversations with the IIE, ICA, and others, 
Mr. Thayer decided that the Department 
would either provide the necessary funds or 
seek, if appropriate, private commercial car- 
riers, willing to donate the transportation. 
If the latter were not feasible Mr. Thayer 
placed an outer limit on the Department’s 
contribution of $100,000. 

Mr. Thayer then communicated this deci- 
sion to me and I in turn telephoned it to 
Mr. Shepley. Mr. Shepley was authorized 
to inform Mr. Montero of the Department's 
decision when he talked with him, later in 
the day. He was also asked to have Mr. 
Montero get in touch directly with Mr. 
Thayer to discuss the details of the De- 
partment's offer. 

Later that same day Mr. Montero tele- 
phoned Mr. Thayer to say that the Africa- 
American Student Foundation would not 
avail itself of the Department’s offer as it 
had received an offer from a foundation to 
cover the expenses of the student’s trans- 
portation. 
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In view of Mr. Montero’s rejection of the 
Department's offer it is believed that no par- 
ticular purpose would have been served by 
the Department's issuance of a press release 
announcing its action in this matter. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the foregoing 
answers your numbered questions 1-7, the 
first portion of question 8, and questions 
9-11. 

With respect to the remaining matters you 
raise, the Department offers the following 
comments: 

The question as to what “similar reversals” 
have taken place this year on similar pro- 
grams would require further detailed study 
before this information can be furnished to 
you. Whenever requests are made to the 
Department under the exchange program, 
these requests are under constant review to 
determine whether the situations which re- 
sulted in a negative response are changed 
sufficiently to warrant a reversal. 

No specific determination had been made 
as to what particular funds would be used 
to make the $100,000 available but Mr. 
Thayer had received assurances from the 
financial section of the Bureau of Interna- 
tional Educational and Cultural Affairs and 
from ICA that there were funds legally 
available for such an airlift. 

With regard to your final question, as a 
matter of policy the Department of State is 
constantly encouraging private participation 
in the field of international exchange on the 
part of responsible individuals and organiza- 
tions. As you know, the Government’s par- 
ticipation is itself a very small part of the 
overall exchange program conducted by 
private individuals, institutions, universities, 
and foundations. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. I also ask unani- 
mous consent that there be printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks 
a telegram I received from William X. 
Scheinman, vice president of the Afri- 
can-American Students’ Foundation. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LITTLEFERRY, N.J., August 20, 1960. 
Hon. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

Reference State Department statement Au- 
gust 18 as reported in press department's 
explanation that decision reversed re trans- 
portation 250 East and Central African stu- 
dents because we finally met requirements 
laid down by the Department is patently 
incorrect because the Department never laid 
down any requirements at all. They have 
repeatedly turned down this request as long 
ago as 12 months and as recently as the end 
of July this year, always stating reason as 
lack of funds. Their reported statement 
goes on to say that project was turned down 
on a lower level; but at the July 13 confer- 
ence at the State Department in Washing- 
ton Mr. Montero and I were told by the three 
representatives present, Mr. Derdan, Mr. 
Picard, and Mr. Snyder, that the project had 
already been up to the top and rejected. 
Department's statement then goes on to state 
the presumed requirements that they claim 
to have laid down to us, which they say we 
finally met, were: First, they objected that 
the original plan was to bring students from 
Kenya only. This is untrue, and it is clearly 
stated in my letter to Mr. Satterthwaite of 
January 15, 1960, that it is proposed “that 
the 243 students will not come from Kenya 
alone, but also from Tanganyika, Uganda, 
northern Rhodesia, southern Rhodesia, 
Nyasaland, and Zanzibar as well." Second, 
Department says we have confined our re- 
quest to Air Force transport only. This also 
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not in conformance with the facts, because 
it has always been irrelevant as to what 
means of transport were used so long as the 
students got here. In fact, Congressman 
Didds even asked the Department about the 
possibility of sea transport. Department also 
reported as saying that we finally arranged 
to invoke the counsel of other veteran stu- 
dent-aid foundations. This also not in con- 
formance with facts, and the only major 
foundation whose counsel and assistance we 
have been able to obtain is that of the 
Joseph P, Kennedy, Jr., Foundation, and 
that, of course, only after State Department 
finally rejected the project. We have cor- 
respondence and other material available to 
support all of the above statements and will 
appreciate opportunity to testify before your 
committee so that the record is clear. Inas- 
much as at Phelps-Stokes Educational Con- 
ference in New York City on July 25 State 
Department representative, Mr. Snyder, ex- 
plained very clearly Department could not 
support Project Airlift-Africa, 1960, we can- 
not understand how Department can claim 
that between the date and August 15, when 
they reversed their decision and did offer 
transportation costs, that we in any way 
met any presumed requirements that they 
are presumed to have laid down. The only 
significant event that occurred during that 
period was that following the July 25 confer- 
ence, the next day, on July 26, Mr. Mboya, 
Mr. Montero, and myself went to visit Sen- 
ator KENNEDY at Hyannisport. On that very 
day Senator Kennepy agreed to help with a 
partial commitment, and by August 10, when 
we met with his representatives in Wash- 
ington it was agreed Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr., 
Foundation would meet full commitment. 
The only stipulation given was that we must 
not release any publicity whatsoever about 
the commitment. It is further interesting 
to note that on Monday, August 15, when 
Mr. Montero and I were in Washington to 
meet with Mr. Robert Sargent Shryver, Jr., 
at 2:30 p.m. that afternoon, that at about 
12:30 p.m. Mr. Shepley phoned Mr. Montero 
and said that he was not yet in a position 
to make a commitment, but asked us to 
wait for his return call in another 14 or 30 
minutes. At about 1:15 p.m. he did, in fact, 
phone back to say he was then authorized 
to make a commitment on behalf of the 
U.S. Government. Therefore, State Depart- 
ment decision must have been made during 
that 45-minute period. Mr. Shepley stated 
that he knew we had a 2:30 p.m. appoint- 
ment with Mr. Shryver and was, therefore, 
pressing to make a commitment before we 
went into that meeting. That meeting, 
however, was a meeting of education experts 
to advise the Kennedy Foundation as to how 
their grant was to be administered, and not 
whether or not the grant was to be made. 
WILLIAM X. SCHEINMAN, 
Vice President, African-American 
Students’ Foundation, Inc. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. These documents 
speak for themselves, and I shall limit 
myself to only a few comments at this 
time. 

Although the Department's letter 
leaves a good many questions unan- 
swered, the main point comes through 
clearly enough. As early as August 

1959—1 full year ago—the Department 
had rejected the Airlift Africa project. 
It steadfastly adhered to this position 
in separate decisions of December 1959, 
July 7, 1960, and July 14, 1960. 

Thus the matter rested on August 13, 
1960—a Saturday—when Mr. James 
Shepley telephoned Assistant Secretary 
Macomber on behalf of the Vice Presi- 
dent and expressed the hope that the 
Department would review the matter. 
Mr. Shepley, to quote Mr. Macomber’s 
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letter, “spoke in enthusiastic terms” of 
the project. Mr. Shepley’s enthusiasm 
obviously was contagious; for on August 
14—a Sunday—Mr. Macomber reported 
on the matter to Under Secretary Dillon 
who reacted “‘sympathetically”—we are 
not told “enthusiastically”—and ordered 
the matter looked into. 

It is to be noted that prior to Mr. 
Shepley’s telephone call to Mr. Macom- 
ber—namely on August 10—a private 
foundation, the Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr., 
Foundation, had already agreed to sup- 
port the full cost of transportation. 
This is clearly stated in the telegram 
from Mr. Scheinman. 

On Monday, August 15, following Mr. 
Dillon’s instructions, the State Depart- 
ment considered the matter further. 
The objections which the Department 
had held for a year quickly evaporated, 
and $100,000 was found to implement the 
project—though no specific determina- 
tion was made as to where the money, 
which had been in short supply a month 
before, was coming from. 

It is quite clear that the Department 
reversed itself on what it construed to 
be the orders of Mr. Shepley. I am not 
prepared to argue the merits of whether 
it should, or should not, have taken the 
substantive decisions which it did take, 
either before or after the Shepley call. 
I only deplore, as strongly as I can, a 
Department which is so susceptible to 
outside pressures. 

It is to be noted that before Mr. 
Shepley’s intervention, the Vice Presi- 
dent had already expressed his interest 
in the project, but that it had been 
turned down notwithstanding. The 
matter rested there until Mr. Shepley 
got information, which he passed on to 
Mr. Macomber, that the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] was pre- 
pared to arrange for assistance to the 
project. Mr. Shepley and the Depart- 
ment thereupon entered the project on 
a crash basis. Although the Department 
protests that it “is constantly encourag- 
ing private participation in the field of 
international exchange,” it did not be- 
stir itself in this matter until private 
participation was an accomplished fact 
and then its interest apparently was 
mainly in spending public money in lieu 
of private money. 

This, I submit, is rather a sorry per- 
formance; and it is compounded when 
the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
attempts to turn it on the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts for political pur- 
poses. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. What position does 
Mr. Shepley hold? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I made inquiry of 
the Financial Clerk of the Senate as to 
whether or not he is an official of the 
Senate or whether he is on any payroll 
of the Vice President’s Office or any 
other, and I am informed that he is not. 
I am informed by journalists that he 
is a reporter or a former official of Time 
magazine, and he is here, I assume, solely 
for the purpose of assisting the Vice Pres- 
ident in the campaign. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I certainly deplore 
the influence exerted by Mr. Shepley. I 
have been trying for several years to save 
a few dollars for the taxpayers on pro- 
grams of thisnature. Ihave been happy 
on any occasion to see private enterprise 
of any kind venture into the foreign field. 
I am certainly not opposed to any foun- 
dation undertaking such a venture. It 
seems that in this case $100,000 which a 
private foundation was willingly furnish- 
ing was not utilized, but that for some 
imaginary political advantage it was de- 
cided to let the American taxpayer pay 
the $100,000. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is my informa- 
tion that, as a consequence of this situa- 
tion, the foundation is going through 
with its supports of it. However, this ef- 
fort of the State Department to supplant 
it seems to me to be a most unusual 
procedure. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I associate myself 
with the statement that it is certainly a 
sorry spectacle on the part of the State 
Department. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senator may have 2 
additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not true that 
this Mr. James Shepley is a former bu- 
reau chief of Time, Life, Fortune in 
Washington? As a matter of fact, he 
still is a bureau chief, but is on leave to 
serve as a campaign assistant to the Vice 
President. Is that correct? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, That is my infor- 
mation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not true also 
that the Kennedy Foundation, as a re- 
sult of a meeting between Senator KEN- 
NEDY and Mr. Tom Mboya, held at Mr. 
Mboya’s request, did agree to give con- 
sideration to the proposal advanced by 
Mr. Mboya and that after due consider- 
ation, not $100,000, but $400,000 in a 
grant was advanced with the proviso— 
and I think this is very important—with 
the proviso that there would be no pub- 
licity attached to the grant? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 
The telegram bears that out; it bears 
out the fact that the only proviso which 
bears upon this matter was that there 
would be no publicity to the grant. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. So, if there is poli- 
tics in this matter—and no one will deny 
that there is not—we know where the 
politics is, and it is certainly not with 
Senator KENNEDY or the Kennedy Foun- 
dation. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. To me the most 
amazing thing is the effort of the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] to 
turn the facts around, and in that way 
to leave exactly the opposite effect to 
what the actual facts indicate. He 
seems to try to persuade the Senate and 
the country that the Kennedy Founda- 
tion was rushing in, trying to supplant— 
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or outbid, as he said—the foundation. 
It is exactly opposite to what is shown 
by the documents. The documents 
speak for themselves, and anyone can 
interpret them as he sees fit. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
may have an additional 3 minutes, be- 
cause I see some of our colleagues on the 
other side of the aisle who apparently 
have some questions on this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KEATING. I will take only a 
minute. That will be ample time for me 
to speak on this matter. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania is not on the floor. 
I understand that he is in a department 
of Government downtown, and I hope he 
is in the State Department trying to 
expedite funds for this worthy purpose. 

I should like to say to my friend from 
Arkansas that this is a very highly de- 
serving objective. I hope the fact that 
the Kennedy Foundation considerably 
raised the ante on the State Depart- 
ment will lead the State Department to 
join in this matter wholeheartedly, and 
that both groups will be helpful in 
achieving this very worthwhile objec- 
tive, which would certainly further the 
position of our country among the na- 
tions of the world, so many of whom are 
not of the white, Caucasian race. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree with the 
Senator’s sentiments as to the worthi- 
ness of the approach. It is a despicable 
distortion of the facts, however, to try 
to make political capital out of this 
kind of transaction, when I think both 
parties may have been acting in good 
faith, and to turn it around and try to 
show that it is motivated and inspired 
by the desire to buy votes. I think that 
is inexcusable. It undermines the va- 
lidity of our democratic system. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
absolutely correct. In response to what 
the Senator from New York has said, I 
wish to point out that the Kennedy 
Foundation was not matching the pro- 
posal of the State Department; as a 
matter of fact, it was the other way 
around, because when the State Depart- 
ment or Mr. Shepley found out that 
this was going to be done by the Ken- 
nedy Foundation, it was then that the 
State Department was again contacted, 
and it was then, and only then, that the 
State Department found the $100,000 
somewhere—somewhere that it could not 
find the money before—and it was then 
that the offer was made for only 1 year, 
as compared with the Kennedy Foun- 
dation’s offer of $400,000 over a 4-year 
period. 


MAINE POLL ON ANDERSON-KEN- 
NEDY AMENDMENT TO SOCIAL 
SECURITY BILL 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
orp a telegram received from the com- 
mittee on aging from my State of Maine. 
The Secretary, Muriel P. Frye, has re- 
quested that this be called to the atten- 
tion of the Senate. 
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There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


WATERVILLE, MAINE, 
August 22, 1960. 
Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The majority of the Maine committee on 
aging favor an Anderson-Kennedy amend- 
ment to the social security bill and urge 
your support. Committee requests that the 
results of their poll be inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

MURIEL P. FRYE, 
Secretary, Committee on Aging, State of 
Maine, State House, Augusta, Maine. 


DREW PEARSON AND EVENTS AT AN 
EXECUTIVE SESSION OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUB- 
LIC WELFARE 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, in 
his column in the Washington Post on 
August 21, 1960, Drew Pearson with his 
customary casualness in handling the 
truth charged, and I quote, that I “in 
effect called Senator KENNEDY a liar 
during a closed session of the Senate 
Labor Committee. He didn’t get away 
with it.” 

Fortunately, an official reporter was 
present at that meeting of the commit- 
tee, and a transcript was taken of what 
transpired. It was decided by the com- 
mittee that only one copy of the tran- 
script be transcribed, and that such copy 
remain in the possession of the com- 
mittee chairman, and not be made avail- 
able to either the public or the press. It 
is obvious that someone who was present 
at the meeting leaked the story to 
Pearson, including certain quotations 
from the confidential transcript in a 
rather garbled form. Inasmuch as this 
has been done, I do not feel obligated to 
observe any agreement of secrecy, and 
especially I feel that in the interest of 
accuracy, certain portions of this tran- 
script should be made public. 

Several days prior to the executive ses- 
sion of the full committee, the Labor 
Subcommittee, headed by Senator KEN- 
NEDY, met to consider the so-called com- 
mon-situs picketing bill. The committee 
rules require four members to be actually 
present to constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business. Only three 
members actually showed up, but Sena- 
tor KENNEDY nevertheless moved to re- 
port the bill favorably to the full com- 
mittee and this was done. : 

I immediately wrote a letter to the 
chairman of the full committee protest- 
ing this violation of our rules. At the 
subsequent executive session of the full 
committee, to which Drew Pearson re- 
fers, I contended that the subcommittee 
action should be nullified as in violation 
of the rules. I now quote from the tran- 
script: 

Senator KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, under 
the rules of the Senate, and at the time this 
matter was raised from the door by my 
friend from Arizona, I called the Parliamen- 
tarian and discussed this question with him. 

He brought my attention to page 437 of the 
rules which says: “The Senate operates un- 
der the assumption that a quorum is present 
at all times unless the question is raised or 
the absence of a quorum is officially shown 
otherwise, or until a point of no quorum is 
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raised, even though a voice vote is taken and 
announced in the meantime.” 


Now let us turn to Drew Pearson, and I 
quote him: 


“I think the Senator from Massachusetts 
is basing his assumption on the wrong rules,” 
snorted GOLDWATER. “Now when did you talk 
to the Parliamentarian?” 

“I talked to him that day,” said KENNEDY, 

“Strange,” said GotpwaTer. “I talked to 
him the next day and he said that nobody 
had talked to him except the members of my 
staff, that he gave no such ruling.” 

“Now wait a minute,” snapped KENNEDY. 
He turned to two staff members, John For- 
sythe and Robert Perrin. 

“Who did you talk to?” demanded KEN- 
NEDY. Both replied that they had discussed 
the question with Senate Parliamentarian 
Charles Watkins. 

“The press said Senator KENNEDY visited 
the Parliamentarian,” protested GOLDWATER. 

“We asked members of the staff to call 
Mr. Watkins and get an opinion,” said KEN- 
NEDY. 


Thus Drew Pearson. Now let us see 
what actually occurred relying on the 
transcript itself, and I quote therefrom: 


Senator GOLDWATER, I maintain that you 
did not have a quorum here. 

Now, when did you talk with the Parlia- 
mentarian? 

Senator KENNEDY. I talked to him that day. 
You remember I sent over? 

Senator GOLDWATER. Strange, I talked to 
him the next day, and he said nobody had 
talked to him except members of my staff; 
that he gave no such ruling. And he fur- 
ther told me he could not interpret com- 
mittee rules. 

Senator KENNEDY. Now wait a minute. 
Who did you talk to? 

Mr. PerrīN (administrative assistant to 
Senator McNamara). I talked to Mr. Wat- 
kins. 

Mr. FORSYTHE. I also talked to Mr. Wat- 
kins. 

Senator KENNEDY, So there is no question 
about the conversation with Mr. Watkins. 

Senator GOLDWATER. The press said Sena- 
tor KENNEDY visited the Parliamentarian. 
Your office must have put that out, because 
it is here. 

Senator Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, if you 
will recall, we asked a member of the staff 
to call Mr. Watkins and get an opinion, 
So that was done. I do not think we are 
challenging that. 


As the foregoing colloquy makes plain, 
Drew Pearson’s quotations follow the 
transcript fairly closely. But he does not 
follow it far enough. Here is the portion 
he ignores: 


Mr. Kennepy. I suggest that Mr. Forsythe 
(the committee counsel) and Mr. Bernstein 
(the minority counsel) meet. We do not 
have any time to take any action on the bill, 
anyway, today. That they meet with Mr. 
Watkins (the Parliamentarian) this after- 
noon sometime and go through the matter 
and see if they can get a clear interpreta- 
tion. If they cannot, then I suggest at the 
next meeting of the committee we vote. 


Mr. Forsythe and Mr. Bernstein met 
with Mr. Watkins that afternoon. The 
full committee reconvened in executive 
session the following Monday, and Mr. 
Forsythe and Mr. Bernstein reported on 
their discussion with the Parliamen- 
tarian. I quote from the transcript: 

Senator GOLDWATER. Now, as to applying 
Senate rules, we asked Mr. Bernstein and Mr. 
Forsythe to visit the Parliamentarian. I 
think I am right in expressing what the 
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Parliamentarian told them, because he told 
me the same thing: That he cannot make 
rules; he cannot make a ruling on subcom- 
mittee rules; that they have no bearing on 
Senate rules nor do Senate rules have any 
bearing on subcommittee rules. Am I right? 

Mr. PorsyTHe. His position was that he, 
as Senate Parliamentarian, and the Senate 
itself, had no jurisdiction over actions of sub- 
committees; that the subcommittee was the 
creature of the full committee and it was 
up to the full committee to make whatever 
determinations they wanted about actions of 
their agents, which were the various subcom- 
mittees. 

Is that right, Mike? Do you agree with 
that? 

Mr. BERNSTEIN. Yes. 

. * * * * 

Senator KENNEDY. The presumption, how- 
ever, in the Senate is that a quorum is pres- 
ent unless somebody raises a point of order. 

Senator GOLDWATER. But the Parliamen- 
tarian says it does not apply. 

Mr. ForsyTHe. He said he would not rule 
on it. 

Senator GOLDWATER. He cannot rule on it 
because as he rightly says, the Senate rules 
do not apply. 

I think the record, as I have set it forth, 
is a sufficient comment on the accuracy of 
Drew Pearson’s column. 


In conclusion, I point out the implica- 
tions of the decision by which the full 
committee disposed of the objection 
which I had raised. The committee by a 
vote of the majority discharged the 
Labor Subcommittee from consideration 
of the bill and itself took over such con- 
sideration. It was emphasized by some 
of the Members present that such action 
was not to be construed as in any way a 
reflection on the previous action of the 
subcommittee against which I was pro- 
testing. I submit that in effect the full 
committee sustained my position, and by 
necessary inference ruled that the action 
of the subcommittee in reporting the bill 
in the absence of the necessary quorum 
was invalid. For it is quite clear that if 
such subcommittee action had been 
deemed proper, then the bill would have 
been officially before the full committee, 
and there would have been no need to 
discharge the subcommittee. In dis- 
charging the subcommittee from further 
consideration of the bill and voting to 
place it in the full committee for action 
there, the committee in effect declared 
that the bill had not theretofore been 
properly before it. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, as the 
senior Democratic member of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare on 
the floor, I have listened with interest to 
the comments just made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER]. I have no doubt that, if he 
thinks it important, the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] will, at the appropriate time, 
reply to what the Senator from Arizona 
has said. 

For my own part, having been fairly 
closely connected with the efforts of the 
Senator from Arizona—and they were 
legitimate efforts—to delay action on the 
situs picketing bill, I am firmly of the 
view that the action taken by the chair- 
man of the subcommittee to expedite ac- 
tion on the bill—the chairman of the 
subcommittee being the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY ]—was cor- 
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rect, proper, and within the spirit of the 
interpretation of the Senate rules, 
which are intended to prevent unneces- 
sary or undue delay. 

Isubmit that if and when the complete 
transcript of the hearings before the full 
committee, at which the action of the 
subcommittee was elaborately reviewed, 
is placed in the Recorp, the position I am 
now taking will be supported by a ma- 
jority of the Members of the Senate— 
and, indeed, of the general public, to the 
extent that they are interested. 

I may say that this matter was dis- 
cussed at great length before the full 
committee; and on the votes taken, I 
think I am correct in saying—and I 
know the Senator from Arizona will cor- 
rect me if I am wrong—the Senator from 
Arizona did not receive the support of 
all the members of his own party on the 
committee. 

In my judgment, the controversy has 
been blown up far beyond its real import, 
very much like that of the medieval 
argument about the number of angels 
which can dance on the point of a needle. 
I suggest in somewhat more Shakespear- 
ean terms that this subject is Much Ado 
About Nothing.” 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield 
within the limitations of the rule. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am afraid the 
Senator from Pennsylvania miscon- 
strued my remarks this morning. As 
the Senator knows, we agreed in the 
executive hearing that there would be 
one transcript made, and it would be the 
property of the chairman, to be used by 
members of the committee for their own 
personal purposes. 

I was very much surprised yesterday 
to note that somebody in some position 
with the committee had leaked to Mr. 
Pearson the contents of the transcript, 
because he was accurate in his quota- 
tions, so far as he used them, which 
would indicate that he used the only 
source from which he could get them— 
the record. 

In his column, Mr. Pearson tries to 
infer that I called Senator KENNEDY a 
liar. I resent that. I think the result 
of Pearson’s statement in his column is 
that Pearson has left some serious 
doubts in the minds of his readers con- 
cerning the truthfulness of Senator 
KENNEDY. 

I have never called Senator KENNEDY 
a liar, and I have never been accused by 
anyone of having done so, except by Mr. 
Pearson in his column. 

I point out that, in my opinion, the 
second objection I raised, which was to 
having the committee meet to consider 
the bill without a quorum, was in effect 
sustained by the action of the full com- 
mittee in relieving the subcommittee of 
further consideration of the bill. 

I will admit to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania that on the first objection I 
raised, there was a lot of question within 
my own mind. I think the ambiguity of 
the language of the rules is such that the 
members of the committee who voted 
with me or against me did so according 
to their own interpretation. In other 
words, the rule is not so clear cut as the 
rule which I consider was violated. 
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If the Senator will read my remarks, 
I think he will agree that I was attempt- 
ing to make it perfectly clear to the 
public that no one on the committee, in- 
cluding the junior Senator from Arizona, 
ever sought to call Jack KENNEDY a liar. 
I am a little resentful of the fact that a 
member of the press would try to infer 
such a thing, and then, by doing such 
a poor job of writing, leave doubts in 
the minds of his readers as to whether 
or not the charge is true, not from my 
point of view, but from Senator KEN- 
NEDY’s point of view. 

I hope this statement will clear the 
matter up. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Arizona for his comment. I have 
not read the Pearson column. I think 
the Senator’s remarks in that regard are 
certainly unobjectionable. I am in no 
position to take any stand one way or 
the other. 

I think we might well let the matter 
rest where it is. If the Senator from 
Arizona thinks I said anything un- 
friendly about him, I assure him that 
there was nothing further from my 
mind. 

GOLDWATER. I thank my 

I agree with the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, but in another way, there is 
no point in arguing about how many 
devils can dance on the head of a pin. 

Certainly I am a believer in the rules. 
I realize that the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania wants to change the rules of 
this body, so it can act more quickly; 
but I do not want it to act that rapidly. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE US. 
INFORMATION AGENCY DURING 
THE REPUBLICAN ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, one of 
the most important activities of our 
Federal Government today in the field 
of foreign affairs is propaganda and in- 
formation. The U.S. Information 
Agency has contributed a great deal to- 
ward the dissemination of truth and 
knowledge about our country throughout 
the world. 

Recently the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] rounded up 
in brief form the activities and accom- 
plishments of USIA during the past 7% 
years, and I ask unanimous consent that 
his report be inserted in the body of 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE U.S. INFORMATION 
AGENCY (USIA) DURING THE REPUBLICAN 
ADMINISTRATION, 1953-60 

(By U.S. Senator Hucu Scorr, of 
Pennsylvania) 


After the Republican administration took 
Office, a special Senate Foreign Relations 
Subcommittee, headed by Senator BOURKE B. 
HICKENLOOPER, Republican of Iowa, reported 
in 1953, after a yearlong review of American 
oversea information programs, that it had 
found— 

Ineffective coordination of psychological 
policy; 

Duplication and competition in informa- 
tional activities of U.S. agencies operating 
abroad; 
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Ineffective administration, personnel man- 
agement and evaluation; 

Maladjustment of responsibility between 
Washington and the field; 

Failure to secure foreign cooperation in 
propagating common concepts (anticom- 
munism, need for mutual security pacts, 
etc.) 

Failure to bring about public participation 
in promoting a better understanding of the 
United States and in developing mutually 
beneficial relations with other countries; 
and 

Lack of a common understanding of the 
fundamental objectives of an American over- 
sea information program. 

Since its establishment late in 1953 by 
the Republican administration as an agency 
independent of the Department of State, 
the U.S. Information Agency has brought 
the oversea information program to a posi- 
tion of acknowledged maturity, credibility 
and effectiveness, 

Last year, for example, the American 
Public Relations Association was so im- 
pressed with the agency’s work in further- 
ing “mutual understanding and trust be- 
tween the people of Thailand and the people 
of the United States “that it gave to USIS 
Thailand its 1959 Silver Anvil Award, sym- 
bolic of an “outstanding performance in the 
field of international public relations orig- 
inating outside the United States.“ 

Clear evidence that English-language 
broadcasts by the Voice of America have a 
wide and enthusiastic audience was mani- 
fested late in 1959 when more than 65,000 
letters poured in from abroad in response 
to a series of announcements of a VOA survey 
of the age, location, and program preferences 
of its listeners. (North Korea, North Viet- 
nam and Albania were the only countries 
in the world not heard from.) 

Conversely, USIA has been the constant 
object of Soviet vituperation, which is often 
the criterion for Judging the effectiveness 
of those attacked. In a Radio Moscow broad- 
cast in German on May 27, 1960, USIA was 
identified as a “dirty factory for the manu- 
facture of lies and slander * * * headed by 
a theoretician of U.S. imperialism, George 
Allen.” 

Here is a partial chronicle of the many 
steps which have been taken since 1953 to 
overcome the deficiencies in the oversea in- 
formation program cited by Senator HICKEN- 
LOOPER and his colleagues. 


COORDINATION OF POLICY 


The Director of USIA has been made a 
permanent voting member of the Operations 
Coordinating Board, and is a regular attend- 
ant at meetings of the Secretary of State, Na- 
tional Security Council and Cabinet. Ac- 
cording to a Brookings Institute report sub- 
mitted to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee in January 1960: 

“At meetings in the (State Department) 
and in ad hoc interdepartmental groups set 
up to deal with particular problems, the In- 
formation Agency has achieved effective rep- 
resentation. By the presence of its Director 
in meetings of the National Security Coun- 
cil and in private discussions with the Prest- 
dent, the Agency has been able to carry the 
views and requirements of the information 
program to the highest levels.” 

Overseas, USIS officers have become inte- 
gral members of Ambassadors’ country teams 
throughout the world, in a position to call 
attention to the public relations aspects of 
local problems. 

The U.S. Advisory Commission on Infor- 
mation, which on many occasions has com- 
mended USIA on its progress and on its 
ability to develop avenues of cooperation 
with the Department of State on all levels of 
policy and administration, recently stated: 
“USIA has obtained more coordinated for- 
eign policy guidance as an independent 
Agency than when it was in the Department. 
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Many Ambassadors have also attested to the 
improvements that have been made.” 


INFORMATION PROGRAM DUPLICATION ELIMINATED 

Under the terms of a Presidential directive 
issued in 1954, ICA ceased operating a sepa- 
rate information program of its own abroad. 
USIA and ICA have had a basic agreement 
since then covering the support which U.S. 
mutual security activities receive within the 
oversea information program. Close policy 
and media liaison exists between USIA and 
ICA in Washington, while at the field level 
the director of the ICA mission staff and the 
USIA public affairs officer are key members 
of the Ambassador's country team. This as- 
sures continuous joint assessment of ways 
to achieve meximum political, economic, and 
psychological support from U.S. aid in each 
country. 


ADMINISTRATION—EVALUATION 
Administration 


Close administrative cooperation with the 
Department of State is evidenced by such 
steps as scheduling of USIA oversea inspec- 
tions and audits to coincide with those of 
the Department and the naming of senior 
Department officers to USIA employment and 
promotion panels. 

Executive officers have been assigned to 
several large USIS posts for the purpose of 
improving budget and accounting proce- 
dures, administrative support funds, con- 
tracting and procurement, and general post 
management, 

To achieve greater administrative flexibil- 
ity, the Agency has set aside a contingency 
fund which can be used by the Director for 
emergencies and unexpected events on the 
international scene. 

In 1954, the Voice of America was moved 
from New York to specially designed studios 
in Washington without an instant's inter- 
ruption in its worldwide broadcasts. The 
move has promoted integration with other 
Agency elements as well as faster and easier 
coordination with other elements of the Gov- 
ernment. (VOA is currently implementing 
a comprehensive, long-range program for 
construction of new radio facilities in five 
different oversea locations, and is also build- 
ing new transmitters in North Carolina to 
provide a more reliable and higher quality 
signal to its relay bases.) 

The Agency has alertly modified its media 
and geographic structure to meet new pro- 
gram challenges and opportunities. In 1958, 
for example, in line with an explosive expan- 
sion of TV internationally, USIA established 
a separate Television Service headed by a 
television executive with heavy international 
experience. This year the mass emergence of 
African nations from a colonial or protector- 
ate status has been recognized through the 
establishment of an African area office under 
an area assistant director. 

Evaluation 

An inspection staff of first-rank USIA ofi- 
cers has been set up to carry on a continuous, 
country-by-country examination of the pro- 
gram, with responsibility for inspection of 
USIS operations and personnel and evalua- 
tion of USIS programing. 

The Agency's Office of Research and Analy- 
sis, organized in 1954, has also provided 
measurement of reactions to individual 
Agency campaigns as a program evaluation 
device, in addition to making continuing 
assessments of world opinion and analyzing 
Communist propaganda trends and tech- 
niques, 

PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 

Today, USIA employs slightly more than 
11,000 persons worldwide, as compared with 
12,877 in fts first year (fiscal year 1954). In 
recent years, USIA has placed less emphasis 
in its foreign service recruitment upon the 
technical mass-media skills. (Many of these 
skills are available to the Agency abroad and 
are in fact performed ably and more econom- 
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ically by about 7,100 foreign national em- 
ployees under the guidance of American 
Officers.) Recruitment emphasis today is 
more on broader education and training and 
the ability to communicate effectively with 
foreign audiences on a direct personal basis. 

In its 15th annual report, the U.S. Ad- 
visory Commission on Information acknowl- 
edged that the Agency has had “singular 
success * * * with its junior officer train- 
ing program in Washington (which has) 
both recognized the importance of person- 
nel who are substantially knowledgeable and 
who can communicate and develop personal 
contacts.” 

The Director of USIA has approved the 
establishment of a career arm of the Foreign 
Service Reserve Corps by appropriate admin- 
istrative rules and regulations. This is de- 
signed to give the Agency a career officer 
system as nearly like the Foreign Service 
Officer Corps as can reasonably be achieved 
without legislation. Career legislation has 
been sought consistently by the Agency 
since mid-1954, with the President recom- 
mending its enactment to the Congress in 
1956, 1957, and 1959. 

Because the Agency is obviously one which 
the Communists would like to infiltrate, 
USIA employment security standards are 
among the most stringent in the Federal 
Government. By law, every USIA employee 
must undergo a full field investigation by 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission before 
he can be hired. Even though employees 
transferred to its rolls when USIA was cre- 
ated in 1953 had been security cleared, to 
protect the public interest they were re- 
investigated in the light of security rules 
stricter than those in effect when they were 
originally employed. 

Since satisfactory personal adjustment of 
the individual officer and his family to for- 
eign duty is so important, the Agency is 
experimenting with a psychiatric and psy- 
chological testing program designed to weed 
out new recruits who give indication that 
they would probably experience maladjust- 
ments and even failure if stationed abroad. 
In the opinion of the U.S. Advisory Com- 
mission on Information, “This is a new and 
promising service which, if administered 
carefully, fairly, and humanely, will go a 
long way toward developing a healthy For- 
eign Service Officer Corps.” 

For several years the Agency has given 
priority to training in languages spoken and 
read by millions in Asia, Africa, and the 
Near East. All USIA Foreign Service officers 
will be required to have a specified high 
level of proficiency in a Western European 
language or a satisfactory level in one of 
the languages of the Far East, South Asia, 
Near East, or Africa by June 1962. 

Training of new employees assigned to 
work overseas has been intensified in recent 
years to include a more thorough study of 
Communist theory and strategy than was 
formerly required, a more thorough review 
of American civilization and more hours of 
work on effective use of communications 
techniques. With the cooperation of Amer- 
ican sponsors in the communications media, 
civic, industrial, educational, and cultural 
fields, a highly effective orientation program 
has also been worked out whereby unusually | 
capable foreign nationals employed by the 
Agency abroad are brought to the United 
States to get firsthand knowledge of our 
country and a picture of American life and 
democratic institutions through personal ob- 
servation. 

ADJUSTMENT OF WASHINGTON FIELD 
RESPONSIBILITY 

Field officers have been given more dis- 
cretion and greater responsibility for the 
development and execution of country plans 
and programs, the production of materials 
locally, and the definition and selection of 
target groups to be reached. USIS staffs 
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abroad therefore have a high degree of 
flexibility to meet complex problems and 
critical situations as they arise and to sup- 
port country team decisions made on the 
scene. The Agency provides “overall creative 
plans and guidance” to the field and moni- 
tors field operations through country plans, 
inspections, and visits of area assistant di- 
rectors to assure that posts operate in ac- 
cordance with such plans and guidance. 


FOREIGN COOPERATION IN PROPAGATING FREE 
WORLD CONCEPTS 


The Agency has also aided in training 
personnel of friendly foreign governments— 
teachers, information specialists, etc-—who 
in turn instruct their people in democratic 
processes and conduct programs which bring 
about awareness of and effective opposition 
to Communist activity. 

USIA has supported development with 
NATO, CENTO, and SEATO countries of pro- 
grams which will increase public confidence 
in such treaty organizations as indispensable 
elements of an effective free world security 
system and as the framework within which 
the member nations can most advanta- 
geously exercise their partnership in free 
world affairs. 

The binational center concept—so popu- 
lar and long established in Latin America— 
has been extended successfully to other 
parts of the world, institutionalizing the ef- 
forts of foreign nationals and Americans 
living abroad to improve relations between 
our countries. Binational organizations 
(110 in 31 nations) now exist in such far- 
flung countries as Spain, Italy, Greece, 
Turkey, Iran, Burma, Thailand, and the 
Philippines, 

“The Agency has placed emphasis on the 
teaching of English to foreign nationals 
(150,000 a year at present), an activity which 
now lies at the heart of binational center 
and USIA cultural center programing. 
Annual seminars are being conducted for 
about 5,000 teachers of English in local 
schools (their pupils numbering about a 
million), who are not only acquainted with 
modern teaching techniques but also receive 
a basic orientation in American life and 
culture. USIA initiative and encouragement 
have also led to the establishment of many 
chairs and departments of American studies 
in foreign universities. 

A high proportion of the films produced 
or acquired by USIA are now shown abroad 
by agencies of national and local govern- 
ments and by civic, religious, and educa- 
tional groups. Many USIA films are used in 
the educational systems of foreign countries. 
In West Germany more than 2 million per- 
sons a month see USIA films exhibited by 
about 500 all-German community film com- 
mittees. This committee network is the 
Agency’s chief means of noncommercial mo- 
tion picture distribution there. In Greece 
groups known as community information 
councils exhibit USIA films on regular 
schedules, 

In administering the educational ex- 
change program abroad for the Department 
of State, the Agency has taken special pains 
to follow up with foreign students upon 
their return from the United States, en- 
couraging them to give lectures and write 
articles about their impressions of American 
life and culture, furnishing them with cur- 
rent information about American progress 
and achievements in their study specialties, 
etc. Foreign student “alumni associations” 
have been established with the help of USIS 
posts, as indigenous vehicles for making 
American objectives, policies, and actions 
better known and understood. 

Many foreign publishers have been en- 
couraged, along with American firms, to pro- 
duce inexpensive foreign-language editions 
A basic American textbooks, the “Classics 

of Democracy,” and other literature pro- 
moting understanding of American life and 
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democratic institutions. Last year alone 
USIA efforts in this area accounted for the 
publication of 653 foreign editions in nearly 
6.6 million copies in 34 language, and of 
1,815,000 copies of low-priced books, includ- 
ing 40 editions in 10 foreign languages and 
46 English editions. 


PUBLIC PARTICIPATION IN FOREIGN RELATIONS 


USIA laid the groundwork for the launch- 
ing of the people-to-people program by 
President Eisenhower in 1956. Hundreds of 
organizations—business, social, professional, 
representing millions of Americans—have 
since rallied to the support of the idea. Of- 
fering ways for every American to help build 
friendship and understanding with peoples 
of other nations, people-to-people projects 
include exchanges of people and professional 
know-how, school and town affiliations, let- 
ter-writing campaigns, magazine and book 
collections, hospitality for foreign visitors, 
and helpful advice for Americans who want 
to represent their country effectively when 
they travel abroad. Several large cities have 
even established umbrella-like people-to- 
people councils to enlist and coordinate the 
services of local civic groups and private in- 
dustry in building international relation- 
ships. 

The Agency’s Office of Private Cooperation 
furnishes facilitative assistance, as necessary, 
to the many communities and groups en- 
gaged in this massive grassroots diplomacy 
effort. A 1958 survey of USIA “seed money” 
grants to help people-to-people committees 
to launch highly desirable new projects re- 
vealed that every USIA dollar granted gen- 
erated at least $5 of private spending to 
achieve people-to-people objectives. 

In another important area, the Agency 
has been able to get objective, expert advice 
on its overseas programing problems from 
the 16 top American public relations prac- 
titioners who comprise its Panel on Public 
Relations Policies and Techniques. 


INFORMATION PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 


President Eisenhower succinctly stated in 
his 1953 directive establishing USIA that 
the Agency’s purpose shall be “to submit 
evidence to people of other nations by 
means of communication techniques that the 
objectives and policies of the United States 
are in harmony with and will advance their 
legitimate aspirations for freedom, progress, 
and peace.” 

Consistent with this mission, the Agency 
has concentrated on increasing the reliabil- 
ity of USIA as a source of factual informa- 
tion about the United States. Without in 
any way cutting down programs that depict 
American progress and advances in many 
fields, USIA deliberately omits any sugges- 
tion of boasting or bragging which fre- 
quently alienate and annoy foreign au- 
diences. 

There is “an already general acceptance 
abroad of the USIA as the reliable and 
truthful voice of the United States in the 
exposition of our foreign policies,” the U.S. 
Advisory Commission has said, and “the 
achievement of this reputation is the best 
insurance against belief in Communist prop- 
aganda and their view of world events.” 

The Commission notes as evidence of this 
recognition a May 1959 statement by British 
historian Arnold J. Toynbee that “after a 
period of trial and error, the present-day 
Americans seems to me to have learned that 
the best way of instilling confidence in the 
foreign policy of the United States is to 
give people in other countries the factual 
information that will make them form their 
own judgments about the United States and 
its citizens. In this field, frankness, sin- 
cerity, and objectivity always prove to be 
the best policy.” 

In line with its overall effort to make the 
best possible use of Agency resources, USIA 
has in recent years developed detailed basic 
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planning and guidance papers devoted to 
major themes (American life and culture, 
science, atomic energy, disarmament, anti- 
communism, American economy, minority 
affairs, women’s activities, etc.) on which 
media should concentrate in their worldwide 
output. At the same time field staffs have 
been required to pinpoint their objectives 
and the themes in their country programs 
in order to achieve greater concentration 
of effort and greater impact, 

This sharpening of Agency targets and 
themes has been accompanied by increasingly 
closer coordination among Agency policy, 
area and media elements. As a result theme 
possibilities are analyzed in terms of their 
exploitation potential and, in concert, the 
media are able to zero in on a theme and 
assure that it reaches the widest possible 
audience in a variety of ways. This multi- 
media approach has been successfully em- 
ployed in many instances, To name a few— 

1. Atoms for peace—one of the Agency's 
major themes since President Eisenhower's 
memorable speech before the U.N. General 
Assembly in 1953—has been so successful 
that the Soviet Union, which originally 
scorned the concept, has had to reverse itself 
and adopt it, too. 

2. Peoples capitalism—emphasizing the 
opportunities and accomplishments of mil- 
lions of ordinary Americans under our free 
economy—has been so well received abroad 
as a result of effective USIA media cross-play 
that the Communists have attacked the 
theme frequently and violently, and con- 
tinue to pour upon it some of their choicest 
invective. 

3. America’s broad-based scientific and 
technological stature has also been stressed 
as a major USIA theme, in such activities as 
comprehensive exhibits on space explora- 
tion; timely films like “Nautilus Crosses the 
Top of the World,” prints of which were dis- 
patched abroad within hours of the an- 
nouncement of the American submarine’s 
historic feat; development of a highly pop- 
ular portable library of paperback books on 
scientific subjects; work with oversea 
science clubs, and assistance with tech- 
niques of teaching science, American-style, 
in the schools of other countries. 

4. One of the Agency’s foremost long-range 
programs centers around the culture of 
America—stressing that America’s art is 
worth seeing, its music worth hearing, its 
books worth reading; and that the American 
people place a high value on the spiritual 
and cultural aspects of life. The U.S. Ad- 
visory Commission on Information has also 
applauded the development in recent years 
of a more coordinated cultural program per- 
meating all media and has noted considerable 
improvement in the quality of USIA cultural 
materials especially during the past 2 years. 

The Lincoln Sesquicentennial Celebration 
in 1959 provided the Agency with a unique 
opportunity to build a comprehensive year- 
long, multimedia campaign around the 
Great Emancipator, whose life and deeds are 
of interest to peoples in the most remote 
areas of the world. Thus the Lincoln saga 
was unfolded in books and other publications 
(even comic books), exhibits, original and 
acquired films, radio and TV broadcasts, 
seminars and lectures, well-publicized cere- 
monies at which Lincoln busts or other 
memorabilia were presented to foreign dig- 
nitaries, etc. 

Atoms for peace, the American economy, 
science and technology, culture and many 
other themes were forcefully packaged last 
summer in the American National Exhibi- 
tion in Moscow which attracted nearly 3 
million visitors. In effect, the exhibition 
placed 10 acres of the United States in the 
heart of the Soviet Capital for 6 weeks. In 
addition to coordinating the event, USIA 
mounted many of the exhibits, including the 
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astonishingly successful “Family of Man” 
photo exhibit by Edward Steichen, depicting 
the hopes, fears, joys, drives and other hu- 
man denominators common to all the peo- 
ples of the earth. It arranged for the 
spectacular “Circarama” and “Septorama” 
film presentations; outfitted the electronic 
brain which instantaneously answered in 
Russian thousands of questions about Ameri- 
can life, and trained and supervised the 75 
bilingual guides who scored such a personal 
triumph in their contacts with exhibition 
visitors. 

That an exhibition of this magnitude was 
mounted within 6 months in the face of 
seemingly insurmountable logistic (to say 
nothing of political) obstacles is a testimo- 
nial to the ingenuity, resourcefulness and 
effectiveness of USIA and the other govern- 
mental and private organizations which also 
participated. Despite the demands of this 
massive crash project, the Agency's normal 
level of worldwide programing was main- 
tained. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1960 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, now 
that the hour of 11 o’clock has arrived, 
the Senate will resume the consideration 
of the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill H.R. 12580, the Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1960. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that at 
this time I may suggest the absence of 
a quorum, and that the time required 
for it be charged equally to both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Then, Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

` Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I rise in 
opposition to the Javits amendment, and 
in support of the Anderson-Kennedy- 
McNamara amendment to the pending 
bill, which provides additional medical 
care for the aged. 

My first point is that the Anderson- 
Kennedy-McNamara amendment clearly 
is in accord with the Democratic na- 
tional platform adopted at Los Angeles 
on July 12 of this year. On the other 
hand, the Javits amendment is in oppo- 
sition to that platform. 

For the record, I should like to quote 
the pertinent parts of the Democratic 
national platform plank which deals 
with health, as follows: 

We shall provide medical care benefits for 
the aged as part of the time-tested social 
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security insurance system. We reject any 

which would require such citizens 
to submit to the indignity of a means test— 
a pauper’s oath, 


And again: 

The most practicable way to provide 
health protection for older people is to use 
the contributory machinery of the social se- 
curity system for insurance covering hos- 
pital bills and other high-cost medical 
services. For those relatively few of our 
older people who haye never been eligible 
for social security coverage, we shall pro- 
vide corresponding benefits by appropria- 
tions from the general revenue. 


And again, under the subtitle “A Pro- 
gram for the Aging”: 

Health: As stated, we will provide an ef- 
fective system for paid-up medical insur- 
ance upon retirement, financed during 
working years through the social security 
mechanism and available to all retired per- 
sons without a means test. This has first 
priority. 


Mr. President, I take that plank seri- 
ously, and I am sure that the over- 
whelming majority of my Democratic 
colleagues do, too. It is indeed difficult 
for me to see how the Democratic Mem- 
bers of the Senate could fail to support 
that plank, here in the Senate, before 
the end of August, scarcely a month 
after the platform was unanimously 
adopted, according to the ruling of the 
Chair, at Los Angeles. 

As the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] said yesterday, I point out 
that never during the hearings before 
the platform committee or during the 
consideration of the platform by the 
convention was any question raised by 
any Democrat in opposition to that 
plank. 

I feel morally committed to support 
that plank, for which I voted as a dele- 
gate. Other Democratic Senators will, 
of course, be guided by their own con- 
sciences. 

It is not only the Democratic plat- 
form on which we on this side of the 
aisle base our opposition to the amend- 
ment submitted by my good friend, the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], 
and our support of the Anderson amend- 
ment. The overwhelming majority of 
literate, intelligent, and modern edi- 
torial opinion throughout the country 
supports our position. 

Much was made yesterday by my good 
friend the senior Senator from Florida 
[Mr. HoLLanD] of a couple of editorials 
indicating that the Senate was acting 
with undue haste and that the social 
security approach was an erroneous one. 
He quoted from an editorial from the 
Wall Street Journal, another one from 
the Baltimore Sun, and a third from 
the New York Daily News. 

These fine newspapers, of course, are 
entitled to their own opinion. I some- 
times think if we wanted to find out how 
Calvin Coolidge would have stood if he 
were confronted with these problems, 
or how Warren Gamaliel Harding would 
have stood if he were confronted with 
the problems of today, we could do no 
better than turn to the editorial pages 
of those great papers, the Wall Street 
Journal and the Baltimore Sun. 

I submit that the position taken by 
sọ conservative an organ of the business 
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community as Business Week summa- 
rizes perfectly the case in support of the 
Anderson-Kennedy-McNamara amend- 
ment and in opposition to the Javits 
amendment. Let me quote from it: 

The problem basically is that the aged are 
high-cost, high-risk, low-income customers. 
Their health needs can be met only by 
themselves when they are young or by other 
younger people who are still working. The 
only way to handle their health problem, 
therefore, is to spread the risks and costs 
widely. And that can best be done through 
the social security system to which employ- 
ers and employees contribute regularly. 


This position taken by the conserva- 
tive Business Week has been supported 
by the New York Times, the Washington 
Post, the distinguished commentator 
Walter Lippmann, and a host of other 
people who have really studied this 
problem in the interest of getting some- 
thing effective done to help our older 
people. 

I submit the overwhelming weight of 
newspaper and commentator authority 
is in support of the Anderson amend- 
ment and in opposition to the Javits 
amendment. 

Only social security can do the job in 
the field of medical care which so ur- 
gently needs doing. Here are the reasons 
why: 

First. Only through social security 
can the risk be spread over virtually our 
whole population. 

Second. Social security offers a sys- 
tem of prepayment through the period 
when a person is most apt to have 
earned income. 

Third. Social security provides its 
benefits as a matter of right and re- 
quires no humiliating means test. 

There are many objections, on the 
other hand, to the administration- 
Javits proposal, which bypasses the so- 
cial security system. 

Most States are not able now to pro- 
vide the funds which would be required 
as their contribution. The recent Goy- 
ernors’ conference went on record 
against plans along the lines of both the 
administration proposal and that of the 
Senator from New York. A leading ad- 
vocate of the approach incorporated 
in the Anderson-Kennedy-McNamara 
amendment is the distinguished Gover- 
nor of New York, Governor Rockefeller. 

The administrative costs of the ad- 
ministration-Javits proposal would be 
fantastically wasteful, if not downright 
prohibitive. 

Governor Lawrence, of Pennsylvania, 
has estimated that 700,000 people in our 
Commonwealth might be expected to 
participate immediately. Hundreds of 
caseworkers would have to be hired to 
investigate the required income test. A 
collection agency would have to be estab- 
lished to collect the $10 fee and other 
payments which each participant would 
have to make. A separate legal staff in 
each State would have to be set up to 
investigate fraudulent claims. There 
would have to be additional office space, 
equipment, and supplies to do the job, 
all of which would be expensive. 

In contrast, placing medical care in 
social security would require no such 
monumental new apparatus, There 
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would be no income test—hence, no 
State-employed caseworkers, no new 
collection agency, and so forth. Social 
security would simply provide a mecha- 
nism for payment, a mechanism which 
is already in existence. 

The Senator from New York has com- 
mented that the social security approach 
is practically a sales tax and that it taxes 
most heavily those at the lower end of 
the income scale. Let me point out that 
his proposal depends substantially on 
State revenues, which are derived mainly 
from sales and excise taxes. Most of the 
State tax increases since World War II 
have been in general sales taxes. The 
way to make the impact of social security 
taxes more progressive is to raise the 
taxable wage base—as many of us would 
favor doing—not to fall back on far more 
regressive State tax systems. 

My attention has been called to an ex- 
cellent editorial in the Washington Post 
of this morning, entitled Security With 
Dignity,” which, generally speaking, sup- 
ports the position I have just taken. I 
thank the Senator from Michigan for 
calling my attention to it, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial 
may appear at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SECURITY WirH DIGNITY 

In the range of its benefits and its em- 
phasis on preventive medicine, the plan pro- 
posed by Senator Javits and endorsed by 
Vice President Nrxon for medical care for 
the aged seems extremely appealing. It is 
now being put forward as a compromise pro- 
posal on the theory that it might be accept- 
able to President Eisenhower although it is 
much more generous and comprehensive in 
its coverage than the administration's “medi- 
care” program. It is also markedly superior 
in every respect to the bill passed by the 
House and to the bill reported out by the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

To adopt the Javits plan would neverthe- 
less be a misfortune, we believe. It em- 
braces two serious defects. Its benefits 
would be available only to persons over 65 
with an annual income under $3,000 ($4,500 
for a couple)—a relatively generous cutoff 
but nevertheless entailing a means test for 
eligibility. And it would be financed through 
a complicated of Federal-State 
matching grants under which participation 
would depend upon State legislatures and be 
subject to variations among the States. 

The funds for the program would have to 
be appropriated each year by Congress and 
State legislatures. Participation in the pro- 
gram's benefits would be voluntary; but 
there would be nothing in the least volun- 
tary about the taxes levied to support it; 
everyone would share in paying those. 

Insurance against the health hazards of 
old age seems to us an integral and inescap- 
able aspect of social security—logically a 
part of the social security system which 
has helped to stabilize the national econ- 
omy and safeguard the welfare of individual 
Americans for the past quarter century. The 
costs of such insurance would be met 
through a slight increase in the payroll tax 
levied equally upon wage earners and wage 
payers and would give Americans, as a mat- 
ter of earned right—without having to prove 
themselves paupers—medical and hospital 
care in retirement years. 

Such a program would, as AFL-CIO Presi- 
dent George Meany put it the other day, 
“bring real security with dignity to the lives 
of our senior citizens.” Senator ANDERSON’s 
amendment would accomplish this. Even 
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at the cost of getting no program at all 
through this short session of Congress, the 
Democrats should not settle for anything 
less. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to my colleague from New 
York [Mr. KEATING]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the amendment which has 
been offered and so ably presented by 
my distinguished colleague. I am happy 
to be a cosponsor of this measure, which 
seems to me to be an extremely realistic 
approach to the health needs of the aged. 
I commend my distinguished colleague 
for his sponsorship of this proposal and 
for the depth of understanding which 
he has displayed in the debate over the 
past several days, during which he has 
so vigorously presented the case in favor 
of the amendment which is now before 
the Senate. 

But it is not simply the arguments 
which my colleague has made here which 
are to be commended. He and the many 
experts in this field with whom he has 
worked so diligently have devoted count- 
less hours of hard thinking and respon- 
sible planning to the framing of a health- 
insurance-for-the-aged program which 
is consistent with the fundamental struc- 
ture of our Federal system and is geared 
to the special health and medical needs 
of the aged. 

My colleague has placed before us a 
plan which consolidates the best think- 
ing of the President of the United States, 
the Vice President, Secretary Flemming, 
the leading health and medical spokes- 
men in the Cabinet, experts from every 
part of our Nation, and countless aged 
persons who have written to us to tell 
us of their most pressing health needs 
and to suggest ways in which they may 
be met. 

I recognize full well that many Mem- 
bers support the alternative approach 
which is before us and which was intro- 
duced by the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico. I nevertheless feel that 
the needs which have been expressed by 
the aged are best met by the program 
which has been introduced by my col- 
league. 

Mr. CARLSON. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I appreciate very 
much the Senator’s yielding to me. I 
think it is also important to point out a 
seminar was conducted by the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons earlier this 
year. I think the summary in the mem- 
oranda, which is contained in the hear- 
ings, if the Senator will permit me to do 
so, should be read into the RECORD. 

Mr. KEATING. I am happy to have 
the Senator do so. 

Mr. CARLSON. The summary of the 
memorandum reads as follows: 

The problem of health care for those 65 
years old and over is distinct from the prob- 
lem of health care for those under that age; 
Federal assistance is necessary in handling 
any health care program for the aging; and 
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any such health care program should be 
voluntary, with contributions by the bene- 
ficiary as well as by State and Federal gov- 
ernments. These are the major conclusions 
that may be drawn from the papers and dis- 
cussions of those who engaged in the con- 
ference. 


I think it is important to note that the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York meets those requirements. It is 
voluntary. It requires contributions 
from the individual, from the State, and 
from the Federal Government. 

Mr. KEATING. That is very true, Mr. 
President. 

I appreciate the fact that the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas has 
brought this out. Since he is a member 
of the committee which has considered 
this entire matter, I know he speaks 
with a voice of authority. 

I do not intend to dwell on the basic 
tenets of governmental theory upon 
which the proposal now before us is 
based, nor do I intend to repeat the ex- 
cellent arguments made yesterday by my 
colleague on the relative merits of the 
two basic financial approaches to the 
health needs of the aged. I prefer in- 
stead to concentrate on a number of 
practical considerations which I believe 
should be taken into account in reach- 
ing a decision on the issue which is be- 
fore us. 

First, I am convinced it would be a 
cruel hoax to pass a social security health 
insurance measure today unless we make 
it perfectly clear to everyone—and this 
includes those older citizens who would 
be immediately affected—that such a 
measure will very likely not be signed 
into law this year. I insist this should 
be made clear. It would be unfair to do 
otherwise. Whether or not one is in 
agreement with the position which the 
President has taken, the President has 
certainly made his intentions extremely 
clear. 

Furthermore, the House of Repre- 
sentatives undoubtedly would reject any 
social security health insurance proposal 
which we adopt. The powerful Ways 
and Means Committee of that body has 
already turned down this approach, by 
quite a decisive vote. Perhaps my col- 
league from New York remembers what 
the vote was in the House Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, it is my recollection 
the vote was not less than 2 to 1. 

Mr. KEATING. That is my recollec- 
tion, that the vote was at least 2 to 1. 
The House as a whole was not able, al- 
though it may have wished to do so, to 
muster the necessary strength to reserve 
the committee action. 

We have no evidence whatever before 
us, Mr. President, that the House would 
now be prepared to accept what it has al- 
ready rejected out of hand. 

Even if the House were to completely 
reverse itself and to accept a social se- 
curity measure along the terms of the 
Anderson proposal, it is clear, it. seems 
to me, that the President would not ac- 
cept it. 

The President has made it abundantly 
clear that he is not prepared to accept 
the social security approach in any way, 
shape, or form, 
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Of course, I have no actual knowledge 
as to what the President will do. I have 
no secret pipeline to the White House. I 
do not have a Dick Tracy two-way wrist 
radio to keep in touch with the activities 
of the President or of those around him. 
I do not think anyone needs one. The 
President has made it altogether clear 
that the social security approach is not 
acceptable to him. 

As I have said, whether or not one is 
in agreement with our position, it cer- 
tainly has been made clear that any such 
approach will mean we shall have no leg- 
islation at this session. 

Every Senator who votes for the An- 
derson amendment—and I do not by any 
means suggest it is not an honest prefer- 
ence on his part—must recognize the 
fact that in doing so he is saying to all 
who would be eligible for the health in- 
surance that they will have to wait a 
couple of years longer for it. It may well 
be that it would be worth waiting in 
order to get a particular kind of pro- 
gram. I do not think so. I am very 
much convinced of the merits of the plan 
which has been advanced by the group, 
led by my distinguished senior colleague. 

For those who may still be undecided 
as to the two alternatives, I point out 
that ours is a proposal which can be 
passed today and which, without much 
question, would be acceptable to the 
House of Representatives, and would be 
signed by the President, to go into effect 
shortly thereafter. Indeed, this is the 
only plan which contemplates going into 
operation on October 1 of this year. All 
of the other plans are expected to be in 
operation not before July 1 of next year. 

This seems to me to be a very compel- 
ling practical argument in favor of the 
passage of the amendment before us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield me another 5 minutes? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 5 
additional minutes to my colleague. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
5 additional minutes. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, an- 
other practical matter of importance 
which I want to stess relates to the rela- 
tive benefit packages of the two alterna- 
tives to be voted upon today. 

I do not think anybody would dispute 
the fact that the benefit package in the 
amendment offered by my colleague is 
far superior to that offered in the Ander- 
son amendment or, for that matter, to 
that offered in any of the other alterna- 
tives proposed. 

The amendment before us would give 
the individual the choice as to whether 
he wishes to emphasize first cost cover- 
age or insurance against long-run ill- 
ness, or what the administration has 
called catastrophic illness. One program 
might suit one person while the other 
may be more appropriate for and suit- 
able to his neighbor. 

Within the two programs, our amend- 
ment would provide hospital care, physi- 
cian’s services, surgical services, and 
nursing home care; and, in the cata- 
strophic program, laboratory and X-ray 
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services, drugs, dental services, and home 
nursing. 

The broad range of services in these 
two benefit packages offers a number of 
advantages. First, it is a “no fooling” 
proposition. By this I mean it does not, 
by promising only hospital care, ignore 
or further aggravate the existing serious 
national shortage of hospital facilities. 

Mr, President, with a program limited 
to hospital care we may well have to turn 
a lot of people away from the doors. We 
shall perhaps be turning away people 
with very serious illnesses, to make way 
for those with minor illnesses who want 
to benefit under their insurance program. 

That seems very serious to me. If 
everybody is to be given free hospitaliza- 
tion, it will naturally mean many will 
go to the hospitals who normally would 
be taken care of, as they could be under 
the proposal offered by my colleague, 
in a nursing home or by home care. In 
fact, by specifically including home care, 
home physician’s services, and nursing 
home care in the proposal offered by my 
colleague [Mr. Javits] we may prevent 
people who are newly covered under a 
plan, who formerly had more limited 
plans, from going to hospitals when they 
do not need to in order to take advan- 
tage of their insurance benefits. Under 
the Anderson proposal those people 
would have to go to the hospital to obtain 
the benefits. 

Good health insurance must be geared 
to the special needs of the aged, and 
must be varied in its benefit packages. 
If a man needs a doctor we cannot say 
to him, Sorry, my friend, you are only 
covered for hospitalization, so go lie 
down for a while.” Having a health-in- 
surance-for-the-aged program which is 
unduly limited as to types of benefit is 
like asking a man to hammer a nail with 
a pair of pliers. 

To sum up, I want to add my support 
to the very fine arguments which have 
been presented by my senior colleague 
during the past several days of debate. 

At this moment, taking all present 
circumstances into account, I feel 
strongly that the best and most realistic 
course for the Senate would be to pass 
the very manageable and responsible 
program which we have put forth. I 
hope that any Senators who may still be 
“on the fence” will think hard, and in 
doing so, will recognize that of the avail- 
able alternatives, the bill of which I am 
a cosponsor offers the best and most im- 
mediate solution to the health needs of 
our Nation’s senior citizens. 

Mr. President, at this point, if I may 
be permitted to do so, I should like to 
address a couple of questions to my col- 
league, who has studied this subject so 
thoroughly. 

Am I correct that the proposd Ander- 
son amendment would cover only those 
who come under the social security 
system, and that anyone who did not 
come under that system would not be 
within the purview of the Anderson 
amendment? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is my understand- 
ing, and I draw that from section 226(a), 
page 2, of the Anderson amendment, 
which conditions entitlement upon at- 
taining the age of 68, and entitlement 
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under section 202 for monthly insurance 
benefits under OASI. 

Mr. KEATING. Is it not true, fur- 
thermore, that the benefits in the Sena- 
tor’s plan would be extended to those 
who are not under social security? 

Mr. JAVITS. As well as for those who 
are. 

Mr. KEATING. The benefits would, I 
feel, be superior to those contained in 
the Anderson amendment as well as to 
those contained in the Kerr bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. I believe so. I point 
out also that the fundamental direction, 
as the experts tell us, is for preventive 
care. At least the option for preventive 
care is something better than is pro- 
vided under the Anderson amendment, 
and the comprehensive care package in 
the case of catastrophic illness is, I 
believe, superior to it, too. 

Mr. KEATING. Much has been made 
here by the opponents of this plan and 
those who favor the social security ap- 
proach, of the opposition of the Gov- 
ernors conference. Does not the Sen- 
ator from New York feel that it is a per- 
fectly natural reaction for a Governor 
of a State, without in any way impugn- 
ing his motives, to prefer to have a 
health plan handled through a Federal 
system rather than one in which the 
State would participate? 

Mr. JAVITS. It seems to me that is 
elementary. The State Governors are 
not eager to raise money for the pur- 
pose of paying their share of these pro- 
grams if they can get them without do- 
ing so. So who would expect any other 
reaction? We could hardly expect any- 
thing else but that the Governors should 
say, “Sure, let the Federal Government 
do it.” 

Mr. KEATING. Under the plan of 
the senior Senator from New York, the 
beneficiary has three options; am I cor- 
rect? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct. 

Mr. KEATING. He may select 
whichever one he feels best fits the par- 
ticular problems which he faces and 
which his family faces? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is exactly 
correct. 

Mr. KEATING. I think this answers 
the questions I wanted to ask. After 
the further presentation which my dis- 
tinguished colleague makes today, I may 
have some further questions. In clos- 
ing, I again commend him for the very 
great diligence which he has shown and 
the very constructive plan which he has 
presented. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am very grateful to 
my dear friend and colleague, the Sena- 
tor from New York. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield 7 minutes to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I support the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from New York as an improvement 
on the administration bill. I believe 
Mr. Flemming himself believes that the 
amendment is an improvement, and 
supports the Javits amendment. 

I think the essential feature of the 
Javits amendment as opposed to the so- 
called Anderson amendment is that it is 
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voluntary. I think the best forms of 
medical care that we can have are those 
which embody a combination of the vol- 
untary desires on the part of the indi- 
vidual and the cooperation of the State 
and the Nation. 

The Federal Government can well 
contribute help to America’s aged citi- 
zens in meeting the cost of high—and in 
some respects, as the technical experts 
in the field term it, catastrophie“ 
medical expenses. 

I have tried to make clear my own 
beliefs about this need and to contribute 
emphatically and directly to this end by 
introducing the administration’s pro- 
posal of broad benefits—the so-called 
medicare bill, and cosponsoring the 
more recent proposal embodying the 
same basic principles filed by Senator 
Javits. His proposal improves that 
which I filed. 

The number of people in the United 
States age 65 and over is increasing at 
the rate of 1 million every 3 years. 
There are today 16 million of these older 
citizens—nearly 9 percent of our total 
population. Income for older people is 
drastically smaller than in the case of 
lower age groups—a substantial portion 
of our aged have personal incomes of 
less than $1,000 annually. On the other 
hand, the average old person has from 
2 to 3 times as much chronic illness as 
a typical young citizen. Medical care 
expenses of our old people are close to 
two times as much as for the general 
population. General medical costs have 
gone up 46 percent in the last 10 years; 
and two-thirds of our aged have no pri- 
vate health insurance. 

The problem of keeping healthy is, 
simply, compounded for older people. 
First, their medical costs are more ex- 
pensive than for younger age groups. 
Second, since their so-called productive 
years are drawing to a close or are al- 
ready over, they have less money with 
which to cover these costs. 

Perhaps the most serious aspect of this 
social problem is the heavy insecurity 
and apprehension, the depression and 
despair suffered by people in their old 
age, knowing that their illnesses may be 
more serious and last longer than pre- 
viously and probably that there will be 
less money to cover the costs. 

Because of these striking facts there is 
general agreement that some plan of 
Federal assistance in this field should 
be provided in addition to existing Fed- 
eral programs providing grants-in-aid to 
support State old-age assistance pro- 
grams. No one person, group, or one 
political party has a monopoly on the 
urgency of this issue or the conviction 
that something must be done about it. 
The question is what plan should it be; 
how should this matter be approached. 

S. 3784, the administration proposal 
which I filed, is based on the following 
essential beliefs about Federal assistance 
to cover medical expenses of the aged; it 
must be voluntary—that is, placed out- 
side of compulsory social security 
schemes, paid for out of general revenues 
rather than by a special tax; it must not 
be discriminatory; it must meet the 
specific need of helping out cases of 
chronic, long-term illness; it must in- 
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volve some participation on the part of 
the individual in providing for his own 
welfare; it must involve State sharing 
and State administration of the pro- 
gram; and it must not act to clog already 
jammed medical facilities and institu- 
tions. 

The proposal which the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits] has introduced 
and which I and seven other Senators 
cosponsored is essentially a blending of 
the medicare concept and an earlier bill 
introduced by the Senators from New 
York (Mr. Javits and Mr. KEATING], the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. SCOTT], 
and others. 

I want to make it clear that far from 
being inconsistent with S. 3784, the new 
Javits proposal embodies the basic prin- 
ciples and provisions of that bill, as Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Flemming has recently made clear. 

The Javits bill provides three optional 
plans from which participants can select 
the one they feel is best suited to their 
individual need: First, a diagnostic and 
short-term illness benefit plan emphasiz- 
ing preventative medicine. 

From my experience in studying this 
plan, it is always wiser to keep a man 
healthy than to help him get well after 
he is sick. A healthy man is an asset 
to himself, to his State, and to his Na- 
tion. A sick man is not an asset either 
to himself or to his Nation. 

Second, a major medical services plan 
emphasizing chronic and long-term ill- 
ness; and third, an optional private in- 
surance benefit plan, covering 50 percent 
reimbursement of private program’s cost 
up to $60. 

Those people over 65 years of age who 
do not earn over $3,000 annually— 
couples, $4,500—would be eligible under 
this bill. Federal payments for the pro- 
gram would range from two-thirds for 
the poorest State to one-third for the 
richest State, averaging 50 percent and 
paid for out of general revenues. The 
annual Federal cost under this proposal 
is estimated at from $320 million to $460 
million; the State cost up to $520 mil- 
lion. The States would administer the 
plan as outlined in the Medicare pro- 
posal. 

The first two options under the Javits 
measure constitute minimum require- 
ments to qualify for the Federal-State 
partnership. In addition to this, the 
Federal Government would participate 
in the cost of improving these plans up 
to a per capita cost of $128 per year for 
benefits—that is, up to the level of bene- 
fits provided by the administration’s 
original bill. 

The Javits plan calls for individual 
enrollment fees to be determined by the 
States according to the participant’s in- 
come and with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Its third option—the major long- 
term illness benefits plan—requires pay- 
ment by the individual participant of 20 
percent of costs after a deductible of 
$250, as under S. 3784. 

What we now have under the new pro- 
posal is a more flexible plan both in 
terms of the type of benefits offered and 
the level of benefits covered; an aged 
medical care program which directly and 
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specifically meets the particular kind of 
need involved, which allows wide free- 
dom of choice for the individual, and 
which stresses ability to pay in both par- 
ticipating States and individuals. 

The first Medicare program has been 
criticized because it faced the danger of 
States withholding their participation in 
a broad and expensive program of high 
benefits, and because it put heavy em- 
phasis on covering the cost of chronic ill- 
nesses without sufficient treatment for 
cases of short-term illness. The new 
measure has answered these questions, 
while following the basic principles of 
the earlier proposal which I have out- 
lined. The States can now accept a lim- 
ited version of the earlier plan or scale 
the benefits upward, according to their 
financial ability. The citizens of States 
agreeing to participate can select the 
first option under the program if they 
feel first-dollar costs for short-term and 
preventative treatment is more helpful 
in their particular case. 

The Javits proposal represents sub- 
stantial progress in finding legislation to 
answer the question before us. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
at the outset I state with all the em- 
phasis I can muster that I support H.R. 
12580, the bill to amend the social 
security law. I support it, although I 
hope later in the day or tomorrow to vote 
for amendments which will make it a 
better bill than it is in the form reported 
by the Committee on Finance. At 2 
o’clock today I propose to vote against 
the Javits amendment, and at 6 o’clock 
this evening I propose to vote in favor 
of the Anderson amendment. 

The amendment which we are con- 
sidering, offered by the distinguished 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], is a step backward, in my judg- 
ment, although it certainly has merito- 
rious features. 

The Democratic National Convention 
this year adopted a platform which is 
designated “The Rights of Man.” ‘That 
platform was adopted a few short weeks 
ago. In it there is an obligation which 
the junior Senator from Ohio recognizes 
and intends to adhere to. It is my hope 
that the Senators of my party, the 
Democratic Party, will recognize the ob- 
ligation of the Democratic platform. I 
should like to read a few excerpts from 
it: 

Iilmess is expensive. Many Americans 
have neither incomes nor insurance protec- 
tion to enable them to pay for modern 
health care. The problem is particularly 
acute with our older citizens, among whom 
serious illness strikes most often. 


Mr. President, protracted illness or ex- 
tended surgical and hospital care should 
not be a financial calamity afflicting citi- 
zens who are 68 years of age and over. 
Stupendous debt should not be the 
penalty that the aged and the relatives 
of the aged should have to pay when 
serious illness comes into their homes. 
The social security system should be per- 
fected and amended to take care of this 
situation. 
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The platform then goes on to provide: 

We shall provide medical care benefits for 
the aged as part of the time-tested social 
security insurance system. We reject any 
proposal which would require such citizens 
to submit to the indignity of a means test— 
a “pauper’s oath.” 


The amendment of the senior Senator 
from New York requires a means test 
sometimes called a needs test, compelling 
our aged to take that humiliating step. 

The platform goes on to say: 

For young and old alike, we need more 
medical schools, more hospitals, more re- 
search laboratories to speed the final con- 
quest of major killers, 


I will read one more paragraph from 
our Democratic platform, because I feel 
there is an obligation on the part of 
Senators who are members of the Demo- 
cratic Party to support that platform. 
If within a few weeks we are to shoot 
down the platform of our Democratic 
Convention, or today vote against the 
social security concept by supporting the 
Javits amendment, let no one point to 
the junior Senator from Ohio and say 
his was the assassin’s bullet. 

The Democratic platform states—and 
I feel an obligation to support it, and 
I want to support it, and I am glad to 
support it— 

The most practicable way to provide 
health protection for older people is to use 
the contributory machinery of the social 
security system for insurance covering hos- 
pital bills and other high-cost medical serv- 
ices. For those relatively few of our older 
people who have never been eligible for 
social security coverage, we shall provide 
corresponding benefits by appropriations 
from the general revenue. 


That is a clear-cut pledge. The 
amendment we will vote on at 2 o'clock, 
in my judgment, is a violation of that 
pledge. The 87th Congress convenes in 
about 4 months, in January 1961, for 
the welfare of the Nation and for the 
peace of the world. If the bill reported 
by the committee, as amended, does not 
take satisfactory care of the elderly 
people who are not now covered by social 
security, it will be a very simple thing to 
act a few months from now. The Presi- 
dential veto, which now hangs over the 
Senate will not then be hanging over the 
Senate, I am thankful to state. 

We shall, for those relatively few of 
our elderly people who have never been 
eligible for social security coverage, pro- 
vide corresponding benefits by appro- 
priations from the general revenue. I 
support the committee bill, but I submit 
at this time an amendment—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Ohio has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Ohio the time 
necessary for him to conclude his state- 
ment. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I thank the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. President, I submit an amend- 
ment to the pending bill. The amend- 
ment would extend the coverage of the 
Social Security Act to the physicians 
and surgeons of the Nation. I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
lie on the table and be printed. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I have made it clear that I support the 
Anderson amendment and shall vote for 
it at 6 o’clock tonight. I shall vote for 
other liberalizing amendments, also. 

Mr. President, when on August 14, 
1935, Franklin D. Roosevelt signed the 
social security bill, the old age, surviv- 
ors, and disability insurance program 
became the greatest law for the welfare 
of the American people ever enacted by 
Congress. We want to maintain this 
program. It is actuarially sound, and 
we propose to keep it so. 

President Roosevelt stated on the day 
he signed the act: 

This is a cornerstone in a structure which 
is being built but which is by no means 
complete. What we are doing is good, but 
it is not good enough. 


It is well known that at that time 
the most powerful lobby opposing so- 
cial security and urging its defeat, just 
as it is the most powerful lobby today, 
urging the adoption of the Javits 
amendment, was the American Medical 
Association. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I shall be happy 
to yield a little later. 

Mr. JAVITS. I shall yield a minute 
of my time to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I shall yield in 
a moment. If the American Medical 
Association is not opposing the Javits 
amendment, which we are now debating, 
I shall be very glad to learn that. I con- 
sider that there are many meritorious 
features in the proposal of the senior 
Senator from New York. I have so 
stated. However, I oppose the Senator's 
amendment because it is not tied to the 
social security system, which even the 
Governor of the State of New York has 
declared is the proper approach. I now 
yield to the distinguished senior Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield the Senator from 
Ohio 1 minute. I know the Senator 
from Ohio, and have great affection for 
him. I know he would not wish to be 
unfair. The American Medical Associ- 
ation is not backing my proposal. The 
only clue I have to their attitude is that 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROX- 
MIRE] and I debated with Dr. Annis, of 
Florida, on a television program relating 
to this type of legislation. I think the 
Senator from Wisconsin will bear out 
my statement that from what we could 
learn, Dr. Annis was clearly opposed to 
the Anderson proposal and to my own. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. The fact that 
the American Medical Association—that 
is, the ruling clique of delegates in con- 
trol of it—is not supporting the Javits 
amendment enhances my present opin- 
ion of the Senator’s amendment. It has 
many good features. Nevertheless, I 
hope it will be defeated because I believe 
the Anderson amendment is a better 
amendment; and I believe we can adopt 
the better amendment on the floor of the 
Senate later today. 

Mr. President, the house of delegates 
of the American Medical Association has 
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been operating in a high-handed, arbi- 
trary, dictatorial manner. In my State 
of Ohio and in the States of Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, and New Jersey, phy- 
sicians and surgeons have asked to be 
included within the beneficent provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act. I hold 
in my hand, for example, many tele- 
grams and letters—almost 40—which I 
have received in the last few days from 
physicians and surgeons in all parts of 
Ohio. They all contain messages simi- 
lar to those which I now read: 

Please vote to support amendments to re- 
store physician coverage in social security. 
Doctors desire that. 

Please use your influence to restore cov- 
erage of physicians. 

Vote for social security coverage for phy- 
sicians. 


Here is a package of telegrams. 

Although the physicians and surgeons, 
in referenda taken in various States, 
have expressed a wish to be included 
within the Social Security Act, those 
willful men, holding onto their jobs and 
operating the American Medical Associ- 
ation as their own private property, have 
succeeded in having coverage for doctors 
stricken out of the bill reported by the 
Senate Committee on Finance. 

The pending bill has many good fea- 
tures. It permits those who are covered 
by social security to earn $1,800 per an- 
num after retirement instead of only 
$1,200; and even the $1,800 will, we hope, 
be liberalized a little later today. Dis- 
ability benefits now commence at age 50. 
That is a misfortune for men and women 
who have been gainfully employed, who 
have paid premiums into the social se- 
curity fund, but who have then sud- 
denly become stricken at age 30, 35, or 
40 and are totally and permanently dis- 
abled and may never again be gainfully 
employed. At the present time, under 
the social security system, such unfor- 
tunate persons must wait until they 
reach the age of 50—if they live that 
long—before participating in retirement 
benefits. Under the amendment of the 
committee such payments would begin 
immediately, regardless of a person's 
age. 

The American Medical Association has 
made it very difficult for the aged of our 
country, who are not in good circum- 
stances, to pay from their own funds 
for hospitalization, surgical and medical 
expenses. The little group of willful men 
who run the American Medical Associa- 
tion have upped the requirements for 
admission to medical schools. They 
have, in fact, so acted that there is an 
acute shortage of medical schools and 
medical departments in our universities. 

The fact is that due to the actions, 
over the years, of the leaders of the 
American Medical Association, there is 
an acute shortage of trained physicians 
and surgeons in every section of the 
United States. The situation is becom- 
ing more acute. As it becomes more 
acute, the cost of medical and surgical 
attention zooms upward. 

Mr. President, I should not admit this 
publicly, but as a young lawyer, with a 
young wife, in my first year in the prac- 
tice of law in my home State of Ohio, 
I made $710. Today, when a man leaves 
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medical school as a practicing physician 
and surgeon, he does not have to strug- 
gle, as the present Presiding Officer of 
the Senate, the distinguished junior 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Bur- 
pick], and other Senators, as young 
lawyers, struggled in their earlier years. 
Immediately, the income of a young 
physician or surgeon is very substantial 
and rises rapidly. 

The highest paid group of professional 
men in the country are physicians and 
surgeons. Now the dictators of the 
American Medical Association are seek- 
ing to impose restrictions which would 
bar doctors from foreign nations, de- 
spite their training and admission to 
the practice of medicine in their own 
countries, from employment in hospitals 
in the United States in any capacity; 
this despite their training and experi- 
ence in their own countries. 

Twenty-five years ago the American 
Medical Association lobbied against and 
fought the social security proposal. It 
denounced it as state socialism and so- 
cialized medicine. Mr. President, social 
security was and is neither. 

Despite the fact that physicians and 
surgeons in Ohio and other States have 
voiced, by overwhelming vote on every 
referendum taken, their desire to have 
the benefit of coverage in our social 
security program, during recent years 
the American Medical Association lobby 
has opposed coverage under this benef- 
icent program for physicians and sur- 
geons of the United States. That is the 
present policy of that small clique. 

Despite their wishes, physicians and 
surgeons form the only professional 
group who do not pay social security 
premiums and are not covered by an- 
nuities purchased in the Old-Age and 
Survivors’ Insurance System, affection- 
ately known to millions of Americans as 
our social security system. 

This AMA group fought the Forand 
bill and was instrumental in causing its 
defeat in the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives, 
and is fighting liberalization of the 
social security system to provide some 
hospitalization, nursing, and surgical 
benefits for elderly retired persons in 
need. It did that despite the fact that 
there was nothing in the Forand bill, or 
in any other seriously considered legis- 
lative proposal to liberalize the social 
security law, which would prevent in- 
dividuals from employing the physi- 
cians and surgeons of their own choos- 
ing, or would prevent physicians and 
Surgeons from choosing not to be so 
employed by any individual they may 
not desire to attend. 

Mr. President, the bill now before us 
is a good one. It is an extension of 
our social security system. The actuar- 
ies of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, who serve under 
the direction of the Secretary, a mem- 
ber of President Eisenhower’s Cabinet, 
agree that this bill is a good one, and 
point out that the Anderson amendment 
will be actuarially sound and will con- 
tinue to be so, with its small increase of 
the present premium—an additional 
one-fourth of 1 percent paid by em- 
ployers and employees and three-eighths 
of 1 percent paid by the self-employed. 
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Mr. President, the United States is the 
only important nation in the entire world 
in which there is not some form of uni- 
versal state insurance for sick, aged 
people. 

Anyone with a sense of history realizes 
that the social security system will al- 
ways remain with us. Since the time 
when President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
first proposed it to the Congress and 
since he signed the Social Security Act 
in 1935, not one Republican presidential 
candidate has ever advocated repeal of 
the Social Security Act, although Repub- 
lican candidates for the presidency like 
to orate against the New Deal. I doubt 
that any presidential candidate will ever 
advocate its repeal. 

It is a fact that officials of the Eisen- 
hower administration have adopted the 
theory of private old-age health insur- 
ance on a voluntary basis. Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller very accurately stated 
that this proposal is fiscally unsound. 
His position on this tremendously im- 
portant subject is that the social security 
law should be amended and liberalized, 
and that surgical and hospital care and 
attention for our aged should not be on 
a Government-grant basis, at the tax- 
Payers’ expense, but should be tied to 
the Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance 
System. 

We of the majority in the Congress, 
have all along proposed that. 

Mr. President, let us liberalize and 
amend the Social Security Act in the 
ways provided by the Anderson amend- 
ment. Let us reject the Javits amend- 
ment. Then, let us go forward and pro- 
vide hospital care and attention for our 
aged, but not on the basis of a Govern- 
ment grant at the expense of the tax- 
payers. Instead, let us tie this program 
to the Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance 
System, as is proposed in the Anderson 
amendment, 

Whether the physicians and surgeons 
in the Nation are included under social 
security is a matter of relatively little 
concern, to be frank, to some Members 
of Congress who over the years have 
been amazed at the failure of the House 
of Delegates of the American Medical 
Association to respond to the wishes of 
the majority of the physicians and sur- 
geons of the country. The intelligent 
and forward-looking physicians and 
surgeons who have been clamoring for 
social security coverage, many of whom 
have been sending me telegrams in 
which they ask to be included, are not 
properly represented by that little group 
of dictators. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield to me? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent; I yield to the distinguished junior 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Ohio for yielding to me. 

Mr. President, I wish to add to com- 
ments I made on yesterday in regard to 
a so-called scientific sociological study 
which was the subject of a release issued 
by the American Medical Association on 
Monday, August 15. The release reads 
in part as follows: 

An independent national survey just com- 
pleted by university sociologists emphatically 
proves that the great majority of Americans 
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over 65 are capable of financing their own 
health care and are prepared to do so on their 
own, without Federal Government inter- 
vention. 


The release also states: 

The study disproves some dangerous mis- 
conceptions about the aged. Dr. Larson said 
it shows that most of these persons are in 
good health, not sick, and are in moderately 
good financial condition, not hardship cases. 


The release goes on to cite a number 
of participants or, in the study at least, 
persons who were said to be participants 
by Mr. Wiggins and Mr. Schoeck, the au- 
thors of the report. 

On August 18 the Wall Street Journal 
published an article by the same two 
men, Mr. James Wiggins and Mr. Helmut 
Schoeck. I must note that the article 
was published on the editorial page of 
the Wall Street Journal, and on that 
page the Wall Street Journal does not 
always follow the same standards of ob- 
jectivity that it follows on its financial 
pages, and does not seem to impose upon 
its editors and those who contribute to 
its editorial page the same objective 
standards that it imposes upon its Wash- 
ington reporters. 

But, in any case, the Wall Street 
Journal published an article based on 
the so-called scientific study which was 
the object of the release by the American 
Medical Association. 

Mr. President, on yesterday I inserted 
in the Recorp comments by a number of 
sociologists who, according to Mr. Wig- 
gins and Mr. Schoeck, are said to have 
participated in the study. I should like 
to quote from a few statements made by 
some of those sociologists, who have 
commented since the release was made. 

One of them, Professor Noel P. Gist, 
professor of sociology at the University 
of Missouri, wrote as follows: 

The AMA news release, intentionally or 
otherwise, ignored these qualifications. In- 
stead, it has presented data on a limited and 
restricted sample of older persons as if this 
sample were representative of the aged 
population in general. For this reason the 
statements in the AMA news release are both 
misleading and deceptive. The average 
newspaper reader would probably not be suf- 
ficiently informed to detect this deception. 


Mr. Leonard Z. Breen, associate pro- 
fessor of sociology and coordinator of 
research in gerontology at Purdue Uni- 
versity, at Lafayette, Ind., wrote to the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. MCNAMARA], 
the chairman of the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on the Aged, a letter from which I 
quote the following: 


I must report that I was appalled to read 
the paper which I found to be of poor quality 
of scientific research technique and writ- 
ing. Indeed, I regretted at that point that 
I had been so naive as to have accepted the 
paper without having seen it in advance, 
especially since it would be presented before 
an audience of internationally known scien- 
tists who might think of this as representing 
American sociology. Fortunately, I had 
taken the precaution of appointing a well- 
known, highly competent research sociolo- 
gist as the discussant of the paper following 
its presentation (a standard procedure in 
meetings of this kind). 

I discovered also that a press release had 
been prepared and distributed prior to the 
presentation of the paper: this press re- 
lease had not been prepared by the press 
staff of the congress, and I do not know now 
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who did prepare it. The release was couched 
in such terms, however, which made it ap- 
parent that there were motivations in its 
release other than the dissemination of 
scientific knowledge. 


I read further from the same letter to 
the Senator from Michigan: 

I hope the above comments make clear 
what I intend; namely (a) we did not see 
the paper prior to its presentation at the 
congress, (b) it is far below the quality ex- 
pected of a professional researcher, (c) it is 
totally misleading, and (d) it was discredited 
by the professional research scientists pres- 
ent at the congress meeting where the paper 
was presented. 


Mr. President, it seems strange to me 
that the American Medical Association 
would give publicity to such a report, 
which indicated that 90 percent of the 
people over 65 years of age have no 
medical problems. 

As all of us well know, the medical 
profession has been very particular in 
opposing attempts of amateurs to diag- 
nose disease. The medical profession 
generally argues that a person should 
be examined by a competent member of 
the medical profession. But here we 
find the American Medical Association, 
apparently without any hesitation, tak- 
ing the word of a group of sociologists 
that only 10 percent of people over age 
65 have any medical problems. 

I suggest that the medical profession 
look to the American Medical Associ- 
ation about this matter, because if such 
an attitude is continued, the point 
might come when the American Medi- 
cal Association would recommend a self 
diagnosis and a kind of do it yourself 
kit” so that a person would not need to 
consult a doctor at all. 

This morning another wire was re- 
ceived, addressed to the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara], again mak- 
ing comment on this same study. The 
author of that telegram is Miss Ethel 
Shanas, senior study director of the 
National Opinion Research Center. I 
should like to read from this telegram 
at this point: 

At the request of Senator McNamara, I 
am sending you a brief statement on the 
paper, “A Profile of the Aging: U.S.A.” by 
James W. Wiggins and Helmut Schoeck. 

In general, I agree with Professors Wig- 
gins and Schoeck that the “aged” cannot be 
considered as a single homogeneous group. 
Persons 65 years of age and over may differ 
greatly from one another. Wiggins and 
Schoeck have made this point in an admira- 
ble fashion. 


That is an obvious point. I think it is 
generally accepted that one aged person 
is not like every other aged person. The 
Senator would agree; would he not? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. That is correct. 

Mr. McCARTHY. But the fact is that 
the Wiggins and Schoeck study did not 
really cover a cross section of the aged. 
After making this fine and rather ob- 
vious statement, they then sorted out 
about 35 percent of the aged and made 
their study on that particular group. 
For example, they did not take into ac- 
count those on old-age assistance. They 
left that group out. They did not in- 
clude in their study any excepting peo- 
ple over 65 who were members of the 
white race. They left out all other 
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groups. They moved on down, eliminat- 
ing one group after another, after hav- 
ing said that if one is going to study 
persons over 65 years of age, one should 
take into account the fact that they vary 
greatly one from another. 

The wire continues: 


I am concerned, however, about certain 
of the findings in the Wiggins and Schoeck 
paper which are in disagreement with find- 
ings from the study of the health needs of 
older people with which I am associated. 
My concern stems from Wiggins and 
Schoeck’s claims that “each person in the 
universe from which the sample was taken 
had an equal chance to be included in the 
sample.” 


That is an elaborate statement: 


Each person in the universe from which 
the sample was taken had an equal chance 
to be included in the sample. 


The sample was not taken from the 
universe, I assure the Senator from Ohio. 
Continuing with the telegram: 


And that “respondents were found through 
the use of area probability sampling” in our 
study; also, every older person in the non- 
institutional population had an equal chance 
of being located and interviewed, and our 
respondents were located through the 
use of area probability methods. Theoreti- 
cally, if in both studies the samples repre- 
sent all older people, and all such persons 
have equal chances of being located and in- 
terviewed, differences between the two sam- 
ples should fall within the range of sampling 
error, In the National Opinion Research 
Center study our findings on the utilization 
of health resources have been compared with 
the reports of the national health survey; 
our reports on income have been compared 
with the reports of the U.S. Census Bureau 
and the Social Security Administration. 
Both the health survey and the Census 
Bureau employ area probability samples. In 
all of these comparisons, the degree of agree- 
ment has been good between our reports and 
these independent studies. 

I am therefore concerned to find major 
areas of disagreement between Wiggins and 
Schoeck and our own research, By disagree- 
ment, I do not necessarily mean contradic- 
tions between Wiggins and Schoeck’s find- 
ings and our findings. I would consider as 
a disagreement any difference in the magni- 
tude of the replies to comparable questions 
where such a difference in magnitude could 
not be explained by sampling variation. 

Careful reading of the Wiggins and 
Schoeck paper, however, leads me to believe 
that the authors have not employed an 
area probability sample as the term is com- 
monly used in the literature. What they 
have is a quota sample drawn in 25 different 
areas of the United States. They are, there- 
fore, not correct in saying “Every person in 
the universe from which the sample was 
taken had an equal chance to be included 
in the sample (P &)“. Because of the dif- 
ferences in sampling technique, the Wiggins 
and Schoeck findings cannot be compared 
with those of the National Opinion Re- 
search Center study. The Wiggins and 
Schoeck study apparently is based on what 
the statisticlan Edward Deming has called 
a “chunk” of the population. (W. E. Deming, 
1950, Some Theories of Sampling New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, p. 8). The National 
Opinion Research Center study, on the con- 
trary, resembled in general design the de- 
sign used by the Census Bureau and other 
governmental agencies. 

Because of the limited time available to 
me I shall comment only on the financial 
data in the Wiggins and Schoeck paper. I 
am not clear from the paper whether the 
authors are speaking of individual income 
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or couple income when they state “The 
modal cash income reported was between 
$2,000 and $3,000. Half of the respondents 
reported incomes in excess of $2,000 per year 
and 1 of 20 reported more than $10,000 an- 
nual income (p. 9). 

Income data is usually reported in terms 
of medians rather than modal categories. 
In our study we reported a median income 
of $1,935 for men and $880 for women, In 
describing these medians we said: 

“The median income of persons 65 years 
of age and older with money income in 1956 
as reported in this survey was $1,300. For 
men who had some money income the me- 
dian was $1,935, for women it was $880. 
These medians derived from the National 
Opinion Research Center sample are prob- 
ably somewhat higher than the true figures, 
as a result of the methods of tabulation 
used, that is, wherein husband and wife both 
received income from social insurance pro- 
grams or from public assistance, the total 
income for the couple was reported as the 
husband's income because of the difficulty 
in differentiating between the amounts re- 
ceived by each member of the couple. The 
Census Bureau for the year 1956 reports a 
median income of $1,421 for men with in- 
come and a median income of $738 for 
women with income. 


These figures are in direct contradic- 
tion to those which were included in the 
Wiggins and Schoeck report. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
mainder of the telegram from Dr. Ethel 
Shanas, senior study director of the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center, be in- 
cluded at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the re- 
mainder of the telegram was ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Over one-third of all persons 65 and over 
reporting money income in this survey had 
incomes of less than $1,000 a year in 1956 if 
persons with no money income of their own 
(including wives whose total income is re- 
ported by the husband) are added to that 
group whose money income was less than 
$1,000 a year, it may be estimated that about 
one-half (52 percent) of all persons aged 65 
years and over had money incomes of less 
than $1,000 in 1956 (Ethel Shanas, “Financial 
Resources of the Aging,” Health Information 
Foundation, p. 3). : 

Unpublished data from our study indica’ 
that in 1956 the median income for couples 
both of whom were 65 years of age or over 
was $2,215 for couples where the male head 
was 65 years of age or older and the wife 
under 65, the median income was $2,625 our 
modal income categories for couples, based 
on 1956 data, was $1,000 to $1,999. 

In conclusion, because of the limitations 
of the Wiggins and Schoeck sample, finding 
from their interesting and suggestive re- 
search cannot be generalized to the total 
older population of the United States. 

Yours sincerely, 
ETHEL SHANAS, 
Senior study director, National Opin- 
ion Research Center. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, any 
Member of Congress who has taken note 
of the AMA release or anyone who has 
been moved by the Wall Street Journal 
article should look at these figures and 
note the contradiction. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, I 
express my complete agreement with the 
statement made by the Senator from 
Minnesota, 

I ask this question of the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota. He and I were 
both delegates at the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention a few weeks ago. I 
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was a humble delegate at large from the 
State of Ohio. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Minnesota has been acclaimed 
throughout the Nation as having made 
one of the greatest nominating speeches 
ever made in a national convention of 
any political party in the history of this 
Nation. 

Does not the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota feel that now, a few weeks after 
this convention, and for all time, there 
is a moral obligation on the members of 
the Democratic Party in the Senate to 
support the social-security approach and 
to expand and liberalize the social 
security system? 

Mr. McCARTHY. If the proposal to 
develop a medical aid program as a part 
of the social security system had been 
initiated only at the convention, I would 
say we should come back in the next 
session and enact it into law. But this 
whole concept has been before Congress 
for a long time. We have had hearings 
on it and have had statements from 
many persons who are concerned with 
the problems of the aging, so I think 
we have an obligation in that regard—an 
obligation which was also sustained in 
adoption of the platform at the conven- 
tion. 

Those who are so critical of the welfare 
state seem to be in a position of suggest- 
ing, instead of the welfare state, a sort of 
hand-out state. If I must make a choice 
between the two, I will take the welfare 
state. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the Senator from Connec- 
ticut [Mr. Bus]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I regret 
very much that we are rushing, in a 
politically charged atmosphere, to a vote 
on an issue of such tremendous impor- 
tance to the people of the United States, 
especially the older people. 

A few days ago I came across an article 
published in the Hartford Times, the 
headline of which is “Folsom Voices Cau- 
tion Against Medical Aid Rush.” 

The article says that the former Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, who succeeded Mrs. Hobby in that 
job, said, “This is no time to be enact- 
ing far-reaching legislation ‘in a politi- 
cal atmosphere’ which would have a pro- 
found effect on the future.” 

He also said, “Congress has not given 
adequate study to the situation.” 

IT agree with that, Mr. President. I do 
not think this problem has been given 
adequate study. I have in my hand the 
record of the hearings on the committee 
bill which is before the Senate, on the 
whole subject. There were 2 days of 
hearings, on June 28 and June 30. I 
submit that with regard to an issue of 
this magnitude this is entirely inadequate 
treatment. It is most unfortunate that 
we find ourselves in a position of having 
to vote upon this serious matter at this 
time. 

Mr. President, the article from the 
Hartford Times gives the views of Mr. 
Folsom. He suggests the appointment of 
a nonpartisan commission to study and 
to report back by March 1. I considered 
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offering an amendment, which would be 
an amendment to the committee bill, 
calling for the establishment of such a 
commission by law, but after appraising 
the political situation in the Senate I 
concluded it would be an idle gesture and 
would get nowhere, so I shall not offer 
the amendment. 

However, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the article from the Hartford Times 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FOLSOM VOICES CAUTION AGAINST MEDICAL 
Am RUSH 
(By Paul Martin) 

WaSHINGTON.—Former Welfare Secretary 
Marion B. Folsom urged Congress yesterday 
to defer action on a Federal health insur- 
ance plan for old folks until after the 1960 
election. 

He said this is no time to be enacting far- 
reaching legislation “in a political atmos- 
phere” which would have a profound ef- 
fect on the future. He also said Congress 
has not given adequate study to the situa- 
tion. 

“There is no rush,” Mr. Folsom declared. 
“This problem has been coming on us for 
years, There is no emergency to justify 
hasty legislation. We ought to give plenty 
of study to something like this before we 
do anything.” 

Instead of rushing into a new program 
in an election year, Mr. Folsom suggested 
that an advisory commission be appointed 
to study the entire field of health insurance 
for persons over 65 years of age, with in- 
structions to report by next March 1, to the 
next Congress and the new administration. 

Such a commission, he said, should in- 
clude representatives of the medical pro- 
fession, insurance industry, employers and 
labor unions, and the public. It should be 
given an appropriation and an adequate staff 
to conduct the study. 

To avoid political partisanship, he said 
the commission might be appointed jointly 
by the chairmen of the Senate Finance and 
House Ways and Means Committee, both 
Democrats, and the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare in the Eisenhower 
administration, a Republican. 

“This is the logical way of getting the 
best possible program,” Mr. Folsom observed. 
“This is a complicated business. We should 
go about it as we have the Social Security 
Act in the past. You would be surprised 
how much agreement you can get on a plan, 
once the facts are known.” 

The Democratic nominees for 1960, Sen- 
ators JOHN F, KENNEDY of Massachusetts 
and Lynpon B. JoHNnson of Texas, have 
listed a compulsory health insurance pro- 
gram under the social security system as 
“must” legislation for this bobtail session 
of Congress. 

However, the House has passed and the 
Senate Finance Committee has approved a 
limited program of medical care for old 
folks, to be handled by the States and fi- 
nanced out of the Treasury general fund, 
as proposed by President Eisenhower. 

Mr. JOHNSON wants to make health in- 
surance the next order of business in the 
Senate, after the pending minimum wage 
bill. Mr. KENNEDY has threatened a floor 
fight to expand the program and put it 
under social security taxes, as demanded by 
labor unions. 

Mr. Folsom, now a director of the East- 
man Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y., is re- 
garded as an authority on health and wel- 
fare programs. He helped draft the origi- 
nal 1935 Social Security Act, and served on 
two advisory commissions under Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman, 
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Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I think 
the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] has rendered a very real service 
to the country in connection with this 
entire subject. This is not a new sub- 
ject for him. As he pointed out him- 
self, he introduced a bill more than 10 
years ago very similar to the pending 
amendment upon which we are going to 
vote at 2 o’clock. I venture to say the 
Senator from New York has more back- 
ground on this subject than any other 
Member of the Senate of the United 
States. I am grateful to him for his 
exposition of his own amendment, which 
to me, in the limited amount of time 
I have had to grasp the details of this 
important matter, makes a lot of sense. 

First, we must realize it is quite clear 
that the House of Representatives will 
not support the so-called social secu- 
rity approach to this issue. The House 
has said so in its own proposed legisla- 
tion. It would be idle for us, in my 
judgment, to pass such a measure, be- 
cause it would simply mean there would 
be no legislation at all this year. If we 
are going to approach the issue in good 
faith and try to get a bill passed, I 
think we should support the commit- 
tee bill, which I certainly intend to do. 

It is equally clear, of course, that the 
President would veto a compulsory plan. 
How do we know that? He has said 
so. He said so plainly in his press con- 
ference a few days ago. Therefore, as 
I have said, I intend to support the com- 
mittee bill as the first step in the right 
direction, because it would provide for 
those who are in dire need and distress. 

Of the other alternatives which have 
been submitted, the Javits amendment 
appeals to me principally, and more 
than the others, because it is, first, a 
voluntary plan. It is designed for those 
who are 65 years of age and older who 
wish to be protected against health 
hazards but who cannot afford the full 
cost of such insurance. 

Secondly, it is a program in which the 
subscriber himself pays a modest fee 
toward the cost of his protection. This 
fee the Senator from New York has esti- 
mated to range from $9 to $12.80 per 
year at the start. 

Third, the plan would be participated 
in by the State governments and Fed- 
eral Government. This is important, I 
think, because it stresses the responsi- 
bility of the States in this matter. The 
States are closer to the people than the 
Federal Government. I believe in this 
kind of welfare program the States 
should have control over the administra- 
tion of the program. The Javits amend- 
ment clearly places the responsibility 
for administration upon the States. It 
also gives each State the option of buy- 
ing insurance under the plan, if that 
seems to be the most logical way for the 
State to handle its responsibilities. 

Fourth, the Javits proposal appeals 
because it would be financed from the 
general revenues. The budget of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is now about $334 billion a year. 
It is true the Javits amendment would 
add something on the order of $450 
million a year to that budget. But, Mr. 
President, it seems to me this approach 
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to the Federal Government’s participa- 
tion in the program is correct, because 
it would put the burden of assistance 
upon all the taxpayers, and not pri- 
marily upon the lower income workers 
in the social security system. It would 
not exempt a very large group of tax- 
payers who would be those best able to 
afford it, namely, those whose incomes 
are larger than the $4,800 a year which 
is the highest amount upon which social 
security taxes are paid. Everybody in 
the United States would have a part in 
the welfare program, exactly as we par- 
ticipate in the entire budget of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

This is a welfare measure. It is for 
the welfare of individuals and it is for 
the welfare of the country. For that 
reason, Mr. President, the burden should 
be borne as a national one in the budget 
of the United States. 

I have objected to the social security 
approach because it would exclude many 
people from the program and it would 
also exclude many people from support- 
ing the program who, in my view, if 
there is to be such a program, have a 
responsibility to it which they are well 
able to discharge. 

Mr. President, one thing which ap- 
peals to me particularly about the Javits 
approach is the emphasis upon preven- 
tive medicine. 

As I have said repeatedly, if we can 
keep people out of hospitals, we shall do 
them a greater service than we could by 
taking care of such people while they 
are in hospitals. That is one of the 
strongest points in the Javits approach 
to this whole issue. 

Finally, it has been very clearly indi- 
cated that the Javits amendment is ac- 
ceptable to the President of the United 
States. It seems most likely he would 
sign the bill with that amendment. 
Therefore if we really want legislation 
and not a political issue, the Senate 
should vote to agree to the Javits amend- 
ment today. We have assurance from 
the President and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, who has 
given months of exhaustive attention to 
this subject, that the Javits approach is 
in line with their thinking. 

I shall support the committee bill and 
the amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], and I am grateful to the Senator 
for yielding to me this time. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Connecticut. Will the Senator 
yield back the remainder of his time? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield back the re- 
mainder of the time allotted to me. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I have 
been associated with health insurance 
legislation since my early days as a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives. 

I have cosponsored the Javits amend- 
ment since its inception, because of my 
conviction that we must recognize the 
needs of millions of our older citizens 
for adequate health care. 

In 1949 I joined with the senior Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Javits], Vice 
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President Nixon, Secretary of State 
Herter, and the junior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Morton] in offering a 
health care bill which embodied the basic 
principles and approach of the present 
Javits amendment. 

I do not want to repeat what has been 
so ably presented by my colleague, the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits]—although I am sure more time 
is needed to permit a better understand- 
ing of what the Javits amendment 
offers—and particularly to offset the 
widespread ‘promotion of the Forand- 
type legislation. 

The two amendments before us today 
represent a conflict of philosophies: 

The Javits amendment would preserve 
the dignity of the individual to select 
and contribute to his own care; the 
established right of the State to admin- 
ister and participate—if it so desires— 
in a program designed to utilize profes- 
sional and commercial services through 
normal and established channels. It 
builds on existing agencies. 

The Anderson amendment would force 
a program of compulsory participation 
in health insurance upon a large seg- 
ment of workers through increased taxa- 
tion upon employer and employee; it 
would foster a superstructure of bureau- 
cratic expansion; it would benefit (at 
this point) millions who have made no 
contribution to their health insurance; 
and it would establish for the future a 
socialized medical program, forced upon 
both the professional medical men and 
the working public. 

There are certain points I would like to 
emphasize. 

Some doubts have been expressed that 
the Javits amendment may not have 
the endorsement of both President Eisen- 
hower and Vice President Nrxon. 

I believe those doubts were dispelled by 
the announcements made by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
at his press conference yesterday— 
which appeared in all of the newspapers 
this morning. 

I ask unanimous consent that a part of 
that report be printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, today joined Vice 
President Nrxon in endorsing a scaled-down 
version of the administration’s original Fed- 
eral-State plan for medical care for the aged. 

Flemming threw his support behind a 
medical aid bill introduced by Senator 
Jacos K. Javits, Republican of New York, 
and eight other Senators on Saturday. 

“I like the plan,” Flemming told a news 
conference. He said that he had not dis- 
cussed it with President Eisenhower in detail 
but he added that the President had “made 
it clear” to him that the Javits bill was 
consistent with the general principles en- 
dorsed by the administration in the medical 
care battle. 

Flemming repeated his view that the basic 
issue involved in the controversy is whether 
the Nation would be “regimented” or whether 
old people should be given an option to join 
a voluntary medical insurance program 
financed by both Federal and State general 
tax revenues. 

Flemming said he had met with Nrxon 
earlier today and that Nrxon had shown no 
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hesitancy in endorsing the Javits bill which 
would amend a measure voted out by the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

Flemming estimated that the Javits bill 
would cost from $720 million to $960 million, 
divided 50-50 with the States. This com- 
pares to a cost estimate of $1,200 million 
for the administration’s original medicare 
insurance package offered last spring as an 
alternative to the Democratic-backed social 


security proposal. 
The HEW Secretary said the Javits plan 


also differs from the administration’s origi- 
nal plan in that it provides an optional 
plan for diagnostic service and short-term 
illness benefits. The old plan focused en- 
tirely on insurance for long-term cata- 
strophic illnesses. 


Mr. SCOTT. The Javits amendment 
does encompass the administration pro- 
posals, furthermore, it provides a more 
comprehensive coverage at considerably 
less cost, 

With all due respect for the sincerity 
of my colleagues who are sponsoring the 
Anderson amendment and who endorse 
the social security approach—it is my 
conviction through contact with thou- 
sands of older citizens and through ob- 
servation of the public relations job done 
by those favoring the increased social 
security tax approach—that they are de- 
luding those who will be forced to par- 
ticipate, and misleading millions who 
need to benefit, but will not. 

To supersede upon the old-age and 
survivors insurance program, paid for 
by the employer and the employee, an 
enforced participation in a health in- 
surance program, which will immedi- 
ately benefit between 11 and 12 million 
over 65’s, who have never contributed a 
cent to the program, is in my opinion 
a windfall—the cost of which should be 
borne by all taxpayers and not just by 
those employers and employees who are 
presently paying into the social security 
fund. 

The combined social security tax is 
now 6 percent. It will increase to 9 per- 
cent within a few years. I do not think 
for a moment that the one-half of 1 per- 
cent additional tax which it is estimated 
will take care of the Anderson amend- 
ment health program will do so, or that 
it will remain static any more than the 
present social security tax has done. 

It has been brought out earlier that 
the fundamental difference between the 
Javits-administration approach and the 
Anderson or Forand approach is recog- 
nition of the dignity of the individual 
and his desire to shoulder what he can 
of his own health program. 

In my opinion, this is a very impor- 
tant consideration. Our older citizen is 
still an important thinking and acting 
part of our economy. He wants to be 
able to select his own plan of coverage 
and his own medical doctor or medical 
services. The problems is that present- 
day medical costs have made it impossi- 
ble for him to afford the amount or even 
the kind of medical care he needs most. 

To hold out as a bonanza a federally 
enforced social security tax health in- 
surance plan to the 58 million workers 
who are now covered under old-age and 
survivors insurance is misleading prop- 
aganda. A person who would pay into 
OASI today for health insurance— 
might continue to do so for 30, 40, or 50 
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years before attaining age 68, and the 
privilege of participating in its benefits. 
And he may never benefit if death over- 
takes him before reaching that age. 

Why should we delude the younger 
worker into thinking this program is for 
him, when for a decade or a half century 
he may be paying into a fund for the 
benefit of the older retired worker who 
happens to be covered by old-age and 
survivors insurance at the time of enact- 
ment? 

And let us not delude our older citi- 
zens over 65 who have not been covered 
by old-age and survivors insurance, or 
those workers whose employment is not 
covered by social security. There are 
millions. 

The Anderson amendment does not 
cover any worker not covered under so- 
cial security, and it does not apply to any 
older person, now 65 or over, who is not 
insured under old-age and survivors in- 
surance, 

What of those over 65 dependent upon 
small incomes or upon their families, 
who would not qualify under the Ander- 
son amendment, or might not qualify 
under the indigent requirements of the 
Kerr-Frear provisions of H.R. 12530, as 
reported; for example, teachers, farmers, 
civil service workers, railroad employees, 
and physicians, as well as many other 
smaller groups? 

I say this with all due regard for the 
provisions contained in the committee 
bill, which covers those who are on public 
assistance, or those whose incomes are so 
small as to make medical care an im- 
possibility. 

The Javits-administration proposal 
takes the “bitter pill” out of these prob- 
abilities 


Tt adds to the committee amendment a 
voluntary medical insurance program— 
tailored by means of three options to the 
different categories of medical care and 
services the subscriber may require or 
select. 

Priority is given to preventive care, 
which sound medical practice dictates to 
forestall the hazards of chronic illness, 
and which emphasizes physicians’ care 
rather than overutilization of hospital 
and institutional facilities. This option 
is available at once to the subscriber, 
with no deductibility and no coinsurance. 

For the individual who can pay his 
own preventive care but wants to protect 
himself against long-term illness, there is 
the option, wherein the Federal and 
State Governments pay the major cost 
of lengthy hospitalization and related 
services after the individual incurs med- 
ical expenses of $250. 

Third, is the option for the person who 
wants to purchase his own insurance 
coverage, aside from the State adminis- 
tered plan. He may receive 50 percent 
of his premium expense for a private 
health insurance policy—not to exceed 
$60 per year. 

I commend my colleague, the senior 
Senator from New York on the maxi- 
mum estimates he has submitted in con- 
nection with his amendment. I think 
they are outside estimates, based, as he 
has said, upon full participation by all 
States and almost all of the estimated 
eligible persons. 
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This would be desirable, but I do not 
think it will be the outcome. 

Most States have means of finding 
matching funds for an attractive pro- 
gram, but it is impossible to estimate how 
many persons will apply or subscribe for 
this insurance. Certainly it will be a 
gradual development, and not one that 
will bring a sudden impact upon the tax- 
payer, and upon our medical facilities. 

An estimated Federal cost of $450 
million for the Javits amendment, plus 
an estimated $200 million under the 
committee bill for the public assistance 
and medically indigent aspects—paid for 
by all of the people, for all of the peo- 
ple—is not to be compared with the 
weight of paying for a social security- 
Federal superstructure and an increased 
tax burden upon the covered workers 
alone, who are already heavily tax- 
burdened. 

And who will the worker, now con- 
tributing to old-age and survivors insur- 
ance, be paying for? 

Mr. President, there is no way pro- 
vided under the Anderson amendment 
for excluding the wealthy, the million- 
aire, the comfortably fixed person, who 
is thoroughly capable of paying for any 
kind of medical insurance he desires. 

There is no way of excluding high in- 
come people from benefitting under the 
plan as laid down in the Anderson 
amendment. Limitation on earned in- 
come is the only limitation placed upon 
recipients of old-age and survivors in- 
surance. Income received from invest- 
ments—be it in the millions—does not 
exclude the insured. 

What will be the reaction of the low 
income worker when he realizes that he 
is contributing to benefits for those who 
can well afford to pay for it themselves? 

The Javits amendment has an income 
limitation for participation of $3,000 for 
the individual, $4,500 for the married 
couple. We want to reach and serve the 
older citizen living on a reduced income, 
which cannot stretch to cover the cost 
of expensive or extensive medical care. 

The Javits amendment far surpasses 
any proposal yet before us in serving 
those who have served us in the prime of 
their life—and who deserve a better 
share in the benefits and comforts which 
medical science can offer. 

Mr. President, I am very eager that 
we secure a proper, fair, and just medical 
care bill for our older citizens. I believe 
that of all the programs submitted, the 
Javits program best fits the needs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point, as a part of my remarks, an 
article entitled “Congress: Medical 
Issue,” published in the New York Times 
of August 21. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONGRESS: MEDICAL IssuE—THREE PLANS ARE 
PROPOSED TO DEAL WITH INCREASING NEED 
or OLDER PERSONS FOR HEALTH INSURANCE 

(By Tom Wicker) 

Wasuiveron, August 19—The Senate of 
the United States comes to grips next week 
with what many believe to be the most 
potent political issue in domestic politics: 
the high cos* of medical care for the Na- 
tion’s 16 million persons over 65. 
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It is not simply that there are so many 
of these people—9 percent of the popula- 
tion. It is not even that their number is 
growing—by about 1,000 dafly—so that by 
1975 there will be 20 million in this age 


group. 

Two other factors aggravate the issue, 
emotionally as well as economically. They 
are the high and increasing cost of medical 
care, particularly drugs and medicines, and 
the fact that so many younger persons have 
to devote part of their incomes to the sup- 
port of aged relatives who can no longer 
support themselves. 


ACUTE NEED 


Moreover, it is precisely in the 65-and-over 
age group that the most acute need is felt 
for hospital and nursing care, and for the 
marvelous but costly drugs of the postwar 
era. Most people spend about $19 a year for 
drugs; those over 65 spend about $42 a year. 

Paying for such services and medications 
is a real problem for many oldsters, about 
half of whom have incomes of $1,000 or 
less. Almost 2,500,000 Americans are old- 
age assistance recipients; they are officially 
paupers. An undetermined number—esti- 
mated as high as 10 million—are not needy 
in a strict sense but probably could not pay 
stiff medical bills. 

Private insurance helps those who can 
afford it—but not enough. About 35 to 40 
percent of persons over 65 were reported in- 
sured for health care in 1956 by the Census 
Bureau. 

Most States provide varying levels of medi- 
cal services for the aged—from the approxi- 
mately $17,000 a year spent by Alabama and 
Montana to the $26 million expended by 
New York. 

THREE PLANS 


When the Senate debate opens tomorrow 
there will be three specific proposals, each 
backed by powerful segments of public opin- 
ion and political influence. Here are the 
provisions and the arguments for and 
against each. 

First. The committee bill: This is a 
measure originated in the House Ways and 
Means Committee and expanded by the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee. It has the backing 
of powerful Senate conservatives in both 
parties, with southern Democrats providing 
a basic core of support. 

This bill would provide Federal partici- 
pation in a State payment of $12 a month, 
specifically for medical care, to 2,400,000 per- 
sons on old-age assistance—although not all 
of them would need it. It also would per- 
mit Federal participation in State payments 
to older persons not on old-age assistance 
but unable to pay medical bills probably 
less than 1 million of them. 

The cost to the Federal Government would 
be $30 million in this fiscal year, and $160 
million in the first full year, to be paid from 
general revenues. Its opponents point out 
that it would cover not many more than 1 
million needy oldsters, would be dependent 
upon recurring appropriations at both State 
and Federal levels and would impose a “de- 
grading” means test upon beneficiaries. 

Its supporters contend that it helps only 
those who need help and spreads the cost 
among all taxpayers. The plan appeals to 
poor States, with big relief rolls, and is put 
forward as one that President Eisenhower 
would not veto. 


KENNEDY PLAN 


Second. The social security approach: 
This is embodied in the Kennedy-Anderson 
amendment, which liberal Democrats will 
seek to add to the committee bill. It is 
backed by Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY, the 
Democratic presidential nominee; and by the 
Democratic platform. 

The plan would impose an additional 
one-quarter of 1 percent tax on employers 
and employees to build up a fund from 
which medical benefits would be paid, when 
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needed, to those who are eligible to receive 
old-age and survivors insurance payments 
and who are over 68. There are about 
8,500,000 of these persons, but not all are 
receiving OASI payments. 

The social security approach would not 
reach the needy aged, but its proponents 
seek to combine it with the committee bill, 
which would. Those who received social se- 
curity medical benefits would get them re- 
gardless of their means, They could choose 
their own doctors, hospitals and nursing 
homes, and payments would be made directly 
from the Government to these vendors of 
medical care. 

Benefits would include 120 days’ hospital 
care, 240 days’ home nursing care, 360 home 
health visits and diagnostic outpatient hos- 
pital services. 

The plan would be fully self-financed, ex- 
cept that hospital patients would pay the 
first $75 of costs. There would be no drain 
on the Federal and no depend- 
ence on State appropriations. 


VETO THREATENED 


President Eisenhower calls this “compul- 
sory medicine” and threatens a veto. Others 
point out that it puts the burden on the 
70 million participants in social security, and 
that those who are already receiving OASI 
payments would contribute nothing for the 
new medical benefits. The American Medi- 
cal Association calls the plan socialized med- 
icine. 

The social security approach, however, has 
powerful labor union, university and public 
support. 

3. Contributory insurance: Originally pro- 
posed by President Eisenhower, this ap- 
proach will be put forward by Senator Jacos 
K. Javrrs and other liberal Republicans in a 
somewhat altered form. It would provide 
Federal-State payments to help individuals 
defray the costs of private, voluntary health 
insurance. 

Those subscribing could choose a major 
medical services plan, a preventive and 
short-term medical option, or payment of 
part of the cost of an existing private insur- 
ance policy. The cost to the participating 
individuals would vary according to their 
means. The minimum would be 10 percent. 

Persons over 65 would be eligible to par- 
ticipate, except those with annual incomes 
over $3,000 individually or $4,500 for couples, 
and those needy aged covered by the com- 
mittee bill—to which the Javits plan would 
be added. Senator Javits estimated that 
about 11 million would be eligible, in addi- 
tion to those covered by the committee 
bill. The cost to the Federal Government 
would be about $450 million yearly. 

Beneficiaries would choose their own med- 
ical vendors, with payments made much as 
in ordinary private health insurance plans. 
Benefits would vary according to the basic 
option chosen by the participant. 


KEY BLOC 


The original battle lines thus are fairly 
clear. In the final analysis, however, much 
depends upon the attitude of liberal Repub- 
licans. If they fail to put across the Javits 
insurance amendment, will they support 
the liberal Democrats in the social security 
approach, or rest content with the committee 
bill? 

If the former, they will have to buck the 
opposition of Vice President Nox, their 
presidential nominee, who has consistently 
opposed social security as a vehicle for medi- 
cal benefits. If the latter, they will be ac- 
cepting less than they desire and opening 
the way for the Democrats to exploit the 
issue against their party in the fall cam- 
paign. 

Liberal Democrats concede they need a 
few Republican votes to put over the social 
security plan. They also know that a social 
security bill would face tough going in the 
House of Representatives, where a narrower 
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measure than the committee bill has been 
passed already. They acknowledge that 
President Eisenhower has plainly signified 
his intent to veto a compulsory medicine 
bill. 

CLEAR STRATEGY 

But their strategy is clear. They will go 
to the country as the friends of the old folks. 
If their bill becomes law they can point 
with pride. If President Eisenhower vetoes 
it, they can view with alarm, If they can- 
not pass it, they will try to blame the Repub- 
licans. 

The latter course, if it becomes necessary, 
may take some doing. For the real balance 
of power is held by the fiscal conservatives, 
most of whom are southern Democrats. 
Their strategy is the simplest of all. They 
will vote against any and all liberalizing 
amendments to the committee bill—Senator 
KENNEDY and the Democratic platform not- 
withstanding. 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from Vermont is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, Con- 
gress and the American people generally 
can ignore no longer the fact that one 
of the most important problems facing 
this Nation is how to provide adequate 
health care for our growing number of 
senior citizens. 

There are approximately 15 million 
persons now age 65 and over in the con- 
tinental United States—or about 8 per- 
cent of the population. Every day the 
number increases by about 1,000. 

It is currently estimated that by 1970 
we can expect to have approximately 20 
million persons in the United States age 
65 and over—about 9 percent of the 
population. Roughly two-thirds of the 
aged are between 65 and 75, and one- 
third are over 75. More than 2 million 
are over 80. 

Census Bureau estimates of the 1958 
income of the aged show that 60 percent 
of the individuals over the age of 65 had 
incomes of less than $1,000. Census fig- 
ures also show that half of the families 
with older persons at the head had no 
more than $2,600 income in 1958. 

How do the 15 million people of this 
country, past 65, most of whom are with- 
out jobs, and living on small incomes, 
meet the costs of medical care? Only 
about 40 percent of these people have 
some hospitalization insurance, not- 
withstanding the fact that voluntary in- 
surance coverage for the aged has been 
increasing proportionately more rapidly 
than for all age groups. 

Dr. Wilma Donahue, chairman of the 
division of gerontology at the University 
of Michigan, says that— 

Many old people neglect chronic illness 
(with greater cost later), others obtain med- 
ical care by sacrificing other essentials of 
healthful living, or turn to relatives for help. 


She believes the mounting number of 
admissions of older patients to mental 
hospitals is one example of the effects of 
worry and lack of preventive and re- 
storative medical care of this group. 
Many elderly people and even some 
middle-aged persons are emotionally 
beset by fears of becoming sick and not 
being able to pay for medicalcare, This 
insecurity, Dr. Donahue says, is the basis 
for what is called widows’ disease, in 
which an elderly woman becomes over- 
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taken by the fear that her money will 
not last until the end of her life. 

It is only when we look at the financial 
aspects of medical care for the aged that 
we can see clearly how great our prob- 
lems are. 

Expenditures for medical care are 
more unevenly distributed among the 
aged than among younger persons. Very 
large expenditures for medical care 
occur about one and one-half times 
more frequently for the aged than for 
the total population. The costs of in- 
surance and other prepayment for the 
aged generally are higher than for 
younger persons, 

Persons age 65 and over require more 
days of hospital care per capita than 
any other age group. Available data on 
hospital use by the aged population show 
considerably more hospital use for per- 
sons 70 and over than for those 65 to 
69. There are widely varying estimates 
of the annual number of days of hos- 
pital care per 1,000 aged, but it is safe 
to say that those 65 and over have more 
than twice as many days of hospitali- 
zation per 1,000 population as does the 
population as a whole. 

More than 20 percent of all patients 
in nervous and mental hospitals are 65 
and over. In private mental hospitals, 
about 42 percent are 65 and over. 

In 1955 the tuberculosis case rate for 
persons age 65 and over was 83.2 per 
100,000 as compared to 46.4 per 100,000 
for the total population. 

Data from a 1954 survey of patients 
in chronic disease hospitals in five States 
showed an average length of stay for 
all patients of 15 months; however, one 
out of six patients had been in the hos- 
pital for 5 years. The median age of 
these patients was 70 years. 

Ninety percent of the patients in pro- 
prietary nursing homes are 65 years of 
age or over; and the average age of 
nursing home patients is 80 years. 

The number of physician visits per 
person is 1.5 to 2.5 times as high for 
persons aged 65 and over as for the 
general population. The proportion of 
aged persons with 15 or more physician 
calls—home or office—per year is almost 
twice that of all age groups. 

Mr. President, I think the facts which 
I have given make it unmistakably clear 
that there must be produced at this ses- 
sion of Congress a law which will give 
a greater health protection to the aged. 

Basically, there are three approaches 
to the health-care problem which have 
been presented to the Senate. It is clear 
from the public statements of the Presi- 
dent that he would be willing to give his 
approval to two of these proposals and 
that he would flatly reject the third. 
No one has any doubt about the fact 
that either the Javits proposal, of which 
I am a cosponsor, or the committee- 
reported bill would be acceptable to the 
White House. There is no clearcut divi- 
sion of sentiment in the Senate which 
would give one of the proposals a sub- 
stantial margin of support not enjoyed 
by the others. However, one thing can- 
not be contradicted and that is the fact 
that a bill for medical aid for the aged, 
founded on the social security system, 
has no hope of becoming a law. 
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Listen to what the President of the 
United States said at his most recent 
press conference if you have any doubt 
about this situation: 

I am for a plan that will be truly helpful 
to the aged, particularly against illnesses 
which become so expensive, but one that is 
freely accepted by the individual. I am 
against compulsory medicine, and that is 
exactly what I am against, and I don't 
care if that does cost the Treasury a little 
bit more money there. But after all the 
price of freedom is not always measured 
just in dollars. 


The President is firm in his position 
and will not yield on the basic issue of 
the compulsory approach versus the vol- 
untary approach. He feels, and perhaps 
rightly so, that the Anderson amend- 
ment and proposals like it would be the 
cornerstone of a compulsory national 
health scheme which once applied to 
the aged would soon be made applicable 
to all Americans regardless of age. 

For the last two decades Republican 
Members of Congress have brought forth 
countless health insurance and related 
proposals for financing personal health 
services. Almost all of these have been 
devised on & voluntary basis. The in- 
terest of our party in providing health 
care to take care of the cost of major 
illness is without equal in legislative 
history. During the years 1949 through 
1955 Senators Flanders and Ives fought 
for the enactment of a voluntary pre- 
payment program for the entire popula- 
tion with Federal subsidy where needed. 
During those same years the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Vermont 
and the distinguised senior Senator 
from Alabama also fought for their own 
bill which would bring voluntary health 
insurance within the reach of low-in- 
come families. 

Between 1946 and 1949 the beloved 
Senator Taft of Ohio pushed a State-op- 
erated program for the medically in- 
digent. 

Senator Hunt, of Wyoming, intro- 
duced a national voluntary health in- 
surance plan for persons with incomes 
under $5,000. 

As early as 1940, 20 years ago, the 
Republican candidate for the Vice Pres- 
idency, Henry Cabot Lodge, advocated 
grants to the States to subsidize certain 
high-cost drugs and medical services. 

Regrettably, all of these voluntary 
health care proposals met with little, 
if any, action. Had any of the major 
ones been adopted, we would not be hav- 
ing the problems we are facing today. 

Mr. President, although there is a lot 
of talk about pushing on to new fron- 
tiers, I am reminded about the parable 
which formed the basis for the great 
speech of Russell Conwell entitled 
“Acres of Diamonds.” Senators will re- 
member that the principal character in 
this speech traveled all the way around 
the world in search of a fortune only 
to later find that a fortune was there for 
the taking in his own backyard. 

For 20 years excellent voluntary 
health-care proposals have been sitting 
right in the backyard of the Senate 
and the Javits amendment, which is be- 
fore the Senate, embodies the best of 
these proposals. 
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It is my understanding that in the 
highly unlikely event that the Ander- 
son amendment were approved by the 
House and Senate and by the White 
House that the wealthy people in the 
country would pay very little toward a 
program of health care for the aged. 

This is what the distinguished senior 
Senator from Oklahoma had to say on 
the point when he addressed the Senate 
on August 15: 

I am advised by the representatives of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare * * * that about 40 percent of the na- 
tional income would make no contribution 


to the fund if it were secured from a social 
security tax. 


Such a situation seems to me highly 
discriminatory because the cost of the 
Anderson program would fall on those 
who can least afford to pay for it. 

The administration has been forth- 
right in advising Congress with respect 
to a health care program for the aged. 
The President has set down four criteria 
er should be met in any health care 

ill. 

Let us look for a moment at the 
criteria approved by the administration. 
First, that the plan should be voluntary; 
second, that it should be financed in part 
by the individual; third, that it should be 
financed in part by Federal-State co- 
operation; and, fourth, that the Federal 
Government’s share of the financing 
should come from the general revenues, 

It is the President’s philosophy that 
the greatest in terms of wealth should 
help to pay for medical services needed 
by those in the lowest income brackets. 

I have previously pointed out that the 
Anderson amendment will be paid for in 
large measure by those whose incomes 
are $4,800 or less. 

In other respects the Anderson pro- 
posal is prejudicial to the welfare of 
those with small incomes. 

Under the Anderson amendment the 
subscriber must pay the first $75 of 
costs. Under the Javits proposal which I 
have cosponsored, the individual pays no 
initial medical care costs whatsoever. 

Reliable figures furnished by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare bring sharply to focus the fact that 
90 percent of those over the age of 65 
who are hospitalized have stays averag- 
ing about 14 days. The median hospital 
stay for all aged citizens is 21 days. 

Those of us who support the Javits 
amendment feel that it is carefully 
drawn to meet the needs of older persons 
as they have been revealed by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and other responsible sources. 

Basically, the Anderson program is one 
geared to catastrophe and not designed 
to take care of the typical problem of 
the older person. 

I say this because the Anderson pro- 
gram provides for 120 days of hospital 
care or 240 days of nursing home care 
or 365 days of health services in the 
home. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
New York spotlighted the shortcomings 
of the Anderson bill when he said: 

If we are going to legislate a program 
which marks such a tremendous wrench 
from the traditional way in which our coun- 
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try has handled its medical care problems, 
we are at least entitled to the comfort of 
knowing that this is something essential to 
the overwhelming majority of our people 
over 65. But essentially the thrust of this 
program for long-term hospital care applies 
to roughly 10 percent of those over 65. 

I cite as authority for this point the find- 
ings of experts who met in a seminar which 
I conducted with the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons in New York. I will key the 
Senate to the report of that very fine sem- 
inar, with the names of those who partici- 
pated, who are probably among the most 
eminent doctors in the field of geriatrics in 
the United States. 

That report showed that what was very 
desirable for our older people was preventive 
health care of the kind which is afforded by 
my amendment, and which is not afforded 
by the amendment of the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr, ANDERSON] without any invid- 
jous comment on that score, except to show 
the thrust of these particular bills. 


Mr. President, another important ad- 
vantage of the Javits proposal over the 
Anderson amendment lies in the fact 
that all those over 65 years of age may 
take advantage of the Javits health care 
program while on the other hand the 
Anderson amendment applies only to 
those 68 years of age and over. Well 
over 2½ million older persons will be 
denied opportunity to get greater health 
care protection by reason of the higher 
age limit in the Anderson proposal. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
New York made it remarkably obvious 
yesterday why his plan is superior to the 
social security approach when he said: 


We are constantly inhibited in the social 
security plan in terms of costs, because we 
do not want the social security taxes to get 
out of line. Under the social security taxes, 
a burden is put on only 60 percent of the 
income of the individuals of the country. 
I started to develop this point before: As 
between Democrats and Republicans—the 
whole world is turned topsy-turvy—the 
Democrats are for a program, on the whole— 
I do not say every one of them will vote 
that way—which puts this responsibility on 
the part of the population which is in the 
lowest income level, and only on part of the 
population. Hence, it becomes subject to 
the very argument which has been made here 
so often against the sales tax as a method of 
financing the Federal Establishment. The 
social security tax is put on about 70 million 
payers who are responsible for 60 percent of 
the income. On the other hand, my plan 
puts the responsibility on the totality of the 
income of persons who pay income taxes, 
because it comes out of the general revenues, 
and therefore spreads the burden widely 
and upon the basis of ability to pay, rather 
than on the basis of wage brackets, which 
come into consideration under social secu- 
rity. It seems to me in this case the roles of 
the parties have been reversed, and in quite 
an extraordinary way. 


Under the Javits proposal, of which I 
am a cosponsor, an individual will have 
an opportunity to choose the approach 
best suited to his personal health prob- 
lems and financial status. There are 
three options under the Javits plan: (1) 
the option of preventive care; (2) the 
option of catastrophic care; (3) the op- 
tion enabling the individual to partici- 
pate in the presentation of a health in- 
surance policy of his own. 

Under the first option in the Javits 
amendment, the individual gets very 
large benefits which begin at once. 
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There is no deductible to discourage him 
from getting the preventive medical care 
he needs. 

Contrast this with the Anderson plan, 
the McNamara bill, and the Forand-type 
plan which tend to promote hospitaliza- 
tion and deemphasize the importance of 
preventive treatment. 

Mr. President, the second option in 
the Javits plan takes cognizance of the 
fact that millions of Americans over the 
age of 65 can afford a part of the cost of 
catastrophic illness but could not bear 
the major portion of such illness. Under 
the second Javits option which is geared 
to the needs of those with a modest in- 
come, an individual would have to pay 
his first $250 of the cost of a catastrophic 
illness and 80 percent of the remainder 
would be absorbed by Federal and State 
contributions. 

There are still other Americans, Mr. 
President, who would like to select their 
own medical care or health insurance 
policy. For these older citizens, the 
Javits amendment presents a third op- 
tion which would embody a govern- 
mental contribution of up to $60 a year 
to help them pay for the policy they 
deem appropriate for themselves. 

Mr. President, every time a program of 
Federal-State cooperation is presented 
in the House or Senate there are always 
those who say, “Let the Federal Govern- 
ment do the entire job; the States might 
not want to participate.” To those who 
make this bland assertion I would say 
that the record of the States in their 
response to grant programs is a superb 
one. 

The general health grant program be- 
gan in 1936. Before the program had 
been in operation 1 year all States were 
participating. The same is true of the 
tuberculosis control program, the water 
pollution program, and the hospital and 
medical facilities construction program. 

The cancer control and mental health 
programs were instituted in 1948. By the 
end of the first year 49 States were par- 
ticipating in the cancer program and 45 
States in the mental health program. 

The maternal and child health serv- 
ices program was initiated in 1936. By 
the end of 1 year 47 States were par- 
ticipating and by the end of 3 years all 
States were giving full cooperation. 

These figures and facts should put to 
rest the doubts of those who feel that 
the States are negligent in facing up to 
responsibilities in health care and related 
fields. 

I do not know whether the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts has ever 
been under social security but if such 
should be the case, he would certainly be 
entitled to benefits under the Anderson 
amendment, the cost of which would be 
absorbed by those principally in the 
lower income brackets. The same would 
be true of other wealthy people. 

Mr. President, I think it is significant 
too that there are millions of farmers 
who retired before those in agricultural 
occupations were covered by social se- 
curity. They would be given some pro- 
tection under the committee reported 
bill if they are in receipt of old-age as- 
sistance or are medically indigent. But, 
Mr. President, some of these farmers do 
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not fit into the old-age assistance or 
medically indigent categories. Notwith- 
standing their modest means, however, 
they would be given no help by the 
Anderson amendment or the Kerr bill. 

Under the Javits proposal, they could 
take out health insurance with some de- 
gree of Federal and State assistance. 

In closing, Mr. President, may I point 
out that I support the Javits proposal 
because its cost would be shared by the 
general population while the cost of the 
Anderson proposal would be carried 
principally by those in the lower income 
groups. 

I favor the Javits proposal because it 
emphasizes the importance of preventive 
medicine and makes it possible for an 
older person without funds to get care 
immediately—in contrast to the Ander- 
son amendment which requires the older 
person to scrape up a deductible. 

I favor the Javits proposal because it 
contains three options, any one of which 
the individual may choose according to 
the lights of his needs and financial re- 
sources. 

I favor the Javits proposal because it 
will permit 294 million individuals be- 
tween the ages of 65 and 68 to get help 
in securing health care protection while 
the Anderson amendment would deny 
people in this category assistance. 

I favor the Javits proposal because it 
meets the criteria laid down by the ad- 
ministration and stands a good chance 
of becoming a law. 

Lastly, I favor the Javits proposal be- 
cause it will not be the cornerstone for 
any compulsory national medical scheme 
but represents instead another hallmark 
in the longstanding tradition of Federal- 
State cooperation in meeting pressing 
problems. 

I think the Senate can have every 
confidence that if the Javits proposal is 
adopted, it will be approved by the White 
House. This confidence is based on a 
statement issued by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare at his 
most recent press conference. This is 
what the Secretary had to say: 

I have not yet discussed in full detail with 
the President the proposal for medical care 
for the aged which was introduced in the 
Senate on Saturday by Senator Javrrs, on 
behalf of himself and eight other Senators. 
The proposal, however, is consistent with the 
basic principles which the administration 
has stated should be found in any program 
for medical care for the aged. 


I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
thank the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Scorr]—I was not in the Chamber 
when he completed his remarks—and the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Prouty] 
for the most eloquent way in which they 
have explained their stand for my 
amendment, and also for understanding 
it so well. I think this demonstrates, 
too, the fact that my amendment is a 
clear and understandable alternative and 
should go out that way to the country 
as we talk on it here today. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York will state it. 
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Mr. JAVITS. May I be informed as 
to the time which has been consumed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York has 33 minutes 
remaining; the other side has 36 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I suggest that per- 
haps the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara] might use some time? 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there may be a call for a quo- 
rum, without the time being charged to 
either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call may be rescinded, and 
that the time taken for the quorum call 
may be charged equally to both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I should 
like to speak for 10 minutes in the time 
of the opponents of the Javits amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Indiana as 
much time as he needs to make his pres- 
entation. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, we are, 
in my judgment, now debating one of 
the most important and crucial domestic 
issues to confront the Congress in a 
quarter of a century. 

It was just 25 years ago when the Con- 
gress and the President, working to- 
gether, succeeded in enacting into law a 
program providing some semblance of 
security to our citizens. 

Of course, at that time, there were 
great cries of socialism, welfare state, 
and other such epithets that tended to 
becloud the issue. But a great President 
and a great Congress refused to be 
“bullied,” intimated, or swayed from car- 
rying out its constitutional responsibility 
of providing for the general welfare—and 
I mean the welfare of all of our citizens. 

But when this great social security pro- 
gram was enacted, our leaders foresaw 
that it was a new system, that it was just 
a foundation, and that time would indi- 
cate the weaknesses and strengths of it, 
and experience would guide congressional 
action in improving it. 

There are in this body today Senators 
who were serving in Congress 25 years 
ago when this program was debated and 
approved. They will, I am sure, recall 
the words used in the Senate report in 
1935, in which it was stated that inse- 
curity of the American citizen and reli- 
ance on public charity stem from four 
sources: First, unemployment; second, 
old age; third, disability and loss of the 
wage earner; and fourth, illness. 

Congress, over the years, has acted 
boldly in meeting some of these threats 
to the security of the individual. 

We have provided a system of unem- 
ployment compensation which has been 
improved periodically. 
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We have attempted to remove the fear 
of growing old, by permitting retirement 
under the social security program. And 
I may add that we provided benefits un- 
der this program as a matter of right, 
not charity. 

We have provided a system of disabil- 
ity insurance which we hope will be im- 
proved by the provision in the pending 
social security bill permitting the totally 
and permanently disabled to retire at any 
age if certain basic requirements are met. 
And this, too, is a matter of right, not 
charity. 7 

Time —a quarter of a century—has 
shown the wisdom of the bold action 
taken in 1935. All but the most skepti- 
cal—and there are some admit that this 
program has been one of the greatest 
humanitarian programs in the history of 
our Nation. 

But, Mr. President, great as this pro- 
gram has been, it is still sadly deficient 
in meeting one of the grave threats to 
economic and personal security—the fear 
of illness in old age, when income is se- 
verely limited, and when illness and the 
need of medical care are the greatest. 

There is a grave human need, Mr. 
President; and I challenge anyone here 
today to prove otherwise. 

I do not believe it necessary to go 
through all of the elaborate statistics in 
order to prove that there is a pressing 
human need. The administration ad- 
mits it. The Democrats admit it. The 
aged and their families agree. And the 
experts in health and medical economics 
have proven it. 

All of these accept the facts of the 
special health needs of aged Americans, 
their limited financial means to pay for 
these basic needs, and the limited role 
of insurance companies in solving the 
problem. 

So what we are really debating here, 
Mr. President, is not whether there is a 
pressing and critical human need, but, 
rather, how we are to fill it. 

At this point, Mr. President, I want to 
emphasize my support for the medical 
care amendment approved by the Senate 
Finance Committee, and authored by 
my good friends and colleagues on the 
committee, the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] and the 
distinguished junior Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. FREAR]. I compliment them 
for improving the old-age-assistance 
program and for providing for additional 
funds for other needy individuals. 

But, Mr. President, that measure does 
not provide an adequate medical care 
program for all of our senior citizens. 
It must be supplemented. We can do 
that in either one of two ways: We can 
accept the Eisenhower-Nixon-Javits 
public charity approach, or we can ac- 
cept the dignified, time-tested, prepaid 
social security approach. 

I do not wish to be critical of our great 
President. But I would like to ask who 
is leading whom. 

If I recall correctly, earlier this session 
the Senator from New York submitted a 
proposal which was similar to the one 
now pending. Soon thereafter the Pres- 
ident said he had a program of his own 
which the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
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tion, and Welfare would present to Con- 
gress. At that time, I believe we were 
playing follow the leader, and Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon soon thereafter endorsed the 
administration proposal, 

Now we play the game in the reverse 
order: The Senator from New York of- 
fered his proposal; the Vice President, 
we are told, endorsed it; and the Presi- 
dent at the 11th hour, just yesterday, 
announced that it has his support. 

This situation is, of course, confusing 
to many of us. The President never did 
submit a bill embodying his recommen- 
dations. When the President submitted 
his budget proposal, the message did not 
even contemplate any program of medi- 
cal care for the aged. The President’s 
state of the Union message did not men- 
tion the need for such a program. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
my distinguished colleague yield to me? 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I am 
delighted to yield to the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I do not wish to 
interrupt the Senator’s presentation of 
the various plans, including the one now 
reluctantly approved by the White 
House. But when the Senator from In- 
diana, mentions the threat of veto, it is 
necessary to call attention again to the 
fact that proposed legislation passed by 
the Congress goes to the President, either 
for his approval or for his disapproval. 
If he disapproves a measure which has 
been passed by the Congress, he returns 
it to the Congress with his veto message, 
in which he states his objections to the 
action by the Congress. 

But constantly during this administra- 
tion we have been faced with the Presi- 
dential threat—and I use that word ad- 
visedly—that if the Congress does not 
write proposed legislation in a certain 
manner, it will be subject to a veto; we 
have been told that either directly or by 
implication. 

I think it is clear that there has been 
arrogated to themselves by those on 
Pennsylvania Avenue a power which un- 
der the Constitution is not possessed by 
the Executive under the checks-and-bal- 
ances system under which we operate. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, cer- 
tainly the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia has spoken the truth. 

In substantiation of the point he has 
made, let me point out that at the hear- 
ings held by the Finance Committee, I 
had the following colloquy with the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, as appears in the hearings on page 
178: 

Senator Hartke. Since you state the need 
is so great and that Federal action is nec- 
essary, if the Congress should accept the 
benefits which you propose, and if we ac- 
cepted the deductible provisions which you 
have proposed and if we extended the cover- 
age to help those who are not covered under 
the social security program, but either in 
one of two fashions put on an attachment 
that the payment be by social security or 
by payroll tax, would your oversensitivity to 
this particular approach be such that you 
would still oppose this legislation? 

Secretary FLEMMING. I so indicated to Sen- 
ator DovcLas and I will indicate again. 

Senator HARTKE. And in your opinion, 
would you recommend to the President that 
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if all of these conditions were accepted, 
would you recommend to the President that 
he veto such a bill? 

Secretary FLEMMING. I normally don't dis- 
cuss communications that I either send or 
might think in terms of sending to the 
President on a matter that is properly be- 
fore the President. The President has stated 
time and again that he will not indicate 
what he will do with a piece of legislation 
until it is on his desk, Certainly it would 
be inappropriate for me as a member of his 
administration to comment on a hypotheti- 
cal situation as to whether or not I would 
recommend or not recommend. 

Senator HARTKE. Let me change it then: 
Would you be very strongly opposed to it 
to such an extent that you would feel it 
would be unacceptable legislation from the 
viewpoint of the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare? 

Secretary FLEMMING. I stated to Senator 
Dovcias and I have stated to you that I 


would be opposed to the legislation. I stand 
on that. 


The truth is the administration is 
using the veto threat and clever parlia- 
mentary manipulations in an all-out 
effort to prevent any really workable 
medical-care program for the aged. 
That threat runs through all the veins 
of this debate; and if one had any doubt 
about it, the doubt was completely dis- 
pelled when the current issue of Busi- 
ness Week tipped the hand of the ad- 
ministration, as follows: 

Nrxon’s original measure to provide $1.4 
billion annually from the Treasury funds 
for “catastrophic” illnesses has found 
meager support in the Senate. However, 
the measure may be put forward as a last- 
ditch effort to try to block a social security 
financed program. 


So that is the last-ditch effort that 
is coming before us. 

Mr. President, I did not mean to be 
diverted from my remarks on the two 
possible alternatives. However, it does 
become disconcerting to see this matter 
made a political football. I should 
like to comment briefly on the two ap- 
proaches. In doing so, I am trying to 
consider on a purely human-need basis 
this problem of health insurance for 
the aged. 

I think the issue has been resolved 
to three questions: 

First. Who shall benefit from such a 
program? 

Second. Shall eligibility be a matter 
of right or a matter of charity? 

Third. How shall the program be fi- 
nanced? 

Now, I propose to answer these ques- 
tions as logically and dispassionately as 
possible. 

First. Anyone who chooses to should 
have the right to benefits, just as any- 
one who chooses has the right to enjoy 
social security retirement benefits. The 
social security program is the only one 
which treats all Americans alike and 
in which virtually every American 
worker today participatess. It provides 
the nearest-perfect base for this health 
insurance program. 

Shall we deny to the senior citizens 
of Indiana, for instance, the benefits of 
a health insurance program simply be- 
cause a State administration has not 
the concern or the energy or the ability 
to set up a program? We have seen 
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in this Congress that the Federal-State 
system of rural libraries has no partici- 
pation in Indiana, and about one mil- 
lion citizens of my State are, thus, de- 
nied access to libraries. 

Second. I see old age health insur- 
ance as something which ought of right 
to be available for every American. 
Every plan except social security plans 
puts a needs test upon the individual 
who applies. It calls upon one who 
has paid for his home to sacrifice that 
before he can be eligible. It calls upon 
a senior citizen to beg for assistance. 

Let us recall for a moment what 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt said about 
the social security program: 

I see an America where those who have 
reached the evening of their life shall live 
out their years in peace, in security, where 
pensions and insurance * * hall be 
given as a matter of right to those who 

a long life of labor have served 
their families and their Nation so well, 


Did Jesus tell the sick and the poor 
to pawn their clothes before the com- 
munity would help them? Did Isaiah 
tell the people to cast off the aged and 
let them shift for themselves? Did they 
put a price tag on mercy and justice 
and righteousness? 

Charity medicine, I submit, is poor 
medicine. 

Third. In the matter of financing, 
much has been said. Much of what has 
been said merely clouds the issue. 

I think we can all agree on certain 
facts. If a person is eligible for benefits 
and he must be confined to a hospital 
for a goiter operation, for instance, the 
cost is the same—exactly the same—no 
matter how the hospitalization and sur- 
gery are paid for. It costs a certain 
amount whether the individual pays 
himself, whether it is through an insur- 
ance carrier, whether the State pays, as 
the administration proposes, or whether 
it is financed through social security. 
There is no bargain basement, no fire 
sale for health insurance. It is foolish 
to state that one plan is less costly than 
another. The only way any plan can 
be less costly is to eliminate benefi- 
ciaries or benefits. In any case, it has 
nothing to do with financing. 

If, indeed, any financing plan is less 
costly, it should be social security be- 
cause the necessary administration is 
set up and in operation. Only the so- 
cial security program is one in which 
virtually every worker participates and 
would be in position to lay aside in 
escrow an amount for protection of his 
health in the evening of his life when 
health needs grow and income declines. 

Here we are in 1960 quibbling over 
facts and figures, listening to the same 
old record of those who have eyes, but 
seeth not; of those who have hearts and 
nerves, but do not feel. The old pho- 
nograph record spins, but the label is 
that of 1935. When social security was 
debated in 1935, the record proclaimed: 
“When individuals realize that they can 
definitely count upon public monetary 
aid except in cases of adversity, the in- 
centive for individual self-help, thrift, 
and forethought is weakened; and in- 
creasing proportions of the population 
receive support from public funds.” 
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These are the words used in the 
1930’s. How familiar they seem today. 
Yet, self-help, thrift, and forethought 
still fit into the scheme of things today. 
And social security has worked, is work- 
ing, and will continue to work. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. Iam happy to yield to 
the Senator who is a member of the 
Finance Committee. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Is not the Senator 
aware of the fact that approximately 18 
to 20 million veterans either have avail- 
able or actually do use the veterans’ med- 
ical care program? Is there any indica- 
tion that their incentive or their Ameri- 
can spirit has in any way been dulled 
as a result of that program? 

Mr. HARTKE. To the contrary, their 
incentive has been strengthened and 
their future has been lightened with re- 
gard to their ailments and medical care. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Does the Senator 
think it is un-American for veterans to 
receive medical care under the veterans’ 
program? 

Mr. HARTKE. Not only is it not un- 
American, but it is a part of the spirit 
and a part of the American way of life. 

Mr. McCARTHY. It has not had any 
effect upon their spirit of patriotism, or 
their dedication to the free enterprise 
system, and all the other elements that 
go to make up the American way of life, 
has it? 

Mr. HARTKE. The Senator from 
Minnesota, as he usually does, has stated 
the case quite well. So far as the oppo- 
nents of the social security approach are 
concerned, they do not want to meet the 
type of challenge which the Senator, in 
a few words, has stated. 

I care not whether a specific bill is 
called the Forand bill, the McNamara 
bill, the Anderson bill, or the Kennedy 
bill so long as its program is sound. 
They are alike in that they all would 
provide guaranteed, definite, and self- 
respecting programs of medical benefits 
for millions of senior Americans through 
a system of self-financed, pay-as-you- 
work hospitalization and related insur- 
ance. 

Mr. President, the issue, simply put, 
is this: The Nixon charity approach, 
based on inadequate State welfare pro- 
grams and payments out of pocket dur- 
ing retirement, versus the social security 
approach, based on contributions while 
one is working and then benefits—as a 
right—when one is retired. 

The principle of social security is well 
established. I doubt there is one in this 
Chamber who favors the repeal of this 
great and humanitarian act. We cannot, 
however, overlook the fact that there are 
those who would tear down the principle 
of social security—the edifice upon which 
it is built. Those who would circumvent 
this social security system in a health 
insurance program for the aged would 
tear down social security, because such 
circumvention defeats the very principle 
of social security—prepaid assistance for 
the aged as a matter of right, in dignity. 
We who favor financing a health pro- 
gram for the aged through social secu- 
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rity are attempting to build up the 
edifice. 

Mr. President, we cannot simply look 
at cold statistics when we consider this 
problem. 

No citizen of this great Nation is a 
mere statistic. 

Had our great Founding Fathers been 
influenced by statistics we never would 
have become the great democracy we are 
today—the greatest nation in the world. 

We have become great because we be- 
lieve in the human dignity of man. We 
consider all men as individuals. This is 
why we are different from some other 
nations of the world. 

I can only refer those who fear every 
action we take in providing for the wel- 
fare of our citizens to our Constitution. 
Have they so little faith in that great 
document and the safeguards it con- 
tains? 

Mr. President, we cannot be misled. 
We cannot afford to avoid the challenge. 
We must act now. And we must act 
boldly. Meeting this challenge and re- 
moving one more fear of growing old is 
democracy at its finest. Let us permit 
our citizens to help themselves. And let 
us follow the dignified approach embod- 
ied in our social security program. 

If we do not, we shall still have a pro- 
gram under which only two groups in our 
society today can afford to be sick when 
they are old—one must be destitute, or 
one must be rich. That is not the proper 
way to provide for our people. 

I should like to ask my distinguished 
friend, the Senator from New York, a 
few questions. Is it not true that, with 
respect to the enrollment fee which the 
Senator has provided in his proposal, 
there is a provision for either $9 or $12, 
but such a fee is the minimum fee, and 
the States could set a higher fee if they 
so desired? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct; that is 
the fee which is stipulated. I think it is 
fair to say we estimate that to be about 
the optimum amount which would be 
charged to the individual. 

Mr. HARTKE, Would not my distin- 
guished friend agree that this is, in and 
of itself, a heavy tax on an unemployed 
retired group, and that it is equal to or 
more than the social security tax of $12 
annually to be paid by a full-time em- 
ployed younger worker under the Ander- 
son pro} 

Mr. JAVITS. Idonotagree. I think 
both of us have already agreed that the 
Kerr-Frear approach would look after 
the people who have no capability at all 
in respect to health care. Therefore, we 
are now talking, realistically, about the 
people who have some capability. I do 
not see there is any barrier with regard 
to the effectiveness of the plan involved 
in the very modest fee. 

Mr. HARTKE. I should like to ask 
my distinguished friend from New York 
a question with regard to page 16903 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for Saturday, 
August 20, on which page there is printed 
a table showing the number of people it 
is estimated will participate in the pro- 
gram under the Javits plan, and the cost 
estimates for the States and the Federal 
Government. 
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How was the assumption of 75 percent 
participation by the 11 million persons 
eligible to participate in the program 
factually arrived at? 

Mr. JAVITS. It is strictly an estimate 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The expert from the De- 
partment is serving the Senator’s side as 
actively as he is serving our side. We 
are all using the same figures, which I 
think is a good thing. 

Mr. HARTKE. Assuming that is cor- 
rect, how were the cost estimates factu- 
ally determined? 

Mr. JAVITS. In exactly the same way. 
The cost estimates are the estimates of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Again I wish to have my 
colleague note that I think our actuaries 
made the cost estimates in regard to the 
Anderson proposal exactly as they made 
the cost estimates in regard to mine. 

Mr. HARTKE. The only thing I wish 
to point out is that in the State of 
Kansas it is estimated there will be 
116,000 participants, though there is a 
total aged population of nearly 250,000. 
This would not provide anything for the 
additional 130,000. 

In New York, there is an estimated 
actual aged population of 1.6 million, 
and the estimate for participation in 
this program is 924,000. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think, if my colleague 
will allow me to say so, we would not get 
anywhere if we tried to argue about the 
validity or the invalidity of the figures 
which have been equally made available 
to us, upon which both of us have figured 
our examples. I am not prepared to 
argue that the figures are invalid. I 
have accepted them. I have premised 
my case upon them. I think the other 
Side has done the same. It would be 
futile to get into that question. I do 
not think either of us could win. 

Mr. HARTKE. In other words, so far 
as we are concerned, we cannot really 
come to a good conclusion as to the ap- 
parent difference between those figures? 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not feel that way 
at all. I feel that both of us have relied 
on the most authoritative information 
we could obtain from people who know, 
who appear to be acting with great ob- 
jectivity. I have relied upon the figures. 
I strongly commend to my colleague that 
his side must do the same. Otherwise, 
both of us will get nowhere. 

Mr. HARTKE. The point is, it re- 
mains true that in the States of New 
York, with 1.6 million people in this cate- 
gory, under the Senator’s proposal only 
924,000 would be covered. 

Mr. JAVITS. New York may have spe- 
cial circumstances. There is disability 
insurance and all kinds of State pro- 
grams which have an effect as to the 
number participating. That is why I 
think the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare is a better judge 
than we are. 

Mr. HARTKE. I should like to ask 
the Senator a question in regard to an- 
other point. Since the date of the initi- 
ation of the Federal-State programs the 
old-age assistance program has included 
a form of cash payment. There has 
been medical care available to old-age 
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assistance recipients through federally 
aided public assistance vendor payments. 

How many States have taken full ad- 
vantage of the Federal grant? 

Mr. JAVITS. I had a chart printed 
in the Recorp in that regard. I could 
show it to the Senator. I do not wish 
to use the Senator’s time, because I do 
a think he has too much time remain- 
Mr. HARTKE. That is the chart on 
page 282 of the report of the Finance 
Committee. It is not in the RECORD. I 
believe the Senator will find it on page 
282 of the report. 

Mr. JAVITS. When I speak affirma- 
tively I will answer the Senator’s ques- 
tion. I do not wish to intrude upon the 
Senator's time, because I do not think 
he has much time remaining. 

Mr. HARTKE. I think my distin- 
guished friend would agree with me that 
the States are not fully participating at 
the present time; is that not correct? 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to supply 
that fact when I speak. 

Mr. HARTKE. Does my distinguished 
friend disagree with my assertion that 
the States are not fully participating at 
this time? 

Mr. JAVITS. I will say to my dear 
colleague, his distinguished friend simply 
does not know at the minute. When he 
knows he will state the answer. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. HARTKE. I have a great admi- 
ration for the Senator. The Senator 
knows that. 

Do not a large percentage of the aged 
persons have medical expenses each year 
amounting to more than $500? 

Mr. JAVITS. I can answer that ques- 
tion. According to the figures of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 15 percent of the persons who 
are over 65, or 2,250,000, have total med- 
ical expenditures on the average of $700 
per year, not including nursing home 
care, and that is quite regardless of in- 
come. It is 15 percent of the totality of 
those over 65. 

Mr. HARTKE. Assuming that is a 
fact, and I am not disputing the fact, 
how would a person know whether he 
would be better off, under the Senator’s 
proposal, to take option No. 1 or option 
No. 2? In other words, how would he 
know he would be better off to take the 
so-called preventive medicine option as 
opposed to the catastrophic illness op- 
tion? 

Mr. JAVITS. I think that is one of the 
virtues of my proposal. The individual 
can determine for himself in his own 
circumstances which option he requires 
for his own protection. I believe a per- 
son with a very small income would want 
the preventive care. I would say a per- 
son with a modest income would desire 
the catastrophic illness plan.. I think 
that is one of the advantages given a 
person, a choice based upon his own cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. HARTKE. He would not know 
what might happen to him in the future. 
He would not know whether he would 
have a catastrophe or need preventive 
care. 
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Mr. JAVITS. I respectfully submit 
that the Federal Government would not 
know, either. I would rather have the 
citizens run their own business than be 
led around by the hand by somebody in 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. HARTKE. This is exactly the 
point. Under the social security pro- 
gram we would not have the Federal 
Government calling doctors and hos- 
pitals. The doctors and hospitals would 
determine the care. No Government 
agency would tell the people what to do 
under the social security approach. The 
doctors would have freedom of choice, 
without socialized medicine. 

If such a person were to have a catas- 
trophic illness, how would he switch 
from option No. 1 to option No. 2, or 
could he? 

Mr. JAVITS. He could switch in dif- 
ferent years if he decided his circum- 
stances were such that he wished to take 
another type of insurance. 

Mr. HARTKE. Let us assume that 
this man will live for a period of 15 years. 
That is the average number of years a 
man is expected to live at the age of 65. 
Let us assume that in each year he has 
a chronic illness which costs him about 
$400. Which of the options should he 
take, in the opinion of my distinguished 
friend? 

Mr. JAVITS. I did not understand 
the Senator’s question. 

Mr. HARTKE. A man ordinarily has 
a life expectancy of about 15 years when 
he reaches the age of 65. That is the 
anticipation at the present time. In 
each of these years let us assume a man 
has a chronic illness which costs him 
$400 annually. Which option should he 
take? 

Mr. JAVITS. I think that all de- 
pends upon his circumstances. He 
would determine what kind of an insur- 
ance policy he would buy, or any other 
kind of protection. He could not fore- 
cast the future. I do not think anybody 
in Washington, D.C., is in a better posi- 
tion to do it than the person himself. 

Mr. HARTKE. How would this man 
at 65 know he would live for 15 years? 
How could he anticipate that, so as to 
make an intelligent decision? 

Mr. JAVITS. In the first place, the 
coverage under my plan would cover the 
man for the rest of his life. There is no 
argument about that. Whatever plan 
he should choose would depend upon his 
circumstances. He could change his 
mind every year. It seems to me that 
freedom of choice is very much more 
commendable than tying the man down 
to some plan which the Government 
thinks is good for him. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. Fone). 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, today 
nearly 16 million Americans are 65 years 
of age or older. Through the miracle of 
modern medicine, by 1970 there may be 
20 million in this age bracket. 

Paradoxically, the blessing of longer 
life is mixed with special problems of a 
serious nature, such as health care for 
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the aged. When these people most need 
medical attention, they may be least 
able to afford it. 

Both major political parties this year 
acknowledged in their platforms that 
this is a national problem, And now the 
Senate of the United States is deliberat- 
ing various proposals to meet that na- 
tional problem. 

It is my privilege and pleasure to co- 
sponsor with eight of my colleagues a 
comprehensive amendment which adds 
on to the pending Kerr-Frear proposal 
recommended by the Senate Finance 
Committee. 

Mr. President, the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits] on Saturday 
made a detailed presentation of our 
amendment, I shall not burden the rec- 
ord with repeating the various details 
of the preventive care option, of the 
long-term illness option, and of the op- 
tion for private health insurance. The 
minimum and maximum packages un- 
der these options are set forth quite 
clearly on pages 16900 and 16901 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for August 20. 

Mr. President, my purpose in speaking 
today is to emphasize that the benefits 
under the Javits amendment are very 
generous, even in the minimum package. 
Furthermore, there is every expectation 
that time and experience will lead to im- 
provements. 

The medical care benefits are realis- 
tic—they will meet actual needs of our 
older citizens which are revealed by 
U.S. medical use statistics. And, the 
benefits provided meet the widely differ- 
ing needs of our people age 65 and over. 

For example, in the preventive medi- 
cal care option, the minimum package 
includes 12 home or office visits by a 
physician. It includes the first $100 of 
ambulatory, diagnostic, laboratory, or 
X-ray services. It includes 24 home 
nurse service calls as prescribed by a 
physician. When necessary, on the cer- 
tification of a physician, it provides 21 
days of hospital or equivalent nursing 
home care. 

This is a first cost program; there is 
no deductibility and there is no coinsur- 
ance. The individual gets the benefit at 
once, as soon as he needs it, enabling 
him to obtain protection before chronic 
illness has set in. 

Mr. President, I point out that this is 
the only proposal before the Senate 
which provides for preventive medical 
care. 

In addition to generous and realistic 
benefits, our amendment is eminently 
practical. It uses existing facilities, yet 
avoids the defect of some other pending 
amendments which would overload our 
hospitals. It recognizes that different 
individuals have different medical care 
needs. It recognizes the different indi- 
viduals have differing preferences, in- 
cluding a preference for private health 
insurance. 

Our amendment recognizes the vari- 
ations that exist among States, as well 
as among people. 

Our 180 million Americans are not all 
cast in the same mold. We are each in- 
dividuals in our own right. We live dif- 
ferently from each other. We work dif- 
ferently. What would be an excellent 
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medical care plan for one person might 
not meet the needs of another person. 
Therefore, we cosponsors of this amend- 
ment believe we should have several op- 
tions to enable each individual to choose 
the plan most appropriate and suitable 
for himself. Furthermore, we provide 
that he may from time to time have the 
opportunity to subscribe to one of the 
options if he wishes to make a change. 

Similarly, our States are not all 50 
identical miniatures of a Central Gov- 
ernment here in Washington. Our 
States differ, too, and the Javits amend- 
ment recognizes that fact of life. There 
are those who contend that a plan 
which depends on State cooperation 
will not provide the necessary medical 
care because some States may not rise 
to the occasion to meet the needs of 
their people. This same argument could 
have been made about the many Fed- 
eral-State grant programs and the 
many Federal-State cooperative pro- 
grams. 

But the States have joined in these 
national programs and I am confident 
they will in such an urgent program as 
that of medical care for their senior 
citizens. 

Apart from the 2.4 million persons on 
old-age assistance who will receive added 
medical care benefits under the pending 
bill, our amendment will cover 11 mil- 
lion persons, a greater number than are 
covered under the Anderson social se- 
curity amendment. 

Our amendment has a further advan- 
tage besides generous, realistic benefits, 
a choice of programs, flexibility, and 
broad coverage: the cost is minimal, to 
the Federal Government, to the States, 
and to the individual. 

Furthermore, these costs are widely 
spread. In the case of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the program would be financed 
out of general revenues to which all tax- 
payers contribute. Social security fi- 
nancing would lay all the Federal burden 
on the limited number of persons who 
pay social security taxes—and it would 
put an unwarrantedly heavy burden on 
those in the lower economic pay scales. 

The weight of equity is on the side 
of general-revenue financing. Let all 
taxpayers share the cost of the medical 
care program. More and more people 
are living longer. It is only proper, in 
my opinion, for these costs to be borne by 
the greatest number of persons possible. 

Our amendment has the further ad- 
vantage of avoiding property criterion 
for eligibility in the program, and of 
avoiding the need for a pauper’s oath 
which is so repugnant to our people. Our 
amendment bases eligibility solely on in- 
come reported on their Federal income 
tax forms. Terms of the amendment, as 
I have already stated, would permit cov- 
erage of an estimated 11 million persons 
age 65 or over. 

Today, we in the Senate are not con- 
fronted with a partisan issue. 

We are faced with the question of how 
best to meet the medical care needs of 
those citizens over 65 years of age. 

The amendment before us, which I 
have cosponsored, gives greater cover- 
age and greater benefits to more people 
than any other proposal now before the 
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Senate. It includes the medically com- 
mended preventive care option which no 
other plan contains. The cost is modest 
and is spread widely so that the burden 
is not excessive on any one person or any 
one group. Our amendment offers free- 
dom of choice to elderly persons in need 
of medical care and is in the finest tra- 
dition of our American system of meeting 
human needs. 

I urge adoption of the Javits amend- 
ment. 

I thank my colleague for yielding to 
me. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague 
for his fine statement. 

Is there a speaker on the other side 
who wishes to address the Senate? If 
not, I yield myself 5 minutes. First I 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. RANDOLPH], who wishes to ask a 
question. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the Senator from New York 
for yielding. I do not wish to be argu- 
mentative. I am attempting to be ob- 
jective in the questions I shall ask. 

What would be the total administra- 
tive costs under the plan advanced by 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
with the support of other Senators? 

Mr. JAVITS. I have had no estimate 
of the State cost of administration be- 
yond the experience which the States 
have had in respect to old age assistance. 
I would not, of course, claim an analogy 
between the two. Therefore I must tell 
the Senator that I do not have an esti- 
mate of the administrative cost. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
West Virginia in turn to give me an 
estimate of administrative costs under 
the proposed social security plan. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I shall be glad to 
do so. Before I do, however, I wish to 
indicate that the Federal, State, and 
local costs naturally should be combined 
in calculating the total administrative 
cost. The present social security cost, as 
the Senator knows, is approximately 2 
percent; the medical care program as ad- 
vanced under the Anderson amendment, 
joined in by nine other Senators, includ- 
ing the Senator from West Virginia, is 
estimated very conservatively at ap- 
proximately 5 percent. 

In answer to the question which the 
Senator from New York did not answer 
in detail, I believe that the plan proposed 
by the Senator from New York would cost 
not 5 percent, but approximately 11 per- 
cent. I believe that to be true. I think 
it would be more costly because of the 
collection of enrollment fees from the 
aged. I believe that there would be 
added costs which would come from the 
detailed and oftentimes difficult explana- 
tions which frankly would have to be 
made. The option of buying private 
insurance, I believe would cause the ad- 
ministrative cost to be increased. 

I have indicated my belief that the 
cost of his plan would be approximately 
11 percent, while the cost of the so-called 
Anderson plan, with which I am in ac- 
cord, would be 5 percent or less. 

Mr. JAVITS. Of course, the cost of 
the Anderson plan would be borne by the 
Federal Government alone, and what- 
ever cost there would be, would be shared 
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by the States under my plan. I shall ad- 
dress myself to that subject later. 

I yield back the remainder of the time 
I have yielded myself. I yield 5 minutes 
to the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. COOPER]. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I 
strongly support the amendment offered 
by the senior Senator from New York, 
(Mr. Javits], as a substitute for the 
amendment offered by the junior Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. 
Both of these amendments offer a medi- 
cal care plan. When we vote, we will 
express our choice between these plans, 
our judgment of their merits, and of 
their ability to provide an adequate 
medical care plan for persons over 65 
years of age. Let us never forget that 
it is those who need medical care that 
should be the only object of our consid- 
eration, not the interest of either politi- 
cal party, or any advantage that may be 
drawn from what we do in this special 
session of Congress. 

Iam a cosponsor of the Javits amend- 
ment. I support it because I believe it 
does offer a better medical care plan 
than the Anderson amendment. Yester- 
day, Senator Javits made a magnificent 
analysis of his amendment, and there 
is no need for me to repeat much of 
what he said. 

Comparing the Javits and Anderson 
amendments with respect to the benefits 
offered those who need medical care, I 
do make these points: 

First, the Javits amendment would 
provide benefits for persons when they 
reach the age of 65, while under the 
Anderson amendment, benefits would 
not be available until the age of 68. I 
do not need to argue that in this re- 
spect the Javits amendment is superior. 

Second, the medical care benefits pro- 
vided by the Javits amendment are 
much more adequate and appropriate to 
the needs of those who must have medi- 
cal care than are the benefits which 
would be provided by the Anderson 
amendment. The Anderson plan does 
not provide for the payment of physi- 
cians—for calls at home, in the doctor’s 
office, or in the hospital. It does not 
provide for the payment of drugs—of 
medicine—and every person knows their 
cost. The Anderson amendment pro- 
vides payment of hospital and nursing 
home costs. No provision is made for 
the less serious ailments—or for pre- 
ventive care. It has been estimated that 
it would reach only 15-20 percent of 
those who need medical care—that is, 
those who must spend a protracted pe- 
riod in hospitals or nursing homes. 

By comparison, the Javits amendment 
provides for doctor’s care at home or in 
the doctor’s office, for preventive medi- 
cal care, for diagnostic and laboratory 
costs, drugs, nursing care and hospitali- 
gation. It provides for every needed 
kind of medical care. 

The cost of the Javits amendment, to 
those who actually need help, is cer- 
tainly moderate. If his plan should be 
chosen—and as I have shown, it is cer- 
tainly more generous than the Anderson 
hospitalization provision—the cost 
would be approximately $10 per year per 
individual. If a second option is chosen 
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under the Javits amendment, one offer- 
ing wide benefits and provision for long 
illmesses and serious operations, the cost 
would be $12.80 per year per individual. 
For those who pay no income tax, no 
payment would be required. 

Of course a basic difference between 
these two plans is in their method of 
providing funds to pay for medical bene- 
fits. The Anderson plan would furnish 
assistance only to those who have met 
the requirements of the social security 
system—some 8,500,000 persons—and 
then only limited medical care. The 
Javits plan would be available to ap- 
proximately 11 million individuals whose 
income does not exceed $3,000 and for 
couples, $4,500. Objections are raised 
against the Anderson social security sys- 
tem plan, or any social security plan, 
upon the basis that it is nonvoluntary. 
I recognize this objection. But I say for 
myself that, unlike some who oppose 
medical care plans based on the social 
security system, I do not take the posi- 
tion that the social security system 
should not be used in a comprehensive 
medical care plan. It may be found by 
the Congress, after thorough considera- 
tion, that the social security system is 
a proper element in a comprehensive 
plan to reach all people over 65 years of 
age; and if proof develops that this is 
true, I would not oppose it. 

My chief concern is that a plan be 
adopted which will serve the greatest 
number of people, and which will most 
effectively meet their needs for medical 
care. I recognize that the social se- 
curity system plan could be more easily 
put into effect and administered, but I 
believe there is great merit in a plan 
which calls for contributions by the Fed- 
eral Government, by State governments, 
and for small contributions by indi- 
viduals who can pay. 

So much for the merits, which I can 
discuss only in this brief fashion at this 
time. I turn now to another issue. One 
question to which we must direct our at- 
tention is whether it is possible to secure 
a carefully considered medical aid bill at 
this session. 

The Javits amendment is sound, and 
has been carefully developed. If it is 
adopted today by the Senate, and the 
House concurs, I believe there is a good 
chance that it will become law. 

I respect wholly Senator ANDERSON, his 
sincerity and his constructive efforts. 
But the Anderson medical care plan is a 
makeshift, and does not meet adequately 
the needs of those who require medical 
care. If it should be adopted, I assume 
it would be vetoed. If this is true, and I 
think it is. we will end up with no bill— 
not even the bill passed by the House 
which, while it is in no sense an ade- 
quate medical care bill, would provide 
aid to millions of our needy, particularly 
those on old-age assistance, and both 
those who support the Javits amendment 
and those who support the Anderson 
amendment accept the bill voted by the 
House of Representatives—because they 
are offered as amendments to it. 

I want an adequate medical aid plan. 
But I have been concerned that we would 
adopt at this special session, without full 
consideration and thorough knowledge, a 
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makeshift medical care plan. Frankly, 
I do not think that the subject of medi- 
cal care has had the consideration, the 
analyses, the care that it deserves—and 
that the people it will serve deserve. In 
the atmosphere of this special session— 
one preceding a presidential campaign, 
and when it is generally considered that 
medical care has been brought up for its 
political effect upon the presidential 
campaign—lI believe it impossible to con- 
sider fully and objectively this most 
important subject. 

It is wrong not to deal fully and fairly 
with this subject. And it is cruel and 
cynical to treat people over 65 as foot- 
balls in a political campaign. The Con- 
gress can and will pass an adequate med- 
ical care plan, on its merits, in the early 
part of the next session—for the bene- 
fit of the older people and not as a vote- 
getting issue in this political campaign. 

The best interests of our country, and 
of those people over 65 who desperately 
need medical aid, will be best served by 
voting for the Javits plan, which at least 
has been carefully considered, and by 
voting against the Anderson amend- 
ment. 

I make it clear again that I support 
medical care for the aged—but I object 
to its political use in this session. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
very grateful to my colleague from Ken- 
tucky. It is well known in the Senate 
that I have only the highest regard and 
deep affection for him. He more often 
than anyone else bespeaks the con- 
science of the Senate as frequently and 
in as timeless a way as the Senator from 
Kentucky has just done. I ask what 
the state of the time is, by way of a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York has 11 minutes, 

Mr. JAVITS. And the other side has 
how much time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
other side has 4 minutes remaining. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield myself 5 min- 
utes. I should like, in the remaining 
minutes of the debate to address myself 
to a few questions which have been 
raised with respect to my amendment, 
by way of rebuttal. 

First and foremost, I am deeply con- 
cerned and affected by the complete mix- 
up in the minds of some speakers be- 
tween the plan contained in the bill and 
my plan, and the indiscriminate refer- 
ence to both of them as a means test 
plan or a charity plan. One of the 
speakers even called it the Nixon char- 
ity plan. That just is not true. 

I do not believe the committee plan 
is a charity plan. Every recipient under 
the old age assistance program would 
resent any such label, which in that case, 
of course, would apply to him for receiv- 
ing old age assistance, as well as the 
additional benefits; and my plan is not 
a charity or a means test plan either. 

It would be just as cruel—and I would 
never do this, of course—to say to Sena- 
tor ANDERSON, “Why do you cruelly ex- 
clude those between age 65 and age 68, 
instead of letting them into this fine 
program, when we all know they need 
it?” One would never do that, because 
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we realize that the Senator from New 
Mexico is architecting a plan according 
to the means available. 

Now let us look at the facts. In my 
amendment we set up the qualification 
of a man or woman who does not pay 
any income tax. I refer to page 13, line 
15 of the amendment. If the person 
did not pay an income tax, that is it; 
he is immediately eligible. 

That applies probably to 80 percent 
of all the older people in the country. 
If his income did not exceed $3,000, as 
an individual, or $4,500, as a married 
man, or a couple, such person is eligible. 
It is based strictly on the income tax re- 
turn, and I am sure any person would 
be happy to certify that he did or did 
not file a tax return. 

If there are to be any slurs cast upon 
those in need, I should like to ask the 
proponents of the Anderson amend- 
ment: “Is it all right to have a means 
test for the benefits, but not have a 
means test for the payoff?” 

The proponents would tax those who 
do not earn more than $4,500. Is that 
a means test? Is mine a means test? 
That is nonsense. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Under so- 
cial security we are taxing those who 
pay no income tax at all, as in the case 
of a man and wife who make $125 a 
month. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Louisiana. As long as he has inter- 
jected this fine bit of information, I 
would say that he touched a chord last 
night that was extraordinary. 

What he said was, “What did you do 
when the social security system came 
into effect? Did you cover folks who 
had paid nothing?” Of course we did 
not. 

Only 4 percent of those who were over 
65 on August 14, 1935, when the social 
security system took effect, participated 
in the system, because Congress imposed 
strict rules as to eligibility based upon a 
payment of at least six quarters of cov- 
erage. 

Of the 7,957,000 persons aged 65 or 
over in the United States, only 4 per- 
cent, or 340,000, who were over 65 par- 
ticipated in the system when it was first 
established. I think that is a significant 
point, as it bears upon the fact that this 
does not do any such thing. This em- 
bodies them all right into the system 
and lets the rest pay the bill. 

This is the big difference between my- 
self and those on the other side. I say, 
certainly, we have a responsibility for 
the aged; but it is a responsibility of all 
of us, not merely of the people who pay 
social security taxes. Let us all pay the 
bill. Let us all pay the bill for welfare 
both in the States and in the Federal 
Government. 

One other point which I think is very 
important has just come up in the de- 
bate. When the Federal Government 
decided to adopt a plan for its em- 
ployees, one would have thought it would 
pick the best and wisest plan for them. 
What plan did it pick? It picked the 
kind of plan I am now advocating. The 
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employees contribute just about half the 
cost of the low option plan. They con- 
tribute something like five-eighths of 
the cost of the high option plan. The 
coverage is bought from private agen- 
cies. The Federal Government selected 
exactly the plan I am advocating. I 
think that is significant when we discuss 
whether this proposal is a gimmick for a 
campaign year or is a deeply entertained 
plan based on honest conviction. 

I think this is the clincher. No one 
has yet stood up and stated whether it 
is 85 percent or 90 percent of the older 
people, or 84 percent or 93 percent. The 
fact is that the overwhelming majority 
of the older people do not need 120 days 
in a hospital. What they need is the 
kind of care they will get under my 
program. They need the care of physi- 
cians and the care of nurses. They need 
ambulatory and X-ray services. They 
need drugs. They do not need 120 days 
in a hospital. In other words, we will 
legislate a plan for 10, 15, or 16 percent 
of the aged, instead of a plan for 85 or 
90 percent simply because it is felt that 
they should come under social security. 

I am as good a liberal as any other 
Senator. I do not have to get it under 
social security. I can use my head and 
my 11 years of experience in Congress to 
find a better way. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there may be a quorum call, 
the time for the quorum call to be 
charged to neither side. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will withhold his request, 
I should like to ask unanimous consent 
that a technical expert on health, ed- 
ucation and welfare from the General 
Counsel’s Office may be permitted to 
be on the floor of the Senate during the 
discussion of the so-called Anderson 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may I 
inquire how much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York has 3 minutes 
remaining; the opponents have 3 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest to the Senator from Montana that 
there be a quorum call, the time for the 
quorum call to be charged to neither 
side. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to yield the remaining time 
on our side to the Senator from Minne- 
sota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized 
for 3 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
shall use the 3 minutes to make a sum- 
mary in relation to the Javits amend- 
ment which provides a medical service 
plan for the aged. What I shall say has 
undoubtedly been emphasized in other 
parts of the debate. 

What disturbs me about the proposal 
of the distinguished Senator from New 
York, who is well known for his genuine 
humanitarianism, is that his proposal, 
up until today, has lacked, through its 
preliminary stages, any of the support 
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which it now seems to enlist as a last 
minute effort. I inquire if we are really 
to believe that the administration is 
sincere in the endorsement of this pro- 
posal, because it seems to me to have 
every mark of a political maneuver. I 
say this in the light of 2 years of stall- 
ing by the administration and the lack 
of any kind of support for any kind of 
workable medical program for the 
elderly. 

On June 29 of this year the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, when 
he appeared before the Committee on 
Finance, did not support the proposal 
which is before us; instead, he favored 
a bill which had not even been born, a 
bill which had not even been written, a 
bill which had not even been presented 
before the committee. 

The Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, Mr. Maurice Stans, on July 12, 
1960, in a letter to the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], dif- 
fered with Secretary Flemming on the 
provisions of the House bill for medical 
services for the medically indigent. Mr. 
Stans feared that the cost would be ex- 
travagant. Yet the Javits proposal, in 
the main, is at least in a form similar to 
the bill to which I referred, which had 
been introduced in the House. 

So far as I know, this particular pro- 
posal, the Javits proposal, up until to- 
day, has not had the support of a single 
one of the many organizations which 
are concerned about medical care for 
the elderly. 

It is a fact, of course, that the Ander- 
son amendment has the support of the 
AFL-CIO—of organized labor; it has the 
support of the American Nurses Associa- 
tion and of the American Public Welfare 
Association. 

However, the proposal before the Sen- 
ate, with all due respect for it, does not 
command the support of the American 
Medical Association, the American 
Nurses Association, and the American 
Public Health Association. So far as I 
know, it does not command the support 
of a single organized group, including 
the Blue Cross Association. 

This body has been lectured repeat- 
edly, and Congress has been scolded 
often, by the administration for fiscal 
irresponsibility. The committee bill will 
cost somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$300 million; the Javits amendment, 
about $450 million. I say, most respect- 
fully, that not one bit of financing has 
been provided for the proposal before us. 

Fiscal irresponsibility means appro- 
priating money which we do not have. 
Fiscal irresponsibility means suggesting 
to the public that we will do things for 
which we cannot pay. 

Mr. President, the only fiscally respon- 
sible proposal is the one which has been 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and 
his cosponsors. The proposal of the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javits] lacks 
not only fiscal responsibility; it lacks 
organized support, as well. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself the remaining 3 minutes. The 
Senator from Minnesota is entitled to 
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an answer to the question he has raised, 
and I think it is a fitting point upon 
which to end the debate. 

The administration came to my plan 
very slowly. I cannot say right now that 
I have the support of the administration. 
From what I know from the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
from the Vice President, whose support I 
Have, I assume that the President would 
very likely sign such a bill if it were 
passed. 

Let us remember that the administra- 
tion developed to this position by the 
fact that it presented its own program, 
in which I myself punched holes on ac- 
count of its deductibility feature, grants, 
and the lack of preventive care. 

If I have won something of a fight for 
my own party and within the adminis- 
tration, I think that is great. I have 
won something of which I would not 
want to deprive or shortchange myself. 

Second, as to the element of support, 
certainly the American Medical Associa- 
tion does not support my program. It 
does not support any program, other 
than that for the needy, in which the 
Federal Government participates. Most 
of the welfare organizations have been 
supporting the social security approach. 

But, Mr. President, the virtue of my 
program is that it follows the fundamen- 
tal principle in which we have admin- 
istered medical care, and will be admin- 
istering it, even under the bill. Under 
the Frear-Kerr proposal in this bill, the 
States will simply have to extend what 
they are going to do anyhow in order to 
encompass my program, whereas under 
the social security scheme we have a 
brandnew sociological design. The bill 
which I have proposed provides better 
benefits, benefits which are more closely 
apportioned to what the American people 
need, than does the Anderson program, 
both in terms of eligibility at age 65 and 
in terms of a fine package of preventive 
care, with no deductibility of $75, or 
anything else, as would have to be paid 
under the Anderson proposal, My pro- 
gram will meet the first-cost medical 
care to provide for the individual who 
must have it when he needs it. 

Mr. President, it is a plan entirely in 
the main stream of what we have been 
doing; and it is unnecessary to make the 
Sharp break into a totally new and un- 
tried area of social security, because we 
can do all the things we want to do 
under this program. 

Er hope my amendment will be success- 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time available to the Senator from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names. 
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Alken Bush Case, S. Dak 
Allott Butler Church 

Byrd, Va Clark 
Bartlett Byrd, W. Va. Cooper 
Beall Cannon Cotton 
Bennett Capehart Curtis 
Bible Carlson Dirksen 
Bridges Carroll Dodd 
Burdick Case, NJ. Douglas 
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Keating Pastore 
Eastland Kefauver Prouty 
Ellender Kennedy 
Engle Kerr Randolph 
Ervin Kuchel Robertson 
Fong Lausche Russell 
Frear Long, Hawail Saltonstall 
Goldwater Long, La. Schoeppel 
Gore usk Scott 
Green McCarthy Smathers 
Gruening McClellan Smith 
Hart McGee Sparkman 
Hartke McNamara Stennis 
Hayden Magnuson Symington 
Hickenlooper Mansfield Talmadge 
Hill Monroney Thurmond 
Holland Morse Wiley 
Hruska Morton Williams, Del 
Humphrey Moss Williams, N.J 
Jackson Mundt Yarborough 
Javits Murray Young, Ohio 
Johnson, Tex. Muskie 
Jordan O'Mahoney 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FuLsrIcHT], and the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Hennincs] is absent 
because of illness. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MARTIN] is ab- 
sent, by leave of the Senate, on official 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Can- 
Non in the chair). A quorum is present. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. What is the pending 
question on which the Senate is about to 
vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from New York 
{Mr. Javits}, on behalf of himself and 
certain other Senators. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cravez], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FuLsricHt], and the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Hennincs!] is absent because of illness. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], and the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], would 
each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MARTIN] is ab- 
sent by leave of the Senate on official 
business. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, 
nays 67, as follows: 
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YEAS—28 
Aiken Dirksen Mundt 
Allott Dworshak Prouty 
Beall Fong Saltonstall 
Bridges Goldwater Schoeppel 
Bush Hickenlooper Scott 
Capehart Hruska Smith 
Carlson Javits Wiley 
Case, N.J Keating Young, N. Dak. 
Cooper Kuchel 
Cotton Morton 
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NAYS—67 
Anderson Gruening Monroney 
Bartlett Hart Morse 
Bennett Hartke Moss 
Bible Hayden Murray 
Burdick Muskie 
Butler Holland O'Mahoney 
Byrd, Va Humphrey Pastore 
Byrd, W. Va. Jackson Proxmire 
Cannon Johnson, Tex. Randolph 
Carroll Jordan Robertson 
Case, S. Dak. Kefauver Russell 
Church Kennedy Smathers 
Clark Kerr Sparkman 
Curtis Lausche Stennis 
Dodd Long, Hawail Symington 
Douglas Long, La. Talmadge 
Eastland Lusk Thurmond 
Ellender McCarthy Williams, Del. 
Engle McClellan Williams, N.J. 
Ervin McGee Yarborough 
Frear McNamara Young, Ohio 
Gore Magnuson 
Green Mansfeld 
NOT VOTING—5 
Chavez Hennings Martin 
Fulbright Johnston, 8.C. 


So the amendment offered by Mr. 
Javits for himself and other Senators 
was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Can- 
non in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the motion to lay on the 
table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question now is on agreeing to 
the so-called Anderson amendment. 
The agreement is that the vote will come 
at 6 o’clock. The time is to be equally 
divided. The Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON] controls the time in 
favor of the amendment, and the minor- 
ity leader [Mr. DIRKSEN] controls the 
time in opposition. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, a parlia- ~ 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KERR. Is it the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement that we shall vote at 
6 o’clock, or is it that we shall vote not 
later than 6 o’clock? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not 
later than 6 o'clock. 

Mr. KERR. In other words, if all 
Senators who desire time have used the 
time they wish to use, the vote could oc- 
cur prior to 6 o'clock? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. The vote could oc- 
cur before 6 o’clock. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the past several years, my distinguished 
senior colleague [Mr. Murray] and I 
have cosponsored legislation which 
would provide a more equitable method 
for computing the self-employment in- 
come of farmers under the Social Se- 
curity Act. Since the time that the 
farmers were brought in under the self- 
employed category of the Social Security 
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Act we have received a number of com- 
plaints from farmers who feel they are 
not receiving equitable treatment. 

Only the other day a constituent 
wrote to me advising that he had re- 
cently become completely disabled at 
the age of 60 but he is being denied dis- 
ability payments because he did not 
make a profit on his farming operation 
during 1956, which gave him only 16 
units in the past 5 years as a self-em- 
ployed farmer, and his previous credits 
under the Social Security Act as an em- 
ployee are not being considered. 

I think that there is some justification 
in my constituent’s complaint about the 
disability provision of the act, since he 
is totally disabled with 44 units of credit. 
He should be able to draw retirement 
with this record of contribution to the 
social security fund. He points out that 
others with as low as six units to their 
credit are receiving benefits. 

I would like to ask the distinguished 
chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
BYRD], if there are any proposed changes 
in the status of farmers under the Social 
Security Act contained in the general 
provisions of H.R. 12580? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. There are no 
changes with respect to the farmers 
which are not applicable to all other 
social security coverage. As the Senator 
from Montana no doubt knows, the dis- 
ability provisions have been changed so 
as to make people eligible whenever they 
become disabled, instead of at the age 
of 50. There have been no basic changes 
relating to farmers. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Montana has 


expired. 
Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 additional minutes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana is recognized for 
2 additional minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the record will show that when 
the disability benefits were originally 
put into the act it was pointed out by 
the Senator from Nebraska that farm- 
ers were discriminated against because 
they did not have previous service upon 
which to rely. The Senator has pointed 
up a problem which exists. I hope at 
the earliest practical time the farmers 
can be given parity with other people. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
express my thanks to the Senator from 
Nebraska for his interest in this matter. 
I know, since the Senator comes from 
the State of Nebraska, he is aware of the 
problem involved. 

I should like now to direct a question 
to the able junior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. Will farmers 
who qualify under the self-employed 
category be included among those eligi- 
ble for benefits under the medical care 
program as proposed in the Anderson 
amendment to H.R. 12580? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The answer is 
“Yes.” 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, be- 
cause he desires to speak upon a differ- 
ent subject, I yield 3 minutes to the 
able Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHE]. 


SUBSIDIES FOR LEAD AND ZINC 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, last 
week the Senate passed a bill to provide 
for subsidies to the zinc and lead mining 
industries of this country. In the dis- 
cussion which was had in regard to the 
bill it was clearly demonstrated that if 
the bill were now in effect a lead mine 
operator producing 2,000 tons would be 
paid a subsidy of $200,000 in 1 year, and 
he would employ 40 persons. The num- 
ber of 40 divided into $200,000 produces 
a subsidy of $5,000 for the employment 
of one individual. 

The argument was made on the floor 
of the Senate that these uneconomical 
operations ought to be continued in ex- 
istence and that we ought to help pro- 
vide the employment which would come 
as a result of passage of the bill. The 
bill was passed, although it was evident 
that the taxpayers would be paying $5,- 
000 to hire one person in these mining 
operations. 

In the discussion on the bill, I pointed 
out that a precedent would be estab- 
lished, and that in all probability there 
would be brought before the Senate bills 
asking for subsidization of fluorspar, 
magnesium, tungsten, and other metals. 

In this morning’s mail I received word 
that when the helium bill (H.R. 10548) 
is considered in the Senate, there will be 
offered an amendment to subsidize the 
mining of fluorspar. It has taken about 
5 days for the precedent which was 
established to take hold. 

The argument in regard to the subsidi- 
zation of fluorspar is that the industry is 
impoverished, rendered so by the im- 
portation of fluorspar, and that we ought 
to subsidize up to 100,000 tons of acid 
fluorspar per year at the rate of $10 per 
ton, and in addition we ought to subsi- 
dize up to 90,000 tons of metallurgical 
fiuorspar at the rate of $7.50 a ton. 

The precedent was established last 
week. The train of events which are to 
follow have begun today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Ohio has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator 
yield 2 more minutes? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It may sound vain, 
but I predict that we will have before the 
Senate and the Congress within the next 
2 years bills to provide for subsidies for 
tungsten, for magnesium, for ceramics, 
and so on. If it comes to that, perhaps 
the Senator from Ohio will be compelled 
to join the program, and may ask for 
the subsidy of the impoverished coal 
mines in southeastern Ohio. 

In Ohio the ceramic industry is in 
difficulty. It would be entitled to a sub- 
sidy. I merely make that statement to 
point out what lies ahead. I shall op- 
pose the proposed subsidy for fluorspar 
in the same manner that I opposed the 
subsidy for zinc and lead. I do not know 
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when the bill to provide for such subsidy 
will be brought up, but I shall object to 
any suspension of the rules and will ob- 
ject to any unanimous-consent request 
or proposal that is made in connection 
with that bill. 

I am very grateful to the Senator from 
New Mexico for yielding to me. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills and joint resolution 
of the Senate: 


5.68. An act to provide for continued de- 
livery of water under the Federal reclama- 
tion laws to lands held by husband and wife 
upon the death of either; 

S. 1781. An act to facilitate cooperation 
between the Federal Government, colleges 
and universities, the States, and private 
organizations for cooperative unit programs 
of research and education relating to fish 
and wildlife, and for other purposes; 

S. 1857. An act to promote the foreign 
trade of the United States in grapes and 
plums, to protect the reputation of Ameri- 
can-grown grapes and plums in foreign mar- 
kets, to prevent deception or misrepresenta- 
tion as to the quality of such products mov- 
ing in foreign commerce, to provide for the 
commercial inspection of such products en- 
tering such commerce, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 2369. An act for the relief of Sachiko 
Kato; 

S. 2388. An act relating to the separation 
and retirement of John R. Barker; 

S. 2576. An act to authorize the addition 
of certain donated lands to the Everglades 
National Park; 

S. 2711. An act to quiet title to certain 
lands within the Nez Perce Indian Reserva- 
tion, Idaho, and for other purposes; 

S. 2772. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to convey land in the town 
of Cascade, El Paso County, Colo.; 

8.3080. An act for the relief of Michiko 
(Hirat) Christopher; 

S. 3053. An act for the relief of the State 
of Connecticut; 

S. 3070. An act to provide for the removal 
of the restriction on use with respect to 
certain lands in Morton County, N. Dak., 
conveyed to the State of North Dakota on 
July 20, 1955; 

5.3160. An act to provide for the striking 
of medals in commemoration of the 
100th anniversary of the founding of 
the State of Idaho as a Territory; 

S. 3264. An act to abolish the Arlington 
Memorial Amphitheater Commission; 

S. 3532. An act to provide for the striking 
of medal in commemoration of Century 21 
Exposition to be held in Seattle, Wash.; and 

S.J. Res. 68. Joint resolution providing for 
the establishment of the New Jersey Ter- 
centenary Celebration Commission to for- 
mulate and implement plans to commemo- 
rate the 300th anniversary of the State of 
New Jersey, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RES- 
OLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Vice 
President: 

S. 107. An act to amend title XI of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, relating to Fed- 
eral ship mortgage insurance, in order to 
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include floating drydocks under the defini- 
tion of the term “vessel” in such title; 

S. 2830. An act to amend the Library Serv- 
ices Act in order to extend for 5 years 
the authorization for appropriations, and 
for other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 207. Joint resolution to suspend 
for the 1960 campaign the equal-opportunity 
requirements of section 315 of the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 for nominees for the 
Offices of President and Vice President. 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN SERVICE 
ACT OF 1946 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Chair lay before the Senate 
the amendment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to S. 2633, which was passed 
by the Senate on September 9, 1959, and 
returned to the Senate by the House on 
August 22, 1960, with an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BUR- 
pick in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 2633) to 
amend the Foreign Service Act of 1946, 
as amended, and for other purposes, 
which was, to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert: 

That this Act may be cited as the “For- 
eign Service Act Amendments of 1960”. 

Sec. 2. Section 416 of the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec, 416. (a) A person appointed as a 
staff officer or employee shall receive basic 
salary at one of the rates of the class to 
which he is appointed which the Secretary 
shall, taking into account his qualifications 
and experience and the needs of the Service, 
determine to be appropriate for him to re- 
ceive. 

“(b) Whenever the Secretary determines 
that the needs of the Service warrant the 
appointment of staff officers or employees in 
a particular occupational group uniformly at 
a rate above the minimum rate of the ap- 
plicable class, he may adjust the basic salary 
of any staff officer or employee in the same 
class and occupational group who is receiv- 
ing less than such established rate.” 

Sec. 3. Section 417 of such Act is amended 
by striking out “(b)” in the first sentence. 

Sec. 4. Section 431 of such Act is amended 
by striking out in the first sentence of para- 
graph (a) the phrase “the termination of 
time spent on authorized leave, whichever 
shall be later,’’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
the phrase “upon termination of his service 

in accordance with the provisions of para- 

graph (b) of this section,”; and by amending 

paragraph (b) of this section to read as fol- 
lows 


“(b) The official services of a chief of mis- 
sion shall not be deemed terminated by the 
appointment of a successor but shall con- 
tinue until he has relinquished charge of the 
mission and for such additional period as 
may be determined by the Secretary, but in 
no case shall such additional period exceed 
fifty days, including time spent in transit. 
During such period the Secretary may require 
him to render such services as he may deem 
necessary in the interests of the Govern- 
ment.” 

Sec. 5. Section 441 of such Act and the 
heading to such section are amended to read 
as follows: 


“CLASSIFICATION OF POSITIONS IN THE FOREIGN 
SERVICE AND IN THE DEPARTMENT 

“Sec. 441. (a) Under such regulations as 

he may prescribe, and in order to facilitate 

effective management, the Secretary shall 
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classify all positions in the Service at posts 
abroad, excluding positions to be occupied by 
chiefs of mission, and in the case of those 
occupied by Foreign Service officers, Reserve 
officers, and staff officers and employees, he 
shall establish such positions in relation to 
the classes established by sections 412, 414, 
and 415, respectively. Positions occupied by 
alien employees and consular agents, re- 
spectively, shall be allocated to such classes 
as the Secretary may establish by regulation. 

“(b) Under such regulations as he may 
prescribe, the Secretary may, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of the Classification Act 
of 1949, as amended (5 U.S.C. 1071 and the 
following), classify positions in or under 
the Department which he designates as For- 
eign Service officer positions to be occupied 
by officers and employees of the Service, and 
establish such positions in relation to the 
classes established by sections 412, 414, and 
415.” 

Sec. 6. Section 444 of such Act and the 
heading to such section are amended to read 
as follows: 


“COMPENSATION PLANS FOR ALIEN EMPLOYEES 


“Sec. 444. (a) The Secretary shall, in ac- 
cordance with such regulations as he may 
prescribe, establish compensation plans for 
alien employees of the Service: Provided, 
That such compensation plans shall be based 
upon prevailing wage rates and compensa- 
tion practices for corresponding types of 
positions in the locality, to the extent con- 
sistent with the public interest. 

“(b) For the purpose of performing func- 
tions abroad, other Government agencies are 
authorized to administer alien employee 
programs in accordance with the applicable 
provisions of this Act.” 

Sec. 7. Title V of such Act is amended by 
adding at the beginning thereof the follow- 
ing new section: 

“POLICY 


“Sec. 500. It is the policy of the Congress 
that chiefs of mission and Foreign Service 
officers appointed or assigned to serve the 
United States in foreign countries shall have, 
to the maximum practicable extent, among 
their qualifications, a useful knowledge of 
the principal language or dialect of the 
country in which they are to serve, and 
knowledge and understanding of the history, 
the culture, the economic and political in- 
stitutions, and the interests of such country 
and its people.” 

Sec. 8. (a) The heading to section 516 of 
such Act is amended to read as follows: 
“ADMISSIONS TO CLASS 7 OR 8”. 

(b) Section 516 of such Act is amended 
by striking out “Sec. 516.” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Sec. 516. (a)“ and by adding at 
the end thereof a new paragraph (b) which 
shall read as follows: 

“(b) The Secretary may furnish the Presi- 
dent with the names of those persons who 
have passed such examinations and are eli- 
gible for appointment as Foreign Service 
Officers of class 8, whom he recommends for 
appointment directly to class 7 when in his 
opinion, their age, experience, or other qual- 
ifications make such an appointment appro- 
priate.” 

Sec. 9. (a) Section 517 of such Act is 
amended by striking out the words “A per- 
son who has not served in class 8” which 
appear at the beginning of the first sen- 
tence, and inserting in place thereof the 
following: “A person who has not been ap- 
pointed as a Foreign Service officer in ac- 
cordance with section 516 of this Act”. 

(b) Section 517 of such Act is further 
amended by striking out the second and 
third sentences of such section. 

Sec. 10. (a) The heading to section 520 
of such Act is amended by striking out the 
phrase “REINSTATEMENT AND RECALL” and 
substituting in lieu thereof the phrase “RE- 
APPOINTMENT, RECALL, OR REEMPLOYMENT”. 
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(b) The first sentence of paragraph (a) of 
section 520 of such Act is amended by in- 
serting a period after the word “Service” 
where is appears for the third time, and by 
striking out the remainder of that sentence. 

(c) Paragraph (b) of section 520 of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) The Secretary may recall any re- 
tired Foreign Service officer temporarily to 
duty in the Service whenever he shall de- 
termine such recall is in the public interest.” 

(d) Section 520 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof a 
new paragraph (c) which shall read as fol- 
lows: 

“(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
title 5, United States Code, section 62, and 
title 5, United States Code, section 71l5a, 
a Foreign Service officer heretofore or here- 
after retired under the provisions of section 
631 or 632 or a Foreign Service staff officer 
or employee hereafter retired under the pro- 
visions of section 803 shall not, by reason 
of his retired status, be barred from employ- 
ment in Federal Government service in any 
appointive position for which he is qualified. 
An annuitant so reemployed shall serve at 
the will of the appointing officer.” 

Sec. 11. Section 528 of such Act is amended 
by striking out in the second sentence of 
such section the phrase “subsection (d), sec- 
tion 7, of the Classification Act of 1923” and 
substituting in lieu thereof the phrase the 
Classification Act of 1949”. 

Sec. 12. Section 531 of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Src. 531. The Secretary may, under such 
regulations as he may prescribe, appoint staff 
officers and employees on the basis of quali- 
fications and experience. The Secretary may 
make provisions for temporary, limited, and 
such other types of appointment as he may 
deem necessary. He is authorized to estab- 
lish appropriate probationary periods during 
which newly appointed staff officers or em- 
ployees, other than those appointed for tem- 
porary or limited services, shall be required 
to serve. The Secretary may terminate at 
any time, without regard to the provisions 
of section 651 or 652, or the provisions of 
any other law, the services of staff officers 
or employees appointed for temporary or 
limited service and of other staff officers or 
employees who occupy probationary status.” 

Sec. 13. Section 532 of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 532. Under such regulations as he 
may prescribe, the Secretary may assign a 
staff officer or employee to any post or he 
may assign him to serve in any position in 
which he is eligible to serve under the terms 
of this or any other Act. A staff officer or 
employee may be transferred from one post 
to another by order of the Secretary as the 
interests of the Service may require.” 

Sec. 14. (a) Section 571 of such Act is 
amended by striking out paragraphs (a), 
(b), (c), and (d), and the heading to such 
section, and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 


“ASSIGNMENTS TO ANY GOVERNMENT AGENCY OR 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


“Sec. 571. (a) Any officer or employee of 
the Service may, in the discretion of the Sec- 
retary, be assigned or detailed for duty in 
any Government agency, or in any inter- 
national organization, international commis- 
sion, or international body, such an assign- 
ment or combination of assignments to be 
for a period of not more than four years, 
except that under special circumstances the 
Secretary may extend this four-year period 
for not more than four additional years. 

“(b) If a Foreign Service officer shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, or by 
the President alone, to a position in any 
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Government agency, any United States dele- 
gation or mission to any international organ- 
ization, in any international commission, or 
in any international body, the period of his 
service in such capacity shall be construed 
as constituting an assignment within the 
meaning of paragraph (a) of this section and 
such person shall not, by virtue of the ac- 
ceptance of such an assignment, lose his 
status as a Service officer, Service 
in such a position shall not, however, be 
subject to the limitations concerning the 
duration of an assignment contained in that 
paragraph. 

„e) If the basic minimum salary of the 
position to which an officer or employee of 
the Service is assigned pursuant to the terms 
of this section is higher than the salary such 
officer or employee is entitled to receive as an 
officer or employee of the Service, such officer 
or employee shall, during the period such 
difference in salary exists, receive the salary 
and allowances of the position in which he 
is serving in lieu of his salary and allowances 
as an officer or employee of the Service. Any 
salary paid under the provisions of this 
section shall be the salary on the basis of 
which computations and payments shall be 
made in accordance with the provisions of 
title VIII. No officer or employee of the 
Service who, subsequent to the date of en- 
actment of the Foreign Service Act Amend- 
ments of 1960, is assigned to, or who, after 
June 30, 1961, occupies a position in the 
Department that is designated as a Foreign 
Service officer position, shall be entitled to 
receive a salary differential under the pro- 
visions of this paragraph.” 

(b) Paragraph (e) of section 571 of such 
Act is amended by striking the phrase “with 
heads of Government agencies” where it 
appears in the second sentence and by re- 
designating the paragraph as “(d)”. 

Sec, 15. Section 575 of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking out all after the word “ac- 
cordance” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
phrase “with the appropriate provisions of 
titles III and IX of Public Law 402, Eightieth 
Congress (62 Stat. 7 and 13; 22 U.S.C. 1451- 
1453, 1478 and 1479).” 

Sec. 16. Title V of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 


“FOREIGN LANGUAGE KNOWLEDGE PREREQUISITE 
TO ASSIGNMENT 


“Sec. 578. The Secretary shall determine 
annually the number of Foreign Service 
officer positions in a foreign country which 
shall be occupied only by an incumbent who 
has a useful knowledge of a language or 
dialect commonly used in such country. 
After December 31, 1963, the prescribed quota 
of language officers shall be maintained for 
each country: Provided, That the Secretary 
may make exceptions to this policy when 
special or emergency conditions exist. The 
Secretary shall establish foreign language 
standards for assignment abroad of officers 
and employees of the Service, and shall ar- 
range for appropriate language training of 
such officers and employees at the Foreign 
Service Institute or elsewhere.” 

Sec. 17. Section 625 of such Act and the 
heading of such section are amended to read 
as follows: 


“WITHIN-CLASS SALARY INCREASES OF FOREIGN 
SERVICE OFFICERS AND RESERVE OFFICERS 
“Sec. 625. Any Foreign Service officer or 

any Reserve officer, whose services meet the 

standards required for the efficient conduct 
of the work of the Service and who shall have 
been in a given class for a continuous period 
of nine months or more, shall, on the first 
day of each fiscal year, receive an increase 
in salary to the next higher rate for the 
class in which he is serving. Without regard 
to any other law, the Secretary is authorized 
to grant to any such officer additional in- 
creases in salary, within the salary range 
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established for the class in which he is serv- 
ing, based upon especially meritorious sery- 
1ce.” 

Sec. 18. Title VI of such Act is amended 
by inserting after section 625 the following 
new section and the heading thereto: 


“RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PROMOTIONS AND 
FUNCTIONAL AND GEOGRAPHIC AREA SPECIAL- 
IZATION 
“Sec. 626. The achievement of the objec- 

tives of this Act requires increasing numbers 

of Foreign Service officers to acquire func- 
tional and geographic area specializations 
and to pursue such specializations for a sub- 
stantial part of their careers. Such special- 
ization shall not in any way inhibit or 
prejudice the orderly advancement through 
class 1 of any such officer in the Foreign 

Service.” 

Sec. 19. The heading “Parr D—SrparaTIon 
OF FoREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS FROM THE SERV- 
Ice” under title VI of such Act is amended to 
read as follows: “Part D—SEPARATION OF 
OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES FROM THE SERVICE”. 

Sec. 20. Section 631 of such Act and the 
heading to such section are amended to read 
as follows: 


“FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS WHO ARE CAREER 
AMBASSADORS OR CAREER MINISTERS 


“Sec. 631. Any Foreign Service officer who 
is a career ambassador or a career minister, 
other than one occupying & position as chief 
of mission or any other position to which 
he has been appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, shall upon reaching the age of sixty- 
five, be retired from the Service and receive 
retirement benefits in accordance with the 
provisions of section 821, but whenever the 
Secretary shall determine it to be in the 
public interest, he may extend such an 
Officer’s service.” 

Sec. 21. Section 632 of such Act and the 
heading to such section are amended to read 
as follows: 


“PARTICIPANTS IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE RETIRE- 
MENT AND DISABILITY SYSTEM WHO ARE NOT 
CAREER AMBASSADORS OR CAREER MINISTERS 


“Sec. 632. Any participant in the Foreign 
Service Retirement and Disability System, 
other than one occupying a position as chief 
of mission or any other position to which he 
has been appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
who is not a career ambassador or a career 
minister shall, upon reaching the age of 
sixty, be retired from the Service and receive 
retirement benefits in accordance with the 
provisions of section 821, but whenever the 
Secretary shall determine it to be in the 
public interest, he may extend such partici- 
pant's service for a period not to exceed 
five years.” 

Src. 22. Subparagraphs (1) and (2) of 
paragraph (b) of section 634 of such Act 
are amended to read as follows: 

“(1) one-twelfth of a year’s salary at his 
then current salary rate for each year of 
service and proportionately for a fraction of 
a year, but not exceeding a total of one 
year’s salary at his then current salary rate, 
payable without interest, from the Foreign 
Service Retirement and Disability Fund, in 
three equal installments on the Ist day of 
January following the officer’s retirement 
and on the two anniversaries of this date 
immediately following: Provided, That in 
special cases, the Secretary may in his dis- 
cretion accelerate or combine the install- 
ments; and 

“(2) a refund of the contributions made 
to the Foreign Service Retirement and Dis- 
ability Fund, with interest as provided in 
section 841(a), except that in Meu of such 
refund such officer, if he has at least five 
years of service credit toward retirement 
under the Foreign Service Retirement and 
Disability System, excluding military or 
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naval service that is credited in accordance 
with the provisions of section 851 or 852(a), 
May elect to receive retirement benefits on 
reaching the age of sixty in accordance with 
the provisions of section 821. In the event 
that an officer who was separated from class 
4 or 5 and who has elected to receive retire- 
ment benefits dies before reaching the age of 
sixty, his death shall be considered a death 
in service within the meaning of section 832. 
In the event that an officer who was sep- 
arated from class 6 or 7 and who has elected 
to receive retirement benefits dies before 
reaching the age of sixty, the total amount 
of his contributions made to the Foreign 
Service Retirement and Disability Fund, 
with interest as provided in section 841(a), 
shall be paid in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 841 (b).“ 

Sec. 23. Section 635 of such Act and the 
heading to such section are amended to read 
as follows: 


“FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS RETIRED FROM 
CLASS 7 OR 8 


“Src. 635. Any Foreign Service officer in 
class 7 who is appointed under the provi- 
sions of section 516(b) and any Foreign Serv- 
ice officer in class 8 shall occupy probationary 
status. The Secretary may terminate his 
service at any time.” 

Src, 24. Section 636 of such Act is amended 
by striking out the phrase “Any Foreign Serv- 
ice officer” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
phrase “Any participant in the Foreign Sery- 
ice Retirement and Disability System”. 

Sec. 25. Section 641 of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 641. All promotions of staff officers 
and employees to a higher class shall be made 
at a higher salary on the basis of performance 
and merit in accordance with such regula- 
tions as the Secretary may prescribe.” 

Sec. 26. Section 642 of such Act and the 
espa thereto are amended to read as fol- 

OWS: 


“WITHIN CLASS AND LONGEVITY SALARY 
INCREASES 


“Sec. 642. (a) Under such regulations as 
the Secretary may prescribe, any staff officer 
or employee whose services meet the stand- 
ards required for the efficient conduct of the 
work of the Service shall receive an increase 
in salary at periodic intervals to the next 
higher salary rate for the class in which he 
is serving. Without regard to any other law 
the Secretary is authorized to grant any such 
Officer or employee additional increases in 
salary within the salary range established 
for the class in which he is serving, based 
upon specially meritorious service. 

“(b) Under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary may prescribe, any staff officer or em- 
ployee who has attained the maximum salary 
rate prescribed by section 415 for the class 
in which he is serving may be granted from 
time to time an additional salary increase 
beyond the maximum salary rate for his class 
in recognition of longevity or proficiency in 
the Service. Each such salary increase shall 
be equal to the maximum salary rate in- 
crease of the applicable class and no person 
shall receive more than four such salary in- 
creases while serving in the same class.” 

Sec. 27. Section 701 of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
“The Secretary may also provide to the ex- 
tent that space is available therefor appro- 
priate orientation and language training to 
spouses of officers and employees of the Gov- 
ernment in anticipation of the assignment 
abroad of such officers and employees. Other 
agencies of the Government shall wherever 
practicable avoid duplicating the facilities 
of the Institute and the training provided by 
the Secretary at the Institute or elsewhere.” 

Sec. 28. (a) Paragraph (a) of section 704 
of such Act is amended by striking out 
“1923” in the two places where it appears 
and inserting in lieu thereof 1949“. 
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(b) Section 704 of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end of such section a new 
paragraph (e) which shall read as follows: 

“(e) The Secretary may, under such regu- 
lations as he may prescribe, in the absence 
of suitably qualified United States citizens, 
employ persons who are not citizens of the 
United States by appointment to the staff 
of the Institute either on a full- or part- 
time basis or by contract for services in the 
United States or abroad at rates not in ex- 
cess of those provided by the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended (5 U.S.C. 1071).” 

Sec. 29. (a) Section 803(b) (2) of such Act 
is amended to read as follows— 

“(2) have paid into the Fund a special 
contribution for each year of such service 
in accordance with the provisions of section 
852(b).” 

(b) Section 803 is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new paragraph 
(c) which shall read as follows: 

“(c)(1) Im accordance with such regula- 
tions as the President may prescribe, any 
Foreign Service staff officer or employee ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State who has 
completed at least ten years of continuous 
service in the Department’s Foreign Service, 
exclusive of military service, shall become a 
participant in the System and shall make a 
special contribution to the Fund in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 852. 

“(2) Any such officer or employee who, 
under the provisions of paragraph (c) (1) 
of this section, becomes a participant in the 
System, shall be mandatorily retired for age 
during the first year after the effective date 
of this paragraph if he attains age sixty- 
four or if he is over age sixty-four; during 
the second year at age sixty-three; during 
the third year at age sixty-two; during the 
fourth year at age sixty-one, and thereafter 
at age sixty. 

“(3) Any officer or employee who becomes 
a participant in the System under the pro- 
visions of paragraph (c)(1) of this section 
who is age 57 or over on the effective date 
of this paragraph, may retire voluntarily at 
any time before mandatory retirement un- 
der paragraph (c)(2) of this section and 
receive retirement benefits under section 
821,” 

Sec. 30. Section 804 of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 804. (a) Annuitants shall be per- 
sons who are receiving annuities from the 
Fund and all persons, including surviving 
wives and husbands, widows, dependent 
widowers, children and beneficiaries of par- 
ticipants or annuitants who shall become 
entitled to receive annuities in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act, as amended, 
or in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 5 of the Act of May 1, 1956 (70 Stat. 
125). 

“(b) When used in this title the term— 

“(1) ‘Widow’ means the surviving wife of 
a participant who was married to such par- 
ticipant for at least two years immediatley 
preceding his death or is the mother of is- 
sue by such marriage. 

“(2) ‘Dependent widower’ means the sur- 
viving husband of a participant who was 
Married to such participant for at least two 
years immediately preceding her death or is 
the father of issue by such marriage, and 
who is incapable of self-support by reason of 
mental or physical disability, and who re- 
ceived more than one-half of his support 
from such participant. 

“(3) ‘Child’ means an unmarried child, 
under the age of eighteen years, or such un- 
married child regardless of age who because 
of physical or mental disability incurred be- 
fore age eighteen is incapable of self-sup- 
port. In addition to the offspring of the 
participant and his or her spouse the term 
includes (a) an adopted child, and (b) a 
step-child or recognized natural child who 
received more than one-half of his support 
from the participant.” 
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Sec. 31. Section 811 of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 811. (a) Six and one-half per cen- 
tum of the basic salary received by each 
participant shall be contributed to the Fund 
for the payment of annuities, cash benefits, 
refunds, and allowances. An equal sum shall 
also be contributed from the respective ap- 
propriation or fund which is used for pay- 
ment of his salary. The amounts deducted 
and withheld from basic salary together with 
the amounts so contributed from the ap- 
propriation or fund, shall be deposited by 
the Department of State in the Treasury of 
the United States to the credit of the Fund. 

“(b) Each participant shall be deemed to 
consent and agree to such deductions from 
basic salary, and payment less such deduc- 
tions shall be a full and complete discharge 
and acquittance of all claims and demands 
whatsoever for all regular services during the 
period covered by such payment, except the 
right to the benefits to which he shall be en- 
titled under this Act, notwithstanding any 
law, rule, or regulation affecting the indi- 
vidual’s salary.” 

Sec. 32. (a) Paragraphs (a), (b), and (c) 
of section 821 of such Act are amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 821. (a) The annuity of a participant 
shall be equal to 2 per centum of his average 
basic salary for the highest five consecutive 
years of service, for which full contributions 
have been made to the Fund, multiplied by 
the number of years, not exceeding thirty- 
five, of service credit obtained in accordance 
with the provisions of sections 851, 852, and 
853. However, the highest five years of serv- 
ice for which full contributions have been 
made to the Fund shall be used in computing 
the annuity of any participant who serves 
as chief of mission and whose continuity of 
service as such is interrupted prior to re- 
tirement by appointment or assignment to 
any other position determined by the Sec- 
retary to be of comparable importance. In 
determining the aggregate period of service 
upon which the annuity is to be based, the 
fractional part of a month, if any, shall not 
be counted. 

“(b) At the time of retirement, any mar- 
ried participant may elect to receive a re- 
duced annuity and to provide for an annuity 
payable to his wife or her husband, com- 
mencing on the date following such par- 
ticipant’s death and terminating upon the 
death of such surviving wife or husband. 
The annuity payable to the surviving wife 
or husband after such participant’s death 
shall be 50 per centum of the amount of 
the participant’s annuity computed as pre- 
scribed in paragraph (a) of this section, up 
to the full amount of such annuity specified 
by him as the base for the survivor benefits. 
The annuity of the participant making such 
election shall be reduced by 214 per centum 
of any amount up to $2,400 he specifies as 
the base for the survivor benefit plus 10 per 
centum of any amount over $2,400 so speci- 
fied. 

“(c)(1) If an annuitant dies and is sur- 
vived by a wife or husband and by a child 
or children, in addition to the annuity pay- 
able to the surviving wife or husband, there 
shall be paid to or on behalf of each child 
an annuity equal to the smallest of: (i) 40 
per centum of the annuitant’s average basic 
salary, as determined under paragraph (a) 
of this section, divided by the number of 
children; (ii) $600; or (iii) $1,800 divided 
by the number of children. 

“(2) If an annuitant dies and is not sur- 
vived by a wife or husband but by a child 
or children, each surviving child shall be 
paid an annuity equal to the smallest of: 
(i) 50 per centum of the annuitant’s average 
basic salary, as determined under paragraph 
(a) of this section, divided by the number 
of children; (ii) $720; or (iii) $2,160 divided 
by the number of children.” 
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(b) Section 821 of such Act is further 
amended by adding new paragraphs (d), (e), 
and (f) which shall read as follows: 

“(d) If a surviving wife or husband dies 
or the annuity of a child is terminated, the 
annuities of any remaining children shall be 
recomputed and paid as though such wife, 
husband, or child had not survived the 
participant. 

“(e) The annuity payable to a child under 
paragraph (c) or (d) of this section shall 
begin on the first day of the next month 
after the participant dies and such annuity 
or any right thereto shall be terminated 
upon death, marriage, or attainment of the 
age of eighteen years, except that, if a child 
is incapable of self-support by reasons of 
mental or physical disability, the annuity 
shall be terminated only when such child 
dies, marries, or recovers from such dis- 
ability. 

) At the time of retirement an un- 
married participant may elect to receive a re- 
duced annuity and to provide for an annuity 
equal to 50 per centum of the reduced an- 
nuity payable after his or her death to a 
beneficiary whose name shall be designated 
in writing to the Secretary. The annuity 
payable to a participant making such elec- 
tion shall be reduced by 10 per centum of 
an annuity computed as provided in para- 
graph (a) of this section and by 5 per 
centum of an annuity so computed for each 
full five years the person designated is 
younger than the retiring participant, but 
such total reduction shall not exceed 40 
per centum. No such election of a reduced 
annuity payable to a beneficiary shall be 
valid until the participant shall have satis- 
factorily passed a physical examination as 
prescribed by the Secretary. The annuity 
payable to a beneficiary under the provisions 
of this paragraph shall begin on the first 
day of the next month after the participant 
dies. Upon the death of the surviving ben- 
eficiary all payments shall cease and no fur- 
ther annuity payments authorized under this 
paragraph shall be due or payable.” 

Sec. 33. (a) Paragraphs (a), (b), and (c) 
of section 831 of such Act are amended to 
read as follows: 

“(a) Any participant who has five years of 
service credit toward retirement under the 
System, excluding military or naval service 
that is credited in accordance with provl- 
sions of section 851 or 852 (a) (2), and who 
becomes totally disabled or incapacitated for 
useful and efficient service by reason of dis- 
ease, illness, or injury not due to vicious 
habits, intemperance, or willful misconduct 
on his part, shall, upon his own application 
or upon order of the Secretary, be retired 
on an annuity computed as prescribed in 
section 821. If the disabled or incapacitated 
participant has less than twenty years of 
service credit toward his retirement under 
the System at the time he is retired, his 
annuity shall be computed on the assump- 
tion that he has had twenty years of service, 
but the additional service credit that may 
accrue to a participant under this provision 
shall in no case exceed the difference be- 
tween his age at the time of retirement and 
the mandatory retirement age applicable to 
his class in the Service. 

“(b) In each case, the participant shall 
be given a physical examination by one or 
more duly qualified physicians or surgeons 
designated by the Secretary to conduct ex- 
aminations, and disability shall be deter- 
mined by the Secretary on the basis of the 
advice of such physicians or surgeons. Un- 
less the disability is permanent, like examina- 
tions shall be made annually until the 
annuitant has reached the statutory manda- 
tory retirement age for his class in the Serv- 
ice. If the Secretary determines, on the 
basis of the advice of one or more 
duly qualified physicians or surgeons 
conducting such examinations that an an- 
nuitant has recovered to the extent that he 
can return to duty, the annuitant may apply 
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for reinstatement or reappointment in the 
Service within one year from the date his 
recovery is determined. Upon application 
the Secretary shall reinstate any such re- 
covered disability annuitant in the class in 
which he was serving at time of retirement, 
or the Secretary may, taking into considera- 
tion the age, qualifications, and experience 
of such annuitant, and the present class of 
his contemporaries in the Service, appoint 
him or, in the case of an annuitant who is a 
former Foreign Service officer, recommend 
that the President appoint him, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, to a 
class higher than the one in which he was 
serving prior to retirement. Payment of the 
annuity shall continue until a date six 
months after the date of the examination 
showing recovery or until the date of rein- 
statement or reappointment in the Service, 
whichever is earlier. Fees for examinations 
under this provision, together with reason- 
able traveling and other expenses incurred 
in order to submit to examination, shall be 
paid out of the Fund. If the annuitant fails 
to submit to examination as required under 
this section, payment of the annuity shall be 
suspended until continuance of the disabil- 
ity is satisfactorily established. 

„(e) If a recovered disability annuitant 
whose annuity is discontined is for any 
reason not reinstated or reappointed in the 
Service, he shall be considered to have been 
separated within the meaning of section 834 
as of the date he was retired for disability 
and he shall, after the discontinuance of the 
disability annuity, be entitled to the benefits 
of that section or of section 841(a) except 
that he may elect voluntary retirement in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 636 if 
he can qualify under its provisions.” 

(b) Section 831 of such Act is further 
amended by adding new paragraphs (d) and 
(e) which shall read as follows: 

“(d) No participant shall be entitled to 
receive an annuity under this Act and com- 
pensation for injury or disability to himself 
under the Federal Employees’ Compensation 
Act of September 7, 1916, as amended, cov- 
ering the same period of time. This pro- 
vision shall not bar the right of any claim- 
ant to the greater benefit conferred by either 
Act for any part of the same period of time. 
Neither this provision nor any provision of 
the Act of September 7, 1916, as amended, 
shall be so construed as to deny the right of 
any person to receive an annuity under this 
Act by reason of his own services and to 
receive concurrently any payment under 
such Act of September 7, 1916, as amended, 
by reason of the death of any other person. 

“(e) Notwithstanding any provision of 
law to the contrary, the right of any person 
entitled to an annuity under this Act shall 
not be affected because such person has 
received an award of compensation in a 
lump sum under section 14 of the Act of 
September 7, 1916, as amended, except that 
where such annuity is payable on account 
of the same disability for which compensa- 
tion under such section has been paid, so 
much of such compensation as has been 
paid for any period extended beyond the 
date such annuity becomes effective, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Labor, shall be 
refunded to the Department of Labor, to be 
paid into the Federal Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Fund. Before such person shall receive 
such annuity he shall (1) refund to the 
Department of Labor the amount represent- 
ing such computed payments for such ex- 
tended period, or (2) authorize the deduction 
of such amount from the annuity payable 
to him under this Act, which amount shall 
be transmitted to such Department for reim- 
bursement to such Fund. Deductions from 
such annuity may be made from accrued and 
accruing payments, or may be prorated 
against and paid from accruing payments 
in such manner as the Secretary of Labor 
shall determine, whenever he finds that the 
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financial circumstances of the annuitant are 
such as to warrant such deferred refunding.” 

Sec. 34. Section 832 of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec, 832. (a) In case a participant dies 
and no claim for annuity is payable under 
the provisions of this Act, his contributions 
to the Fund, with interest at the rates pre- 
scribed in sections 841(a) and 881(a), shall 
be paid in the order of precedence shown in 
section 841(b). 

“(b) If a participant who has at least 
five years of service credit toward retirement 
under the System, excluding military or 
naval service that is credited in accordance 
with the provisions of section 851 or 
852(a)(2), dies before separation or retire- 
ment from the Service and is survived by a 
widow or a dependent widower, as defined in 
section 804, such widow or dependent 
widower shall be entitled to an annuity equal 
to 50 per centum of the annuity computed 
in accordance with the provisions of para- 
graph (e) of this section and of section 
821(a). The annuity of such widow or 
dependent widower shall commence on the 
date following death of the participant and 
shall terminate upon death of the widow or 
dependent widower, or upon the dependent 
widower's becoming capable of self-support. 

“(c) If a participant who has at least 
five years of service credit toward retire- 
ment under the System, excluding military 
or naval service that is credited in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 851 or 
852 (a) (2), dies before separation or retire- 
ment from the Service and is survived by a 
wife or a husband and a child or children, 
each surviving child shall be entitled to an 
annuity computed in accordance with the 
provisions of section 821(c)(1). The child’s 
annuity shall begin and be terminated in 
accordance with the provisions of section 
821(e). Upon the death of the surviving 
wife or husband or termination of the an- 
nuity of a child, the annuities of any re- 
maining children shall be recomputed and 
paid as though such wife or husband or 
child had not survived the participant. 

(d) If a participant who has at least five 
years of service credit toward retirement 
under the System, excluding military or 
naval service that is credited in accordance 
with the provisions of section 851 or 852 
(a) (2), dies before separation or retirement 
from the Service and is not survived by a 
wife or husband, but by a child or children, 
each surviving child shall be entitled to an 
annuity computed in accordance with the 
provisions of section 821(c)(2). The child’s 
annuity shall begin and terminate in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 
821(e). Upon termination of the annuity 
of a child, the annuities of any remaining 
children shall be recomputed and paid as 
though that child had never been entitled 
to the benefit. 

“(e) If, at the time of his or her death, 
the participant had less than twenty years 
of service credit toward retirement under the 
System, the annuities payable in accordance 
with paragraph (b) of this section shall be 
computed in accordance with the provisions 
of section 821 on the assumption he or she 
has had twenty years of service, but the 
additional service credit that may accrue 
to a deceased participant under this provi- 
sion shall in no case exceed the difference 
between his or her age on the date of death 
and the mandatory retirement age applicable 
to his or her class in the Service. In all 
cases arising under paragraphs (b), (c), (d), 
or (e) of this section, it shall be assumed 
that the deceased participant was qualified 
for retirement on the date of his death.” 

Sec. 35. A new section 834 is hereby added 
to such Act as follows: 


“DISCONTINUED SERVICE RETIREMENT 


Sec. 834. (a) Any participant who volun- 
tarily separates from the Service after ob- 
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taining at least five years of service credit 
toward retirement under the System, ex- 
cluding military or naval service that is 
credited in accordance with the provisions 
of section 851 or 852(a) (2), may, upon sepa- 
ration from the Service or at any time prior 
to becoming eligible for an annuity, elect to 
have his contributions to the Fund returned 
to him in accordance with the provisions of 
section 841, or to leave his contributions in 
the Fund and receive an annuity, computed 
as prescribed in section 821, commencing at 
the age of sixty years. 

“(b) If a participant who has qualified in 
accordance with the provisions of paragraph 
(a) of this section to receive a deferred an- 
nuity commencing at the age of sixty dies 
before reaching the age of sixty his contri- 
butions to the Fund, with interest, shall be 
paid in accordance with the provisions of 
sections 841 and 881.” 

Sec. 36. Section 841 of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 841. (a) Whenever a participant be- 
comes separated from the Service without 
becoming eligible for an annuity or a de- 
ferred annuity in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this Act, the total amount of con- 
tributions from his salary with interest 
thereon at 4 per centum per annum, com- 
pounded annually at the end of each fiscal 
year through June 30, 1060; semiannually 
as of December 31, 1960; annually thereafter 
as of December 31, and proportionately for 
the period served during the year of sep- 
aration including all contributions made 
during or for such period, except as provided 
in section 881, shall be returned to him. 

“(b) In the event that the total contribu- 
tions of a retired participant, other than 
voluntary contributions made in accordance 
with the provisions of section 881, with in- 
terest at 4 per centum per annum compound- 
ed annually as is provided in paragraph (a) 
of this section added thereto, exceed the 
total amount returned to such participant 
or to an annuitant claiming through him, in 
the form of annuities, accumulated at the 
same rate of interest up to the date the 
annuity payments cease under the terms of 
the annuity, the excess of the accumulated 
contributions over the accumulated annuity 
payments shall be paid in the following order 
of precedence, upon the establishment of 
a valid claim therefor, and such payment 
shall be a bar to recovery by any other per- 
son: 

“(1) To the beneficiary or beneficiaries 
designated by the retired participant in writ- 
ing to the Secretary; 

“(2) If there be no such beneficiary, to 
the surviving wife or husband of such par- 
ticipant; 

“(3) If none of the above, to the child or 
children of such participant and descendants 
of deceased children by representation; 

“(4) If none of the above, to the parents 
of such participant or the survivor of them; 

“(5) If none of the above, to the duly ap- 
pointed executor or administrator of the 
estate of such participant; 

“(6) If none of the above, to other next of 
kin of such participant as may be determined 
by the Secretary in his judgment to be legally 
entitled thereto. 

(e) No payment shall be made pursuant 
to paragraph (b)(6) of this section until 
after the expiration of thirty days from the 
death of the retired participant or his sur- 
viving annuitant.” 

Sec. 37. Section 851 of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 851. For the purposes of this title, 
the period of service of a participant shall be 
computed from the effective date of appoint- 
ment as a Foreign Service officer, or, if ap- 
pointed prior to July 1, 1924, as an officer or 
employee of the Diplomatic or Consular 
Service of the United States, or from the date 
he becomes a participant under the provi- 
sions of this Act, as amended, but all periods 
of separation from the Service and so much 
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of any leaves of absence without pay as may 
exceed six months in the aggregate in any 
calendar year shall be excluded, except leaves 
of absence while receiving benefits under the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act of Sep- 
tember 7, 1916, as amended, and leaves of 
absence granted participants while perform- 
ing active and honorable military or naval 
service in the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine 
Corps, or Coast Guard of the United States.” 

Sec. 38. (a) Paragraphs (a), (b), and (c) 
of section 852 of such Act are amended to 
read as follows: 

“(a) A participant may, subject to the pro- 
visions of this section, include in his period 
of service— 

“(1) civilian service in the executive, judi- 
cial, and legislative branches of the Federal 
Government and in the District of Columbia 
government, prior to becoming a participant; 
and 


“(2) active and honorable military or naval 
service in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Air 
Force, or Coast Guard of the United States. 

“(b) A person may obtain prior civilian 
service credit in accordance with the pro- 
visions of paragraph (a)(1) of this section 
by making a special contribution to the 
Fund equal to 5 per centum of his basic 
annual salary for each year of service for 
which credit is sought subsequent to July 
1, 1924, and prior to the effective date of 
the Foreign Service Act Amendments of 
1960, and at 6% per centum thereafter with 
interest compounded annually at 4 per 
centum per annum to the date of payment. 
Any such person may, under such conditions 
as may be determined in each instance by 
the Secretary, pay such special contributions 
in installments. 

“(c)(1) If an officer or employee under 
some other Government retirement system, 
becomes a participant in the System by di- 
rect transfer, such officer or employee's 
total contributions and deposits, including 
interest accrued thereon, except voluntary 
contributions, shall be transferred to the 
Fund effective as of the date such officer or 
employee becomes a participant in the Sys- 
tem. Each such officer or employee shall 
be deemed to consent to the transfer of such 
funds and such transfer shall be a complete 
discharge and acquittance of all claims and 
demands against the other Government re- 
tirement fund on account of service rendered 
prior to becoming a participant in the Sys- 
tem. 


“(2) No officer or employee, whose contri- 
butions are transferred to the Fund in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of paragraph 
(c)(1) of this section, shall be required to 
make contributions in addition to those 
transferred, for periods of service for which 
full contributions were made to the other 
Government retirement fund, nor shall any 
refund be made to any such officer or em- 
ployee on account of contributions made 
during any period to the other Government 
retirement fund, at a higher rate than that 
fixed by section 811 of this Act for contribu- 
tions to the Fund. 

“(3) No officer or employee, whose con- 
tributions are transferred to the Fund in 
accordance with the provisions of paragraph 
(c)(1) of this section, shall receive credit 
for periods of service subsequent to July 
1, 1924, for which a refund of contributions 
has been made, or for which no contribu- 
tions were made to the other Government 
retirement fund. A participant may, how- 
ever, obtain credit for such prior service by 
making a special contribution to the Fund 
in accordance with the provisions of para- 
graph (b) of this section.” 

(b) Section 852 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof new 
Paragraphs (d) and (e) which shall read 
as follows: 

„(d) No participant may obtain prior 
civilian service credit toward retirement un- 
der the System for any period of civilian 
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service on the basis of which he is receiy- 
ing or will in the future be entitled to re- 
ceive any annuity under another retirement 
system covering civilian personnel of the 
Government. 

“(e) A participant may obtain prior mili- 
tary or naval service credit in accordance 
with the provisions of paragraph (a)(2) of 
this section by applying for it to the Secre- 
tary prior to retirement or separation from 
the Service. However, in the case of a par- 
ticipant who is eligible for and receives re- 
tired pay on account of military or naval 
service, the period of service upon which 
such retired pay is based shall not be in- 
cluded, except that in the case of a par- 
ticipant who is eligible for and receives 
retired pay on account of a service-con- 
nected disability incurred in combat with 
an enemy of the United States or caused by 
an instrumentality of war and incurred in 
line of duty during a period of war (as that 
term is used in chapter 11 of title 38, United 
States Code), or is awarded under chapter 
67 of title 10 of the United States Code, the 
period of such military or naval service shall 
be included. No contributions to the Fund 
shall be required in connection with mili- 
tary or naval service credited to a partici- 
pant in accordance with the provisions of 
paragraph (a)(2) of this section.” 

Sec. 39. Such Act is amended by adding 
after section 854 a new section as follows: 


“RECOMPUTATION OF ANNUITIES OF CERTAIN 
FORMER PARTICIPANTS 


“Sec. 855. The annuity of each former 
participant under the System, who retired 
prior to July 28, 1956, and who at the time 
of his retirement had creditable service in 
excess of thirty years, shall be recomputed 
on the basis of actual years of creditable 
service not in excess of thirty-five years. 
Service which was not creditable under the 
System on the date a former participant 
retired, shall not be included as creditable 
service for the purpose of this recomputa- 
tion. The annuities payable to such per- 
sons shall, when recomputed, be paid at the 
rates so determined, but no such recom- 
putation or any other action taken pursuant 
to this section shall operate to reduce the 
rate of the annuity any such person is en- 
titled to receive under the System.” 

Sec. 40. The heading “Parr H—Orricers 
REINSTATED IN THE SERVICE” under title VIII 
of such Act is amended to read as follows: 
“PART H—ANNUITANTS RECALLED, REINSTATED 
OR REAPPOINTED IN THE SERVICE OR REEM- 
PLOYED IN THE GOVERNMENT”. 

Sec. 41. Section 871 of such Act is 
amended and a heading is added thereto as 
follows: 

“RECALL 


“Sec. 871. Any annuitant recalled to duty 
in the Service in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 520(b) or reinstated or 
reappointed in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 831(b) shall, while so serv- 
ing, be entitled in lieu of his annuity to the 
full salary of the class in which he is serv- 
ing. During such service, he shall make 
contributions to the Fund in accordance 
with the provisions of section 811. When 
he reverts to his retired status, his annuity 
shall be determined anew in accordance 
with the provisions of section 821.” 

Src. 42. A new section 872 is hereby added 
to such Act as follows: 


“REEMPLOY MENT 


“Sec. 872. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, any officer or employee of 
the Service, who has retired under this Act, 
as amended, and is receiving an annuity 
pursuant thereto, and who is reemployed 
in the Federal Government service in any 
appointive position either on a part-time or 
full-time basis, shall be entitled to receive 
the salary of the position in which he is 
serving plus s0 much of his annuity pay- 
able under this Act, as amended, which 
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when combined with such salary does not 
exceed during any calendar year the basic 
salary such officer or employee was entitled 
to receive under section 412 or 415 of the 
Act, as amended, on the date of his retire- 
ment from the Service. Any such reem- 
ployed officer or employee who receives sal- 
ary during any calendar year in excess of 
the maximum amount which he may be 
entitled to receive under this paragraph 
shall be entitled to such salary in lieu of 
benefits hereunder, 

“(b) When any such retired officer or em- 
ployee of the Service is reemployed, the em- 
ployer shall send a notice to the Depart- 
ment of State of such reemployment to- 
gether with all pertinent information re- 
lating thereto and shall cause to be paid, 
by transfer or otherwise, to the Department 
of State funds necessary to cover gross sal- 
ary, employer contributions, and gross lump 
sum leave payment relating to the employ- 
ment of the reemployed officer or employee. 
The Department of State shall make to and 
on behalf of tho reemployed officer or em- 
ployee payments to which he is entitled 
under the provisions of paragraph (a) of 
this section, and shall make those with- 
holdings and deductions authorized and re- 
quired by law. 

“(c) In the event of any overpayment 
under this section the Secretary of State is 
authorized to withhold the amount of such 
overpayment from the salary payable to such 
reemployed officer or employee or from his 
annuity.” 

Sec. 43. (a) So much of paragraph (a) of 
section 881. of such Act as precedes sub- 
paragraph (1) thereof is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(a) Any participant may, at his option 
and under such regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the President, deposit additional 
sums in multiples of 1 per centum of his 
basic salary, but not in excess of 10 per 
centum of such salary, which amounts to- 
gether with interest at 3 per centum per 
annum, compounded annually at the end of 
each fiscal year through June 30, 1960; 
semiannually as of December 31, 1960; an- 
nually thereafter as of December 31, and 
proportionately for the period served during 
the year of his retirement, including all 
contributions made during or for such pe- 
riod, shall, at the date of his retirement and 
at his election, be—”. 

(b) Paragraph (c) of section 881 of such 
Act is amended by deleting the word 
“annually” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
phrase as is provided in paragraph (a) of 
this section”, and by changing the words 
“withdrawal from active service“ at the end 
of such paragraph to “separation from the 
Service". 

Sec. 44. Section 912 of such Act ts 
amended by changing the heading thereto 
to read “LOAN OF HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS 
AND EQUIPMENT” and by inserting between 
the words “with household” the word 
“basic” and by inserting between the words 
“household equipment” the phrase “furnish- 
ings and”, 

Sec. 45. Section 913 of such Act and the 
heading thereto is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 


“TRANSPORTATION OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


“Sec. 913. The Secretary may, notwith- 
standing the provisions of any other law, 
transport for or on behalf of an officer or 
employee of the Service, a privately owned 
motor vehicle in any case in which he shall 
determine that water, rail, or air transporta- 
tion of the motor vehicle is necessary or 
expedient for all or any part of the distance 
between points of origin and destination. 
Not more than one motor vehicle of any 
such officer or employee may be transported 
under authority of this section during any 
four-year period, except that, as a replace- 
ment for such motor vehicle, one additional 
motor vehicle of any such officer or em- 
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ployee may be so transported during such 
period upon approval, in advance, by the 
Secretary and upon a determination, in ad- 
vance, by the Secretary that such replace- 
ment is necessary for reasons beyond the 
control of the officer or employee and is 
in the interest of the Government. After the 
expiration of a period of four years following 
the date of transportation under authority 
of this section of a privately owned motor 
vehicle of any officer or employee who has 
remained in continuous service outside the 
continental United States (excluding 
Alaska and Hawaii) during such period, the 

tion of a replacement for such 
motor vehicle for such officer or employee 
may be authorized by the Secretary in 
accordance with this section.” 

Sec. 46. (a) Section 1021 of such Act is 
amended by inserting the phrase “the De- 
partment including” immediately prior to 
the phrase “the Service” wherever it appears 
in this section. 

(b) Section 1021(a) is further amended 
by striking out the phrase “if recommended 
by the Director General” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the phrase “at the discretion of 
the Secretary”. 

Sec. 47. Section 11 of the Act of August 1, 
1956 (70 Stat. 890), is hereby amended by 
inserting after the phrase Government- 
owned vehicles” the phrase “or taxicabs”, and 
by inserting after the phrase “public trans- 
portation facilities’ the phrase “other than 
taxicabs”. 

Sec. 48. Paragraph (4) of section 104(a) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (26 U.S.C. 
104 (a) (4)) (relating to the exclusion from 
gross income of compensation for injuries 
and sickness) is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“(4) amounts received as a pension, an- 
nuity, or similar allowance for personal in- 
juries or sickness resulting from active serv- 
ice in the armed forces of any country or in 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey or the Public 
Health Service, or as a disability annuity 
payable under the provisions of section 831 
of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended (22 U.S.C. 1081; 60 Stat. 1021).” 

Sec. 49. The following headings and sec- 
tions in the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended, are hereby repealed: 

(1) Section 442 of such Act and the head- 
ing thereto. 

(2) Section 525 of such Act and the head- 
ing thereto. 

(3) Section 576 of such Act and the head- 
ing thereto. 

(4) Section 577 of such Act and the head- 
ing thereto. 

Sec. 50. Any person who occupies a position 
in the Department of State to which he was 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, at the time 
that he was an active Foreign Service officer, 
and who while holding this position has re- 
tired for age as a Foreign Service officer, and 
who on the effective date of this section, 
continues to hold such position is hereby 
reinstated, effective as of the date of such 
retirement, to active status as a Foreign 
Service officer and shall be entitled to all 
the provisions of the Foreign Service Act of 
1946, as amended, as though he had never 
retired. 

Sec. 51. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
this Act, existing rules and regulations of or 
applicable to the Foreign Service of the 
United States shall remain in effect until 
revoked or rescinded or until modified or 
superseded by regulations made in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, as amended by this Act, 
unless clearly inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of this Act or the provisions so 
amended, 

Sec. 52. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of law, any Foreign Service staff offi- 
cer who accepted an appointment as a 
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Foreign Service Reserve officer in the Depart- 
ment of State during the period beginning 
September 1, 1958, and ending December 31, 
1958, both dates inclusive, shall not be sepa- 
rated from the Foreign Service before the 
expiration of his original appointment as a 
Foreign Service Reserve officer, except as 
authorized by section 637 or 638 of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended. 

Sec. 53. (a) The provisions of this Act 
shall become effective as of the first day 
of the first pay period which begins more 
than thirty days after the date of enactment 
of this Act, except as provided in paragraph 
(b), (c), (d), and (e) of this section, and 
except as otherwise provided in the text of 
this Act. 

(b) () The provisions of paragraph (c) 
(1) of section 803 of the Foreign Service Act 
of 1946, as amended by section 29(b) of this 
Act, shall become effective on the first day 
of the first month which begins more than 
one year after the date of enactment of this 
Act, except that any Foreign Service staff 
officer or employee, who at the time this 
Act becomes effective meets the require- 
ments for participation in the Foreign Serv- 
ice Retirement and Disability System, may 
elect to become a participant in the System 
before the mandatory provisions become 
effective. Such Foreign Service staff officers 
and employees shall become participants 
effective on the first day of the second month 
following the date of their application for 
earlier participation. 

(2) The provisions of paragraph (c) (2) 
of section 803 of the Foreign Service Act of 
1946, as amended by section 29(b) of this 
Act, shall become effective on the first day 
of the first month which begins more than 
three years after the date of enactment of 
this Act. 

(c) The amendment made by section 31 
of this Act, with respect to a contribution 
to the Foreign Service Retirement and Dis- 
ability Fund to be made by the Department, 
shall become effective July 1, 1961. 

(d) The amendment made by section 39 
of this Act shall take effect on the first day 
of the first month which begins more than 
thirty days after the date of enactment of 
this Act. 

(e) The amendment made by section 48 
of this Act shall be effective with respect to 
taxable years ending after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the House, ask for a con- 
ference with the House of Representa- 
tives thereon, and that the Chair ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. MANSFIELD, 
Mr. HIcKENLOOPER, and Mr. CAPEHART 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1960 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 12580), the Social Secu- 
rity Amendemnts of 1960. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the able senior Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. MCNAMARA], 
who is a leader in the field of care for 
the aged, and who has the respect of all 
of us. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico. 

Much has been said in the past few 
days about the estimated cost to indi- 
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viduals under the social security ap- 
proach in order to help solve the prob- 
lems of medical care for the aged. 

Strangely, those who would pay the 
cost are strongest for the social security 
approach to the problem before the 
Senate. If we analyze the subject, it is 
not hard to understand why. The par- 
ticipant would pay one quarter of 1 per- 
cent of $4,800 per year, which I under- 
stand is about $12. Twelve dollars a 
year would represent less than the cost 
of a pack of cigarettes a week. 

The working people of this country, 
who are now covered by social security, 
believe that the program that has been 
offered in the bill, supplemented by the 
program embraced in the Anderson 
amendment, is well worth the cost to the 
individual. 

The bill and the Anderson amendment 
would not only take care of those who 
are not covered by social security when 
their time to retire comes, but it would 
also help to take care of those who have 
been covered by social security and are 
now retired. 

Certainly the plan is a bargain. 

The charge of opponents of the Ander- 
son amendment that the cost of one- 
quarter of 1 percent under the social 
security system approach is of alarming 
concern to the working people of this 
country is a gross exaggeration, I am 
sure. 

I repeat that it would cost the indi- 
vidual less than the cost of a pack of 
cigarettes a week to provide the pro- 
posed insurance, not only for himself, 
but for those who are now retired and 
were formerly covered under the social 
security system. 

The subcommittee of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare which is 
charged with carrying on studies of the 
health problems of the aged, as well as 
many other problems of the aged, in the 
past 18 months has traveled throughout 
the country and has held a series of 
hearings in Washington. The members 
of the committee then took to the road 
and heard the testimony of hundreds 
of older people themselves. 

Everywhere we went outside Wash- 
ington we devoted part of our hearings 
to direct testimony from older folks 
themselves. They had an opportunity 
to be heard; consequently we know their 
problems firsthand. 

We found that the greatest mental 
anguish of older folks is caused by worry 
over health and the high cost of health 
care in declining years. This is their 
No. 1 problem. There are many other 
problems, but this is the one with which 
we in the Senate are concerned at this 
time. Everywhere we went that point 
was emphasized. The aged want medi- 
cal costs paid for, or to have the assur- 
ance that they will be paid for if they 
run into a serious illness that requires 
hospitalization. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. MCNAMARA. Iam happy to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia, who traveled with the subcom- 
mittee around the country, and who was 
probably our most active member. 
It was certainly good to have him on 
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these assignments. His great interest in 
the subject has been most helpful to the 
entire committee and the staff. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank my col- 
league from Michigan. I will not labor 
the Recorp on the particular point 
which is being discussed by the Senator 
from Michigan, who is not only a stu- 
dent, but an expert in this field. I use 
the word “expert” advisedly. 

I believe it is important that the 
Record show that prior to the vote on 
the Javits amendment, it was pointed 
out in the hearings which were held 
throughout the country that there was 
practically unanimous approval of the 
program which would place the respon- 
sibility for medical care within the 
framework of our social security system. 
That information was brought to us by 
persons who are themselves authorities 
in this field, and who came before the 
subcommittee to testify on the problems 
of the aged and aging. 

Also I wish to reinforce the statement 
of the Senator from Michigan, chairman 
of the subcommittee, with respect to the 
anguish and the concern, regarding med- 
ical costs of the aged of our country, 
which was the paramount problem pre- 
sented in all the hearings. 

I again commend our subcommittee 
chairman for his intense interest in this 
subject and his enlightened thinking. 
We oppose the medieval concept of char- 
ity, but would make workable a plan 
where the employer and the employee 
would assume the necessary costs. In 
the twilight years of their lives I want 
our aged, though they walk the earth 
with slow and measured steps—to take 
them with dignity. 

I believe the editorial approval of the 
social security framework within which 
to begin a medical care program, as 
advocated in the Charleston, W. Va. 
Gazette of yesterday, is valid. Our 
State’s largest newspaper in circulation 
and geographical coverage said: 

As many Republican editorialists are glee- 
fully noting these days there is a split in 
the Democratic Party on certain issues. The 
social security bill with respect to a decent, 
adequate medical care and hospitalization 
program for the aged is a perfect example. 

At their convention in Los Angeles the 
Democratic delegates adopted a program to 
be implemented through the regular social 
security processes which have over the years 
proved feasible and fiscally sound in the 
handling and distribution of other welfare 
programs. The Democratic nominees for 
President and Vice President—Senator Jack 
F. KENNEDY and Senator LYNDON B. JOHN- 
son—are supporting the action taken at the 
convention. 

The Eisenhower administration also has a 
program to help our senior citizens. Cover- 
age is limited, and payment will be depend- 
ent upon State participation, because the 
Federal and State Governments are to share 
costs. Incidentally, speaking of splits, Gov. 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, the GOP Governor of 
New York, has denounced the subsidy pro- 
posals of the administration plan as “fiscal 
irresponsibility.” 

On return to Washington after the conven- 
tions, the Senate Finance Committee, con- 
trolled by southern Democrats and conserva- 
tive Republicans, scrapped the program over- 
whelmingly endorsed at Los Angeles and 
voted out the administration measure. KEN- 
NEDY and JoHNson through use of amend- 
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ments are vowing an all-out fight to rescue 
their bill, but odds admittedly are against 
them. 

This, then, is what is causing joy in Re- 
publican circles—the prospects of a bitter 
struggle between conservative and liberal 
Democrats and eventual defeat to the party’s 
leaders immediately before they take their 
presidential campaign to the American 
people. 

As we see it, there is only one fly in the 
GOP ointment—the voters and their right 
to speak out on November 8. Should KEN- 
NEDY lose his fight, he must appeal to the 
electorate on this issue, for there is no com- 
parison between the two measures. The 
Democratic bill will provide the medical care 
that is needed. The administration plan is 
a sham and plays directly into the hands of 
the American Medical Association, which has 
fought the whole idea of medical care for 
the aged from its inception. 

“Our older people,” KENNEDY has said, “do 
not want charity. They do not deserve to 
be treated like charity cases. They should 
be eligible for health benefits the way they 
are eligible for retirement benefits—as a 
right they have earned.” 

Defeat of the liberal Democratic bill to pro- 
tect our senior citizens in times of sickness 
will provide KENNEDY with dramatic and 
forceful ammunition in the campaign 
ahead—just the sort of human issue that 
could snatch victory from defeat. 


I ask unanimous consent to place, at 
this point in my remarks, the following 
telegram. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
On behalf of over 2,400 registered pro- 


- fessional nurse members of the West Virginia 


Nurses Association, Inc., I urge your support 
of the extension and improvement of the 
contributory social insurance to include 
health insurance for beneficiaries of old age, 
survivors and disability insurance and nurs- 
ing service, including nursing care in the 
home, as a benefit of any prepaid health 
insurance program. 
MARGARET A. FABRY, 
Associate Executive Director, West Vir- 
ginia Nurses Association, Charleston, 
W. Va. 


Mr. McNAMARA. I thank the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. His remarks 
indicate his enthusiasm for the program. 

I should like to point out some of the 
conclusions we reached after the study 
that took place throughout the country. 

The first conclusion was that the aged 
have high potential and actual disability 
and heavy costs of medical care. 

Second, the aged, especially the re- 
tired, have markedly reduced incomes 
and limited liquid assets which are not 
replenishable. 

Third, private insurance policies can- 
not meet their needs, either in terms of 
costs or benefits. 

Fourth, the aged should not be re- 
quired to undergo the humiliation of 
meeting medical costs through the char- 
ity approach. 

Fifth, the aged and the aging prefer 
to obtain medical benefits through an 
insurance system to which they them- 
selves contribute and receive benefits as 
a matter of right. 

The system of OASDI now covers 9 out 
of 10 working Americans, It has been 
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tested by experience. It is the efficient, 
effective method, and should be extended 
to include the financing of the basic 
aeae needs of the aged. 

. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
nrk yield? 

Mr. McNAMARA. Iam happy to yield 
to my colleague. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to buttress 
what my friend from Michigan just told 
the Senate about the conclusions of the 
Special Committee on the Aged and Ag- 
ing of which he has been the very able 
chairman. 

I had the honor of serving on that 
committee and to participate in some of 
the hearings and deliberations of the 
committee. I had occasion to hold a 
hearing in Pittsburgh, in my State, 
slightly over a year ago, which was abso- 
lutely swarming with elderly citizens, de- 
manding the social security approach to 
the health and elderly problem. I do 
not have much doubt that the findings of 
our committee, which have been stated 
by the Senator from Michigan, are 
amply and overwhelmingly supported by 
the testimony which I heard, 

In my judgment, the so-called survey 
made by a couple of people from Emory 
University, in Atlanta, Ga., purporting to 
show that the elderly people do not want 
aid for their health problems, and do not 
want aid through social security, is com- 
pletely unscientific and absolutely 
wrong, and should be given no credence 
by Senators as they make up their minds 
on how to vote on the pending amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Michigan has 
expired. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield 5 additional 
minutes to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. McNAMARA,. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania has made a fine contribu- 
tion to the debate. I thank him for it 
and for his contribution in the hearings 
and in the preparation of the report. 

I was discussing the conclusions we 
had reached following the hearings. 
Certainly, the senior citizens with whom 
we talked throughout the country, as 
well as the children of those senior citi- 
zens, indicated over and over again that 
they do not want charity, but want to 
live their declining years in dignity, as 
Americans are entitled to live. 

The proposal to make paupers out of 
people because they are what is called 
medically indigent is a step backward. 
It is really a step back toward the poor- 
house. We got rid of poorhouses gen- 
erally in this country, starting in the 
1900’s. That is what the old folks had 
to look forward to—“over the hill to the 
poorhouse.” That was a threat to so- 
ciety and a weakness of our social system 
in those days. We have gone a long way 
since then under our present social se- 
curity law. 

Now it is proposed to make paupers 
out of people before they will get any 
medical assistance in their declining 
years. That is a step backward from the 
advances we have made since the days 
of over the hill to the poorhouse.” 

I certainly hope that this country, in 
1960, will be more concerned with the 
human dignity of elderly Americans, who 
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have made a great contribution to our 
economic structure as well as to our so- 
cial heritage, and will treat them better 
than has been proposed by the opponents 
of the Anderson amendment. 

I support the Anderson amendment, 
and I support the social security ap- 
proach, Inso doing I am convinced that 
I am following the dictates of the peo- 
ple we came in contact with throughout 
the country, not only the older people 
and the retired people, but also the chil- 
dren and grandchildren of these people, 
who at last are conscious of the fact that 
it can happen to them too. 

I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
yield 15 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I have 
listened with interest to my colleagues 
discussing the merits of the various ap- 
proaches to solve the medical care prob- 
lems of our aged. It is my intention to 
confine my remarks to the bill which 
has been favorably reported to the floor 
by the Senate Finance Committee and 
the substitute proposal offered by the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son}. However, before taking up the 
comparison of these two bills, I would 
like to discuss the implications of a 
word which has been thrown around 
freely by those who oppose the Senate 
Finance Committee bill. That word is 
“need.” 

Essentially, we should approach this 
problem from two points of view—na- 
tional need—and individual need. Na- 
tional need is, of course, the sum total 
of individual needs, as further modified 
by measurement of the extent to which 
they are not now being met by existing 
programs to care for medical problems 
of the aged. 

There has been no real showing of the 
existence of a pressing national unmet 
need that demands immediate action. 

There are 16 million persons in the 
United States 65 or over, only one-half 
million of whom can be classified as suf- 
fering from chronic illness. According 
to the Health Insurance Association of 
America, 49 percent of persons 65 or over 
are now covered by health and medical 
insurance. 

Unquestionably there is a small seg- 
ment of the aged who are chronically 
ill who do not have the financial means 
to meet high medical expenses. This 
group can and should be provided for 
and their needs will be met under the 
bill reported by the Senate Finance 
Committee. 

NO POPULAR GROUND SWELL 


During the months in which this legis- 
lation has been pending before Congress, 
I have received from constituents in 
Utah only a handful of what I would 
consider personally written letters urg- 
ing the adoption of a medical care pro- 
gram tied to social security. It is true 
that I have received several hundred 
identical form letters inspired by labor 
unions and other pressure groups urging 
approval of the Forand approach to this 
problem. I have also received a great 
many postal cards, all from the State of 
Michigan, with a caption “Cast Me Not 
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Off.“ I suspect these have been inspired 
by some pressure group, and while not 
explicit they infer preference for a medi- 
cal care bill tied to the social security 
program. Generally, however, I have 
not received mail in sufficient volume to 
indieate there is any great ground swell 
demanding the enactment of a partic- 
ular medical care program. In fact, 
most of the mail received from my State 
has indicated just the opposite—that 
there is no emergency which would re- 
quire a crash program in this area, 

Perhaps my own State of Utah, be- 
cause of its historical development, has 
largely taken care of the needs of its 
aged population in an exemplary man- 
ner. This has been accomplished not 
only through the State health and wel- 
fare department, but through our in- 
dividual families, and through the very 
effective and extensive welfare program 
of the Mormon Church. 

One of the most recent and compre- 
hensive studies to be made on the medi- 
cal needs of the Nation was recently 
completed by Drs. James W. Wiggins and 
Helmut Schoeck. Dr. Wiggins presented 
a paper entitled “A Profile of the Aging” 
to the Fifth Congress of the Interna- 
tional Association of Gerontology, at 
San Francisco, Calif., on August 11. 
The following pertinent facts have been 
extracted from the Wiggins report: 

Nine of every ten older persons report they 
have no unfilled medical needs. 

Ninety percent of those 65 or over reported 
they enjoy good or fair health. 

Sixty-eight percent said they could pay for 
a medical emergency out of their own means. 

Half of the persons queried reported in- 
come in excess of $2,000 per year; one out of 
20 had income in excess of $10,000. 

Most of the aged reported net worth in 
excess of $10,000. 

Sixty percent did not think a new Federal 
program could do anything for them per- 
sonally. 

Majority indicated life was much easier for 
them than for their aged parents. 

Ninety percent could think of no medical 
needs that were not being taken care of. 

Eighty percent are members of a church. 
If special care was needed from outside the 
family, twice as many elderly Americans 
would prefer to get such assistance from 
their church rather than from the Govern- 
ment. 

Much of what has been reported in the 
past about the health and welfare of older 
persons is based upon inaccurate data de- 
rived from the experiences of a generation 
ago or from the studies of the hospitalized 
or chronically dependent. 

We can therefore conclude from the 
Wiggins report that the great majority 
of Americans over 65 are capably fi- 
nancing their own health care and pre- 
fer to do it without Federal Government 
intervention. 


NATIONAL NEEDS 


What then is the extent of the nation- 
al need for medical care? What are the 
existing programs to meet this need? 
And how much unmet need is there? 

The most practical way to answer 
these questions is by using the approach 
suggested in the Finance Committee bill 
and actually measure needs of individ- 
uals for medical care. This can only be 
determined by a program which within 
itself measures individual needs in in- 
dividual cases. But this is decried as de- 
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grading and as charity by opponents of 
the committee's bill. So we are told we 
must impose this program on all of our 
workers under the Social Security Act 
to give people a right to medical care 
whether they have a need or not. 
EUROPEAN EXPERIMENTS WITH SOCIALIZED 
MEDICINE 


If we adopt the social security ap- 
proach, we lose sight of needs and sub- 
stitute rights which could produce a 
program far more extensive and costly 
than necessary and lead us rapidly down 
the road to national medical socialism. 
In this regard, we should look at what 
has happened in a number of European 
countries where medical care programs 
have been instituted. In England and 
in the Scandinavian countries, experi- 
ences with socialized medicine haye been 
both costly and disappointing. Only re- 
cently Sweden has had to impose an 
additional 4 percent sales tax on top 
of other taxes to help finance. their 
lagging medical care program. Dis- 
illusionment with these experiments in 
socialized medicine has been expressed 
not only by the recipients, but also by 
Government leaders who first sponsored 
these plans. The rosy glow is now turn- 
ing to gray disappointment, and Euro- 
peans are realizing that governmental 
control of medicine is for the most part 
a complete flop. 

MAJOR REASONS FOR SUPPORTING FINANCE 

COMMITTEE BILL 


There are four major reasons why I 
prefer the approach contained in the 
bill reported by the Senate Finance 
Committee: 

First. It takes care of everyone over 
65 on the same basis. This is the fair- 
est way and is in the best American 
tradition. 

Second. It provides the most benefits 
for all of the aged at the least cost and 
is spread over the broadest tax base both 
Federal and State. 

Third. It uses existing State systems 
for handling public health and welfare 
problems and preserves the greatest 
freedom of choice for the aged them- 
selves. 

Fourth. It will provide a permanent 
solution to the problem so that Con- 
gress will not have to be faced with 
enacting new legislation each session. 

Let us look at each of these four areas 
in detail. 

I. THE FINANCE COMMITTEE BILL WILL TAKE 
CARE OF EVERYONE ON THE SAME BASIS 

First. Everyone uses same local 
agency. 

Second. Same system works for every- 
one over 65. 

Third. Will actually develop figures to 
determine need. 

Under the Anderson bill there will be: 

First. Two parallel agencies in each 
community—one State-operated and 
one Federal. 

Second. Some people will always use 
a State agency. 

Third. Others will use State agencies 
at ages 65 to 68, social security there- 
after. 

Fourth. Others will use social security 
until limited benefits are exhausted, 
then return to State agency. 
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Fifth. The actual needs of our aged 
may never be known for certain under 
the Anderson plan. 

Il. UNDER THE FINANCE COMMITTEE BILL, THE 
GREATEST BENEFITS ARE PROVIDED FOR THE 
MOST PEOPLE AT THE LEAST COST, SPREAD 
OVER THE BROADEST TAX BASE 
First. Provides almost complete bene- 

fits: Inpatient hospital services, skilled 

nursing home services, physician serv- 
ices, outpatient hospital services, organ- 
ized home care services, private duty 
nursing services, therapeutic services, 
major dental treatment, laboratory and 

X-ray services, and prescribed drugs. 
Second. Costs are related directly to 

need—no excess “entitlement” to encour- 

age overuse. 

Third. Spreads cost over broadest tax 
base—full range of shared Federal and 
State taxes. 

Fourth. It is a real pay-as-you-go 
system. 

On the other hand, the Anderson pro- 
posal: 

First. Has serious limits in that it 
only covers those persons over 68 and 
leaves a gap of those in the age bracket 
from 65 to 68. This plan also entails a 
$75 deductible feature which would place 
an undue burden on those most urgently 
in need of medical care. In addition, 
coverage is limited to 180 units each com- 
pared to unlimited coverage under the 
Finance Committee bill. Outpatient 
service and diagnostic treatment are also 
limited. 

Second. This plan would substitute en- 
titlement by “right” in place of actual 
need and would thus encourage overuse 
and abuse of the system. 

I have always remembered a per- 
sonal experience I had 25 or 30 years 
ago. A little company with which I was 
connected instituted a system to provide 
sick benefits for employees. One em- 
ployee suddenly became sick almost 
every other day. When the visiting com- 
mittee went to call on him one day, they 
found him in bed with his clothes on. 
They chided him for it and asked him 
why. His answer has been ringing 
through my mind ever since. 

He said, “I means to have my share.” 

I am certain there are many persons 
who will attempt to have their share on 
the basis of entitlement rather than 
need. 

Third. The Anderson plan would con- 
centrate the entire cost on a narrow Fed- 
eral tax basis of the first $4,800 of 
worker’s income. Inasmuch as social 
security taxes are already due to rise to 
9 percent of the payroll by 1969, this 
would place a tremendous burden on the 
low-income workers of the Nation. Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Arthur Flemming testified before 
the Senate Finance Committee that if 
medical care is tied to the social secu- 
rity program, it will not be long before 
payroll taxes will rise to 20 percent. 

Fourth. In reality, contrary to state- 
ments of advocates of the Anderson 
plan, this system would not be a pay-as- 
you-go plan, but in fact, is a real hand- 
out to those over 65 and will be paid for 
by approximately 58 million workers 
covered by social security who are now 
under 65. The 9 million persons over 65 
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who are now receiving social security will 
receive a gratuity for which they have 
contributed absolutely nothing to the 
social security fund for the benefits which 
they receive. To make up this deficiency, 
those who are now employed will have to 
contribute a larger share to the fund. 

This would mean every six workers would 

have to, in addition to their own share, 

pay the cost or give a free ride to one 
person who is already retired, 

III. THE SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE BILL PRO- 
VIDES FOR USE OF EXISTING SYSTEMS AND CAN 
BE PUT INTO EFFECT IMMEDIATELY 
First. Except for Veterans’ Adminis- 

tration, all personal health problems are 

now handled by State and local authori- 
ties. 

Second. Local agencies already exist— 
manned by experienced people—which 
can absorb this new burden with least 
difficulty. 

Third. The needs test is an accepted 
part of many Federal programs—Veter- 
ans’ Administration, farmers disaster 
loans, small business loans, assistance to 
blind, aid to permanently disabled, old- 
age assistance. 

Fourth. The system can be put into 
effect immediately—October 1—without 
any delay for State enabling legislation. 
The Anderson plan would not go into 
effect before July 1, 1961, for hospital 
services and January 1, 1962, for all other 
services. 

On the other hand, the Anderson pro- 
posal would: 

First. Put a new Federal agency in 
the local health field. 

Second. Require parallel organiza- 
tions. 

Third. Destroy present social security 
relationship with beneficiaries. Bene- 
fits are now paid directly to the bene- 
ficiaries, but under medical care will be 
paid to hospitals, doctors, and so forth. 
Benefits are now based on contributions 
beneficiary has paid into fund, but under 
Anderson plan, persons will receive bene- 
fits without regard to contributions. 

Fourth. Destroy traditional doctor- 
patient relationship by interjecting Gov- 
ernment as third party, thus leading to 
poorer medical service. 

Fifth. Require compulsory contribu- 
tions for a service that may never be 
needed—or for which other private in- 
surance arrangements have been made 
IV. IT WILL PROVIDE A PERMANENT SOLUTION TO 

THE PROBLEM, BECAUSE IT IS BASED ON EX- 

ISTING PROGRAM 

The Senate Finance Committee pro- 
posal can operate indefinitely with only 
minor changes to existing medical care 
programs now in operation in the various 
States. Such is not the case with the 
Anderson proposal, since this is only 
the first step down the road to complete 
socialization of all medicine. It is a 
“foot in the door,” the opening wedge 
driven by those who want and seek to 
socialize not only medical care, but many 
other traditional American institutions. 

Based on present experience with the 
social security program, we can expect 
the liberals to exert political pressure: 

First. To reduce the age from 68 to 62. 

Second. To increase the range of bene- 
fits. 
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Third. To increase the rate of tax. 
For instance, the Health Insurance As- 
sociation of America says the Anderson 
bill level premium cost of 0.50 percent of 
payroll is completely unrealistic and 
should be at least 1.40 percent to meet 
the medical costs which will be encoun- 
tered under the plan. 

Fourth. Although the Anderson plan 
does not now include doctors, it could be 
expanded to doctors as proposed in the 
Gore bill and then the door would be 
wide open for socialized medicine. The 
Gore bill was before the Finance Com- 
mittee and was rejected at that time. 

Fifth. When private local hospitals 
and other services fail to meet priorities, 
pressure for separate social security 
hospitals will build up. We already have 
separate VA hospitals for the same 
reason. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed following my re- 
marks a letter I have received from the 
Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica. This letter indicates that the 0.50 
percent of payroll cost estimated for the 
Anderson plan is far too low and unreal- 
istic. Based on historical records of the 
health insurance companies of America, 
which have had broad experience in 
dealing with the medical problems of the 
aged, the cost of the amended Anderson 
proposal should be set at 1.40 percent of 
payroll. This would indicate what I 
have already stated, that we can expect 
the cost of this new medical care pro- 
gram to rise tremendously in the years 
ahead if the Anderson plan is adopted. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HEALTH INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., August 19, 1960. 
Senator WALLACE F, BENNETT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BENNETT: You have invited 
our attention to the amendment to H.R. 
12580 submitted by Senator DovcLas at page 
16231 in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for Au- 
gust 11, 1960, and have requested our com- 
ment on the cost figures submitted by Mr. 
Robert J. Myers, Chief Actuary of the Social 
Security Administration in connection with 
this proposal. In addition, you have re- 
quested that we give you a cost estimate on 
the proposed amendment to H.R. 12580, as 
presented by Senator ANDERSON at page 16545 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for August 17, 
1960. 

Our staff has carefully reviewed the esti- 
mates given by Mr. Myers in connection 
with the Douglas proposal. In presenting 
his cost estimates, Mr. Myers gives no indi- 
cation of the bases upon which such esti- 
mates have been developed. We assume, 
therefore, in view of the order of magnitude 
of his estimates, that similar methodology 
was employed as is contained in prior cost 
estimates developed by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in connec- 
tion with other proposed legislation in the 
same field, e.g, H.R. 4700. The insurance 
business is already on record with respect 
to its critique of such methodology. May I 
direct your attention to the testimony of 
Mr. E. J. Faulkner, representing the three 
insurance associations, given before the 
House Ways and Means Committee on July 
16, 1959. In particular, I call your atten- 
tion to the appendix of this statement be- 
ginning on page 20 of the enclosed repro- 
duction. 
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Employing similar methodology for the 
amendment proposed by Senator DOUGLAS, 
with appropriate adjustment for the effect 
on hospitalization costs of a $75 deductible, 
we would estimate the cost of the program 
as follows: 

(a) For the first year, a cost of $1,331 
million which is equivalent to 0.61 percent 
of taxable payroll. 

(b) A level premium cost of 1.60 percent 
distributed as follows: hospitalization 1.30, 
nursing home .10, home care .06, and diag- 
nostic outpatient hospital service .14. 

It will be noted that our level premium 
cost estimate is about 3 times that of Mr. 
Myers and that our first year cost estimate 
is almost double his. 

Turning to the proposed amendment of 
Senator ANDERSON, we would estimate the 
cost of that program as follows: 

(a) For the first year a cost of $1,242 
million which is equivalent to 0.57 percent 
of taxable payroll. 

(b) A level premium of 1.4 percent of 
payroll. 

I trust we have answered your questions 
specifically and we will be happy to provide 
any additional factual material should you 
desire. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT R. NEAL, 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a letter from a 
widow in Utah which, to me, is a most 
powerful appeal for the defeat of the 
social security approach to this problem. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MURRAY, UTAH, 
August 17, 1960. 
Senator WALLACE F. BENNETT, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BENNETT: I am not writing this 
letter as a Republican or as a Democrat, but 
as an American citizen who loves her country 
very much. I hope and pray that for the 
benefit of hundreds of thousands of citizens 
all over America that this letter can be read 
in Congress. 

I listened to every word and every action 
that took place at both the Democratic and 
Republican conventions. I stood up in my 
own living room when the “Star Spangled 
Banner” was played at the opening in Los 
Angeles, and pledged allegiance to our flag. 
Tears ran down my cheeks. No matter how 
important or unimportant we are, no matter 
how rich or how poor we are, we are all citi- 
zens of this great land of ours, and what 
affects any person who carries a social secu- 
rity card will affect every worker in America 
that carries one. 

I have lain awake nights worrying about 
the proposed bill for medical aid to the aged, 
that is proposed by Mr, KENNEDY and the 
Democrats. I have studied it from every 
angle, and I sincerely feel that to allow this 
bill to be passed, and by doing so, without 
the consent of the people, would be the most 
disastrous thing that has ever been imposed 
on the American public. 

Countless thousands of people who are 
already financially prepared to take care of 
themselves when they retire would be 
required to pay and pay. 

And what about the poor man who is taxed 
to death? Can he afford to pay out large 
sums of money for the rest of his working 
years? What if he died before he was re- 
tired? Would all the thousands of dollars 
he has been forced to pay out do him any 
good? Would this money go back to his wife 
and children, or into a general fund? 

I am in favor of some form of medical aid 
to the aged, but on an individual basis. 
Each person should be allowed to decide 
whether he wants it or not and to pay 
accordingly, 
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If this bill is allowed to go through, not 
only will the people who are covered now 
under this new plan suffer, but our children 
and grandchildren for the rest of their lives. 

It is undemocratic to impose such a thing 
on the people (for their own good). 

We do not want communism in America, 
but this bill is as near to communism as we 
will ever get and not be under the direct 
rule of a Russian leader. 

Who is to say who needs this help and who 
doesn’t? 

I am a widow without financial help from 
anyone. I did not even receive social secu- 
rity when my husband died. I have taught 
school and reared two sons. Everyone knows 
what kind of a living every teacher has been 
able to make up until now—and even now. 

I have no way of knowing how I will live 
when I retire, and I still owe thousands of 
dollars on my small home, but I will fight 
this proposed bill with every ounce of blood 
in my body. 

Now, let’s look at another side of this 
situation: 

Can anyone deny the fact that the minute 
a person knows he is going to be able to go 
to the doctor or hospital any time he needs 
to or decides to, that he will stop striving to 
take care of himself? 

I know of many people that save all their 
lives to be able to take care of themselves 
when they are old. 

They pay for life insurance policies, buy 
war bonds, patch clothes, go without, and 
work like slaves to achieve security. 

Anyone who would stop to think seriously 
about this matter would know that people 
would stop saving for this particular situ- 
ation. 

This will destroy their morals, and create 
a “don’t care—easy come attitude.” 

Does this not do away with the very thing 
that has made America great—the desire 
to stand on one’s own feet and go ahead? 

No one knows when sickness or an acci- 
dent will strike. But what about the bums, 
the drunkards, the leeches, the spendthrifts, 
and the lying hypocrites? Are the persever- 
ing, saving, and hard-working people of 
America going to be made to sacrifice their 
lives and money for these people? 

I may be wrong, but every bit of intelli- 
gence I possess, and every beat of my heart 
tells me I am right. 

I pray to God that this undemocratic, de- 
mor: bill will never be imposed on any 
intelligent, hard-working citizen. 

I appeal to you—men of foresight—leaders 
of our beautiful United States—fight this 
bill with all the determination that the men 
that made our great Constitution had—when 
we became a free and independent country. 

I am sure that if the public will investigate 
this bill and find out what it will do to 
their lives, their self-respect, and their in- 
tegrity, that they would also feel as I do. 

Let us pray that they can become properly 
informed. I appreciate the privilege of being 
able to write to such a fine and intelligent 
leader, and I hope that this letter will not 
be in vain, 

I pray that many people who have the 
right to help to keep America free will hear 
this sincere and heartfelt plea from just one 
citizen in hopes that it will help to keep our 
“Government of the people—for the people— 
by the people” the way it was meant to be— 
for free citizens who do not wish to have 
their privileges and liberties taken away from 


them. 
Respectfully yours, 
EDNA H. THURMAN. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, for the 
reasons I have stated, I urge the Senate 
to reject the Anderson amendment and 
approve the bill as reported by the Fi- 
nance Committee. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 
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Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, how 
much time did the Senator from Utah 
yield back? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah yielded back 3 min- 
utes. 

Mr. CARLSON. I thank the Chair. I 
now yield 15 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Al- 
exander Dumas once said, “There are 
virtues which become crimes by exag- 
geration.” Current political concern for 
the medical care available to the Na- 
tion’s aged, it seems to me, is now in 
danger of falling into this category. 

An unequivocal recognition of respon- 
sibility for the welfare of the incapaci- 
tated, whether from causes of age, youth, 
disease, or misfortune, has long been 
deemed a distinguishing mark of a truly 
civilized society. The fulfillment of this 
responsibility by individuals is a virtue. 
When exaggerated and distorted by the 
extreme heat of the political arena, the 
resultant excesses are not only crimes 
against society, but are barbaric. 

The Senate’s consideration of pro- 
posals for medical benefits for the aged is 
both ill-timed and premature. It is ill- 
timed because of the proximity to the 
presidential election, when the course 
that best lends itself to a slogan with 
emotional appeal might well constitute 
an irresistible temptation to forsake the 
action dictated by the facts and sound 
judgment. It is premature because the 
many facts which will contribute to a 
knowledgeable decision on this issue will 
be forthcoming in the White House Con- 
ference on the Problems of the Aged, to 
be held next January. 

Judging from the discussion of this 
matter in the press and the debate here 
on the Senate floor, some obvious mis- 
conceptions as to the problems of the 
aged prevail. The advances in medical 
science in the past few decades have 
caused a marked increase in the num- 
ber of citizens of advanced age in our 
society. At the same time, the useful 
and productive portion of life has in- 
creased proportionately to the increase 
of the life span itself. As the average 
age of the population rises, we must 
bring ourselves to the realization that 
the time has come to reappraise up- 
ward our conception of the age at which 
incapacitation for work and income 
production becomes prevalent. It would 
be a serious mistake to assume that the 
group incapacitated by advanced age 
has increased disproportionately to the 
general population. 

It would be equally fallacious to as- 
sume that all, or even a large propor- 
tion, of those who are retired or are 
within the brackets of what we con- 
ceive as the retirement age are financial- 
ly unable to provide medical care for 
themselves. Neither would it be cor- 
rect to assume that advanced age is al- 
ways accompanied by an upsurge of ill- 
nesses requiring medical care and treat- 
ment. 

In their proper perspective, the costs 


-of medical care for other than the in- 


stitutionalized patient are but one ele- 
ment of the cost of living. Undeniably, 
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medical care for the aged, on the av- 
erage, accounts for a larger percentage 
of the family or individual budget than 
it does in the budget of younger per- 
sons. This is not due solely to in- 
creased illnesses, however, but is also 
due to other shifts in need, due to 
changed circumstances. The elderly 
citizen has usually completed the finan- 
cial effort that accompanies the raising 
of a family, and finds interests in activi- 
ties less expensive than those which ap- 
peal to the younger. 

The cost of medical care is increasing, 
as are the costs of all services and com- 
modities. Medical costs have risen 
either more or less than costs of other 
services and commodities, depending on 
the base period for which the increase in 
costs is computed. In the period 1936- 
56, the per diem cost of hospital care 
increased 265 percent; and from 1956 
to September 1959, another 22 percent. 
Yet there is every indication that the 
actual service through hospital care has 
also increased, as is illustrated by the 
decline in the number of hospital days 
per patient illness from 12.6 days in the 
1928-43 period to 8.6 days in the 1957-58 
period. 

Since medical care is one element of 
the cost of living, it is prudent to exam- 
ine, in the initial stages of the approach 
to this problem, the income of the aged 
as a group. In doing so, we should be 
cautious to avoid a common error of 
accepting statistics for more than they 
are worth. Repeatedly it has been as- 
serted—and correctly, to the best of my 
knowledge—that three-fifths of all per- 
sons aged 65 and over have money 
incomes less than $1,000. True as this 
is, it proves nothing. The wife of an 
elderly $50,000 per year executive, who 
has no income of her own, falls into the 
class of persons over 65 who have income 
less than $1,000. One would hardly 
class her, however, as in dire need of 
funds for medical care or other neces- 
sities. 

It must also be taken into considera- 
tion that a person over 65 has an advan- 
tage in disposable income over a younger 
person with equal income. A young 
couple with two children and earnings 
of $4,000 pays approximately $365 in 
Federal income and FICA taxes, while a 
couple over 65 with $2,000 from social 
security and $2,000 income from other 
sources would pay no Federal taxes on 
the $4,000 income. 

Another factor which bears on any 
appraisal of income of the aged as a 
group is their assets. A mortgage-free 
home releases income for purposes other 
than housing. Currently, over 70 per- 
cent of old-age and survivors disability 
insurance beneficiaries own their own 
homes, and 87 percent of these are mort- 
gage free. In the 6 years from 1951 to 
1957, the median net worth of a retired 
worker and his wife increased from 
$5,610 to $9,616, or 71 percent. In addi- 
tion, no other age bracket shows as fa- 
vorable a liquid asset position as does 
the group aged 65 and over. According 
to the census figures, the average income 
for all persons over 65, including those 
on public assistance, was $2,100 for males 
and $800 for women. 
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When considered in the light of a gen- 
eral decrease in several areas of financial 
responsibility that accompanies retire- 
ment, the decreased tax bite of the Na- 
tional Government, and the cushion pro- 
vided by the increasing existence of sub- 
stantial assets, these income figures do 
not justify the picture of gloom and 
doom that is being presented to the pub- 
lice, both at home and abroad, in regard 
to the status of our elder citizens’ finan- 
cial ability to meet their physical needs, 
including medical care. When consid- 
ered objectively, the situation is not 
really so calamitous; and, even more en- 
couraging, it is improving. 

Today, over 19 million workers are 
covered by private pension plans which 
have total assets of nearly $40 billion. 
By 1965, these are expected to have assets 
of $77 billion. According to Health In- 
surance of America, about 43 percent of 
Americans over 65 are now covered by 
some form of health insurance, Further- 
more, it is estimated that the proportion 
of coverage of those who want and need 
it will reach 75 percent by 1965, and 90 
percent by 1970. 

This, then, is the other side of the coin 
picturing the existence of a catastrophic 
emergency in the form of inability of all 
persons over 65 to afford medical care. 
The need for medical-care programs at 
the hand of the Government cannot be 
tied to the nonhomogeneous group of 
persons over 65 referred to as the “aged.” 

Of the 15.4 million persons in the 
United States over 65 years of age, about 
16 percent, or 2.5 million, receive some 
form of public assistance. Since public 
assistance programs, in widely varying 
degrees, are conditioned on need, it is 
safe to assume that this group of elder 
citizens is financially incapable of meet- 
ing the general cost of living, including 
costs of medical care, without public as- 
sistance. It may also be assumed that 
there is an additional group with suffi- 
cient income to meet normal costs of liv- 
ing, including medical care, that would 
be financially incapable of meeting a 
prolonged or catastrophic illness. 

Even with the group so defined, the 
situation is not as desperate as one 
might be led to believe. Forty States 
have some form of medical-care provi- 
sions in their old-age assistance plans, 
and 16 States have direct or money pay- 
ments for all essential items of medical 
care. South Carolina’s program pro- 
vides for direct payments for hospital 
care and nursing-home care. These 
statistics illustrate conclusively that an 
all-inclusive, compulsory medical-care 
program directed by the Government is 
not needed. They also illustrate that 
considerable additional information is 
essential for an objective appraisal of 
the scope, seriousness, and complexity of 
the overall problem. It would be much 
the better part of wisdom for the Con- 
gress to make further determinations of 
fact, before proceeding from a half- 
cocked position to a new program. 

Although there is too little informa- 
tion available to make it possible to de- 
termine the actual breadth of the prob- 
lem of lack of means to securing medi- 
cal care for those within the group aged 
65 and over, there is an overabundance 
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of information and facts to illustrate 
the foolhardiness of any approach to the 
problem which utilizes the framework of 
the old-age and disability insurance 
program. 

Mr. President, I cannot escape the 
conclusion that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Americans today suffer from 
the illusion that the social security pro- 
gram is financed along insurance prin- 
ciples. We know, of course, that nothing 
could be further from the truth. Insur- 
ance programs set aside the premiums 
that are paid by the insured, or at least 
a substantial portion thereof, in a trust 
fund or reserve which accumulates in- 
terest to provide the funds which even- 
tually will be utilized to pay the benefits 
guaranteed by the insurance policy. 
The old-age and survivors disability in- 
surance program, on the other hand, 
does not hold intact the contributions 
of workers and their employers, but, on 
the contrary, utilizes these payments in 
the first priority for payments of bene- 
fits of workers already retired in the 
year in which the contributions are 
made. In some years, contributions do 
not even balance benefit payments, much 
less administrative expenses. For in- 
stance, in 1959, total contributions were 
$8.52 billion, while benefit payments to 
retirees were $9.84 billion, and admin- 
istrative expenses were $184 million. 
Therefore, for the year 1959, there was 
a deficit of $275 million. Since current 
contributions are utilized to meet cur- 
rent benefit liabilities, the trust fund 
remains at a meager level, and the in- 
terest on the trust fund is a relatively 
minor factor in the accrual of financing 
benefits, compared to interest on re- 
serves in a true insurance program, 

In 1939, when the OASDI program 
was inaugurated, the basic concept on 
which the Congress accepted the pro- 
gram was hinged to the principle that 
benefits would be payable in fixed dol- 
lar amounts. The system was also de- 
signed so that it would be workable 
under conditions of an expanding 
economy. In other words, the benefits 
schedule is so arranged and calculated 
that there must be an increasing num- 
ber of salaries on which taxes are 
levied, in order to meet current benefit 
liabilities. When originally discussed 
in the Congress, the social security pro- 
gram was conceived as one in which the 
benefits payable through the program 
would remain constant, as would the 
rates of contribution as originally 
established. All of us are quite aware 
that repeatedly Congress has increased 
the benefits, as was essential if the in- 
flation which we have experienced was 
to be offset and total impotency of the 
program to be avoided. These increases 
in benefits required a compensating in- 
crease in contribution rates directly 
and/or an increase in the salary base 
on which they were levied. 

Contrary to many of the statements 
made on the 25th anniversary of the 
system, the OASDI program has really 
not yet provided its financial soundness. 
We know very well that both political 
and inflationary forces will repeatedly 
demand further increased benefits. In 
the absence of complete irresponsibility, 
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additional contributions must be re- 
quired to meet the increases. At some 
point, however, we shall reach the 
breaking point, for total contributions 
are already scheduled to reach 9 per- 
cent of the first $4,800 of wages. Al- 
though it is impossible to foretell at just 
what point the break will come, it is 
obvious that the cycle of increased 
benefits and increased contributions 
must come to a halt, for at some point 
the wage earners, even if not the poli- 
ticians, will rebel at further tax levies 
on wages. This situation could easily 
become even more crucial should our 
economy suffer a serious recession or 
depression, for the system is designed 
to operate successfully only in an ex- 
panding economy. Even so, under a 
high cost estimate, the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund will decrease 
from a maximum of about $55 billion 
in 20 to 25 years from now until it is 
exhausted in 1997. 

Mr. President, millions of Americans 
have placed their complete confidence in 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
system to provide them with funds for 
retirement in their latter years. In re- 
liance on this system, not only have 
they neglected to establish retirement 
plans in private sources, but, indeed, they 
have had no choice but to place such 
funds as they earn for this purpose in 
the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram. A failure in the program would 
literally mean the economic destruction 
of millions of Americans. Although the 
soundness of the program, in my opin- 
ion, yet remains to be proved, we should 
at the very least treat the program in 
the manner best calculated to insure its 
continued solvency. 

The medical care proposals which 
would utilize the framework of social se- 
curity are not only unneeded, but, if en- 
acted, would materially decrease the 
probability of continued solvency of the 
system. The proposal for medical-care 
benefits within the OASDI program—to 
which, for lack of a better name, I shall 
refer to as the Forand proposal, since 
apparently it was first introduced by 
Representative Foranp—would com- 
pletely change the original concept of 
the OASDI program from one guaran- 
teeing fixed dollar benefits to one which 
guarantees specified services. The fixed- 
dollar-benefit concept has the advantage 
of being resistant to inflation, although 
we must admit that in times of inflation 
there is a likelihood that it will not pro- 
vide the resources in purchasing power 
for which it was originally intended. 
The guaranteeing of services, as con- 
trasted to fixed dollar benefits, would 
not withstand the ravages of inflation, 
but would be marked by increasing costs 
of benefits as the cost of services them- 
selves increase, and would tremendously 
increase the pressures for additional con- 
tributions to keep the fund solvent. 
Such a change in concept would materi- 
ally hasten the day when the point of 
rebellion at further increased contribu- 
tions would be reached. Whereas the 
present system, based on fixed dollar 
benefits, might be impaired by a rela- 
tively serious depression in the economy, 
the Forand-type concept would subject 
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the fund to bankruptcy from possibly 
even a mild, extended recession of the 
economy. 

Mr. President, we have no right to 
jeopardize the OASDI program by 
grafting on this new concept of guar- 
anteeing services, in addition to dollar 
benefits. Rather than weaken this pro- 
gram, we should concentrate on check- 
ing the inflation which nullifies the pur- 
chasing power of fixed dollar benefits, in 
order that the confidence of the millions 
of contributors to the system will not be 
betrayed. 

I cannot comment on this Forand 
proposal, Mr. President, without restat- 
ing that it is socialized medicine, for it 
does not seek to provide the funds with 
which to obtain medical care; but, on 
the contrary, it seeks to provide medi- 
cal service itself. In any approach of 
this sort, the Federal Government must 
control the disbursement of funds. It 
must decide the benefits to be provided. 
It must set the rates of compensation 
for hospitals, nursing homes, dentists, 
and doctors. It must audit and control 
Government expenditures to hospitals, 
nursing homes, and patients. It must 
establish and enforce standards of hos- 
pital care and medical care. These are 
but the basic and usual safeguards that 
accompany the spending of tax funds. 
Is anyone so naive as to believe that the 
National Government could exercise 
these responsibilities without affecting 
the quality of medical care received? 
The Government, not the patient and 
physician, will determine the quality 
and extent of medical care under the 
Forand proposal, and this is socialized 
medicine. 

The disadvantages of socialized med- 
icine are not merely reprehensible be- 
cause there is a bad connotation placed 
on the word “socialized.” The evil lies 
in the deterioration of the quality of 
service which inevitably results, to the 
detriment of the patient, from the Gov- 
ernment’s efforts to standardize a serv- 
ice which is by its very nature a personal 
service, and must so remain if it is to 
be of a high quality. 

Mr. President, in this discussion of 
the proposals before us, I have refrained 
from utilizing either the constitutional 
or philosophical approach, and have at- 
tempted to discuss the various plans 
from the standpoint of sound judgment, 
need, and practicality. I realize, of 
course, that my approach to the prob- 
lem is conservative—as is my philos- 
ophy—and consequently, I have sought 
to examine the problem in the light of 
the facts, removed from the utopian 
dreamworld of radical thought that ap- 
pears to be prevalent in our political so- 
ciety. I could also just as well have 
adopted a constitutional approach, for 
I am convinced that the Forand pro- 
posal is repugnant to the intent and 
spirit of the Constitution. 

In speaking at all, I am fully aware 
that I am joining in what we all know 
is an exercise in futility, for regardless 
of the outcome of the Senate’s votes on 
the various proposals, there is very little 
likelihood that we will create more than a 
political issue, if that. Perhaps it is op- 
timism on my part to harbor a sincere 
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hope that the Senate of the United States 
will at least reject the Forand proposal, 
if it will not take the even wiser course 
of postponing any action on this subject 
until a more objective and better in- 
formed consideration can be obtained. 
Our actions and discussions in this fish 
bowl arena are more than ever in the 
eyes of the entire public, both American 
and foreign, and I cannot conceive that 
our actions and debate on this political, 
as contrasted to legislative, issue are well 
designed to promote respect and high re- 
gard for this parliamentary body. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. q 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, may I 
inquire how much time the proponents 
have and how much time the opponents 
have on the pending amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pro- 
ponents have 86 minutes; the opponents 
have 82 minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. HARTKE]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I rise 
to support the Anderson amendment, of 
which I am a cosponsor. There is a 
present, pressing, and timely need for 
this proposal. That need has been en- 
forced by statements made by the ad- 
ministration, Secretary Flemming, and 
by practically every person who has 
spoken on the floor. 

I think there is a minority still living 
in the country who feels there is no 
problem, but I think we can dispense 
with that viewpoint by the generally ac- 
cepted knowledge that there is a real 
problem which exists now. In that con- 
nection I can agree with the distin- 
guished Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Mr. Flemming, that we 
must act, and should act, in this Con- 
gress; that we should not wait. 

I asked him ly, at the hear- 
ings, whether we should wait until after 
the White House Conference. He said 
“No.” He thought we had sufficient facts 
to enable us to come to an intelligent 
decision. 

Basically, the question comes down to 
the fact we have 10 million people 
who are in need of medical care. Noone 
contends that all these 10 million are 
indigent, or that all these 10 million are 
paupers. The problem before us is 
whether we are going to take care of 
most of these people, or only those who 
are indigent or who are paupers and 
need medical care, or whether we are 
going to go further. 

I previously stated I intended to sup- 
port and am in agreement with the com- 
mittee approach as sponsored by the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] and 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. FREAR], 
but there was a lady in my office the 
other day. I asked her, “How do you 
feel about the medical care bill?” She 
said, “Well, I think we will have to wait 
and see how it comes out. I know these 
people need help. I know these aged 
people cannot meet their medical bills.” 

Mr, President, she has faith that this 
group of elected representatives are 
going to do what they think is right; 
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they are going to do something in the 
interest of the people; they are going to 
do what is best for giving us a program 
of medical care for the aged—not what 
is best for any particular group, not 
what is best for the doctors, hospitals, 
or nurses, not what is best for any par- 
ticular selfish group which is interested 
in keeping these people at their mercy 
and forcing them to beg for help. 

If we do not provide a satisfactory 
answer at this session, or very shortly 
in the coming session, then there will 
be a very serious reproach coming from 
these people, which none of us wants to 
happen. 

* So I think the question is: Do we ac- 
cept the principle of social security, or 
do we not accept it? If we do not ac- 
cept the principle of social security, then 
we cannot accept the principle of the 
Anderson amendment. But if we do ac- 
cept the principle of social security, and 
agree that the social security program 
has worked well, then this approach is 
the answer to this particular problem. 

Some persons say this is the same old 
story year after year. This is not the 
same old story. This is a story that is 
going to become increasingly new. 
Every child born today has a right to 
know the answer. One of every four 
of them can expect to live to the age of 
83; the other three can expect to attain 
at least the age of 63. There will be 
children of the age of 60 who will have 
parents living. If science continues its 
advances, there probably will be more 
people reaching the age of 100. So the 
number of people who are going to need 
medical care in the future is going to 
increase constantly. 

The question is: Are we going to put 
this burden on the general tax revenues? 
Are we going to raid the Treasury for 
the money that will be needed? Or are 
‘we going to proceed in an orderly fash- 
ion, on a pay-as-you-go method, in 
which younger people will pay into the 
fund while they are earning money, so 
we can make sure that a person does not 
have a specter hovering over him, the 
question of “When I get sick, will my 
children be able or be willing to provide 
for me, or will I have to sell my home 
and, hat in hand, ask the Federal Gov- 
ernment or State government to give me 
help?” ‘That is really what the problem 
is 


So far as the old-age and survivors’ 
insurance program is concerned, I think 
it is a good program. It just does not 
go far enough. If medical care is to 
be extended to help the aged, it will have 
to be paid for either out of the Treasury 
or from the earnings of working people. 
Some persons say one method is less 

-expensive than another. The least ex- 

pensive method is the social security 
approach, because the machinery is al- 
ready established. Another establish- 
ment does not have to be created. In- 
vestigators do not have to be sent out 
to learn whether a man has the means 
to pay for his medical care or not. 
Those items will be added expenses 
under any other method than social 
security. 

Under this approach, every one of the 
70 million people covered by social se- 
curity can be provided for, in orderly 
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fashion, and we can prevent the prob- 
lem, rather than deal with it after it 
occurs. 

This is a question of whether we want 
an insurance program or merely a relief 
progam, 

I call attention to the resolution which 
was adopted at the Governors’ confer- 
ence on June 29, 1960. Thirty Gover- 
nors signed the resolution, asking that 
the social security approach be adopted. 
These people know that their States 
cannot stand an additional drain on 
their finances, and that the best ap- 
proach is the orderly procedure of con- 
tributions from employees during their 
working years. I read from the resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas the Governors’ conference for 
many years has been acutely aware of the 
growing number and complexity of prob- 
lems faced by our increasing population of 
senior citizens, including health and medi- 
cal care, employment and income mainte- 
nance, provision of suitable housing, and en- 
richment of leisure time activities; and 

Whereas the most pressing of these prob- 
lems is the financing of adequate health and 
medical care: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the 52d annual meeting of 
the Governors’ conference, That Congress be 
urged to enact legislation providing for a 
health insurance plan for persons 65 years 
of age and over to be financed principally 
through the contributory plan and frame- 
work of the old-age survivors and disability 
insurance system; and be it further 

Resolved, That the States support and par- 
ticipate actively in the forthcoming White 
House Conference on Aging to the end that 
public and private agencies be stimulated 
and encouraged to develop approaches to all 
the problems of the aging. 


I think we can summarize the points 
of the program very briefly. These prin- 
cipal points can be made as to why this 
approach is the best approach. 

First, contributions would be collected 
from nearly all persons who work for a 
living. 

Contributions would be payable, under 
this amendment, only while the individ- 
ual is employed. 

Contributions, under this amendment, 
would be levied in some measure com- 
mensurate with the ability to pay. 

Contributions, under the amendment, 
would be levied in the individual’s work- 
ing lifetime, not during the period he is 
not earning or is in retirement. 

Contributions, under the amendment, 
would not be related to the number of 
dependents a person has, 

The employer would be required by 
the amendment to pay one-half of the 
cost. Under some other plans the em- 
ployer would pay part of the cost, and 
under some plans the employer would be 
required to pay all of the cost. 

The benefits under this plan would not 
be cancellable. The benefits under this 
amendment would not be limited during 
a person's lifetime. Under the amend- 
ment, the benefits would be more ade- 
quate than under many private plans. 

Finally, the cost of administering the 
plan under our amendment would be 
less than the cost of administering exist- 
ing private life insurance plans. 

I sincerely believe that if Senators will 
vote upon the measure based upon 
whether they feel it will provide for an 
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orderly method of insurance, instead of 
what might be related to political con- 
siderations, they will support the Ander- 
son amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE]. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a few comments about the 
amendment now pending before the 
Senate. Before I do so I should like to 
ask the sponsor of the amendment, the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son], a question. 

In the event the Anderson amendment 
is agreed to, what will be the situation 
with respect to those elderly citizens 
who are not now within the purview 
of.the social security law? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think those per- 
sons would be adequately covered under 
the provisions of the committee bill and 
under the so-called Kerr amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is the position of 
the Senator from New Mexico that his 
amendment would provide coverage for 
all elderly persons who are now within 
the operations of the social security 
law? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Who are past the 
age of 68 years. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Who are past the age 
of 68? 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Those who are not 
under the coverage of the social security 
law who are past the age of 65 will be 
covered by the committee recommenda- 
tions? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Provided the State 
makes its appropriation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. President, since 1945, in discuss- 
ing social security laws, numerous have 
been the times when I have declared 
my concept of what ought to be done 
with respect to the Government provid- 
ing social security. In effect, I have 
repeatedly stated I did not subscribe to 
the philosophy of giving doles and sub- 
sidies, but I believed in a system which 
was actuarially sound, operated in a 
businesslike manner under which pay- 
ments were to be made out of a fund 
which was built up through joint con- 
tributions by employers and employees. 

That philosophy has been with me, I 
would say, for at least 15 years. I be- 
lieve a fund created in that manner in 
all probability will be prudently man- 
aged, since it places a joint responsi- 
bility on the employer and the employee, 
and in all probability it will be based 
upon a sound actuarial foundation and 
will be conducted with businesslike op- 
erations. 

My belief is that the elderly people 
of our Nation are in need of this type 
of service. I think not only of the in- 
digent but also of those who through 
prudence and thrift have accumulated 
a modest estate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Ohio has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield the Sen- 
ator 3 more minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 3 
additional minutes. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, it is 
a rather dominant and frightening pros- 
pect for an elderly person to find, in 
the twilight days of life, that whatever 
he has accumulated through prudence 
is to be dissipated as a result of the 
huge costs which come in caring for 
one’s self, especially during an illness 
in the mature years of one’s life. I have 
in mind specific instances when people 
have told me, for instance, “I have as- 
sembled enough to have a modest home. 
I am proud of my home. I do not wish 
to see it dissipated, but I cannot see my 
way clear to save it if I have to carry 
these inordinate medical expenses.” 

The costs of living for the aged, es- 
pecially those to fight disease, have be- 
come extraordinarily large. I need not 
discuss that, because it is generally un- 
derstood that medical expenses, includ- 
ing drug costs and nursing services, are 
beyond the ability of the ordinary per- 
son to carry. 

On that foundation, it is my judg- 
ment that the program of providing 
medical service cannot be avoided. 

Next I shall discuss the question of 
whether I should support the Anderson 
amendment. I assume, on the basis of 
what I have said, if I did not support 
it I would be belying every one of these 
statements which I have made in the 
last decade and a half. 

I am not giving my support to the 
proposal on the basis of its political im- 
plications. I am not giving it my sup- 
port on the basis of the threats which 
are being made in the reception room 
against those who do not support it. 

I recognize that support is being given 
to that measure on this floor by Sen- 
ators who have espoused a social security 
philosophy that is entirely inconsistent 
with the method suggested in the financ- 
ing of the program by the amendment of 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

To reiterate and to summarize, it is 
my firm conviction that the funds out 
of which payments should be made for 
the social security approach should be 
accumulated through current contribu- 
tions jointly made by employers and em- 
ployees or earmarked taxes. Funds 
should not be established for that pur- 
pose except where it is inescapable, as 
it is in the situation before us, in which 
we would find ourselves with a large 
number of people uncovered under the 
law unless the committee proposal were 
adopted. I think we would encounter 
danger if we created this fund solely 
out of general taxpayers’ money. 

It is on that basis that I shall vote 
for the Anderson amendment. My vote 
would be cast clearly on the basis of the 
principles which I have established in 
my own mind as to the manner in which 
these funds ought to be established. 

I thank the Senator from New Mexico 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield to myself 1 minute. In that 1 min- 
ute I wish to say that when I yielded 
time to the Senator from Ohio I had no 
idea on which side of this question he 
would speak. I appreciate more than 
he can ever understand his statement 
that he is not taking his position on the 
basis of political motives but on the basis 
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of a life devoted to the study of the needs 
of the people. I thank him and compli- 
ment him for that. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 2 additional min- 
utes? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The position which 
I have taken here is completely consist- 
ent with the positions I have advocated 
on this floor with respect to subsidies. 

There are entirely too many subsidies 
paid by all the taxpayers who are being 
taxed. The speed with which we are 
passing such subsidy bills is growing. 
My position on the bill is completely con- 
sistent with what I have declared to be 
my concept of free government. It is 
consistent with my fear that we are try- 
ing to buy votes by passing bills to pro- 
vide subsidies. I do not claim that to be 
the purpose of the committee proposal. 

I repeat that in my judgment we 
should not have had this special session. 
Politics are permeating it from beginning 
to end. What I have said is consistent 
with what I espoused during the entire 
314 years I have been in the Senate. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield 7 minutes to 
the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is always very difficult 
for me to disagree with my friend, the 
able junior Senator from New Mexico, 
with whom I have worked very closely 
since the days when he was one of our 
truly great Secretaries of Agriculture. 
However, when I discovered that under 
the social security approach to the prob- 
lem which we are now considering only 
about 50 percent of the people of my 
State over the age of 65 could qualify 
for benefits, there was nothing left for 
me to do except to oppose that approach 
to this problem. 

I think most of us in considering mat- 
ters of this kind reduce our feelings to 
human terms and go a little further than 
that, perhaps, to reduce it to an individ- 
ual human effect. I take that approach 
myself very frequently. In the case of 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from New Mexico, I simply started down 
the road from my home to see how the 
proposal would affect my neighbors who 
are of the age of 65 or over. 

As I went down the road, the first case 
to which I came was that of a man who 
is 86 years old. He was a farmer, but 
he has not been able to work his farm 
for a living since the time before which 
farmers could qualify for social security. 
Therefore he has no social security card. 

Farther along the road there was an- 
other man who is 74 years of age. He 
has spent most of his life as a farm 
laborer, having worked on one farm or 
another. However, approximately 10 
years ago arthritis afflicted him and he 
had to stop work. He cannot have a 
social security card because he could not 
qualify for one after he became techni- 
cally eligible. 

Going down the valley a mile or so 
farther, I came to the first school 
teacher I ever had in my life. She is 
still living and is about 90 years old. As 
far as I know, she is in fair physical con- 
ditfon, but she retired not only before 
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the days when she could qualify for 
social security, but I am afraid before 
the days when she could qualify for 
retirement funds in my State as well. I 
know that she does not have very much 
on which to live; but she could not 
qualify for the old age health insurance 
provided in the Anderson amendment. 

The younger sister of that teacher, 
who is 77 years old, lives there also. 

I think she receives some teacher’s re- 
tirement pay, though it is inadequate. 
Nevertheless, she retired, too, in the days 
before teachers were eligible for social 
security benefits. 

Going into the town I found a man 
who has been self-employed most of his 
life, and who has helped other people 
in performing public spirited work for 
the town. I know that he is critically ill. 
I know also that his medical expenses 
must have run into hundreds, or even 
thousands of dollars during the last year 
or two. I cannot say for sure that he 
is not covered, that he has no social 
. card, but I do not think he 

as. 

There are, then, the firemen and 
policemen who have retired on a pension 
of perhaps $1,200 or $1,500 a year. Fire- 
men and policemen have been eligible 
for social security in my State only dur- 
ing the last few months, when Congress 
made them eligible. They would be left 
out of any benefits proposed by the 
Anderson amendment. 

I have other neighbors who would 
qualify. One man lives a short distance 
from me. He worked at a place where 
I know he had a social security card. 
This last summer, however, he inherited, 
as I am informed, approximately $1 
million. He has given up the job that he 
had and is self-employed at the present 
time; he probably will be self-employed 
the rest of his life. Of course, he can 
keep up his social security payments 
on up to $4,800 of his earnings a year if 
he wishes to. Nevertheless, if he does 
not wish to, when he reaches the age of 
68 under the proposal before us, he may 
receive the full benefits without paying 
another nickel. 

Another of my neighbors is the most 
prosperous farmer in town. After 1950 
he incorporated his farm and paid him- 
self a salary of $4,200 a year, which was 
the maximum social security earning 
base at that time. He will qualify for 
the benefits. However, dozens of other 
neighbors who are operating marginal 
farms did not have the money to incorpo- 
rate, and did not even have the money 
to pay into social security. They would 
not qualify under the Anderson amend- 
ment. 

As I said, only about 50 percent of the 
people over 65 in my State would qualify — 
for benefits proposed by the Anderson 
amendment. Some of the remaining 50 
percent I am sure would qualify under 
the Kerr-Frear bill. I cannot say how 
many. Now let us come a little closer to 
the Senate. The proposal we are asked 
to vote on is discriminatory, and we do 
not have to go outside the Senate Cham- 
ber to find discrimination. Some of the 
Members of the Senate have social se- 
curity cards, and others do not. They 
are paid $22,500 a year, and some of them 
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could qualify for benefits under the An- 
derson disposal, and some of them could 
not. 

When I think of these people back 
home, who have worked all their lives, 
but who cannot qualify for social secu- 
rity, and therefore would not be eligible 
for benefits under the amendment we 
are asked to adopt now, then I believe I 
would be rather coldblooded if I voted 
to enact legislation which excludes them 
from the benefits. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield very briefly? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes; I am happy to 
yield, even though I do not know how 
much time I have. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 1 minute remaining. 

Mr. CURTIS. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Vermont is making a very 
fine point. The proposal would pay 
benefits to many people who do not need 
them at all, and it would reduce the take- 
home pay of everyone in the country. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am talking only about 
cases with which I am familiar, I can- 
not go into the details. Many of these 
people have been covered, or will be cov- 
ered. I realize that the heaviest part 
of the cost will be placed on those who 
are 20 to 40 years of age and are raising 
families. It has been explained here that 
millionaires would escape paying any 
important part of the cost of the pro- 
gram, whereas a young man, between 
the age of 20 and 40, who may have sev- 
eral children, will not only have to pay 
his share of this health insurance pro- 
gram, but will also have to carry insur- 
ance to carry him and his family, and 
will not only have to pay the $10 fee, but 
also the $150, at a time when the family 
can least afford to do so. 

Finally, I say we would be very fool- 
ish to undertake to legislate this pro- 
gram at a time when it cannot fail to 
be a political matter. I believe we ought 
to consider it at the beginning of the 
next session, when we will have a new 
Congress, and when the election will not 
be impending, and at a time when we 
can act sanely and put through legis- 
lation which will cover all the people 
and require all the people to pay the cost 
of the program. There is much more I 
could say, but I know that time is in 
demand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I yield 
4 minutes to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve in helping those who need help. 
I voted for the Javits approach and will 
support the committee bill because 
either represents a more realistic pro- 
gram of medical care than this “bob- 
tailed” amendment now before us. Op- 
ponents of the committee bill would 
have it appear there is a great ground 
swell of sentiment among the elderly, 
indeed among people of all ages, for a 
social security health program. This 
problem, we are to understand, has 
popped up suddenly in a Presidential 
election campaign after apparently ly- 
ing dormant for many years. Contrary 
to this, it has been with us for some 
time. 
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Many older persons have written 
through the years expressing a desire 
for increased social security money 
benefits, no question about that. This 
undoubtedly is the No. 1 problem on the 
minds of our needy elder citizens— 
enough funds to enable them to lead 
their lives in dignity and in security. 
Further burdening the Social Security 
System with a medical program financed 
by ever higher social security taxes can 
only postpone and make more unlikely 
any increase in regular benefits. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has predicted that these 
taxes could rise in the foreseeable fu- 
ture to 15 or 20 percent of taxable in- 
come, if health care benefits are brought 
into the program. He noted—with rea- 
son—that Americans would rebel at such 
a tax piled on their already tremendous 
Federal and State income taxes. 

During the past year or so, Members 
of the Senate have had a firsthand 
look at the problem through the hear- 
ings by the special Senate Labor Sub- 
committee on Problems of the Aging. 
This subcommittee, headed by the es- 
teemed senior Senator from Michigan, 
went all over the country to sample, on 
the spot, the opinions of older people. 

Town-meeting-like forums were held 
at which members of the audience were 
invited to stand up and tell the Senators 
how they felt about the problems of 
aging, and what solutions they sought. 
Here surely was a fine time and oppor- 
tunity for the aged to demonstrate their 
enthusiasm for a social security health 
bill, or for any new Federal health pro- 
gram, for that matter. 

But some of the meetings, despite 
much advance newspaper publicity, were 
ill attended. At some relatively few 
spectators were on hand. And of those 
that did speak their minds, a majority 
did not even mention health care financ- 
ing as a major problem. And I am in- 
formed only a small fraction of the older 
people who did talk about health called 
for a social security approach. 

One responsible segment of our popu- 
lation has already made its views on 
the subject known, and very forcefully. 
That is the Nation’s newspapers, the 
great bulk of which have been outspoken 
about their opposition to bringing a 
health program under the social secu- 
rity system. Some 5,000 editorials have 
been written in the past year or so urging 
the Congress to reject the social security 
plan. The Washington Star put it well 
when it said: 

Both the young and old may someday 
question the price of insurance rewritten by 
Uncle Sam in election years. 


Even the Washington Post, one of the 
few newspapers to support the social 
security approach, has decided that the 
heat and passions of the election-minded 
Congress is not the best atmosphere in 
which to develop sound and lasting leg- 
islation, and said the whole matter 
should be put off until next year. 

The Christian Science Monitor calls 
the social security plan “a way to over- 
load social security.” The growth of 
private, voluntary health insurance, this 
newspaper declares, has been phenom- 
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enal and—I quote—“greatly preferable 
to Government-administered compulsory 
health insurance.” 

The Los Angeles Times says that— 

We think the insurance companies, en- 
couraged by business, endorsed by an un- 
splintered medical fraternity, and supported 
by the whole public, can do better with 
health and medical care, and that Americans, 
young and old, will be better for the private 
effort. 


The Chattanooga Times states: 

We hope and we believe that these very 
real needs can be met through private, vol- 
unteer initiative, which has worked a near 
miracle through the Blue Cross, Blue Shields, 
and other plans largely since World War II. 


I could go on and on, quoting from 
newspapers in city after city, both Demo- 
cratic and Republican journals. Here 
is just a random list of newspapers 
that have attacked a social security 
health plan: The Houston Chronicle, 
Wall Street Journal, Little Rock Demo- 
crat, New York Daily News, Los Angeles 
Herald-Express, New York Herald Trib- 
une, Denver Post, Honolulu Star Bulletin, 
Chicago Sun-Times, New Orleans Times- 
Picayune, Baltimore Sun, and so forth. 
A rollcall of most of the great news- 
papers of America. 

The New York Daily News summed up 
the major arguments against the social 
security plan about as well as any. The 
catches in this approach, the News says, 
are: 

1. That it would give socialized medicine 
& foot in the U.S. door; 

2. Would cost so much as to endanger the 
entire social security setup; and 

3. Would most likely lead to extensions of 
free medical care to other groups as time 
went on—meaning heavier and heavier costs 
each year. 


Mr. President, the committee bill 
avoids these pitfalls. It relies on estab- 
lished channels of aid for the needy of 
our country. Some have referred to the 
bill as moderate, or cut down, strange 
adjectives to use for the expenditures 
of hundreds of millions of dollars to give 
a helping hand to old persons who do 
not have the means to pay their medical 
bills. 

The humanitarian committee bill sets 
no limits on the amount of health-care 
benefits the near-needy aged could re- 
ceive as does the social security plan. 
It epitomizes the “help thy neighbor” 
philosophy of the Federal-State public 
assistance program—to help those who 
are in need of assistance, the proper and 
fitting role of Government. 

Mr. President, I should like to make 
some comments on how the proposal 
would affect one State. Of course, I 
speak of my own State, the great State 
of Colorado. In Colorado, according to 
a communication which I have in my 
hand, written to me by Guy R. Justis, 
director of the department of public 
welfare, there are 146,700 persons in Col- 
orado over the age of 65. They repre- 
sent 8.1 percent of the total population 
of the State. 

As of February 28, 1959, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
reported a total of 59,344 persons in 
Colorado who were receiving OASI, or 
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social security. Relating this figure to 
the total estimated population aged 65 
and over, we find that slightly more than 
40 percent of Colorado residents aged 65 
and over are receiving OASI. 

Therefore, approximately 39 percent 
of Colorado old-age pensioners 65 and 
over were also receiving OASI. A total 
of 546 class B pensioners—those between 
the age of 60 and 65—also were receiv- 
ing either OASI or OAS disability pay- 
ments. The 546 class B pensioners re- 
ceiving such payments represented 14 
percent of the 3,769 cases. 

On the basis of the figures which I 
have obtained from the Colorado rec- 
ords, it would appear that 58,570 Colo- 
rado residents aged 65 and over are not 
receiving either OASI or old-age pen- 
sions, or a combination thereof. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield 1 additional 
minute to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Thus, 39.9 percent of 
persons over 65 would not be covered by 
a bill based on social security, such as the 
present amendment offers. Many of 
these are the ones who need help most. 
To say that such a bill solves the prob- 
lem is a farce and a fraud upon our elder 
citizens. 

In order that the figures may be 
spelled out in more detail, as well as to 
show additional information on the 
medical plan now provided for those 
under the public assistance program, 
and sent to me by the very capable di- 
rector of the Department of Public Wel- 
fare of Colorado, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his letter, dated May 5, 1960, 
be included in the Recorp at this point 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATE or COLORADO, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Denver, Colo., May 5, 1960. 
Hon. GORDON ALLorr, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ALLOTT: In response to your 
letter of April 28, 1960, concerning the impact 
of the Forand bill or other related legislation 
upon Colorado, we are glad to send you the 
foliowing information: 

1. According to an estimate of the Colo- 
rado State Planning Division there are 
146,700 persons in Colorado aged 65 and 
over. On the basis of this estimate, persons 
65 and over represent 8.1 percent of the 
total population of the State. 

2. As of February 28, 1959, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare re- 
ported a total of 59,344 persons in Colorado 
who were receiving OASI. Relating this 
figure to the total estimated population aged 
65 and over, slightly more than 40 percent 
of Colorado residents aged 65 and over are 
receiving OASI. 

8. In March 1960, 18,530 Colorado old 
age pension recipients also were receiving 
OASI payments. The total number of pen- 
sioners 65 and over in March 1960 was 
47,315. Therefore, approximately 39 percent 
of Colorado old-age pensioners 65 and over 
were also receiving OASI. A total of 546 
class B pensioners (those between the ages 
of 60 and 65) also were receiving either 
OASI or OASDI payments. The 546 class B 
pensioners receiving such payments repre- 
sented 14 percent of the 3,769 cases. 

4. On the basis of the figures cited above, 
it would appear that 58,570 Colorado resi- 
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dents aged 65 and over are not receiving 
either OASI or old-age pension or a combi- 
nation thereof. Thus 39.9 percent of per- 
sons over 65 would not be covered by a bill 
based on social security. Since only about 
59,344 persons aged 65 and over in Colorado 
are receiving OASI, the remaining 87,356 
would be dependent upon their own re- 
sources or the Colorado old-age pension. 

5. The Colorado old-age pension medical 
care plan is limited by constitutional 
amendment to an expenditure of $10 million 
in each fiscal year. To summarize, the cur- 
rent medical care plan, as approved by the 
State Board of Public Welfare, includes the 
following benefits for recipients of old-age 
pension in Colorado. 

(a) Hospitalization, drugs, and physicians’ 
services in the hospital (including surgery). 

(b) Nursing home care for pensioners who 
are patients in nursing homes approved by 
the Colorado State Department of Public 
Health. 

Under this program a pensioner who is a 
patient in a nursing home pays $100 toward 
the cost of such care from his monthly old- 
age pension payment or from his pension 
payment plus any other income, such as 
OASI. He is allowed to retain $6 a month 
to meet his own personal needs. 

His payment to the nursing home is sup- 
plemented by vendor payments from the 
old-age pension medical care fund which 
are made directly to the nursing home. The 
amount of such payments is related to the 
quality of service offered by the nursing 
home and the amount of care required by 
the individual pensioner. The maximum 
amount of the vendor payment is $95 a 
month. This amount, added to the $100 
paid by the pensioner, makes a maximum of 
$195 a month that can be paid to a nursing 
home through the Colorado old-age pension 
program. 

Pensioners in nursing homes also are eligi- 
ble for a certain amount of physicians’ serv- 
ices and for drugs prescribed by physicians. 

(e) A limited program of physicians’ home 
and office calls for pensioners living in their 
own homes. 

(d) Transportation allowance to enable 
pensioners to receive medical care. 

To supplement this brief summary of the 
Colorado old-age pension medical care pro- 
gram, we are enclosing a reprint of an arti- 
cle by A. Paul Shermack, assistant executive 
director of Colorado Medical Service (Blue 
Shield plan) which appeared in the Rocky 
Mountain medical Journal for January 1960. 
This article goes into more detail concerning 
the background and content of the old-age 
pension medical care program. 

With respect to the last question in your 
letter, if some bills were passed which tied 
health insurance to OASI, the Colorado State 
Department of Public Welfare would look 
upon this insurance as a resource which our 
old-age pensioners would be expected to 
make use of before they would be eligible to 
receive medical care benefits under the Colo- 
rado old-age pension medical care program. 
This policy would be similar to our present 
policy in that an applicant for old-age pen- 
sion is asked to apply for OASI if it appears 
he may be eligible for social security benefits. 

It was good to hear from you and I hope 
the information which we have compiled will 
be of assistance to you in evaluating the 
impact of proposed legislation upon aged 
residents of Colorado. 

Sincerely yours, 
Guy R. Justis, 
Director. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
have tried to follow the debate during 
the 3 days the Senate has been consider- 
ing the pending business. The charge 
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that comes up again and again is that 
somehow or other the proposal in the 
Anderson amendment is for socialized 
medicine, and that the alternative, in 
the committee bill, or what was proposed 
in the Javits amendment, escapes the 
brand of socialism. Yet I note again, in 
reviewing the debate, that the arguments 
made in favor of the other proposals 
seek to show that almost every citizen 
in the country who is over the age of 65 
will be covered under the program, which 
is essentially a Government program, al- 
though in part it involves the participa- 
tion of the State governments. 

I have never seen a definition of social- 
ism which would establish the distinc- 
tion that if it is done by the Federal 
Government it is socialistic, but if it is 
done by a State government it is some- 
how unsocialistic. 

In each case, the program is a Govern- 
ment program. The laws are enacted by 
legislatures, either State or Federal, and 
the distinction is not one of socialism as 
against antisocialism or some other form 
of political or economic ideology. 

The Javits amendment, for example, 
was proposed as one which would cover 
some 11 million people over the age of 
65 in addition to or outside of the 2.4 mil- 
lion who were covered under the present 
old-age assistance program. 

The second point which has been 
raised—and much attention has been 
given to this point—is that of the free- 
dom or lack of freedom on the part of 
the patient to select his own doctor. I 
think we should make an honest, realis- 
tic examination of the current practice 
in the United States with respect to the 
selection of a doctor. 

In the first place, as the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] has established repeatedly, his 
amendment in no way sets any limit 
upon the freedom of a person who may 
participate under the social security 
medical aid program to select his own 
doctor. However, let us examine the 
general practice today. How much free- 
dom does an individual have in the se- 
lection of a doctor? How far afield can 
he go? How many doctors has he avail- 
able from whom he can make a choice? 
In almost every small town there is only 
one doctor, and he is the doctor of every- 
body in that town. One may, under 
some circumstances, go to the next town 
to find a general practitioner. Usually, 
however, that kind of selection is not 
made upon any medical basis, but in- 
volves some kind of personal touch or 
personal reason. 

If one goes to a clinic, he may have 
his own doctor introduce him to the 
clinic. At a great clinic, such as the 
Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Minn., for 
example, one does not say, as he moves 
along through all the various examina- 
tions, “I want Dr. A, Dr. B, or Dr. C.” 
One commits himself to the experts who 
say, “We will have you examined by 
doctors who are specialists, by doctors 
who know the most about this particular 
problem, this particular disability, or this 
particular ailment.” 

That is true not only in the great 
clinics, but also in the clinics which have 
developed in all the medium-sized towns 
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of America. As a result, the patients 
receive better treatment than they did 
when their entire care and treatment 
rested in the hands of one general practi- 
tioner or one family doctor. So the issue 
of freedom of choice to select one’s doctor 
is, in the first place, as it has been raised 
and presented here, as misrepresented as 
the Anderson amendment itself. 

In the second place, the issue is un- 
related to the question of good medical 
care and to the growing practice of medi- 
cine in the United States. Some of the 
great industrial plants ani great rail- 
roads have their own hospitals and their 
own doctors. Many of the great indus- 
trial corporations have their own medical 
programs and their own doctors. No 
one, so far as I know, has protested here 
against those practices or has said there 
is interference with freedom of choice on 
the part of the patient. The American 
Medical Association, so far as I know, 
does not forbid its doctors to participate 
or take employment in industrial medi- 
cine or employment with railroads for 
the care of railroad employees. 

Four or five issues have been raised 
with regard to the bill which really have 
no objective relationship to the problem 
with which we are trying to deal. Our 
basic problem is that of trying to help 
citizens. Under the Anderson amend- 
ment, people over age 68 would receive 
assistance to meet the cost of better 
medical care, the cost of medication, and 
the cost of hospitalization. We are told 
that we will destroy the traditional 
doctor-patient relationship. 

The Anderson amendment will not in- 
terfere with the genuine, fundamental, 
and proper professional relationship be- 
tween doctors and patients. It will not 
interfere with the way in which doctors 
are chosen and the way in which proper 
care is given to patients. It will not 
introduce any new practice with respect 
to a method by which doctors are paid 
by their patients. 

The practice has been established un- 
der some insurance programs, such as 
the Blue Cross-Blue Shield, of having 
the insurance company pay the hospital 
costs, the medical costs, and even the 
doctors’ fees. This practice has come to 
be accepted in the United States. In 
addition, in the old-age assistance pro- 
gram, 2 or 3 years ago we were asked to 
change the law so that the Federal or 
State government could pay directly to 
the doctor the cost of the services, or 
to the hospital the cost of the services, 
which they had rendered to the old-age 
assistance recipients. Until that time, 
the practice had been to give the money 
to the old-age recipients, who in turn 
paid their doctors or their hospitals. 
However, the request was that there be 
a State agency or a Government agency 
to make the payments directly, so as 
not to have payments made through the 
patient. It was provided that the doctor 
or hospital could say, “This is the meas- 
ure of cost for the services we have given, 
so we ask the Federal Government or 
the State government“ — whichever 
agency was handling the matter “to 
pay the bill directly to us, without its 
going through the hands of the patients.” 
In ͤ the case of Government programs 
and in the case of private insurance pro- 
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grams, the practice is fully established 
of having payment made directly by the 
Government agency or the insurance 
company to the hospital or to the doctor 
who has provided service to the patient. 
So we are not introducing any new idea 
by attempting to establish a medical aid 
program which is based upon the social 
security program, under which, when a 
person receives hospital care or medical 
care, payment may be made directly 
from the social security fund to the 
hospital or to the clinic which rendered 
the service to the patient. 

As a matter of fact, what we recom- 
mend or propose is a practice which has 
been established and accepted by the 
medical profession and by the private 
insurance companies of the Nation. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. I think the able 
Senator from Minnesota would like to 
know, if he does not already know, that 
the State of Colorado has one of the 
finest old-age pensioners’ health and 
medical care programs in the Nation. 
The total number of Coloradans who 
received old-age pensions in 1959 was 
58,393; 32,733, or almost 56 percent, of 
the Colorado pensioners participated in 
the medical care program. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed at this point in the 
REcorD, a chart I have prepared entitled 
“Colorado’s Old-Age Pension, Health 
and Medical Care Program, 1959.” 

There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COLORADO’S OLD-AGE PENSION, HEALTH AND 
MEDICAL CARE PROGRAM, 1959 

Total pensioners receiving old-age pen- 
sion, 58,393. 

Total pensioners receiving medical care, 
32,733, 56 percent. 

Total pensioners requiring hospitalization, 
14,236, 24.4 percent. 

Total pensioners requiring nursing home 
care, 4,907, 8.4 percent. 

Twenty-five percent of pensioners used 
doctors’ home and office services. 


EXPENDITURES DURING CALENDAR YEAR 1959 


Type of care Expendi- | Percent- 
tures age 

Hospital care ---| $5, 209, 851 50. 70 

Nursing home care. -| 1,804, 724 20.7 
Doctors’ services. — 1, 461, 866 16. 70 

Drugs for patients in nursing 

CCC 182, $43 21 
Transportation..._......-.--.--. 59, 145 68 
ONE aan A ie hee. 8, 718, 529 100. 00 


DOCTORS’ SERVICES 
1. Services to pensioners in private 


hospitals: 
Billings 
a Bee he, TICS ib 10, 498 
Wenne. ennn 14, 207 
Other (anesthesia, X-ray, lab, 
( Se ee 8, 860 
P 33, 565 


2. Services to pensioners in Colorado 


General and Denver General... 1, 768 

3. Types of hospital care: Percent 

CCC 31 

Medical: are. 42 
Other (anesthesia, lab, X-ray, 

CCP. : . 27 

A 
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DOCTORS’ SERVICES—continued 
4. Average charge per billing for hos- 


pital service $32. 79 
5. Home and office calls, 6-month Cases 
ny as Ee N koa 39, 111 
6. Types of cases most frequently 
treated by doctors: 
(a) Medical: 
Circulatory diseases 4, 003 
Digest 2,367 
Respiratory 2, 149 
Nervous system 1,244 
(b) Surgical: 
Digestive... A 2, 225 
Musculoskeletal system 2,341 
Integumentary system 2,514 
Urinary system 1, 064 
7. Cost of doctors’ services: 
(a) Services to patients in hos- 
DBS nee Soa ene $1, 265, 129 
(b) Home and office calls 133, 240 
(e) Nursing home calls 63, 497 
S 1, 461, 866 
HOSPITAL CARE 
1. Admissions to hospitals (some pen- Ad- 
sioners had more than one ad- mis- 


. 84 hospitals participated. 

Days of hospitalization, 261,328. 

. Average length of admission, 11.8 days. 
. Average cost per day, $20.53. 

. Cost per hospital admission, $242.63. 

- 78.8 percent of hospital payments were 
for stays less than 30 days ($4,287,543). 

8. 19 percent of hospital payments were for 
stays of 30 to 70 days ($1,038,612). 

9. Two percent of hospital payments were 
for stays of over 70 days ($111,892). 

10. Sixty percent of all hospital admis- 
sions were for less than 10 days; 94 percent 
of the admissions were for less than 30 days. 

11. Principal types of diseases causing hos- 
Pitalization: 

(a) Circulatory, 4,768 cases, 21 percent. 

(b) Digestive, 3,465 cases, 16 percent. 

(c) Accidents, 2,835 cases, 23 percent. 

(d) Respiratory, 2,341 cases, 23 percent. 


NURSING HOME CARE 


1. Vendor payments were made to nursing 
homes for 2,318 persons per month. 

(Each pensioner in a nursing home paid 
$100 a month to the home from his 
pension). 

2. Average monthly payment to a nursing 
home per patient was: 
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From pensloner -naenin $100. 00 
Vendor payment 64. 84 
rr ce E i 164. 84 


3. Number of nursing homes being used, 
144. 


Mr. CARROLL. I do not wish to in- 
terrupt the speech of the Senator from 
Minnesota 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am glad to have 
the comments of the Senator from Colo- 
rado on this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield myself an 
additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. CARROLL. Our old-age pension- 
ers carry identification cards. They 
choose their own doctors and identify 
themselves with their card. The doctor 
determines whether such a pensioner 
shall go to a hospital; whether it is neces- 
sary to have inpatient or outpatient 
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treatment. The Colorado medical care 
program pays the doctor and/or the hos- 
pital, It is a vendor payment. 

The point I wish to underscore, and 
which is being made by the Senator from 
Minnesota, is that the Colorado old-age 
medical care program does not pay the 
pensioner, and the pensioner does not 
pay the doctor. The doctor is paid by 
the Blue Shield authorities in the area, 
and this takes place under a contract 
negotiated with the department of public 
welfare of the State of Colorado. The 
doctors have accepted and work success- 
fully under this system. Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield is contracted with to administer 
the program. But my point is that while 
the doctor-patient relationship is care- 
fully preserved, the patient does not pay. 
The Blue Cross-Blue Shield pays; and 
the State of Colorado, in turn, pays Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator from 
Colorado is quite correct. 

Mr. CARROLL. Let me ask the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota another question. 
As I understand the Anderson-Kennedy 
bill, it does not have anything at all to 
do with the payment of doctors’ bills. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator is quite 
correct. 

Mr. CARROLL, In Colorado, we make 
maximum payments to our old-age pen- 
sioners of $106 a month. For an exam- 
ple, let us take a social security recipient 
who is receiving $75 a month. If sucha 
person can qualify on the basis of need 
he can come under our Colorado pension 
program and we give him another $31; 
and, in addition, such a person is then 
qualified for medical care. 

We now have approximately 20,000 
people in Colorado who in addition to 
social security benefits also qualify for 
payments from the Colorado pension 
fund because their social security pay- 
ments are less than $106 a month. I 
should like to ask this question for the 
record—would benefits received under 
the Anderson-Kennedy amendment in 
any way diminish the benefits a recipi- 
ent may be entitled to receive under a 
State old-age medical-care plan? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I know of no way 
in which the benefits to which they are 
entitled will be diminished. It might 
very well have the effect of reducing 
the cost of State programs, because this 
will establish on top, I think we could 
say, of the old-age-assistance medical 
program, another program, which will 
be based upon the social security pro- 
gram or the social security principle; 
and it leaves the way open to the third 
program, which has been incorporated 
in the Kerr amendment and is in the 
bill which we are seeking to amend by 
adding the Anderson amendment. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield 
further? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. I see on the floor the 
able Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], one of the sponsors of the 
Anderson-Kennedy amendment. I 
should like to ask him: “Will the Ander- 
son-Kennedy amendment benefits sup- 
plement rather than supplant benefits 
received under a State medical care pro- 
gram?” 
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For example in Colorado there are al- 
most 19,000 persons who are drawing 
both social security and Colorado old- 
age pension benefits. These persons 
would be entitled to certain medical 
benefits under the Anderson-Kennedy 
amendment. 

Colorado’s old-age pension program 
is much more liberal than the Anderson- 
Kennedy proposal. However it is possi- 
ble that the State welfare officials may 


require that a pensioner who is also on ` 


social security use the Anderson-Ken- 
nedy benefits. 

In such a case is it the intention of 
the sponsors of this amendment that 
the social security recipient be entitled 
to have whatever other benefits he can 
get through the State’s old-age assist- 
ance program? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Minnesota will permit 
me to reply, the answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. CARROLL. For example, in my 
State, I am confronted with this prob- 
lem—to state the matter a little differ- 
ently: Our Colorado old-age pension 
program is more liberal than the Ken- 
nedy-Anderson program; and I do not 
wish to have those 20,000 people in Colo- 
rado who are social security recipients 
taken out of our State medical care pro- 
gram which I think is more comprehen- 
sive and more progressive, and thrown 
into a Federal program because they 
happen to be beneficiaries under this 
amendment, 

Mr. ANDERSON. If the Senator from 
Minnesota will permit me to reply, I can 
say to the Senator from Colorado that 
the Anderson-Kennedy amendment will 
not affect that situation in any way. 

Mr. McCARTHY. It can do nothing 
but improve the program; it cannot hurt 


it. 

Mr. CARROLL. In all categories? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
available to the Senator from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I should like to 
have a few additional minutes, if I may. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield 2 more min- 
utes to the Senator from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized 
for 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico, 

Mr. CARROLL. Then let me say, if 
the Senator from Minnesota will permit, 
that the Anderson-Kennedy amendment 
provides that the first $75 of the medical 
care bill shall be paid by the recipient of 
the medical treatment. Would this pro- 
vision prohibit the Colorado Welfare De- 
partment from paying the $75 out of its 
medical care fund? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The answer is “No.” 

Mr. CARROLL. The aged in Colorado 
who are 65 years or over are eligible to 
receive old-age pensions, and at this time 
they are also eligible to receive medical 
care. The same age limit applies, also, 
to the Kerr-Frear bill. 

But the Anderson-Kennedy amend- 
ment benefits will go to such persons be- 
ginning at age 68. How can a Colorado 
person age 66 who is on social security, 
but is not on a Colorado old-age pension, 
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qualify to receive benefits under the 
Kerr-Frear bill? 

Mr. ANDERSON. It will be up to 
Colorado to establish the yardsticks 
under which such persons would qualify. 

Mr. CARROLL. Does that mean a 
person must be indigent? Is this to be 
a need test? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The requirement is 
that he must be needy, yes. But the 
State can establish its own standards. 

Mr. McCARTHY. But there is a need 
test principle involved. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. CARROLL. That is the point. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. CARROLL. In other words, he 
must show that he does not have the 
money and is in need; is that correct? 

Mr. McCARTHY. The term used is 
“medically indigent.” 

Mr. CARROLL. Yes. If he draws 
medical care benefits, when he becomes 
age 68 will he be excluded from the old- 
age-assistance program and automati- 
cally be forced into the social security 
program? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Not if he still has 
remaining needs. 

Mr. CARROLL. So if he is over 68 
years of age and if there is a basis of 
need, he may stay under the State 
medical care plan? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. McCARTHY. And the State plan 
could supplement the Federal program, 

Mr. President, I should like to point 
out that throughout this debate the 
question of socialized medicine has come 
up again and again; and it has been in- 
dicated that, somehow or other, anyone 
who participated in such a program 
would lose his freedom. 

I think we should note that today 
there are approximately 31 million 
Americans who are involved in a Fed- 
eral program of medical care, and this 
includes more than 22 million veterans 
of all our wars. Does anyone who is 
opposing the Anderson approach say 
we should back up, since this is so 
dangerous? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Min- 
nesota has expired. 

Mr. McCARTHY. May I have 2 more 
minutes? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield 2 additional 
minutes to the Senator from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized 
for 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I was asking 
whether anyone who is opposing the An- 
derson amendment approach says that 
we should back away from the medical 
benefits we have provided for our veter- 
ans. 

In addition to the more than 22 mil- 
lion veterans, there are approximately 
10 million more people who are under 
Federal programs of one kind or an- 
other; and this group, of course, includes 
the President and the members of his 
Cabinet, many of whom have taken ad- 
vantage of the “socialized” medical fa- 
cilities available in the Washington area 
during the last 8 years. In addition, 
there are approximately 2 million per- 
sons under old-age assistance programs, 
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who are eligible to receive some kind of 
benefits under the various State pro- 
grams. 

Mr. President, the arguments being 
made against the Anderson amendment 
are much the same as the ones made 
against the Social Security Act in 1935 
and 1936. 

We have been told by some that we 
should delay taking action on the pro- 
gram now proposed. In connection with 
that argument, let me read what was 
stated in 1936; I read now from a 
pamphlet which was put out by the Re- 
publican National Committee in the 1936 
campaign: 

The way they've rigged this thing and 
rushed it through Congress, it appears to me 
that they figure a lot of us are willing to 
trade our votes for a counterfeit insurance 
policy. 


Mr. President, the charge of politics 
has been raised against this measure, 
and it has been charged that we are try- 
ing to rush the bill through Congress. 
The same charge was made in 1936, 
about the social security program. 

I read now another charge made in 
1936; it was part of a spot broadcast 
by the Republican National Committee 
during the 1936 campaign: 

The facilities of this station have been 
engaged by the Republican National Com- 
mittee in order to make the following an- 
nouncement: “Under Roosevelt so-called s0- 
cial security, in 1937 you wiil be assigned a 
number: that will be your number wherever 
your work, as long as you live—no name, 
Just a New Deal number. 


That was supposed to frighten people 
away from social security in 1936. 

I now quote another statement made 
in 1936: 

This is the largest tax billin history. And 
to call it “social security” is a fraud on the 
workingman, 


Mr. President, I say to you that many 
of the arguments made in 1936 against 
social security and many of the argu- 
ments made today against the Anderson- 
Kennedy amendment are the same, and 
have just about the same substance to 
them when they are applied to the An- 
derson amendment as they had when 
they were applied to the Social Security 
Act when it was proposed in 1936. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico for yielding me this 
time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Corton]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Hampshire is recog- 
nized for 1 minute. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, our Na- 
tion's elderly stand in a class by them- 
selves. Our complex economy has placed 
a special burden on them. Every time 
the Government launches a warship, 
orbits a satellite, buys surplus wheat, or 
builds a flood control dam, it scrapes a 
little thinner the dollar they have kept in 
the stocking for old age. 

Furthermore, the finest health care in 
the world has helped to give the average 
American an extra 22 years of life ex- 
pectancy since 1900, and, at the same 
time, has left many of our elderly un- 
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able to pay the medical bills in those ex- 
tra years. It is a two-pronged problem: 
Our older citizens have more medical 
expenses than most people do, and they 
generally have less money with which 
to pay for them. 

That is why I regard medical care for 
the aged as a must for this session of 
Congress. 

The proposal recommended by the 
Senate Finance Committee is a sound 
and effective means of meeting this 
problem. It will provide comprehensive 
medical care assistance to all persons 
over 65 who need it, whether they have 
social security or not. 

The committee proposal, like the 
Javits amendment which I supported as 
a logical and consistent improvement of 
it, is both voluntary and comprehensive. 
They recognize the responsibility of the 
States and the safeguards which will 
flow from State participation. They 
stress diagnostic and preventive care, 
and avoid an unwise overemphasis on 
hospital care alone. 

I am unalterably opposed to the An- 
derson-Kennedy amendment, which, like 
the Forand bill, is tied to the social se- 
curity system, and benefits only those 
who are entitled to social security. 
Furthermore, the Anderson-Kennedy 
amendment would aid only those aged 68 
and over. A glance at the figures for 
my own State of New Hampshire shows 
the gaps it would leave and the discrimi- 
nations it would create. 

There are a total of 68,000 persons 65 
and over in New Hampshire, but only 
42,000 would be covered by the benefits 
of the Anderson-Kennedy amendment. 
Twenty-six thousand, or 38 percent, 
would be excluded, left out in the cold— 
in other words, all who are not eligible 
for social security and more than 4,000 
persons who get social security but are 
in the 65-68 age gap created by the 
amendment. Those covered by the 
amendment would get the benefits 
whether they need them or not, whether 
they are retired or not, and regardless 
of their incomes. It is like shooting a 
blunderbuss full of birdshot in the hope 
that a few will hit the target. 

This scatter-shot method would de- 
stroy voluntary insurance, crowd the 
hospitals with needless cases, and balloon 
the costs out of all reason. It would 
saddle the social security system with the 
crushing weight of a health program it 
was never designed to carry. 

Adoption of the Anderson-Kennedy 
amendment would also jeopardize enact- 
ment of the whole social security bill, in- 
cluding the committee’s medical care 
program, and other improvements like 
the sorely needed increase in the amount 
social security recipients can earn with- 
out having their benefits reduced. 

I hope it will be rejected. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maryland is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I urge 
the passage of H.R. 12580, as amended 
by the Senate Finance Committee. I 
urge the rejection of any amendments 
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designed to finance the health care of 
the aged through increasing social secu- 
rity taxes. 

Let us look briefly at what has hap- 
pened up to now. It was in 1957 that 
the Forand bill to provide a compulsory 
payroll tax was introduced, and I under- 
stand that the sponsor of this legislation 
acknowledged that it was drafted by the 
American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations’ social 
welfare experts, who are well known to 
some Members of this body. I do not 
question the sincerity of the sponsor of 
this type of legislation, but I am in- 
formed that sponsoring witnesses before 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means admitted that their motive be- 
hind the compulsory tax health proposal 
is to open the door to ultimate federal- 
ization of the practice of medicine, hos- 
pitalization, and all the various phases 
of caring for the health needs of the 
Nation. 

If this Congress should enact and the 
President approve a bill to provide a 
payroll deduction plan to care for the 
aged needy, we can look down the road 
of the future and foresee in every elec- 
tion year a new drive to expand the pro- 
gram to a broad national health care 
package. I do not believe this social- 
ization of health care will be beneficial 
to the country. I believe quite the con- 
trary. 

This country, under the existing sys- 
tem, has been most fortunate. Our 
scientists, doctors, and others engaged 
in caring for the health of our people 
have given us the highest quality medical 
care in the world. Rapid strides have 
been made in preventing diseases that 
once harassed mankind. I shall not list 
all the phenomenal accomplishments 
that medicine has made since the turn of 
the century, but I ask Senators to look 
at our growing population of aged peo- 
ple and the splendid health of our work- 
ing and young people. We cannot but 
praise the dedicated physicians and 
scientists and all others involved in pro- 
tecting our health for the splendid job 
they have done. 

Now let us get back to the compulsory 
payroll type of legislation that is being 
sponsored here to a great extent to carry 
out a political pledge in the 1960 presi- 
dential campaign. The able Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives held hearings on the Forand 
bill more than a year ago. During the 
present session it spent many weeks 
working hard on this legislation and pro- 
posals of the administration. Many 
alternative proposals were considered, 
The entire problem was studied carefully. 
Experts were summoned and their advice 
considered. Despite strong political 
pressure from various groups, that com- 
mittee rejected the compulsory payroll 
tax proposal 17 to 8. It then approved 
what is known as the Mills bill. The 
House passed this bill on June 23 by a 
vote of 381 to 23. 

Brief hearings were held on this meas- 
ure by the Senate Finance Committee 
and it was expanded to include the 
amendment of our distinguished col- 
league, the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr, 
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Kerr}. After rejecting the compulsory 
payroll tax proposal, the vote on the 
Kerr amendment was 12 to 4. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. May I have 1 addi- 
tional minute? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield 1 additional 
minute to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I am 
informed that when Senator KERR was 
Governor of his State, he instituted a 
welfare program for the aged needy that 
has been most satisfactory, and that he 
is quietly proud of this accomplishment. 
And well he might be. What I wish to 
impress upon my colleagues is that the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. KERR] 
wrote his amendment from a background 
of experience and knowledge, and since 
he did so, I feel sure that he believes his 
amendment included in the Mills bill is 
the correct answer to the problem. I 
am equally convinced that if the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma thought 
the compulsory payroll tax plan was the 
solution, he would have sponsored it. 
But he did not, and I agree with him 
that to tax the working men and women 
to pay for the aged ill through payroll 
tax deductions is hardly fair to them 
and their employers. The problem of 
the aged sick is not solely a financing 
problem for the workers and their em- 
ployers, but a responsibility all the tax- 
payers should share. Furthermore, the 
Mills-Kerr program would be effective in 
October, and it is my belief that Senators 
who vote for a social security tax increase 
to pay for an aged health program actu- 
ally will be voting against the enactment 
of any health legislation at this session. 
The administration has fought the com- 
pulsory payroll tax proposal before the 
responsible committees of Congress, and 
if the administration is consistent in its 
views—and I believe it is—the probabil- 
ity of a veto is imminent. Now, if the 
sponsors of the compulsory payroll tax 
route want a political issue instead of 
legislation, they can vote for it. But if 
they really want legislation to help the 
needy aged, then they can support the 
Mills-Kerr bill. 

Congress authorized the expenditure 
of funds for this study, and I am in- 
formed that hundreds of experts on the 
health problem have been devoting the 
past 2 years to it. It does not seem 
reasonable to me to have Congress, un- 
der political pressure, embark on a so- 
cial security payroll deduction plan 
without giving due consideration to the 
report of the White House Conference, 
which is due in January. Once a so- 
cial security payroll tax increase for the 
health of the aged is written into law it 
could hardly be eliminated by a subse- 
quent act of Congress, no matter how 
big a mistake it could be. Personally, 
I want to be certain of what we may get 
into. I think I know from what the 
advocates of this legislation outside of 
this body have been saying. Their goal 
is nationalization of medicine. Once 
medicine is nationalized, the march to- 
ward socialization of the entire Nation 
and all its economic structure naturally 
would follow. It is beyond my under- 
standing how in this country of ours 
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we could have people who cannot appre- 
ciate what has been accomplished under 
our fine system and without bureaucrats 
directing everything from birth to 
death. There is one thing certain. 
Bureaucrats may be able to doctor their 
reports, but they cannot doctor the peo- 
ple when they are sick. And I do not 
believe any bureaucrat is capable of tell- 
ing a physician how to doctor his pa- 
tients. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I rise 
to oppose the Anderson-Kennedy amend- 
ment, 

Much has been said to the effect that 
medical care programs for the aged 
under social security can be provided by 
an increase of one-half of 1 percent in 
the social security tax. Weare told that 
a tax of that size would make the pro- 
gram actuarially sound. While I will 
readily admit to being mystified at the 
skill of actuaries to estimate the cost of 
programs 20, or even 100 years hence, I 
am even more amazed at the ability of 
this one-half of 1 percent to support 
different programs. 

The Forand bill would have provided 
60 days of hospitalization, or a combina- 
tion of hospital-nursing home care for 
120 days, and surgical services for one- 
half of 1 percent of payroll up to $4,800. 

The McNamara bill, for the same 
amount of money, would provide 90 days 
of hospitalization, 180 days of nursing 
home care, 240 days of home health 
services, diagnostic outpatient services, 
and very expensive drugs. 

The Anderson amendment would pro- 
vide 365 days of hospitalization—subject 
to two deductibles totaling $150—180 
days in a nursing home, plus 365 days of 
visiting nurse services. 

The new Anderson-Kennedy amend- 
ment would provide 120 days of hospital- 
ization—subject to a $75 deductible—up 
to 240 days in a nursing home, 365 home 
health visits and outpatient hospital 
diagnostic services. 

Truly, this is an exceptionally capable 
and versatile one-half of 1 percent of 
payroll. 

While I have not, as I have already 
admitted, been initiated into the intrica- 
cies of actuarialism, I have had an op- 
portunity to read history. Through no 
fault of the actuaries, I am sure, their 
record as it applies to social welfare 
schemes has been poor indeed. 

Mr. President, did you know that the 
British Ministry of Health in February 
1945 estimated that the cost of the na- 
tional health program would cost over a 
20-year period, ending in 1965, £179 
million? In this particular case, the 
prediction of the actuaries proved to be 
in error the very first year. Rather 
than £179 million, the program cost £242 
million in the first year of operation. 
By 1959, when the program was modi- 
fied, services reduced and nominal 
charges made, the program was costing 
annually £700 million—about four times 
as much as the original estimate. 
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Nor are the British the only ones who 
have been told their program would be 
actuarially sound. Projections made in 
1935 for our social security program 
show that dollar payments in 1960 were 
estimated at only one-eighth of the 
amounts actually paid. Put another 
way, dollar payments made under the 
OASDI program this year will be about 
eight times more than the “actuarially 
sound” prediction made in 1935. Now, 
we all know that the probable reason 
for this prediction being so far off was 
that the program has been liberalized. 
But I raise the questions: Will the pro- 
gram envisaged by the Anderson-Ken- 
nedy amendment actually cost us three 
and one-half or four times the amount 
estimated—as under the British sys- 
tem—to make it actuarially sound? 
Will we liberalize the program in the 
future so as to make the cost eight times 
the amount necessary to make it actu- 
arially sound? Congress has repeatedly, 
and with a virtual 2-year regularity, lib- 
eralized social security benefits. There is 
no reason to believe this same pro- 
cedure will not be used in the health 
care area. 

Heretofore the social security pro- 
gram has been dealing in dollar bene- 
fits. The only variable was the num- 
ber of beneficiaries. Thus, we had two 
numbers—one a guesstimate as to what 
the program would cost. Under the 
Anderson-Kennedy amendment, and 
other social security approaches, we 
would establish a service program, 
thereby giving us two variables: How 
many social security beneficiaries will 
get sick and what kind of services will 
they need? It will take a wiser man 
than I to make these guesstimates. 

On the other hand, the Mills bill, as 
modified by the Kerr-Frear amendment, 
is based on actual experience gained in 
the previous year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will 
the acting minority leader yield me a 
half a minute? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield half a min- 
ute to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record, with reference to what the 
source of the one-half of 1 percent in- 
crease in social security tax will amount 
to, the colloquy between the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], and 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
as found at pages 16428 and 16434 of 
the Recor of August 15, 1960. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. Kerr. I yield to the Senator from 
Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Iam seeking information, Can 
the Senator from Oklahoma advise the Sen- 
ate what part of the national income is rep- 
resented by those having incomes of $4,800 
or less? In other words, if we adopt the so- 
cial security approach in connection with 


proposed legislation, in this field what part 
of the national income will escape paying 
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the cost of the old age health insurance 
program? I believe we ought to have that 
information. 

Mr. Kerr. I am advised by the representa- 
tive of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, who has access to the informa- 
tion and statistics which are needed to an- 
swer the question, that about 40 percent of 
the national income would make no contri- 
bution to the fund if it were secured from 
@ social security tax. 

Mr. AIKEN. About 40 percent. That would 
be, for the most part, the well-to-do people 
of the country, who would escape paying a 
part of the cost of the program. Is that cor- 
rect? 


Mr. Kerr. It would mean that that part of 
the national income would not make any 
contribution to the fund. 

Mr. Arken. The entire cost of the program 
would fall on those whose income was $4,800 
or less? 

Mr. Kerr. It would fall on a percentage 
of those whose earnings are not in excess of 
$4,800. 

Mr. Arken. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. Hor LAND. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. Kerr. I yield to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator have avail- 
able figures which he can place in the REC- 
orp at this time to indicate the added per- 
centage of tax which would have to be im- 
posed on those who are under the social 
security system if the other program, the 
one based upon the social security system 
alone, were followed, rather than the pro- 
gram the Senator from Oklahoma is ex- 
plaining? 

Mr. Kerr. I am advised that an additional 
1 percent tax on payrolls subject to the social 
security tax would amount to $2 billion a 

ear. 

* Mr. HorLAxp. I thank the Senator. I have 
received a number of letters, complaining 
letters, from young people in industries cov- 
ered by the social security program, under 
which both employers and employees pay the 
social security tax, and they state that in 
their judgment any program which is based 
upon an increase in the social security tax 
would be unfair to the younger workers in 
the country. I wonder if the Senator has 
any observation to make on that point. 

Mr. Kerr. As I said a while ago, I believe 
a program for a group of people, including 
all of our citizens within a certain category, 
if Congress decides it is needed and should 
be provided, should be provided out of reve- 
nues secured from taxes on an equal basis 
and leveied on all the people, not secured by 
an additional tax on the workers in our 
country. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. Kerr. I yield. 

Mr. HoLLAND. Is not this the gist of the 
point that the Senator makes, namely, that 
if the system is based upon social security 
alone, and based upon a tax levied upon that 
group, obviously the complaint of the young 
people under social security whom I have 
mentioned is well founded? 

Mr. Kerr. It is indeed. 

Mr. Hotrann. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. Kerr. I thank my good friend from 
Delaware. 

Mr. Dimksen. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. Kerr. I yield to the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. DRESEN. The Senator has made an 
exceptional exposition. I know he has been 
on his feet for quite a while. I ask him if 
he would yield for a little catechizing in order 
to place the whole subject in a package. 

First, the proposed legislation preserves 
the general principle set forth in the Presi- 
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dent's message, liberalizing it in the hope 
of making it adequate? 

Mr. Kerr. The statement is accurate. 

Mr. DERKSEN. The plan would not be 
financed out of general revenues but from 
funds made available in the form of grants- 
in-aid to the States that qualify under the 
program? 

Mr. Kerr. I am sure it would not be 
financed out of earmarked taxes, out of 
revenue secured from the general tax struc- 
ture. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Out of general revenues ap- 
propriated for that purpose. 

Mr. Kerr. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. A State is free to come in 
or stay out. 

Mr. Kerr. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. There are enough incentives 
in the bill to make one properly assume that 
every State would want to come in under 
this program. 

Mr. Kerr. I believe that it would result in 
that happening. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The estimate with respect 
to the House bill was that if all States par- 
ticipated, the combined Federal-State cost 
would aggregate about $325 million. Can 
the Senator give us a rounded figure as to 
what this program would cost? 

Mr. Kerr. I believe that the estimate of 
cost of the bill as passed by the House for 
title XVI, which was the initial coverage, 
would be about $30 million a year, soon go- 
ing up to $165 million, which would be the 
Federal cost. That would call for matching 
funds by the States, so that when it went 
into effect, after a year or so, the total cost 
to both State and local governments with 
reference to both title XVI and the slight 
expansion of coverage under title I of the 
existing law, would be about the amount 
named by the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DmKSxx. It is my understanding that 
every person over 65, whether on social se- 
curity or not, who is in need would be eli- 
gible for the benefits provided in this plan. 

Mr. Kerr. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DRKSEN. It is my understanding also 
that this program could be put into effect 
on or about the ist of October of this year, 
if enacted into law in this session, as dis- 
tinguished from alternative programs, which 
would require additional State legislation, 
and could probably not become effective un- 
til some time in the middle or latter part 
of 1961. 

Mr. Kerr. As I understand it, every substi- 
tute offered to the committee for its con- 
sideration had in it a provision which would 
have prevented the amendment from be- 
coming effective before the middle of 1961, 
if enacted. 

Mr. Dirksen. The proposed program makes 
no provision for a fee by a participant in 
the program, or any kind of action that 
might put a lien upon the property of a 
recipient of the benefits. Is that correct? 

Mr, Kerr. Not by reason of anything in 
the law. 

Mr. Dimxsen. That puts this matter into 
one good package. I congratulate the Sena- 
tor on his magnificent presentation. 

Mr. Kerr. I yield the floor. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kansas is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I rise 
to speak on the purpose of H.R. 12580 as 
amended by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee. It seems to me that in much of this 
debate we are losing sight of the main 
purpose of this worthwhile legislation. 
And what is its purpose? It is simply 
to help those persons 65 years of age and 
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older who need medical care and need 
help in paying for that medical care. 

I am sure that we are all in favor of 
doing this. But I do fear that differences 
over how this is going to be done will end 
up with nothing being done. I am afraid 
the Nation’s elderly citizens who need 
help are going to be left holding the bag. 
I fear that the only thing they will have 
to look forward to is more political prom- 
ises. Political promises are a poor sub- 
stitute for real help. I, for one, believe 
these old folks would rather have the 
medical care than the promises. 

We must look at the legislative situa- 
tion realistically. It appears to me that 
it is obvious that a bill closely follow- 
ing the recommendations of the Senate 
Finance Committee is the only legisla- 
tion in this field that stands any chance 
of becoming law this year. 

Addition of any amendment utilizing 
the social security mechanism will mean 
that there will be no legislation enacted 
into law this year to provide medical care 
for elderly persons who need help. Can- 
didates may have a campaign issue. But 
there will be no help for those old people 
who really need help in financing their 
medical costs. 

I believe that the time has come to 
quit raising the hopes of our elderly citi- 
zens with promises. I believe that in- 
stead they should be offered a sound, ef- 
ficient program that will provide for the 
medical care needs of those who need 
help. 

Therefore, I wholeheartedly support 
H.R. 12580 as reported by the Senate 
Finance Committee. And I am going 
to vote against any amendment which 
utilizes the social security mechanism. 
If there were no other reasons—and 
there are many—for opposing such an 
amendment, I would do so because I am 
convinced that addition of a social se- 
curity provision would kill this entire 
medical care program so far as this Con- 
gress is concerned, 

The committee bill embodies a pro- 
gram of complete medical care for all 
those elderly persons who need help— 
those receiving social security payments, 
those receiving monthly assistance pay- 
ments, and all others who need help in 
financing their health care costs. 

In the committee bill, there are no 
limitations such as maximums of 120 
days of hospitalization or 240 days of 
nursing home care following hospitali- 
zation. The committee’s program would 
provide the health care services which 
are needed in each individual case with- 
out any arbitrary maximum applicable 
to all patients without regard to their 
needs. In other words, the care pro- 
vided under the committee program 
would be tailored to the patient; and not 
the treatment tailored to the patient— 
which on the face of it, is an absurdity. 

Under the legislation recommended by 
the Finance Committee, the health care 
services would include: inpatient hospi- 
tal services, skilled nursing home Care, 
physician services, outpatient hospital 
services, home health care, private duty 
nursing care, physical therapy and re- 
lated services, dentures and other dental 
care, laboratory tests and X-rays, pre- 
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scribed drugs, eyeglasses, and sundry di- 
agnostic screening and preventive serv- 
ices. 

On the other hand, what medical care 
is provided for in the proposed plans 
that would be financed through a com- 
pulsory payroll tax? All of them offer 
only limited health care. None would 
provide for all the medical needs of an 
aged person. 

One of the amendments rejected by 
the Senate Finance Committee would 
provide only for hospitalization, nurs- 
ing home care and visiting nursing serv- 
ices: But there is no provision for drugs, 
a doctor’s services, X-rays, and the 
other treatments and care required for 
various illnesses. And the patient would 
be required to pay $75 or $150 of the 
hospital costs. 

Another of the proposed social secu- 
rity-approach amendments defeated in 
the Finance Committee would provide 
for 90 days of hospitalization a year, 180 
days of nursing home care, 240 days of 
home health services, diagnostic outpa- 
tient services and “very expensive 
drugs.” True, this is somewhat closer 
to well-rounded medical care. But when 
would it be available to our older citi- 
zens? None of it before the latter part 
of next year, and some of it not until 
1963. 

A third amendment calling for an in- 
crease in taxes on the pay of the Na- 
tion’s workers, and also voted down by 
the Finance Committee, added surgical 
services—which, incidentally, I under- 
stand, is not a major medical problem 
of elderly persons. But various benefits 
under this plan also would not be avail- 
able until later dates extending from 
the latter part of next year to 1963. 

All of these plans calling for an in- 
crease in the payroll tax have two fac- 
tors in common: First, medical care 
would be limited; second, even this limit- 
ed care would not be available until late 
next year or even later. If it were not 
such a serious matter, I would suggest 
that these compulsory Government 
health insurance plans attempt, in ef- 
fect, to tell our older citizens how sick 
they can afford to get and when they can 
afford to become ill. 

The Senate Finance Committee acted 
wisely in rejecting all three of these 
proposed amendments, I believe. And I 
urge the Senate to abide by the commit- 
tee’s considered judgment and vote down 
the one that is being offered again in a 
modified form on the floor. 

Let us not forget what we want to do 
is to provide medical care for our elderly 
citizens who really need help. The way 
to provide it, is to vote for H.R. 12580 as 
reported by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, the Senator from South Da- 
kota has been listening to the arugment 
today with a great deal of interest. He 
has read the debate and the speeches 
he has not been able to hear. He has 
come to the conclusion that the bill as 
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reported by the committee is as far as 
we ought to go at this time. 

Mr. President, it seems to me it is a 
pretty broad and big step even to support 
the committee bill, which proposes for 
the first time to have the Federal Gov- 
ernment accept responsibility for for- 
mulating and paying for the major part 
of the program of medical care for those 
citizens over 65 who are in need. To go 
further would throw a very great bur- 
den upon the Treasury. If we accepted 
a modified pay-as-you-go plan, as pro- 
posed by the Anderson-Kennedy amend- 
ment, it seems to me it would set up a 
discriminatory system which would work 
unequally with regard to various people, 
as the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] so ably pointed out. 

As I understand it, the committee bill 
will cost the Federal Treasury $212 mil- 
lion and will cost the States an addi- 
tional $71 million. The Javits amend- 
ment would have added $450 million to 
the Federal cost and would have added 
about $500 million to the cost of the 
States. 

Mr. President, there are many de- 
mands upon the treasuries of the States 
and of the Federal Government today. 
It seems to me that the committee bill 
is as far as we ought to go. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Kansas has 
expired. 

Mr.CARLSON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If the 
other programs were entirely self financ- 
ing and not discriminatory in nature, I 
should still desire to consider the ques- 
tion of whether we ought to have a com- 
pulsory medical program. Ido not think 
we ought to go that far that fast at this 
time. Therefore, I shall vote against the 
Anderson-Kennedy amendment, as I 
voted against the Javits amendment. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from South Dakota has had 
many years of legislative experience. He 
has demonstrated again his usual sound 
judgment in arriving at a decision on the 
matter pending before the Senate. 

Mr. President, on August 4, 1960, Dr. 
George Baehr, one of America’s distin- 
guished physicians—and one of Ameri- 
ca’s most outspoken exponents of a large 
role for the Government in medicine— 
pointed out why he thinks it is important 
to enact legislation which will put the 
Social Security Administration squarely 
in the business of paying hospital and 
nursing home bills for our senior citizens. 
In his letter of August 4 to the distin- 
guished junior Senator from New Mex- 
ico, Dr. Baehr opposed the suggestion of 
Mr. James E. “Jeb” Stuart, president of 
the Blue Cross Association, that the Gov- 
ernment would do well to permit Blue 
Cross to act as an agent for the Govern- 
ment in carrying out the provisions of 
the Anderson-Kennedy proposal to pro- 
vide hospital benefits for OASDI benefi- 
ciaries. In his letter, Dr. Baehr said: 

In a letter dated August 2, 1960, Mr. James 
E. Stuart, president of the Blue Cross Asso- 
ciation, urged you to modify your proposed 
amendment to H.R. 12580 so as to permit 
the Secretary of the Department of Health, 
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Education, and Welfare to employ private 
nonprofit organizations to pay hospitals for 
services rendered to beneficiaries under this 
act. 
I write in opposition to this suggestion— 
unless all of the Blue Cross plans through- 
out the country and their present sponsor- 
ing agency—the Blue Cross Association— 
were to be united into a homogeneous, na- 
tionwide, nonprofit organization established 
under Federal charter comparable to that of 
the American Red Cross. 

The following are my reasons for opposing 
the recommendations of the Blue Cross As- 
sociation: 

1. Multiplicity of local Blue Cross plans 
which differ greatly from one another in 
operating costs, premium rates, and scope of 
benefit coverage. F 

2. Lack of control of the Blue Cross Asso- 
ciation over the independent local Blue 
Cross plans. 

3. Absence of control by Blue Cross plans 
over rising hospital costs. 

4. Inability of Blue Cross plans to curb 
unnecessary utilization of hospital facilities 
and other hospital abuses. 

5. Absence of any power of Blue Cross to 
regulate hospital standards and quality of 
hospital care. 

Under the above circumstances, Blue Cross 
or any other private insurance company 
would only serve as an unnecessary middle- 
man to receive and pay hospital bills for 
OASI and then submit claims to the Secre- 
tary of the Department of HEW for reim- 
bursement. This would tend to increase ad- 
ministrative costs without compensating 
advantages. The middleman, acting as & 
fiduciary agent for the Government, would 
feel no obligation to exercise any restraint 
upon the claimant hospitals whose lay and 
medical representatives comprise the ma- 
jority of the board of directors of the Blue 
Cross plans. 

It is my opinion that the Government 
agency which pays bills on behalf of its 
beneficiaries directly is better able to en- 
force hospital standards and curb hospital 
abuses. 


Mr. President, I yield myself 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Dr. 
Baehr has made is quite clear that he 
and his friends favor having a Govern- 
ment agency—the Social Security Ad- 
ministration—control the operation of 
hospitals and other health-care facili- 
ties. He favors Federal control of the 
costs of health services. He wants Fed- 
eral standards for controlling the qual- 
ity of medical care. In short, Dr. Baehr 
has tipped the hand of those who want 
Government control of medical care. 

Mr. President, Dr. Baehr’s letter of 
August 4 presents clear-cut evidence 
that the supporters of the Anderson 
amendment have concluded that they 
must put the facts on the table. They 
apparently are convinced that private 
effort and State effort—and a combina- 
tion of Federal, State, and private ef- 
fort—cannot succeed. They seem to be- 
lieve that the Federal Government can- 
not depend on private organizations— 
even as contractors—to serve the public. 
What they believe—and, Mr. President, 
I admire Dr. Baehr for saying so—is that 
the Social Security Administration is our 
only hope for controlling the spiralling 
increases in the costs of medical care. 
This, I submit, is the philosophy of those 
who want State medicine and are will- 
ing to take any route to it. 
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Mr. President, I wish to address an 
inquiry to the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr]. I wonder 
if I may have the Senator’s attention. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Kansas has 
expired. Does the Senator yield addi- 
tional time? 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

On page 205 of H.R. 12580, subpara- 
graph (b) lines 6 to 11, inclusive reads: 

(b) For purposes of this title, the term 
“medical assistance for the aged” means pay- 
ment of part or all of the cost of the follow- 
ing care and services for individuals sixty- 
five years of age or older who are not recipi- 
ents of old-age assistance but whose income 
and resources are insufficient to meet all of 
such cost 


Mr. KERR. Will the Senator please 
repeat the page and the line? 

Mr. CARLSON. At page 205 of H.R. 
12580, subparagraph (b), lines 6 to 11. 
I had concluded reading those lines. 

The following lines of that subpara- 
graph itemize the services which are 
available to those who are eligible for 
medical assistance, including dental 
services, 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] if 
it is not his understanding that the term 
“dental services” means services under 
the direction and supervision of a prac- 
ticing dentist? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator is entirely 
correct. Dental services would include 
things such as fillings, surgery, dentures 
and so forth. 

Mr. CARLSON. I thank the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr, President, I wonder if the Senator 
from New Mexico would care to yield 
time at this time. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 8 minutes to the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DoucLAs !. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized for 8 
minutes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Eisenhower-Kerr bill has many crucial 
weaknesses. One, of course, is the fact 
that many of the States may not accept 
the measure because of the added finan- 
cial burden it will cause them, and 
therefore the so-called medical assist- 
ance for the aged may not take effect in 
a number of States. It should be re- 
membered that many States are in bad 

_ financial straits and will not want to 
take on new and indeterminate burdens. 

Another crucial weakness is the fact 
that it will require the needy aged to 
subject themselves to a rigorous “means 
test” before they can get medical assist- 
ance. Like applicants for old-age assist- 
ance, the sick will have to apply at the 
local public welfare offices for relief. 
The social workers attached to those of- 
fices will then be required by State law 
in most States to give the sick old folks 
a very tough probing as to what are 
their own financial resources and what 
are their other expenditures. For Loui- 
siana and Oklahoma with their lax re- 
quirements are the exceptions and not 
the rule. 
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The welfare workers can deny medical 
assistance or can reduce medical assist- 
ance if they feel that the aged person 
spends too much on his clothing, on his 
rent, on his food, or his amusements or 
anything else, so that in effect, under 
the power of supervision, the entire 
budget of the applicant hitherto not a 
recipient of Federal relief will be gone 
over, scrutinized, and in part controlled. 
The amount of property which the ap- 
plicant has will be checked and, aside 
from his home, most of it will have to be 
liquidated before relief can be given. 
Then if the aged sick have children, 
which I suppose most of them do have, 
these, too, will be subjected to a thor- 
ough going over to see how much they 
can contribute and how much they 
should contribute. The most intimate 
details of personal and family life will 
be probed by outsiders and subjected to 
a somewhat ruthless and impersonal 
judgment. 

Mr. President, this is probably neces- 
sary in a relief program in order to pre- 
vent a few “deadbeats” from taking ad- 
vantage of the taxpayers. 

I shall not criticize that method as ap- 
plied to relief recipients. But the point 
I want to make is that self-respecting 
Americans ought not to be compelled to 
subject themselves to such humiliation. 

The majority of the aged will not, how- 
ever, so subject themselves and the pro- 
gram will therefore fail to reach those 
who need it most. Those who do will in- 
evitably lose some of their precious in- 
dependence and self-respect and the pro- 
gram will make them more and more 
wards of the State. Political pressures 
can also ultimately be brought upon 
them. It is indeed extraordinary to find 
that our Republican friends who talk so 
much about these qualities of independ- 
ence and who profess their abhorrence at 
making men and women dependent on 
the State should gleefully adopt this pro- 
posal in preference to self-respecting in- 
surance which would give definite rights 
to hospital and nursing care without the 
older citizen being compelled to get down 
on his knees and beg for aid from welfare 
workers. For these, with the best inten- 
tions in the world—and I wish to credit 
them with fine intentions—will in turn 
be largely controlled by the political 
forces behind them. 

Under the social security system, we 
have adopted unemployment compensa- 
tion, retirement benefits and benefits for 
survivors, dependents and the disabled 
as the best method of making people 
less dependent upon public and private 
charity which even at its best, is humili- 
ating, inadequate and uncertain. Why 
should we force the aged sick to seek 
these relief handouts and to take almost 
the equivalent of a pauper’s oath? 
Should not our first line of defense be to 
provide nursing and hospital care as a 
matter of right, as a matter of entitle- 
ment, without requiring the sick to more 
or less grovel in order to get help. In- 
surance is the only way to do this and the 
Anderson-Kennedy amendment of which 
I have the honor to be a cosponsor does 
just that. People as a whole contribute 
minute amounts individually to build up 
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funds from which the great losses which 
fall upon a minority are met. This is 
the whole principle of insurance. In 
addition men and women in their 
younger and more thoughtless years will 
lay up reserves to meet the risks and 
burdens of the winter which comes to 
most of them. 

It is too late for people to wait until 
they reach the age of 65 to make provi- 
sion against the heavy medical costs 
which fall upon them, because at that 
time their income goes down and their 
medical costs go up. If they lose their 
jobs, it is almost impossible to find oth- 
ers. We know, for example, that 60 per- 
cent of the 16 million aged have a cash 
income of less than $20 a week, and that 
approximately three-quarters have cash 
incomes of less than $30 a week. At the 
time their incomes are decreasing, their 
sickness costs are rising to from two to 
three times the average. We must there- 
fore have an accumulation of contribu- 
tions from a broader group and from 
people in their younger years to help 
meet these costs which will come upon 
those in the later years. 

And to the Republican cry that this is 
compulsory, may I point out that they 
would institute a worse form of compul- 
sion, namely, they would compel self- 
respecting men and women to go to re- 
lief offices for help and lose much of their 
independence in the process. 

It should also be understood that there 
is no fixing of doctors’ fees under the 
Anderson amendment, which deals only 
with nursing and hospital care and diag- 
nosis, but there is such a fixing under the 
Eisenhower-Kerr proposal. For if the 
doctors think they can get by without 
the States fixing the fees they are to re- 
ceive either directly or indirectly under 
medical assistance they are sadly mis- 
taken. For the States will have to ap- 
prove the schedule of medical charges for 
medical assistance just as they now do 
for medical care under old-age assist- 
ance. To head off self-respecting pay- 
ment of hospital and nursing care the 
AMA is therefore willing to have doctors 
fees regulated by the State. This is 
jumping with a vengence from a non- 
existent frying pan into the fire. 

Another paradox is that we have con- 
stantly heard complaints from our Re- 
publican friends across the aisle that the 
budget is in very serious condition, that 
we cannot afford money to increase 
teachers’ salaries, that we cannot afford 
money for housing, and that we cannot 
afford money for various welfare pur- 
poses. But now they propose to increase 
the burden upon the Federal Treasury 
by having the taxpayers meet these pro- 
posed costs instead of having them met 
by the time-honored principle of social 
security. So I believe our Republican 
friends have put themselves into a per- 
fectly irresponsible position. I hope that 
very few on our side of the aisle will join 
them. 

Finally, I ask unanimous consent that 
the minority views of the Senate Finance 
Committee as contained on pages 274 
to 301 of the report be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks, 
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There being no objection, the minor- 
ity views were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Minority VIEWS ON HEALTH BENEFITS FOR 
THE AGED 


Years of systematic study, intensive anal- 
ysis, and debate have been devoted to the 
problem of financing the costs of medical 
care for the aged. Dozens of volumes of re- 
search reports, of hearings, of recommenda- 
tions have laid a factual foundation for the 
following conclusions: 

1. The aged have high potential and actual 
disability and heavy costs of medical care. 

2. The aged—especially the retired—have 
markedly reduced incomes and limited liquid 
assets which are not replenishable. 

8. Private insurance policies cannot meet 
their needs either in terms of costs or bene- 
fits. 

4, The aged should not be required to un- 
dergo the humiliation of meeting medical 
costs through the charity approach. 

5. The aged and the aging prefer to obtain 
medical benefits through an insurance sys- 
tem to which they themselves contribute 
and receive benefits as a matter of right. 

6. The system of OASDI now covers 9 out 

of 10 working Americans; it has been tested 
by experience; it is the efficient, effective 
method, and should be extended to include 
the financing of the basic medical needs of 
the aged. 
After all of this study and concentrated 
attention and in the face of increasing de- 
mand not only by America’s senior citizens, 
but by their children as well, we are deeply 
perturbed and disappointed that the major- 
ity of the Senate Finance Committee re- 
jected the sound, dignified way of meeting 
the cost of medical care for the aged. Have 
the American people labored so long only 
to receive so puny a mouse? We can only 
raise the question: Is this the way this major 
issue ends, “not with a bang, but a whim- 
per?” 

THE BASIC ISSUE BEFORE THE CONGRESS 


The problems of the aged today are not 
the same as they were at the turn of the 
century. Today there are 16 million persons 
aged 65 and over; 10 million of them 70 or 
older. Life expectancy is rising. The aged 
population has increased, and will continue 
to increase, at a rate greater than any other 
age segment of our total society. 

The “problems” of the aged in the second 
half of the 20th century are not an old and 
familiar story. New trends are emerging 
which call for a recognition by the people 
of the United States of the need for pro- 
grams and policies appropriate to these 
trends. In 1960, men and women in their 
60’s—retired or about to retire—are faced 
with the potential or actual burden of sup- 
porting parents or other relatives aged 80 and 
over. 

For every 100 Americans aged 60 to 64, 
there are 34 aged 80 and over—most of 
them women. By 1980, the latter age group 
will rise to 44 for every 100 aged 60-65—by 
the year 2000, 67. 

The committee’s bill does not reflect the 
implications of these and related trends. 

As for the specific issue now under consid- 
eration, the question of financing adequate 
medical care, we all concur in the statement 
by Senator Gorr, made on August 16 on the 
floor of the Senate: 

“I believe there are still old people in 
America, and I hope that when my children 
are old there will still be old people in 
America who have sufficient pride that they 
will not humble themselves by seeking pub- 
lic alms. The committee bill follows the 
public-charity approach. The bill provides 
for public charity. It gives no old person 
an entitlement, a right. Ours is a proud 
people. It erodes the pride of our people to 
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place them in the ignominious position of 
having to take their hat in hand and go to 
a welfare agent and plead their poverty be- 
fore receiving aid of which they are in need. 

“One would gather, from several remarks 
made on the floor of the Senate this after- 
noon, that this country made a great mis- 
take when it enacted the social security pro- 
gram. It was with considerable surprise that 
I heard in the Senate, 1 day after the 25th 
anniversary of this, the greatest step in so- 
cial security that mankind ever made, that 
it was wrong to have a program of compul- 
sory insurance.” 

Furthermore, the record of the past few 
decades is clear that medical care provided 
on a charity basis is of a low quality and 
worse, typically on the basis of a philosophy 
of medicine that rejects a preventive medi- 
cine approach. 

The time has come when action must be 
taken by the Congress to meet the health 
needs of the aged on a dignified insurance 
basis. This action can be effective only if 
the long-established and successful social 
insurance system is made the basis for fi- 
nancing medical care for our senior citizens. 
The plan that would be provided by the bill 
approved by the other members of the com- 
mittee is certainly not the answer. 

No plan that is based on a humiliating and 
degrading means test can satisfactorily meet 
the problem of the health needs of the aged. 
It is unthinkable to subject older workers 
and their families to a pauper’s oath in order 
that they can get the medical care they need, 
We are surprised that after the 25 years of 
successful operation of the social security 
system there are those who would still have 
us rely on poor relief and public assistance 
methods as the sole governmental approach 
to meeting a major economic hazard of uni- 
versal occurrence. 

The 70 million workers covered under so- 
cial security should be given the opportunity 
to contribute now, while working, toward 
paid-up medical-care protection in old age 
for themselves, their wives, and widows, so 
that the greatest threat to the economic 
security of the retired aged would be met on 
a planned and orderly basis—without being 
a drain on the general revenues of Federal, 
State, and local governments and in a way 
that supports the rights, dignity and freedom 
of the individual citizen. 

It is not true, as implied by some, that 
only a small proportion of wage earners and 
salaried persons would contribute to such a 
program. All—we repeat, all—70 million 
would be participating, up to the first $4,800 
of their wages and salaries. Thus, for a 
maximum of $1 a month, they would be pre- 
paying for their health protection in old age. 

When asked the question in proper terms, 
the majority of all Americans prefer this 
logical and practical solution. 

We do not oppose the changes in the bill 
which improve the program of old-age assist- 
ance under title I of the Social Securlty Act. 
But we believe the committee, in addition to 
these improvements they would accept for 
these groups, should have recommended a 
new program of health benefits for the aged 
through the old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance system. 

The problem of insecurity arising from 
the high cost of medical care during the 
years of retirement is not primarily the 
problem of the very poor or the medically 
indigent. The objective should be to re- 
move for all the aged (and their adult 
children) the haunting fear that an expen- 
sive illness will wipe out a lifetime ac- 
cumulation of savings, threaten the owner- 
ship of a home, or make a person, after a 
lifetime of independence, submit to the 
humiliation of a test of need. 

Our goal is, so far as possible, to prevent 
dependency rather than to deal with it at 
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the expense of the general taxpayer after it 
has occurred. By contributing additional 
small amounts from their earnings to the 
nearly universal social security system, work- 
ers could gain insurance protection against 
medical care costs in retirement and their 
possible future dependency could be pre- 
vented. Since about 95 percent of the 
American labor force, including farmers and 
self-employed, will get retirement benefits 
under the self-financed contributory social 
security program, and since the wives and 
widows of workers are also covered, the ad- 
dition of this type of protection to social 
security would mean that in the future 
almost all elderly people would be protected. 
The need for protection against the costs 
of medical care is not restricted to those 
aged persons who are destitute or who have 
practically no resources. But under the 
plan approved by the committee many per- 
sons in need of medical protection would be 
denied such protection because (a) States 
would not be able to finance their medical 
needs, or (b) the standard for eligibility 
as determined by each of the 50 separate 
States would make them ineligible. In con- 
trast, the social insurance approach has the 
distinct advantage of providing medical care 
insurance to almost all the aged. No other 
plan can offer this important advantage. 

We wish to remind the Senate of the pub- 
lic position taken on June 29, 1960, by 30 
Governors whose States represent more than 
two-thirds of our national population. In 
their resolution, they cited the inadequacy 
of the Federal-State matching formula as a 
basic solution to the need for 
health insurance for the aged, and instead 
urged the Congress to adopt the social in- 
surance approach. 

The Senate should give full weight to the 
views of these Governors as to the financial 
resources of their States which are available 
for the purpose of meeting this problem. 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION APPROVED BY GOVERNORS’ 
CONFERENCE, JUNE 29, 1960,,ON THE SUBJECT 
“PROBLEMS OF THE AGING” 


“Whereas the Governors’ conference for 
many years has been acutely aware of the 
growing number and complexity of problems 
faced by our increasing population of senior 
citizens, including health and medical care, 
employment and income maintenance, pro- 
vision of suitable housing, and enrichment 
of leisure time activities; and 

“Whereas the most pressing of these prob- 
lems is the financing of adequate health and 
medical care: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the 52d annual meeting of 
the Governors’ conference, That Congress be 
urged to enact legislation providing for a 
health insurance plan for persons 65 years 
of age and over to be financed principally 
through the contributory plan and frame- 
work of the Old-Age Survivors and Disability 
Insurance System; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the States support and 
participate actively in the forthcoming 
White House Conference on Aging to the end 
that public and private agencies be stimu- 
lated and encouraged to develop approaches 
to all the problems of the aging. 

“Voted for (30): Patterson, Alabama; 
Egan, Alaska; Fannin, Arizona; Faubus, Ar- 


kansas; Brown, California; McNichols, Colo- 


rado; Ribicoff, Connecticut; Collins, Florida; 
Docking, Kansas; Combs, Kentucky; Reed, 
Maine; Furcolo, Massachusetts; Williams, 
Michigan; Freeman, Minnesota; Blair, Mis-_ 
souri; Aronson, Montana; Brooks, Nebraska; 
Sawyer, Nevada; Meyner, New Jersey; Bur- 
roughs, New Mexico; Rockefeller, New York; 
Di Salle, Ohio; Edmondson, Oklahoma; Del 
Sesto, Rhode Island; Herseth, South Dakota; 
Ellington, Tennessee; Daniel, Texas; Stafford, 
Vermont; Rosellini, Washington; Nelson, 
Wisconsin. 
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“Voted against (13): Boggs, Delaware; 
Vandiver, Georgia; Smylie, Idaho; Stratton, 
Illinois; Handley, Indiana; Powell, New 
Hampshire; Hodges, North Carolina; Hol- 
lings, South Carolina; Clyde, Utah; Almond, 
Virginia; Underwood, West Virginia; Cole- 
man, American Samoa; Merwin, Virgin Is- 
lands. 

“Absent or not voting (11): Quinn, Ha- 
wail; Loveless, Iowa; Davis, Louisiana; Tawes, 
Maryland; Barnett, Mississippi; Davis, North 
Dakota; Hatfield, Oregon; Lawrence, Penn- 
sylvania; Hickey, Wyoming; Boss (acting 
Governor), Guam; Mufioz-Marin, Puerto 
Rico. 

“We the undersigned attending the 52d 
Annual Governors’ Conference urge that you 
and your committee amend H.R. 12580 to 
provide health benefits under the provisions 
of the old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance system. Such a program would en- 
able the citizens of our country to contribute 
small amounts during their working lives 
and have as a matter of right a paid-up 
health insurance policy to protect them dur- 
ing retirement years when their medical 
needs are likely to be greatest and income 
lowest. 

“Governors signing: James T. Blair, Jr., 
Governor of Missouri; Edmund G. Brown, 
Governor of California; LeRoy Collins, Gov- 
ernor of Florida; Bert Combs, Governor of 
Kentucky; Michael V. DiSalle, Governor of 
Ohio; George Docking, Governor of Kansas; 
William A. Egan, Governor of Alaska; Orval 
E. Faubus, Governor of Arkansas; Orville L. 
Freeman, Governor of Minnesota; Foster 
Furcolo, Governor of Massachusetts; Ralph 
Herseth, Governor of South Dakota; Luther 
H. Hodges, Governor of North Carolina; 
Herschel C. Loveless, Governor of Iowa; Steve 
MeNichols, Governor of Colorado; Robert B. 
Meyner, Governor of New Jersey; Gaylord A, 
Nelson, Governor of Wisconsin; Abraham A. 
Ribicoff, Governor of Connecticut; Albert D. 
Rosellini, Governor of Washington; Grant 
Sawyer, Governor of Nevada; G. Mennen 
Williams, Governor of Michigan; John Bur- 
roughs, Governor of New Mexico; Buford 
Ellington, Governor of Tennessee; and John 
Patterson, Governor of Alabama.” 


THE SOCIAL INSURANCE APPROACH IS A PROVEN 
ONE 


Contributory social insurance has been 
applied with great success to the need for 
income maintenance in retirement, for sur- 
vivors after the death of the chief bread- 
winner in the family, and for the family 
after the disability of the worker. The gen- 
eral taxpayer has been saved billions of 
dollars a year, and the self-respect and in- 
dependence of American workers have been 
greatly strengthened by this approach to 
the problem of security planning. 

There is every reason to take the same 
approach with regard to the expenses of 
medical care after retirement. The cash 
benefit alone is not enough to provide se- 
curity. The monthly amounts paid under 
social security are quite inadequate (the 
average worker’s benefit is now $73 a 
month) and most retired people have barely 
enough to meet everyday living expenses. 
The cash benefit, designed to meet every- 
day living expenses, needs to be coupled 
with protection against the unforeseeable 
costs of illness. The retirement plan can- 
not give security if retired persons have no 
protection against the cost of medical care 
and have to face the costs currently at a 
time when their incomes are greatly re- 
duced and the incidence and cost of illness 
greatly increased. 

The social insurance approach would as- 
sure that benefits would definitely be avail- 
able, that the individual could count on 
his eligibility for them, and that these 
benefits would be supported by adequate, 
advance financing. 
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Insofar as individuals have the resources 
to purchase private insurance, they would 
then be able to build such individual pro- 
tection around the basic social insurance 
program. Contrary to fears that have been 
expressed, the development of social insur- 
ance has not interfered with the growth of 
commercial insurance; a tremendous growth 
of private protection has accompanied the 
development of the old-age, survivor, and 
disability insurance system. We anticipate 
a similar result if medical care benefits are 
added to the OASDI program. 


FREEDOM OF CHOICE WOULD BE PRESERVED 


The tax that would support medical bene- 
fits under the social insurance plan would 
be compulsory, of course, as are all taxes, 
including existing social security taxes. Any 
program financed, in whole or in part, by 
Government will require tax revenues. 

Under any amendment, individuals would 
continue to exercise whatever choice they 
now have in regard to the persons or insti- 
tutions from whom they obtain care. Our 
amendment would in no way impair the 
freedom of physicians to practice as they 
choose. Nor would it affect their responsi- 
bility for recommending and certifying the 
type of care necessary, whether in a hospital, 
a skilled nursing home, or the patient’s own 
home. On both physicians and hospitals 
would continue to rest responsibility for de- 
veloping improved methods of caring for 
aged persons, utilizing less expensive forms 
of care when they would prove constructive, 
and speeding rehabilitation so as to ayoid 
permanent invalidism. 

PUBLIC ASSISTANCE IS NOT THE PROPER ANSWER 

Only the social security system can pro- 
vide medical care insurance for the aged 
in a satisfactory manner. If medical care 
costs are not met by social insurance, in- 
creasingly they will have to be met through 
the less satisfactory method of relief. Al- 
most $400 million a year is now being spent 
by Federal, State, and local governments for 
medical care under the old-age assistance 
program; the committee bill would increase 
this to close to about a billion dollars, and 
this would be just the beginning. In the 
absence of social insurance protection the 
present drain on general revenues will more 
than double in the next several years. A 
total of $2 billion to $2.5 billion in Federal 
and State funds would be required to meet 
the total need. 

We wonder if the majority has adequately 
considered this particular implication of an 
aging population: The category of “medical 
indigents,” if not buttressed by a social in- 
surance program for health care for the 
aged, will continue to mount at a rapid pace 
and will constitute—as it already does in 
many communities—the major portion of 
State and local relief programs. 

Although we support improvements in 
medical care assistance under title I, we 
believe that the method of assistance is 
greatly inferior to social insurance and that 
the need for such assistance should be re- 
duced as much as possible, instead of being 
increased. It is necessary to recognize the 
inadequacies of any approach based on an 
income or means test, using 50 separate and 
different State laws, and financing the cost 
out of general revenues, with a large part 
of the burden placed upon the States, which 
are already burdened with heavy costs for 
education and other public services. 

The committee bill will result in a large 
burden remaining on the States and on the 
State welfare programs for the care of the 
aged 


An official study by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare of the esti- 
mated increased amount needed for medical 
care for old-age assistance recipients in 1958, 
showed that this was about $268 million. 
(Source: “Report of the Advisory Council on 
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Public Assistance,” S. Doc. 93, 86th Cong., 
2d sess., Mar. 28, 1960, p. 69.) Since the 
majority recommendation makes available 
only $140 million additional under their pro- 
posal, their plan will still result in a short- 
age of about $128 million in necessary funds. 
Moreover, there is also an additional short- 
age of between $774 million to $786 million 
in funds to bring the money payments for 
old-age assistance recipients up to a decent 
minimum level. Together, these shortages 
amount to over $900 million annually. 
These estimates are only for aged persons 
presently on the old-age assistance rolls; 
they do not include the medically needy. 

The provisions approved by the committee 
would not prevent or even significally reduce 
insecurity. On the other hand, if protection 
against medical care costs were provided 
under the OASI system, eligibility for such 
benefits would go along with eligibility for 
monthly cash benefits under the system, and 
each person would know where he stands. 
Thus, the distress and anxiety caused by 
periods of illness would not be aggravated by 
uncertainty about eligibility as it would be 
under a public assistance type of program. 

The public assistance approach is much 
more expensive to administer than is social 
insurance. Each application for medica] as- 
sistance would have to be checked in rela- 
tion to the income, resources, and living re- 
quirements of the individual. This would 
throw a tremendous additional load on the 
State and local welfare agencies who would 
administer the new program along with 
their existing relief programs. The task of 
checking on income, resources, and living 
requirements would be especially difficult in 
the case of the large number of persons who 
move from State to State. 

The present wording of title I of the So- 
cial Security Act permits the States to set 
their own standards of need. It is their own 
decision which has made them severe and 
restrictive as to assistance levels. The rec- 
ommended increase in Federal matching 
grants will make it easier for some States to 
expand their aid to public assistance re- 
cipients. But experience indicates that in 
many States those who want to liberalize 
public assistance programs have great diffi- 
culty in securing liberalizing amendments 
and necessary State appropriations. 

The provisions of the pending bill, al- 
though putting a big additional burden on 
general revenues, will in our opinion satis- 
factorily resolve the problem. Few States 
are in a position to raise the large amounts 
of money necessary to meet their share of 
the costs under the matching formula set 
up in the proposal. 

An analysis of the present provisions for 
providing payments to the suppliers of med- 
ical care under State old-age assistance plans 
shows that— 

1. There are only 16 States which pay for 
all essential medical items. 

2. Eight States make no direct payments 
for medical services for needy aged persons. 

3. Most other States have limited medical 
care programs, 

Table 1 presents the list of States showing 
the extent to which they do or do not pro- 
vide direct payments for medical services to 
needy aged persons. Table A summarizes 
the provisions of the State plans for medi- 
cal care for the needy aged. Table B pre- 
sents the State expenditures for direct pay- 
ments for medical care for old-age as- 
sistance. These tables indicate the grossly 
inadequate situation as far as the States are 
concerned. 


SUMMARY OF PROVISIONS OF OUR PROPOSED 
AMENDMENT 


The amendment we will support on the 
floor of the Senate adds hospital and re- 
lated health benefits to old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance for persons aged 68 
or more. The provisions are directed to 
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keeping within a long-range level-premium 
cost of 0.5 percent of payrolls, and contribu- 
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can people would thus be enabled to con- 
tribute during their working years for health 
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specified), Iowa (practitioner and drugs), 
Montana (practitioner and drugs). 


tions are increased sufficiently to meet esti- protection in their old age. 3 2 but ape e — (ade 
mated costs. M e tsion state m care through direct paymen s 
Social insurance is utilized as the first hne 04.40 care Prove! . Arkansas, Californiat Colorado, Louisiana, 


of defense, in accordance with a quarter 
century of congressional practice. No means 
or income test would be required, nor any 
contributions after retirement, so that the 
dignity and the meager incomes of the aged 
would be protected. The burden on public 
assistance and general funds of the States 
would be diminished, and they would be 
able to provide more generous aid as the last 
resort of those for whom social insurance is 
unavailable or insufficient. 

All financing would be through contribu- 
tions during years of employment on earn- 
ings up to $4,800 a year, equal to one-quarter 
of 1 percent each by employers and employees 
and three-eighths of 1 percent by the self- 
employed. The great majority of the Ameri- 


No direct payments made for medical 
care (8): Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Dela- 
ware, Georgia, Kentucky (to be changed Jan. 
1, 1960), South Dakota, Texas. 

Direct payments for hospital care only 
(3): Missouri, North Carolina, Tennessee. 

Direct payments for nursing-home care 
only (2): Idaho, Vermont. (New Jersey also 
makes vendor payments for nursing home 
care.) 

Direct payments for hospital care and 
nursing-home care only (4): Maine, Ne- 
braska, South Carolina, Virginia. 

Direct payments for other items—no more 
than 2 (4): Florida (hospital care and 
drugs), Hawail (hospital care and other, not 


Michigan, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico,* 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Utah, West Vir- 
ginia,? Wyoming. 

Direct or money payments for all essential 
items (16): Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
Washington, Wisconsin. 


Hospital care provided through public 
hospitals. 

Scope of services defined broadly, but 
quantity very low. 


Source: Bureau of Public Assistance, So- 
cial Security Administration, June 1960, 


TABLE A—Summary information on medical care available to old-age assistance recipients through federally aided public assistance vendor 
payments, and other resources (based on information supplied by Bureau of Public Assistance, June 1960) 


Vendor payments 
Vendor 
pay Other resources for medical care available to old-age 
ment Hospitalization assistance (OAA) recipients 
ag Practitioner | (including controls Drugs Nursing home 
or limitations on care 
hospital days) 
NG No eee S A A Maximum OAA money 8 of $75 may be 5 
—.— to tesco for nursing home care. Recipient in hospital 
itinues to receive money pa, — a State has pro- 
pram of hospitalization for mi digent, admin- 
by State health department. 

Alaska . No 8 N N aed eee EN No Maximum OAA m. payment of $100 available for 

home care. For nonnatives, State program of 

— © is used to meet medical needs, includ- 

an papitata and nursing-convalescent home care 

in the money payment to the recipient. For 

9 — Bureau of Indian Affairs is a resource for medical 
care including hospitalization. 

Arizona No. N ee eee N — AI HH N Nursing home care provided through money payment up 

to maximum of $80 for OAA recipients, Recipients in 
TVT 
zation an care are coun) 2 
For reservation Indians, Indian Health Service is a 
resource. 

Tes 8 As recommen: No 2.......--| $90 oe aa N 
by physician plus $5 in 
for all acute ill- money payment 
nesses and in- for personal 
juries. General n 
rule: 30 days a 
year; extension 

ble. 
Tes pg” eee — . SSP a N Nursing home care provided through money payment 
ments ſor AA 115 or $95 maximum (depending on recipient’s — 
recipients in voren available in all locations from county 
ublic medical hospitals, 
stitutions 

after 1st 60 

days). 

Years. ce e All recommended | Less Money payment Ves 
by physician, — plus 
except for pur- vendor pay- 
pose of diag- ment based on 
nosis cy patient’s needs. 

e 
30 days; exten- 
on possible. 

pe TAN, 8 All recommended | xves D p ENE PN Nursing home care provided through money payment to 
by 1 recipient. Pay . deficit up to approved rate. 
definitive medi- Maximum rate: $212.33. 
cal treatment, 

No limitation 
on number of 
ys. 
8 N aandar N ˖ aes eel No. A . ursing home 5 8 provided through money payment. 
3 5 may be sup L up fo approved 
rate. opit tion for inch aut persons reported 
provided by county governments, 

District of Oo- | Les N All tial surgi- | No #_...-...| No N Nursing home care provided through money t to 
cal and medical $100 maxim plus $10 for personal needs. Pe ariii 
care and treat- able through District of Columbia Public Health, 
ment. No limi- 
tation on num- 
ber of days 


1 ag ophthaline only x Bar sid is authorized by remedial eye services section for co- $ Vendor payments may be made for grap „ appliances, dental services, and optical 


operan wuppies recommended by physician, hos or clinic when such are not available 
. by vendor payment when dispensed by hospital for continu- wi t cost to the agency through other yates Ba 

ati of Bes gi after discharge of a patient who has received inpatient care for the 

same condition, 


= — E 7 > z a 8 s 3 ° 4 N ~ or) 
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Tarere A—Summary information on medical care available to old-age assistance recipients through federally aided public assistance vendor 
payments, and other resources (based on information supplied by Bureau of Public Assistance, June 1960)——Continued 


Vendor payments 


Other resources for medical care available to old-age 
State Hospitalization ussistance (OA A) recipients 
Drugs Nursing home Other 
F tations on care 
i “hospital days) 
i — — — —— LM — —— ——ä—b — — — iÜ—s:1:— T —— — —— 2 
| Florida . Limited to acute | Leos IN een kasd No..........| Nursing home care provided through money payment to 
injuries and ill- $66 maximum, which may be supplemented from other 
ness. Maxi- sources up to rate determined for community. 
| SENDS en No ee No 1 No 1 | Nursing home care provided through money payment to 
$65 maximum, which may be supplemented from other 
sources up to maximum rate. ted hospitalization 
through board of commissioners. Hospital care for medi- 
cally indigent enacted in 1958, but not in operation. 
Ne N No W NS Hospitalization and gg medical care available through 
Government hospita! 
Tes. . No Wr. n 8 Nursing home care provided lad a payment. 
ysi oor cy and medical care pro bang ia rot 
1 care 8 7 — o paid physicians 
ig 3 — also drugs to limited extent. 
“a 
CF No. $150 maximum, No. 2555) ae srg oe furnished under annual contract with 
y plus money Ph e in some counties; . assistance 
f payment for ily for medical care, Public assistance recip- 
| personal n J — ina . medical institution can continue to receive 
i maximum assistance grant. 
2 be exceeded. 
N IMinois . . Yes.....| Tes 8 To meet need for | Ves 
Í care, not to ex- 
| ceed “going 
* rate” in com- 
munity. 
Indiana Les. . Les Ves. a Money payment Ves Scope of medical care determined by indiv vidual counties in 
or vendor, as line with content recommended by State agency. 
na determined by 
iy county. Rates 
2 negotiated in 
county. 
PW Wea mane r Nee 88 S Nursing home care provided through money payment to 
. meet rate for needed care; basic rate $80, plus amounts for 
additional care needed, Hospitalization available 
through general assistance and Towa University Hospital. 
— Nes. Tes. N N oe see Re AA Nursing home care provided through money payment to 
A by ph meet budgetary deficit of recipient up to the local rate, 
0 N day i Kant. No statewide rates or ranges. 
Kentucky. No. . No. | N A en da N FRR aame Mes provided through money payment u 
= * to $08 (lor tal needs). New legislation to start in 1961. 
* Coras i cyan of DMAIC caret eae amount, 
[Me Some counties make contributions to local hospitals for 
her care of needy. 
* Louistlana . Yes.....| Les N $110 maximum, | Les Practitioner services paid by vendor payment in pursing 
plus $17 money —.— cases only; in at circumstances, provided throug 
| payment for money payment. Hospitalization Galla through 
oe State hospital program. 
05 money 
pon in 
me not sub- 
ject to license. 
e. No. All recommended No $65 maximum Other medical care must be met by recipient from money 
ysician. may pay- payment. OAA maximum is $65. 
p men |- 
der by vendor 
Her 2 up to 
30 or $166, 
i — — .. E ̃ . a ee eee 
. ccs) O FOA All recommended | ves No ( » Nursing home care provided through money payment u 
f 1 5 ; to $115.50 for total care Maximums of (sich, $200, 50 
li (according to group into which county is 
1 total money payment for total needs of N 
ir 
G Massachusetts. Les. . Les recommended | Nes . $6.50 maximum a Ves 
l 
. Tes. . . Applicable |...-.dlo.....-....--- Applicable A Nursing home care provided through mone; 
* only if maximum; may be supplemented i from Lengo 
p with h with h $175). — — — —— e in mone ped — 
08- 0S- 80 are 
— OAA maximum $80. 7. 


ion, 
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Taste A.—Summary information on medical care available to old-age assistance recipients through federally aided public assistance vendor 
payments, and other resources (based on information supplied by Bureau of Public Assistance, June 1960)—Continued 


Vendor payments 
Vendor 
pay- Other resources for medical care available to old-age 
State ment Hospitalization assistance (OA A) recipients 
method | Practitioner Ne g controls Drugs Nursing home Other 
used tations on care 
“hospital days) 
Minnesota N AAN ö nas All recommended ves $60 by money 9 
oy physician. payment, plus 
aximum: 30 vendor up to 
days; extension $150, may be 
on recommen- ex 
dation of 
county medical 
advisory com- 
mittee. 
Mississippi 8 NS N eupadese N No N mente Nursing home care vided through mone; yment, $33 
* administrative e may supplemented fom 
local or private funds to $150 maximum. Some hos- 
pitalization oe through State subsidies. Some 
counties contribute 

Missouri NS cocoa For acute illness | No F N cens Nursing home care provided through money payment, 
and injury a me ig 1 sank ey bedfast and to 
when recom- disabled care by money — 
mended by Provisions beter . 

hysician. 
reno Mg 
ys per 
pital admission. 
Limited to reme- | Ves Noapte deuan . Nursing home care and all other medical care vided 

dial eye care, through money lg — $85 1 . “Me com- 
ponent” of nursing home care rete li hrough general as- 
sistance, Vendor payment method g to vention 
of blindness and restoration of 

Nebraska Ne 8 All recommended | No „| Meet budget: N Practitioner services and other medical services are in 
by physician. deficit up to fee money payment up to $70 maximum for OAA, 

neral rule: 31 ro negoti- 
days; extension ated in each 
possible. county. 
Nevada ves Nese. sists S NE fe Tens NS TERS Ore N Noag, home core vided through money payment, $130 
3 as #6 dor for personal needs. Hospi fon is 
bility of county commissioners. Mbepitaltsed ro- 
5 egg J continue to receive money payments to $75 
New Hampshire - Ves . All recommended | Ves o Nee. Seen Nursing home care provided through money payment, $150 
55 by physician, maximum; may 1 — in unusual circumstances, 
General rule; 14 
days; extension 
ble. 
New Jersey.. . Les NS | . e. $180 basic; #190, 8 All medical care except ameng i provided through 
meuding physi- money payment. No maximum. 
cian and pre- 
Cash payment 
r use. 

New Mexico ö ä All except elective. | Ves $55 maximum on | Ves 

8 — ay- 
ys re- ment, plus 
suthorization vendor to $150. 

req 1 

New York.......-| Ves. All recommended | Ves Rates set locally. | Les Counties have option as to method of payment 1 each of 

by hysician, Personal n the services provided subject to State approval. 
o day limita- met by money 
t payment. 

North Oarolina...| Ves All recommended | No S N home care provided through mone: t, 

ay physician. Nw maximum, applicable only to to eed toe 3 for k nurs- 
aximum: 180 ing service 3 hospitalization; limited to 3 months; 
days. my be ded 3 times, All other medical care pro- 
vided through money payment, No maximum, Aver- 

pos OAA payment, $40. 

North Dakota. . Les A All recommended Les Meet budgetary | Les 
by phy: K deficit up to 

um maximum 
ys. from $100 to 
75. 

e All recommended | Ves S 8 9 ome care provided through money payment to 
by physician; meet ande on * for care needed up to approved 
nonelective sur- rates, 05 fo f $160. 
gery only, ex- 
cept after 
special review; 

10 days 
admission with 
possible exten- 
sion, 

Oklahoma 8 N. Limited to life en- NO $66 maximum on | Les Hospitalization limited; no specific items of medical eare 
dangering con- money pay- provided in budgeting for money payment. 
ditions and con- ment, plus $69 

tions uc- vendor pay- 
ing or at- ment, 
ing blindness; 


lit 
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Tarte A.—Summary information on medical care available to old-age assistance recipients through federally aided public assistance vendor 
payments, falc other resources (based on information supplied by Bureau of Public Assistance, June 1960)—Continued 


Vendor payments 
Vendor 
= Other resources for medical care available to old-age 
State italization assistance (OA A) recipients 
method Practitioner ae controls Drugs Nursing home Other 
or limitations on care 
“hospital days). 
Oregon Yes... pA SAN All recommended | Yes.........| $124 to $184 [es In lieu of nursing-home care, housekeeping or nursing serv- 
y physician. ice in own home provided in 1 payment directly to 
o maximum; — 
reauthi m 
every 7 days. 
Pennsylvania Les a ("Se ING AREORA AS | r. . CSETE p SAN N Ap aoe care provided roop mone payment, sue 
65 maximum, according to Lind care; plus $5 for 
phone needs in money talization 
through State-owned and Stats added hospitals. 
Puerto Rico. No No — 8 —— fy ods I fr | Medical services of all types available from resources of 
public health department. 
Rhode Island . Les Les All recommended Ness No Les aes See a vided through money payment, $182 
fA cme maximum, eponding on type of care, plus $6 for clothing 
rule: 21 and e 
days with pro- 
vision for ex- 
tension. 
South Carolina...) Les No Acute illness and | No..........| (1) For continu- | No Medicine provided through money payment; OAA maxi- 
injury. 30days in mum, 
South Dakota. 
Tennessee. Les. No. . Acute illness or in- NO N Nursing home care provided through money t of $60 
jury, and ill- maximum; may be su plemented from other BATOTO 
aa — allowance spaced — No other —. 
care ions for money pay men 
GAA maximum, $55. * J 
. N N.... N Nursing home care A gate thro! money payment, $67 
Se my supplemented from county funds up 
- to —— = care, plus $64.50 for ee 
Limi madi care through money payment. County 
commissioners generally eren county hospitals or 
make payment to private hospitals. 
O a SSE e T e, E Ei ae a ESS te EAT OaE Nursing home care provided ne 158 u 
b; — 8110 as rt pty we Ae 2 —.— 
ther sources to $200; . 
Vermont K No.. No. $165 for skilled | No Hospitalization provided by “town” general assistance; 
$ medical needs included in money payment. OAA 
maximum, $75. 
Virgin Islands . Yes.....| No . No. Tes Other medical treatment through department of health, 
Son te available under system of municipal 
— wes.....| No......--- Extension of Other medical care provided mone 5 
* venir srg OLA aly poet Peo Tal ok 
to — t part ol ya pole a ) * ce 
no ublic ce 
effective July 1, p aia 
Wasbington..---- Les. Les All recommended | Yes 8102 to $192 Les 
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Taste A.—Summary information on medical care available to old-age assistance recipients through federally aided public assist- 
ance vendor payments, and other resources (based on information supplied by Bureau of Public Assistance, June 1960)—Con, 


Vendor payments 
Vendor 
pay- Other resources for medical care available to old-age 
State ment Hospitalization assistance (OA A) recipients 
method | Practitioner | (including controls Drugs Nursing home Other 
used or limitations on care 
hospital days) 

West Virginia Les N ENA Limited to acute ves S aoni Nen Nursing home care provided through money payment 
illness, imme- $60 maximum a person, $165 a household, supplemented 
diate surgery, by general assistance under specified conditions, Prac- 
diagnostic serv- titioner services through money payment, 
ices; exceptions 

will increase 
capacity for 
self-care. Maxi- 
mum 30 days. 

Wisconsin DO NE e All recommended | ves Li budgetary 8 
by physician. eficit to meet 
No day limita- rate for care 
tion; reauthori- needed; rates 
zation stipu- ‘otiated in 

7 county. 
Allowance for 
personal needs 
in money pay- 
ment. 

Wyoming Yer: Les... All recommended No $85 maximum No.. Other medical services are responsibility of counties. 

physician. money payment 
o day limita- for mainte- 
tion, nance, plus 
vendor pay- 
ment up to 
$100. 


TABLE ee T assistance: Payments for vendor medical bills: Total amount, amount for which type of service was not reported, and 
amount in all States reporting for specified type of service, by Slate, fiscal year 1959 (supplied by the Bureau of Public Assistance)! 


In all States reporting for specified type of service 


State Total Type ofservice 
not reported | Practitioners’ Hospitaliza- Drugs and Nursing and 
services ion supplies convalescent Other 


$13, 749, 447 


99, 977 
24, 130 
788, 004 
807, 135 
667, 938 
913, 454 
230 
ae 
654, 045 
985, 744 
723, 821 
3,301 745 
229, 642 
1, 222, 136 
5, 800, 800 
914, 908 190, 197 4l 
26, 050, 471 4, 918, 973 41 
832, 317 
2, 027, 898 873 
9, 402, 926 5 
11, 233, 765 584 
4, 335, 246 470 
2, 708, 981 438 
980, 836 
South Carolina. 
1 In some instances, are presented where no federally aided vendor payments amount, however, represents payments from local fundsonly. New York, which has 
are made; in others, no are presented where vendor endor for all of services, reported its tioners, 


payment programs are now av program types yments for 
in existence. These discrepancies are pennas result of the method and of the services and drugs and supplies under the heading designated “Other,” 
timing of the State reports. For example, Alabama, although it has no federally example is the fact that no hospitalization payments are listed for Florida, because 
approved plan for vendor method payment, reports total payments of $17,473. This the program did not go into effect until October 1959. 
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TABLE B. reat abe assistance: Payments for vendor medical bills: Total amount, amount for which type of service was not reported, and 


amount in all 


State 


South Dakota.. 
‘Tennessee 


Nearly three out of four persons 68 years 
or older would automatically be entitled to 
the new benefits next year. Other groups 
could be covered by separate legislation, 
with special financing. 


1. Persons eligible 


All persons eligible for old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance benefits who are 
aged 68 or more would receive lifetime 
health service protection, without any means 
or income test. Nine million persons would 
be eligible next year, or nearly three out of 
five of all persons over age 65. Table 2 pre- 
sents the number eligible for health service 
benefits by States. 


2. Health service benefits 


The cost of four important types of health 
service is covered, subject to certain limits 
within 1 year: 

(a) Hospital inpatient services, for up to 
120 days. The individual pays the first $75 
each year. 

(b) Skilled nursing home recuperative 
care, up to 240 days. 

(c) Home health services by a nonprofit 
or public agency, up to 365 visits. 

(d) Diagnostic outpatient hospital serv- 
ices, including X-ray and laboratory services. 

(e) The first three types of benefits have 
interchangeable features with an overall 
ceiling. A total of 180 units of services are 
available in 1 year. A unit of service is 
equal to 1 day of inpatient hospital care, 2 
days of skilled nursing home care, or three 
home health visits. This provision is in- 
tended to keep down costs and encourage 
use of other facilities than a hospital. 


3. Costs and financing 

The program would be fully financed and 
actuarially sound, according to Robert J. 
Myers, the Chief Actuary of the Social Se- 
curity Administration. It would require no 
appropriations from general revenues nor any 
contributions by the aged after they have 
retired and stopped working. 

(a) The level-premium or long-range cost 

estimated as 50 percent of taxable payrolls. 

(b) Contribution rates would be increased 
in 1961 as follows: one-fourth of 1 percent 
for employers and employees and three- 
eighths of 1 percent for the self-employed 
on earnings up to $4,800 a year. 

(c) These additional contributions would 
be set apart in a separate account in the 
OASI trust fund, from which all payments 
for medical services would be made. 


4. Administration 


(a) The Secretary of HEW would consult 
with a representative advisory council on 
policy and regulations, thus assuring full 
consultation with medical and consumer 
groups affected. 

(b) Agreements relating to the provision 
of services would be made with the provider 
of service or with its authorized representa- 


es reporting for specified type of service, by State, fiscal year 1959 (supplied by the Bureau of Public Assistance)—Con. 


In all States reporting for specified type of service 


Total Type of service 
not reported | Practitioners’ Hospitaliza- Drugs and Nursing and 
services tion supplies 8 Other 
ome care 


tive. Any qualified provider of services 
would have the right to participate, and in- 
dividuals could choose among them. Pay- 
ments would be based on the reasonable cost 
of rendering services. 

(c) There is a specific provision that 
nothing in the act shall be construed to give 
the Secretary supervision or control of the 
practice of medicine or the manner in which 
medical services are provided, or over the 
administration of participating institutions. 

(d) The Secretary is to carry on studies 
and make recommendations on problems re- 
lated to the operation and improvement of 
the program. 


TABLE 2—Estimated number of persons aged 
68 and over eligible for health service bene- 
fits under the monthly OASDI program, by 
State, July 1, 1961 

[In thousands] 

State of residence: 


Pennsylvania__-.----.--------.-_-- 
Perfo HCO. as coe eee 


1 Distribution by State estimated. 
Excludes persons residing outside the 
United States. 


TABLE 2.—Estimated number of persons aged 
68 and over eligible for health service bene- 
fits under the monthly OASDI Propre by 
State, July 1, 1961—Continued 


State of residence—Continued 


The actuarial and financial soundness of 
our proposal is attested to by the Chief 
Actuary of the Social Security Administra- 
tion in the following letters: 

Aucust 15, 1960. 
Mr. ROBERT J. MYERS, 
Social Security Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Myers: Would you kindly give 
me estimates on the cost of the attached 
proposal for providing health benefits for 
the aged as part of the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance system? 

My objective is to provide a constructive 
program which can be adequately financed 
by additional contributions of one-fourth 
percent by employers, one-fourth percent by 
employees, and three-eighths percent by the 
self-employed on earnings up to $4,800. 
These contributions would start in 1961, and 
benefits would be payable July 1. 

I would appreciate knowing (1) the level 
premium cost by item, and the early-year 
cost in percent of payrolls and in dollars; 
(2) whether the proposal can be considered 
actuarially sound. 

With best wishes, 

Faithfully yours, 
PauL H. DOUGLAS. 

(Enclosure to letter follows:) 

Proposal on health benefits to cost 0.5 per- 
cent of payrolls 

Persons eligible: OASDI eligibles at age 68. 

1. Hospital care up to 120 days with an 
initial deductible of $75. 

2. Skilled nursing-home recuperative care 
upon transfer from the hospital up to 120 
days with an additional 144 days for each day 
of unused day of hospital care but not to 
exceed 240 days. 

3. Home health services by nonprofit or 
public home health service agency up to 120 
visits with 2 visits for each unused day of 
hospital care but not to exceed 360 visits. 

4. Diagnostic outpatient hospital services. 

Financing: One-fourth percent contribu- 
tion by employers and employees, and three- 
eighths percent by the self-employed, start- 
ing in 1961, with a special account or trust 
fund. 


1960 


Aveusr 15, 1960. 
Hon. Paul. H. Dovctas, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Dovuctas: This is in response 
to your letter of August 15 requesting ac- 
tuarial cost estimates for a proposal for 
providing health benefits for all eligibles of 
the old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance program aged 68 and over. This would 
be financed by an increase in the com- 
bined employer-employee contribution rate 
of one-half percent (and a corresponding 
increase in the contribution rate for the 
self-employed), to go into a special account 
or trust fund. 

Under the proposal, benefits would first be 
available for July 1961, while the additional 
contributions would begin in January 1961. 
The first benefit would be hospital care up 
to a maximum of 120 days per year, with 
an initial deductible of $75; this has a level- 
premium cost, according to the intermediate- 
cost estimate, of 0.43 percent of payroll. The 
second benefit would be skilled nursing home 
recuperative care upon transfer from hos- 
pital up to a maximum of 240 days per year 
(but with the maximum being reduced by 
1% days for each of the first 80 days of 
hospital care used—or in other words, this 
maximum could never fall below 120 days); 
the level-premium cost is 0.01 percent. The 
third benefit would be home health services 
(by a nonprofit or public agency) for a maxi- 
mum of 360 visits per year (but with the 
maximum being reduced by 2 visits for each 
day of hospital care used); the level pre- 
mium cost is 0.01 percent. The fourth bene- 
fit would be diagnostic outpatient hospital 
services (without any limits prescribed); the 
level-premium cost is 0.05 percent. 

The total level-premium cost for the 
above proposal is thus 0.50 percent of pay- 
roll, which is exactly the same as the addi- 
tional contributions provided, so that the 
proposal as it stands can be considered to be 
fully financed and thus actuarially sound. 
The total cost of the proposal in the first 
full year of operation is estimated at $690 
million, which is equivalent to 0.33 percent 
of payroll. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT J. MYERS, 
Chief Actuary. 


PRIVATE INSURANCE CANNOT MEET THE PROBLEM 


Private insurance cannot meet the prob- 
lems of the great majority of the aged. Bas- 
ically the problem for private insurance is 
that the costs of medical care for the aged 
are high and retired people cannot afford to 
pay the necessary premiums. Persons aged 
65 and over are sick in bed an average of 
more than 16 days per year. Persons under 
65 average only 7 days. Six times as many 
persons aged 65 and over have serious 
chronic conditions as does the population 
below that age. 

A program based on contributions over a 
working lifetime for paid-up protection in 
retirement is not offered by private insur- 
ance. The possibility of inflation and also 
the possibility of changes in medical costs 
arising from other factors make it imprac- 
ticable for private insurers to undertake to 
insure against actual expenses at some fu- 
ture date. On the other hand, a contract 
providing for protection in terms of a fixed 
number of dollars would not give the pro- 
tection needed. Moreover a requirement 
that commercial premiums be paid over a 
working lifetime means that no one obtains 
protection until several decades have gone 
by. 

But little of the medical costs of the aged 
are now paid through insurance, Only one- 
fourth of the aged have even as complete 
medical insurance coverage as a Blue Cross 
policy would provide. Most of this group 
are little over the age of 65 and are still 
employed, with their protection based on 
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such employment. Another 15 percent or so 
have medical insurance of a less adequate 
nature—usually a policy, which, for exam- 
ple, pays only $10 a day toward a hospital 
room which costs $20 or more. Even very 
inadequate protection costs an aged couple 
something like $13 per month. 


THE ADMINISTRATION'S PLAN IS UNSATISFACTORY 


We also want to take this opportunity to 
join the committee in rejecting the plan sub- 
mitted by Secretary Flemming for the admin- 
istration (S. 3784). 

In 1958 the House Committee on Ways 
and Means requested the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to report on methods 
of providing insurance against the cost of 
hospital and nursing home care for old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance benefici- 
aries. A substantial report on the matter 
was submitted to the House committee on 
April 3, 1959. Testimony from a wide variety 
of witnesses was heard in 1958 and in July 
1959. On July 13, 1959, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare assured us 
that he would continue studying possible 
approaches and would report the results of 
his studies as soon as possible. No recom- 
mendations were received from him, how- 
ever, until May 4, 1960. The House commit- 
tee had by then been considering health 
problems of the aged and other social secu- 
rity amendments for more than a month. 

The proposals of the administration were 
discussed by the House committee at some 
length but did not win its support, nor were 
they ever embodied in legislative language 
until after the Senate Committee on Finance 
had concluded its public hearings. The ad- 
ministration plan is unsatisfactory for the 
following reasons: 

1. The idea on which this plan is based, 
that protection against medical care costs 
for the aged is necessary only for persons 
with incomes of less than $2,500 a year is 
completely untenable. A single illness may 
cost several thousand dollars, and meeting 
such costs would be completely beyond the 
means of most retired persons who have in- 
come enough to bar them from help under 
the plan. 

2. The plan would place a huge additional 
burden on the general budgets of local, State, 
and Federal governments amounting to over 
a billion dollars to begin with and several 
billion dollars later. All this without con- 
sideration of where the money will come 
from and at a time when it is widely recog- 
nized that the services of many State and 
local governments are badly outmoded and 
tax resources for their improvement severely 
limited and uncertain. 

8. Although putting a large additional 
burden on the general taxpayer, the plan 
would nevertheless leave the first $250 of 
medical care costs each year to the retired 
person and require him to pay 20 percent 
of all costs above this amount. Such a 
large deductible plus coinsurance, while 
perhaps appropriate for employed persons 
of middle income, offers little if any secu- 
rity to people living on the low income typi- 
cal of the retirement years. 

4. The administration has taken as a basic 
principle that a plan must be voluntary. 
But there is really nothing voluntary about 
the plan which they have proposed. Under 
that plan the general taxpayer is compelled 
to pay huge costs (except for the premium 
or enrollment fee paid by the beneficiary) 
and yet the old person will not be allowed 
to participate in the benefit side of the plan 
unless he submits to and meets an income 
test of $2,500 a year. For people with re- 
tirement incomes above $2,500, therefore, 
there is no choice but to have paid taxes, 
with no opportunity for benefits. The only 
sense in which the plan is voluntary is that 
those who have retirement incomes below 
$2,500 a year can refuse to take the benefits 
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for which they and other taxpayers in their 
earlier years have paid the costs. For these 
unfortunates it is compulsory dependence 
upon public charity. 

5. The proposed premium or enrollment 
fee, covering about one-fifth or so of the 
costs of this so-called voluntary insurance, 
and the option of electing a private insur- 
ance contract, would mislead many people 
into failing to act in their own best inter- 
ests. Because of the fee some would not 
participate and thus would refuse the bene- 
fits which had been paid for by their own 
taxes. At the same time the $24 fee would 
be a barrier to voluntary election by the 
very lowest income groups. This too has a 
compulsory earmark, 

6. There is no way to know when, if ever, 
the aged of the Nation would finally get pro- 
tection under the plan. Nothing could be 
done until a State was able to find revenue 
resources to pay its share of the costs. 
Thus in many States it might take years 
before ways were found to raise the neces- 
sary revenues to permit the State to enter 
the plan. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE OASDI APPROACH AS COM- 
PARED WITH THE VOLUNTARY APPROACH 


The OASDI approach in our amendment 
has a number of very important advantages 
over the voluntary approach. These advan- 
tages are as follows: 

1. Contributions are collected from nearly 
all persons who work for a living under the 
bill: This results in a large number of per- 
sons contributing, without the adverse selec- 
tion that tends to accompany voluntary 
community plans. This reduces the cost per 
person and assures a strong financial base to 
the whole program. 

2. Contributions are payable under our 
amendment only while the individual is 
employed: Since contributions are payable 
in relation to earnings, an individual does 
not pay for any period in which he has no 
earnings or is not working. In voluntary 
plans, contributions must be paid for indi- 
viduals whether they are earning or not. 

3. Contributions under our amendment 
are levied in some measure with ability to 
pay: In voluntary plans, contributions cus- 
tomarily are on a flat basis in relation to 
number of dependents. Thus, in a volun- 
tary plan, an individual earning $2,000 a 
year and an individual earning $6,000 a year 
both pay the same premium. Unequals are 
treated equally. In our amendment, since 
contributions are a uniform percentage of 
earnings up to a limit of $4,800 a year, the 
$2,000 individual would pay only two-fifths 
the amount the $4,800 or higher individual 
would pay. 

4. Contributions in our amendment are 
levied over the individual’s working lifetime 
and are not paid during the period when he 
is not earning and is retired: Under most 
voluntary plans, the individuals must con- 
tinue to pay their premiums after they re- 
tire and until they die. Where employers 
contribute toward the cost of voluntary pro- 
tection prior to retirement, such contribu- 
tions usually cease on termination of em- 
ployment. This is burdensome to many old- 
er people whose incomes are sharply reduced 
when they retire. The result is that as peo- 
pie grow older they may drop their volun- 
tary insurance in order to conserve their lim- 
ited funds. If they retain their voluntary 
insurance, the flat rate premium takes a very 
high proportion of a small income. Our 
amendment aims to solve these difficulties 
by requiring individuals and their employers 
to pay small amounts, in relation to their 
earnings, over an entire working lifetime and 
then to forgo any contributions when the 
individual has no earnings and Is retired. 
The result is a financing arrangement better 
adapted to the lifetime earning pattern. 
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5. Contributions in our amendment are 
not related to the number of dependents: 
In voluntary plans, the contributions usual- 
ly increase with the number of dependents. 
Thus, in a typical plan, there is one uniform 
rate for an individual, a higher rate for an 
individual and spouse, and a still higher 
rate for a family. The result is that the in- 
dividual with the family has to pay a higher 
proportion of income for his protection than 
the individual without a family. From a 
social point of view, this is not only unde- 
sirable, but unnecessary. The individual 
with the family has the cost of maintaining 
and educating his family and, since his 
health costs rise in relation to the size of 
his family but not in relation to his earn- 
ings, he is doubly penalized. In our amend- 
ment since contributions are a uniform per- 
centage of earnings, there is no such double 
penalty on the family earner. 

6. The employer is required by our amend- 
ment to pay one-half of the cost: Under 
many voluntary plans, the employer pays 
part of the cost, and in some voluntary plans 
the employer pays all of the cost. However, 
this trend is spotty. In many plans the em- 
ployer makes no contribution. Under our 
amendment, the employer would be required 
to pay one-half of the cost. The existing law 
permits employers to pay a larger propor- 
tion—or all of the cost—if the employer 
wishes, or if this is agreed to by the em- 
ployer and employee by contract or collective 
bargaining. Thus, where the employer now 
pays all the cost, this would not be dis- 
turbed by the bill. 

7. Benefits are not cancelable under our 
amendment: In many private plans bene- 
fits are cancelable at the option of the in- 
surance carrier or the employer. They can 
be terminated by action of the insured 
when sufficient income is not available to 
pay the premiums. Whatever may be the 
reasons for these actions, they inevitably 
result in public agencies having to bear the 
cost of the care of those persons who can- 
not finance their medical care. This is un- 
desirable. Our amendment provides for a 
paidup policy with the backing of the Fed- 
eral Government. It gives patients and 
hospitals assurance of payment and pro- 
tection superior to that of most private 
plans. 

8. Benefits under our amendment are not 
limited during a person’s lifetime: Under 
many private plans benefits are limited not 
only in terms of days of hospitalization per 
year but also in terms of total dollars over 
& person’s lifetime. This completely under- 
mines the security provided in the plan. 
Under our amendment no such lifetime 
limit is provided nor is it necessary. Thus, 
the OASDI approach is much superior to 
the private plan. 

9. Benefits under our amendment in many 
cases are more adequate than under many 
private plans: In many voluntary plans, 
hospital insurance benefits are limited to 
30 to 50 days or have a fixed dollar limit on 
payments per day of hospital care. 

10. The cost of administering the plan in 
our amendment would be less than the ad- 
ministrative costs under existing private in- 
surance plans: Since contributions would 
be collected as a part of the regular social 
security contributions, it would not require 
any new machinery. There would be no 
salesmen or acquisition costs as in private 
insurance. The savings in administrative 
costs would make it possible to pay the same 
benefits as private insurance at less cost, or 
more adequate benefits at the same cost. 


SUMMARY 
In summary, it is very clear that— 
1. There is a great need for protection 
against medical costs for the aged. 


2. The provisions in the proposed bill will 
not meet this need. 
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3. The logical and certain method for 
meeting the need is through the contribu- 
tory social insurance provisions of the social 
security system. 

4. We believe that the American people 
favor this additional protection, 

5. They will gladly pay the modest 
amounts involved during their working years 
in order not only to provide protection for 
those now old but to spread the costs of that 
protection over workers and employers as a 
group rather than having it fall unevenly on 
those young people who have retired parents 
and other relatives who get sick. 

6. Most of all we believe it is in the best 
American tradition to make prior provision 
for the future by having those now young 
start buying paidup insurance protection to 
be added to their cash benefit when they 
retire. 

Therefore, we support the Anderson-Ken- 
nedy amendment insuring health costs of 
the aged on the dignified social insurance 
basis. 


EUGENE J. MCCARTHY. 
VANCE HARTKE. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. of Delaware. Mr. 
President, in my opinion the floor of the 
U.S. Senate is not the place to legislate 
on problems as complicated as one which 
deals with setting up an entirely new 
medical program for our aged. 

I voted against the Javits amendment 
and will vote against the Anderson 
amendment on the basis that neither 
proposal as offered here today has ever 
had committee consideration and I do 
not think they are fully understood. 

It is true that both the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits] and the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] 
offered somewhat similar proposals to 
the committee for consideration, but 
since that time both have been substan- 
tially changed from their original text. 

This is an entirely new field upon 
which the Government is being asked to 
venture and we cannot afford to be 
wrong. The Anderson amendment alone 
involves the question of adding a new 
billion-dollar compulsory medical care 
program over and above the provisions 
of the bill as approved by the Finance 
Committee. 

The preelection political atmosphere 
which surrounds us here today is cer- 
tainly no place in which to approve or 
to consider a gigantic new billion-dollar 
compulsory health program. 

For this reason, without questioning 
the sincerity of any of the sponsors of 
these two proposals, and without at- 
tempting to discuss either the merits or 
demerits of their plans, I think it would 
be the better part of wisdom to reject 
the Anderson amendment, as we earlier 
rejected the Javits amendment, and then 
to let the whole question of medical care 
go over until next year, at which time 
we can have more time to give to the 
various suggested programs and give 
them more careful scrutiny. 

I point out that the committee bill 
as reported provides adequate protection 
for medical care for all the aged in 
America who need such aid and who 
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cannot afford it without some such as- 
sistance. Furthermore, the bill as re- 
ported by our committee provides such 
assistance under the already established 
State agencies on a cost sharing basis 
between the Federal Government and 
the States. 

In the interest of good sound legisla- 
tion in this field I think that both these 
proposals should be rejected by the 
Senate. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
this 2d session of the 86th Congress 
is considering many serious problems af- 
fecting the well-being of the citizens of 
the United States, but no other issue 
touches the heartstrings, the pocket- 
books, and physical and mental pain 
and anguish of so many millions, as does 
this Medical Care Act. 

Our work here today is watched with 
mingled anguish, suspense, and hope. 

Our problem here today is to see 
whether the social organization of society 
keeps some semblance of pace with the 
advance of science. Civilized people 
have advanced from pastoral and agrar- 
ian societies through an industrial revo- 
lution into the scientific age, but our 
governmental and social advance has 
been so much slower than our scientific 
advance that the machinery of society is 
not geared smoothly. 

The question we are trying to re- 
solve here today is whether, or how, as 
the elective representatives of freemen, 
we will act to see that social progress 
keeps pace with miraculous, modern 
medical progress. 

One of the proudest achievements of 
American medical science is that it has 
lengthened the lifespan of our people. 
Today there are 16 million Americans, 
1 out of every 11 citizens, who are 
over 65 years of age. By 1980 there will 
be 25 million Americans in this over- 
65-year age group. 

America as a nation is proud to have 
the finest physicians and hospital facili- 
ties in the history of man. But it is not 
proud of the fact that with all our 
great medical advances, we have not 
yet worked out a plan by which the ma- 
jority of elderly Americans can afford 
medical care. Until we take corrective 
action, medical achievement made in 
the name of humanity is, to a very large 
degree, progress only for those who can 
afford to pay the price. 

We do not need to launch some new 
and untried program in order to bring 
decent medical care within the reach 
of Americans. It seems clear to me that 
the general answer is a prepay plan 
where the people can put aside money 
in their productive and healthy years 
to meet the medical costs that are sure 
to come later. Under the leadership of 
the late great President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt the great system of social 
security, the plan for “security with 
dignity,” was adopted by the Congress 
a quarter of a century ago. 

We are commemorating the first quar- 
ter century of that accomplishment. 
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It is entirely logical, reasonable, and 
vital that we apply this principle to 
medical care for the aged. 

The Anderson amendment performs 
this task by calling for an extension of 
the social security system. It seeks to 
eliminate wasteful expenses and proce- 
dural roadblocks that would develop in 
the creation of new agencies in many 
of the 50 States, each with its own 
method of operation and its individual 
standards. 

The Anderson amendment would set 
up no new, untried, and costly measure. 
The Anderson amendment is a finan- 
cially sound pay-as-you-go plan. Funds 
would be placed in a separate medical 
insurance account in the present old- 
age and survivors insurance fund; addi- 
tional administration would be kept at 
a minimum, while the process of collect- 
ing and disbursing funds would be han- 
dled by persons already experienced in 
such procedures. In brief, this exten- 
sion of the Social Security Act would 
enable over 9 million elderly citizens to 
secure financial aid for medical care— 
in 1961—without forcing our citizens to 
pay the cost of unnecessary administra- 
tive practices. 

Just how badly needed this program 
is can be graphically illustrated by the 
present failure of our States to provide 
adequate medical programs for the aged. 
It is unrealistic to suppose that every 
State will appropriate adequate sums 
from its already overtaxed treasury to 
match Federal grants. The record 
shows they have not done this in the 
past. The following statistics from the 
minority report of the Senate Finance 
Committee report, August 19, 1960, at 
page 282, speak for themselves, and I 
ask ous consent to have this 
matter printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MEDICAL CARE Provisions OF STATE OLD-AGE 
ASSISTANCE PLANS 

(Source: Bureau of Public Assistance, 
Social Security Administration, June 1960.) 

No direct payments made for medical care 
(eight) : Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Delaware, 

Kentucky (to be changed January 
1, 1961), South Dakota, and Texas. 

Direct payments for hospital care only 
(three): Missouri, North Carolina, Tennes- 
see. 
Direct payments for nursing home care 
only (two): Idaho, Vermont (New Jersey also 
ponte vendor payments for nursing home 
care). 

Direct payments for hospital care and 
nursing home care only (four): Maine, 
Nebraska, South Carolina, and Virginia. 

Direct payments for other items—no more 
than two (four): Florida (hospital care and 
drugs), Hawaii (hospital care and other, not 
specified), Iowa (practitioner and drugs), 
and Montana (practitioner and drugs). 

More than two but less than comprehen- 
sive medical care through direct payments 
(13): Arkansas, California, Colorado, Loui- 
siana,! Michigan, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico? Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Utah, 
West Virginia, and Wyoming. 


Hospital care provided through public 
hospitals, 

Scope of services defined broadly, but 
quantity very low. 
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Direct or money payments for all essen- 
tial items (16): Connecticut, Illinois, In- 
diana, Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, Washington, Wisconsin. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. The table shows 
that direct payments for hospital care 
are made by only three States, and only 
two States make direct payments for 
nursing home care. Only four States 
make direct payments for hospital care 
and nursing home care only. Four 
States make direct payments for other 
items. Only 16 States make compre- 
hensive medical payments under the 
present permissive payments of the old- 
age pension plan. 

Less than one-third of our States pro- 
vide full coverage; eight States make no 
direct payments for medical care at all. 
The citizens of the 34 States not blessed 
with comprehensive programs deserve 
some measure of immediate relief. Right 
now the older citizens of my own State 
of Texas are losing $19.7 million a year 
from their old-age assistance checks 
because the State has been unwilling to 
match Federal funds already appropri- 
ated and waiting in the U.S. Treasury. 

Other States are in the same condition. 
I am unwilling to make these old people 
suffer just because they live in a State 
with a government slow to meet its social 
responsibilities. 

The Anderson amendment insures that 
in 1961, all the 9,185,000 citizens over 68 
years of age eligible for social security 
benefits will be certain of financial aid 
for medical care, regardless of the eco- 
nomic condition of the State in which 
they reside. 

Mr. President, the urgency of this sit- 
uation demands action. The amended 
version of H.R. 12580, as presented by the 
Finance Committee, although helpful 
and a vast improvement over the House 
bill, does not go far enough. 

Our 16 million citizens over 65 years 
of age are in a dire situation. With 3 
out of every 5 individuals in this age 
range having a yearly income of less than 
$1,000, and with over 50 percent of the 
married couples having a combined in- 
come of less than $2,600, when one con- 
siders that the average hospital bill for 
patients from 65 to 69 is $406, the situa- 
tion becomes even more critical. That 
does not include catastrophic illnesses. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor» at this 
point a letter to the New York Times 
written by Frank Van Dyke, assistant 
professor, School of Public Health and 
Administrative Medicine, Columbia Uni- 
versity, published in the New York Times 
of August 22. 

There being no objection, the letter 
to the editor was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 22, 1960] 
MEDICAL CARE FOR AGED—STATEMENT OF 

AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION HEAD DIS- 

PUTED 
To the EDITOR OF THE New YORK TIMES: 

The Times of August 15 reports that Dr. 
Leonard Larson, president-elect of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, stated that "most 
persons over the age of 65 do not want a 
Government program of health care.” He 
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bases this conclusion and several others 
which are contrary to existing evidence on 
new research performed by & team, headed 
by a professor of sociology of Emory Uni- 
versity in Atlanta who is also a consultant 
to the American Medical Association. Dr. 
Larson also said “Congress should take note” 
of this new report. 

In my view, neither Congress nor anyone 
else should take note of the report until 
there has been time to subject it to scientific 
review. 

The timing of this report, just before a 
vote in the Senate on a health insurance 
bill for older citizens, smacks of public re- 
lations rather than scientific inquiry. 

A second and more important point is 
that the results of this survey as reported in 
the Times contradict the statistics of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and findings of independent studies. 

During the past 2 years, Senator McNa- 
mara’s Subcommittee on Problems of the 
Aged and Aging has received thousands of 
pages of testimony on the financial status 
of the aged, the number of persons enrolled 
in voluntary health insurance plans, and 
the actual health status of the aged. The 
conclusions which can be drawn from the 
testimony (and which conflict with the 
American Medical Association consultant's 
study) are: 

Most people over age 65 have a money in- 
come of less than $1,000 a year. 

Most people over age 65 have no health 
insurance, 


Most people over age 65 who do have 
health insurance have coverage which will 
pay for only a portion of a hospital or 
doctor’s bill. 

The health status of most people over 
age 65 is poor compared with that of per- 
sons in younger age groups. 

The cost of medical care for persons over 
age 65 is, on an average, three times that 
of the population at large. This is the 
result of higher incidence of illness and 
prolongation of illness. 

FRANK VAN DYKE. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Professor Van 
Dyke states: 


Most people over age 65 have a money in- 
come of less than $1,000 a year. 


That means more than half the peo- 
ple over age 65 have a money income of 
less than a thousand dollars a year. 

Professor Van Dyke also states: 

Most people over 65 have no health 
insurance. 


That means over half of them. 

Most people over age 65 who do have 
health insurance have coverage which will 
pay for only a portion of a hospital or doc- 
tor's bill. 

The health status of most people over age 
65 is poor compared with that of persons in 
younger age groups. 

The cost of medical care for persons over 
age 65 is, on an average, three times that of 
the population at large. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
may I have 1 more minute? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield 1 more min- 
ute to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Our senior cit- 
izens have limited incomes, yet their 
medical expenses are the most costly. 
These are people who are eligible for 
help now; if H.R. 12580 is enacted as 
reported, some would have to wait until 
their State could plan, present, and 
finance some type of program. 
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But, even then, Mr. President, a de- 
basing indignity would await every citi- 
zen who might desire aid for medical 
care. Our senior citizens should not 
have to put themselves in a classification 
of indigency in order to receive neces- 
sary benefits for their survival. 

The Anderson amendment provides a 

financially sound and realistically con- 
ceived program to provide medical care 
for all eligible citizens over 68 years old 
who need it. Its coverage is extensive, 
and it is a concrete coverage, not a hy- 
pothetical estimate. Over 9 million cit- 
izens will be able to receive medical aid 
in 1961 at age 68. In the future a larger 
and larger percentage of our population 
will automatically become eligible for 
this assistance. 
These people will not have to await 
the oiling of rusty State machinery be- 
fore securing the means to a healthy 
existence. 

The Anderson amendment is not a 
substitute, Mr. President. It is an in- 
surance policy that guarantees to at 
least 9 million people the unqualified 
right to financial assistance for medical 
care. 

Everything provided in the Kerr 
amendment is still available unimpaired 
if the Anderson amendment is adopted. 

The States will have every opportu- 
nity to establish additional programs for 
those who are not eligible for social se- 
curity benefits. Iam convinced that the 
fully financed plan proposed by Senator 
ANDERSON, which allows individuals to 
provide for their future medical needs, is 
a badly needed improvement on the pro- 
-posals now before us. I therefore urge 
the adoption of this amendment. 

Mr. President, this is not charity. The 
amendment creates a right. It is vital- 
ly important that that point be estab- 
lished. The Anderson amendment would 
establish medical care as a matter of 
right. We know that prior to the estab- 
lishment of the Railroad Retirement Act 
it was a question whether a man could 
get on the pension roll as a matter of 
charity, because there was usually a 
strange way in which the man would lose 
out at the last minute just before he was 
entitled to retirement. State laws have 
a way of being administered in the same 
way. Under social security the old peo- 
ple will get assistance as a matter of 
right; they will not have to come in, 
cringing, begging for help. We know 
that some of these investigators run 
their fingers under the table and say, 
“You are chewing gum. That is a lux- 
ury. We must cut your payments.” 

We ought to vote assistance as a mat- 
ter of right, so that people can come in 
as a matter of right, and not as a mat- 
ter of charity. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I rise 
for the purpose of making an announce- 
ment which will be of interest to all 
Senators who believe in the soundness 
and importance of the Railroad Retire- 
ment system and who are in favor of 
increasing the benefits to those who are 
eligible. 

I have on my desk amendments to the 
Railroad Retirement Act. The purpose 
of these amendments is to provide the 
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same inpatient hospital services, skilled 
nursing home services, health services 
and outpatient hospital diagnostic sery- 
ices as would be provided under the 
Anderson-Kennedy amendments which 
are about to be voted upon. I have con- 
ferred with the Senator from New Mex- 
ico and the Senator from Massachusetts 
who are most anxious to extend these 
benefits to those eligible to receive rail- 
road retirement benefits in the manner 
that I am proposing. Because of the 
parliamentary situation, it is not my 
present intention to offer these railroad 
retirement amendments to the Anderson- 
Kennedy amendments prior to the vote 
which will be held shortly. I am, how- 
ever, serving notice upon the Senate that 
adoption of the Anderson-Kennedy 
amendments will afford the membership 
the opportunity to provide for similar 
benefits to those under the railroad re- 
tirement system. 

I expect to describe these amendments 
in more detail later at the appropriate 
time. However, I think one point should 
be noted with respect to the method of 
financing these new benefits. The new 
program would be financed by raising 
the rate of employment taxes on rail- 
road workers and employers by the same 
number of percentage points as the em- 
ployment taxes would be raised on the 
covered social security workers and their 
employers. This device has the enthusi- 
astic backing of the Railroad Brother- 
hoods who represent the bulk of the em- 
ployees in question, and I am informed 
that the carriers have interposed no ob- 
jection to having railroad employees 
treated similarly to employees under the 
social security system with respect to 
the benefits under question. Moreover, 
it has the virtue of appealing to all those 
interested in a proper increase in bene- 
fits to railroad workers and those who 
are retired under the Railroad Retire- 
ment system. 

I think this statement ought to be 
made before the vote, because many 
questions are being raised as to whether 
we would be discriminating against the 
railroad workers of the country, if we 
did not add my amendments to the bill 
if the Anderson-Kennedy amendment 
passes. My amendment will see to it 
that they receive the same fair treat- 
ment as others receive under the Ander- 
son-Kennedy amendment. 

Mr. President, I shall vote to support 
the Anderson-Kennedy amendment. 

Early in 1958 I was the first to sub- 
mit in the Senate the companion bill 
to the Forand bill in the House. For 
many years I have fought for the For- 
and-Morse principle in the Senate. I 
prefer the principle of the Forand- 
Morse bill, enlarged by the McNamara 
bill, to the bill we are going to vote on 
this afternoon. 

It has been my position that all peo- 
ple over the age of 65 should as a matter 
of right receive medical care as a part 
of our social security system. The For- 
and-Morse bill does just that. The Mc- 
Namara bill also covers those persons 
who are not under social security. I 
strongly favor that policy as a matter of 
social and economic justice to the aged. 
However, we all know that the Forand- 
Morse bill and the McNamara bill do not 
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have a ghost of a chance passing in this 
short session of Congress. We have 
counted noses. and the votes are not 
here. The Anderson-Kennedy amend- 
ment is the best we can do now and we 
have only a slim chance of passing it. 

Here, again, I am a realist, as I was 
the other day, when the Senate was de- 
bating the minimum wage bill. We must 
move as rapidly as we can toward an 
objective which I think all constitutional 
liberals have in mind; namely, to do 
those things necessary legislatively to 
promote and protect the welfare of all 
of our people as a total population. 

The Anderson-Kennedy amendment is 
the only step which we have any chance 
of taking at this session of Congress 
which will bring the principle of medical 
assistance to the aged under the social 
security system. Without its being un- 
der the social security system, I think 
any law of this kind would be unwise. 
To me, this is a simple issue. It raises, 
again, the principle for which I stand 
in the Senate; namely, seeking to work 
for that proposal which will translate 
into legislation the moral obligations 
which we owe to the people of the coun- 
try. Here, again, is another example 
of our doing for the economic weak what 
the economic strong, under the private 
enterprise system, should be expected to 
do. Here, again, is an obligation of 
democratic government to make certain 
that the specter of fear which hovers 
over the housetops of millions of homes 
of the aged will be removed—the fear 
that their life earnings will be wiped out 
with one serious illness under that roof- 
top. 

Do we mean that this moral issue is 
one to which we bow our heads on Sun- 
day, but which we will not put into prac- 
tice on this Tuesday in the Senate of the 
United States? The rollcall about to 
take place will put Senators on the rec- 
ord. The people must hold them re- 
sponsible in the November elections. I 
am sure they will not forget the record 
made in the rollcall about to be held. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
7 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from New York: 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, now that 
the vote has been taken on my alterna- 
tive plan to the Anderson amendment 
and the strictly party line nature of this 
issue here is clear, I wish to make some 
observations with respect to my vote on 
the Anderson amendment which is now 
pending. First, to stress the affirmative, 
I am convinced that an effective plan 
giving adequate medical care to our older 
citizens over 65 is now assured, whether 
it takes place at this brief session of 
Congress or early in the next session. 
The backing of both candidates for the 
presidency and the support which is evi- 
dent on the Republican side for my pro- 
posal and which I have little doubt will 
be evident on the Democratie side for 
the Anderson proposal, assure it; namely, 
that the older citizens of our country will 
have a very effective, very adequate med- 
ical care plan within the very near 
future. 

At the very least, what has been at- 
tained is general agreement on the prop- 
osition that the rank and file of older 
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citizens are entitled to and will receive 
help from the Federal Government in 
obtaining an optimum standard of 
health care. Under these circumstances 
and being deeply motivated to bring 
about such a program myself, I have 
given the most careful consideration to 
the question of how to vote on the An- 
derson amendment, and I have con- 
cluded that at this time, under the in- 
tensely political circumstances of this 
brief session—which I would be blind 
not to see, and so would the American 
people—I must vote against it. My rea- 
sons are as follows: 

First, it is by no means the best plan 
which can be developed, even on a social 
security basis, and shows clear indica- 
tions of an effort to make a showing in 
this perfervid political atmosphere. 
This is confirmed by three points. An 
effort is made to trim benefits and there- 
fore to trim costs by setting the eligibil- 
ity age at 68, but there is no evidence 
that age 68 meets the need which is just 
as great at 65. In its emphasis upon 
hospitalization, the Anderson plan taxes 
further the already overburdened hos- 
pital facilities in practically every place 
in the country. Aside from creating 
frustration and dissatisfaction there is 
even the danger of physical harm in 
overtaxing the hospitals with older citi- 
zens on long waiting lists for the hospital 
beds Uncle Sam promised. In its failure 
to emphasize preventive care, the Ander- 
son plan fails to satisfy the absolutely 
essential need of 85 to 90 percent of the 
aged in order to meet the needs of the 
remaining 10 percent. 

Second, the Anderson plan is not based 
upon the varying medical facilities and 
opportunities available in the different 
States, but strives for a national program 
which at the very least in view of the 
unequal nature of medical facilities in 
different parts of the country must lead 
to inherent discrimination, injustice, and 
frustrating delays. 

Third, it fails to preserve effectively 
the existing structure of medical care 
under which over 127 million Ameri- 
cans—72 percent of the population—are 
now the beneficiaries. Indeed, this is 
shown most markedly by the failure to 
give the beneficiary a cash alternative 
enabling him to acquire his own health 
protection or pay for his own health serv- 
ices. This would seem to be elementary 
if the concept of social security were 
really being carried out. It is also note- 
worthy that the cash option is a vital 
element in the approval of the social 
security approach by Governor Rocke- 
feller of New York—and I yield to no 
one in my respect for the Governor of 
my State—which has been cited so often 
here as authority for the Anderson posi- 
tion, 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. That alternative, if 
I understand correctly, is the third al- 
ternative in the proposal advanced by my 
distinguished colleague from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is exactly 
correct. I thank the Senator. 

Fourth, it taxes the population at the 
lowest end of the earnings scale, reach- 
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ing thereby only 60 percent of the coun- 
try’s taxable income instead of spread- 
ing the tax load on the whole popula- 
tion for a benefit to the aged population 
through appropriations from the general 
revenue. In addition, for some time the 
people who get the benefits will not have 
done the paying under the social secu- 
rity system, yet the system as originally 
designed made at least an effort to do 
that and not even an effort is being 
made here. 

Fifth, it makes a profound sociologi- 
cal change in our country, inaugurating 
a national health scheme in practical 
effect which is quite inconsistent with 
our private concept of health care, and 
yet there is inadequate preparation for 
it and a program heavily imbalanced in 
hospital not preventive care. And not- 
withstanding the open and practically 
universal opposition of the doctors, this 
is to be done in a highly political at- 
mosphere when the time in which the 
beneficiaries can enjoy the plan prob- 
ably cannot be accelerated at all and 
will have to await a new administration 
which could very much more thought- 
fully recommend the details of a plan 
of its own. 

Finally, it is for all practical pur- 
poses an invitation to vote—an invita- 
tion which will do no one any good and 
everyone great harm because the whole 
bill will have to be vetoed; hence, social 
security improvements and the medical 
plan for the 2,400,000 on old-age assist- 
ance and the 500,000 to 1 million who 
could be benefited by the medically in- 
digent provisions will go down the drain, 
too 


I cannot see under these circum- 
stances how the path of responsibility 
can lead to any other than a negative 
vote. I realize and feel very keenly that 
many of our older citizens want very 
much to have the bill passed at this ses- 
sion with a social security approach. I 
respect and honor them and believe that 
the whole matter of medical care for 
the aged has now been brought to such 
a point where an adequate and truly 
responsible plan will without question 
become Federal law soon after a new 
administration takes over. In this con- 
nection I restate the principles of such 
a plan which I have supported and which 
I will continue to support as the basis for 
a sound and complete plan—but without 
being doctrinaire even about that. 

Emphasis on preventive care with 
physicians services and first-cost cover- 
age. 

Eligibility for all over 65. 

Voluntary participation. 

State plans with Federal matching so 
that we can build on existing facilities. 

Federal help out of general revenues. 

These are the basic principles of the 
medical care plan for the aged I urge 
most strongly. 

Whatever may be the strong feelings 
among many older citizens on this sub- 
ject, they are neither improvident nor 
unfair; hence, I believe they should see 
the logic and justice of this position. 
Besides, I do not believe that they would 
wish to see endangered by a veto which 
the President would most regretfully 
have to make—at this stage in the face 
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of an imminent presidential campaign— 
the early benefit to those among them 
who are truly in the most urgent need 
of medical care and who will get mate- 
rial help if at least the committee bill 
becomes law. 

I do not think anyone can be doctri- 
naire about this matter, least of all my- 
self. It may be that we shall find, as I 
said, a proper meeting ground between 
the ideas of the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON] and myself. But, 
Mr. President, after looking at the vote 
on my proposal, I think all the country 
can see what is happening here. This 
will be a straight political issue—Demo- 
crats against Republicans—with very 
little chance of anything else happening. 
I do not wish to be a party to seeing our 
elder people caught at those swords’ 
points. I do not think it is necessary. I 
think they can be absolutely certain that 
they will have an adequate plan for medi- 
eal care in view of the positions of both 
parties and both presidential candidates 
on this issue. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, since we have come 
down to the last speakers, that I may 
suggest the absence of a quorum, the 
time for the quorum call to be charged 
to neither side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


No. 306] 

Aiken Fong Monroney 
Allott Frear orse 
Anderson Goldwater Morton 
Bartlett Gore Oss 
Bennett Green Mundt 
Bible Gruening Murray 
Bridges Hart Muskie 
Burdick Hartke O'Mahoney 
Bush Hayden Pastore 
Butler Hickenlooper Prouty 
Byrd. Va. Hill Proxmire 
Byrd, W. Va Holland Randolph 
Cannon Hruska Robertson 
Capehart Humphrey Russell 
Carlson Jackson Saltonstall 
Carroll Javits Schoeppel 
Case, N.J. Johnson, Tex. Scott 
Case, S. Dak. Jordan Smathers 
Chavez Keating Smith 
Church Kefauver Sparkman 
Clark Kennedy Stennis 
Cooper Kerr Symington 
Cotton Kuchel Talmadge 
Curtis Lausche Thurmond 
Dirksen Long, Hawaii Wiley 

id Long, La. Williams, Del. 
Douglas Lusk Williams, N.J. 
Dworshak McCarthy Yarborough 
Eastland McClellan Young, N. Dak. 
Ellender McNamara Young, Ohio 
Engle Magnuson 
Ervin Mansfield 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 8 minutes to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order in the Cham- 
ber, please. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. The Senator 
from Massachusetts is recognized for 8 
minutes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I think 
this vote involves a most important prin- 
ciple. I listened with great interest to 
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the speech of the Senator from New York 
Mr. Javits] whom I regard as one of 
the most constructive Members of this 
body. He did state a political truth— 
that this Congress meets in highly polit- 
ical circumstances. He did suggest it 
appears that on this issue there may be 
a party line vote. 

_ I will say to the Senate, I believe it 
will be impossible for us to secure the 
passage of this amendment—or at least 
it will make it difficult—as well as other 
pieces of proposed legislation, unless we 
can receive the support of at least five or 
six of the Senators on the other side of 
the aisle. If the Senators on the other 
side of the aisle vote a straight party 
vote on this issue, I would say we shall 
have an uphill fight, and I would say it 
would be difficult for the Anderson 
amendment to pass. I hope that will not 
be true, because if that is true then I 
think we are really stating that this Con- 
gress cannot really move in the next 2 
weeks, that we cannot pass legislation 
because of disputes between our parties 
as to the coming elections, the difficulties 
involved in the procedures between the 
House and Senate, and the fact of having 
a President of the opposite party to the 
dominant party in the Congress. 

It may be that the Senator from New 
York is correct. I do not in any sense 
criticize him. He may be stating facts. 
If he is stating facts, I think we can 
determine it on this vote. If we cannot 
pass the Anderson amendment, in my 
judgment, I think it means we are going 
to have an extremely difficult time pass- 
ing any progressive legislation in this 
session of Congress. Then I think we 
should take the matter to the people of 
this country in October and November, 
in the election, to let them make the de- 
cision as to which way they wish to go. 
Then we can come back to Congress in 
January, Whoever is President I hope 
will commit himself to the social security 
principle, which I regard as essential. 

I can imagine nothing more unwise 
than for this Congress to pass the pend- 
ing bill and to accept the principle that 
the Federal Government and the States 
will operate with all the different stand- 
ards which are going to be set up in the 
various States, with some States partic- 
ipating and many not participating. 
That would not solve the problem at all. 

We use the phrase in the report that 
people will get such assistance if they 
are medically indigent, but we do not say 
what the standard is. If a couple has 
saved $1,000, and the wife happens to 
get cancer and is sick for 6 months or 
7 months, do the couple have to spend 
their savings before they are eligible for 
assistance? In some States they will. 
In some States they will not. 

We have a chance to do what was done 
in 1935—to place this under a system the 
people themselves will pay for, to make 
it self-liquidating rather than to lay 
down a burden which could conceivably, 
if the principle were fully implemented, 
cost $2 billion a year for both the Federal 
Government and the States. 

The people themselves will pay for 
the program under the social security 
principle. 
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It may be that we shall not pass this 
measure tonight. It may be that if we 
did we could not get an agreement in 
conference. It may be that if we got an 
agreement in conference the President 
would not sign the bill. There is not 
any doubt that the roadblocks in the 
face of this proposed legislation in the 
next 2 weeks are hard. Therefore, I do 
not go into this vote on this measure in a 
spirit of high optimism, but I say we 
might as well vote. We might as well 
determine whether this Congress is going 
to move in this session or whether per- 
haps we should go home, whether we 
then should put it up to the people to 
make their determination, and come 
back in January and commit ourselves 
on that occasion to the social security 
principle. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico if he has other speakers. 

Mr. ANDERSON. There are other 
speakers, but the Senator from Illinois 
has more time remaining. Therefore, I 
yield to the Senator. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The difficulty arises 
from the fact that the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement requires a vote at 6 
o'clock. The time otherwise would run 
beyond 6 o’clock, because the quorum 
call was not chargeable to either side. 
I think we ought to keep the RECORD 
straight. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I thought the un- 
derstanding was we would go beyond 6 
o’clock, in view of the quorum call. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I would have no ob- 
jection, 

Mr. ANDERSON. We had a definite 
time. The Senator from New Mexico 
had 24 minutes and yielded 8 minutes to 
the Senator from Massachusetts, so he 
now has 16 minutes remaining. The 
Senator from Illinois has about 30 min- 
utes remaining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state that there remain 38 
minutes to the opponents and 19 min- 
utes to the proponents, if the time for 
ne quorum call is not charged to either 
side. 

The unanimous- consent agreement 
states that the vote will be taken not 
later than 6 o’clock p.m. A request in 
that regard was not included in the Sen- 
ator’s request that the time for the 
quorum call not be charged to either 
side. There was no request to modify 
the voting time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, that was my understanding. I 
came to the desk and inquired, and I 
was informed that the quorum call had 
been made and the time would not be 
charged to either side, but would merely 
be added to the time at 6 o'clock. How 
long would it require? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois requested that the 
time for the quorum call not be charged 
to either side, but the Senator neglected 
to make the request that the time be 
added on to the time at 6 o’clock for the 
vote. The quorum call required 22 min- 
utes. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, if 
we stop the time at 6 o'clock we are 
charging the time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
raised the question only after a discus- 
sion with the Parliamentarian. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is no dispute about the mat- 
ter. May we have unanimous consent 
that the vote come at 6:22 p.m.? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? The Chairs hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
30 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. KERR]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Illinois. 

I am happy to have the opportunity 
to discuss the issues involved in the bill 
and in the Anderson amendment. 

I have the greatest of respect for the 
sponsors of the amendment. I know 
they are sincere. I know they are 
earnest. I know they are fighting for 
what they believe to be the welfare of 
the people of the United States. 

I will say to my good friend from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy] that the 
term “medically indigent” is not in the 
bill. The proposed legislation is not 
limited to persons who could qualify 
under the term “medically indigent.” 

The provisions of the amendment 
which is in the committee bill are avail- 
able to every citizen in this country 65 
years of age or older if he comes under 
a program adopted by his own State, if 
medical, hospital, doctor or dental care 
is needed by him or by her. I remind 
Senators that is not the case with refer- 
ence to the provisions of the Anderson 
amendment. 

It has been said on the floor that med- 
ical care should be available to the aged 
as a matter of right. I remind Senators 
of the great number of people to whom 
medical care would not be available as 
a matter of right under the Anderson 
amendment. It would not be available 
to any citizen unless he or she were on 
the social security rolls, no matter how 
great the need might be. It would not 
be available to any citizen unless such 
citizen were 68 years of age, not 65, no 
matter how great the need might be. 
It would not be available to any citizen 
until July 1, 1961, and then for hospital 
care only, and then for 120 days only, 
with the beneficiary paying the first $75 
of the cost of such hospital care. 

The additional benefits under the bill, 
other than hospital care, for not to ex- 
ceed 120 days, in which the beneficiary 
would pay the first $75 of cost, would not 
be available to any citizen until January 
1, 1962. 

I say to my great friend, the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy], for 
whom I have as much respect as for any 
other Senator, that he is my standard 
bearer. I am supporting him. But he 
does not need to talk about the incon- 
venience of having to come back here 
next year to add additional benefits to 
those provided in the committee bill, be- 
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cause the amendment he sponsored 
would provide no benefits until 6 months 
after the beginning of the new year, and 
then but a very limited number of bene- 
fits. 

The benefits provided by the commit- 
tee bill would be available on October 1, 
1960. Even after January 1, 1962, the 
only additional benefits provided by the 
Anderson amendment would be nursing 
home services upon transfer from the 
hospital for not to exceed 240 days, less 
twice the number of days the beneficiary 
had to spend in the hospital, for which 
the beneficiary would have had to pay 
the first $75 in cost; home health serv- 
ices, including visiting nurse services; 
practical nurse or occupational ther- 
apist; and outpatient diagnostic services. 

In other words, if the Anderson 
amendment becomes law, it will not 
provide a doctor for the beneficiary, a 
surgeon for the beneficiary, or a dentist 
for the beneficiary, unless the doctor, 
surgeon, or dentist would give those serv- 
ices as a part of the hospital care. Sen- 
ators know that such services on an ade- 
quate basis are not available as a part of 
the hospital care. Under the committee 
bill, on the contrary, those services would 
be available to every aged person in every 
State that would accept and implement 
this program, including inpatient hospi- 
tal services without the $120 limitation 
and without requiring the patient to pay 
the first $75; skilled nursing home serv- 
ices, without limitation or chargeoff by 
reason of having spent some time in a 
hospital; physicians’ services; outpatient 
hospital services; home health care serv- 
ices; private duty nursing services; phys- 
ical therapy; and related services, dental 
services, laboratory and X-ray services, 
prescribed drugs, eyeglasses, dentures, 
and prosthetic devices; diagnostic 
screening, preventive services, and any 
other medical care or remedial care 
recognized under State law, so that a 
State may, if it wishes to do so, include 
medical services provided by osteopaths, 
chiropractors, optometrists, and reme- 
dial services provided by Christian 
Science practitioners. 

We are not alone confronted with 
voting on the Anderson amendment. We 
are confronted with the certainty that 
if the Anderson amendment is agreed to 
and sent as a part of the proposed legis- 
lation to the President, we shall have no 
legislation this year. Is there a Senator 
who believes that the President of the 
United States would sign the bill if the 
Anderson amendment were made a part 
of it? Then we are carrying out plat- 
form pledges or campaign pledges or 
convictions that we have for need, if we 
endanger a truly great bill by adding to 
it a provision which, if agreed to by Con- 
gress, would not only be self-defeating, 
so far as the provision itself is concerned, 
but for the bill in its entirety? 

The distinguished Senator from Ohio 
asked the Senator from New Mexico, 
What about the aged not covered by the 
Anderson amendment? My great 
friend, the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr, ANDERSON], said that they would 
be provided for by the Kerr-Frear 
amendment, meaning the committee 
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amendment. That would not be so, how- 
ever, if the Anderson amendment were 
agreed to and sent to the White House, 
because both it and the committee bill 
would be vetoed. 

The Kerr-Frear or committee amend- 
ment provides a program for every State 
that adopts it, and incentives are pres- 
ent in the bill that the States would find 
difficult to resist. It can be passed this 
year and it can become law this year. 

My great friend the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovuctas] said that 
horrors would be inflicted upon the aged 
and sick, for they would be required to 
get down on their knees to get hospital 
and nursing care. I say that statement 
is not founded upon reality, because if 
the amendment that the Senator from 
Illinois is sponsoring were agreed to, 
every aged person not on social security 
would still be left on his knees. He 
would still leave every person beyond 
65, and not yet 68, on his knees. 

The fact is that the committee bill 
would take people up off of their knees 
and let them look the world in the face 
and know that under the terms of the 
committee bill that is now before the 
Senate they can have hospital care, 
medical care, doctor’s care, surgeon’s 
care, and dental care, which are not pro- 
vided in the Anderson amendment. 

There are many other provisions in 
the bill. The bill would remove the age 
50 eligibility requirement for disability 
benefits. It would enable 250,000 persons 
to draw benefits immediately. That 
benefit would go down the drain if the 
Anderson amendment should become a 
part of the bill and goes to the White 
House. It would increase children’s ben- 
efits and the OASI program from 50 per- 
cent of the father’s benefit to 75 percent. 
Four hundred thousand children will 
benefit by that provision. It would go 
down the drain if the Anderson amend- 
ment should become a part of the bill 
and goes to the White House. 

The bill would liberalize what those 
on social security can earn free of pen- 
alty with reference to their social secu- 
rity benefits by increasing the limit from 
$1,200 to $1,800 per year. Every mem- 
ber of the committee voted for that pro- 
vision. I believe every Senator would 
like to see it become law. Yet that pro- 
vision would go down the drain insofar 
as the bill is concerned if the Anderson 
amendment should become a part of the 
bill before it goes to the White House. 
Increased coverage under the OASI for 
thousands of persons, including 60,000 
ministers and 100,000 employees in non- 
profit institutions is provided, together 
with other liberalizing provisions, includ- 
ing increased authorization for child 
welfare programs for retarded children 
in our States. 

That provision, which is one of the 
most progressive elements in the bill, 
likewise would go down the drain if the 
Anderson amendment were added to the 
bill, thereby killing it if it should go to 
the White House. I ask again whether 
any Senator feels that the proposed 
legislation would be signed if the Ander- 
son amendment should accompany it to 
the White House as a part of the bill? 
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My friend the Senator from Illinois 
Mr. Doveras] said this is the Eisen- 
hower-Kerr bill. 

One of the best things about the bill 
is that it is bipartisan in origin. It has 
been made clear that this is not the first 
choice either of the Republican nominee 
for President or the Democratic nominee 
for President. However, both nominees 
do favor the provisions of the committee 
bill, in their language, “as far as it 
goes.” 

If we can achieve this bill on the basis 
of that bipartisan support, we will have 
gone a long way to show that this is a re- 
sponsible Congress, that we have met a 
great responsibility in providing a great 
program which can be passed and which 
can become law, and shall have done so 
on the basis that, while it is not the 
first choice of either candidate for 
President, and while it might not be the 
first choice of either political party, the 
provisions in it, as the committee brought 
the bill to the floor, has the approval 
of both parties. 

My friend the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts—and I again wish to acknowl- 
edge my respect and esteem and affection 
for him—said that the committee bill 
does not go far enough. The members 
of the committee would be the first to 
recognize that. I do not know what 
the first minimum wage bill required as 
to the amount. 

Mr, RANDOLPH. Twenty-five cents. 

Mr. KERR. Some Senators now in the 
Chamber were Members of Congress 
when that bill was passed. Did they op- 
pose it because it did not go far enough? 
I remember the additions we have made 
to it down through the years. My friend 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CaRTH TI talked about the adoption of 
the social security bill in eloquent lan- 
guage, showing a remarkable memory 
and understanding of it. He spoke of 
what a great thing it was. 

If we apply the test that it does not 
go far enough, we could have said the 
same thing about the original social se- 
curity bill. When the Saviour of the 
earth was crucified, did any one object 
to it because it did not go far enough, on 
the basis that the Resurrection would 
also have to occur in order to make sal- 
vation available to all mankind around 
the world? 

Of course the bill does not go far 
enough. But since when has a legisla- 
tive body in a free society turned down 
constructive legislation, bearing the ap- 
proval of both political parties and of 
both nominees for President, and of 
great men and women everywhere, be- 
cause it did not go far enough? In my 
judgment our duty is to go as far as we 
can. We know we can pass the provi- 
sions of the committee bill, and we be- 
lieve it will be accepted by the House 
and approved by the President. I pre- 
sume it is not a violent assumption to 
believe that we will be here another year. 
If there are provisions which will im- 
prove it, and if there are provisions that 
would add to it, we can look at them 
another year. The Anderson amend- 
ment would not become effective, if 
adopted and made law, until July 1 next 
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year, in part, and January 1, 1962, in 
part. No one, not even its sponsors, 
would claim that even it goes far enough 
to meet all the objectives that they have 
in mind. Therefore, how can we jeop- 
ardize a great bill, which we can pass, 
because it does not go far enough? 

If we add the Anderson amendment 
to the bill, we will not be bothered by 
the Presidential action; we ourselves, by 
our action, will have pronounced the 
judgment of its own destruction. 

I submit that the committee bill is not 
enough, but it is a beginning from which 
we can look forward to a greater future 
and a brighter day for all our people. 
We must remember the millions that it 
will help, and remember that, if passed, 
it will go into effect on October 1 of 
this year, and that it can be made avail- 
able to every State in the Union, with 
the tremendous incentive of up to 80 
percent of the cost. 

Therefore, in the sense of the highest 
responsibility, in the sense of rising 
above political differences, in the sense 
of marching in the direction of meet- 
ing the needs of 16 million aged in 
our country, let us pass the committee 
bill as it is before us, and then look for- 
ward to another day for such amend- 
ments or improvements as any of us 
hopes might be made. 

Mr, ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. GORE]. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, my warm, 
great friend, the Senator from Okla- 
homa, has stated that the committee 
bill does not go far enough. That is a 
very interesting statement. If we look 
at page 6 of the committee report we 
find, in the fourth paragraph, that the 
bill would cover “all medically needy 
aged 65 or over.” 

I digress to say that the phrase “med- 
ically indigent” is not used in the bill, 
as the Senator from Oklahoma has said, 
but the term “medically needy” is used 
in the report. I looked at the definition 
of “indigent” in Webster’s Dictionary, 
and the definition of that word is 
“needy.” 

I should like to read three sentences 
from the report: 

It would coyer all medically needy aged 
65 or over 


Now I skip to the first sentence in the 
next paragraph: 

A State may, if it wishes, disregard in 
whole or part, the existence of any income 
or resources, of an individual for medical 
assistance— 


Now I turn to the top of page 7, be- 
ginning with the first full sentence: 

The State has a wide latitude to establish 
the standard of need for medical assistance 
as long at it is a reasonable standard con- 
sistent with the objectives of the title. 


Now I turn to page 9 of the report. 
I wish to raise the question of how re- 
markable it is that the committee bill 
does not go far enough. At the top of 
page 9 we find this language: 

Under the revised title I, State plans (with 
Federal matching funds) could provide po- 
tential protection under the new program 
of medical assistance for the aged to as 
many as 10 million persons aged 65 and 
over. 
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The average annual cost of medical 
care and hospitalization in the United 
States for a person 65 years of age and 
over is $250. One can do his own cal- 
culating. If the bill should be fully 
implemented, the cost would be $21 bil- 
lion in the first year. 

But there is a very interesting reason 
why, as the able Senator acknowledges, 


the committee bill does not go far 


enough. The States must implement 
the program and provide matching 
funds. My Governor tells me today that 
Tennessee is not now able to match all 
the assistance funds which are already 
available to Tennessee, even though the 
Federal share under present law is 65 
percent. 

What benefit will this bill make avail- 
able to the State of Tennessee? In what 
way will it benefit the State of West 
Virginia and other States? The Social 
Security Administration has told me 
that one-half of the States are now un- 
able to match in full the funds already 
available, most of it on practically a 
2-to-1 basis. Yes, there is an interest- 
ing reason why the bill does not go far 
enough. Fortunately, some States are 
blessed with abundant economic re- 
sources. For them, the bill will be a 
bonanza. For the old people in 25 
States, it may be an empty and hollow 
promise. 

The Senator from Oklahoma has crit- 
icized the Anderson amendment. We 
have found flaws in the committee bill. 
But it is only by a combination of the 
two that we can make this program truly 
national in character. 

Mr. President, those of us who 
are sponsoring the Anderson-Kennedy 
amendment are not trying to deny to 
the old people of Louisiana or of Okla- 
homa or of any other State any of the 
benefits provided in the committee bill. 
Then why are they not so generous with 
us? If we are not trying, as we are not 
trying, to substitute the Anderson 
amendment for the committee amend- 
ment; if we are seeking only to add the 
Anderson amendment to the committee 
amendment, thereby providing benefits 
and making medical care available to 
the old in all 50 States, where is their 
generosity? Where is their concern for 
the national character of the social 
security program? 

Mr. President, I call upon Senators 
across the aisle not to consider this as 
a partisan question. I ask them to think 
of the welfare of the 9 million old 
people in need of medical care. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Tennessee has 
expired. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. CARROLL]. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I as- 
sociate myself with the remarks of the 
able Senator from Tennessee. Colorado 
is one of the fortunate States about 
which the Senator from Tennessee has 
spoken. We have a far more compre- 
hensive medical care program than is 
contained in the bill. The Kerr-Frear 
amendment would be of great benefit to 
my State. Nevertheless, like the able 
Senator from Tennessee, I could not, 
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in good conscience, deny the value of 
the amendment of the Senator from New 
Mexico and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. Why? Because it moves into 
a new field. 

It extends coverage in a new field, a 
field which many States, which are not 
financially capable, have not been able to 
cover through sound medical care pro- 
grams for needy people. 

I listened with great respect to the 
statement of the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] about the 
medical indigents. There would be no 
State medical program in Colorado un- 
less a need basis were established. This 
is the real issue in this fight. The able 
Senator from Massachusetts has said it. 

For 10 years we have been trying to 
provide medical assistance through the 
social security program. This is a basic 
issue. Of course, I accept the Kerr- 
Frear amendment; but to make it more 
fully effective and equitable throughout 
the Nation, it is necessary to attach to it 
the Anderson-Kennedy amendment. 

The Kerr-Frear amendment is really 
an effort to sweeten and expand the pub- 
lic welfare program year after year after 
year; to escape what some think are the 
sinister consequences of bringing our 
people abruptly into a contributory sys- 
tem to provide for their own health 
needs. 

I say, in answer to the Senator from 
Oklahoma, Let the President veto the 
bill. The aged of this country have suf- 
fered through the years. They will be 
patient while we carry the issue to the 
country. Then we will come back here 
and enact a comprehensive program, 
This is the way to fight the issue. Let us 
go to the people. We will come back 
in January. I believe the people will be 
on the side of those who will sustain 
the Anderson-Kennedy amendment, 

I commend the able Senator from 
Oklahoma and the able Senator from 
Delaware for their amendment. It is 
a good amendment. It would greatly 
help my State. But I also want to help 
the 45,062 people in my State who are 
receiving social security old-age benefits 
but who do not meet the medical needs 
test and hence do not qualify for any 
medical care program. Can I deny them 
this sort of program? Can I vote against 
providing them an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in a medical program which 
would meet their needs? That is what 
I would be doing unless I accepted the 
Anderson-Kennedy amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, how 
much time remains on my side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has 18 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe the debate has made it 
perfectly clear that the issue before us 
is whether we shall give the aged peo- 
ple of the country, who are unable to 
pay medical bills, a medical program; 
or whether we shall give them a politi- 
cal issue between now and next Janu- 
ary. The issue can still be taken to the 
country. Both sides can discuss the 
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issue. But are we to pass a bill which 
will be vetoed by the President, and 
which even if it became law will not pay 
anyone’s medical bills between now and 
June of next year, during which time 
Congress can act again, if it cares to 
act? 

The bill before us would place every 
State in the Nation in a position to do 
at least twice as much for the aged as 
it is doing at present. 

The poorer States, which complain 
that they are not as well able to put 
up the money as are States which 
have a higher per capita income, would 
be in a position to have the Federal 
Government contribute as much as 80 
percent of the cost. They could in- 
crease what they are doing for their 
aged by as much as 400 percent, even 
though they did not contribute an ad- 
ditional nickel over and above what 
they are contributing at this time. 
There are indications in the committee 
report as to how that would be done. 
In some States, the funds made avail- 
able would be more than necessary, 
even if the States do not increase ap- 
propriations to take care of the aged in 
those States. 

What is now proposed to be added to 
the bill? Something which will con- 
tribute an important controversial is- 
sue of compulsory health insurance. 
This is something which should be taken 
to the people. They should have an 
opportunity to pass upon it, because un- 
der the proposal all working people 
would be taxed in order to take care of 
some of the aged, because of all those 
who are aged and retired today, only a 
portion are under social security. 

Those who are not under social se- 
curity, no matter how needy they may 
be, would not be assisted by the An- 
derson amendment which is sought to be 
added to the bill. 

For example, the Anderson amend- 
ment would put a tax on a workingman 
and his family having an income of $100 
amonth. They would be taxed one-half 
of 1 percent of the payroll. It would 
work like a hidden sales tax. The con- 
sumers would pay the whole thing. 
They would be paying one-half of 1 per- 
cent of their income to pay for the medi- 
cal assistance in many cases to someone 
who is well able to pay his own medical 
bill. 

I know of large numbers of people who 
have substantial incomes and who are 
well able to pay their medical bills. I 
am sure that if a close relative of any 
Member of this body sustained a large 
medical bill, that relative would receive 
assistance from the Member. The same 
would be true of Members of the House 
and of members of other professions 

If the States wish to do so, they can 
provide that such persons need not be 
cared for by relatives who are well able 
to pay. However, merely because the 
Federal Government will pay the bill 
does not mean that we will escape pay- 
ing our share. If we vote for this pro- 
posal, we shall vote to impose more taxes 
on ourselves in order to pay that bill. 

How many people would rather pay 
their own bills than to have the Federal 
Government tax everyone to pay the 
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bills? The cost would not be any 
cheaper merely because a man was taxed 
to pay his medical bill than it would be 
if he were allowed to pay his own medi- 
cal bill. 

Generally speaking, I am constrained 
to believe that most persons who are well 
able to take care of their own medical 
expenses would just as soon do it as to 
have Uncle Sam be the middle man and 
charge them extra taxes plus the ex- 
pense of collecting the money, and then 
lack money to pay the bill under Feder- 
al standards. Under the Anderson 
amendment, the poor man will have to 
dig down into his own pocket and take 
money needed for his wife and children 
in order to pay an extra social security 
tax to provide for many persons who 
have no real need at all. I should like 
to see something done to extend this as- 
sistance to those who need it particu- 
larly to those in mental hospitals. But 
the approach based on providing such 
care to those who need it is the approach 
taken by this bill; and that is all we shall 
be able to do between now and next year. 
I would rather see that done, rather 
than to have such payments made to 
those who may not need them. 

As a matter of fact, I know that in my 
own State, 57 percent of the people over 
65 receiving such old-age assistance are 
today in a position to pay and automati- 
cally receive the benefits of this bill. 
We should provide that others who need 
to have their medical bills paid can re- 
ceive this aid. That is all we can do at 
this time. 

Certainly the best thing we can do 
now is to provide for the giving of this 
aid to those who need it, rather than 
provide a political issue for the next 9 
months. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. BRIDGES]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Hampshire is recog- 
nized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator from Louisiana has stated 
the issue very clearly. The issue is 
whether we have medical care for the 
aged or whether we have a political issue. 

For myself, I will support a medical- 
aid plan for the aged of the Nation; and I 
compliment the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Kerr] and the other Senators who 
have joined him in sponsoring the com- 
mittee’s bill for coming forward with a 
bill which the Senator from Oklahoma 
says frankly may not be adequate, but 
nevertheless the long step in the right 
direction, and I believe will provide the 
medical care immediately and will put 
the administration into the hands of the 
States, rather than establish another 
great Federal bureaucracy, as would be 
done under the Anderson amendment 
or the Forand bill, as we know it. 

I supported the plan proposed by the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
[Mr. Javits] because I thought it was 
a sound one. I still think it is. 

But now I support the committee bill; 
and I hope that the great majority of 
the Members of the Senate will support 
the committee bill and will oppose the 
Anderson amendment. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield such time as he may need to the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH]. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have a statement 
by me in support of the Anderson 
amendment printed at this point in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CHURCH 

I support the Anderson-Kennedy amend- 
ment. I should like to explain briefly some 
of my reasons for doing so. 

In my own State of Idaho, as in the rest 
of the United States, the percentage of 
population over 65 is increasing. There, as 
elsewhere, the aged have more need of medi- 
cal care than the young, and as a group they 
are less able to pay for it. Medical and hos- 
pital costs have skyrocketed. Private in- 
surance has not met the needs of the aged 
group, either in terms of coverage or bene- 
fits 


In 1959, medical assistance under the Fed- 
eral public assistance program in the State 
of Idaho totaled only a little over $24,000, 
all for nursing home care. This pittance 
demonstrates the extent of our need for a 
medical care program worthy of the name. 

In Idaho, as in other States, public-spirited 
citizens and organizations have concentrated 
time, effort, and money on the problem of 
medical care for the aged. Some of our 
counties have tax-supported hospitals which 
do what they can. Some of our churches 
and lodges operate worthy private welfare 
programs for their own membership, and 
some of these include medical assistance. 
Individual doctors give freely of their time 
and their professional skills to attend to 
urgent charity cases. s 

But all of this effort, both in public and 
in the private sector, is based upon the 
charity approach. It is not premised on 
entitlement as a matter of right. Neither 
is the committee bill. Such an approach, 
however well motivated, inevitably results 
in a vast disparity in coverage from State 
to State, as well as in the extent and quality 
of assistance extended to the individual. 

Now, for the first time, we stand united, 
as a people and in the Congress, that the 
Federal Government bears a responsibility 
in this field. The platforms of both parties, 
and sponsorship of the various amendments 
before us, the speeches of our presidential 
candidates all bespeak an awareness of the 
problem and a desire to solve it. 

The central question is: Shall we adopt the 
charity approach or the insurance approach? 

I prefer the insurance approach, and 
that is why I support this amendment, 

The premise of the Anderson-Kennedy 
amendment is that the aged should not be 
required to undergo the humiliation of seek- 
ing charity, but rather that they should 
obtain medical benefits through an insurance 
system, to which they themselves contribute, 
and from which they receive benefits as a 
matter of right. 

Any program which is based upon a means 
test, or a needs test, is heir to all the abuses 
which have plagued public relief programs 
from their earliest inception, whether at 
the county, city, State, or Federal level 
There will be the proud who will never seek 
help, while freeloaders bring the program in- 
to disrepute. 

We have only to look at the so-called 
pauper’s oath used in our veterans hos- 
pitals to see how this elastic device leads 
to the acceptance of medical and hospital 
care by well-to-do people who'd never get 
by in the charity ward of a private hospital. 

For the 9 out of 10 working Americans who 
are now covered under the social security 
system, the Anderson-Kennedy amendment 
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will add a new benefit; namely, provision 
for meeting their basic medical needs after 
they have reached the age of 68. This pro- 
gram is actuarially sound. Contributions to 
it are levied over an individual’s working 
lifetime, while he is employed. Benefits are 
noncancellable, either for age or after a bene- 
fit limit has been reached. 

Since contributions would be collected as 
a part of the regular social security contri- 
butions, no new machinery for collection 
would be required. 

The program is minimal. It does not 
preempt a legitimate field of private in- 
surance any more than the provision for 
early retirement for disability which the Con- 
gress added to the social security system in 
1956 preempted such a field. On the con- 
trary, there is strong evidence that the pri- 
vate insurance business will be stimulated 
by this kind of Federal program. Private 
life insurance was helped rather than hurt 
by the Government's national service life 
insurance program, 

For these reasons, I believe the Anderson- 
Kennedy amendment to be required by the 
public interest, and I urge its adoption. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I now 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I rise to 
oppose the Anderson amendment. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Kennedy] has appealed for some Re- 
publican votes. But I should like to ex- 
plain why he faces this difficulty today. 

On the Monroney amendment to the 
minimum wage bill, which was tabled, 
the Senator from Massachusetts had 6 
Republican votes because we were work- 
ing together to put through a minimum 
wage program in which both the ideas 
` of the Senator from Massachusetts and 
my ideas were represented. 

In the present case, I happen to think 
that my health bill is more liberal than 
the Anderson proposal; but the pro- 
ponents of the Anderson amendment 
think otherwise. So that is the way the 
situation is. 

But now the Senator from Massachu- 
setts asks us to endorse the Anderson- 
Kennedy amendment. I am sorry, but 
this is not the season for that. 

I repeat that it seems assured that the 
aged will have an adequate medical-care 
plan, because both the Senator from 
Massachusetts and the Vice President 
have absolutely assured that, as have 28 
votes on this side, and I know that an 
enormous number of votes on the other 
side will also be cast for the Anderson 
amendment. 

But, unhappily, the Senator from 
Massachusetts cannot ask liberal Re- 
publican Senators just to “sign here,” 
when their ideas and their views and 
their deeply held convictions are not re- 
flected in the paper they are asked to 
sign. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of the gratifying developments in this 
situation is that the issue is not whether 
we should have a program of medical 
care. Instead, the question is how best 
to provide for such a program. 
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So we have made some very real prog- 
ress; and certainly we are indebted, I 
believe, to the members of the Finance 
Committee for that progress. 

So the question now is the means by 
which we shall obtain that program. 

The Anderson amendment provides for 
the kind of strengthening of the com- 
mittee bill that is required by the situa- 
tion. The Anderson amendment is not 
a substitute for the committee bill. As 
has been repeatedly stated, the Ander- 
son amendment is supplementary to the 
committee bill; and the only check on 
the committee bill, in terms of fiscal re- 
sponsibility, is the social security prin- 
ciple which is written into the Anderson 
amendment, which provides a means of 
financing the portion of the medical care 
which will come under the terms of the 
Anderson amendment. 

The committee bill plus the Anderson 
amendment will provide for the medical 
care of those who are in need of it be- 
cause of their age or because they should 
receive it as a matter of right, under 
social security, both because of the com- 
passionate aspects and because of the 
principle of legal right under a paid-up, 
prepaid insurance program under social 
security. 

Actually, Mr. President, three out of 
four people over 68 years of age are 
covered by the Anderson amendment. 
The benefits will start 6 months after 
the fund begins to accumulate—which 
means financial responsibility. 

I heard the argument, today, about 
the wonderful benefits of the committee 
bill, as compared to those of the Ander- 
son amendment. The interesting point 
is that one can paint a beautiful picture 
of the supposed benefits under the com- 
mittee bill, and that will entice the votes 
of those who want to do good. But 
then one can say to those who are econ- 
omy minded, “Don’t worry too much 
about that, because all of it depends on 
whether the States authorize the pro- 
gram.” In other words, both sides of 
the street would thus be played. 

Mr. President, if we take all the bene- 
fits outlined under the committee bill as 
a recognizable, realizable fact, fiscal re- 
sponsibility has been written off. But 
if we take the limitations which would 
come about by means of the failure of 
the State legislatures really to establish 
such a program, then medical care has 
been written off for a large number of 
those who need it. 

So the Anderson amendment is the 
only hope of providing adequate medical 
care under what might be called a 
definite program under social security. 

Mr. President, I wish to leave one 
other thought with my colleagues: It has 
been stated here that if we add the An- 
derson amendment, the bill will be 
vetoed—in short, will be an invitation to 
a veto. Who knows that? Has anyone 
had a message from the President of the 
United States today, saying that he is 
going to veto this measure? By the way, 
has anyone received from the President a 
message saying that he will sign the 
committee bill? 
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This morning we were told that the 
administration was in favor of the Javits 
amendment; but that word came only 
this morning. I do not think anyone can 
be at all sure what measure the President 
will sign. 

But, Mr. President, when I hear it said 
that “This is not the season” to join 
with us in supporting the Anderson 
amendment, I wonder who is playing 
politics. 

Mr. President, let me make it quite 
clear that I thought social security was 
no longer a partisan issue. I thought 
that even those who had fought it to the 
utmost of their ability had repented. 

Today, social security is supposedly 
nonpartisan; and all in the world that 
the Anderson amendment means is the 
application of the time-tested, proven 
principle of social security to a limited 
type of medical-aid program that is safe 
and sound. I submit this is the kind 
of program the people of the United 
States want. We shall thus provide for 
the financing, and we shall also provide 
limitations as to the amount of care they 
will be entitled to receive under the pro- 
gram. That is to be done now, because 
every Member of the Senate knows that 
the entire job cannot be done all at once. 

The Anderson amendment provides 
for an approach that is reasonable and 
sensible. 

Finally, Mr. President, let me say that 
I hope Senators will not allow their 
actions to be governed by the views of 
some persons who believe that the re- 
sponsibility for taking action in this field 
lies at the door of 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue. Let there be no mistake about 
that situation, Mr. President: The people 
of the United States will hold to ac- 
count the Members of Congress and the 
administration for the provision of 
proper and adequate care for the aged. 

I believe the Anderson amendment 
provides the sane and the sensible and, 
if I may add, the conservative and re- 
sponsible way to provide medical care 
for those who should have it by right, 
because of their great contributions as 
productive citizens in the American 
economy. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Vermont 
Mr. AIKEN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, after 
listening to the debate this afternoon, I 
wonder what has become of our concern 
for the small farmer. 

It is true, as I pointed out earlier this 
afternoon, that every corporation farmer 
will be eligible for benefits under this 
proposed amendment if he has received 
a salary from his incorporated farm. It 
is equally true that a good share of the 
family farmers or marginal farmers can- 
not qualify for benefits under this pro- 
posal, and undoubtedly will not qualify 
in the future. How can a farmer earn- 
ing $2,000 or $2,500 a year from his farm, 
gross income in many cases, pay himself 
$4,200 salary, as a corporation farmer 
can? Or how can he deduct 444 percent, 
as presently provided, or 5½ percent in 
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the next year or two, and still more in 
the future as the statutory rate of tax 
increases? He just cannot put himself 
in a position to qualify. 

I have been amazed at the lack of con- 
cern for the small farmer of the coun- 
try who does not have a social security 
card. Why should that farmer be left 
out in the cold in this type of unfortu- 
nate and discriminatory legislation? I 
would like, for once, to get the politics 
out of the issue and really try to consider 
the matter on its merits, as it should be. 
I have been ashamed at some of the 
things that have been said in this debate, 
and the obvious political overtones that 
have just smothered the question. Why 
can we not be decent about it? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I think 
in dealing with any social legislation we 
should be compassionate about it. One 
cannot accept the philosophy of the An- 
derson measure in the spirit of com- 
passion. In the first place, it is a plan 
that would give nothing to 312 million 
people over 68. It would give something: 
It would blanket in some 8 or 9 million 
people over 68 who are already on social 
security, and there would be no provision 
that they contribute anything to this 
particular fund. 

The other day a prominent business- 
man from Nebraska called on me. He is 
73 years of age. He is one of our wealthy 
men. He is a beneficiary of social se- 
curity, drawing $175 a month. He does 
not have to retire. He will draw medical 
benefits under the Anderson plan, if it 
is passed. Yet, the most destitute indi- 
vidual in Nebraska will draw nothing. 
Who are the aged who are not bene- 
ficiaries under OASI? They are the peo- 
ple who have been unable to work for 
a great number of years. 

This program will not take care of the 
people who need to be taken care of at 
this time. 

If the Anderson proposal were not a 
failure, if it were not a mistake, it would 
never be offered as an addition to the 
bill as reported from the committee. It 
is offered as an addition, and not as a 
Substitute, because it does not meet the 
problem that is in the minds of people 
everywhere, and that is the provisions of 
adequate medical assistance for the 
people who are unable to provide it for 
themselves. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

The Senator from Illinois has 3 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized 
for 1 minute. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we should remember that this is 
an issue which should go to the people. 
It is an issue that will go to the people, 
because they should decide who is to be 
included under the bill. Benefits start 
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at age 68, but the bill does not include 
payment for doctor bills. If this amend- 
ment goes into effect, we know that next 
year the law will include payment for 
doctor bills. Then, the age will be re- 
duced to 65. Then, the retirement age 
will be reduced to 60. Then, the people 
who have to pay their own medical bills 
will say, “How about us?” Probably 
within 10 years we will have to cover 
everybody else’s medical bills by this 
compulsory approach. We know what 
the cost is going to be. The cost is 
going to be 4 percent of the payrolls. 
That is about $8 billion a year. That is 
assuming the costs are kept down once 
Uncle Sam pays the entire tab. 

I suggest that Senators go to the peo- 
ple and see whether they would want 
to pay their own medical bills if they 
can afford it or have someone pay for 
them with their tax money. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield half a minute to me, so 
I may address a question to the Senator 
from New Mexico? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield half a minute to the Senator from 
Washington. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington is recognized 
for half a minute. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I wanted to ask 
the Senator from New Mexico a question. 
As all lawyers know, residence is a mat- 
ter of intent, and involves the physical 
appearance of the person with the intent. 
If we did not have a uniform plan, as 
proposed by the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico, and the State of 
Washington took advantage of it and 
had a liberal program, to the hilt, as far 
as it could go, and the State of Idaho, 
if my friend had his way, had a similar 
program, but some people in some States 
did not like the program, and those 
States had no such program under as is 
proposed, would it not mean that aged or 
retired people would move to a State 
where they could take advantage of the 
liberal provisions of the law? 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is possible un- 
der the bill. It is not only possible, but 
I have been a relief administrator in a 
State, a county, and a region of States, 
and that is what happened over and over 
again. If Senators want to start bidding 
for the indigent, this is the way to do it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. California and 
Florida will be loaded. [Laughter. ] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Each 
side has 2 minutes remaining. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, it al- 
ways takes me so much longer to unfold 
and expand than 2 minutes will allow, 
but I will say the Senator from Okla- 
homa has put his finger on the question 
before us: Do we want an issue or a bill? 
The bill must yet negotiate a conference. 
The House has not considered this 
amendment. If it successfully nego- 
tiates a conference, it must go to the 
White House. 

I have been rather circumspect about 
talking to the President. I could say to- 
day unequivocally, because I made in- 
quiry, that the President would have ac- 
cepted and would have signed the pro- 
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posals that were offered by the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits]. 

With respect to the pending Anderson 
proposal, I have to judge only from the 
statements the President has made to me 
privately and the statements he has 
made publicly with respect to the in- 
clusion of a medicare program within the 
tax frame of social security. It is my 
considered judgment that if the proposal 
went to the White House, if it got over 
every other obstacle, it would invite a 
veto. And when we go home and con- 
front our senior citizens, and they say, 
“What did you give us?” we can only say, 
“We gave you a veto.” And when they 
ask, “Why did you not stay there and 
finish the job?” we can only say, “We 
were in a hurry to go home.” 

The President is elected by all the peo- 
ple, and he is a part of the legislative 
procedure, because the Constitution 
gives him that authority. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If we want some 
bread, this is the time to get it by vot- 
ing down the Anderson proposal. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
thank my colleagues who have tried to 
help. We knew from the beginning this 
would be an uphill fight. 

I was a little surprised to hear the 
statement that this was medical care 
for the aged on a political issue. I ask 
Senators to look at pages 378 and 379 
of the hearings, where they will see that 
the finest body of social workers in 
America has labeled this a proper meth- 
od by which to proceed. 

As to the political issue, I ask Sena- 
tors to look at page 161, to see the names 
of 30 Governors. It is true that they 
said we should follow the social security 
principle. A great many of them were 
Democrats, but among them was Nelson 
Rockefeller of New York, who had quite 
a time at the Republican Convention, as 
I remember it. I do not believe this is 
a political issue. 

Also, it takes time to get benefits. I 
remember that in 1936 I was an admin- 
trator for this very sort of program. We 
collected money for a long time before 
we started paying benefits. Is it re- 
markable that we should start collecting 
money under the program January 1 
and not pay benefits for a while after 
that? 

I hope the Congress will stand by the 
social security principle. We have done 
it in the case of disability. We have 
done it for old-age assistance and var- 
ious other things. Why stop now? This 
is and has been a successful program. 
I urge Senators not to abandon it. I 
certainly urge Senators not to abandon 
it under the threat of a veto. 

I have seen the Congress pass housing 
bills, public works bills, and bills of every 
nature, with the statement, “We will pass 
a proper bill, and then the President will 
have to do his proper duty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New Mexico 
has expired. 

All time has expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], for himself 
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and other Senators. On this question 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BURDICK. On this vote I have 
a pair with the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Funsricut]. If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “nay.” If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JoHNsToN] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Missouri 
Mr. Hennincs] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Martin] is ab- 
sent by leave of the Senate on official 
business. 

The result was announced—yeas 44, 
nays 51, as follows: 


No. 307] 
YEAS—44 
Anderson Gruening Magnuson 
Bartlett Hart Mansfield 
Bible Hartke Morse 
Byrd, W. Va Hayden Moss 
Cannon Humphrey Murray 
Carroll Jackson Muskie 
Case, N.J Johnson, Tex. O'Mahoney 
Chavez Kefauver Pastore 
Church Kennedy Proxmire 
Clark Lausche Randolph 
Dodd Long, Hawali Symington 
Douglas Lusk Williams, N.J. 
Engle McCarthy Yarborough 
Gore McGee Young, Ohio 
Green McNamara 
NAYS—51 

Aiken Ellender Morton 
Allott Ervin Mundt 

Fong Prouty 
Bennett Frear Robertson 
Bridges Goldwater Russell 
Bush Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Butler Hill Schoeppel 
Byrd, Va Holland Scott 
Capehart Hruska Smathers 
Carlson Javits Smith 
Case, S. Dak Jordan Sparkman 
Cooper Keating Stennis 
Cotton Kerr Talmadge 
Curtis Kuchel Thurmond 
Dirksen Long, La. Wiley 
Dworshak McClellan Williams, Del. 
Eastland Monroney Young, N. Dak, 

NOT VOTING—5 
Burdick Hennings Martin 
Fulbright Johnston, S. O. 
So Mr. ANpDERSON’s amendment was 

rejected. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
insisted upon its amendment to the bill 
(S. 2633) to amend the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946, as amended, and for other 
purposes, disagreed to by the Senate; 
agreed to the conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
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two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Hays, 
Mrs. KELLY, Mr. FARBSTEIN, Mr. BENTLEY, 
and Mrs. Botton were appointed man- 
agers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 


STATE, JUSTICE, JUDICIARY 
APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a chart with re- 
gard to the conference report on the 
State, Justice, Judiciary appropriation 
bill. 

There being no objection, the chart was 
ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, as 
follows: 
STATE, JUSTICE, JUDICIARY APPROPRIATION BILL 
$676, 564, 807 
718, 269, 147 
705, 032, 567 

28, 467, 760 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1960 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 12580), the Social Secu- 
rity Amendments of 1960. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, earlier 
this afternoon I announced that in case 
the Anderson-Kennedy amendment was 
agreed to, I would then offer certain 
amendments which would also cover 
citizens who are on railroad retirement 
so that they would receive equality of 
treatment with those covered by the 
Anderson-Kennedy amendment. Now 
that the Anderson-Kennedy amendment 
has failed, I submit those amendments 
only for the record, for future reference, 
so that the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD will 
show what the amendments would have 
been. I ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the Record at this 
point in my remarks, together with a 
statement of explanation of the pro- 
posed amendments to the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ments and explanation were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


AMENDMENTS TO H.R. 12580 

Add the following after section 607 of 
H.R. 12580: 
“AMENDMENTS TO THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT 

ACT 

“Sec. 608. The Railroad Retirement Act is 
amended by adding after section 20 the fol- 
lowing new section: 


“ "MEDICAL INSURANCE BENEFITS 


“ ‘Sec. 21(a). For the purposes of this sec- 
tion, and subject to the conditions herein- 
after provided, the Board shall have the same 
authority to determine the rights of indi- 
viduals described in subsection (b) of this 
section to have payment made on their be- 
half for inpatient hospital services, skilled 
nursing home services, home health services, 
and outpatient hospital diagnostic services 
within the meaning of section 226 of the 
Social Security Act as the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has under 
such section 226 with respect to individuals 
to whom such section applies. The rights 
of individuals described in subsection (b) of 
this section to haye payment made on their 
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behalf for the services referred to in the 
next preceding sentence shall be the same 
as those of individuals to whom section 226 
of the Social Security Act applies and this 
section shall be administered by the Board 
as if the provisions of such section 226 were 
applicable, references to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare were to the 
Board, references to the Medical Insurance 
Account were to the Railroad Retirement 
Account, references to the United States or a 
State included Canada or a subdivision 
thereof, and the provisions of subsection (g) 
of such section 226 were not included in such 
section. For purposes of section 11, a deter- 
mination with respect to the rights of an 
individual under this section shall, except in 
the case of a provider of services, be con- 
sidered to be a decision with respect to an 
annuity. 

cb) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, every individual who— 

„A) has attained the age of sixty-eight, 
and 

B) (i) is entitled to an annuity, or (ii) 
would be entitled to an annuity had he 
ceased compensated service and, in the case 
of a spouse, had such spouse’s husband or 
wife ceased compensated service, or (ili) had 
been awarded a pension under section 6, or 
(iv) bears a relationship to an employee 
which, by reason of section 3(e), has been, 
or would be, taken into account in calculat- 
ing the amount of an annuity of such em- 
ployee or his survivor, 


shall be entitled to have payment made for 
the services referred to in subsection (a), 
and in accordance with the provisions of 
such subsection. The payments for services 
herein provided for shall be made from the 
Railroad Retirement Account (in accordance 
with, and subject to, the conditions appli- 
cable under section 10(b) in making pay- 
ment of other benefits) to the hospital, 
skilled nursing facility, visiting nurse agency 
or homemaker service agency providing such 
services, including such services provided in 
Canada to individuals to whom this subsec- 
tion applies, but only to the extent that the 
amount of payments for services otherwise 
hereunder provided for an individual ex- 
ceeds the amount payable for like services 
provided pursuant to the law in effect in 
the place in Canada where such services are 
furnished. 

(e) No individual shall be entitled in 
any benefit period as defined in section 226 
of the Social Security Act to have payment 
made for services provided for in this sec- 
tion under both this section and section 226 
of the Social Security Act. In any case in 
which an individual would, but for the pre- 
ceding sentence, be entitled to have payment 
for such services made under both this sec- 
tion and such section 226, payment for such 
services to which such individual is entitled 
shall be made pursuant to certification of 
the Board or the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, whichever first deter- 
mines that the individual is entitled to have 
such services paid for. It shall be the duty 
of the Board and the Secretary with respect 
to such cases jointly to establish procedures 
designed to minimize duplications of requests 
for payment for services and determinations 
and to assign administrative functions be- 
tween them so as to promote the greatest 
facility and efficiency of administration of 
this section and section 226 of the Social 
Security Act. 

d) Any agreement entered into by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
pursuant to section 226 of the Social Secu- 
rity Act shall be entered into on behalf of 
both such Secretary and the Board. The 
preceding sentence shall not be construed 
to limit the authority of the Board to enter 
on its own behalf into any such agreement 
relating to services provided in Canada or 
in any facility devoted primarily to railroad 
employees, 
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„e) A request for payment for services 
filed under this section shall be deemed to 
be a request for payment for services filed 
as of the same time under section 226 of the 
Social Security Act, and a request for pay- 
ment for services filed under such section 
226 shall be deemed to be a request for pay- 
ment for services filed as of the same time 
under this section. 

“(fj The Board and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare shall furnish 
each other with such information, records, 
and documents as may be considered neces- 
sary to the administration of this section 
or section 226 of the Social Security Act.’ 


“AMENDMENTS TO THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT 
TAX ACT 


“Sec. 609 (a). Section 3201 of the Railroad 
Retirement Tax Act is amended by striking 
‘: Provided’ and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: ‘. With respect to compensation 
paid for services rendered after the date with 
respect to which the rates of taxes imposed 
by section 3101 of the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act are increased with respect 
to wages by section 606(b) of the Act which 
amended the Social Security Act by adding 
section 226, the rates of tax imposed by this 
section shall be increased, with respect only 
to compensation paid for services rendered 
before January 1, 1965, by the number of 
percentage points (including fractional 
points) that the rates of taxes imposed by 
such section 3101 are so increased with re- 
spect to wages: Provided’. 

“(b) Section 3211 of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Tax Act is amended by striking 
‘: Provided’ and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: ‘. With respect to compensation 
paid for services rendered after the date with 
respect to which the rates of taxes imposed 
by section 3101 of the Federal Insurance Con- 
tributions Act are increased with respect to 
wages by section 606(b) of the Act which 
amended the Social Security Act by adding 
section 226, the rates of tax imposed by this 
section shall be increased, with respect only 
to compensation paid for services rendered 
before January 1, 1965, by twice the number 
of percentage points (including fractional 
points) that the rates of taxes imposed by 
such section 3101 are so increased with re- 
spect to wages: Provided’. 

“(c) Section 3221 of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Tax Act is amended by inserting after 
‘$400’ the first time it appears the follow- 
ing: With respect to compensation paid 
for services rendered after the date with re- 
spect to which the rates of taxes imposed by 
section 3111 of the Federal Insurance Con- 
tributions Act are increased with respect to 
wages by section 606(c) of the Act which 
amended the Social Security Act by adding 
section 226, the rates of tax imposed by this 
section shall be increased, with respect only 
to compensation paid for services rendered 
before January 1, 1965, by the number of 
percentage points (including fractional 
points) that the rates of taxes imposed by 
such section 3111 are so increased with re- 
spect to wages’.” 


EXPLANATION OF RAILROAD RETIREMENT 
AMENDMENTS 


The amendments to the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act would provide for payment on 
behalf of aged railroad workers and their 
aged dependents for the same inpatient hos- 
pital services, skilled nursing home services, 
home health services and outpatient hospital 
diagnostic services as would be provided 
under the Anderson-Kennedy amendments 
for aged workers and their aged dependents 
under the social security system. The coy- 
erage under the railroad retirement amend- 
ments is the same as under the Anderson- 
Kennedy amendments, that is, both amend- 
ments would cover workers and dependents, 
age 68 or over, including only those who 
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are eligible for immediate payment of 
monthly benefits, or annuities, or would be 
but for not having stopped work. The rail- 
road retirement amendments would include 
an employee’s relatives or dependents who, 
though not directly eligible for annuities, 
would be eligible for monthly benefits under 
the social security system if railroad service 
were covered by the social security system. 
An example of such relatives or dependents 
would be the employee’s dependent parents 
who are not eligible for annuities under the 
Railroad Retirement Act when the em- 
ployee’s widow or child is eligible for a 
monthly annuity but which parents would 
be eligible for monthly benefits under the 
Social Security Act, without regard to the 
eligibility of the widow or child, if the em- 
ployee’s railroad employment had been cov- 
ered by the Social Security Act. 

Special provision would be made to prevent 
duplication of benefits. 

This new benefit program for railroad 
workers would be administered by the Rail- 
road Retirement Board through the incor- 
poration in the Railroad Retirement Act of 
the provisions for payment of hospital and 
other health services under the Social Se- 
curity Act, in the same way, and under the 
same conditions, generally, as the program 
for social security workers would be admin- 
istered by those in charge of the social se- 
curity system, except that the railroad pro- 
gram would extend to Canadian employees 
of American railroads insofar as the cost of 
these new benefits would exceed that re- 
quired to be supplied by Canadian law. 

All agreements with providers of service, 
that is, with hospitals, skilled nursing fa- 
cilities, visiting nurse agencies, and home- 
maker service agencies, regulating the care 
to be provided and the pay for services fur- 
nished, would be made by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare on behalf of 
the Secretary and the Board; and the Board 
would make such agreements only with rail- 
road hospitals and facilities with which the 
Secretary might not have an agreement and 
with Canadian hospitals and health 
agencies. 

Provision would also be made to pay for 
this new program by raising the rate of 
employment tax on railroad workers and 
employers by the same number of percen- 
tage points as the employment taxes would 
be raised on covered social security workers 
and their employers. The present financial 
interchange provisions of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act would operate also with re- 
spect to this new program since the hospi- 
tal and health benefits under the social se- 
curity system would be paid for out of the 
medical insurance account which would be 
only a part of the Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund, and while in- 
creased taxes would be levied to pay for 
these new social security benefits, the pro- 
ceeds would be appropriated into the Fed- 
eral old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund, although into a special account in 
that fund. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I call up my amendment to H.R. 12580 
and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. YaRBorovuGH] will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 29, 
between lines 21 and 22, it is proposed to 
insert the following new subsection: 
INCLUSION OF TEXAS AMONG STATES WHICH ARE 

PERMITTED TO DIVIDE THEIR RETIREMENT SYS- 

TEMS INTO TWO PARTS FOR PURPOSES OF OB- 

TAINING SOCIAL SECURITY COVERAGE UNDER 

FEDERAL-STATE AGREEMENT 

(k) Section 218(d) (6) (C) of the Social Se- 
curity-Act is amended by inserting “Texas,” 
before Vermont.“ 
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Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the proposed amendment applies only to 
the State of Texas. I accept the amend- 
ment and will take it to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


MR. HARRIMAN’S MESSAGE TO MR. 
KHRUSHCHEV 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I have 
read with interest of an informal two- 
power meeting that occurred last night. 
Averill Harriman met with Soviet Am- 
bassador Menshikov. < 

According to press reports, Mr. Harri- 
man advised the Soviet Ambassador that 
“he should inform Mr. Khrushchev that 
Mr. Kennedy would be the next Presi- 
dent of the United States, and to make 
his plans accordingly.” 

I find Mr. Harriman’s statement most 
thought provoking. In the first place, 
Averill is not an acknowledged seer when 
it comes to political futures. 

Thus, I am sure that Ambassador 
Menshikov will pass along the Harriman 
prophecy to Khrushchev with some such 
qualifying statement as “Mr. Harriman 
has been known to be wrong before, in 
assessing his own political future, so let 
us assume that in the present instance, 
he is thinking with his heart instead of 
his head.” 

Further, as an expert in issuing com- 
muniques strictly for home consumption, 
Ambassador Menshikov must appreciate 
that Mr. Harriman is presently in re- 
hearsal, together with several other 
competitors, for a role that he feels 
eminently suited for—that of Secretary 
of State—in the unforeseen Cabinet of 
the Democratic candidate. As one of the 
stage struck, therefore, or perhaps 
State struck is more apt, he is trying to 
sound as global and profound and omnis- 
cient as the others who are rehearsing 
for the role. As a matter of fact, in all 
candor, I must admit that I would much 
prefer to see the distinguished former 
Governor of New York in the post posi- 
tion in the diplomatic sweepstakes than 
I would some of the other active entries 
who have been prominently mentioned. 

It is not my intention to read too much 
into Mr. Harriman’s historic message to 
Nikita. Indeed, perhaps the implication 
is one of warning, rather than of flexi- 
bility. Perhaps Mr. Harriman is cau- 
tioning the Soviet Premier that he will 
have a vigorous, able, unflinching, and 
supremely wise Secretary of State to 
deal with after the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration leaves office. As a matter of cold 
fact, Mr. Harriman is correct. There 
will be such a Secretary of State, and I 
am confident that, as an outstanding 
member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, Senator Kennepy will extend to 
that Secretary of State his full and 
valued support. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1960 
The Senate resumed the considera- 


tion of the bill H.R. 12580, the Social 
Security Amendments of 1960. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished 
chairman of the committee whether it is 
proposed to complete consideration of 
the pending bill tonight. If so, how 
many amendments are at the desk, and 
are they of a major or minor character? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. There are 
quite a number of amendments, and 
probably it would be better not to finish 
the bill tonight. There are about 10 or 
15 amendments, and their consideration 
probably will require a considerable 
length of time. Therefore it may be 
better not to finish the bill tonight. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If I correctly under- 
stand the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia, there are approximately 15 
amendments at the desk, some of them 
of a major character, and therefore it 
is unlikely, in his opinion, that consid- 
eration of the bill can be completed to- 
night. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That is cor- 
5 I believe it would require some 

e. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 29, 
between lines 21 and 22, it is proposed to 
insert the following new subsection: 


CERTAIN EMPLOYEES IN THE STATE OF 
CALIFORNIA 


(k) Notwithstanding any provision of sec- 
tion 218 of the Social Security Act, the agree- 
ment with the State of California heretofore 
entered into pursuant to such section may, 
at the option of such State, be modified, at 
any time prior to 1962, pursuant to sub- 
section (c)(4) of such section 218 so as 
to apply to services performed by any indi- 
vidual who, on or after January 1, 1957, and 
on or before December 31, 1959, was employed 
by such State (or any political subdivision 
thereof) in any hospital employee's posi- 
tion which, on September 1, 1954, was cov- 
ered by a retirement system, but which, prior 
to 1960, was removed from coverage by such 
retirement system if— 

(1) after January 1, 1957, but before Jan- 
uary 1, 1960, such individual has, in his 
capacity as an employee in such a position, 
participated in a referendum conducted in 
accordance with the requirements contained 
in subsection (d)(3) of such section, and 

(2) prior to July 1, 1960, such State has, 
in good faith, paid to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, with respect to any of the services 
performed by such individual in any such 
position, the sums prescribed pursuant to 
subsection (e) (1) of such section 218. Not- 
withstanding the provisions of subsection (f) 
of such section 218, such modification shall 
be effective with respect to (A) all services 
performed by such individual in any such 
position on or after the date of enactment 
of this subsection, and (B) all such services, 
performed before such date, with respect to 
which such State has paid to the Secretary 
of the Treasury the sums prescribed pursuant 
to subsection (e) of such section 218, at the 
time or times established pursuant to such 
subsection. 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, this is a 
very technical amendment, which per- 
mits the inclusion of some people in 
the El Centro Community Hospital. 
Through a technical error, they were 
excluded from the provisions of the bill. 
I have cleared the amendment with the 
committee staff, with the chairman of 
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the committee, with the minority, and 
with the Senator from Delaware. The 
committee is ready to accept the amend- 
ment. It permits the correction of a 
technical error. I offer it on that basis. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The amend- 
ment refers only to the State of Cali- 
fornia. I will accept the amendment 
and take it to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment by the Senator from California 
(Mr, ENGLE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of myself and the Sen- 
ator from Florida IMr. SMATHERS], I 
offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Beginning on 
page 204, line 21, it is proposed to strike 
out all through line 2 on page 205, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(f) (1) Section 6 of such Act is amended 
by striking out “or any individual (a) who 
is a patient in an institution for tubercu- 
losis or mental diseases, or (b) who has been 
diagnosed as having tuberculosis or psy- 
chosis and is a patient in a medical institu- 
tion as a result thereof”. 


On page 206, beginning with the word 
“or” on line 6, it is proposed to strike 
out all through the word “thereof” on 
line 9. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the purpose of the amendment is 
to correct what I believe is a gross over- 
sight in the committee amendment. In 
committee I was one of those who joined 
as cosponsors of the committee amend- 
ment, because I believed the Federal 
Government should do what it can do 
to provide assistance for those who are 
not able to provide it for themselves. 

A great number of Senators who voted 
for it will be surprised to find that the 
committee bill does not provide for those 
who are mentally sick. 

Mental sickness affects 165,000 people, 
who are in mental institutions today. 
Ninety percent of them are not able to 
pay their medical bills. This is a dis- 
ease which in many instances is 
incurable. 

We are told that with the pressures 
of modern times the disease will occur 
far more frequently in the future. Yet 
the committee bill, while it would help 
take care of most of those who cannot 
afford to pay their bills while sick, 
does nothing for the mentally sick or 
for those who suffer from tuberculosis. 
Why is that exception made? 

It is particularly unfortunate that 
those people should be left out. Why 
should people who are mentally sick or 
who have tuberculosis be left out? The 
cases of the mentally sick are the most 
crying cases of need of all. Young vet- 
erans have come to me—young men who 
have just graduated from college—to 
tell me that they and their brothers and 
sisters had spent every nickel they could 
lay their hands on to look after their 
father or mother in a mental institution. 
They have sought my help to have them 
taken care of in a U.S. hospital. Why 
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is that? The record shows that in a 
State hospital there is little money avail- 
able for such cases. It averages about 
$3 a person per day, or $90 a month. 

Ninety dollars a month. Think of it. 
Ninety dollars a month to take care of 
people who are mentally sick people in 
the mental hospitals. Think of the tre- 
mendous expense which devolves upon 
relatives on the one hand or the unmet 
need on the other. 

If we get them into a U.S. public 
health hospital, a veterans’ hospital, 
a marine hospital, or some other 
hospital where Uncle Sam will foot the 
bill, the Federal Government pays be- 
tween $15 and $16 a day to provide for 
such persons. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. What 
would be the effect of the Senator’s 
amendment on patients who are in a 
State hospital? For example my State 
has a tuberculosis sanitarium which is 
located near my home town. South 
Dakota also has a State hospital for the 
mentally sick. Would aid be available 
to pay the costs which otherwise would 
devolve upon the individuals in the 
counties, or the people who are of re- 
quired age? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. My amend- 
ment provides that the age requirement 
would be available just as it would be in 
any other hospital in the Senator’s 
State. The State hospital, the county 
hospital, or the city hospital is subject 
to matching in the case of any disease 
from which a person is suffering, except 
mental illness or tuberculosis. Why ex- 
clude those diseases? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I do not 
believe they should be excluded. Cer- 
tainly, tuberculosis and mental sick- 
ness should be regarded as any other 
illnesses. I think the Senator’s amend- 
ment should be adopted. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Does the Senator’s 
„ apply only to those over age 

5? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Only to 
those over age 65. However, I point out 
again that mental illness tends to be an 
old man’s illness. Compare the situa- 
tion with that in my own State. In 
Louisiana State hospitals, we find that 
those over age 65 are nearly 10 percent 
of those who are in the hospitals. But 
in our mental hospitals, the figure is 20 
percent of the population. 

I repeat: Mental illness tends to be 
an old person’s disease. It arises, in- 
creases with the passage of time, and the 
pressure of circumstances. I suppose 
in some instances, the person’s mind 
simply begins to wear out. He may have 
hardening of the arteries, which affects 
the brain cells and other parts of the 
body, thus tending to make mental ill- 
pe occur later in life rather than ear- 

er. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Not only does it 
occur later in life; but the Senator from 
Louisiana knows that the Senator from 
Washington has participated in many 
health programs. Great progress is be- 
ing made in the curing of all kinds of 
diseases. But the charts indicate that 
mental illness is constantly rising in the 
United States. 

As the Senator knows, I am the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions which handles the appropriation 
for the Veterans’ Administration. Every 
other bed in the veterans’ hospital is 
occupied by a mental case. The charts 
indicate that cases of mental illness in 
private hospitals are constantly rising, 
whereas some progress is being made in 
overcoming other types of disease. 

Mental illness is something we have 
not considered as much as we should. 
The cases of mental disease in veterans’ 
hospitals in the United States alone cost 
more than $500 million annually simply 
for care. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I agree with 
the Senator from Washington. Suppose 
the Senate does not accept this amend- 
ment. Consider the ridiculous position 
in which we will find ourselves. 

To provide old-age assistance the Fed- 
eral Government will put up as much as 
80 percent of the money for health care. 
If the aged people are placed in a mental 
institution where bills run the highest, 
because in many cases the disease is 
completely incurable, it is not possible 
to obtain any Federal help. The State 
has to assume the whole load by itself. 

Consider an old person, 65 or 66 years 
old, who is drawing old-age assistance. 
The Federal Government pays anywhere 
from 60 to 80 percent of the entire cost 
of his old-age assistance. But the min- 
ute that person becomes mentally ill and 
must be in an institution for care, then 
all the Federal assistance is cut off. 
What kind of sense does that make? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. First, I congratu- 
late the able junior Senator from Lou- 
isiana for presenting this amendment. 
I do not remember this amendment be- 
ing discussed at great length in the com- 
mittee discussions. It seemed to me that 
it was the sense of the majority of the 
committee that they wanted to do some- 
thing in this field for elderly people. No 
one can rightly distinguish between a 
person who is so old that he cannot move 
because of rheumatism or dyspepsia, or 
something of that nature, and who will 
be helped by the Federal Government, 
and a person who is suffering mental ill- 
ness will not be given such help; he will 
be denied treatment. 

I do not believe it was the intention 
of the members of the committee, and I 
do not believe it is the intention of the 
Senate, to distinguish among illnesses. 
As I understand, the purpose of the bill 
is to help all aged people who are needy, 
who are in institutions, and who are not 
getting the proper kind of treatment. 

The whole purpose of the so-called 
Finance Committee proposal was to help 
elderly people who found themselves un- 
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able to get proper treatment. So I con- 
gratulate the Senator from Louisiana 
upon his amendment. I hope the Senate 
will adopt it. I should like to think the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance 
will accept the amendment. I think that 
it was the intention of the committee, 
in good conscience, to have such a pro- 
posal in the original bill. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as one who voted for the com- 
mittee bill and for the Kerr amendment, 
I thought the mentally ill were included. 
I never dreamed that it was proposed to 
look after the poor but not to include 
the mentally ill. I can think of no logi- 
cal reason why they should not be in- 
cluded. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I shall vote for the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana and the Senator from Florida. 
I feel we have given attention to the 
problems of the physically handicapped 
in practically all of the legislation in this 
area which we have passed and are dis- 
cussing this afternoon. Now I should 
like to believe that it is proper and right 
that those who are mentally ill should be 
given the same coverage. 

We are dealing here with the welfare 
of people, not with portions or segments 
of the person. In this respect we can- 
not well separate the mind from the 
body in the total functioning of the in- 
dividual. 

A person who suffers from mental dis- 
ability to the extent that he or she has 
been hospitalized for a psychosis is just 
as undeniably in need and is as equally 
deserving of the provisions of this act 
as are the physically handicapped. 

I have been conversant with the prob- 
lems of the mentally ill and have been 
deeply concerned with them for some 
time, especially since the American 
Legion in West Virginia has taken the 
lead in my State in helping to bring 
public attention to bear on the ques- 
tion. 

I am therefore pleased to join with 
my distinguished colleagues from Florida 
and Louisiana in support of this very 
significant piece of humanitarian legis- 
lation. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator from West Virginia. To show 
how this problem affects people, I am 
familiar with the situation in my own 
State of Louisiana. There is great diffi- 
culty on the part of any State govern- 
ment to spend its money where it will go 
the furthest. Therefore, in Louisiana— 
and Louisiana has very liberal require- 
ments for entrance and eligibility—if 
sick people are admitted to a State gen- 
eral hospital for the treatment of tuber- 
culosis or for a tonsilectomy, or anything 
else which needs medical care, the State 
knows that its case burden will be re- 
lieved in short order, and the State, 
therefore, is disposed to spend money for 
private care on a par with the kind of 
care that the person would receive in 
private institutions. 

I have before me the averages of the 
cost per hospital day in Louisiana. Ona 
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hospital-day basis, about $15 a day is 
the average cost of treatment in the 
State hospitals, but not in the mental 
hospitals. If a person is so unfortunate 
as to be confined to a mental hospital, 
the treatment money is $3 a day, or about 
$1 compared with the $5 which would 
be spent to treat a person if he were in 
some other type of hospital. One reason 
for that is that illnesses of other kinds 
are easier to treat and shorter in dura- 
on. 

Louisiana has one hospital where a 
special effort is made to treat people 
whose illness is thought to be curable. 
The cost is $9.41 a day. 

What can be done with $1 as com- 
pared with the $5 spent in other gen- 
eral hospitals? About the best most 
mental hospitals can hope to do is to 
feed such patients and provide them with 
a change of bed linen. What kind of 
treatment can be expected on $3 a day? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yesterday the 
Senator from Louisiana discussed this 
question privately with some of his col- 
leagues. I fully concur in the proposal 
he is offering. There is no area in which 
there is a greater need. The greatest 
tragedy, I suppose, of all medical cases, 
is in the field of mental health. The 
Senator’s proposal at least makes a de- 
termined effort to do something about 
providing modern care for the heart- 
rending cases in the field of mental sick- 
ness. I compliment the Senator, as I 
told him last night. It is always good 
to be on his side in efforts to improve 
the social welfare structure, because in 
the main I find the Senator from Loui- 
siana is always doing what I think is the 
proper thing. Not only that, but he sets 
a mighty good standard for his col- 
leagues. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The good thing 
about this amendment is that we find 
that when we can get the mental cases 
to a proper place to use the new drugs, 
especially the tranquilizer type of drugs, 
it has been possible to take care of mental 
health cases and cure them. Previously, 
such cases drifted along for many years. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If shock 
treatment is provided, a great number of 
mental disease cases can be completely 
cured in a short time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. But it is necessary 
to send such cases to institutions where 
they can properly be taken care of. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the best 
evidence for the Senator’s argument is 
what happens in Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals, where the record of im- 
provement in the condition of so-called 
mental health patients, or patients hav- 
ing mental sickness is phenomenal. Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals have 
done remarkable work. Why? Because 
they had the facilities, the modern 
drugs, and all the many new treatments, 
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such as the Senator has described, one 
of them being shock treatment. ‘The 
Veterans’ hospitals have had everything 
to work with. That is an indication that 
when the proper facilities and personnel, 
and drugs and care are available, prog- 
ress can be made. The Senator’s amend- 
ment is directed toward that purpose. If 
we do nothing else than do something 
in this field, together with what we have 
done in the treatments at the National 
Institutes of Health for research in the 
field of mental health care, we will be 
making very commendable progress. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to say only one or two 
words about the so-called administra- 
tive objections. So far as I can ascer- 
tain, they are not objections on the part 
of President Eisenhower. In fact, they 
are so ridiculous that I do not believe 
they deserve to be associated with either 
the Vice President or the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

However, within the hidebound bu- 
reaucracy in the departments, some ob- 
jections are found. It is said, in the 
first place, that the Federal Govern- 
ment never has done anything for a pro- 
gram of this type. But what sort of 
argument is that? It was only a year or 
two ago that the Federal Government 
provided any medical care, and only now 
is it proposed that the Federal Govern- 
ment help to provide medical care for 
almost all persons who need it. 

It is said that if the Federal Govern- 
ment makes provisions for such a pro- 
gram, the States might reduce the con- 
tributions they already are making for 
the aid of these persons. The same 
argument could be made against any 
Federal program in any field in which 
the States also take a part. 

Such arguments are completely spuri- 
ous; there is no logic at all to them. In 
fact, I believe that any bureaucrat who 
presented such an argument to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower would be told he was 
stupid. 

This amendment will provide perhaps 
$120 million a year for the needy people 
of the country who are suffering from 
mental illness or tuberculosis. Many of 
them can be cured; and if this measure is 
enacted, many of them will be cured. 

On the other hand, if we do not take 
the action called for by my amendment, 
but, nevertheless, provide for some med- 
ical care, we shall find that we have pro- 
vided for all the groups except the very 
group which has the most crying need for 
medical care. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, although 
we understand that the President is will- 
ing to go along with a bill which will 
cost $1,200 million, the way it now 
stands, yet some object to extending the 
bill to cover those who have the most 
crying needs of all, even though this log- 
ical extension would add only a small in- 
ae comparatively, to the cost of the 

Mr. President, the State I represent 
will benefit greatly from this bill, even 
without this amendment. But I state 
frankly that I would rather have my 
State receive less Federal aid in the other 
categories and have some aid provided to 
those in Louisiana who, in my opinion, 
are the most neglected of all. Mr. Pres- 
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ident, the provision of aid to those in this 
group should be the starting point; they 
should not be the last ones to be pro- 
vided for. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
earlier I heard the Senator say that of 
all the illnesses that really take their 
toll on the income of either the individ- 
ual or the family or the family friends, 
none has a more harmful effect than 
so-called mental sickness does. Cer- 
tainly, that is true; and yet everyone 
knows that not one State or county or 
city in the Nation has adequate facili- 
ties for the mental illness cases which 
already have been diagnosed. As a 
matter of fact, there is not one State in 
the Union that does not need to double 
the available hospital space for its so- 
called mental sickness patients or men- 
tal health patients. 

Mr. President, the argument the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has been making 
cannot be refuted. The only argument 
which can be made against his amend- 
ment is that it will cost some money. 
But on the basis of that argument, Mr. 
President, the whole bill could be op- 
posed. 

It is also argued that if this amend- 
ment is agreed to, perhaps the States 
will reduce the assistance they already 
are providing. But, Mr. President, the 
same argument could be made against 
the entire bill. 

If it is said that we cannot afford to 
make the provision which the Long- 
Smathers amendment calls for, I point 
out that there is no illness that takes a 
greater toll in terms of production in 
the economy than does mental illness. 
We have found that in some of the 
hospitals where there is an extensive 
program of providing care for those who 
are mentally ill, it has been made pos- 
sible for such illness to be cured and 
for those who suffer from mental illness 
to become once more productive, useful 
citizens and make real contributions to 
the community and to the economy. 

In short, Mr. President, I do not 
think this amendment will actually cost 
one dime; and I speak with some knowl- 
edge of this situation, because I saw 
the results being obtained in the city 
of Minneapolis, where the care provided 
was such as to make it possible for per- 
sons suffering from mental illness to be 
returned to gainful employment and 
productive occupations, 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on the question of agreeing to this 
amendment, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hope the yeas and nays will be 
ordered. Several Senators have engage- 
ments; and if the yeas and nays are 
ordered on the question of agreeing to 
this amendment, we can inform Sena- 
tors of that, and also can arrange for 
the procedure for the remainder of the 
evening. 

So, Mr. President, I ask for the yeas 
and nays on the question of agreeing to 
the Long-Smathers amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
pick in the chair). Is there a sufficient 
second? 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Louisiana has 
already spoken for a certain length of 
time on his amendment. Will he agree 
to the following limitation to be applied 
to the further consideration of his 
amendment: 10 minutes for the propo- 
nents and 15 minutes for the opponents? 
If so, I make that proposal. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Or if the 
Senator from Texas prefers, he can re- 
quest 5 minutes for the proponents and 
10 minutes for the opponents. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Very well, 
Mr. President; then I ask for 5 minutes 
for the proponents and 10 minutes for 
the opponents. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at this point I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time required for these re- 
quests not be charged to the time avail- 
able to either side under the agreement 
already entered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have 
talked with the chairman of the com- 
mittee and also with the minority 
leader; and in that connection I now 
ask unanimous consent that debate on 
any other amendments which may be 
offered be limited to 20 minutes, to be 
divided equally between the proponents 
and the opponents, and controlled, re- 
spectively, by the proponent of the 
amendment and the majority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I also ask 
unanimous consent that there be a limi- 
tation of 30 minutes on the further de- 
bate on the bill, to be divided equally 
between the proponents and the oppo- 
nents, and controlled, respectively, by 
the chairman of the committee and the 
minority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I announce that we shall attempt 
to complete our action on the bill to- 
night. I ask that all Senators be on no- 
tice. I hope we shall not have to hold 
up any yea-and-nay votes because Sen- 
ators are away from the Capitol. In 
view of the 20-minute limitation on 
amendments which has been ordered, 
Senators should either remain in the 
Chamber or should be in their offices, 
where they can be notified. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Is it possible to as- 
certain how many Senators have amend- 
ments which are yet to be called up? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I now ask how many Senators have 
amendments which are yet to be called 
up? I am informed now that there will 
be four. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
10 A.M. TOMORROW 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
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when the Senate concludes its business 
today, it stand in adjournment until to- 
morrow, at 10 a.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1960 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill H.R. 12580, the Social 
Security Amendments of 1960. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
any Senator wish to address the Senate 
at this time on the Long-Smathers 
amendment? 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, who is 
in charge of the time in opposition to 
the amendment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes in opposition to the 
amendment. 

I want to say to my distinguished 
friend from Louisiana that he has dis- 
cussed a matter which is near and dear 
to my heart, as I believe it is to his, 
and as I believe it is to every other Mem- 
ber of the Senate. But the Senator 
from Louisiana has not indicated what 
he thinks will be the cost of his amend- 
ment. He has not indicated what he 
thinks will be the effect of it upon the 
operation of institutions in the several 
States. 

The distinguished Senator from Min- 
nesota said that in every State, in every 
county, in every city are worthy cases of 
people who need medical care either be- 
cause they are mentally ill or tubercu- 
lar; and I have no fault to find with 
that. 

The problem has not been studied by 
any committee. There are no estimates 
of what the amendment would mean in 
terms of dollars and cents. We spent 
Several days on the Anderson amend- 
ment, which had the earnest support of 
nearly half the Members of this body. 
The Senator from Oklahoma took the 
position, as did the committee, that it 
would be unwise to attach the amend- 
ment to the bill, because the result 
would be the certain veto of the bill. 

I must say to the Senator from Louis- 
iana that I fear to take the amendment 
and let it become a part of the bill, be- 
cause I think it would jeopardize the 
other provisions in the bill. No one did 
any more work to put the bill in its 
present form than did the great Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. Nobody studied it 
more. Nobody made more preparation 
on the proposal and the very amendment 
that has now been approved by the Sen- 
ate. Therefore, I know he wants to pro- 
tect the bill and all the features in it. 
Yet he offers an amendment that is as 
broad as the United States, with cases 
in every community, every county, every 
State. It would more than double the 
cost of the bill, in my judgment, the 
very first 2 years. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield to no one when 
it comes to taking care of the interests 
of mentally ill people. Our State was 


I am, but 
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46th for taking care of mentally ill when 
I was elected Governor, and it is now 
No. 1 in the Nation. 

I am not concerned with the cost of 
the amendment, but if we want to dis- 
rupt the mental health programs of the 
States, in which States hire mental 
health specialists at high salaries, and 
which have their programs under way, 
bringing the social security people into 
this field will surely disrupt those pro- 
grams. I think it would be one of the 
most disastrous things that could hap- 
pen. It is not the dollars involved or the 
threat of a veto that concerns me, but 
the fact that it would disrupt the State 
programs and be disastrous to them. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] talked about 
servicemen being mentally ill and hos- 
pitals being overcrowded with those pa- 
tients. I say that is a matter which we 
should take care of in appropriations for 
veterans. I yield to no Senator in the 
efforts I have taken to provide adequate 
facilities for our veterans, and I have 
done it with all the energy I have; but I 
do not believe in taking this provision 
when neither I nor any of its sponsors 
know what will be the effect of it. If 
we are to expand our veterans’ programs, 
we should do it under the guise or head- 
ing or identity of a veterans’ program, 
and not in a bill on which the Senate 
and House committees have worked for 
many, many weeks. 

After we have brought the bill here in 
workable form, it is sought to add an 
amendment which, in my opinion, would 
cost more than all the benefits provided 
in the bill in the first 2 years of its oper- 
ation, with what I believe to be the very 
certain result of jeopardizing or losing 
the entire bill. I hope the amendment 
will not be agreed to. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield myself 2 minutes, 

The statement has been made that 
there is no estimate of cost. The de- 
partmental adviser sits two seats from 
the Senator from Oklahoma. He has 
been sitting near him throughout the de- 
bate. He is the same adviser who ad- 
vised us what the cost of the Kerr 
amendment would be. He came up with 
a cost of $210 million for the Kerr 
amendment, which I believe to be con- 
servative. It is going to be more than 
that if the States match the Federal 
funds. That is the same source on which 
we rely for the Federal cost of the Long- 
Smathers amendment, and that esti- 
mate is $120 million. 

I voted for the Kerr amendment and 
supported it. While we were providing 
medical care for adults who needed it, it 
was my impression in the committee that 
it included assistance for patients suf- 
fering from tuberculosis or mental ill- 
ness. 

The best estimates from the psychia- 
trists is that 1 person out of 12 is 
going to require confinement in a men- 
tal institution during his lifetime. Why 
turn our backs on those people? Why 
impose the burden of large medical bills 
on the families of those victims, when 
we are doing so much for others? 

The provisions of this bill are going 
to cost $1,400 million. It provides many 
costly benefits to persons who are not 
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needy at all. Are Senators going to tell 
the people they voted to help those who 
could not afford to pay for their medical 
care, when they know, every time they 
say so, that they left out those who suffer 
from mental illness or tuberculosis? 
Those who suffer mental illness are the 
most trying types of cases, with the pos- 
sible exception of victims of cancer. 
Senators tell me that care is provided 
in the latter cases, whereas in mental 
illness or tuberculosis cases nothing is 
provided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield my- 
self 1 minute, and I yield to the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I commend the 
Senator from Louisiana for his leader- 
ship in offering this amendment to cover 
a great gap left in the bill. I ask the 
Senator if it is not a fact that public 
health officers say one of the greatest 
dangers to public health comes from 
people who have tuberculosis and who 
work around food establishments be- 
cause they cannot do heavier work? 
Would it not be foolish not to give those 
persons an opportunity to get well, so 
they will not be a hazard to the public 
health? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Sena- 
tor is correct. The only reason why 
tuberculosis was put in the same cate- 
gory as mental health is that the word 
“tuberculosis” had historically appeared 
in the same place in the law as the 
words “‘mental illness or psychosis.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, if 1 out of 
every 12 living Americans is going to be 
confined to a mental institution during 
his lifetime, where is the Senator who 
thinks that problem can be taken care 
of with $120 million a year? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield 1 minute to me? 

Mr. KERR. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Historically and 
traditionally, the States have carried 
the responsibility of care for their 
mentally ill. In 25 out of the last 30 
years the Government has had deficit 
operations. The burden of carrying the 
responsibility of national defense is one 
of tremendous weight and significance. 
There has been a constant trend of 
State governments wanting to give up 
those responsibilities which are his- 
torically and traditionally theirs. As 
they ask the Federal Government to 
give up their own responsibility, the Cen- 
tral Government grows bigger and big- 
ger and mightier and mightier. 

I respectfully submit to the Senator 
from Louisiana that this responsibility 
ought to be left with the States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. KERR. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true that 
not only is the responsibility historical- 
ly one which the States have assumed 
but also one which involves the exer- 
cise of the police power? Incarceration 
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is required in most cases. This repre- 
sents one of the heavy burdens for the 
local officials, particularly the county 
judges who have to pass upon questions 
of lunacy. They are repeatedly called 
upon to try to figure out what cases 
should be handled, in the public interest, 
at the State’s expense. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator is com- 
pletely correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, how much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana has 2 minutes 
* The opponents have 3 min- 
utes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I will say to the Senators who 
voted for the Anderson amendment that 
they voted to take care of the mentally 
sick when they voted for the Anderson 
amendment. It was my impression that 
the Anderson amendment provided care 
for all the sick, and made no distinction 
as to whether one was mentally sick or 
otherwise sick. 

I believe many Senators who voted 
for the Kerr amendment, as I did in 
the committee—I think the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] believed 
the same as I in the committee— 
thought we were voting to provide for 
all sick people not in a position to pay 
their bills, not merely for those who 
were not suffering from mental diseases 
or tuberculosis. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me for 30 sec- 
onds for a question? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr, YARBOROUGH. The statement 
has been made that cases of mental ill- 
ness often lead to incarceration. That 
is one of the problems. These people 
are not receiving treatment. 

I have been a member of the Public 
Health Subcommittee, and from my ex- 
perience on the committee have learned 
that psychiatrists and other doctors feel 
that if we would treat the mentally ill, 
an overwhelming majority, some four- 
fifths of them, could be cured. I see 
the distinguished chairman of the Pub- 
lic Health Subcommittee, who knows 
more about medicine than any other 
Member of this body, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], 
is nodding agreement. When we wait 
and do not provide treatment, the end 
result is incarceration for those people. 
Then the family or the State or someone 
has to pay for many years of confine- 
ment. Those people are totally lost. If 
they were treated in time four out of five 
of the mentally ill could be restored to 
society, restored to active life, to a useful 
life in the community. 

If we fail to give proper treatment, I 
think we shall be acting in a very short- 
sighted way. We shall be denying these 
people the right to be cured, the right to 
return to society as useful members of 
society. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 30 seconds. 

I say to the Senator from Minnesota, 
to the Senator from Louisiana, and to 
other Senators who think that when 
they voted for the Anderson amendment 
they voted, as the Senator from Louisi- 
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ana said, for a coverage of those in men- 
tal and tubercular hospitals, that on 
page 8, line 7 of the Anderson amend- 
ment these words appear, “The term 
‘hospital’ shall not include a tubercu- 
losis or mental hospital.” 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. KERR. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have had the re- 
sponsibility of serving as a county judge 
in my State for 8 years. I know the 
cases which are the most pitiful ones 
clear through that office or through 
similar offices in the various States. 

The Senator from Louisiana comes 
from a State which has one of the finest 
organizations of any State to take care 
of the mentally ill. Insofar as my own 
State is concerned, our procedures are 
such that many people much prefer to 
send the mentally ill to our State insti- 
tutions rather than to any of the pri- 
vate institutions which are available. 
To make such a fine effort an apparent 
effort to unload from the State a respon- 
sibility which has always been its re- 
sponsibility, and one of its driving re- 
sponsibilities, I think is the wrong thing 
to do. It will undoubtedly load this 
bill, which is not intended to cover that 
kind of case. I hope the amendment 
will not prevail. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, has all time been consumed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. One 
minute remains for the opponents. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that fur- 
ther proceedings under the quorum call 
be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered.. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. All time has ex- 
pired. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll, 

Mr. MANSFIELD (when his name was 
called). Mr. President, on this vote I 
have a pair with the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KucHEL]. If he were pres- 
ent and voting he would vote “nay”; if I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I therefore withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], and the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray], the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], 
and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON], are necessarily absent. 
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I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Hennings], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’Manonesy], and the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], 
would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MARTIN] is ab- 
sent by leave of the Senate on official 
business. 

The Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fonc] 
is detained on official business. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHEL] is necessarily absent, and his 
pair has been previously announced. 

The result was announced—yeas 51, 
nays 38, as follows: 


[No. 308] 

YEAS—51 
Anderson Gruening Morse 
Bartlett Hartke Moss 
Bible Hill Mundt 
Burdick Humphrey Muskie 
Byrd, W. Va Jackson Pastore 
Cannon Javits Proxmire 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Randolph 
Case, S. Dak Keating Russell 
Church Kefauver Scott 
Clark Kennedy Smathers 
Cooper Long, Hawail Smith 
Dodd ng, La. Sparkman 
Douglas McCarthy Talmadge 
Eastland McGee Williams, N.J 
Ellender McNamara Yar 
Engle Magnuson Young, N. Dak. 
Gore Monroney Young, Ohio 

NAYS—38 
Aiken Dirksen Lausche 
Allott Dworshak usk 
Beall Ervin McClellan 
Bennett Frear Mi 
Bridges Goldwater Prouty 
Bush Green Robertson 
Butler Hart Saltonstall 
Byrd, Va Hayden Schoeppel 
Capehart Hickenlooper Stennis 
Carlson Holland Thurmond 
Case, N.J Hruska Wiley 
Cotton Jordan Williams, Del. 
Curtis Kerr 

NOT VOTING—11 

Chavez Johnston, S.C, Murray 
Fong Kuchel O'Mahoney 
Fulbright Mansfield Symington 
Hennings 


So the amendment of Mr. Lone of 
Louisiana was agreed to. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr KERR. Mr. President, I send 
technical amendments to the desk. I 
ask unanimous consent that they be not 
stated, but printed in the Recor at this 
point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendments, ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, are as follows: 

On page 153, line 25, strike out 90g (v) 
(2), and insert in lieu thereof “903(b) (2)”. 

On page 156, line 3, after “Sec. 1202.” in- 
sert in lieu thereof “(a)”. 

On page 156, after line 11, insert: 

“(b)(1) There are hereby appropriated 
to the Unemployment Trust Fund for credit 
to the Federal unemployment account, out 
of any moneys in the Treasury not other- 


wise appropriated, amounts equal to the 
amounts by which— 
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“(A) 100 per centum of the additional 
tax received under the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act by reason of the reduced cred- 
its provisions of section 3302(c) (2) or (3) 
of such Act and covered into the Treasury, 
exceeds 

“(B) the amounts appropriated by para- 
graph (2). Any amount appropriated by 
this paragraph shall be credited against, and 
shall operate to reduce, that balance of ad- 
vances, made under section 1201 to the State, 
with respect to which employers paid such 
additional tax. 

“(2) Whenever the amount of such addi- 
tional tax received and covered into the 
Treasury exceeds that balance of advances, 
made under section 1201 to the State, with 
respect to which employers paid such ad- 
ditional tax, there is hereby appropriated to 
the Unemployment Trust Fund for credit 
to the account of such State, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, an amount equal to such excess. 

“(3) If, for any taxable year, there is 
with respect to any State both a balance 
described in section 3302(c)(2) of the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Tax Act and a balance 
described in section 3302 (c) (3) of such Act, 
paragraphs (1) and (2) shall be applied 
separately with respect to section 3302(c) (2) 
(and the balance described therein) and 
separately with respect to section 3302(c) 
(3) (and the balance described therein). 

“(4) The amounts appropriated by para- 
graphs (1) and (2) shall be transferred at 
the close of the month in which the moneys 
were covered into the Treasury to the Un- 
employment Trust Fund for credit to the 
Federal unemployment account or to the ac- 
count of the State, as the case may be, as of 
the first day of the succeeding month.” 

On page 159, line 6, strike out “Employ- 
ment Security Act of 1960,” and insert; “So- 
cial Security Amendments of 1960,”. 

On page 160, line 6, strike out “Employ- 
ment Security Act of 1960," and insert: “So- 
cial Security Amendments of 1960,”. 


Mr.KERR. Mr. President, in redraft- 
ing the bill to conform to the decisions 
of the Committee on Finance, the pro- 
visions for placing the additional taxes 
for the repayment of a loan in the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Account were inad- 
vertently overlooked. 

The technical amendments would re- 
store these provisions to section 1202, 
with such modifications as are neces- 
sary to conform to the changes in the 
provisions for the repayment of loans, 
and ask unanimous consent that they be 
adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment identified as 8-20 
60—E” and ask that it may be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 100, 
following line 24, it is proposed to insert 
the following: 

Sec. 212. (a) Clause (3) of the first sen- 
tence of subsection (e) of section 216 of the 
Social Security Act is amended to read as 
follows: “(3) in the case of a deceased indi- 
vidual, (A) a stepchild who has been such 
stepchild for not less than one year imme- 
diately preceding the day on which such 
individual died, or (B) a child with respect 
to whom an individual has stood in loco 
parentis for not less than five years imme- 
diately preceding the day on which such 
individual died.” 
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(b) Subsection (d) of section 202 of such 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

“(7) A child shall be deemed dependent 
upon the individual who stands in loco 
parentis with respect to such child at the 
time specified in paragraph (1)(C) if, at 
such time, the child was living with and was 
receiving at least three-fourths of his sup- 
port from such individual.” 


Mr. KERR. The amendment was dis- 
cussed in committee; it was probably 
due to an oversight that it was not con- 
sidered and approved. I have discussed 
it with the chairman of the committee, 
and it is agreeable that the amendment 
be accepted, 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have a statement 
on the purposes of the amendment 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JAVITS 

: This amendment would permit a 
child to receive survivor benefits on the 
record of the individual who stood in loco 
parentis (in the place of the parent) for 
not less than 5 years immediately preceding 
the day on which the individual died. It 
also requires that the child must have been 
living with the worker at the time of death 
and have been receiving at least three- 
fourths of his support from such worker. 

Cost: The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare estimates the cost to be 
negligible. 

Departmental position: The Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare favors this 
amendment and recommends its enactment. 
This report appears on page 466 of the Sen- 
ate hearings, and indicates certain amend- 
ments which the Department proposes. In 
the main, these are based upon certain 
other provisions, such as length of a child’s 
residence with the worker, with which the 
House bill dealt in other aspects of social 
security. However, as the Finance Commit- 
tee deleted the provisions referred to, the 
proposed amendments have not been adopted. 
In addition, the Department has suggested 
that receipt of one-half support from the 
worker, rather than three-fourths, would be 
sufficient. 

Background: A similar amendment was 
included in the 1956 Social Security Amend- 
ments, as passed by the Senate, but was de- 
leted in the conference committee. It was 
suggested to me by a constituent, Mr. M. 
Chas. Rueckwald, of Watertown, N.Y., who 
has been the guardian and sole support of 
the children of his sister-in-law for many 
years, and who expressed concern that, in 
the event of his death, they would have no 
survivorship rights. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have included in 
the Recorp a statement with regard to 
the amendment. I express my apprecia- 
tion to the chairman of the committee 
and other members of the committee for 
accepting the amendment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR KEATING 


The amendment now before the Senate is 
one which is designed to insure that the 
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intent and purpose of the present social 
security law is carried out regarding benefits 
to dependents of insured individuals. The 
proposed amendment would permit a child 
to receive survivor benefits on the record 
of an individual who stood in place of the 
parent for not less than 5 years. The quali- 
fication for such a condition of dependency 
is that the insured individual must have 
contributed at least three-fourths of the 
support of the child involved and that the 
child must have been living with that worker 
at the time of death. 

It seems only fair that if an individual 
has fulfilled the financial obligations of a 
parent for a period as long as 5 years the 
child involved ought to be eligible to receive 
financial benefits from the insurance of such 
a person. In other words, if the individual 
is something of a “financial parent” to the 
child, it is only equitable and reasonable on 
the individual’s death that this relationship 
ought to be recognized. This measure is 
hardly an extension of the social security 
system into a new area; in reality, it is 
little more than a grant of benefits to a 
group who, in the spirit of the present law, 
if not in the letter of it, are designated as 
beneficiaries of survivor's benefits. 

If children lose their means of support, 
whether it be a parent or one who has served 
as a parent for them, they may be helpless 
and in serious danger of being deprived of 
many of the necessities of life. This provi- 
sion covers very young children, as well as 
those who have reached their teenage years 
and are somewhat more capable of compre- 
hending and meeting the situation with 
which they are faced. There is no earthly 
reason why these children who, goodness 
Knows, have suffered enough in not being 
able to have their natural parents to care 
for them should further be punished by 
being deprived of what little they might 
derive in benefits from the insurance of those 
who were kind enough to aid them. 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has expressed its support of this 
amendment and, indeed, has suggested sev- 
eral changes which would even further ex- 
tend its benefits. They have recommended 
that the amendment be modified to provide 
for payment in cases where a worker is dis- 
abled or retired, not only when he has died. 
The Department further asked that the test 
of dependency be lowered from three-fourths 
to one-half of the financial support of a 
child. Present law employs one-half sup- 
port as a test of dependency, and there is 
no reason to believe that the present require- 
ment is not an adequate one for the purposes 
of this amendment. Another recommenda- 
tion of the Department is a change in the 
requirement of residence with the insured 
individual from 5 years to 1 year, which, the 
Department feels, is sufficient time to assure 
that benefits would be paid only in cases in 
which the worker had actually assumed the 
support of the child. 

Considering the provisions of this amend- 
ment, including all of these modifications, 
which would have the effect of extending 
coverage even further, and to which I give 
my wholehearted support, the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare estimates 
that the cost of these provisions would be 
negligible. 

I believe we have an obligation to correct 
this inequity which has resulted from a legal 
loophole, and not from any clear legislative 
intent. The children involved in this meas- 
ure are clearly a group that the social secu- 
rity program was intended to benefit. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, on behalf of myself and my 
colleague from New Jersey [Senator 
Case], I send an amendment to the desk 
and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 100, 
after line 13, insert the following new 
paragraph: 

(4) For purposes of section 214(a) of 
such Act (as it would be amended by this 
Act), the amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall not apply in the case of any in- 
dividual who on, before, or after the date 
of enactment of this Act, becomes entitled 
to retirement benefits under the Teachers 
Pension and Annuity Fund of the State of 
New Jersey or to retirement benefits under 
the Public Employees Retirement System of 
the State of New Jersey. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I 
earnestly hope the Senate will accept 
this amendment. The hopes, expecta- 
tions, and financial security of hundreds 
of dedicated New Jersey teachers and 
public employees depend upon it. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that I 
strongly support the liberalizing fea- 
tures of these proposed amendments to 
the Social Security Act. 

But I am confident that the Senate, in 
liberalizing the act, would not wish to 
cause financial losses of up to $1,300 a 
year for many hundreds of New Jersey 
teachers and public employees. 

Unfortunately that is what will hap- 
pen if the bill in its present form is 
adopted. 

The amendment that my colleague 
and I are proposing relates to the 
liberalization of the retirement age re- 
quirement for men from the age of 65 
to 62. 

Our proposed amendment would not 
in any way adversely affect or work 
hardship on anyone in the United States 
who would benefit from the reduction in 
eligibility age from 65 to 62. 

It would, however, protect New Jer- 
sey’s male teachers and public employees 
from a serious loss in their retirement 
allowances that would occur because of 
the reduction in age. 

Mr. President, I will try, briefly, to 
describe how this problem has arisen. 

Because the laws of New Jersey pro- 
vide for the integration of the Federal 
social security system with the New 
Jersey teacher’s pension and annuity 
fund and the New Jersey public em- 
ployees’ retirement system, the State is 
permitted to reduce the amount of pen- 
sion it owes to these groups of people 
by the amount of social security benefit 
for which the individual becomes eligi- 
ble through New Jersey public employ- 
ment. 

Because of this provision, man teach- 
ers and public employees have retired or 
have planned their retirements in ad- 
vance of the date on which they would 
become eligible for social security bene- 
fits as public employees, thus avoiding 
the reduction in their retirement allow- 
ances that would result if they earned 
the necessary number of quarters as 
public employees to make them eligible 
for social security benefits. 

Now, however, the pending bill pro- 
poses to reduce the age requirement for 
men from 65 to 62. This change will 
have the effect of reducing the number 
of quarters of employment needed to be- 
come eligible for benefits. To take a 
specific example, under the existing law, 
a male teacher in New Jersey who was 
born in January 1899 would have to 
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work 26 quarters to become eligible for 
social security benefits as a public em- 
ployee. Perhaps he has already worked 
23 quarters, or 3 short of eligibility. 
If the bill is passed in present form, 
he would need only 20 quarters for eligi- 
bility. Thus he would automatically be- 
come subject to a reduction in his New 
Jersey pension by the amount of his 
social security benefits. This loss for 
teachers would amount to an average of 
$1,300 a year. The loss for public em- 
ployees would amount to an average of 
$960. 

Mr. President, the amendment of my 
colleague and I would simply retain, for 
the male members of the New Jersey 
teachers and public employees pension 
systems, the same number of quarters 
necessary for eligibility under the exist- 
ing law. 

It will in no way affect anyone else 
in the country, Nor will it prevent New 
Jersey teachers or public employees from 
retiring at age 62 if they wish. It will 
simply require that they have the same 
number of quarters that they needed 
for eligibility under the existing law. 

Mr. President, I wish only to point 
out that the older New Jersey teachers 
joined in this integrated program on the 
understanding that they would be able 
to avoid the State offset and receive 
both their full pensions and social se- 
curity benefits. Well publicized official 
manuals gave careful instructions on the 
dates by which time they would have to 
retire to avoid the reduction. 

Mr. President, our amendment would 
simply protect them from this reduction 
because of the proposed change in the 
Federal law. I hope the Senate will 
accept it. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on June 24, 1960, my colleague 
from New Jersey and I brought to the 
attention of the Senate the plight of 
approximately 3,400 New Jersey teach- 
ers and other public employees. 

These people have retired or are 
shortly eligible to retire under a plan 
which permits the State of New Jersey 
to reduce the retirement allowance pay- 
able by the State pension fund if the 
employees earned a social security bene- 
fit through New Jersey public employ- 
ment. Any social security benefit 
earned through such employment is 
used to relieve the State of all or a por- 
tion of its obligation to pay a pension 
to a retired public employee. 

Many of these people who have al- 
ready retired had purposely advanced 
the dates of their retirement in order to 
avoid earning a social security benefit 
through public employment in New Jer- 
sey. Others who are still working have 
long planned to take the same course. 
The ability to do this was held out to the 
New Jersey teachers and other employ- 
ees as an inducement when they voted 
to come under the Federal social secu- 
rity program and it was a part of the 
terms of the service they have rendered 
since that time. Section 204(a) of H.R. 
12580, however, proposed to cut eligi- 
bility requirements to such a degree 
that all of these people would be con- 
sidered as having earned their social 
security benefit through New Jersey 
public employment. 
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The effect of this on these people 
would be a substantial reduction in in- 
come through loss of pension from the 
State of New Jersey. 

To prevent this calamitous loss of 
much needed, and justly anticipated, 
income by many of our most deserving 
senior citizens, Senator WILLIAMS and I 
jointly introduced on June 24 an 
amendment to section 204(a) of H.R. 
12580 which would protect members of 
the New Jersey teachers pension and 
annuity fund and the New Jersey public 
employees retirement system against 
the adverse effects of the proposed 
reduction of eligibility requirements. 
However, after careful study of this 
amendment and several alternative pro- 
posals, officials of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare ex- 
pressed their opposition to this ap- 
proach. Other than deletion from sec- 
tion 204(a) of the proposal to cut in 
half the number of quarters of coverage 
required there appeared to be no Fed- 
eral approach, acceptable to the Depart- 
ment, assuring New Jersey teachers and 
public employees they would receive the 
benefits they have been promised. 

The social security bill reported out by 
the Senate Finance Committee does not 
contain a proposal to cut in half the 
number of quarters of coverage required. 
By deleting this provision the committee 
has, in effect, carried out the intent of the 
Williams-Case amendment, and acted to 
protect the interests of New Jersey 
teachers and public employees. 

However, the Finance Committee bill 
does contain a new proposal to lower the 
retirement age for men from 65 to 62. 
Because eligibility requirements are di- 
rectly related to retirement age, this 
would cause men to become fully insured 
with fewer quarters of coverage than are 
required under present law. As the 
retirement age for women is already 62, 
they would not be affected. 

The net effect of the Finance Com- 
mittee action on H.R. 12580 to date would 
be to prevent loss of income on the part 
of women teachers and public employees 
in New Jersey but to leave men still faced 
with the prospect of reduced benefits. 

The amendment which Senator WIL- 
Laus and I now propose to the Finance 
Committee bill will eliminate the re- 
maining threat of loss of income for 
these deserving teachers and public em- 
ployees. At the same time, it will permit 
a reasonable liberalization of eligibility 
requirements. It will also permit a man 
to receive benefits 3 years earlier than 
under the present social security law. 
And, most importantly, it does not affect 
adversely any person or group. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I have not 
had time to digest the amendment; 
neither have the other members of the 
committee. However, in view of the fact 
that they have stated it relates only to 
New Jersey, I hope it will be accepted 
and taken to conference. If it is found 
there to be objectionable, it can be taken 
out of the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Iex- 
press my gratitude for the graciousness 
of my friend from Oklahoma. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I, too, thank 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment identified as ““8-20-60— 
pr 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be not read, but printed in 
the Recor at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, is as follows: 


On page 171, following line 12, insert the 
following: 


“Part 4—EXTENSION OF FEDERAL-STaTE UN- 
EMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION PROGRAM TO 
PuERTO Rico 


“Extension of titles III, IX, and XII of the 
Social Security Act 


“Sec. 541. Effective on and after January 
1, 1961, paragraphs (1) and (2) of section 
1101(a) of the Social Security Act are 
amended to read as follows: 

1) The term State“, except where 
otherwise provided, includes the District of 
Columbia and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, and when used in titles I, IV, V, VII, 
X, and XIV includes the Virgin Islands and 
Guam. 

2) The term “United States” when used 
in a geographical sense means, except where 
otherwise provided, the States, the District 
of Columbia, and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico.’ 


“Federal employees and ex-servicemen 


“Sec. 542, (a) (1) Effective with respect to 
weeks of unemployment beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1965, section 1503(b) of such 
Act is amended by striking out ‘Puerto Rico 
or’. 

“(2) Effective with respect to first claims 
filed after December 31, 1965, paragraph (3) 
of section 1504 of such Act is amended by 
striking out ‘Puerto Rico or’ wherever ap- 
pearing therein. 

“(b) (1) Effective on and after January 1, 
1961 (but only in the case of weeks of un- 
employment beginning before January 1, 
1966) — 

“(A) Section 1502(b) of such Act is 
amended by striking out ‘(b) Any’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘(b)(1) Except as 
provided in paragraph (2), any’, and by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

2) In the case of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, the agreement shall provide 
that compensation will be paid by the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico to any Federal 
employee whose Federal service and Federal 
Wages are assigned under section 1504 to 
such Commonwealth, with respect to unem- 
ployment after December 31, 1960 (but only 
in the case of weeks of unemployment be- 
ginning before January 1, 1966), in the same 
amount, on the same terms, and subject to 
the same conditions as the compensation 
which would be payable to such employee 
under the unemployment compensation law 
of the District of Columbia if such em- 
Ployee’s Federal service and Federal wages 
had been included as employment and wages 
under such law, except that if such employee, 
without regard to his Federal service and 
Federal wages, has employment or wages suf- 
ficient to qualify for any compensation dur- 
ing the benefit year under such law, then 
payments of compensation under this sub- 
section shall be made only on the basis of his 
Federal service and Federal wages. In ap- 
plying this paragraph or subsection (b) of 
section 1503, as the case may be, employ- 
ment and wages under the unemployment 
compensation law of the Commonwealth of 
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Puerto Rico shall not be combined with Fed- 
eral service or Federal wages.’ 

“(B) Section 1503(a) of such Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: ‘For the purposes of this subsec- 
tion, the term “State” does not include the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico.’ 

“(C) Section 1503 (b) of such Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: ‘This subsection shall apply in 
respect of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico only if such Commonwealth does not 
have an agreement under this title with the 
Secretary.’ 

“(2) Effective on and after January 1, 1961 
(but only in the case of first claims filed be- 
fore January 1, 1966), section 1504 of such 
Act is amended by adding after and below 
paragraph (3) the following: 

For the purposes of paragraph (2), the 
term United States“ does not include the 
Commonwealth of Fuerto Rico.’ 

“(c) Effective on and after January 1, 
1961— 

“(1) section 1508(d) of such Act is 
amended by striking out Puerto Rico and’, 
and by striking out ‘agencies’ each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘agency’; and 

“(2) section 1511(e) of such Act is 
amended by striking out ‘Puerto Rico or’. 

“(d) The last sentence of section 1501(a) 
of such Act is amended to read as follows: 

For the purpose of paragraph (5) of this 
subsection, the term “United States” when 
used in the geographical sense means the 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands.’ 


Extension of Federal Unemployment Tar 
Act 


“Sec. 543. (a) Effective with respect to re- 
muneration paid after December 31, 1960, 
for services performed after such date, sec- 
tion 3306(j) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 is amended to read as follows: 

“*(j) STATE, UNITED STATES, AND 
CITIZEN.—For purposes of this chapter— 

“'(1) Srate—The term “State” includes 
the District of Columbia and the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. 

“*(2) UNITED States.—The term “United 
States” when used in a geographical sense 
includes the States, the District of Columbia, 
and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 


An individual who is a citizen of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico (but not other- 
wise a citizen of the United States) shall be 
considered, for purposes of this section, as 
a citizen of the United States.’ 

“(b) The unemployment compensation 
law of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
shall be considered as meeting the require- 
ments of— 

“(1) Section 3304 (a) (2) of the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act, if such law provides 
that no compensation is payable with re- 
spect to any day of unemployment occurring 
before January 1, 1959. 

(2) Section 3304(a)(3) of the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act and section 303(a) 
(4) of the Social Security Act, if such law 
contains the provisions required by those 
sections and if it requires that, on or be- 
fore February 1, 1961, there be paid over to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, for credit to 
the Puerto Rico account in the Unemploy- 
ment Trust Fund, an amount equal to the 
excess of — 

“(A) the aggregate of the moneys received 
in the Puerto Rico unemployment fund 
before January 1, 1961, over 

(B) the aggregate of the moneys paid 
from such fund before January 1, 1961, as 
unemployment compensation or as refunds 
of contributions erroneously paid.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call up 
the amendment on behalf of myself and 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
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KENNED Y] and the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Keatine]. The purpose of the 
amendment is to conform our bill to 
the House bill in extending the Federal- 
State unemployment compensation pro- 
gram to Puerto Rico. This provision is 
contained in the House bill, and if we 
should enact the Senate bill tonight, 
with the amendment included, the pro- 
vision would definitely be in the bill 
which will go to the President. 

It does not represent an additional 
cost or burden. It merely harmonizes 
the relationships between our country 
and the Commonwealth in this very im- 
portant respect. It is a matter which 
the people of Puerto Rico value very 
highly. I hope the committee will see fit 
to accept the amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp at this point a statement on 
the subject which appears in the House 
committee report, at page 57. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


PART 4. EXTENSION OF FEDERAL-STATE UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION TO PUERTO RICO 


Part 4 of title V provides that Puerto Rico 
will be treated as a State for purposes of 
the several provisions of the Social Security 
Act dealing with unemployment compensa- 
tion and the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act. At the present time, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico has an unemploy- 
ment compensation program completely 
outside of the Federal-State unemployment 
compensation system. Employers in Puerto 
Rico are not subject to the Federal unem- 
ployment tax and Puerto Rico is not en- 
titled to Federal grants to cover the ad- 
ministrative expenses of its unemployment 
compensation program. By separate legis- 
lation enacted in 1950, however, Federal 
grants were authorized to cover the costs of 
the employment service in Puerto Rico. It 
is estimated that the Federal unemployment 
taxes collected in Puerto Rico will meet all 
the costs of administering their unemploy- 
ment compensation program and part of the 
costs of the employment service. 

Part 4 includes provisions relating to the 
operation in Puerto Rico of title XV of the 
Social Security Act which deals with pay- 
ment of unemployment compensation to 
Federal employees and ex-servicemen. At 
present, title XV provides generally that un- 
employed Federal employees and ex-service- 
men will receive unemployment compensa- 
tion paid for by the Federal Government but 
determined under the law of the particular 
State in which the individual last worked 
(in the case of Federal employees) or in 
which the individual resides (in the case of 
ex-servicemen). Title XV presently pro- 
vides also that unemployment compensation 
to Federal employees and ex-servicemen in 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands is to be 
computed under the law of the District of 
Columbia. Since Puerto Rico is to be con- 
sidered a State for purposes of the unem- 
ployment compensation laws, your commit- 
tee believes that an indefinite continuation 
of this use of the District of Columbia law 
for Federal employees and ex-servicemen in 
Puerto Rico is inappropriate. However, in 
view of the low level of Puerto Rican bene- 
fits, which (as of June 1, 1960) provided a 
maximum weekly amount of $12 and a max- 
imum duration of 7 weeks, it does appear 
appropriate, for a transition period, to con- 
tinue to determine the unemployment com- 
pensation payable to Federal employees and 
ex-servicemen in Puerto Rico under the law 
of the District of Columbia, and part 4 so 
provides. For weeks of unemployment be- 
ginning after December 31, 1965, Federal 
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civilian employees and ex-servicemen in 
Puerto Rico will be paid unemployment 
compensation under the unemployment 
compensation law of Puerto Rico. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Iexpress my complete 
support of this amendment and join with 
my colleague from New York in the hope 
that the committee will accept it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a statement I have prepared with 
respect to the amendment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR KEATING 

The amendment to extend the unemploy- 
ment compensation program to Puerto Rico 
is one which, I feel, deserves our immediate 
action. This provision was accepted as a 
part of the House bill, and is a measure 
which my colleague, the senior Senator from 
New York, and I have given a great deal of 
consideration. 

Bringing Puerto Rico under the unem- 
ployment compensation system would be a 
benefit both to the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico and to the Nation as a whole. In its 
status as a Commonwealth, which it has held 
since 1952, Puerto Rico is subject to the 
Federal laws of the United States, and it 
follows from this that the Commonwealth 
ought to be encompassed in any Federal pro- 
gram of the nature of the unemployment 
compensation system. 

Puerto Rico is covered under other as- 
pects of the social security program, and 
there is no reason why it should not be in- 
cluded in this one. I am told that the cost 
of such action would involve only a slight 
expenditure, and in fact would be virtually 
negligible. I believe this is a measure which 
clearly ought to be enacted, and I hope the 
Senate will do so. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I join with the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from New 
York and the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from New York in supporting the 
amendment. I hope it will be adopted. 
It is about time, when we are taking care 
of everyone else in the world, that we 
begin to take care of the Puerto Ricans. 
I favor the amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ex- 
press my gratitude to the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico for his valiant 
support of the amendment. I know of 
his interest in this problem, and I com- 
mend him for it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to my colleagues, especially the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] and the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr]. 

I am prepared to yield back the re- 
mainder of my time, if that is agreeable. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, there is no 
opposition to the amendment on the part 
of the managers of the bill. I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered by 
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the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
for himself and other Senators. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment designated “8-20- 
60—B.” I ask unanimous consent that 
the reading of the amendment be waived, 
but that the amendment be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

On page 165, following line 21, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 

“CONDITIONS FOR REDUCED RATE OF 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

“Sec, 505. Section 3303(c) of the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act is hereby amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new para- 
graph as follows: 

“*(9) Person— 

The term “person” shall not include any 
organization, service for which is excepted 
from employment under paragraph (8) of 
section 3306(c).’” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
two other amendments at the desk. I 
shall not put them to a vote. I simply 
wish to express a request to the com- 
mittee in connection with them. I shall 
detain the Senate for only a minute on 
each amendment. I should like to have 
the attention of the manager on the part 
of the committee, the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. KERR]. 

These amendments concern two urgent 
problems. I am under no illusions about 
having them adopted, because the com- 
mittee is not ready to adopt them. 
However, I ask the committee to ex- 
amine into them in the interval between 
now and next year. 

The amendment I have just called up 
is one of great interest to the State of 
New York. It seeks to redefine the word 
“person” in the Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act, so as to permit nonprofit 
organizations—and there is an enormous 
number of them in the State of New 
York, employing 350,000 people—to 
come under the Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act without paying the tax, 
but on a reimbursable basis. To achieve 
this purpose will require both State and 
Federal action. Therefore, the State 
will have the option of deciding whether 
to permit such action in the case of a 
particular nonprofit organization or not. 
We feel strongly about this proposal in 
New York. 

I hope the Senator from Oklahoma 
will agree—and I shall withdraw the 
amendment in a moment—to have the 
committee examine into the question 
carefully, to see if perhaps next year 
the proposal might not receive favorable 
consideration. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, as one 
who hopes he will be here next year and 
will be a member of the committee, and 
after speaking to my distinguished col- 
league from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], who, 
the Lord willing, will be here, I may say 
that it will be a pleasure for us to hear 
the Senator from New York discuss the 
amendment to which he has referred. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 
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Mr. President, the other amend- 
ment which I should like to have simi- 
larly considered—and I hope that the 
committee will actually put its staff to 
work on it—is one which I think will 
commend itself to many Senators. It 
appears that when a child is entitled to 
benefits by virtue of the coverage of his 
parent under the social security sys- 
tem, and the child attains the age of 18, 
he receives no further payments. Be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 21, many chil- 
dren—and 350,000 of them are affected— 
attend schools and colleges, and really 
need this help urgently. It is very 
much in the national interest that they 
should have it. 

The amendment, which I have not 
called up, proposes that children actu- 
ally attending schools or colleges, who 
really need this help, shall have it, not- 
withstanding the fact that they have 
attained the age 18, until they are 21 
years old. 

By way of support for this proposal, 
I call the attention of the Senator from 
Oklahoma to a resolution adopted by the 
American Legion in national convention 
at Minneapolis, Minn., on August 24 to 
August 27, 1959, favoring exactly such 
an amendment to the social security law. 

Again, I know this is not the kind of 
proposal that one should seek to have 
adopted in an oppositional sense. I 
simply ask most earnestly, that the 
committee examine into the question, 
and have its staff examine into it, also, 
in the hope that the Senate may act on 
the proposal next year. 

Mr. President, I point out that both of 
these amendments are offered with the 
sponsorship of my colleague from New 
York (Mr. KEATING]. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
in accord with the judgment of my dis- 
tinguished colleague from New York in 
not pressing for these amendments at 
this time. I join in the hope that the 
committee will approve them. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp, a statement in explanation of 
the amendment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR KEATING 

The amendment to the Social Security 
Amendments Act of 1960 which my colleague, 
the senior Senator from New York, and I have 
introduced deals with a problem which, I 
believe, urgently demands action. The pro- 
posed amendment would permit children 
eligible to receive old-age and survivor's in- 
surance benefits under the social security 
program to continue to receive such benefits 
until they reach the age of 21, if they remain 
continuously in school or college from the 
time the age of 18 was attained until they 
have reached age 21. The law presently pro- 
vides that such benefits must be discon- 
tinued when a child reaches the age of 18. 

The purpose of the amendment is, quite 
clearly, to enable students who would other- 
wise be forced to discontinue their education 
for lack of financial resources to carry on 
to a college degree. Under the present setup, 
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the sudden withdrawal of benefits when a 
child turns 18 frequently imposes so over- 
whelming a financial burden on the widow 
that any thought of further education must 
be abandoned. This burden is unfair, and 
there are very good reasons, both from the 
viewpoint of the just claims of the indi- 
viduals involved and from the standpoint of 
the general welfare of the Nation, why it 
should be eliminated, or at least, somewhat 
alleviated. 

First, benefits were discontinued at the age 
of 18 because it was presumed that upon 
graduation from secondary school and the 
attainment of the age of 18, the child would 
begin to earn his keep and would become 
financially independent. However, an 18-, 
19-, or 20-year-old who remains a student 
is not any more independent financially 
than & 17-year-old. In fact, in most cases 
education beyond secondary school involves 
additional financial expenditure, so that the 
general financial situation of the family is 
worsened. The discontinuance of survivor's 
benefits only serves to make a bad situation 
even more impossible. 

It is clear beyond a doubt that children 
who remain in school or college past the age 
of 18 are at least as much, in need of benefits 
as those younger than 18. Most likely, their 
need is greater. And it is just as manifest 
that they are entitled to these benefits, be- 
cause their financial situation and their 
status with regard to dependence on their 
remaining parent is the same as that of a 
child under 18. If such is the case, the dis- 
tinction now being made at age 18 must be 
viewed as a purely arbitrary one, bearing no 
relationship to the conditions under which 
the individuals involved must live. 

That the extension of benefits to this 
vitally important group bears significant rele- 
vance to the national welfare is a point that 
ought hardly to be necessary tomake. When 
we deprive youngsters who are interested in 
and capable of pursuing their education to 
a point where they can contribute signifi- 
cantly to our society, we are depriving our 
country of something we can ill afford to 
throw away. At a time when the events 
which take place every day in the world 
emphasize and reemphasize the overwhelm- 
ing importance of fulfilling our maximum 
potential as a nation and, with that in mind, 
of giving our youth every opportunity to 
develop its potential to the fullest, we must 
not slacken in our efforts with regard to any 
group of potential leaders. 

I am told that some 115,000 young people 
would benefit from the proposed amendment, 
which would provide, on the average, an 
additional $507 annually. Among that 115,- 
000 may be some of our most distinguished 
leaders of the future, if they are given the 
chance. And we cannot afford not to give 
them that chance. 

The cost involved in this measure would 
be 0.08 percent of the payroll on a level 
premium basis, estimated at about $75 mil- 
lion for the children, and $30 million for the 
continued benefits to the mothers. I believe 
this cost—only 0.08 percent of the payroll 
taxable under the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance programs—is indeed 
minimal when the potential benefits are con- 
sidered. 

Mr. President, the extension of benefits so 
that qualified and needy youth who deserve 
survivor’s benefits may continue their edu- 
cation is a responsibility of the utmost im- 
portance, and I strongly urge that the Sen- 
ate at an early date consider this amend- 
ment. 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, the com- 
mittee will be very happy to study the 


amendment, as the Senators from New 
York have suggested. 
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Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the text of the resolution of the 
American Legion in national convention, 
to which I referred in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


Whereas one of the major objectives of 
the American Legion’s education and scholar- 
ship committee is to help make it possible 
for the children of veterans who have the 
ability and desire to receive an education 
beyond high school; and 

Whereas present provisions of the Social 
Security Act, title II, terminates benefits to 
children of deceased wage earners when they 
attain the age of 18; and 

Whereas it is at this age when the con- 
tinuation of social security benefits would, 
in many instances, be the determining fac- 
tor as to whether or not children would be 
financially able to continue their education 
beyond high school: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the American Legion in na- 
tional convention assembled at Minneapolis, 
Minn., August 24-27, 1959, That the Ameri- 
can Legion actively support legislation 
which would amend title II of the Social 
Security Act in a manner which would au- 
thorize the continuance of payments to chil- 
dren after they reach age 18 while unmarried 
and enrolled in an approved school, but not 
beyond the age of 21. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I with- 
draw my amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may make a brief statement as a part 
of the debate on amendments on the 
social security bill relating to miscella- 
neous matters, not on medical care. 

I now read the statement: 

It has been proposed by a number of 
organizations of civil service and post 
office employees in New York, that there 
be included in the social security bill 
a provision permitting such employees to 
participate in the social security system, 
on the same basis as self-employed per- 
sons, in addition to their participation 
under their own retirement system. 
They take the position that employees 
of State and local governments have 
been permitted to participate in the sys- 
tem on a voluntary basis to supplement 
their own benefits and that many per- 
sons covered by private industry retire- 
ment funds also have such additional 
coverage. They are, of course, not ask- 
ing the Federal Government to contrib- 
ute to this coverage in addition to their 
own—rather they suggest that they be 
subjected, on an optional basis, to the 
self-employment tax. This is a most in- 
teresting proposal, in my opinion, and I 
believe that it is worthy of the commit- 
tee’s study and consideration. I would, 
therefore, trust that the chairman of the 
committee will give consideration prior 
to the time the Senate next considers 
the matter of social security to this ques- 
tion of such coverage. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I call up my amendment des- 
ignated “8—-22-60—C” and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. I ask unanimous 
consent that the reading of the amend- 
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ment be dispensed with, but that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


On page 83 it is proposed to strike out line 
1 and everything that follows down to and 
including line 13 on page 100, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“(RETIREMENT AGE 

a) The term “retirement age“ means 
age sixty-two.’ 

“(b) (1) Subsection (q) of section 202 of 
such Act is amended to read as follows: 


“*ADJUSTMENT OF OLD-AGE, WIFE'S, AND HUS- 
BAND’S INSURANCE BENEFIT AMOUNTS IN AC- 
CORDANCE WITH AGE OF BENEFICIARY 


“*(q)(1) The old-age insurance benefit of 
any individual for any month prior to the 
month in which such individual attains the 
age of sixty-five shall be reduced by— 

„A) five-ninths of 1 per centum, multi- 
plied by 

“*(B) the number equal to the number of 
months in the period beginning with the 
first day of the first month for which such 
individual is entitled to an old-age insur- 
ance benefit and ending with the last day of 
the month before the month in which such 
individual would attain the age of sixty-five. 

“*(2) The wife's or husband’s insurance 
benefit of any individual for any month 
after the month preceding the month in 
which such individual attains retirement age 
and prior to such individual’s attainment 
month (as defined in paragraph (10)) shall 
be reduced by— 

“*(A) twenty-five thirty-sixths of 1 per 
centum, multiplied by 

“*(B) the number equal to the number 
of months in the period beginning with 
the first day of the first month for which 
such individual is entitled to such wife's 
or husband’s insurance benefit and ending 
with the last day of the month before such 
individual's attainment month, except that 
in no event shall such period start earlier 
than the first day of the month in which 
such individual attains retirement age. 


In the case of a woman entitled to wife’s 
insurance benefits, the preceding provisions 
of this paragraph shall not apply to the 
benefit for any month in which she has in 
her care (individually or jointly with the 
individual on whose wages and self-employ- 
ment income her wife's insurance benefit is 
based) a child entitled to child’s insurance 
benefits on the basis of such wages and 
self-employment income. With respect to 
any month in the period specified in clause 
(B) of the first sentence of this paragraph, 
if (in the case of a woman entitled to wife’s 
insurance benefits) she does not have in 
such month such a child in her care (in- 
dividually or jointly with the individual on 
whose wages and self-employment income 
her wife’s insurance benefit is based), she 
shall be deemed to have such a child in her 
care in such month for the purposes of the 
preceding sentence unless there is in effect 
for such month a certificate filed by her 
with the Secretary, in accordance with reg- 
ulations prescribed by him, in which she 
elects to receive wife’s insurance benefits as 
provided in this subsection. Any certificate 
filed pursuant to the preceding sentence 
shall be effective for purposes of such sen- 
tence— 

“*(i) for the month in which it is filed, 
and for any month thereafter, if in such 
month she does not have such a child in 
her care (individually or jointly with the 
individual on whose wages and self-employ- 
ment income her wife’s insurance benefit is 
based), and 
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“ (ii) for the period of one or more con- 
secutive months (not exceeding twelve) im- 
mediately preceding the month in which 
such certificate is filed which is designated 
by her (not including as part of such period 
any month in which she had such a child 
in her care (individually or jointly with 
the individual on whose wages and self- 
employment income her wife’s insurance 
benefit is based) ). 


If such a certificate is filed, the period re- 
ferred to in clause (B) of the first sentence 
of this paragraph shall commence with the 
first day of the first month (i) for which 
she is entitled to a wife’s insurance benefit, 
(ii) which occurs after the month preceding 
the month in which she attains retirement 
age, and (iii) for which such certificate is 
effective. 

“*(3) In the case of any individual who 
is or was entitled to a wife’s or husband’s 
insurance benefit to which paragraph (2) is 
applicable and who, for any month after the 
first month for which such individual is or 
was so entitled (but not for such first month 
or any earlier month) occurring prior to such 
individual's attainment month, is entitled to 
an old-age insurance benefit, the amount of 
such old-age insurance benefit for any 
month prior to such attainment month, 
shall (in lieu of the reduction provided in 
paragraph (1) in any case in which such 
paragraph would otherwise have applied to 
such old-age insurance benefit) be reduced 
by the sum of— 

“*(A) an amount equal to the amount by 
which such wife’s or husband's (as the case 
may be) insurance benefit is reduced under 
paragraph (2) for such month (or, if such 
individual is not entitled to a wife's or hus- 
band’s insurance benefit for such month, by 
an amount equal to the amount by which 
such benefit for the last month for which 
such individual was entitled to such a bene- 
fit was reduced), plus 

“*(B) if the old-age insurance benefit for 
such month prior to reduction under this 
subsection exceeds such wife's or husband’s 
(as the case may be) insurance benefit prior 
to reduction under this subsection and if 
paragraph (1) applied to such old-age in- 
surance benefit, an amount equal to— 

“(i) the number equal to the number of 
months specified in clause (B) of paragraph 
(1), multiplied by 

“*(it) five-ninths of 1 per centum, and 
further multiplied by 

“ (iii) the excess of such old-age insur- 
ance benefit over such wife’s or husband's 
(as the case may be) insurance benefit. 

“*(4) In the case of any individual who 
is entitled to an old-age insurance benefit 
and who, for the first month for which such 
individual is so entitled (but not for any 
prior month) or for any later month occur- 
ring prior to such individual's attainment 
month, is entitled to a wife's or husband's 
insurance benefit to which paragraph (2) 
is applicable, the amount of such wife's or 
husband's insurance benefit for any month 
prior to such attainment month, shall, in 
lieu of the reduction provided in paragraph 
(2), be reduced by the sum of— 

“*(A) an amount equal to the amount by 
which such old-age insurance benefit for 
such month is reduced under paragraph (1) 
or (5) (if such paragraph applied to such 
old-age insurance benefit), plus 

““(B) an amount equal to— 

„) ͤ the number equal to the number of 
months specified in clause (B) of paragraph 
(2), multiplied by 

“*(il) twenty-five thirty-sixths of 1 per 
centum, and further multiplied by 

“*(iil) the excess of such wife's or hus- 
band’s insurance benefit (as the case may 
be) prior to reduction under this subsection 
over the old-age insurance benefit prior to 
reduction under this subsection. 

“*(5) In the case of any individual who 
is entitled to an old-age insurance benefit 
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for the month in which such individual at- 
tains the age of sixty-five or any month 
thereafter, such benefit for such month shall, 
if such individual was also entitled to such 
benefit for any one or more months prior to 
the month in which such individual at- 
tained the age of sixty-five and such benefit 
for any such prior month was reduced under 
paragraph (1) or (3), be reduced as provided 
in such paragraph, except that there shall 
be subtracted, from the number specified in 
clause (B) of such paragraph— 

„A) the number equal to the number 
of months for which such benefit was re- 
duced under such paragraph, but for which 
such benefit was subject to deductions 
under paragraph (1) or (2) of section 203 
(b), 
and except that, in the case of any such 
benefit reduced under paragraph (3), there 
also shall be subtracted from the number 
specified in clause (B) of paragraph (2), for 
the purpose of computing the amount re- 
ferred to in clause (A) of paragraph (3)— 

„B) the number equal to the number 
of months for which the wife’s or husband’s 
(as the case may be) insurance benefit was 
reduced under such paragraph (2), but for 
which such benefit was subject to deduc- 
tions under paragraph (1) or (2) of section 
203 (b), under section 203(c), or under sec- 
tion 222(b), 

“*(C) in case of a wife's insurance benefit, 
the number equal to the number of months 
occurring after the first month for which 
such benefit was reduced under paragraph 
(2) in which she had in her care (individ- 
ually or jointly with the individual on whose 
wages and self-employment income such 
benefit is based) a child of such individual 
entitled to child’s insurance benefits, and 

„% D) the number equal to the number 
of months for which such wife’s or husband's 
(as the case may be) insurance benefit was 
reduced under such paragraph (2), but in 
or after which such individual’s entitlement 
to wife's or husband's insurance benefits was 
terminated because such individual's spouse 
ceased to be under a disability, not including 
in such number of months any month after 
such termination in which such individual 
was entitled to wife’s or husband’s insurance 
benefits. 


Such subtraction shall be made only if the 
total of such months specified in clauses 
(A), (B), (C), and (D) of the preceding 
sentence is not less than three. For pur- 
poses of clauses (B) and (C) of this para- 
graph, the wife’s or husband’s insurance 
benefit of an individual shall not be con- 
sidered terminated for any reason prior to 
such individual’s attainment month. 

“*(6) In the case of any individual who 
is entitled to a wife’s or husband's insurance 
benefit for such individual’s attainment 
month, or any month thereafter, such benefit 
for such month shall, if such individual was 
also entitled to such benefit for any one or 
more months prior to such attainment 
month and such benefit for any such prior 
month was reduced under paragraph (2) or 
(4) be reduced as provided in such para- 
graph, except that there shall be subtracted 
from the number specified in clause (B) of 
such paragraph— 

„A) the number equal to the number of 
months for which such benefit was reduced 
under such paragraph, but for which such 
benefit was subject to deductions under sec- 
tion 203(b) (1) or (2), under section 203(c), 
or under section 222(b), 

B) in case of a wife’s insurance benefit, 
the number equal to the number of months, 
occurring after the first month for which 
such benefit was reduced under such para- 
graph, in which she had in her care (in- 
dividually or jointly with the individual on 
whose wages and self-employment income 
such benefit is based) a child of such indi- 
vidual entitled to child’s insurance benefits, 
and 
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“*(C) the number equal to the number 
of months for which such wife's or hus- 
band's (as the case may be) insurance bene- 
fit was reduced under such paragraph, but 
in or after which such individual's entitle- 
ment to wife's or husband’s insurance bene- 
fits was terminated because such individual’s 
spouse ceased to be under a disability, not 
including in such number of months any 
month after such termination in which such 
individual was entitled to wife's or husband's 
insurance benefits, 


and except that, in the case of any such 
benefit reduced under paragraph (4), there 
also shall be subtracted from the number 
specified in clause (B) of paragraph (1), 
for the purpose of. computing the amount 
referred to in clause (A) of paragraph (4)— 

“*(D) the number equal to the number 

of months for which the old-age insurance 
benefit was reduced under such paragraph 
(1) but for which such benefit was subject 
to deductions under paragraph (1) or (2) 
of section 203(b). 
“Such subtraction shall be made only if 
the total of such months specified in clauses 
(A), (B), (C), and (D) of the preceding 
sentence is not less than three. 

„%) In the case of an individual who is 
or was entitled to a wife’s or husband’s in- 
surance benefit to which paragraph (6) was 
applicable and who, for such individual’s 
attainment month (but not for any prior 
month) or for any later month, is entitled 
to an old-age insurance benefit, the amount 
of such old-age insurance benefit for any 
month shall be reduced by an amount equal 
to the amount by which the wife's or hus- 
band’s (as the case may be) insurance bene- 
fit is reduced under paragraph (6) for such 
month (or, if such individual is not entitled 
to a wife’s or husband’s insurance benefit 
for such month, by (i) an amount equal to 
the amount by which such benefit for the 
last month for which such individual was 
entitled thereto was reduced, or (ii) if 
smaller, an amount equal to the amount by 
which such benefit would have been reduced 
under pargaraph (6) for such individual's 
attainment month if entitlement to such 
benefit had not terminated before such 
month). 

“*(8) In the case of an Individual who is 
entitled to an old-age insurance benefit to 
which paragraph (5) is applicable and who, 
for such individual’s attainment month 
(but not for any prior month) or for any 
later month, is entitled to a wife’s or hus- 
band’s insurance benefit, the amount of 
such wife’s or husband’s insurance benefit 
for any month shall be reduced by an 
amount equal to the amount by which such 
old-age insurance benefit for such month is 
reduced under paragraph (5). 

“(9) The preceding paragraphs shall be 
applied to old-age insurance benefits, wife's 
insurance benefits, and husband's insurance 
benefits after reduction under section 
203(a) and application of section 215(g). 
If the amount of any reduction computed 
under paragraph (1), under paragraph (2), 
under clause (A) or clause (B) of paragraph 
(3), or under clause (A) or clause (B) of 
paragraph (4) is not a multiple of $0.10, it 
shall be reduced to the next lower multiple 
of $0.10. 

10) For purposes of this subsection, 
an individual’s “attainment month” means— 

A) in the case of a man entitled to 
husband's insurance benefits, the month in 
which he attains, or would attain, the age 
of sixty-five; 

B) in the case of a woman entitled 
to wife’s insurance benefits, the month in 
which she attains, or would attain, the age 
of sixty-five, or, if later, the month in which 
the individual (if entitled to old-age insur- 
ance benefits) on the basis of whose wages 
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and self-employment income she is entitled 
to such benefits attains, or would attain, the 
age of sixty-five.’ 

“(2) Subsection (r) of section 202 of 
such Act is hereby repealed. 

“(3) Subsection (s) of section 202 of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘DISABILITY INSURANCE BENEFICIARY 

“*(s)(1) If any individual becomes en- 
titled to a widow’s insurance benefit, widow- 
er’s insurance benefit, or parent’s insurance 
benefit for a month before the month in 
which such individual attains the age of 
sixty-five, or becomes entitled to an old-age 
insurance benefit, wife’s insurance benefit, 
or husband’s insurance benefit for a month 
before the month in which such individual 
attains the age of sixty-five which is reduced 
under the provisions of subsection (q), such 
individual may not thereafter become en- 
titled to disability insurance benefits under 
this title. 

“*(2) If an individual would, but for the 
provisions of subsection (k) (2) (B), be en- 
titled for any month to a disability insur- 
ance benefit and to a wife’s or husband's in- 
surance benefits, subsection (q) shall be 
applicable to such wife's or husband's in- 
surance benefit (as the case may be) for 
such month only to the extent it exceeds 
such disability insurance benefit for such 
month, 

“*(3) The entitlement of any individual to 
disability insurance benefits shall terminate 
with the month before the month in which 
such individual becomes entitled to old-age 
insurance benefits.’ 

“(c)(1) Clause (C) of section 202 (b) (1) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(C) is not entitled to old-age or dis- 
ability insurance benefits or is entitled to 
old-age or disability insurance benefits based 
on a primary insurance amount which is less 
than one-half of the primary insurance 
amount of her husband.’ 

“(2) So much of such section 202(b) (1) 
as follows clause (C) is amended by striking 
out ‘she becomes entitled to an old-age or 
disability insurance benefit based on a pri- 
mary insurance amount which is equal to or 
exceeds one-half of an old-age insurance 
benefit of her husband,’, 

“(3) Subsection (b) (2) of such section 202 
is amended by striking out ‘old-age or dis- 
ability insurance benefit’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘primary insurance amount’. 

„(d) (1) Clause (D) of subsection (o) (1) 
of such section 202 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“*(D) is not entitled to old-age or dis- 
ability insurance benefits, or is entitled to 
old-age or disability insurance benefits based 
on a primary insurance amount which is less 
than one-half of the primary insurance 
amount of his wife,’. 

“(2) So much of such section 202(b) (1) 
as follows clause (D) is amended by striking 
out ‘or he becomes entitled to an old-age or 
disability insurance benefit equal to or ex- 
ceeding one-half of the primary insurance 
amount of his wife,’. 

“(3) Subsection (e) (3) of such section 202 
is amended by striking out Such! and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘Except as provided in 
subsection (q), such’. 

“(e) Subsection 202(j)(3) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

3) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph (1), an individual may, at his op- 
tion, waive entitlement to old-age insurance 
benefits, wife’s insurance benefits, or hus- 
band’s insurance benefits for any one or 
more consecutive months which occur— 

„(A) after the month before the month 
in which such individual attains retirement 
age, 
(B) prior to (i) in the case of a man, 
the month in which he attains the age of 
sixty-five, or (ii) in the case of a woman, 
the month in which she attains the age of 
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sixty-five or, if later, the month in which 
the individual (if entitled to old-age insur- 
ance benefits) on the basis of whose wages 
and self-employment income she is entitled 
to wife’s insurance benefits attains the age 
of sixty-five, and 

“*(C) prior to the month in which such 
individual files application for such benefits, 
and, in such case, such individual shall not 
be considered as entitled to such benefits for 
any such month or months before he filed 
such application. An individual shall be 
deemed to have waived such entitlement for 
any such month for which such benefit 
would, under the second sentence of para- 
graph (1), be reduced to zero.’ 

(1) Section 203 (b) (3) is amended to read 
as follows: 

63) in which such individual, if a wife 
entitled to wife’s insurance benefits, did not 
have in her care (individually or jointly 
with her husband) a child of her husband 
entitled to a child’s insurance benefit and 
such wife’s insurance benefit for such month 
was not reduced under the provisions of 
section 202(q) and such month occurred 
prior to the month in which she attained 
the age of sixty-five or, if later, the month 
in which her husband (if entitled to old-age 
insurance benefits) attained the age of sixty- 
five; or’. 

“(g) Section 3121(a)(9) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“*(9) any payment (other than vacation 
or sick pay) made to an employee after the 
month in which he attains the age of sixty- 
two, if such employee did not work for the 
employer in the period for which such pay- 
ment is made; or’. 

“(h)(1) The amendment made by subsec- 
tion (a) shall apply only in the case of 
lump-sum death payments under section 
202 (1) of the Social Security Act with respect 
to deaths occurring after October 1960, and 
in the case of monthly benefits under title 
II of such Act for months after October 1960 
on the basis of applications filed in or after 
the month in which this Act is enacted. 

(2) For purposes of section 215 (b) (3) (B) 
of the Social Security Act (but subject to 
paragraph (1) of this subsection) — 

“(A) a man who attains the age of sixty- 
two prior to November 1960 and who was not 
eligible for old-age insurance benefits under 
section 202 of such Act (as in effect prior 
to the enactment of this Act) for any month 
prior to November 1960 shall be deemed to 
have attained the age of sixty-two in 1960 
or, if earlier, the year in which he died; 

“(B) a man shall not, by reason of the 
amendment made by subsection (a), be 
deemed to be a fully insured individual be- 
fore November 1960 or the month in which 
he died, whichever month is the earlier; 
and 

“(C) the amendment made by subsection 

(a) shall not be applicable in the case of 
any man who was eligible for old-age in- 
surance benefits under such section 202 for 
any month prior to November 1960. 
A man shall, for purposes of this paragraph, 
be deemed eligible for old-age insurance 
benefits under section 202 of the Social 
Security Act for any month if he was or 
would have been, upon filing application 
therefor in such month, entitled to such 
benefits for such month. 

“(3) For purposes of section 209 (1) of 
such Act, the amendment made by subsec- 
tion (a) shall apply only with respect to 
remuneration paid after October 1960. 

“(i)(1) The amendments made by sub- 
sections (b) through (f) shall take effect 
November 1, 1960, and shall be applicable 
with respect to monthly benefits under title 
II of the Social Security Act for months 
after October 1960 and with respect to lump- 
sum death payments, for deaths occurring 
after October 1960. 
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“(2) The amendment made by subsection 
(g) shall be effective with respect to re- 
muneration paid after October 1960.” 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the Senators know that the 
Senate Finance Committee adopted an 
amendment offered by me and cospon- 
sored by 21 other Senators to permit 
men to voluntarily retire and receive 
actuarially reduced benefits at age 62 
in the same way as such benefits are 
presently available to women at age 62. 
Following the adoption of the amend- 
ment, Mr. Robert Myers, Chief Actuary 
of the Social Security Administration, 
and other social security experts in the 
Department, discovered a technical de- 
ficiency in the language of the amend- 
ment. This technical deficiency must be 
rectified if the language is to carry out 
the intent and purpose of the Senators 
cosponsoring the amendment and the in- 
tent and purpose of the committee in 
adopting it. Under the language of the 
bill as it is presently written, the wife of 
a retired worker would suffer a double 
reduction in her benefit. One reduc- 
tion would be based on her being under 
65, and the other reduction would be 
based on her husband’s being under 65. 
Iam advised by the Chief Actuary of the 
Social Security Administration that, 
from an actuarial standpoint, it is nec- 
essary and proper that there be only 
one reduction in the wife’s benefit. The 
amendment I am now offering is a per- 
fecting amendment and it would cor- 
rect the inequity that would result from 
the present language of the bill and 
would safeguard the wife's benefit 
against the double reduction. This 
amendment will provide that the single 
actuarial reduction be based on the 
wife’s age, or, on the husband’s age, if 
he is the younger of the two. 

I have discussed this perfecting 
amendment with Senator Kerr and Sen- 
ator Frear and with the chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, Senator 
Byrd of Virginia, and I believe that 
they have agreed to accept the amend- 
ment. I trust that the Senate will 
adopt it. 

I also hope, Mr. President, that the 
House conferees will accept the amend- 
ment permitting male workers to volun- 
tarily retire at age 62. Wives who now 
must wait until the breadwinner in the 
family reaches age 65 before receiving 
benefits, may also benefit from the 
amendment, because it will make pos- 
sible the payment of benefits to wives 
who reach age 62 when the retired hus- 
band worker has reached age 62, if he 
and she so elect to apply. 

Mr. President, I have discussed the 
perfecting amendment with the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], chairman of the Committee on 
Finance. I believe he has no objection to 
it. I hope the Senate will adopt it. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia is correct. The 
committee believes the amendment 
should be approved. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. KERR. I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time has been yielded back. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from West Virginia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have several state- 
ments by me printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HARTKE IN SUPPORT 
OF PROVISION REMOVING AGE REQUIREMENT 
FOR RETIREMENT BECAUSE OF TOTAL AND 

- PERMANENT DISABILITY 


Earlier this session I introduced legislation 
to remove the age 50 requirement contained 
in the disability insurance program. I am 
happy that this amendment was approved 
by the House of Representatives and the 
Senate Finance Committee. This provision 
2 contained in the pending social security 

u. 

The age 50 requirement was included 
under the disability insurance program as 
part of its conservative program in 1956 
when it acknowledged that individuals per- 
manently and totally disabled should be 
able to draw benefits to assist them and 
their families when disability fell upon 
them. 

Sufficient experience has now been gained 
to warrant the removal of the age require- 
ment. This will benefit an estimated 125,- 
000 disabled workers immediately and a like 
number of their dependents. 

The removal of this restriction will enable 

of these people to be removed from 
public assistance rolls, According to the 
committee report the first year’s savings 
in public assistance will be $28 million. 

This follows once again the great Ameri- 
can principle of self-reliance, of permitting 
an individual to pay into an insurance fund 
from which he may benefit when he retires 
or when he becomes disabled and is no longer 
capable of working. 

This is a great step forward because when 
a younger worker becomes disabled he is 
not the only one who suffers. This group 
of individuals usually have families who de- 
pend upon them for support. Now, if they 
are under 50, they must rely on public as- 
sistance. Under the committee-approved 
bill they will become eligible to begin draw- 
ing benefits under the disability insurance 
program of the social security system. 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR HARTKE IN SUPPORT OF 

PROVISION LOWERING THE SOCIAL SECURITY 

RETIREMENT AGE FOR MEN TO 62 


Among the social security amendments be- 
fore us is one which would allow retirement 
of men at age 62 at benefits somewhat lower 
than those at age 65. I am an author of the 
Senate amendment to accomplish this and, 
therefore, I am extremely gratified that the 
Senate Finance Committee approved this 
liberalization. 

Actually, this is in the nature of an equaliz- 
ingamendment. The privilege of retirement 
at age 62 has been accorded to women for 
some time. It seems to me to be at least 
of equal importance to permit a wage earner 
to retire at age 62 if he must because of ill- 
ness or other reasons which would deem it 
advisable for him to quit working. 

There will be little, if any, cost to the so- 
cial security trust fund with this earlier op- 
tional retirement. The benefits available to 
one who chooses to retire at age 62 would 
be 80 percent of the amount to which he 
would be entitled at age 65. The percentage 
would rise five-ninths of 1 percent for each 
month beyond age 62. 

In areas of high unemployment especially 
this will be of immeasurable value. It is 
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difficult, if not impossible, for persons of ad- 

vanced age to obtain employment in these 

unemployment areas. This optional retire- 

ment will allow persons of 62 to obtain a 

measure of comfort. 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HARTKE IN SUPPORT 
OF PROVISION RELATING TO THE BLIND 


Among the social security amendments ap- 
proved by the Finance Committee is an 
amendment I introduced to help the blind. 
A man who loses his sight when he is 25 years 
of age—or 35 or 45—should not be on public 
assistance for the rest of his life. 

A man who is still in his working years, 
who becomes blind, does not have to be on 
public assistance the rest of his life. He 
should be working and earning his own liv- 
ing. Many blind men and women today are 
doing just this—providing for themselves 
and their families, contributing to their 
community life, strengthening the economy 
of the Nation. 

A man who becomes blind may have to 
accept the help of public assistance tempo- 
rarily to feed himself and his family—but 
this help needs to be only temporary if it is 
geared to assist him to work his way off 
public assistance and into economic self- 
sufficiency. In 1950, the Congress recognized 
that blind and recipients did not have to be 
permanent public charges, by including in 
title X, the Aid to the Blind title of the 
Social Security Act, the earned income ex- 
emption concept. 

This concept brought rehabilitation into 
the Federal-State blind aid programs. It pro- 
vided that a blind person receiving aid could 
earn up to $50 a month—up to $12 a week— 
without having these earnings used to reduce 
the amount he received during that period 
from public assistance; if he earned, not $50 
in a month, but $75, then the $25 excess 
over the exempted amount would be used to 
diminish his public assistance check. 

This put rehabilitation into the public 
assistance for the blind—and it was a fine, 
a magnificent action—it was government 
help of the highest caliber, a help to disad- 
vantaged men and women who had the 
spirit the determination and the willing- 
ness to rebuild their lives—but couldn't do it 
alone, 

Ten years have changed very much the 
value of $50 and the action taken by the 
Congress in 1950 has become meaningless as 
the value of $50 has shrunk to a mere shad- 
ow in purchasing power. 

I believed there was need to bring the 
action of 1950 up to date—to bring the re- 
habilitation principle incorporated into the 
aid to the blind title in 1950 up to date— 
to make it commensurate with today’s val- 
ues, with today’s needs. 

I therefore proposed an amendment to 
title X of the Social Security Act, which 
would change the present $600 annual 
earned income exemption for blind aid re- 
cipients to $1,000 a year plus 50 percent of 
income in excess of this amount. Iam grati- 
fled that it was accepted by the Senate 
Finance Committee and that it is included 
in the pending bill. This is not a grab bag 
for the blind. 

This provision does not mean that a blind 
person may earn $100,000 a year and still 
draw public assistance. It does mean that 
a limit should be placed on the earnings 
of a blind aid recipient so as to be sure that 
this can't and won't happen. It can’t and 
won't happen with the amendment as I have 
proposed it—as it was adopted by the Finance 
Committee. 

Let me give you an example: A blind man 
applies for public assistance and it is deter- 
mined by the authorities that he has need 
for $75 a month or $900 a year to meet his 
basic needs. This man has a newsstand and 
he earns, let us say, $1,400 a year; according 
to my amendment the first $1,000 of this 
man’s earnings would be exempt—exempt 
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from being used to meet his basic needs; 
50 percent of the balance or $200 of his 
earnings would also be exempt; this would 
leave $200 of his earnings not exempt and 
this amount would then be used to meet his 
basic needs to reduce his public assistance 
grant—so that he would receive not $900 
public assistance but $700; and with each 
additional dollar of his earnings 50 cents 
will be used to reduce his public assistance 
check. When this man’s income from his 
newsstand amounts to $2,800 a year, he will 
receive no public assistance at all. 

So, instead of public assistance merely 
helping to feed this man, it is so structured 
by my amendment as to help him to even- 
tually escape from public assistance. 

And, I use the word “escape” with the 
knowledge that as of April 1960, the average 
blind aid check for 107,787 blind persons was 
$72.42 a month. 

Last week, we declared by action of this 
Chamber that a man has a minimum need of 
$1.25 an hour and should receive it. What 
of the blind aid recipient? He has the same 
needs; he too must eat, must pay rent, and 
buy clothes—and he must make these pur- 
chases at the same stores used by everyone 
else. How does he make these purchases? 
He does it all—or more than 100,000 of them 
do—on a current monthly average of $72.42, 
or an average of $18.10 a week or, figuring 
it on a 40-hour-week basis, the blind aid 
recipient has an average hourly income of 
$0.45 to pay all his living costs. 

I do not set forth these figures as an 
argument for increased public assistance 
funds; I state them so that all will under- 
stand why blind men and women who are 
on public assistance want and need release 
from public assistance, want and need the 
opportunity to get off public assistance. 

My amendment gives them this chance— 
to work their way from dependence upon 
public aid to economic independence; it 
provides a means, it provides a gradual 
transition from complete reliance upon 
public funds, to complete independence of 
public funds. 

I urge that my amendment be allowed to 
remain in the form in which I submitted 
it. There is no need for controls, or limita- 
tions on a blind man’s earnings—the blind 
person’s own initiative will in itself be a 
control, his own ambitions a limitation—for 
as his earnings increase, his public aid will 
decrease until one happy day, one wonderful 
day, the blind worker will discover he is 
again his own man, free of public aid, free 
because he has earned his freedom through 
his own efforts. 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HARTKE IN SUPPORT 
OF PROVISION INCREASING THE SOCIAL SECU- 
RITY EARNINGS LIMITATION 
I am gratified that the Senate Finance 

Committee has recognized that there is an 
inequity in the present social security law 
which limits the earnings of a retiree to 
$1,200 a year. The committee has approved 
an increase in this limitation to $1,800, and 
this provision is contained in the pending 
bill. 

The increase to $1,800 is an improvement, 
but I feel that a larger increase is justified. 

Early this year I introduced legislation re- 
moving the earnings limitation. When the 
House acted on the social security revision 
bill I submitted several amendments designed 
to remove or increase the $1,200 earnings 
limitation. One amendment completely re- 
moved the ceiling. Another provided for 
gradual removal over a period of 5 years. 
The others increased the limitation to $4,800, 
$3,600, $3,000, $2,400, and $1,800. 

This is still far short of the goal which I 
feel we should work for—that is the complete 
removal of the income limitation on earned 
income. 
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My colleagues are aware, I am sure, that 
there is no limitation on the amount an 
individual may receive from insurance, 
bonds, dividends, rents, etc. The provision 
adopted by the Senate simply will place those 
wishing to continue work and supplement 
their meager social security check on the 
same level as those receiving income from 
so-called unearned sources. 

This great social security program was en- 
acted to provide some measure of security 
for our elderly citizens. So long as this 
earnings limitation remains we are rewarding 
the rich and penalizing those who really need 
protection. It penalizes our great American 
initiative. We cannot continue to penalize 
the health and vigorous members of our 
society who would like to continue working 
in jobs for which they are qualified and 
needed in order to supplement the bare sub- 
sistence income they receive under social 
security. 

In urging the Senate conferees to insist on 
this provision, I would like to quote from the 
November 1959 issue of Nation's Business. In 
an article entitled Let's Take the Brakes Off 
Growth,” it is stated: 

“Permission for older people to work may 
often mean the difference between comfort 
and penury, self-confidence and despair, 
success, and failure. 

“For both economic and psychological rea- 
sons, changes in our old-age pension systems 
are sorely needed.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
passage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back the remainder of my 
time on the bill, on condition that the 
minority leader will do likewise. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? The yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray] and 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’ManHoneEy] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HENNINGS], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Jounston], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray], 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’ManoneEy]1, would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Martin] is 
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absent, by leave of the Senate, on official 
business. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHEL] is necessarily absent. If pres- 
ent and voting, he would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 91, 
nays 2, as follows: 


[No. 309] 
YEAS—91 
Aiken Engle Magnuson 
Allott Ervin Mansfield 
Anderson Fong Monroney 
Bartlett Frear Morse 
Beall Gore Morton 
Bennett Green Moss 
Bible Gruening Mundt 
Bridges Muskie 
Burdick Hartke Pastore 
Bush Hayden Prouty 
Butler Hickenlooper Proxmire 
Byrd, Va Hill Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va Holland Robertson 
Cannon Hruska Russell 
Capehart Humphrey Saltonstall 
Carlson Jackson Schoeppel 
Carroll Javits Scott 
Case, N.J. Johnson, Tex. Smathers 
Case, S. Dak Jordan Smith 
Chavez Keating Sparkman 
Church Kefauver Stennis 
Clark Kennedy Symington 
Cooper Kerr Talmadge 
Cotton Lausche Wiley 
Curtis Long, Hawail Williams, Del 
Dirksen Long, La. Williams, N.J. 
id Lusk Yarbor 
Douglas McCarthy Young, N. Dak. 
Dworshak McClellan Young, Ohio 
Eastland McGee 
Ellender McNamara 
NAYS—2 
Goldwater Thurmond 
NOT VOTING—7 
Fulbright Kuchel Murray 
Hennings Martin O'Mahoney 
Johnston, 8.0, 


So the bill (H.R. 12580) was passed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I move to lay that motion on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Secre- 
tary of the Senate be authorized to make 
appropriate corrections in section and 
paragraph numbers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill as passed, 
showing Senate amendments, be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I move that 
the Senate insist on its amendments and 
ask for a conference with the House 
thereon, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. BYRD of 
Virginia, Mr. Kerr, Mr. FREAR, Mr. Lone 
of Louisiana, Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware, 
and Mr. Cartson conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

Mr. THURMOND subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I was compelled to vote 
against this program which is financed 
by the Federal Government in whole or 
in part. My position on this issue was 
not taken with any degree of insensitiv- 
ity or callousness to the plight of our 
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elder citizens. The medical problems of 
many of these citizens are genuine and 
real, and I have repeatedly urged appro- 
priate legislative action by the Congress 
to assist them in their financial prob- 
lems. However, the assistance which I 
have urged has not been in the form of 
a program of grants. On the contrary, 
I have urged repeatedly that the income 
tax laws be amended so as to give some 
measure of relief to persons 65 years of 
age and over and those who are assisting 
such persons. 

Mr, President, I am convinced that the 
necessity for increased Federal inter- 
vention in this area diminishes with the 
growth of private pension plans and ad- 
ditional concern by the State govern- 
ments. Today over 19 million workers 
are covered by private pension plans 
which have total assets of nearly $40 
billion. By 1965 these are expected to 
have assets of $77 billion. 

Mr. President, much has been said 
about a program of medical care for the 
aged which can be administered to all 
persons who have reached retirement 
age and retain a measure of dignity to 
the program. In my opinion, there can 
be no program administered by the Fed- 
eral Government which can attain the 
mark of dignity which accompanies a 
program of health insurance adminis- 
tered by private companies and for 
which the elder citizen has himself vol- 
untarily provided. Our citizens are not 
as insensitive to their future needs as 
the proponents of Federal programs for 
the aged would seem to believe. Accord- 
ing to Health Insurance Association of 
America, about 43 percent of Americans 
over 65 are now covered by some 
form of health insurance. This per- 
centage will continue to increase in pro- 
portion to our standard of living until 
the necessity for intervention by govern- 
ment will be completely eliminated. 

Mr. President, the States of this Union 
have not ignored the medical and finan- 
cial problems of their elder citizens. 
Forty States have some form of medical 
care provisions in their old age assist- 
ance plans, and 16 States have di- 
rect money payments for all essential 
items of medical care. My own State of 
South Carolina has a program which 
provides for direct payments for hospital 
care and nursing home care. Any fed- 
erally financed program of medical care 
for the aged will increase the necessity 
for additional Federal revenues, dimin- 
ish sources of revenue from which the 
States could draw, and thereby hamper 
additional efforts by the States to ex- 
pand their present programs of medical 
care for the aged. 

Mr. President, it was my sincere hope 
that the welfare clause of the Constitu- 
tion would not be further expanded to 
the extent proposed by H.R. 12580. 


SUGAR ALLOCATIONS TO DOMIN- 
ICAN REPUBLIC—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT 
Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 

the President of the United States has 

transmitted to the Senate today a mes- 
sage relative to sugar allocations to the 
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Dominican Republic. The message, I am 
informed, has been read in the House 
of Representatives and referred. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that 
the President’s message be printed in 
the Recorp, without reading, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The President’s message is as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The meeting of Foreign Ministers of 
the American Republics at San Jose, 
Costa Rica, has just completed its de- 
liberations on the charges made against 
the Dominican Republic by the Govern- 
ment of Venezuela, as well as on the 
flagrant violation of human rights by 
the Trujillo regime. The Foreign Min- 
isters voted unanimously to condemn 
the Dominican acts of aggression and in- 
tervention against Venezuela, culminat- 
ing in the attempt on the life of the 
President of that country, and resolved 
to (1) break diplomatic relations with 
the Dominican Republic, and (2) inter- 
rupt partially economic relations with 
that country beginning with a suspension 
of trade in arms and implements of war, 
with the provision that the Council of 
the Organization of American States 
shall study the feasibility and desirability 
of extending this trade suspension to 
other articles. The United States joined 
with the other American Republics in 
approving these measures. 

Some 322,000 short tons of the sugar 
not being purchased from Cuba pursuant 
to the reduction in the Cuban quota is, 
under the July amendment to the Sugar 
Act, to be allocated to the Dominican 
Republic. This allocation is in addition 
to the Dominican Republic’s 1960 quota 
amounting to approximately 130,000 
tons. Since total imports of sugar 
from the Dominican Republic in 
1959 amounted only to about 84,000 
tons, the statutory allocation would 
give that country a large sugar 
bonus seriously embarrassing to the 
United States in the conduct of our for- 
eign relations throughout the hemi- 
sphere. 

In view of the foregoing considera- 
tions, the Government should have dis- 
cretion to purchase elsewhere the quan- 
tity apportioned to the Dominican Re- 
public pursuant to the July amendment 
to the Sugar Act. I, therefore, request 
legislation providing that amounts which 
would be purchased in the Dominican 
Republic pursuant to the July amend- 
ment need not be purchased there, but 
may be purchased from any foreign coun- 
tries without regard to allocation. 

I would also remind the Congress that 
the Sugar Act’s present termination date 
of March 31, 1961—only 3 months after 
the reconvening of Congress next Jan- 
uary—could cause a serious gap in sup- 
plies, because it often takes as much as 
1 or 2 months after purchase for sugar 
from distant areas to reach our refin- 
eries. Thus an extension of the Sugar 
Act beyond its present termination date 
is necessary at this session in order to 
protect consumers in the United States 
against the possibility of unreasonable 
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prices for sugar next February and 
March. 

I request that the Congress give urgent 
consideration to and take favorable ac- 
tion on the proposed legislation. 

DwicuHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, August 23, 1960. 


MUTUAL SECURITY AND RELATED 
AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Order No. 1921, H.R. 
12619. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
12619) making appropriations for mu- 
tual security and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time be limited to 30 minutes on amend- 
ments, and 4 hours on the bill, in the 
usual form. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the unanimous-consent agreement is 
entered. 


The unanimous-consent agreement, as 
later reduced to writing, is as follows: 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Ordered, That, effective on August 24, 1960, 
at the conclusion of routine morning busi- 
ness, during the further consideration of 
the bill, H.R. 12619, the Mutual Security Ap- 
propriation Act for 1961, debate on any 
amendment, motion, or appeal, except a mo- 
tion to lay on the table, shall be limited to 
30 minutes, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the mover of any such amend- 
ment or motion and the majority leader: 
Provided, That in the event the majority 
leader is in favor of any such amendment 
or motion, the time in opposition thereto 
shall be controlled by the minority leader 
or some Senator designated by him: Pro- 
vided further, That no amendment that is 
not germane to the provisions of the said 
bill shall be received. = 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate 
shall be limited to 4 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled, respectively, by the 
majority and minority leaders: Provided, 
That the said leaders, or either of them, may, 
from the time under their control on the 
passage of the said bill, allot additional time 
to any Senator during the consideration of 
any amendment, motion, or appeal. 


“I AIM AT THE STARS MOTION 
PICTURE 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, re- 
cently I was privileged, along with my 
fellow Senator from Alabama, LISTER 
HILL, to sponsor a congressional pre- 
view showing of an unusual and impor- 
tant motion picture “I Aim at the 
Stars.” This film is the story of Dr. 
Wernher von Braun, an adopted son of 
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Alabama, whose work is so vital to our 
stake in the race into space. This film 
was made by Charles H. Schneer and 
will be distributed throughout the world 
by Columbia Pictures beginning in late 
August. 

“I Aim at the Stars” is the first mo- 
tion picture ever produced about a liv- 
ing man whose career is still in the 
ascendancy. It is, in many ways, the 
story of this generation, for it begins 
between the two World Wars, embraces 
World War II, the Korean conflict, and 
the current race between the United 
States and Russia to be the first to con- 
quer space. 

It is probably one of the most forth- 
right stories ever brought to the screen 
about a living person. And I believe it 
is safe to say that not many stories in 
motion picture history have dared be as 
frank, forthright, and blunt as this. 

Because of the story this motion pic- 
ture tells and because of the manner in 
which it is told, I believe that every 
American should see it, and I hope that 
millions of people in other lands will 
see it also. Not only is “I Aim at the 
Stars” a well documented account of 
the life of a world-famous figure and a 
film filled with science fact rather than 
science fiction, but it is also a human 
document, expressing in personal terms 
the struggle of man to advance into the 
unknowns that still face him. 

It is to the credit of Mr. Schneer that 
he undertook to make this film. Dr. 
Von Braun is a public figure not un- 
touched by controversy. From the very 
moment of the decision to bring him to 
this country after World War II, he has 
been the subject of much argument. 
But the picture “I Aim at the Stars” 
does not gloss over any of the facts. 
Starting with Von Braun’s childhood 
and his youthful infatuation with rock- 
etry, it fully covers those years in which 
he was chief of the group of German 
scientists who developed the V-2 weap- 
on and his membership in the Nazi Party. 

The film also delineates fully the great 
decision that had to be made at the 
conclusion of the war by our military 
authorities on the disposition of the Ger- 
man rocket and missile experts, It 
clearly shows the swiftness and the firm- 
ness with which men of decision moved 
to corral the Von Braun group and offer 
them a working haven in the United 
States on a trial basis. The picture also 
shows, as we now well know, how that 
gamble paid off, not only to our great 
advantage in the race for space, but in 
gaining us a large number of good and 
valuable citizens who might otherwise 
have been forced behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, 

Finally, this motion picture “I Aim 
at the Stars” tells the story of a man 
and his dedication in such universal hu- 
man terms, in his contacts with his fam- 
ily and his coworkers, and even those 
who oppose him, that it will have strong 
appeal to men and women everywhere as 
a story alone, during the enjoyment of 
which they will also learn much of value 
about important steps on man’s road of 
progress. It is to the credit of Mr. 
Schneer, J. Lee Thompson, the director, 
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Curt Jurgens, who portrays Von Braun, 
Victoria Shaw, who is seen as Mrs. von 
Braun, and all of the other actors, that 
they accomplish this. 

Appreciation is also due the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Army for the 
fullness of the cooperation they extended 
to the producers of the picture. Their 
help aided in assuring the authenticity 
of many of the events in the film, in- 
cluding scenes depicting Dr. von Braun’s 
work at Redstone Arsenal in Huntsville, 
Ala., and other scenes showing the firing 
of rockets at Cape Canaveral. 

One of the aspects of Von Braun’s life 
the picture does not show, but of which 
we in Alabama are quite proud, is the 
way in which he and his fellow scientists 
have become outstanding and useful 
citizens. Von Braun and his cohorts 
from Germany have contributed much 
of their time, their collective energies 
and talents, as well as their zeal to the 
progress of Huntsville, Ala., as an out- 
standing American community. They 
have also had a large share in forging 
the reputation of Huntsville as “Rocket 
City,” a city and an area that has and 
will continue to be one of the Nation’s 
guarantees to the peace and security of 
the world. 

I found “I Aim at the Stars” a truly 
inspirational experience, and trust that 
others will undergo similar reactions in 
viewing it. Among the inspiring aspects 
are the dedication of Dr. von Braun to 
reach his goal of the stars over every 
obstacle; his devotion to basic principles 
even when forced to do the bidding of 
the masters of Nazi Germany; his won- 
derful relationship with his wife; his 
continuing devotion to his coworkers. 
Equally inspiring is the development of 
Dr. von Braun and his fellow ex-Germans 
and their families as outstanding Ameri- 
cans, a further proof that the United 
States is able to accept people who have 
lived under the most foreign of doctrines 
and nurture them so that in a few short 
years they understand and accept our 
ideals of liberty and freedom and are 
accepted by their neighbors, as well as 
the law, as full citizens. 

This can well be one of the most im- 
portant films of our time, for it is really 
the story of tomorrow, based as it is on 
the career of one of the world’s greatest 
rocket scientists. That small group of 
men may well hold, for good or evil, the 
destiny of our world in their hands, de- 
pending on whether rockets and missiles 
are to be developed for peace or for war. 

Mr. Charles Schneer must be com- 
mended for his vision and his profes- 
sional skill in undertaking this produc- 
tion. Columbia Pictures deserves every 
success in its distribution of this out- 
standing picture. The U.S. Army has 
performed notable services in lending 
that degree of cooperation which has 
helped bring about a screen must for 
everyone. 


CURRENT STATUS OF ESCAPE 
CLAUSE APPLICATIONS BEFORE 
THE U.S. TARIFF COMMISSION AS 
OF JULY 1, 1960 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
there has been comment from time to 
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time as to the situation of the textile 

industry, and particularly in connection 

with the recent applications by those 
interested in the textile industry in the 

United States for the escape clause by 

the U.S. Tariff Commission that have 

been turned down. 

I think it will be of interest to those 
who may be concerned with this question 
to review the current status of the escape 
clause applications before the Tariff 
Commission as of July 1, 1960. 

I ask unanimous consent that the tab- 
ulation be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CURRENT STATUS OF ESCAPE CLAUSE APPLICA- 
TIONS BEFORE THE U.S, TARIFF COMMISSION 
(AS OF JULY 1, 1960) 

1. Applications accepted by the Commis- 
sion, 110. 

2. Applications dismissed by the Commis- 
sion at applicant’s request, six. 

3. Investigations terminated by Commis- 
sion without formal findings, eight. 

4. Investigations currently pending 
(barbed wire, cast-iron fittings, horseradish, 
hatters’ fur, binding and baler twine, hard 
fiber cords and twine), six. 

5. Investigations completed by the Com- 
mission, 90. 

5a. Investigations in which the Commis- 
sion decided against escape action (includes 
14 cases dismissed under Executive order 
procedures prior to 1951 statute), 57. 

5b. Investigations in which the Commis- 
sion’s vote was evenly split and dual re- 
ports sent to the President, five. 

5c. Investigations in which the Commis- 
sion voted in favor of escape action, 28. 

6. Presidential action on Commission’s 
escape clause recommendations in favor of 
escape action, 33. 

6a. President invoked escape clause (wom- 
en’s fur felt hats and hat bodies, October 30, 
1950; hatters’ fur, January 5, 1952; dried 
figs, August 16, 1952; alsike clover seed, 
June 30, 1954; watches (2d investigation), 
July 27, 1954; bicycles (2d investigation), 
August 18, 1955; toweling, of flax, hemp, 
or ramie, June 25, 1956; spring clothespins 
(4th investigation), November 9, 1957; 
safety pins (2d investigation), November 
29, 1957; clinical thermometers, April 21, 
1958; lead and zinc (2d investigation), Sep- 
tember 22, 1958; stainless-steel table flat- 
ware, October 20, 1959, 12. 

6b. President declined to invoke the escape 
clause, garlic (ist investigation), July 
21, 1952; watches (ist investigation), Au- 
gust 14, 1952; tobacco pipes and bowls, No- 
vember 10, 1953; scissors and shears (1st in- 
vestigation), May 11, 1954; groundfish fillets 
(2d investigation), July 2, 1954; lead and 
zinc (lst investigation), August 20, 1954; 
handmade blown glassware (lst investiga- 
tion), September 9, 1954; spring clothespins 
(3d investigation), November 20, 1954; 
screen-printed silk scarves, December 23, 
1954; wood screws (8d investigation), De- 
cember 23, 1954; fluorspar (2d investiga- 
tion), March 20, 1956; para-aminosalicylic 
acid, August 10, 1956; ferrocerium (lighter 
Hints), November 13, 1956; groundfish fillets 
(3d investigation), December 19, 1956; velvet- 
een fabrics, January 22, 1957; straight pins 
(2d investigation), March 29, 1957; violins 
and violas, March 30, 1957; umbrella frames, 
September 30, 1958; tartaric acid, March 14, 
1959; cream of tartar, March 14, 1959, 20. 

6c. President action pending (cotton type- 
writer ribbon cloth), one. 
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NEW YORK TIMES PAYS TRIBUTE 
TO AMBASSADOR LODGE FOR HIS 
WORK AT THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a number of editorials all across 
the Nation have paid tribute this week 
to the effective and vigorous representa- 
tion of Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge 
in the United Nations. His decision to 
resign as of September 3 in order to cam- 
paign for the Vice Presidency has served 
to emphasize the many contributions to 
world peace and understanding of this 
authentic “voice of America” in the U.N. 

Time after time, Ambassador Lodge 
has quickly and ably rebutted Soviet 
distortions with American facts. He has 
countered Communist misstatements 
with free world truth. As a result, his 
own stature and that of the U.N. and the 
free world have been enhanced. 

Ambassador Lodge’s unexcelled knowl- 
edge of diplomatic techniques and Soviet 
talents will serve him and his Nation 
well whatever the future may hold in 
store for him. I am pleased to have this 
opportunity to salute him for a job well 
done in the U.N, and to wish him well 
in the days ahead. 

I also wish to call to the attention of 
the Senate an editorial which appeared 
in the New York Times of August 21, 
concerning Ambassador Lodge’s resig- 
nation. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

{From the New York Times, Aug. 21, 1960] 
Tue LODGE RESIGNATION 

Henry Cabot Lodge's resignation as U.S. 
Representative to the United Nations may 
or may not mean that he is entering into a 
wider field of activity. The voters will de- 
cide that question next November. It may 
be said, however, with complete nonparti- 
sanship, that Mr. Lodge has done the right 
thing. He could not long continue at the 
U.N. in the double role of a candidate on a 
major party ticket and a diplomat represent- 
ing all the people. 

There can be no question that he has 
indeed most ably represented all the people 
in his 74 years at the U.N. He has grown in 
stature, he has profited from his often 
arduous experience, and he has fully met the 
U.N. mission’s relentless demands on time, 
strength, and patience, In virtue of his posi- 
tion, he has been a member of the President's 
Cabinet and has contributed to the formation 
of the Eisenhower foreign policy. It is, in a 
way, too bad that win or lose this phase of his 
career is over. 

The White House announcement that 
James J. Wadsworth, Deputy Ambassador 
under Mr. Lodge, will succeed him was as 
welcome as it was expected. Mr. Wadsworth 
also labored wisely and prodigiously, espe- 
cially in his long siege in Geneva during the 
nuclear negotiations with the Russians, 
Every informed person of whatever political 
faith will wish Mr. Wadsworth well, be his 
term long or short. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON THE JUDICIARY TO MEET TO- 
MORROW AT 2:30 P.M. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that tomorrow at 

2:30 p.m., notwithstanding the session 


— 
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of the Senate, the Judiciary Committee 
may be permitted to meet. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MUTUAL SECURITY AND RELATED 
AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS, 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 12619) making appro- 
priations for mutual security and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
mutual security appropriation bill, which 
is now before the Senate, recommends 
appropriations in the amount of $3,989 
million. This is an increase of $399,304,- 
000 over the House bill. However, it is 
$292,650,000 under the original budget 
estimate sent to the Congress by the 
President plus the $100 million budget 
estimate submitted by the President on 
August 17. 

In view of the recent developments in 
Africa, the President requested this ad- 
ditional $100 million in the contingency 
fund, The committee has approved the 
full amount but has attached to the lan- 
guage in the bill a provision stipulating 
that our financial contribution to any 
program in any country in Africa should 
not exceed 40 percent of the total con- 
tribution to the United Nations for such 


program. 

Another major increase by the com- 
mittee is in the Development Loan Fund, 
where $150 million was added to the 
House bill to provide the full budget 
estimate of $700 million for this fund. 

The committee increased the amount 
for defense support by $75 million and 
also increased the amount for special as- 
sistance by $50 million. 

The technical assistance program suf- 
fered a $22 million reduction in the 
House of Representatives and the com- 
mittee has restored this cut. 

The bill, as it came to the Senate this 
year from the House, contained an un- 
usually large number of objectionable 
language provisions. The committee, 
after taking detailed testimony on these 
provisions, has decided to eliminate all 
of them from the bill. The report is on 
the desk of each Senator and in addition 
to explaining all of the details of the 
increases made in the appropriations it 
explains the action of the committee on 
the language amendments to which I 
have referred. 

Mr. President, I move that the com- 
mittee amendments to the bill be agreed 
to en bloc and that the bill as thus 
amended be regarded for the purpose of 
amendment as original text; provided, 
that no point of order shall be considered 
to have been waived by reason of agree- 
ment to this order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Arizona. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee amendments agreed to 
en bloc are as follows: 

Under the heading “TITLE I—MUTUAL 
SECURITY—MILITARY ASSISTANCE,” on page 2, 
at the beginning of line 9, to strike out 
$23,000,000" and insert “$25,000,000”. 
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Under the subhead “Economic ASSIST- 
ANCE”, On page 2, line 14, after “section 131 
(b)“, to strike out 8600. 000, 000“ and insert 
“$640,000,000, and in addition for defense 
support for Spain, authorized by section 
131(b), $35,000,000, exclusive of technical 
cooperation.” 

On page 2, line 18, after “section 304”, 
to strike out 8150,000, 000 and insert 
“$172,000,000", and, after the amendment 
just above stated, to strike out the colon 
and “Provided, That no part of this appro- 
priation shall be used to initiate any project 
or activity which has not been justified to 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate”. 

On page 3, line 3, after 306 (b)“, to strike 
out “$1,500,000” and insert 81,300,000. 

On page 3, line 5, after 400 (a)“, to strike 
out “$206,000,000” and insert 8256, 000,000“, 
and at the beginning of line 6, to strike out 
“Provided, That no part of this appropria- 
tion shall be transferred by the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration or the 
Department of State to the Benjamin 
Franklin Foundation, until a new agreement 
is entered into between the United States 
and the Benjamin Franklin Foundation 
which contains adequate financial and ad- 
ministrative controls for the protection of 
the Government of the United States”. 

On page 3, after line 12, to strike out: 

“Special assistance, special authorization: 
For assistance authorized by section 400(c) 
for hospital construction, the equivalent of 
$1,500,000 in local currencies.” 

And in lieu thereof to insert: 

“Special assistance, special authorization: 
For assistance authorized by section 400(c) 
for hospital construction, $1,500,000 to be 
used to purchase foreign currencies which 
the Department of the Treasury may deter- 
mine to be excess to the normal require- 
ments of the United States.’ 

On page 3, line 22, after 405 (a)“, to strike 
out “$10,000,000” and insert “$6,700,000”. 

On page 4, line 11, after “405(d)"’, to strike 
out “83,500,000” and insert “$3,350,000”. 

On page 4, line 23, after 411 (b) “, to strike 
out “$38,000,000” and insert “$40,000,000”. 

On page 5, after line 2, to strike out: 

“Office of the Inspector General and Comp- 
troller: Not to exceed $1,000,000 of the funds 
appropriated in this title shall be available 
to carry out the provisions of section 533A 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended.” 

Under the subhead “CONTINGENCIES”, on 
page 5, line 9, after “451(b)”, to strike out 
“$150,000,000" and insert “$250,000,000”, and 
in line 10, after the amendment just above 
stated, to strike out “Provided, That none 
of the funds appropriated in this paragraph 
shall be used for any project or activity for 
which an estimate has been submitted to 
Congress” and in lieu thereof, to insert 
“Provided, That none of the funds appro- 
priated in this paragraph may be used to 
finance contributions to the United Nations 
for a program in any country in Africa in 
excess of 40 per centum of the total con- 
tributions to the United Nations for such 
program.” 

On page 5, after line 17, to insert: “Un- 
obligated balances of funds heretofore made 
available under authority of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954, as amended, and avail- 
able as of June 30, 1960, are, except as other- 
wise provided, hereby continued available 
for the fiscal year 1961, for the same gen- 
eral purposes for which appropriated.” 

On page 5, after line 23, to insert: “Funds 
appropriated under each paragraph of this 
title (other than appropriations under the 
head of military assistance), including un- 
obligated balances continued available, and 
amounts certified pursuant to section 1311 
of the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1955, 
as having been obligated against appropria- 
tions heretofore made for the same general 
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purpose as such paragraph, which amounts 
are hereby continued available (except as 
may otherwise be specified in this title) for 
the same period as the respective e 
tions in this title for the same 

pose, may be consolidated in one account for 
each paragraph.” 

Under the subhead “DEVELOPMENT mig 
FUND”, on page 6, line 21, after “203”, 
strike out ‘“$550,000,000” and insert “9700. 
000,000“. 

Under the subhead “LIMITATION ON ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE EXPENSES, DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND”, 
on page 7, line 3, after the word “exceed”, 
to strike out “$1,800,000” and insert “$2,150,- 
000”, and in line 7, after the word “ex- 
penses”, to insert a colon and “Provided, 
That necessary expenses (including special 
services performed on a contract or fee basis, 
but not including other personal services) in 
connection with the acquisition, operation, 
maintenance, improvement, or disposition of 
any real or personal property belonging to 
the Fund or in which it has an interest as a 
result of its financing activities, including 
expenses of collections of pledged collateral, 
shall be considered as nonadministrative ex- 
penses for the purposes hereof.” 

Under the subhead “GENERAL PROVISIONS,” 
on page 7, after line 16, to strike out: 

“Src. 101. None of the funds herein appro- 
priated shall be used to carry out any pro- 
vision of chapter II, III, or IV of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, with re- 
spect to any project or activity, or in any 
country, during any period when more than 
thirty-five days have elapsed between the 
written request (delivered to the office of the 
head of the appropriate department or 
agency) for, and the furnishing of, any 
document, paper, communication, audit, re- 
view, finding, recommendation, report, or 
other material in possession or control of 
such department or agency relating to the 
expenditure of funds with respect to such 
project or activity or in such country, to 
the General Accounting Office or any com- 
mittee of the Congress, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, charged with con- 
sidering legislation or appropriations for or 
expenditures of such department or agency.” 

On page 8, after line 10, to inert: 

“Sec. 101. (a) Within sixty days follow- 
ing the date of enactment of this Act, the 
President shall transmit to the Committee 
on Appropriations of the Senate and the 
Committee on Appropriations of the House 
of Representatives a report containing a full 
and complete revision of the data presented 
to such committees in justification of ap- 
propriations requested for the Mutual Se- 
curity program for the fiscal year 1961, 
showing any changes in such program ap- 
proved subsequent to such presentation, 
including changes necessary to reflect actual 
appropriations for the program. 

(b) Within thirty days following the ap- 
proval of any change in the Mutual Se- 
curity program for the fiscal year 1961, 
which will result in furnishing assistance 
of a kind, for a purpose, in an area, or in 
an amount, different from that described in 
the report transmitted under subsection 
(a), and which involves $1,000,000 or more, 
or 5 per centum of the amount appropriated 
under any paragraph of this title whichever 
is the lesser, the President shall transmit to 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate and the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the House of Representatives a 
full and complete report of such change and 
the reasons therefor. 

(c) This section shall not apply to pro- 
grams authorized by section 451 of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended. 

(d) None of the funds herein appro- 
priated shall be used to carry out any pro- 
vision of chapter II, III, or IV of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, in any 
country or with respect to any project or 
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activity, after the expiration of the thirty- 
five-day period which begins on the date 
the General Accounting Office or any com- 
mittee of the Congress, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, charged with 
considering legislation or appropriations for, 
or expenditures of, the International Cooper- 
ation Administration, has delivered to the 
Office of the Director of the International 
Cooperation Administration a written re- 
quest that it be furnished any document, 
paper, communication, audit, review, find- 
ing, recommendation, report, or other ma- 
terial relating to the administration of such 
provision by the International Cooperation 
Administration in such country or with re- 
spect to such project or activity, unless 
and until there has been furnished to the 
General Accounting Office, or to such com- 
mittee or subcommittee, as the case may 
be, (1) the document, paper, communica- 
tion, audit, review, finding, recommenda- 
tion, report or other material so requested, 
or (2) a certification by the President that 
he has forbidden its being furnished pur- 
suant to such request, and his reason for 


so doing. 
On page 10, line 14, after the word 
“which”, to strike out “has not met the 


standards and criteria used in determining 
the feasibility of flood control, reclamation 
and other water and related land resource 
programs and projects proposed for con- 
struction within the United States of 
America as per circular A-47 of the Bureau 
of the Budget, dated December 31, 1952,” 
and in lieu thereof to insert “does not meet 
a feasibility ratio of related programs in the 
United States based on the engineering in- 
formation available at the time the project 
is being considered.” 

On page 11, after line 15, to strike out: 

“Sec. 106. None of the funds herein ap- 
propriated shall be used to carry out the 
provisions of section 203(c) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1960.” 

On page 11, after line 18, to strike out: 

“Sec. 107. None of the funds herein ap- 
propriated shall be used to carry out the 
provisions of section 421 of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954, as amended.” 

On page 11, after line 21, to strike out: 

“Sec. 108. None of the funds herein ap- 
propriated shall be used to finance any of 
the activities under the Investment Incen- 
tive Fund Program.” 

At the top of page 12, to strike out: 

“Sec. 109. None of the funds herein ap- 
propriated shall be used to carry out the 
provisions of chapter VIII of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1960.“ 

On page 12, at the beginning of line 4, to 
change the section number from 110“ to 
106“. 

On page 12, at the beginning of line 21, 


to change the section number from 111“ 


to “107”. 
On page 13, after line 5, to strike out: 
“Sec. 112. None of the funds contained in 
title I of this Act may be used to enter into 
any contract with any person, organization, 
company, or concern or any of its affiliates 
who has offered or who offers to provide 
compensation to an employee of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration or who 
provides compensation to any former em- 
ployee of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration whose annual salary exceed 
$5,000 and who has left employment with 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion within two years of the date of employ- 
ment with said person, organization, com- 
pany, or concern, or any of its affiliates.” 
On page 13, after line 16, to insert: 
“Sec. 108. The appropriations and author- 
ity with respect thereto in this Act shall be 
available from July 1, 1960, for the purposes 
provided in such appropriations and author- 
ity. All obligations incurred during the pe- 
riod between June 30, 1960, and the date of 
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enactment of this Act in anticipation of 
such appropriations and authority are 
hereby ratified and confirmed if in accord- 
ance with the terms hereof.” 

Under the heading, “TITLE 1I—DEPARTMENT 
OF THE ARMY-CIVIL FUNCTIONS—RYUKYU 18- 
LANDS, ADMINISTRATION”, on page 14, at the 
beginning of line 15, to strike out “$3,000” 
and insert “$4,000”; in line 24, after the 
word “appropriation”, to strike out 85,250, 
000” and insert “$7,704,000”, and in line 25, 
after the word “exceed”, to strike out “$1,- 
633,000" and insert 81,744,000“. 

Under the heading “TITLE II—EXPORT-IM- 
PORT BANK OF WASHINGTON—LIMITATION ON 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES, EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK OF WASHINGTON”, on page 17, line 14, 
after the word exceed“, to strike out “$6,- 
250” and insert “$6,250, and not to exceed 
$9,000 for entertainment allowances for 
members of the Board of Directors”. 


CITIES AND HIGHWAYS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, earlier today I introduced, for 
appropriate reference, a bill (S. 3877) to 
provide more effective coordination of 
the Federal-aid highway system in our 
metropolitan areas. 

Mr. President, this proposed legisla- 
tion is the outgrowth of more than a 
year of intensive concern with the prob- 
lems of metropolitan transportation. 
Last March I introduced a bill to help 
improve mass transportation services in 
metropolitan areas, which I was happy 
to see the Senate pass. During its con- 
sideration, the importance of highways 
to the metropolitan transportation net- 
work and their tremendous impact on 
urban development became increasingly 
evident. 

The bill is a more immediate result of a 
particular highway problem in New Jer- 
sey, which I believe is becoming increas- 
ingly typical of the highway problems 
now affecting urban communities across 
the Nation. 

Mr. President, I was not a Member of 
the Senate in 1956 when the Federal-aid 
highway program was given its first real 
start with the help of the vigorous efforts 
of the junior Senator from Tennessee 
Mr. Gore] and many others. But since 
arriving I have become impressed by sev- 
eral facts. 

The first is that two-thirds of the pop- 
ulation of the United States, or more 
than 100 million people, now live in fewer 
than 200 metropolitan complexes scat- 
tered across the country. 

The second is that nearly 50 percent of 
the money being poured into the largest 
public works program ever undertaken 
will be spent in the urban areas. This 
will amount to about $20 billion of the 
total allocated for the 41,000-mile sys- 
tem. 

The third and most important point is 
that for good or ill these urban highway 
expenditures will have a profound effect 
on the face of our urban landscape for 
decades to come. As the forging of new 
railroad lines years ago determined, to a 
large extent, the shape of urban develop- 
ment, so today will the new highways— 
but to a much greater degree. 

This is a matter of immediate con- 
cern because, since 1956, roadbuilding 
has largely concentrated in rural and 
lightly populated areas. We are now on 
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the verge of large-scale construction in 
the metropolitan areas. 

But do we know what we are doing? 
Do we know what these urban highways 
are for? 

Mr. President, I am afraid that there 
is strong evidence that we do not truly 
know what these roads are for. 

At the risk of oversimplification, I 
would say that the prevailing view is 
that a road is an end in itself, that the 
first and only purpose of a road is to 
move people. 

As a result we find that to relieve the 
appalling traffic congestion which af- 
flicts all our metropolitan centers, we 
must build more roads without regard to 
the question whether the roads will 
merely intensify demand and thus con- 
gestion, without consideration of the eco- 
nomic efficiency of the expenditure, with- 
out regard to the effect on local budgets, 
without regard to the loss of tax ratable 
property, without regard to the effect 
on commercial diversification, without 
regard to the problems of parking facili- 
ties, and traffic control. 

To put it another way, for what pur- 
pose do we build our very costly urban 
highways if the effect is to eliminate or 
drive out the attractions which caused 
the demand for access in the first place? 

Mr. President, I think it is clear that 
we cannot continue to view roads as ends 
in themselves, as mere instruments of 
vehicular traffic only. 

I believe we must start looking at the 
urban portions of the Federal-aid high- 
way system as a means to an end, as a 
means of building better urban commu- 
nities, an important and integral instru- 
ment for shaping a better America, town 
and country. 

The Interstate Highway System is of 
course a major portion of the entire pro- 
gram, and a major part of the Interstate 
funds are being spent in urban areas. 
Yet we find the law requires that the 
Interstate System “shall be so located as 
to connect by routes, as direct as prac- 
ticable, the principal metropolitan areas, 
cities, and industrial centers, to serve the 
national defense.“ 

Nowhere is there any requirement that 
an interstate highway bend a mile or 2 
miles or 3 miles to meet community 
needs and desires. The paramount con- 
siderations appear to be directness and 
cost. 

In New Jersey a very bitter and deep- 
seated controversy has arisen over the 
proposed location of the East-West Free- 
way cutting through the three Oranges 
and Newark. The State highway depart- 
ment has recommended, and the local 
citizens are intensely in favor of, a de- 
pressed highway. All but one of the 
communities involved have comprehen- 
sive plans for the redevelopment of their 
respective areas which call for the high- 
way to be depressed. 

The Bureau of Public Roads, however, 
will only approve the plan and provide 
the Federal share for an elevated high- 
way, which would cost $13 million less. 

In answer to contentions that an ele- 
vated highway would lower adjacent 
property values, the Bureau of Public 
Roads has replied that it has no evidence 
that such would be the case. 
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One is tempted to ask how authorita- 
tive and comprehensive BPR’s surveys 
on this question are, or whether they 
have any way of judging comparative 
- rises in value of property adjacent to 
depressed as opposed to elevated high- 
ways. 

But perhaps more to the point: how 
does one put a dollar sign on community 
feeling? 

Surely there can be no doubt that a 
Chinese wall is less desirable to resi- 
dents of any community than a de- 
pressed roadway. As the Commissioner 
of the New Jersey Highway Department 
stated in his letter of recommendation: 

Each of us as individuals would prefer 
living next to a depressed roadway rather 
than an elevated one. 


And as a matter of fact, it is my 
understanding that, when differences in 
cost are not involved, it is the general 
policy to deprezs highways in residential 
areas and elevate them, if need be, in 
commercial areas. 

Furthermore it is not inconceivable 
that in future years ways could be found 
to cover sections of depressed highways 
with prefabricated roofs, which could be 
landscaped and converted into attractive 
malls. 


But apparently it is impossible at 
present to weigh such intangibles on the 
cost scales of highway construction. 

A few days ago, I had the pleasure of 
talking with the Federal Highway Ad- 
ministrator, Mr. Tallamy, about the 
East-West Freeway controversy. 

Contrary to my expectations, I was 
told that local needs are not given equal 
consideration with the needs of inter- 
state commerce in the allocation of in- 
terstate funds. Rather, the interstate 
needs are determined and local needs 
are considered to the extent that they 
do not affect the interstate requirements. 

It is evident, I think,.that this kind 
of standard is not conducive to the best 
interests of the metropolitan areas of 
the United States and the majority of 
citizens living in them. 

I recognize that practical economic 
considerations make it impossible to 
make metropolitan community needs 
paramount and interstate traffic needs 
secondary—though I think there is little 
question that our intercity transporta- 
tion networks are already unexcelled 
while our metropolitan transportation 
Systems are the ones that writhe in 


agony. 

But I do think that we might at least 
give parity to metropolitan and inter- 
state needs—especially since our metro- 
politan areas are predominantly located 
in States which are receiving a dispro- 
5 small share of Federal 


There is no denying that a genuinely 
equal consideration of metropolitan 
community needs will increase road 
costs in these areas. But I suspect there 
have now been enough mass protest 
meetings that, if necessary, the people 
would be willing to get along with a few 
less miles of road in order to insure that 
the roads which are built genuinely con- 
= og to a better community environ- 
ment. 
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I have mentioned the East-West Free- 
way controversy in New Jersey because it 
represents the kinds of problems that are 
cropping up with increasing frequency. 

For example, it is common knowledge 
that our highway system has accelerated 
urban sprawl to the extent that commu- 
nities from different metropolitan areas 
are blending together until they are in- 
distinguishable. 

Who is measuring the profound eco- 
nomic implications of this phenomenon? 
Who is calculating the crushing costs on 
the suburbanite for new schools, new 
sewers, new secondary roads, new hos- 
pitals, new police and fire departments? 
Who is estimating the added transporta- 
tion costs to and from work? Who is 
keeping an eye on the amount of scarce 
first-class agricultural soil being plowed 
under. Who is looking out for the pres- 
ervation of watershed areas and esti- 
mating the impact of land development 
on flood control? Who is in charge of 
our recreation and open space needs? 
Who is calculating the monotony of it 
all? 

Within the broad outlines of such 
questions, there are still other problems. 
A metropolitan area may have started 
or may wish to encourage a high-den- 
sity residential development in the 
northwest quadrant of the city, but may 
find that the dictates of interstate com- 
merce are such that the new highway 
must go through the northeast quad- 
rant. Or the city may have begun an 
urban renewal project only to find that 
a new highway is to travel right over 
the land it has acquired. Or it may 
find that there is, at present, little value 
to an attractive tree-lined thoroughfare 
which must be widened. Or its slum 
area may be a little too far removed to 
justify the expense of rerouting a high- 
way through it. Or perhaps no provi- 
sion has been made on a well-located 
highway for a sufficiently wide median 
strip to be used at a later date for a 
mass transit line. 

These questions and problems suggest, 
I think, that we do not at present have 
any way of adequately coping with our 
highway and community needs on a 
metropolitan-wide basis. 

In some States—and I am pleased to 
say that New Jersey is foremost among 
them—the State highway departments 
make an effort to examine these broader 
questions and consider local needs. Un- 
der Mr. Palmer’s direction, for example, 
the New Jersey Highway Department is 
one of the few that has made a serious 
and successful effort to develop a bal- 
anced and comprehensive transportation 
system for the State. 

But State highway departments gen- 
erally are not capable of or suited to do 
the kind of comprehensive land use and 
transportation planning that is needed 
in our metropolitan areas. On the other 
hand those State highway departments, 
like New Jersey’s, do not now have a 
legislative directive to insist on Federal 
consideration of local community needs. 
This is particularly evident in the case 
of the East-West Freeway controversy. 

But basically the job of highway de- 
partments is to build roads, quickly, effi- 
ciently, economically, attractively and 
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safely. Their planning activities must 
of necessity be primarily of a specialized 
and engineering kind. 

As Wilfred Owen, a noted urban trans- 
portation expert, has noted: 

The State highway departments have done 
a considerable amount of planning. For 
more than two decades they have conducted 
elaborate surveys, in which the attempt has 
been made to project highway needs, to es- 
tablish financial plans to meet the needs, 
and to plan the location and design of road- 
ways suitable for the demands anticipated. 
But the fact remains that the high- 
way departments are not doing all the plan- 
ning that needs to be done in the urban 
area. What some people call planning differs 
considerably from what others call it. To 
city or regional planners, it is something 
quite different from planning in the engi- 
neering sense. Their use of the term in- 
volves to a much more important degree the 
relation between roads and other aspects of 
the community, They point out that plan- 
ning need not be geared simply to accommo- 
dating trends, but can also influence trends. 
The comprehensive community plan is aimed 
at improving the urban environment by 
bringing about the best possible total re- 
sults from the many and varied changes 
that are continually taking place. 


It might be added, too, that funda- 
mentally the responsibility for shaping 
a community’s development must ulti- 
mately rest not with the State highway 
departments but with the communities 
themselves. 

At present a great deal of planning is 
taking place on the municipal level. In 
New Jersey, for instance, 424 of the 
State’s 567 municipalities had estab- 
lished official planning boards by Janu- 
ary 30, 1959. Two hundred and sixty- 
nine of those planning boards have been 
established since 1950. Communities 
are making good use of Federal funds; 
101 municipalities are using grants 
available to them under provisions of 
section 701 of the Housing Act of 1954. 
One hundred and thirty-one master 
plans being prepared in the State are 
receiving Federal or State assistance. 

In other words, many municipalities 
are going to great lengths in New Jersey 
to plan for the future. But a serious 
obstacle to that goal lies in the sprawl 
of urban communities over political 
boundaries. Each separate community 
in the metropolitan complex is inevita- 
bly and increasingly dependent on the 
cooperation of others for their own wel- 
fare. So far, however, there has been 
little progress in the development of 
cooperative planning for metropolitan 
areas as a whole. For example, one 
community may wish a road to run from 
point A to point B in its area, but the 
adjacent community may desire a quiet 
residential neighborhood at the spot 
where it joins point B. More than likely, 
any road through the two communities 
will respect the desires of neither. 

The bill I have introduced is designed 
to help overcome the inherent difficulties 
faced by both State highway depart- 
ments and individual communities. 

It first of all attempts to establish a 
new policy direction for the use of high- 
way funds in urban areas by setting 
forth an addition to the declaration of 
policy emphasizing that it is the intent 
of Congress that a primary purpose of 
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the highway system in urban areas is to 
assist the development of more orderly 
and well-balanced communities in which 
to live and work. It calls for the equal 
consideration of the values designed to 
improve the patterns of community liv- 
ing as well as the needs of interstate 
commerce. 

It also establishes additional stand- 
ards to guide the Secretary of Commerce 
in approving programs and plans, and 
directs him to require the greatest pos- 
sible coordination of highway programs 
with other programs, like urban renewal, 
that also affect urban areas. 

Second, the bill provides for the es- 
tablishment by State law or by the Gov- 
ernor of a State of a regional planning 
commission for each standard metro- 
politan area where none already exist. 
These commissions would be responsible 
for long-range transportation and land- 
use planning for their respective areas. 

After their establishment, the State 
highway departments would submit 
their programs and project plans to the 
commission for the area in which the 
programs and projects are to be located. 
The commissions would submit their 
recommendations to the Secretary of 
Commerce. While they would not have 
the power of approval or disapproval, 
the Secretary of Commerce would be re- 
quired to provide the commissions with 
a written report on the disposition of its 
recommendations. 

Third, the bill would make a change 
in the procedure for public hearings and 
provide, in addition to the present hear- 
ings, for public hearings in conjuction 
with the planning commissions on the 
broad programs that are proposed to be 
located within the commission's area. 

The purpose of these changes is, first, 
to encourage local communities to begin 
to work and plan together for their 
common welfare and advantage and, 
second, to provide a mechanism by which 
the broad problems of metropolitan 
community development can be studied 
and by which the major issues surround- 
ing highway location and community 
development can be evaluated, discussed, 
and aired. 

The bill provides to finance the opera- 
tion of these commissions with a modest 
increase in the research and planning 
funds available to the States from 1% 
to 2 percent, and by the allocation of a 
portion of those funds to the commis- 
sions. 

Mr. President, I wish to emphasize 
that I have introduced this measure to 
perhaps kindle interest and concern in 
this fundamental area of our economy. 
I intend before Congress reconvenes next 
January to seek widespread expert ad- 
vice and suggestions on this bill with 
the expectation of reintroducing a more 
refined measure, with whatever modi- 
fication or improvements that seem de- 
sirable. 

I earnestly hope that the bill will re- 
ceive consideration early next year, for 
no matter what legislation on this sub- 
ject may ultimately be necessary, I 
think a thorough discussion of the im- 
pact of the Federal highway program on 
our urban communities is badly needed. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following items be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks: 

First, a letter from Mr. Palmer of the 
New Jersey State Highway Department 
to the Bureau of Public Roads explain- 
ing the department’s reasons for favor- 
ing a depressed East-West Freeway. 

Second, an article by Charles Ball ap- 
pearing in the summer 1959 issue of State 
Government, which describes the status 
of regional planning in our States and 
which, incidentally, cites the “profound 
need for regional transportation plan- 
ning” and suggests that “the routing and 
design of new State highways might be 
reviewed by regional agencies.” 

Third, excerpts from the 1958 Saga- 
more Conference, sponsored by the 
American Municipal Association, the 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials, and others. It is interesting to 
note the agreement of the conference 
that— 

The goal of urban highway transportation 
service is * * * providing for the most ex- 
peditious movement of people and goods in 
harmony with plans for urban development, 
or in a manner to aid in proper urban 
development. 


Also included in these excerpts is the 
statement by Mayor Ben West, of Nash- 
ville, that “lack of comprehensive com- 
munity and areawide planning is one 
of our greatest deficiencies.” 

Fourth, an excerpt from a thought- 
provoking article by Daniel P. Moynihan 
appearing in the Reporter a few months 
ago, entitled “New Roads and Urban 
Chaos,” which observes that— 


The Bureau of Public Roads recently con- 
sidered an edict requiring that some area 
plans be developed before the interstate 
funds are allocated, but the idea was aban- 
doned, 


Fifth, an editorial entitled “Economy 
Minded,” from the Sunday Star-Ledger 
of August 21, 1960. 

There being no objection, the letter, 
article, and excerpts were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorn, as follows: 


STATE OF NEw JERSEY, 
STATE HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT, 
Trenton, NJ., March 9, 1960. 
Mr. H. P. BESCHENBOSSEL, 
Division Engineer, U.S. Bureau of Public 
Roads, Trenton, NJ. 

Dran MR. BESCHENBOSSEL: Having held the 
public hearing for Route 280 through Newark 
and the Oranges, we are in a position now 
to formalize our thinking as to what we 
believe would be a proper recommendation 
to the Bureau of Public Roads, giving due 
consideration to the fact that economy of 
design is necessary and also to the economic 
effect of our design on not only the area as 
a whole, but also if possible, that which 
would be best for each municipally within 
that design. 

AREA 

The public hearing pretty well established 
that Route 280 was necessary to the area 
and that it would develop benefit to the area. 
This was brought out by the facts presented 
by all but West Orange. Newark has ini- 
tiated its redevelopment program, which by 
testimony is dependent on better transpor- 
tation than now exists. 

East Orange has started on its 11-year 
program of redeveloping portions of East 
Orange. This redevelopment is along the 
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route of the freeway. Orange, through its 
consultant, Scott Bagby, showed its develop- 
ment plans. In fact, early in our planning 
for Route 280 Mayor Reilly took us over 
the area to be redeveloped. This again was 
planned in connection with a utilization of 
the benefits the freeway would bring to 
Orange. West Orange at the hearing stated 
it had no redevelopment plans. 

We ourselves, in proposing this route to 
the Bureau of Public Roads, investigated the 
population and industry with its employ- 
ment and dollar value produced to show the 
service and economic benefit of this route 
location. 

Additionally, Route 280 traverses an area 
where added capacity to the existing street 
system will take years to produce by reason 
of the dense development and the attend- 
ing cost. Therefore the construction of 
Route 280 on a freeway basis should relieve 
many of the existing streets by reason of its 
capacity which for each lane of freeway is 
the equivalent of at least two lanes of city 
street. 

NEWARK 


There are two alinements considered in 
Newark with a total of five variations in de- 
sign and cost. These are as follows: 


pe: Cost 
Original alinement elevated 

AAA 819, 100, 000 
Original alinement depressed 

——.. K 34, 100, 000 
Alternate alinement (K) ele- 

WRC oon ea 22, 300, 000 
Alternate alinement (K) de- 

pressed cutting, 5 streets 21, 500, 000 
Alternate alinement (K) de- 

pressed cutting, 2 streets... 22, 900, 000 


Our original alinement was used because 
it remained close to the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western Railroad. 

In keeping the location in this area a large 
amount of structure is necessary either over 
or under the railroad, including the ramps 
into Newark, which makes depressions of 
the route excessively costly, Beside taking 
out the Armory it also requires part of the 
Newark Academy athletic field. This insti- 
tution, by charter, dates back to the 1700's. 
Without an athletic field and recreational 
area any educational institution, such as this, 
is ineffective and would soon suffer a drop 
in attendance. 

In Newark the alternate “K” alinement 
provides a greater flexibility for joining 
Route 280 and the Belmont Avenue north- 
south connector. It makes for a better and 
cleaner crossing of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western Railroad and has the 
approval of the city of Newark and its 
planners. 

The construction costs of this alinement 
are less than the construction cost of the 
original alinement. The property damage is 
greater. However, in our opinion this aline- 
ment will prove in the long run to provide 
greater benefit to the city of Newark. 

RECOMMENDATION 

Since the alternate “K” alinement has 
the endorsement of the city of Newark and 
since the difference in cost between depress- 
ing that alinement is about $800,000 less 
than elevation in one case and $600,000 
greater than depressed in the other, we 
should consider the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the two methods of depressing 
the alternate “K” alinement. 

In the case where alternate “K” is $800,- 
000 cheaper than the same alinement ele- 
vated, five of Newark’s north-south streets 
are cut off or dead-ended, whereas at a 
cost of $600,000 more only two streets are 
cut off. 

Within the city of Newark there are 17 
north-south streets. These streets carry 
147,000 vehicles per day. This circulation is 
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necessary to the city. To eliminate 5 of 
these 17 streets when the elimination of only 
2 is necessary would place an undue traffic 
burden on the remaining streets and create 
not only congestion, but also hazard. 

It is therefore recommended that the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads approve alinement K 
depressed, cutting off only two north-south 
city streets and coming to elevation to over- 
pass the Garden State Parkway at a cost of 
$22,900,000. 

EAST ORANGE 

In East Orange there are two alinements 
under consideration. The original and from 
the parkway easterly the alternate K join- 
ing alternate K in Newark. The variations 
and their costs are as follows: 


Type 
Original elevated (J)) 
Original depressed (J) 
Original over parkway and 


depressed to Orange (J)---- 17, 600, 000 
Alternate K to Newark ele- 
OOS Se i 15, 200, 000 


Alternate K to Newark de- 
pressed and under park- 


Se ee 21, 500, 000 
Alternate K to Newark over 
kway and depressed to 

eat — aes 17, 800, 000 


East Orange has had plans for the rede- 
velopment of the Evergreen section of East 
Orange. Steps have been initiated to bring 
these plans to reality. There is no doubt 
that a depressed highway through this sec- 
tion will enhance the investment by the city 
and coordinate with the city’s plan. The re- 
development plan of this area is ambitious. 
Through the city is the elevated section of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad. While everyone admits that in the 
past railroads have been responsible for the 
development of these cities along the rail- 
roads it is difficult, knowing the area, not to 
admit that the railroad in cut would have 
been responsible for a better type of develop- 
ment. 

RECOMMENDATION 

It is recommended that the Bureau of 
Public Roads approve the alinement as made 
up of the original alinement west of the 
Garden State Parkway and the alternate K 
alinement joining the Newark alternate and 
the character of design carrying the route 
over the Garden State Parkway with de- 
pressed design westerly to the Orange line 
and easterly to the Newark line at an esti- 
mated cost of $17,800,000. 


ORANGE 


In Orange there is only one alinement, but 
there are three types of design under con- 
sideration with the following cost: 


Cost 
Elevated throughout (J) 86. 500, 000 
Depressed throughout (J)---- 9,800, 000 
Depressed from East Orange to 

Lincoln Ave. and elevated 
to West Orange (J)) 8, 000, 000 


In Orange westerly of Lincoln Avenue the 
contour of the area drops off toward the 
railroad, which is more or less in a valley 
on embankment. To overpass the railroad 
would place Route 280 approximately 45 
feet over the adjacent area. 

By depressing the route in Orange from 
the East Orange line to the West Orange 
line, Route 280 would prove an advantage 
to the city in its redevelopment plans and 
we would be giving consideration to the 
future development of Orange. 

RECOMMENDATION 

It is therefore recommended that the 
Bureau approve the alinement of Route 280 
in Orange as a depressed route from the East 
Orange line to the West Orange line under- 
passing the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Railroad at a cost of $9,800,000. 
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WEST ORANGE 


In West Orange several alinements were 
considered. The W-3 alinement was 
brought back into the picture by the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads after the Department 
had rejected it subsequent to our several 
visits with West Orange officials and after 
weighing the effects of this alinement on 
the West Orange area. This alinement 
crosses Northfield Road and passes between 
the two best apartments and near a school 
in West Orange. In so doing it eliminates 
the garaging facilities of the apartment 
buildings. Its elevation is such that the 
roadways supported by walls almost against 
the buildings would be level with the second 
floor rooms. It would take less houses than 
the State’s proposal, but would take more 
expensive houses and traverse the better 
area of West Orange. 

The State’s proposed alinement would, 
after passing through low value area, cross 
Mount Pleasant Avenue and follow up a ra- 
vine which is a natural divider between West 
Orange proper and the Llewellyn Park sec- 
tion, which is practically a private and ex- 
clusive settlement of West Orange and would 
not create a second partitioning of West 
Orange. 

West Orange has suggested an alinement 
following our alinement except that instead 
of turning northerly to follow the contours 
of the mountain, continues westerly in the 
form of a 3,300 or 3,400 foot tunnel. 

The following are the various costs of the 
above described alinements: 


Cost 

State’s original alinement 

$23, 300, 000 

West Orange depressed aline- 
ment with tunnel (W-5) 

W-3 alinement, Bureau of 
Public Roads 

State alinement (W) under 
railroad depressed under 
Northfield Road and Mount 
Pleasant Avenue to 6 per- 
cent grade up ravine be- 
tween Llewellyn Park 
and remainder of West 


37, 400, 000 
20, 500, 000 


24, 800, 000 


As stated previously, this Department 
never favored the W-3 proposal which tra- 
versed more valuable area, although its cost 
was $2,800,000 less than the State’s cheap- 
est plan in West Orange. In our opinion 
this alinement will refiect the greatest over- 
all damage to West Orange over the years. 

The West Orange proposal advocates a 
tunnel in an area where there is relatively 
little development. By its plan of a tun- 
nel, it precludes the possibility of an inter- 
change with Prospect Avenue and while be- 
ing shorter by 1,500 feet than the State's 
line forces Prospect Street traffic to travel 
6,000 feet farther. 


RECOMMENDATION 


It is recommended that the Bureau ap- 
prove the State’s alinement through West 
Orange on a basis of underpassing the rail- 
road and continue as a depressed roadway 
through the developed part of the city un- 
der Northfield Road and Mount Pleasant Av- 
enue and following the ravine and contours 
of the Orange Mountain, on a 6-percent 
grade changing to a 5-percent grade, to a 
crossing of Prospect Street with interchange 
north of the shopping center to the Living- 
ston line. 

The advantage of this recommendation 
lies in the fact that better interchange can 
be achieved at Northfield Road. Inter- 
change with Mount Pleasant Avenue, which 
is impractical if not impossible with an ele- 
vated highway, is easily adaptable with the 
above plan. This is important from a traf- 
fic standpoint. Under elevated plans with 
no interchange at Mount Pleasant Avenue, 
all of the traffic from Park Avenue and the 
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north would either continue to use Mount 
Pleasant Avenue with 10- percent grades or 
go through the West Orange business cen- 
ter to reach Northfleld Road to enter Route 
280. The cost for this plan through West 
Orange is estimated as $24,800,000. 

To this proposal is an added benefit. The 
original proposal of overpassing Northfield 
Road and Mount Pleasant Avenue and ris- 
ing on a 5-percent grade necessitated fill sec- 
tions, abutting the Llewellyn Park and 
Brookside sections of West Orange of some 
10 feet to 20 feet in height and would re- 
quire wall construction. This is one of the 
features which raised objections in that 
area, 

The recommended plan of underpassing 
Northfield Road and Mount Pleasant Avenue 
and rising up the mountain on a 6-percent 
grade will reduce these fill sections to a 
level not much higher than, and in some 
places level with, the adjacent properties. 
It will also eliminate some walls planned 
along these properties. 

With either the 5-percent or 6-percent 
grade, it will be necessary for this Depart- 
ment to provide a 24-hour patrol during 
the late fall and winter months to provide 
proper and adequate safety for the traveling 
public by continuous ice control. 


SUMMARY 


In reviewing this problem we have devel- 
oped the benefit-cost ratios for the various 
schemes. We have found that the alinement 
giving the highest B.C.R. gives a lower dol- 
lar value of benefits to the motorist. Also, 
we have found that the recommendation 
contained herein is a compromise of all varia- 
tions with a benefit-cost ratio of 5.0 which is 
still a return of $5 per dollar expended and 
proves the recommendation worthy of con- 
struction. 

Studies have been made in an attempt to 
show the dollar reflection of depressed and 
elevated highways on adjacent properties. 
At our last meeting we indicated our doubt 
as to the probability of our being able to 
prove such values. 

In this relation one thing seems to stand 
out pointedly. That is the fact that all 
through the 13-hour public hearing, every 
individual and all public officials pleaded for 
a depressed route, If these public hearings 
are to have any weight some recognition 
must be given to the voice of those at the 
hearings, especially so when no individual 
selfish motive can be attached to the re- 
quests voiced at these hearings. 

Further, we have submitted with the rec- 
ord of the hearing master plans for these 
municipalities. In the case of East Orange, 
the master plan was prepared 10 years ago 
and has been brought up to date periodically. 
During all of this time the master plan 
included a freeway in the proposed location 
of Route 280 as a depressed highway. 

Orange had a master plan prepared by 
Scott Bagby which similarly depicts a freeway 
through Orange as a depressed highway ap- 
proximately in the location of Route 280. 

The city of Newark has a similar master 
plan providing for approximately $50 million 
of redevelopment work. Our recommenda- 
tion is in keeping with the plans of Newark. 

West Orange is apparently the only munic- 
ipality without redevelopment planning. 

With the emphasis presently placed on the 
need for highway departments to cooperate 
in the master plans of our urban areas, it is 
difficult to understand how these plans can 
be disregarded. 

Each of us as individuals would prefer 
living next to a depressed roadway rather 
than an elevated one and it is sincerely be- 
lieved that rentals of apartments next to a 
depressed roadway would be higher than 
alongside an embankment or structure. 

The north Jersey metropolitan area, 
through which Route 280 is located, is made 
up of closely knit municipalities. In riding 
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through this area municipal lines are not 
recognizable because of the similarity in 
character of the local development. 

Recognizing the signs of deterioration 
which is attacking many urban areas 
throughout the Nation, businessmen and 
municipal officials have joined efforts in 
planning the modernization of the munici- 
palities and, as a result, plans long dormant 
are now being activated by the investment 
of millions of dollars of public and private 
funds for the redevelopment and rebuilding 
of these municipalities. This spirit of self 
help and interest in the destiny of the area 
should receive every possible aid and en- 
couragement by all governmental agencies. 

It is interesting to note that in initial 
cost the plans vary from the cheapest at 
$63,200,000 to the costliest demanded by the 
municipalities of $103 million. We believe 
everyone will agree that the purchase of the 
cheapest article seldom provides the best 
results in the long pull. Conversally to 
adequately serve the needs one does not 
have to buy the most expensive because 
with that article there often are luxury 
appurtenances which do not necessarily pro- 
vide added benefits. 

The recommendations contained herein 
call for the adoption of a plan and aline- 
ment which contains the features which are 
of advantage to the area and the munici- 
palities in those places where it is con- 
sidered to count. The plan calling for de- 
pression in Newark, elevation over the park- 
way, depression in East Orange and Orange 
and depression in West Orange under Mount 
Pleasant Avenue is believed to give the nec- 
essary benefits at a cost not believed to be ex- 
cessive in relation to the benefits; namely, 
$75,300,000. 

Dwicur R. G. PALMER, 
Commissioner. 


THE STATES AND REGIONAL PLANNING 
(By Charles Ball) 


Regional planning involves governmental 
planning for a multicommunity area, 
whether it be an economic region, an ur- 
banized area, a watershed, a soils area, or 
the territory within a transportation com- 
plex. Often it is possible to define a plan- 
ning region that will include many area 
types. Regional planning agencies are com- 
monly engaged in work on a variety of these 
and other planning fronts. 

Typically, regional planning is defined as 
the making of plans for the efficient molding 
and control of the regional environment, the 
comprehensive development of the natural 
resources of a region, and the arrangement of 
regional physical facilities to serve economic, 
social, and aesthetic ends. 

Regional planning in the United States is 
purely informational and advisory, since no 
regional agencies have authority to make 
or enforce regulations or to set spending or 
planning policies for their constituent units 
of local government. Rarely do regional 
agencies in other countries have authorita- 
tive powers, and only then in newly devel- 
oping regions in which most if not all land 
is publicly owned, as in the reclaimed polders 
of the Zuyder Zee in the Netherlands 

THE NEEDS INVOLVED 

Creation of regional agencies is the re- 
sponse of government to a variety of needs 
and problems: 

1, Rarely are the activities of a State gov- 
ernment coordinated in their application 
within a particular region. The following 
statement by an Assistant Attorney General 


For a full discussion of regional planning 
in other countries, see International Federa- 
tion for Housing and Town Planning, “Plan- 
ning and Housing Problems in the Region” 
(The Hague, 1958), 274 pp. 
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in a meeting of the Wisconsin Natural Re- 
sources Committee of State Agencies, held in 
1951, illustrates, in addition to the need for 
central policy direction at the State level, 
the need for coordination of State work 
within the region: 

“I have been caught in the crossfire be- 
tween agencies on a great many occasions, 
in problems in the use of water for recrea- 
tion, power, irrigation, and particularly now 
of drainage in respect to potatoes, In these 
different problems, you will have one case 
when the Department of Agriculture tells 
farmers to go ahead and dam up the streams 
to get water to grow potatoes, the Conserva- 
tion Commission says leave it alone, it is a 
beautiful spot. The soil conservation com- 
mittee program is trying to preserve the 
land for their purposes * * *, Professor 
Penn, University of Wisconsin, urges irri- 
gation * * * the public service commission 
wants a dam built.” 2 

Typically, each State department is pur- 
suing its own goals, and no one appears to 
be speaking for integrated program devel- 
opment and management phrased in terms 
of regional objectives and goals. A regional 
agency, on the other hand, can articulate 
regional goals and speak before the State 
government with intelligent, well planned 
programs for State activities. Such an 
agency can have a welcome effect on the 
location of State highways, the execution of 
State water pollution and watershed pro- 
grams, and coordinated development of State 
parks and recreation areas. 

2. Partially related to State activities, 
there is profound need for regional trans- 
portation planning that will integrate and 
coordinate development of highways, ex- 
pressways, airports, harbor facilities, mass 
transit, rail and bus transport, and trucking. 
Scores of agencies presently have a hand in 
regional transportation, but they often work 
at cross purposes for want of regional poli- 
cles, information and plans. Fractured 
transportation planning is fantastically ex- 
pensive to government, business, industry, 
private individuals, and the transportation 
companies, Equally important, the absence 
of regional plans and policies tends to retard 
economic expansion through failure to cor- 
rect an area’s transportation disadvantages. 

3. Within the Nation’s metropolitan areas, 
regional planning is urgently required for 
coordination of the activities of local govern- 
ment. This is particularly the case in such 
public works fields as sewerage, storm water 
drainage, water supply and highway con- 
struction. There is also great need for re- 
gional thinking about parks and land use 
development. If nothing else, local govern- 
ments need information about the activities 
of other agencies in the metropolitan com- 
plex and about regional economic tenden- 
cies. Such information can be gathered and 
interpreted by a regional planning staff. 

In many metropolitan areas, suburban 
governments are too small to afford planning 


Natural Resources Committee of State 
Agencies, minutes of the second meeting, 
October 11, 1951 (Madison, 1951), p. 17. 
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staffs. A regional agency can fill the gap 
through limited consultative services. In 
the Milwaukee-Racine-Kenosha area of Wis- 
consin, for example, only 5 of the 144 muni- 
cipalities in the 7 counties involved have 
full-time planning personnel, and only 56 
percent of the communities have planning 
commissions. In far too many communities, 
growth is taking place without benefit of 
planning. By providing advisory services, 
regional bodies can correct one of the major 
deficiencies in local government. 

4. Regional planning is also required be- 
cause the activities of government have a 
much greater regional impact than was the 
case in past years. Public works—involv- 
ing sanitary drainage, transportation, water 
development and other services—become 
part of the environment when put in place 
and have an enormous effect on the regional 
economy. If the construction of major pub- 
lic works is to yield maximum benefits, those 
affecting a region must be planned on a 
regional basis. The interstate expressway 
construction program authorized by Con- 
gress in 1956, for example, will eventually 
put 41,000 miles of modern highways in 
place throughout the Nation, opening vast 
new tracts for residential, commercial, and 
industrial development. Attention should 
be paid to the regional impact of the pro- 
gram on each area’s land use pattern, eco- 
nomic base, and government service require- 
ments. 

5. Finally, regional planning is essential to 
regional consideration of the use of natural 
resources, The depletion of such resources 
over the past century, together with the 
added burdens placed on them by a growing 
population, demands that areawide attention 
be given to the use of land, water supplies, 
forests, pure air and wildlife. This is true in 
areas adjacent to metropolitan concentra- 
tions as well as in open country areas. 

PATTERNS OF STATE LEGISLATION 

Several States have responded to these 
needs and problems through passage of re- 
gional planning statutes. In most cases, 
these have been permissive acts, granting 
local authorities the power to unite in form- 
ing regional bodies at their option. 

A digest of planning laws prepared in 1952 
by the Federal Housing and Home Finance 
Agency indicates that on January 1, 1951, 
planning was authorized on a regional basis 
in 22 States, and on a county basis in 27 
States.“ Since 1951, 11 other States have 
enacted regional planning statutes. Of the 
16 States without statutes, 4 have county 
planning acts that might be viewed as ade- 
quate substitutes. The remaining States, 
with the exception of Delaware, Missouri, 
Rhode Island, and Virginia, are primarily 
rural States in which the pressure of urban- 
ization has not created as apparent a need 
for areawide planning. 


*Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
“Comparative Digest of the Principal Pro- 
visions of State Planning Laws Relating to 
Housing, Slum Clearance and Redevelop- 


Status of regional planning statutes in the 49 States 


States with statutes in 1951 
statutes since 1951 


Alabama. Florida. 
California. Kansas. 
Colorado. 

Connecticut. Maine. 
Georgia. Massachusetts, 
Idaho. Minnesota. 


States which have enacted 


ment, as of Jan. 1, 1951“ (Washington, 
USGPO, 1952). 
States which have 
States without statutes made major 
in statutes since 
1951 
Arizona.“ California. 
Arkansas.! Connecticut 
Delaware. Georgia. 
Iowa.! Illinois. 
Maryland. Indiana. 
Mississippi. Michigan. 


1 Statutes in these States do, however, permit the optional organization of county planning departments, 
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Status of regional planning statutes in the 49 States—Continued 


States which have 
States with statutes in 1951 States which have enacted States without statutes made major changes 
statutes since 1951 In statutes since 
1951 

Ilinois. Montana. Missouri, New Hampshire. 
In X Oklahoma. Nebraska. North Carolina, 
Kentucky. Texas. New Mexico, Pennsylvania. 
ae Vermont. 8 Dakota. 
Nevada. Wisconsin. Orego) 
New Hampshire. Rhode. island. 
New Jersey. South Dakota. 
New York. West Virginia. 
North Carolina Wyoming. 
cari i 

ennsylvania, 
South Carolina. 

messee 

tah. 

Washingto 
m. 

District of Columbia. 

Status of statute in doubt. 


Nore.—Status of Alaska statute in doubt. 


Sources: Housing and Home Finance Agency, “Comparative Digest of the Principal Provisions of State Planning 
conde (Washington, USGPO, 1952), passim; data supplemented by texts of statutes from various legal reporting 


services, 


Many of the pre-1951 statutes were loosely 
drawn, and often vague about the details of 
organization, the size of the governing body, 
the method of selecting commissioners, and 
mechanisms for financing. These matters 
were commonly left to local determination. 
Only California and Georgia appear to have 
had statutes that required the organization 
of regional agencies. In Georgia, a 1947 
statute required creation of a 14-member 
regional planning commission for the area 
covered by Fulton and DeKalb Counties, and 
in 1949, a similar district was required for 
the territory of Meriwether, Harris, and Tal- 
bot Counties and the Warm Springs Memo- 
rial area. 

Although not requiring organization of re- 
gional agencies, a Tennessee statute of 1934 
established a State planning commission that 
was authorized to create and establish re- 
gional agencies and define their areas of 
jurisdiction. Regional commission mem- 
bers—not less than 5 nor more than 15— 
were to be designated or appointed by the 
State planning commission. 


A SHIFT TO STRONGER LAWS 


Despite the number of statutes in force 
in 1951, little progress was made in many 
States up to then toward creation of re- 
gional commissions. The excessive reliance 
on local option prior to 1951 may partially 
explain why that was so. In effect local 
option asked city councils, village boards, 
town meetings, and county boards to get to- 
gether to decide (1) whether a regional agen- 
cy should be established, (2) what powers 
it should have, (3) how participating units 
should be represented, and (4) how costs 
should be allocated. This would have re- 
quired local officials suddenly to exhibit ex- 
traordinary statesmanship in intercommu- 
nity affairs. It was perhaps vain to expect 
such statutes to produce regional agencies 
in metropolitan areas, particularly in view 
of the political acrimony that often char- 
acterizes suburban-central city relations. 

Pailure of local units to establish regional 
agencies under pre-1951 statutes now has led 
many States to tighten their legislation. 
Whereas in 1951 only California and Georgia 
(and the District of Columbia) required the 
organization of regional agencies, in 1958 five 
other States had similar requirements, either 
for the entire State or for certain regions: 
Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, 
and North Carolina. 

In all, 11 States have made substantial 
changes in their regional planning statutes— 
changes designed to improve chances for es- 
tablishment of regional commissions, to 
streamline their organizations, or to grant 
them a larger voice in State and local plan- 


ning. Developments in State statutes are 
summarized in the accompanying table. 

Looking through the new and revised 
statutes, the following conclusions are ap- 
propriate: 

1, There is a growing tendency to require 
the organization of regional agencies rather 
than to leave the matter to local option. 

2. There is a tendency to specify in law 
the size and composition of regional com- 
missions. Usually the new statutes call for 
smaller numbers of commissions, and all 
local units are not commonly represented. 

3. Some States now give the State, through 
the Governor, power to appoint official rep- 
resentatives to regional commissions. Be- 
fore 1951 no statutes contained such pro- 
vision. 

4. Regional agencies under the newer stat- 
utes in a few States have mandatory re- 
view powers and occasionally authoritative 
planning powers in the unincorporated rural- 
urban fringes. 

These changes and improvements have 
doubtless worked to improve and encourage 
regional planning. A 1953 report of the 
American Society of Planning Officials listed 
42 official regional planning agencies in the 
United States, and at least 60 appear to be in 
operation now. Twenty of the Nation’s 25 
largest urban centers have organized either 
regional planning agencies or county plan- 
ning units that operate as regional agencies. 
Of the 20, 4 were organized before 1945, 10 
between 1945 and 1951, and 6 since 1951. 
Seven of these agencies are departments of 
consolidated city-counties.* 

Among the more active regional agencies 
in urban areas, the Los Angeles Regional 
Planning Commission, organized in 1923, 
serves both county and regional needs with 
an annual budget (1958) of $908,729. In 
Atlanta, the Metropolitan Planning Commis- 
sion has reportedly prepared, published, and 
adopted the first master plan for an entire 
metropolitan area, and the Detroit Metropol- 
itan Area Regional Planning Commission has 
nearly the same record. In Nashville-David- 
son County, a joint county planning staff 
has executed model studies of sewerage, 
financial trends, and forms of metropolitan 
government. 

The budgets of the planning agencies serv- 
ing large urban regions averaged $125,000 in 
1958. The largest was in Los Angeles, and 
the smallest in the Seattle area, where the 
recently formed Puget Sound Regional Plan- 
ning Council worked with an appropriation 


* Citizens’ Governmental Research Bureau, 
Inc., County, Multicounty, or Bistate Plan- 
ning Agencies (Milwaukee 1958), 8 pp. 
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of $23,642. With the exception of Los An- 
geles, most regional agencies, if not all, ap- 
pear to be underfinanced. A typical city 
planning department in any of the Nation's 
50 largest cities spends as much as, if not 
substantially more than the $125,000 average 
for regional agencies. 


PROBLEMS REQUIRING SOLUTION 


Whether or not regional planning can 
offer solutions to the problems that it is 
advertised as capable of handling will, of 
course, require both time and sympathy on 
the part of local authorities. Meantime, re- 
gional planning faces several problems of its 
own that require solution before its work 
can be fully effective. 

1. As indicated, regional planning has 
largely been handicapped through lack of 
funds. Mechanisms appear necessary that 
will guarantee the funds that are required 
for a virile program, executed on a variety 
of planning levels. Some States have given 
regional agencies limited taxing power, but 
this has not produced sufficient revenue. 
In other States, the State government has 
made a contribution, but these amounts also 
have been limited. The National Govern- 
ment, through section 701 of the Housing 
Act of 1954 as amended, can make grants to 
regional agencies, but the amounts avall- 
able are almost too small to justify dealing 
with Washington. Increased State support, 
as well as additional regional taxing author- 
ity, appears necessary and desirable. 

2. The functions of regional agencies vis- 
a-vis the State are seldom defined with pre- 
cision, Although most of the new statutes 
give States an added tie with regional plan- 
ning, through gubernatorial appointments 
and State financial support, there has been 
little definition of the role of regional agen- 
cies in the planning of State programs with- 
in an area. Creation of competent regional 
agencies would appear to present a needed 
opportunity for decentralized administration 
of some State functions. In many States, for 
example, the highway department requires 
that it review subdivision plats near State 
trunk highways. Health departments re- 
view plats to see whether soil conditions and 
lot sizes permit use of septic tanks. 

These are activities that could easily be 
handled by a regional agency, provided that 
such an agency were properly staffed, so that 
State officers had confidence in it. It may be 
possible to go much further in decentraliza- 
tion of State activities. The routing and de- 
sign of new State highways, for example, 
might be reviewed by regional agencies, or 
the location of new State parks might first 
require study and recommendations by re- 
gional planners. The goal is not decentrali- 
zation in itself, nor is it a diminution of 
State power. Rather it is to insure that 
State projects mesh properly with intelli- 
gently drawn regional plans. Quite natur- 
ally, the regional plans must be prepared first 
if State administrators are to respect and 
have confidence in regional planners. One 
method of bringing the State government 
closer to the region would be to draw the 
boundaries of State administrative districts 
so that they are coterminous with regional 
planning area boundaries, If this were done, 
it would be a simple trick to create a coor- 
dinating committee of regional State officers 
and regional planners. 

3. The final and crucial area in regional 
planning is that of staffing agencies. A 
shortage of competent planners continues 
to plague agencies at all levels. Without a 
larger supply of new and well-prepared 
talent, regional agencies will have to con- 
tinue to rely excessively on high-grade 
draftsmen and low-grade engineers for their 
recruits. No simple answer, like higher sal- 
aries, will solve this personnel problem, since 
planning, regardless of salaries, appears un- 
able today to attract the needed fund of new 
manpower. There are too few planning 
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schools (at least too few good ones); too few 
planning instructors, and far too many 
vacant planning positions. Failure of re- 
gional planning to attract the required per- 
sonnel will have far more serious impact 
than poorly drawn plans. 

On the other hand, if an area-wide agency 
can be properly financed, properly staffed, 
and given an appropriate and well defined 
set of functions and responsibilities, it can 
serve as a link between local and State gov- 
ernment in the balanced development of its 
region, 

EXCERPTS FROM SAGAMORE CONFERENCE, 
OCTOBER 1958 


OPENING REMARKS 


The dramatic fact that more than half 
of the Interstate Highway System funds, un- 
der the huge Federal road and moderniza- 
tion program, will be spent in urban areas 
has served to alert the Nation to the critical 
need for a coordinated approach to the close- 
ly related problems of urban transportation 
and community development. 

America’s traffic jam is heavily concen- 
trated in the metropolitan areas. A twofold 
revolution has brought this about—rapid 
motorization and urbanization. Though our 
cities and other urbanized places represent 
only a small fraction of the total U.S. land 
area, two-thirds of the Nation’s 173 million 
people are massed there. Urban streets and 
highways now account for half of the 650 
billion miles of travel rolled up annually by 
motor vehicles. Nor does anything on the 
horizon suggest that these dynamic trends 
will soon diminish. 

The general chairman of the conference, 
Executive Secretary A. E. Johnson of the 
American Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials, in opening the conference, stated the 
urban highway challenge in these terms: 

“In order to properly locate new highways 
in existing urban areas, we need to know 
more about the highways’ effect on the area 
and the area’s effects on highway design and 
location requirements. * * * In locating a 
highway in rural areas, most major controls 
are of a physical nature; whereas in urban 
areas, the major controls may be complex 
man-made ones or human problems of a vast 
living organism that is the modern urban 
community. We should give thought to the 
other benefits possible from such highway 
development, which may well outweigh the 
direct benefits to the highway user. 

“The urban highway development author- 
ized by the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 
makes possible critically needed urban high- 
way construction well ahead of the time it 
could have been otherwise accomplished, In 
fact, it came about with such suddenness 
that some were not prepared for it. 

“Both State highway officials and local 
authorities must nonetheless do the best 
they can to produce sensible, forward-look- 
ing plans to coordinate highway and gen- 
eral urban development. If they work to- 
gether, and go to work promptly, they will 
generally find that despite the time schedule 
pressure, they will have time to do a good 
job. 

“The legal and prime responsibility of 
moving the highway program has been vested 
in the State highway official and the time 
schedule for doing the job has been specified 
by Congress. 

“It is the inescapable responsibility of of- 
ficials and specialists of the affected levels 
of government to work harmoniously and 
effectively as a team, with the State highway 
official serving as the leader in activating the 
interstate highway program in an urban 
area. 

“If a vacuum exists in any position on the 
team, others on the team must fill that 
vacuum, If the best interests of the public 
are to be served, every effort must be made 
to insure that no vacancies exist on the 
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team, and such a goal should be a major ob- 
jective to all concerned. 

“The key to moving the road program and 
to realizing the maximum total benefits from 
the gigantic expenditure of highway funds 
in urban areas is ‘understanding, coopera- 
tion, decision, and action—all in the public 
interest,’ and this applies to all officials and 
citizens of an area.” 

Certainly the planless sprawl of much 
metropolitan growth has contributed greatly 
to chaotic traffic conditions. As Ben West, 
mayor of Nashville and cochairman of the 
joint AMA-~AASHO committee on highways, 
pointed out while outlining the viewpoint 
of the city administrator in setting the stage 
for the conference: 

“Municipal land use as it now exists all 
too often bears a startling resemblance to 
crazy quilts. It is a Jungle of diversification, 
partly inherited, mostly created. Lack of 
comprehensive community and areawide 
planning is one of our greatest deficiencies, 
Formerly highways were built and they de- 
termined land use. Now we have an oppor- 
tunity to determine the most desirable land 
use for the future growth of cities, and 
through cooperation, locate highways to ad- 
vance overall community objectives. 

“The city administrator must be concerned 
of course with the entire street system, in- 
cluding transit, trucking and parking, and 
the relation of new freeways to it,” Mayor 
West added. “Local streets must not be re- 
garded as ill-begotten children. Moreover, 
the city administrator must think of the 
overall city—in all phases of its develop- 
ment.” 

Mere token cooperation of highway and 
city officials will not suffice. A real working 
relationship right from the initial phases of 
the highway program is vital. 

“In those cases where a comprehensive 
plan already exists for the area through 
which an urban expressway is projected, a 
close working relationship must exist be- 
tween the highway planner and the urban 
planner beginning at an early point in the 
highway program,” said Hayden B. Johnson, 
chief of the planning division, port develop- 
ment department, Port of New York Author- 
ity and the spokesman for planners. “Even 
in cases where no comprehensive plan has 
been prepared (which unfortunately is true 
in far too many American cities and regions), 
the urban planner's detailed knowledge of 
the area in question should still be utilized. 

“Projected highways of various types are 
designed to serve definite purposes, and if 
these are fully understood by the urban 
planner, he can materially aid the highway 
planner to achieve them. At the same time, 
he can explain what else is planned for the 
area through which the highway will pass, 
give some idea of its impact on the other ele- 
ments of urban development, and thus help 
to produce a better relation between high- 
way transportation and other community 
facilities and services.“ 

Mr. Johnson also called for a greatly ex- 
panded program of research into many 
phases of the overall relationship between 
highway planning and comprehensive urban 
planning. 

Developing the proper climate for coopera- 
tion is the main requisite, according to Wil- 
bur E. Jones, administrator of the interstate 
program, State Road Department of Florida, 
and cochairman of the joint AMA-AASHO 
committee on highways, in stating the view- 
point of the highway official. This can be 
achieved through consultation, friendly ex- 
change of ideas and experience, and mutual 
understanding of one another’s problems. 

Mr. Jones also made these points: “For 
many years the State highway departments 
throughout the Nation had not concerned 
themselves too much with urban traffic prob- 
lems. Now the highway department has 
what amounts to a mandate to deal with 
the urban highway program, We recognize 
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the desirability of a master plan for city de- 
velopment. However, even if such a plan is 
not in existence, an interstate expressway 
can, with study and the cooperation of local 
Officials and organizations, be located and 
constructed in an urban area so that it will 
be compatible with the orderly growth of the 
community.” 

The highway administrator must be cer- 
tain that the expressway is located correctly, 
both as far as present and future traffic are 
concerned. He is also obliged to consider, 
along with current desire lines of travel, 
such factors as land uses, projected land 
patterns, and population growth and trends, 
as well as other pertinent factors involying 
social, cultural and esthetic conditions. 

In short, with teamwork and creative 
vision, the urban highway program can pro- 
vide valuable guidelines for sounder, more 
healthy area-wide development. It can 
help to restore many blighted areas and bring 
other benefits to communities. At the same 
time, the transportation values of the new 
and improved facilities will be immeasurably 
increased. 

Considering the vast scope of highway con- 
struction involved, and the fact that the new 
motorways will have a service span well into 
the foreseeable future, this is an unique 
opportunity to revamp the urban environ- 
ment on a substantial scale—in the interests 
of better living and safer, freer movement. 

* * ia * * 


LEADERSHIP IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF PLANS 


A majority of all vehicular trips have an 
origin, a routing, and a destination which 
involve roads and streets of several jurisdic- 
tions. Yet in the minds of motorists and in 
actual trip patterns, the entire highway net- 
work of the Nation is a single system without 
distinction or barrier. Therefore, we must 
recognize that no portion of a highway sys- 
tem in any area can be effectively planned, 
designed or operated without a complete 
understanding of the system as a whole, and 
its total function. 

Because of the complexity of urban high- 
way transportation, expert engineering at the 
State level will not alone suffice in develop- 
ing effective local plans. This is so because 
urban conditions frequently are not measur- 
able in engineering or monetary terms alone, 
but are related to the community in all its 
many aspects of social and economic life. 

The planning task, instead, is a joint one, 
requiring intergovernmental cooperation. 
The basic initiative and leadership, however, 
should come from the local officials. Guide- 
lines that should be considered in carrying 
out this planning task are: 

1, Responsibility for preparing a com- 
munity plan rests with local government, 
which should be encouraged to take imme- 
diate action to develop one if none exists. 
Where such planning is not undertaken, it 
behooves the State to take the initiative. 

2. Regional planning should be initiated in 
every metropolitan area. The parent city 
should assume this responsibility; but if it 
doesn't State action should be taken. 

3. Local government should establish a 
competent and continuing planning program 
aimed at preparing comprehensive plans and 
keeping them current. Local officials should 
consult regularly with the State highway de- 
partment in the preparation of these plans 
for urban areas. 

4. If legislation is lacking to enable proper 
planning on a local, metropolitan or regional 
basis, the State and local governments 
should work jointly to have such legislation 
enacted. 


EXCERPT FROM REPORTER MAGAZINE ENTITLED 
“New ROADS AND URBAN CHAOS,” BY DANIEL 
P. MoYNIHAN 


CHAOS IN CONCRETE 


It is not true, as is sometimes alleged, that 
the sponsors of the interstate program 
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ignored the consequences it would have in 
the cities. Nor did they simply acquiesce in 
them. They exulted in them. Thanks to 
highways, declared the Clay report, “we 
have been able to disperse our factories, our 
stores, our people; in short, to create a revo- 
lution in living habits. Our cities have 
spread into suburbs, dependent on the auto- 
mobile for their existence. The automobile 
has restored a way of life in which the indi- 
vidual may live in a friendly neighborhood, 
it has brought city and country closer to- 
gether, it has made us one country and a 
united people.” 

This rhapsody startled many of those who 
have been concerned with the future of the 
American city. To undertake a vast pro- 
gram of urban highway construction with 
no thought for other forms of transportation 
seemed lunatic. 

The 1939 report that Roosevelt sent to 
Congress—prepared in the Department of 
Agriculture—took it as axiomatic that the 
new highways would be part of, and provide 
the occasion for, a “radical revision of the 
city plan,” which would coordinate other 
urban programs such as slum clearance and 
provide for a “reintegration of facilities for 
the various forms of transportation.” The 
1944 legislation had much the same intent. 
But so far as the Highway Act of 1956 goes, 
there is no form of transportation but the 
automobile, and the act has no objective 
save providing more room for it. 

It had always been understood that a large 
portion of the interstate funds would be 
spent in the metropolitan areas, but the 1956 
legislation went further to declare that 
“local needs * * * shall be given equal con- 
Sideration with the needs of intensive com- 
merce,” thus authorizing construction of 
arterial highways only by courtesy connected 
with the Interstate System. 

It was clear at the time that locating the 
metropolitan portions of the Interstate Sys- 
tem would constitute an unprecedented ven- 
ture into national planning. It was esti- 
mated that the size of our metropolitan areas 
would double by 1975. For good or ill, the 
location of the interstate arterials would, 
more than any other factor, determine how 
this growth would take place. Yet no plan- 
ning provisions of any kind were included. 

In the absence of any other provisions, the 
planning would be done by highway engi- 
neers. Theirs, admittedly, is an unjustly 
maligned profession. Nothing in the train- 
ing or education of most civil engineers pre- 
pares them to do anything more than build 
sound highways cheaply. In the course of 
doing this job they frequently produce works 
of startling beauty—compare the design of 
public highways with that of public hous- 
ing. Yet, in the words of John T. Howard, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, “It does not belittle them to say that, 
just as war is too important to leave to the 
generals, so highways are too important to 
leave to the highway engineers.” 

Highways determine land use, which is 
another way of saying they settle the future 
of the areas in which they are built. It 
stands to reason that engineers should be 
required to conform their highway plans to 
metropolitan land-use plans designed in 
the context of more general economic and 
social objectives. 

Yet in 1956 we had no metropolitan area 
plans, as we had no metropolitan area gov- 
ernments. The only one we have now is in 
Dade County (Miami), Fla., which is just 
getting started. 

In this predicament, there was consider- 
able sentiment for a moratorium on the 
urban interstate program until planning re- 
quirements could be imposed. Most of those 
concerned, however, as the distinguished 
Transportation Economist Wilfred Owen is 
frank to say, felt if the program went ahead 
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it would precipitate such a crisis that some- 
thing would have to be done at last about 
our metropolitan areas. 

Across the Nation there seemed to be an 
increasing awareness among those who actu- 
ally run the cities and suburbs that to do 
nothing more than build bigger highways 
only produced bigger traffic jams. There 
seemed & growing belief that a complex 
system of mass transit had to be preserved, 
or revived, or even indeed created—if only to 
make automobile transportation feasible. 

The sorry results of carrying on a number 
of Federal urban-development programs 
completely independent of each other had 
become increasingly evident. Thus, the 
American Municipal Association formally re- 
quested legislation requiring that the urban 
renewal and highway program be coordi- 
nated. 

The crisis has come. It has been impos- 
sible for the cities to resist the offer of un- 
precedented amounts of money, however 
futile they might know it will be to spend it 
on highways alone. In one metropolis after 
another the plans have been thrown together 
and the bulldozers set to work. 

Here and there, as in Milwaukee, a vigorous 
and established city planning authority has 
been able to get intolerable plans redrawn. 
But in general the program is doing about 
what was to be expected: throwing up a 
Chinese wall across Wilmington, driving edu- 
cational institutions out of downtown Louis- 
ville, plowing through the center of Reno. 
When the Interstate runs into a place like 
Newburgh, N.Y., the wreckage is something 
to see. Down the Hudson, Robert Moses is 
getting set to build the Canal Street Express- 
way, the first hundred-million-dollar mile. 

The Bureau of Public Roads recently con- 
sidered an edict requiring that some area 
plans be developed before interstate funds 
are allocated, but the idea was abandoned. 
Some felt it was too late anyway. As for 
relating the highway program to urban re- 
newal, a recent policy statement of the 
American Institute of Planners said simply: 
“Except for the coordination which may be 
supplied at the local level * * * each one is 
apparently operating entirely independently 
of the other.” The legislation asked by the 
municipal association was never introduced. 
It was with compassion that Paul Yivisaker 
of the Ford Foundation recently addressed a 
meeting of city planners as the “beaten pro- 
fession,” 

Just ahead for all of us, perhaps, is Los 
Angeles, in the words of Harrison Salisbury, 
“nestled under its blanket of smog girdled 
by bands of freeways, its core eviscerated by 
concrete strips and asphalt flelds, its circula- 
tory arteries pumping away without fo- 
cus * * * the prototype of Gasopolis, the 
rubber-wheeled living region of the future.” 


MONEY TALKS 


Yet we may be learning our lesson after 
all: Owen may be right. All across the 
country, area planners and highway engineers 
are discussing what they recognize as their 
common problems with a new sense of 
urgency. It is clear that if the areas in 
which Federal highways are to be built were 
required to work out adequate plans for the 
use of land and transportation before the 
money was handed over, the planning would 
almost certainly be done. The demand for 
90-10 highway funds is so great that there is 
almost nothing, however sensible, that local 
governments would not do to get their share. 

It is true that metropolitan area planning 
will not be an easy matter to bring off. Den- 
nis O'Harrow, director of the American So- 
ciety of Planning Officials, says candidly: 
“There is a shortage of planners, a shortage 
of information, a shortage of money to sup- 
port studies, and, more fundamentally, a 
shortage of information as to what should be 
done if you could do what you wished.” But 
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this is a normal condition of human affairs. 
Almost any effort to think a bit about what 
we are doing would help. 

Simply by providing some flexibility in 
the program, we could produce great sav- 
ings. If the cities were permitted to do 
what they thought best with, say, 50 percent 
of the more than $20 billion of interstate 
funds allotted to them, much of it would 
almost certainly go to mass transit and 
commuter facilities. This kind of money 
could reshape urban transportation in 
America: our total national investment in 
public transit is less than $4 billion, and a 
combined highway-mass transit-commuter 
program could almost certainly produce the 
same results at lower cost than a program 
dependent on highways alone. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent that 
American government, both national and 
local, can no longer ignore what is happen- 
ing as the suburbs eat endlessly into the 
countryside. Since the spreading pollution 
of land follows the roads, those who build 
the roads must also recognize their respon- 
sibility for the consequences. There are a 
number of obvious steps that could be taken. 
Public authorities could, for example, buy 
up the development rights of open land in 
the suburbs—not the property itself, but 
only an easement to prevent it from being 
turned into a factory site or a housing devel- 
opment. This could be done, as it is in Eng- 
land, in accordance with an area land-use 
plan that fixes the perimeter of the metro- 
politan area, or alternates built-up sections 
with open spaces, What this really amounts 
to is effective zoning regulations. 

How could the money be found to pay for 
the development rights? A practical solu- 
tion would be the technique of “excess-tak- 
ing” as proposed by President Roosevelt in 
his 1939 message to Congress. As he put it: 
“The Government, which puts up the cost of 
the highway, buys a strip on each side of the 
highway itself, uses it for the rental of con- 
cessions and sells it off over a period of 
years to homebuilders and others who wish 
to live near a main artery of travel. Thus 
the Government gets the unearned incre- 
ment and reimburses itself in large part for 
the building of the road.” 

This unearned increment can be stagger- 
ing; a 5,000-percent increase in land values 
is not uncommon. At a time when State 
and local governments are reaching a limit 
of the money they can get out of taxpayers, 
here is an opportunity to get money that 
doesn’t belong to anyone; it doesn’t exist, 
as it were, until the Government builds the 
highway. It represents a legitimate source 
of Government revenue of great potential. 
Used to shape the development that the 
highways make possible, it could transform 
the suburbs of the next half century. 

All these possibilities are enlivened by the 
investigation of the interstate program now 
getting under way in Congress. So much 
thieving, mischief, and blunder will be un- 
covered (if not, it will be n to in- 
vestigate the investigators) that the public 
should be prepared for a serious reappraisal 
of the program by the next administration, 
Democratic or Republican. 

We may yet impart some sanity and pub- 
lic purpose to this vast enterprise. We may 
yet establish some equity in paying for the 
highways and restore some balance between 
them and other elements of our transporta- 
tion system. We may even refute Belloc’s 
dictum, “The general rule in history is that 
a city having reached its highest point of 
wealth becomes congested, refuses to accept 
its only remedy, and passes on from conges- 
tion to decay.” But we shall not escape his 
rule that “the road moves and controls all 
history.” 

Roads can make or break a nation, 
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[From the Newark (N.J.) Star-Ledger, Aug. 
21, 1960] 


ECONOMY MINDED 


Whether an elevated freeway would affect 
property values more than a depressed free- 
way depends largely on the area through 
which the road would run. For that reason 
an argument over the relative merits of the 
two types of construction cannot be an- 
swered, except in relation to a specific project. 

The statement that an elevated freeway 
does not affect surrounding property values 
more than a depressed freeway is a generali- 
zation which would be dangerous to apply 
when considering the impact of an ele- 
vated road. 

Federal Bureau of Roads officials, who are 
discounting the effects of an elevated East- 
West Freeway, are really talking about a 
subject which is out of their field of ex- 
perience. An intimate knowedge of the 
surrounding areas is needed to ascertain the 
impact of one type of construction over 
another. And the people with that type of 
knowledge are those who work and live in 
the area. 

The officials and residents of the area 
through which the East-West Freeway will 
run are not asking for a more expensive 
road because they have no respect for econ- 
omy. On the contrary, their concern is 
based on a deep respect for economy. Just 
because an elevated freeway would cost $13 
million less than a depressed one doesn’t 
mean it is the most economical, If it de- 
stroys many more millions of dollars in 
property values, where is the economy? 

Too shortsighted a view of economy can 
be an expensive proposition. Officials in 
Washington should not view suspiciously 
the efforts of local officials and residents to 
protect their communities. They are“ the 
ones who are being most economy minded. 


PROPOSED MODIFICATION OF SEN- 
ATE RULE XIX RELATIVE TO 
TRANSGRESSION OF THE RULE 
IN DEBATE 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I submit, 
for appropriate reference, a resolution to 
amend paragraph 4 of rule XIX of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate relating to 
debate. 

This is the fourth of my series of pro- 
posed Senate rules changes, and would 
modify rule XIX, requiring a Senator to 
take his seat without a ruling by the 
Chair that he has spoken disparagingly 
of another Senator. This has become a 
deterrent, in my opinion, to frank and 
free debate. 

Rule XIX, sensibly revised, is quite 
unobjectionable, but it has been con- 
strued to permit a Senator at any time to 
interrupt another Senator, raise a point 
of order and require that Senator to take 
his seat without any ruling on the part 
of either the Presiding Officer or the Sen- 
ate that the Senator called to order has 
violated the rule. All Senators will re- 
call the several instances of abuse of the 
rule which have occurred during this 
session of Congress. 

In the 2d half of the 20th century, the 
courtly procedures of the late 18th cen- 
tury frequently seem out of place. Or- 
dinary courtesy, however, is still the rule 
of conduct between mature individuals. 
In the heat of debate, Senators may vio- 
late rule XIX, and if they do, should 
properly be required to take their seats. 
But this should never be done unilater- 
ally entirely upon motion of the Senator 
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who takes affront. In each instance the 
Chair should state whether, in its opin- 
ion, the rule has, in fact, been violated. 

If the Chair’s ruling is in the nega- 
tive, the Senator should be permitted to 
proceed without taking his seat, subject 
to an appeal from a ruling. Similarly, if 
the Chair rules adversely to the Senator 
holding the floor, the latter should have 
the right to appeal from the ruling of the 
Chair before being required to take his 
seat. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution may lie on the 
desk for 2 days to give other Senators 
an opportunity to cosponsor it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred, and, without objection, 
the resolution will lie on the desk, as 
requested by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The resolution (S. Res. 369) amend- 
ing rule XIX relative to transgression of 
the rule in debate was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That paragraph 4 of rule XIX 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate (relat- 
ing to debate) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“4. If any Senator, in speaking or other- 
wise, in the opinion of the Presiding Officer 
transgress the rules of the Senate, the Pre- 
siding Officer shall, either on his own motion 
or at the request of any other Senator, call 
him to order; and when a Senator shall be 
called to order he shall sit down, and may 
not proceed without leave of the Senate, 
which, if granted, shall be upon motion that 
he be allowed to proceed in order, which 
motion shall be determined without debate. 
Any Senator directed by the Presiding Officer 
to sit down, and any Senator requesting 
the Presiding Officer to require a Senator to 
sit down, may appeal from the ruling of 
the Chair, which appeal shall be open to 
debate.” 


THE PLIGHT OF JAROMIR 
ZASTERA 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I wish 
to take a few moments of the Senate’s 
time to bring to the Senate’s attention 
the plight of a young American citizen 
who has been imprisoned in a jail in 
Communist Czechoslovakia for almost 
11 years. I am referring to Jaromir 
Zastera, who was arrested in Czecho- 
slovakia in September 1949 and charged 
with antistate activities. Mr. Zastera 
was then 19 years of age. In April 1950, 
after a secret trial, he was sentenced to 
18 years in prison, allegedly for es- 
pionage against the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment. Since that date Mr. Zastera, 
whose American citizenship is acknowl- 
edged by the Czechoslovak authorities, 
has languished in various prisons. 

Recently, broad grants of amnesty by 
the Czechoslovak Government to politi- 
cal offenders have given hope that Mr. 
Zastera’s imprisonment, which has ac- 
counted for his entire adult life up to 
this point, might be terminated. We 
call on the Czechoslovak Government 
to consider the sad plight of this young 
man. We would ask that the Czecho- 
slovak authorities consider the exten- 
sion of amnesty to Jaromir Zastera, who 
has already served more than half his 
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sentence, so that he may again enjoy the 
privileges of living a normal life. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point, as a 
part of my remarks, an article in the 
Shamokin Citizen of July 7, relating to 
the plight of Mr. Zastera. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


KREHEL Asks Boro Vets To Arp CZECH 
PRISONER—SUBMITS RESOLUTIONS FOR ADOP- 
TION IN FIGHT To FREE AMERICAN CITIZEN 


With thoughts of Independence Day fresh 
in mind, both Kulpmont veterans’ organiza- 
tions have been asked to help in the fight to 
free Jaromir Zastera, an American citizen 
imprisoned by the Communist Government 
of Czechoslovakia. 

The requests, in the form of resolutions 
to be acted upon by the bodies of the two 
organizations, were sent to the local Veterans 
of Foreign Wars and American Legion posts 
by Attorney Peter Krehel. 

The local attorney pointed out that such 
action, when brought to the attention of the 
Czechoslovak Government, might exert fa- 
vorable pressure in his behalf. 

RESOLUTION 

In the communications to both organiza- 
tions he stated, that, although public in- 
formation of Zastera's continued imprison- 
ment is little more than a month old, the 
VFW state department anticipates a “resolu- 
tion” on the floor of the coming convention 
in a manner similar to the action taken 
for John Hvasta, Hillside, N.J., in 1953 when 
Justice Michael Musmanno brought the mat- 
ter to the floor. 

He expressed confidence that the American 
Legion posts in the Harrisburg area will bring 
it to their convention floor although they 
only started their “resolution” last Thurs- 
day. 

A similar device of “resolution” was used 
by other veteran organizations to help secure 
the release of Hvasta, who also was impris- 
oned by the Communists. 

Attorney Krehel has already received re- 
sponse from several of his communications 
in this respect and has been informed that 
the United Nations’ Division of Human 
Rights has been asked to treat his inquiry 
regarding Zastera as a communication sub- 
ject to the provisions of resolution 75(V). 
paragraph (e) which is directed to the dele- ` 
gate from Czechoslovakia. 


CONGRESSIONAL AID 


After first describing the plight of Zastera, 
who was arrested in 1949 and detained with- 
out trial for a period of 8 months before be- 
ing sentenced to serve 18 years in prison fol- 
lowing a secret trial, for crimes against the 
state. the resolution asks that the U.S. Con- 
gress express its profound indignation at the 
conduct of the whole matter. 

In part the resolution states: 

“Whereas no American official or private 
legal counselor has been permitted to visit 
Jaromir Zastera since December 19, 1959; and 

“Whereas the arrest and conviction of the 
American citizen Jaromir Zastera is a shock- 
ing violation of the fundamental freedom 
guaranteed by the Charter of the United Na- 
tions; and 

“Whereas the persecution by Communist 
governments of other American citizens is 
condemned and deplored by the American 
people as well as throughout the free world; 
and 

“Whereas the national offices of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars (and American 
Legion) and other veteran and patriotic or- 
ganizations are being asked to adopt similar 
resolutions; and 

“Whereas, Attorney Peter Krehel, Kulp- 
mont, a member of the Veterans of Foreign 
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Wars (and American Legion) has consulted 
with the Honorable James M. QUIGLEY of the 
19th Pennsylvania Congressional District, 
both of whom are in the vanguard to free 
Zastera, and have asked Post No. 8354, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars (and Post No. 231, 
American Legion) of Kulpmont, Pa., to 
adopt such a resolution; and 

“Whereas the considerable and growing 
sentiment among our people against the 
tyrannies of Communist dictatorships should 
be made unmistakably clear to the rulers 
and the people of those countries: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the U.S. Congress express 
its profound indignation at the arrest, sham 
trial, unjust conviction and continued im- 
prisonment of Jaromir Zastera; that the 
executive agencies of the U.S. Government, 
such as the Department of State, be request- 
ed to take all possible action to bring about 
his release; and that the sense of this reso- 
lution be conveyed by the proper U.S, Gov- 
ernment officials to the United Nations and 
to the Communist Government of Czecho- 
slovakia. 


CHEMICAL, BIOLOGICAL, AND RA- 
DIOLOGICAL WARFARE VERSUS 
MAN 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the 
danger of surprise attack in modern 
warfare is not confined to nuclear ex- 
plosives delivered by missiles. Modern 
scientific war research has developed 
advance techniques against civilian 
populations quite apart from nuclear 
weapons. 

The new techniques go by the name 
of CBR—chemical, biological, and ra- 
diological warfare. 

These techniques are not to be con- 
fused with the poison gases used in the 
First World War, any more than the 
hydrogen bomb is to be confused with 
the mortar shell. The new methods are 
infinitely more effective and far more 
adaptable to sudden, overwhelming at- 
tack than the cumbersome gases of 
1914-18. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a brilliant article on this sub- 
ject entitled “CBR Versus Man,” writ- 
ten by Norman Cousins, the editor of 
the Saturday Review, published in that 
distinguished journal July 23, 1960, may 
be printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CBR VERSUS MAN 
(By Norman Cousins) 

The danger of surprise attack in modern 
warfare is not confined to nuclear explo- 
sives delivered by missiles. Modern scientific 
‘war research has developed advanced tech- 
niques against civilian populations quite 
apart from nuclear weapons. 

The new techniques go by the name of 
CBR—chemical, biological, and radiological 
warfare. 

These techniques are not to be confused 
with the poison gases used in the First 
World War, any more than the hydrogen 
bomb is to be confused with the mortar 
shell. The new methods are infinitely more 
effective and far more adaptable to sudden, 
overwhelming attack than the cumbersome 
gases of 1914-18. 

CHEMICAL WARFARE 

Chemicals have a much longer history in 
Warfare than explosives. At least 500 years 
before Christ, the Greeks were using fire- 
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making chemicals against their enemies. 
Some historians contend that chemical in- 
cendiaries were used in Greece as early as 
1200 B.C. The Romans maintained and 
extended the practice. 

Poisoning of wells, as old as recorded his- 
tory, is a form of chemical and biological 
warfare. In the 14th century, Tartars in the 
Crimea hurled the bodies of plague victims 
over the walls of Italian forts. Two centuries 
later, the Italians developed an artillery shell 
that could deliver disease to the enemy. In 
pre-Revolutionary America, according to 
some historians, European traders gave 
blankets infected with smallpox to Indians 
in order to impair their fighting strength. 

In modern times, the precedent for using 
poison chemicals in warfare was established 
by France and Germany in the First World 
War. Thereafter, all nations involved in 
the war, including the United States, used 
various kinds of poison gases. One of the 
most effective of these was phosgene, a 
choking gas. When a gas mask was de- 
veloped that could protect against phos- 
gene, Germany introduced a vomiting gas 
against which the mask was ineffective. 
When soldiers tore off their masks in order 
to vomit, they were exposed to the phosgene 
in the air. Another poison weapon that by- 
passed the mask was a mustard gas; it pro- 
duced savage blisters. 

Modern chemical warfare falls into two 
broad categories. 

In the first category are chemicals that 
exercise their primary effects on the human 
system. For example, hydrogen cyanide, 
cyanogen chloride, and arsine have been de- 
veloped into gases, liquids, and solids for 
use against human beings. When these 
agents get into the air and are breathed 
into the lungs, they pass into the blood- 
stream, where they interfere with the oxygen 
supply, thus injuring the central nervous 
system. 

Lewisite is another chemical agent which, 
when used as a gas, can be highly dangerous 
to human tissue. It is rapidly absorbed 
through the skin. In sufficient quantities, 
it can cause blindness and interfere with the 
functioning of internal organs. 

The most revolutionary development of all 
in the field of chemical warfare has the code 
name in the United States of “GB.” Itisa 
nerve gas. It is odorless and invisible. It is 
easy to disseminate. It can be packaged 
and delivered by short-range, medium-range, 
or long-range missiles. It can be spread over 
wide areas or used in limited situations by 
aerosol sprays. It can even be used in tiny 
dispensers of the kind that carry deodor- 
izers. 

GB, now being manufactured by the U.S. 
Army Chemical Corps, and, so far as is 
known, by other major powers, acts like a 
superinsecticide against human beings. 
Like DDT, its effect is widespread and al- 
most instantaneous. Exposure to GB in gas 
form is lethal in a matter of seconds. A 
liquid droplet the size of a pencil dot on the 
skin will penetrate surface tissue and kill a 
man within 10 to 15 minutes. Respiration 
becomes erratic, followed by severe perspira- 
tion, vomiting, lack of bowel control, and 
convulsions. 

GB derives its effectiveness by striking at 
one of the most mysterious and vital sub- 
stances in the human body. For many cen- 
turies, doctors and scientists searched for the 
magic fluid or agent in the human body that 
enabled nerve signals to be transmitted to 
the muscles. The heart muscle, for example, 
receives a nerve impulse that causes it to 
beat rhythmically. Finally, medical re- 
searchers discovered this vital substance and 
gave it the name of cholinesterase. 

Nazi Germany, in experimenting with in- 
secticides, discovered some organic phos- 
phates that were antagonistic to cholinester- 
ase in the human body. The Germans called 
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it GA. When GA came into contact with 
the human body, either as a gas or a liquid, 
it struck at cholinesterase. This made it im- 
possible for the body to carry out the various 
functions that are independent of the con- 
scious intelligence. Its cholinesterase at- 
tacked, the heart would go into rapid con- 
striction and soon stop. Even without re- 
spect to the heart, all the other functions 
the body performs without conscious instruc- 
tion—blood circulation, peristalsis, digestion, 
cell reproduction, utilization of oxygen, tem- 
perature control—can be blocked by the 
sudden impairment of cholinesterase. 

At the end of the Second World War, the 
Soviet Union captured the German Tabun 
plant that manufactured GA and moved it to 
the USS.R. 

The U.S. Army, which came into possession 
of samples of GA at the end of the war, went 
on to develop its own nerve gas, the present 
GB. In a given concentration, GB is up to 
20 times more potent than the original GA. 
Utilizing a combination of organic phospho- 
rus fluorine compounds, GB can create cas- 
ualties even before its presence is detected. 
It can be spread in the form of poison cloyds 
over large areas. These clouds can be cre- 
ated by missile release. 

American military officials testified before 
a congressional committee in June 1959, that, 
in many respects, GB is more effective 
against civilian populations than nuclear 
explosions. It has the additional advantage, 
they pointed out, of leaving the industrial 
establishment intact. Moreover, there is no 
radiation hazard for occupying troops or 
officials. 

Testimony before the congressional com- 
mittee also brought out that shelters, no 
matter how deep, could offer no protection 
against nerve gases. So far, no ventilation 
system has been devised that can filter out 
GA or GB. Hence, the shelters would be- 
come anticholinesterase death traps. 

In the words of Maj. Gen. William H. 
Creasy, former chief chemical officer of the 
U.S. Army: 

“If we go around gearing up our civil de- 
fense with underground shelters, to protect 
against the atomic bomb, and, instead of 
having the atomic bomb, when the guided 
missile comes over, it has a chemical or 
biological warhead, instead of saving people, 
you are guaranteeing sure death or sure 
sickness or whatever effect the particular 
warhead is designed to produce. As you go 
underground, you must have ventilation, 
and as you put in ventilating fans and air 
conditioners, you simply guarantee it will 
go down that particular intake you have 
conveniently arranged and hit your citizens.” 

The second broad category of chemical 
warfare is new, having been developed only 
since 1955. These are the psychochemicals. 

Psychochemicals, unlike the blood gases 
and nerve gases, are not lethal except in 
large quantities. They also differ from the 
other chemicals in that they seek a tempo- 
rary result. The main purpose of psycho- 
chemical warfare is to change the human 
personality and eliminate the will to resist 
or the capacity to think logically or pur- 
posefully, Psychochemicals can produce 
confusion, cowardice, extreme submissive- 
ness, and mental aberrations, 

A parallel family of psychochemicals can 
produce temporary blindness or deafness, or 
general paralysis. 

These various psychochemicals are being 
manufactured by the major nations. They 
are made out of various lysergic acid deriva- 
tives. Like the nerve gases, they are odor- 
less and invisible and impossible to detect 
by ordinary means, Advanced forms have 
been created and successfully tested on hu- 
man beings by the U.S. Army Chemical 
Corps, the leaders of which have advocated 
their use in war or situations involving the 
national security. 
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General Creasy testified before the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics of the 
House of Representatives on June 16, 1959, 
about the Army experiments. He reported 
that men exposed to the lysergic acid de- 
rivatives turned into cringing, confused, 
and fawning specimens. He also called at- 
tention to the fact that a cat in a cage with 
a mouse was given a minuscule injection of 
the psychochemical. The result was that 
the cat fled from the mouse as though in 
terror for its life. General Creasy stated 
that it would be possible to introduce such 
psychochemicals into a nation’s water sup- 
ply, affecting large populations. The drugs 
retain their potency even when diluted in 
many parts of water. Their strength is 
such that they withstand boiling. 

Psychochemicals can be used with equal 
effectiveness either against military person- 
nel or civilian populations. General Creasy 
suggested the possibility that an enemy, 
with 30 or 35 trucks operated by special 
agents, could circle all U.S. Nike sites, 
spread the invisible and odorless gas, and 
convert all military personnel into non- 
functioning cowards. The same could also 
be done to Government offices and places 
carrying out vital services. The purposes 
would be to paralyze the sources of decision 
and retaliation—as an immediate prelude to 
atomic attack. 

The research objective in chemical warfare 
is exactly the opposite to that of medical 
drug research. In medical research, the aim 
is to produce therapeutic agents and mini- 
mize the undesirable side effects. In chem- 
ical warfare research, all emphasis is placed 
on finding the agent with the undesirable 
characteristics which can be controlled by 
the attackers, but not by those attacked. 


BIOLOGICAL WARFARE 


While disease and war have always gone 
together, the full possibilities of deliberate 
use of manufactured microorganisms against 
human life were not systematically explored 
sre after the end of the Second World 

ar. 

The U.S. Department of Defense has been 
undertaking extensive research in germ war- 
fare. In seeking funds from Congress, CBR 
officials haye expressed confidence that bac- 
terlological weapons can take their place 
alongside nerve gases as cheaper and more 
effective devices against human life than 
nuclear weapons. 

The central aim in developing microorgan- 
isms for war purposes is to produce a virulent 
strain that can overcome the usual degree 
of natural or acquired immunity in human 
beings. Other valued characteristics include 
high infection potential, fast reproduction, 
and slow rate of natural decay, Research 
centers have also been attempting to create 
mutant stains that resist counteracting 
agents such as antibiotics. 

In general, five categories of germs form 
the basis of war by microorganisms: 

1. Viruses: Epidemics that can be trans- 
mitted in war through the use of viruses in- 
clude psittacosis, Russian spring-summer 
encephalitis, Venezuelan equine encephalitis, 
influenza, dengue fever, Rift Valley fever, 
smallpox, primary atypical pneumonia. 

2. Protozoa: Amoebic dysentery and ma- 
laria are among the diseases in this category. 
However, protozoa are not so easy to grow or 
transmit as microorganisms in other cate- 


gories. 

3. Rickettsiae: Transmittable diseases in 
this group include Q-fever, Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever, undulant fever, typhus. Man- 
ufacture and transmission of these diseases 
in war are considered attainable and realistic. 

4, Bacteria: Among the potent types useful 
in war are those that produce plague, cholera, 
diphtheria, tularemia, anthrax, brucellosis, 
typhoid. 

5. Fungi: The principal use of fungi in 
war would be against fruits and vegetables. 
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However, human beings are vulnerable to 
ecoccidiodomycosis (Joaquin Valley fever) 
transmitted by fungi. 

Supplementing these living agents are the 
byproducts or toxins created by the micro- 
organisms. Some of these toxins are highly 
poisonous. One of them produces botulism 
poisoning. 

The use of bacteriological weapons need 
not be confined to their direct effect on 
human beings. Indirectly, human beings 
can be attacked by transmitting disease to 
animals and plants, thus contaminating the 
food supply. A wide spectrum of anti- 
animal agents has been developed for that 
purpose. These viruses and bacteria can be 
made to produce hog cholera, Rift Valley 
fever, rinderpest, brucellosis, Newcastle dis- 
ease, and east African swine fever, among 
others. 

Biological agents that can be directed 
against crops include fungi, viruses, in- 
sects, and bacteria. The diseases they create 
include wheat rust, potato blight, and blast 
diseases of rice. 

LeRoy D. Fothergill, special adviser to the 
U.S. Army Biological Laboratory, took part 
in a symposium at the 137th national meet- 
ing of the American Chemical Society in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on April 6, 1960. Mr. 
Fothergill considered the techniques of 

reading infection. 
arne overt means of dissemination,” he 
said, “is aerosol spray in a biological cloud 
that is invisible, odorless, and tasteless. It 
permeates most structures, searches out and 
infects all targets permeable or breathing. 
It establishes new focuses of contagious dis- 
ease in animals, insects, birds, and people, 
and contaminates hospitals, food supplies, 
water, milk, kitchens, restaurants, and ware- 
houses. The infection of an entire continent 
by biological clouds is possible under proper 
meteorological conditions. 

“Covert means of dissemination through 
saboteurs are almost endlessly imaginable 
and nearly as endlessly practical.” 


RADIOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Nuclear explosions have three primary 
effects: blast, fire, and radiation. In the con- 
text of CBR warfare, however, radiological 
weapons specifically exploit the use of radio- 
active materials against human beings. 
Therefore, radiological warfare involves the 
dissemination of radioactive isotopes—not 
only through bombs but through nonexplo- 
sive means or techniques. As in the case of 
chemical and biological agents, radioactive 
isotopes can be laid down in a wide variety 
of ways. 

There is no difficulty in producing radioac- 
tive materials outside a nuclear explosion. 
Controlled reactors or accelerators can be 
made to yield whatever quantity may be 
desired. 

Whenever a nuclear explosion seeks its 
principal effect through radiation rather 
than through blast or heat, it falls in the 
category of a radiological weapon. Thus, 
the inclusion of a layer of cobalt in a nuclear 
bomb could create a radiation hazard far 
beyond even that of strontium 90 or cesium 
137. Radioactive cobalt can be produced in 
incredibly large quantities. If a saturating 
radioactive effect is sought over a large area, 
cobalt is one of the deadliest of materials. 

Latest research in radiological warfare is 
directed to the development of a neutron 
bomb. Its purpose is to attack large in- 
dustrial centers or cities, killing off the popu- 
lation but allowing the machinery and the 
buildings to remain intact. 

Research has also been directed to the 
creation of tactical radiological weapons for 
use in limited war situations. By laying 
down a barrage of radioactive isotopes with 
fast-decay characteristics, it would be pos- 
sible, for example, to keep enemy troops from 
using an important mountain pass for a cer- 
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tain period of time. The short life of the ra- 
dioactive materials would enable an attacker 
to occupy the area at the end of that time 
without hazard. Other isotopes could be 
tailored to fit specific military requirements. 
In any event, the nuclear arsenal of the 
United States and those of other nuclear 
powers contain a wide variety of nuclear 
weapons designed to meet a broad range of 
radiation requirements, all the way from 4 
small effect in a limited area to a saturating 
radiological effect over a large area. 
Moreover, radioactive isotopes can be se- 
lected according to the principal effect de- 
sired against human beings. The following 
chart indicates specific characteristics of ra- 
dioactive materials in their effect on man: 


Isotope Part of body | Half life 
affec: in years 
Cesium 1377. Whole body. 30.0 
Sni anan 


Calcium 45_... 


— RI 3 


--| Thyroid... 
Liver 


QUESTIONS OF POLICY 


Many people hold the view that CBR weap- 
ons are so horrible that no country would 
dare to use them. Even though various na- 
tions are manufacturing CBR weapons, it is 
felt that this is largely for the purpose of 
retaliatory warning. Supporting this view is 
the fact that poison gases were not em- 
ployed in the Second World War, despite their 
widespread use in the First World War. 

This raises the general question of moral 
restraint in warfare, as well as the efficacy of 
treaties designed to eliminate inhumane 
methods of waging war. 

In 1899, at The Hague, many nations, in- 
cluding France and Germany, signed a treaty 
banning the use of projectiles filled with 
poison gases. 

In August 1914, shortly after the outbreak 
of the First World War, France used tear gas 
against German troops. France claimed that 
this gas was not lethal, being intended for 
harassment purposes, and therefore did not 
fall within the Hague Treaty. The next 
April, Germany employed lethal chlorine 
against the British and French. Six months 
later, the British retaliated with chlorine. 
Three months later, the Germans introduced 
phosgene, a choking gas. Shortly thereafter, 
the French introduced blood gases. The 
United States used phosgene in the closing 
months of the war. 

After the end of the First World War, 
public revulsion and moral indignation over 
the use of poison gases resulted in an un- 
successful attempt at Washington in 1921 to 
prohibit all war gases. This treaty was 
blocked by France and did not come into 
effect. In 1925, however, a number of lead- 
ing nations signed a treaty at Geneva under 
which both poison gas and bacteriological 
weapons were outlawed. Great Britain, 
France, the U.S.S.R. were among the signing 
powers. Among those which did not sign 
were the United States and Japan. In 1943 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt declared 
that under no circumstances would the 
United States be the first nation to use 
poison gas or other chemical weapons in war. 

In the Second World War, all the con- 
tending nations had poison gases available 
but did not use them. Some measure of 
restraint was clearly involved. However, it 
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was also true that poison gas was relatively 
ineffective in comparison to the new forms 
of warfare. 

World War I was a war of attrition; it 
stressed defensive military operations. Artil- 
lery barrages and poison gas were readily 
adaptable to trench warfare and the pro- 
tection of long lines of communication and 
supply. 

World War II was far more comprehensive 
in its techniques and objectives. The bomb- 
ing plane was the prime weapon. Corre- 
spondingly, civilian population became the 
prime target. TNT and incendiary mass air 
raids on cities, sometimes involving a thou- 
sand or more planes, were the principal 
means by which the nations sought to im- 
pose their will upon one another. Doubt- 
less, poison gases could have added to the 
misery suffered by civilians and soldiers, but 
it is not clear that the gain would have been 
sufficient to warrant their use. 

In any event, the fact that poison gas was 
not tried has led to a fairly widespread be- 
lief that CBR weapons would be proscribed 
in any future conflict. Indeed, some people 
even hold to the view that warring nations 
will not dare to use atomic bombs. 

What, therefore, is the likelihood that these 
weapons will not figure in a major war? 

The significant fact here is that the mili- 
tary leaders have already advanced the case 
for CBR. Certainly, there can be no doubt 
that nuclear weapons will be used in variety 
and profusion in another major war. 

First, the main striking capability of a 
major military power in the modern world is 
based on nuclear explosive force. In the 
case of the United States, the separate strate- 
gies of the Air Force, Army, and Navy are 
tied to nuclear warfare. The relatively small 
size of the standing armies of the United 
States, Great Britain, and France has been 
justified in military terms by the existence of 
nuclear capability. The billions of dollars 
spent on missile research and development 
by the United States are designed to pro- 
duce a special delivery system for nuclear 
explosives. The United States would not 
have built its Atlas or Polaris long-range 
missiles, for example, if they had been in- 
tended to carry nonnuclear explosives. 

Moreover, the testimony of U.S. military 
officials before budget committees of the 
Congress has made it abundantly clear that 
they feel there is no limitation on their abil- 
ity either to plan for nuclear war or to fight 
one if major war should break out. The va- 
lidity of this working assumption has not 
been challenged by the Congress or any other 
branch of Government. 

Quite the contrary. The United States has 
officially stated to the world that it is pre- 
pared to use nuclear weapons rather than 
give ground in situations affecting major 
national interests. 

The U.S.S.R. has made similar declarations. 
Leading Soviet officials have announced their 
readiness to use nuclear power in any major 
conflict, 

Great Britain and France, in internal dis- 
cussions of military policy, have identified 
their nuclear explosive programs as their 
main claim to major status in the real- 
politik of world national standing. There 
has been no talk of restraint in the use of 
these weapons if a major war should break 
out. 

The overwhelming, significant difference 
between poison gas in the First World War 
and nuclear power in the next war, if it 
should occur, is that poison gas was one of 
a wide variety of weapons in the First World 
War, whereas nuclear power is absolutely 
central today in the strategy and tactics of 
the major nations in their military plan- 
ning. If any doubt exists about the use of 
atomic explosives in the next war, the mili- 
tary leaders do not share it. 

CBR warfare, however, especially as it 
concerns chemical and bacteriological weap- 
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ons, may be in a somewhat different cate- 
gory. President Roosevelt’s unilateral decla- 
ration against the first use of these weap- 
ons, as well as what would seem to be a 
public consensus, has in a sense created a 
moral position of restraint. 

The existence of this restraint is decried 
by U.S. military officials in their testimony 
before congressional committees. They have 
called for congressional and public recogni- 
tion of the need to be free of any prohibi- 
tions on CBR. 

In short, the American military has taken 
an official position in favor of the use of 
CBR weapons in event of another war. 

Their argument is that nerve gases, psy- 
chochemicals, and disease germs represent 
the most effective, cheapest, and, in their 
own words, most humane form of warfare 
available in the modern world. Moreover, 
the great advantage they see in CBR is that 
it searches out and kills people without at 
the same time destroying the great cities 
and industrial establishments. Essentially, 
therefore, the case for CBR warfare rests 
on a simple proposition: It is less reprehen- 
sible and fiendish than thermonuclear war- 
fare. 

Of this there can be no doubt. A hydro- 
gen bomb can incinerate several millions of 
human beings at one time, deform and dis- 
figure millions more, make a shambles of 
man’s edifices and homes. Nothing in the 
long story of human horror can compare 
with it. 

But the fact that thermonuclear warfare 
is more calamitous than CBR warfare is not 
a moral argument in favor of chemical and 
biological weapons. It doesn’t make plague 
bombs and poison gas a humane form of 
warfare. 

However, once the position is taken that 
it is proper to fight a war with nuclear 
weapons, the case against CBR collapses. 
What is important is to make a case against 
both. For nuclear weapons combine the 
worst features of chemical and biological 
warfare with the worst features of war by 
TNT. Nuclear bombs cause disease—leu- 
kemia, aplastic anemia, and other forms of 
cancer. They also leave an indelible stain 
on future generations through chromosome 
poisoning. Therefore, any argument against 
CBR warfare also applies to thermonuclear 
warfare and vice versa. 

The existence of nuclear and CBR weapons 
should produce not merely revulsion but a 
determination to mobilize all our energies 
against war in the modern world. The ques- 
tion will be academic whether a man is 
dying of encephalitis produced by a biologi- 
cal weapon or aplastic anemia produced by 
radiation. There would not be enough doc- 
tors to try to give treatment or even to 
diagnose. City hospitals, overcrowded al- 
ready under peacetime conditions, would be 
able to address themselves to only a minute 
fraction of the need; that is, if they were 
operable at all. 

Difficult though it may be to get accus- 
tomed to the idea, a new major war would 
not be like most previous wars in history— 
marked by ebb and flow, by ground fought 
for and held or relinquished, by people tak- 
ing to shelters during a raid and coming out 
at the sign of an all-clear to go back to 
work or return to their homes. A new war 
would be like putting a torch to a bird’s 
nest. 

A debate over the relative horrors of 
thermonuclear war and CBR war is a painful 
commentary on the human situation in our 
time. The real question is not whether the 
hydrogen bomb is more or less ghastly than 
the nerve gas, but whether human beings, 
before it is too late, can prevent a war in 
which either or both may be used. 

Modern warfare, whether it features hy- 
drogen explosives or anticholinesterase 
agents, is directed against human life in the 
mass, and the conditions that make indi- 
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vidual human life possible. The answer to 
such warfare is to be found not in debate 
over relative situations of horror but in the 
control of the weapons, and eyen more fun- 
damentally in the control of war itself. 

For the crisis of man in today’s world is 
represented not primarily by competing ide- 
ologies. It is represented by power without 
control. The competition between ideolo- 
gies is real, but this competition has existed 
in various forms through most of history. 
Superimposed upon the present clash of 
ideologies today is a new fact. This is the 
fact that man is in possession today of al- 
most total power but his instruments of con- 
trol over that power are unscientific and in- 
deed primitive. 

One Member of Congress, Roperr W. Kas- 
TENMEIER, Of Wisconsin, has taken congres- 
sional leadership in calling upon the coun- 
try to face up to the facts and implications 
of CBR warfare. He has introduced a reso- 
lution which “reaffirms the long-standing 
policy of the United States that in the event 
of war the United States shall under no cir- 
cumstances resort to the use of biological 
weapons or the use of poisonous or obnox- 
ious gases unless they are first used by our 
enemies.” 

Paradoxically, the two groups that stand 
at the opposite poles on the issue of CBR 
warfare—the military and the pacifists— 
have both worked diligently to provoke gen- 
eral awareness of the existence of CBR. 

Members of the military feel they are 
seriously hampered in planning for the 
security of this country if any limitation is 
placed on their capacity to wage war. More 
over, they are convinced that an enemy will 
not be bound by polite rules of warfare, and 
is probably far ahead of the United States 
right now in the nature and size of his CBR 
arsenal, They feel that if this Nation is 
going to be inhibited by President Roose- 
velt's declaration in 1943 against the use of 
chemical and biological weapons, it may be 
difficult to get the kind of support required 
from Congress to step up their research and 
manufacturing programs. Hence their be- 
lief in the need for public discussion as an 
essential preliminary to public acceptance. 

Pacifists and their supporters believe in 
public discussion—as an essential prelim- 
inary to reaching the public conscience. 
They feel that never before has the futility 
and shame of violence been more starkly 
dramatized than by CBR. They do not re- 
gard war by CBR as being any less repre- 
hensible than war through explosives or any 
other means. But they feel that CBR may 
cut through calloused thinking about the 
nature of modern warfare. Waging war by 
deliberately spreading disease germs may 
strike a nerve in public opinion in a way 
that may touch off a long-overdue debate 
about the new weapons and their implica- 
tions. 

Accordingly, a “vigil” has been mounted at 
Fort Detrick, in Frederick, Md., where the 
U.S. Army operates a research center for the 
development of germ warfare. The vigil is 
not a mass demonstration; it is not a picket 
line; it is not agitation as the term is com- 
monly understood. It is simply a group of 
people—and the number may vary from day 
to day—who stand silently near the entrance 
to Fort Detrick. A sign announces the fact 
that their purpose is to stop preparation for 
germ warfare. They mounted the vigil only 
after making their purposes clear to officials 
and community leaders. 

Whether or not the vigil is succeeding in 
producing public awareness of CBR, it has 
had the effect of creating respect and even 
admiration for the silent standees by many 
who work at Fort Detrick and by the people 
of Frederick. For the men and women of 
the vigil have made it clear that their pur- 
pose is not to denounce or foment but to 
appeal to the best in man. 
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As the public debate over CBR proceeds, 
one fact of mountainous importance is bound 
to emerge. For the first time in our history 
we are preparing for a war we know we can- 
not win. The President of the United States 
has added his own confirmation to the es- 
sential truth that the next war will be an 
undertaking in mutual suicide and not an 
approach to victory. 

All this being the case, it would seem 
clear that the Nation ought to be mobilizing 
its energy, its wisdom, and its conscience for 
the attempt to achieve peace—peace with 
freedom and justice. Certainly, not until 
the American people put at least as much 
thrust into the struggle for peace as they 
have into the new techniques of war can 
they satisfy themselves on their basic re- 
sponsibilities to themselves and the rest 
of mankind. 

The use of nuclear and CBR weapons 
against human beings may well be the most 
important moral question to come before 
any generation of Americans. For the effects 
of biological and nuclear war will not be 
confined to the warring nations. One bil- 
lion or more people could be killed or made 
to suffer by a war in which their countries 
took no part. 

The question that cannot be avoided is 
whether any nation, even in its own defense, 
has the right to destroy half of the rest of 
the world. 


AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, one of 
the subjects with which we are going 
to deal in the Senate before we adjourn 
is the question of aid to education and 
the extent to which the Federal Govern- 
ment should participate in making our 
educational system the best and finest 
in the world. 

At Mansfield State College several 
months ago Prof. Henry Steele Com- 
mager, of Columbia University, who is 
one of our leading historians and one 
of the greatest students of education 
in the United States today, delivered a 
provocative address on this subject 
which I commend to the attention of 
my colleagues. I ask unanimous consent 
that the address may be printed in the 
Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY PROF. HENRY STEELE COMMAGER, 
ag Dee MANSFIELD STATE COLLEGE, MAY 


The generation that saw the first teachers’ 
colleges in the United States—the anteced- 
ents of your institution—was one of immense 
ferment in education at all levels. It opened 
with Emerson’s plea for an American schol- 
ar; it presided over Horace Mann's heroic 
campaign for the establishment of a demo- 
cratic educational system, and the monu- 
mental contributions of Henry Barnard to 
that program. It rejoiced in Thaddeus 
Stevens’ triumph over the forces of reaction 
in Pennsylvania, and over comparable ad- 
vancements in neighboring States. It was 
the generation of a score of notable studies 
and reports on education abroad—notably 
those by Mann, Barnard, Calvin Stowe, Ben- 
jamin Smith, and John Griscom; of the first 
educational journals; of the first great 
western State university—that at Michigan; 
it was the generation that saw the begin- 
nings of higher education for women. But 
all of this activity was but & reflection of 
something deeper—of a searching examina- 
tion into the place and role of education in 
our society. 

Who can doubt that we are entering—in- 
deed that we are in the midst of—an era 
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which requires a comparable reconsidera- 
tion of the role of education in society, and 
a comparable inventiveness to enable our 
schools and universities to perform the obli- 
gations that will be imposed on them? 

For the revolution now under way is more 
far-reaching, more explosive than that which 
we associate with the Jacksonian era, and it 
will make heavier demands upon educational 
statesmanship. Let us leok briefly at the in- 
gredients of that revolution: 

First—it is almost too obvious to justify 
comment—an immense growth in popula- 
tion in the United States as elsewhere on the 
globe. Familiar as it is, its significance still 
eludes us: otherwise we would make more 
adequate preparation for it. From 1607 to 
1850—two and one-half centuries—the 
American population increased to 29 mil- 
lion; since 1950, we have increased our popu- 
lation by 29 million. When the young peo- 
ple who graduate today are as old as most of 
the faculty, the population of the United 
States will be close to 300 million, The in- 
crease after that will be astronomical—and 
the statesmen must look more than 40 years 
ahead. 

A second ingredient in the revolution of 
our time is technological change—change 
whose consequence will be social as much 
as economic. Automation—to use that as a 
symbol of labor saving devices—is already 
bringing about a shorter working day, week, 
month, year and lifetime: it will ng 
youth, it will hasten formal retirement; it 
will provide the vast majority of men and 
women with more time than they ever had 
before for activities other than industrial. 
The implications here for education are too 
clear for elaboration. 

A third ingredient—and another conse- 
quence of the technological revolution now 
under way—is that the demand for unskilled 
and semi-skilled labor will decline, and the 
demand for expertise will increase. Society 
is becoming increasingly urban and increas- 
ingly complex: it is going to need an ever 
increasing supply of doctors, lawyers, psychi- 
atrists, librarians, teachers, scholars, sci- 
entists, social workers—you can extend the 
list yourselves. Our colleges and universi- 
ties will be called upon to provide these. 

They will be called on to provide another 
labor force as well: one competent to serve 
the growing demands of the welfare state. 
For who can doubt that—whether we like it 
or not—the welfare state is with us, and is 
going to grow even more rapidly in the next 
generation than it grew in the last. The 
demands of civil service—at every level of 
government; of the army and navy; of the 
foreign service; of politics itself—all of these 
will be implacable. If the welfare state is 
indeed to provide for the common welfare, 
we must see to it that its servants are well 
educated, well trained, upright and faithful. 

We can rejoice, too, that the demand of 
society will increase in another dimension as 
well in the next generation. The upsurge 
of genuine social and economic equality— 
equality for the millions of Negroes, Puerto 
Ricans, Mexicans, and other less privileged 
elements now effectively excluded from the 
full benefits of our affluent society—will 
mean that the demands on the educational 
and welfare activities of society will increase 
even faster than population itself increases, 
and that these demands will present us with 
new and difficult problems of adjustment. 

These are some of the major changes now 
under way on the domestic scene. On the 
larger stage—the global stage—we are wit- 
nessing two interrelated and far-reaching 
changes. The first of these is the meta- 
morphosis of traditional nationalism, with 
the possibility of the creation of a true inter- 
national community. The second is the 
shift in the center of gravity from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific world, which may well 
alter the historic position of the United 
States in relation to other peoples and con- 
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tinents. These two things together may 
mean that the duties and opportunities of 
Americans will lie more and more in the 
international realm. They may portend for 
the United States the role in the modern 
world that Greece and Rome played in the 
ancient world, England and France in the 
world of the 18th and 19th centuries. 

What are the implications of these revo- 
lutionary changes for education—and partic- 
ularly for higher education? 

1. On the most elementary level, there is 
the clear need for expansion while somehow 
maintaining and improving intellectual 
standards. This is going to require great 
ingenuity, and boldness too. Quantitative 
and qualitative growth should not be irrec- 
oncilable—they have not been so in our 
own past; we must take care that they are 
not in the future. Yet it is hard to avoid the 
conclusion that quantitative growth has 
meant, in recent years, a lowering of stand- 
ards, particularly in those public institutions 
unable to pretect themselves from public 
pressures. The private colleges and univer- 
sities have a special responsibility here for 
maintaining standards and embarking on 
experiments difficult for public institutions. 

But clearly the future of higher education 
in America belongs to public institutions. 
Already they provide education to a majority 
of students; within another generation they 
will, it is safe to prophesy, provide education 
for fully three-fourths of all students. They 
cannot leave to private institutions the 
responsibility for the maintenance of high 
standards, or the responsibility of bold exper- 
imentation. To do so would be to con- 
tribute to the development of class educa- 
tion in America—and a class education with 
divisions along intolerable lines of public 
and private. 

2. It will mean that scholars and admin- 
istrators and educational statesmen gen- 
erally will have to give the kind of thought 
to adult or continuing education that they 
gave, in the generation of Mann and Bar- 
nard, to elementary education; in the genera- 
tion of Gilman, Eliot and Harper, to higher 
education. The next half century is going 
to see not only emancipation from much of 
the drudgery of work, but an immense ex- 
pansion of free time—an expansion of this 
time unimaginable to any previous genera- 
tion. It is a sobering thought that while 
for thousands of years men worked from 
sunup to sundown, or its equivalent, in our 
lifetime, and yours, the workday will be 
reduced to a mere fraction of the total day— 
4 or 5 hours, 4 or 5 days a week: this is one 
of those tremendous revolutions so familiar 
that we fail to appreciate its real signifi- 
cance. Something has to fill the void that 
has so suddenly been created, something 
more than es and television pro- 
grams that rot the brain—as most of them 
do now; something more than games and 
sports and the passionate search for the 
ideal vacation or the ideal escape; something 
to take the place of the national malady of 
our time—the yen to relax, as if relaxation 
were an end in itself, and a permanent coma 
the ultimate ideal. In all probability the 
line between higher education and continu- 
ing education will be blurred and continuing 
education will come to be as respectable as 
higher education is now. But where are 
the Horace Manns, the C. W. Eliots, the 
John Dewey’s of adult education? 

3. The growth of automation; the rapid 
growth of cities with their highly technical 
problems; the steady growth in governmental 
activities; the increasing role of science and 
technology; the pressure of worldwide ac- 
tivities—all these (as I have said) will com- 
bine to make new and heavy demands on 
expertness—on highly specialized training. 
The universities will be called on to provide 
for more specialists than they are now pro- 
viding to meet the clamorous needs of a 
world that hopes to escape barbarism. 
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One thing that this will call for is training 
in public enterprise. It is not easy to pro- 
vide this; it is not easy, even, to persuade 
society of its importance. 

Ours is a society which is, in large meas- 
ure, dedicated to private enterprise and to 
private enterprise chiefly in the economic 
and social areas. The American ideal—that 
held up to the young in every social mirror, 
preached in newspapers, shouted from the 
radio and television, celebrated even on 
ceremonial occasions—is that of private suc- 
cess in private enterprise. The very sug- 
gestion of public enterprise is, in certain 
quarters, equated with socialism, and 
socialism in turn smacks of communism: to 
listen to some of the opponents of socialized 
medicine, or public housing, or the TWA, 
these things were all born of a Stalinist 
conspiracy. 

Somehow we must manage to restore the 
ideal of public enterprise that animated the 
generation that won our independence and 
established our Republic—the ideal that 
animated Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, 
Hamilton, John Adams, and others who come 
readily to mind: men who spent themselves, 
their lives, their fortunes, and their honor, 
in public service. 

This is not to call for something new in 
public education; it is not even to invoke 
again the name of John Dewey. The oldest 
tradition in education is the tradition of 
education for public service. This is what 
was meant by Paidaea—you can read it in 
Plato’s elaborate discussion of education, or 
in Werner Jaeger’s gloss on the teachings of 
Plato and the Athenians of his day. It is 
in the oldest tradition of English education, 
too, the tradition of the great public schools 
who turned out, generation after generation, 
men who spent themselves in public service. 
It is basic to the educational philosophy of 
Pestalozzo and Fellenberg in Switzerland and 
Germany; it pervades the whole of Jeffer- 
son’s educational teachings; it is central to 
the thinking of Horace Mann and Henry 
Barnard. Notwithstanding this long back- 
ground, notwithstanding the teachings of 
the greatest educational statesman of our 
time—I mean, of course, John Dewey—we 
have drifted far away from this concept of 
education. Our education is increasingly 
technical and vocational rather than intel- 
lectual and moral. We must reverse this 
process; return to our own tradition and the 
great tradition of Western civilization. 

The task, and the responsibility, that con- 
fronts your generation is even more arduous 
than that which confronted the statesmen 
of the early Republic because your genera- 
tion will be called upon to train for serv- 
ice—in its broadest sense—not for the Amer- 
ican people alone, but for a good part of the 
globe. You will have to raise up a genera- 
tion prepared to spend themselves not only 
in service to the city—to use the Athenian 
phrase—but in the service of a great com- 
munity of culture and learning. 

The revolution in our global relationship 
is—as I have already observed—even more 
far reaching than the revolution in our 
domestic situation. Here we can say with 
William Vaughan Moody that— 


“This earth is not the steadfast thing we 
landsmen build upon 

From deep to deep she varies pace, and 
while she comes is gone 

Beneath my feet I feel her smooth bulk 
heave and dip.” 


But you, young as you are must feel that. 

Let me remind you of some of the ele- 
ments in this global revolution that will 
affect your generation, and that will put 
new burdens on American education: 

First, the passing of old fashioned na- 
tionalism. Though we are in the midst of 
the greatest era in the history of national- 
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ism, who can doubt that nationalism as we 
have known it in the past century and a 
half is undergoing profound modifications? 
Who can doubt that though the sun of na- 
tionalism seems to be high in the heavens, 
it has already begun to decline, that the 
descent, once under way, will be speedy; 
that we will, ere long, enter a new world 
of international relationships. It is not im- 
probable that in the near future national- 
ism will come to play on the world scene 
the role that States have played, in recent 
years, in the American Union, and that 
strict insistence on the prerogative of na- 
tional sovereignty will come to seem. as ir- 
relevant to reality as strict insistence on 
States rights is in the America of today. 

Second, we are passing over a great divide 
in the historic relationships and positions 
of the great powers. The emergence of the 
United States and of the Soviet Union to 
almost uncontested predominance on the 
world scene has been so swift and explosive 
that it has tended to bemuse even those 
familiar with the rise and fall of nations 
in the past. Yet we are already moving out 
of that brief interlude of a world dominated 
by two powers and into a world where there 
will be seven or eight great foci of power: 
China, India, Japan, Africa, Latin America, 
Central Europe, the Arab States, perhaps— 
in addition to the United States, Russia 
and the British Commonwealth. In this 
new drama the United States may come to 
play a role analagous to that which Britain 
and France played in the power complex of 
the 18th and 19th centuries. 

In short, the center of gravity is moving 
with convulsive speed from the Western to 
the Eastern and perhaps the Southern 
Hemisphere. Populous nations like China, 
India, Japan, and the emergent nations of 
Africa, implacably required to find resources 
for their growing populations, will throw off 
the last vestiges of colonialism, embrace 
forced industrialization, enter the highly 
competitive race for resources, and—insofar 
as they can or must—will imitate the habits 
and practices of expansion exhibited by the 
Western World in recent centuries. 

This new global situation will inevitably 
impose upon the United States a new his- 
torical role. As we recede from a position 
of unrivaled industrial and financial power 
and of immense military power, we will move 
into a position of even greater scientific, 
intellectual and cultural influence. The 
United States will be one of the older, one 
of the more sophisticated nations. It will 
be called upon to provide the skills and 
knowledge needed to close the desperate gap 
between resources and population; to divert 
national energies from the sterile channels 
of competition to the fruitful channels of 
cooperation; to instruct in and fashion a 
nationalism that is benevolent rather than 
chauvinistic. It will be required to be an 
example and a model to the new nations of 
Asia and Africa and to the new-old nations 
of Latin America. What Judea, Athens, 
and the Roman Republic, the city states of 
Renaissance Italy, the Low Countries, 
France, England and Scotland were to their 
neighbors and to their worlds at the periods 
of their greatest influence, the United States 
may be for the larger but interdependent 
world of the near future. 

As we move across the great watershed of 
our time into a new world where the clash- 
ing divisions and clamorous demand of na- 
tion, race, interest and faith become largely 
irrelevant, we enter an era where the solu- 
tion to the great problems that crowd upon 
us can be met only by the application of 
science, learning, art, morals, philosophy, all 
directed by catholic and distinterested in- 
telligence. 

The institution that organizes and makes 
available these instruments that meets the 
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essential requirements of universality, com- 
petency and disinterestedness, is, of course, 
the university. It is worldwide in character, 
its transcends nationalism; it is by its very 
nature dedicated to the disinterested search 
for truth; it commands the talents, the in- 
tellectual and moral resources to master and 
reshape the contours of the future. 

It does all of this if it is true to its his- 
torical nature. 

For this is the historic tradition of the 
university. Universities like Bologna and 
Salamanca, Paris and Heidelberg, Oxford and 
Cambridge, flourished before the emergence 
of modern nationalism; it is probable that 
they will flourish long after nationalism, as 
we know it now, is a thing of the past. Many 
of our own universities antedate the creation 
of the American Nation—the University of 
Pennsylvania in this State, for instance. 
All of them are by their very nature dedi- 
cated to the permanent and the universal 
interest of mankind, as against the ephem- 
eral and the parochial. 

All of this is general—perhaps too gen- 
eral. Let me be more specific. 

Let me suggest a few things that colleges 
and universities can do to advance and pros- 
per the international community of learning. 

They can adapt themselves to the easier 
interchange of faculty, students and facili- 
ties. There is already such interchange at 
higher levels—through the beneficent enter- 
prise of the Fulbright Commission, or the 
work of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, or the Ford or Rockefeller 
Foundations, of NATO, UNESCO, and simi- 
lar organizations. That interchange is not 
invariably benevolent, but clearly its objec- 
tives are; its advantages are often intangible 
rather than material, but not the less pre- 
cious for that. 

They can work out more effective co- 
operation in teaching, research, library, lab- 
oratory and museum acquisitions and facili- 
ties than now obtains. Most of the coop- 
erative programs now under way are spon- 
sored by governments, here and abroad, This 
is not without value, but clearly govern- 
ments are interested in immediate and prac- 
tical results. Universities can afford a 
longer view, and universities should them- 
selves take an active part—even take the 
lead—in the development of cooperative ven- 
tures from nation to nation. 

They can introduce their own students 
more effectively to non-Western civilizations. 
The average American student emerges from 
his formal education with only the haziest 
idea of the history, the economy, the cul- 
ture, of vast portions of the globe. How 
few Americans are really aware, after all, 
of the elementary fact that the white race 
is a minority race; the Christian religion a 
minority religion? How few of those who 
support so uncritically the policy of non- 
recognition and exclusion of China are 
aware that China is a country with three 
times our population, and with a civiliza- 
tion that stretches back into the remote 
past over 2,000 years before America was 
born? 

They can so teach history, literature, art, 
philosophy, politics—whatever subjects in- 
volve the history of man—as to abate rather 
than exaggerate and exacerbate nationalism. 
Almost all of our schools, colleges and uni- 
versities grossly overemphasize American 
history, literature, politics and so forth: 
Americans are not alone in this astigmatism, 
for most of the Old World universities con- 
centrate similarly on their own cultures. 
But because most European peoples preserve 
a more lively sense of historical continuity 
with the distant past, European students, 
for the most part, are familiar with the 
ancient and medieval worlds of art, religion 
and philosophy as well as of history. Amer- 
ica, which in a sense has no past, and which 
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never had to fight the past, has to make a 
special effort to recapture her historic rela- 
tionship with the past—and with the rest 
of mankind. History herself is a resolute 
teacher, and there is no doubt that she will 
bring home to us, in time, a sense of mem- 
bership in a larger society. But time is 
pressing, and the provincial, the parochial, 
and the contemporary in American educa- 
tion is not only culturally deplorable; it is 
politically and socially dangerous. 

Finally, if universities are to perform their 
beneficent functions—if they are to help 
emancipate us from the limitations of chau- 
vinistic nationalism; if they are to chart 
the terrain on the other side of the great 
watershed—they must be free. That is the 
fundamental condition. The scholars who 
constitute them must be free not only from 
overt controls—from censorship, from tests 
of creed, from restrictions on travel, from 
the prying of investigating committees or, 
worse yet, of self-appointed guardians of 
loyalty and orthodoxy. More, and more dif- 
ficult, they must be free from pressures to 
accept and celebrate particular social or eco- 
nomic or political creeds; they must be free 
from pressures to be service stations to their 
governments or their societies. (As Mr. 
Gardner of the Carnegie Foundation recently 
put it, “Shall the universities’ activities be 
governed by a guiding philosophy or put up 
for sale to any and all comers?“) This is 
not because service to society is not entirely 
proper—indeed, part of the great tradition 
of the university has been such service. It 
is rather because society, if it is to prosper, 
must provide itself with men and women 
whose business it is to think ahead, to think 
across parochial and national boundaries, to 
think dispassionately and objectively. Only 
by protecting scholars from the clamor of 
the forum and the din of the marketplace 
can society hope to get farsighted and dis- 
interested service. It is the duty of scholar- 
ship to keep clear the distinction between 
the transient and the permanent, between 
what may be useful now and what is de- 
signed to be useful a generation from now. 
It is the duty of scholarship too to keep 
clear the distinction between the immediate 
community and the larger community of 
learning to which it owes its allegiance. 

Universities exist within and are an in- 
tegral part of a particular and local com- 
munity. But they are, each of them, part 
of that august community of learning whose 
origins go back to Athens and Judea, whose 
possibilities stretch into the illimitable fu- 
ture, whose citizenry is all mankind, and 
whose ultimate and majestic purpose is 
truth. 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 
By unanimous consent, the following 
additional routine business was trans- 
acted: 


REPORT ENTITLED “IMPACT OF 
IMPORTS ON SMALL BUSINESS” 
(S. REPT. NO. 1908) 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, from 
the Select Committee on Small Business, 
I submit a report entitled “Impact of 
Imports on Small Business,” which I ask 
to be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received and printed, as 
requested by the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a statement in 
reference to the report. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT FROM THE SENATE SMALL 
BUSINESS COMMITTEE 


Six recommendations for softening the im- 
pact of imports on American industry were 
made today by the Senate Small Business 
Committee. The recommendations, con- 
tained in a report based on hearings of a 
subcommittee chaired by Senator JENNINGS 
RANDOLPH, Democrat, of West Virginia, had 
the approval of the full committee, of which 
Senator JOHN SparKMAN, Democrat, of Ala- 
bama, is chairman. 

The public hearing of the Randolph sub- 
committee was held on June 16 in response 
to numerous complaints the Senate com- 
mittee had received from small businessmen 
that import competition was becoming an 
increasingly grave problem. 

The six recommendations of the commit- 
tee were: 

1. American trade-agreement negotiators 
should “resist” granting tariff concessions 
on imports manufactured under “sweatshop” 
labor conditions. Negotiators should “press 
with vigor” for concessions for American 
exports “at least equal” to those granted on 
imports. 

2. Consideration should be given to amend- 
ing the escape-clause statute to permit the 
President to grant tariff or quota relief dif- 
fering from the exact relief recommended 
by the Tariff Commission. A recent court 
decision construed present law as denying 
this flexibility to the President, who must 
either accept the Tariff Commission’s pro- 
posed relief exactly or permit a tariff con- 
cession determined to be injurious to stand 
unaltered. 

3. The Government should collect and 
publish more data, for the use of domestic 
industry, on the exact costs of production 
of imports, especially unit labor costs. 

4. Tariff concessions should be granted only 
in a manner and to an extent that will avoid 
sudden, sharp increases in imports. Pointing 
to products in which imports doubled or tri- 
pled in a single year, the committee urged 
that increases, if and when necessary, should 
come at a slow enough rate to permit domes- 
tic competitors to “make a more gradual and 
orderly adjustment.” 

5. “The Government should continue efforts 
to secure international cooperation to protect 
patents and designs” against competition by 
foreign “pirates” of ideas and designs. “Con- 
gressional committees might usefully study 
the history and application (of sec. 337 of 
the Tariff Act, prohibiting “unfair competi- 
tion” in foreign trade) with a view to possible 
simplification of its procedures, strengthen- 
ing of its substance, or both.” 

6. “There is a moral obligation on the coun- 
try as a whole to provide more tangible help 
(to an industry found to be seriously injured 
by imports), where the President has deter- 
mined that higher tariffs or quotas are not in 
the interests of American foreign policy. No 
injured industry can be expected to bear will- 
ingly an economic burden that more properly 
belongs on the broader shoulders of the na- 
tional economy.” Specific readjustment aids, 
trade injury loans and tax concessions, the 
committee suggested, should be carefully con- 
sidered as possible concrete methods of shift- 
ing the burden from an injured industry to 
the entire country. 

The Small Business Committee’s report 
briefly reviews existing and proposed legisla- 
tion regarding tariffs and trade. 

“Our desire,” said Senator Randolph on re- 
leasing the report, “was to provide for small 
businessmen an introduction to the aids that 
are now available to them, as well as to some 
of the ideas that have been advanced for im- 
proving the aids, when import. competition 
becomes a serious problem.” 
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RESOLUTION 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XIX RELA- 
TIVE TO TRANSGRESSION OF 
THE RULE IN DEBATE 


Mr. CLARK submitted a resolution 
(S. Res. 369) amending rule XIX rela- 
tive to transgression of the rule in de- 
bate, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. CLARK, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, August 23, 1960, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills and 
joint resolution: 

S. 107. An act to amend title XI of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, relating to Fed- 
eral ship mortgage insurance, in order to 
include floating drydocks under the defini- 
tion of the term vessel“ in such title; 

S. 2830. An act to amend the Library 
Services Act in order to extend for 5 years 
the authorization for appropriations, and 
for other purposes; and 

S.J. Res. 207. Joint resolution to suspend 
for the 1960 campaign the equal opportu- 
nity requirements of section 315 of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 for nominees for 
the Offices of President and Vice President. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 O'CLOCK 
A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, if there 
is no further business to come before 
the Senate at this time, I move, pur- 
suant to the order previously entered, 
that the Senate adjourn until 10 
o'clock a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
8 o'clock and 30 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, under the order previ- 
ously entered, until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, August 24, 1960, at 10 o’clock a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate, August 23 (legislative day of Au- 
gust 22), 1960: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

James W. Barco, of Virginia, to be the 
Deputy Representative of the United States 
of America to the United Nations with the 
rank and status of Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary and the Deputy Repre- 
sentative of the United States of America in 
the Security Council of the United Nations, 
vice James J. Wadsworth. 

James J. Wadsworth, of New York, to be 
the Representative of the United States of 
America to the United Nations with the rank 
and status of Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary, and the Representative of 
the United States of America in the Security 
Council of the United Nations, vice Henry 
Cabot Lodge, resigning. 

James J. Wadsworth, of New York, to be 
a Representative of the United States of 
America to the 15th session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. 


IN THE Navy 


Francis J. Vincent (civilian college grad- 
uate) to be a permanent lieutenant in the 
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Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law. 


The following-named (Naval Reserve of- 
ficers) to be permanent lieutenants in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


Charles A. Price 
James D. Quick 
Teddy R. Rhoads 
Berlin J. Taylor 
Hollis B. Taylor 


Alton E. McConnell, Jr.Curtis R. Thompson 


Clyde W. Null, Jr. 


Paul D. Thomsen 


Herbert E. Glick 
Richard P, Johnsen 
Ianthus I. Kibbey 


Wililam P. Mulligan 
George G. Stebbins, Jr. 
Dewey H. Yarley 


The following-named (Naval Reserve of- 
ficers) to be permanent lieutenants and tem- 
porary lieutenant commanders in the Medi- 
cal Corps of the Navy, subject to the quali- 
fications therefor as provided by law: 

Paul A. Hinds 

Roger F. Milnes 


The following-named (Naval Reserve of- 
ficers) to be permanent lieutenants (junior 
grade) and temporary lieutenants in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


Clement H. Darby, Jr. William A. Jacobson 
Martin G. Field, Jr. Alan U. Klatsky 
Howard E. Gard Richard J, Magen- 
Franklin A. Hanauer heimer 
Daniel A. Hart William J. Mullins, Jr. 
Dennis F. Hoeffler David C. Weibel 
Robert E. Kinneman, Jr. (Naval Reserve 
officer), to be a permanent lieutenant in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, and to be pro- 
moted to lieutenant commander when his 
line running mate is so promoted, subject to 
the qualifications therefor as provided by 
law. 


The following-named (Naval Reserve of- 
ficers) to be permanent lieutenants in the 
Dental Corps of the Navy, and to be pro- 
moted to lieutenant commanders when their 
line running mates are so promoted, subject 
to the qualifications therefor as provided by 
law: 

John A. McKinnon, Jr. 

Howard B. McWhorter 

Charles R. Linkenbach (Naval Reserve of- 
ficer )to be a permanent lieutenant (junior 
grade) and a temporary lieutenant in the 

Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law. 

Earl M. Archer, U.S. Navy retired officer, to 
be a commander in the line of the Navy for 
temporary service, pursuant to title 10, 
United States Code, section 1211. 

Anthony A. Mitchell, chief warrant officer, 
to be a Heutenant in the line of the Navy 
for temporary service, subject to the quali- 
fications therefor as provided by law. 

Sidney H. Mathes, warrant officer, to be a 
Ueutenant (junior grade) in the Civil Engi- 
neer Corps of the Navy for temporary service, 
subject to the qualifications therefor as pro- 
vided by law. 

William J. Gost (Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps) to be a permanent ensign 
in the line of the Navy, subject to the quali- 
fications therefor as provided by law. 

The following-named (enlisted personnel, 
U.S. Navy) to be permanent ensigns in the 
Medical Service Corps of the Navy, subject 
2 the qualifications therefor as provided by 

W: 

Norman F. Bacon 
Raymond R. Bogdan 
Robert D. Casler 
John A. Chamblin 
Joseph D. Cicero 
Gary D. Despiegler 
James R. Erie Marvin L. Stalnaker 
Harlan D. Foster Bailey E. Weems 


The following-named (enlisted personnel, 
US. Navy) to be ensigns in the Medical 
Service Corps of the Navy for temporary 
service, subject to the qualifications therefor 
as provided by law: 


Verne W. Hagstrom 
Aubin H. Lovin 
Lawrence P. Metcalf 
Paul T. Ray 

James M. Robertson 
James R. Ruppe 


Clyde T. Pate, Jr. “D” “C” Wiliams 


Eugene C. Piersol 

The following-named warrant officers to 
be ensigns in the Medical Service Corps of 
the Navy for temporary service, subject to 
the qualifications therefor as provided by 
law: 

Richard W. Krollman 

Melton L. Martin 


The following-named line officers for 
transfer to, and appointment in, the Civil 
Engineer Corps in the permanent grade of 
lieutenant (junior grade): 

Heyward E. Boyce III Richard H. Knauf, Jr. 
Joseph J.Gawarkie- Edmund F. Lewis 
wuz III 


The following-named line officers for 
transfer to, and appointment in the Civil 
Engineer Corps in the permanent grade of 
ensign: 

Heyward E. Boyce III 

Joseph J. Gawarkie- 
wuz III James R. Lyons 

Richard H. Knauf, Jr. Clyde C. Schroeder 


Everan C. Woodland, Jr., for temporary 
promotion to the grade of lieutenant com- 
mander in the Dental Corps of the U.S. Navy, 
subject to qualification therefor as provided 
by law. 

The following-named officers of the U.S. 
Navy for permanent promotion to lieutenant 
(junior grade) in the line and staff corps, 
as indicated, subject to qualification therefor 


George E. Krauter 
Robert J. Kanoue 


as provided by law: 


Line 


Richard F. Bowers 
Donald G. Buxton 
William L. Cain 
Leroy C. Ermis 
Edmund F. Farrell 
Bruce S. Fleming 
Donald J. Plorko 
Robert B. Gookin 
Joe C. Greer 


Richard P. Karr 
Gerald F. Klinger 
Gordon L. Murray, Jr. 
Bruce J. Obbink 
William L. Owen, Jr. 
Andrew K. Patrick 
Robert A. Rogers 
James D. Waring 


Supply Corps 


Shirley T. Godsey 
Dan H. Hinz 


Norman K. Horner 
Don L. Tadlock 


Civil Engineer Corps 


Frank L. Endebrock 
III 


Karl R. Kullander 


The following- named officers for temporary 
promotion to the grades indicated, subject 
to qualification therefor as provided by law: 


Chief warrant officer, W-2 


John C. Abbott, Jr. 
Howard F. Ackerman 
Theodore H. Agidius 
Buford B. Akridge 
Fred A. Allen 

Willie Allen 

William R. Alverson 
Roy A. Anderberg 
Harland D. Anderson 
James B, Anderson 
Oliver L. Anderson 
Justin J. Andries, Jr. 
Mike M. Angulo 
William A. Ansley 
Thomas M. Applegate 
Allen F. Ashbacher 
Albert M. Aspenwall 
Bryan L. Auwen 
Harrison W. Avery 
Ralph G. Bailey 


Arthur C. Barlow 
Marvin R. Barnhart 
William E, Barter 
Cornelius R. 
Bartholomew 
James A. Bates 
Conrad L. Baumgarner 
John M. P. Bean 
Marvin M. Beardsley 
Paul J. Bechard 
Robert A. Begg 
Gustave W. Beiber 
Thomas E. Belcher, Jr. 
Jack L. Bell 
Douglas A. Belson 
Harold G. Bender 
Marjorie G. Bender 
John H. Benson 
George J. Benton 
Antone E. Berce 


Ronald R. Bolton 
Billy R. Bonds 
Donald E. Brouillette 
William E. Diebner 
Paul O. Dilley 


James L. Dupes 
James A. Faulkner 
Prancis A. Fink 
David W. Fishel 
William E. Groce 


Henry T. Baker 
Richard H. Barber 
Walter P. Barek 
Paul K. Barger 
James D. Barker 


Edwin N. Berry 
William P. Berthney 
Edward C. Beuster 
Lynwood A. Beverly 
Gene L. Bieber 
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Clarence R. Bilbo 
William J. Bilderback 
John J. Billington 
John D. Billodeau 
William M. Bird 
Robert P. Bishop 
Edward H. Bissen 
Lind B. Blackwell 
Lewis Blackwell 
William R. Blades 
Ralph T. Blalock 
Charles W. Bland 
William E. Blizzard 
Thomas R. Block 
William B. Boardman 
Jerome F. Bogart 
James B. Boles 
Norman D. Boltz 
George W. Bonsack 
Harold L. Boone 
Carl E. Borman 
Carl A. Bowlby 
Albert E. Bowser 
Allen D. Boyes 
Joe L. Bradshaw 
William F. Bradshaw 
Gerald R. Brayton 
Lloyd E. Breedlove 
Robert A. Brett 
Clifford N. Brinkerhoff 
Junior E. Britton 
Judson M. Brodie, Jr. 
Jack E. Bromley 
Thomas E. Brooker 
Warren W. Broome 
Kenneth H. 
Broomhead 
Burl E. Broomhead 
Albert L. Brown, Jr. 
Boyd “A” Brown 
Charles O. Brown 
Joe W Brown 
Robert A. Brown 
Roland H. Brown 
Arthur P. Brugman 
Anthony Bruno 
Raymond C. 
Brykezynski 
William O. Buckalew, 
Jr. 
Benton E. Buell 
Joe F. Buice 
John D. Bunnell, Jr. 
Bernard E. Burgett 
Herbert P. Burkhart 
Russell L. Burkhart 
Rodman C.T.Burpeau 
Hugh A. Burwell 
Frank Byars 
Charles E. Cadenhead 
Andrew Calabro 
Stanton W. Cameron 
James G. Cannon, Jr. 
Noah R. Carder 
John D. Carey 
Wallace D. Carey 
Victor C. Carlson 
Frederick W. Carnes 
Thomas R. Carroll 
Burnett W. Carter 
Hughie S. Carter 
Woodrow P. Cary 
Henry F. Casey, Jr. 
William T. Castleberry 
Frank T. Chambers 
Jack W. Chase 
James L. Chase 
Kenneth L. Chesmore 
Stanley W. Chwalek 
Charles T. B. Clark 
Eugene Clark 
Ira S. Clark 
Victor L, Clark 
Henry L. Claude 
Walter H. Clayton 
Charles A. Clemmons, 
Jr. 


August 23 


James P. Coffman 
John A. Cole, Jr. 
Richard S. Collins 
Howard S. Combs 
Lilburn K. Combs 
Howard W. Commons 
Ralph H. Conaway 
Gordon P. Conine 
Harold R. Conklin 
Joseph B. Conner 
Donald D. Conquest 
Merill M. Cooper 
Stuart H. Cooper 
Harold P. Cordova 
Julian P. Corvin 
Maureen A. Coughlan 
Bill F. Cowan 
Benjamin F. Cowell 
William H. Crabtree 
Max L. Cramer 
James F. Cranford 
Arthur G. Crawford 
James C. Creek 
Stephen J. P. 
Croughan 
John O. Cullipher 
Francis L. Cummings 
Thomas F. Cunniff 
Maxie R. Cunningham 
Cecil J. Cuthbert 
Walter A. Dagdigian 
Joseph F. Dalpay 
Charles W. Darr 
Joseph G, Dauber 
Wiliam R. Davidson 
Jack A. Davis 
Leroy Davis 
Richard M. Davis 
Richard P. Davis 
Samuel L. Dean 
James R. Demo 
Robert B. Depeyster 
Harry J. Depp 
Cleo J. Devine 
Robert L. Devries 
Loyd E. Dickinson 
Max E. Diegelman 
Ralph L. Dillin 
Malcolm C. Dion 
Milton S. Doane 
John Dobranski 
Robert M. Donaldson 
Raymond M. Dorcy 
Carlton D. Dowdy, Jr. 
Allan W. Driscoll 
Charles F. Driscoll 
Charles F. Drucker, Jr. 
Glen N. Drummond, 
Jr. 
Robert A. Dube 
Edward W. Dumann 
John B. Duran 
Otho E. Dyer 
Middleton Eason 
James H. Eastman 
Bernard E. Eaton 
Donald C. Eaton 
Harry M. Edwards 
Herman B. Edwards 
David J. Egan 
Walter E. Eggers 
Robert E. Eiffert 
William F. Elrod 
Vernon D. Emmerson 
Carl E. Erickson 
Theodore A. Erickson 
Roy L. Erlandson 
Robert F. Erni 
Albert F. Evans 
Samuel Fadale 
James F, Fagan 
George B. Faircloth, Jr. 
Harry R. Fallers, Jr. 
Bernard M. Fallon 
Paul J. Faust 
Edward J. Feaser 
John Fedora 


Raymond F. Cleveland Carl L, Feit 


William J. Coats 
William A. Coffey 


Richard T. Fellis 
Frank M. Fellrath, Jr. 


1960 


Thomas W. Felts 
Roy F. Fenstermaker 
Charles C. Finch 
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Charles P. Helms 
Willis E. Hempfer 
Richard J. Henderson 


Harold E. Finsterwald Ronald E. Henderson 


Joseph L. Fitzgibbon 
Walter B. Flanagan 
James D. Flanigam 
Ernest Flores 
James W. Flow 
Emery D. Fogg 
Wesley A. Follis 
Egbert A. Ford 
Charles E. Foreman 
Norman C. Frates 
Melvin C. Freeman 
Charles W. A. Furlow 
George W. Furqueron 
Elbert R. Fussell 
Joseph P. Gabler 
Robert B. Gage 
Hugh P. Gallagher 
Gordon “C” Gamble 
Thomas H. Gardner 
Edward R. Garms 
“J” “p” Garner 
Theodore H. Gemmill 
Leon George 
Charles J. Gerard 
Sidney L. Getz 
Jack D. Gibbs 
Robert M. Gibbs 
Harold R. Gilliatt 
William W. Glass 
Edward W. Gleason 
Joseph M. Godfrey 
Norman E. Goldsmith 
Milford I. Gordon 
Richard G. Gossman 
Charles E. Goucher 
Paul E. Gould 
David P. Graham, Jr. 
Earl W. Graves 
Harry L. Gray 
James E. Gray 
Baxter D. Green, Jr. 
William G. Greenfield 
Maurice C. Greer 
Richard P. Grimes, Jr. 
Albert A. Groah 
John H. Gross 
Dale Grudt 
Willis A. Gunnels 
George W. Gustafson 
Alfred Haberman, Jr. 
James E. Hagen 
Paul E. Hager 
John C. Hahn 
Norman R. Halderman 
Willie E. Haley 
George P. Hamblen 
Jack Hamer 
Lowell G. Hammond, 
Jr. 
William A. Hammond 
William C. Haney 
Philip V. Hansen 
Francis G. Hanson 
Robert C. Harding 
Normal N. Hardway 
Melvin H. Harper 
Raymond H. Harper 
Robert C. Harreschou 
George C. Harris 
Jack L. Harris 
Don C. Harrison, Jr. 
Lawrence F. Harrison 
Walter D. Hartley 
George A. Hartman 
Leo Q. Harvey 
Karl W. Haubert, Jr. 
Robert F. Hauser 
William F. Havens 
Nickey R. Hawrylciw 
Alan G. Hayes 
John F. Hayes 
Clifford C. Hayter 
James E. Heafner 
Gordon R. Healy 
Donald F. Heckbert 
Devoe E. Hedrick 


William Hensler 
Gerald E. Hermsen 
Benjamin C. Hibbs 
Francis E. Hill 
Alexander H. Hilliard 
George T. Hilt 
James P. Hinckle 
Donald R. Hitchcock 
Hubert E. Hoadley 
Jack J. Hofmann 
Andrew S. Holland 
Richard P. Holland 
William C. Hollings- 
worth 
James D. Hollis 
Allen R. Hooten 
Jack “M” Howard 
Charles J. Hudock 
James A. Hults 
Johnathan J. Hults 
Herbert E. Huntley 
Milton T. Hurst 
William B. Hutchison 
Robert M. Hylton 
Willard D. Inman 
Benjiman F. Inscoe 
Frank X. Isselhardt, 
Jr. 
William M. Ivie, Jr. 
Leon A. Jackson 
Jerry J. Jacob 
William H. Jacobsen 
Albert N. James 
Robert F. James 
Robert C. James 
Lester P. Jensen 
Russell J. Jensen 
Richard H. Jinnette 
Benjamin M. Johnson 
Donald J. Johnson 
Donald R. Johnson 
Edward H. Johnson 
Theodore A. Johnson 
Thomas F, Johnson 
Thomas M. Johnson 
Harvey C. Johnston, 
Jr. 
Joshua T. “S” Johns- 
ton 
Daniel G. Jones 
Donald B. Jones 
Frank L. Jones 
Harry L. Jones, Jr. 
Leonard F. Jones 
Victor H. Jones 
William O. Jones 
Lawrence J. Josefow- 
ski 
Joseph J. Kanicki 
Raymond F. Kasch 
Vincent B. Katnic 
David F. Katusha 
Dwayne E. Kauffman 
Daniel W. Kauffman 
Thomas E. Kava- 
naugh 
Raymond G. Kazebee 
Walter H. Keasler 
Leroy Keaton 
Thomas V. Keener 
Alfred S. Kelley 
Harold A. Kelly 
James W. Kelly 
William W. Kelly 
Alfred O. Kelsay 
Don A. Kelso 
Richard I. Kenley 
Richard Kennedy 
Otis G. Kight 
Walter E. Killian 
Isham E. King 
Robert E. King 
Marcel P. Klimaszew- 
ski 
Paul Klimkewicz 
Virgil M. Klotzner 
Herbert E. Kodger 


Vincent J. Kopek 
John F. Kralemann 
Theodore Kramer 
Richard W. Krollman 
Calen M. Lacombe 
Gene H. Lacy 
Nimocks F. L, Ladner 
Marshall J. LaFleur 
Edward L. LaForce 
Harvey R, Laird 
Oriel Lake 
George E. LaMaze 
Jack Lancaster 
Edward A. Lancaster 
David E. Landers 
Mack S. Lanham 
Richard E. Larson 
Don L. Lash 
Louis M. LaTerza 
Frederick W. Law- 
rence 
Thomas C. Lawrence 
Charles F, Lawson 
Forrest E. Leamons 
Donald D. Learned 
Elmer A. Ledbetter 
Harry G. Lewis 
Warren E. Lindberg 
Gene F. Liter 
Richard F. Litzinger 
Stanley A, Lokey, Jr. 
Frank P. Longo 
Eugene O. Loomis 
John C. Lordan 
John G. Lorimer 
Thomas G. Loughran, 
Jr. 
Owen Lovett, Jr. 
Wendell W. Lovingood 
Harold W. Lowry 
Charles P. Luke 
Relle L. Lyman 
Wilbur L. Mace 
Harry Magle 
Levon M. Majure 
Gale S. Malcomb 
Floyd E. Mancill 
Alfred E. Manson 
Edgar F. Marbourg, 
Jr. 
William E. Marckfeld 
Adrian J, Markus 
George T. Markward 
Charles R. Marlitt 
Robert C. Mars 
Edward G. Marsden 
Melton L. Martin 
Raymond C. Martin, 
Jr. 
George A. Marts 
Thomas C. Mason 
Sidney H. Mathes 
Charles F. Maxwell 
Robert I. Maynes 
Philip C. Mazzara 
Victor McCauley 
“J” “L” McClain 
Robert A. McClure 
Thomas R. McCoy 
Francis J. McDonough 
Charles I. T. Me- 
Dowell 
Wendell E. McElroy 
Quinton L. McElyea 
Francis G. McEnaney 
Harris O. McGehee 
Edward F. McLarney, 
Jr. 
Billy L. McLeod 
John B. McLeod 
Walter R. McMeins 
Leonard D. Mealor 
Eugene F. Meitl 
Dale J. Mellencamp 
William V. Merrick 
Leo F. Midgett 
Edgar C. Miller 
Glenn L. Minteer 
George Mitchell, Jr. 
Tracy R. Mixon 
Sigurd M, Moe 
Jerome A. Monaghan 


Leo L. Monroe 
Verne L. Moore 
Philip A. Morison 
Peter C. Morrissey, Jr. 
Bradford O. Mosher 
George Moss 
Marshus M, Mullen 
Ray H. Mullins 
Bruce T, Mundy 
Arthur R. Murphy 
Chester A. Murphy 
Richard Murray 
Theodore S. Myers 
Richard A. Nelson 
Joseph L. Nestor 
Sanford M. Nichols 
Robert W. Noble 
Bob J, Nolan 
Willis R. Nolan 
Fred W. Nolting 
Evertt L. Nordin 
John T. Norris 
William T. Northrop 
James G. O'Connor 
Charles P. Odle 
Lawrence E. O Don- 
nell 
John B. Oliver 
Albert N. Olsen 
Alfred E. Olson 
Leon D. Olson 
Michael M. Orbovich 
Bernard Orner 
Robert W, D. Overly 
Leslie H. Ovre 
John S. Palmatier 
William V. Parkin 
Eddie R. Parris 
Wiley B. Parrish 
George W. Partlow 
William M. Patterson 
George T, Paul 
Horace E. Paul 
Norman J. Paulsen 
Claude F. Peak 
Lester F. Peich 
Joseph W. Pieronnet, 
Jr. 
Martin U. Pellerin 
Frank J. Pennington, 
Jr. 
Joseph V. Peragine 
Richard J. Petersen 
Joseph Petro 
Herbert H. Petzold 
Bobby R. Pharis 
John C. Phillips 
Richard W. Phillips 
Joseph M. Podbielski 
Henry J. Poltack 
Richard W. Poole 
Irwin W. Popp 
Stanley Porter 
Llew M. Powers 
Orville G. Powers 
Frederick F. Poyner 
Herbert G. Prater 
Leonard H. Preston 
Byron H. Price 
Earl C. Price 
Lyman N. Price 
Gaylord L. Proper 
Rollace A. Pugh 
Raymond “G” Pugsley 
Paul J. Punzo 
John J. Pursel 
Charles L. Quantrell 
James W. Quick 
William T. Ramsey 
James F. Rankin 
Charles D. Ransdell 
James A. Rasbeary 
Walter A. Rau 
Billy J. Rawlins 
Warren E. Reading 
John R. Reames 
Jack L, Reckler 
Thomas C. Reece, Jr. 
George Reich, Jr, 
Alton E. Reid 
Neal S. Reid 


Adam W. Reis 

John V. Reische 

Lendo G. Renegar 

Thomas C. Reppert 

Wayman B. Rettig 

Maurice “C” Rexroad, 
Jr. 

Frederick W. Reynolds, 


Jr. 
Joseph T. Rhatigan, 

Jr. 
Robert E. Rhodes 
Willard L. Riner 
Duane T. Riplog 
Raymond A. Rippa 
Harley M. Rittgers 
Jack A. Roberts 
Homer E. Robinett 
Dale W. Robinson 
Richard L. Robinson 
William O. Robinson 
Leo L, Rodrigues 
Frederick J. Roehs 
William F. Rolland 
James M. Rose 
Jack P. Rosebrook 
Rolf W. Rotnem 
Frederick R. Rupert 
Maurice E. Sadler 
Ernest E. Sanchez 
Ormond H. Sandell 
Rex C. Scheinfeldt 
William J. Schimpf 
Robert L. Schlenker 
Henry Schmidt 
Robert C. Schrei 
Howard H. Schremser 
Robert F. Schroeder 
Johnnie W. Scott 
Charles H. Seaton 
Marvin L. Segler 
Leroy P. Selberg 
Leslie R. Servies 
William M. Sessions 
Paul Shafner 
Harold A. Shannon 
John J. Sharp 
John C. Shedd 
Quintin M. Sheipe 
George E. Shelton 
John R. Sheppard 
Gig M. Shoemaker 
Welland T. Shoop 
Charles M. Shorrock 
Leonard B. Sidle, Jr. 
Daniel H. Sigman 
Charles L. Simpson 
Joseph E. Singleton 
Chester J. Skjod 
Frederick A. Slemp 
Frank W. Smallwood, 

Jr. 
Roger C. Smallwood 
William E. Smiley 
Douglas B. Smith 
George R. Smith 
James R. Smith 
Raymond J. Smith 
Vernon G. Smith 
William E. Smith 
Carl L. Snyder 
Gerard A. Sobieck 
Carlos R. Soler 
Moo T. Soohoo 
William C. Soule 
Delous R. Sparkman 
Robert C. Sparks 
George L. Sporhase 
William J. Sprich 
Philip R. Stagg 
Wesley B. Stanfill 
Herbert E. Stangl 
Edward A. Stanley 
George B. Steere 
Frank Stephens, Jr. 
Laurence M. Stevens 
John L. Steward 
James E. Stewart 
Carmen N. Stigliano 
Oharles E. Stith 
Jack W. Storey 
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John E. Stroberg 
Raymond E. Strong, qr. 
Roscoe S. Strother 
James L, Strube 
George H. Sturla 
Thomas A. Suglia 
Hamilton R. Sullivan 
Robert J. Surber 
Cecil R. Surface 
Aubrey E. Swan 
Albert F. Swenson, Jr. 
Thomas L. Swift 
Edward D. Swirka 
Cecil “J” Talbot 
Arnold Tallant 
Bruce A. Taylor, Jr. 
Carl E. Taylor 
David E. Taylor 
Robert M. Taylor 
Mathais N. Ternes 
George E. Tessier, Jr. 
Charles E. Tether 
Louis “M” Tew 
Theodore Theodorides 
Douglass G. Thompson 
George L. Thompson 
James M. Thompson 
James C. Thompson 
Leslie F. Thorpe 
Henry B. Thorsen 
Charles E. Tiller 
James B. Tillis 
Walter Timchak 
Joel W. Timmons 
Cecil W. Toole 
Robert E. Townsend 
Richard D. Travis 
Merle E. Tree 
Beldon H. Trigg 
Richard G. Trussell 
Donald L. Tupper 
Frank M. Turner 
William H, Turner 
Clyde R. Tyre 
William J. Uber 
Wallace J. Ullman 
Charles W. Valentine 
Jacque E. Vancleef 
Russell F. Vancuran 
George F. Vaughan 
Byron C. Vautier 
George J. Voelp 
Henry E. Vongenk, Jr. 
James I. Wagoner, Jr. 
Vernon L. Waldeck 
“A” “p” Wall 
Jack C, Walters 
Joseph H. Walters 
Milton L. Walters, Jr. 
Lloyd L. Ward 
Donald A. Warner 
John Warren 
Willard F. Wasson 
George C. Watson 
Donald M. Waymire 
Emil J. Welk, Jr. 
Perry L. Wells 
Harvey J. Westfall 
Norman E. Wheeler 
Claire B. White 
Herbert D. White 
James M. Whiteside 
John H. Wieting 
Mack R. Wilcox 
Aaren H. R. Wilder- 
muth 
John M. Wilkerson 
Robert P. Wilkinson 
Charles J. Wilkinson 
George E. Williams 
Lowell K. Wiliams 
Robert D. Williams 
Thomas O. Williams, 
Jr. 
Joseph M. Wilson 
Theodore J. Wilson 
Wiliam H. Wilson 
Patrick J. Windward 
Ernest F. Wohleb 
John M. Wolfe 
Clifford H. Wood 
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William H. Woodhouse Fulton R. Wynn 


Kenneth W. Woods 
Bernard D. Woody 
Paul L. Woollard 
Harry R. Worrell 
Albert M. Worrells 
Robert M. Worster 
Benjamin W. Wright 
Maurice J. Wurth 
Leon Wurzel 

Hilton A. Wylie 


Von C. Yoder 

Adrian R. Young 
Jackson B. Young 

Leo F. Young 

James C. Zapalac 
Joseph G. Zimmerman 
Joseph J. Ziner 

Angelo D. Zingaro 
Donald J, Zink 


Chief warrant officer, W-3 


Eugene J. Acosta 
Elton R. Adams, Jr. 
Robert “I” Adams 
Lindo E. Agosti 
Walter C. Ahlin, Jr. 
Clyde R. Ainsworth 
Harvey C. Akerson 
Donald F. Albee 
Eugene H. Albert 
Donald L. Alford 
Wesley J. Allard 
Richard M. Allen 
James F, Anderson 
Ralph K. Anderson 
Julian F. Andia 
Edwin C. Anthony 
Leonard L. Auclair 
Harold C. Augustine 
Joseph H. Austin 
Arthur Auvermann, Jr. 
Vernon Avery 
Joseph J. Baglioni 
Eugene V. Baker 
Donald D. Ball 
Raleigh W. Ballou 
George R. Ballweber 
Hugh O. Baney 
William E. Bannon 
Herman W. Barber 
Robert A. er 
Alfred L. Barnard, Jr. 
Charles A. Barnes 
Norman B. Barnett 
Everett K. Barnsdale 
Norman R. Barrett 
Russell Bates 
William E. Bates 
Robert N. Bauer 
Carl R. Beach 
Austin W. Beales 
Francis J. Beck 
Morton H. Beckley 
Grenval A. Bee 
Francis L. Beeby 
Robert S. Beggs 
Eugene F. Begley 
Arthur R. Bell 
Victor C. Bell 
Gerald Bellville 
Arthur T, Bennett 
Howard E. Bergman 
Duane B. Bierce 
Thomas W. Birch 


George R. 
Roderick E. Bookout 
Raymond E. Boone 
Donald J. Bovill 
William F. Boyd 
James D. Bradfield 
Carl L. Brehm 
Lloyd C. Briggs 
Reid L. Bronson 
Frans O. Brooks 
Harold F. Brothers 
Willie J. Broughton 
Glen R. Brown 
Quentin L. Brown 
Stanley C. Brown 
Theodore H. Brown 
Herbert W. Buch 
Paul R. Buck 
Thomas L. Bucking- 
ham, Jr. 


William M. Bullock 
Charles Bulzone 
Paul O. Burch 
Mary L. Burke 
Irvin L. Burnham 
James D. Bussey 
Otis H. Cagle 
Robert R. Calderon 
William W. Calhoun 
Rosario A. Caltabiano 
Walton B. Campbell 
Daniel A, Carrara 
Meral J. Cathcart 
Floyd M. Caverly 
Frederick P. Cerwonka 
Roland J. Chamber- 
lain 
John H. Chapman 
Bjorn Christensen 
Jerome W. Christensen 
Ray L. Christner 
Raymond G. Cieloha 
Duane M. Clark 
Ralph J. Clement 
William F. G. 
Clements 
Leslie E. Clow 
Thomas L. Clyatt 
Walter N. Coan, Jr. 
James E. Coates 
William R. Cole 
Arthur “J” Coleman 
Harley A. Colgrove 
James T. Collins 
Robert F. Comstock 
Robert H. Conrardy 
Frank E. Corn 
William Cornett 
John W. Coxon 
Newton U. Crawford 
David F. Crowell 
Robert W. Crump 
Omer T. Culwell 
Lester “K” Cunning- 
ham 
Norman B. Cyr 
Frederick J. Daigle 
Robert F. Daniels 
Francis C. Danneels 
Manuel J. Darouze 
Lois Davidson 
Claude R. Davis 
Ralph B. Davis 
William H. Davis 
Richard F. Davison 
John A. Debell 
John R. Deboer 
Thomas P. Dulaney 
Edwin K. Delave, Jr. 
Dale M. Denning 
Paul W. Dennis 
James W. Dennison 
Paul J. Derocher 
Wade A. Devine 
Marinus DeWitte, Jr. 
Emil R. Diamond 
Quirino G. Dicroce 
Salvatore L. Didonato 
William B. Dillon 
Alexander Dirlenzo 
William I. Ditch 
Daniel L. Dobron 
William E. Donnelly 
Wilbur S. Dool, Jr. 
William C. Doty 
Daniel C. Douglas 
Andrew Dranchak 
Offie L. Drennan 
Charles N. Dyer 


Leo J. Earner 
Richard M. Edwards 
Walter G. Edwards 
William L. Edwards 
John S. Eiden 
Fred H. Eldred 
Oscar W. Ellis 
Emanuel J. Endrizzi 
George J. Englehardt 
Richard T. Erickson 
Helge W. Erlandson, 
Jr. 
William A. Evans 
Elmer F. Falkenbach 
William F, Fant 
George R. Fender 
Harry Ferro 
Herman W. Filbry 
Phillip V. Fish 
William D. Flegal 
Ernest Fontana 
Normand E. Forcier 
Charles L. Forman, Jr. 
William O. Fortin 
Leonard Foust 
Cloris D. Fraim, Jr. 
Elmer H. Frantz, Jr. 
Richard J. Frazer 
Warren O, Freiwald 
Daniel A. Frieson, Jr. 
Ralph D. Puller 
John J. Furey 
Edward L. Gacek 
Wilfred C. Gagne 
Malcolm C. Gailing 
Herman Gallion 
Howard J. Gamber 
James J. Gaston, Jr. 
Sam Gerstl 
James M. Geyton 
George W. Gilbert 
Ralph W. Gilbrook 
Marvin N. Gilliam 
Edward B. Glass 
Robert C. Glisson 


William S. Graham, Jr. 
Norman B. Grant 
Paul H. Grant 
Raymond J. Greene 
Roy W. Greenlees 
William E. Gregory 
Harold H. Gressman 
John J. Gripp 
Warren H. Griswold 
Chester A. Guerry 
Ersel E. Gunderman 
Clyde L, Haines 
Jesse M. Haines 
Jack R. Hale 
Raymond N. Hale 
John W. Hall 
Vincent L. Hall 
Joseph M, Hamill 
William F. Hamlin 
Merle H. Hancock 
George H. Hansell, Jr, 
Ernest P. Hardin 
Manual D. Hardman 
Stephen Harobin 
Thomas E. Harper, Jr. 
William O. Harper 
Harold N. Harris 
Leland L. Harris 
Albert R. Hartgrove 
Albert F. Harvey 
James C. Hawley 
Wilbur Hayes 

John R. Heckler 
Harry M. Helgesen, Jr. 
Allen E. Helma 
Harold L. Helms 
Earl Hendry 

Alfred M. Henking 
Keith B. Hill 

Grover C. Hinds, Jr. 
Charles W. Hinson 


Lawrence E. Hinton 
Harold L. Hoagland 
George A. Hoffman 
John R. Holmes 
James C. Holtzclaw, Jr. 
John D. Hopson 
Virgil Horner 

Rex W. Hovey 

Charles W. Howell 
Ervan C. Hubka 
James W. Hudler, Jr. 
Franklin M. Hudson 
Fred P. Huffman 
William C. Huffstutler 
Jack W. Hughes 
Raymond M. Huppee 
Miles E. Hurley 
William J. Huttig 
Drennen G. Ikard 
Vincent J. Ingleright 
George M. Iwen 
William C. Jackson 
James R. James 
William E. James 
Harold R. Jameson 
Eugene F. Jamison 
Howard T. Janes 
Homer A. Jeffers 
Robert L. Jenkins 
Donald W. Jewell 
David A, Johnson 
Harold L. Johnson 
Rhea A, Johnson 
Wilbur C. Johnson 
Earl “M” Johnston 
Barney T. Jones 
John A. Jones, Jr. 
William C. Jordan 
Peter R. Jorgensen 
William W. Jose 
Joseph Karlin 
Charles H. Kazar 
Thomas C. Keane 
John G. Kearney 
John L. Keating 
John E. Kehoe 
Joseph H. Kelley 
Harold D. Kellogg 
Harry T. Kelly 
Douglas R. Kemp, 
Lisle A. Kennedy 
Max A. Kenyon 
Paul D. Keough 
Michael Kerekesh 
Wayne F. Kesterson 
Clinton R. King 
Carroll E. Kinkel 
Winstead B. Kirschner 
Laverne L. Klaas 
Hans A, Koenig 
William W. Kolling 
Joseph V. Kossler 
Michael Kovacs 

Alex Kraly 

Leonard J. Kreahling 
Raymond Kuhlow 
Earl A. Kuhn 
Mitchell C. Kunkel 
Louis P. Lacey 

John H. Lagoyda 
Eugene E. Lambson 
Charles J. Langello 
William D. Lankford 
Wesley E. Lapham 
Duane C. Larson 
Willard L. Lauer 
Walter D. Laughlin 
Harold K, Lawrence 
Ted J. Lawrence 
Thomas H. Lawrence 
Donald R. Lawson 
William H. Lawton 
Warren F. Leard 
James V. Leatherman 
John I. Lee 

Oliver E. Lee 

Samuel M. Lee, Jr. 
Francis J. Lemieux 
James O. Lence 
Robert L. Leonard 
Michael A. Leone 


Jr. 


Harold P. Lesh 
Paul B. Lester 
Theodore B. Levieux 
Edward L, Lewelling 
Edgar E. Lewis 
William A. Lewis 
Norman D. Lichtman 
Charles K. Lindahl 
John E. Linder 
Willis W. Lindstrom 
Richard F, Lipp 
Jack P. Loer 
Harold K. Lodgsdon 
Robert G. Long 
William E. Long 
Lee Lorenz 
Dewey J. Loselle, Jr. 
Arthur L. Lowther 
Homer C, Lucas 
Carmen Maccioli 
Jack E. Macklin 
John W. Magill 
Frank Manis 
Robert E. Mannetta 
Bernell C. Mansfield 
Prank Marit, Jr. 
Truman O. Marlow 
Joseph S. Marsh 
William C. Marshall 
Andrew J. Martignoni 
Robert C. Martin 
Walter Martindale, Jr. 
George M. Massey 
Joseph C. Mastantuno 
Ivan R. Mathers 
Floyd L. Matthews 
James A. Matthews, 
Jr. 
Fred H. Matthiesen, 
Jr. 
Robert W. Maynard 
Emmett S. Mayne 
Joseph A. Mazgay 
Herman W. McCabe 
John C. McCaddin 
James D. McCally, Jr. 
Paul G. McCart 
= D. McCleskey, 
r. 
Billy B. McDonald 
Melville E. McElvain 
Lawrence B. Mo- 
Gaughy 
Samuel E. McGinnis 
James F. McGregor 
John T. McGuigan 
Dewitt T. McGuire 
Raymond L. McKee 
Rex U. McKinney 
Junior D. McLeod 
Douglas J. McNair 
Edsel McNeil 
Billie L. McRoy 
William C. McWhirter 
Gordon E. Meek 
Bernard Mejia 
Alfred Mello 
Bill Mendenhall 
Edward W. Merideth 
Robert D. Merrells 
Nicholas Mesagno 
Andrew N. Michael 
Thomas A. Micklos 
Sumner K. Midgett, 
Jr. 
Jack S. Miller 
James Q. Mills 
Henry W. Minehan 
Joseph A. Mineo 
Hammett Mitchel 
Ward E. Mitchell 
Jack E. Mittner 
Frank Modic 
Robert J. Mohan 
Robert F. Molen 
William A. Molnar 
James L. Mooney 
Clessen Moore 
Henry L. Moore 
Robert L. Moore 
Adrien A. Morais 
Ecil O. Morris 
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Glenn “J” Morris 
Ross D. Moss 
Thomas H. Moss, Jr. 
Erwin F. Mueller 
Edward L. Murphy, 
Jr. 
Harrod B. Murphy 
Wallace G. Murphy 
Edmund “B” Naber 
John Naschak, Jr. 
Raymond P. Neese 
Nehemiah W. Newell 
Gordan B. Newton 
Donald E. Noble 
Donald N. Nolan 
Gus Noll, Jr. 
John H. Norris 
Robert B. Nowland 
Charles P. O'Donnell 
Benjamin F. Ogley 
Charles T. Orr 
Gilbert H. Orr 
Warren M. Page 
Orlando L. Palombo 
John Park 
Albert W. Parker 
Thomas U. Parsons 
Ivan Paulson 
Loye H. Payne 
Paris E. Peckinpaugh 
Jerry K. Peek 
Robert M. Peltier 
James F. Perdue 
Allan C. Peringer 
David W. Perkins 
Seth J. Perry 
Robert L. Petersen 
Alton K. Peterson 
John F. Phelan 
Mack H. Phillips 
Melvin F. Pickel 
Joseph A. Pinto 
John Pirozzi 
Coy T. Plaster 
Leslie K. Poledna 
Kenneth Price 
Joseph J. Prochaska 
Allen B. Proctor 


George W. Purinton 
Alvin F. Putman 
Craig J. Queel 
Elmer Quertermous 
John M. Quesenberry 
Joseph L. Quigley 
Herbert M. Quinn 
Thomas J, Rachford, 
Jr. 
Charles C. Ramet 
Joseph V. Ramsey 
Joseph D. Ramsey 
Anthony P. Rangus 
Richard P. Rauenzahn 
Virgil L. Reed 
Morris A. Reeves 
Joseph R. Renard 
Charles H. Reustle 
Donald M. Rhoades 
Louis H. Richard 
Lyle J. Richard 
Wallace B. Richards 
Carl W. Richardson 
Wendell Riddle 
Jay W. Rider 
Charles R. Ries 
Delbert A. Rigg 
Robert R. Riley, Jr. 
William E. Riley 
Forrest B“ Rinehart 
Joe Ringhoffer 
Elmer G. Ripple 
Stanley D. Robards 
Earl B. Robbins 
Tommie R. Robbins 
Leo B. Roberts 
Eugene Robinson 
Lee R. Robinson 
Steve H. Robinson 
John P. Roby 
Robert P. Roth 
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Walstein M. Rouse 
George F, Rowan 
Raymond A. Rundle 
Albert O. Rustad 
Ralph R. Ryan 
Michael J. Sabota 
‘Thomas D. Sailers 
Jerome D. Samelson 
John J. Sanfelippo 
Gernie G. Saunders 
Philip J. Sawin 
Robert L. Schlichen- 
maier 
John “A” Schmidt 
Moulton L. Schreiber 
Russell L. Schuler 
Charles A. Schultz 
Nelson Schweers 
Delman J. Schwich- 
tenberg 
Charles E. Schwinn 
Philip A. Sciotto 
Robert M. Scott 
Alben J. Sellers 
Ollen “C” Sheets 
Warren L. Shelton 
ae “jy” Sherman 
Ernest A. Sidney 
Robert B. Sikes 
Alex M. Sills 
Frank M. Simko 
Charles J, Simpson 
Elliott B. Simpson 
John Simzisko 
Frank W. Singer 
Albert B. Singleton 
Andrew Sjogren 
Grover C. Smelley 
Earl E. Smith 
Ernest H. Smith 
Floyd G. Smith 
Francis H. Smith 
George D. Smith 
Hugh W. Smith 
John P. Smith 
Leland R. Smith 
Luther W. Smith 
Paul R. Smith 
Royden O. Snuffin 
Julius A. Sofranik 
Alfred Sokolowski 
Franklin M. Solina 
Russell L. Souders 
George A. Soulard 
Claude A. Sowada 
Martin L. Sowle 
Robert R. Spangler 
Charles K. Sparrow 
Charles J. Speckert 
Stephen C. St. Amos 
William C. Stone 
Earl Strain 
Merle E. Strunk 
Edward L. Stuckarth 
Cecil L. R. Suggs 
John L. Sullivan 
Sulo W. Suomi 
John H. Swanson, Jr. 
George H. Sweeney 
Arthur H. Sweet 
Wallace F. Sweetland 
Wallace A. Swenson 
Adalbert F. Swirk 
George E. Tait. 
Alfred J. Tarantino 
Isaac B. Taylor 
John O. Taylor, Jr. 
John Telepchak, Jr. 
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Warren “D” Thomas 
Lewis C. Thompson 
Robert L. Thompson 
David J. Thornton 
Robert L. Thrasher, 
Jr. 
Robert D. Thume 
Eddie Travis 
Benjamin L. Tripodi 
Edgar C. Trotter 
Edward D. Tungate 
Arthur D. Turney 
Winfield H. Twombly, 
Jr. 
George C. Tyler 
Willie E. Tyrone 
Fred C. Ulmer, Jr. 
Charles M. Unfried 
Milton D. Unger 
Robert C. Upchurch, 
Jr. 
Joe M. Vaughn 
George E. Vogel 
Murl J. Waldron 
Sylvester P. Walker 
Lee A. Wall 
Marvin L. Wallace 
William H. Wallace 
William T. Waller, Jr. 
John L. Wandell 
Leonard A. Ward 
Herbert B. Warrick 
Claude H. Waters 
Clarence W. Weimar 
Clyde F. Weisdorfer 
Claude W. Welch 
Aaron L. Wells 
James R. Westover 
Richard E. Wharton 
Eugene D. Wheeler 
Coleman L. White 
Lyle F. Whitson 
Chester D. Wiggs 
Donald Wikoren 
Rolland M. Wilber 
Julian P. Wilder 
Edward E. Wilgus 
Gail E. Wilkes 
George E. Willi 
Henry P. Williams, Jr. 
Kenneth Williams 
Boyd W. Wilson 
Emory H. Wilson 
Joseph H. Wilson, Jr. 
Reid B. Wimer, Jr. 
Raymond R. Winters 
James A. Wise 
Walter C. Wittkopp 
Phillip P. Wolfe 
Gordon W. Wolten 
Emmett B. Womack, 
Jr. 
Harvey E. Woodard 
Robert L. Woods 
Ralph A. Wright 
Ross W. Wright 
Melvin E. Wyland 
Joel E. Wyman 
William Yanish 
Bernard F. York 
Norman “P” Young 
Victor Young 
Chester J. Youtkus 
Peter G. Zachko 
Don W. Zarr 
Milton W. Zeitzmann 
Richard E. Ziegler 


Chief warrant officer, W-4 


Forest G. Adams 
Ralph L. Adkins 
Silas R. Alexander 
Roy J. Allard 
Walter F. Ashe 
Helmut P. Auerbach 
Millard T. Baker 
Paul “B” Baker 
Francis Banevicz 
Raymond E. Bard 
Howard G. Bartow 


Stanislaw Baskevic 
George E. Bateman 
James R. Bates 
Carl L. Bauer 
Willitt J. Beck 
Melbert V. Belcoe 
George A. Bennett 
Gordon Bennett 
Frederick F. Bennis 
Charles B. Bernard III 
Frederick J. Blahnik 


Arthur A. Boehme 
John Borgens 
Cornelius S. Bracken 
Marion Breeding 
Ralph T. Briggs 
Gail W. Brooks 
Eli “J” Brown 
Knox “A” Buchanan 
Woodrow W. Bush 
Raymond R. Byrd 
Joseph P. Campbell 
William M. Canavan 
Jesse D. Cannon 
Rufus R. Cannon 
John J. Cantor 
Jack E. L. Carleton 
Edward H. Carpenter 
Thomas G. Carroll 
George R. Carruth 
Ramon P, Castelli 
Bennett D. Cecil, Jr. 
Herbert P. Chambliss 
Eugene T. Chandler 
Carlton C. Chesnut 
Harry D. Christensen 
Arnold M. 
Christiansen 
Samuel C. Chuckta 
Michael Ciardullo 
Frederick E. Clarke 
Jack D. Clarke 
Gene L. Cleven 
William T. Clooney 
George W. Clotfelter 
Wesley O. Collette 
Floyd O. Conn 
Andrew B. Cooper 
Damaso Corpuz 
Raymond S. Cosby 
Wilbur D. Coultas 
John R. Covington 
Samuel Cox, Jr. 
Raymond K. Crabtree 
Kenneth L. Crouch 
James E. Cruce 
Harold M. Daniels 
Louis R. Daughety 
Murray K. David 
John R. Davis, Jr. 
Joseph “G” Deiter 
Joseph B. Dickey 


George J. Dunnigan 
Victor L. Ebersole 
Harvey B. Eggeling 
Wayne I. Egger 
Terrence H. Emerson 


Marvin J. Ferguson 
Donald W. Floyd 
Orlon C“ Foster 
Keith E. Prye 
Edward A. Fultz 
Leslie L. Funston 
Jack M. Gandee 
John M. Gittinger 
Victor O. Giuliani 
Theodore W. Glotz- 
bach 
Ralph T. Goerner, Jr. 
Augustus K. Goffe, Jr. 
Adolph Good 
Charles H. Greene 
Clyde H. Greene 
Calvin L. Griffith 
Michael Grochala 
Phillip S. Gronvold 
George A. Guess, Jr. 
Jimmie C. Hall 
William E. Hans 
Merwin G. Hansen 
Robert F. Hanseroth 
Harley C. Hanson 
Iver O“ Hanson 


Robert S. Harris 
Carl B. Hatchell, Jr. 


Homer L. Haughey 
Jack E. Hayes 
Philip C. Haynes 
Charles V. Hebert 
Benjamin O. Hemus, 
Jr. 
Kenneth O. Hester 
Albert L. Hewitt 
Henry V. Hickey 
Jeptha B. Hicks 
William “H” Hofman 
Arthur Hofmann 
Floyd O. Holder 
Ambrose H. Holdgrafer 
Herbert M. Holmes 
Ralph W. Holte 
Kenneth E. Houghton 
Robert E. Howe 
Percy W. Hudson, Jr. 
Clifford D. Hunter 
George J. Hunter, Jr. 
William M. Hutchins 
John F. Jacks 
Howard J. Jackson 
Keith E. James 
Verle L. Jameson 
Robert E. Johnsen 
George W. Johnson 
William J. Johnston 
Richard J. Kapsch 
Edward G. Kasprzak 
Frederick B. Kauper 
Raymond D. Kester 
Rudolph Klecky 
John B. Knightly 
Nandor Kozma, Jr. 
Frank J. Kurtz 
Guy M. Larmore 
Benedict J. Laurent 
Max L. Leech 
John R. Lepard 
Wendell D. Levan 
Richard W. Lewis 
John C. Locker 
Joseph P. Malito 
Andrew T. Malleck 
Hal L. Malone 
Harold L. Mason 
William L. Mauldin 
Frank L. Maxwell 
Arthur E. Mayle 
Garland M. McCarty 
Raymond P. McDaniel 
Noah C. McDowell 
Charles H. McGee 
James P. McGinley, Jr. 
Robert W. McKamey 
Mark E. McKim 
Claud K. McKnight 
Irwin R. McLain 
Harold E. McLaughlin 
Claude W. Miller 
Frank B. Miller 
Lawrence M. Miller 
Rudolph T. Miller 
Joseph E. Moriarty 
George E. Mulcare 
Blair D. Mulkins 
Lloyd K. Mumford 
Henry P. Niepsey 
Robert P. O'Leary 
Milo J, Olhausen 
Clarence W. Ostlund 
Robert A. N. Pappano 
Roy E. Parker 
Vernon “V” Parker 
Lee Pasvogel 
Frank J. Paulino 
Harold M. Pfeifer 
John H. Pinning 
Frederick F. Pressel 
James L. Quick 
Walter E. Reece 
John W. Reed 
Max B. Reed 
Robert H. Reed 
Donald J. Reinke 
Leroy C. Richey 
Jack W. Roberts 
Leonard C. Roberts 
Woodrow B. Roberts 
Leon N. Robertson 


Herschel E. Robinson 
Henry A. Rodes 
Merril Q. Roper 
Salvator P. Rossitto 
Louis Russo 

William H. Sadler 
Joao C, Santos 
Clarence H. Schaefers 
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Eldridge G. Tinnell 

John J. Tracy 

Roy E. Tresback 

Wesley J. Truelove 

Mike W. Turnipseed 

Litton E. Tye 

Joseph P. Vanlanding- 
ham 


Elmer O. Schoenfelder Johnnie H. Vinson 


Rudolf J. Schuller 


Stanley W. Senkus, Jr. 


Lewis C. Severance 
Charles W. Shelly 
Edmund Simanowicz 
Rodney "W" Skaggs 
Kenneth J. Slamon 
Ralph G. Sluder 
Daniel W. Smith 
Martin H. Smith 
Paul J. Smith 
Roscoe W. Snider 
David W. Snyder 
“J” “B” Sorrelis 
Robert W. Spears 
William G. Spence 
Clarence D. Spencer 
Kenneth R. Stabler 
Eugene L. Stevens 
Harold L. Still 
Francis E, Sullivan 
George P. Teche 
Willis M. Tefft 
Henry O. Thomas 
Albert S. Thorne 
Glenice B. Tindall 


Miczyslaw J. Wajda 
Jesse D. Walker 
Howard A, Wallace 
Robert H. Ward 
Lindsay R. Waters 
Thomas C. Welsh 
Tex L. Western 
Reid Wilson 
Victor F. Winn 
Joseph J. Wolf 
Kenneth R. Wolf 
Hugo C. Wondergem, 
Jr. 
Jesse L. Woodruff 
Norman G. Woods 
Robert H. Wootton 
Wesley O. Wormwood 
Foster Worthington 
Henry C. Yates 
Stephen P. Yorden 
Elmer C. Young 
Leroy Young 
Joseph J, Zajac 
Steven T. Zakrzewski 
John F. Zatorski 


The following-named officers for tempo- 


rary appointment to 


the rank of first lieu- 


tenant in the Marine Corps, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


Robert D. Abney 
Richard D. Acott 
Charles R. Alexander 
Rodney H. Alley, Jr. 
Lewie E. Amick, Jr. 
Joseph S. Andre 
Gene E. Bailey 
William S. Baldwin 
William C. Barnsley 
Kent V. Berchiolli 
Richard A. Bishop 
Robert B. Booher 
Terrence M. Bottesch 
Richard L. Carlton 
Ross C. Chaimson 
William E. Chase 
Charles W. Davis 
Marino T. Dominquez 
John P. J. Embry 
Danny A. Endresen 
Lloyd E. Gailey 
Charles G. Gerard 
Richard E. Gleason 
Wendell O. Grubbs 
James T. Hagan III 
Richard L. Hoffman 
Anthony C. Huebner 
Joseph L. James 


Paul G. Judkins 
Robert L. Kester 
Floyd C. Lewis 
Robert D. Lewis 
Harrison A. Makeever 
Michael R. 
McDonough 
William A. McGaw 
Melvin J. McIntyre 
Paul F. McNally 
Ronald E. Merrihew 
Donald E. P, Miller 
Royal N. Moore, Jr. 
Daniel F, M. Nielsen, 
Jr. 
Robert M. Ondrick 
Luther L. Payton, Jr. 
Richard J. Pederson 
Horace Poore 
Donald J. Roman 
Patrick S. Simpson 
John D, Stevens 
Robert E. Stoffey 
Robert L. Thien 
James D. Turner 
Gerald E. Walsh 
Harry R. Warfield III 
Everett E. York 


The following-named officers for perma- 


nent appointment to 


the rank of first lieu- 


tenant in the Marine Corps, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


John E. Aliyetti 
Donald M. Babitz 
Michael J. Barkovich 
Donn C. Beatty 
James R, Campbell 
Howard Chapin 
Robert S. Chereson 
Edward E. Clanton 
Harry Collins II 
Charles K. Conley 
Robert F, Daas, 
Carmine W. De Pietro 
Charles A. Dixon 
Robert R. Doran 
Henry D. Fagerskog 
Gary R. Grant 

Henry O. Grooms 
Garry Harlan 

Jackye W. Hayes 


Ronald E. Heald 
Eugene A. Homer, Jr. 
Gerald L. Johnson 
Lee T. Lasseter 

Don L, Leach, Jr. 
William W. Mackey 
Huey P. L. Miller 
Billy J, Palmer 
David M. Pirnie 
Charles A. Reynolds 
Kent “L” Roberts 
Danny A, Sharr 
Robert N. Simpson 
John M. Solan 
Victor D. Steele 
Eugene L. Wheeler 
Jerry W. Wilson 
Bruce P. Wood 
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IN THE MARINE CORPS 
The following named officers of the 
Marine Corps for temporary appointment to 
the grade of major, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 


Douglas E. Wade 
Adolph G, Sadeski 
Donald N. McKeon 
Martin B. Reilly 
Grover C. Koontz 
Johan S. Geston 
Jack Erwin 
Eugene F. Hertling, Jr. 
John N. Webb 
William K. Rockey 
Heman J. Redfield III 
Arthur W. Anthony, 
Jr. 
Richard E, Campbell 
Marshall J. Treado 
Robert E. Presson 
Robert B, March 
Charles G. Cooper 
Grover J, Rees, Jr. 
Robert A. Lindsley 
Harold C. Colvin 
James R. McEnaney 
David J. Hunter 
Norman B, McCrary 
Henry V. Martin 
Elliott R. Laine, Jr. 
Thomas F. Manley 
Frederick D, Leder 
Alexander M. Stewart 
David I. Carter 
Robert D. Whitesell 
John K, Davis 
William B. Muir 
Lloyd E. Tatem 
Roddey B. Moss 
William V. H. White 
Howard L. Barrett, Jr. 


David Y. Westling 
Edward J. Rutty 
Robert W. Cooney 
Edward J. Driscoll, Jr. 
Philip M. Crosswait 
Ronald I. Severson 
Wilford E. Overgard 
George D. Cumming 
Robert E. Howard, Jr. 
James G. Martz III 
Robert E. Miller 
George H. Shutt, Jr. 
Dean C. Macho 
Clarke A. Rhykerd 
Raymond A. Cameron 
Charles O. Hiett 
Frank R. Smoke 
William G. McCool, 
Jr. 
Richard E. Percival 
Russell W. McNutt 
Ural W. Shadrick 
Arnold E, Bench 
Franklin G. Cowie, Jr. 
Louis A. Bonin 
Leslie L. Darbyshire 
Francis E. Doud 
Edgar K. Jacks 
Charles A. Sewell 
Conrad P, Busch- 
mann 
L. G. Linman 
James A. Trout 
Edward M. Guell 
Paul A. Manning 
Francis H. Thurston 
Eugene R. Brady 


Robert R. Montgomery James F. Meyers, Jr. 


Robert E. Hunter, Jr. 
Hugh T. Kennedy 


Carlton D. Goodiel, Jr. 


Hal W. Vincent 
George E. Beattie 
Clement C. Buckley, 
Jr. 
James W. Abraham 
James A. Todd 
Richard H. Burnett 
Paul X. Kelley 
Ross L. Mulford 
George W. Houck 
Byron T. Chen 
Peter F. C. Armstrong 
John E. Buynak 
Francis C. Cushing, 
Jr. 
William J. Galyon 
Charles K. Whitfield 
William M. Tatum, 
Jr. 
Richard D. Mickelson 
James W. Laseter 
Joseph L. Sadowski 
Robert A. Walker 
William K. Parcell 
Winston F. Fontaine 
Joseph M, Laney, Jr. 
Raymond W. Craig 
Carl R. Lundquist 
Goodell P. Warren 
Darrel E. Bjorklund 


Clement C. Chamber- 
lain, Jr. 
Richard A. Bonney 
Victor A. Ruvo 
Palmer A. Roessle 
Thomas P. Bartle- 
son, Jr. 
Freddie J. Baker 
James M. Bannan 
Dalvin Serrin 
Donald R. Stiver 
Donald L. Rice 
Cecil G. Dunnagan 
Francis L. Delaney 
Preston E. Howell 
Douglas E. Erway 
Paul W. Niesen 
Ralph D. Wallace 
Dwight E. Howard 
Frank D. McCarthy 
Leonard M. Gillespie 
Jack W. Conard 
Daniel M. Wilson 
James R, Omara 
Jimmie W. Duncan 
John H. Strope 
James G., Doss, Jr. 
Edward F. Penico 
Baxter W. Seaton 
David D. Finne, Jr. 
Keith H. Helms 
Charles E. Kiser 


The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for permanent appointment to 
the grade of major, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 


William C, Adams 
Ulysses F. Cunha 
Samuel R. Coffey 
Everett W. Frank 
Claud R. Swisher 
Wesley D. Lamoureux 
Walter W. Fleetwood 
Harry D. Persons 
William C. Bittick, Jr. 


Stephen Sedora 
John H. Menjes 
Waldron E. Thomas 
William E. Gardner 
Francis X. Clegg 
William K. Buskirk 
Charles M. Schmidt 
James W. Wilson 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, AuGust 23, 1960 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Matthew 6: 33: Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God, and His righteousness. 

God of all grace, may there be nothing 
in this day’s work which shall be harm- 
ful to others and dishonorable to our- 
selves but may all that we say and do 
receive Thy benediction and redound to 
Thy glory. 

Inspire us to pray continually and 
fervently for the coming of world peace 
when diplomacy and statesmanship shall 
open up new ways for nations to live 
together in harmony and in love. 

May we apprehend Thy truth, and 
have the courage to pursue the ways of 
justice and brotherhood, giving them the 
place of preeminence in our endeavors to 
find the Christian solution to all the 
problems of our social order. 

Hear us in the Master’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUS- 
TICE, THE JUDICIARY, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1961 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a conference report 
on the bill H.R. 11666, making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State 
and Justice, the Judiciary, and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1961, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H.R. 12677) to 
amend the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, as amended, to provide coverage 
for employees of interstate retail enter- 
prises, to increase the minimum wage 
under the act to $1.15 an hour, and for 
other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and agree to the confer- 
ence asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. JOHANSEN, 
Speaker. 


I object, Mr. 
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FOREIGN MINISTERS MEETING OF 
THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS AT 
SAN JOSE, COSTA RICA—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read, 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The meeting of Foreign Ministers of 
the American Republics at San Jose, 
Costa Rica, has just completed its de- 
liberations on the charges made against 
the Dominican Republic by the Govern- 
ment of Venezuela, as well as on the 
flagrant violation of human rights by the 
Trujillo regime. The Foreign Ministers 
voted unanimously to condemn the 
Dominican acts of aggression and inter- 
vention against Venezuela, culminating 
in the attempt on the life of the Presi- 
dent of that country, and resolved to (1) 
break diplomatic relations with the Do- 
minican Republic, and (2) interrupt 
partially economic relations with that 
country beginning with a suspension of 
trade in arms and implements of war, 
with the provision that the Council of 
the Organization of American States 
shall study the feasibility and desirability 
of extending this trade suspension to 
other articles. The United States joined 
with the other American Republics in 
approving these measures. 

Some 322,000 short tons of the sugar 
not being purchased from Cuba pursuant 
to the reduction in the Cuban quota is, 
under the July amendment to the Sugar 
Act, to be allocated to the Dominican 
Republic. This allocation is in addition 
to the Dominican Republic’s 1960 quota 
amounting to approximately 130,000 
tons. Since total imports of sugar from 
the Dominican Republic in 1959 amount- 
ed only to about 84,000 tons, the statu- 
tory allocation would give that country 
a large sugar bonus seriously embarrass- 
ing to the United States in the conduct of 
our foreign relations throughout the 
hemisphere. 

In view of the foregoing considera- 
tions, the Government should have dis- 
cretion to purchase elsewhere the quan- 
tity apportioned to the Dominican Re- 
public pursuant to the July amendment 
to the Sugar Act. I therefore request 
legislation providing that amounts which 
would be purchased in the Dominican 
Republic pursuant to the July amend- 
ment need not be purchased there, but 
may be purchased from any foreign 
countries without regard to allocation. 

I would also remind the Congress that 
the Sugar Act’s present termination date 
of March 31, 1961—only 3 months after 
the reconvening of Congress next Jan- 
uary—could cause a serious gap in sup- 
plies, because it often takes as much as 
1 or 2 months after purchase for sugar 
from distant areas to reach our refin- 
eries. Thus an extension of the Sugar 
Act beyond its present termination date 
is necessary at this session in order to 
protect consumers in the United States 
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against the possibility of unreasonable 
prices for sugar next February and 
March. 

I request that the Congress give urgent 
consideration to and take favorable ac- 
tion on the proposed legislation. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, August 23, 1960. 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE 
AGENCY ANNUAL REPORT, 1959— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Pursuant to the provisions of section 
802(a) of the Housing Act of 1954, I 
transmit herewith for the information 
of the Congress the 13th Annual Report 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy covering housing activities for the 

calendar year 1959. 

DwicuT D, EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, August 23, 1960. 


ELECTION OF MEMBER TO 
COMMITTEE : 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House RESOLUTION 605 

Resolved, That Roy A. TAYLOR, North Caro- 
lina, be, and he is hereby, elected a member 
of the following standing committee of the 
House of Representatives: Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LIBRARY SUBCOMMITTEE OF COM- 
MITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Library 
Subcommittee of the Committee on 
House Administration be permitted to sit 
today during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is the day 
designated for the call of the Consent 
Calendar. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the calendar. 


AGRICULTURAL ATTACHE 
ROTATION 

The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8074) 
to amend section 602 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1954. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 
There was no objection. 


CLAIMS OF CERTAIN EMPLOYEES 
FOR ALASKA RAILROAD 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4084) 
to confer jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to determine the amounts due 
and owing and render judgment upon 
the claims of certain employees of 
the Alaska Railroad for overtime work 
performed. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 


APPROPRIATE MARKER FOR JOHN 
C. PAGE 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H.J. Res. 416) to provide for the erec- 
tion in the city of Page, Ariz., of an ap- 
propriate marker to commemorate the 
achievements of former Commissioner of 
Reclamation John C. Page. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the joint resolu- 
tion be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 


COOPERATIVE UNIT PROGRAMS OF 
RESEARCH AND EDUCATION RE- 
LATING TO FISH AND WILDLIFE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1781) to 
facilitate cooperation between the Fed- 
eral Government, colleges and universi- 
ties, the States, and private organiza- 
tions for cooperative unit programs of 
research and education relating to fish 
and wildlife, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purpose of developing adequate, coordinated, 
cooperative research and training programs 
for fish and wildlife resources, the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized to continue to 
enter into cooperative agreements with col- 
leges and universities, with game and fish 
departments of the several States, and with 
nonprofit organizations relating to coopera- 
tive research units: Provided, That Federal 
participation in the conduct of such cooper- 
ative unit programs shall be limited to the 
assignment of Department of the Interior 
technical personnel by the Secretary to serve 
at the respective units, to supply for the use 
of the particular units’ operations such 
equipment as may be available to the Secre- 
tary for such purposes, and the payment of 
incidental expenses of Federal personnel and 
employees of cooperating agencies assigned 
to the units. 

Sec. 2. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 
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USE OF PESTICIDES OR OTHER 
CHEMICALS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12419) 
to provide for advance consultation with 
the Fish and Wildlife Service and with 
State wildlife agencies before the begin- 
ning of any Federal program involving 
the use of pesticides or other chemicals 
designed for mass biological controls. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. I object, Mr. 
Speaker. 


RECREATION AND PUBLIC FACILI- 
TIES DEVELOPMENT IN RESER- 
VOIR AREAS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12539) 
to implement section 4 of the act ap- 
proved December 22, 1944 (Public No. 
534, 78th Cong.), as amended. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in 
carrying out the provisions of section 4 of 
the Act approved December 22, 1944 (Public, 
Numbered 534, Seventy-eighth Congress), as 
amended, the Chief of Engineers, under the 
supervision of the Secretary of the Army 
shall, as a means of encouraging maximum 
participation by State and local governmen- 
tal agencies and of obtaining maximum pub- 
lic benefits for recreational potential created 
by reservoir projects constructed with Fed- 
eral funds, (1) acquire feet title as neces- 
sary to those lands needed to preserve and 
assure for the public benefit the recreational 
potentials created by the reservoir area, and 
(2) provide basic public facilities, including 
but not limited to access roads, parking 
areas, sanitary facilities, boat launching 
ramps, picnic and camp facilities, reasonably 
needed to preserve and make the recreational 
potentialities accessible to the using public: 
Provided, That before properties are acquired 
for that purpose in addition to those needed 
by public access, the probable extent of such 
additional acquisition shall be set forth 
along with other data necessary for project 
authorization, in a report submitted to Con- 
gress, or in the case of a project previously 
authorized, no such properties shall be ac- 
quired unless specifically authorized by Con- 
gress after a supplemental report covering 
such additional acquisition has been sub- 
mitted to Congress: And provided further, 
That before such additional lands are ac- 
quired, a responsible State or local govern- 
mental agency shall furnish assurances sat- 
isfactory to the Secretary of the Army that 
they will manage and develop the area in- 
volved for public recreational use. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


APPROACH ROADS TO FERRY 
FACILITIES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11240) 
to amend title 23, United States Code, to 
provide for participation of Federal aid 
highway funds in the construction of ap- 
proach roads to ferry facilities on the 
Federal aid systems. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: i 


Be it enacted ‘by the Senate and House 67 
Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That section 
129 of the title 23, United States Code, is 
hereby amended by adding thereto the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

„e) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 301 of this title, the Secretary may 
permit Federal participation under this title 
in the construction of a project constituting 
an a to a ferry, whether toll or free, 
the route of which has been approved under 
section 103 (b) or (c) of this title as a part 
of one of the Federal-aid systems and has 
not been designated as a route on the Inter- 
state System. Such ferry may be either pub- 
licly or privately owned and operated, but 
the operating authority and the amount of 
fares charged for passage shall be under the 
control of a State agency or official, and all 
revenues derived from publicly owned or 
operated ferries shall be applied to payment 
of the cost of construction or acquisition 
thereof, including debt service, and to ac- 
tual and necessary costs of operation, main- 
tenance, repair, and replacement.” 

Src. 2. The caption of section 129 of title 
23, United States Code, is amended to read 
as follows: ‘TOLL ROADS, BRIDGES, TUNNELS, 
AND FERRIES”, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


PRINCESS ANNE COUNTY SCHOOL 
BOARD, VIRGINIA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11136) 
for the relief. of the Princess Anne 
County School Board, Virginia. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without 8 

The SP pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Washington? 

There was no objection. 


POSTAL POWER BOAT SERVICE IN 
ALASKA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1849) to 
amend the act of August 10, 1939, au- 
thorizing the Postmaster General to con- 
tract for certain powerboat service in 
Alaska. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Washington? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL GUARD CLAIMS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5435) 
to extend the Federal Tort Claims Act 
to members of the National Guard when 
engaged in training duty under Fed- 
eral law, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


ADJUSTMENT BY POST OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT OF CERTAIN CLAIMS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11531) 
to amend the act entitled “An act 
authorizing the Postmaster General to 
adjust certain claims of postmasters for 
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loss by burglary, fire, or other unavoid- 
able casualty,” approved March 17, 1882, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act 
of March 17, 1882 (22 Stat. 29), as amended 
by the Act of December 7, 1945 (59 Stat. 
603; 39 U.S.C. 49), is amended (a) by 
striking out the words “All such claims must 
be presented within six months from the 
time the loss occurred” in the last sentence 
of the first section thereof, and by inserting 
in lieu thereof the words “All such claims 
must be presented within one year from the 
time the loss is discovered”, (b) by striking 
out “Sec. 2“ and by inserting in lieu thereof 
“Sec. 3”, and (c) by inserting, immediately 
following the first section, a new section 
2, to read as follows: 

“Sec, 2. (a) The Postmaster General in his 
discretion may relieve an employee of ac- 
countability and responsibility and allow 
credit in his official account for any loss 
in funds or accountable paper for which such 
employee is otherwise accountable whenever 
the Postmaster General finds after investiga- 
tion that such loss did not result from a lack 
of due care or bad faith of such employee 
and (1) the employee was acting in the 
discharge of his duties or (2) that loss oc- 
curred by reason of the act of omission of 
a subordinate. 

“(b) The Postmaster General shall pre- 
scribe the time within which losses shall be 
reported by any employee. 

(e) Whenever it is necessary in the opin- 
ion of the Postmaster General to restore or 
otherwise adjust the account of an employee 
for relief granted under this Act, the amount 
of such relief shall, unless an appropriation 
is specifically provided therefor, be paid from 
postal revenues. 

“(d) As used in this section— 

“(1) the word ‘loss’ or ‘losses’ include 
physical losses and losses resulting from 
illegal, improper, or incorrect payments. 

“(2) ‘employee’ means any postmaster or 
other accountable officer or employee of the 
Post Office Department as well as any Armed 
Forces or Coast Guard mail clerk and any 
assistant Armed Forces or Coast Guard mail 
clerk. 

“(c) The allowance of credit under this 
section to any employee shall not affect the 
liability of any other person on account of 
the loss involved. 

“(f) The provisions of this section shall 
not be applicable where notices of excep- 
tions or certificates of settlement have been 
issued by the General Accounting Office to 
accountable officers of the Post Office Depart- 
ment.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: i 


Strike out all after the enagting clause 
and insert the following: 

“That the Act of March 17, 1882 (22 Stat. 
29), as amended by the Act of December 7, 
1945 (59 Stat. 603; 39 US.C. 49), is 
amended— 

“(1) by striking out the words ‘All such 
claims must be presented within six months 
from the time the loss occurred’ in the last 
sentence of the first section thereof, and by 
inserting in lieu thereof the words ‘All such 
claims must be presented within one year 
from the time the loss is discovered’; 

“(2) by striking out ‘Sec, 2’ and by in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘Sec. 3’; and 

“(3) by inserting, immediately following 
the first section, a new section 2, to read as 
follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 2. (a) The Postmaster General in 
his discretion may relieve an employee of 
accountability and responsibility and allow 
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credit in his official account for any loss in 
funds or accountable paper for which such 
employee is otherwise accountable whenever 
the Postmaster General finds after investiga- 
tion that such loss did not result from a lack 
of due care or bad faith of such employee 
and (1) the employee was acting in the dis- 
charge of his duties or (2) that the loss oc- 
curred by reason of the act or omission of a 
subordinate. 

) Whenever it is necessary in the 
opinion of the Postmaster General to restore 
or otherwise adjust the account of an em- 
ployee for relief granted under this section, 
the amount of such relief shall, unless an 
appropriation is specifically provided there- 
for, be paid from postal revenues. Any 
amount paid by or on behalf of an employee 
in restitution of a loss for which relief is 
granted under this section shall, unless an 
appropriation is specifically provided there- 
for, be reimbursed from postal revenues. 

(oe) As used in this section— 

„I) the word “loss” or “losses” include 
physical losses and losses resulting from 
illegal, improper, or incorrect payments, 
which are not cognizable under the first sec- 
tion of this Act. 

“*(2) “employee” means any postmaster or 
other accountable officer or employee of the 
Post Office Department as well as any Armed 
Forces or Coast Guard mail clerk and any 
> gen Armed Forces or Coast Guard mail 
clerk. 

„d) The allowance of credit under this 
section to any employee shall not affect the 
liability of any other person on account of 
the loss involved. 

e) The provisions of this section shall 
nòt be applicable to losses which have been 
questioned in writing by the General Ac- 
counting Office.’ ” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS TRUST 
FUND BOARD 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1321) to 
authorize the Attorney General to con- 
sent, on behalf of the Library of Con- 
gress Trust Fund Board, to a modifica- 
tion of the terms of a trust instrument 
executed by James B. Wilbur. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Whereas under the provisions of an in- 
strument executed by James B. Wilbur, 
there was established a trust fund, known as 
the University of Vermont Trust Fund, com- 
posed of the sum of approximately $1,500,- 
000, the income from which was to be used, 
subject to other provisions contained there- 
in, to provide scholarships for residents of 
the State of Vermont attending the Univer- 
sity of Vermont; and 

Whereas that instrument provides further 
that in the event that the enrollment of the 
University of Vermont should exceed a num- 
ber determined in conformity with provi- 
sions of that instrument, or if certain other 
contingencies should occur, the sum com- 
prising the corpus of the fund should be paid 
to the Library of Congress Trust Fund Board; 
and 

Whereas, by decree issued by the Washing- 
ton County Chancery Court of the State of 
Vermont, dated September 19, 1932, the limi- 
tation contained in that instrument with 
respect to the enrollment of the University 
of Vermont was construed to apply to the 
College of Arts and Sciences of the University 
of Vermont, rather than to the entire enroll- 
ment of that University; and 
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Whereas the enrollment of the University 
of Vermont College of Arts and Sciences has 
approached the aforesaid numerical limita- 
tion, and it has become necessary to refuse 
admission to qualified applicants for enroll- 
ment because of said limitation in order to 
retain the benefits of these scholarships for 
the residents of the State of Vermont; and 

Whereas the national policy, as recited by 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958, 
recognizes the need for additional and ex- 
panded educational opportunities, particu- 
larly in the sciences; and 

Whereas the aforesaid limitation is in con- 
flict with the stated policy of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958: Now, there- 
fore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
Attorney General of the United States is au- 
thorized and directed to take such action, on 
behalf of and in the name of the Library of 
Congress Trust Fund Board, as he may deter- 
mine to be necessary to give the consent of 
that Board to the entry of an appropriate 
decree for such modification of the terms of 
a supplemental indenture executed on March 
5, 1928, by James B. Wilbur, creating a trust 
fund known as the University of Vermont 
Trust Fund, as may be required to remove 
therefrom a limitation contained therein 
providing for the payment of the corpus of 
that fund to the Library of Congress Trust 
Fund Board if the enrollment of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont should exceed a number de- 
termined in conformity with the provisions 
of that instrument. 

(b) The authority so conferred upon the 
Attorney General includes authority to (1) 
accept service of process, (2) enter an ap- 
pearance, and (3) participate in any pro- 
ceeding instituted in any court of the State 
of Vermont for the purpose of removing from 
the instrument described in subsection (a) 
the limitation referred to in that subsection. 
Such authority may be exercised through any 
legal officer of the United States designated 
by the Attorney General. 

(c) This Act shall not be construed to au- 
thorize the Attorney General to give con- 
sent to any modification of the supplemen- 
tal indenture described in subsection (a) 
other than the removal of the limitation to 
which reference is made in that subsection, 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 
3, line 2, after “name of the", insert 
“United States and the". 
Page 3, line 4, after consent of”, insert 
“the United States and”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


U.S. CITIZENS COMMITTEE ON NATO 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 170) to authorize the partici- 
pation in an international convention of 
representative citizens from the North 
Atlantic Treaty nations to examine how 
greater political and economic coopera- 
tion among their peoples may be pro- 
moted, to provide for the appointment 
of US. delegates to such convention, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the joint resolution 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 
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FUGITIVE FELON ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11897) 
to amend section 1073 of title 18, United 
States Code, the Fugitive Felon Act. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the first 
paragraph of section 1073 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Whoever moves or travels in interstate or 
foreign commerce with intent either (1) to 
avoid prosecution, or custody or confinement 
after conviction, under the laws of the place 
from which he flees, for a crime, or an at- 
tempt to commit a crime, punishable by the 
laws of the place from which the fugitive 
flees by death or imprisonment for a term 
exceeding one year, or (2) to avoid giving 
testimony in any criminal proceedings in 
such place in which the commission of an 
offense punishable by imprisonment in a 
penitentiary is charged, shall be fined not 
more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than five years, or both.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, beginning on line 9, after the 
word by“ strike "the laws of the place from 
which the fugitive flees by death or imprison- 
ment for a term exceeding one year”, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “death or imprisonment 
for a term exceeding one year under the laws 
of the place from which the fugitive flees”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


SURVIVORS’ ANNUITIES UNDER 
CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6743) 
to provide for certain survivors’ annui- 
ties in additional cases under the Civil 
Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 


without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


REVISION OF TRANSPORTATION OF 
EXPLOSIVES ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1806) to 
revise title 18, chapter 39, of the United 
States Code, entitled “Explosives and 
Combustibles.” 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title 
18 of the United States Code, sections 831- 
835, inclusive, entitled “Explosives and Com- 
bustibles”, as amended, is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 


“CHAPTER 39—EXPLOSIVES AND OTHER DANGER- 
OUS ARTICLES 

831. Definitions. 

832. Transportation of explosives, radioactive 
materials, etiologic agents, and other 
dangerous articles. 

833. Marking packages containing explosives 
and other dangerous articles. 
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834, Regulation by Interstate Commerce 
Co: on. 


835. Administration. 


“$ 831. Definitions 

“As used in this chapter— 

“Unless otherwise indicated, ‘carrier’ 
means any person engaged in the transporta- 
tion of passengers or property, by land, other 
than pipelines, as a common, contract, or 
private carrier, or freight forwarder as those 
terms are used in the Interstate Commerce 
Act, as amended, and Officers, agents, and 
employees of such carriers. 

" ‘Person' means any individual, firm, co- 
partnership, corporation, company, associa- 
tion, or joint-stock association, and includes 
any trustee, receiver, assignee, or personal 
representative thereof. 

For-hire carrier’ includes common and 
contract carriers. 

“‘Shipper’ shall be construed to include 
officers, agents, and employees of shippers. 

Interstate and foreign commerce’ means 
commerce between a point in one State and 
a point in another State, between points in 
the same State through another State or 
through a foreign country, between points 
in a foreign country or countries through the 
United States, and commerce between a 
point in the United States and a point in 
a foreign country or in a Territory or pos- 
session of the United States, but only insofar 
as such commerce takes place in the United 
States. The term ‘United States’ means all 
the States and the District of Columbia. 

“ ‘State’ includes the District of Columbia. 

Detonating fuzes’ means fuzes used in 
military service to detonate the explosive 
charges of military projectiles, mines, bombs, 
or torpedoes. 

“*Puzes’ means devices used in igniting 
the explosive charges of projectiles. 

Fuzes' means the slow-burning fuzes 
used commercially to convey fire to an ex- 
plosive combustible mass. 

“*FPuses’ means the fuses ordinarily used 
on steamboats, railroads, and motor carriers 
as night signals. 

Radioactive materials’ means any mate- 
rials or combination of materials that spon- 
taneously emit ionizing radiation, 

““Etiologic agents’ means the causative 
agent of such diseases as may from time to 
time be listed in regulations governing eti- 
ologic agents prescribed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission under section 834 of 
this chapter. 


“§ 832. Transportation of explosives, radio- 
active materials, etiologic agents, and 
other dangerous articles. 

“(a) Any person knowingly transports, 
carries, or conveys within the United States, 
any dangerous explosives, such as and in- 
cluding dynamite, blasting caps, detonating 
fuzes, black powder, gunpowder, or other 
like explosive, or any radioactive materials, 
or etiologic agents, on or in any passenger 
car or passenger vehicle of any description 
operated in the transportation of passengers 
by any for-hire carrier engaged in interstate 
or foreign commerce, by land, shall be fined 
not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both; and, if the death or 
bodily injury of any person results from a 
violation of this section, shall be fined not 
more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more 
than ten years, or both: Provided, however, 
That such explosives, radioactive materials, 
or etiologic agents may be tr: ted on or 
in such car or vehicle whenever the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission finds that an 
emergency requires an expedited movement, 
in which case such emergency movements 
shall be made subject to such regulations as 
the Commission may deem necessary or de- 
sirable in the public interest in each in- 
stance: Provided further, That under this 
section it shall be lawful to transport on or 
in ‘any such car or vehicle, small quantities 
of explosives, radioactive materials, etiologic 
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agents, or other dangerous commodities of 
the kinds, in such amounts, and under such 
conditions as may be determined by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to involve 
no appreciable danger to persons or property: 
And provided further, That it shall be lawful 
to transport on or in any such car or vehicle 
such fuses, torpedoes, rockets, or other sig- 
nal devices as may be essential to promote 
safety in the operation of any such car or 
vehicle on or in which transported. This 
section shall not prevent the transportation 
of military forces with their accompanying 
munitions of war on passenger-equipment 
cars or vehicles. 

“(b) No person shall knowingly transport, 
carry, or convey within the United States 
liquid nitroglycerin, fulminate in bulk in 
dry condition, or other similarly dangerous 
explosives, or radioactive materials, or etio- 
logic agents, on or in any car or vehicle of 
any description operated in the transporta- 
tion of passengers or property by any carrier 
engaged in interstate or foreign commerce, 
by land, except under such rules and regula- 
tions as the Commission shall specifically 
prescribe with respect to the safe transpor- 
tation of such commodities. The Commis- 
sion shall from time to time determine and 
prescribe what explosives are ‘other similarly 
dangerous explosives’, and may prescribe the 
route or routes over which such explosives, 
radioactive materials, or etiologic agents shall 
be transported. Any person who violates this 
provision, or any regulation prescribed here- 
under by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, shall be fined not more than $1,000 
or imprisoned not more than one year, or 
both; and, if the death or bodily injury 
of any person results from a violation of 
this section, shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than ten 
years, or both. 

“(c) Any shipment of radioactive materials 
made by or under the direction or supervision 
of the Atomic Energy Commission or the De- 
partment of Defense which is escorted by 
personnel specially designated by or under 
the authority of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission or the Department of Defense, as the 
case may be, for the purpose of national 
security, shall be exempt from the require- 
ments of sections 831-835 of this chapter 
and the rules and regulations prescribed 
thereunder. In the case of any shipment 
of radioactive materials made by or under 
the direction or supervision of the Atomic 
Energy Commission or the Department of 
Defense, which is not so escorted by specially 
designated personnel, certification upon the 
bill of lading by or under the authority of 
the Atomic Energy Commission or the De- 
partment of Defense, as the case may be, that 
the shipment contains radioactive materials 
shall be conclusive as to content, and no 
further description shall be necessary or 
required; but each package, receptacle, or 
other container in such unescorted shipment 
shall on the outside thereof be plainly 
marked ‘radioactive materials’, and shall not 
be opened for inspection by the carrier. 


“§ 833. Marking packages containing explo- 
sives and other dangerous articles 

“Any person who knowingly delivers to 
any carrier engaged in interstate or foreign 
commerce by land or water, and any person 
‘who knowingly carries on or in any car or 
vehicle of any description operated in the 
transportation of passengers or property by 
any carrier engaged in interstate or foreign 
commerce, by land, any explosive, or other 
dangerous article, specified in or designated 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
pursuant to section 834 of this chapter, un- 
der any false or deceptive marking, descrip- 
tion, invoice, shipping order, or other dec- 
laration, or any person who so delivers any 
such article without informing such carrier 
in writing of the true character thereof, 
at the time such delivery is made, or with- 
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out plainly marking on the outside of every 
package containing explosives or other dan- 
gerous articles the contents thereof, if such 
marking is required by regulations prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
shall be fined not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than one year, or both; 
and, if the death or bodily injury of any 
person results from the violation of this 
section, shall be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned not more than ten years, or 
both. 


“$ 834. Regulations by Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


“(a) The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion shall formulate regulations for the safe 
transportation within the United States of 
explosives and other dangerous articles, in- 
cluding radioactive materials, etiologic 
agents, flammable liquids, flammable solids, 
oxidizing materials, corrosive liquids, com- 
pressed gases, and poisonous substances, 
which shall be binding upon all carriers en- 
gaged in interstate or foreign commerce 
which transport explosives or other danger- 
ous articles by land, and upon all shippers 
making shipments of explosives or other 
dangerous articles via any carrier engaged 
in interstate or foreign commerce by land or 
water. 

“(b) The Commission, of its own motion, 
or upon application made by any interested 
party, may make changes or modifications 
in such regulations, made desirable by new 
information or altered conditions. Before 
adopting any regulations relating to radio- 
active materials the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall advise and consult with 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

“(c) Such regulations shall be in accord 
with the best-known practicable means for 
securing safety in transit, covering the pack- 
ing, marking, loading, handling while in 
transit, and the precautions necessary to 
determine whether the material when offered 
is in proper condition to transport. 

“(d) Such regulations, as well as all 
changes or modifications thereof, shall, un- 
less a shorter time is specified by the Com- 
mission, take effect ninety days after their 
formulation and publication by the Com- 
mission and shall be in effect until reversed, 
set aside, or modified. 

“(e) In the execution of sections 831- 
835, inclusive, of this chapter the Com- 
mission may utilize the services of carrier 
and shipper associations, and may avail itself 
of the advice and assistance of any depart- 
ment, commission, or board of the Federal 
Government, and of State and local gov- 
ernments, but no official or employee of the 
United States shall receive any additional 
compensation for such service except as now 
permitted by law. 

“(f) Any person who, being aware that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
formulated regulations for the safe trans- 
portation of explosives and other dangerous 
articles, violates any such regulation shall 
be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
not more than one year, or both; and, if 
the death or bodily injury of any person 
results from such violation, shall be fined 
not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not 
more than ten years, or both. 


“§ 835. Administration 


“(a) The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is authorized and directed to administer, 
execute, and enforce all provisions of sections 
831-835, inclusive, of this chapter, to make 
all necessary orders in connection therewith, 
and to prescribe rules, regulations, and pro- 
cedure for such administration, and to em- 
ploy such officers and employees as may be 
necessary to carry out these functions. 

“(b) The Commission is authorized to 
make such studies and conduct such investi- 
gations, obtain such information, and Moa 
such hearings as it may deem necessary o 
proper to assist it in exercising any authority 
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provided in sections 831-835, inclusive, of 
this chapter. For such purposes the Com- 
mission is authorized to administer oaths 
and affirmations, and by subpena to require 
any person to appear and testify, or to ap- 
pear and produce documents, or both, at any 
designated place. No person shall be ex- 
cused from complying with any requirement 
under this paragraph because of his privilege 
against self-incrimination, but the immunity 
provisions of the Compulsory Testimony Act 
of February 11, 1893 (49 U.S.C. 46), shall 
apply with respect to any individual who 
specifically claims such privilege. Witnesses 
subpenaed under this subsection shall be 
paid the same fees and mileage as are paid 
witnesses in the district courts of the United 
States. 

“(c) In administering and enforcing the 
provisions of sections 831-835, inclusive, of 
this chapter and the regulations prescribed 
thereunder the Commission shall have and 
exercise all the powers conferred upon it by 
the Interstate Commerce Act, including 
procedural and investigative powers and the 
power to examine and inspect records and 
properties of carriers engaged in transporting 
explosives and other dangerous articles in 
interstate or foreign commerce and the rec- 
ords and properties of shippers to the extent 
that such records and properties pertain 
to the packing and shipping of explosives 
and other dangerous articles and the nature 
of such commodities.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


1. Page 1, line 3, strike out “chapter 39,”. 

2. Page 9, line 6, after “shipper associa- 
tions“ insert “, including the Bureau for the 
Safe Transportation of Explosives and Other 
Dangerous Articles,”. 

3. Page 9, lines 12 through 14, strike out 
“Any person who, being aware that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has formu- 
lated regulations for the safe transportation 
of explosives and other dangerous articles,” 
and substitute “Whoever knowingly”. 

4. Page 10, line 16, after “privilege” insert 
“Provided, however, That before any person 
may be required to testify or produce docu- 
mentary evidence, he shall be advised by the 
Commission that he must specially claim 
such privilege”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


MEDALS IN COMMEMORATION OF 
100TH ANNIVERSARY OF FOUND- 
ING OF STATE OF IDAHO AS A 
TERRITORY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3160) to 
provide for the striking of medals in 
commemoration of the 100th anniversary 
of the founding of the State of Idaho as a 
territory. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States oj 
America in Congress assembied, That in the 
commemoration of the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the founding of the State of 
Idaho as a Territory, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to strike 
and furnish to the Idaho Territorial Cen- 
tennial Commission not more than ten thou- 
sand medals of either silver or bronze or 
both, of a suitable size and with suitable 
emblems, devices, and inscriptions to be 
determined by the Idaho Territorial Cen- 
tennial Commission subject to the approval 
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of the Secretary of the Treasury. The medals 
shall be made and delivered at such times 
as required by the Commission in quantities 
of not less than two thousand, but no medals 
shall be made after December 31, 1963. The 
medals shall be considered to be national 
medals within the meaning of section 3551 
of the Revised Statutes. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall cause such medals to be struck and 
furnished at no less than the estimated cost 
of manufacture, including labor, materials, 
dies, use of machinery, and overhead ex- 
penses; and security satisfactory to the Di- 
rector of the Mint shall be furnished to in- 
demnify the United States for the full pay- 
ment of such cost. 

(b) Upon authorization from the Idaho 
Territorial Centennial Commission, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall cause duplicates 
in silver or bronze or both of such medal] to 
be coined, and sold, under such regulations 
as he may prescribe, at a price sufficient to 
cover the cost thereof (including labor). 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


COMMEMORATION OF CENTURY 21 
EXPOSITION TO BE HELD IN SEAT- 
TLE, WASH. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3532) to 
provide for the striking of medal in com- 
memoration of Century 21 Exposition to 
be held in Seattle, Wash. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in 
commemoration of Century 21 Exposition, to 
be held in Seattle, Washington, beginning 
April 21, 1962, and ending October 21, 1962, 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to strike and furnish to the 
Century 21 Commission not more than five 
hundred thousand medals with suitable em- 
blems, devices, and inscriptions to be deter- 
mined by the Century 21 Commission and 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. The medals shall be made 
and delivered at such times as may be re- 
quired by the Commission in quantities of 
not less than two thousand. The medals 
shall be considered to be national medals 
within the meaning of section 3551 of the 
Revised Statutes. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
cause such medals to be struck and furnished 
at not less than the estimated cost of manu- 
facture, including labor, materials, dies, use 
of machinery, and overhead expenses; and 
security satisfactory to the Director of the 
Mint shall be furnished to indemnify the 
United States for the full payment of such 
cost. 

Sec. 3. The medals authorized to be issued 
pursuant to this Act shall be of such size or 
sizes and of such metals as shall be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
consultation with such Commission. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


EMERGENCY USE OF SURPLUS 
GRAIN IN FEEDING OF RESIDENT 
GAME BIRDS AND OTHER WILD- 
LIFE 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H.J. Res. 713) to authorize the use of 
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surplus grain by the States for emergency 
use in feeding of resident game birds and 
other wildlife, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to ask 
a question of a member of the commit- 
tee as to the wording of the resolution. 
As I read the resolution, it states in part, 
and I quote: 

The States are hereby authorized, upon a 
finding by the Secretary of the Interior that 
any area of the United States is threatened 
with serious damage or loss to resident game 
birds and other wildlife from starvation, to 
requisition from the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration grain acquired by the Corporation 
through price-support operations. 


Does that language reserve to the 
Secretary of the Interior veto authority 
on these or such requisitions by the 
various States, if the requisitions are un- 
reasonable insofar as the amounts that 
are proposed? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. This 
bill is not my bill. I happen to be the 
only member of the committee here on 
the floor at the moment. But, since the 
gentleman raises the question, this bill 
originated with the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss]. In the consid- 
eration of the bill in the committee, I 
do not think we were concerned that 
there would be any risk of overuse of 
this power. Rather, we were concerned 
here only with surplus grains and, ac- 
tually, expected that damaged grain 
would be the most likely grain to be 
used; that is, grain that is unfit for 
human consumption anyway. There- 
fore, truly surplus grain would be the 
kind of grain that would probably be 
used for bird feeding. In effect, we are 
merely putting to a wildlife conserva- 
tion use such grains in those rare cases 
where this need might occur, and thus 
using grain which otherwise would go 
for cattle feed or be thrown away or 
something of that sort. 

Mr. FORD. I am in full accord with 
the purpose of this type of legislation; 
however, I think there ought to be a 
check by a responsible Federal agency 
or responsible Federal officials as to the 
amount that can be requisitioned by the 
States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Does not 
the finding by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, in effect, provide the Secretary 
with adequate power to limit the amount 
to be requisitioned by the State? 

Mr.FORD. If you read that language 
carefully, it says: If the Secretary of the 
Interior finds there is a threatened loss, 
then the States may requisition. Is 
there language in the resolution which 
says the Secretary of the Interior or any 
other Federal official can limit the 
amount? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I call to 
the attention of the gentleman and the 
House language on page 2, in lines 1 
through 7, which reads in part: “in such 
quantities (as referred to on lines 3 and 
4) as mutually agreed upon by the State 
and the Commodity Credit Corporation 
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and subject to such regulation as may 
be considered desirable by the Corpora- 
tion.” 

This would certainly give the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation complete 
control over the amount, and I would 
think the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion would be influenced, since this is a 
wildlife conservation measure, by the 
findings of the Secretary of the In- 
terior. 

So I believe the language on page 2 
should satisfy the objection. 

Mr. FORD. In other words, the in- 
terpretation that you as a member of 
the committee place upon it 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Just as 
a member of the committee. That lan- 
guage on page 2 of the bill does give to 
a Federal official or a Federal agency 
the right. 

Mr. FORD. That language gives a 
Federal official or a Federal agency the 
right to establish the amount that will 
be withdrawn from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I think 
that that language satisfied the com- 
mittee that there would be no harm in 
passing this bill, and I urge the gentle- 
man not to proceed in his objection, but 
allow the bill to be approved. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That for the pur- * 
pose of meeting emergency situations caused 
by adverse weather conditions or other fac- 
tors destructive of important wildlife re- 
sources, the States are hereby authorized, 
upon a finding by the Secretary of the In- 
terior that any area of the United States is 
threatened with serious damage or loss to 
resident game birds and other wildlife from 
starvation, to requisition from the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation grain acquired by 
the Corporation through price support op- 
erations. Such grain may thereafter be fur- 
nished to the particular State for direct and 
sole utilization by the appropriate State 
agencies for purposes of this Act in such 
quantities as mutually agreed upon by the 
State and the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion and subject to such regulations as may 
be considered desirable by the Corporation. 
The Corporation shall be reimbursed by the 
particular State in each instance for the 
expense of the Corporation in and 
3 such grain for purposes of this 

ct. 

Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to reimburse the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion for its investment in grain transferred 
pursuant to this Act. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
mono to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CONSERVING THE BASIC COMPEN- 
SATION OF CLASSIFICATION OF 
EMPLOYEES IN DOWNGRADING 
ACTIONS 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12336) 

to amend section 507 of the Classifica- 

tion Act of 1949, as amended, with re- 
spect to the preservation of basic com- 
pensation in downgrading actions, 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (a) (3) of section 507 of the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1949, as amended (72 Stat. 830; 
5 U.S.C. 1107), is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(3) whose reduction in grade is not or 
was not caused by a demotion for personal 
cause, is not or was not at his own request, 
is not or was not a condition of his tem- 
porary promotion to a higher grade, and is 
not or was not effected in a reduction in 
force due to lack of funds or curtailment of 
work;”’. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 


time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TEMPORARY AND PERMANENT PO- 
SITIONS IN THE BUREAU OF THE 
CENSUS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12043) 
to amend sections 22, 23, and 24, title 13, 
United States Code, and for other pur- 


poses. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
22 of title 13 of the United States Code is 
amended to read as follows: 


“$92. Qualifications of permanent personnel 


“All permanent officers and employees of 
the Bureau shall be citizens of the United 
States.” 


Sec, 2. Section 23 of title 13 of the United 
States Code is amended to read as follows: 
“$23. Additional officers and employees 

„a) The Secretary may establish, at rates 
of compensation to be fixed by him without 
regard to the Classification Act of 1949, as 
many temporary positions as may be neces- 
sary to meet the requirements of the work 
provided for by law. Bureau employees who 
are transferred to any such temporary posi- 
tions shall not lose their permanent civil 
service status by reason of the transfer. 
The Secretary may make appointments to 
such temporary positions in conformity with 
the civil service laws and rules. 

“(b) In addition to employees of the De- 

t of Commerce, employees of other 
departments and independent offices of the 
Government may, with the consent of the 
head of the respective department or office, 
be employed and compensated for field work 
in connection with the work provided for by 
law.” 

Sec. 3. Section 24 of title 13 of the United 
States Code is amended to read as follows: 
“§ 24. Special employment provisions 

“(a) The Secretary may utilize the serv- 
ices of montemporary employees of the 
Bureau (by assignment, promotion, appoint- 
ment, detail, or otherwise) in temporary po- 
sitions established for any census, for not to 
exceed the period during which appropria- 
tions are available for that census. When- 
ever the Secretary determines that the serv- 
ices of an employee which have been 
utilized under this section are no longer 
required in such a temporary position, he 
may, without regard to the provisions of 
any other law, return the employee to a 
continuing position, with rank and com- 
pensation not less than that which he held 
in his last permanent position in the 
Bureau: Provided, That no employee shall, 
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by reason of his service in a temporary posi- 
tion under this subsection, lose the protec- 
tion of any law or regulation with respect 
to his separation, suspension, furlough, or 
reduction in rank or compensation below 
the level held in his last permanent position 
in the Bureau. Service by a nontemporary 
employee in a temporary position under this 
subsection shall be creditable for step- 
increases (both periodic and longevity) 
under title VII of the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended, as though it were a con- 
tinuation of service in his last permanent 
position. 

“(b) As used in this title with respect to 
appointments or positions, ‘temporary’ shall 
be construed to mean not in excess of one 
year, or not in excess of the specific period 
during which appropriations are available 
for the conduct of a particular census, 
whichever is longer. No employee of the 
Bureau who holds only a temporary appoint- 
ment within the meaning of this section 
shall be considered as other than strictly 
temporary for purposes of any other provi- 
sion of law relating to separations, suspen- 
sions, or reductions in rank or compen- 
sation. 

“(c) The enlisted men and officers of the 
uniformed services may be appointed and 
compensated for service in temporary enu- 
merator positions for the enumeration of 
personnel of the uniformed services. 

“(d) The Secretary may fix compensation 
on a piece-price basis without limitation as 
to the amount earned per diem, and pay- 
ments may be made to enumerators for the 
use of private automobiles on official busi- 
ness without regard to section 4 of the 
Travel Expense Act of 1949, as amended 
(5 U.S.C, 837), but at rates not in excess of 
the rates provided by that Act. 

“(e) The Secretary may authorize the ex- 
penditure of necessary sums for travel ex- 
penses of persons selected for appointment 
for attendance at training courses held by 
the Department of Commerce with respect 
to any of the work provided for by law.” 

Sec. 4. Section 202 of the Classification Act 
of 1949, as amended (5 U.S.C. 1082), is fur- 
ther amended by adding the following 

aragraph : 

“(35) Temporary positions in the Bureau 
of the Census established under section 23 
of title 13, United States Code, and enu- 
merator positions in the Bureau of the 
Census.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CONVEYANCE OF LAND IN MADISON 
COUNTY, KY., TO PIONEER NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT ASSOCIATION 
TION 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11561) 
to authorize and direct the Secretary of 
the Army to convey part of lock and 
dam No. 10, Kentucky River, Madison 
County, Ky., to the Pioneer National 
Monument Association for use as part of 
a historic site. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Army is authorized and 
directed to convey to the Pioneer National 
Monument Association by quitclaim deed 
all right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to an area not exceeding 4.1 
acres of land in Madison County, Kentucky, 
at lock and dam numbered 10, Kentucky 
River, determined by the Secretary of the 
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Army to be available for use in connection 
with development of a fort-museum on adja- 
cent property previously conyeyed to the 
Pioneer National Monument Association un- 
der authority of the Act of April 2, 1956 (70 
Stat. A31). 

Sec. 2. The conveyance authorized by this 
Act shall be made without monetary pay- 
ment therefor but on condition that the 
property be used in conjunction with the 
adjacent tract as part of a historic site or 
monument and shall be subject to such 
terms, conditions, and reservations as the 
Secretary of the Army deems necessary in 
the interest of the United States or in con- 
nection with the continued use of adjacent 
property by the United States including the 
relocation of buildings without cost to the 
United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SALARY PROTECTION FOR POSTAL 
FIELD SERVICE EMPLOYEES IN 
CERTAIN CASES INVOLVING RE- 
DUCTIONS IN SALARY STANDING 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12663) 
to preserve the rates of basic salary of 
postal field service employees in certain 
cases involving reductions in salary 
standing, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title V 
of the Postal Field Service Compensation 
Act of 1955, as amended (39 U.S.C. 991-994), 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following section: 

“Sec. 505. (a) As used in this section, the 
term ‘salary standing’ means— 

“(1) basic salary and salary level, with 
respect to the Postal Field Service Schedule 
(excluding salary levels PFS 19 and 20 but 
including temporary rates while in effect), 

“(2) basic salary and salary step, with 
respect to the Rural Carrier Schedule, and 

“(3) basic salary and gross receipts cate- 
gory, with respect to the Fourth-Class Office 
Schedule (including temporary basic salary 
rates while in effect). 

“(b) Subject to the limitation contained 
in subsection (c) of this section, each em- 
ployee— 

“(1) who at any time after the date of 
enactment of this section is reduced in salary 
standing; 

“(2) who, on the effective date of such 
reduction in salary standing, holds or held 
@ career appointment or a probational ap- 
pointment in the postal field service; 

“(3) whose reduction in salary standing 
is not or was not caused by a demotion for 
personal cause, is not or was not at his own 
request, and is not or was not effected in a 
reduction in force due to lack of funds or 
curtailment of work; 

(4) who, for two continuous years im- 
mediately prior to such reduction in salary 
standing, served in the postal field service 
with the same salary standing or with the 
same and higher salary standing; and 

“(5) whose performance of work at all 
times during such period of two years is or 
was satisfactory or better than satisfactory, 
shall be entitled, as of the effective date of 
such reduction in salary standing or as of 
the first day of the first pay period which 
begins after the date of enactment of this 
section, whichever is later, unless or until 
he is entitled to receive basic salary at a 
higher rate by reason of the operation of this 
Act, or until the expiration of a period of 
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two years immediately following the effec- 
tive date of such reduction in salary stand- 
ing or immediately following the first day 
of such first pay period, as applicable, to re- 
ceive the rate of basic salary to which he was 
entitled immediately prior to such reduction 
in salary standing so long as he continues 
in the postal field service without any break 
in service of one workday or more and is 
not demoted or reassigned for personal cause, 
at his own request, or in a reduction in force 
due to lack of funds, or curtailment of work. 

“(c) The rate of basic salary to which 
such employee is entitled under subsection 
(b) of this section with respect to each re- 
duction in salary standing to which this sec- 
tion applies shall not exceed the existing 
basic salary of the employee immediately 
prior to the reduction, nor shall it exceed 
the sum of (1) the minimum rate for the 
salary level or salary step, as the case may 
be, to which he is reduced under each such 
reduction in salary standing and (2) the dif- 
ference between his rate immediately prior 
to the first of such reductions in salary 
standing and the minimum rate for the sal- 
ary level or salary step, as the case may be, 
which is three salary levels or salary steps 
lower than the salary level or salary step 
from which he was reduced under the first 
of such reductions in salary standing. 

“(d) The Postmaster General is author- 
ized to issue regulations to carry out the 
purposes of this section. 

“(e) For the purposes of determining the 
amount of insurance for which an individual 
is eligible under the Federal Employees’ 
Group Life Insurance Act of 1954 (5 U.S.C. 
2091-2103), all changes in rates of basic sal- 
ary by reason of the operation of this sec- 
tion shall be held and considered to be ef- 
fective as of the first day of the first pay 
period in which the payroll change is ap- 
proved with respect to such individual. 

“(1) For the purposes of section 502(a), 
the existing basic salary as of the date of 
promotion shall be the basic salary the em- 
ployee would have received except for the 
provisions of this section. 

“(g) For the purposes of this section, the 
term ‘curtailment of work’ does not include— 

“(1) reductions in class or gross receipts 
category of any post office, or 

“(2) reductions in route mileage for rural 
carriers.“ 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 17, insert “is not or was not a 
condition of his temporary promotion to a 
higher salary standing,”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING THE ADDITION OF 
CERTAIN DONATED LANDS TO THE 
EVERGLADES NATIONAL PARK 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2576) to 
authorize the addition of certain donated 
lands to the Everglades National Park. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to ac- 
cept for Everglades National Park purposes, 
title to approximately 1,160 acres of land and 
submerged land lying within sections 25, 26, 
and 36 of township 53 south, range 29 east, 
and section 30, township 53 south, range 30 
east, Tallahassee meridian, and being a por- 
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tion of the land and submerged land do- 
nated and conveyed by three Collier deeds 
in 1951 and 1952 to the trustees of the in- 
ternal improvement fund of the State of 
Florida for subsequent inclusion in the 
Everglades National Park. Such three Collier 
deeds are dated December 12, 1951, Decem- 
ber 26, 1951, and March 21, 1952, and are 
recorded in deed book 22, page 240, deed 
book 22, page 244, and deed book 39, page 
25, respectively, in Collier County, Florida. 
The aforesaid land and submerged land shall 
be subject to the reservations set forth in 
the aforementioned Collier deeds for public 
utility easements and rights-of-way of the 
public with respect to Indian Key Channel, 
and also to a public right-of-way for the 
State highway or causeway from Everglades 
City to Chokoloskee Island. 

Sec. 2. All lands and submerged lands title 
to which is accepted by the Secretary of the 
Interior pursuant to the provisions of this 
Act shall, upon the acceptance of title there- 
to, become parts of the Everglades National 
Park and shall be subject to all laws and 
regulations applicable thereto. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


REVISING THE BOUNDARIES AND 
CHANGING THE NAME OF THE 
FORT DONELSON NATIONAL MILI- 
TARY PARK, TENN. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4684) 
to revise the boundaries and change the 
name of the Fort Donelson National 
Military Park, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in fur- 
therance of the purposes of the Act entitled 
“An Act to establish a national military park 
at the battlefield of Fort Donelson, Tennes- 
see”, approved March 26, 1928 (16 U.S.C. 
428 and the following), and to facilitate an 
appropriate observance of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Battle of Fort 
Donelson, the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to designate for addition to the 
present Fort Donelson National Military Park 
such lands and interests in lands adjacent to 
said park as in his discretion are necessary 
to preserve and interpret this historic bat- 
tleground, including the nearby historic Sur- 
render House and the land upon which it is 
situated on Spring Street in the town of 
Dover, Tennessee, but the total area com- 
memorating the Battle of Fort Donelson shall 
not exceed 600 acres. 

Src, 2. Within the area designated for ad- 
dition to such park under the first section of 
this Act, the Secretary is authorized to ac- 
quire non-Federal lands and interests in 
lands by purchase, by donation, by purchase 
with donated funds, or in such other manner 
and by such means as he may deem to be 
in the public interest, except that the Sur- 
render House and land upon which it is 
situated shall be acquired only by donation 
or by purchase with donated funds. Admin- 
istrative jurisdiction and control over lands 
administered by the Corps of Engineers, De- 
partment of the Army, above contour eleva- 
tion 367 and which, under authority of the 
first section of this Act, are designated for 
inclusion in the park, shall, upon agreement 
of the administering agency, be transferred 
to the Secretary of the Interior without a 
transfer of funds. 

Sec. 3. Upon acquisition of the additional 
lands pursuant to authority contained in 
this Act, the Fort Donelson National Mili- 
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tary Park shall be redesignated by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior as the Fort Donelson 
National Battlefield, notice thereof shall be 
published in the Federal Register, and any 
remaining balance of funds appropriated for 
purposes of the Fort Donelson National Mili- 
tary Park shall be available for the purposes 
of the Fort Donelson National Battlefield. 

Sec. 4. The administration, protection, and 
development of the Fort Donelson National 
Battlefield shall be exercised by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in accordance with the 
provisions of the Act entitled “An Act to 
establish a National Park Service, and for 
other purposes”, approved August 25, 1916 
(39 Stat. 535), as amended. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 2, line 16, strike out the figure “367” 
and insert in lieu thereof 369. 

Page 2, after line 20, add a new section to 
read: 

“Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of not to exceed $226,- 
000 for the purpose of acquiring lands, in- 
terests in lands, and improvements thereon 
as may be necessary for carrying out this 
Act.” 

Page 2, line 21, strike out the section desig- 
nation “3.” and insert “4.” 

Page 3, line 5, strike out the section desig- 
nation “4.” and insert “5.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 1066) to 
revise the boundaries and change the 
name of Fort Donelson National Mili- 
tary Park, and for other purposes, a 
similar bill to the bill just passed by the 
House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in 
furtherance of the p of the Act of 
March 26, 1928 (45 Stat. 367), and to facili- 
tate an appropriate observance of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the Battle of Fort 
Donelson, the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to designate for addition to the 
present Fort Donelson National Military 
Park such lands and interests in lands ad- 
jacent to said park as in his discretion are 
necessary to preserve and interpret this his- 
toric battleground, including the nearby 
historic Surrender House and the land upon 
which it is situated on Spring Street in the 
town of Dover, Tennessee: Provided, That 
the total area commemorating the Battle 
of Fort Donelson shall not exceed six hun- 
dred acres. 

Sec, 2. Within the area so designated the 
Secretary is authorized to acquire non-Fed- 
eral lands and interests in lands by pur- 
chase, donation, with donated funds or in 
such other manner and by such means as 
he may deem to be in the public interest, 
except that the Surrender House and land 
upon which it is situated shall be acquired 
only by donation or with donated funds. 
Administrative jurisdiction and control over 
lands administered by the Corps of Engi- 
neers, Department of the Army, above con- 
tour elevation 369 and which, under author- 
ity of section 1 of this Act, are designated 
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for inclusion in the park shall upon agree- 
ment of the administering agency be trans- 
ferred to the Secretary of the Interior, with- 
out a transfer of funds. 

Src. 3. Upon acquisition of the additional 
lands, pursuant to authority contained in 
this Act, the Fort Donelson National Mili- 
tary Park shall be redesignated as the Fort 
Donelson National Battlefield by publication 
of notice thereof in the Federal Register, 
whereupon any remaining balance of funds 
appropriated for purposes of said park shall 
be available for the purposes of the Fort 
Donelson National Battlefield. 

Sec. 4. The administration, protection, 
and development of the Fort Donelson Na- 
tional Battlefield shall be exercised by the 
Secretary of the Interior in accordance with 
the provisions of the Act of August 25, 1916 
(39 Stat. 535), entitled “An Act to establish 
a National Park Service, and for other pur- 
poses,” as amended. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment, which I send to the 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the language of the House bill 
H.R. 4684. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the 
table. 


ABOLISHING THE ARLINGTON ME- 
MORIAL AMPHITHEATER COM- 
MISSION 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11541) 
to abolish the Arlington Memorial 
Amphitheater Commission. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that S. 3264, an 
identical bill, be considered in lieu of 
the House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
the Secretary of Defense or his designee may 
send to Congress in January of each year, 
his recommendations with respect to the 
memorials to be erected, and the remains of 
deceased members of the Armed Forces to 
be entombed, in the Arlington Memorial 
Amphitheater, Arlington National Cemetery, 


(b) No memorial may be erected and no 
remains may be entombed in such amphi- 
theater unless specifically authorized by 
Congress. 

(c) The character, design, or location of 
any memorial authorized by Congress is sub- 
ject to the approval of the Secretary of 
Defense or his designee. 

Sec. 2. The Act of March 4, 1921, chapter 
169 (24 U.S.C. 291-295) is repealed. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 
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A similar House bill (H.R. 11541) was 
laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING ESTABLISHMENT OF 
FORT BOWIE NATIONAL HIS- 
TORIC SITE, ARIZ. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11876) 
to authorize the establishment of the 
Fort Bowie National Historic Site in the 
State of Arizona, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, this bill would estab- 
lish as a brandnew historic site a fort 
that was abandoned in 1894, and I doubt 
if it has been heard from since. 

It would call for the expenditure of 
over half a million dollars and the tax- 
payers of this country would be saddled 
with the expense of maintaining this 
so-called historic site in perpetuity. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


SELECTION BY ALASKA OF CERTAIN 
PUBLIC LANDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11957) 
to facilitate the selection by Alaska, pur- 
suant to the act of July 7, 1958, of cer- 
tain public lands under outstanding 
mineral lease or permit. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
second and third sentences of subsection (h) 
of section 6 of the Act of July 7, 1958 (72 
Stat. 342), are hereby replaced by the follow- 
ing sentences: “Such selection shall be made 
only from lands that are otherwise open to 
selection under this Act. When all of the 
lands subject to a lease, permit, license, or 
contract are selected, the patent for the 
lands so selected shall vest in the State of 
Alaska all the right, title, and interest of 
the United States in and to that lease, per- 
mit, license, or contract that remains out- 
standing on the effective date of the patent, 
including the right to all the rentals, royal- 
ties, and other payments accruing after that 
date under that lease, permit, license, or con- 
tract, and including any authority that may 
have been retained by the United States to 
modify the terms and conditions of that 
lease, permit, license, or contract: Provided, 
That nothing herein contained shall affect 
the continued validity of any such lease, 
permit, license, or contract or any rights 
arising thereunder. Where only a portion 
of the lands subject to a lease, permit, li- 
cense, or contract are selected, there shall 
be reserved to the United States the mineral 
or minerals subject to that lease, permit, 
license, or contract, together with such 
further rights as may be necessary to the 
full and complete enjoyment of all rights, 
privileges, and benefits under or with respect 
to that lease, permit, license, or contract, 
but upon the termination of such lease, 
permit, license, or contract, title to the 
minerals so reserved to the United States, 
with respect to the area so selected, shall 
pass to the State of Alaska.” 

Sec. 4. Subsection (a) of section 6 of the 
Act of July 7, 1958 (72 Stat. 340), is hereby 
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amended by the addition of the following: 
“Provided further, That for the purpose of 
this section the term ‘public lands of the 
United States in Alaska which are vacant, 
unappropriated, and unreserved’ shall in- 
clude, without limiting the use thereof, the 
retained or reserved interest of the United 
States in lands which have been disposed of 
with a reservation to the United States of 
all minerals or any specified mineral or 
minerals.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 2, strike out all of lines 17, 18, 19, and 
20, and insert in lieu thereof “contract; upon 
the termination of the lease, permit, license, 
or contract, title to the minerals so reserved 
to the United States shall pass to the State 
of Alaska.” 

Page 2, line 21, strike out the section 
2 4.“ and insert in lieu thereof 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


CORONADO NATIONAL MEMORIAL, 
ARIZ. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10418) 
to revise the boundaries of the Coronado 
National Memorial and to authorize the 
repair and maintenance of an access 
road thereto, in the State of Arizona, 
and for other purposes. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in 
furtherance of the purposes of the Act of 
August 18, 1941 (55 Stat. 630), as amended, 
and to facilitate the administration and de- 
velopment of the Coronado National Me- 
morial, Arizona, the boundaries thereof are 
hereby revised by the following additions 
and deletions of land: 

(1) Inclusion in the memorial and ex- 
clusion from the Coronado National Forest of 
lots 2 and 7 and a portion of Homestead 
Entry Survey 310 situated in section 18, 
township 24 south, range 21 east, Gila and 
Salt River base and meridian, said portion of 
Homestead Entry Survey 310 being more 
particularly described as follows: Beginning 
at the southwest corner (identified as corner 
number 1), of Homestead Entry Survey 310, 
said point being located on the present 
boundary of Coronado National Memorial anad 
marked by an iron pipe with a brass cap and 
a rock cairn placed by the United States 
Bureau of Land Management in 1955; thence 
north zero degrees thirty-three minutes west, 
one thousand two hundred ninety-four and 
twenty-six hundredths feet, more or less, 
along the west boundary of said tract, which 
line is also the present boundary of said 
memorial, to the northeast corner of lot 8, 
section 18, said point being marked by an 
iron pipe with a brass cap and a rock cairn 
placed by the United States Bureau of Land 
Management in 1955; thence north zero de- 
grees twenty-three minutes east, two hun- 
dred thirty and eight-tenths feet, more or 
less, along the west boundary of Homestead 
Entry Survey 310 to a point on a circular 
curve marked by an iron pipe with a Na- 
tional Park Service brass cap, said point be- 
ing located south eighty-one degrees forty- 
four minutes east, exactly one hundred forty 
feet from the point of curvature of said 
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curve; thence southeasterly five hundred 
forty-eight and two-tenths feet along said 
circular curve to the right of radius one 
thousand seven hundred thirty-two and four- 
tenths feet and having a beginning tangent 
bearing of south eighty-four degrees three 
minutes east (from point of curvature to 
point of intersection), to the point of tan- 
gency of said curve; thence south sixty-one 
degrees sixteen minutes east, two hundred 
twenty-four and eight-tenths feet to the 
point of curvature of a circular curve to the 
right; thence southeasterly two hundred 
ninety-two and six-tenths feet along said 
circular curve to the right of radius six 
thousand twenty-nine and six-tenths feet 
to the point of tangency of said curve; thence 
south fifty-eight degrees twenty-nine min- 
utes east, five hundred eighty-eight and 
seven-tenths feet to the point of curvature 
of a circular curve to the right; thence 
southeasterly two hundred twenty-five and 
nine-tenths feet along said circular curve to 
the right of radius two thousand two hun- 
dred nine and nine-tenths feet to the point 
of tangency of said curve; thence south 
fifty-two degrees thirty-eight minutes east, 
twenty-eight and eight-tenths feet to the 
point of curvature of a circular curve to the 
left; thence southeasterly two hundred six- 
teen and nine-tenths feet along said circular 
curve to the left of radius one thousand six 
hundred nine and nine-tenths feet to the 
point of tangency of said curve; thence 
south sixty degrees twenty-one minutes east, 
thirty and seven-tenths feet to the point of 
curvature of a circular curve to the right; 
thence southeasterly seven hundred thirteen 
and six-tenths feet, more or less, along said 
circular curve to the right of radius one 
thousand two hundred fifty-four and nine- 
tenths feet to a point on the southern bound- 
ary line of Homestead Entry Survey 310 
marked by an iron pipe with a National Park 
Service brass cap, said point also being 
located on the present northern boundary 
line of Coronado National Memorial thence 
north eighty-nine degrees forty-nine minutes 
west two thousand three hundred and sixty- 
one feet, more or less, along the southern 
boundary line of Homestead Entry Survey 
310, which line is also the present northern 
boundary of the said memorial, to the point 
of beginning (all bearings referred to the 
true meridian). 

(2) Inclusion in the Memorial and exclu- 
sion from the Coronado National Forest of 
lots 5 and 6 in section 20, township 24 south, 
range 21 east, Gila and Salt River base and 
meridian. 

(3) Exclusion from the Memorial and in- 
clusion in the Coronado National Forest of 
the north half southwest quarter northwest 
quarter section 13, and the north half south- 
east quarter northeast quarter section 14, all 
in township 24 south, range 20 east, Gila and 
Salt River base and meridian. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to acquire lands and interests 
in lands within the revised boundaries of the 
Coronado National Memorial by purchase, 
donation, with donated funds, or by such 
other means as he may consider to be in the 
public interest. Lands and interests in lands 
acquired pursuant to this Act shall become a 
part of the Memorial and be administered by 
the Secretary of the Interior in accordance 
with the provisions of the Act of August 25, 
1916 (39 Stat. 535), as amended, and pur- 
suant to sections 2, 3, and 4 of the Act of 
August 18, 1941 (55 Stat. 630), as amended. 

Sec. 3. The Act approved August 7, 1946 
(60 Stat. 885), is hereby amended by sub- 
stituting a semicolon for the period at the 
end of subsection (a), section 1, and insert- 
ing immediately thereafter the following: 
“repair and maintenance of the class ‘C’ road 
lying between the terminus of F. A. 383 at 
the east boundary of Coronado National 
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Forest and the point where said class ‘C’ 
road enters Coronado National Memorial in 
the vicinity of Montezuma Pass, approxi- 
mately 5.3 miles.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 
Page 5, after line 15, add a new section to 


“Sec. 4. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of not to exceed $3,000 
for the purpose of acquiring lands, interests 
in lands, and improvements thereon as may 
be necessary for carrying out this Act.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 2806) to 
revise the boundaries of the Coronado 
National Memorial and to authorize the 
repair and maintenance of an access 
road thereto, in the State of Arizona, 
and for other purposes, a similar bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Colorado? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in 
furtherance of the purposes of the Act of 
August 18, 1941 (55 Stat. 630), as amended, 
and to facilitate the administration and de- 
velopment of the Coronado National Me- 
morial, Arizona, the boundaries thereof are 
hereby revised by the following additions 
and deletions of land: 

(1) Inclusion in the memorial and ex- 
clusion from the Coronado National Forest of 
lots 2 and 7 and a portion of Homestead 
Entry Survey 310 situated in section 18, 
township 24 south, range 21 east, Gila and 
Salt River base and meridian, said portion of 
Homestead Entry Survey 310 being more par- 
ticularly described as follows: Beginning at 
the southwest corner (identified as corner 
number 1), of Homestead Entry Survey 310, 
said point being located on the present 
boundary of Coronado National Memorial 
and marked by an iron pipe with a brass 
cap and a rock cairn placed by the United 
States Bureau of Land Management in 1955; 
thence north zero degrees thirty-three min- 
utes west, one thousand two hundred ninety- 
four and twenty-six hundredths feet, more 
or less, along the west boundary of said 
tract, which line is also the present bound- 
ary of said memorial, to the northeast cor- 
ner of lot 8, section 18, said point being 
marked by an iron pipe with a brass cap and 
a rock cairn placed by the United States 
Bureau of Land Management in 1955; thence 
north zero degrees twenty-three minutes 
east, two hundred thirty and eight-tenths 
feet, more or less, along the west boundary 
of Homestead Entry Survey 310 to a point 
on a circular curve marked by an iron pipe 
with a National Park Service brass cap, said 
point being located south eighty-one de- 
grees forty-four minutes east, exactly one 
hundred forty feet from the point of curva- 
ture of said curve; thence southeasterly five 
hundred forty-eight and two-tenths feet 
along said circular curve to the right of 
radius one thousand seven hundred thirty- 
two and four-tenths feet and having a be- 
ginning tangent bearing of south eighty- 
four degrees three minutes east (from point 
of curvature to point of intersection), to 
the point of tangency of said curve; thence 
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south sixty-one degrees sixteen minutes east, 
two hundred twenty-four and eight-tenths 
feet to the point of curvature of a circular 
curve to the right; thence southeasterly 
two hundred ninety-two and six-tenths feet 
along said circular curve to the right of 
radius six thousand twenty-nine and six- 
tenths feet to the point of tangency of said 
curve; thence south fifty-eight degrees 
twenty-nine minutes east, five hundred 
eighty-eight and seven-tenths feet to the 
point of curvature of a circular curve to the 
right; thence southeasterly two hundred 
twenty-five and nine-tenths feet along said 
circular curve to the right of radius two 
thousand two hundred nine and nine-tenths 
feet to the point of tangency of said curve; 
thence south fifty-two degrees thirty-eight 
minutes east, twenty-eight and eight-tenths 
feet to the point of curvature of a circular 
curve to the left; thence southeasterly two 
hundred sixteen and nine-tenths feet along 
said circular curve to the left of radius one 
thousand six hundred nine and nine-tenths 
feet to the point of tangency of said curve; 
thence south sixty degrees twenty-one min- 
utes east, thirty and seven-tenths feet to 
the point of curvature of a circular curve to 
the right; thence southeasterly seven hun- 
dred thirteen and six-tenths feet, more or 
less, along said circular curve to the right 
of radius one thousand two hundred fifty- 
four and nine-tenths feet to a point on the 
southern boundary line of Homestead Entry 
Survey 310 marked by an iron pipe with a 
National Park Service brass cap, said point 
also being located on the present northern 
boundary line of Coronado National Me- 
morial thence north eighty-nine degrees 
forty-nine minutes west two thousand three 
hundred and sixty-one feet, more or less, 
along the southern boundary line of Home- 
stead Entry Survey 310, which line is also 
the present northern boundary of the said 
memorial, to the point of beginning (all 
bearings referred to the true meridian). 

(2) Inclusion in the Memorial and ex- 
clusion from the Coronado National Forest of 
lots 5 and 6 in section 20, township 24 south, 
range 21 east, Gila and Salt River base and 
meridian. 

(3) Exclusion from the Memorial and in- 
clusion in the Coronado National Forest of 
the north half southwest quarter northwest 
quarter section 13, and the north half south- 
east quarter northeast quarter section 14, 
all in township 24 south, range 20 east, Gila 
and Salt River base and meridan. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to. acquire lands and interests in 
lands within the revised boundaries of the 
Coronado National Memorial by purchase, 
donation, with donated funds, or by such 
other means as he may consider to be in the 
public interest. Lands and interests in 
lands acquired pursuant to this Act shall 
become a part of the Memorial and be ad- 
ministered by the Secretary of the Interior 
in accordance with the provisions of the Act 
of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535), as amend- 
ed, and pursuant to sections 2, 3, and 4 of 
the Act of August 18, 1941 (55 Stat. 630), as 
amended, 

Sec. 3. The Act approved August 7, 1946 
(60 Stat. 885), is hereby amended by substi- 
tuting a semicolon for the period at the end 
of subsection (a), section 1, and inserting 
immediately thereafter the following: “re- 
pair and maintenance of the class ‘C’ road 
lying between the terminus of F, A. 383 at 
the east boundary of Coronado National For- 
est and the point where said class ‘C’ road 
enters Coronado National Memorial in the 
vicinity of Montezuma Pass, approximately 
5.3 miles.” 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ASPINALL: 
Strike out all after the enacting clause of 
S. 2806 and insert the following: 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
; tatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in 
furtherance of the purposes of the Act of 
August 18, 1941 (55 Stat. 630), as amended, 
and to facilitate the administration and de- 
velopment of the Coronado National Me- 
morial, Arizona, the boundaries thereof are 
hereby revised by the following additions and 
deletions of land: 

“(1) Inclusion in the memorial and ex- 
clusion from the Coronado National Forest 
of lots 2 and 7 and a portion of Homestead 
Entry Survey 310 situated in section 18, 
township 24 south, range 21 east, Gila and 
Salt River base and meridian, said portion of 
Homestead Entry Survey 310 being more par- 
ticularly described as follows: Beginning at 
the southwest corner (identified as corner 
number 1), of Homestead Entry Survey 310, 
said point being located on the present 
boundary of Coronado National Memorial and 
marked by an iron pipe with a brass cap 

and a rock cairn placed by the United States 
Bureau of Land Management in 1955; thence 
north zero degrees thirty-three minutes 
west, one thousand two hundred ninety- 
four and twenty-six hundredths feet, more or 
less, along the west boundary of said tract, 
which line is also the present boundary of 
said memorial, to the northeast corner of 
lot 8, section 18, said point being marked by 
an iron pipe with a brass cap and a rock 
cairn placed by the United States Bureau of 
Land Management in 1955; thence north zero 
degrees twenty-three minutes east, two 
hundred thirty and eight-tenths feet, more 
or less, along the west boundary of Home- 
stead Entry Survey 310 to a point on a circu- 
lar curve marked by an iron pipe with a 
National Park Service brass cap, said point 
being located south eighty-one degrees forty- 
four minutes east, exactly one hundred forty 
feet from the point of curvature of said 
curve; thence southeasterly five hundred 
forty-eight and two-tenths feet along said 
circular curve to the right of radius one 
thousand seven hundred thirty-two and 
four-tenths feet and having a 
tangent bearing of south eighty-four de- 
grees three minutes east (from point of cur- 
vature to point of intersection), to the point 
of tangency of said curve; thence south 
sixty-one degrees sixteen minutes east, two 
hundred twenty-four and eight-tenths feet 
to the point of curvature of a circular curve 
to the right; thence south-easterly two hun- 
dred ninety-two and six-tenths feet along 
said circular curve to the right of radius 
six thousand twenty-nine and six-tenths 
feet to the point of tangency of said curve; 
thence south fifty-eight degrees twenty-nine 
minutes east, five hundred eighty-eight 
and seven-tenths feet to the point of 
curvature of a circular curve to the right; 
thence southeasterly two hundred twenty- 
five and nine-tenths feet along said cir- 
cular curve to the right of radius two thou- 
sand two hundred nine and nine-tenths 
feet to the point of tangency of said curve; 
thence south fifty-two degrees thirty-eight 
minutes east, twenty-eight and eight-tenths 
feet to the point of curvature of a circular 
curve to the left; thence southeasterly two 
hundred sixteen and nine-tenths feet along 
said circular curve to the left of radius 
one thousand six hundred nine and nine- 
tenths feet to the point of tangency of said 
curve; thence south sixty degrees twenty- 
one minutes east, thirty and seven-tenths 
feet to the point of curvature of a circular 
curve to the right; thence southeasterly 
seven hundred thirteen and six-tenths feet, 
more or less, along said circular curve to 
the right of radius one thousand two hun- 
dred fifty-four and nine-tenths feet to a 
point on the southern boundary line of 
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Homestead Entry Survey 310 marked by an 
iron pipe with a National Park Service 
brass cap, said point also being located on 
the t northern boundary line of 
Coronado National Memorial thence north 
eighty-nine degrees forty-nine minutes west 
two thousand three hundred and sixty-one 
feet, more or less, along the southern 
boundary line of Homestead Entry Survey 
310, which line is also the present northern 
boundary of the said memorial, to the point 
of beginning (all bearings referred to the 
true meridian). 

“(2) Inclusion in the Memorial and ex- 
clusion from the Coronado National Forest 
of lots 5 and 6 in section 20, township 24 
south, range 21 east, Gila and Salt River 
base and meridian. 

“(3) Exclusion from the Memorial and 
inclusion in the Coronado National Forest 
of the north half southwest quarter north- 
west quarter section 13, and the north half 
southeast quarter northeast quarter sec- 
tion 14, all in township 24 south, range 20 
east, Gila and Salt River base and meridian. 

“Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to acquire lands and interests 
in lands within the revised boundaries of the 
Coronado National Memorial by purchase, 
donation, with donated funds, or by such 
other means as he may consider to be in the 
public interest. Lands and interests in 
lands acquired pursuant to this Act shall 
become a part of the Memorial and be ad- 
ministered by the Secretary of the Interior 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Act of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535), as 
amended, and pursuant to sections 2, 3, and 
4 of the Act of August 18, 1941 (55 Stat. 
630), as amended. 

“Src. 3. The Act approved August 7, 1946 
(60 Stat. 885), is hereby amended by substi- 
tuting a semicolon for the period at the end 
of subsection (a), section 1, and inserting 
immediately thereafter the following: ‘repair 
and maintenance of the class “C” road lying 
between the terminus of F.A. 383 at the east 
boundary of Coronado National Forest and 
the point where said class C“ road enters 
Coronado National Memorial in the vicinity 
of Montezuma Pass, approximately 5.3 
miles." 

“Sec. 4. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of not to exceed $3,000 
for the purpose of acquiring lands, interests 
in lands, and improvements thereon as may 
be necessary for carrying out this Act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider and a similar 
House bill (H.R. 10418) were laid on the 
table. 


NEZ PERCE INDIAN RESERVATION, 
IDAHO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7956) 
to quiet title to certain lands within 
the Nez Perce Indian Reservation, 
Idaho, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar Sen- 
ate bill (S. 2711) be considered in lieu 
of the House bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be in enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all of 
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the right, title, and interest of the United 
States in the lands within the Nez Perce 
Reservation, Idaho, now reserved for agency, 
school, or cemetery purposes is hereby de- 
clared to be held in trust for the Nez Perce 
Tribe of Indians, subject to the right of the 
United States to use said lands for agency, 
school, or administrative purposes. 

Sec. 2. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued as confirming or denying the claim 
that said lands have, since 1855 and up to 
the effective date of this Act been held in 
trust by the United States for the Nez Perce 
Tribe. 

Sec. 3. The Indian Claims Commission is 
directed to determine in accordance with the 
provisions of section 2 of the Act of August 
13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1050), the extent to which 
the value of the title conveyed by this Act 
should or should not be set off against any 
claim against the United States determined 
by the Commission. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed 


A motion to reconsider and a similar 
House bill (H.R. 7956) were laid on the 
table. 


SALE OF RESERVE MINERAL IN- 
TERESTS IN CERTAIN FLORIDA 
LANDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11200) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to sell reserved mineral interests of 
the United States in lands located in the 
State of Florida to the record owners of 
the surface thereof. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized and 
directed to convey, sell, and quitclaim all 
mineral interests now owned by the United 
States in and to the hereinafter described 
lands to the present record owner or owners 
of the surface rights thereof: 

East half of the northwest quarter, of sec- 
tion 25, township 38 south, range 19 east, 
Sarasota County, Florida. 

Sec. 2, In the event the Secretary deter- 
mines, after consultation with competent 
local authorities and the appropriate agen- 
cies within his own Department, that the 
said lands are not now nor prospectively 
valuable for minerals, the said mineral in- 
terests of the United States shall be sold for 
a consideration of $1 per acre; otherwise the 
mineral interests shall be sold at the fair 
market value thereof as determined by the 
Secretary after taking into consideration 
such appraisals as he deems necessary or 
appropriate. 

Sec. 3. Proceeds from the sale made here- 
under shall be covered into the Treasury of 
the United States as miscellaneous receipts. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


The amendments are as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out the word “min- 
eral” and insert in lieu thereof phosphate“. 
Page 1, after line 9, insert the following: 

“Southeast quarter of the northwest quar- 
ter and the southeast quarter of the south- 
west quarter of section 11, the south half of 
the southwest quarter and the north half of 
the southwest quarter of the southeast 
quarter of section 12, east half of the south- 
west quarter and the northwest quarter of 
the southeast quarter of section 1, all in 
township 32 south, range 27 east; and also 
the northeast quarter of the southeast quar- 
ter of section 36, township 31 south, range 
27 east, all in Polk County, Florida.” 
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Page 1, line 10, through page 2, line 8, 
strike out all of section 2 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“Sec, 2. In the event that the Secretary 
determines that the lands described in sec- 
tion 1 are not prospectively valuable for 
phosphate, he shall convey the reserved 
phosphate interests to the present record 
owner or owners of the surface rights upon 
the payment of a sum of $200 to reimburse 
the United States for the administrative 
costs of the conveyance; otherwise, the phos- 
phate interests shall be sold to the record 
owner or owners of the surface rights upon 
the payment of a sum equal to $200 plus 
the fair market value of the phosphate in- 
terests as determined by the Secretary after 
taking into consideration such appraisals as 
he deems necessary,” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, 

The title of the bill was amended to 
read: “A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell reserved phos- 
phate interests of the United States in 
lands located in the State of Florida to 
5 record owners of the surface there- 
0 An 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CERTAIN REQUIREMENTS BY THE 
BOARD OF VETERANS’ APPEALS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12566) 
to amend section 4004 of title 38, United 
States Code, to require that the Board 
of Veterans’ Appeals render findings of 
fact and conclusions of law in the opin- 
ions setting forth its decisions on 
appeals. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
4004 of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“(d) The decisions of the Board shall be 
in writing and shall contain findings of fact 
and conclusions of law separately stated.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


JUDICIAL REVIEW OF VETERANS’ 
CLAIMS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12653) 
to amend title 38, United States Code, 
to establish a Court of Veterans’ Appeals 
and to prescribe its jurisdiction and 
functions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


LAND CONVEYANCE TO TRINITY 
COUNTY, CALIF. 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9732) 


to authorize the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to convey certain property in the 
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State of California to the county of 
Trinity. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, it is my under- 
standing that the report in this case 
does not state fully the story of this par- 
ticular legislation. This tract of land, 
small as it may be, was transferred to 
the State without compensation. I 
would like to ask the gentleman from 
California [Mr. JoHNsoNn] if that is cor- 
rect, and if he has some evidence of that 
fact? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, this particular parcel of land 
was deeded to the Government by the 
county for the location of a Forest Serv- 
ice headquarters. It consists of about 12 
acres. Shortly afterwards, the State put 
a State highway through this area, 
separating two small parcels of land, 
amounting to about forty-nine one-hun- 
dredths of an acre. They are adjacent 
to a county fire district, and the county 
fire district wishes this piece of property 
back for the location of certain facilities. 
There is no objection on the part of the 
Federal Government or the fire district 
or the county. This land was deeded to 
the Federal Government without consid- 
eration. 

I have a statement here from the dis- 
trict attorney, and also the chairman of 
the board of supervisors to that effect, 
and I would like to include that as a 
part of my remarks. 

This statement follows: 

OFFICE OF DISTRICT ATTORNEY, 
TRINITY COUNTY, 
Weaverville, Calif., August 18, 1960. 
Congressman HAROLD T. JOHNSON, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN JOHNSON: This letter 
is sent to you to verify the following facts 
concerning the above noted Senate bill now 
penang before the Insular Affairs Commit- 


2 The property, subject of the above men- 
tioned bill, together with other property was 
transferred by the county of Trinity to the 
United States for use by the Department of 
Agriculture, U.S. Forest Service, without con- 
sideration of any kind. 

2. Subsequent to the conveyance of the 
said property, a highway being part of Cali- 
fornia-United States Highway 299-W was 
constructed across a portion of the land con- 
veyed. 

The location of the highway left isolated 
the two fractional portions of property de- 
scribed in the bill, which portions cease to 
be of any use or benefit to the United States 
and which portions are in fact now physical- 
ly removed by the presence of the highway 
from the remainder of the Forest Service 
land. 

Had the course of the highway been 
known at the time of the grant, or had it 
been considered at the time of the grant, 
the portions of property subject of the above 
mentioned bill, would not have been trans- 
ferred to the United States, nor do we believe 
the United States would have requested 
them. 

You requested signatures on this verifica- 
tion by the district attorney, by the board 
of supervisors of Trinity County, and a rep- 
resentative of the US. Forest Service. 

I regret that no member of the board of 
supervisors is available, the board not being 
in session at this time, and I have therefore 
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asked the deputy county clerk of Trinity 
County as ex officio clerk of the board of 
supervisors to execute this verification in 
their behalf. The clerk herself is also away 
from the county. 

Trusting this will answer the problems 
posed and thank you for your consideration 
and attention to this matter, we are, 

Very truly yours, 
DONALD R. KENNEDY, 
District Attorney. 
GLADYS M. CROSS, 
Deputy County Clerk. 
HORACE JONES, 
U.S. Forest Service, Forest Oficer in 
Charge. 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, further re- 
serving the right to object, I intended 
originally to ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over. However, the 
statement just made by the gentleman 
from California is helpful and beneficial. 
The information I had before indicated 
this transfer was to be made without 
consideration for the purpose of per- 
mitting a county to construct certain 
streets, parking areas, sanitary facilities, 
and so forth for the community. The 
Congress has a policy which was estab- 
lished some time ago that in all transfers 
there should be compensation to the 
Federal Government based on fair mar- 
ket value. If the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia had not produced this evidence, 
the bill would have presented to the 
House the problem of making an excep- 
tion in his case. It is a small amount of 
land that is involved, but I think we 
would have been forced to ask that the 
bill be passed over, if we had not had the 
benefit of the evidence the gentleman 
from California has presented. 

May I ask that he put in the record the 
date that this transfer of land was made 
from the county to the Federal Govern- 
ment and the purpose for which the 
transfer was made. Can the gentleman 
give us at this time that information? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Yes. 
The Federal Government made a request 
of Trinity County, which is 85 percent 
federally owned at the present time. 
When they made the request the county 
deeded 12 acres of land to the Govern- 
ment for the purpose of locating a 
Forest Service headquarters. This little 
community of Trinity is desirous of using 
this land that is not being used for 
forest purposes. House Report No. 2035 
will show the dates of transfer to the 
Government and the date of the applica- 
tion from the county to the Government. 
I quote here excerpts from House Re- 
port No. 2035 of the Committee on Agri- 
culture: 

Discussions with county officials were be- 
gun in May 1933, concerning the acquisition 
of a Forest Service administrative site at 
Weaverville. Existing Forest Service facili- 
ties for supervisor’s headquarters were in- 
adequate to provide for the increased re- 
sponsibilities the emergency programs of 
that period entailed. A new site was 
urgently needed. The county-owned tract 
in town was the only site suitable for the 
purpose because of size (12.36 acres), loca- 
tion and other factors. County officials 
readily agreed to a donation and cooperated 
in every respect. The donation was com- 
pleted in 1934. 

In the circumstances the exact needs of 
the United States and the county were not 
fully considered. In 1939 formal action was 
taken by the county board of supervisors for 
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recognition of the situation. By resolution 
the board requested permits for its use of the 
land pending application to have title re- 
stored for the two parcels. These permits 
were issued. 


Mr. FORD. The Federal Government 
is now giving back to the county land 
which the county previously had made 
available to the Federal Government; is 
that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Yes; 
about a half acre of land, two small 
parcels divided by the highway. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, further reserving the right to 
object, can the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia tell me what was the purpose for 
which the Federal Government desired 
this land? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The 
Federal Government desired this land to 
locate a Forest Service headquarters. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Did the 
Government build this headquarters? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Yes; 
the headquarters are on the parcel of 
land. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. The 
Government Operations Committee of 
this body, assuming other bills are re- 
ferred, has a policy that if the Federal 
Government performs its part of the 
bargain by building the facility, then the 
land, even though donated in the first 
instance, cannot be returned without 
consideration. It seems to me that in 
this particular instance I find it impos- 
sible to differentiate between this case 
and the case in Cheyenne, Wyo., within 
my district, where land was donated for 
a veterans hospital. There is excess 
land, but since the veterans hospital has 
already been built, they say we cannot 
have it without paying full consideration. 
Can the gentleman distinguish this case 
from that case? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. This is 
a very small parcel of land. As I say, it 
is separated by the highway from the 
Forest Service holdings. The Forest 
Service has no use for it whatever. There 
was complete agreement between the 
county and the Forest Service and the 
Secretary of Agriculture on the deeding 
of the 12 acres to the Forest Service with- 
out consideration by the county, and now 
the Forest Service is of the opinion that 
they should deed this small parcel 
back to the county of Trinity. Trinity 
County is practically all owned by the 
Federal Government at the present time. 
The townsite has no place to go. They 
are only asking for this small area to 
locate a firehouse and for parking pur- 
poses and street purposes. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I yield 
to the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I would like to say 
to my colleague that to a certain extent 
his enunciation of policy is correct. 
However, during the consideration of this 
particular Consent Calendar we have 
given our official approval to another 
bill which has the same principle involved 
as this one, where land was transferred 
to the Federal Government. Land is to 
be returned, under the bill to which I 
have just made reference, to the State 
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for park operations. That is the same 
thing that is involved here. Here is a 
public purpose. It seems to me in these 
exceptional cases we should not pay too 
close attention to a hard and fast rule. 
High values are not under consideration 
in this instance. The Federal Govern- 
ment paid nothing at all for this prop- 
erty. It is of practically no value except 
for the value that this little town of 
Trinity wishes to make use of. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Can the 
Consent Calendar be called again? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I cannot speak for 
the House leadership, but I doubt very 
much whether it can. It seems to me 
that this bill has been argued sufficiently 
and the principle well enunciated, with 
notice given to what I consider a valid 
and desired exception to any hard and 
fast rule of policy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I might 
say in this case had they known where 
this highway was going, the land would 
never have been deeded to the Govern- 
ment. Due to the highway, they split 
that little corner into two parcels. The 
Government has no use for it whatever, 
and the fire district and the townsite of 
Trinity need this property. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Of 
course, I recognize the circumstances 
involved, and this being a small parcel, 
I am not going to object. But, I serve 
notice now that I am going to object to 
any other bill of this nature until we get 
these committees working together with 
the Government Operations Committee 
of this body and adopt the same criteria 
in considering bills brought before it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 
convey by quitclaim deed, without consider- 
ation, to the county of Trinity, State of 
California, all the right, title, and interest 
of the United States in and to the following 
described lands, which were conveyed to the 
United States by deed dated April 28, 1934, 
and recorded in book 53, page 186, in the 
records of the county of Trinity, California: 

Parcel A: All the fractional portion of lot 
numbered 2 in block numbered 13 of the 
townsite of Weaverville, Trinity County, 
California, described as: 

All that portion of said lot numbered 2 
lying northeasterly of a line parallel to and 
50 feet northeasterly of the centerline of 
State highway, and is more particularly de- 
scribed as beginning at a point on the 
southeast boundary of said lot numbered 2, 
north 31 degrees 43 minutes east, 50.44 feet 
from the centerline of State highway at 
engineers’ station 806+89.71, said station 
being a point south 31 degrees 43 minutes 
east, 92.14 feet from the easterly corner of 
said lot numbered 2, thence from the point 
of beginning first north 31 degrees 43 min- 
utes east 41.70 feet to the easterly corner of 
said lot 2; second north 70 degrees 02 min- 
utes west, 122.69 feet on the boundary of said 
lot 2; third north 62 degrees 33 minutes 
west, 26.54 feet on the boundary of said lot 
2; fourth from a tangent bearing south 54 
degrees 47 minutes 21 seconds east along a 
1,900-foot radius curve to the right through 
a central angle of 4 degrees 26 minutes 42 
seconds a distance of 147.34 feet to the point 
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of beginning. Excepting that portion of the 
above described parcel that part within the 
boundary of the following described parcel 
which was conveyed by a deed dated Sep- 
tember 26, 1895, and recorded November 6, 
1895, in Book 23 of Deeds at page 260; that 
portion of lot numbered 2 of block numbered 
13 of the townsite of the town of Weaver- 
ville particularly described as follows to-wit: 
Commencing at a stake on the southeast 
corner of Garden Gulch Street and Union 
Street and running northwesterly 30 feet 
along Union Street to a stake; thence south- 
westerly 50 feet to a stake; thence 30 feet 
southeasterly to Garden Gulch Street to a 
stake; thence northeasterly 50 feet along 
Garden Gulch Street to the place of be- 
ginning and containing about .034 of an acre, 
more or less. Said parcel A containing about 
0.034 acre. 

Parcel B: All that portion of lots num- 
bered 1 and 2 in block numbered 13 of the 
townsite of Weaverville, Trinity County, 
California, lying southwesterly of a line run- 
ning parallel to and 50 feet southwesterly 
of the centerline of State highway and 
southeasterly of a line running north 41 
degrees 40 minutes east to a point 50 feet 
southwesterly of the centerline of State 
highway and running south 41 degrees 40 
minutes west, to the southerly boundary of 
said lot numbered 1 from a point which 
bears south 46 degrees 55 minutes east 148.28 
feet from corner numbered 1 in the survey 
of lot numbered 47 in township 33 north, 
range 10 west, Mount Diablo base and 
meridian, which corner is also the 10th 
corner in the survey of the Weaverville 
Townsite; said portions of said lots being 
more particularly described as follows: Be- 
ginning at a 1-inch iron pipe set in the 
ground at a point south 46 degrees 55 min- 
utes east 148.28 feet from corner numbered 
1 in the survey of lot numbered 47 in 
township 33 north, range 10 west, Mount 
Diablo base and meridian; a l-inch iron 
pipe set in the ground bears south 41 degrees 
40 minutes west 146.13 feet; running thence, 
first north 41 degrees 40 minutes east 32.41 
feet; second from a tangent that bears south 
49 degrees 51 minutes 05 seconds east, on a 
curve to the right with a radius of 1,800 feet, 
through a central angle of 3 degrees 08 min- 
utes 50 seconds, a distance of 98.72 feet to 
a point on the southeast boundary of lot 2 
in block numbered 13 of the townsite of 
Weaverville, Trinity County, California, 
which point bears south 31 degrees 43 min- 
utes west 50.47 feet from the centerline of 
State highway at engineers’ station 806-4 
89.71 P. O. O.; third south 31 degrees 43 min- 
utes west 130.63 feet on the boundary of 
said block numbered 13 to the southeast 
corner of said lot numbered 1 in block num- 
bered 13; fourth south 89 degrees 39 minutes 
west 154.00 feet on the boundary of said lot 
1; fifth north 41 degrees 40 minutes east 
191.71 feet to the point of beginning. Con- 
taining 0.462 acre, more or less. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3053) for 
the relief of the State of Connecticut. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I am not so much 
concerned about the amount of money 
involved in this bill as the precedent 
which may be established. As I under- 
stand the situation, a National Guard 
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pilot, while in flight, dropped an airplane 
wing fuel tank and it caused $10,000 
worth of damage to a house. The claim 
was for some $19,000 and the settlement 
was for $10,000 on the part of the State 
of Connecticut with the owner of the 
property. 

Now comes the Federal Government to 
reimburse the State of Connecticut to the 
extent of $10,000. 

I find this statement in the report at 
the bottom of page 2: 

Therefore, the State of Connecticut was 
asked by the National Guard Bureau to pro- 
vide for the advanced training of Lieutenant 
Mancini at his Air National Guard home 
base. This was done, and while the training 
was in progress the accident in question 
occurred. 


On page 3 of the report we find this 
statement: 

Accordingly, since the Air Force reason- 
ably could expect to obtain active Federal 
duty benefits from this training when Lieu- 
tenant Mancini became fully qualified as a 
pilot, the Department of the Air Force has 
no objection to the enactment of subject 
bill. 


My question to someone from the 
Committee on the Judiciary is this: 
What kind of precedent are you setting 
here? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. FORD. The question the gentle- 
man asks is a very legitimate one. Per- 
sonally I think from my investigation 
of the facts and circumstances in this 
case that this is a justifiable proposal. 
I refer the gentleman to H.R. 5435, 
which is Calendar No. 515, which would 
give to the National Guard broad au- 
thority to obligate the Federal Treasury 
for any torts committed by members of 
the National Guard, even when they are 
discharging solely and exclusively State 
militia responsibilities. I asked that that 
bill be passed over because this is a 
brandnew policy which I think should 
not be considered on the Consent Calen- 
dar under the unanimous consent pro- 
cedure. However, I believe that the 
committee is right in the instant case, 
S. 3053, considering the case individual- 
ly on its merits. For that reason, even 
though I objected to the previous bill, 
I think this bill is justifiable. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman 
give me his opinion as to what kind of 
precedent this bill would establish? 

Mr. FORD. I do not think this es- 
tablishes a bad precedent inasmuch as 
this is a case where the Air National 
Guard asked the Connecticut Air Na- 
tional Guard authorities to give this 
man this additional training at their 
facility because the Air Force could not 
because of other problems conduct his 
training at a regular Air Force facility. 

Mr. GROSS. The request was made 
by the National Guard Bureau to the 
State and acquiesced in by the State. 

Mr. FORD. But the National Guard 
Bureau is a part of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force or more properly the Depart- 
ment of Defense. This was a request 
from Federal authorities to the Connect- 
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pilot this additional training. 

Mr. GROSS. On the basis of the 
statements by the gentleman from 
Michigan, I am not going to object to 
the bill. I certainly hope it will not 
stand as a precedent in the future so 
that the Federal Government will pick 
up any claim for damages caused by 
someone solely military in the service of 
the State. 

Mr. FORD. I agree with the gentle- 
man from Iowa 100 percent. That is 
why I asked that the other bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
State of Connecticut, the sum of $10,000. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
satisfaction of all claims of the State of 
Connecticut against the United States for 
reimbursement of an amount paid by such 
State to certain persons as compensation for 
personal injuries and property losses which 
they sustained on September 24, 1957, when 
a wing fuel tank fell from a Connecticut 
Air National Guard F-94 jet aircraft while 
it was being operated by a United States Air 
Force Reserve officer on active duty: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this Act shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this Act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DELIVERY OF WATER UNDER 
RECLAMATION LAWS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 68) to 
provide for continued delivery of water 
under the Federal reclamation laws to 
lands held by husband and wife upon 
the death of either. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, where 
the death of a husband or wife causes lands 
ir. private ownership to become excess lands, 
as that term is used in section 46 of the Act 
of May 25, 1926 (44 Stat. 636; 43 U.S.C. 
423e), and those lands had therefore been 
eligible to receive water from a project un- 
der the Federal reclamation laws (Act of 
June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. 388), and Acts amend- 
atory thereto) without execution of a re- 
cordable contract under section 46 of said 
Act of May 25, 1926, the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized to furnish water to 
them, without requiring execution of such a 
contract, so long as they remain in the own- 
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ership of the surviving spouse: Provided, 
That, in the event of the remarriage of the 
surviving spouse, such lands shall be gov- 
erned by applicable law without regard to 
the provisions of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE ON EM- 
PLOYMENT OF THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12458) 
to increase the amount authorized to be 
appropriated for the work of the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
joint resolution entitled “Joint resolution 
authorizing an appropriation for the work 
of the President’s Committee on National 
Employment of the Physically Handicapped 
Week”, approved July 11, 1949, as amended 
(63 Stat. 409), is amended by striking out 
“$225,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$300,000”. 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, the House 
is considering today what I deem to be a 
real significant measure in that increas- 
ing the authorization for the President’s 
Committee on the Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped we are not 
simply providing money for just another 
committee but rather encouraging one of 
the most successful programs ever initi- 
ated by our Federal Government. I am 
happy to endorse H.R. 12458, the bill 
which I sponsored in this session of 
Congress and which was given considera- 
tion and approval by the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee, of which Iam 
a member. 

Begun in 1947 by the President of the 
United States, the President’s Commit- 
tee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped has grown to the point 
where there is hardly an American who 
has not seen a poster, a TV advertise- 
ment, or heard radio broadcasts urging 
the hiring of the handicapped. 

We live in an era when we must utilize 
to the fullest the potential of all our 
citizens. Through the hiring of the 
handicapped we have found that we not 
only provide jobs for those who would, in 
many cases, be burdens upon society but 
we have also added to our reservoir 
of technical knowledge many skilled 
workers. 

The President’s Committee is com- 
posed of over 350 individuals represent- 
ing every possible phase of American life. 
It works through veterans’ committees, 
employers’ committees, high school offi- 
cials, the press, radio, television, motion 
pictures, and speakers’ bureaus. It pro- 
vides valuable workmen’s compensation 
studies which show conclusively that an 
investment in hiring of handicapped per- 
sons is good economics. 

Since the authorization of $225,000 a 
year was fixed in 1954, the expenses of 
the President’s Committee has increased 
tremendously. 
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The Committee has been influenced 
not only by inflation but also by changes 
in fiscal budgeting policies and by the 
fact that its services have been increased 
in the last few years. 

Through informational, education, and 
promotional activities the President's 
Committee has contributed greatly to- 
ward creating a favorable climate of 
opinion in which handicapped persons 
are accepted just as other skilled work- 
ers may find gainful employment suited 
to their skills and abilities. 

There is no program which costs so lit- 
tle and has done so much. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to rise in support of H.R. 12458, 
a bill to increase, from $225,000 annually 
to $300,000 annually, the authorization 
for the President’s Committee on the 
Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped. I would also like to pay my re- 
gards to the sponsor of this bill, the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. DANIELS], 
who has shown such a keen interest and 
who has worked so diligently on this leg- 
islation, and on other measures which 
have been before our Subcommittee on 
Special Education. 

The President’s Committee on the Em- 
ployment of the Physically Handicapped 
was established in 1947 by President 
Harry S. Truman. To my mind it repre- 
sents one of our most successful national 
efforts to promote the general welfare. 
By encouraging employment of the 
handicapped the President’s Committee 
is helping the Nation meet, at one of the 
most critical times in our history, a spe- 
cial need for technically trained and 
highly skilled workers. 

Gov. LeRoy Collins, of Florida, speak- 
ing to this same point, has said: 

No better examples of enlightened democ- 
racy in action can be found than local, State, 
and National programs through which dis- 
abled persons are rehabilitated and their 
services utilized in well-chosen employment. 
Everybody profits when an individual who 
was idle because of a handicap is prepared 
for a job and given the opportunity to work 
at his highest level. 


There are thousands of handicapped 
persons with highly specialized training 
that is valuable in our industrial and 
business world. They are using skills 
in the performance of jobs which are 
tedious and demanding. Many of these 
persons have been given employment as 
a result of the efforts of the President’s 
Committee on the Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped. 

In helping obtain rewarding employ- 
ment for the handicapped the Presi- 
dent’s Committee works with groups and 
agencies at State and local levels. The 
main functions of the Committee are 
the encouragement of maximum employ- 
ment opportunities for the physically 
handicapped by supplying information 
to employers; conducting a program of 
public education; and cooperating with 
Federal officials, State officials, Gover- 
nors’ committees, local committees, pro- 
fessional trade groups, and organized 
labor. The President’s Committee works 
closely with the Department of Labor; 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare; the Veterans’ Administra- 
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tion; State employment-security agen- 
cies; and State vocational rehabilitation 
agencies as well as representatives of 
industry, labor, and public and private 
agencies. It is through this means that 
the President’s Committee attempts to 
bring the message of job opportunity for 
the handicapped to the eyes and ears of 
America. 

The good work of the Committee must 
be continued and expanded. To meet 
the demands which are placed upon it, 
it must have additional funds. We, the 
American people, may lose or overlook 
the skills of many handicapped persons 
if the President’s Committee does not 
function adequately. 

The annual authorization for the 
President’s Committee was set at $225,- 
000 in 1954 by Public Law 565 of the 
81st Congress. In fiscal 1961, for the 
first time, the Committee received its 
full appropriation. Since 1954 the cost 
of almost everything—including salaries, 
goods, and services—has increased. In 
addition, changes in fiscal budgeting 
policies have increased post office mail- 
ing costs, retirement costs, printing 
costs, and various other aspects of the 
Committee’s program. 

In addition to the increase in the 
Committee’s operating expenses, the 
Committee has also expanded its pro- 
gram, increased its services, and pro- 
vided greater quantities of promotional 
materials for the States—with special 
emphasis upon certain neglected groups 
which have a great potential in the 
Committee’s programs. A major part of 
the Committee’s expanded program is 
in the assistance of the mentally re- 
stored and the mentally retarded in 
finding increased employment oppor- 
tunities. 

We found that the President’s Com- 
mittee has consistently tried to effect 
all possible economies in their efforts. 
They have acted as a service agency to 
various government departments, to the 
States, and to public spirited volunteers 
and their organizations. An increase 
in the President's Committee's authori- 
zation will make it possible for them 
to do a better job, to render increased 
service, and to speed the day when a 
physical and mental handicap will be 
even less an obstacle to the workers 
than it is today. 

To extend the past record of excel- 
lent performance, to expand services, 
and to further implement the American 
tradition of encouraging the develop- 
ment of the fullest potential of every 
individual, I heartily support this bill 
by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
DANIELS] for an increase of $75,000 in 
the authorization for the President’s 
Committee on the Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped, thus bringing 
the total authorization to $300,000 annu- 
ally. The Subcommittee on Special Edu- 
cation of which I happen to be chairman 
looked into this matter carefully. I urge 
its adoption. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


August 23 


‘CREDIT FOR TIME AND CUSTODY 


AWAITING TRIAL 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12208) 
to amend section 3568 of title 18, United 
States Code, to provide for reducing sen- 
tences of imprisonment imposed upon 
persons held in custody for want of bail 
while awaiting trial by the time so spent 
in custody. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
understanding that this measure or a 
measure similar to it passed the House 
on June 28. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that this bill be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Washington? 

There was no objection. 


PAYMENTS OF JUDGMENTS AND 
COMPROMISE SETTLEMENTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9523) 
to simplify the payment of certain mis- 
cellaneous judgments and the payment of 
certain compromise settlements. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2414 of title 28 of the United States Code is 
amended to read: 


“$2414. Payment of judgments and com- 
promise settlements 

“Payment of final Judgments rendered by 
a district court against the United States 
shall be made on settlements by the General 
Accounting Office. Payment of final judg- 
ments rendered by a state or foreign court 
or tribunal against the United States, or 
against its agencies or officials upon obliga- 
tions or liabilities of the United States, shall 
be made on settlements by the General Ac- 
counting Office after certification by the 
Attorney General that it is in the interest of 
the United States to pay the same. 

“Whenever the Attorney General deter- 
mines that no appeal shall be taken from a 
judgment or that no further review will be 
sought from a decision affirming the same, 
he shall so certify and the judgment shall 
be deemed final. 

“Except as otherwise provided by law, 
compromise settlements of claims referred to 
the Attorney General for defense of immi- 
nent litigation or suits against the United 
States, or against its agencies or officials 
upon obligations or Habilities of the United 
States, made by the Attorney General or any 
person authorized by him, shall be settled 
and paid in a manner similar to judgments 
in like causes and appropriations or funds 
available for the payment of such judgments 
are hereby made available for the payment 
of such compromise settlements.” 

Sec, 2. The last item in the analysis of 
chapter 161 of such title is amended to read: 


“2414. Payment of judgments and com- 
promise settlements.” 


Sec. 3. Section 1802 of the Act of July 27, 
1956 (70 Stat. 694; 31 U.S.C. 724a), is amend- 
ed by deleting the words “Judgments (not in 
excess of $100,000 in any one case) rendered 
by the district courts and the Court of Claims 
against the United States which have be- 
come final” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words “final judgments and compromise 
settlements (not in excess of $100,000, or its 
equivalent in foreign currencies at the time 
of payment, in any one case) which are pay- 
able in accordance with the terms of sections 
2414 or 2517 of title 28, United States Code”. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


NEW JERSEY TERCENTENARY CELE- 
BRATION COMMISSION 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 68) providing for the estab- 
lishment of the New Jersey Tercentenary 
Celebration Commission to formulate 
and implement plans to commemorate 
the 300th anniversary of the State of 
New Jersey, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Whereas the year 1964 will mark the ter- 
centenary of the patent conveying all the 
lands between the Connecticut River and 
the east side of the Delaware River from 
Charles II to James, Duke of York; and 

Whereas the year 1964 will also mark the 
three hundredth anniversary of the execu- 
tion of deeds of lease and release by the said 
James, Duke of York, to John Lord Berkeley, 
Baron of Stratton, and Sir George Carteret, 
of Saltrum, of those lands “* * * bounded 
on the east part by the main sea, and part 
by Hudson’s river, and hath upon the west 
Delaware bay or river, and extendeth south- 
ward to the main ocean as far as Cape May 
at the mouth of Delaware bay; and to the 
northward as far as the northernmost 
branch of the said bay or river of Delaware, 
which is forty-one degrees and forty min- 
utes of latitude, and crosseth over thence 
in a strait line to Hudson’s river in forty- 
one degrees of latitude; which said tract of 
land is hereafter to be called by the name 
or names of New Caesarea or New Jersey 
“hand of the right of government 
therein; and 

Whereas the year 1964 will also be ter- 
centenary of the signing and publication by 
John Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret 
of “The Concessions and Agreement of the 
Lords Proprietors of the Province of New 
Caesarea or New Jersey to and with all and 
every the Adventurers and all such as shall 
settle or plant here“, a declaration of the 
organic law of the colony and, truly, “the 
Magna Carta of New Jersey”; and 

Whereas these foregoing events mark the 
beginning of the separate history of New 
Jersey as a colony; and 

Whereas it is fitting and desirable that we 
commemorate the beginnings of the State of 
New Jersey, together with its subsequent 
history and its present and future role in 
the family of the United States, for the 
benefit of all the people of our Nation; and 

Whereas such a commemoration, with care- 
ful planning, can be of enduring, rather 
than transitory, worth to our people: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That (a) there is 
hereby established a commission to be known 
as the New Jersey Tercentenary Celebration 
Commission (hereafter referred to in this 
joint resolution as the Commission“) which 
shall be composed of fifteen members as 
follows: 

(1) Four members who shall be Members 
of the Senate, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate; 

(2) Four members who shall be Members 
of the House of Representatives, to be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; 

(3) Seven members to be appointed by the 
President, 

(b) The President shall, at the time of 
appointment, designate one of the members 
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appointed by him to serve as Chairman. The 
members of the Commission shall receive no 
salary. 

Sec. 2. (a) The functions of the Commis- 
sion shall be to develop and to execute suit- 
able plans for the celebration of a series of 
anniversiaries occurring between 1959 and 
1964, both years inclusive, commemorating 
the three hundredth anniversary of the State 
of New Jersey. 

(b) In carrying out its functions the Com- 
mission is authorized to cooperate with and 
to assist the New Jersey Tercentenary Com- 
mission and any other agency created or des- 
ignated by the Legislature of the State of 
New Jersey for the purpose of planning and 
promoting the New Jersey Tercentenary Cele- 
bration. If the participation of other nations 
in the celebration is deemed advisable, the 
Commission may communicate to that end 
with the governments of such nations 
through the Department of State. 

Src. 3. The Commission may employ, with- 
out regard to the civil-service laws or the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, such 
employees as may be necessary in carrying 
out its functions. Service of an individual 
as a member of the Commission or employ- 
ment of an individual by the Commission, on 
a part-time or full-time basis, with or with- 
out compensation, shall not be considered as 
service or employment bringing such indi- 
vidual within the provisions of sections 281, 
283, 284, 434, or 1914 of title 18 of the United 
State Code, or section 190 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States (5 U.S.C. 99). 

Sec. 4. (a) The Commission is authorized 
to accept donations of money, property, or 
personal services; to cooperate with patriotic 
and historical societies and with institutions 
of learning; and to call upon other Federal 
departments or agencies for their advice and 
assistance in carrying out the purposes of 
this joint resolution. The Commission, to 
such extent as it finds to be necessary, may, 
without regard to the laws and procedures 
applicable to Federal agencies, procure sup- 
plies, services, and property and make con- 
tracts, and may exercise those powers that 
are necessary to enable it to carry out effi- 
ciently and in the public interest the pur- 
poses of this joint resolution. 

(b) Expenditures of the Commission shall 
be paid by the executive officer of the Com- 
mission, who shall keep complete records of 
such expenditures and who shall account 
also for all funds received by the Commis- 
sion. A report of the activities of the Com- 
mission, including an accounting of funds 
received and expended, shall be furnished by 
the Commission to the Congress within two 
months following the celebration as pre- 
scribed by this joint resolution. 

(c) Any property acquired by the Com- 
mission remaining upon termination of the 
celebration may be used by the Secretary of 
the Interior for purposes of the national 
park system or may be disposed of as surplus 
property. The net revenues, after payment 
of Commission expenses, derived from Com- 
mission activities, shall be deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States. 

Sec. 5. The Commission shall expire upon 
the completion of its duties, but in no event 
later than March 1, 1965. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PROMOTING FOREIGN TRADE OF 
UNITED STATES IN GRAPES AND 
PLUMS 
The Clerk called the bill (S. 1857) to 

promote the foreign trade of the United 

States in grapes and plums, to protect 
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the reputation of American-grown grapes 
and plums in foreign markets, to pre- 
vent deception or misrepresentation as to 
the quality of such products moving in 
foreign commerce, to provide for the 
commercial inspection of such products 
entering such commerce, and for other 
purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That it shall 
be unlawful for any person to ship or offer 
for shipment or for any carrier, or any 
steamship company, or any person to trans- 
port or receive for transportation to any 
foreign destination, except as provided in 
this Act, any grapes or plums in packages 
which are not accompanied by a certificate 
issued under authority of the Secretary show- 
ing that such grapes or plums are of a Fed- 
eral or State grade which meets the mini- 
mum of quality established by the Secretary 
for shipment in export. The Secretary is 
authorized to prescribe, by regulations, the 
requirements, other than those of grades, 
which the fruit must meet before certificates 
are issued. The Secretary shall provide op- 
portunity, by public hearing or otherwise, 
for interested persons to examine and make 
recommendation with respect to any stand- 
ard of export proposed to be established or 
designated, or regulation prescribed, by the 
Secretary for the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary shall give reasonable 
notice through one or more trade papers of 
the effective date of standards of export es- 
tablished or designated by him under this 
Act: Provided, That any grapes or plums may 
be certified and shipped for export in fulfill- 
ment of any contract made within two 
months prior to the date of such shipment 
if the terms of such contract were in accord- 
ance with the grades and regulations of the 
Secretary in effect at the time the contract 
was made. 

Sec. 3. Where the government of the coun- 
try to which the shipment is to be made has 
standards or requirements as to condition 
of grapes and plums the Secretary may in 
addition to inspection and certification for 
compliance with the standards established 
or designated hereunder inspect and certify 
for determination as to compliance with the 
standards or requirements of such foreign 
government and may provide for special 
certificates in such cases. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary may, by regulation, 
exempt from compliance with the provisions 
of this Act the shipment of such minimum 
quantities of grapes and plums to any for- 
eign country as he may prescribe. 

Sec. 5. For inspecting and certifying the 
grade, quality, or condition of grapes or 
plums the Secretary shall cause to be col- 
lected a reasonable fee which shall, as nearly 
as may be, cover the cost of the service 
rendered: Provided, That when cooperative 
arrangements satisfactory to the Secretary, 
or his designated representative, for carrying 
out the purposes of this Act cannot be made 
the fees collected hereunder in such cases 
shall be available until expended to defray 
the cost of the service rendered, and in such 
cases the limitations on the amounts ex- 
pended for the purchase and maintenance of 
motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles 
shall not be applicable: Provided further, 
That certificates issued by the authorized 
agents of the United States Department of 
Agriculture shall be received in all courts 
of the United States as prima facie evidence 
of the truth of the statements therein con- 
tained. 

Sec. 6. After opportunity for hearing the 
Secretary is authorized to refuse the issuance 
of certificates under this Act for periods not 
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exceeding ninety days to any person who 
ships or offers for shipment any grapes or 
plums in foreign commerce in violation of 
any of the provisions of this Act. Any per- 
son or any common carrier or any trans- 
portation agency violating any of the provi- 
sions of this Act shall be fined not less than 
$100 nor more than $10,000 by a court of 
competent jurisdiction. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary may make such 
rules, regulations, and orders, and require 
such reports, as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this Act, and may 
cooperate with any department or agency of 
the Government, any State, Territory, Dis- 
trict, or possession, or department, agency, 
or political subdivision thereof, or any per- 
son, whether operating in one or more juris- 
dictions; and shall haye the power to ap- 
point, remove, and fix the compensation of 
such officers and employees not in conflict 
with existing law, and make such expendi- 
tures for rent outside the District of Co- 
lumbia, printing, binding, telegrams, tele- 
phones, law books, books of reference, publi- 
cations, furniture, stationery, office equip- 
ment, travel, and other supplies and expenses 
including reporting services, as shall be nec- 
essary to the administration of this Act in 
the District of Columbia and elsewhere, and 
as may be appropriated for by Congress. 
This Act shall not abrogate nor nullify any 
other statute, whether State or Federal, 
dealing with the same subjects as this Act; 
but it is intended that all such statutes shall 
remain in full force and effect except in- 
sofar as they are inconsistent herewith or 
repugnant hereto. 

Sec. 8. If any provision of the Act or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stances is held invalid, the validity of the 
remainder of the Act and of the application 
of such provision to other persons and cir- 
cumstances shall not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 9. That when used in this Act— 

(1) The term “person” includes individ- 
uals, partnerships, corporations, and asso- 
ciations. 

(2) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

(3) Except as provided herein, the term 
“foreign commerce” means commerce be- 
tween any State, or the District of Columbia, 
and any place outside of the United States 
or its possessions. 

(4) The term “grapes” means vinifera 
species table grapes, European type, whether 
or not they have been in storage. 

(5) The term “plums” means both Euro- 

and Japanese type, whether or not 
they have been in storage, but does not 
mean Italian-type prunes, nor damson-type 
plums. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


USE OF CERTAIN LANDS IN MORTON 
COUNTY, N. DAK. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3070) to 
provide for the removal of the restriction 
on use with respect to certain lands in 
Morton County, N. Dak., conveyed to the 
State of North Dakota on July 20, 1955. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and 
directed to convey, without consideration 
and by quitclaim deed or other appropriate 
means, all reversionary interest which the 
United States has in and to certain lands in 
Morton County, North Dakota, by reason of 
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the provision of the deed of July 20, 1955, 
whereby the United States, in conveying 
such lands to the State of North Dakota, 
provided that, if such lands ceased to be 
used for public purposes, title thereto should 
immediately revert to and become revested in 
the United States. Such lands are more par- 
ticularly described as follows: 

The southwest quarter of section 36 in 
township 139 north of range 81 west of the 
fifth Principal meridian, and lots 3 and 4, 
also known as the north half of the north- 
west quarter of section 1 of township 138 
north of range 81 west of the fifth Principal 
meridian, containing 240.2 acres, more or 
less, and together therewith all accretion 
land and all and singular the water rights 
and other rights, tenements, hereditaments 
and appurtenances thereto belonging or in 
anywise appertaining. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


CONSERVATION RESERVE 
PROGRAMS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12849) 
to protect farm and ranch operators 
making certain land use changes under 
the Great Plains conservation program 
and the soil bank program against loss 
of cropland acreage and acreage allot- 
ments. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 16 of the Soil Conservation and Do- 
mestic Allotment Act of 1938, as amended, 
is amended as follows: 

(1) Paragraph (3) of subsection (b) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(3) insofar as the acreage of cropland 
on any farm enters into the determination 
of acreage allotments and marketing quotas 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, the cropland acreage on 
the farm shall not be decreased during the 
period of any contract heretofore or here- 
after entered into under this subsection by 
reason of any action taken for the purpose 
of carrying out such contract and, under 
regulations of the Secretary, shall not be 
decreased, for such period after the expira- 
tion of the contract as is equal to the period 
of the contract, by reason of the mainte- 
nance of any change in land use from culti- 
vated cropland to permanent vegetation car- 
ried out under the contract;“ 

(2) Paragraph (4) of subsection (b) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(4) the acreage on any farm which is 
determined under regulations of the Sec- 
retary to have been diverted from the pro- 
duction of any commodity subject to acre- 
age allotments or marketing quotas in order 
to carry out any contract heretofore or here- 
after entered into under the program or in 
order to maintain, for such period after the 
expiration of the contract as is equal to 
the period of the contract, any change in 
land use from cultivated cropland to perma- 
nent vegetation carried out under the con- 
tract shall be considered acreage devoted 
to the commodity for the purposes of estab- 
lishing future State, county, and farm acre- 
age allotments under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended.” 

Sec. 2. Section 112 of the Soil Bank Act, 
as amended, is amended as follows: 

(1) Paragraph (1) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(1) insofar as the acreage of cropland on 
any farm enters into the determination of 
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acreage allotments and marketing quotas 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, the cropland acreage on 
the farm shall not be decreased during the 
period of any contract heretofore or here- 
after entered into under this subtitle by rea- 
son of any action taken for the purpose of 
carrying out such contract and, under regu- 
lations of the Secretary, shall not be de- 
creased, for such period after the expiration 
of the contract as is equal to the period of 
the contract, by reason of the maintenance 
of any change in land use from cultivated 
cropland to permanent vegetation carried 
out under the contract;” 

(2) Paragraph (2) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(2) the acreage on any farm which is 
determined under regulations of the Secre- 
tary to have been diverted from the pro- 
duction of any commodity subject to acre- 
age allotments or marketing quotas in order 
to carry out any contract heretofore or 
hereafter entered into under this subtitle 
or in order to maintain, for such period after 
the expiration of the contract as is equal 
to the period of the contract, any change in 
land use from cultivated cropland to perma- 
nent vegetation carried out under the con- 
tract shall be considered acreage devoted to 
the commodity for the purposes of estab- 
lishing future State, county, and farm acre- 
age allotments under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 14, strike out “whch” and 
insert “which”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


LAND CONVEYANCE TO CLEAR 
TITLE, CASCADE, COLO. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2772) to 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to convey land in the town of Cascade, 
El Paso County, Colo. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to con- 
vey by quitclaim deed, without considera- 
tion, to Mary E. Cusack, her heirs, devisees 
or other successors in interest, donor in a 
certain deed to the United States dated 
May 5, 1920, filed for record in El Paso 
County on December 30, 1920, and recorded 
in book 627, page 439, all the right, title, 
and interest of the United States in and 
to the following described land located in 
the town of Cascade, El Paso County, Colo- 
rado: The easterly one hundred feet of lots 
numbered 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 and 14, block 
24, all in addition numbered 1 to the said 
townsite of Cascade, El Paso County, Colo- 
rado, and lying and being within section 26, 
township 13 south, range 68 west of the Sixth 
principal meridian: Provided, That applica- 
tion for any such conveyance and proof of 
interest satisfactory to the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall be made within five years 
from the date of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 


passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. This 
concludes the call of the Consent Cal- 
endar. 


APPROACH ROADS TO FERRY 
FACILITIES 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
the language in the bill (H.R. 11240) to 
amend title 23, United States Code, to 
provide for participation of Federal-aid 
highway funds in the construction of 
approved roads to ferry facilities in the 
Federal aid system, a bill which was 
passed on the call of the Consent Calen- 
dar earlier this morning, is included in 
another bill which is already law, so this 
bill serves no further purpose. There- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent that the 
proceedings by which the bill (H.R. 
11240) was passed be vacated and that 
that bill be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 


PRINCESS ANNE COUNTY SCHOOL 
BOARD, VIRGINIA 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to return for immediate 
consideration to Calendar No. 508, the 
bill (H.R. 11136) for the relief of the 
Princess Anne County School Board, 
Virginia. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

Mr. PELLY. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, it is my under- 
standing this bill was opposed by the 
Department of the Navy, and on that 
basis I asked unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without preju- 
dice, which was granted. If there is any 
information I did not have concerning 
this measure, I would be constrained to 
reconsider. Am I correct that the Navy 
Department opposes this legislation? 

Mr. LANE. May I say that there was 
no opposition in the Committee on the 
Judiciary to this bill. This was brought 
to our attention by the school authori- 
ties in the Oceana Public School in 
Oceana, Va., due to the fact that they 
were having this very serious situation 
connected with Princess Anne County in 
Virginia. 

The school is operated there at the 
Naval Air Base. The jet base is at that 
location. As a result of the noise caused 
by the jet aircraft, the school commit- 
tee there and the school authorities and 
the school superintendent decided that 
there was nothing else they could do but 
to close the school down indicating that 
they felt there was no opposition to it, 
but the Navy did send a letter in op- 
position to this legislation. May I say 
to the gentleman, the naval authorities 
through their personnel at the airbase 
have been very, very sympathetic to this 
situation. They have worked feelingly 
with the school committee and the 
school superintendent and the town au- 
thorities to try to eliminate this nui- 
sance. They have felt, as the committee 
have felt, in an individual way that the 
Government should reimburse Princess 
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Anne County for their damage in order 
that they may erect a school in that area 
to take care of the 1,200 children af- 
fected by the jet airbase located so close 
to the school. As I repeat, and I want 
to repeat it over and over again, there 
was evidence offered to us not only by 
those who presented their arguments to 
the committee but through moving pic- 
tures that were shown to the committee 
and by other evidence in favor of this 
legislation that those who were closest 
to the situation, and I mean the Govern- 
ment people and the Navy people, felt 
as your committee felt, that something 
should be done about this situation. 

May I say to the gentleman in con- 
clusion, that this does not set any new 
precedents. Your committee has taken 
the same action in behalf of a school in 
the State of Indiana and also have taken 
care of a situation at Portsmouth, N.H. 
But in this particular bill, your com- 
mittee could not decide as to the amount 
of the damage. We had no evidence on 
that and we felt the matter should be 
judicially determined and instead of giv- 
ing them the award outright, the matter 
should be sent to the Court of Claims to 
decide how much Princess Anne County 
is entitled to to take care of this nuisance 
so that they might go ahead and con- 
struct a new school. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
distinguished gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts for clarifying the situation. I 
did read the letter of the Under Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Mr. F. A. Bantz, which 
stated that the Department of the Navy 
has consistently opposed such legislation 
on the basis that by such means we 
usurp the functions of our courts. As I 
understand, the change in jurisdiction 
has now satisfied the objection of the 
Navy. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. LANE]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
Princess Anne County School Board, Princess 
Anne County, Virginia, the sum of $345,000, 
upon the conveyance to the United States 
within the one-year period beginning on the 
date of enactment of this Act of all right, 
title, and interest of such Board in and to 
such school property. The payment of such 
sum shall be in full settlement of all claims 
of the said Board against the United States 
on account of the loss of use of the school 
property known on Oceana Public School, 
and the cost of relocating such school, be- 
cause of the noise and danger from jet- 
powered aircraft using the nearby Oceana 
Naval Air Station: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this Act shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 6, strike “the sum of $345,000” 
and insert “the amount fixed by the Court of 
Claims in accordance with section 2 of this 
Act,“. 

Page 1, line 8, strike “of enactment of 
this Act” and insert “that Court certifies its 
determination of value as directed in section 
2 of this Act,“. 

Page 2, line 5, strike “appropriated” and 
insert “paid as provided”. 

Page 2, following line 12 add a new sec- 
tion as follows: 

“Sec. 2. Jurisdiction is hereby conferred 
on the Court of Claims to hear evidence 
concerning the value of the school property 
known as the Oceana Public School, deter- 
mine that value, and certify its determina- 
tion to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
payment of the amount found due to the 
Princess Anne County School Board, Princess 
Anne County, Virginia, in accordance with 
the authority contained in section 1 of this 
Act.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). This is the day for the call of 
the Private Calendar. 

The Clerk will call the first bill on 
the calendar. 


WILLIAM L. BERRYMAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8885) 
for the relief of William L. Berryman. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is here- 
by, authorized and directed to pay, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $50,000 to William 
L. Berryman, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States. That such sum 
represents the financial loss incurred by Mr. 
Berryman, resulting from a physical injury 
received in Portland, Maine, on November 
22,1949. This claim is not cognizable under 
the Federal Tort Claims Act of 1946. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 5: strike “$50,000” and insert 
“$15,000”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


EUGENE C. HARTER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11560) 
for the relief of Eugene C. Harter. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Eu- 
gene C. Harter, Dayton, Ohio, is hereby re- 
lieved of all liability to repay to the United 
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States a sum of $1,140.20, which was er- 
roneously paid to him by the Department of 
the Air Force as salary between May 29, 
1955, and February 27, 1959. In the audit 
and settlement of the accounts of any certi- 
fying or disbursing officer of the United 
States, full credit shall be given for the 
amount for which liability is received by 
this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out 1959“ and in- 
sert 1960“. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table, 


ESSIE V. JOHNSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12079) 
for the relief of Essie V. Johnson, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


; Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the. United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Essie 
V. Johnson, Dayton, Ohio, is hereby relieved 
of all liability to repay to the United States 
a sum of $531.81, which was erroneously paid 
to her by the Department of the Air Force 
as salary between February 19, 1956 to Feb- 
ruary 1, 1960. In the audit and settlement 
of the accounts of any certifying or dis- 
bursing officer of the United States, full 
credit shall be given for the amount for 
which liability is relieved by this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “$531.81” and 
insert “$554.79”. 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “February 1, 
1960” and insert “January 30, 1960". 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the able. 


WILLIAM C. WINTER, JR., LIEUTEN- 
ANT COLONEL, U.S. AIR FORCE 
(MEDICAL CORPS) 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12100) 
for the relief of William C. Winter, Jr., 
lieutenant colonel, U.S. Air Force (Med- 
ical Corps). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 

Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Wil- 
liam C. Winter, Junior, Lieutenant Colonel, 
United States Air Force (Medical Corps), 
Lackland Air Force Base, San Antonio, Texas, 
the sum of $10,770.63 in full satisfaction of 
his claim against the United States for re- 
imbursement in addition to the amount he 
receiyed under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, section 2732, as amended, 
for household and personal effects destroyed 
or damaged in August 1955 when the ware- 
house in which such effects were stored in 
Waterbury, Connecticut, was inundated by a 
flood: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this Act in excess of 10 per 
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centum thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with 
this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of 
this Act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 4, strike out in excess of 10 
per centum thereof.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 


VALIDATING CERTAIN CONVEY- 
ANCE OF LAND IN RIVERSIDE 
COUNTY, CALIF., MADE ON SEP- 
TEMBER 28, 1885, BY THE SOUTH- 
ERN PACIFIC RAILROAD CO, AND 
OTHERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10154) 
to validate a certain conveyance of land 
in Riverside County, Calif., made on 
September 28, 1885, by the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Co., and others. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, ex- 
cept as provided in section 2 of this Act, 
the conveyance by deed dated September 
28, 1885, to William Smith by the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company and D. O. Mills 
and Gerrit L. Lansing, trustees, of lands in 
the north half of section 11, township 3 
south, range 1 west, San Bernardino base 
and meridian, which were and are within 
the right-of-way granted to said company 
by section 2 of the Act of July 27, 1866 (14 
Stat. 292), which deed was recorded August 
27, 1886, in book 51, page 11, of the book 
of deeds of San Bernardino County, Cali- 
fornia, is hereby legalized, validated, and 
confirmed insofar as the lands involved lie 
within lot 1, block 8, of said north half of 
section 11, and said conveyance shall, to this 
extent, have the same force and effect as if 
said lands had been held at the time of 
their conveyance by the company and the 
trustees aforesaid in fee simple absolute. 

Sec, 2. Nothing contained in section 1 of 
this Act shall operate to diminish the right- 
of-way therein identified or any part of it 
to a width of less than fifty feet on either 
side of the center of the main track or tracks 
of said Southern Pacific Railroad Company 
as now established and maintained or to 
legalize, validate, or confirm any right, title, 
or interest based upon or arising out of ad- 
verse possession, prescription, or abandon- 
ment. There is hereby reserved to the 
United States all oil, coal, or other minerals 
in the land to which this Act is applicable 
and the right to prospect for, mine, and 
remove the same under such rules and reg- 
ulations as the Secretary of the Interior 
may prescribe. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 3, strike out the words of this 
Act,” and insert in lieu thereof “and on the 
conditions specified in section 3 of this Act,“. 

Page 2, after line 20, add a new section to 
read as follows: 

“Src. 8. Section 1 of this Act shall be effec- 
tive only upon payment to the United States 
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within one year from the date of this Act 
of the present fair market value of the lands 
described therein except such part of that 
value as is attributable to improvements on 
the lands which were not placed thereon by 
the United States and to mineral interests 
therein which are reserved to the United 
States by section 2, all as determined by the 
Secretary of the Interior. If the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company or its successors in 
interest shall voluntarily pay over to the 
United States the consideration (other than 
nominal consideration, as determined by the 
Secretary) which it may have received for 
said conveyance, the Secretary shall issue a 
recordable certificate to the effect that such 
payment has been received and the amount 
required by the first sentence of this section 
to be paid to the United States shall be 
reduced accordingly. Nothing contained in 
this Act shall be construed as a waiver by the 
United States of its rights to recover said 
consideration from said company, or its suc- 
cessors in interest, and, if the payment re- 
quired in the first sentence of this section is 
not made, to recover from any proper party 
rents, profits, or damages heretofore accrued 
or hereafter accruing and to seek and secure 
other appropriate relief." 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


JOSEPH STARKER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9041) 
for the relief of Joseph Starker. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Joseph Starker, a regular carrier in the postal 
service at New York, New York, the sum of 
$30. The payment of such sum shall be in 
full settlement of all the claims of Joseph 
Starker against the United States for reim- 
bursement for a judgment obtained against 
him on November 6, 1958, by Murray Jamison 
for damages as a result of an accident which 
occurred while the said Joseph Starker was 
on duty as an employee of the Post Office 
Department: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act in excess 
of 10 per centum thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding, Any person violating the 
provisions of this Act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 3, strike out “in excess of 
10 per centum thereof”. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


NAMAN LOUIS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10627) 
for the relief of Naman Louis. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Naman Louis, Detroit, Michigan, the sum of 
$1,000. The payment of such sum shall be 
in full settlement of all claims of the said 
Naman Louis against the United States for 
reimbursement of the amount of a departure 
bond which was executed by Louis Lewis, 
acting as agent for the said Naman Louis, 
and posted in connection with the admission, 
on January 17, 1951, of the alien, Barbara 
Elias Nassar, to the United. States. Such 
bond was declared breached on February 19, 
1953, when such alien failed to depart from 
the United States as required by the condi- 
tions of the bond: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this Act in ex- 
cess of 10 per centum thereof shall be paid 
or’ delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “Naman Louis, 
Detroit, Michigan,” and substitute in lieu 
thereof “Louis Lewis, Phoenix, Arizona,“. 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “Naman Louis” 
and substitute in lieu thereof “Louis Lewis”. 

Page 1, lines 9 and 10, strike out “Louis 
Lewis acting as agent for the said Naman 
Louis“ and insert in lieu thereof “Louis 
Lewis”. 

Page 2, line 2, strike out “February 19,” 
and insert in lieu thereof “April 16,”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended to read: “A bill 
for the relief of Louis Lewis. 


MR. JOE J. FARMER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11380) 
for the relief of Mr. Joe J. Farmer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tions 15 to 20 of the Act entitled “An Act to 
provide compensation for employees of the 
United States suffering injuries while in the 
performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes” approved September 7, 1916, as 
amended (5 US.C. 765-770), are hereby 
waived in favor of Mr. Joe J. Farmer so as to 
enable him to file a claim for compensation 
based upon respiratory troubles allegedly 
brought about by employment and duties 
performed at the Pine Bluff Arsenal, Arkan- 
sas in 1942 and thereafter during World War 
II, and his claim is authorized and directed 
to be considered and acted upon under the 
remaining provisions of such Act, as 
amended, if he files such claim with the 
Department of Labor (Bureau of Employees’ 
Compensation) not later than six months 
after the date of enactment of this Act. No 
benefits shall accrue by reason of the enact- 
ment of this Act for any period prior to the 
date of its enactment. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MARY A, COMBS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11757) 
for the relief of Mary A. Combs. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Mary 
A. Combs, Xenia, Ohio, is relieved of Habil- 
ity to pay to the United States the sum of 
$293.49, which represents the aggregate 
amount alleged to have been erroneously 
paid to her by the United States because of 
administrative error in granting her a 
longevity pay increase as a file clerk em- 
ployed by the United States at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio. In the 
audit and settlement of the accounts of any 
certifying or disbursing officer of the United 
States, full credit shall be given for the 
amount for which liability is relieved by 
this section, 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to Mary A. Combs, Xenia, Ohio, 
the amount certified to him by the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force as the aggregate 
amount paid to the United States by the 
said Mary A. Combs, or withheld by the 
United States from amounts due the said 
Mary A. Combs from the United States, on 
account of the liability referred to in the 
first section of this Act: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this sec- 
tion in excess of 10 per centum thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this section shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 12, strike out “in excess of 10 
per centum thereof”. 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 


CRUM-McKINNON BUILDING CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8166) 
for the relief of the Crum-McKinnon 
Building Co., Billings, Mont. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
Crum-McKinnon Building Company, Bil- 
lings, Montana, the sum of $45,750. The pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in addition to 
the rentals received by the Crum-McKinnon 
Building Company under lease GS-10B-160 
(formerly I-3L 119), dated October 29, 1948 
(as renewed beginning July 1, 1954), under 
which said company leased to the United 
States a certain building located in Billings, 
Montana), for the period July 1, 1964, 
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through June 30, 1959, and shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of said company for 
the performance of its obligations under 
said lease through June 30, 1959: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this Act in excess of 10 per céntum thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out "$45,750" and in- 
sert $25,000, being payment for damages at 
the rate of $5,000 per annum. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


CLAIMS OF U.S. NAVY BAND 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. 
Res. 585). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution as follows: 


Resolved, That the bill (H.R. 11905) en- 
titled "A bill for the relief of the estates of 
certain former members of the United States 
Navy Band”, together with all accompanying 
papers, is hereby referred to the Court of 
Claims pursuant to sections 1492 and 2509 
of title 28, United States Code; and the 
court shall proceed expeditiously with the 
same and report to the House, at the earliest 
practicable date, such findings of fact, in- 
cluding facts relating to delay or laches, 
facts bearing upon the question whether 
the bar of any statute of limitation should 
be removed, or facts claimed to excuse the 
claimant for not having resorted to any 
established legal remedy, and conclusions 
based on such facts as shall be sufficient to 
inform Congress whether the demand is a 
legal or equitable claim or a gratuity, and 
the amount, if any, legally or equitably due 
from the United States to the claimant, 


The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


SACHIKO KATO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2369) for 
the relief of Sachiko Kato. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in 
the administration of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Sachiko Kato, the flancée of 
Marcel F. Hoppe, a citizen of the United 
States, shall be eligible for a visa as a non- 
immigrant temporary visitor for a period of 
three months, if the administrative authori- 
ties find (1) that the said Sachiko Kato is 
coming to the United States with a bona 
fide intention of being married to the said 
Marcel F. Hoppe, and (2) that she is other- 
wise admissible under the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. In the event the marriage 
between the above-named persons does not 
occur within three months after the entry 
of the said Sachiko Kato, she shall be re- 
quired to depart from the United States and 
upon failure to do so shall be deported in 
accordance with the provisions of sections 
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242 and 248 of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. In the event that the marriage 
between the above-named persons shall oc- 
cur within three months after the entry of 
the said Sachiko Kato, the Attorney General 
is authorized and directed to record the 
lawful admission for permanent residence of 
the said Sachiko Kato as of the date of the 
payment by her of the required visa fee. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


JOHN R. BARKER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2388) re- 
lating to the separation and retirement 
of John R. Barker. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in 
the administration of the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act, John R. Barker, who served 
as an employee of the Post Office Department 
from August 15, 1920, to July 19, 1936, shail 
be considered to have been involuntarily 
separated from such service for reasons other 
than removal for cause. Notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, the benefits 
payable pursuant to this Act shall be paid 
from the civil-service retirement and dis- 
ability fund. No annuity shall be paid, by 
reason of the enactment of this Act, for any 
period prior to the first day of the month in 
which it is enacted. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


COL. JOHN A. RYAN, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2353) for 
the relief of Col. John A. Ryan, Jr. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


BORINQUEN HOME CORP. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2770) for 
the relief of Borinquen Home Corp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


Is there 


DR. JOSEPHINE L. GO AND DR. 
WELLES P, GO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1464) 
for the relief of Dr. Josephine L. Go and 
Dr. Welles P. Go. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Doctor Josephine L. Go and 
Doctor Welles P. Go shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such aliens as provided for in this Act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct two 
numbers from the appropriate quota for 
the first year that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “fee” and insert 
“fees”, 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MICHIKO (HIRAI) CHRISTOPHER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3030) for 
the relief of Michiko (Hirai) Christopher. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 101(a)(27)(A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor child, Michiko (Hirai) Christopher 
shall be held and considered to be the 
natural born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Adolphus Christopher, citizens of the United 
States: Provided, That the natural parents of 
Michiko Christopher shall not by virtue of 
such parentage be accorded any right, priv- 
Uege, or status under the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


GRANT OF EASEMENT TO CINCIN- 
NATI SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3665) to 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
grant an easement over certain lands to 
the trustees of the Cincinnati Southern 
Railway, their successors and assigns. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the Private Calendar. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 


August 23 


The Clerk called the roll and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 187] 

Balley Kowalski Quie 
Bolling McSween Reece, Tenn. 
Bowles Magnuson Rogers, Mass. 
Brademas Martin Smith, Kans. 
Davis, Tenn Metcalf Smith, Miss. 
Edmondson Miller, Smith, Va. 
Grant George P. Taylor, N.Y. 
Hébert Mitchell Teague, Tex. 

ess Morrison Thompson, La. 
Holifield Murray Thompson, Tex. 
Kasem Norrell Udall 
Kearns Oliver Walter 
Kilburn Powell Withrow 
Knox Presten 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 391 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST AUSTIN J. 
TOBIN 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, there are 
three contempt citations before the 
House. Do I understand there will be 
an hour’s time allotted to each citation? 

The SPEAKER. On each resolution. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time allotted 
on the first citation, against Austin J. 
Tobin, be extended 1 hour, and that the 
time allotted on the other two citations 
be reduced to one-half hour each, so that 
there will be only 3 hours of debate in all, 
which would be the time ordinarily 
taken; and I further ask that the time 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCuL.ocu] 
and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
a question of the privilege of the House 
and offer a resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk along with a privileged re- 
port (Rept. No. 2117) of the Committee 
on the Judiciary detailing the facts con- 
cerning the contumacious conduct of the 
subject of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would 
think that the gentleman would desire to 
file the report first and then offer the 
resolution. 

Mr. CELLER. The report has been 
filed, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the report, then. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PROCEEDINGS AGAINST AUSTIN J. TOBIN 

Subcommittee No. 5 of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, as created and authorized by 
the House of Representatives through the 
enactment of Public Law 601, section 121, 
of the 79th Congress, and under House Reso- 
lution 27 and House Resolution 530, both of 
the 86th Congress, caused to be issued a 
subpena duces tecum to Austin J. Tobin, 
executive director of the Port of New York 
Authority, 111 Eighth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. The subpena directed Austin J. Tobin 
to be and appear before Subcommittee No. 5 
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of the Committee on the Judiciary, at 10 
a.m. on June 29, 1960, in their chamber in 
the city of Washington, and to bring with 
him from the files of the Port of New York 
Authority certain specified documents, and 
to testify touching matters of inquiry com- 
mitted to the subcommittee. 

The subpena was duly served as appears 
by the return made thereon by counsel for 
the committee who was duly authorized to 
serve the subpena. 

Austin J. Tobin, pursuant to the subpena 
duly served upon him, appeared before Sub- 
committee No. 5 of the Committee on the 
Judiciary on June 29, 1960, to give testimony 
as required by Public Law 601, section 121, 
of the 79th Congress, and by House Resolu- 
tions 27 and 530 of the 86th Congress, How- 
ever, Austin J. Tobin, having appeared as 
a witness and having complied in part with 
the subpena duces tecum served upon him 
by bringing with him part of the documents 
demanded therein, (1) failed and refused to 
produce certain other documents in com- 
pliance with the subpena duces tecum, which 
documents are pertinent to the subject mat- 
ter under inquiry, and (2) failed and re- 
fused to produce certain documents as 
ordered by the subcommittee, which docu- 
ments are pertinent to the subject matter 
under inquiry. 

At those proceedings the subcommittee 
chairman explained in detail the authority 
for the subcommittee’s inquiry, the purpose 
of the inquiry, and its scope. The subcom- 
mittee also gave to the witness a lengthy and 
detailed explanation of the pertinence to its 
inquiry of each category of documents de- 
manded in the subpena served upon the wit- 
ness. Notwithstanding these explanations 
and notwithstanding a direction by the sub- 
committee to produce the documents re- 
quired by the subpena, Austin J. Tobin con- 
tumaciously refused to produce the following 
categories of documents under his control 
and custody: 

(1) Internal financial reports, including 
budgetary analyses, postclosing trial bal- 
ances, and internal audits; and management 
and financial reports prepared by outside 
consultants; 

(2) All agenda of meetings of the board 
of commissioners and of its committees; all 
reports to the commissioners by members of 
the executive staff; and 

(8) All communications in the files of the 
Port of New York Authority and in the files 
of any of its officers and employees including 
correspondence, interoffice and other memo- 
randums, and reports relating to— 

(a) The negotiation, execution, and per- 
formance of construction contracts; negotia- 
tion, execution, and performance of insurance 
contracts, policies, and arrangements; and 
negotiation, execution, and performance of 
public relations contracts, policies, and ar- 
rangements; 

(b) The acquisition, transfer, and leasing 
of real estate; 

(c) The negotiation and issuance of reve- 
nue bonds; 

(d) The policies of the authority with re- 
spect to the development of rail transpor- 
tation. 

The subcommittee was thereby deprived by 
Austin J. Tobin of information and evidence 
pertinent to matters of inquiry committed to 
it under House Resolutions 27 and 530, 86th 
Congress. His persistent and illegal refusal 
to supply the documents as ordered deprived 
the subcommittee of necessary and pertinent 
evidence and places him in contempt of the 
House of Representatives. 

Incorporated herein as appendix I is the 
record of the proceedings before Subcommit- 
tee No. 5 of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary on the return of the subpenas duces 
tecum served upon Austin J. Tobin and 
others, The record of proceedings contains, 
with respect to Mr. Tobin— 
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(1) The full text of the subpena duces 
tecum (app. pp. 31-32); 

(2) The return of service of the subpena 
by counsel for the committee, set forth in 
words and figures (app. p. 32); 

(3) The failure and refusal of the wit- 
ness to produce documents required by the 
subpena issued to and served upon him (app. 
pp. 32-36) ; 

(4) The explanation given to the witness 
as to the authority for, purpose and scope 
of, the subcommittee’s inquiry (app. pp. 1- 
20); 

(5) The explanation given the witness of 
the pertinence of each category of requested 
documents (app. pp. 48-52); 

(6) The subcommittee's direction to the 
witness to produce the required documents 
(app. p. 54); 

(7) The failure and refusal of the wit- 
ness to produce the documents pursuant to 
direction (app. pp. 54-55); and 

(8) The ruling of the chairman that the 
witness is in default (app. p. 55). 


OTHER PERTINENT COMMITTEE PROCEEDINGS 


At the organizational meeting of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary for the 86th Con- 
gress, held on the 27th day of January 1959, 
Subcommittee No. 5 was appointed and au- 
thorized to act upon matters referred to it 
by the chairman. On June 8, 1960, at an 
executive session of Subcommittee No. 5 of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, at which 
Chairman EMANUEL CELLER, PETER W. RODINO, 
Jr., BYRON G. ROGERS, LESTER HOLTZMAN, 
HERMAN TOLL, WILLIAM M. McCuLLOcH, and 
GEORGE MEADER were present, Subcommittee 
No. 5 formally instituted an inquiry into the 
activities and operations of the Port of New 
York Authority under the interstate com- 
pacts approved by Congress in 1921 and 1922. 
At that meeting the subcommittee also 
unanimously resolved to request the follow- 
ing specified items from the files of the Port 
of New York Authority by letter and to sub- 
pena the same documents from the appro- 
priate officials in the event this information 
was not voluntarily supplied: 

(1) All bylaws, organization manuals, 
rules, and regulations; 

(2) Annual financial reports; internal 
financial reports, including budgetary 
analyses, postclosing trial balances, and in- 
ternal audits; and management and financial 
reports prepared by outside consultants; 

(3) All agenda and minutes of meetings 
of the board of commissioners and of its 
committees; all reports to the commissioners 
by members of the executive staff; 

(4) All communications in the files of 
the Port of New York Authority and in the 
files of any of its officers or employees, in- 
cluding correspondence, interoffice and other 
memorandums, and reports relating to— 

(a) The negotiation, execution, and per- 
formance of construction contracts; negoti- 
ation, execution, and performance of insur- 
ance contracts, policies, and arrangements; 
and negotiation, execution, and performance 
of public relations contracts, policies, and 
arrangements; 

(b) The acquisition, transfer, and leasing 
of real estate; 

(c) The negotiation and issuance of reve- 
nue bonds; 

(d) The policies of the authority with 
respect to the development of rail trans- 
portation. 

On June 29, 1960, following the appearance 
of the aforesaid witness, Subcommittee No. 
5 of the Committee on the Judiciary, at an 
executive session at which all members of 
the subcommittee were present, unanimously 
resolved to report the contumacious conduct 
of Austin J. Tobin and others to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with the recom- 
mendation that the committee report this 
conduct to the House of Representatives to- 
gether with all particulars and recommend 
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that the House cite Austin J. Tobin for con- 
tempt of the House of Representatives. 

At an executive session on June 30, 1960, 
the Committee on the Judiciary approved 
the recommendations of Subcommittee No. 5 
to report to the House all details concerning 
the contumacious conduct of Austin J. 
Tobin and others, and resolved to recom- 
mend that Austin J. Tobin be cited for con- 
tempt of the House of Representatives. 
MINORITY VIEWS OF REPRESENTATIVE JOHN V, 

LINDSAY 


I cannot agree with the majority recom- 
mendations in the committee report. The 
committee proceeding, calculated to form a 
basis for contempt citations under title 2, 
United States Code, section 192, in my opin- 
ion constitutes an unprecedented, unlawful, 
and unconstitutional exercise of Federal au- 
thority over a bistate agency, which can and 
should be avoided. The Port of New York 
Authority was created by the States of New 
York and New Jersey with the consent of 
Congress to exercise delegations of State, not 
Federal, powers. 

My objections are threefold: (1) The com- 
mittee acted without legal authority and ex- 
ceeded its jurisdiction; (2) the committee 
lacked a legislative purpose in inquiring into 
the internal affairs of a bistate agency; and 
(3) the committee inadvisably and without 
caution initiated unprecedented exercise of 
Federal control in the delicate area of State 
sovereignty despite the pleas of the two in- 
terested Governors to be accorded a hearing 
before the return date of the subpenas. As 
a result, and I emphasize this point, the 
documentary material, which the witnesses 
did not produce, was withheld pursuant to 
written instructions from Governors Rocke- 
feller and Meyner. The witnesses were 
damned if they complied with the subpenas 
and damned if they didn’t. 

These three witnesses, who now face the 
threat of criminal prosecution, are not 
hoodlums nor men who have ever flouted 
the law. Each is a public official of distin- 
guished reputation in his community. 

S. Sloan Colt, the authority chairman, has 
served without salary as a port authority 
commissioner for the past 14 years by ap- 
pointment of Governors Dewey and Harri- 
man of New York, bringing to its board his 
vast experience as a leading executive in the 
banking field. He also served the Federal 
Government as a member of the Clay Com- 
mittee on Highway Grants-in-Aid and has 
been a Director of the Federal Reserve bank. 
During World War II, he served as the na- 
tional chairman of the American Red Cross 
War Fund, and for the last decade has been 
president of the National Fund for Medical 
Education. 

Executive Director Austin J. Tobin has 
been a port authority staff member for 33 
years, rising through its ranks from law 
clerk to his present position as the chief ad- 
ministrative officer responsible for the exe- 
cution of decisions of the board of com- 
missioners, Mr. Tobin has served as port 
consultant to the Government of Thailand 
and to the World Bank in connection with 
port development in Israel. Both he and 
Mr. Colt have been honored by the Govern- 
ment of France with the Order of Legion of 
Honor Chevalier for their contributions to 
airport development and with honorary de- 
grees from leading American universities for 
their outstanding public service, 

Mr. Joseph G. Carty, the authority secre- 
tary, has served the port authority for over 
30 years. A Navy veteran of World War I, he 
has been active in the National and State 
leadership of the American Legion for the 
last 40 years, including a term as New Jersey 
State commander. He is now a member of 
the Legion’s national legislative commission 
and serves on the New Jersey State Veterans 
Service Council. 
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In the light of their record of public and 
civic service, it is not surprising that these 
witnesses felt bound to obey the instructions 
of their superior officers, the Governors of 
New Jersey and New York, governing their 
response to the committee’s subpenas, They 
sought, as they were instructed to do, post- 
ponement of the proceedings to give their 
Governors an opportunity to be heard per- 
sonally. Within the scope of their instruc- 
tions from their superiors, they attempted 
to cooperate fully with the committee by 
producing a mass of records detailing all the 
activities of the authority and by offering to 
answer any questions which the committee 
might wish to ask, 

Congress, which has as great a duty as any 
court to protect the liberties of individuals 
who appear before its committees, and, like- 
wise, to preserve State sovereignty, should 
not, in disregard of conciliatory pleas to be 
heard by the chief executives of the two 
States precipitate a naked fight of Federal 
versus State power. 

Congress consented to the compact be- 
tween New York and New Jersey creating the 
Port of New York Authority. It did not cre- 
ate the authority. All the powers exercised 
by the authority are delegated to it by the 
Legislatures of New York and New Jersey. 

The commissioners are appointed by the 
Governors of the respective States subject 
to the advice and consent of their senates. 
The port authority can only act through its 
commissioners. No action by them is binding 
unless taken at a meeting, and even then not 
until the minutes have been transmitted to 
the Governors, each of whom has 10 days 
within which to veto any action therein 
recited as having been taken by any com- 
missioner appointed from his State. The 
chief financial officers of each State are au- 
thorized to audit the books of the port au- 
thority. The port authority is required to 
submit an annual report to the legislatures 
of the two States, setting forth in detail the 
operations and transactions conducted by it 
pursuant to the authority granted in the 
compact and supplemental legislation. 

The port authority was created by the 
States of New York and New Jersey. It is 
fully subject to their control. It is their 
agency, not a Federal agency. Authoritative 
decisions in both the State and Federal 
courts conclusively establish the port au- 
thority’s status as an agency of the States 
which created it to serve as their local port 
development agency and refute the sugges- 
tion that the consent of Congress to the port 
compact changed the port authority's status 
as a State agency (Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue v. Shamberg, 144 F. 2d 998 (1944), 
cert. den. 323 U.S. 792 (1945) ). 

Since the brief of the committee’s counsel 
in support of the investigation of the Port 
of New York Authority challenges this con- 
elusion without citing any applicable judi- 
cial authority, it will suffice here to note 
that the National Association of Attorneys 
General, composed of the chief legal officers 
of all the States, has recently reported: 

“The obvious truth that the (Port of New 
York) Authority is a State agency and noth- 
ing else has been authoritatively and ex- 
pressly determined by both Federal and State 
courts" (National Association of Attorneys 
General, “Memorandum Re Citation of State 
Officials for Contempt of Congress,” July 22, 
1960, p. 4). 

Although Congress reserved the right to 
alter, amend, or repeal the resolution con- 
senting to the port compact, this did not 
create power to amend the compact itself, 
which can only be altered by the contracting 
States. Nor can this reservation in the con- 
gressional consent reasonably be construed 
to vest in Congress the right to control the 
internal management or daily affairs of the 
compact agency. On this point, the Na- 
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tional Association of Attorneys General 
makes the following statement: 

“In this case, the interest of Congress in 
interstate compacts derives from one fact: 
the power of consent conferred over certain 
types of compacts so as to insure that par- 
ticular compacts do not adversely affect the 
relationships of governmental units within 
the Federal system (Virginia v. Tennessee, 
148 U.S. 503 (1893) ). For Congress to satisfy 
itself on this score, it is neither necessary nor 
relevant to examine the internal manage- 
ment of agencies established by compact. 
The information on which such determina- 
tions depend relates to the results of agency 
operations and to the character of the pro- 
grams conducted. These are revealed in 
observable activities and not in internal 
cerebrations.” 

The officials of the port authority volun- 
tarily provided to the committee staff, and 
formally produced on the return date of the 
subpena, a mass of materials fully revealing 
in detail the nature and extent of the opera- 
tions of the port authority (the bylaws, rules, 
and regulations, annual reports, and the 
minutes of all the meetings of its commis- 
sioners recording all actions of the port 
authority). 

Counsel for the committee was apparently 
not confident that it could safely rely solely 
upon the compact clause of the Constitu- 
tion to justify the sweeping demand for ad- 
ditional data relating solely to the internal 
affairs of the bistate agency. There was, 
therefore, also invoked in support of the 
committee's asserted authority, the com- 
merce clause, the duty to provide for the 
national defense, the duty to insure that the 
authority’s activities are consistent with the 
requirements of Federal regulatory agen- 
cies, and an asserted Federal concern with 
construction contracts, insurance matters, 
and public relations activities of the port 
agency. 

The Council of State Governments noted 
in the memorandum on this matter which it 
sent to the Governors of all the States, “The 
grounds set forth by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee would apply in similar degree to many 
agencies of State and local governments.” 
The council concluded: 

“Indeed, it seems unlikely that if the Ju- 
diciary Committee’s present attempt to in- 
vestigate the internal affairs and conduct 
of a State agency succeeds and if the grounds 
being advanced by that committee are estab- 
lished, any State or municipal agency could 
resist inquiry into, and congressional pres- 
sure on, its operations and administration” 
(Council of State Governments, “Memo- 
randum Re Threatened Con onal In- 
vestigations of State Agencies;” July 19, 1960, 
pp. 1-2). 

The committee is not entitled under the 
Constitution and the Rules of the House to 
the data relating to the internal affairs of 
the bistate agency. The Committee on the 
Judiciary has jurisdiction only under article 
I, section 10, clause 3 of the Constitution 
(“No State shall, without fhe Consent of 
Congress * * * enter into any Agreement or 
Compact with another State”) rule XI, sec- 
tion 12, item (i) of the Rules of the House 
(interstate compacts generally) and House 
Resolution 27 as amended by House Reso- 
lution 530 (involving the activities and op- 
erations of interstate compacts). The com- 
mittee’s jurisdiction in this case, it is evi- 
dent, is confined to the breadth and scope 
of the compact clause of the Constitution. 

Congressional jurisdiction under the com- 
merce clause, to the extent it exists, to 
inquire into the effect of the port author- 
ity’s operations on interstate and foreign 
commerce, is vested in the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, not in 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Similarly, the jurisdiction of Congress to 
inquire into whether various Federal agen- 
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cies have properly discharged their duties, 
under Federal legislation of general applica- 
tion, with respect to specific aspects of port 
authority activities is vested in the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Operations, not in 
the Committee on the Judiciary. National 
defense, construction of Federal projects, 
regulation of imsurance, and the Federal 
interest, if any, in the public relations ac- 
tivities of local port agencies are all within 
the province of committees other than the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Suffice it to say that the Committee on 
the Judiciary got the documentary material 
to which it is entitled under the Constitu- 
tion and the Rules of the House. It did not 
request and it did not receive any broader 
delegation of authority from the House un- 
der House Resolution 27 as amended by 
House Resolution 530. The investigation 
can be no broader than the authorizing res- 
olution.* 

That delegation did not include investiga- 
tion into wholly internal affairs of any State 
agency, whether created by compact or other- 
wise. 

Lacking jurisdiction to conduct a broader 
investigation, the committee is also without 
a valid legislative purpose to inquire into 
the internal affairs of the port authority. 
To repeat, legislative purpose under the 
compact clause of the Constitution and the 
power reserved in the original resolution of 
approval can only extend to altering, amend- 
ing, or repealing the resolution of approval. 
The Committee on the Judiciary cannot rec- 
ommend legislation to alter, amend, or re- 
peal the original agreement between the 
two States. Likewise, the committee cannot 
recommend legislation to otherwise regu- 
late interstate and foreign commerce in this 
area. 

As long ago as 1881 the Supreme Court in 
Kilbourn v. Thompson (103 U.S, 168) held 
that Congress has no right in the absence 
of a valid legislative purpose to inquire into 
purely private affairs. In 1936, a Federal dis- 
trict court on complaint of the United States 
enjoined the Pennsylvania State Legislature’s 
attempt to conduct an investigation into the 
organization, administration, and functions, 
ing of the Works Progress Administration 
in Pennsylvania (United States v. Owlett, 15 
F. Supp. 736. The Federal court there con- 
demned the assertion of power by one part- 
ner in the Federal system over the internal 
affairs of the other as being “in con- 
travention of our dual form of government” 
(p. 742)). By clear analogy, Congress has no 
right to inquire into the purely internal af- 
fairs of an agency of the two sovereign States 
of New York and New Jersey. 

As recently as June 1959, the Supreme 
Court in Barenblatt v. United States (360 
U.S. 109) spoke of the limitations of con- 
gressional investigations. In that case the 
Court stated: 

“Broad as it is, the power is not, however, 
without limitations. Since Congress may 
only investigate into those areas in which it 
may potentially legislate or appropriate, it 
cannot inquire into matters which are with- 
in the exclusive province of one or the other 


In Watkins v. United States, 354 U.S, 178 
(1957), at p. 201 the Court stated: 

“An essential premise in this situation is 
that the House or Senate shall have in- 
structed the committee members on what 
they are to do with the power delegated to 
them. It is the responsibility of the Con- 
gress, in the first instance, to insure that 
compulsory process is used only in further- 
ance of a legislative purpose. That requires 
that the instructions to an investigating 
committee spell out that group's jurisdic- 
tion and purpose with sufficient particularity. 
Those instructions are embodied in the au- 
thorizing resolution, That document Is the 
committee’s charter.” 
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branch of the Government. Lacking the 
judicial power given to the judiciary, it 
cannot inquire into matters that are ex- 
clusively the concern of the judiciary. 
Neither can it supplant the Executive in 
what exclusively belongs to the Executive. 
And the Congress, in common with all 
branches of the Government, must exercise 
its powers subject to the limitations placed 
by the Constitution on governmental action, 
more particularly in the context of this case 
the relevant limitations of the Bill of 
Rights“. 

In the leading case of McGrain v. Daugh- 
erty (273 US. 135 (1927)), as in later de- 
cisions, the Court recognized that a witness 
has a right to refuse to answer when an in- 
vestigation exceeds lawful limits. In that 
case the Court stated: 

“We must assume, for present purposes, 
that neither House will be disposed to exert 
the power beyond its proper bounds, or 
without due regard to the rights of wit- 
nesses, But if, contrary to this assumption, 
controlling limitations or restrictions are 
disregarded, the decisions in Kilbourn v. 
Thompson and Marshall v. Gordon point to 
admissible measures of relief. And it is a 
necessary deduction from the decisions in 
Kilbourn v. Thompson and In re Chapman 
that a witness rightfully may refuse to an- 
swer where the bounds of the power are ex- 
ceeded or the questions are not pertinent 
to the matter under inquiry.“ 

Thus to summarize, the committee may 
not exceed its jurisdiction (it is no argu- 
ment to say that the House under all of the 
authority vested by the Constitution may 
have jurisdiction) and it may not conduct 
investigations into matters over which it 
has no authority to recommend legislation. 

It also must be remembered that legis- 
latures are ultimate guardians of the liber- 
ties of the people in quite as great a degree 
as the courts. Evidently the committee 
realized it was traveling too far too fast in 
this direction since it belatedly recom- 
mended withholding the report of the wit- 
nesses’ alleged contumacious conduct pend- 
ing the results of an after-the-fact invita- 
tion to the two Governors to present their 
views. 

Now that the alleged contumacious con- 
duct has been reported, I urge restraint and 
a reappraisal of the vital issues of Federal- 
State relationship before voting to commit 
the House of Representatives to an un- 
compromising, and, I believe, unsound posi- 
tion. 


Mrnoriry Views OF REPRESENTATIVE JOHN H. 
Ray 


The majority of the Judiciary Committee 
recommends that contempt citations under 
title 2, United States Code, section 192 be 
issued against the chairman, the executive 
director, and the secretary of the Port of 
New York Authority. In my opinion the 
action so recommended by the majority 
would not only be unprecedented and un- 
wise as a matter of Federal and State rela- 
tions—it is not sanctioned by law and should 
and would be held unconstitutional. 

The port authority was created by the 
States of New York and New Jersey pursuant 
to an agreement or compact authorized by 
special legislation enacted by each of those 
States. The compact defined the nature and 
scope of the powers and duties which the 
two States desired to grant to and impose 
upon the port authority. Before the com- 
pact could take effect, it was necessary that 
the States obtain, and they did obtain, con- 
sent of Congress to the making of the com- 
pact (Public Law 17, approved August 23, 
1921; Public Law 66, approved July 1, 1922). 


2360 U.S. at pp. 111, 112. 
278 U.S. at pp. 175, 176, 
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Since the latter date, the port authority has 
operated under direct delegations of author- 
ity, and only as so authorized, by the Legis- 
latures of New York and New Jersey . 

Congress did not create the authority. 
The powers exercised by the authority were 
delegated to it by the Legislatures of New 
York and New Jersey. Congress lacks consti- 
tutional authority to alter the terms of the 
compact between the two contracting States. 
Congress reserved the right to alter, amend, 
or repeal the resolution by which it gave 
consent to the compact. Congress did not 
have power and it did not attempt to reserve 
any other right to supervise or to regulate 
activities of the bistate agency which the 
two States established. 

I repeat Congress only reserved the right 
to alter, amend, or repeal its resolution con- 
senting to the compact, and that the com- 
pact itself can be altered only by the con- 
tracting States. Therefore, no valid legisla- 
tive purpose could be served by the commit- 
tee subpena involved in this case. 

Earlier this year the Judiciary Committee 
instituted the present investigation. The 
majority opinion of the committee sets forth 
accurately the developments in the investiga- 
tion which resulted in the contempt cita- 
tions. It is not necessary here to repeat 
details of that history, but I do wish to em- 
phasize that on the return date specified in 
the subpena, the three officials of the port 
authority appeared and delivered to the com- 
mittee all the minutes, financial reports, 
audits, and all records authorizing official 
action. On Instructions of the Governors 
of the States of New York and New Jersey, 
port authority officials declined to furnish 
the working papers and other strictly inter- 
nal studies specified in paragraphs (1), (2), 
and (3) on page 2 of the majority report. I 

such actions by the Governors and 
by the officials of the port authority are law- 
ful and that the only lawful action indicated 
by the record is that of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee in demanding and now insisting upon 
the production of the material which was not 
furnished. 

The action recommended by the committee 
violates the constitutional rights of the 
States Involved and the committee is at- 
tempting such action without any semblance 
of lawful authority? 


Mr. CELLER (interrupting the read- 
ing of the report). Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the report be dispensed with, 
since each Member has been supplied 
with a copy of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Res. 606) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. ` 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives certify the report of the 
Committee on the Judiciary as to the con- 
tumacious conduct of Austin J. Tobin in 
failing and refusing to furnish certain doc- 
uments in compliance with a subpena duces 
tecum of a duly constituted subcommittee 
of said committee served upon him and as 
ordered by the subcommittee, together with 
all of the facts in connection therewith, 
under seal of the House of Representatives, 
to the United States attorney for the District 


The cases in point: Graves v. New York 
ex rel O'Keefe, 306 U.S. 466, 484 (1938) ; Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue v. Shamberg’s 
Estates, 144 F. 2d 998, cert. den. 323 U.S. 792 
(1944). 
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of Columbia, to the end that Austin J. Tobin 
may be proceeded against in the manner 
and form provided by law. 


The SPEAKER. Under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] will be 
recognized for 1 hour and the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. McCuLLocH] will 
be recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, what is involved in this 
resolution is the dignity of the House of 
Representatives and the integrity of its 
process. 

Over 70 years ago the Speaker of this 
body stated that the Members of the 
House can undertake no higher duty 
than the conservation of the rights and 
the privileges of the House. This com- 
ment is wholly applicable in the present 
situation. 

It will be recalled that on June 1, 1960, 
the House adopted House Resolution 530 
extending the investigative and subpena 
powers of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary to “the activities and operations 
of interstate compacts” which are with- 
in the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

On June 29, Mr. Austin J. Tobin, the 
executive director of the Port of New 
York Authority dishonored a subpena 
duces tecum addressed to him pursuant 
to this House Resolution 530. The ques- 
tion at issue is whether the Congress 
having brought about the existence of 
the Port of New York Authority com- 
pact, by resolutions of approval in 1921 
and 1922, which specifically reserved the 
right of the Congress to “alter, amend, or 
repeal” such approval, may constitu- 
tionally inquire into the activities and 
operations of that authority. That is- 
sue, after most careful consideration, has 
been answered in the affirmative by the 
overwhelming vote of the 32-member 
Committee on the Judiciary of this body 
representing the various sections of the 
country. Members of the House are 
aware that all members of its Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary are attorneys, all 
are dedicated to constitutional prin- 
ciples. 

Mr. Speaker, I will dwell for a moment 
on the nature and magnitude of the 
Port of New York Authority. 

The Port of New York Authority is an 
interstate regional development author- 
ity established under bistate compacts 
between the States of New York and 
New Jersey and approved by the Con- 
gress in 1921 and 1922 for the purpose 
of dealing with the planning and devel- 
opment of terminal and transportation 
facilities and improving the commerce 
of the port district with foreign nations 
and with other States. It was the de- 
clared expectation of the Congress that 
the effectuation of these compacts would 
“better promote and facilitate commerce 
between the States and between the 
States and foreign nations and provide 
better and cheaper transportation of 
property, and aid in providing better 
postal, military, and other services of 
value to the Nation.” 

The magnitude of the activities of the 
port authority is apparent from a sim- 
ple recital of the facilities it operates. 
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It operates La Guardia Airport, New 
York International Airport, Newark Air- 
port, Port Authority Heliport, Teterboro 
Airport, Brooklyn Port Authority piers, 
Hoboken Port Authority piers, a grain 
elevator, a grain pier, Columbia Street 
Pier, pits, public open storage areas, 
Elizabeth Port Authority piers, Port 
Newark. 

Erie Basin Port Authority, Newark 
Union Motor Truck Terminal, Port Au- 
thority Building which includes the 
Union Railroad Freight Terminal, Port 
Authority Bus Terminal. 

It operates tunnels and bridges like 
the George Washington Bridge, the Hol- 
land Tunnel, and the Lincoln Tunnel. 

It operates the Staten Island bridges 
like the Bayonne Bridge, Goethals 
Bridge and the Outerbridge Crossing. 

Its activities include the operation of 
a hotel, office buildings, and factory and 
industrial sites, and other commercial 
undertakings in direct competition with 
private enterprise. It will also be borne 
in mind that the port authority is ex- 
empt from all Federal and State taxes. 

The operations of the authority exer- 
cise a farflung influence on interstate 
commerce. They yield tax-exempt rev- 
enues in excess of $100 million annually 
from interstate tunnels, interstate 
bridges, terminals, airports, and shops, 
valued at more than $900 million. The 
port authority maintains offices in Lon- 
don, Zurich, Rio de Janeiro, San Juan, 
P.R., Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
and Washington, D.C. Its repre- 
sentatives appear frequently before con- 
gressional committees end Federal regu- 
latory agencies for purpose of improving 
the competitive position of the Port of 
New York Authority vis-a-vis other U.S. 
ports. They lobbied against the St. Law- 
rence Seaway The States that border on 
the St. Lawrence Seaway should take 
heed in that regard. What right did 
they have to oppose the St. Lawrence 
Seaway? Yet they did just that. 

The port authority's operations affect 
the economic lives of millions of Ameri- 
cans living outside as well as inside the 
port development area, and the States 
of New York and New Jersey. They in- 
timately affect the operation of Federal 
agencies responsible, among other 
things, for the national defense, navi- 
gable waterways, and air, rail, and high- 
way traffic. In short, they profoundly 
affect Federal interests of many and 
various kinds. 

The authority of Congress to inquire 
into the activities and operations of the 
Port of New York Authority flows from 
article I, section 10, clause 3 of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, the so- 
called compacts clause, which provides 
as follows: 

No State shall, without the consent of 


Congress * * * enter into any agreement 
or compact with another State. 


Pursuant to this constitutional pro- 
vision, the Congress in 1921 and 1922 
adopted resolutions approving the com- 
pacts creating the Port of New York 
Authority and inaugurating a compre- 
hensive plan for the development of the 
port area lying within the States of New 
York and New Jersey. In adopting these 
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resolutions Congress expressly reserved 
the right “to alter, amend, or repeal” 
its resolutions of approval. I repeat, 
Congress expressly reserved the right to 
“alter, amend, or repeal” its approval. 

It is well also to recall that the port 
authority itself has told the Supreme 
Court of the United States that “there 
can be no doubt that Congress has made 
the port authority its agent for the ef- 
fectuation of the comprehensive plan.” 

It is indisputable that Congress may 
enact legislation withdrawing its con- 
sent to any and all of the provisions of 
the port authority compacts. It may, 
as was proposed in 1952, enact legisla- 
tion to repeal its consent to the compacts 
and thereby dissolve the port authority. 
It may enact legislation making its con- 
sent conditional upon the agreement of 
New York and New Jersey to delegate 
certain additional functions or withdraw 
certain functions from the port au- 
thority. Clearly, decisions of this kind 
have an enormous potential impact upon 
the Nation’s greatest metropolitan area, 
its largest port, upon large segments of 
industry. To even suggest that Congress, 
entrusted with such powers cannot in- 
quire into the operation of the Port of 
New York Authority is to say that Con- 
gress must exercise its legislative re- 
sponsibilities blindfolded. 

NEED FOR COMPREHENSIVE INVESTIGATION 


Notwithstanding this clear constitu- 
tional mandate to Congress, for 40 years 
there has been no thoroughgoing review 
of the port authority’s activities. The 
question may be asked as to why there 
is need to reevaluate congressional con- 
sent; why it should be necessary to de- 
termine whether congressional objec- 
tives are being realized by the port 
authority. 

The need arises in part as the result of 
complaints varying widely in gravity and 
nature which have come to the atten- 
tion of the Judiciary Committee. For 
example, it has been alleged that the 
port authority, in combining revenues for 
financing purposes from all its facilities, 
rather than reducing tolls on each fa- 
cility as it is amortized, places an undue 
burden on the channels of interstate 
commerce and is contrary to national 
transportation policy. It is charged that 
although the Holland Tunnel has been 
paid for four times over and the George 
Washington Bridge twice over by inter- 
state motorists, there has been no sub- 
stantial reduction in tolls. This raises 
the question whether users of these 
crossings, who are residents of every 
State of the Union, are being taxed by 
the authority to subsidize such facilities 
as grain elevators, industrial sites for 
private business, hotels, and bowling 
alleys. 

It has been alleged that the port au- 
thority has failed to discharge its re- 
sponsibilities with regard to the New 
York-New Jersey rail commuter crisis— 
one of the principal reasons for its 
existence. 

It has been alleged that the port au- 
thority has extended its operations be- 
yond the geographic limits contem- 
plated by the Congress. For example, it 
has been alleged that the port authority 
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has made an arbitrary decision to locate 
a jet airport in Morris County, N.J., at 
a site which would require further ex- 
tension of the port district. 

It has been alleged that in the letting 
of certain service and construction con- 
tracts, the port authority has not per- 
mitted competition and has failed to 
grant the award to the lowest bidder. 

It has been alleged that in numerous 
instances the authority has displayed 
favoritism and has unfairly discrimi- 
nated in the award of contracts, permits, 
and concessions. 

It has been alleged that the port au- 
thority engages in private business activ- 
ities which compete unfairly with private 
enterprise. 

Furthermore, the fact remains that 
the overall operations of the port author- 
ity have at no time been subjected to a 
comprehensive or overall audit by any 
governmental agency. 

PORT AUTHORITY REFUSAL TO PROVIDE 
INFORMATION 

At the request of Members of the New 
Jersey congressional delegation, the staff 
of the House Judiciary Committee was 
directed last March to make a study of 
the activities and operations of the au- 
thority, including a review of the scope 
of the authority’s major operations, to 
determine the adequacy with which the 
port authority was carrying out its re- 
sponsibilities entrusted to it under the 
congressionally approved compacts. The 
port authority failed to make available 
documents requested in a letter dated 
March 11, 1960. It agreed only to supply 
documents which for the most part were 
already matters of public record. 

Thereafter, the House, on June 1, 
adopted House Resolution 530, extend- 
ing the Judiciary Committee’s subpena 
power with respect to the activities and 
operations of interstate compacts that 
are within the jurisdiction of the Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

On June 8 the subcommittee again 
addressed a letter to the executive di- 
rector of the authority requesting spec- 
ified documents dating from January 1, 
1946. Once more the executive direc- 
tor of the port authority declined. 

It should be emphasized that this 
marked a strange change in policy. At 
hearings before this subcommittee in 
1952, the same official of the authority 
testified: 

The port authority is a public agency and 
our records are completely available for 


perusal by the members of your committee 
or your staff. 


On June 15 counsel for the subcom- 
mittee met with the executive director 
and the general counsel of the au- 
thority at its office but again they failed 
to make the requested documents avail- 
able. They agreed only to supply docu- 
ments which were virtually all a matter 
of public record. Such documents do 
not permit an adequate assessment of 
the port authority’s operations. 

Three months of patient effort to ob- 
tain needed data from the authority 
through informal efforts having proved 
fruitless, the service of subpenas in aid 
of the subcommittee’s investigation be- 
came imperative. Accordingly, on June 
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15, 1960, subpenas were served on three 
officials of the authority. It should be 
added that the full Committee on the 
Judiciary approved the issuance of these 
subpenas. 

Every category of documents required 
by the subpenas is essential to a thor- 
ough investigation, as was explained in 
patient detail at the return of the sub- 
penas. Among the documents called for 
by the subpenas were the important 
records and correspondence between the 
port authority and outside concerns, 
dealing with multimillion dollar con- 
tracts. 

At the return of the subpena on June 
29, 1960, Mr. Tobin appeared, but per- 
sisted in refusing to produce the con- 
tested documents. At this stage he, for 
the first time, predicated his refusal 
upon the ground that Governors Meyner 
and Rockefeller had directed it and on 
the further assertion that the docu- 
ments called for by the subpena were not 
pertinent. 

The Governors, having expressed an 
interest in the proceedings, were invited 
to meet with the subcommittee and ex- 
press their views. They declined, how- 
ever, to appear before August 29, a date 
too late in the session to make an ex- 
change of views useful. However, the 
subcommittee had the benefit of state- 
ments by the attorneys general of New 
York and New Jersey who represented 
the Governors. 

At the return of the subpenas, also, 
the pertinence of the contested docu- 
ments was explained to Mr. Tobin and 
the other two port authority officials in 
minute detail. Their continued refusal 
to comply left the subcommittee no al- 
ternative but to recommend this and 
the other citations for contempt. 

Mr. Speaker, with respect to the sub- 
ject of the resolution now under con- 
sideration, Mr. Austin J. Tobin, the re- 
port of the committee sets forth in de- 
tail his official position, the nature of 
his authority and the details of his con- 
tumacious conduct. It should suffice for 
me only to emphasize a few points. As 
Executive Director of the Port of New 
York Authority, Mr. Tobin is “generally 
in administrative charge of all activities 
of the port authority” as set forth in 
the bylaws of that authority. Further, 
Mr. Tobin testified he is “in complete 
charge and control of all files, docu- 
ments, memoranda of the port author- 
ity.” Nothwithstanding this general au- 
thority and power he willfully refused 
to comply with the lawful subpena of 
a duly constituted committee of the 
House of Representatives. 

Moreover, Mr. Tobin testified that it 
was his recommendation to the Gover- 
nors that the documents requested by 
the subpena be denied to the commit- 
tee. Accordingly, Mr. Tobin placed him- 
self in contempt of the House, not only 
for failing to supply the documents re- 
quested, but by initiating the action of 
his agency which has resulted in keep- 
ing those documents from congressional 
scrutiny. 

And I want to say to a number of 
Members of the House who are inter- 
ested in so-called port authorities, there 
are only two port authorities in the 
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whole country that are the result of 
interstate compacts, compacts between 
two States; they are the Delaware River 
Port Authority and the Port of New 
York Authority. When these propagan- 
dists who have spent fortunes to defeat 
these resolutions, who have sought to 
misguide you, who tell you that port au- 
thorities throughout the length and 
breadth of the Nation are in danger, 
they are simply not telling the truth. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not want to engage 
in recrimination and questions of mental 
attitude in respect to this proposal, but 
I do say that I very much agree with 
what the gentleman has just said; 
namely, that there are only two port 
authority compacts in existence in 
America—the one under consideration 
and the one between the State of 
Pennsylvania and the State of Delaware. 
All other ports in America are, of course, 
the creation of State legislatures and 
are subject to the exclusive jurisdiction 
and control of State laws. 

The proposal before us today has ab- 
solutely nothing to do with them, be- 
cause we would have no power to do 
anything with respect to, let us say, the 
port of New Orleans, Houston, Galves- 
ton, San Francisco, or any other port. 

The issue here, by the way, is not the 
merits of the compact or whether any- 
thing should be done about it. I have a 
completely open mind on the merits. I 
do not think anything should be done 
with respect to the reserved rights of 
Congress to look into this matter. This 
does not address itself to the merits of 
the case at all, but it is just upon cer- 
tain representations made to the com- 
mittee that the matter should be in- 
quired into that is before us in an effort 
to stop the inquiry. 

I might also say that on June 1 of this 
year this House specifically authorized 
the committee to conduct this inquiry. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. CHELF. Is it not also true that 
the two States which are involved, New 
York and New Jersey, are subject to 
Federal supervision under the compacts 
and are in a different category than 
those that the gentleman from Loui- 
siana pointed out; to wit, those author- 
ized, owned, operated, and supervised by 
a State government? 

Is it not likewise true that the Port 
of New York Authority has agents in 
several countries urging shipment to and 
through the New York Port Authority 
to the disadvantage of these others? 

Mr. CELLER. What the gentleman 
says with reference to the Port of New 
York Authority functions and their 
having offices abroad is correct. 

Mr. CHELF. And is it not also true 
that its operations and income exceed 
$100 million per year? 

Mr. CELLER, That is correct. 

Mr. CHELF. And is the value of its 
assets not in excess of $900 million? 
Is not this tax-exempt money? 
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Mr. CELLER. That is correct. 

Mr. CHELF. That is what I thought. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from New York has con- 
sumed 15 minutes. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Will the gentleman 
tell the House whether the New York 
Port Authority has ever been investigat- 
ed by any governmental agency? 

Mr. CELLER. No. The port author- 
ity has never been investigated by any 
agency either State or Federal. 

We have asked the Library of Congress 
to compile for us a list of all the bills 
calling for an investigation of the port 
authority that were offered in the Legis- 
latures of the State of New Jersey and 
the State of New York. There are quite 
a number of them, and those resolutions 
of inquiry into the activities of the port 
authority never got to first base. They 
were killed in committee because of the 
inordinate influence of the port author- 
ity and its investment bankers. When 
they tell us they do not want to be in- 
vestigated by any Federal instrumental- 
ity purports only because they are a 
State agency, we have this anomalous 
situation: they brought to bear upon the 
State legislatures their tremendous 
power to prevent any investigation by 
the various States under the guise, I 
understand, that they are a Federal 
agency. So they want those who are to 
investigate them to fall between two 
stools. The result is there has never 
been a comprehensive overall audit of 
their operations. Nor has there been 
searching scrutiny of their operations. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gene yield? 

. CELLER, I yield to the gentle- 
man 8 Ohio. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Did I understand 
the gentleman from New York fo say 
that there had never been an independ- 
ent audit of the overall operations of this 
authority? 

Mr. CELLER. There have been 
audits by accountants, but the account- 
ants were compelled to accept the figures 
given to them by the port authority. 

Let me read you a very significant 
passage taken from the minutes of the 
New York Port Authority for April 9, 
1959. This concerns the audit of Price 
Waterhouse & Co. The minutes state: 

It is generally recognized that it would 
be economic and unnecessary for the in- 
dependent auditors or even the internal 
auditors to examine more than a small 
portion of the millions of transactions of a 
large enterprise. * * * Having satisfied our- 
selves as to the general effectiveness of the 
procedures, controls and the internal audit 
program, we were able to rely on them for 
substantiation of the accuracy of the ma- 
jority of the transactions. Accordingly, in 
conformity with our usual practice on ex- 
aminations of organizations having com- 
prehensive methods of internal accounting 
control, we did not make a detailed audit 
of the cash or other transactions for the 
year, such as would be required to check 
the regularity of all transactions, although 
in the course of our examination a repre- 
sentative number of transactions came under 
our scrutiny, 
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It is high time, Mr. Speaker, that we 
examine into the activities of this Au- 
thority. We, the members of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, are not pros- 
ecutors. Our function is to obtain the 
facts so we may legislate appropriately. 
We regret that the port authority left 
us no alternative but to recommend the 
contempt citations. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New York 
has again expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

The committee needs those records to 
find out what has been happening all 
of these years in this port authority. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, will the 


gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. CHELF. Is it not true that the 
entire delegation from the great State of 
New Jersey, Democrats and Republicans 
alike, requested this information and 
wanted an investigation of some kind or 
another in order to get the facts. 

Mr. CELLER. I assure the gentleman 
that I did not seek, nor did the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, nor its subcommit- 
tee seek this investigation. The attitude 
of the officials of the port authority 
with reference to selection of a site for 
a new jet airport at Morris County, N.J., 
prompted the members of the New Jer- 
sey congressional delegation to come to 
us and request a staff study. We com- 
plied with the request and started a staff 
study. We asked our staff members to 
proceed and get required information 
from the port authority. Our staff ran 
up against a blank wall. It was refused 
information. The subpenas were dis- 
honored. What is Congress going to do 
under those circumstances? Are we 
going to carry out our responsibilities as 
Members of the Congress? Should we 
truckle to this port authority, with its 
tremendous power and potency? 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further; it has been 
said that all of the membership of this 
House have received a long telegram 
from the present Governor of the State 
of New York and former Governors, 
Averill Harriman, Thomas E. Dewey, 
and Governor Lehman, in which they 
have said that they have been denied an 
opportunity to be heard by the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the House of Representatives. I read 
from that telegram as follows: 

The hearings on this bill have been re- 
peatedly and now indefinitely adjourned by 
Congressman CELLER with the result that 
both the two Governors and former Gover- 
nors of New York and New Jersey have been 
denied any opportunity to be heard in op- 
Position, 


Now, is it not true that the chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary gave 
them an opportunity to be heard in 
July, and again on August 8, 1960? 

Mr. CELLER. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that we gave the Governors of 
the States of New York and New Jersey 
ample opportunity to present their views 
before our subcommittee. We invited 
them to appear on August 8 or at an 
earlier date. Governor Meyner said that 
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if there were no alternative he would 
appear before the subcommittee on 
August 8 and express his views. Sub- 
sequently he reversed himself. Gover- 
nor Rockefeller said he could not ap- 
pear on August 8 or earlier, but he said 
he could appear—and mind you this— 
he said he could appear sometime after 
August 29. 

Mr. CHELF. Yes; after we had ad- 
journed probably. 

Mr. CELLER. We will adjourn some- 
time after August 29. I informed Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller that an appearance 
after August 29 would be abortive. We 
would be stymied so far as the contempt 
citation was concerned; our efforts in 
that regard would be useless. Therefore 
I urged Governor Rockefeller to try to 
appear before August 8. I assured him 
of courteous and respectful considera- 
tion. 

Mr. CHELF. But the point is, they 
were all given an opportunity to be 
heard. 

Mr. CELLER. There is no question 
about that. And, Governor Meyner 
finally took the position that since Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller could not appear be- 
fore the subcommittee on August 8, he 
likewise would not appear before the 
subcommittee on August 8. The conclu- 
sion is that these Governors were seek- 
ing to play fast and loose with the dis- 
tinguished members of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New York, 
(Mr. CELLER], has again expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, first I think this matter of the 
Governors’ having an opportunity to ap- 
pear before the committee should be 
clarified once and for all. As the chair- 
man of the committee has said, he was 
approached by the members of the New 
Jersey delegation; he did not give the 
exact time, but it was in the month of 
February of this year. After he was 
approached, he tried to look into the 
matter, and introduced House Joint 
Resolution 615. From that day on, 
every attempt to get either the Governor 
of New York or the Governor of New 
Jersey to come before this committee 
under any circumstances, so that we 
could ascertain from them certain facts, 
failed. 

Under this compact, under article 7, 
which was first approved by the Con- 
gress, there is a provision to the effect 
that the port authority shall make an 
annual report to the legislatures of both 
States setting forth in detail the opera- 
tions and transactions conducted by it 
pursuant to the agreement and any leg- 
islation thereunder. 

Why they did not come on invitation, 
or agree to come down and talk with 
the Committee on the Judiciary we will 
never know save and except that after 
dickering around for a long time, a sub- 
pena was issued for these three men to 
come before the committee and produce 
certain documents. Then we received a 
wire dated the 23d day of June from 
Governor Rockefeller and Governor 
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Meyner. Mind you, after the subpena 
had been issued, and when the 29th day 
of June had been set as the day for their 
appearance, here is what the Governors 
requested. 

I therefore join with Governor Meyner in 
requesting that the return date of these 
subpenas be adjourned from June 29 and 
that a date mutually convenient to the 
members of the committee and the Gover- 
nors be arranged to discuss the serious mat- 
ter involved. 


They were willing to come upon one 
condition, that we set aside the sub- 
penas that had been issued, and that we 
then try to arrive at some date to see 
them. Every Member knows that on the 
22d day of June we were anticipating an 
adjournment on or about the 4th or 5th 
of July. So if we had withdrawn the 
subpena and not called these people 
down, and had gone ahead and ad- 
journed on the 4th or 5th of July, they 
would have been over their hurdle. But 
we recessed and during the recess the 
chairman of our committee did every- 
thing within his power to get these two 
governors down here. But was he able to 
do it? No. Why they did not want to 
come I do not know. 

The chairman of the committee sug- 
gested the 8th of August and then the 
15th of August and finally yesterday we 
received a wire saying that they were 
denied the right to appear before the 
committee. 

I want to make that crystal clear so 
that whatever allegations are made to 
the effect that these people did not have 
the opportunity to appear before the 
committee, they are in error. The 
chairman of the committee began in the 
month of February, but all they sug- 
gested was that they might come down 
sometime after the 29th day of August. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield 
to the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. The House should un- 
derstand that one Congress cannot cite 
for contempt a person whose action in- 
volved another Congress, so the 86th 
Congress could not cite anyone for an 
action that occured in the 85th Congress, 
and next year, when we have the 87th 
Congress, that 87th Congress cannot cite 
persons for contempt of this Congress. 
So you cannot postpone this thing, you 
have to act. Unless we act now one way 
or another it is finished. Do not have 
in your mind that we will postpone it 
and look at it next year. It cannot be 
done. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. CAHILL]. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, while I am 
by way of experience probably the young- 
est man on the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and I suppose in time of service 
one of the youngest Members of the 
House, I perhaps can throw some light 
on this resolution which might be of help 
tothe Members. The reason is that I am 
from New Jersey. 

If I may, I would like to give you a 
little background of why the New Jersey 
delegation, both Republican and Demo- 
cratic Members, unanimously asked the 
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Committee on the Judiciary to make a 
staff study of the New York Port Au- 
thority. We received through the news- 
papers in New Jersey an announcement 
that the New York Port Authority was 
going to erect a jet airport in one of the 
most desirable residential sections in the 
entire State of New Jersey. This was the 
first notice that any of us received of 
this proposed jet airport. 

The distinguished gentleman from that 
district of New Jersey [Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN], immediately called a meeting 
of the New Jersey delegation. It then 
became apparent to all of us, many of 
whom had served in the New Jersey Leg- 
islature, and I happened to be one of 
them, that none of us really knew what 
was going on with the New York Port 
Authority, because there had never been 
any investigation and none of us knew 
whether this port authority was exceed- 
ing its powers that had been granted to 
it under this compact or whether it was 
fulfilling its obligations under the com- 
pact. So we decided as Representatives 
that the intelligent thing to do was to 
request a study by the proper congres- 
sional committee. 

This is what happened. Just as the 
New York Port Authority has been 
flaunting the people of New Jersey for 
some 39 years and the New Jersey Legis- 
lature for an equal number of years, now 
they come along and attempt to flaunt 
the will of the Congress of the United 
States. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAHILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The gentle- 
man made reference to the proposed jet 
airport in Morris County, which is in my 
congressional district. I should like to 
point out that the recommended site 
lies beyond the jurisdiction of the port 
authority in that it is some 30 miles 
west of Manhattan and therefore falls 
beyond the geographical limits of the au- 
thority’s jurisdiction. This proposal has 
been very much opposed by the thou- 
sands of people who reside in this section 
of New Jersey. 

However, inasmuch as there were no 
formal records, no minutes of the port 
authority regarding this Morris County 
site, there was nothing which could be 
vetoed by Governor Meyner or Governor 
Rockefeller. In other words, when this 
recommendation was made last Decem- 
ber, and until the present, there is still 
no way by which either State or both 
States or either Governor or both Gov- 
ernors could formally pass on what the 
port authority recommended. In other 
words, in this particular situation 
there has been no possibility of con- 
trolling the port authority by either 
or both of the States. Incidentally, the 
entire New Jersey congressional delega- 
tion is on record in opposition to the 
Morris County site for a major airport, 
as is the New Jersey Legislature. As a 
practical matter, therefore, the activities 
of the port authority fall between the 
Federal Government and the two States. 
In such a case I think their operations 
are a fit case for scrutiny. 

I thank the gentleman. 
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Mr. CAHILL. As a result of this 
agreement the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Roptno] and I sought out 
the chairman, and the chairman, not at 
his initiative but at our request, started 
to conduct this study. Members of the 
House, while I am new here and I have 
not had the pressures that many of you 
have had throughout the years, I saw 
start a series of pressures the likes of 
which I have never seen in my life. The 
day after the study was announced, I 
think five of the leading newspapers of 
the city of New York simultaneously 
came out with an editorial criticizing the 
chairman for what they said was his per- 
sonal vindictiveness—this, in spite of the 
fact that he was only acting at the 
request of the New Jersey delega- 
tion. Then the pressures started—tele- 
grams, telephone calls, newspaper arti- 
cles—it is intrastate and not interstate— 
it is a violation of States rights—you are 
depriving us of our constitutional pre- 
rogatives and so on. I never heard so 
many ridiculous assertions to try to pre- 
vent a duly authorized committee of a 
duly authorized representative body of 
the people of this great Nation—to try 
to prevent, as I say, this committee from 
exercising its right to look at some rec- 
ords which we feel in New Jersey will be 
helpful. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to be very brief, 
but may I say while I am a lawyer, I am 
not a constitutional lawyer, but I would 
like to respectfully call to the attention 
of the lawyers of the House and to the 
nonlawyers as well that your Committee 
on the Judiciary is composed of 32 
lawyers—Republicans and Democrats. 
But in addition, it has a staff, and those 
men, while I do not know their politics, 
I do believe they are pretty well divided 
too. That staff was directed to make a 
study. The staff and the overwhelming 
majority of the lawyers on the commit- 
tee concluded that this activity, this 
resolution, this endeavor, this study, is 
constitutional and, secondly, and I think 
this is important, that the things we 
requested are germane to that study. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from New Jersey has 
expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, may I, in 
closing, just say this. I could talk about 
the morality of this, but I am sure that 
that is not relevant here. But, we have 
heard in New Jersey of many things that 
are going on in the New York Port 
Authority. We would like to know 
whether they are true or not. We would 
like to know about the salaries that are 
being paid. We would like to know about 
the public relations counsels. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAHILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Does the gentleman 
know anything about some of the 
salaries? 

Mr. CAHILL. Only what I have been 
told, and that is that the executive direc- 
tor is allegedly making $60,000 a year. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAHILL. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. You in- 


dicated a moment ago that you have 
been a member of the New Jersey Legis. 
lature. 

Mr. CAHILL. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. While you 
were a member of the New Jersey State 
Legislature, did the port authority ever 
set forth in detail the operations and 
transactions conducted by it pursuant to 
this compact? 

Mr. CAHILL. Not to my knowledge. 
I recall very vividly a very distinguished 
assemblyman from Hudson County by 
the name of Musto who was always urg- 
ing that the Legislature of New Jersey 
get such a report, but to my knowledge 
we never received it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAHILL. I am happy to yield to 
my colleague. 

Mr. GROSS. Was there any serious 
attempt ever made by the New Jersey 
Legislature to get such information? 

Mr. CAHILL. Yes, there was; but it 
was always my observation that every 
serious attempt was buried in commit- 
tee. It is surprising to me, may I say, 
that the Governors of the State of New 
Jersey, Democrats and Republicans 
alike, never seemed seriously interested 
in bringing this information to the 


public. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAHILL. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Was any 


resolution ever passed by the State Leg- 
islatures either of New Jersey or New 
York asking for such information? 

Mr. CAHILL. I cannot answer about 
the State of New York. All I know about 
is the State of New Jersey. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. What 
about the State of New Jersey, was any 
resolution ever passed by the Legislature 
of the State of New Jersey? 

Mr. CAHILL. All I can say is that 
there were resolutions introduced in the 
Legislature of the State of New Jersey. 
I do not know about the State of New 
York, but I see the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SANTANGELO] is on his feet; 
perhaps, he can answer our colleague. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. In answer to the 
inquiry of the gentleman from Louisiana, 
I would like to point out that I was a 
member of the Senate of the State of 
New York and in 1954 I introduced a 
resolution asking for an investigation 
of the Port of New York Authority be- 
cause of the extortionate charges being 
made on tolls over the bridges and 
through the tunnels. For example, the 
Holland Tunnel had been paid for more 
than five times over and yet they con- 
tinue to maintain a toll of 50 cents per 
passenger vehicle. It was the expecta- 
tion, and statements had been made to 
the effect, that the tolls would be re- 
duced when the original Holland Tunnel 
bonds were paid off. At the time I in- 
troduced that resolution in the legisla- 
ture of the State of New York, the rep- 
resentatives of the New York Port Au- 
thority in answer to some of my ques- 
tions told me that the New York Port 
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Authority should not be investigated by 
the State of New York because it was a 
bistate agency and it was subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Govern- 
ment. We were told that it was not in 
the proper domain of the State of New 
York to investigate the Port of New 
York Authority. 

I would like to state that this morn- 
ing I received a note from this repre- 
sentative in which he states that I must 
have been misinformed, but in 1954 a 
resolution was killed in committee be- 
cause they felt it should have been in- 
vestigated by the Federal Government 
and not by the State. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. CAHILL. I think it is most re- 
grettable, and I am sure every member 
of the Judiciary Committee and every 
member of the New Jersey delegation 
feels that it is regrettable, that this pro- 
cedure was necessary. We have several 
distinguished public servants on this 
authority. It is regrettable that this is 
necessary, but as I see it this goes to 
the very dignity, the very authority, and 
the very respect for the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and the House of Representa- 
tives. As a Member from the State of 
New Jersey, I wholeheartedly support 
this resolution and urge its adoption. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAHILL. Iyield. 

Mr. CANFIELD. We do not acknowl- 
edge that the New York Port Authority 
is a supergovernment do we? 

Mr. CAHILL. We certainly do not 
acknowledge it, but I am afraid many 
of our people believe that it is. j 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 15 minutes, I rise to sup- 
port the resolution. On a false issue of 
States rights, the named officials of an 
interstate development authority are at- 
tempting to block a valid congressional 
investigation. 

By their refusal to produce the sub- 
penaed material, they have challenged 
the investigative authority of the House 
of Representatives. The House author- 
ized the investigation when it approved 
House Resolution 530, amending House 
Resolution 27. 

Acting upon this delegation of author- 
ity, the Judiciary Committee, after care- 
ful and exhaustive consideration, issued 
the subpenas. 

Now, the port authority has in effect 
told the Judiciary Committee of lawyers 
that it is not competent to determine 
what records it is privileged to examine. 
Instead, the interstate agency Congress 
“consented” into life has asserted the 
right of determination to withhold data 
Congress deems pertinent. This has now 
become a question of who has the supe- 
rior right to determine the pertinency of 
subpenaed material, the Congress or the 
witnesses served with subpenas. 

I need not recite all of the facts. The 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
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tee, the gentleman from New York, has 
set forth the reasons for the investiga- 
tion. 

By way of example, Congress, if it re- 
ceives the subpenaed material, will be 
able to determine whether the policy of 
the port authority in combining reve- 
nues from all operations to finance ad- 
ditional projects, rather than reducing 
tolls on each project as it is amortized, 
places an undue burden on interstate 
commerce. The latter was the policy of 
the port authority until 1935. In mak- 
ing a reappraisal of congressional con- 
sent to this policy, which certainly af- 
fects interstate commerce and which on 
its face is contrary to the national trans- 
portation policy, Congress must have all 
the financial data of the port authority, 
not just the data the port authority 
wishes Congress to consider. 

Suffice it to say that since the approval 
of the original compact the port author- 
ity has ventured into many new fields 
including the operation of airports and 
the leasing of tax-free land to private 
industry. There are allegations that 
many of these projects are deficit opera- 
tions carried on at the expense of that 
portion of interstate commerce using 
bridges and tunnels long since paid for 
through the collection of tolls. Yet these 
tolls have not been reduced. Interstate 
commerce is still being burdened and 
Congress, which has a superior right in 
this field, under the commerce clause of 
the Constitution, is told this is none of 
its business. 

The construction contracts of the port 
authority run into hundreds of millions 
of dollars. There are allegations that 
these contracts have not always been 
awarded to the lowest qualified bidder. 
The Judiciary Committee has been re- 
fused copies of the contracts and data 
relative to the awarding of these very 
large contracts. 

If any of these projects, as alleged, 
have gone to contractors charging sub- 
stantial sums more than the lowest and 
best bidder, the public has paid the dif- 
ference. We want to know. We are en- 
titled to determine whether interstate 
commerce has been so burdened. 

These are examples of the areas the 
Judiciary Committee wishes to consider. 
How can we validly reappraise congres- 
sional consent without probing such 
matters? What does the port authority, 
which is a public agency, fear, if we 
do determine the facts? We have no de- 
sire to embarrass, or harass, or to put 
the port authority out of business; but 
we are determined, with the help of the 
House, to find the facts and, if necessary, 
protect the superior Federal interest. 

It is interesting that in 1952, in a prior 
hearing before the Judiciary Committee, 
Autin Tobin, the director of the port 
authority and one of the witnesses who 
now has refused to comply with the sub- 
pena, stated, and I quote: 

As a public agency the port authority has 


always taken the position that its books 
and records are public information. 


On April 22, 1952, Mr. Tobin wrote the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
as follows: 


The commissioners of the port authority 
have also asked me to assure you of their 
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desire to place at the disposal of your com- 
mittee whatever records, information, data, 
or other material which may be helpful to 
your staff in preparation for the hearing on 
this resolution. The port authority is a 
public agency and our records are com- 
pletely available for perusal by the members 
of your committee or your staff. 


The Judiciary Committee has been 
very careful not to exceed the constitu- 
tional limitations of its jurisdiction. 
Neither has it abused the rights of any 
of the witnesses. We are, however, at a 
stage where a court test of the issues 
has become inevitable. Not to press 
for a resolution of the issues would be 
to surrender to outside pressures origi- 
nating from the port authority. Con- 
gress will have withdrawn support from 
one of its committees and established a 
crippling precedent for conducting in- 
vestigations only on the terms dictated 
by the subjects under investigation. 

As the ranking minority member of the 
Judiciary Committee, I am not request- 
ing you to vote for a contempt citation 
without being prepared to explain the 
necessity for resorting to this procedure. 

First, the port authority made a par- 
tial compliance with the demands of the 
subpenas. The witnesses produced the 
material which in their opinion was ma- 
terial and competent to the investiga- 
tion, but withheld the material they con- 
sidered privileged. 

Second, on the point of dispute—on 
whether the material is pertinent to the 
investigation or is privileged—this is a 
question within the competency of the 
Judiciary Committee to determine and 
it was determined before the subpenas 
were issued. This is not a matter to be 
determined by every individual witness 
who appears before a congressional com- 
mittee. If every witness had such a veto 
power, the investigative function of the 
legislative process would soon come to 
anend. We are simply asking the House 
to confirm the Judiciary Committee's 
judgment of the law and facts relative 
to the legality of the subpenas. 

The committee’s position can best be 
advanced by exploding the flimsy ex- 
cuse of the port authority, that a vital 
issue of States rights is involved, that 
the port authority is a State agency over 
which Congress, after granting consent 
to the original compact, has no further 
jurisdiction or control. This would es- 
tablish a new concept—that a creature 
of congressional consent can become 
more powerful than Congress. 

Even from a casual examination, the 
port authority does not appear to be 
a State agency exercising powers exclu- 
sively reserved to the States. The port 
authority is not the agency of one State, 
but of two States. It is a bistate or 
interstate agency requiring the consent 
of Congress under the compact clause of 
the Constitution. It must have con- 
gressional consent both for its creation 
and its continued existence. 

It was not created to exercise powers 
purely reserved to the States. It was 
created for the purpose of jointly exer- 
cising the authority of the two States 
in the field of interstate commerce. In 
this field, under the commerce clause 
of the Constitution, the interest of the 
Federal Government is supreme. 
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In fact, when Congress approved the 
original compact and comprehensive 
agreement, both the Judiciary Commit- 
tee and the House considered all the 
areas of Federal concern. Thus the con- 
gressional resolution approving the com- 
prehensive plan, which set forth in de- 
tail the purposes of the interstate 
agency, recited, and I quote: 

The carrying out and executing of the 
said plan will the better promote and facili- 
tate commerce between the States and be- 
tween the States and foreign nations and 
provide better and cheaper transportation of 
property and aid in providing better postal, 
military, and other services of value to the 
Nation. 


That the port authority was intended 
to function primarily in the field of in- 
terstate commerce is evident from read- 
ing the report of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee approving the resolutions and the 
debates on the floor of the House. 

Now that the Judiciary Committee in 
1960 is attempting a reevaluation, the 
port authority on a pretext of preserving 
States rights refuses information on the 
vital areas of Federal concern. It is 
incomprehensible that an interstate 
agency, which operates extensively in 
the field of interstate commerce, can 
hope to claim that the Federal Govern- 
ment has no right to investigate its 
operations. If successful, the port au- 
thority will limit congressional reevalua- 
tion to narrower grounds than Congress 
considered at the time of original ap- 
proval. 

This investigation establishes no new 
precedent. A select committee of the 
House during 1955 and 1956 investi- 
gated the White County Bridge Commis- 
sion—a, commission authorized by Con- 
gress to construct and operate a toll 
bridge over the Wabash River connect- 
ing New Harmony, Ind., and White 
County, Ill. Again, during 1957 the 
Senate Public Works Committee investi- 
gated an acquisition by the Indiana State 
Highway Department of land acquired 
for a Federal aid highway. Although 
the character of these agencies are not 
entirely similar, the port authority has 
no greater immunity. It has no less 
degree of accountability to Congress. 

I have not had enough time to present 
the facts and the authorities, but I hope 
I have impressed you with the very 
serious nature of the resolution before 
us. I appeal to every Member of the 
House to support the studied judgment 
of the overwhelming majority of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. We would 
regret the day, if it should ever come, 
when the House of Representatives votes 
to conduct an important investigation 
only on the terms dictated by the persons 
under investigation. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, will the 


gentleman yield? 
Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 


Mr, CHELF. In other words, if the 
Congress had the right to frock them, 
the Congress has the right to unfrock 
them; is that not right? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. That is right. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. The Federal Govern- 
ment cannot go into the detail and oper- 
ation of the internal affairs of a State 
agency, such as these two States have in 
this port authority, and unless you can 
show that there is some authority and 
that there is some way in which legis- 
lation could be created or something of 
that kind, there is no authority. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, the 
question of pertinency was covered at 
length by what I hope was a clear para- 
graph of my statement. But, by way of 
repetition, I think I can say that there 
is evidence in the committee’s posses- 
sion, allegations from people of responsi- 
bility, and documentary evidence from 
third parties that contracts may not 
have been let to the lowest and best 
bidder; that the burden on interstate 
commerce has been increased by the fail- 
ure of the authority to do that which 
would be expected of it to be done. 

Members of the House, the staff of 
the committee was unanimously of the 
opinion that the pertinency of the docu- 
ments which have been required was 
established beyond any question. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Is not the answer to 
the inquiry of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Taser] the fact that when 
Congress granted consent to the com- 
pacts, it reserved the right to alter, 
amend, or repeal? Does not that reser- 
vation among others, give our commit- 
tee the right to examine into the opera- 
tions of this port authority? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. The statement of 
the chairman of the committee is emi- 
nently correct and is an addition to the 
discussion of pertinency which I earlier 
made. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. WIILISI. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
there were an easy way to dispose of the 
issue and the principle presented to the 
House at this time. But there is not, and 
I want to tell you why. I wish we could 
put that issue and that principle on ice, 
or under the rug, during this session of 
Congress with good taste. But we can- 
not, and I want to tell you why. 

We are not confronted with a feud 
between a few men or a group of men. 
If that were the case, the impasse we are 
confronted with would be different. The 
chairman of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CELLER], is not on trial; Mr. 
Tobin, the general manager of the Port 
of New York Authority, and the Gover- 
nors of New York and New Jersey, are 
not on trial. As I see it, the dignity of 
the full House Committee on the Judici- 
ary and the dignity of this House are on 
trial. 

Accordingly, as I see the problem, we 
cannot shrug our shoulders and wash our 
hands of the whole thing. The practice 
of finding an easy way out of a difficult 
situation and washing one’s hands of a 
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serious matter is as old as Christianity 
itself, but has not proven very coura- 
geous over the long years. 

I would like to outline my understand- 
ing of the background of this controversy 
which has led up to the contempt citation 
under consideration today. 

In a long telegram addressed to every 
Member of this body by Governor Rocke- 
feller and former Governors Harriman, 
Dewey, and Lehman, of New York, yester- 
day, reference is made to House Joint 
Resolution 615, proposing certain modi- 
fications to the consent of Congress to 
the compact made between the States of 
New York and New Jersey, with the con- 
sent of Congress, back in 1921 and 1922. 
After this joint resolution was intro- 
duced, I was told that an effort would 
be made to bring it out without hearings. 
This information proved to be inac- 
curate. As a matter of fact, Mr. CELLER 
himself announced to the full commit- 
tee that no action would be taken on that 
proposal without hearings. In any event, 
I said that so far as I was concerned 
I certainly wanted to take a long and 
hard look at that proposal before acting 
on it and that, of course, I was in favor 
of full and complete hearings. That was 
my position then, and it is my position 
now. But let me hasten to say that this 
proposal is definitely not before the 
House at this time. 

In the meantime, the entire New Jersey 
congressional delegation made certain 
representations about certain actions of 
the Port of New York Authority to the 
Judiciary Committee and asked the com- 
mittee to look into the matter. 

A subcommittee decided to make a 
staff inquiry into the matter and sent one 
of the committee counsel to New York 
to look over the records of the Port of 
New York Authority. The counsel re- 
ported, however, that certain records 
were not made available and he could not 
ee without a more thorough inspec- 
tion, 

At this point some question was raised 
about the authority of the Judiciary 
Committee to conduct an inquiry or in- 
vestigation into this matter. In view of 
the attitude of the Port of New York 
Authority, the committee submitted the 
question to the House. On June 1, 1960, 
the House granted specific authority to 
make the inquiry or investigation. You 
will see, therefore, that in pursuing the 
inquiry or investigation, the subcommit- 
tee and the full committee have simply 
been carrying out the will of the House. 

Despite the action taken by the House 
on June 1, 1960, the Port of New York 
Authority persisted in resisting the ef- 
forts of the committee to conduct the 
inquiry or investigation initiated at the 
request of the New Jersey congressional 
delegation. Faced with that impasse, 
the subcommittee felt dutybound to 
resort to issuing a subpena for the pro- 
duction of the records. Again, some 
question was raised about the authority 
of the subcommittee to issue the sub- 
pena, and the full committee approved 
the action of the subcommittee. 

Following that action of the full com- 
mittee, the Port of New York Authority 
submitted some of the records requested, 
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but not all. In other words, the Port of 
New York Authority took upon them- 
selves the right to decide what records 
to disclose and what records not to dis- 
close. 

In this situation the subcommittee felt 
dutybound to vote for a contempt cita- 
tion, and this action was approved by 
the full committee. 

Accordingly, the question before us to- 
day is not whether the House should au- 
thorize an inquiry or investigation. The 
House already did that on June 1, 1960. 
And the necessity for the application to 
the House for a contempt citation does 
not represent only the judgment of the 

of the full committee, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER], 
and that of the ranking minority mem- 
ber, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mc- 
CULLOCH], it does not represent only the 
judgment of Ep WII IIs, and other indi- 
vidual members of the committee; it does 
not represent only the judgment of the 
subcommittee. It represents the com- 
bined judgment of the members of the 
full committee. 

Under the Constitution, a compact be- 
tween two or more States cannot be en- 
tered into without the consent of Con- 
gress. Without the consent of Congress 
there can be no compacts between States. 
The Port of New York Authority came 
into being as the result of the joint ac- 
tion of the States of New York and New 
Jersey on the one hand, and that of Con- 
gress on the other. In granting approv- 
al to the compact, Congress specifically 
reserved the right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal its consent. Congress cannot intel- 
ligently decide whether to alter, amend, 
or repeal its consent without full and 
complete hearings, investigation, or in- 
quiry. This necessarily requires an ex- 
amination and consideration of the ac- 
tions and records of the Port of New York 
Authority. I, for one, fully realize that 
much of the material could and properly 
should be examined in executive session. 
Such a procedure would enable the com- 
mittee to cull out the material from the 
immaterial. This procedure is frequently 
followed in judicial proceedings and as 
members of the Judiciary Committee, I 
am satisfied that such will be the course 
followed by the committee. But I do 
not see how the Port of New York Au- 
thority can consistently take the position 
that they want to be heard and welcome 
an inquiry or investigation into their 
operations, and at the same time say that 
they will decide what information and 
records to disclose or not disclose. 

Now, I am not a member of the sub- 
committee designated to make this in- 
vestigation or inquiry. I, frankly, do not 
know whether the complaints, charges, 
and countercharges being hurled about 
lately are true or not. I, for one, will not 
prejudge the merits of the case and will 
maintain an open mind. 

I want to make it plain that we do not 
propose to cite the Governors of New 
York and New Jersey, or any elected offi- 
cials of those States. We simply pro- 
pose to cite the officials of the Port of 
New York Authority who have possession 
and control of the records. In so doing 
we are proceeding exclusively under the 
express provision of the Constitution re- 
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lating to interstate compacts, There are 
only two port authority compacts in ex- 
istence, the one under consideration, be- 
tween the States of New York and New 
Jersey, and the one between Delaware 
and Pennsylvania. All other ports in 
the United States have been created by 
and are under the exclusive jurisdiction 
of State law. These ports and other 
local and State agencies are not and can- 
not be involved in the decision we make 
today. 

The great principles of States rights 
and Federal and State relationships are 
likewise not in the least involved. I 
would be the last one on this floor to ad- 
vocate this contempt citation if they 
were. And if my position on States 
rights is not known by now by Members 
of this body and by the people I repre- 
sent, I am afraid it would be quite a 
waste of time to expound on it. I might 
say just in passing that my reaction to 
certain people from New York and else- 
where importuning State officials 
throughout the country in the name of 
ag rights is, “Well, look who is talk- 
ing.” 

As I indicated in my opening remarks, 
we cannot postpone a decision on the 
important question before us to a later 
date or to the next session of Congress. 
We must face it now. That is so because 
one Congress cannot cite a person for 
contempt of another Congress. For ex- 
ample, this 86th Congress could not cite 
a person for contempt of the 85th Con- 
gress; and the next 87th Congress could 
not cite a person for contempt of this 
86th Congress. 

Incidentally, either today, or certainly 
before adjournment of this Congress, 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities will propose several contempt 
citations. Now, I certainly do not want 
to draw an odious comparison between 
the persons proposed to be cited under 
this resolution and those proposed to be 
cited by the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. But remember, gentle- 
men, the principle involved is the same. 
Assuming, of course, that a case for con- 
tempt citation is made out, then I say 
to you that we cannot have a rule for 
the lowly and a rule for the mighty. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. With refer- 
ence to the resolution adopted on June 1 
by the House to which the gentleman 
referred in his statement, was that reso- 
lution debated here on the floor? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes. There was not 
great debate, but I looked at the Recorp 
I think in the last few days and it was 
discussed on the floor. The issue of the 
Port of New York Authority was specifi- 
cally made plain on the floor of this 
House. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. 
no rollcall on that? 

Mr. WILLIS. No, not that I recall. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. TUCK. Is it not true that in 
addition to the legislative authority 
granted the committee by resolution of 
the House of Representatives the Con- 
stitution itself provides that no compact 
shall be made between the States with- 
out congressional approval and sanc- 
tion? 

Mr. WILLIS, That is absolutely cor- 
rect, and that is the basis for this whole 
inquiry. 

Mr. TUCK. Does it not therefore 
follow as a matter of course that if the 
Congress has the authority to set up and 
create and authorize these compacts the 
Congress would have the right to in- 
vestigate or abrogate or liquidate them 
if it saw it necessary to do so? 

Mr. WILLIS. There is no question in 
the world about it. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr, Ray]. 

Mr. RAY. Mr, Speaker, with all due 
respect to the learned lawyers who have 
preceded me and have expressed views 
contrary to those I hold, I venture to say 
that the three contempt citations we are 
now considering present most serious 
and difficult questions of constitutional 
law. They concern directly the power 
of Congress to pry into the internal 
workings of a bistate agency which the 
States of New York and New Jersey cre- 
ated with the consent of Congress in 
1922. 

In my opinion the action recommend- 
ed by the majority of the committee 
would not only be unprecedented and 
unwise as a matter of Federal and State 
relations—I think it is not sanctioned 
by law and should and would be held 
unconstitutional. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to include in 
my remarks at this point my statement 
of minority views which is included in 
the committee print; and also the tele- 
gram concerning these citations which 
I received this morning signed by Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller, of New York, and 
three former Governors of that State, 
W. Averell Harriman, Thomas E. Dewey, 
and Herbert H. Lehman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 
MINORITY VIEWS OF REPRESENTATIVE 
JohN H. Ray 

The majority of the Judiciary Committee 
recommends that contempt citations under 
2 U.S.C. 192 be issued against the chairman, 
the executive director, and the secretary of 
the Port of New York Authority. In my 
opinion the action so recommended by the 
majority would not only be unprecedented 
and unwise as a matter of Federal and 
State relations, it is not sanctioned by law 
and should and would be held unconstitu- 
tional. 

The port authority was created by the 
States of New York and New Jersey pursuant 
to an agreement or compact authorized by 
special legislation enacted by each of those 
States. The compact defined the nature and 
seope of the powers and duties which the 
two States desired to grant to and impose 
upon the port authority. Before the com- 
pact could take effect, it was necessary that 
the States. obtain, and they did obtain, con- 
sent of Congress to the making of the com- 
pact (Pub. Res. 17, approved August 23, 
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1921; Pub. Res. 66, approved July 1, 1922). 
Since the latter date, the port authority 
has operated under direct delegations of au- 
thority, and only as so authorized, by the 
Legislatures of New York and New Jersey. 

Congress did not create the authority. 
The powers exercised by the authority were 
delegated to it by the Legislatures of New 
York and New Jersey. Congress lacks con- 
stitutional authority to alter the terms of 
the compact between the two contracting 
States. Congress reserved the right to alter, 
amend or repeal the resolution by which it 
gave consent to the compact. Congress did 
not have power, and it did not attempt to 
reserve any other right, to supervise or to 
regulate activities of the bistate agency 
which the two States established. 

I repeat, Congress only reserved the right 

to alter, amend or repeal its resolution con- 
senting to the compact, and that the com- 
pact itself can be altered only at the instance 
of the contracting States. Therefore, no 
valid legislative purpose could be served by 
the committee subpena involved in this 
case. 
Earlier this year the Judiciary Committee 
instituted the present investigation. The 
majority opinion of the committee sets forth 
accurately the developments in the investi- 
gation which resulted in the contempt cita- 
tions. It is not here to repeat 
details of that history, but I do wish to 
emphasize that on the return date specified 
in the subpena, the three officials of the 
port authority appeared and delivered to 
the committee all the minutes, financial re- 
ports, audits and all records authorizing 
official action. On instructions of the Gov- 
ernors of the States of New York and New 
Jersey, port authority officials declined to 
furnish the working papers and other strictly 
internal studies specified in paragraphs 1, 
2, and 3 at the bottom of page 2 and the 
top of page 3 of the majority report. I 
submit such actions by the Governors and 
by the officials of the port authority are 
lawful and that the only unlawful action 
indicated by the record is that of the Judi- 
ciary Committee in demanding and now 
insisting upon the production of the mate- 
rial which was not furnished. 

The action recommended by the commit- 
tee violates the constitutional rights of the 
States involved and the committee is at- 
tempting such action without any semblance 
of lawful authority. 

Cases in point: Graves v. New York ex rel. 
O'Keefe (306 U.S. 466, 484 (1938)); Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue v. Shamberg’s 
Estate (144 F. 2d 998 certiorari denied, 323 
U.S. 792 (1944)). 


New Tonk. N.Y., August 22, 1960. 
Hon. JoRN H. Ray, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We join together in our respective capaci- 
ties as Governor of the State of New York 
and as his immediate predecessors in that 
great State office to express our concern over 
the recommendation to be made to the 
House of Representatives tomorrow that the 
House cite three respected officers of this 
State and the State of New Jersey for con- 
tempt of Congress. One of these officers is 
serving our State, on successive appoint- 
ments by Governor Dewey and Governor 
Harriman, as the nonsalaried chairman of 
the Port of New York Authority. 

To the best of our information and belief 
such precipitate and unhappy action would 
mark the first time in the history of the 
United States that the Congress ever voted 
to instigate criminal prosecution for con- 
tempt against State officers serving a State 
agency in a matter that concerns the proper 
exercise of their official State duties. What 
is more they will have been cited for carry- 
ing out the express and written instructions 
of the Governors of New York and New Jer- 
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sey, based on the conclusion of the two 
Governors that “the furnishing of the in- 
ternal records now requested, in the opinion 
of (the Governors’) legal advisers, would 
represent a serious infringement of the 
rights of the States under the Constitution 
and could constitute a dangerous precedent 
as recognition of Federal authority in an 
area of State responsibility.” 

Prior to the issuance of these instructions 
the three officers had made available to the 
Congress great volumes of materials amply 
sufficient to supply all the information with 
which the Congress could have any proper 
concern in the pursuance of its legislative 
functions. 

Since last April the Governors of New 
York and New Jersey, as well as many for- 
mer Governors, had asked to be heard in 
opposition to the bill introduced by Con- 
gresman EMANUEL CELLER (H.J. Res. 615) 
which would require that all future proj- 
ects of our port agency here in New York 
be conditioned upon the approval of the 
Congress and the President of the United 
States, and which would provide also for a 
continuous right of inspection, review and 
approval by the Congress of all books, rec- 
ords and papers of the port authority. The 
hearings on this bill have been repeatedly 
and now indefinitely adjourned by Congress- 
man CELLER with the result that both the 
two Governors and former Governors of New 
York and New Jersey have been denied any 
opportunity to be heard in opposition to 
this destructive legislation. Furthermore, 
the appeal of Governor Rockefeller and Gov- 
ernor Meyner to be heard by Mr. CELLER’s 
committee before any action was taken by 
his committee on the contempt citations 
was also rejected by Congressman CELLER. 

We are therefore faced with an assertion 
of Federal power to control State and mu- 
nicipal agencies which would wrench our 
system of government from its established 
foundations. As Governor Rockefeller and 
Governor Meyner put it in their joint direc- 
tives on June 25, 1960, to the port authority 
“the subpena at issue appeared to us and 
our legal advisers to constitute a novel in- 
trusion by the Federal Government into 
areas reserved by the Constitution to our 
respective States and to constitute a prece- 
dent which could subject various agencies of 
State government throughout the Nation to 
be similarly answerable to Federal author- 
ity.” 

There has thus been precipitated a clash 
between the Congress on the one hand and 
the constitutional rights of the people of 
the States to administer their own govern- 
ments on the other, which can and should 
be avoided. 

We respectfully request you support our 
position. 

NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER. 
W. AVERELL HARRIMAN. 
THOMAS E. DEWEY. 
HERBERT H. LEHMAN. 


Mr. RAY. In discussing this resolu- 
tion yesterday with Members on both 
sides of the aisle, I found that many had 
regarded the resolutions before us as 
something which were of real concern 
only to the States of New York and New 
Jersey. Actually, adoption of the three 
resolutions before us could set the prec- 
edent for congressional interference with 
State activities in every State in the 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include in my remarks at this point 
a list of the acts of Congress authorizing 
or ratifying agreements between States 
from the beginning of our Government 
through September 21, 1959. There 
are 172 of them. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
sty ai of the gentleman from New 
O; 


There was no objection. 
The matter referred to follows: 


ACTS OF CONGRESS AUTHORIZING OR RATIFYING 
AGREEMENTS BETWEEN STATES (THROUGH 
JULY 31, 1957) 

1, Joint resolution of May 12, 1820 (3 Stat. 
609, V). Kentucky and Tennessee. Ratifica- 
tion of agreement made on February 2, 1820, 
to adjust and establish the boundary line. 

2. Act of June 28, 1834 (4 Stat. 708-711). 
New York and New Jersey. Ratification of 
agreement made on September 16, 1833, and 
confirmed by the State legislatures, relating 
to boundary line, jurisdiction of fisheries, etc. 
(See also joint resolution of August 23, 1921, 
below.) 

3. Act of February 15, 1848 (9 Stat. 211, e. 
10). Missouri and Arkansas. Confirmation 
of boundary line surveyed by State commis- 
sioners and ratified by acts of Arkansas, De- 
cember 23, 1846 and Missouri, February 16, 
1847. 

4. Act of January 3, 1855 (10 Stat. 602, c. 
20). Massachusetts and New York. Consent 
to cession of district of “Boston Corner” to 
New York made by Massachusetts, act of May 
14, 1853, and accepted by New York by act of 
July 21, 1853. 

5. Act of February 9, 1859 (11 Stat. 382, c. 
28). Massachusetts and Rhode Island. At- 
torney General directed to consent to an ad- 
justment of the boundary dispute before Su- 
preme Court, by a line agreed on by the par- 
ties and confirmed by decree of court. 

6. Joint resolution of February 21, 1861 (12 
Stat. 250, No. 9). Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Texas. Assent to acts of State legislatures, 
past or future, looking to removal of “Raft” 
from Red River. 

7. Joint resolution of March 10, 1866 (14 
Stat. 350, No. 12). Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia. Recognition of transfer of Berkeley 
and Jefferson Counties to West Virginia, “and 
consent thereto.” 

8. Act of March 3, 1879 (20 Stat. 481-483). 
Virginia and Maryland. Ratification of award 
in the boundary dispute made on January 16, 
1877 by arbitrators appointed under author- 
ity of State laws, and confirmed by the legis- 
latures. 

9. Act of April 7, 1880 (21 Stat. 72, c. 49). 
New York and Vermont. Ratification of 
cession by Vermont in adjustment of western 
boundary near Fair Haven, made by act of 
November 27, 1876, and accepted by New York 
on March 20, 1879. 

10. Act of February 26, 1881 (21 Stat. 351- 
352). New York and Connecticut. Consent 
to agreement of December 8, 1879 settling 
the boundary line. (See also act of January 
10, 1925, below.) 

11. Act of October 12, 1888 (25 Stat. 553, c. 
1094). Connecticut and Rhode Island. Con- 
sent to agreement of March 25, 1887 (con- 
firmed by Connecticut on May 4, 1887 and 
by Rhode Island on May 5) settling the sea 
boundary. 

12. Act of August 19, 1890 (26 Stat. 329- 
333). New York and Pennsylvania. Con- 
sent to agreement of March 26, 1886, settling 
the boundary line. 

13. Act of July 24, 1897 (30 Stat. 214, c. 12). 
South Dakota and Nebraska. Consent to 
compact signed June 3-7, 1897 settling part 
of boundary line between Clay County, 
S. Dak., and Dixon County, Nebr. 

14. Joint resolution of March 3, 1901 (31 
Stat. 1465, No. 19). Tennessee and Virginia. 
Consent to cession of north half of main 
street between Bristol, Va., and Bristol, 
Tenn., by Tennessee (made by act of Ten- 
nessee, January 28, 1901 and accepted by act 
of Virginia February 9, 1901). 
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15. Act of March 1. 1905 (33 Stat. 820, c. 
1295). South Dakota and Nebraska. Ap- 
proval of compact (date not given) estab- 
lishing boundary south of Union County, 
S. Dak. 

16. Act of January 24, 1907 (34 Stat. 858- 
861). New Jersey and Delaware. Consent 
to agreement of March 21, 1905 defining 
jurisdiction over Delaware River, including 
a provision for concurrent legislation affect- 
ing fisheries. 

17. Joint resolution of January 26, 1909 (35 
Stat. 1160, No. 4). Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana. Authorization of compact fixing 
boundary line and settling criminal jurisdic- 
tion upon the Mississippi River. 

18. Joint resolution of January 26, 1909 (35 
Stat. 1161, No. 5). Mississippi and Arkansas. 
Authorization of compact fixing boundary 
line and settling criminal jurisdiction upon 
the Mississippi River. 

19. Joint resolution of February 4, 1909 
(35 Stat. 1163, No. 7). Tennessee and Ar- 
kansas. Authorization of compact fixing 
boundary line and settling criminal juris- 
diction upon the Mississippi River. 

20. Joint resolution of June 7, 1910 (36 
Stat. 881, No. 31). Missouri and Kansas. 
Authorization of compact fixing boundary 
line and determining criminal jurisdiction 
upon the Missouri River. 

21. Joint resolution of June 10, 1910 (36 
Stat. 881, No. 32). Oregon and Washington. 
Authorization of agreement to fix boundary 
on Columbia River by mutual cessions. 

22. Joint resolution of June 22, 1910 (36 
Stat. 882, No. 34). Wisconsin, Illinois, In- 
diana and Michigan. Authorization of com- 
pact (between any two or more States) de- 
termining criminal jurisdiction on Lake 
Michigan. 

23. Act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. 961, c. 
186, sec. 1). General consent “to each of 
the several States * * * to enter into any 
agreement with any other State or 
States” for conservation of forests or water 
supply. 

24. Act of October 3, 1914 (38 Stat. 727, 
c. 315). Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
Consent to establishment of a boundary line 
“heretofore agreed upon“ under acts of 
Massachusetts, March 19, 1908 and Con- 
necticut, June 6, 1913. 

25. Act of August 8, 1917 (40 Stat. 266, 
sec. 5). Minnesota and North Dakota and 
South Dakota (or any two of them) author- 
ized to make agreements for improvement 
of navigation and control of floods on bound- 
ary waters and tributaries; execution to be 
with approval and under supervision of 
Secretary of War. 

26. Act of April 8, 1918 (40 Stat. 515, c. 
47). Oregon and Washington. Ratification 
of compact for protection of fish in Columbia 
River, ete. (requiring joint approval of any 
change in laws), approved by Oregon Laws 
1915, chapter 188, section 20, and by Wash- 
ington Laws 1915, chapter 31, section 116. 

27. Act of September 13, 1918 (40 Stat. 
959). Wisconsin and Minnesota. Ratifica- 
tion of mutual cessions of territory, and 
consequent change of boundary. (Wisconsin 
1917, ch. 64 and Minnesota 1917, ch. 116.) 

28. Act of July 11, 1919 (41 Stat. 158, ch. 
11). New York and New Jersey. Consent to 
compact authorized by New Jersey Laws 
1918, chapters 49, 50; and New York Laws 
1919, chapter 70 and General Laws 1919, 
chapter 178, providing for construction, etc., 
of tunnel under Hudson River. 

29. Joint resolution of March 4, 1921 (41 
Stat. 1447, ch. 176). North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, and 
Nebraska (or any two of them) authorized 
by compact to determine jurisdiction over 
boundary waters. 

30. Joint resolution of June 30, 1921 (42 
Stat. 104, ch. 38). Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware. Ratification of reestablishment of 
boundary line (Newcastle circle) agreed to 
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by Pennsylvania, act of June 22, 1897; and 
by Delaware, act of March 28, 1921. 

31. Act of August 19, 1921 (42 Stat. 171, ch. 
72). Arizona, California, Colorado, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. Consent to 
negotiation of an agreement (not later than 
January 1, 1923) for an apportionment of the 
waters of the Colorado River and its tribu- 
taries—subject to approval by legislature of 
each State and by Congress. An agreement 
was reached under this authorization, dated 
November 24, 1922, which was ratified by each 
of the States except Arizona during the year 
1923. In view of the failure of Arizona to 
ratify, the other six States, at the 1925 ses- 
sions, waived the requirement of approval 
by all seven; and Congress, in the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act of 1928, ratified it as 
thus modified (45 Stat. 1064, sec. 13a). 

32. Joint resolution of August 23, 1921 (42 
Stat. 174-180). New York and New Jersey. 
Consent to agreement of April 30, 1921 (under 
provisions of New York Laws 1921, ch. 154; 
and New Jersey Laws 1921, ch. 151) for the 
development of the Port of New York Au- 
thority—phrased as a supplement to agree- 
ment of 1834, noted above. 

33. Joint resolution of July 1, 1922 (42 
Stat, 822-826). New York and New Jersey. 
(Consent to supplemental agreement for de- 
velopment of port of New York, contained in 
New York Laws 1922, ch. 43; and New Jersey 
Laws 1922, ch. 9.) 

34. Joint resolution of September 22, 1922 
(42 Stat. 1058). Kansas and Missouri. Con- 
sent to compact contained in a resolution 
of Missouri, April 15, 1921, and of Kansas, 
March 18, 1921, by which the States mutually 
exempted the municipal waterworks of Kan- 
sas City (Kansas and Missouri) from tax- 
ation, 

35. Act of January 10, 1925 (43 Stat. 731- 
738). New York and Connecticut. Consent 
to agreement of January 3, 1911 (Conn.) and 
March 15, 1912 (N.Y.) redescribing the en- 
tire boundary—said agreement having been 
duly ratified and “congressional approval 
authorized by said States.“ 

36. Act of January 29, 1925 (43 Stat. 796- 
798). Colorado and New Mexico. Consent to 
compact for equitable distribution of waters 
of La Plata River, signed November 27, 1922, 
and ratified by Colorado, act of April 13, 
1923, and by New Mexico, act of February 7, 
1923, 

87. Act of March 4, 1925 (43 Stat. 1268, c. 
534). Washington, Idaho, Oregon, and Mon- 
tana. Consent to negotiation of compact 
(not later than January 1, 1927—extended to 
December 1, 1927, by 44 Stat. 247, c. 129, and 
to December 31, 1930, by 44 Stat. 1403, c. 
382) for apportionment of water supply of 
Columbia River and its tributaries—subject 
to subsequent approval by each State and 
by Congress. 

38. Act of March 8, 1926 (44 Stat. 195- 
201). Colorado and Nebraska. Consent to 
South Platte River compact, signed on April 
27, 1923, and approved by Colorado, act of 
February 26, 1925, and by Nebraska, act of 
May 3, 1923. 

89. Act of July 3, 1926 (44 Stat. 831, c. 754). 
Idaho, Wyoming, Washington, and Oregon. 
Consent to negotiation of compacts for ap- 
portionment of waters of Snake River—sub- 
ject to ratification by each State and by Con- 


gress. 

40. Act of February 26, 1927 (44 Stat. 1247). 
South Dakota and Wyoming. Consent to 
negotiation of compacts for apportionment 
of waters of Belle Fourche and Cheyenne 
Rivers—subject to ratification by each State 
and by Congress. 

41. Joint resolution of February 16, 1928 
(45 Stat. 120-128). New York and Vermont. 
Consent “to enter into the agreement or 
compact executed by the commissioners” ap- 
pointed by said States for the creation of the 
Lake Champlain Bridge Commission; ratified, 
approved, and confirmed. 
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42. Joint resolution of March 10, 1928 (45 
Stat. 300-303). Wisconsin and Michigan. 
(Consent to enter into compact relating to 
construction and maintenance of bridge over 
Menominee River, executed by commissioners 
on January 14, 1927 under authority of 87, 
Wisconsin Statutes and Michigan Laws 1925, 
No. 354 and 1927, Spec. Act No. 98.) 

43. Act of December 21, 1928 (45 Stat. 
1058, c. 42). Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. 
In addition to the ratification of the Colo- 
rado River compact in section 13, as noted 
above, the Boulder Canyon Project Act in 
section 4 authorized Arizona, California, and 
Nevada to make an agreement regarding ap- 
portionment of water; and in section 19 
authorized the seven States mentioned to 
negotiate supplemental compacts for the 
development of the Colorado River. 

44. Joint resolution of March 1, 1929 (45 
Stat. 1444, c. 448). Oklahoma and Texas; 
Texas and New Mexico. Consent to nego- 
tiation of compact (apparently to be formu- 
lated by the President) relative to title to 
lands transferred under authority of the case 
of Oklahoma v. Teras (272 U.S. 21) and the 
case of New Mexico v. Texas (276 U.S. 557). 
Such compacts to be ratified by the States 
and by Congress. 

45. Act of March 2, 1929 (45 Stat. 1502, c. 
520). Colorado and New Mexico. Consent 
to negotiation of compact for apportionment 
of water supply of Rio Grande, San Juan 
and Las Animas Rivers; subject to approval 
by States and by Congress. 

46. Act of March 2, 1929 (45 Stat. 1502, c. 
521). New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas. 
Consent to negotiation of compacts for ap- 
portionment of water supply of Rio Grande, 
Pecos and Canadian or Red Rivers; subject 
to approval by the States and by Congress. 

47. Act of March 2, 1929 (45 Stat. 1503, c. 
522). New Mexico and Oklahoma. Consent 
to negotiation of compacts for apportion- 
ment of water supply of Cimarron River and 
any other streams in which jointly in- 
terested; subject to approval by States and 
by Congress. 

48. Act of March 2, 1929 (45 Stat. 1517, c. 
537). New Mexico and Arizona. Consent to 
negotiation of compacts for apportionment 
of water supply of Gila and San Francisco 
Rivers and other streams in which jointly 
interested; subject to approval by the States 
and by Congress. 

49. Act of March 2, 1929 (45 Stat. 1517, c. 
538). Colorado, Oklahoma, and Kansas. 
Consent to negotiation of compacts for ap- 
portionment of Arkansas River and other 
streams in which jointly interested; subject 
to approval by the States and by Congress. 

50. Act of April 10, 1930 (46 Stat. 154, c. 
130). Oklahoma and Texas. Consent “to 
any agreements or compacts that have here- 
tofore been or may hereafter be entered 
into” relating to construction and main- 
tenance of bridges over the Red River. 

51. Act of June 17, 1930 (46 Stat. 767- 
773). Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas. 
Approval of Rio Grande compact, signed 
February 12, 1929, and approved by Colo- 
rado, act of April 29, 1929, by New Mexico, 
act of March 9, 1929, and by Texas, act of 
May 22, 1929, 

52. Act of January 19, 1931 (46 Stat. 1039, 
c. 41). Idaho and Wyoming. Consent to 
negotiation of compacts with respect to 
boundary line—subject to approval by the 
States and by Congress. 

53. Act of June 9, 1932 (47 Stat. 292, c. 
224). Kentucky and Indiana. Authoriza- 
tion, through their highway commissions, to 
enter into “cooperative agreements” relat- 
ing to the construction, maintenance and 
operation of bridge over Ohio River near 
Owensboro. 

54. Act of June 9, 1932 (47 Stat. 294, c. 
225). Kentucky and Illinois. Authoriza- 
tion, through their highway commissions, 
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to enter into cooperative agreements relat- 
ing to construction, etc., of bridge over Ohio 
River near Cairo. 

55. Act of June 14, 1932 (47 Stat. 308- 
317). Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Con- 
sent to compact signed July 1, 1931, relating 
to. operation and maintenance of bridge over 
Delaware River between Philadelphia and 
Camden. (See acts of July 17, 1952, above.) 

56. Joint resolution of May 29, 1933 (48 
Stat. 105).. Kansas and Missouri. Consent 
to compact approved by Missouri, Laws 1933, 
page 474 and Kansas, Laws 1933, 379, relat- 
ing to bridge over Missouri River near Kan- 
sas City. 

57. Act of June 6, 1934 (48 Stat. 909, c. 
406). General. Consent “to any two or 
more States to enter into agreements or 
compacts for cooperative effort and mutual 
assistance in the prevention of crime,” etc. 
(Repealed by Item 108, below.) 

58. Act of June 5, 1935 (49 Stat. 325, c. 
177). Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas. Ex- 
tension of Rio Grande compact to June 1, 
1937. 

59. Joint resolution of August 23, 1935 
(49 Stat. 736-743). New York and Vermont. 
Consent to an amendatory agreement exe- 
cuted by the two States on March 30, 1935, 
relative to the Lake Champlain Bridge Com- 
mission. 

60. Joint resolution of August 27, 1935 
(49 Stat. 932-938). New York, New Jersey, 
and Connecticut. Consent to compact be- 
tween New York and New Jersey (to which 
Connecticut may be admitted) establishing 
an interstate sanitation commission for 
abatement of pollution of waters of the sig- 
natory States. (Amended August 3, 1956 
(70 Stat. 966) .) 

61. Joint resolution of August 27, 1935 
(49 Stat. 939-941). Oil-producing States. 
Consent to compact executed February 16, 
1935, by representatives of Oklahoma, Texas, 
California, and New Mexico (to which any 
oil-producing State might become a party) 
for conservation of oil and gas by prevention 
of physical waste. Compact to have expired 
September 1, 1937. 

Expiration date extended by acts of Au- 
gust 10, 1937 (50 Stat. 617-619), July 20, 
1939 (53 Stat. 1071-1074), August 21, 1941 
(55 Stat. 666-669), July 7, 1943 (57 Stat. 
383-387), joint resolution of July 12, 1947 
(61 Stat. 316-319), and by joint resolution of 
August 28, 1951 (65 Stat. 199-205), to Sep- 
tember 1, 1955, and currently by joint reso- 
lution of July 28, 1955 (69 Stat. 385), to 
September 1, 1959. 

62. Act of August 30, 1935 (49 Stat. 1058- 
1064, sec. 9). Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey. Consent to an agreement executed De- 
cember 18-19, 1934, creating a Delaware 
River Joint Toll Bridge Commission for 
maintenance, etc., of bridges north of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad bridge between Mor- 
risville and Trenton. (Supplemental com- 
pact consented to by Congress March 31, 
1952, see act of March 31, 1952, below.) 

63. Act of April 25, 1936 (49 Stat. 1239- 
1242). Tobacco-producing States. Consent 
to negotiation of compacts for regulating 
production of or commerce in any one or 
more kinds of tobacco. Compacts in con- 
formity with the Virginia Tobacco Control 
Act of 1936 shall become effective without 
further ratification by Congress; but Con- 
gress may at any time withdraw its consent 
to any agreement entered into under the 
act. 

64. Joint resolutión of June 4, 1936 (49 
Stat. 1472-1474). Vermont and New York. 
Consent to amendatory agreement executed 
April 1, 1936, relative to Lake Champlain 
Bridge Commission. 

65. Joint resolution of June 8, 1936 (49 
Stat. 1490, ch. 542). Maine, New York, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Indiana, Ilinois, Tennessee, 
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and Ohio. Consent to negotiation by any 
two or more of said States of agreements for 
conserving, improving, or preventing pollu- 
tion of streams having an interstate drain- 


66. Act of June 22, 1936 (49 Stat. 1571, 
sec, 4) General, Consent to compacts be- 
tween any two or more States for flood con- 
trol upon interstate streams—any compact to 
be subject to further ratification by Congress 
unless all work thereunder is to be performed 
by the War Department. 

67. Act of June 23, 1936 (49 Stat. 1895, sec. 
3). General. Consent to negotiation between 
any two or more States of compacts for 
development and maintenance of park or 
recreational areas. 

68. Act of July 28, 1937 (50 Stat. 538-542). 
Maine and New Hampshire. Consent of 
Congress to compact for bridge between the 
States. 

69. Act of August 2, 1937 (50 Stat. 551, 
ch. 552). Montana and Wyoming. Consent 
of Congress to negotiate, before June 1, 
1939, compact for apportionment of water 
supply of Yellowstone River. (Act of June 
15, 1940 (54 Stat. 399, ch. 372) authorized 
negotiation with North Dakota also and 
extended time until June 1, 1943.) 

70. Act of August 10, 1937 (50 Stat. 617- 
619). See joint resolution of August 27, 
1935, above. 

71. Act of August 12, 1937 (50 Stat. 633- 
637). Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Rhode Island. Consent to minimum- 
wage compact of Concord, N.H., 1934. 

72. Act of August 19, 1937 (50 Stat. 719- 
723). New York and New Jersey. Ratifica- 
tion of compact relating to Palisades Inter- 
state Park Commission, etc. 

79. Act of August 28, 1937 (50 Stat. 865- 
869). Pennsylvania and Ohio. Ratification 
of compact relating to Pymatuning Lake. 

74. Act of April 2, 1938 (52 Stat. 150-153). 
South Dakota, North Dakota, and Minnesota. 
Consent to compact relating to utilization 
of, control of floods of, and prevention of 
pollution of, waters of Red River of the 
North, etc. 

75. Act of April 5, 1938 (52 Stat. 200, ch. 
74). New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota. Consent of Congress to compact 
concerning fishing on Great Lakes, etc. 

76. Act of May 16, 1938 (52 Stat. 379, ch. 
228). Idaho and Wyoming. Consent of 
Congress for negotiation, before January 1, 
1940, of compact for apportionment of water 
supply of Snake River. 

77. Act of June 25, 1938 (52 Stat. 1163, ch. 
683). New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Con- 
sent to compacts for construction, mainte- 
nance, and operation of vehicular tunnel 
under the Delaware River. 

78. Act of May 31, 1939 (53 Stat. 785-792). 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas. Consent 
and approval of the Rio Grande compact. 

79. Act of July 20, 1939 (53 Stat. 1071- 
1074. (See joint resolution of August 27, 
1935, above.) 

80. Act of August 10, 1939 (53 Stat. 1346, 
ch. 645). Iowa and Missouri. Consent of 
Congress to boundary agreement. 

81. Act of June 8, 1940 (54 Stat. 261, c. 
295). Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida. Consent of Congress to any two or 
more of the States named to negotiate com- 
pacts for regulation of fishing, etc., in the 
territorial waters of the Atlantic Ocean; sub- 
sequent approval by the legislatures of the 
signatory States and by Congress required. 
(See act of May 4, 1942, below.) 

82. Act of June 13, 1940 (54 Stat. 382, ch. 
345). Montana, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, and Wyoming. Consent of Congress 
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for negotiation, before January 1, 1943, of 
compact relating to apportionment of water 
supply of the Little Missouri River, etc. 

83. Act of June 15, 1940 (54 Stat. 399, ch. 
372). See act of August 2, 1937, above. 

84. Act of July 11, 1940 (54 Stat. 748-751). 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, and District of Columbia, Consent to 
compact creating conservancy district in 
drainage area of Potomac River. 

85. Act of July 11, 1940 (54 Stat. 752-756). 
New York, Illinois, Kentucky, Indiana, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Virginia. 
Consent to compact relating to pollution of 
streams of the Ohio River drainage basin. 

86. Act of August 21, 1941 (55 Stat. 666- 
669). See joint resolution of August 27, 
1935, above. 

87. Act of May 4, 1942 (56 Stat. 267-270). 
Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Compact, 
Consent and approval of compact, authorized 
by act of June 8, 1940, above, and ratified 
by Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, and Virginia, to be operative for not 
more than 15 years from May 4, 1942, 
for the better utilization of the fisheries of 
the Atlantic seaboard. (See under act of 
August 19, 1950, below, for amendment to 
compact.) 

88. Act of July 17, 1942 (56 Stat. 661, ch. 
506). Minnesota and Wisconsin. Authoriza- 
tion of agreements for acquisition or con- 
struction of bridge across St. Croix River. 

89. Act of August 4, 1942 (56 Stat. 736, ch. 
545). Colorado, Kansas, and Nebraska. 
Consent to compact for apportionment of 
waters of the Republican River. 

90. Act of May 26, 1943 (57 Stat. 86-92). 
Colorado, Kansas, and Nebraska. Consent to 
compact for apportionment of waters of Re- 
publican River. 

91. Act of July 7, 1943 (57 Stat. 386-387). 
See joint resolution of August 27, 1935, above, 

92. Act of February 26, 1944 (58 Stat. 94 
100). South Dakota and Wyoming. Con- 
sent to compact for apportionment of waters 
of Belle Fourche River Basin. 

93. Act of March 16, 1944 (58 Stat. 117, c. 
98). See act of August 2, 1937, above. 

94. Act of April 19, 1945 (59 Stat. 53, c. 
72). Colorado and Kansas. Consent to com- 
pact for apportionment of waters of Arkansas 
River. 

95. Act of May 31, 1945 (59 Stat. 227-230). 
See act of February 16, 1928, above. 

96. Act of July 24, 1945 (59 Stat. 502, c. 
$26). See act of August 28, 1937, above. 

97, Act of June 11, 1946 (60 Stat. 246- 
254). Colorado and New Mexico. Consent 
to Costilla Creek compact. 

98. Act of July 24, 1946 (60 Stat. 658, c. 
609). Utah, Idaho, and Wyoming. Consent 
to compact for apportionment of waters of 
the Bear River. 

99. Joint resolution of July 12, 1947 (61 
Stat. 316-319). See joint resolution of Au- 
gust 27, 1935, above. 

100. Act of July 24, 1947 (61 Stat. 419- 
422). California, Oregon, and Washington. 
Consent to compact for better utilization of 
the fisheries of the Pacific coast. 

101. Act of July 31, 1947 (61 Stat. 682- 
685). Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
Rhode Island. Consent to compact relating 
to control of pollution in waters of the New 
England States. 

102. Act of August 4, 1947 (61 Stat. 752- 
756). Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Con- 
sent to compact concerning the construction 
and operation of toll bridges by the Delaware 
River Joint Toll Bridge Commission. 

103. Act of June 3, 1948 (62 Stat. 294). 
Idaho and Wyoming. Consent to compact 
for division of waters of the Snake River and 
its tribtuaries. 

104. Joint resolution of June 30, 1948 (62 
Stat. 1152-55). Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin. Consent to interstate boundary 
compact. 
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105. Act of June 80, 1948 (62 Stat. 1156 
§$2(c)). GENERAL. Consent to compacts 
between two or more States for prevention 
and abatement of water pollution. Approval 
of Congress required for any such compacts 
entered into. 

106. Act of April 6, 1949 (63 Stat. 31-43). 
Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming. Consent to Upper Colorado River 
Basin compact. 

107. Joint resolution of May 19, 1949 (63 
Stat. 70-73). Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Texas. Consent to compact 
relating to the better utilization of the 
fisheries of the gulf coast. 

108. Act of May 24, 1949 (63 Stat. 107 
“$111"). GENERAL. Consent to any two 
or more States to enter into compacts for 
cooperative effort and mutual assistance in 
the prevention of crime. (See item 57.) 
(Amended August 3, 1956 (70 Stat. 1020).) 

109. Act of May 31, 1949 (63 Stat. 145-152). 
Colorado and Kansas. Consent to Arkansas 
River compact. 

110. Act of June 2, 1949 (63 Stat. 152). 
Montana, North Dakota, and Wyoming. 
Consent to enter into compact for division 
of waters of the Yellowstone River. Ap- 
proval of Congress required. (Compact con- 
sented to by Congress, see act of October 30, 
1951, below.) 

111. Act of June 9, 1949 (63 Stat. 159-165). 
New Mexico and Texas. Consent to the 
Pecos River compact. 

112. Act of June 25, 1949 (63 Stat. 271- 
276). Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, and 
Massachusetts. Consent to interstate forest 
fire protection compact. 

113. Act of October 26, 1949 (63 Stat. 930- 
932). Tennessee and Missouri. Consent to 
compact concerning Tennessee-Missouri 
Bridge Commission. 

114. Act of March 21, 1950 (64 Stat. 29-35). 
Idaho and Wyoming. Consent to compact 
relating to waters of the Snake River. 

115. Act of April 29, 1950 (64 Stat. 93). 
Oklahoma, Texas, and New Mexico. Consent 
to compact relating to waters of the Cana- 
dian River. 

115%. Joint resolution of August 3, 1950 
(64 Stat. 397). Missouri and Kansas, Con- 
sent to compact establishing boundary. 

116. Act of August 19, 1950 (64 Stat. 467). 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, 
Connecticut, New York, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
and Vermont. Consent to an amendment to 
the Atlantic States marine fisheries com- 
pact. (See also act of May 4, 1942, above.) 

117. Joint resolution of August 31, 1950 
(64 Stat. 568-571). Missouri and Illinois. 
Consent to compact creating the Bistate De- 
velopment Agency and Bistate Metropolitan 
District. 

118. Joint resolution of August 28, 1951 
(65 Stat. 199-205). See joint resolution of 
August 27, 1935, above. 

119. Act of October 26, 1951 (65 Stat. 650- 
653). Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Con- 
sent to compact concerning a bridge across 
the Delaware River to provide a connection 
between the Pennsylvania Turnpike System 
and the New Jersey Turnpike. 

120. Act of October 30, 1951 (65 Stat. 663- 
671). Montana, North Dakota, and Wyo- 
ming. Consent to compact relating to wa- 
ters of the Yellowstone River, as provided 
by the act of June 2, 1949. (See act of June 
2, 1949, above.) 

121. Act of November 1, 1951 (65 Stat. 736, 
ch. 663). Texas and Louisiana. Consent to 
enter into compact relating to apportion- 
ment of waters of the Sabine River. Ap- 
proval of Congress required. 

122. Act of March 31, 1952 (66 Stat. 28-32). 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Consent to 
supplemental compact concerning the Dela- 
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ware River Toll Bridge Commission. 
act of August 30, 1935, above.) 

123. Act of May 17, 1952 (66 Stat. 74-78). 
Oklahoma, Texas, and New Mexico. Consent 
to compact relating to the waters of the 
Canadian River. 

124. Act of July 1, 1952 (66 Stat. 315-318). 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
Consent to compact relating to mutual mili- 
tary aid in an emergency. (Amended June 
4, 1946, 70 Stat. 247.) 

125. Act of July 16, 1952 (66 Stat. 737, ch. 
919). Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington, 
and Wyoming. Consent to negotiate com- 
pact providing for the equitable division of 
the waters of the Columbia River. 
(Amended; see act of July 14, 1954, below.) 

126. Act of July 17, 1952 (66 Stat. 738-747). 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Consent to 
supplemental compact concerning Delaware 
River Port Authority. (See act of June 14, 
1932, above.) 

127. Act of July 17. 1952 (66 Stat. 747-752). 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Consent to 
supplemental compact authorizing Delaware 
River Joint Commission to construct, 
finance, operate, maintain, and own a vehi- 
cular tunnel across the Delaware River, (See 
act of June 14, 1932, above.) 

128. Act of June 6, 1953 (67 Stat. 45-52). 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont. Consent to compact for Con- 
necticut River flood control. 

129. Act of August 5, 1953 (67 Stat. 365, ch. 
324). Nebraska, Wyoming, and South 
Dakota. Consent to negotiate compact for 
apportionment of waters common to the 
compacting States. 

Act of August 8, 1953 (67 Stat. 490- 
493). Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming, and the Terri- 
tories of Alaska and Hawaii, Consent to any 
five or more of the named States to negotiate 
compact relating to higher education. 

131. Act of August 12, 1953 (67 Stat. 541- 
557). New Jersey and New York. Consent 
to waterfront commission compact. 

132, Joint resolution of August 14, 1953 
(67 Stat. 584, ch. 489). Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia. Consent to enter into compact for 
development of the Breaks on the Russell 
Fork of the Big Sandy River, as a bistate 
park; subsequent ratification by States and 
Congress required. (Compact consented to, 
see July 27, 1954, below.) 

133. Joint resolution of April 22, 1954 (68 
Stat. 59-62). District of Columbia and any 
State. Consent to negotiation of civil- 
defense compacts entered into between the 
District of Columbia and any State, 

134, Joint resolution of May 6, 1954 (68 
Stat. 77-78). Alabama and Florida. Con- 
sent and approval to agreement and estab- 
lishment of boundary between such States. 

135. Act of July 14, 1954 (68 Stat. 468, ch. 
473). Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. Amended 
the act consenting to the Columbia River 
compact by including the States of Nevada 
and Utah. (See act of July 16, 1952, above.) 

136. Act of July 27, 1954 (68 Stat. 563- 
566). Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. Con- 
sent and approval to southeastern interstate 
forest fire protection compact. 

137. Act of July 27, 1954 (68 Stat. 571- 
573). Kentucky and Virginia. Consent to 
Breaks Interstate Park compact. (See also 
joint resolution of August 14, 1953, above.) 

138. Act of August 10, 1954 (68 Stat. 690- 
697). Louisiana and Texas. Consent to 
compact authorized November 1, 1951, re- 
lating to waters of the Sabine River and its 
tributaries (See also act of November 1, 
1951, above.) 

139. Act of August 24, 1954 (68 Stat. 783- 
785). Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Okla- 
homa, and Texas. Consent and approval to 
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August 23 


any two or more of the States named to nego- 
tiate compact for prevention and control of 
forest fires in the south-central region of the 
United States. 

140. Act of August 30, 1954 (68 Stat. 982- 
985). Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont. 
Consent to any two or more of the States 
named to enter into compact relative to 
higher education, and creating the New Eng- 
land Board of Higher Education.» 

141. Act of June 28, 1955 (69 Stat. 184). 
Arkansas and Oklahoma. Consent to enter 
into a compact relating to the interests of 
each State in the development and protec- 
tion from pollution, and for an equitable 
apportioning of the waters of the Arkansas 
River. 

142. Joint resolution of July 28, 1955 (69 
Stat. 385-391). See joint resolution of Au- 
gust 27, 1935, above. 

143. Act of August 9, 1955 (69 Stat. 613). 
Oregon and California. Consent to negotiate 
compact for apportionment of waters of the 
Klamath River. 

144. Act of August 11, 1955 (69 Stat. 631). 
Kansas and Oklahoma. Consent to nego- 
tiate compact relating to development and 
protection from pollution, and for an equal 
apportionment of the waters of the Arkansas 
River. 

145. Act of August 11, 1955 (69 Stat. 654). 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas. Consent to 
negotiate compact for equitable apportion- 
ment of waters of the Red River. 

146. Act of August 11, 1955 (69 Stat. 675). 
California and Nevada. Consent to nego- 
tiate compact for distribution and use of 
waters of the Truckee, Carson, and Walker 
Rivers, and Lake Tahoe. 

147. Act of June 4, 1956 (70 Stat. 247). 
New York and New Jersey and any State 
sharing a common boundary. Amendment 
of act of July 1, 1952 (item 124, above), so as 
to authorize consent, without submission to 
Congress, of compacts relating to mutual 
military aid in an emergency. 

148. Act of July 9, 1956 (70 Stat. 498, sec. 
3). General Consent to ts between 
two or more States for prevention and con- 
trol of water pollution. Approval of Con- 
gress required for any such compacts entered 
into, 

149. Act of July 25, 1956 (70 Stat. 636- 
638). Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
Consent and approval to the Middle Atlantic 
interstate forest fire protection compact 
upon its ratification by any two or more of 
the named States. 

150. Act of July 27, 1956 (70 Stat. 696). 
Mississippi and Arkansas. Consent to the 
establishment of a bistate commission to 
investigate the possibilities of constructing a 
railroad bridge across the Mississippi River 
at or near Greenville, Miss., and Lake Village, 
Ark. (Nore.— Although this does not involve 
an interstate compact in its strict sense, it is 
included herein because of its close relation- 
ship to the subject.) 

151. Act of August 3, 1956 (70 Stat. 966). 
See joint resolution of August 27, 1935. Item 
60 above. 

152. Act of August 3, 1956 (70 Stat. 973). 
Illinois and Wisconsin, Consent to compact 
relating to interstate public school districts 
where an educational community extends 
into both States. (No further approval of 
Congress required.) 

153. Act of August 3, 1956 (70 Stat. 1020). 
See act of May 24, 1949 (item 108), above. 

154. Act of August 8, 1956 (70 Stat. 1124). 
Arizona and California. Consent to negotiate 
compact relating to the definition or reloca- 
tion of the common boundary of the two 
States. (Further approval of Congress re- 
quired.) 

155. Act of April 23, 1957 (71 Stat. 18-25). 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire. Consent 
and approval of Congress to the Merrimack 
River flood control compact, 
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SUPPLEMENT TO ACTS OF CONGRESS AUTHOR- 
IZING OR RATIFYING AGREEMENTS BETWEEN 
STATES 
156. Joint resolution of August 14, 1957 

(71 Stat. 367). New York and Canada. Con- 

sent given to enter into compact providing 

for continued existence of the Buffalo and 

Fort Erle Public Bridge Authority. 

157. Act of August 28, 1957 (71 Stat. 466). 
Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Wyoming. Consent to negotiate compact re- 
lating to interests of States in the develop- 
ment, protection from pollution, and use of 
water resources of the Little Missouri River 
and its tributaries. 

158, Act of August 30, 1957 (71 Stat. 497). 
California and Oregon. Consent of Congress 
given to the Klamath River Basin compact. 

159. Act of March 17, 1958 (72 Stat. 38; 
Public Law 85-348). Idaho, Utah, and Wyo- 
ming. Consent to Bear River compact. 

160. Act of May 29, 1958 (72 Stat. 147; 
Public Law 85-427). Nebraska, Wyoming, 
and South Dakota. Amendment to extend 
time for negotiation of compact consented 
to August 5, 1953 (67 Stat. 365), pertaining 
to use of waters. 

161, Joint resolution of July 3, 1958 (72 
Stat. 321; Public Law 85-504). Vermont and 
New York. Consent and approval to amend- 
ment to compact of February 16, 1928, re- 
lating to the creation of the Lake Champlain 
Bridge Commission. 

162. Act of July 18, 1958 (72 Stat. 364; 
Public Law 85-526). Connecticut and Mas- 
sachusetts. Consent and approval given to 
compact relating to flood control. 

163. Act of July 31, 1958 (72 Stat. 455; 
Public Law 85-575). Oregon and Washing- 
ton. Consent to compact establishing 
boundary. 

164. Act of August 14, 1958 (72 Stat. 609; 
Public Law 85-653). Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Waterway development compact, Consent 
to States becoming parties to. 

165. Joint resolution of August 20, 1958 
(72 Stat. 635; Public Law 85-684). General. 
Consent to compacts between any two or 
more States for promotion of highway traf- 
fic safety. 

166. Act of August 23, 1958 (72 Stat. 823; 
Public Law 85-734). Alabama, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, Tennes- 
see, and Virginia. Consent given to any of 
the named States to become a party to the 
Tennessee River Basin Water Pollution Con- 
trol Compact. 

167. Act of September 2, 1958 (72 Stat. 
1701; Public Law 75-877). Minnesota and 
Manitoba, Canada. Consent to State to en- 
ter into compact for development of a high- 
way. 

168. Joint Resolution of August 7, 1959 
(73 Stat. 290; Public Law 86-143). Consent 
to extension of oil and gas compact. (See 
also joint resolution of August 27, 1935, 
above.) 

169. Act of August 11, 1959 (73 Stat. 333; 
Public Law 86-154). General. Consent to 
each of the States to enter into compact for 
the development or operation of airport 
facilities. 

170. Joint Resolution of September 21, 
1959 (73 Stat. 575; Public Law 86-302). New 
York and New Jersey. Consent to compact 
for creation of the New York-New Jersey 
Transportation Agency. 

171. Joint Resolution of September 21, 
1959 (73 Stat. 582; Public Law 86-303). 
Missouri and Illinois. Approval of additional 
powers conferred upon Bi-State Develop- 
ment Agency. (See joint resolution of 
August 31, 1950, above.) 

172. Act of September 21, 1959 (73 Stat. 
599; Public Law 86-331). West Virginia and 
Virginia. Consent to compact establishing 
boundary in certain area. 


Mr. RAY. Every State in the Union 
is a party to one or more of these com- 
pacts and its actions with respect thereto 
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might be subject to congressional con- 
trols and citations if the resolutions be- 
fore us are adopted and take effect. 

The subject matters of the compacts 
above mentioned cover a wide list of 
important subjects. They include such 
items as conservation of forests, water 
supply, improvement of navigation and 
control of floods on boundary rivers and 
tributaries, protection of fish, construc- 
tion of tunnels under navigable waters, 
apportionment of the waters of rivers 
and tributaries, development of the Port 
of New York, construction and operation 
of bridges, interstate sanitation commis- 
sions for the abatement of pollution of 
waters, conservation of oil and gas, 
regulating production of or commerce in 
various kinds of tobacco, pollution of 
streams having interstate drainage, flood 
control upon interstate streams, devel- 
opment and maintenance of parks and 
recreational areas, fishing on the Great 
Lakes, regulation of fishing in terri- 
torial waters of the Atlantic Ocean, bet- 
ter utilization of fisheries of the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, construction and operation 
of toll bridges, interstate forest fire pro- 
tection, creation of bistate development 
agencies and bistate metropolitan dis- 
tricts, mutual military aid in emergen- 
cies, Delaware River Port Authority, 
higher education—11 States parties, 
waterfront commission—New York and 
New Jersey, civil defense compacts, pro- 
motion of highway safety and develop- 
ment and operation of airport facilities. 

The foregoing statements seem to me 
to make clear that Congress should not 
on short notice and without adequate 
studies establish the precedent which 
would be established should the resolu- 
tions now under discussion be adopted. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the resolutions 
will be voted down. 

The foregoing statements seem to me 
to make clear that Congress should not, 
on short notice or without adequate 
study, establish the precedent which 
would be established should the resolu- 
tions now under discussion be adopted. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RAY. Iyield. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I am not 
certain I entirely agree with the gentle- 
man that this citation process is un- 
constitutional, but I am constrained to 
the view that it is bad policy. Even if we 
assume, without conceding, that the 
Congress does have the naked power to 
act, it does not necessarily follow that 
it is wise for us to exercise that power. 
What precedent are we setting with ref- 
erence to the other 171 interstate com- 
pacts which are on the books? 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAY. I yield. 

Mr. BECKER. I might say to my dis- 
tinguished colleague from New York that 
I agree in all he has presented here to- 
day. In this report I do not see the basis 
of investigation upon any violation by 
the States of New Jersey or New York 
under their compact granted by the Con- 
gress as the insinuation for an investiga- 
tion. Was any brought up at the com- 
mittee hearings? 
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Mr. RAY. I am not a member of the 
subcommittee, and I cannot answer that 
question. 

Mr. BECKER. But in fact was there 
any evidence of failure or any evidence 
of violation by the Port of New York 
Authority of the compacts? 

Mr. RAY. As I say, I am not a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee. 

Mr. BECKER. One other question, if 
I may: Under this intent of investiga- 
tion was there any evidence of any kind 
presented that there was any wrong- 
doing on the part of the Port of New 
York Authority to warrant such an in- 
vestigation into the question of the com- 
pacts granted by the Congress? 

Mr. RAY. Whatever exists is in the 
minutes of the hearings, so far as I 
know. 

Mr. BECKER. There is not any. 

Mr. RAY. I refer the gentleman to 
the committee minutes. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAY. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. I do not think the gen- 
tleman wants to leave an erroneous im- 
pression with the membership. The 
Member who is speaking now is not a 
member of the subcommittee that is in- 
vestigating the port authority. 

Mr. RAY. Iso stated. 

Mr. CELLER. We have been denied 
access to the port authority’s books and 
records, but are gathering a great deal 
of material from indirect sources though 
with the greatest difficulty. There are 
allegations of grave error in the award- 
ing of contracts. There are allegations 
that one concern has a monopoly on the 
insurance brokerage business of the port 
authority. There are allegations that 
one concern has a virtual monopoly on 
handling air-trip insurance at various 
of the airports operated by the port 
authority. 

The question is why do they persist 
in refusing to provide access to their 
records and books? 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, I decline to 


yield further. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I think it should be 


made clear—I believe I am correct— 
that the Congress did not create the 
authority. 

Mr. RAY. Congress did not create the 
authority; the States created the au- 
thority. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to make 
one statement in view of what has just 
been said by my chairman. I think we 
have been witnessing a somewhat dis- 
graceful performance when our com- 
mittee—and it is a great committee and 
I have high respect for every member, 
and the staff—throws aspersions on an 
agency of the States of New Jersey and 
New York, and in turn upon officials of 
that bistate agency. 

It could have been avoided by an 
ordinary, gentlemanly sort of discussion 
with the Governors at an early date. 
That was not had for reasons known 
only to those who are conducting this 
investigation. 
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Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. In order to clarify 
one basic point, does the gentleman 
acknowledge the right of the Congress 
to repeal the compact? 

Mr. RAY. Yes; if there is any ques- 
tion about the performance under the 
compact, but that question should be 
addressed to the States. There is ample 
remedy in the Congress, for example, to 
repeal the resolution approving the con- 
tract. But I submit we cannot go behind 
the States and investigate them by the 
back door through an agency of the 
State. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LINDSAY]. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, it is very 
difficult for me to take an opposite posi- 
tion to the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
whom I have had the privilege now of 
working for 2 years, and who I hold in 
the highest respect and regard as one of 
the finest lawyers and certainly one of 
the finest public servants I have ever 
met. The same applies to the distin- 
guished ranking minority member of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. McCutiocu]. I 
also find it very difficult to disagree with 
him because I hold him in very high re- 
gard as a person and as a lawyer. But 
I must disagree. 

There are two grounds on which dis- 
agreement is based. One is that which 
was stated by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Porr], and goes to the ques- 
tion of policy and reasonableness. Is 
this wise policy? Is this a reasonable 
approach that we are taking? 

The second question is the basic con- 
stitutional question as to whether or not 
the compact clause of the Constitution 
under which the Congress consents to bi- 
state or multistate compacts carries 
with it the power of supervision over the 
day-to-day activities and internal affairs 
of a bistate agency. 

On the first question, the question of 
wise policy and reasonableness, the 
question of whether we shall hold in 
contempt of Congress three distinguished 
citizens who acted on the basis of in- 
structions from their Governors, I submit 
that we are acting hastily, unreasonably 
and unwisely. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. POFF. May I ask the gentleman 
to tell the Members of the House what 
would be the penalty in the event this 
citation is passed by the House, what 
penalty would be incurred on conviction? 

Mr. LINDSAY. The penalty is a fine 
up to $1,000 and imprisonment for not 
more than a year. 

Mr. POFF. As a matter of fact, is it 
not true it is a mandatory fine and a 
mandatory jail sentence? 

Mr. LINDSAY. If sustained by the 
courts, that is correct. 

First of all, I do not want to take issue 
or split hairs on the question of whether 
or not the Governors of the two States 
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have had an opportunity to be heard. I 
am sure that there is much to be said on 
both sides of the question. But so that 
the Members of the House may have the 
full story before them, I think the posi- 
tion of the two Governors ought to be 
put forward on the floor of the House. 
Thus far it has not been. 

On April 27 and 28 a hearing was ar- 
ranged at which the two Governors per- 
sonally were to be present. For, I am 
sure, good and sufficient reasons, the 
hearing was postponed by the subcom- 
mittee. The executive director of the 
port authority, Mr. Austin Tobin, sent a 
telegram of protest to the chairman of 
the subcommittee, requesting that the 
decision to postpone be reconsidered, be- 
cause the following, among others, had 
made their arrangements to come to 
Washington to be heard: 

Gov. Robert B. Meyner, of New Jersey. 

Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller, of New 
York. 

Hon. Alfred E. Driscoll, former Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey. 

Hon. Charles Edison, former Governor 
of New Jersey. 

Hon. Averell Harriman, former Gov- 
ernor of New York. 

Hon, Thomas E. Dewey, former Gov- 
ernor of New York. 

Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, former U.S. 
Senator, and former Governor of New 
York. 

Senator Elisha T. Barrett, chairman, 
New York State Joint Legislative Com- 
mitte on Interstate Cooperation. 

National Association of Attorneys 
General. 

Council of State Governments. 

New Jersey CIO. 

New Jersey American Federation of 
Labor. 


New York State Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

In a letter addressed to the Members 
of Congress, signed by Governor Meyner, 
dated August 9, 1960, the Governor wrote 
as follows: 

The implication that Governor Rockefeller 
and I have been given a fair opportunity to 
speak for the people of New York and New 
Jersey before the committee is not supported 
by the facts. 

Congressman CELLER originally set April 5 
as the date for a public hearing on his res- 
olution. On that date I was on naval duty 
and Governor Rockefeller was in the midst 
of his 30-day bill period. Congressman 
CELLER postponed the hearing to later in 
April; then for his own conyenience he post- 
poned it to May, then to June and finally 
indefinitely, thus depriving Governor Rocke- 
feller and me and the many other persons 
who wished to speak against his proposal of 
an opportunity to be heard. Then sub- 
penas were served June 15, returnable June 
29. On June 23, Governor Rockefeller and 
I telegraphed Congressman CELLER requesting 
an opportunity to meet with his committee 
before the return date of the subpenas. Our 
request was summarily rejected. Governor 
Rockefeller and I were prevented by our 
attendance at the Governors’ conference 
from personally appearing at the June 29 
proceedings. We sent our attorneys general, 
but Congressman CELLER flatly refused even 
to hear them until after he had made a 
record of default against our port officials 
for obeying their Governors’ instructions. 
It was not until after the full Judiciary 
Committee had accepted Chairman CELLER'S 
recommendation of a contempt citation that 
the chairman unilaterally fixed August 8 as 
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the date on which Governor Rockefeller and 
I might be heard. 


What I submit has happened is that 
the Committee on the Judiciary has pre- 
cipitated a head-on clash between the 
Congress and the bi-state agency which 
could and should have been avoided. 
The return date of this sweeping sub- 
pena should have been postponed until 
the Governors had been heard. At 
the hearing as to which the in- 
ternal working papers were asked to 
be produced Mr. Sloan Colt, chair- 
man of the New York Port Author- 
ity, one of the most distinguished gentle- 
men in the country, produced a letter 
from Governor Rockefeller in which the 
Governor said as follows: 

The chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
has refused our request for a meeting and 
has refused to adjourn the date for the re- 
turn of the subpena to permit us to present 
our objections, Accordingly, in order to in- 
sure that these basic issues may be presented 
and decided in an orderly way and with full 
opportunity for the States to present their 
views on these crucial questions, I am in- 
structing the New York members of the Port 
of New York Authority to direct you, Mr. 
Tobin and Mr. Carty, when you appear be- 
fore the subcommittee on June 29 to renew 
our request for an adjournment of the re- 
turn date of the subpena to permit the Gov- 
ernors of the respective States to present 
their States’ views to the committee. Failing 
the grant of this request, due regard for the 
important questions of constitutional pro- 
priety and legality presented and the neces- 
sity to have these questions determined by 
the appropriate tribunal, constrains me to 
instruct the New York members of the Port 
of New York Authority to direct you, Mr. 
Tobin and Mr. Carty, not to produce the 
internal memorandums, worksheets, day-to- 
day correspondence, and other materials now 
requested by the subpena. 


eta aaa Meyner sent a similar let- 
T. 

So what Mr. Colt, Mr. Tobin, and Mr. 
Carty were doing was refusing to produce 
internal worksheets, day-to-day work- 
ing papers of the New York Port Au- 
thority under specific instructions of 
their principals, the Governors of the 
two States. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Does my distin- 
guished colleague wish the House to be- 
lieve that the Governors had authority 
to direct noncompliance with the sub- 
pena? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Well, as I see it, 
these gentlemen, two of whom are staff 
members of the port authority, and the 
third the chairman of the commission, 
were damned either way. If they did, 
they were damned; if they did not, they 
were damned. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. One further ques- 
tion, Mr. Speaker. Can a witness safely 
act in relying upon the Governor's 
recommendation and direction in this 
matter? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I am sorry; will the 
gentleman please repeat his question? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Can the witnesses 
safely act in accordance with the recom- 
mendation and advice of the Governors 
in this matter? 
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Mr. LINDSAY. If one takes the posi- 
tion that the persons who should have 
been subpenaed were the Governors 
themselves, you can take that position. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. One further ques- 
tion, if I may; does the gentleman take 
that position? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I think that is prob- 
ably a reasonable position to take, be- 
cause it strikes me that by their own 
statements the Governors of these two 
States have stated clearly that the re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of the port 
authority is theirs. 

Mr. Speaker, let me say one thing 
about the matter of responsibility, as 
long as I am on that subject. Here 
is what Governor Rockefeller, of New 
York, has to say: 


One thing should be made very clear. The 
controls over port authority management 
and policies which are available to the two 
States are ample assurance that the States 
in fact employ the authority rather than 
the converse. These controls are both varied 
and effective. Wisely, those who drew the 
1921 compact specifically provided for con- 
tinuing review by the two States of author- 
ity operations and required recurrent and 
specific authorizations by the legislatures of 
the two States for the implementation of the 
authority's basic grant of power. Additional 
port authority powers and duties must be 
authorized by concurrent legislation of the 
two States. Authority plans for the devel- 
opment of the port district must be ap- 
proved by the two legislatures. 

The Governor of each State has the power 
to veto the minutes of port authority meet- 
ings. The interest of New York in this im- 
portant means of control is demonstrated by 
the fact that as recently as 1957, New York 
enacted legislation to double the period of 
time during which the Governor of New 
York State may consider the necessity of 
vetoing authority minutes. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York IMr. LINDSAY] 
has expired, 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the gentleman 2 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Governor Meyner of 
New Jersey, on the same subject has 
this to say: 

There are those who claim that the port 
authority carries on its work without proper 
and continuing review by the two States. 
Let me say flatly that nothing could be fur- 
ther from the facts. Indeed, there are few 
governmental activities in my State which 
are subject to such constant executive re- 
view as the work and program of the port 
authority. For example, as a practical mat- 
ter, before any unused power permitted by 
the compact can be exercised by the port 
authority, there must be legislative approval 
by both houses of both States and the 
express consent of both Governors. When- 
ever the port authority presents a proposal 
and recommendation for a major new de- 
velopment or project not specifically author- 
ized by the two States, the matter is given 
the most careful consideration, discussion 
and debate by both the legislative and exec- 
utive branches of our government in New 
Jersey and the same holds true in our sister 
State of New York. The port authority acts 
only after both houses of both legislatures 
and both Governors have given their ap- 
proval to identical permissible legislation in 
the two States. 

In addition, each Governor has the right 
to veto the minutes of the port authority. 
Let me say that, contrary to the charge that 
you made in introducing your resolution, Mr. 
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Chairman, there is, of course, no rubber 
stamping either by the State legislature or 
by the Governor in matters affecting the 
port authority. Such a charge is preposter- 
ous, I can state categorically that members 
of my cabinet, my personal staff and I my- 
self are in constant and close touch with 
the port authority commissioners and staff 
on a host of subjects and problems of inter- 
est to the people of our State and to the 
people of the port district. During the 6% 
years in which I have been chief executive of 
my State, I doubt that a single week has 
gone by without my having talked person- 
ally with members of the port authority at 
least once or twice—and often more fre- 
quently. Needless to say, the minutes of all 
meetings of the port authority are carefully 
reviewed by one of my counsel, if not by me 
personally. Where I consider it necessary or 
desirable, I discuss their actions directly 
with the commissioners. The executive 
director of the authority and I are in fre- 
quent contact, both by telephone and in 
personal conferences. 


Much has been said here today about 
whether the financial affairs of the port 
authority are properly audited. Let me 
assure you that they are. 


The port authority commissioners engage 
annually a national firm of independent 
public accountants to audit the authority’s 
annual financial statements and the sup- 
porting records and accounts. The audits in 
the last 10 years have been performed by 
Ernst & Ernst and Price Waterhouse & Co. 
Their certificate appears in each annual re- 
port and annual financial report of the port 
authority. 

Under leases with the cities of New York, 
Newark, and Hoboken covering La Guardia 
and New York International Airports; Newark 
Airport and Port Newark; and the Hoboken- 
Port Authority piers, the port authority has 
obligated itself to furnish copies of audit 
reports made by independent public ac- 
countants. Ernst & Ernst and Price Wa- 
terhouse & Co., who have performed a gen- 
eral audit of the authority’s financial state- 
ments and books of the account in the last 
10 years have also been engaged by the 
authority to prepare special certified reports 
covering operations under these leases. Such 
reports have been prepared and submitted 
annually to the respective cities. 

In addition, the port authority engages 
Ernst & Ernst to audit the records per- 
taining to operations at New York Inter- 
national Airport under the airline lease 
(Dewey lease). The airline signatories of 
this lease engage the public accounting firm 
of Arthur Young & Co. to examine the New 
York International Airport records on their 
behalf. These audits have been made an- 
nually since 1953. 

The city of New York has caused audits to 
be made, in 7 out of the past 10 years, 
by members of the city staff covering the 
records relating to the operation of La 
Guardia and New York International Air- 
ports under the agreement between the port 
authority and the city dated April 17, 1947. 

The city of Newark has engaged inde- 
pendent public accountants on three differ- 
ent occasions to audit the authority’s rec- 
ords pertaining to Newark Airport and Port 
Newark under the agreement between the 
city and the port authority dated October 
22, 1947. 

In connection with the joint study of 
arterial facilities undertaken by the Tri- 
borough Bridge and Tunnel Authority and the 
port authority, triborough has reviewed port 
authority programs of internal audit cover- 
ing consultant agreements entered into by 
the port authority with costs to be shared 
by triborough. Conversely, the port author- 
ity has reviewed triborough’s audits for tri- 
borough consultant agreements where costs 
are shared by the port authority. 
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Under the program of Federal aid to alr- 
ports, the Federal Aviation Agency and its 
predecessor, the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration audits the records and accounts 
of the port authority for construction proj- 
ects participating in the p Such 
audits have been made annually for the last 
10 years, 

The authority’s records pertaining to cer- 
tain property at Fort Newark leased to the 
Navy have been audited on three separate 
occasions by the Navy Department. 

In 1951 the General Services Administra- 
tion audited the authority's accounts cover- 
ing construction of the Federal Building 
at New York International Airport under an 
agreement providing for lease of this build- 
ing by the Government at a rental based 
upon construction cost. 

In addition to audits by these various 
agencies of the Federal Government, from 
time to time, the General Accounting Office 
has also examined port authority records for 
some of these same projects. 

In connection with the construction of 
the third tube of the Lincoln Tunnel, all 
payroll expenses of this project, direct and 
indirect, were audited by the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America. 

On four separate occasions in the last 10 
years the Motor Vehicle Bureau of the State 
of New Jersey has audited port authority rec- 
ords in connection with gasoline tax refunds. 

In all of these examinations no material 
questions of fact have been developed. In 

special examinations under agree- 
ments the auditors have access to all records 
pertaining directly or indirectly to the agree- 
ment. 


So much for the policy question—the 
wisdom of what we do here today. In 
other words, in view of the request of 
the Governors of the two States, and in 
view of the history of this, is it not rea- 
sonable to suggest that what we do here 
today should not be done and that we 
give time for the Governors of the two 
States to sit down with the staff and 
principals of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary and work out a modus vivendi 
which they have asked for. 

Now let us talk about the legal ques- 
tion. The function of Congress under 
the Constitution in consenting to inter- 
state compacts is to determine solely 
whether the proposed joint State action 
is compatible with our Federal system 
of dual Federal and State sovereignties. 
We may appropriately examine into the 
general scope of a bi-State compact. 
But in so doing you look at results, not 
housekeeping details. More than 
enough has been supplied to the sub- 
committee by the authority to enable 
the Congress to make a judgment on 
scope. The subpena, however, is a drag- 
net into all of the day-to-day house- 
keeping affairs of the authority, from 
the wages of the clerks to draft memo- 
randa on every proposed contract, 
whether entered into or not. 

In June of this year the 52d annual 
Governors Conference was held in Gla- 
cier National Park, Mont. A resolution 
was adopted opposing this kind of far- 
reaching, bottomless probe into the af- 
fairs of State agencies created pursuant 
to interstate compacts. In an accom- 
panying memorandum the Governors 
had this to say: 

Even the most elementary examination of 
the history of the Compact Clause of the 
Federal Constitution and the opinion of the 
US. Supreme Court in the leading case of 
Virginia v. Tennessee (148 U.S. 503) makes 
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it obvious that the extent of the Federal 
concern is to determine whether the pur- 
poses of particular compacts or the results 
flowing from them are likely to adversely 
affect the political viability of the Federal 
system. The examination of these questions 
depends on a study of the results of agency 
activities and not on a perusal of the in- 
ternal administrative procedures by which 
the agencies function. The latter can be of 
legitimate interest only to the State or local 
governments to which the agencies in ques- 
tion belong. 

But since an examination of such activi- 
ties and resnlts of the port authority’s op- 
erations as would inform the Judiciary Com- 
mittee concerning the agency’s effect, if any, 
on the relationships of the Federal system 
would not necessitate access to records of 
internal management, the committee has 
chosen a ground of more sweeping and 
dangerous scope. It seeks to address itself 
to a fundamental characteristic which the 
port authority shares with all State and 
local administrative agencies; namely, its 
internal processes which must be kept in 
normal equilibrium if the agency is to per- 
form efficiently and if it is to avoid the cor- 
rosive effect of undue pressure. 

The most important aspect of the present 
events is not their inevitable effect on inter- 
state cooperation. That is why the bulk of 
this memorandum has dealt with the threat 
to the integrity of all State and local gov- 
ernments contained in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee’s announced intentions and in its ac- 
tions to date. Nevertheless, it is important 
to recognize that the use of the interstate 
compact status of the port authority by the 
congressional committee as the ostensible 
trigger of its interest can have a drastic 
effect on the entire movement for interstate 
cooperation. This movement has given 
States and localities opportunities to do 
many things on a joint or cooperative basis 
which would be more costly and inconven- 
ient, or altogether impossible, if attempted 
by the States singly. To threaten such co- 
operative ventures with harassment can 
make officials hesitate to undertake projects 
of interstate cooperation. The loss to every 
State and to all the people of the country 
would be immeasurable, especially at a time 
when more and more suitable subjects for 
such cooperative endeavors are coming to 


light. 


Nor can it be successfully argued that 
the interstate commerce clause gives us 
power to exert plenary power over a bi- 
state agency. If it did, reason compels 
us to say that almost any single State 
agency, of whatever kind, is in the same 
position. They all affect interstate com- 
merce one way or another. 

In conclusion, then, let us exercise 
some restraint. What is proposed here 
today is not only unnecessary, but it can 
be very damaging to the judicious cause 
of multistate compacts for the solution 
of common problems. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 1 minute to answer the remarks 
of the gentleman who just addressed 
the House. No State official governor 
or otherwise may interfere with the car- 
ring out of Federal power. For that 
purpose I place in the Recorp the fol- 
lowing brief memorandum on the sub- 
ject, together with a more detailed legal 
analysis of the entire subject: 

EFFECT OF ORDERS BY GOVERNORS OF NEW 
YORK AND NEW JERSEY To WITHHOLD PORT 
AUTHORITY DOCUMENTS 
The actions of the Governors of New York 

and New Jersey in ordering officials of the 

Port of New York Authority to desist from 

turning over certain documents requested by 
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a duly authorized subpena of the House of 
Representatives raises a simple question. It 
is no more than this: Can a State official 
prevent the Federal Government from exer- 
cising its lawful authority? To ask this 
question is to answer it. The problem is so 
basic to our form of government that al- 
though it has recurred in various forms in 
the course of our history, it was in fact 
settled by the courts as long ago as 1809 
in a decision by Chief Justice Marshall in 
United States y. French (5 Cranch 115). 

In that case a Federal court had rendered 
a judgment against the estate of the Treas- 
urer of Pennsylvania for money claimed by 
the State of Pennsylvania as the result of 
a conflicting judgment by a Pennsylvania 
court. The Pennsylvania legislature passed 
an act ordering the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania to recover the money in the hands of 
the executors and requiring him to use any 
further measures he thought necessary to 
prevent the carrying out of the Federal 
judgment. In the face of the Pennsylvania 
statute the Federal district judge would not 
execute on the judgment. In an action for 
mandamus brought in the Supreme Court of 
the United States, Chief Justice Marshall re- 
jected the argument that the laws of Penn- 
sylvania could be used to vitiate the judg- 
ment of a Federal district court. He said: 

“If the legislatures of the several States 
may, at will, annul the judgments of the 
courts of the United States, and destroy the 
rights acquired under those judgments, the 
Constitution itself becomes a solemn mock- 
ery; and the Nation is deprived of the means 
of enforcing its laws by the instrumentality 
of its own tribunals. So fatal a result must 
be deprecated by all; and the people of 
Pennsylvania, not less than the citizens of 
every other State, must feel a deep interest 
in resisting principles so destructive of the 
Union, and in averting consequences so fatal 
to themselves.” 

The decision in United States v. Peters was 
reaffirmed by the Supreme Court in 1932 in 
a case which is decisively similar to that 
raised by the actions of the Governors of 
New York and New Jersey. In Sterling v. 
Constantin (287 U.S. 378), the issue before 
the Court was whether the Governor of Texas 
could, by executive action, defy a decision 
of a Federal district court. In the Sterling 
case an appeal had been taken to the Federal 
district court from the decision of the Texas 
Railroad Commission to limit oil production 
in certain areas of Texas. The district court 
issued a temporary restraining order on the 
ground that the action of the Railroad Com- 
mission was arbitrary and illegal. The Rail- 
road Commission abided by the order of the 
Federal court whereupon the Governor of 
Texas declared martial law and ordered the 
imposition of similar restrictions by the 
Texas militia. A three-judge Federal district 
court found that the action of the Governor 
was not required by military necessity and 
was unlawful. It, therefore, enjoined the 
Governor and the commanding officer of the 
Texas militia from any further attempt to 
impose production restrictions. On appeal, 
the judgment of the district court was af- 
firmed by the U.S. Supreme Court. 

In Peters, Sterling, and in the case of the 
actions by the Governors in ordering the 
Port of New York Authority to deny the 
House of Representatives access to its rec- 
ords, the basic issue is the same. The de- 
cision as to how that issue is to be resolved 
was settled when the Founding Fathers wrote 
into the Constitution of the United States 
paragraph to article VI which states: 

“This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof; and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of 
the United States shall be the supreme law 
of the land; and the judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby, anything in the 
Constitution or laws of any State to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.” 
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LEGAL MEMORANDUM—AUTHORITY OF GOVER- 
NORS OF NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY TO 
Direct NONCOMPLIANCE WITH SUBPENAS 
IN Port AUTHORITY INQUIRY AND EFFECT OF 
SucH DIRECTORS In PROCEEDING FOR CON- 
TEMPT AGAINST NONCOMPLYING PORT OF- 
FICIALS 

INTRODUCTION 


In connection with the Port of'New York 
Authority inquiry conducted by Subcommit- 
tee No. 5 of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary, subpenas duces tecum were issued 
and served upon certain officials of the port 
authority These officials refused to produce 
the documents called for in the subpenas. 
They justified their noncompliance, in part, 
on the ground that letters had been received 
from the Governors of New Jersey and New 
York instructing the port authority com- 
missioners from these States to direct the 
subpenaed officials not to submit certain of 
the requested materials to the subcommit- 
tee* It is the purpose of this memorandum 
to discuss: (1) the authority of the Gov- 
ernors to direct such noncompliance and (2) 
the effect of such instructions in any proceed- 
ing for contempt which might be brought 
against the noncomplying officials. 

An initial question is whether as a matter 
of State law the Governors were authorized 
to direct the port authority officials to refuse 
to comply with the subpenas. 


1, EXPRESS POWER 


The Governors’ action in directing such 
noncompliance was alleged to be based on 
their express appointment, removal and veto 
powers with respect to the port authority. 


See inquiry before Subcommittee No. 5 
of the House Committee on the Judiciary, 
“Return of Subpenas—Port of New York 
Authority Inquiry,” 86th Cong., 2d sess. 
(1960) (hereinafter cited as inquiry.“) 

See testimony of S. Sloan Colt, inquiry 
87-48. Colt, a New York commissioner and 
chairman of the port authority, received a 
letter from Governor Rockefeller stating that 
the Governor was constrained to “instruct 
the New York members of the Port of New 
York Authority to direct you, Mr. Tobin [the 
executive director] and Mr. Carty [the sec- 
retary] not to produce the internal memo- 
randum, worksheets, day-to-day correspond- 
ence and other materials now requested by 
the subpena.” The letter is set forth in- 
quiry 39,40. A similar letter from Governor 
Meyner with respect to the New Jersey com- 
missioners was received by James C. Kellogg 
III, vice chairman of the authority. Inquiry 
40, 41. 

At the hearings on the return of the sub- 
penas, the chairman of the subcommittee 
questioned Mr. Tobin concerning the statu- 
tory authority of the Governors to give such 
instructions. Mr. Goldstein, general coun- 
sel of the port authority, was permitted to 
respond, and the following colloquy took 
place: 

“Mr. GOLDSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, as you 
well know, this is a State agency created by 
a compact between the two States. The 
Governors of the two States exercise veto 
rights over the action of all port authority 
commissioners. 

“No action of the port authority commis- 
sioners is complete without their approval. 
“The CHAIRMAN. Thank you very much. 

“Mr. GOLDSTEIN. They appoint the com- 
missioners and they may remove” (inquiry 
46). 

Mr. Rocers of Colorado also questioned 
Mr. Goldstein concerning “the authority 
which you are now outlining as a matter of 
law that it is necessary that the action 
taken by the port authority be submitted to 
the Governors for approval before it is final 
so far as the port authority is concerned” 
and his attention was directed to certain 
session laws of New York and New Jersey. 
Inquiry 46, 47. 
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The port authority compact provides for 
the appointment of twelve commissioners, 
six from each of the two signatory States 
and for the removal or suspension of such 
commissioners.t Furthermore, under the 
compact, each of the signatory States re- 
served the right to provide by law “for the 
exercise of a veto power by the Governors 
thereof over any action of any commissioner 
appointed therefrom.” * 

Both New York and New Jersey subse- 
quently enacted legislation designed to im- 
plement these articles. New Jersey provided 
for the appointment of its commissioners 
by its Governor with the advice and consent 
of the senate, if in session, and for the re- 
moval of any commissioner “upon charges 
and after a hearing by the senate.”" New 
Jersey also established machinery whereby 
the veto power of its Governor could be exer- 
cised. Thus, the minutes of every meeting 
of the authority must be transmitted by 
the secretary to the Governor, and no ac- 
tion taken at such meeting by any New 
Jersey commissioner may have force or effect 
for a period of 10 days after such trans- 
mittal. The Governor is authorized to re- 
turn the minutes within 10 days after their 
delivery to him with or without his veto 
“on any action therein recited as having 
been taken by any commissioner appointed 
from this State.” If the Governor vetoes 
such action of such commissioner it “shall 
be null and of no effect.” Failure of the 
Governor to return the minutes within the 
10-day period results in the automatic ef- 
fectiveness of the action.’ 

New York’s enabling provisions are sim- 
ilar. Vacancies on the authority are filled 
by the Governor with the advice and con- 
sent of the senate, and any commissioner 
may be removed upon charges and after 
hearing by the Governor.’ No action taken 
at any meeting of the port authority by any 
commissioner appointed from New York 
shall have force or effect until the Governor 
“shall have an opportunity to approve or 
veto the same under the provisions of article 
16 of the port compact. The machinery for 
implementing the exercise of this veto power 
is similar to that established under the New 
Jersey statute.’ 

It is evident from the record that pro- 
cedure for obtaining the Governors’ seal of 
approval on port authority action was not 
followed in connection with the return of 
the committee’s subpenas, In other words, 
the commissioners of the port authority did 
not at a meeting vote to instruct the sub- 
penaed officials to produce the requested ma- 
terials, transmit a recital of this proposed 
action in the minutes to the Governors, and 
await their approval or veto. Instead, the 
Governors communicated directly with the 
commissioners instructing them not to com- 
ply. Thus there is manifest a failure by 
the Governors to follow the statutory pro- 


Port compact of 1921, article IV, as 
amended by c. 419, Laws of New York, 1930, 
and c. 244, Laws of New Jersey, 1930; N.J. 
Stat. Ann., sec. 32:1-4 (1940); Unconsoli- 
dated Laws of New York, sec. 6405 (McKin- 
ney’s 1953). See “Port of New York Au- 
thority, Treaties and Statutes 12” (1948) 
(hereinafter “Treaties and Statutes”). 

Port authority compact, article XVI; 
N. J. S. A., sec. 32: 1-17 (1940); Unconsoli- 
dated Laws of New York, sec. 6417 (McKin- 
ney's, 1953); “Treaties and Statutes 17.” 

‘Laws of New Jersey, 1930, c. 245, secs. 
2, 4; N. J. S. A., sec. 32: 203, 5 (1940); Treat- 
ies and Statutes, 464, 465.” 

7Laws of New Jersey, 1927, c. 333, secs. 
1-3; N. J. S. A., sec. 32: 2-6-9 (1940); “Trea- 
ties and Statutes, 465-467.” 

Laws of New York, 1921, c. 203, sec. 1; 
Laws of New York, 1930, c. 422, sec. 1; 
“Treaties and Statutes, 515-518, 529-532.” 

Laws of New York, 1927, c. 700; “Treaties 
and Statutes, 522-524.” 
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cedures. Such failure may well have in- 
validated the Governors’ instructions. 

An even more basic question is whether 
the appointment, removal and veto power 
under State law authorizes the action of the 
Governors. 

Relevant in this respect is a 1942 informal 
opinion of the attorney general of New York 
that the veto power was not intended to cut 
as broad a swath as Mr. Goldstein suggested 
at the subcommittee hearings.” In this 
opinion the attorney general first reviewed 
the historical background of the veto provi- 
sion and noted that an early draft article 
XVI of the compact has provided for a veto 
“over any action of the port authority” in- 
stead of merely action by the commissioners. 
The attorney general also observed that, in 
approving the New York legislation of 1927 
which had provided for the exercise of the 
veto power, Governor Smith had stated: 

“While, therefore, the legislation passed by 
New York in broad terms vests the power in 
the Governor to veto any act of a commis- 
sioner from New York, it is my opinion that 
insofar as this power might be exercised to 
deal with matters permitted by agreement 
between the two States and the port author- 
ity it would be held unconstitutional, I 
shall not so construe it. I understand it to 
mean that it is for the protection of the 
State against abuse of power.” 1 

The attorney general therefore concluded: 

“The veto power is limited to individual 
acts of the State’s commissioners, whether 
in abuse of power, malfeasance, or, when in 
some capacity delegated to such commis- 
sioner, contrary to the public policy of the 
State in question. It does not govern the 
actions of the authority taken as a munici- 
pal corporate body of the two States.” = 

Thus, it would not appear that the veto 
power authorizes the Governor to block a 
ministerial act by the port authority. Nor 
does the appointment-removal power pos- 
sessed by the Governors afford carte blanche 
authority to direct noncompliance with the 
subpenas. 

Also significant is a recent decision of the 
Supreme Court of New Jersey, Morss v. 
Forbes, indicating that the authority of the 
Governor to appoint and remove county 
prosecutors does not bring such Officials di- 
rectly within the confines of the State execu- 
tive department nor does it render their 
daily functions subject to the supervision of 
the Governor.“ 


2. INHERENT POWER 


It is also appropriate to inquire whether, 
apart from provisions specifically dealing 
with the port authority, the general law of 
New York or New Jersey provides a firm basis 
for the action of the Governors of those 
States in instructing the port authority of- 
ficials not to comply with the committee’s 
subpenas. Under the constitutions of both 
New York and New Jersey, the Governor is 
the chief executive officer, and is responsible 
for the faithful execution of the laws.“ Ar- 
ticle V, section 4 of the New Jersey consti- 
tution further provides that each principal 
department of the State shall be under the 
supervision of the Governor. However, the 
port authority is not itself such a depart- 


0 1942 Report of the Attorney General, 
New York 390” (1943); see note 3 supra. The 
report is set out in full in appendix A, It 
has been held that the port authority is im- 
mune from unilateral regulation of New 
York or New Jersey (Port of N.Y. Authority v. 
J. E. Linde Paper Co., 205 Misc. 110, 127 
N.Y.S. 2d 155). 

Id., at 392. 

* Ibid. 

24 N.J. 341, 132 A. 2d 1, 18 (1957). In 
New Jersey the power to remove port au- 
thority commissioners is vested in the senate. 

“Constitution of New Jersey, art. V, sec. 
1; constitution of New York, art. IV, secs. 1, 
3. 
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ment nor is it attached to any department. 
Under the New Jersey constitution, the Gov- 
ernor is empowered to enforce compliance 
with any constitutional or legislative man- 
date or to restrain violation of any consti- 
tutional or legislative power or duty of any 
officer or agency of the State, but this power 
must be exercised through resort to the 
State’s judicial branch. 

These constitutional provisions were con- 
sidered by the Supreme Court of New Jersey 
in Morss v. Forbes, supra. Significantly that 
case involved certain aspects of the very 
question at issue here; namely, the extent 
to which an officer of a body politic of a 
State could be clothed with immunity from 
a legislative subpena by virtue of his rela- 
tionship to the executive of the State. In 
Morss a committee of the New Jersey Legis- 
lature studying wiretapping sought by sub- 
pena certain information from a county 
prosecutor. The prosecutor declined to 
comply, and sued members of the committee 
in a State court for an injunction and de- 
claratory judgment, challenging the validity 
of certain legislation under which the com- 
mittee was operating. He supported the 
propriety of his refusal to comply in part 
on the authority of the executive to with- 
hold in its discretion any information from 
the legislative branch of the government. 
After noting that the county prosecutors in 
New Jersey are appointed by the Governor 
with the advice and consent of the senate, 
as are commissioners of the port authority, 
but that county prosecutors are not within 
the executive department of the State, the 
court said: 

“Neither does it appear that the Governor 
is responsible for the daily functioning of 
the prosecutor's office. By virtue of the 
provisions of article V, section IV, paragraph 
5, of the constitution of 1947, the Governor 
has removal powers over those employees who 
receive their compensation from the State, 
but the prosecutors receive their remunera- 
tion from the county. 

“The constitution provides ‘the executive 
power shall be vested in a Governor’ and he 
‘shall take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed.’ Article V, section I, paragraphs 1 
and 11. The means for insuring faithful 
execution, however, is ‘by appropriate action 
or proceeding in the courts brought in the 
name of the State, to enforce compliance 
with any constitutional or legislative man- 
date, or to restrain violation of any consti- 
tutional or legislative power or duty, by an 
officer, department or agency of the 
State .“ 

“Undoubtedly, in a practical sense, the 
Governor enjoys a very real authority over 
the county prosecutors through his powers 
to supersede them in particular cases. To 
this extent, at least, the prosecutor's office 
is not completely divorced from control by 
the State executive. But the existence of 
this power of supersession does not bring 
the prosecutors so directly under the in- 
fluence of the Governor that they auto- 
matically qualify as full-fledged members 
of the State executive branch.” 14 

The court further observed that the at- 
torney general [D. C. Furman, who was on 
brief for plaintiff] had conceded that “if 
the prosecutor is to assert any constitu- 
tional right to withhold records or informa- 
tion from the committee, it must be on the 
basis of his own unique status and not as 
a result of any immediate connection with 
the Governor or attorney general.“ 17 

In addition to its constitutional provi- 
sions, New York's executive law spells out 
certain of the powers of the Governor. Un- 
der section 6 of that laws the Governor is 


15 Art. V, sec. 1, par. 11. 

132 A. 2d 18. 

“Id. at 19. 

18 18 McKinney’s Consolidated Laws of New 
York, sec. 6 (1951). 
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authorized to examine and inyestigate the 
management and affairs of any department, 
board, bureau or commission of the State. 
Section 30 provides for an executive depart- 
ment, with the Governor at its head, having 
power to appoint and supervise such sub- 
ordinates as may be necessary for the exer- 
cise of his authority. However, the port 


authority is not included in the statutory 


enumeration of various divisions of the 
executive.” 

The power of the Governor of New York 
to withhold material requested of a New 
York agency by a committee of the Federal 
Congress was considered in a 1957 opinion 
of the Attorney General of New York.” The 
question there involved was whether the 
Harness Racing Commission could make 
available to unidentified Federal legislative 
committees = the private testimony of wit- 
nesses taken in executive session by a com- 
mission which had been appointed by Gover- 
nor Dewey to investigate the Harness Racing 
Commission and upon the conclusion of its 
activities had submitted its report to the 
Governor and been discharged. 

The attorney general took the position 
that during its existence the commission in 
question could itself determine whether the 
public should have access to testimony ad- 
duced at its private hearing by virtue of 
specific State statutes, but that when such 
a commission rendered its report to the ap- 
pointing source, the Governor, and ceased 
to exist, the Governor had full control over 
all the records included in such report and 
that the matter of access thereto became one 
for his consideration. 

It is obvious this opinion has little weight 
in connection with the port authority mat- 
ter in view of the fact that the records of 
the port authority which were subpenaed do 
not constitute testimony adduced at a pri- 
vate hearing before a State investigating 
commission. However, the opinion of the at- 
torney general of New York does seem to 
imply that even under State law the Gov- 
ernor’s power to order the withholding of 
State agency records from congressional 
committees is not unlimited and that such 
authority may be operative only when the 
Governor has full control over all the rec- 
ords. It is noteworthy that such an opinion 
comes from the very source which now so 
stoutly upholds the power of the Governor 
of New York to instruct the port authority 
Officials to deny this committee the records 
it seeks. 

In view of the foregoing material, the fol- 
lowing conclusions may be drawn at this 
point: 

1. Clear authorization for the Governor's 
instructions directing noncompliance by the 
port authority officials with the committee’s 
subpenas cannot be found in the express 
provisions vesting in the Governor’s power 
to appoint, remove (in the case of New 
York), and veto the action of, port author- 
ity commissioners, or in the general execu- 
tive law of the States. “1942 Informal 

of the Attorney General of New 
York,” supra; Morss v. Forbes, supra. 

2. The Governors of New York and New 
Jersey do not have blanket supervisory and 
directory powers over all actions of the port 
authority. “1942 Informal Opinion of At- 
torney General of New York,” supra. 

3. In New Jersey, a legislative committee 


may not be deprived of material in the pos- 


Executive law, sec. 31. 

1957. “Report of the Attorney General, 
New York 264.” The full text of the opinion 
is set forth in app. B. 

There are indications that one of the 
congressional committees involved was the 
House Antitrust Subcommittee in connec- 
tion with its investigation of monopolistic 
practice in sports. See subcommittee file 
marked “Harness Racing.” 
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session of an officer of a State political sub- 
division, which is not a branch of the State 
executive department, on the ground that the 
prerogatives of the State executive shield 
such an agency from the onus of producing 
such information. Morss v. Forbes, supra. 


3. THE GOVERNORS LACK POWER TO INTERFERE 
WITH LEGITIMATE ASSERTIONS OF FEDERAL 
AUTHORITY 


It is clear that Governors, as well as other 
State officers, may not under color of State 
law interfere with the legitimate exercise of 
Federal authority. This fundamental propo- 
sition, so essential to the orderly functioning 
of our Federal system, was established early 
in American constitutional history by Chief 
Justice John Marshall in United States v. 
Peters, 9 US. (5 Cranch) 65, 76 (1809). 
There a Federal judge for the district of 
Pennsylvania had refused to execute a civil 
judgment pronounced by him on the ground 
that he was precluded from doing so by a 
supervening act of the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture authorizing the Governor of that State 
to do what was necessary for the protection 
of the “just rights of the State” against the 
operation of the Federal decree. Justice 
Marshall held that the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture could not thus interfere with the func- 
tioning of the Federal judiciary, even though 
that legislature considered the Federal court 
lacking in jurisdiction over the cause. The 
Justice deemed the ultimate right to deter- 
mine this jurisdictional question to be vested 
in the Supreme Court. “If the legislatures of 
the several States may, at will, annul the 
Judgments of the courts of the United States 
* * * the Constitution itself becomes a sol- 
emn mockery.” * 

These principles were applied to the action 
of a State Governor in Sterling v. Constantin, 
287 U.S. 378 (1943)." A State agency had, 
pursuant to a State law, ordered certain 
owners of oil interests to limit their produc- 
tion. Thereafter, a three-judge Federal dis- 
trict court, at the behest of the owners, issued 
a temporary order restraining the State 
agency from enforcing its order. The Gov- 
ernor of the State directed the militia to 
compel immediate enforcement of the 
agency's order, and the militia proceeded to 
execute these directions. The Governor and 
certain other State officials were made parties 
to the suit in the Federal court and were 
enjoined from further interference with the 
Federal court’s order. The Supreme Court 
affirmed the injunction holding that when a 
Governor of a State, purporting to act under 
State authority, invades rights secured by 
the Federal Constitution, he is subject to the 
powers of the Federal courts in order that 
the persons injured may have appropriate 
relief and that even though the Governor 
might be acting ultra vires his own authority 
the Federal court is not deprived of jurisdic- 
tion to restrain his action.“ In brief, a Gov- 
ernor may not interfere with legitimate exer- 
cise of Federal authority. 

The court in Sterling v. Constantin stated 
the rationale underlying its decision in the 
following terms: 

“If (the) extreme position (of the Gover- 
nor) could be deemed to be well taken, it is 
manifest that the fiat of a State Governor, 
and not the Constitution of the United 
States, would be the supreme law of the 
land; that the restrictions of the Federal 
Constitution upon the exercise of State 
power would be but impotent phrases, the 
futility of which the State may at any time 
disclose by the simple process of transfer- 
ring powers of legislation to the Governor 
to be exercised by him, beyond control, upon 
his assertion of necessity. Under our sys- 


9 U.S. (5 Cranch) at 77. 

= See also Davis v. Gray, 83 U.S. (16 Wall) 
203, 221 (1872). 

287 U.S. at 398. 
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tem of government, such a conclusion is 
obviously untenable. There is no such 
avenue of escape from the paramont au- 
thority of the Federal Constitution.” = 

While these cases have involved interfer- 
ence by Governors or other State officials 
with the operations of Federal courts, the 
same principles should apply when a Gov- 
ernor meddles in the operations of the Fed- 
eral legislature, the Congress of the United 
States. To paraphrase Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, if the Governors of the several States 
are permitted at will to impede the proc- 
esses by which Congress informs itself, “the 
Constitution itself becomes a solemn mock- 
ery.” While the court in Sterling v. Con- 
stantin, supra, was interested in protecting 
private litigants against encroachment of 
their Federal rights by State Governors, the 
court was also protecting the workings of 
the Federal judiciary, a department of the 
Federal Government, from such gubernato- 
rial interference. Protection of one depart- 
ment of the Central Government from such 
interference with its legitimate functions is 
as essential as protection of the other. 

It may be urged, however, that objections 
to the validity of the Governors’ instruc- 
tions to the port authority officials are 
merged in the more fundamental dispute as 
to whether Congress has authority to inves- 
tigate the Port of New York Authority. If 
the Governors are right about this issue of 
congressional power, so the argument runs, 
it matters little whether their instructions 
to the port officials constituted a proper ex- 
ercise of their authority. However, the ulti- 
mate issue of congressional power is not 
resolved until the courts are faced with a 
criminal action for contempt against the 
noncomplying officials. The Governors in 
giving their instructions to these officials 
have attempted to thereby foreclose such a 
proceeding for contempt. It may, therefore, 
be asked whether the Governors had power 
to give such instructions under principles 
of Federal constitutional law, even assuming 
that the ultimate issue of congressional au- 
thority may be resolved against Congress. 
In other words, may a State Governor who 
thinks Congress is acting ultra vires its au- 
thority intervene so as to foreclose the nor- 
mal adjudication of the issues through a 
contempt of Congress action under 2 U.S.C. 
192-194. In United States v. Peters, supra, 
Chief Justice Marshall held that the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature could not interfere 
with the processes of a Federal court, even 
though the legislature thought the court to 
have exceeded its jurisdiction. A State 
Governor has no more power to stop Con- 
gress dead in its tracks than he has power 
to annul the decree of a Federal court. See 
Sterling v. Constantin, supra. 

4. EFFECT OF GOVERNORS’ INSTRUCTIONS ON 
LIABILITY OF NONCOMPLYING OFFICIALS 


This section of the memorandum deals 
with the legal effect of the Governors’ in- 
structions to the port officials in a proceed- 
ing against such officials for contempt of 
Congress. Of principal concern is the ques- 
tion whether the officials could successfully 
plead such instructions as a defense to a 
contempt prosecution, even if the court de- 
cided that the committee was within its 
authority in requiring production of the 
records. 

Sawyer v. Dollar, 190 F. 2d 623 (D.C. Cir., 
1951), vacated as moot, 344 U.S. 806 (1952), 
indicates that the instructions of the Gov- 
ernors would be no defense to the port au- 
thority officials. That case arose out of a 
dispute as to the ownership of shares of 
stock in a steamship line, the American 
Presidents Line. Dollar sued members of 
the Federal Maritime Commission to obtain 
possession of these shares, which he claimed 


Id at 397, 398. 
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had been pledged to the United States as 
security for a debt. The Court of Appeals 
ultimately held in favor of Dollar and a writ 
of certiorari was denied by the Supreme 
Court. The Secretary of Commerce was or- 
dered by the court to execute certain acts 
and to instruct the president of the Amer- 
ican Presidents Line, Killion, to transfer 
certain of the shares. Both the Secretary 
of Commerce, Killion, and others refused to 
obey the order of the court, acting on in- 
structions from the Department of Justice. 
The Secretary, Killion, and others were made 
respondents in a proceeding for contempt of 
court and were adjudged guilty of civil con- 
tempt. As to Killion, the court said: 

“Respondent Killion, who, as president of 
American Presidents Line, was a creature of 
respondent Sawyer, deliberately chose to 
follow the orders and instructions of his co- 
respondents and to disobey and resist the 
decree of this court.“ 

Respondents contended that they were 
immune from punishment for contempt, in 
part, because “the orders they received from 
their superior executive officials afford[ed] 
ee protection against contempt 

„ Respondents showed that the 
President of the United States had directed 
Sawyer to continue to hold the stock on 
behalf of the United States. After pointing 
out that the legal basis for this directive 
was erroneous, the court stated, “the direc- 
tives of superior executive officials cannot 
nullify the court decree, and, moreover, those 
directives stemmed from a misunderstand- 
ing [of law]. 

SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 


1, The Governors of New Jersey and New 
York were not authorized to instruct the 
commissioners of the Port Authority to di- 
rect noncompliance with subpenas duces 
tecum served upon such officials by the com- 
mittee under the express provisions of the 
Port Compact of 1921, as amended, under the 
statutes of New Jersey and New York vest- 
ing in the Governors the power to appoint, 
remove (in the case of New York), or veto 
the actions of, Port Authority commissioners, 
or under the general constitutional or execu- 
tive law of the States. 1942 Informal Opin- 
ion of the Attorney General of New York * 
Morss v. Forbes.” 

2. A Governor of a State may not inter- 
fere so as to obstruct the legitimate exercise 
of Federal authority. Sterling v. Constan- 
tin.“ This principle is applicable to the ex- 
ercise by Congress of its functions. More- 
over, a Governor of a State may not act so 
as to preclude resolution of disputes as to 
the authority of a congressional committee 
through the normal route of the proceeding 
for contempt of Congress. Cf. United States 
v. Peters. 

3. That the Governors of New Tork and 
New Jersey instrueted the subpenaed officials 
of the Port Authority to refuse to produce 
the required documents is no defense to an 
action for contempt of Congress brought 
against such officials. See Sawyer v. Dollar™ 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. WHITENER]. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, this 
matter with which we are dealing is one 
which I deem to be of considerable im- 
portance because I fear that we have 


190 F. ad at 634. 

Id. at 638. 

Id. at 640. 

1942 Report of the Attorney General, New 
York 390 (1943). 

#24 N.J. 341, 132 A. 2d 1 (1957). 

* 287 U.S. 378 (1932). 

=9 U.S. (5 Cranch) 65, 76 (1809). 

190 F. 2d 623 (D.C. Cir., 1951), vacated as 
moot, 344 U.S. 806 (1952). 
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seen a great deal of misinformation as 
to the true nature of the inquiry. I have 
had telephone calls from the Director of 
North Carolina Port Authority, a let- 
ter from the Governor of my State, and 
many others. I was surprised that they 
would be concerned about the New York 
Port Authority. However, they have ex- 
pressed interest in the resolution now 
pending here in the House of Represent- 
atives. 

Back in 1952, before I became a Mem- 
ber of this House, one of our former col- 
leagues from the State of New Jersey 
introduced a resolution advocating the 
repeal or the rescission of the compact 
which created the Port Authority of New 
York. At that time hearings were held. 
Every living ex-Governor of the States 
of New York and New Jersey were ap- 
parently here to testify. It is a singular 
thing that so much anguish is being ex- 
pressed toward the chairman of our 
Judiciary Committee [Mr. CELLER] when 
the Recor in 1952 shows that he made 
this statement during hearings on the 
resolution of Mr, Sieminski to abolish 
the port authority. Chairman CELLER 
said this: 

Governor Edison, I just want to tell you at 
this point that you need not fear that this 
committee would do anything that would 
have the idea in mind of destroying that 
compact between the States which set up 
the authority. 


I have just shown that to the chair- 
man, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER], and he says that is still his 
position. 

It is also interesting to note that at 
the time of the hearings in 1952, when 
the movement was to abolish the port 
authority, the gentleman whose citation 
is now before the House, Mr. Tobin, tes- 
tified as follows before the Committee 


_on the Judiciary: 


As a public agency the port authority has 
always taken the position that its books and 
records are public information. On April 
22, 1952, I wrote the chairman of this com- 
mittee as follows: 

“The commissioners of the port authority 
have also asked me to assure you of their 
desire to place at the disposal of your com- 
mittee whatever records, information, data, 
or other material which may be helpful to 
your staff in preparation for the hearings on 
this resolution. The port authority is a 
public agency and our records are completely 
available for perusal by the members of your 
committee or your staff.” 


That is what the director of the port 
authority, Mr. Tobin, said in 1952 when 
he was apprehensive about the abolition 
of the port authority by the Congress 
of the United States. But now they 
split hairs and talk about “internal af- 
fairs,” “meddling,” “unconstitutional ap- 
proaches,” “We are a State agency” and 
all these other rather tenuous arguments 
that we have heard here today. 

I would point out to you further that 
this same port authority in the case of 
the City of Newark against Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey filed a brief in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States where 
they set forth these three propositions. 
This is what they said in their brief: 

1, There can be no doubt of the power of 
Congress to deal with the subject matter of 
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the comprehensive plan nor of the effect of 
its action when it has so dealt. 

2. There can be no doubt of the right of 
Congress to make the port authority its 
agent to carry out its legislation. 

3. There can be no doubt that Congress 
has made the port authority its agent for 
the effectuation of the comprehensive plan. 


Mr. Speaker, that is what the port 
authority said in a brief to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. In 1952 they 
said they felt Congress had a right to 
see every single record they had in their 
files because they said they are a public 
agency. But, today they take a different 
position. This Janus-like approach we 
are witnessing on the part of this ap- 
parently very powerful and far-reaching 
organization is something which I think 
challenges you and me as Members of 
this body to uphold the rights and pre- 
rogatives of the Congress. And this is 
true not only because we say we have 
them, but because in another day and in 
another place the very authority which 
now denies this jurisdiction at those 
times has asserted it without any reser- 
vation whatever. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that a very fine 
brief written by counsel for our commit- 
tee, Mr. Murray Drabkin, be made a part 
of my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

BRIEF IN SUPPORT OF INVESTIGATION OF PORT OF 
New YORK AUTHORITY 


STATEMENT OF FACTS 


The Port of New York Authority is an 
interstate, regional development authority 
established under compacts between the 
States of New York and New Jersey, approved 
by Congress in 1921 and 1922 for the purpose 
of dealing with the planning and develop- 
ment of terminal and transportation facill- 
ties and improving commerce of the port 
district. It was the declared expectation of 
Congress that the effectuation of these com- 
pacts would better promote and facilitate 
commerce between the States and between 
the States and foreign nations and provide 
better and cheaper transportation of prop- 
erty and aid in providing better postal, mili- 
tary, and other services of value to the 
Nation. 

The operations of the authority exercise a 
farflung influence on interstate commerce. 
They yield tax exempt revenues in excess 
of $100 million annually from tunnels, 
bridges, terminals, airports, and shops valued 
at more than $900 million. The port au- 
thority’s operations affect the lives of mil- 
lions of Americans living outside as well as 
inside the port development area and the 
States of New York and New Jersey. They 
intimately affect the operation of Federal 
agencies responsible, among other things, 
for the national defense, navigable water- 
ways, and air and surface traffic. In short, 
they profoundly affect Federal interests of 
many and various kinds. 

Although 2 days of legislative hearings 
were held before this subcommittee in 1952 
on a resolution that would have withdrawn 
congressional consent from the compacts and 
the authority, neither the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, to which is assigned responsibility 
for interstate compacts of this character, nor 
any other congressional committee, has ever 
conducted a general investigation of the 
Port of New York Authority to determine its 
conformance or nonconformance to the 
limits of its authority or the extent or ade- 
quacy of its performance of its responsibili- 
ties in the public interest. 
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In recent months, complaints, varying 
widely in character and gravity, concerning 
the operations of the port authority under 
the compacts, have come to the attention 
of the committee. 

In these circumstances and at the request 
of the entire New Jersey congressional dele- 
gation, the staff of the House Judiciary 
Committee was directed last March to make 
a study of the activities and operations of 
the authority under the 1921 and 1922 com- 
pacts, including a review of the scope of 
the authority’s major operations. For that 
purpose the chairman, by letter dated March 
11, 1960, requested the executive director 
of the authority to make certain of the 
authority’s files available for examination by 
committee staff members. Notwithstanding 
this request, the port authority failed for 
the most part to make available the docu- 
ments requested, Rather, it limited itself 
to supplying documents virtually all of 
which were already a matter of public record. 

Against this background, the subcommit- 
tee voted on June 8, 1960, to begin a full 
inquiry into the activities and operations 
of the Port of New York Authority under the 
1921 and 1922 compacts. Also, on the same 
date, the subcommittee addressed a letter 
to the executive director of the authority 
requesting him to make available for ex- 
amination by subcommittee staff representa- 
tives specified documents dating from Jan- 
uary 1, 1946, and indicating that counsel for 
the subcommittee would call at the offices 
of the authority on June 15 for the purpose 
of examining these files at that time. 

Two days later, by letter dated June 10, 
the executive director of the authority raised 
a number of objections to the request for 
inspection of documents in the port au- 
thority’s files: In the same letter he ex- 
pressed the hope that when committee coun- 
sel called at the offices of the authority and 
met with its general counsel, they would 
reach agreement as to the materials to be 
furnished in aid of the committee's inquiry. 
On June 15, counsel for the committee met 
with the executive director and the general 
counsel of the authority at its office, but the 
port authority persisted in refusing to make 
the requested documents available. There- 
upon, subpenas requiring the production of 
documents necessary to carry out the inquiry 
were served, returnable in Washington on 
June 29, 1960. Subsequently, by letter dated 
June 17, 1960, the chairman notified the 
port authority that the committee would 
consider production of documents dating 
from January 1, 1946, to June 15, 1960, to be 
full compliance with the subpenas. 

In taking these steps the subcommittee 
has acted and is acting pursuant to au- 
thority vested in, and responsibilities im- 
posed upon, the Congress by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and, in turn, dele- 
gated to and imposed upon the House Ju- 
diciary Committee and this subcommittee. 


These objections mark an apparent 
change in policy. At hearings before this 
subcommittee in 1952, the same official of 
the authority testified: 

“As a public agency the port authority has 
always taken the position that its books and 
records are public information. On April 
22, 1952, I wrote the chairman of this com- 
mittee as follows: 

The commissioners of the port author- 
ity have also asked me to assure you of their 
desire to place at the disposal of your com- 
mittee whatever records, information, data, 
or other material which may be helpful to 
your staff in preparation for the hearings on 
this resolution. The port authority is a pub- 
lic agency and our records are completely 
available for perusal by the members of your 
committee or your staff.. (Transcript of 
4 on H.J. Res. 375 before a subcom- 

mittee of the House Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, 82d Cong., 2d sess., 346 (1952)). 
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I. ARTICLE I, SECTION 10, OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION: THE COMPACT CLAUSE AND THE RESER- 
VATIONS BY CONGRESS OF ITS RIGHT TO ALTER, 
AMEND, OR REPEAL THE PORT AUTHORITY COM- 
PACT, FULLY SUPPORT A CONGRESSIONAL IN- 
QUIRY INTO THE OPERATIONS OF THE PORT 
AUTHORITY 


It is well established that each House of 
Congress has the power to conduct investiga- 
tions and compel testimony to provide infor- 
mation upon which its Members may intel- 
ligently base legislative decisions (McGrain 
v. Daugherty, 273 U.S. 135 (1927))2 It is also 
well established that the scope of the con- 
gressional investigative power is broad. It 
is as penetrating and far-reaching as the 
potential power to enact and appropriate 
under the Constitution (Barenblatt v. United 
States, 360 U.S. 109 (1959)). It may concern 
itself not only with the administration of 
existing laws, but also with proposed laws 
or the need for proposing laws. It may seek 
out defects in our social, economic, or po- 
litical systems so that Congress may remedy 
them (Watkins v. United States, 354 U.S. 178 
(1957) ). Congressional power to investigate, 
however, is limited to those areas in which 
the Congress may potentially legislate or 
appropriate (Barenblatt v. United States, 
supra). 

The question of whether the Congress is 
constitutionally authorized to inquire into 
the Port of New York Authority must, there- 
fore, be resolved by determining (1) whether 
the status of the port authority is a proper 
subject of congressional legislation, and (2) 
whether the operations of the authority 
affect areas in which Congress may legislate. 
Where the Congress may legislate, Congress 
may investigate. 

The creation of the port authority, its con- 
tinued existence, and the terms of that ex- 
istence are subjects of the will of Congress. 
Article I, section 10, of the Constitution 
specifically provides that— 

“No State shall, without the consent of 
Congress * * * enter into any agreement or 
compact with another State.” 

Thus, before any compact can come into 
force, Congress must consider and enact 
legislation to grant its approval to the com- 
pact. In short, without congressional ac- 
tion there is no compact. 

The purpose of this requirement was 
stated just last year by a longtime student 
of the compact clause, Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter, in Petty, Admz. v. Tennessee-Missouri 
Bridge Commission (359 U.S. 275, 288-89 
(1959) ): 

“The constitutional requirement of con- 
sent by Congress to a compact between the 
States was designed for the protection of na- 
tional interests by the power to withhold 
consent or to grant it on condition of ap- 
propriate safeguards of those interests. The 
compact may impair the course of inter- 
state commerce in a way found undesirable 
by Congress. Or the national interests may 
derive from the necessity of maintaining a 
properly balanced Federal system by vetoing 
a compact which would adversely affect 


The Supreme Court, in upholding this 
power, stated the underlying reason for con- 
gressional investigations: “A legislative body 
cannot legislate wisely or effectively in the 
absence of information respecting the condi- 
tions which the legislation is intended to 
affect or change; and where the legislative 
body does not itself possess the requisite in- 
formation—which not infrequently is true— 
recourse must be had to others who do 
possess it. Experience has taught that mere 
requests for such information often are un- 
availing, and also that information which 
is volunteered is not always accurate or com- 
plete; so some means of compulsion are es- 
sential to obtain what is needed. All this 
was true before and when the Constitu- 
tion was framed and adopted” (McGrain v. 
Daugherty, supra, at 175). 
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States not parties to the compact.” See also 
Frankfurter & Landis, “The Compact Clause 
of the Constitution—A Study in Interstate 
Adjustments,” 34 Yale I.J. 685. 

Thus, the compact clause entrusts the 
Congress with a constitutional responsibility 
to safeguard both national interests and the 
interests of States which are not parties to 
the compact. If this responsibility is to be 
at all meaningful, congressional power can- 
not be limited to passing upon a compact in 
the first instance alone. This power must 
also include the right to alter, amend, and 
repeal consent subsequently. 

This is so because administration of the 
compact may not be consistent with the 
purposes for which Congress had given its 
approval. Conditions change. As the Na- 
tion develops and progresses, the needs of one 
day are no longer the needs of another. 
Plans which do not adversely affect inter- 
state commerce or the interests of other 
States at one time may, because of economic, 
political and social changes, have harmful 
results at a later time. What was once good 
for all the States may later become bad for 
most. The power to consent to an inter- 
state compact must, therefore, carry with it 
the power to withdraw that consent.“ 

The validity of this argument was recog- 
nized in principle by the Supreme Court as 
long ago as 1916 in Louisville Bridge Co. v. 
United States (242 U.S. 409). In that case 
the appellant was the owner of a bridge, the 
design and structure of which had been ap- 
proved by an act of Congress. Many years 
later, changes in design and structure were 
required by Congress. The Court rejected 
the argument that the terms of congressional 
approval were irrevocable and held that even 
in the absence of a specifically reserved right 
to alter, amend or repeal, Congress, never- 
theless, must of necessity retain that right. 

However, in the case of the Port of New 
York Authority, the power of Congress does 
not depend upon general principles alone. 
In consenting to both the 1921 and 1922 com- 
pacts, Congress specifically conditioned its 
approval upon the expressly reserved right to 
“alter, amend or repeal” its consent (42 
Stat. 174; 42 Stat. 822). 

It is, therefore, indisputable that Congress 
may enact legislation withdrawing its con- 
sent to any and all of the provisions of these 
interstate compacts. It may, as was proposed 
in 1952, enact legislation to repeal its con- 
sent to the compacts and thereby dissolve 
the port authority. (See H.J. Res. 375, 82d 
Cong.) It may enact legislation making its 
consent conditional upon the agreement of 
New York and New Jersey to delegate cer- 
tain additional functions or withdraw cer- 
tain functions from the port authority. (See 
Petty, Admæ. v. Tennessee-Missouri Bridge 


This was the reason for the position 
taken in 1958 by the managers on the part 
of the House in the conference on H.R. 7153. 
The conference report states: 

“A threat to the supremacy or efficiency 
of the Federal Government or to the inter- 
ests of other States may develop or appear 
after a compact is consented to as well as 
before Congress gives its consent. In such 
circumstances Congress needs the power to 
take corrective action. 

“It is possible that the present compact 
will not actually settle the boundary dis- 
pute between Washington and Oregon. La- 
tent defects may be discovered in the fu- 
ture which would cause the continuance of 
the dispute. The compact describes the 
boundaries by points of longitude and lati- 
tude, but it does not guarantee to the Con- 
gress that disputes will not arise in the same 
way that disputes have arisen in the past 
over boundary description. Such disputes 
conceivably could affect the rights of citi- 
zens, other States, and even the national 
interest.” Rept. No. 2234, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 85th Cong., 2d sess. (1958). 
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Commission, supra, 288-289.) Clearly, deci- 
sions of this kind have an enormous poten- 
tial impact upon the Nation’s greatest 
metropolitan area, its largest port, and 
upon large segments of industry. To suggest 
that a Congress, entrusted with such powers, 
cannot inquire into the operations of the 
Port of New York Authority is to say that 
Congress must exercise these legislative 
responsibilities blindfolded. 


II. CONGRESS ALSO HAS AMPLE POWERS TO IN- 
QUIRE INTO THE OPERATIONS OF THE PORT 
AUTHORITY UNDER THE EXPRESS POWERS OF 
ARTICLE I, SECTION 8 OF THE CONSTITUTION 
AND ESPECIALLY ITS POWER TO REGULATE IN- 
TERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Although the responsibility to grant or 
withhold consent to interstate compacts pro- 
vides ample authority for Congress to in- 
vestigate the operations of the port author- 
ity, such authority also derives from the 
impact of the port authority's operations up- 
on areas of constitutionally paramount Fed- 
eral interest. That Congress intended that 
the creation of the port authority should in 
no way diminish the powers granted to it 
under article I, section 8 of the Constitution 
is apparent from the resolutions approving 
both the creation of the authority and the 
comprehensive plan which the authority was 
to administer. 


Thus, the provisos to section 1 of the act 
of August 23, 1921, 42 Stat. 174, and section 
1 of the act of July 1, 1922, 42 Stat. 822, de- 
clare: 

“That nothing herein contained shall be 
construed as impairing or in any manner af- 
fecting any right or jurisdiction of the 
United States in and over the region which 
forms the subject of said agreement.” 

Section 1 of the act of July 1, 1922, supra, 
also provides: 

“That the powers conferred are ‘subject 
always to the approval of the officers and 
agents of the United States as required by 
acts of Congress touching the jurisdiction 
and control of the United States over the 
matters, or any part thereof, covered by this 
resolution'.“ 

The second proviso to the act of July 1. 
1922, supra, states: 

“That no bridges, tunnels or other struc- 
ture shall be built across, under or in any of 
the waters of the United States, and no 
change shall be made of the navigable capac- 
ity or condition of any such waters until the 
plans therefor have been approved by the 
Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of War.” 

The enormous effect of the port authority's 
operations in the area of Federal authority 
is apparent from a simple recital of the fa- 
cilities operated by the port authority: ¢ 

Airports and heliports: La Guardia Air- 
port, New York International Airport, New- 
ark Airport, Port Authority Heliport, Teter- 
boro Airport. 

Marine terminals: Brooklyn-port authority 
piers, Hoboken-port authority piers. Port 
authority grain terminal includes grain ele- 
vator, grain pier, Columbia Street pier, 
public open storage area. Elizabeth-port 
authority piers, Port Newark, Erie Basin-port 
authority piers. 

Terminals: New York Union Motor Truck 
Terminal, Newark Union Motor Truck Ter- 
minal. Port authority building includes 
Union Railroad freight terminal. Port au- 
thority bus terminal. 

Tunnels and bridges: George Washington 
Bridge, Holland Tunnel, Lincoln Tunnel. 

Staten Island bridges: Bayonne Bridge 
(Bayonne, N.J., to Port Richmond, Staten 
Island, N.Y.), Goethals Bridge (Elizabeth, 
N.J. to Howland Hook, Staten Island, N.Y.), 
Outerbridge Crossing (Perth Amboy, N.J., to 
Tottenville, Staten Island, N..). 


Port Authority Instructions 5-1.01, re- 
vised Feb. 17, 1959. 
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It is perfectly clear that the operations of 
the port authority have a profound effect 
upon interstate and foreign commerce not 
only within the port area but upon every 
State in the Nation. The policy the author- 
ity adopts in respect to one form of trans- 
portation over another has a heavy impact 
upon the entire interstate transportation in- 
dustry. By providing centrally located fa- 
cilities for bus transportation, the authority 
profoundly affects railroad transportation in 
and out of the largest city in the Nation. 
By operating several of the Nation’s busiest 
airports, the port authority is directly re- 
sponsible for the safety and convenience of 
millions of air travelers from all over the 
United States and abroad. The quality of 
the facilities which the authority provides 
for docking, loading and off-loading ships, 
the facilities for the storage of goods in 
transit and the rates charged for these serv- 
ices are of decisive importance in foreign 
and domestic commerce. 

The tolls set by the port authority for 
crossing from New York to New Jersey on one 
of the Nation's most heavily traveled high- 
way networks affects the interstate travel of 
millions of Americans and of every industry 
that ships by truck. In turn, the quality of 
the administration of the port authority has 
a direct bearing upon the charges set by 
the authority for the use of its facilities 
and upon the kind of facilities which it can 
provide. 

Operations of this kind are clearly sub- 
ject to the powers expressly delegated to the 
United States in article I, section 8, of the 
Constitution. Indeed, this has been ex- 
plicitly conceded by Mr. Sidney Goldstein, 
general counsel of the port authority, in a 
memorandum of law submitted to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary at the May 1952 
hearings, supra note 1. Mr. Goldstein stated: 

“The port authority, far from undermin- 
ing Federal authority and jurisdiction in 
interstate commerce, has fully complied 
with all Federal regulations therein and 
cooperates constantly with the many Federal 
agencies set up in the field.” 

Mr. Austin J. Tobin, the authority’s execu- 
tive director, likewise conceded the amen- 
ability of port authority operations to Fed- 
eral controls when he stated that the port 
authority appears “before the ICC, the 
Maritime Commission, the CAB, the Army 
Engineers and similar Federal administra- 
tive agencies.” 

The concession that the operations of the 
port authority render it responsive to so 
many Federal agencies necessarily concedes 
that the operations occur in areas of pri- 
mary Federal interest. As such they are 
subject to legislation by Congress, and un- 
der the fundamental rule of McGrain v. 
Daugherty, supra, the port authority is sub- 
ject to the investigative authority of 
Congress. 


III. CONGRESS IS NOT PRECLUDED FROM INQUIR- 
ING INTO THE OPERATIONS OF THE PORT AU- 
THORITY SIMPLY BECAUSE SUCH AN INQUIRY 
MAY INVOLVE MATTERS WHICH ARE ALSO OF 
STATE CONCERN 
As an argument to deter the committee 

from pursuing its investigation of the port 

authority, it has been asserted that the au- 
thority “is solely the agency of the two 

States,” that it “is in no sense a Federal 

agency,” and it is, thereby, implied that in 

some way the authority is immune from con- 
gressional inquiry. This position is without 
foundation in either law or reason. 

The authority itself has, on a number of 
occasions, Officially described itself as an 
agent of Congress, carrying out Federal ob- 
jectives. 

Thus, in the progress report of the author- 
ity, dated February 1, 1923, it is stated that: 

“The comprehensive plan is now legally 
authorized by the two States and the Con- 
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gress of the United States, and the police 
powers of the States and the interstate com- 
merce power of the Congress are joined in ef- 
fectuating the definite plan, with one co- 
ordinating body as the State and Federal 
instrumentality.” (Progress Report of Port 
of New York Authority, Feb. 1, 1923, p. 8.) 

In the following year, in course of hearings 
before the House Committee on Military Af- 
fairs on the acquisition by the authority of 
the Hoboken shoreline from the Secretary of 
War, the following colloquy occurred: 

“Mr. Eacan. Do you contend that the Port 
of New York Authority in any sense is a 
Federal agency or instrumentality of the 
Federal Government? 

“Mr. CoHEeN (counsel for the Port of New 
York Authority). It is for the purpose of 
effectuating the comprehensive plan, Con- 
gress having directed the port authority to 
effectuate it. We went further than that 
in the hearing before the Senate committee, 
and I shall submit all of that hearing as a 
part of this record.” 

Later, Mr. Cohen amplified this answer, 


saying: 

Now, with regard to this question here 
that Congressman Eagan has put, in our 
arguments with the railroads we have taken 
the position that when this comprehensive 
plan has approval by the two States it would 
not be effective as a regulation of interstate 
commerce until it was approved by the Con- 
gress of the United States, but that when 
it was approved by the Congress of the 
United States it was a Federal regulation of 
the commerce so far as these improvements 
were to be made in the port district, and 
that the port authority was the instrumen- 
tality, in that sense of the Federal Govern- 
ment, for the purpose of effectuating the 
comprehensive plan.” 

Thereafter, Congressman Eagan stated: 

“I should like to ask Mr. Cohen whether 
or not I correctly understood him to say, in 
answer to my question of yesterday, that 
he considered the Port of New York Author- 
ity an agency or instrumentality of the Fed- 
eral Government?” 

Mr. Cohen replied: 

“For the purpose of effectuating the com- 
prehensive plan we are a Federal agency.” 
(Hearings on S. 2287 and H.R. 7014 before 
the House Committee on Military Affairs, 
68th Cong., Ist sess., 7, 55 (1924) .) 

Before the Senate committee, similar rep- 
resentations were made. Mr. Cohen said 
that the “plan involving interstate com- 
merce, and the question of navigation and 
improvement of military roads and high- 
ways, and therefore necessitating approval by 
Congress, it was approved by Congress, so we 
are effectuating a Federal purpose, and in 
that sense we may be called a Federal instru- 
mentality.” (Hearings on S. 2287 before the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs, 68th 
Cong., Ist sess., 34 (1924).) 

Also, in 1924 in an amicus curiae brief 
filed with the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in City of Newark v. Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey (267 U.S. 373 (1925)), 
the port authorty asserted as black letter 
law the following three points: 

“I, There can be no doubt of the power 
of Congress to deal with the subject matter of 
the comprehensive plan nor of the effect 
of its action when it has so dealt.“ 

“II. There can be no doubt of the right 
of Congress to make the port authority its 
agent to carry out its legislation.” 

„III. There can be no doubt that Congress 
has made the port authority its agent for 
the effectuation of the comprehensive plan.“ 
(“Records and Briefs,” U.S, Supreme Court, 
vol. 267.) 3 

These quotations from oficial positions 
taken by the port authority over the years 
demonstrate the futility of attempting to 
label interstate regional development au- 
thorities like the Port of New York Authority 
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as either State“ or Federal,“ Most ac- 

curately, they carry out both State and 
Federal functions under intricate and over- 

8 State and Federal supervision. 

In this respect, it is instructive to com- 
pare the decisions in Helvering v. Gerhardt 
(304 U.S. 405 (1938)), which held that Port 
of New York Authority employees are not 
employees of a State or political subdivi- 
sion of a State within the exemption of the 
Revenue Acts, with that of Commissioner v. 
Shamberg’s Estate (144 F. 2d 998 (2d cir. 
1944)) holding that interest on securities 
of the port authority is exempt as interest 
on securities of a political subdivision of a 
State. These cases further highlight the 
impossibility of describing the interrelation- 
ships between the authority, the two States, 
and the Federal Government by any single 
label. 

It is urged, nevertheless, by the port au- 
thority that the courts have, in fact, held 
that the port authority is a State agency. 
However, the numerous cases which have 
denied the right of private persons to sue the 
port authority (prior to 1951 legislation 
adopted by the States to authorize such 
suits) in no way support the proposition that 
the United States is precluded from investi- 
8 the operations of the port authority. 

cases are merely authority for the 
. that the port authority was not 
subject to suits by individuals“ No rule of 
sovereign immunity, however, immunizes 
States against suit by the United States. 
(United States v. Texas, 143 U.S. 621 (1891).) 
Insofar, therefore, as investigative power 
may be thought to be dependent upon the 
power to institute suit, the United States 
retains full authority to conduct an investi- 
gation into the operations of the port au- 
thority, irrespective of its precise status as 
a “State agency.” 

Investigation of the far-flung, federally re- 
lated operations of the port authority will 
necessarily trench upon some matters of 
State concern. This is inevitable in the na- 
ture and scope of the matters entrusted to 
the port authority. Commerce within the 
port area and the two participating States 
cannot be segmented from commerce outside 
these areas. Commerce is continuous. To 
conclude that Congress is barred from gath- 
ering information upon which to base legis- 
lative decisions because of the incidence of 
some State interests among substantial Fed- 
eral interests would be to ignore the develop- 
ment of the doctrine of Federal supremacy 
and to frustrate the Federal Government in 
carrying out its legislative responsibilities.“ 


New York State Courts: Voorhis v. Cornel 
Contracting Corp. and Port of New York 
Authority (170 Misc. 908 (1938)), LeBeau 
Piping Corp. v. City of New York and Port of 
New York Authority (170 Misc. 644 (1938)), 
Hergott v. Port of New York Authority (269 
App. Div. 770 (1945) ), Roochvarg v. Port of 
New York Authority (190 Misc. 406 (1947)), 
Port of New York Authority v. Elman (196 
ram 91 (1949) ), Marmor v. Port of New York 

203 Misc. 568, 116 N. T. S. 2d 177 
11983), Harris v. Lord Electric Co. (281 App. 
Diy. 698, 117 N.Y.S. 2d 593 (1952)), Barra, 
Adm. v. Port of New York Authority (192 
N. T.S. 2d 838 (1959)); New Jersey State 
Courts: Miller v. Port of New York Authority 
(18 N.J. Misc. 601; 15 A. 2d 262 (1939)), 
Feeley v. Port of New York Authority 2 
N. J. Super. 233, 147 A. 2d 105 (19588) ): New 
York Federal Courts: Rao v. Port of New 
York Authority (222 F. 2d 362 (2d Cir. 1955), 
aff’g 122 F. Supp. 595 (E. D. N. v. 1954)), Lar- 
son v. Port of New York Authority (17 F.R.D. 
298 (SD.N.Y. 1955)); New J Federal 
Courts: Howell v. Port of New York Authority 
(34 F. Supp. 797 (D.N.J. 1940)), Wolkstein 
v. Port of New York Authority (178 F. Supp. 
209 (D.N.J. 1959) ). 

“In United States v. Di Carlo the District 
Court for the Northern District of Ohio sup- 
ported the authority of Congress to investi- 
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What is more, under such a view, the port 
authority could—as some charge it already 
does—avoid effective supervision by any 8 
ernment.’ For, if State interests suffice to 
debar the Congress, do not Federal interests 
operate to lock out the States? (United 
States v. Owlett (15 F. Supp. 736 (M.D. Pa. 
1936)).) The supremacy clause resolves this 
dilemma, subordinating State interests in 
such situations to the interests of the people 
as a whole. 

CONCLUSION 


For the reasons stated above, it is sub- 
mitted that the Congress has the authority 
to inquire into the scope of the port author- 
Ity's activities as well as the adequacy with 
which the authority has performed its re- 
sponsibilities under the compacts. 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, may I 
in conclusion urge upon all of my col- 
leagues to disabuse their minds of any of 
these so-called States rights arguments. 
If I thought that my State port authority 
was in any jeopardy by reason of what 
we are doing here today, I would be along 
side my good friend, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Ray], as I usually am. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. I 
would like to ask the gentleman whether 
his State is a party to any interstate 
compacts? 


gate matters which may be within the re- 
served powers of the States. Insofar as those 
matters affect matters within the scope of 
the powers granted to the Federal Govern- 
ment, the court declared, Congress has a 
right to inquire into them. United States 
v. Di Carlo, 102 F. Supp. 597, 601 (N.D. Ohio, 
1952). 

The Di Carlo case is consistent with the 
earlier dictum of Chief Justice White in 
Virginia v. West Virginia. That case involved 
the enforcement by the United States of the 
terms of an interstate compact between 
those two States. Having found that Con- 
gress had the power to legislate for the 
purpose of enforcing the compact, the Su- 
preme Court stated that “it must follow that 
the power is plenary and complete, limited. 
of course, as we have just said, by the general 
rule that the acts done for its exertion must 
be relevant and appropriate to the power. 
This being true, it further follows, as we 
have already seen, that, by the very fact 
that the national power is paramount in the 
area over which it extends, the lawful exer- 
tion of its authority by Congress to compel 
compliance with the obligation resulting 
from the contract between the two States 
which it approved is not circumscribed by 
the powers reserved to the States.” (Vir- 
ginia v. West Virginia, 246 U.S. 565, 602 
(1918) .) 

Ross D. Netherton, in a recent article call- 
ing upon both Congress and the States to re- 
examine their laissez-faire attitude toward 
area development authorities, stressed the 
virtual autonomy of these instrumentalities, 
“The parent States have bound themselves 
not to exercise the means of regulation in the 
public interest which are generally applicable 
to public agencies. The taxpayer-voter is 
completely out of the play. Not only are his 
civic functions paralyzed when he is cast in 
the role of the consumer of services rendered 
by the authority and financed through rev- 
enue bonds, but even when he has a chance 
to vote or sue, he lacks coherent information 
on the basis of which to make up his mind.” 
(Netherton, “Area Development Authorities— 
A New Form of Government by Proclama- 
tion,” (8 Vand. L. Rev 678, 691 (1955) ).) 
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Mr. WHITENER. We certainly are 
a party to interstate compacts. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Does 
the gentleman recognize that by seizing 
upon the right of the Congress to amend 
these compacts we are now told that the 
Congress shall have the right to pry into 
the affairs of these organizations formed 
under such compacts and investigate 
them and regulate them? 

Mr. WHITENER. I would say to my 
distinguished friend, if I felt, as he ap- 
parently feels, I would have pending to- 
day a resolution to repeal article I, sec- 
tion 10 of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina has expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Osmers]. 

Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, when the 
New Jersey delegation decided in Febru- 
ary to ask the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary for a staff study of the Port of New 
York Authority compact to determine 
the authority’s legal right to construct 
an airport in Morris County, N.J., it was 
not our thought that the committee 
would seek to make a full investigation. 

Somewhat overlooked in the debate 
today, is the fact that the port authority 
is governed by 12 commissioners, 6 from 
each State, all of whom serve without 
compensation. These commissioners are 
named by the Governors of New York 
and New Jersey and traditionally are dis- 
tinguished citizens giving their time and 
very best efforts to improve and develop 
the port of New York in every proper 
way. 

Mr. Speaker, may I also point out that 
both Governors, through their individual 
power to veto the authority’s minutes, 
has complete control over every action 
of the commissioners and further that 
the New York and New Jersey Legisla- 
tures have full investigatory powers with 
respect to all operations. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars worth 
of securities have been sold to the general 
public by the port authority through 
leading banking houses. The great con- 
fidence of the financial community and 
the general public in the authority is well 
founded and should not be disturbed by 
a congressional fishing expedition. 

There are three sound reasons for op- 
posing this citation: First, if there is con- 
tempt of Congress in this case, the con- 
tempt lies with the Governors of the two 
States and not with commissioners or 
employees of the authority. Second, the 
sole basis of the citation arises from ge- 
ography, not from jurisdiction or nature 
of operations, for the reason that the 
port of New York lies within the bound- 
aries of two States. We are not actually 
discussing Federal activities in this in- 
stance any more than we would be if we 
were investigating port activities at Bos- 
ton, Norfolk, Jacksonville, New Orleans, 
Charleston, Galveston, Houston, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, or 
Seattle. The activities conducted by the 
Port of New York Authority are State 
activities pure and simple just as activi- 
ties are at these other ports. The Con- 
gress of the United States should not at- 
tempt to dominate and regulate this type 
of State government activity. 
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And third, Mr. Speaker, the constitu- 
tional grounds upon which this citation 
is based are weak indeed. Under the 
separation of powers in our Constitution 
these State activities are not, in my opin- 
fon, under the control of Congress. 

It would be far better to have the At- 
torneys General of the States of New 
Jersey and New York with the Attorney 
General of the United States seek a de- 
claratory judgment in the courts which 
would finally settle this jurisdictional 
controversy. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. Osmers] 
has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
FEIGHAN]. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. If I may address my- 
self to the gentleman from New York. 

In the minority views of the distin- 
guished gentleman, he cites the case of 
Commissioner against Shamberg, de- 
cided by the second circuit, as decisive 
authority for the proposition that the 
port authority is a State agency. I take 
it that the gentleman is also aware of 
the case of Helvering against Gerhardt, 
decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, holding that employees of 
the port authority are not employees of 
a State for purposes of tax exemption 
under the Revenue Act. Is it not clear, 
therefore, that what we have, rather 
than any authoritative judicial decision 
as to the nature of the port authority 
for purposes of congressional inquiry, 
are two cases, one of which says that for 
certain tax purposes the authority is a 
State agency and for certain other tax 
purposes, the authority is not a State 
agency. Is it not perfectly clear, there- 
fore, that tax decisions of this kind can- 
not form a basis for determining the 
scope of congressional power to inquire 
into the activities of the port authority? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH.. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I, too, regret being in disagree- 
ment with my former chairman when 
I served on the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

But I would point out that much of 
what he said about the need for this 
Federal investigation would apply to 
other ports. We have a port authority 
in Boston. It also has been interested 
in facilitating interstate and foreign 
commerce. It so happens, however, that 
the port of Boston is all in one State. 
So he says the Federal right to investi- 
gate the port authority does not exist 
in that case. 

Just because a harbor happens to join 
two States, does that mean that the 
Federal Government has this right of 
regulation, which it does not have when 
the port is entirely within the border of 
one State? 

This right is based on the reserved 
right of Congress to amend compacts. 
That right was never intended to justify 
such Federal intrusion. To uphold this 
procedure will jeopardize the whole in- 
terstate cooperation movement. 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. MEADER] the remainder of the 
time on this side. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Michigan is recognized for 8 minutes. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include pertinent material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, this is 
one of the most important questions the 
House will have to decide at this session. 
It involves the investigative authority 
of the House of Representatives and 
whether or not witnesses may defiantly 
and contumaciously disregard valid or- 
ders of a committee of the House. 

In a way what the port authority 
Officials are trying to do here is like the 
old Army shell game: When the States 
of New York and New Jersey indepen- 
dently on numerous occasions sought 
to establish commissions of inquiry or 
committee investigations of the financial 
affairs of the Port of New York Author- 
ity they were confronted with the argu- 
ment that the port authority is not a 
New Jersey agency, or is not a New York 
agency, and thus is not amenable to the 
legislature of either one of those States 
individually. 

On some occasions there have been 
efforts to establish joint commissions by 
the two States to investigate the port 
authority. I include a summary of the 
instances where the States of New Jersey 
and New York have sought without suc- 
cess to inquire into the financial affairs 
of the Port of New York Authority. 

This summary was prepared by Legis- 
lative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress: 

Jux 28, 1960. 

To: House Judiciary Committee, Antitrust 
Subcommittee, Hon, EMANUEL CELLER, 
chairman. 

(Attention: Mr. Appel.) 

From: American Law Division. 

Subject: Bills introduced in the Legislatures 
of New York and New Jersey authoriz- 
ing an investigation of the Port of New 
York Authority. 

Reference is made to your telephone re- 
quest of July 18, 1960, requesting informa- 
tion concerning bills introduced in the New 
York and New Jersey Legislatures authoriz- 
ing an investigation of the Port of New York 
Authority. 

The following is a list of bills and acts 
by the Legislatures of New York and New 
Jersey relating to the subject of investigation 
of the Port of New York Authority. 

We are enclosing, herewith, pursuant to 
your request, verifaxed copies of the fol- 
lowing: 

New Jersey Senate Joint Resolution No. 18 
(1933). 

New Jersey Assembly Committee Substi- 
tute Resolution for Assembly Joint Resolu- 
tion No. 12 (1935). 

Laws of New Jersey 1950, chapter 90, pages 
163, 164. 

NEW JERSEY 

New Jersey Senate Joint Resolution No. 18 
(1933): A joint resolution creating a com- 
mission consisting of three members of the 
senate to be appointed by the president of 
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the senate, and three members of the house 
of assembly to be appointed by the speaker 
thereof, who shall constitute a joint com- 
mission to inquire into matters relating to 
the Port of New York Authority. (Intro- 
duced March 9, 1933, by Mr. Powell and re- 
ferred to committee of the judiciary, New 
Jersey Senate Journal, 1930, p. 356.) 

New Jersey Assembly Joint Resolution No. 
12 (1935): A joint resolution creating a com- 
mission consisting of three members of the 
house of assembly to be appointed by the 
speaker thereof, three members of the sen- 
ate to be appointed by the president of the 
senate, and three citizens of the State of 
New Jersey, to be appointed by the Governor 
of the State of New Jersey, who shall con- 
stitute a joint commission to inquire into 
matters relating to the Port of New York 
Authority. (Introduced January 28, 1935, 
by Mr. Giuliano, and referred to the com- 
mittee on miscellaneous business, minutes 
of the New Jersey House of Assembly, 1935, 
p. 223.) 

Mr. Giuliano, chairman of the committee 
on miscellaneous business, reported assem- 
bly committee substitute resolution for As- 
sembly Joint Resolution No. 12 (1935). 

Mr. Giuliano moved that the clerk be 
directed to read in full the assembly com- 
mittee substitute resolution for Assembly 
Joint Resolution No, 12. The title of the 
committee substitute resolution is as fol- 
lows: 

“A resolution creating a commission con- 
sisting of five members of the house of as- 
sembly to be appointed by the speaker there- 
of who shall constitute a commission to in- 
quire into matters relating to the Port of 
New York Authority.” 

The New Jersey House of Assembly adopted 
the assembly committee substitute resolu- 
tion for Assembly Joint Resolution 12 on 
February 5, 1935. (Minutes of the New Jer- 
sey House of Assembly, 1935, p. 293-295.) 

On February 11, 1935, the speaker ap- 
pointed five members of the house of as- 
sembly to this commission. (Minutes of the 
New Jersey House of Assembly, 1935, p. 325.) 

New Jersey Assembly bill No. 391 (1950): 
An act authorizing the director of the Divi- 
sion of the Budget and Accounting of the 
Department of the Treasury of the State of 
New Jersey and the comptroller of the State 
of New York and their legally authorized 
representatives to examine the accounts of 
the Port of New York Authority and to make 
reports thereon, 

This bill was enacted into law as chapter 
90 of the session laws of New Jersey, 1950, 
pp. 163, 164. (N.J.S.A. 32: 2-33.) 

New Jersey Assembly Joint Resolution No. 
4 (1952): A joint resolution creating a com- 
mission to be known as the New Jersey In- 
terstate Facilities Commission to study the 
subject of interstate tunnels, bridges and 
facilities, and the interstate and port au- 
thorities and commissions in which New 
Jersey is interested, particularly in relation 
to the financing and refinancing of the said 
facilities and their construction, mainte- 
nance and operation, and also in relation to 
the benefits obtained, the economies effected 
and the actual and potential returns from 
the said facilities, and also in relation to- 
these interstate facilities as a source of 
revenue to the State and its political sub- 
divisions; to provide for reports and rec- 
ommendations by the said commission to 
the Governor and the legislature, and mak- 
ing an appropriation for the expenses of the 
commission. 

New Jersey Assembly Joint Resolution No. 
4 (1952) was introduced on January 21, 1952, 
by Mr. Musto and referred to the committee 
on interstate cooperation. (New Jersey 
Minutes of Assembly, 1952, p. 77.) 

On March 24, 1952, Mr. Musto, pursuant 
to rule 68, gave 24 hours notice that he 
would move to relieve the committee on 
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interstate cooperation of further considera- 
tion of Assembly Joint Resolution No. 4 
(New Jersey Minutes of Assembly, 1952, p. 
501.) 

New Jersey Assembly Joint Resolution No. 
3 (1953): Joint resolution creating a com- 
mission to be known as the New Jersey Inter- 
state Facilities Commission to study the 
subject of interstate tunnels, bridges and 
facilities and the interstate and port author- 
ities and commissions in which New Jersey 
is interested, particularly in relation to the 
financing and refinancing of the said facil- 
ities and their construction, maintenance, 
and operation, and also in relation to the 
benefits obtained, the economies effected and 
the actual and potential returns from the 
said facilities, and also in relation to these 
interstate facilities as a source of revenue to 
the State and its political subdivisions; to 
provide for reports and recommendations by 
the said commission to the Governor and 
the and making an appropriation 
for the expenses of the commission. 

Assembly Joint Resolution No. 3 (1953) 
was introduced on February 2, 1953, by Mr. 
Musto and was referred to the committee on 
the judiciary. (New Jersey Minutes of As- 
sembly, 1953, p. 130.) 

On March 25, 1953, Mr. Musto, pursuant to 
rule 68, gave 24 hours notice that he would 
move to relieve the committee of judiciary 
of further consideration of Assembly Joint 
Resolution No. 3. (New Jersey Minutes of 
Assembly, 1953, p. 547.) 


NEW YORK 


An act creating a temporary commission to 
investigate the relationship between the 
port authority and the respective munici- 
palities wherein is situated property of the 
port authority and particularly the subject 
of taxing such property; to confer thereon 
with a similar commission when and if ap- 
pointed by the State of New Jersey and to 
report its findings to the legislature; and 
making an appropriation therefor, (New 
York Session Laws, 1925, ch. 1, p. 1.) 

An act authorizing the comptroller of the 
State of New York and the comptroller of the 
State of New Jersey and their legally au- 
thorized representatives to examine the ac- 
counts of the Port of New York Authority 
and to make reports thereon. (New York 
Session Laws, 1929, ch. 648.) 

On January 26, 1956, Mr. Composto intro- 
duced in the New York Assembly a bill en- 
titled An act in relation to the examination 
of the books and accounts of the Port of 
New York Authority by the State comptrol- 
ler” (Int. No. 1624), which was read the 
first time and referred to the committee on 
ways and means. (New York Assembly Jour- 
nal, 1956, p. 292, 293.) 

On January 26, 1956, Mr. Hults introduced 
in the New York Senate a bill (Int. No. 1214) 
entitled “An act in relation to the examina- 
tion of the books and accounts of the Port of 
New York Authority by the State comptrol- 
ler,” which was read the first time and by 
unanimous consent was also read the second 
time and referred to the committee on fi- 
mance. (New York Senate Journal, 1956, 
p. 251.) 

On February 7, 1957, Mr. Composto in- 
troduced in the New York Assembly a bill 
(Int. No. 2043) entitled “An act in relation 
to the examination of the books and ac- 
counts of the Port of New York Authority 
by the State comptroller,” which was read 
the first time and referred to the committee 
on ways and means. (New York Assembly 
Journal, 1957, p. 400.) 

On March 18, 1957, the New York Senate 
sent to the Assembly for concurrence the 
following bill entitled “An act in relation 
to the examination of the books and ac- 
counts of the Port of New York Authority 
by the State comptroller,” (No. 1797, Rec. 
No. 587), which was read the first time and 
referred to the committee on rules. (New 
York Assembly Journal, 1957, p. 2473.) 
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On February 7, 1957, Mr. Hults introduced 
in the New York Senate a bill (Int. No. 
1714) entitled “An act in relation to the ex- 
amination of the books and accounts of the 
Port of New York Authority by the State 
Comptroller,” which was read the first time 
and by unanimous consent was also read 
the second time and referred to the com- 
mittee on finance. (New York Senate Jour- 
nal, 1957, p. 376.) 

This bill (pr. No. 1797, Int. No. 1714) was 
passed by the New York Senate on March 
18, 1957. Secretary was ordered to deliver 
this bill to the Assembly and request their 
concurrence therein. (New York Senate 
Journal, 1957, p. 1922.) 


Every effort on the part of the Legis- 
latures of New Jersey and New York to 
investigate the Authority has been lob- 
bied to death by this powerful organi- 
zation, the New York Port Authority 
which seems to have unlimited funds 
and resources for lobbying against any- 
thing they do not want. 

And now we see the effort being made 
here in the House of Representatives. 
Every Member has received a telegram 
which I understand would cost about $10 
per telegram—some 437 Members. Who 
paid for this telegram? 

What right has the Port of New York 
Authority as a public body exercising a 
power granted to it by two sovereign 
States and the Federal Government, to 
use their funds which, in a sense are 
public funds to seek to obstruct the work 
of the Judiciary Committee? They 
have enlisted Governors, State attorneys 
general, municipalities, and municipal 
associations to work on Members of the 
House and now have induced four Gov- 
ernors and former Governors of New 
York to send a long expensive telegram 
to every Member of this body designed 
to induce Members to repudiate and un- 
dermine the work of a House committee. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. The gentleman has 
spoken of the old Army shell game. Part 
of this shell game I submit is the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Tobin against divulg- 
ing the contested material that we seek 
and then hiding behind the cloak of an 
alleged mandate by the Governors to do 
the very thing he recommended to the 
Governors in the first instance. 

Mr. MEADER. I have here a letter 
received from the Governor of the State 
of Michigan who now recognizes that 
there are such things as States rights. 
I insert that letter and my reply at this 
point in my remarks. 

STATE oF MICHIGAN, 
Lansing, August 12, 1960. 
Hon. GEORGE MEADER, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MEADER: It has come 
to my attention that the Port Authority of 
New York is the subject matter of an at- 
tempted investigation by a congressional 
committee. As you are aware, the authority 
was instituted between the States of New 
York and New Jersey pursuant to an inter- 
state compact in 1921, and has operated as 
a State agency without Federal intervention 
since that date. The functions of the 
agency are controlled by the two States, in- 
cluding strict accounting and auditing of 
all disbursements and financial transactions. 
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The performance of the authority in the 
field of public works has been highly com- 
mended. 

The invasion of this agency’s operations 
by a congressional investigating committee 
impresses me as being wholly without merit 
from the standpoint of policy and the law. 
While being completely aware of the Fed- 
eral Government's right to regulate and con- 
trol interstate commerce in most of its 
facets, I am convinced that the authority's 
operations are not and should not be within 
the purview of this precept. To hold other- 
wise is to invite Federal surveillance of 
gubernatorial appointments and State agen- 
cies upon the slightest pretext. 

In view of the foregoing I call upon you 
to exert all possible effort to defeat the 
congressional action now sought to be 
taken against the Port Authority of New 
York. 

Sincerely, 
G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, 
Governor. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 23, 1960. 
Hon. G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, 
Governor of the State of Michigan, 
Lansing, Mich. 

Deak GOVERNOR WILLIAMS: This will ac- 
knowledge your letter of August 12, 1960, 
urging me to protect the New York Port 
Authority from investigation by the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the House. 

It is apparent that the port authority in 
its lobbying and propaganda activities has 
been able to mislead you into the belief that 
this question is one of States rights. Par- 
enthetically, I welcome your concern, of 
which I was not previously aware, about pro- 
tecting the independence, vitality, and sov- 
ereignty of the States. 

You probably were not aware that I am 
not only a member of the House Judiciary 
Committee but also a member of the sub- 
committee which is undertaking the inquiry 
into affairs of the Port of New York Author- 
ity, and that I am very familiar with the 
problem in all of its facets and have con- 
cluded that the inquiry is clearly within the 
jurisdiction of the committee and that the 
Officials of the Port of New York Authority 
have arrogantly and contumaciously defied 
the committee in its efforts to get the facts. 

The lengths to which the Port of New York 
Authority has gone to enlist you and others 
on their side and against the House com- 
mittee is convincing evidence that it is high 
time some legislative body took a look at the 
affairs of this regional, interstate, public 
agency whose very existence stems from a 
consent Congress gave the bistate compact 
in 1921. For 40 years this agency has es- 
caped inquiry from the States of New Jersey 
and New York and the Congress. It is in- 
conceivable to me that Congress by con- 
senting to an interstate compact has created 
a public body exercising governmental pow- 
ers which cannot be called to account by 
anyone. 

I believe if you were familiar with all the 
facts and the considerations as I am, you 
would take the same position I do. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE MEADER. 


I also have a letter from the Director 
of the Michigan Municipal League on 
behalf of the Port of New York Author- 
ity. I enclose this letter and my reply 
at this point in my remarks: 

MICHIGAN MUNICIPAL LEAGUE, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., August 5, 1960. 
Hon. GEORGE MEADER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear GEORGE: Our attention has been di- 
rected to the recommendation of Subcom- 
mittee No. 5 of the House Judiciary Com- 
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mittee to be considered August 15, relative to 
the contempt citations directed at officials 
of the Port of New York Authority. 

The Port of New York Authority and the 
Governors of New York and New Jersey we 
are certain are able to take care of them- 
selves—and we have no intention of attempt- 
ing to speak for them—however, the powers, 
claimed and asserted by the House Judiciary 
Committee in this instance goes far beyond 
the instant quarrel of Representative CELLER. 

We join the Conference of State Gover- 
nors and the National Association of Attor- 
neys General in opposition to the above 
mentioned action on the part of the House 
Judiciary Committee. 

It violates the traditional concept of Fed- 
eral-State-local relationships—and poses, we 
believe, a serious threat to the dignity and 
independence of local government. 

We urge you, only because of our interest 
in preserving the appropriate relationship 
between Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments, to not concur in the House Judiciary 
Committee actions as currently contemplated 
with respect to the officers of the Port of New 
York Authority. 

Respectfully yours, 
Jonn H. Huss, Director. 
AucustT 12, 1960. 
Mr. JoHN H. Huss, 
Director, Michigan Municipal League, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Dear Jonn: This will acknowledge your 
letter of August 5, regarding the House Ju- 
diciary Committee’s investigation of the 
Port of New York Authority. 

It is apparent that the Port of New York 
Authority officials are conducting quite a 
campaign against our committee and I am 
curious to know who contacted you and 
what representations were made to you to 
induce you to write me as you did. I hope 
you will be willing to send me a copy of 
the letter or wire which led to your writing 
the letter. I am also curious as to whether 
this matter has been brought to the atten- 
tion of your governing board. 

There isn't the slightest doubt of the 
power of the Congress to inquire into the 
financial and other activities of the Port of 
New York Authority which is not correctly 
described as a State agency since its very 
existence was derived from a compact be- 
tween two States which could have validity 
only after the approval of the Congress. This, 
of course, is provided in the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. I believe the officials of the Port of 
New York Authority have wrongfully at- 
tempted to portray this inquiry as a viola- 
tion of States rights and have imposed upon 
you and the other organizations you have 
mentioned in seeking to block the commit- 
tee’s inquiry. 

I will be glad to discuss this further with 
you in person and I will be in Ann Arbor 
until the week of August 22. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE MEADER. 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I wish to sup- 
port and substantiate the statements 
made by the gentleman from Michigan. 
I do not think all the Members heard the 
statement made by former Senator 
SANTANGELO, of New York, that every 
time the New York State Legislature or 
State Senate asked to look at the books 
of the New York Port Authority they 
were told that it was up to Congress. 
Now Congress is being told by their 
spokesmen here that it is not up to Con- 
gress, it is up to the State legislatures, 

Furthermore, I believe that I may 
possibly be the only Republican from the 
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State of New York voting to support the 
House Judiciary Committee. Tremen- 
dous pressure was put on us by this au- 
thority. Frankly, it is shocking. Mr. 
Speaker, if we renege on a careful deci- 
sion of a major committee of the Con- 
gress of the United States, this will be a 
very shameful day. 

These members of the port authority 
are fine people with special powers unto 
themselves. It is right and fitting that 
some higher body have a right to ex- 
amine their activities. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri, Mr. Speak- 
er, the gentleman asked a question as 
to the right of an agency or citizen to 
petition the Congress. He has called it 
lobbying. But it is a right spelled out 
in the Constitution. 

Under permission to revise and extend 
my remarks I am going to discuss that 
matter at some length. I may say an- 
other thing. This division of time has 
not been too fair. If the committee felt 
its case was so good, why did it not give 
equal time to those who wanted to pre- 
sent the opposite viewpoint the oppor- 
tunity to do so? The Members of the 
House have had no opportunity to hear 
fully the other side of this very serious 
question. This is no way to proceed, I 
may say. 

Mr. MEADER. I do not care to de- 
bate that matter, because the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. McCuLtocxs] can take 
care of himself. I point out, however, 
that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Linpsay], the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Ray], the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Osmers], and others 
have spoken in opposition, and some of 
this discussion came out of the time 
originally allotted to me. I think op- 
ponents have had their opportunity to 
make their case. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis] makes the point that the Con- 
stitution guarantees citizens the right to 
petition their Government. I have no 
quarrel with him on that point and 
would defend just as vigorously as he 
does the right of citizens to petition 
their just Government. It is quite an- 
other thing, however, in my judgment, 
for a public agency, exercising public 
authority and expending public funds, 
to use those funds as blatantly and ar- 
rogantly as has the Port of New York 
Authority in seeking to influence legis- 
lation and conducting a countrywide 
propaganda campaign to block a legiti- 
mate inquiry of a committee of the 
House of Representatives. 

This is not a new program as far as the 
Port of New York Authority is concerned. 
It would be interesting to know how 
much they spent in public funds, includ- 
ing the man-hours of their officials and 
their staff, in an effort, which thank God 
was unsuccessful, to block the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway. They sent 
Officials to testify repeatedly before con- 
gressional committees considering the 
seaway legislation and engaged in other 
lobbying activities seeking to defeat this 
meritorious legislation. 


Mr. Speak- 
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I am quite sure that the Port of New 
York Authority as a public agency is in 
no different category than the executive 
agencies of our Government with respect 
to lobbying and seeking to influence leg- 
islation and to propagandize the public. 
The gentleman from Missouri will recall 
that the Congress has repeatedly, in ap- 
propriation bills, prohibited agencies 
from using public funds for publicity and 
propaganda activities not authorized by 
the Congress. 

Public agencies, including the Port of 
New York Authority, in my judgment, 
are merely servants of the public to 
carry out the policy decided upon by 
legislative bodies. It is unseemly and 
improper in my judgment for them to 
use authority and funds which really be- 
long to the public to influence legislative 
policymaking decisions. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not a State agency, 
it is not a Federal agency; it is an agency 
created by the power of two sovereign 
States plus the power of the Federal 
Government. Article I, section 10, clause 
3 of the Constitution of the United States 
Says expressly: 

No State shall, without the consent of 
Congress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep 
troops, or ships of war in time of peace, enter 
into an agreement or compact with another 
State, or with a foreign power. 


This agency, the Port of New York 
Authority, could not exist except with 
the approval given by the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate in 1921. We 
can repeal that action, we can abolish 
the authority, we can withdraw our con- 
sent. We have a right to see what it has 
done with the powers we have granted 
this regional, interstate agency. It is 
within the purview of the Judiciary 
Committee’s jurisdiction to investigate 
this matter. 

Let me say to you that the officials of 
the Port of New York Authority ac- 
knowledged that in the hearings. The 
witnesses themselves conceded that the 
House Judiciary has the power to con- 
duct this inquiry. I call your attention 
to pages 47 and 48 of the hearings before 
you. I asked all three of the witnesses 
whose contempt citations are before the 
House today whether or not the docu- 
ments which they did produce they pro- 
duced pursuant to the subpena. Every 
one of them answered unqualifiedly 
“yes.” 

In other words, they brought the 
documents which they were perfecily 
willing to make public, and said they did 
it in obedience to the subpena issued by 
the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House; but, then, there were some other 
documents they did not want anybody 
to see, and they claimed those docu- 
ments were beyond our jurisdiction. 
How can they say that when they have 
already obeyed the subpena with refer- 
ence to certain documents? They rec- 
ognized the power of the committee and 
treated the committee’s subpena as 
being proper and calling for informa- 
tion within our jurisdiction. Now how 
can they raise any question of jurisdic- 
tion? 
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The testimony I referred to reads as 
follows: 

Mr. Meraner., Mr. Chairman, I should like 
to address a question to the three officials 
of the port authority who have testified, to 
be sure that I understand their testimony 
correctly. 

Mr. Tobin, of the documents described in 
the subpena, you have produced some and 
not produced the others. Is that correct? 

Mr. Tosrn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. Those that you have pro- 
duced, you have produced pursuant to the 
subpena? 

Mr. Tom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. I would like to ask the same 
question of Mr. Colt, if I may. 

Did you understand the question, Mr. 
Colt? 

Mr. Corr, Yes, I do; yes, sir. 

Mr. Meraner. Those documents which you 
have produced here today, you have pro- 
duced pursuant to the subpena, is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. Cour. Yes. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Carty? 

Mr. Carty. I heard the question, Mr. Con- 
gressman, yes. 

Mr. Mrabrn. Those documents you have 
produced today, you have produced pur- 
suant to the subpena, is that correct? 

Mr. Carty. Yes. 


Mr. Speaker, the House Judiciary 
Committee in attempting to carry out 
the mandate of the House to investigate 
the operation of interstate compacts has 
been impeded by the arrogant, defiant 
and contumacious refusal of officials of 
the Port of New York Authority to pro- 
duce papers and records relating to the 
exercise of public authority vested in this 
interstate regional public body, which 
records and papers were in the custody 
and control of those officials. 

This defiance is an affront to the dig- 
nity, the prestige, the powers, and pre- 
rogatives of the House of Representa- 
tives and must not go unpunished. I 
urge the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. COLMER]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
think there is anything that has come 
before this short bobtail session of the 
Congress that will give me as much 
pleasure and gratification as the matter 
now before us. I was one of those, I am 
sure everybody else did, too, who re- 
ceived this telegram that has been 
alluded to by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. MEADER] from 
the Governor of New York, Mr. Rocke- 
feller, and his immediate predecessors, 
Mr. Harriman, Mr. Dewey, and Mr. Leh- 
man, all urging me on behalf of States 
rights to oppose this citation. 

Mr. Speaker, if my memory and my 
knowledge of the political philosophy 
practiced by these gentlemen while serv- 
ing as Governor and in other public office 
is correct, they have uniformly followed 
a pattern of centralization of govern- 
ment here in Washington as opposed to 
the constitutional theory of States 
rights. I want to assure them that they 
have my deepest and most sincere sym- 
pathy in this instance where they find 
the shoe on the other foot. Can it be 
that they have overnight seen the light 
and been converted to the doctrine of 
States rights? Or, is this just another 
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case of local politics? But regardless of 
what motivated these distinguished lib- 
erals to take this stand, as an ardent and 
true advocate of States rights, I repeat, 
these gentlemen have my sympathy and 
my cooperation. 

And I might add that this goes for the 
other distinguished gentlemen who are 
here today arguing against this citation 
on the grounds of States rights, but 
whose records here in this House they 
proudly boast of as being liberal. 

In this contest I find myself in the 
position of the man watching a fight 
between his wife and a bear. I do not 
much care which way it goes; I am just 
glad to see the fight. I am happy that 
so many are in favor of States rights in 
the great States of New York and New 
Jersey today. 

Mr. Speaker, I wonder where these 
distinguished gentlemen were when H.R. 
3, the States rights bill, was up before 
this Congress, that would reenact the 
10th amendment and say that those 
powers not specifically granted to the 
Federal Government should remain in 
the States or the people. I think I know 
where they were. I think I know where 
some of the gentlemen who were speak- 
ing against this resolution in behalf of 
States rights today were. I think I 
know where they were when the right of 
trial by jury was up here on the civil 
wrongs legislation. I am really happy 
to see that my friend, the chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, is run- 
ning true to form. I am sorry that he 
finds himself in disagreement with the 
gentlemen who are presently and have 
been Governors of his State. Mannie, I 
hope you will not get into too much trou- 
ble about it. But, at least you are con- 
sistent. 

Now, my very good friend, the able 
Congressman from Louisiana [Mr. WIL- 
11s}, just spoke here in behalf of this 
bill. The gentleman from Louisiana is 
usually very consistent and a very able 
lawyer. But, he has a situation down 
in his State where the powerful arm of 
the Federal Government reached out 
down there and served notice on his Gov- 
ernor and upon his attorney general and 
upon his school officials that they have 
to integrate the schools down there in 
the city of New Orleans. I wonder how 
the gentlemen from New York, the great 
executives, present and prior, feel about 
that situation. Oh, it is so refreshing 
to see this fight here today. It is so 
gratifying to see that the chickens are 
coming home to roost. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the balance of the time to the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Ropino]. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a deep sense of regret that I, as a Rep- 
resentative in Congress from the State of 
New Jersey, rise in support of the com- 
mittee’s resolutions recommending that 
certain officials of the Port of New York 
Authority be cited for contempt of Con- 
gress because of their failure to co- 
operate with the committee’s inquiry into 
the activities and operations of that pub- 
lic body. 

I wish to emphasize that the report of 
the committee, in which is contained its 
recommendation that contempt citations 
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be issued, is in no sense a persecution, 
nor is it aimed at any particular individ- 
ual or individuals. Those upon whom 
the subpenas were served were subpenaed 
because of the office they hold and not 
because of any personal animosity on the 
part of the committee. No one ques- 
tions their integrity, their honesty, or 
the sincerity of the position on which 
they based their refusal to submit the 
documents of the port authority to com- 
mittee scrutiny. Unfortunately, the only 
way in which the legal validity of their 
position can be tested is by the con- 
tempt citation which is before us today. 
Had there been any other approach we 
would have seized upon it eagerly. As the 
committee report points out, exhaustive 
legal research was undertaken with re- 
gard to this question; I personally ex- 
plored whether other avenues existed; 
and the port authority itself, which has 
urged that this be submitted to the 
courts, has failed to come up with an 
alternative. The contempt citation sets 
in motion the only available method for 
judicial resolution of the issue which 
the port authority has seen fit to raise. 

I wish to emphasize, also, that al- 
though this is a contempt action, no 
criminal penalties against these individ- 
uals are invisioned. If the judicial issue 
is resolved in favor of the Congress, the 
port authority will presumably move to 
comply with the decision, by supplying 
the subpenaed documents, and this will 
be the end of the matter. 

The issue here is not one of States 
rights, rather it is whether the Congress, 
having brought about the existence of 
the New York Port Authority compact 
through resolutions of approval in 1921 
and 1922—which specifically reserve to 
Congress the right “to alter, amend, or 
repeal” such approval—may constitu- 
tionally inquire into the activities and 
operations of the authority. The Port 
of New York Authority is an interstate, 
regional development authority estab- 
lished under bi-State compacts between 
the States of New York and New Jersey, 
approved by Congress in 1921 and 1922 
for the purpose of planning and develop- 
ing the transportation facilities and the 
commerce of the port district. 

It is important to remember that the 
U.S. Constitution expressly provides 
that— 

No State without the consent of Con- 
gress * * * may enter into any agreement or 


compact with another State * * * (art. 1, 
sec. 10). 


Pursuant to this constitutional pro- 
vision the States of New York and New 
Jersey came to Congress in 1921 and in 
1922 with a compact embodying a com- 
prehensive plan for the development of 
the port area lying within the States 
of New York and New Jersey. Congress 
approved this plan, but in doing so it 
reserved the right “to alter, amend, or 
repeal” its act of approval. I repeat: 
Congress reserved the right “to alter, 
amend, or repeal” its approval. 

It also reserved the Federal power of 
the United States in and over the port 
district region and further provided that 
no bridges, tunnels, or other structures 
could be built in the port area or changes 
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made in the navigable capacity or condi- 
tions of the New York waters without the 
approval of the Army. 

Thus Congress has responsibilities both 
under the Constitution of the United 
States and under the compacts by which 
it breathed life into the port authority. 

The purpose of the present inquiry is, 
as I have stated many times, merely this: 
Whether the port authority has fulfilled 
its compact obligations to the New Jer- 
sey-New York port area, and whether it 
has exceeded the authority which Con- 
gress originally gave to it. 

The inquiry was initiated last spring 
shortly after it was learned that the port 
authority planned to construct a jet port 
in Morris County, N.J. A great hue and 
cry went up among the citizens of New 
Jersey when these plans were released. 

Serious questions were raised as to 
whether the port authority had the au- 
thority to make such a decision without 
consulting the citizens who were to be 
directly affected, and as to whether this 
was not an arbitrary decision in excess of 
the power which had originally been 
delegated to the authority. In response 
to this deep-seated criticism, the 14- 
member New Jersey congressional dele- 
gation conferred, and deputized me and 
Congressman CAHILL to approach the 
Judiciary Committee and request an in- 
quiry into the port authority’s activities. 

Against this background, the commit- 
tee initiated a staff study and requested 
that the port authority make certain of 
its files available for the staff’s exami- 
nation. Notwithstanding this request, 
the authority failed for the most part 
to make the documents available. 
Rather, it limited itself to supplying 
documents virtually all of which were 
already matters of public record. 

As the staff study continued, other 
complaints have come to the attention 
of the Judiciary Committee. For ex- 
ample, there has been complaint that the 
port authority is combining revenues for 
financing purposes from all its facilities 
rather than reducing tolls on bridges 
and tunnels as they are authorized and 
that such action places an undue burden 
not only on the New Jersey commuter 
but on the channels of interstate com- 
merce, and is contra to our national 
transportation policy. The question is 
raised whether motorists should con- 
tinue to pay tolls on tunnels and bridges 
which have been fully amortized—in 
fact, have paid for themselves three and 
four times over. Should they be required, 
in effect, to pay a special motorists’ tax 
to finance a wholly unrelated project? 
It has also been alleged that the port 
authority is neglecting commuter rail- 
road transportation which is one of its 
basic responsibilities under the compacts. 
The question is asked why the authority 
has adopted a hands-off attitude on rail- 
road commuter service in the port dis- 
trict, and whether an agency which is en- 
trusted with serving the public welfare 
can reasonably justify this position on 
the basis of its obligation to bondholders 
to go into only self-sustaining projects. 

Should a public agency be permitted 
to pick merely the easier tasks from 
among its various functions and respon- 
sibilities when there is a public need for 
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accomplishment of the more difficult and 
equally urgent, and if the public will 
suffer if these other needs are left 
unmet? 

It has also been charged that the 
overall operations of the port authority 
have at no time been subject to a com- 
prehensive, independent audit by the 
governments of the States of New York 
and New Jersey, even though both States 
have laws on their books authorizing 
such audits. 

Because the port authority persisted in 
its refusal to supply the committee with 
the documents it needed to pursue its in- 
quiry, the committee and the full House 
of Representatives voted to issue sub- 
penas for the needed documents. The 
subpenas were issued and the port au- 
thority in response insisted on standing 
on its previous record of noncompliance 
by again making available under the sub- 
pena only documents of public record 
and withholding the remaining records 
so requested, on the grounds that they 
related to the internal operations of the 
port authority and that they were there- 
fore beyond the scope of the congres- 
sional reach; and further that the Gov- 
ernors had instructed them not to com- 
ply on the grounds of separation of pow- 
ers between the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments. 

It is the committee’s belief that the 
contention that many of the documents 
which the port authority is withholding 
on the ground that they are “internal 
working papers” is without substance 
since among the documents withheld are 
contracts and other important records 
and correspondence with outside persons 
dealing with their multi-million dollar 
arrangements which in no way may be 
labeled internal working papers.” 

I firmly believe that Congress’ right 
to inquire into the port authority’s activ- 
ities cannot be seriously disputed. 

Congress, under the compact clause of 
the Constitution, gave the breath of 
life to the New York Port Authority. In 
doing so it reserved the right to make 
changes. To say that Congress, having 
a full share in the creation of a creature, 
may not now examine into its activities 
to determine whether changes are neces- 
sary, is to say that Congress must legis- 
late blindfolded. 

I might mention, in this connection, 
that the New York-New Jersey trans- 
portation compact, recently approved by 
the Congress, specifically provided that 
major changes in the transportation 
agency’s activities would have to be ap- 
proved by the Congress, and that this 
provision was agreed to by the two States 
involved. 

In any event, these are the questions 
which will be judicially resolved by the 
machinery which will be set in motion 
today. 

Since the port authority has persisted 
in its refusal to produce the requested 
documents, the subcommittee really had 
no choice but to recommend a contempt 
citation. However, I want to empha- 
size—and this is most significant—that 
the only way to have the issues which 
the port authority has raised settled is 
to submit them to the courts via the con- 
tempt citation before us today. The port 
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authority itself has urged that the mat- 
ter be settled in the courts, and no 
alternative method of accomplishing this 
is available. The committee is extremely 
anxious to have these preliminary issues 
resolved so that we can get down to the 
basic questions which I have briefly 
mentioned, I therefore support the re- 
port of the committee. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. You will 
remember that the subcommittee and 
that the Attorney General of New Jer- 
sey suggested that this may be settled 
in a declaratory judgment, an action in 
the Federal court. I have in my handa 
brief in that connection, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be inserted in the 
Record after the gentleman has con- 
cluded his speech. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. I am glad that the 
gentleman referred to that case. The 
case of Fishler versus McCarthy was de- 
cided on that point. 

I state that we explored every possi- 
ble avenue that might have been availa- 
ble and we found that a declaratory 
judgment is not available as a means of 
testing the validity of the position of the 
port authority in this case in refusing 
to turn over documents. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. Is it not true that if 
this House votes for a contempt citation 
the people involved will have all the op- 
portunity in the world to test the action 
of this House? This is the operation of 
the democratic process, is it not? And 
if they want to go to court about it, they 
can go to court tomorrow if we act today. 
Is that right? 

Mr. RODINO. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct. And I might point out 
to the House that although the port au- 
thority has said that it wants a judicial 
test of this question, no alternative pro- 
posal to accomplish this has ever been 
forthcoming from any member of the 
port authority or its staff or its coun- 
sel at any time. However, our commit- 
tee staff has diligently researched this 
whole question and has found that the 
only method and means of judicially 
testing the validity of our power to in- 
quire into this issue is by the proceedings 
which the contempt citation will set in 
motion. I might say this also, as a mem- 
ber of the New Jersey congressional 
delegation who was authorized to act as 
spokseman for the delegation to request 
a staff study of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. The gentleman from New 
York, the chairman of our committee, in 
pursuance of our request, authorized the 
staff to commence its study. However, 
on every occasion there were no docu- 
ments which were made available which 
would have shed some light on the in- 
quiry which we wanted to conduct. 
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Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, in pursuance of my colloquy 
with the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. Roprno], I submit the following 
brief for the RECORD: 


Subject: Unavailability of declaratory judg- 
ment in New York Port Authority mat- 
ter. 

INTRODUCTION 


In connection with an inquiry into the 
activities of the Port of New York Authority 
by Subcommittee No. 5 of the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary (hereinafter “Com- 
mittee” and “Subcommittee”), certain offi- 
cers and directors of the port authority re- 
fused to comply with subpenas issued and 
served upon them by order of the subcom- 
mittee It has been suggested by certain 
Officials of New York and New Jersey and by 
the General Counsel of the port authority, 
and may yet be further suggested by others, 
that the serious constitutional issues in- 
volved in this inquiry should be resolved by 
a competent judicial tribunal prior to the 
institution of contempt proceedings. The 
attorney general of New Jersey specifically 
recommended a suit for a declaratory judg- 
ment: 

“I recommend that * * * the procedure 
followed should be an action by way of 
declaratory judgment brought by this com- 
mittee or some other agency of the Federal 
Government to determine what are the 
boundary lines between the matters properly 
exclusively within the domain of the States 
and what are the matters which Congress 
can ferret out and investigate.“ 

This memorandum is directed to the ques- 
tion whether the Declaratory Judgment Act 
might have been invoked in the manner and 
for the purpose suggested by the attorney 
general of New Jersey. Since that sugges- 
tion implies that the committee should have 
Initiated the proceeding, the principal query 
is whether the committee or its members 
might maintain such an action under the 
Declaratory Judgment Act. It may in addi- 
tion be instructive to determine whether the 
port authority might have sought such relief.* 


See inquiry before Subcommittee No. 5 of 
the House Committee on the Judiciary, “Re- 
turn of Subpenas—Port of New York Au- 
thority Inquiry,” 86th Cong., 2d sess. (1960) 
(hereinafter cited as Inquiry“). 

Statement of Louis J. Lefkowitz, attorney 
general of New York, Inquiry, 56, 58 (“I am 
reasonably satisfied that * * * there must 
and should be a way where * * * this im- 
portant question can be tested before a 
tribunal which can have decision to do it“); 
statement of D. C. Furman, attorney general 
of New Jersey, Inquiry, 59, 60; statement of 
Sidney Goldstein, General Counsel of Port 


of New York Authority, Inquiry, 61, 68. 

2 Inquiry, 60. 

498 U.S.C. 2201 (1958). The act provides: 
In a case of actual controversy within its 
jurisdiction, except with respect to Federal 
taxes, any court of the United States, upon 
the filing of an appropriate pleading, may 
declare the rights and other legal relations 
of any interested party seeking such declara- 
tion, whether or not further relief is or could 
be sought. Any such declaration shall have 
the force and effect of final judgment or 
decree and shall be reviewable as such. 

The record does not reveal that the port 
authority has instituted any action for a 
declaratory judgment although committee 
counsel invited their general counsel to file 
action to test the validity of the subpenas, 
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I. ACTION INITIATED BY COMMITTEE 


A. Does the committee, or do its members, 
collectively or separately, have authority to 
sue under the Declaratory Judgment Act? 

The earnest suggestion that the committee 
might obtain a declaration of rights from a 
competent tribunal hardly gets off the 
ground, for under the doctrine of Reed v. 
Board of County Commissioners of Delaware 
County, Pennsylvania (277 U.S. 376 (1927)), 
neither the committee nor its members nor 
representatives are empowered to seek ju- 
dicial relief without an explicit authorization 
from Congress. Such authorization has not 
been granted to the committee, to its chair- 
man, nor to any of its members. In Reed, the 
Senate of the 69th Congress had by resolu- 
tion created a special committee to investi- 
gate methods employed in influencing nomi- 
nations for the office of US. Senator.’ 
In 1927, the Senate, by further resolu- 
tion, authorized the special committee to 
take and preserve certain ballot boxes, bal- 
lots, and other records used in connection 
with a senatorial election then subject to 
contest.’ On behalf of the committee, its 
counsel, Mr. South, demanded possession of 
the boxes, ballots, and records, then in the 
custody of the commissioners and certain 
other officers of the county. The demand 
was refused, and the Senators constituting 
the special committee, together with South, 
brought suit in a U.S. district court to obtain 
possession of the material under section 24 
of the Judicial Code.“ The district court dis- 
missed the suit for lack of jurisdiction? and 
the court of appeals affirmed per curiam.” 

The Supreme Court, in affirming the de- 
cree dismissing the suit, held that neither 
the special committee, nor “its members, 
collectively or separately,” possessed the au- 
thority to invoke the power of the Judicial 
Department and hence, were not persons 
“authorized by law to sue” under section 24 
of the Judicial Code. The plaintiffs had 
pointed to no act of Congress authorizing 
them to sue. R.S. 101-104," it was noted, 
had been passed to facilitate congressional 
investigation, but these provisions embodied 
no license conferring upon the Federal courts 
jurisdiction over a suit by the committee. 
Hence, the Court decided, the suit could be 
maintained only if authority therefor could 
be gleaned from the enabling resolutions,” 
a process which proved fruitless: 

“The power is not specifically granted by 
either resolution. The Resolutions are 


S. Res. 195, 69th Cong., Ist sess. (1926). 

S. Res. 324, 69th Cong., 2d sess. (1927). 

*36 Stat. 1091 (1911), vested original juris- 
diction in Federal district courts of all suits 
of a civil nature “brought by the United 
States, or by any officer authorized by law 
to sue.” The present provision, 62 Stat. 933 
(1948), 28 U.S.C. 1345 (1958), confers 
on the district courts jurisdiction “of all 
civil actions, suits or proceedings commenced 
by the United States, or by any agency or 
officer thereof expressly authorized to sue 
by act of Congress.” 

21 F. 2d 144 (E.D. Pa., 1927). 

1 21 F. 2d 1018 (3d Cir., 1927). 

u2 U.S.C. 191-194 (1958) deal with 
the admission of oaths to witnesses (sec. 
191), the refusal of witnesses to testify 
or produce documents (sec. 192), privileges 
of witnesses (sec. 193), and certification of 
failure to testify (sec. 194). Section 194 now 
provides that where a witness fails to produce 
required documents and such failure is re- 
ported to either House, the case must be 
certified to the appropriate U.S. Attorney, 
who must bring the matter to the attention 
of a grand jury. Thus, the statute estab- 
lishes a well-defined procedural route for 
raising questions involved in a committee’s 
assertion of its powers. 

Resolution 195 empowered the special 
committee to “require by subpena or other- 
wise the attendance of witnesses, the pro- 
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to be construed having regard to the power 
possessed and cutomarily exerted by the Sen- 
ate. [t has been customary for the 
Senate * * * and the House as well * * * 
to rely on its own power to compel * * * 
production of evidence in investigations 
made by it or through its committees. * * * 
Petitioners have not called attention to any 
action of the Senate and we know of none 
that supports the construction for which 
they contend. In the absence of some defi- 
nite indication of that purpose, the Senate 
may not reasonably be held to have intended 
to depart from its established usage. Au- 
thority to exert the powers of the Senate to 
compel production of evidence differs widely 
from authority to invoke judicial power 
for that purpose.“ 

With respect to its authority to invoke the 
power of the Judiciary, the present Commit- 
tee is in much the same position as the spe- 
cial committee in Reed. There is no new 
act of Congress which would provide such 
authority,“ and the resolutions under which 
the Committee operates are couched in lan- 
guage even more restricted, for these pur- 
poses, than that of the resolutions involved 
in Reed. Hence, it is clear that the doc- 
trine of Reed v. Board, supra, applies to the 
Committee and that it or its members are 
not “authorized by act of Congress to sue” 
under 28 U.S.C. 1345. 

It follows that the committee and sub- 
committee lack capacity and authority to 
seek a declaration of rights under the Decla- 
ratory Judgment Act. Judicial authorities 
are in agreement that that act did not ex- 
pand the scope of Federal jurisdiction and 
did not provide a new peg upon which liti- 
gants, otherwise lacking a basis for Federal 
jurisdiction, might hang their hats. As 
Judge Fee of the ninth circuit observed: 
“The Declaratory Judgment Act merely en- 
larges the range of remedies available in 
Federal courts. It does not afford an inde- 
pendent basis for Federal jurisdiction.” * 
Thus, in Mashunkashey v. U.S., an action 
for a declaratory judgment by the United 
States as guardian of certain Indians, the 
court pointed out that the act created 
no new rights and that the right of the 
Government to maintain the action must 
be found “in the general law.“ In the 
case of this committee, the “general law,” 
(in other words, the law outside the Decla- 
ratory Judgment Act), is as declared by the 
highest court of the land in Reed v. Board, 
supra. Neither the committee nor any of 
its members therefore have capacity to sue 


duction of books, papers, and documents, and 
to do such other acts as may be necessary in 
the matter of said investigation.” 

13 277 U.S. at 388, 389. 

“Since 1927, the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946, 60 Stat. 812, has been en- 
acted. Secs. 133 and 134 of that act, 
60 Stat. 831-2, set forth committee proce- 
dures and powers. No power to sue or be 
sued in any court is granted. 

WH. Res. 27, 86th Cong., Ist sess., as 
amended by H. Res. 530, 86th Cong., 2d sess. 
(set forth in inquiry 13, 14), which directs 
the Committee on the Judiciary, acting as a 
whole or by subcommittee, to conduct in- 
vestigations relating to, inter alia, activities 
and operations of interstate compacts, pro- 
vides: “For the purposes of carrying out this 
resolution the committee or subcommittee is 
authorized to * * * require by subpena * * * 
the production of such books as it 
deems necessary.” Note that this resolution 
omits the broad clause of the resolution in- 
volved in Reed permitting the special com- 
mittee there “to do such other acts as may 
be necessary.” See also House rule XI(1). 

See note 8, supra. 

x Fletes-Mora v. Brownell, 231 F. 2d 579 
(9th Cir., 1955). See also Atlantic Meat Co. 
v. R.F.C., 166 F. 2d 51 (Ist Cir., 1948). 

33 131 F. 2d 288 (10th Cir., 1942), cert. den., 
318 U.S. 764. 
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under the Declaratory Judgment Act, and 
the suggestion by the attorney general of 
New Jersey that it might have done so lacks 
merit as a matter of law.” 


Ir. HAS CONGRESS POWER TO CONFER UPON THE 
COURTS JURISDICTION TO RENDER DECLARA- 
TORY JUDGMENTS CONCERNING THE AUTHOR- 
ITY OF CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATING COM- 
MITTEES? 


Since it becomes clear that under Reed v. 
Board, supra, the committee presently lacks 
authority to sue for a declaratory judgment, 
further discussion of the suggestion of the 
attorney general of New Jersey would seem 
superfluous. But in the interests of pre- 
paring a thorough response to proponents 
of the declaratory judgment suggestion, it 
may be appropriate to speculate as to 
whether Congress might validly grant such 
authority to the committee should it choose 
to do so. This question was left open by 
the Supreme Court in Reed, although it in- 
timated that one House of Congress alone 
would not have power to invest its commit- 
tees with the power of suit. The district 
court in the Reed case, however, touched 
upon the question when it held that Con- 
gress lacked power to confer upon the dis- 
trict courts jurisdiction to determine the 
authority of the special committee, when 
the limits of that authority could be subse- 
quently adjusted by the Senate alone. 
The district court cited the ancient prece- 
dent of Hayburn’s Case, which had held 
that Congress could not assign to the courts 
any but judicial duties, and the landmark 
case, Muskrat v. U.S.“ which had followed 
it. In Muskrat, the court had denied Con- 
gress power to confer jurisdiction upon the 
Court of Claims over suits to determine the 
constitutional validity of certain prior acts 
of Congress, such suits not involving a 
“case” or “controversy” within the meaning 
of the Constitution. 

Whether a congressional grant to a com- 
mittee of power to seek a declaratory judg- 
ment concerning its authority would be 
valid under Muskrat is open to serious ques- 
tion. The Muskrat court saw in the statute 
before it an attempt to cast it in a role 
which it has stoutly resolved to avoid, that 
of an “adviser” on constitutional matters. 


19 The suggestion that some other” agency 
of the United States might seek a declara- 
tory Judgment in the port authority inquiry 
fails for the same reason. No agency now 

such authority and the committee 
is no more authorized to direct “some other 
agency” to invoke the Declaratory Judgment 
Act on its behalf than it is to sue itself. 
Compare 2 U.S.C. seg. 194 which expressly 
authorizes the committee to take steps lead- 
ing to the institution of proceedings by 
the attorney general. Nor, for the same 
reason, is any member of the Committee au- 
thorized to importune State officials to bring 
suit in the State courts in order to raise the 
constitutional issues involved in the inquiry. 

As a matter of policy, such a grant 
might be unwise. The present contempt 
provisions in title 2 of the United States Code 
were designed to expedite congressional in- 
vestigations by deterring contumacy. Once 
the mechanics for a declaratory judgment 
were provided, reluctant witnesses would 
apply pressure for such action. If a com- 
mittee chose not to seek such a judgment, 
an unsympathetic press might chastise it 
for being “unreasonable” in failing to ami- 
cably” settle differences. Even if such suits 
were entertained by the courts, delays in 
obtaining a judgment might be intermin- 
able. In brief, serious disruption of the 
process by which Congress informs itself 
would take place. 

2277 U.S. 388. 

* 21 F. 2d, 144, 151, 152. 

* 2 U.S. (2 Dall.) 409 (1792). 

219 U.S. 346 (1910). 

Art. IV, sec. 2. 
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Quite likely, congressional authorization to 
the committee to follow the procedures sug- 
gested by the attorney general of New Jer- 
sey would appear to the court a bold 
attempt to place it in just such a role vis-a- 
vis the grave constitutional issue raised in 
the port authority investigation.” 

Moreover, one is compelled to wonder just 
when a “case” or “controversy” comes into 
Play in connection with the movements 
leading up to a conviction for contempt of 
Congress for refusal to comply with a sub- 
pena." Surely not before the subpena has 
been issued and the recipient has voiced his 
disinclination to honor it. But even then 
the controversy is still “inchoate,” for the 
person subpenaed may decide to comply 
without benefit of sanction. Once there is 
a formal refusal to comply, the subcommit- 
tee, committee, or Congress may refrain 
from instructing the Attorney General to 
institute contempt proceedings. At any rate, 
at this stage there seems little to be gained 
by raising the legal questions in a declara- 
tory judgment rather than the contempt 
proceeding. 

It is thus difficult to conjure up a fixed 
notion of the “timing” of such a suit. Its 
status as a “case” or “controversy” would 
rest on shaky foundation. Hence, in view 
of Muskrat, the power of Congress to pro- 
vide the necessary authorization for a declar- 
atory Judgment proceeding at the behest of 
the committee, Reed v. Board, supra, is sub- 
ject to serious doubt. 


III. EVEN IF CONGRESS COULD AUTHORIZE THE 
COMMITTEE TO SUE FOR A DECLARATORY JUDG- 
MENT, WOULD THE COURTS BE LIKELY TO 
ENTERTAIN SUCH A SUIT ON ITS MERITS? 


Even granting, for the sake of argument, 
that Congress the bare power to 
authorize the committees to sue for a de- 
claratory Judgment in connection with the 
port authority inquiry, it does not follow 
that a Federal court would entertain such 
a suit on its merits. For such a suit would 
be far from an ordinary “garden variety” 


See the text of the attorney general's 
suggestion and the unprecedently broad 
scope of the judicial determination which 
he envisages, supra, p. 1. 

* See RS. 192-194, discussed supra, note 
11. 
In addition, while purgation of con- 
tempt by compliance with the request of 
the congressional committee is no defense 
to a prosecution for contempt of Congress, 
U.S. v. Brewster, 154 F. Supp. 126 (D.C. 
1957), reversed on other grounds, 225 F. 2d 
899 (C.A.D.C., 1958), certiorari denied, 358 
U.S. 842; Cf.. Clark v. U.S., 289 U.S. 1, 19 
(1932); Sawyer v. Dollar, 190 F. 2d 623 
(C. A. D.C. 1951), vacated as moot, 344 U.S. 
806 (1952) (Government officials and others 
adjudged guilty of civil contempt of court, 
under 18 U.S.C. 401, could purge them- 
selves of such contempt by withdrawing 
contumacious advice and instructions), 
there is always the possibility that compli- 
ance with the subpena will result in suspen- 
sion of sentence. This possibility must cer- 
tainly be borne in mind in connection with 
the peculiar circumstances of the port au- 
thority inquiry where officers who refused 
to comply with the subpena claimed to be 
acting pursuant to orders of Governors of 
New Jersey and New York. Cf. Sawyer v. 
Dollar, supra (Government officials were act- 
ing on advice of Department of Justice in 
refusing to comply with Court order). 
Hence, questions of the scope of the com- 
mittee’s jurisdiction over the port authority 
may, after all, be resolved against the non- 
complying port authority officers without 
imposition of sanctions. In effect, the con- 
tempt procedure, followed by the committee, 
would fulfill the role of the declaratory 
judgment proceeding suggested by the at- 
torney general of New Jersey. 
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action for a declaratory judgment; * it would 
seek resolution of “grave questions of con- 
stitutional propriety.” ” The Supreme 
Court, which is loathe to decide constitu- 
tional issues unless absolutely necessary 
and, as has been seen, scorns attempts to 
foist upon it constitutional litigation 
through nonadversary, “friendly” proceed- 
ings,“ cannot be expected to warmly em- 
brace this proposed suit for declaratory 
judgment requesting determination of novel 
and fundamental questions of Federal ju- 
risdiction. It is well known that the court 
has developed a complicated system of ju- 
dicial machinery by which it limits consti- 
tutional decision whenever possible. The 
tenets of this code of judicial self-restraint 
were painstakingly summarized by Mr. Jus- 
tice Brandeis concurring in Ashwander v. 
T. V. A. The suggestion of the attorney 
general of New Jersey appears to violate a 
good number of them. 

In the first place, for reasons already 
stated, plaintiff in such a suit would seek 
adjudication of constitutional issues before 
decision thereon is absolutely necessary.“ 
Even after the refusal of those subpenaed 
persons to produce the requested documents, 
the necessity for a judicial decision does not 
arise until the House finally decides to cer- 
tify the matter to a U.S. attorney and trial is 
begun. Only then does resolution of the 
constitutional issues become a matter of 
“last resort,” rendering such decision “legit- 
imate.” ® 

Second, the proceeding is implicitly a re- 
quest for “advice” in a “friendly” suit, a kind 
of request which the court has steadfastly 
denied.“ Indeed, the Attorney General of 
New Jersey could hardly have chosen an 
epithet less likely to inspire the court with 
confidence in the “adversary” nature of such 
a suit than his description of it as a reason- 
able approach by reasonable men.“ It 
would be surprising if the court did not view 
this as a challenge to find some grounds of 
“nonjusticiability.” 

Third, it does not require extensive cita- 
tion to discover that the type of suit sug- 


American Machine & Metal, Inc. v. De- 
Bothezat Impeller Co., 166 Fed. 2, 585 (2d 
Cir.) (1948). (Action for declaratory 
judgment nor involving constitutional is- 
sues “justiciable” for purposes of Declara- 
tory Judgment Act when plaintiff must make 
an irrevocable decision which may place him 
at the peril of legal damages.) 

See letter of June 25, 1960, from Nelson 
Rockefeller, Governor of New York, to S. 
Sloan Colt, Inquiry 39. 

See e.g., Burton v. United States, 196 U.S. 
283, 295 (1905) (“It is not the habit of the 
court to decide questions of constitutional 
nature unless absolutely necessary to a de- 
cision of a case.“); cf. Blair v. United States, 
250 U.S. 273, 279. (1919). 

32 Muskrat v. United States, 219 U.S. 346 
(1910). 

297 U.S, 288, 341 (1936). 

Cf. Brandeis rule 1, Ashvander, supra 
note 33, at 347. 

Even if a court did decide the issues in 
declaratory judgment proceeding, adverse to 
the port authority, the House for independent 
reasons might decide not to certify the mat- 
ter to the Attorney General. Cf. Reed v. 
Board, 21 F. 2d 144 (1927); supra, pp. 5 and 6. 
Moreover, in Federal courts, a declaration of 
the validity of penal legislation may not be 
obtained without a threat of official prose- 
cution. See Halco Products v. McNutt, 137 
F. 2d 881 (D.C. Cir. 1943); cf. San Francisco 
Lodge v. Forrestal, 58 F. Supp. 466 (N.D. Cal. 
1944). 

» Chicago & Grand Trunk Ry. v. Wellman, 
143 U.S. 339, 345 (1892). 

See Brandeis rule 1, Ashvander, supra, 
note 33, at 346; Muskrat v. United States, 
supra, note 32. 

Inquiry 60. 
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gested here simply does not ring true. In 
constitutional litigation the plaintiff is at- 
tacking the constitutional validity of some 
statute or action, the operation of which will 
cause injury to him, Indeed, one of the 
Court's basic justioiabtlity” rules has it that 
to raise constitutional issues neces- 
8 involves an element of prejudice to 
-plantiff. Thus, in Massa- 
5 v. Mallon,” the Supreme Court re- 
fused to consider the merits of a suit 
brought by Massachusetts on its own behalf 
and that ar its citizens attacking the valid- 
ity of a Federal enactment, because that 
State was not prejudiced by the statute in 
its own right and could not claim standing 
as a benevolent parent of its citizens. The 
instant situation is an a fortiori case. Here, 
it is suggested that the committee, as plain- 
tiff, institute a declaratory judgment pro- 
ceeding, to defend, not attack, the constitu- 
tional validity of its own authority, in order 
to protect, not itself, but officers of an asso- 
ciation which it is investigating, from the 
peril of a contempt action which it would set 
in motion. The committee thus would not 
only be unable to show that it might be 
injured from the operation of what it was 
attacking, it could not even show that it was 
attacking anything. Hence, the committee 
or “some other agency” of the Federal Gov- 
ernment would lack standing to sue for a 
declaration of its authority to proceed with 
the port authority investigation. 

Fourth, it is suggested that a judicial de- 
termination of “what are the boundary lines 
between the matters properly exclusively 
within the domain of the States and what 
are the matters which Congress can ferrent 
out and investigate” be requested. The very 
terms of this “recommendation” are so broad 
as to convince the Court that it was being 
asked to decide an “abstract,” vague and ill- 
defined question of constitutional law, a re- 
quest which the Court has consistently 
turned down. 

Finally, the declaratory judgment action 
has not engendered the enthusiasm of the 
Court as a vehicle for constitutional litiga- 
tion. Even prior to 1934, the year the De- 
claratory Judgment Act was passed, the 
Court was resisting attempts to obtain its 
advice on broad, abstract questions of con- 
stitutional interpretation through suits for 
declaration of rights. Thus, in New Jersey 
v. Sargent“ a bill by a State for a judicial 
declaration against Federal officers that cer- 
tain parts of the Federal Power Act were un- 
constitutional was rejected as not justici- 
able. After reviewing a long line of 
“Justiciability” cases, including Muskrat, 
supra, the Court declared: “On reading the 

t bill we are brought to the conclu- 
sion * * * that its real purpose is to obtain 
a judicial declaration * * * that Congress 
exceeded its own authority.” + 

With the advent of the Declaratory Judg- 
ment Act, the Court was alert to warn that 
the new 1 nedy had not opened the door 
for advisory opinions or altered the 
“justiciability” rules. Significantly, one of 
the early cases was brought by the United 
States against West Virginia, in which the 
Federal Government sought, inter alia, a 
declaration of its right to control and use 
a certain stream.“ The United States did 
not even attempt to sustain its bill under 


% Brandeis rule 5, Ashvander, supra note 
$3, 347; See Columbus & Greenville, Ry. v. 
Miller, 283 U.S. 96, 101 (1931) (constitu- 
tional guaranty does not extend to the mere 
interest of an official, as such, who has not 
been injured). 

1 262 US, 447 (1923). 

“See United States v. West Virginia, 295 
U.S, 463, 474, 475 (1934). 

269 U.S. 328 (1926). 

“Id. at 334. 

“United States v. West Virginia, supra, 
note 41. 
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the Declaratory Judgment Act, so that the 
Court had merely to note that the Act “does 
not purport to alter the character of con- 
troversies which are the subject of the ju- 
dicial power under the Constitution.“ In 
dismissing the bill, the Court further char- 
acterized the suit not as one seeking pro- 
tection against the invasion of any property 
right but merely an attempt to gain an au- 
thoritative resolution of a “difference of 
opinion between the officials of the two 
governments * * * whether there is power 
and authority in the Federal Government 
to control [the navigation of the rivers].” “ 
In this context, it should be borne in mind 
that neither Congress nor the United States 
can claim any “invasion” of its rights from 
the action of the port authority. The port 
authority is not threatening to take any 
affirmative action. On the contrary, it is 
merely threatening to refrain from doing 
something which the committee wants it to 
do in order that the committee may execute 
its legitimate functions. The logical legal 
procedure for the committee to follow, in 
this case, is not to seek a declaration of 
rights but to seek a judicial remedy which 
will vindicate the authority of the 
committee.” 

Finally, the Court put the matter to rest 
in the Ashwander case, supra, declaring: 

“The act of June 14, 1934, providing for 
declaratory judgments, does not attempt to 
change the essential requisites for the exer- 
cise of judicial power. By its terms, it ap- 
plies to ‘cases of actual controversy,’ a phrase 
which must be taken to connote a con- 
troversy of a justiciable nature, thus ex- 
cluding an advisory decree upon a hypo- 
thetical state of facts.” “ 


IV. SUIT BY PORT AUTHORITY FOR DECLARATORY 
JUDGMENT 


It may be suggested that another mode of 
securing a declaratory judgment in the port 
authority matter would be for the port au- 
thority to bring suit for such relief. Al- 
though the attorney general of New Jersey 
did not recommend such a course of action 
at the outset, one wonders why the author- 
ity or the officers served with the subpenas 
did not even attempt to institute proceed- 
ings, if the declaratory Judgment seemed to 
them such a marvelous panacea. The port 
authority has capacity to sue,“ and, more- 
over, it would seem to have some standing 
to raise constitutional issues since it could 
claim that it would be prejudiced by the ac- 
tion of the committee which it would chal- 
lenge as invalid. However, a suit by the 
port authority would meet several effective 
roadblocks. 


1. Legislative immunity 
A suit by the port authority may fail for 
want of a proper defendant. A suit by the 
port authority which named the committee 


295 U.S. at 475. 
Id. at 475. 

“Although civil, rather than criminal, 
contempt is normally the procedural route 
followed by the Courts when enforcement of 
a request rather than vindication of au- 
thority is the objective, there is no “civil” 
contempt of the House under the statute, 
2 U.S.C. 192, 194. However, the same effect 
is achieved where, after conviction is up- 
held by all appellate courts, defendants 
purge their contempt by complying with 
the subcommittee’s order and the Court 
then suspends sentence. This was the pro- 
cedure followed in U.S. v. Goldſine, D.C. 
Dist. of Colum., Crim. No. 1158-58 (1959). 

#297 U.S. at 325; Accord Coffman v. 
Breeze, Corp. 323 U.S. 316 (1945); Electric 
Bond & Share Co. v. SEC., 303 U.S. 419, 443 
(1938). See also Public Service Commission 
v. Wycoff Co., 344 U.S. 237 (1952). 

0 Port authority compact. 

Compare discussion of 
standing to sue, above. 


committee's 
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and/or its members as defendants might be 
rejected under the doctrine that legislators 
are to be free from civil process for what 
they do or say in legislative 

U.S. Constitution, article I, section 6: si 
Tenney v. Brandhove, 341 U.S. 367 (1951); 
see Kilbourn v. Thompson, 103 US. 168 
(1880). 

In Tenney v. Brandhove, supra, the plain- 
tiff brought a civil action against Tenney and 
other members of a committee of the Cali- 
fornia legislature investigating un-American 
activities. The action was based on 8 U.S.C. 
43, 47(3) imposing civil lability on 
persons who, under color of law, deprive an- 
other of his constitutional rights of freedom 
of speech and petition, Brandhove alleged 
that the committee had denied him due 
process, and he sought damages in the 
amount of $10,000. The Supreme Court held 
that no cause of action against the commit- 
tee and its members could be based on the 
statute by virtue of the doctrine of legisla- 
tive immunity. 

However, the Court pointed out that it was 
not holding that Congress could act outside 
its legislative role and defined the judicial 
function vis-a-vis congressional activity as 
follows: “The courts should not go beyond 
the narrow confines of determining that a 
committee’s inquiry may fairly be deemed 
within its province.“ Mr. Justice Black, 
concurring, thought that “today’s decision 
indicates that there is a point at which a 
legislator’s conduct so far exceeds the 
bounds of legislative power that he may be 
held personally liable under the Civil Rights 
Act.“ At the same time, Black pointed out 
that Court, in denying the committee's 
amenability to suit, had not held its conduct 
legal. He suggested that the plaintiff 
Brandhove might still have plenty of room 
to contest the constitutionality of the com- 
mittee’s action in a proceeding instituted by 
the committee to fine or imprison him. 

An older case, Kilbourn v. Thompson, 103 
U.S. 168 (1880) strongly indicates that, not- 
withstanding any doubts about Tenney v. 
Brandhove, supra, neither the committee nor 
its members could be subjected to a suit by 
the port authority, even assuming arguendo, 
that the Court felt that the committee was 
exceeding its legislative jurisdiction in in- 
vestigating the port authority. In Kilbourn, 
the plaintiff, who has been imprisoned by 
order of the House for contempt in refusing 
to supply one of its committees with certain 
material, brought suit to recover damages 
against the Sergeant at Arms, who had exe- 
cuted the imprisonment, and certain Mem- 
bers of the House, who had caused him to be 
brought before that body. The Supreme 
Court was convinced that the House resolu- 
tion authorizing the investigation in which 
Kilbourn was asked to testify was in excess 
of the power conferred upon the House by 
the Constitution, and that the House and 
its committee were acting beyond their au- 
thority in requiring Kilbourn to testify and 
ordering him to prison.“ It held that the 
Sergeant at Arms was liable, his having acted 
pursuant to the orders of the House being no 
defense. However, the Court refused to hold 
the defendant Members of the House liable. 
As to them, the protections of article I, sec- 
tion 6 of the Constitution, the immunity 
provision,™ applied. The Court noted that 
these defendant Members had initiated the 


1 Art. I, sec. 6, of the Constitution, 
provides: “The * * * representatives * * * 
shall in all cases * * * be privileged from 
arrest during their attendance of the ses- 
sions of their respective Houses * * and 
for any speech or debate in either House, 
they shall not be questioned in any other 
place.” 

"2341 U.S. at 378. 

Id. at 379. 

% 103 U.S. at 192-196. 

See supra, note 51. 
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proceedings under which the plaintiff was 
arrested and had reported his refusal to tes- 
tify to the House. In deciding that congres- 
sional immunity protected the Members, the 
Court in effect suggested that article I, sec- 
tion 6 might extend to all the official legisla- 
tive acts in connection with the matter. 
Moreover, the protection was afforded even 
though, as the Court had observed, the acts 
were done in pursuance of legislative investi- 
gation which the House was not constitu- 
tionally authorized to conduct.“ Thus, Kil- 
bourn v. Thompson, supra, seems weighty 
precedent against a suit by the port author- 
ity. Certainly Tenney v. Brandhove, supra, 
did not purport to overrule Kilbourn, 

The case most nearly in point, Fishler v. 
McCarthy, 117 F. Supp. 643 (S.D.N.Y.), 1954, 
affirmed, 218 F. 2d 164 (2d Cir., 1954), fully 
supports the position that a declaratory 
judgment action by the port authority 
would be dismissed as contrary to funda- 
mental principles of constitutional govern- 
ment. In Fishler, plaintiffs were or had been 
employees of the Department of the Army. 
They were subpenaed to appear before the 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations 
of the Senate Committee on Government 
Operations in connection with an inquiry it 
was conducting. At the hearings before the 
Subcommittee the plaintiffs, then still under 
subpena, were asked to produce certain 
documents. They refused and were directed 
to comply by December 7, 1953. On Decem- 
ber 8, 1953, they brought suit to enjoin 
Senator McCarthy as chairman of the sub- 
committee from forcing them to produce the 
documents. The complaint also sought a 
declaratory judgment declaring “the rights, 
powers, and duties of the plaintiffs herein, 
and with respect to the defendant herein, 
and with respect to plaintiff’s obligations to 
the Department of the Army.” In addition, 
the complaint sought to quash or modify 
the demand and subpena previously served 
on plaintiffs. The district court per Judge 
Irving Kaufman refused a motion for an 
injunction pendente lite and granted a cross 
motion to dismiss the action. 

After noting that there were defects in 
venue and jurisdiction, Judge Kaufman con- 
cluded that the nature of the relief sought 
compelled dismissal of the complaint. “It is 
entirely clear,” he wrote, “that neither this 
nor any other court may prescribe the sub- 
jects of congressional investigation. Were a 
court empowered to limit in advance the 
subjects of congressional investigations, 
violence would be done to the principle of 
separation of powers upon which our entire 
political system is based.” (648) He then 
quoted from Justice Brandeis to emphasize 
the dangers to free government arising from 
judicial disregard of the doctrine of separa- 
tion of powers by encroachment upon the 
powers of the legislature. 

The court then suggested how the ques- 
tion of congressional authority might prop- 
erly be presented: 

“Of course the courts may require the per- 
formance of a purely ministerial act by a 
member of another branch of the Govern- 
ment. Noble v. Union River Logging R. Co., 
1892, 147 U.S. 165, 13 S. Ct. 271, 37 L. Ed, 123. 
And if the plaintiffs in fact refuse to comply 
with the subpena (which is not the case 
presented here) and are cited for contempt, 


% The Court could not resist the tempta- 
tion to offer a gratuitous remark: “It is not 
necessary to decide here that there may not 
be things done in the one House or in the 
other, of an extraordinary character, for 
which the Members who take part in the act 
may be held legally responsible." However, 
Mr. Justice Miller, who wrote the opinion, 
indicated that he was thinking in terms of 
such extremes as the House setting itself 
up to mete out capital punishment, as the 
French Assembly had done during the French 
Revolution (103 U.S. at 204, 205). 
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or comply and are faced with prosecution 
for violating military regulations, a justici- 
able controversy would then exist for de- 
termination. But, as I have indicated, it is 
quite clear that the question presented here 
has not ‘ripened’ for litigation, and re- 
straints upon the defendant, if any, are at 
this time within the province of the Con- 
gress which established the subcommittee” 
(at 649). 

Finally, as to the effect of the Declaratory 
Judgment Act, the Court declared: 

“(T)he very first clause of the Declara- 
tory Judgment Act limits its application to 
case (s) of actual controvers(ies) within its 
(the Court's) jurisdiction,’ 28 U.S.C, 2201, 
and this controversy is beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of this Court because it seeks to enjoin 
the operation of a committee of another 
branch of the Government. There is no 
taking of property or infliction of punish- 
ment now before this Court. There is at best 
an allegation that the ramifications of the 
legislative act, once completed, may injure 
the plaintiffs. It would, as we have observed, 
be entirely proper for a court to consider 
the validity of the legislative act when and 
if its effect was in fact to injure the plain- 
tiffs, as, for example, by prosecution for con- 
tempt. But the legislature cannot be com- 
pelled to submit to the prior approval and 
censorship of the judiciary before it may 
ask questions or inspect documents through 
its investigating subcommittees, or even be- 
fore it enacts legislation, New Orleans Water- 
Works Co. v. City of New Orleans, 1896, 164 
U.S. 471, 17 S. Ot. 161, 41 L. Ed. 518; Hearst 
v. Black, 1936, 66 App. D.C. 313, 87 F. 2d 68; 
Alpers v. City and County of San Francisco, 
C.C.N.D. Cal. 1887, 32 F. 503 any more than 
the judiciary can be compelled by the legis- 
lature to submit its rulings or decisions for 
legislative approval” (at 649, 650). 

It is obvious that this case is clearly in 
point and that it disposes of any suggestion 
that the port authority might sue Mr. CELLER 
for a declaratory judgment in connection 
with the port authority inquiry. 


2. Doctrine of separation of powers 


Lower Federal courts have stoutly resisted 
attempts by litigants to seek their aid in 
curbing the actions of congressional commit- 
tees through suits for injunctions on yet 
another ground, the doctrine that courts 
should not prematurely enjoin legislative 
action, even though unconstitutional. 
Thus, in Hearst v. Black, 87 F. 2d 68 (D.C. 
Cir., 1936), a publisher brought suit to en- 
join a special Senate committee and the 
FCC from copying and using certain tele- 
graphic messages in the possession of tele- 
graph companies sent to him by his em- 
ployees in the conduct of his business. The 
committee had subpenaed the messages from 
the companies and had asked the assistance 
of the FCC in securing compliance with the 
subpenas. The district court refused to 
grant the injunction, and the Court of Ap- 
peals affirmed. While deeming the action of 
the FCC illegal in making the contents of 
the messages available to the committee, the 
court held that it could not restrain the 
committee from using them. The court 
said: 

“We are, therefore, of the opinion that the 
court below was right in assuming jurisdic- 
tion as to the commission, and if the bill 
had been filed while the trespass was in 
process it would have been the duty of the 
lower court by order on the commission or 
the telegraph companies or the agents of the 
committee to enjoin the acts complained 
of." 

In delivering itself of this dictum, the 
court in no way inferred that the members 
of the committee could be enjoined. The 
“agents” of the committee are not its mem- 
bers. Cf. Kilbourn v. Thompson, supra. 


87 F. 2d at 71. 
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On the contrary, the court held that it 
had no power to enjoin action of the con- 
gressional committee and inferred that this 
would be so even if the committee were act- 
ing ultra vires the Constitution: 

“The prayer of the bill is that the com- 
mittee be restrained from keeping the mes- 
sages or making any use of them or disclos- 
ing their contents. In other words, that if 
we find that the method adopted to obtain 
the telegrams was an invasion of appellant's 
legal rights, we should say to the committee 
and to the Senate that the contents could 
not be disclosed or used in the exercise by 
the Senate of its legitimate functions. We 
know of no case in which it has been held 
that a court of equity has authority to do 
any of these things. On the contrary, the 
universal rule, so far as we know it, is that 
the legislative discretion in discharge of its 
constitutional functions, whether rightfully 
or wrongfully exercised, is not a subject for 
judicial interference,” “ 

The court relied upon the doctrine of sep- 
aration of powers, and quoted several Federal 
court decisions for the proposition that the 
Judiciary lacks power to enjoin the enact- 
ment of even unconstitutional measures.’ 

In Mins v. McCarthy, 209 F. 2d 307 (D.C. 
Cir., 1953) the Court of Appeals held per 
curiam that where a committee of the Con- 
gress has issued a subpena ad testificandum 
to a witness to appear at a hearing, without 
defining the questions to be asked, “the ju- 
dicial branch of Government should not en- 
join in advance the holding of the hearing 
or suspend the subpena.” 

More recently in Methodist Federation for 
Social Action v. Eastland, 141 F. Supp. 729 
(D.C. 1956), a three-judge court, including 
Judges Eigerton and Prettyman, dismissed a 
complaint in an action by a religious social 
action organization against members of the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee and 
others seeking a declaration that a certain 
congressional resolution directing publica- 
tion of a certain Senate Document was un- 
constitutional, and an order enjoining de- 
fendants from printing and distributing the 
document. The court held that it lacked 
power to prevent the publication, since the 
document was ordered printed pursuant to 
resolution of both House and Senate, even 
if the document falsely declared that the 
organization was a communist front. It 
deemed article I, section 6, of the Constitu- 
tion applicable. It also cited and relied upon 
the Hearst case, supra, in deciding that a 
judgment for the plaintiff would invade the 
constitutional doctrine of separation of 
powers, As to the members of the Senate 
subcommittee, the complaint was dismissed 
for lack of jurisdiction; as to the other de- 
fendants, the Public Printer and Superinten- 
dent of Documents, was dismissed for failure 
to state a claim on which relief could be 
granted. 

Thus, it seems reasonably clear that the 
doctrine of legislative immunity or the doc- 
trine of separation of powers, contained in 
the Constitution and the precedents dis- 
cussed above would lead a court to dismiss 
a suit brought by the port authority against 
the committee, subcommittee, or members 
thereof on the grounds of congressional 
immunity. 

Waiver of Immunity 

It may be, although it has not yet been, 
suggested by adherents of the port authority 
that members of the committee might facili- 
tate a declaratory judgment action by the 


Id. at 71. 

% McChord v. Louisville Ry., 183 U.S. 483 
(1902); New Orleans Waterworks Co. v. New 
Orleans, 164 U.S. 471 (1896); Alpars v, San 
Francisco, 32 F. 503 (C.C. —) (not within 
competence of court to enjoin exercise of 
legislative power by legislative body, even 
though legislative action threatened may be 
unconstitutional). 
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port authority by waiving their immunity 
provided by article I, section 6, of the Con- 
stitution. It is submitted that this sug- 
gestion lacks merit. 

In the first place, the congressional im- 
munity doctrine is not the sole legal bar 
to a suit by the port authority, if it is a bar 
at all. In Hurst v. Black, supra, the Court 
in dismissing the action relied primarily on 
the doctrine that Judiciary lacks power to 
enjoin congressional activity under the doc- 
trine of constitutional separation of powers. 
Application of this doctrine by a court is, 
of course, beyond the power of any member 
of the committee to control. 

Second, it is very doubtful whether a 
Congressman could independently waive his 
immunity in order to open the way for a 
suit of this nature. It is well known that 
Representatives must secure the authoriza- 
tion of the House to even appear in a judi- 
cial proceeding when served with process. 
It would seem then that a resolution of the 
House, if not an act of Congress, would be 
required to authorize a Member of Congress 
to waive his immunity.” Carrying the mat- 
ter even one step further, it is not even 
clear that Congress could constitutionally 
authorize a waiver of immunity. The Con- 
stitution provides that Senators and Repre- 
sentatives “shall not be questioned in any 
other place” for “any speech or debate in 
either House.” Notwithstanding this pro- 
vision, can one House of Congress provide 
that a Representative shall be so ques- 
tioned? 

Third, even if a waiver could be success- 
fully executed, a court might feel that such 
a waiver of immunity had been motivated 
by a desire to obtain from the court an “ad- 
visory” opinion on the constitutional issues 
involved. It therefore might exercise its dis- 
cretion to dismiss the suit on grounds of 
“justiciability,” 


3. Other objections 


Assuming, for the sake of argument, that 
the port authority managed to get its foot 
in the door of a court in a declaratory judg- 
ment suit against the members of the com- 
mittee, its troubles would not be over. It 
would still have to secure a decision from 
the lower court and it would ultimately have 
to convince the Supreme Court to take the 
case up on its merits. The same principles 
of “justiciability,” which have been discussed 
in this memorandum in outlining the prob- 
lems of a suit by the committeee, would 
obtain in a suit by the port authority. It is 
true that the port authority might have 
“standing” to raise the constitutional is- 
sues involved, where the committee did not 
possess such standing, because the port au- 
thority could show that it would be preju- 
diced by operation of the committee’s ac- 
tion. However, the port authority would 
still have to show that constitutional ad- 
judication was necessary as a last resort, 
that the suit was not one for advice,“ that 
“abstract questions” were not being pressed, 
and that the suit was truly “adverse.” As 
has been suggested earlier, any attempt by 
the committee to cooperate“ in such a suit 
(might not only be deemed collusive) it 
might also convince the Supreme Court that 
premature “advice” on broad constitutional 
questions was being asked. 

CONCLUSIONS 

When all is said and done, one is still left 
with the question: if the port authority 
thought there was any possibility for a suc- 
cessful action for a declaratory judgment, 
why did it not bring such a suit itself? It 
at least could have established the applica- 
bility of the doctrine of congressional immu- 


“See 7 Cannon's Precedents, sec. 2162 
(1936). 
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nity to its case; perhaps it might have some- 
how succeeded in gaining a decision of a 
lower Federal court. While, as has been 
stressed in this memorandum, the rules of 
“justiciability” of the Supreme Court may 
well have blocked such a suit, those rules, 
after all, are informal rules of practice, and 
one cannot predict with certainty their ap- 
plication, Instead, the port authority has 
self-righteously proposed that the commit- 
tee should initiate declaratory judgment pro- 
ceedings and has insinuated that it was the 
committee’s fault that such proceedings 
could not be implemented. It has been the 
purpose of this memorandum to determine 
whether this suggestion had any legal merit 
and whether the committee might have, if 
it so choose, instituted or implemented such 
an action. 

One is left with some doubt as to whether 
this suggestion was preceded by grave and 
considerable reflection. 

1. The committee presently lacks authority 
to sue for any judicial judgment, whether 
declaratory or otherwise (Reed v. Board of 
Commissioners of Delaware County, supra). 

2. This proposition alone should dispose 
of the suggestion. But, in an effort to ex- 
plore all possibilities, it has also been dem- 
onstrated that grave doubt exists even as to 
whether Congress might constitutionally 
authorize the committee to seek such a de- 
claratory judgment at this state of the port 
authority inquiry. It is not clear at what 
stage a “case” or “controversy” exists, and 
Congress cannot ask the courts to take juris- 
diction over a matter which does not involve 
a case“ or “controversy” (Muskrat v. United 
States). 

3. Putting that question aside, this mem- 
orandum further strongly suggests that even 
if the committee was legally authorized to 
seek a declaratory Judgment, the Supreme 
Court, whose decision of course would ulti- 
mately be sought, would reject such a suit 
on its merits by applying one or a number 
of the rules of justiciability, which the 
Court keeps on hand to avoid unnecessary 
constitutional decision. Concurring opinion 
in Ashwander v. TVA, supra. 

In this connection, it is noted that the 
committee appears to lack standing to sue, 
for it cannot claim that it was being in- 
jured by the assertion of its own authority, 
Massachusetts v. Mellon, supra. The suit 
moreover seems to involve many elements of 
a nonadversary, friendly, request for advice, 
which the Court so firmly rejects. Finally, 
constitutional decision on the issues is not 
absolutely necessary until the House decides 
to cite for contempt. 

Therefore, it is submitted that the sug- 
gestion the committee might institute and 
maintain a declaratory judgment proceeding 
lacks merit as a matter of law, as well as 
being fundamentally deficient as a matter of 
policy. For the Supreme Court’s attempt 
to limit decision on constitutional questions 
is not a matter of caprice or indolence. It 
is an integral, and a highly desirable tenet 
of constitutional government. To interfere 
with that policy of the Supreme Court or to 
take a position adverse to it should not be 
the function of the Judiciary Committee of 
the House of Representatives. 

4. Furthermore, the port authority can- 
not maintain a suit against the members of 
the committee because under the doctrine 
of congressional immunity, and/or the doc- 
trine of separation of powers, no court would 


have jurisdiction over such a suit, Tenney v. 


Brandhove, supra; Kilbourn y. Thompson, 
supra; Hearst v. Black, supra; Mins v, Mc- 
Carthy, supra; Methodist Federation v. East- 
land, supra; Fishler v. McCarthy, supra. 

In view of the foregoing considerations and 
authorities, it is concluded that there is no 
legal merit in the suggestion that a suit for 
declaratory judgment might be brought in 
connection with the port authority inquiry. 
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ADDENDUM 


In suggesting the declaratory Judgment 
proceeding, the attorney general of New 
Jersey may have been inspired by a New 
Jersey case in which he, as deputy attorney 
general of New Jersey, participated on brief 
for plaintiff-appellant. Morss v. Forbes, 24 
N.J. 341, 132 A. 2d 1 (1957). There, a New 
Jersey county prosecutor was served with a 
subpena duces tecum issued by a committee 
of the State legislature requiring him to 
produce certain records. He refused to do so 
and instituted an action in the State courts 
against members of the committee for an 
injunction and declaratory judgment. The 
lower court (superior court, chancery divi- 
sion) assumed jurisdiction and decided 
against plaintiff. On appeal by the plaintiff, 
the Supreme Court of New Jersey declined 
to pass on the jurisdictional aspects of the 
case and determined to render a decision on 
the merits since the defendant committee 
members had withdrawn their objections to 
the jurisdiction and joined in the petition 
that the constitutionality of certain chal- 
lenged State statutes be tested. However, 
the court warned that it was by no means 
= its doors to such suits on a regular 

asis: 

“We shall therefore adjudicate the validity 
of the last-cited statute, but this is by no 
means to be considered a precedent estab- 
lishing a procedure whereby anyone who 
feels he might be ‘put upon’ by the subpena 
or questions of a legislative committee can 
turn to the courts for a declaratory Judgment 
vindicating his surmise.” (132 A. 2d 6.) 

In view of this language, it is highly 
doubtful that even the New Jersey Supreme 
Court, before which the attorney general of 
New Jersey practices, would take jurisdiction 
over a suit for a declaratory judgment 
brought by the port authority against mem- 
bers of the committee, assuming that some- 
how venue and service in New Jersey could 
be obtained. Such a suit, as distinguished 
from the action in Morss v. Forbes, supra, 
would involve a challenge to the validity of 
the action of Congress, not the New Jersey 
Legislature, and would call for resolution of 
Federal constitutional issues. Moreover, as 
has been pointed out, the Federal courts and 
in particular the Supreme Court of the 
United States, have generally established far 
stricter standards of justiciability than the 
State courts. Hence, Morss v. Forbes, supra, 
would hardly convince the Federal courts to 
abandon their normal attitude as expressed, 
for example, in Fishler v. McCarthy, toward 
a suit seeking to nip congressional action in 
the bud. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. RODINO] 
has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, despite all 
the charges that have been leveled 
against the Port of New York Author- 
ity I have yet to hear an acceptable an- 
swer to my question as to why the Legis- 
lature of New York or the Legislature of 
New Jersey, or both, have taken no ac- 
tion. 

And if the legislatures have failed it 
is difficult to believe that the Justice De- 
partments of either or both of the two 
States and their attorneys general have 
been completely remiss in their duties 
and responsibilities. 

It is my contention that the Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives should have insisted that the legis- 
lative bodies of the two States, together 
with their justice departments, take 
forthright action to correct any wrong- 
doing that exists in the administration 
of the Port of New York Authority be- 
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fore calling upon all the Members of 
the House of Representatives to support 
such drastic action as the citing of cer- 
tain officials for contempt. 

It should be remembered that Con- 
gress granted the compact; it did not 
create the authority. 

It should also be kept clearly in mind 
that Congress has granted many other 
compacts throughout the Nation. Does 
this action open the door to further in- 
vasions by Congress of other State ad- 
ministrations of authorities growing out 
of federally sanctioned compacts? 

Mr. Speaker, it is difficult for me to 
believe that the States of New York and 
New Jersey are so irresponsible that it 
is necessary for the Federal Government 
to move in and put their public affairs 
in order. 

It is difficult for me to believe that the 
citizens of those two States are so lack- 
ing in their sense of public responsibility 
that they would not insist that their offi- 
cials resolve their difficulties in this re- 
spect. 

To vote for these contempt citations 
is, in my opinion, an indictment not only 
of the public officials of the States of 
New York and New Jersey, but also an 
indictment of the millions of citizens. 

I refuse to believe, without the benefit 
of documented evidence, that the Port 
of New York Authority is in the nature 
of a supergovernment which cannot be 
held accountable by the governments and 
the people of two great States. 

I cannot and will not support the con- 
tempt citations until convincing evidence 
is provided that these States are incom- 
petent through their governments to 
manage their own affairs. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution, 

The question was taken; and upon a 
division (demanded by Mr. LINDSAY) 
there were—ayes 190, noes 60. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate disagrees to the amendment 
of the House to the bill (S. 2633) entitled 
“An act to amend the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946, as amended, and for other 
purposes,” requests a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
FULBRIGHT, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr, MANS- 
FIELD, Mr. HICKENLOOPER, and Mr. CAPE- 
HART to be the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN SERVICE 
ACT OF 1946 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (S. 2633) to amend the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended, 
and for other purposes, with a House 
amendment thereto, insist on the House 
amendment, and agree to the conference 
asked by the Senate. 


CvI——1089 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Mr. Hays, 
Mrs. KELLY, Mr. FARBSTEIN, Mr. BENT- 
LEY, and Mrs. BOLTON. 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST S. SLOAN 
COLT 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I send to 
the desk a privileged report (Rept. No. 
2120) from the Committee on the Judici- 
ary in relation to the conduct of S. Sloan 
Colt. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PROCEEDINGS AGAINST S. SLOAN COLT 


Subcommittee No. 5 of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, as created and authorized by 
the House of Representatives through the 
enactment of Public Law 601, section 121, 
of the 79th Congress, and under House 
Resolution 27 and House Resolution 530, 
both of the 86th Congress, caused to be is- 
sued a subpena duces tecum to S. Sloan Colt, 
chairman, board of commissioners ot the 
Port of New York Authority, 111 Eighth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. The subpena di- 
rected S. Sloan Colt to be and appear before 
Subcommittee No. 5 of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, at 10 a.m, on June 29, 1960, in 
their chamber in the city of Washington, 
and to bring with him from the files of the 
Port of New York Authority certain specified 
documents, and to testify touching matters 
of inquiry committed to the subcommittee. 

The subpena was duly served as appears 
by the return made thereon by counsel for 
the committee who was duly authorized to 
serve the subpena. 

S. Sloan Colt, pursuant to the subpena 
duly served upon him, appeared before Sub- 
committee No. 5 of the Committee on the 
Judiciary on June 29, 1960, to give testimony 
as required by Public Law 601, section 121, 
of the 79th Congress, and by House Resolu- 
tions 27 and 530 of the 86th Congress. How- 
ever, S. Sloan Colt, having appeared as a wit- 
ness and haying complied in part with the 
subpena duces tecum served upon him by 
bringing with him part of the documents de- 
manded therein, (1) failed and refused to 
produce certain other documents in compli- 
ance with the subpena duces tecum, which 
documents are pertinent to the subject mat- 
ter under inquiry, and (2) failed and refused 
to produce certain documents as ordered by 
the subcommittee, which documents are 
pertinent to the subject matter under 
inquiry. 

At those proceedings the subcommittee 
chairman explained in detail the authority 
for the subcommittee’s inquiry, the purpose 
of the inquiry, and its scope. The subcom- 
mittee also gave to the witness a lengthy and 
detailed explanation of the pertinence to its 
inquiry of each category of documents de- 
manded in the subpena served upon the wit- 
ness, Notwithstanding these explanations 
and notwithstanding a direction by the sub- 
committee to produce the documents re- 
quired by the subpena, S. Sloan Colt con- 
tumaciously refused to produce the follow- 
ing categories of documents under his con- 
trol and custody: 

(1) Internal financial reports, including 
budgetary analyses, postclosing trial bal- 
ances, and internal audits; and management 
and financial reports prepared by outside 
consultants; 

(2) All agenda of meetings of the board of 
commissioners and of its committees; all 
reports to the commissioners by members of 
the executive staff; and 
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(3) All communications in the files of the 
Port of New York Authority and in the files 
of any of its officers and employees includ- 
ing correspondence, interoffice and other 
memorandums, and reports relating to: 

(a) The negotiation, execution, and per- 
formance of construction contracts; nego- 
tiation, execution, and performance of in- 
surance contracts, policies, and arrange- 
ments; and negotiation, execution, and per- 
formance of the public relations contracts, 
policies, and arrangements; 

(b) The acquisition, transfer, and leasing 
of real estate; 

(c) The negotiation and issuance of rev- 
enue bonds; 

(d) The policies of the authority with re- 
spect to the development of rail transporta- 
tion. 

The subcommittee was thereby deprived 
by S. Sloan Colt of information and evi- 
dence pertinent to matters of inquiry com- 
mitted to it under House Resolutions 27 and 
530, 86th Congress. His persistent and ille- 
gal refusal to supply the documents as or- 
dered deprived the subcommittee of neces- 
sary and pertinent evidence and places him 
in contempt of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Incorporated herein as appendix I is the 
record of the proceedings before Subcom- 
mittee No. 5 of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary on the return of the subpenas duces 
tecum served upon S. Sloan Colt and others. 
The record of proceedings contains, with 
respect to Mr. Colt: 

(1) The full text of the subpena duces 
tecum (appendix, pp. 21-22); 

(2) The return of service of the subpena 
by counsel for the committee, set forth in 
words and figures (appendix, p. 26); 

(3) The failure and refusal of the wit- 
ness to produce documents required by the 
subpena issued to and served upon him 
(appendix, pp. 23-25); 

(4) The explanation given to the witness 
as to the authority for, purpose and scope 
of, the subcommittee’s inquiry (appendix, 
pp. 1-20); 

(5) The explanation given the witness of 
the pertinence of each category of requested 
documents (appendix, pp. 48-52) ; 

(6) The subcommittee’s direction to the 
witness to produce the required documents 
(appendix, pp. 52-53); 

(7) The failure and refusal of the witness 
to produce the documents pursuant to di- 
rection (appendix, pp. 53-54); 

(8) The ruling of the chairman that the 
witness is in default (appendix, p. 55). 


OTHER PERTINENT COMMITTEE PROCEEDINGS 


At the organizational meeting of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary for the 86th Con- 
gress, held on the 27th day of January 1959, 
Subcommittee No. 5 was appointed and au- 
thorized to act upon matters referred to it 
by the chairman. On June 8, 1960, at an 
executive session of Subcommittee No. 5 of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, at which 
Chairman Emanuel Celler, Peter W. Rodino, 
Jr., Byron G. Rogers, Lester Holtzman, 
Herman Toll, William M. McCulloch, and 
George Meader were present, Subcommittee 
No. 5 formally instituted an inquiry into 
the activities and operations of the Port 
of New York Authority under the interstate 
compacts approved by Congress in 1921 and 
1922. At that meeting the subcommittee 
also unanimously resolved to request the 
following specified items from the files of 
the Port of New York Authority by letter 
and to subpena the same documents from 
the appropriate officials in the event this 
information was not voluntarily supplied: 

(1) AN bylaws, organization manuals, 
rules, and regulations; 

(2) Annual financial reports; internal fi- 
nancial reports, including budgetary analy- 
ses, postclosing trial balances, and internal 
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audits; and management and financial re- 
ports prepared by outside consultants; 

(3) All agenda and minutes of meetings 
of the board of commissioners and of its 
committees; all reports to the commissioners 
by members of the executive staff; 

(4) All communications in the files of the 
Port of New York Authority and in the files 
of any of its officers or employees including 
correspondence, interoffice and other memo- 
randums, and reports relating to— 

(a) The negotiation, execution, and per- 
formance of construction contracts; nego- 
tiation, execution, and performance of in- 
surance contracts, policies, and arrange- 
ments; and negotiation, execution, and per- 
formance of public relations contracts, pol- 
icies, and arrangements; 

(b) The acquisition, transfer, and leasing 
of real estate; 

(c) The negotiation and issuance of reve- 
nue bonds; 

(d) The policies of the authority with re- 
spect to the development of rail transporta- 
tion. 

On June 29, 1960, following the appearance 
of the aforesaid witness, Subcommittee No. 5 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, at an 
executive session at which all members of 
the subcommittee were present, unanimously 
resolved to report the contumacious conduct 
of S. Sloan Colt and others to the Committee 
on the Judiciary with the recommendation 
that the committee report this conduct to 
the House of Representatives together with 
all particulars and recommend that the 
House cite S. Sloan Colt for contempt of the 
House of Representatives. 

At an executive session on June 30, 1960, 
the Committee on the Judiciary approved 
the recommendations of Subcommittee No. 5 
to report to the House all details concerning 
the contumacious conduct of S. Sloan Colt 
and others, and resolved to recommend that 
S. Sloan Colt be cited for contempt of the 
House of Representatives. 


Mrnoriry Views OF REPRESENTATIVE JOHN V. 
LINDSAY 


I cannot agree with the majority recom- 
mendations in the committee report. The 
committee proceeding, calculated to form a 
basis for contempt citations under title 2, 
United States Code, section 192, in my opin- 
ion constitutes an unprecedented, unlawful, 
and unconstitutional exercise of Federal au- 
thority over a bistate agency, which can and 
should be avoided. The Port of New York 
Authority was created by the States of New 
York and New Jersey with the consent of 
Congress to exercise delegations of State, 
not Federal, powers. 

My objections are threefold: (1) The com- 
mittee acted without legal authority and ex- 
ceeded its jurisdiction; (2) the committee 
lacked a legislative purpose in Inquiring into 
the internal affairs of a bistate agency; and 
(3) the committee inadvisably and without 
caution initiated an unprecedented exercise 
of Federal control in the delicate area of 
State sovereignty despite the pleas of the 
two interested Governors to be accorded a 
hearing before the return date of the sub- 
penas, As a result, and I emphasize this 
point, the documentary material, which the 
witnesses did not produce, was withheld 
pursuant to written instructions from Gov- 
ernors Rockefeller and Meyner. The wit- 
nesses were damned if they complied with 
the subpenas and damned if they didn’t. 

These three witnesses, who now face the 
threat of criminal prosecution, are not hood- 
lums nor men who have ever flouted the 
law. Each is a public official of distinguished 
reputation in his community. 

S. Sloan Colt, the authority chairman, 
has served without salary as a port au- 
thority commissioner for the past 14 years by 
appointment of Governors Dewey and Harri- 
man of New York, bringing to its board his 
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vast experience as a leading executive in 
the banking field. He also served the Fed- 
eral Government as a member of the Clay 
Committee on Highway Grants-in-Aid and 
has been a director of the Federal Reserve 
bank. During World War II, he served as 
the national chairman of the American Red 
Cross War Fund, and for the last decade has 
been president of the National Pund for 
Medical Education. 

Executive Director Austin J. Tobin has 
been a port authority staff member for 33 
years, rising through its ranks from law clerk 
to his present position as the chief admin- 
istrative officer responsible for the execution 
of decisions of the board of commissioners. 
Mr. Tobin has seryed as port consultant to 
the Government of Thailand and to the 
World Bank in connection with port develop- 
ment in Israel. Both he and Mr. Colt have 
been honored by the Government of France 
with the Order of Legion of Honor Chevalier 
for their contributions to airport develop- 
ment and with honorary degrees from lead- 
ing American universities for their outstand- 
ing public service. 

Mr. Joseph G. Carty, the authority secre- 
tary, has served the port authority for over 
30 years. A Navy veteran of World War I, 
he has been active in the National and State 
leadership of the American Legion for the 
last 40 years, including a term as New Jersey 
State commander. He is now a member of 
the Legion's national legislative commission 
and serves on the New Jersey State Veterans 
Service Council. 

In the light of their record of public and 
civic service, it is not surprising that these 
witnesses felt bound to obey the instruc- 
tions of their superior officers, the Governors 
of New Jersey and New York, governing their 
response to the committee’s subpenas. They 
sought, as they were instructed to do, post- 
ponement of the proceedings to give their 
Governors an opportunity to be heard per- 
sonally. Within the scope of their instruc- 
tions from their superiors, they attempted 
to cooperate fully with the committee by 
producing a mass of records detailing all the 
activities of the authority and by offering 
to answer any questions which the commit- 
tee might wish to ask. 

Congress, which has as great a duty as 
any court to protect the liberties of indi- 
viduals who appear before its committees, 
and, likewise, to preserve State sovereignty, 
should not, in disregard of conciliatory pleas 
to be heard by the chief executives of the 
two States, precipitate a naked fight of Fed- 
eral versus State power. 

Congress consented to the compact be- 
tween New York and New Jersey creating the 
Port of New York Authority. It did not 
create the authority. All the powers exer- 
cised by the authority are delegated to it by 
the Legislatures of New York and New Jersey. 

The commissioners are appointed by the 
Governors of the respective States subject to 
the advice and consent of their senates. 
The port authority can only act through its 
commissioners; no action by them is bind- 
ing unless taken at a meeting, and even 
then not until the minutes have been trans- 
mitted to the Governors, each of whom has 
10 days within which to veto any action 
therein recited as having been taken by any 
commissioner appointed from his State. 
The chief financial officers of each State are 
authorized to audit the books of the port 
authority. The port authority is required 
to submit an annual report to the legisla- 
tures of the two States, setting forth in de- 
tail the operations and transactions con- 
ducted by it pursuant to the authority 
granted in the compact and supplemental 
legislation. 

The port authority was created by the 
States of New York and New Jersey. It is 
fully subject to their control. It is their 
agency, not a Federal agency. Authoritative 
decisions in both the State and Federal 
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courts conclusively establish the port au- 
thority's status as an agency of the States 
which created it to serve as their local port 
development agency and refute the sugges- 
tion that the consent of Congress to the 
port compact changed the port authority’s 
status as a State agency (Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue v. Shamberg, 144 F. 2d, 
998 (1944), cert. den. 323 U.S. 792 (1945) 

Since the brief of the committee’s counsel 
in support of the investigation of the Port 
of New York Authority challenges this con- 
clusion without citing any applicable judi- 
cial authority, it will suffice here to note 
that the National Association of Attorneys 
General, composed of the chief legal officers 
of all the States, has recently reported: 

“The obvious truth that the (Port of New 
York) Authority is a State agency and noth- 
ing else has been authoritatively and ex- 
pressly determined by both Federal and 
State courts” (National Association of At- 
torneys General, “Memorandum Re Citation 
of State Officials for Contempt of Congress,” 
July 22, 1960, p. 4). 

Although Congress reserved the right to 
alter, amend, or repeal the resolution con- 
senting to the port compact, this did not 
create power to amend the compact itself, 
which can only be altered by the contracting 
States. Nor can this reservation in the con- 
gressional consent reasonably be construed 
to vest in Congress the right to control the 
internal management or daily affairs of the 
compact agency. On this point, the National 
Association of Attorneys General makes the 
following statement: 

“In this case, the interest of Congress in 
interstate compacts derives from one fact: 
the power of consent conferred over certain 
types of compacts so as to insure that par- 
ticular compacts do not adversely affect the 
relationships of governmental units within 
the Federal system (Virginia v. Tennessee, 
148 U.S. 503 (1893) ). For Congress to satisfy 
itself on this score, it is neither necessary nor 
relevant to examine the internal management 
of agencies established by compact. The in- 
formation on which such determinations de- 
pend relates to the results of agency opera- 
tions and to the character of the programs 
conducted. These are revealed in obsery- 
able activities and not in internal cerebra- 
tions.” 

The officials of the port authority volun- 
tarlly provided to the committee staff, and 
formally produced on the return date of the 
subpena, a mass of materials fully revealing 
in detail the nature and extent of the opera- 
tions of the port authority (the bylaws, rules 
and regulations, annual reports, and the min- 
utes of all the meetings of its commissioners 
recording all actions of the port authority). 

Counsel for the committee was apparently 
not confident that it could safely rely solely 
upon the compact clause of the Constitution 
to justify the sweeping demand for addi- 
tional data relating solely to the internal 
affairs of the bistate agency. There was, 
therefore, also invoked in support of the com- 
mittee's asserted authority, the commerce 
clause, the duty to provide for the national 
defense, the duty to insure that the author- 
ity’s activities are consistent with the re- 
quirements of Federal regulatory agencies, 
and an asserted Federal concern with con- 
struction contracts, insurance matters, and 
public relations activities of the port agency. 

The Council of State Governments noted 
in the memorandum on this matter which 
it sent to the Governors of all the States, 
“The grounds set forth by the Judiciary 
Committee would apply in similar degree to 
many agencies of State and local govern- 
ments.” The council concluded: 

“Indeed, it seems unlikely that if the 
Judiciary Committee’s present attempt to 
investigate the internal affairs and conduct 
of a State agency succeeds and if the 
grounds being advanced by that committee 
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are established, any State or municipal 
agency could resist inquiry into, and con- 
gressional pressure on, its operations and 
administration” (Council of State Govern- 
ments, “Memorandum re Threatened Con- 
gressional Investigation of State Agencies,” 
July 19, 1960, pp. 1-2). 

The committee is not entitled under the 
Constitution and the Rules of the House 
to the data relating to the internal affairs 
of the bistate agency. The Committee on the 
Judiciary has jurisdiction only under arti- 
cle I, section 10, clause 3 of the Constitution 
(“No State shall, without the consent of 
Congress * * * enter into any agreement 
or compact with another State”), rule XI, 
section 12, item (i) of the Rules of the 
House (interstate compacts generally) and 
House Resolution 27 as amended by House 
Resolution 530 (involving the activities and 
operations of interstate compacts). The 
committee’s jurisdiction in this case, it is 
evident, is confined to the breadth and 
scope of the compact clause of the Constitu- 
tion, 

Congressional jurisdiction under the 
commerce clause, to the extent it exists, to 
inquire into the effect of the port author- 
ity’s operations on interstate and foreign 
commerce, is vested in the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, not in 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Similarly, the jurisdiction of Congress to 
inquire into whether various Federal agen- 
cies have properly discharged their duties, 
under Federal legislation of general appli- 
cation, with respect to specific aspects of 
port authority activities is vested in the 
Committee on Government Operations, not 
in the Committee on the Judiciary. Na- 
tional defense, construction of Federal proj- 
ects, regulation of insurance, and the Federal 
interest, if any, in the public relations activi- 
ties of local port agencies are all within the 
province of committees other than the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Suffice it to say that the Committee on the 
Judiciary got the documentary material to 
which it is entitled under the Constitution 
and the rules of the House. It did not re- 
quest and it did not receive any broader 
delegation of authority from the House under 
House Resolution 27 as amended by House 
Resolution 530. The investigation can be 
no broader than the authorizing resolution. 

That delegation did not include investiga- 
tion into wholly internal affairs of any State 
agency, whether created by compact or 
otherwise. 

Lacking jurisdiction to conduct a broader 
investigation, the committee is also without 
n valid legislative purpose to inquire into the 
internal affairs of the port authority. To 
repeat, legislative purpose under the com- 
pact clause of the Constitution and the 
power reserved in the original resolution of 
approval can only extend to altering, amend- 
ing, or repealing the resolution of approval. 
The Committee on the Judiciary cannot 
recommend legislation to alter, amend, or 
repeal the original agreement between the 
two States. Likewise, the committee cannot 
recommend legislation to otherwise regulate 
interstate and foreign commerce in this area. 


In Watkins v. United States, 354 U.S, 178 
(1957), at p. 201 the Court stated: 

“An essential premise in this situation is 
that the House or Senate shall have in- 
structed the committee members on what 
they are to do with the power delegated to 
them. It is the responsibility of the Con- 
gress, in the first instance, to insure that 
compulsory process is used only in further- 
ance of a legislative purpose. That requires 
that the instructions to an investigating 
committee spell out that group’s jurisdic- 
tion and purpose with sufficient particu- 
larity. Those instructions are embodied in 
the authorizing resolution. That document 
is the committee’s charter.” 
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As long ago as 1881 the Supreme Court in 
Kilbourn v. Thompson (103 U.S. 168) held 
that Co has no right in the absence 
of a valid legislative purpose to inquire into 
purely private affairs, In 1936, a Federal 
district court on complaint of the United 
States enjoined the Pennsylvania State Leg- 
islature’s attempt to conduct an investiga- 
tion into the organization, sian anaes 
and functioning of the Works Progress 
ministration in Pennsylvania (United States 
v. Owlett, 15 F. Supp. 736. The Federal court 
there condemned the assertion of power by 
one partner in the Federal system over the 
internal affairs of the other as being “in 
contravention of our dual form of govern- 
ment” (p. 742)). By clear analogy, Congress 
has no right to inquire into the purely in- 
ternal affairs of an agency of the two sov- 
ereign States of New York and New Jersey. 

As recently as June 1959, the Supreme 
Court in Barenblatt v. United States (360 
U.S. 109) spoke of the limitations of con- 
gressional investigations. In that case the 
Court stated: 

“Broad as it is, the power is not, however, 
without limitations. Since Congress may 
only investigate into those areas in which it 
May potentially legislate or appropriate, it 
cannot inquire into matters which are 
within the exclusive province of one or the 
other branch of the Government. Lacking 
the judicial power given to the judiciary, it 
cannot inquire into matters that are exclu- 
sively the concern of the judiciary. Neither 
can it supplant the Executive in what exclu- 
sively belongs to the Executive. And the 
Congress, in common with all branches of 
the Government, must exercise its powers 
subject to the limitations placed by the 
Constitution on governmental action, more 
particularly in the context of this case the 
relevant limitations of the Bill of Rights.“ 

In the leading case of McGrain v. Daugh- 
erty (273 U.S. 185 (1937)), as in later de- 
cisions, the Court recognized that a witness 
has a right to refuse to answer when an 
investigation exceeds lawful limits. In that 
case the Court stated: 

“We must assume, for present purposes, 
that neither House will be disposed to exert 
the power beyond its proper bounds, or 
without due regard to the rights of witnesses. 
But if, contrary to this assumption, con- 
trolling limitations or restrictions are dis- 
regarded, the decisions in Kilbourn v. 
Thompson and Marshall v. Gordon point to 
admissible measures of relief. And it is a 
necessary deduction from the decisions in 
Kilbourn v. Thompson and In re Chapman 
that a witness rightfully may refuse to an- 
swer where the bounds of the power are ex- 
ceeded or the questions are not pertinent to 
the matter under inquiry“. 

Thus to summarize, the committee may 
not exceed its jurisdiction (it is no argument 
to say that the House under all of the au- 
thority vested by the Constitution may have 
jurisdiction) and it may not conduct in- 
vestigations into matters over which it has 
no authority to recommend legislation. 

It also must be remembered that legisla- 
tures are ultimate guardians of the liberties 
of the people in quite as great a degree as 
the courts. Evidently the committee real- 
ized it was traveling too far too fast in this 
direction since it belatedly recommended 
withholding the report of the witnesses’ al- 
leged contumacious conduct pending the re- 
sults of an after-the-fact invitation to the 
two Governors to present their views. 

Now that the alleged contumacious con- 
duct has been reported, I urge restraint and 
a reappraisal of the vital issues of Federal- 
State relationship before voting to commit 
the House of Representatives to an uncom- 
promising and, I believe, unsound position. 


2360 U.S. at pp. 111, 112. 
2273 U.S. at pp. 175, 176. 
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MINORITY Views OF REPRESENTATIVE 
JOHN H. Ray 


The majority of the Judiciary Committee 
recommends that contempt citations under 
title 2, United States Code, section 192, be 
issued against the chairman, the executive 
director, and the secretary of the Port of 
New York Authority. In my opinion the ac- 
tion so recommended by the majority would 
not only be unprecedented and unwise as a 
matter of Federal and State relations, it is 
not sanctioned by law and should and would 
be held unconstitutional. 

The port authority was created by the 
States of New York and New Jersey pursuant 
to an agreement or compact authorized by 
special legislation enacted by each of those 
States. The compact defined the nature and 
scope of the powers and duties which the two 
States desired to grant to and impose upon 
the port authority. Before the compact 
could take effect, it was necessary that the 
States obtain, and they did obtain consent 
of Congress to the making of the compact 
(Public Law 17, approved August 23, 1921, 
Public Law 66, approved July 1, 1922). Since 
the latter date, the port authority has oper- 
ated under direct delegations of authority, 
and only as so authorized, by the Legisla- 
tures of New York and New Jersey. 

Congress did not create the authority. 
The powers exercised by the authority were 
delegated to it by the Legislatures of New 
York and New Jersey. Congress lacks consti- 
tutional authority to alter the terms of the 
compact between the two contracting States. 
Congress reserved the right to alter, amend, 
or repeal the resolution by which it gave 
consent to the compact. Congress did not 
have power and it did not attempt to reserve 
any other right to supervise or to regulate 
activities of the bistate agency which the two 
States established. 

I repeat Congress only reserved the right 
to alter, amend, or repeal its resolution con- 
senting to the compact, and that the com- 
pact itself can be altered only by the con- 
tracting States. Therefore, no valid legis- 
lative purpose could be served by the com- 
mittee subpena involved in this case. 

Earlier this year the Judiciary Committee 
instituted the present investigation. The 
majority opinion of the committee sets forth 
accurately the developments in the investi- 
gation which resulted in the contempt cita- 
tions. It is not necessary here to repeat 
details of that history, but I do wish to em- 
phasize that on the return date specified in 
the subpena, the three officials of the port 
authority appeared and delivered to the com- 
mittee all the minutes, financial reports, 
audits, and all records authorizing official 
action. On instructions of the Governors of 
the States of New York and New Jersey, port 
authority officials declined to furnish the 
working papers and other strictly internal 
studies specified in paragraphs (1), (2), and 
(3) on page 2 of the majority report. I 
submit such actions by the Governors and 
by the officials of the port authority are law- 
ful and that the only unlawful action in- 
dicated by the record is that of the Judiciary 
Committee in demanding and now insisting 
upon the production of the material which 
was not furnished. 

The action recommended by the com- 
mittee violates the constitutional rights of 
the States involved and the committee is 
attempting such action without any sem- 
blance of lawful authority.“ 


Mr. CELLER (interrupting the read- 
ing of the report). Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the report be dispensed with. 


1 The cases in point: Graves v. New York 
ez rel. O'Keefe, 306 US. 466, 484 (1938); 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue v. Sham- 
berg’s Estate, 144 F. 2d 998, certiorari denied, 
323 U.S. 792 (1944). 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a privileged resolution (H. Res. 607) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives certify the report of the 
Committee on the Judiciary as to the con- 
tumacious conduct of S. Sloan Colt in fail- 
ing and refusing to furnish certain docu- 
ments in compliance with a subpena duces 
tecum of a duly constituted subcommittee 
of said committee served upon him and as 
ordered by the subcommittee, together with 
all of the facts in connection therewith, un- 
der seal of the House of Representatives, to 
the United States attorney for the District 
of Columbia, to the end that S. Sloan Colt 
may be proceeded against in the manner 
and form provided by law. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.) Two hundred 
and three Members are present, not a 
quorum. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
faa and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 270, nays 124, answered 
“present” 0, not voting 37, as follows: 


[Rol No. 188] 
YEAS—270 
Addonizio Brademas Durham 
bert Breeding Dwyer 
Alexander Brewster Edmondson 
Alford Brooks, Tex, Everett 
Allen Brown, Ga Farbstein 
Andersen, Brown, Mo Fascell 
w Brown, Ohio Feighan 
Anderson, Buckley Fisher 
Mont. Burke, Ky Flood 
Anfuso Byrne, Pa. Flynn 
Arends Cahill Flynt 
Ashley Canfield Fogarty 
Ashmore Cannon Foley 
Aspinall Carnahan Ford 
Avery Celler Forrester 
Chamberlain Fountain 
Bailey e Frazier 
Chenoweth Frelinghuysen 
Barr Church Friedel 
Clark Fulton 
Coad Garmatz 
Bass, N.H. Cook 
Bass, Tenn. Cooley Gavin 
Bates Corbett George 
Beckworth Daddario Giaimo 
Belcher Davis, Ga Gilbert 
Bennett, Fla. Delaney Granahan 
Bennett, Mich. Dent Gray 
Bentley Denton Green, Pa. 
Betts Derwinski Griffin 
Blatnik Griffiths 
Blitch Dingell Gubser 
Boland Dixon Hagen 
Bolton Donohue Halleck 
Bonner Downing Hardy 
Bow Doyle Hargis 
Boykin i Harmon 
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Harris McGovern Rogers, Fla. 
Harrison Macdonald Rooney 
Hays Machrowicz Roosevelt 
Healey Mack Rostenkowski 
Hechler Madden Roush 
Hemphill Mahon Rutherford 
Henderson Mailliard Santangelo 
Hogan Marshall Saund 
Holland Meader Saylor 
Holtzman Merrow Schenck 
Horan Metcalf Scherer 
Huddleston Meyer Scott 
Hull Michel Shelley 
Inouye Miller, Clem Sheppard 
Irwin Mills hipley 
Jackson Moeller Short 
Jarman Monagan Sikes 
Jennings Montoya Sisk 
Johansen Moore Slack 
Johnson, Calif. Moorhead Smith, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. Morgan Smith, Iowa 
Johnson, Md. Morris, N. Mex. Smith, Va. 
Johnson, Wis. Morris, Okla. Spence 
Jonas Moss Staggers 
Jones, Ala. Moulder Steed 
Karsten Multer Stubblefield 
Karth Murphy Sullivan 
Kastenmeler Natcher Taylor, N.C. 
Kearns Nix Teague, Tex. 
Kee Norblad Teller 
Keith O'Brien, Ill. Thompson, Tex. 
Kelly O'Hara, III Thornberry 
K O'Hara, Mich. Toll 
Kilday O'Konski Trimble 
Kilgore Patman Tuck 
King, Calif Pelly Ullman 
King, Utah Perkins Vanik 
Kitchin Pfost Wainwright 
Kluczynski Philbin Wallhauser 
Knox Pilcher Walter 
Kowalski , Pillion Wampler 
Lane Porter Watts 
Lankford Price Whitener 
Latta Prokop Widnall 
Lennon Pucinski Wier 
Lesinski Quigley Willis 
Levering Rabaut Wilson 
Libonati Randall Wolf 
Lipscomb Rees, Kans. Wright 
Loser Reuss Yates 
McCormack Rhodes, Pa, Young 
McCulloch Rivers, Alaska Zablocki 
McDonough Rodino Zelenko 
McFall Rogers, Colo. 
NAYS—124 

Abbitt Fallon Ostertag 
Abernethy Fenton Passman 
Adair Fino Pirnie 
Alger Gallagher Poage 
Andrews Gathings Poff 
Auchincloss Glenn Rains 
Baker Goodell Ray 
Becker Green, Oreg. Reece, Tenn. 
Berry Rhodes, Ariz. 
Bosch Haley Rlehlman 
Bray Halpern Riley 
Brock Herlong Rivers, S. C. 
Brooks, La Hiestand Roberts 
Broomfield Hoeven Robison 
Broyhill Hoffman, Ill, Rogers, Tex. 
Budge Hoffman, Mich. St. George 
Burke, Mass, Holt Schneebeli 
Burleson Hosmer Schwengel 
Byrnes, Wis. Jensen Selden 
Casey Jones, Mo Siler 
Cederberg Judd Simpson 
Chiperfield Kasem Smith, Miss. 
Coffin Kyl Springer 
Cohelan Lafore Stratton 
Collier Taber 
Colmer Langen Teague, Calif. 
Conte Lindsay Thompson, N.J. 
Cramer McDowell Thomson, Wyo 
Cunningham McGinley Tollefson 
Curtin McIntire Utt 
Curtis, Mass. McMillan Van Pelt 
Curtis, Mo Mason Van Zandt 
Dague Matthews Weaver 
Daniels May Weis 
Derounian Miller, N.Y, Westland 
Devine Milliken Wharton 
Dooley Minshall Whitten 
Dorn, N.Y. Mumma Williams 
Dorn, S. C. Nelsen Winstead 
Dowdy O'Brien, N.Y, Younger 
Elliott O'Neill 
Evins Osmers 

NOT VOTING—37 
Barden Bowles Hébert 
Baring Davis, Tenn. Hess 
Baumhart Dawson Holifield 
Boggs Forand Ikard 
Bolling Grant Kilburn 
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Kirwan Morrison Smith, Kans, 
Landrum Murray Taylor, N.Y. 
McSween Norrell Thomas 
Magnuson Oliver Thompson, La. 
Martin Powell Udall 
Miller, Preston Vinson 

George P. Quie Withrow 
Mitchell Rogers, Mass. 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Taylor of New 
York against. 

Mr. Morrison for, 
against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. 
Martin. 

Mr, Magnuson with Mr. Hess. 

Mr. Oliver with Mr. Quie. 

Mr. George P. Miller with Mr. Baumhart. 

Mr. Holifield with Mr. Withrow. 

Mr. Powell with Mrs. Rogers of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Baring with Mr. Smith of Kansas. 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana changed 
his vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


with Mr, Kilburn 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST JOSEPH G. 
CARTY 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I submit a privileged report (Rept. No. 
2121), concerning the contumacious con- 
duct of Joseph G. Carty. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PROCEEDINGS AGAINST JOSEPH G. CARTY 

Subcommittee No. 5 of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, as created and authorized by 
the House of Representatives through the 
enactment of Public Law 601, section 121, 
of the 79th Congress, and under House Reso- 
lution 27 and House Resolution 530, both of 
the 86th Congress, caused to be issued a 
subpena duces tecum to Joseph G. Carty, 
secretary, of the Port of New York Authority, 
111 Eighth Avenue, New York, N.Y. The 
subpena directed Joseph G. Carty to be and 
appear before Subcommittee No. 5 of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, at 10 a.m. on 
June 29, 1960, in their chamber in the city 
of Washington, and to bring with him from 
the files of the Port of New York Authority 
certain specified documents, and to testify 
touching matters of inquiry committed to 
the subcommittee. 

The subpena was duly served as appears 
by the return made thereon by counsel for 
the committee who was duly authorized to 
serve the subpena. 

Joseph G. Carty, pursuant to the subpena 
duly served upon him, appeared before Sub- 
committee No. 5 of the Committee on the 
Judiciary on June 29, 1960, to give testimony 
as required by Public Law 601, section 121, 
of the 79th Congress, and by House Resolu- 
tions 27 and 530 of the 86th Congress. How- 
ever, Joseph G. Carty having appeared as a 
witness and having complied in part with 
the subpena duces tecum served upon him 
by bringing with him part of the documents 
demanded therein, (1) failed and refused to 
produce certain other documents in compli- 
ance with the subpena duces tecum, which 
documents are pertinent to the subject mat- 
ter under inquiry, and (2) failed and re- 
fused to produce certain documents as or- 
dered by the subcommittee, which docu- 
ments are pertinent to the subject matter 
under inquiry. 
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At those proceedings the subcommittee 
chairman explained in detail the authority 
for the subcommittee’s inquiry, the purpose 
of the inquiry, and its scope. The subcom- 
mittee also gave to the witness a lengthy 
and detailed explanation of the pertinence 
to its inquiry of each category of documents 
demanded in the subpena served upon the 
witness. Notwithstanding these explana- 
tions and notwithstanding a direction by the 
subcommittee to produce the documents 
required by the subpena, Joseph G. Carty 
contumaciously refused to produce the fol- 
lowing categories of documents under his 
control and custody: 

(1) Internal financial reports, including 
budgetary analyses, postclosing trial bal- 
ances, and internal audits; and management 
and financial reports prepared by outside 
consultants; 

(2) All agenda of meetings of the board of 
commissioners and of its committees; all 
reports to the commissioners by members of 
the executive staff, and 

(3) All communications in the files of the 
Port of New York Authority and in the files 
of any of its officers and employees including 
correspondence, interoffice and other memo- 
randums, and reports relating to— 

(a) The negotiation, execution, and per- 
formance of construction contracts; negotia- 
tion, execution, and performance of insur- 
ance contracts, policies, and arrangements; 
and negotiation, execution, and performance 
of public relations contracts, policies, and 
arrangements; 

(b) The acquisition, transfer, and leasing 
of real estate; 

(c) The negotiation and issuance of rev- 
enue bonds; 

(d) The policies of the authority with re- 
spect to the development of rail transporta- 
tion. 

The subcommittee was thereby deprived 
by Joseph G. Carty of information and evi- 
dence pertinent to matters of inquiry com- 
mitted to it under House Resolutions 27 and 
630, 86th Congress. His persistent and il- 
legal refusal to supply the documents as 
ordered deprived the subcommittee of neces- 
sary and pertinent evidence and places him 
in contempt of the House of Representatives. 

Incorporated herein as appendix I is the 
record of the proceedings before Subcommit- 
tee No. 5 of the Committee on the Judiciary 
on the return of the subpenas duces tecum 
served upon Joseph G. Carty and others. 
The record of proceedings contains, with 
respect to Mr. Carty— 

(1) The full text of the subpena duces 
tecum (appendix, pp. 26-27); 

(2) The return of service of the subpena 
by counsel for the committee, set forth in 
words and figures (appendix, p. 26); 

(3) The failure and refusal of the witness 
to produce documents required by the sub- 
pena issued to and served upon him (ap- 
pendix, pp. 27-31); 

(4) The explanation given to the witness 
as to the authority for, purpose and scope of, 
the subcommittee’s inquiry (appendix, pp. 
1-20); 

(5) The explanation given the witness of 
the pertinence of each category of requested 
documents (appendix, pp. 48-52); 

(6) The subcommittee’s direction to the 
witness to produce the required documents 
(appendix p. 55); 

(7) The failure and refusal of the witness 
to produce the documents pursuant to direc- 
tion (appendix, p. 55); and 

(8) The ruling of the chairman that the 
witness is in default (app. p. 55). 

OTHER PERTINENT COMMITTEE PROCEEDINGS 

At the organizational meeting of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary for the 86th Con- 
gress, held on the 27th day of January 1959, 
Subcommittee No. 5 was appointed and au- 
thorized to act upon matters referred to it 
by the chairman. On June 8, 1960, at an 
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executive session of Subcommittee No. 5 of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, at which 
Chairman EMANUEL CELLER, PETER W. Ro- 
DINO, Jr., BYRON G. ROGERS, LESTER HOLTZMAN, 
HERMAN TOLL, WILLIAM M. McCuLLOCH, and 
GEORGE MEADER were present, Subcommittee 
No. 5 formally instituted an inquiry into the 
activities and operations of the Port of New 
York Authority under the interstate com- 
pacts approved by Congress in 1921 and 
1922. At that meeting the subcommittee 
also unanimously resolved to request the fol- 
lowing specified items from the files of the 
Port of New York Authority by letter and 
to subpena the same documents from the ap- 
propriate officials in the event this informa- 
tion was not voluntarily supplied: 

(1) All bylaws, organization manuals, 
rules, and regulations; 

(2) Annual financial reports; internal fi- 
nancial reports, including budgetary analy- 
ses, postclosing trial balances, and internal 
audits; and management and financial re- 
ports prepared by outside consultants; 

(3) All agenda and minutes of meetings 
of the board of commissioners and of its 
committees; all reports to the commissioners 
by members of the executive staff; 

(4) All communications in the files of the 
Port of New York Authority and in the files 
of any of its officers or employees including 
correspondence, interoffice and other memo- 
randums, and reports relating to— 

(a) The negotiation, execution, and per- 
formance of construction contracts; negotia- 
tion, execution, and performance of insur- 
ance contracts, policies, and arrangements; 
and negotiation, execution, and performance 
of public relations contracts, policies, and 
arrangements; 

(b) The acquisition, transfer, and leasing 
of real estate; 

(c) The negotiation and issuance of rev- 
enue bonds; 

(d) The policies of the authority with re- 
spect to the development of rail transporta- 
tion. 

On June 29, 1960, following the appearance 
of the aforesaid witness, Subcommittee No. 5 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, at an 
executive session at which all members of the 
subcommittee were present, unanimously re- 
solved to report the contumacious conduct of 
Joseph G. Carty and others to the Committee 
on the Judiciary with the recommendation 
that the committee report this conduct to 
the House of Representatives together with 
all particulars and recommend that the 
House cite Joseph G. Carty for contempt 
of the House of Representatives. 

At an executive session on June 30, 1960, 
the Committee on the Judiciary approved the 
recommendations of Subcommittee No. 5 to 
report to the House all details concerning 
the contumacious conduct of Joseph G. Carty 
and others, and resolved to recommend that 
Joseph G. Carty be cited for contempt of the 
House of Representatives. 


Mrnortry VIEWS OF REPRESENTATIVE JOHN V. 
LINDSAY 

I cannot agree with the majority recom- 
mendations in the committee report. The 
committee proceeding, calculated to form a 
basis for contempt citations under title 2, 
United States Code, section 192, in my opin- 
ion constitutes an unprecedented, unlawful, 
and unconstitutional exercise of Federal au- 
thority over a bistate agency, which can and 
should be avoided. The Port of New York 
Authority was created by the States of New 
York and New Jersey with the consent of 
Congress to exercise delegations of State, not 
Federal, powers. 

My objections are threefold: (1) The com- 
mittee acted without legal authority and 
exceeded its jurisdiction; (2) the committee 
lacked a legislative purpose in inquiring 
into the internal affairs of a bistate agency; 
and (3) the committee inadvisably and with- 
out caution initiated an unprecedented exer- 
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cise of Federal control in the delicate area 
of State sovereignty despite the pleas of the 
two interested Governors to be accorded a 
hearing before the return date of the sub- 
penas. As a result, and I emphasize this 
point, the documentary material, which the 
witnesses did not produce, was withheld pur- 
suant to written instructions from Gover- 
nors Rockefeller and Meyner. The witnesses 
were damned if they complied with the sub- 
penas and damned if they didn’t. 

These three witnesses, who now face the 
threat of criminal prosecution, are not hood- 
lums nor men who have ever flouted the 
law. Each is a public official of distin- 
guished reputation in his community. 

S. Sloan Colt, the authority chairman, has 
served without salary as a port authority 
commissioner for the past 14 years by ap- 
pointment of Governors Dewey and Harri- 
man, of New York, bringing to its board his 
vast experience as a leading executive in the 
banking field. He also served the Federal 
Government as a member of the Clay Com- 
mittee on Highway Grants-in-Aid and has 
been a director of the Federal Reserve Bank. 
During World War II, he served as the na- 
tional chairman of the American Red Cross 
War Fund, and for the last decade has been 
president of the National Fund for Medical 
Education. 

Executive Director Austin J. Tobin has 
been a port authority staff member for 33 
years, rising through its ranks from law 
clerk to his present position as the chief 
administrative officer responsible for the 
execution of decisions of the board of com- 
missioners. Mr, Tobin has served as port 
consultant to the Government of Thailand 
and to the World Bank in connection with 
port development in Israel. Both he and Mr. 
Colt have been honored by the Government 
of France with the Order of Legion of Honor 
Chevalier for their contributions to airport 
development and with honorary degrees from 
leading American universities for their out- 
standing public service. 

Mr. Joseph G. Carty, the authority secre- 
tary, has served the port authority for over 
30 years. A Navy veteran of World War I, 
he has been active in the National and State 
leadership of the American Legion for the 
last 40 years, including a term as New Jersey 
State commander. He is now a member of 
the Legion’s national legislative commission 
and serves on the New Jersey State Veterans 
Service Council. 

In the light of their record of public and 
civic service, it is not surprising that these 
witnesses felt bound to obey the instructions 
of their superior officers, the Governors of 
New Jersey and New York, governing their re- 
sponse to the committee’s subpenas, They 
sought, as they were instructed to do, post- 
ponement of the proceedings to give their 
Governors an opportunity to be heard per- 
sonally. Within the scope of their instruc- 
tions from their superiors, they attempted to 
cooperate fully with the committee by pro- 
ducing a mass of records detailing all the 
activities of the authority and by offering to 
answer any questions which the committee 
might wish to ask. 

Congress, which has as great a duty as any 
court to protect the liberties of individuals 
who appear before its committees, and, like- 
wise, to preserve State sovereignty, should 
not, in disregard of conciliatory pleas to be 
heard by the chief executives of the two 
States, precipitate a naked fight of Federal 
versus State power. 

Congress consented to the compact be- 
tween New York and New Jersey creating the 
Port of New York Authority. It did not 
create the authority. All the powers exer- 
cised by the authority are delegated to it by 
the Legislatures of New York and New Jersey. 

The commissioners are appointed by the 
Governors of the respective States subject to 
the advice and consent of their senates. The 
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port authority can only act through its com- 
missioners, no action by them is binding 
unless taken at a meeting, and even then not 
until the minutes have been transmitted to 
the Governors, each of whom has 10 days 
within which to veto any action therein re- 
cited as having been taken by any commis- 
sioner appointed from his State. The chief 
financial officers of each State are authorized 
to audit the books of the port authority. The 
port authority is required to submit an an- 
nual report to the legislatures of the two 
States, setting forth in detail the operations 
and transactions conducted by it pursuant 
to the authority granted in the compact and 
supplemental legislation. 

The port authority was created by the 
States of New York and New Jersey. It is 
fully subject to their control. It is their 
agency, not a Federal agency. Authoritative 
decisions in both the State and Federal 
courts conclusively establish the port au- 
thority’s status as an agency of the States 
which created it to serve as their local port 
development agency and refute the sugges- 
tion that the consent of Congress to the 
port compact changed the port authority’s 
status as a State agency (Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue v. Shamberg, 144 F. 2d, 998 
(1944), cert. den. 323 U.S. '792 (1945)). 

Since the brief of the committee’s counsel 
in support of the investigation of the Port 
of New York Authority challenges this con- 
clusion without citing any applicable judi- 
cial authority, it will suffice here to note that 
the National Association of Attorneys Gen- 
eral, composed of the chief legal officers of 
all the States, has recently reported: 

“The obvious truth that the (Port of New 
York) Authority is a State agency and noth- 
ing else has been authoritatively and ex- 
pressly determined by both Federal and 
State courts” (National Association of At- 
torneys General, “Memorandum re Citation 
of State Officials for Contempt of Congress.” 
July 22, 1960, p. 4). 

Although Congress reserved the right to 
alter, amend, or repeal the resolution con- 
senting to the port compact, this did not 
create power to amend the compact itself, 
which can only be altered by the contracting 
States. Nor can this reservation in the con- 
gressional consent reasonably be construed 
to vest in Congress the right to control the 
internal management or dally affairs of the 
compact agency. On this point, the National 
Association of Attorneys General makes the 
following statement: 

“In this case, the interest of Congress in 
Interstate compacts derives from one fact: 
the power of consent conferred over certain 
types of compacts so as to insure that par- 
ticular compacts do not adversely affect the 
relationships of governmental units within 
the Federal system (Virginia v. Tennessee, 
148 U.S. 503 (1893)). For Congress to satisfy 
itself on this score, it is neither necessary nor 
relevant to examine the internal management 
of agencies established by compact. The in- 
formation on which such determinations de- 
pend relates to the results of agency opera- 
tions and to the character of the programs 
conducted, These are revealed in observable 
activities and not in internal celebrations.” 

The officials of the port authority volun- 
tarily provided to the committee staff, and 
formally produced on the return date of the 
subpena, a mass of materials fully revealing 
in detail the nature and extent of the opera- 
tions of the port authority (the bylaws, rules 
and regulations, annual reports and the min- 
utes of all the meetings of its commissioners 
recording all actions of the port authority). 

Counsel for the committee was apparently 
not confident that it could safely rely solely 
upon the compact clause of the Constiution 
to justify the sweeping demand for addi- 
tional data relating solely to the internal 
affairs of the bistate agency. There was, 
therefore, also invoked in support of the 
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committee's asserted authority the commerce 
clause, the duty to provide for the national 
defense, the duty to insure that the author- 
ity’s activities are consistent with the re- 
quirements of Federal regulatory agencies, 
and an asserted Federal concern with con- 
struction contracts, insurance matters, and 
public relations activities of the port agency. 

The Council of State Governments noted 
in the memorandum on this matter which it 
sent to the Governors of all the States: “The 
grounds set forth by the Judiciary Commit- 
tee would apply in similar degree to many 
agencies of State and local governments.” 
The council concluded: 

“Indeed, it seems unlikely that if the 
Judiciary Committee’s present attempt to 
investigate the internal affairs and conduct 
of a State agency succeeds and if the grounds 
being advanced by that committee are estab- 
lished, any State or municipal agency could 
resist inquiry into, and congressional pres- 
sure on, its operations and administration” 
(Council of State Governments, “Memo- 
randum Re Threatened Congressional Inves- 
tigation of State Agencies,” July 19, 1960, 
pp. 1-2). 

The committee is not entitled under the 
Constitution and the Rules of the House to 
the data relating to the internal affairs of 
the bistate agency. The Committee on the 
Judiciary has jurisdiction only under arti- 
cle I, section 10, clause 8, of the Constitu- 
tion (“No State shall, without the consent 
of Congress * * * enter into any agreement 
or compact with another State”); rule XI, 
section 12, item (i), of the Rules of the 
House (interstate compacts generally), and 
House Resolution 27, as amended by House 
Resolution 530 (involving the activities and 
operations of interstate compacts). The 
committee’s jurisdiction in this case, it is 
evident, is confined to the breadth and scope 
of the compact clause of the Constitution. 

Congressional jurisdiction under the com- 
merce clause, to the extent it exists, to in- 
quire into the effect of the port authority’s 
operations on interstate and foreign com- 
merce is vested in the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, not in the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Similarly, the jurisdiction of Congress to 
inquire into whether various Federal agen- 
cies have properly discharged their duties, 
under Federal legislation of general appli- 
cation, with respect to specific aspects of port 
authority activities is vested in the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, not in 
the Committee on the Judiciary. National 
defense, construction of Federal projects, 
regulation of insurance, and the Federal in- 
terest, if any, in the public relations activi- 
ties of local port agencies are all within the 
province of committees other than the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Suffice it to say that the Committee on the 
Judiciary got the documentary material to 
which it is entitled under the Constitution 
and the Rules of the House. It did not 
request and it did not receive any broader 
delegation of authority from the House under 
House Resolution 27, as amended by House 
Resolution 530. The investigation can be no 
broader than the authorizing resolution. 


In Watkins v. United States (354 U.S. 178 
(1957), at p. 201) the Court stated: 

“An essential premise in this situation is 
that the House or Senate shall have instruct- 
ed the committee members on what they 
are to do with the power delegated to them. 
It is the responsibility of the Congress in 
the first instance, to insure that compulsory 
process is used only in furtherance of a 
legislative purpose. That requires that the 
instructions to an investigating committee 
spell out that group's jurisdiction and pur- 
pose with sufficient particularity. Those in- 
structions are embodied in the authorizing 
resolution. That document is the commit- 
tee’s charter.” 
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That delegation did not include investiga- 
tion into wholly internal affairs of any State 
agency, whether created by compact or other- 
wise 


Lacking Jurisdiction to conduct a broader 
investigation, the committee is also without 
a valid legislative purpose to inquire into 
the internal affairs of the port authority. 
To repeat, legislative purpose under the 
compact clause of the Constitution and the 
power reserved in the original resolution of 
approval can only extend to altering, amend- 
ing, or repealing the resolution of approval. 
The Committee on the Judiciary cannot 
recommend legislation to alter, amend, or 
repeal the original agreement between the 
two States. Likewise, the committee cannot 
recommend legislation to otherwise regulate 
interstate and foreign commerce in this area. 

As long ago as 1881 the Supreme Court in 
Kilbourn v. Thompson (103 U.S. 168) held 
that Congress has no right in the absence of 
a valid legislative purpose to inquire into 
purely private affairs. In 1936, a Federal 
district court on complaint of the United 
States enjoined the Pennsylvania State Leg- 
islature’s attempt to conduct an investiga- 
tion into the organization, administration, 
and functioning of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration in Pennsylvania (United States 
v. Owlett, 15 F. Supp. 736, The Federal 
court there condemned the assertion of 
power by one partner in the Federal system 
over the internal affairs of the other as 
being “in contravention of our dual form of 
government” (p. 742)). By clear analogy, 
Congress has no right to inquire into the 
purely internal affairs of an agency of the 
two sovereign States of New York and. New 
Jersey. 

As recently as June 1959, the Supreme 
Court in Barenblait v. United States (360 
U.S. 109) spoke of the limitations of con- 
gressional investigations. In that case the 
Court stated: 

“Broad as it is, the power is not, however, 
without limitations. Since Congress may 
only investigate into those areas in which it 
may potentially legislate or appropriate, it 
cannot inquire into matters which are with- 
in the exclusive province of one or the other 
branch of the Government. the ju- 
dicial power given to the judiciary, it cannot 
inquire into matters that are exclusively the 
concern of the judiciary. Neither can it 
supplant the Executive in what exclusively 
belongs to the Executive. And the Congress, 
in common with all branches of the Govern- 
ment, must exercise its powers subject to the 
limitations placed by the Constitution on 
governmental action, more particularly in 
the context of this case the relevant limita- 
tions of the Bill of Rights.” 2 

In the leading case of McGrain v. Daugh- 
erty (273 U.S. 135 (1927)), as in later deci- 
sions, the Court recognized that a witness 
has a right to refuse to answer when an in- 
vestigation exceeds lawful limits. In that 
case the Court stated: 

“We must assume, for present purposes, 
that neither House will be disposed to ex- 
ert the power beyond its proper bounds, or 
without due regard to the rights of wit- 
nesses. But if, contrary to this assumption, 
controlling limitations or restrictions are 
disregarded, the decisions in Kilbourn v, 
Thompson and Marshall v. Gordon point to 
admissible measures of relief. And it is a 
necessary deduction from the decisions in 
Kilbourn v. Thompson and In re Chapman 
that a witness rightfully may refuse to an- 
swer where the bounds of the power are ex- 
ceeded or the questions are not pertinent to 
the matter under inquiry.” * 

Thus to summarize, the committee may 
not exceed its jurisdiction (it is no argu- 
ment to say that the House under all of the 


2360 U.S. at pp. 111, 112. 
3 273 U.S. at pp. 175, 176. 
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authority vested by the Constitution may 
have jurisdiction) and it may not conduct 
investigations into matters over which it 
has no authority to recommend legislation. 

It also must be remembered that legis- 
latures are ultimate guardians of the liber- 
ties of the people in quite as great a degree 
as the courts. Evidently the committee 
realized it was traveling too far too fast in 
this direction since it belatedly recom- 
mended withholding the report of the wit- 
nesses’ alleged contumacious conduct pend- 
ing the results of an after-the-fact invita- 
tion to the two Governors to present their 
views. 

Now that the alleged contumacious con- 
duct has been reported, I urge restraint and 
a reappraisal of the vital issues of Federal- 
State relationship before voting to commit 
the House of Representatives to an uncom- 
promising and, I believe, unsound position. 
MINORITY Views OF REPRESENTATIVE JOHN H. 

Rar 

The majority of the Judiclary Committee 
recommends that contempt citations under 
title 2, United States Code, section 192, be 
issued against the chairman, the executive 
director, and the secretary of the Port of 
New York Authority. In my opinion the 
action so recommended by the majority 
would not only be unprecedented and un- 
wise as a matter of Federal and State rela- 
tions—it is not sanctioned by law and should 
and would be held unconstitutional. 

The port authority was created by the 
States of New York and New Jersey pursu- 
ant to an agreement or compact authorized 
by special legislation enacted by each of 
those States. The compact defined the na- 
ture and scope of the powers and duties 
which the two States desired to grant to and 
impose upon the port authority. Before the 
compact could take effect, it was necessary 
that the States obtain, and they did obtain 
consent of Congress to the making of the 
compact (Public Law 17, approved August 23, 
1921; Public Law 66, approved July 1, 1922). 
Since the latter date, the port authority has 
operated under direct delegations of author- 
ity, and only as so authorized, by the Legis- 
latures of New York and New Jersey. 

Congress did not create the authority. 
The powers exercised by the authority were 
delegated to it by the Legislatures of New 
York and New Jersey. Congress lacks con- 
stitutional authority to alter the terms of 
the compact between the two contracting 
States. Congress reserved the right to alter, 
amend, or repeal the resolution by which 
it gave consent to the compact. Congress 
did not have power and it did not attempt 
to reserve any other right to supervise or to 
regulate activities of the bistate agency 
which the two States established. 

I repeat Congress only reserved the right 
to alter, amend, or repeal its resolution con- 
senting to the compact, and that the com- 
pact itself can be altered only by the con- 
tracting States. Therefore, no valid legisla- 
tive purpose could be served by the commit- 
tee subpena involved in case. 

Earlier this year the Judiciary Committee 
instituted the present investigation. The 
majority opinion of the committee sets forth 
accurately the developments in the investi- 
gation which resulted in the contempt cita- 
tions. It is not necessary here to repeat de- 
tails of that history, but I do wish to em- 
phasize that on the return date specified in 
the subpena, the three officials of the port 
authority appeared and delivered to the 
committee all the minutes, financial reports, 
audits, and all records authorizing official 
action. On instructions of the Governors 
of the States of New York and New Jersey, 
port authority officials declined to furnish 
the working papers and other strictly in- 
ternal studies specified in paragraphs one, 
two, and three on page 2 of the majority 
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report. I submit such actions by the Gov- 
ernors and by the officials of the port au- 
thority are lawful and that the only unlawful 
action indicated by the record is that of the 
Judiciary Committee in demanding and now 
insisting upon the production of the mate- 
rial which was not furnished. 

The action recommended by the commit- 
tee violates the constitutional rights of the 
States involved and the committee is at- 
tempting such action without any semblance 
of lawful authority. 


Mr. CELLER (interrupting the read- 
ing of the report). Mr. Speaker, I move 
that further reading of the report be 
dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 608) con- 
cerning the contumacious conduct of 
Joseph G. Carty and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives certify the report of the 
Committee on the Judiciary as to the con- 
tumacious conduct of Joseph G. Carty in 
failing and refusing to furnish certain docu- 
ments in compliance with a subpena duces 
tecum of a duly constituted subcommittee 
of said committee served upon him and as 
ordered by the subcommittee, together with 
all of the facts in connection therewith, 
under seal of the House of Representatives, 
to the United States attorney for the District 
of Columbia, to the end that Joseph G. 
Carty may be proceeded against in the man- 
ner and form provided by law. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman withhold 
that for a moment and yield to me for 
a question? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Does 
the gentleman want to shut off debate? 

Mr. CELLER. We had debate for 2 
hours on the other citation, which was 
similar to this. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Some of 
us are so dumb we did not learn any- 
thing. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days to extend their 
remarks on the three citations just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, after 
careful study of the issues I find it im- 
possible, as a Representative from the 


1The cases in point: Graves v. New York 
ex rel O’Keefe, 306 U.S. 466, 484 (1938); Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue v. Shamberg’s 
Estate, 144 F. 2d 998, cert. den. 32 U.S. 792 
(1944). 
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State of New York, to support the com- 
mittee’s action in recommending crim- 
inal contempt citations for officials of 
the New York Port Authority who have 
acted under direct orders from Governor 
Rockefeller and Governor Meyner, and 
am therefore voting against all three 
contempt resolutions. 

While I am as jealous as any other 
Member of the House of the prerogatives 
and responsibilities of the Congress of 
the United States, I just do not like the 
way in which this matter is being han- 
dled nor am I convinced that it is any- 
where near as urgent as the committee 
has suggested. Indeed, I am not at all 
convinced that an exhaustive effort has 
been made to find other alternatives to 
obtaining the information desired by the 
committee. 

After studying all the available in- 
formation, it is apparent that the scope 
of congressional authority in dealing 
with the port authority is subject at 
the very least to some question. 

I believe it is improper, unseemly, and 
unnecessary under such circumstances 
to try to resolve a constitutional ques- 
tion as complex as this in this way and 
by resort to criminal action. Surely 
there is some better way to resolve this 
issue in a satisfactory and dignified 
fashion than by voting hastily, in the 
closing days of this session, to issue 
criminal contempt citations for distin- 
guished public servants. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, we have just disposed of the 
resolutions coming from the House Ju- 
diciary Committee directed against of- 
ficials of the New York Port Authority, 
citing them for contempt of the House 
of Representatives. I have listened to 
all the debates on these resolutions, and 
I am opposed to them. I present here- 
with a telegram from the Governor of 
Louisiana, the Honorable Jimmie H. 
Davis, and a telegram from the mayor 
of New Orleans, Hon. DeLesseps S. Mor- 
rison. I have many other telegrams and 
letters opposing these resolutions. 

Baton Rouse, La., August 8, 1960. 
Hon. OVERTON BROOKS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please consider supporting the Ņew York 
and New Jersey opposition to the right of 
the Celler committee to cite officers of the 
Port of New York Authority for contempt. 

JIMMIE H. Davis, 
Governor of Louisiana. 
NEw ORLEANS, LA., August 20, 1960. 
Hon. OVERTON BROOKS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

If resolution of House Judiciary Commit- 
tee is brought to House floor for contempt 
citation against New York Port Authority 
Officials wish to urge you vote against their 
resolution. State and municipal officials 
throughout Nation are deeply concerned that 
such action would represent additional en- 
croachment by Federal Government against 
principle of States rights into areas of State 
and local jurisdiction. We believe such a con- 
tempt citation against New York Port Au- 
thority officials would set a bad precedent 
which could be used to subject State and 
municipal agencies throughout Nation to 
create Federal control. Because of your in- 
terest in the principle of States rights I 
strongly urge that when and if this matter 
comes before you that you not vote in favor 
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of proposal to assert congressional authority 
to investigate and control internal affairs of 
State and local agencies which would con- 
travene the basic sovereignty of States. Be- 
lieve it is particularly important that Rep- 
resentatives from the Southern States not 
take action which might be used in other 
areas as a precedent to consider State and 
municipal agencies as subject to Federal ju- 
Tisdiction in matters which are basically local 
in nature. Your thoughtful and serious 
consideration of this request and viewpoint 
will be most appreciated if this subject 
should be presented for action on the House 
floor. 
Sincerely, 
DeLessers S. Morrison, 
Mayor. 


Mr. Speaker, at this very hour in the 
State of Louisiana, the United States is 
seeking to further encroach upon the 
remnants of the last vested authority of 
our State. Under authority of an act of 
this Congress, a subpena to appear in 
court has been issued directed to the 
Governor of the State of Louisiana to 
require his presence before a Federal 
court of three judges. Marshals have 
visited the State capitol, the Governor’s 
mansion at Baton Rouge, La., and other 
places where the Governor frequents, 
seeking to serve him with Federal cita- 
tions. Other methods are being used 
to require the Governor to come into 
court and to submit to a Federal juris- 
diction. Other means are being used by 
Federal lifetime-appointed judges to 
subordinate the high position of the Gov- 
ernor of the sovereign State to that of 
lower Federal courts and of a Federal 
authority. Such actions constitute 
travesties in the operations of a demo- 
cratic government. They are reprehen- 
sible. The power and dignity of the 
several States have sunk to an alltime 
low. The United States is continually 
extending and broadening its powers and 
its authorities by use of legislative en- 
croachments, edicts and fiats of the 
executive branch of Government, and 
citations of the Federal courts—all con- 
stituting a general plan and scheme and 
diabolical effort to do away completely 
with the sovereignty of the several 
States. 

I earnestly feel the importance of the 
vote which I cast today against this 
citation? I hope that my people will see 
and construe this vote as a further deter- 
mined effort to in some way halt the 
Steady and apparently inexorable and 
constant encroachment of the United 
States on the authority of the several 
States. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
Many very responsible leaders in my 
State of Oregon have expressed their op- 
position to House Resolution 615. 

I include their letters and telegrams 
in the Recorp at this point. Also, I in- 
clude the resolutions adopted by the Ore- 
gon State Port Authorities Association 
and the port of Astoria at this point in 
the RECORD: 

OREGON STATE PUBLIC 
PORT AUTHORITIES ASSOCIATION, 
Portland, Oreg., August 10, 1960. 
Hon. EDITH GREEN, 
U.S. Representative, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The membership of this association is 

alarmed over the action of the House Judi- 
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ciary Committee in connection with the in- 
vestigation of the Port of New York Au- 
thority and at its last membership meeting 
in Seattle, Wash., held in conjunction with 
the Northwest Rivers and Harbors Congress 
on July 29, 1960, adopted the following reso- 
lution: 

“Be it resolved, That in the current in- 
vestigation of the Port of New York Author- 
ity by the Judiciary Committee of the House 
of Representatives, U.S. Congress, the Oregon 
Public Port Authorities Association is gravely 
concerned over certain aspects of the brief 
filed by its chairman, Representative 
EMANUEL CELLER. These aspects are those 
in which he attempts to justify and establish 
direct Federal control over the New York- 
New Jersey bi-State authority on the grounds 
that the port authority— 

“(a) Has been created by Congress, and 
therefore it has an asserted right to exercise 
surveillance over its day-to-day affairs. 

“(b) Is engaged in interstate commerce 
and enhances the national defense; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the Oregon State Public 
Port Authorities Association express its con- 
cern that if Representative CELLER’'S views 
prevail, it will lead to the supplanting of 
Federal control for municipal and/or State 
control of public port bodies; be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the 
Oregon State Public Port Authorities Asso- 
ciation is hereby instructed to immediately 
and most emphatically place these views be- 
fore all members of the Oregon House dele- 
gation, and to ask them to do all in their 
power to prevent any action that would lead 
to such Federal control.” 

I have been asked to emphasize that the 
ports of this State treat this as a particularly 
serious matter inasmuch as such procedures 
could involve, under the interstate com- 
merce and defense aspects, their own right 
of self-administration under State authority, 
and they regard Federal intervention of their 
affairs as unwarranted as well as unneces- 
sary. 

It is hoped that you will use your good 
office to carry out the intentions as expressed 
in the above resolution by the members of 
the ports of your State. Thanking you for 
your consideration of this request, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
Tuomas J. WHITE, 
Secretary. 
SALEM, OREG., August 9, 1960. 
Hon. EDITH GREEN, 
U.S. Representative, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

May I respectfully direct your attention 
to House Joint Resolution 615. It is my 
hope you will do all you can to defeat the 
contempt proceedings recommended to the 
House by the Judiciary Committee. I feel 
this is an area where we as representatives 
of the State of Oregon must take a firm 
united stand to protect the rights and fu- 
ture of our State. 

Mark O. HATFIELD, 
Governor of Oregon. 
PORTLAND, OREG., July 25, 1960. 
Hon. EDITH GREEN, 
Member of Congress, 
Portland, Oreg. 

Dran Mrs. GREEN: My understanding of 
House Joint Resolution 615 is an attempt to 
extend Federal control further into State 
and local affairs in relation to interstate 
compacts and will become just one more re- 
striction on the action of State and local 
units of government. 

I am sure that you know all the ramifica- 
tions which have brought about the intro- 
duction of this proposed House Joint Reso- 
lution 615, but I wanted to add my individ- 
ual feelings for what they are worth, 
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Situated as we are, with the Columbia 
River between our State and the State of 
Washington, we can expect greater coopera- 
tion between the States by means of inter- 
state compacts and it does not seem logical 
to place any more restrictions on such coop- 
eration than is absolutely necessary. 

Many people believe that States rights and 
home rule are fundamental parts of our gov- 
ernment. They feel that any encroachment 
on these principles may lead to a disastrous 
breakdown of our State and local govern- 
ments. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORMOND R. BEAN, 
Commissioner of Finance. 
STATE OF OREGON, 
Salem, August 5, 1960. 
Hon. EDITH GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. GREEN: We have been informed 
through the Commission on Interstate Co- 
operation that the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee is attempting to secure citations for con- 
tempt of Congress against three officials of 
the New York Port Authority who, on in- 
structions of their Governor, refused to turn 
over papers relating to internal administra- 
tion of their agency. 

As chairman of the Oregon Commission 
on Interstate Cooperation I am respectfully 
requesting members of our congressional 
delegation to investigate this matter prior to 
taking action in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The matter arose when the House Judiciary 
Committee demanded that all records of the 
New York Port Authority between 1946 and 
1960, regardless of pertinence or subject mat- 
ter, be turned over for its investigation. The 
Officials of the agency referred the demand 
to the Governors of New York and New 
Jersey for instruction. Both Governors 
issued instructions not to comply with the 
congressional committee’s order. 

The House Judiciary Committee is now 
prepared to request citations for contempt of 
Congress against the executive director, the 
secretary and the unpaid chairman of the 
New York Port Authority. 

We in Oregon do not have firsthand knowl- 
edge of this matter. However, the National 
Association of Attorneys General and the 
Governors’ conference have both expressed 
serious concern over this threat to inter- 
state compacts as effective instrumentalities 
of sovereign States. The former group, in 
particular, has made available the results 
of its extensive analysis in printed form. 

Personally, I do not feel adequately pre- 
pared to take a categorical position on this 
matter. However, I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that any precipitate action to approve 
a proposal to cite the three persons in ques- 
tion could be extremely dangerous. 

Therefore, I am requesting that you as a 
Member of Congress examine this matter 
thoroughly before casting your vote. 

Sincerely, 
FREEMAN HOLMER, 
Chairman, Commission on Interstate 
Cooperation. 
Coos Bay, OrEG., August 15, 1960. 
Re House Joint Resolution 615. 
Hon, EDITH GREEN, 
U.S. Representative, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. Green: We wish to call your 
attention to the matter of the current in- 
vestigation of the New York Port Authority 
by the House Judiciary Committee, U.S. Con- 
gress, and certain aspects of the brief filed 
by its chairman, Representative EMANUEL 
CELLER. 
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The commissioners of the Port of Coos 
Bay are gravely concerned that if Represen- 
tative CELLER succeeds in his attempt to es- 
tablish direct Federal control over the New 
York-New Jersey bistate authority, it will 
eventually lead to the supplanting of Fed- 
eral control for municipal and/or State con- 
trol of public port bodies. 

We respectfully request your cooperation 
in opposing the encroachment into the af- 
fairs of State agencies by the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, and sincerely hope you 
will lend every effort in support of our stand 
that such Federal intervention is both un- 
warranted and unnecessary. 

Yours very truly, 
Port or Coos Bay. 
CHARLES W. MAHAFPY, 
President. 
THE PORT OF ASTORIA, 
Astoria, Oreg., August 10, 1960. 
Congresswoman EDITH GREEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. Green: The Port of Astoria is 
very deeply perturbed over the implications 
contained in House Joint Resolution 615. 
This resolution is, in our opinion, an in- 
fringement upon the sovereign rights of 
State and local governments. 

Attached is a copy of the resolution 
adopted by the board of commissioners of 
the Port of Astorla opposing this or any 
similar resolution or bill. 

We respectfully request your support in 
opposing the resolution as being necessary 
to safeguard any local, State or Federal in- 
terest. We feel that the States of Oregon 
and Washington will grow so as to require 
the need for bistate port authorities on the 
Columbia River and the passage of such a 
resolution would become a deterrent to the 
establishment of such compacts. 

With kindest regards. 

Sincerely, 
R. J. BETTENDORF, 
Manager. 


RESOLUTION OPPOSING FEDERAL INTERFERENCE 
Wrrn ESTABLISHED INTERSTATE COMPACT 
AGENCIES 
Whereas the interstate compact has pro- 

vided a means whereby two or more States 

may cooperate in the solution of common 

State problems across State lines; and joint 

action by groups of States through agencies 

of their own creation under such compacts 
and under their own direction and control 
have effectively contributed to improved 
government and services to the peoples of 
their respective States; and 

Whereas the interstate compact offers even 
greater opportunity for resolution of com- 
mon State and local problems by two or more 

States; and such joint action by the States 

frequently enables their people to resolve 

many common State and local problems 
without transfer of authority and centraliza- 
tion of control over such matters to the 

Federal Government; and 
Whereas the continued vigor of our federal 

system of government depends upon the 

observance of the constitutional principles, 
proprieties and restraints by both the Fed- 
eral Government and the States: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the port of Astoria, at a 
regular meeting of its board of commission- 

ers held in the office of the port on August 9, 

1960, views with concern recent efforts to 

assert Federal jurisdiction and control over 

the operations and internal administration 
of State agencies created pursuant to inter- 
state compacts; and be it further 
Resolved, That the port of Astoria herewith 
records its opposition to the proposed House 

Joint Resolution 615 and any similar bill 

or resolution which would require prior con- 

gressional approval before State legislation 
authorizing State activities under the terms 
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of compacts already approved by Congress 
could become effective; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to each member of the Oregon 
congressional delegation. 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I 
support the majority view of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and I offer these 
observations on the issue. 

It is acknowledged even by those who 
oppose the contempt citations that the 
Congress has reserved to itself the right 
“to alter, amend, or repeal” the 1921 
resolution of consent to the compact. 

I regard both this reservation and the 
basic constitutional requirement of con- 
gressional assent to such a compact as 
clearly establishing that this was—and 
continues to be—a proper and legitimate 
field of legislation by the Congress. 

I believe that it is a fundamental prop- 
osition that where Congress may legis- 
late, Congress may investigate, and I 
believe this proposition carries with it 
the subpena powers necessary for such 
investigation, 

For these reasons I am unable to accept 
the argument that the Port of New York 
Authority is strictly a State or bistate 
agency and therefore exempt from such 
congressional interest and processes. 

Frankly I am both amazed and amused 
at some of the belated converts to the 
principles of States’ rights and sover- 
eignty and at some of the tardy oppo- 
nents of alleged Federal intrusion.. 

Particularly I am struck by the pro- 
test of Governor Williams, of Michigan 
that the Judiciary Committee’s position 
and recommendation, if accepted by this 
House, will invite Federal surveillance 
of gubernatorial appointments and State 
agencies upon the slightest pretext. 

In such matters as Federal aid to edu- 
cation; the doctrine of Federal preemp- 
tion; extension of minimum wage legis- 
lation to intrastate and industry; Fed- 
eral policing and intervention in elec- 
tions, including those of a purely local 
character; supervision by the Federal 
judiciary of school integration programs 
and timetables, and proposed Federal 
abolition of literacy tests for voters—all 
of which, I am sure, have the hearty 
endorsement of the Governor of Michi- 
gan—is it to be suggested that there will 
not be Federal surveillance of State 
agencies and officials? 

Yet here, in an area in which the 
Constitution specifically provides a legis- 
lative role for the Congress—both at the 
inception of a compact between States 
and subsequently in terms of the author- 
ity to alter, amend, or repeal—the issue 
of Federal invasion of State rights and 
jurisdiction is being frantically pressed. 

I note particularly the appeals by 
Representatives of New York and New 
Jersey for mutual forebearance as be- 
tween the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I note the eloquent arguments 
for preserving the delicate balance be- 
tween these two levels of government. 

On March 21 of this year I pleaded on 
this floor, during debate on the civil 
rights bills, for maintenance of the deli- 
cate balance between the 10th and 15th 
amendments to the Constitution. 

I argued that “there are values repre- 
sented by both the 10th and the 15th 
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amendments, neither of which must be 
sacrificed or eliminated for the benefit 
of the other.” 

My concern on this score evoked no 
similar interest or support from the 
sources which now plead for a delicate 
balance and the avoidance of a test of 
power between the Federal and State 
governments, 

One final comment: Denial of the 
right of congressional investigation in 
the instant matter is a two-edged sword. 
If Congress has the right to repeal its 
resolution of consent and so abolish the 
Port of New York Authority—but has no 
authority to take all necessary steps to 
investigate the facts, including the right 
of subpena—then the Congress can and 
indeed must exercise that power of legis- 
lative decision blindfolded. I believe the 
rights and interests of this authority, 
quite as much as the rights and interests 
of those who may register complaints 
against the authority, are safeguarded 
by an affirmation of the right of the 
Congress to investigate and to employ 
the subpena power as part of the investi- 
gative process. 

Let us keep this fact in mind as we 
face the present challenge to the author- 
ity of this House. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under the privilege to revise and extend 
my remarks I want to say a few words 
about the procedures under which we are 
considering House Resolution 606, a con- 
tempt citation against Austin J. Tobin, 
House Resolution 607, a contempt cita- 
tion against S. Sloan Colt, and House 
Resolution 608, a contempt citation 
against Joseph G. Carty. 

By unanimous consent these three 
companion resolutions were agreed to be 
considered by the House with the time 
allotted on the first citation be extended 
for 1 hour and that the time on the other 
two citations be reduced to one-half hour 
each, so that there will be only 3 hours of 
debate in all, which would be the time 
ordinarily taken; that the time be equally 
divided and controlled by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. McCuLLOcCH] and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Through an error the Speaker recog- 
nized the gentleman from New York for 
1 hour and the gentleman from Ohio for 
1 hour instead of one hour and a half 
for each as per the unanimous consent 
agreement. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER] of course is the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee which is returning 
the citation for contempt and the con- 
tempt complained of was against a sub- 
committee of the Judiciary Committee. 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCur- 
Loch! is the ranking minority member 
of the Judiciary Committee. 

Both gentlemen are supporting the 
contempt citation. Under the rules of 
the House as they are presently set up 
time can be allotted according to politi- 
cal parties instead of to those who sup- 
port the privileged resolutions and to 
those who oppose the privileged resolu- 
tions or there can be no allotment at all 
depending upon the discretion of the 
member who originally has the time. In 
other words an objection to the unani- 
mous-consent request would have done 
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nothing to correct this inequity of having 
all the time for debate under the control 
of one side of the question at issue and 
no time for debate under the control of 
the other side of the question at issue. 

This same rule prevails over other 
matters which come onto the floor of 
the House under what is called the hour 
rule. Apparently, there is no provision 
under the hour rule as there is under a 
motion to suspend the rules whereby one 
who is opposing the matter under con- 
sideration can demand half the time 
available for debate and gain it in com- 
petition with a member of the commit- 
tee or otherwise who is not in opposition. 

I am convinced this is a serious flaw 
in our rules. It cannot possibly be con- 
ducive to good debate. I will move to 
correct it if I am a Member of the next 
Congress. 

The situation in regard to these three 
contempt citations brings the unwisdom 
of this procedure to view starkly. Here 
there is a determined opposition to these 
three citations for contempt. Minority 
views have been filed in the committee’s 
reports which preceded the citations. 
Everyone recognizes that there is an 
honest and serious difference of opinion 
on this subject. Everyone realizes that 
the subject itself is an extremely com- 
plicated one. Everyone realizes that the 
implications of the decision we make on 
this matter are quite serious. Yet we 
debate it with the proponents taking 
over two-thirds of the time and not even 
granting to the opponents control of 
what time will be granted to them. 
They cannot control when they may 
speak, which ones shall be selected to 
speak, and how much of the limited 
time will be granted to each of them to 
speak. How, indeed, can the opposition 
effectively present their arguments? 

It would be shocking enough if this 
were done unwittingly, but it passes 
understanding when we must accept the 
fact that it has been done deliberately. 
I personally raised the question of the 
fairness of this procedure with one of 
the members who could have corrected 
it to some degree to no avail. I raised 
the point after I had heard that the pro- 
ponents had previously raised the ques- 
tion and had asked for fairness in the 
procedures under which this serious 
debate was to be conducted. 

One of the Members in addressing 
himself to the substantive merits of the 
resolutions stated that the dignity of the 
House was at stake. My colleagues, I 
am not so certain about that, but I am 
certain that the dignity of the House 
suffers when we follow procedures as un- 
fair as these we are following. 

On previous occasions I have addressed 
myself to the point of the propriety and 
the interests of good action on the part 
of the House in permitting the commit- 
tee against which an action of contempt 
on the part of an individual, has allegedly 
been committed preparing the report on 
the alleged contemptuous action upon 
which the House will consider the matter. 
The committee involved is bound to be 
somewhat subjective in its viewpoint. 
With this in mind I introduced an 
amendment to the rules which would re- 
quire the Judiciary Committee or a sub- 
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committee thereof to consider all ques- 
tions of contempt citations which the 
House committees might desire to have 
the House act upon. I think better 
wisdom dictates that a special committee 
be set up on a permanent basis to which 
all matters of contempt citations be re- 
ferred. Such an independent committee 
I am certain can make a more objective 
and meaningful report to the House upon 
which the House can act with more as- 
surance that it is doing the right thing 
than is presently the case. Furthermore, 
this process I feel would result in some 
desirable self-discipline on the part of 
committee members who in their zeal to 
get at the bottom of an issue sometimes 
become a bit overbearing in their attitude 
toward witnesses appearing before them. 

I want to make one final comment 
about the wild charges against lobbying 
that I have heard uttered. Good lobby- 
ing is an essential and good part of rep- 
resentative government. There is, of 
course, such a thing as bad lobbying 
techniques. Indeed, it is the bad lobby- 
ing techniques that are employed from 
time to time that bring the entire system 
of citizens and groups of citizens 
petitioning the Congress into dis- 
repute. However, it is the bad tech- 
niques we should criticize adversely not 
the system of petitioning the Congress. 
I heard little about alleged improper 
techniques on the part of those who were 
complaining about the actions of the pe- 
titioners in this matter. All I heard 
was the fact that they had vigorously 
petitioned. I can find no fault in that. 
Nor can I find any fault in a State 
agency using tax funds to present the 
point of view of duly elected or duly ap- 
pointed State officials on such a vital 
issue as this which involves the difficult 
definition of the borderline between 
State and Federal powers. 

I am afraid we have not enhanced the 
dignity of the House by the procedures 
we have followed here today or by much 
of what has been said here today. The 
dignity of the House and of the Congress 
is very dear to me, as I am certain it is to 
all of you. We know that herein rests 
the living fire of democracy. Changing 
the rules of the House as I have sug- 
gested will I believe enhance the dignity 
of the House. However, in the long run 
it is only understanding and self-disci- 
pline of our Members, not rules, which 
build up respect and dignity for our 
Congress. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, we are told that the Port of 
New York Authority has not properly 
conducted its business. We are told that 
it has made errors in the awarding of 
contracts and in other respects. Cer- 
tainly there should be adequate supervi- 
sion of this great enterprise, but that is 
the responsibility of the States of New 
York and New Jersey. It is not the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government 
or of the Congress. 

The Port of New York Authority is not 
substantially different in its legal struc- 
ture from the Massachusetts Port Au- 
thority, except that it was organized by 
two States instead of by one. As in the 
case of the Massachusetts Port Author- 
ity, its functions are State functions. 
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They are State functions performed by 
an agency of two States instead of by an 
agency of one State. That fact does not 
justify a greater exercise of Federal 
power over it than over the Massachu- 
setts Port Authority. 

It is argued that the Federal Govern- 
ment has greater power over the Port of 
New York Authority because it was 
formed under an interstate compact 
which required the consent of Congress 
in accordance with article I, section 10 
of the Constitution, which reads: 


No State shall, without the consent of 
Congress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep 
troops or ships of war in time of peace, 
enter into any agreement or compact with 
another State, or with a foreign power, or 
engage in war unless actually invaded, or 
in such imminent danger as will not admit 
of delay. 


This clause of the Constitution does 
not grant Congress any power of con- 
tinuous oversight over State agencies 
formed under an interstate compact to 
which the Congress has given its assent. 

Those who support the Federal in- 
vestigation, however, rely on the reserved 
right of Congress to alter, amend or 
repeal its consent to an interstate com- 
pact. It is argued that if the Congress 
has the right to alter, amend or repeal 
its consent to a compact, it must neces- 
sarily have the right to investigate op- 
erations under the compact in order 
to determine whether it should exercise 
such right. 

This reservation of the right of Con- 
gress to alter, amend or repeal its 
consent is a part of the resolution of Con- 
gress granting its consent. If the re- 
served right of Congress to alter, amend 
or repeal its consent carries with it the 
power of continuous supervision over the 
affairs of State agencies formed under 
an interstate compact, it greatly broad- 
ens the Federal power over such 
agencies. 

But how can this broadening of Fed- 
eral power be based on a resolution of 
the Congress? A grant of Federal power 
cannot be made by Congress, but must 
have its justification in the Constitution 
itself. 

The words of the Constitution requir- 
ing the consent of Congress to an in- 
terstate compact cannot be construed as 
carrying with them the right of Congress 
to alter, amend or repeal its consent. 
This additional right would in turn 
carry with it a grant of Federal power 
of continuous supervision over agencies 
formed under a compact. 

The above quoted article I, section 
10 of the Constitution was clearly not 
intended to include such a grant of 
Federal power. To hold otherwise would 
be to read the article as though it also 
provided, following the requirement of 
consent to an interstate compact: 

And the Congress shall have power to 
alter, amend or repeal its consent and look 
into the operations of State agencies operat- 
ing under the compact in order to determine 
whether such consent should be altered, 
amended, or repealed. 


Had the framers of the Constitution 
desired to include such a provision they 
could have done so. And if it is claimed 
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that these words were included by im- 
plication, why is it necessary for the 
Congress in the resolution granting its 
consent to include a reservation of its 
right to alter, amend or repeal its 
consent? 

The Federal power cannot be so 
broadened by any such implication. 

Even if it be conceded that the consti- 
tutional requirement of the consent of 
Congress to interstate compacts gave it 
some rights to look into the operations 
under the compact, it is clear that those 
rights should be regarded as strictly lim- 
ited. They should be construed as relat- 
ing to such broad questions as to whether 
the agency was exceeding the rights 
which it could properly exercise under 
the compact. 

They should not be construed as vest- 
ing in Congress the right to control the 
internal management or daily affairs of 
the agency, or to pry into such matters. 
The Port of New York Authority con- 
tends that the documents which it has 
refused to produce relate only to such 
matters. 

The present controversy arose in con- 
nection with airport construction. The 
Port of New York Authority had occasion 
to study the need for a new airport in 
New Jersey. Its activities were prelimi- 
nary, as it has no power to construct the 
airport without first submitting the 
project to the legislatures of the two 
States and securing legislative enact- 
ments authorizing the construction. 

As a result of opposition to this proj- 
ect, a question was addressed to a com- 
mittee of the Congress as to the extent 
of the powers and jurisdiction of the 
Port of New York Authority, and the 
committee undertook an investigation. 

It is clear from the record that this in- 
vestigation was not confined to deter- 
mining whether the authority was ex- 
ceeding the rights which it could prop- 
erly exercise under the compact. The 
investigation sought in addition to look 
into detailed operations and internal 
management of the authority including 
such matters as the ways in which con- 
tracts for supplies had been negotiated 
and employees had been engaged. 

Upon receipt of the demands for the 
production of this type of material, the 
Port of New York Authority referred the 
question to the Governors of the States 
of New York and New Jersey. After full 
consideration, the Governors authorized 
the Port of New York Authority to make 
available to the committee a mass of 
material indicating the nature and range 
of its activities, including the official 
minutes of the port of authority com- 
missioners, its annual reports, and finan- 
cial reports, and annual audit reports of 
independent outside auditors. 

The Governors instructed that the ma- 
terials relating to the internal structure, 
organization, and administration of this 
agency of the States were not lawful 
subjects of the investigation by the com- 
mittee, and they directed the port au- 
thority not to produce such material. 
Three officers of the port authority re- 
fused to produce such material and were 
found in contempt of the committee, and 
resolutions citing them for contempt of 
Congress are now before the House. 
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I have urged that if the constitutional 
requirement of consent carried with it 
any right of Congress to investigate 
operations under the compact, that right 
should be regarded as limited to such 
broad questions as whether the agency 
was exceeding the rights which it could 
properly exercise under the compact. If 
so, a refusal to produce documents bear- 
ing only on the internal structure, day- 
to-day administration, and similar mat- 
ters relating to this agency, was justified, 
and the resolutions before the House 
should be defeated. 

Up to this point I have been discussing 
the constitutional requirement of con- 
sent to interstate compacts as justifying 
an investigation into the affairs of the 
Port of New York Authority. 

Such right of investigation is also 
sought to be justified by the constitu- 
tional power of Congress over interstate 
commerce. I believe that the commerce 
power furnishes no such justification. 

The power of the Federal Government 
over interstate commerce is not exclu- 
sive. Unless and until the Federal Gov- 
ernment has seen fit to provide by legis- 
lation for Federal regulation of a State 
activity affecting interstate commerce— 
either specifically or under the doctrine 
of preemption—the power of the State 
to regulate that activity remains plenary 
and undisturbed. 

The Massachusetts Port Authority and 
other port authorities deal with matters 
directly affecting interstate commerce, 
as does the Port of New York Authority. 
But we have been told by the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WIILIs I, that “all 
other ports in America are the creation 
of State legislatures and are subject to 
the exclusive jurisdiction and control of 
State laws.” 

They all deal with matters affecting 
interstate commerce, and when it is a 
question of the right of Congress under 
the commerce power and not a question 
of the right of Congress under the 
alleged power flowing from its consent to 
a compact, it is hard to see why the 
same standards should not be applied to 
a bistate agency as to the agency of a 
single State. 

It is a common misapprehension to as- 
sume that once it appears that a certain 
activity relates to interstate commerce, 
that fact justifies every kind of Federal 
intervention. 

One of the acknowledged leaders of 
the House on constitutional law mat- 
ters, the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
WILLISI, does not rely on the commerce 
power as justifying the investigation of 
the Port of New York Authority. He 
justifies it on the power of the Congress 
to alter, amend or repeal its consent to 
the compact under which the authority 
was formed. 

But other members, and also the com- 
mittee report, have relied on the com- 
merce power to justify the investigation. 
The fallacy of this argument is shown by 
the fact that practically everything they 
said regarding the interstate aspects of 
the activities of the Port of New York 
Authority would apply equally to the 
Massachusetts Port Authority which, 
according to the gentleman from Louisi- 
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ana [Mr. Wituis], “under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of State law.” 

I stated above that certainly there 
should be adequate supervision over the 
activities of the Port of New York Au- 
thority, but that was the responsibility 
of the States of New York and New Jer- 
sey, and not of the Federal Government 
or of the Congress. 

It has been suggested that the States 
of New York and New Jersey lack ade- 
quate power to investigate and control 
the Port of New York Authority. But 
the record shows that the Governors of 
New York and New Jersey had very com- 
plete control. It shows that the activi- 
ties of the Port of New York Authority 
had to be approved in the minutes of 
the board of the authority, and that the 
Governors of New York and New Jersey 
each had the right of veto over such 
minutes, and thus over the activities of 
the authority. 

The proper forum for complaints 
about the operations of the Port of New 
York Authority was before the Gover- 
nors or legislatures of these two States, 
not before the Federal Government or 
the Congress. 

The States of New York and New Jer- 
sey have ample power to investigate the 
activities of the board, and no investi- 
gation by the Congress of the internal 
management and day-to-day activities 
of the Port of New York Authority is 
justified. Nor is the demand by the 
Congress for production of documents 
bearing on such matters proper, and the 
citations for contempt now before the 
House should be defeated. 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST JOSE 
ENAMORADO CUESTA 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities and at the request of the chair- 
man, I offer a privileged report (Rept. 
No. 2122), from the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

The Clerk read the report as follows: 
PROCEEDINGS AGAINST JOSE ENAMORADO CUESTA 


The Committee on Un-American Activities, 
as created and authorized by the House of 
Representatives through the enactment of 
Public Law 601, section 121, subsection (q) 
(2) of the 79th Congress, and under House 
Resolution 7 of the 86th Congress, caused to 
be issued a subpena to Jose Enamorado 
Cuesta. The said subpena directed Jose 
Enamorado Cuesta to be and appear before 
said Committee on Un-American Activities, 
or a duly authorized subcommittee thereof, 
of the House of Representatives of the 
United States, of which Hon. Francis E. WAL- 
TER is chairman, in U.S. courtroom, US. 
Courthouse and Post Office Building, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, on Wednesday, November 
18, 1959, at 10 o'clock, a.m., then and there 
to testify touching matters of inquiry com- 
mitted to said committee, and not to de- 
part without leave of said committee. The 
subpena served upon said Jose Enamorado 
Cuesta is set forth in words and figures as 
follows: 

“UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
“CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

“To: Jose ENAMORADO CUESTA, Greeting: 

“Pursuant to lawful authority, you are 
hereby commanded to be and appear before 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
of the House of Representatives of the 
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United States, or a duly appointed subcom- 
mittee thereof, on Wednesday, November 18, 
1959, at 10 o’clock, a.m., at U.S. courtroom, 
U.S. Courthouse and Post Office Building, 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, then and there to 
testify touching matters of inquiry com- 
` mitted to said committee, and not to depart 
without leave of said committee. 

“Hereof fail not, as you will answer your 
default under the pains and penalties in 
such cases made and provided. 

“To U.S. marshal, to serve and return. 

“Given under my hand this 14th day of 
October, in the year of our Lord, 1959. 

“Francis E. WALTER, 
“Chairman.” 

The said subpena was duly served as ap- 
pears by the return made thereon by the 
U.S. marshal, who was duly authorized to 
serve the said subpena. The return of the 
service by the said U.S. marshal being en- 
dorsed thereon, is set forth in words and 

as follows: - 

“Subpena for Jose Enamorado Cuesta, be- 
fore the Committee on the 18th day of 
November, 1959, at 10:00 a.m. (Wednesday). 

“I made service of the within subpena by 
handling to and leaving original subpena 
with the within-named Jose Enamorado 
Cuesta personally at Ward Camarones, 
Guaynabo, Puerto Rico, at 6:15 p.m., on the 
22d day of October, 1959. 

“Dated October 23, 1959. 

“Santos BUXO, Jr., 
“U.S. Marshal. 
“Dieco L. MARTIN, Jr., 
“Deputy.” 

The said Jose Enamorado Cuesta, pursuant 
to said subpena, and in compliance there- 
with, appeared before the said subcommittee 
on November 18, 1959, to give such testi- 
mony as required under and by virtue of 
Public Law 601, section 121, subsection 
(q)(2) of the 79th Congress, and under 
House Resolution 7 of the 86th Congress. 
The said Jose Enamorado Cuesta having 
appeared as a witness and having been asked 
the questions, namely: 

“Are you now, this minute, a member of 
the Communist Party? 

“Mr. Witness, I am going to request the 
interpreter or translator to read an article 
from a recent issue, October 1959 issue, of a 
Communist publication published here on 
the island of Puerto Rico. This publication 
is entitled “Pueblo.” I am going to ask the 
interpreter to read one little article running 
about the equivalent of a normal half page. 

* * * » * 

Jose Enamorado Cuesta, 68 years old, is 
known in Puerto Rico and in the world be- 
cause of his literary works as a writer, a 
poet and a newspaperman, because of his 
selfless patriotic struggle of 17 years in his 
newspaper Puerto Rico Libre 

“Which means Free Puerto Rico— 
because of his untiring struggle for the 
independence of Puerto Rico, for social jus- 
tice and world peace, for which reasons he 
has been unjustly persecuted and jailed. 

“Enamorado is a veteran of the anti- 
Fascist war which the Spanish people waged 
in defense of the Spanish Republic. He has 
always been an admirer and defender of the 
struggles of liberty of the colonial peoples 
and those who are in a semicolonial status 
of democracy for the great working masses of 
Soviet power and of socialism. 

For a long time he played an outstand- 
ing part in the ranks of the Puerto Rican 
Nationalist Party in Puerto Rico and abroad. 
His ideological preparation befits that of a 
national revolutionary patriot who is honest. 
His past ideological instability has given rise 
to the fact that some of his friends pointed 
out that he was a nationalist, others as a 
Communist, and others as an anarchist. 

“In spite of these concepts, all of these 
people will esteem him, respect him and ex- 
press toward him some sort of solidarity. 
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This is the Enamorado Cuesta who deserves 
this resolution to admit him into the ranks 
of the Puerto Rican Communist Party. 

In making his request for admission, 
Enamorado Cuesta has expressed a great de- 
sire to better assimilate the Marxist-Leninist 
theory in order to more effectively serve the 
working class in its struggle for the inde- 
pendence of Puerto Rico, for the highest 
standard of living of the great working 
masses for world peace, and for the eventual 
establishment of a Socialist system in our 
country which will guarantee the broadest 
democracy and prosperity to the Puerto 
Rican people. 

He accepted with pleasure the construc- 
tive criticisms made by some comrades. In 
his self-criticism, he pointed out the origins 
of his ideological preparation, his effort to 
become a Marxist and a member of the 
party, and the desire to make further politi- 
cal progress. 

In admitting Enamorado Cuesta to the 
ranks of the Puerto Rican Communist Party, 
all of its members congratulate him warmly 
and at the same time feel great joy because 
of having among their ranks such an out- 
standing intellectual. 

The entrance of Jose Enamorado Cuesta 
to our party should stimulate the entrance 
to our ranks of other honest Puerto Rican 
patriots who occasionally assume Marxist 
positions but who have stayed outside of 
the party. 

San Juan, P.R., October 16, 1959, Puerto 
Rican Communist Party. 

“ “Juan SANTOS RIVERA, 
“ ‘President.’ 

“Mr. Witness, I am going to lay before 
you, as I promised to do, the original docu- 
ment from which the interpreter just trans- 
lated into English from this Communist 
publication, Pueblo, October 1959. 

“Please, in your own tongue, Spanish, read 
this publication and tell us whether or not 
the facts recited there respecting your mem- 
bership in the Communist Party are true and 
correct. 

“Did you make known to your fellow dem- 
onstrators that your participation, at least 
in that demontration [picketing line in San 
Juan on Nov. 18, 1959, was a member of 
that conspiratorial organization known as 
the Communist Party? 

“Now I lay before you, Mr. Witness, a docu- 
ment [diary] which has been identified by 
the U.S. Customs Inspector a few moments 
ago as a document intercepted by him from 
you a few months ago when you were ar- 
riving here at San Juan with a number of 
documents. 

“Please look at this document and tell this 
committee whether or not the testimony of 
the inspector identifying this document is 
true and correct.” 


which questions were pertinent to the sub- 
ject under inquiry, refused to answer said 
questions, and as a result of said Jose Ena- 
morado Cuesta’s refusal to answer the afore- 
said questions, your committee was pre- 
vented from receiving testimony and in- 
formation concerning a matter committed 
to said committee in accordance with the 
terms of the subpena served upon said Jose 
Enamorado Cuesta. 

The record of the proceedings before the 
subcommittee on November 18, 1959, dur- 
ing which the said Jose Enamorado Cuesta 
refused to answer the aforesaid questions, 
pertinent to the subject under inquiry, is set 
forth in fact as follows: 


“WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1959 
“U.S. HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
“SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
“San Juan, P.R. 
“Public hearings 

“A subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities met, pursuant to 
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recess, at 10 a.m. in the U.S. Courthouse, 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, Hon. WILLIAM M. 
Tuck (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

“Committee members present: Represent- 
atives WILLIAM M. Tuck, of Virginia, and 
Gorpon H. SCHERER, of Ohio. 

“Staff members present: Richard Arens, 
staff director; George C. Williams and Wil- 
liam Margetich, investigators; and Fulton 
Lewis III, research analyst. 

“Also present: Donald F. Barnes, senior 
interpreter, U.S. Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

“Mr. Tuck. The subcommittee will be in 
order. 

“Counsel, let there be incorporated in the 
body of the record the resolution of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities au- 
thorizing and directing the holding of the 
instant hearings in San Juan. 

“(The resolution referred to follows:) 

Be it resolved, that hearings by the 
Committee on Un-American Activities or a 
subcommittee thereof, to be held in Puerto 
Rico, in New York City, and elsewhere as 
the Chairman may direct, on such date or 
dates as the Chairman may determine, be 
authorized and approved, including the con- 
duct of investigations deemed reasonably 
necessary by the staff in preparation there- 
for, relating to the following matters and 
having the legislative purposes indicated: 

1. Entry and dissemination in Puerto 
Rico of foreign Communist Party propa- 
ganda, the legislative purpose being to 
determine the necessity for, and advisability 
of amendments to the Foreign Agents Reg- 
istration Act designed more effectively to 
counteract the Communist schemes and de- 
vices now used in avoiding the prohibitions 
of the Act. 

2. Receipt of information relating to 
persons engaged in foreign travel, the legis- 
lative purpose being: 

“*(a) Committee consideration of amend- 
ments to Sec. 215 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act as contained in Title IX— 
Immigration and Passport Security—of H.R. 
2232, introduced on January 12, 1959, and 
referred by the House of Representatives to 
the Committee on Un-American Activities; 

“*(b) Consideration of legislative recom- 
mendations expressing the will and intent 
of Congress spelled out in direct and posi- 
tive form, granting authority to the Secre- 
tary of State to issue, withhold, or limit 
passports for international travel of adher- 
ents to the Communist Party, and the grant- 
ing of specific statutory authority, to the 
Secretary of State to issue substantive regu- 
lations in the passport field, as set forth in 
the annual reports of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities for the years 1956-1958. 

3. The extent, character and objects of 
Communist infiltration and Communist 
Party propaganda activities in Puerto Rico, 
the legislative purpose being to add to the 
Committee’s overall knowledge on the sub- 
ject so that the Congress may be kept in- 
formed and thus prepared to enact remedial 
legislation in the national defense and for 
internal security. 

4. The execution by the administrative 
agencies concerned of all laws and regula- 
tions relating to the Internal Security Act, 
the Communist Control Act, the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act, Passport Regula- 
tions, and all other laws, the subject matter 
of which is within the Jurisdiction of the 
Committee, the legislative purpose being to 
exercise continuous watchfulness over the 
execution of these laws to assist the Con- 
gress in appraising their administration, and 
in developing such amendments or related 
legislation as it may deem necessary. 

5. Any other matter within the jurisdic- 
tion of the committee which it, or any sub- 
committee hereof appointed to conduct 
these hearings may designate.’ 
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“Mr. Tuck. Let there likewise be incorpo- 
rated in the body of the record the order of 
appointment of the subcommittee to conduct 
the hearings, the order of Chairman WALTER. 

“(The order referred to follows:) 

“OCTOBER 6, 1959. 
“To Mr. Richard Arens, staff director, House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

“Pursuant to the provisions of the law 
and the rules of this committee, I hereby ap- 
point a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, consisting of Rep- 
resentative WILLIAM M. Tuck, as chairman, 
and Representatives MORGAN M. MOULDER and 
Gorpon H. SCHERER as associate members, to 
conduct hearings in New York, N.Y., 
Monday and Tuesday, November 16 and 17, 
1959, at 10 a.m., and in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, Wednesday, Thursday, and Firday, 
November 18, 19, and 20, 1959, at 10 am. 
on subjects under investigation by the com- 
mittee and take such testimony on said days 
or succeeding days as it may deem necessary. 

“Please make this action a matter of com- 
mittee record. 

“If any members indicates his inability to 
serve, please notify me. 

“Given under my hand this 6th day of 
October 1959. 

“FRANCIS E. WALTER, 
“Chairman, Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

“Mr. Tuck. The hearings which began to- 
day in San Juan are in furtherance of the 
powers and duties of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, pursuant to Public Law 
601 of the 79th Congress which not only 
establishes the basic jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee, but also mandates this committee, 
along with other standing committees of the 
Congress, to exercise continuous watchful- 
ness of the execution of any laws the sub- 
ject matter of which is within the jurisdic- 
tion of the committee, 

“In response to this power and duty, the 
Committee on Un-American Activities is con- 
tinuously in the process of accumulating 
factual information respecting Communists, 
the Communist Party, and Communist ac- 
tivities which will enable the committee and 
the Congress to appraise the administration 
and operation of the Smith Act, the In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950, the Communist 
Control Act of 1954, and numerous provisions 
of the Criminal Code relating to espionage, 
sabotage, and subversion. 

“In addition, the committee has before 
it numerous proposals to strengthen our leg- 
islative weapons designed to protect the in- 
ternal security of this Nation. 

“In the course of the last few years, as a 
result of hearings and investigations, this 
committee has made over 80 separate recom- 
mendations for legislative action. Legisla- 
tion has been passed by the Congress embrac- 
ing 35 of the committee recommendations 
and 26 separate proposals are currently pend- 
ing in the Congress on subjects covered by 
other committee recommendations. More- 
over, in the course of the last few years nu- 
merous recommendations made by the com- 
mittee for administrative action have been 
adopted by the executive agencies of the 
Government. 

“This subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities has come to Puerto 
Rico to discharge a duty imposed by the 
U.S. Congress, namely, to develop fact- 
ual information for the Congress in its 
endeavors to cope with the Communist con- 
spiracy. We come here as friends in an en- 
terprise which ought to be the concern of all 
freedom-loving people everywhere, irrespec- 
tive of wherever they may reside. 

“From past experience we know that the 
Communist propagandists will attempt to 
pervert the purpose of these hearings into 
an investigation of Puerto Ricans. We are 
not investigating Puerto Ricans as Puerto 
Ricans. We are pursuing the trail of the 
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few dangerous Communists who are part and 
parcel of a world conspiracy which would 
destroy freedom. 

“We do not expect to interrogate here 
every Communist on the island. We only 
expect to make a sampling of Communist 
activity here so that we will be able to 
know the pattern of the Communist con- 
splracy's efforts in this area and its connec- 
tions with the Communist conspiracy on the 
mainland. 

“One of the most insidious aspects of 
communism is its deceit, It pretends to be 
the friend of the workingman, but where 
it has seized power the workingman is 
crushed under its despotic heel. He finds 
himself regimented and disciplined. He 
may find himself in a slave labor camp. It 
pretends to seek peace and yet it is at war 
with free people everywhere. Communism 
masquerades behind a facade of humanitar- 
lanism but it has caused more bloodshed 
and misery than any other force in the 
history of civilization. 

“The strength of the Communist opera- 
tion in any area is not in proportion to its 
numbers. A conspiratorial force may actu- 
ally weaken itself when it increases its size. 
It takes only one or two holes in a ship to 
sink it. It, likewise, takes only a few 
trained, disciplined zealots to undermine 
and weaken a nation or a free society. 

“What are the present strategies and tac- 
tics of the Communist operation in this gen- 
eral area? What techniques are the hard- 
core Communists pursuing in order to avoid 
detection as they pursue their nefarious 
work? What are the lines of control and 
communication between the various Com- 
munists’ nests here and on the mainland? 
What loopholes or weaknesses exist in our 
present security laws? How may those laws 
be strengthened? 

“These questions shall be uppermost in 
the minds of the committee as we elicit 
testimony during these hearings. 

“May I emphasize that the purpose of 
the subcommittee here in San Juan is to 
sample factual material with reference to 
types and patterns of activity, and not to 
attempt to exhaust the subject matter. We 
have not subpenaed witnesses for these hear- 
ings merely to put on a show, nor shall 
we attempt to interrogate in these hearings 
even a significant percentage of all possible 
witnesses on whom we have compiled infor- 
mation. 

“It is a standing rule of this committee 
that any person identified as a member of 
the Communist Party during the course of 
the committee hearings will be given an 
early opportunity to appear before this com- 
mittee, if he so desires, for the purpose of 
denying or explaining any testimony ad- 
versely affecting him, or which he may think 
adversely affects him. 

“It is also the policy of the committee to 
accord any witnesses the privilege of being 
represented by counsel; but within the pro- 
visions of the rules of this committee, coun- 
sel's sole and exclusive prerogative is to ad- 
vise his client. 

“I would remind those present that a 
disturbance of any kind, or an audible com- 
ment during the hearings, will not be per- 
mitted. This is a serious proceeding in 
which we are earnestly trying to discharge 
an important and arduous duty. 

* . * „ * 
“AFTERNOON SESSION, WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 
18, 1959 
“(The subcommittee reconvened at 2 p.m., 
Hon. WLAN M. Tuck, chairman of the 

subcommittee, presiding.) 

“(Members of the subcommittee present 
at time of reconvening: Representatives 
Tuck and SCHERER.) 

“Mr. Tuck. The subcommittee will be in 
order. 
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“(After hearing the testimony of one other 
witness, Jose Enamorado Cuesta was called 
before the committee.) 

“Mr. ARENS. The next witness, if you 
please, sir, will be Jose Enamorado Cuesta. 

“Please come forward and remain stand- 
ing while the chairman administers an oath, 

“Mr. Tuck. Would you raise your right 
hand? 

“You do solemnly swear that the testi- 
mony you shall give before this committee 
will be the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth, so help you God? 

“Mr. ENAMORADO CUESTA, I do. 

“Mr. Diaz GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
spectfully want to convey to you that the 
witness at this time has informed me that 
he doesn't have enough of a command of 
English to understand exactly the nature of 
the questions. 

“Mr. Arens. We have brought with us an 
official translator who has been sworn on 
this record. 

“Mr. Tuck. We have an interpreter from 
the State Department. 

“Did I understand that he answered the 
oath in the affirmative? 

“Mr. Diaz GONZALEZ. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. ARENS. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully 
suggest the interpreter be requested to seat 
himself near the witness so that he may 
interpret into Spanish the English questions 
and into English the Spanish response. 

“Mr. Diaz GONZALEZ. I would respectfully 
request at this time, if it does not incon- 
venience the committee, as far as we are 
concerned it is perfectly all right for the 
interpreter to remain where he is, and I am 
sure it will be better because he is half away 
from you and half away from us, and at 
the same time it will be much better for us 
to communicate with the witness. 

“Mr. ArENs. That is perfectly all right. 

“Now, Mr. Chairman, so that there will be 
no question of this witness being adminis- 
tered an oath, I respectfully suggest that the 
chairman cause an oath to be administered 
to him via the translator who has already 
been sworn in this record, made in New York 
City, to truly and correctly make his trans- 
lations and interpretations. 

Mr. Tuck. Will you raise your right 
hand? 

“You do solemnly swear that the testi- 
mony you are about to give in this case will 
be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God? 

“Mr. ENAMORADO CUESTA. All the truth. 


“TESTIMONY OF JOSE ENAMORADO CUESTA, AC- 
COMPANIED BY COUNSEL, ABRAHAM DIAZ GON- 
ZALEZ AND GERARDO ORTIZ DEL RIVERO (DONALD 
F. BARNES, INTERPRETER) 


“Mr. ARENS. Please identify yourself by 
name, occupation, and residence. 

Mr. ENAMORADO CUESTA, I wish to consult 
my counsel. 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Arens, in what language 
is this publication that was seized from this 
witness, that is, the minutes of the meeting? 

“Mr. AnxxNs. In Spanish. We have it trans- 
lated into English. 

“Mr. ENAMORADO CUESTA. My name is Jose. 
Actually, my surname is Enamorado. My 
first surname and the maternal surname is 
Cuesta. 

“Mr. Arens. You are appearing today in 
response to a subpena which was served upon 
you by the Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities? 

“May I interrupt to ask if you are reading 
from a prepared statement? 

“Mr. ENAMORADO Cuesta. No, Senor 

“Mr. ScHERER. Did he say “No, Senior,” to 
Mr. Arens’ question? 

“Mr. ENAMORADO CUESTA. I have respect- 
fully come here in response to that subpena 
before this subcommittee, but I would like to 
say at the outset that I will refuse to answer 
any and all questions that are posed to me 
by the members of this committee, because 
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I believe that this committee has no juris- 
diction in Puerto Rico, nor any moral force 
of any kind. 

“Mr. Arens. Do you understand the Eng- 
lish language? 

“Mr. ENAMORADO CUESTA. Some. 

“Ir lly refuse to answer that ques- 
tion because I refuse to accept the jurisdic- 
tion of this committee in Puerto Rico. 

“Mr. ARENS. You are represented by coun- 
sel in this proceeding? 

“Mr. ENAMORADO CUESTA, I respectfully give 
the same answer as I did in the previous 
question. 

“Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, I ask that 
you direct the witness to answer the ques- 
tion if he is represented by counsel. 

“Mr. Tuck, I respectfully order and direct 
the witness to answer the question. Without 
making any threat or doing anything to in- 
timidate the witness, I feel it is my duty to 
warn him that he may find himself involved 
in a serious criminal matter by reason of his 
contempt before a committee of the Congress 
of the United States. 

“In respect to the question that he raised 
regarding jurisdiction, if there is any merit 
at all to that question it will ultimately, of 
course, have to be decided by the court. This 
committee overrules the objection. 

“The island of Puerto Rico was ceded to 
the United States as a result of the war with 
Spain in 1898. In 1917 by the Jones Act, and 
incidentally, a Congressman from the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia, from which I come, 
gave them citizenship, and in 1952, by a 
unilateral compact and agreement between 
the United States and Puerto Rico, they be- 
came a commonwealth, and received their 
independence but became a commonwealth, 
although nevertheless a part of the United 
States. 

“Their Governor attends the Governors’ 
conferences of the United States. The last 
National Governors’ Conference was held 
here in San Juan in Puerto Rico. This com- 
mittee has held hearings all over the United 
States. We held hearings in Hawaii some 
years ago, and Hawaii occupied a status at 
that time not dissimilar to the status now 
occupied by Puerto Rico. 

“In the light of those statements, the 
Chair again orders and directs the witness 
to answer the question, 

“Mr, ENAMORADO CUESTA. I respectfully re- 
fuse to answer this question because I main- 
tain and insist that this committee has no 
jurisdiction to hold this investigation, and 
this is supported by the statement which I 
have already handed to the committee in 
writing. 

“Mr. Tuck. Let me interject that the com- 
mittee does not accept the excuses which he 
has given, On the contrary, it rejects them. 
For the reasons heretofore stated by me, I 
again order and direct the witness to answer 
the question. 

“Mr. ENAMORADO CUESTA. I respectfully in- 
sist on my position that the committee has 
no jurisdiction to hold this investigation for 
the reason that I have already outlined in 
the written statement already submitted to 
the committee. 

“Mr. ARENS. Are you now, this minute, a 
member of the Communist Party? 

“Mr. Enamorapo Cursra. I respectfully 
wish to give the same answer that I gave 
to the previous question, 

“Mr. ARENS. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully 
request the witness now be ordered and di- 
rected to answer the question as to whether 
or not he is now, this minute, a member of 
the Communist Party. 

“Mr. Tuck. The Chair rejects and does not 
accept the reasons assigned by the witness 
for not answering that question, and the 
Chair orders and directs the witness to an- 
swer the question, 

“The Chair warns the witness that he may 
find himself involved in serious trouble with 
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the courts and with the Department of Jus- 
tice of the United States for his failure to 
answer that question. 

Mr. ENAMORADO CuEsTA. With all due re- 
spect, Mr. Chairman, my answer to this ques- 
tion is the same as it was to the previous one. 

“Mr. ARENS, Mr. Witness, I am going to 
request the interpreter or translator to read 
an article from a recent issue, October 1959 
issue, of a Communist publication published 
here on the island of Puerto Rico. This pub- 
lication is entitled “Pueblo.” I am going to 
ask the interpreter to read one little article 
running about the equivalent of a normal 
half page. 

“I am going to ask him to translate it from 
the Spanish in which it appears, into Eng- 
lish, and then I am going to lay the Spanish 
original publication before your eyes for you 
to read. 

“Now, Mr. Interpreter, please read this ar- 
ticle beginning as marked in Pueblo of Oc- 
tober 1959. 

“Mr. Barnes. The magazine is called Pu- 
eblo, which is, in English, People.“ The date 
it bears is October 1959. The title of the 
article says “Enamorado Cuesta Becomes a 
Member of the Communist Party.” Then it 
bears a subtitle, “The entire press of the 
country has received a copy of this resolu- 
tion of the Puerto Rican Communist Party. 
Due to its importance, we published it in its 
entirety as it has been requested of us.” 

Jose Enamorado Cuesta, 68 years old, is 
known in Puerto Rico and in the world be- 
cause of his literary works as a writer, a poet 
and a newspaperman, because of his selfless 
patriotic struggle of 17 years in his news- 
paper Puerto Rico Libre'—which means Free 
Puerto Rico—because of his untiring strug- 
gle for the independence of Puerto Rico, for 
social justice and world peace, for which 
reasons he has been unjustly persecuted and 
jailed. 

“‘Enamorado is a veteran of the anti- 
Fascist war which the Spanish people waged 
in defense of the Spanish Republic. He has 
always been an admirer and defender of the 
struggles of liberty of the colonial peoples 
and those who are in a semicolonial status 
of democracy for the great working masses 
of Soviet power and of socialism. 

For a long time he played an outstand- 
ing part in the ranks of the Puerto Rican 
Nationalist Party in Puerto Rico and abroad. 
His ideological preparation befits that of a 
national revolutionary patriot who is honest, 
His past ideological instability has given rise 
to the fact that some of his friends pointed 
out that he was a nationalist, others as a 
Communist, and others as an anarchist. 

“In spite of these concepts, all of these 
people will esteem him, respect him and ex- 
press towards him some sort of solidarity. 
This is the Enamorado Cuesta who deserves 
this resolution to admit him into the ranks 
of the Puerto Rican Communist Party. 

“In making his request for admission, 
Enamorado Cuesta has expressed a great de- 
sire to better assimilate the Marxist-Leninist 
theory in order to more effectively serve the 
working class in its struggle for the inde- 
pendence of Puerto Rico, for the highest 
standard of living of the great working 
masses for world peace, and for the eventual 
establishment of a Socialist system in our 
country which will guarantee the broadest 
democracy and prosperity to the Puerto 
Rican people. 

“ ‘He accepted with pleasure the construc- 
tive criticisms made by some comrades, In 
his self-criticism, he pointec out the origins 
of his ideological preparation, his effort to 
become a Marxist and a member of the party, 
and the desire to make further political 

ess. 

uin admitting Enamorado Cuesta to the 
ranks of the Puerto Rican Communist 
Party, all of its members congratulate him 
warmly and at the same time feel great joy 
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because of having among their ranks such an 
outstanding intellectual. 

The entrance of Jose Enamorado Cuesta 
to our party should stimulate the entrance 
to our ranks of other honest Puerto Rican 
patriots who occasionally assume Marxist 
positions but who have stayed outside of 
the party. 

San Juan, P.R., October 16, 1959, Puerto 
Rican Communist Party. 

“ ‘Juan SANTOS RIVERA, 
President. 

“Mr. ARENS. Mr. Witness, I am going to lay 
before you, as I promised to do, the original 
document from which the interpreter just 
translated into English from this Com- 
munist publication, Pueblo, October 1959. 

“Please, in your own tongue, Spanish, read 
this publication and tell us whether or not 
the facts recited there respecting your mem- 
bership in the Communist Party are true 
and correct. 

“Mr. SCHERER. I don’t see how he can 
listen to the translator when Are is talking 
to his counsel. 

“Mr. Diaz Gonzatez. Would you wait a 
moment? 

Mr. BARNES, Yes. 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Diaz GONZALEZ. Thank you, sir. 

“Mr, ENAMORADO OCURSTA. I wish permis- 
sion to again consult my counsel. 

“Mr. ARENS. Certainly, at any time. 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. ENAMORADO CuEsTA. I respectfully in- 
sist on the answer I gave to the preceding 
question. 

“Mr, Tuck. The committee again wishes to 
state that they do not accept, but on the 
contrary reject, the reasons which he gave 
for not answering the question, and again 
coe and directs him to answer that ques- 
tion, 

“Mr. ENAMORADO Cuesta, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to save time for this committee, 
and I say this with all due respect and for all 
of the persons who are present here, and in- 
sist on the reply that I gave to the previous 
question, and also insist, Mr. Chairman, that 
I will give the same reply to all other ques- 
tions that are posed to me. 

“Mr. ARENS. May it be understood, then, 
counsel for the witness, that the Chair and 
the committee insist upon an answer to each 
of these questions which we are posing to 
the witness because, in the judgment of the 
committee, the information is vital for com- 
mittee purposes in assembling factual in- 
formation to be used by the committee in 
its legislative objectives as a committee of 
the United States Congress. 

“Mr. Tuck. The director will proceed to 
examine the witness. 

“Mr. Diaz GONZALEZ. Excuse me, Mr. 
Chairman. Am I to understand that that 
question is addressed to me by counsel for 
the committee? 

“Mr. ARENS, Yes, sir; if you please. 

Mr. Diaz GONZALEZ. Should I answer his 
question, Mr. Chairman? 

“Mr. Tuck, No. Under the rules of this 
committee, your sole function as counsel is 
to advise your client. 

“Mr. Diaz GONZALEZ. Your Honor, I posed 
the question to you whether I should an- 
swer it, because the staff director made it to 
me and I wanted to know if he had the 
authority to pose the question to me. 

Mr. Arens. I will accept the responsibility 
for that, Mr. Chairman, I may haye misled, 
erroneously, the counsel. The witness, as I 
understood via the interpreter, was request- 
ing a curtailment of his rather lengthy an- 
swer, that he would just say, The same an- 
swer,’ and obviously the necessity for read- 
ing this paper before him in response to each 
question. 

“I wanted to be sure that his counsel un- 
derstood that, and that counsel also under- 
stood that the committee was insisting upon 
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replies to the questions, and that by agree- 
ing to the witness just saying the words 
‘same answer’ rather than reading a lengthy 
statement, the committee was not in any 
sense waiving its right to insist upon an 
answer. 

“Mr, Diaz GONZALEZ. Your Honor, may I at 
this point convey to the committee that the 
witness has repeatedly stated respectfully 
that he declines to answer any question 
posed by this committee on the grounds that 
this committee has no jurisdiction to con- 
duct this investigation, as stated, for the 
reasons which he conveyed to the committee 
in the statement which has already been 
filed with the committee. 

“The statement by the witness was to the 
effect that he respectfully wanted to con- 
sider your time, and he didn’t want the com- 
mittee to lose time by making him 2, 4, 8, 
100 questions, when he has respectfully re- 
peated to the committee 

“Mr. Arens. We understood that. We 
want to be certain that the committee is 
not in a position of agreeing to waive its 
rights to an answer, because this committee 
insists upon answers to these questions, and 
we didn’t want the committee to be placed 
in the position of a waiver. 

“Mr. Tuck, This committee is thoroughly 
accustomed to the objections which the wit- 
ness and his counsel have raised. They are 
respectfully overruled. The counsel will 
proceed to examine the witness. 

“Mr. ARENS. Witness, what was your last 
service for the Communist Party? 

“Mr. Diaz GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, if 
they could translate that for the witness, 
your last statement, so that he can have 
the benefit of your statement. 

„Mr. Tuck. The interpreter will repeat 
what I said, in Spanish. 

“(The translation was delivered by the in- 
terpreter.) 

“Mr. ARENS. My question is, Mr. Witness, 
what was your last service that you have 
performed for the Communist Party? 

“Mr, ENAMORADO Cuesta. I respectfully 
insist, Mr. Chairman, on my reply to the 
previous question. It is the same reply. 

“Mr. Arens. I put it to you as a fact, sir, 
that your last service to the Communist 
Party occurred in the course of the last few 
hours, when you were participating in a 
picket demonstration against the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities here in San 
Juan, 

“Mr. ENAMORADO Cuesta, With all due re- 
spect, Mr, Chairman, my reply is the same 
one I gave to the previous question. 

“Mr. AreNs. And you understand, Mr. 
Witness, that the committee insists in this 
question, as well as all questions, on its 
right to an answer? 

“Mr. ENAMORADO Cursra. Mr. Chairman, 
my reply is the same as the one I gave to 
the other questions. 

“Mr. ARENS. Did you make known to your 
fellow demonstrators that your participa- 
tion, at least in that demonstration, was as 
a member of that conspiratorial organiza- 
tion known as the Communist Party? 

“Mr. ENAMORADO CUESTA. With all due re- 
spect, Mr. Chairman, my reply is the same 
as the one I gave to the previous question. 

“Mr. Arens. And I want the witness, if 
you please, sir, to understand, counsel, that 
the committee insists upon an answer to 
that question. 

“Mr. Diaz GONZALEZ. Excuse me? 

“Mr. Arens. I want the witness to please 
understand that the committee insists upon 
an answer to that question. 

“Mr. Tuck, The Chair orders and directs 
the witness to answer the question. 

“Mr. ENAMORADO CUESTA. Mr. Chairman, 
with all due respect, I am not going to 
change my answer to your questions, 

“Mr, ARENS. Now I lay before you, Mr. 
Witness, a document [diary] which has been 
identified by the U.S. customs inspector a 
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few moments ago as a document intercepted 
by him from you a few months ago when you 
were arriving here at San Juan with a num- 
ber of documents. 

“Please look at this document and tell this 
committee whether or not the testimony of 
the inspector identifying this document is 
true and correct. 

“Mr. ENAMORADO CUESTA. I give the same 
reply I gave to the preceding questions, Mr. 
Chairman. 

“Mr. Arens. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully 
suggest that the chairman now again order 
the witness—and direct the witness to answer 
this question. 

“Mr. Tuck. The committee orders and di- 
rects the witness to answer this question. 
The committee does not accept the reasons 
which he has given for not answering the 
question. The committee feels it should 
again warn the witness of the fact that he 
may find himself in serious difficulties with 
the Department of Justice of the United 
States by reason of his failure to answer 
these questions. 

“Mr. ENAMORADO CUESTA. Mr. Chairman, I 
also respectfully refuse to answer this ques- 
tion because I feel that this committee does 
not have the jurisdiction to hold this inves- 
tigation for the reasons that I have already 
given the committee in a written statement. 

“Mr. ARENS. Now, Mr. Witness, I have in 
my hand an English translation of this diary. 
I expect to interrogate you with reference to 
each of several items entered in the diary. 
It is a diary of J. Enamorado Cuesta, 1959. 

“Mr. Witness, on January 1, 1959, in the 
diary as it is translated, you make reference 
to a contact which you have with a man by 
the name of Compostila, who is described by 
yourself in the diary as one of your comrades 
in the Spanish war. Based upon that item 
of information, I now ask you did you partici- 
pate in the Spanish Civil War? 

“Mr. ENAMORADO CUESTA. Respectfully, Mr. 
Chairman, I refuse to answer this ques- 
tion for the same reasons I gave in refusing 
to answer the previous question. 

“Mr. ARENS. Now, Mr. Interpreter—I re- 
spectfully request the chairman, if you 
please, by the interpreter, to inform the wit- 
ness, so that there will be no possible slip, 
of the insistence of the committee on an- 
swers to these questions, that the committee 
insists on an answer to each and every one 
of these questions. 

“We don’t want the witness to be in a 
ludicrous position in reference to every an- 
swer of going through a lot of words here. 
I respectfully suggest that any reasonable 
person would translate the position of this 
committee as an insistence for answers on 
each of the questions we are posing to the 
witness. 

“Mr. Tuck. The Chair wishes to inform the 
witness that the committee insists upon his 
giving a direct answer to each and every 
question that is asked, and whether or not 
the insistence is made at his failure to reply 
to any particular question, the position of 
the committee, nevertheless, is that they 
insist that he give a true answer to each and 
every question that may be propounded here. 

“Mr. ARENS. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would 
also like to inform the witness via the inter- 
preter that if in reference to any question 
which I have posed or intend to pose or do 
pose to the witness, he is uncertain about 
the question or if he does not understand 
its relevancy or pertinency, we will be glad 
to explain it to him, because assuming that 
this proceeding finds its way into the courts, 
we do not want the witness to undertake to 
put the committee in the position of not 
making clear the pertinency or relevancy of 
any particular question. 

“Mr. Tuck. The Chair further wants to 
make certain that the witness understands 
he may inquire at any time as to the perti- 
nence of any question that may be asked. 
He is free to confer with his counsel. 
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“Mr. ENAMORADO CUESTA. I would like to 
consult with my counsel. 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Diaz GONZALEZ., Mr. Chairman, may I 
respectfully submit at this time that in con- 
sideration of the many duties of this com- 
mittee and the need which there is to save 
time for all of us, the committee has made 
distinctly clear in the record that it poses 
the witness a number of questions and the 
witness has repeatedly conveyed to the com- 
mittee that he respectfully declines to an- 
swer the question on the ground that he chal- 
lenges the jurisdiction of the committee to 
carry on this investigation. 

“The committee has once and again, over 
and over, conveyed to the witness that he is 
directed to answer the next question, and the 
witness has restated time and again that he 
does not answer the question because it is his 
position that the committee doesn't have ju- 
risdiction. 

“I do believe in due fairness to the com- 
mittee and in due fairness to everyone con- 
cerned that the position has been made clear 
to the effect that it is just a question of chal- 
lenging the jurisdiction, and that it will not 
be possible to elicit any answer from the 
witness, because he will restate time and 
again the position which he has made, I 
think, respectfully, distinctly clear, that he 
does not believe that this committee has 
jurisdiction to conduct the investigation. 

“Therefore, I respectfully submit that as 
far as keeping on with the examination is 
concerned, it would, in a certain way, be a 
waste of our time because he has respect- 
fully submitted that the committee has no 
jurisdiction, has no power, within the law, 
to elicit any answers from him. 

“Therefore, in a way, the best thing prob- 
ably would be to admit that the witness 
doesn't recognize the jurisdiction of this 
committee and that, therefore, he refuses, 
as he has refused in the past, to answer the 
questions which have been posed to him and 
any more that may be posed to him, with due 
respect. That is his position. 

“Mr. Tuck. We can well understand the 
position taken by the witness and by his 
counsel and the committee has already ruled 
on that. 

“Counsel, proceed. 

“Mr. ARENS. Now, Mr. Witness 

“Mr. Diaz Gonzalez. May I convey to the 
witness what has just transpired? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. ARENS. Now, Mr. Witness, I direct your 
attention to two entries in your diary, one 
on January 3 and the other on January 4, 
in which you state that a group of Yankee 
pacifists arrived in San Juan, and that you 
and Manuel Arroyo called on this group of 
Yankee pacifists and had certain sessions 
with them. 

“Will you now recount to the committee 
the facts and circumstances surrounding the 
session which you and Manuel Arroyo had 
in January with this group which you have 
described in the diary as Yankee pacifists, 
who arrived here in San Juan in January? 

Mr. ENAMORADO CUESTA. With all due re- 
spect, Mr. Chairman, my answer is the same 
one that I gave to the preceding question, 

Mr. Arens. Is Manuel Arroyo in truth 
and in fact Manuel Arroyo Zeppenfeldt, of 
the Communist Party of Puerto Rico? 

“Mr. Diaz Gonzatez. Mr. Chairman, I 
didn’t understand the last 

“Mr. ENAMORADO CuEsTA. My reply is the 
same, Mr. Chairman. 

“Mr, Arens. Now, I invite your attention 
to an entry in your diary of January 26, 
1959, in which you speak of sending an 
emissary to Havana, Cuba. I ask you now 
if the emissary who was sent on or about 
January 26, 1959, from San Juan to Havana, 
Cuba, was a member of the Communist 
Party of Puerto Rico, who was sent on & 
mission of the conspiracy? 
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“Mr. ENAMORADO CUESTA. The same reply, 
Mr. Chairman. 

“Mr. Arens. I invite your attention to an 
entry of February 10, 1959, in your diary, 
and of March 2, 1959, and of March 17, 
1959, in your diary, in which you tell of the 
solicitation for funds to finance a mission 
to Stockholm, Sweden. 

“Please tell this committee while you are 
now under oath the facts and circumstances 
pursuant to which you solicited and col- 
lected, according to your diary, several hun- 
dred dollars to finance a mission from San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, to a meeting in Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 

“Mr. ENAMORADO CUESTA. Respectfully, 
Mr. Chairman, my reply is the same. 

“Mr, ARENS. Now, I invite your attention 
to an entry in your diary of April 23, 1959, 
in which you state that ‘We left San Juan 
on the 20th at noon aboard the Antilles, 
headed for Paris,“ and which you follow 
with a number of items in succeeding days 
respecting what you are going to do when 
you arrive in Stockholm. 

“Please tell this committee the facts and 
circumstances, in toto, which are reflected 
by these item entries in your diary. 

“Mr. ENAMORADO CUESTA, With all due re- 
spect, Mr. Chairman, I would like to give 
the same answer. 

“Mr, Arens. Now, I invite your attention 
to an entry in your diary of April 28, 1959, 
specifically to this language: 

We were sailing all day and arrived at 
Le Hayre at 5 p.m. There, two French com- 
Trades were waiting for me at the pier, one 
of them speaking Spanish very well—as he 
was born in Spain—by order of the vice 
president of the Conseil National, Mr. 
Souccer. I continued my trip to Paris by 
train and we arrived at 10 p.m. I registered 
at the Hotel du Casino at 41, ru de Chichi, 
just a step from the council, by recom- 
mendation of my comrade at Le Havre.’ 

“Please tell this committee while you are 
under oath the facts and circumstances, 
and the facts in toto, which are itemized 
on this entry of your diary for April 1959. 

“Mr. ENAMORADO CUESTA. My reply is the 
same, Mr. Chairman. 

“Mr. ArENs. Now, I invite your attention 
to an entry in your diary of May 1, 1959. 

Today was a big day in Paris. The 
P.C. [Communist Party] held a big mass 
meeting at the Bourse des Travailleurs 
[Labor Exchange] and there was an enor- 
mous crowd in front of the building on the 
big square there—* * * Maurice Thorez, the 
secretary general of the CGT, spoke, who 
closed the meeting, and two or three other 
speakers. It ended at 6 p.m. or at 18:00 
o'clock as they say here. I was there and 
said hello to many comrades and bought the 
newspapers they were selling. I cabled Ar- 
royo today [saying] only OR. 

“Please tell this committee whether or not 
the facts and circumstances recited in this 
diary are true and correct, and please give 
the committee, while you are under oath, a 
complete account of the facts respecting your 
sojourn in Paris in contact with the Commu- 
nist conspiracy there. 

“Mr. ENAMORADO CUESTA. Mr. Chairman, I 

y insist on giving the same answer 
that I gave to the previous question. 

“Mr. ARENS. Now, I invite your attention 
8 a diary of May 2, in which you state 

“*This morning I called at L'Humanité and 
gave them my books—* * * also a copy, in 
Spanish, of my Message to the [Peace] Con- 
gress.’ 


“Please tell the committee while you are 
under oath the complete facts and circum- 
stances of your call at this Communist entity 
in Paris. 

“Mr, ENAMORADO Cuesta. Mr. Chairman, I 
respectfully refuse to answer this question 
for the same reasons that I refused to answer 
the previous questions, 
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“Mr. Anx ENS. Now, in summary, on a num- 
ber of items, I invite your attention to en- 
tries made during the course of the month 
of May, in which you state that you had now 
arrived at Stockholm, Sweden, and in which 
you tell of sessions in which you have been 
engaged with Chinese, Vietnamese, Latin 
Americans, and others, and in which you tell 
in detail of certain sessions in which you 
participated in a conference there with 
others. 

“Please tell this committee while you are 
under oath the complete facts and circum- 
stances of these sessions. 

“Mr. ENAMORADO CUESTA. I respectfully re- 
fuse to answer, Mr. Chairman. 

“Mr, ARENS. Now, I invite your attention in 
all earnestness to an entry made on May 9, 
1959, in which you recite, among other 
things, as follows: 

This morning I received a cable from 
Puerto Rico, announcing a shipment, by reg- 
istered mail, of a “Single Message” as they 
said, with vitally important questions which 
cannot be put off,’ 

“And on which entry you likewise say— 

Today, Vadim Palekovsky, a young man 
from the Soviet Union and Spanish inter- 
preter, invited me to record a talk by me, for 
Latin America, over Radio Moscow, which I 
did with great pleasure, and I sent him the 
rest on imperialism.’ 

“While you are under oath, sir, please tell 
this committee the facts and circumstances 
of this session, particularly of your session 
with the man from the Soviet Union and 
the facts and circumstances of the broad- 
cast which you made to be beamed to Latin 
America. 

“Mr. ENAMORADO CUESTA. I refuse to an- 
swer, Mr. Chairman, for the same reasons 
that I gave in refusing to answer all of the 
preceding questions. 

“Mr. ARENS. Now, I invite your attention 
to two entries, one made on May 13, and one 
on May 14, the one of the 13th stating, 
‘Afterward there was a meeting,’ this being 
in Stockholm, ‘of the Latin Americans,’ and 
on May 14th— 

“I shall go to the U.S.S.R. It seems like a 
dream. The comrades were very nice. They 
are paying my expenses from here, their 
home, to Moscow and back. I will be the 
first Puerto Rican sent on any mission.’ 

“Now please tell this committee what mis- 
sion it was that the comrades were sending 
you on beginning on May 14. 

“Mr, ENAMORADO CUESTA. I respectfully de- 
cline to answer, Mr, Chairman, for the same 
reasons. 

“Mr. ARENS. Now, Mr. Witness, if there is 
one word, one line, one implication, one sug- 
gestion, in anything that I have said, as I 
have commented in interpreting your diary 
thus far, please deny it now while you are 
under oath and correct me. 

“Mr. ENAMORADO CUESTA. I refuse to an- 
swer, Mr. Chairman, for the same reasons 
for which I refused to answer the preceding 
question. 

“Mr, Arens. Now, Mr, Witness, I invite 
your attention to entries in the middle of 
May, in which you state, going from Stock- 
holm to Helsinki, Finland, that you have 
gone from there, and you state: 

“ ‘The “Intourist” agent received me, who 
had wired my departure to Moscow and 
would not let me pay the fare.“ 

“And on May 19: 

We arrived at Moscow at 1 p.m. I was 
received by Comrade Alexis Alexandrovich 
Rabinoskij, in perfect Spanish, who took me 
to the Hotel Ykpahz and put me in a luxury 
suite on the ninth floor overlook Moscow.’ 

“Please tell us the facts and circumstances 
indicated by these entries in your diary. 

“Mr. SCHERER. This happened in May; is 
that right? 

“Mr. ARENS. May 1959; yes, sir. 

“Mr. SCHERER. And Khrushchev was here 5 
months later, in September. 
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“Mr. ENAMORADO CUESTA. I refuse to answer 
this question, Mr. Chairman, for the same 
reasons I gave in refusing to answer the pre- 
ceding ones. 

“Mr. ScHERER. I want to direct a question 
to our counsel. 

“Mr, Arens, is this witness a citizen of the 
United States? Does our investigation dis- 
close him to be a citizen of the United 
States? 

“Mr, AreNs. Yes, sir, because as we will 
hope to show in a few moments, he has at- 
tained a United States passport, 

“Mr. SCHERER. Let me ask you: What does 
the Constitution say constitutes treason? 
Isn't it giving aid and comfort to the enemy 
in time of war? 

Mr. Anxxs. The Constitution describes 
treason as giving aid and comfort to the 
enemy in time of war; yes, sir, 

“Mr. SCHERER. We are not engaged in an 
aggressive, shooting war, but certainly we 
are engaged in a cold war. 

“That is nothing to laugh about. This 
man's loyalty is being purchased with ex- 
travagant suites in Moscow by the Soviet 
Union, by the payment of his expenses, and 
I don’t know how much more money he 
got. I have no hesitancy in saying what I 
said. I think his own words out of his own 
diary indict him. 

“Mr, Anxxs. Now, Mr. Witness, I invite 
your attention to a number of entries which 
I shall try to summarize: the latter part of 
May, in which you describe in your diary 
a number of meetings and sessions in which 
you participated in Moscow, and in which 
you describe other sessions in which you 
participated in other cities within the So- 
viet Union. I specifically invite your atten- 
tion to an entry which you made in July, 
July 24, in which you recount receiving 
money from Puerto Rico, from Manuel, and 
certain correspondence which you had with 
him and certain remittances made by him. 

“Please tell us the full name of this person 
in Puerto Rico with the name of Manuel, 
with whom you had this correspondence 
while you were in the Soviet empire, and who 
was making financial remittances to you. 

“Mr. ENAMORADO CUESTA. I simply refuse to 
answer for the same reasons I gave in refus- 
ing to answer questions before. 

“Mr. Anxxs. Mr. Witness, in your diary 
there is a complete lapse from May 28 until 
July 12. We observe from the testimony of 
the U.S. customs inspector that when you 
returned to the United States you had certain 
publications which obviously emanated from 
Red China. 

“Without in any sense suggesting that we 
have concrete information on that, I am 
asking you whether or not in the period 
between May 28 and July 12, which is com- 
pletely without entry in your diary, you 
traveled from Soviet Russia into Red China, 
Please answer that question. 

“Mr. ENAMORADO CUESTA. Respectfully, Mr. 
Chairman, I refuse to answer this question 
for the same reason that I refused to answer 
the preceding ones. 

“Mr. ARENS. Now, Mr. Witness, I am skip- 
ping in the diary a number of days, and I am 
inviting your attention to July 27 and suc- 
ceeding days, when, according to the diary, 
you attended—you were again in Paris and 
attended what you described as a session of 
the Communist group of the National As- 
sembly in Paris. 

“Please tell the committee the entire facts 
and circumstances surrounding that attend- 
ance by yourself of a Communist group in 
Paris in July of this year. 

Mr. ENAMORADO CUESTA., Mr. Chairman, I 
respectfully refuse to answer for the same 
reasons I gave before. 

“Mr. ARENS. Now, I respectfully invite your 
attention to an entry of August 3. I shall 
read an excerpt from it and try to summarize 
fairly the remainder. You were then, ac- 
cording to the diary, I should interpose be- 
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cause I have skipped a number of days, in 
London. The following appears on August 3: 

I called at the offices of the Daily Worker 
today, where I was very cordially received 
and where I met C [Comrade] Carritt, for- 
eign editor, who offered me all kinds of co- 
operation, even financial, which I refused, 
of course, and made an appointment for me 
for Wednesday.’ 

Please tell the committee the facts and 
circumstances surrounding your visit to the 
office of the Communist Daily Worker of 
London on August 3 of this year. 

“Mr. ENAMORADO CUESTA, Mr, Chairman, I 
respectfully refuse to answer for the same 
reasons given before. 

“Mr. ARENS. Now, I invite your attention 
to an entry of August 5, 1959: 

I wrote an article for the Daily Worker, 
which Carritt had requested, on Puerto Rico, 
the Caribbean, and Latin America.’ 

“Can't you tell us about that article that 
you wrote for this Communist publication? 
Tell us whether or not that article was in 
behalf of freedom or in behalf of the Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

“Mr. ENAMORADO CUESTA. I respectfully, Mr. 
Chairman, refuse to answer for the same 
reasons that I refused to answer the previous 
questions. 

“Mr. AreNns. I invite your attention to an 
item of August 6, 1959, and an item of Au- 
gust 7,1959. In the first of which you speak 
of sending articles to Moscow, sending arti- 
cles to the Worker in New York, and in 
which you speak, while you are in London, 
of a visit of a member of a commission from 
Japan. 

“Please tell the committee the entire facts 
and circumstances surrounding this itemized 
entry. 

“Mr. ENAMORADO CUESTA. I respectfully re- 
fuse to answer, Mr. Chairman, 

“Mr. AreNS. Now I invite your attention 
to remaining articles during the month of 
August in which you speak of a session with 
a Comrade Jean Cockburn, a comrade whom 
you describe as a comrade from Spain, and 
in which you describe sessions with certain 
youth who had been in attendance at the 
Communist Youth Festival in Vienna. 

T ask you now to tell this committee the 
entire facts and circumstances surrounding 
those various conferences and sessions. 

“Mr. ENAMORADO CUESTA, I respectfully re- 
fuse to answer, Mr. Chairman, for the same 
reasons I haye given before. 

“(Document marked “Enamorado Cuesta 
Exhibit No. 1’ and retained in committee 
files.) 

“Mr. Arens. Now, Mr. Witness, I am going 
to interrogate you with respect to an item 
which this committee deems to be of deadly 
importance to the free world. It is a tran- 
script [of the minutes] of the founding 
meeting of the Soviet Association of Friend- 
ship and Cultural Cooperation With the 
Countries of Latin America. 

“The translation from which I shall be 
interrogating you is a translation of the 
document which was identified earlier today 
by an agent of the U.S. Customs Service as 
one of the documents which was taken from 
yourself as you arrived from abroad some few 
months ago seeking admission to Puerto Rico 
again 


“Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, may I ask 
this question of our counsel: 

“Is this the document to which we re- 
ferred before as the minutes of this organ- 
izational meeting? 

“Mr. ARENS. Yes, sir. I propose to inter- 
rogate the witness on the basis of a trans- 
lation of the minutes of the meeting held 
in Moscow in 1959, which minutes in the 
original Spanish language were seized from 
the custody of this witness when he sought 
entry with them into Puerto Rico some few 
months ago. 

“Mr. SCHERER. The original minutes seized, 
were they in typewriting or in handwriting? 
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“Mr. ARENS. The original minutes are right 
here in Spanish. 

“Mr. SCHERER. In typewriting or handwrit- 
ing? Was the diary in handwriting? 

“Mr. ARENS. Yes, sir, 

“Mr. SCHERER. In the handwriting, pre- 
sumably, of the witness? 

“Mr, ARENS, Yes, sir. 

“Mr. BarNes. Mr. Chairman, the counsel 
for the witness has asked for a translation 
of what has been said. 

“Mr. Tuck, Go ahead. 

“(The translation was delivered by the in- 
terpreter.) 

“Mr, ENAMORADO CUESTA. I would like to 
consult with my counsel, Mr. Chairman, 

“Mr. Tuck. You may. 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Diaz GONZALEZ. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

“Mr. ENAMORADO CUESTA. I respectfully re- 
fuse to answer this question, believing that 
the committee has no jurisdiction to hold 
this investigtaion for the reasons that I have 
already mentioned in my written statement. 

“Mr. AreNns. Now, Mr. Witness, you can 
serve—and we say this without any apology 
to a living soul—you can serve the cause of 
the freedom of the West if you will now tell 
this committee all facts and circumstances 
in your possession respecting a session held 
in Moscow of the founding meeting of the 
Soviet Association of Friendship and Cultural 
Cooperation With the Countries of Latin 
America, 

“Will you now impart to this committee in 
this public record, while you are on free soil, 
all information you have respecting the 
establishment of that internationl organiza- 
tion? 

“Mr. ENAMORADO Cuesta. Mr. Chairman, I 
respectfully refuse to answer for the same 
reasons that I gave in refusing to answer the 
preceding question. 

“Mr. SCHERER. I think I should make this 
observation for the witness. If he has any 
fear of reprisals from the Soviet secret po- 
lice—wait a minute—if he has any fear of 
reprisals from the Soviet secret police for 
what he might tell us, he might as well for- 
get about that because already by his doing 
what he did, keeping this diary and allowing 
it to fall into the hands of the United States 
authorities, and by doing what he did insofar 
as the minutes of this Communist meeting 
in Moscow is concerned, if I were he I would 
not be so concerned as to what the Depart- 
ment of Justice might do in the way of 
contempt, but I would be concerned with 
what his Russian comrades are going to do 
for his foolishness in doing what he did 
insofar as this diary is concerned. 

“Mr. ENAMORADO Cuesta. I respectfully re- 
fuse to answer, Mr. Chairman, for the same 
reasons I gave before. 

“Mr. Arens, Now, I invite your attention, 
Mr. Witness, to statements made in this 
meeting. A man whose name I will have 
difficulty in pronouncing, but who is desig- 
nated in the minutes as Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet, U.S.S.R., in which he states that: 

The Soviet Association of Friendship and 
Cultural Cooperation With the Countries of 
Latin America, which we are founding today, 
will take the necessary measures to initiate 
practical relations and contacts with the 
said organizations.’ 

“Tell this committee, while you are under 
oath, whether or not it is or has been part of 
your assignment to develop the so-called 
initial, practical relations and contacts with 
certain organizations on behalf of the tnter- 
national Communist s efforts 
through this Soviet Association of Friendship 
and Cultural Cooperation, 

“Mr, ENAMORADO CUESTA. I would like to 
consult with my counsel. 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Diaz Gonzatez. Could I have the 
question repeated in English? There is some 
data, and I don’t know if it is correct. 
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“Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, he is not 
going to answer the question. They say we 
have no jurisdiction. I don't see any reason 
for reading the question. 

“Mr. Diaz Gonzalez. There have been 
made some references to a document and I 
want to know if we have a right to inspect 
that document. 

“Mr, SCHERER, I should say not. If he an- 
swers the question, we might let you look 
at it. 

“Mr. Tuck. The counsel is entitled to have 
the question read to his client again. 

“Mr. ENAMORADO CUESTA. I respectfully re- 
fuse to answer the question. 

“Mr. ARENS. Now, Mr. Witness, in these 
minutes of this organization which was cre- 
ated in Moscow, we see the list of the officers, 
including the Commission for the Caribbean 
Countries. Curiously enough the chairman 
of the Commission for the Caribbean Coun- 
tries is listed in this document as Nikolay 
Nikolaevich Diakonov, of Moscow. 

“Did you, while you were in Moscow this 
year, have a session or sessions, or do you 
have information respecting a session or ses- 
sions, held by the Commission for the Carib- 
bean Countries of this new organization un- 
der the chairmanship of this man whose 
name I will spell for you, D-i-a-k-o-n-o-v? 

“Mr. ENAMORADO Cupsra. I would like to 
consult with my counsel, please. 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. ENAMORADO CUESTA. I respectfully re- 
fuse to answer this question for the same 
reasons for which I refused to answer the 
previous questions, 

“Mr. ARENS. Now, Mr. Witness, according 
to the minutes of this organization, the So- 
viet Association of Friendship and Cultural 
Cooperation With the Countries of Latin 
America, the president of the association and 
15 of the vice presidents all come from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

“Can you tell us, while you are presently 
under oath, if you, while you were in Mos- 
cow on this mission reflected in your diary, 
were in session either with the president or 
any of the vice presidents, with reference 
to your function or activity or any function 
or activity of this organization, under this 
or any name, to be operated in the Caribbean? 

“Mr. ENAMORADO CUESTA. Mr. Chairman, 
with all due respect, I refuse to answer that 
question for the same reason I gave in re- 
fusing to answer the previous ones. 

“Mr. Arens. Mr. Witness, I have only two 
more questions. 

“Question No. 1 is: To your certain knowl- 
edge, is the operation of this association, 
created according to these minutes in Mos- 
cow, part and parcel of this program which 
Mr. Fishman of the Customs Service described 
this morning as a $100 million operation by 
the Communist empire to penetrate the 
Spanish-speaking countries of this hemi- 
sphere? 

“Mr. ENAMORADO CUESTA. Respectfully, Mr. 
Chairman, and for the same reasons I gave 
before, I refuse to answer this question. 

“Mr. ARENS. Mr. Witness, I have one final 
question. 

“This final question is: How did you come 
by these minutes of this organization created 
in Moscow this year, which minutes were 
lifted from your possession as you sought 
entry some few months ago in Puerto Rico? 

“Mr. ENAMORADO CUESTA. I respectfully re- 
fuse to answer that question as I have the 
previous ones. 

“(Document marked ‘Enamorado Cuesta 
Exhibit No. 2’ and retained in committee 
files.) 

“Mr. ARENS. Mr. Chairman, I owe an apol- 
ogy to counsel. I neglected to cause them to 
enter their appearance on this record. It 
Was genuinely an oversight. I am sure the 
committee would appreciate it if you make 
yourselves known on this record, giving your 
identifications and addresses. 

“Mr. Diaz GONZALEZ. I am Abraham Diaz 
Gonzalez, 1556 Ponce de Leon, Santurce, 
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with Gerardo Ortiz Del Rivero, 650 Ponce de 
Leon, Santurce; Manuel Abreu Castilla, San 
Francisco 361, San Juan; Santos P. Amadeo, 
University of Puerto Rico; Benicio Sanchez 
Castano, Ochoa Building, San Juan; Felix 
Ochoteco, Jr., Banco Popular, San Juan; and 
Pedro Munoz Amato, 1557 Ponce de Leon, 
Santurce, Puerto Rico. 

“Mr. Tuck. How many lawyers did the wit- 
ness have? 

“Mr. Diaz GONZALEZ. Some did not appear 
today. They were all here this morning, but 
we didn’t enter the appearance this morn- 


“Mr. Tuck. I am not able to understand or 
speak Spanish, but I would like to know 
how many lawyers are representing this one 
witness. 

“Mr. Diaz GONZALEZ. How many? All of 
us. 

Mr. Tuck. How many? 

“Mr. Diaz Gonzatez. This afternoon the 
four of us were here. 

“Mr. Tuck. Any other lawyers besides 
yourself? 

“Mr. Diaz GONZALEZ. Yes. As of counsel 
this morning, appeared eight lawyers. It is 
a large group of witnesses and we are assist- 
ing them. So some lawyers assist some wit- 
nesses, and some other witnesses. 

“Mr. Tuck. The question I asked was how 
many represented one witness. 

“Mr. Diaz GonzaLez. You can have for the 
record that I represented him with Mr. Del 
Rivero. 

“Mr. Det Rivero. Both of us. 

“Mr. Tuck. Counsel, have you other ques- 
tions? 

“Mr. ARENS. No more questions of this wit- 
ness, Mr. Chairman 

“Mr. Tuck. Mr. ScHERER, have you any 
questions? 

“Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask the witness a number of questions, 
but obviously he would refuse to answer my 
questions, the same as he has refused to 
answer all questions up to this point. 

“Therefore, I am going to make a state- 
ment and an observation. If anything I 
say in this observation or statement is un- 
true, then I am going to ask the witness to 
be given an opportunity to say in what re- 
spect what I say is not in accordance with 
the facts. 

“Mr. ENAMORADO CUESTA. I would like to 
consult with counsel. 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. ENAMORADO CUESTA. Mr. Chairman, I 
respectfully refuse to answer for the same 
reasons I refused to answer preceding ques- 
tions. 

“Mr. ScHERER. This morning at the begin- 
ning of the hearings, Mr. Chairman, it was 
pointed out that: the Emergency Civil Lib- 
erties Committee was a Communist-con- 
trolled and Communist-dominated organiza- 
tion, operating in the continental United 
States; that its chairman is an identified 
Communist presently under indictment; 
that its executive director, Clark Foreman, 
came to San Juan prior to these committee 
hearings; and that he followed the usual 
course that the Emergency Civil Liberties 
Committee has followed in going into cities 
prior to the committee hearings and organiz- 
ing groups to protest the meetings of the 
committee and to attack the committee. 

“In Pittsburgh, as well as some other cities, 
it was clearly shown by the evidence that 
Clark Foreman, who has been here in San 
Juan for the same purpose, met a number of 
days in advance with the witnesses who had 
been identified as Communists, with their 
lawyers, to prepare the testimony and to ad- 
vise them how to act before this commit- 
tee. He did this in addition to arranging 
for the protest meetings, the picketing, and 
the other things that take place when this 
committee meets in order to disrupt the 
hearings. I pointed out that Foreman is not 
a Puerto Rican. 
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“Yesterday he issued a press release, which 
I have here from the local press. This re- 
lease says the director of the Emergency Civil 
Liberties Committee, Clark Foreman, of New 
York, said in San Juan this morning that 
the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, due to start here tomorrow, is in for a 
surprise. 

“It is obvious that he has again been co- 
operating with the Communists in preparing 
the demonstrations against the committee, 
in causing the agitation that has taken place 
up to this point here in San Juan. 

“The surprise, to which Foreman refers, 
of course, is obvious to all people, namely, 
that the witnesses are going to take the posi- 
tion of refusing to answer any questions of 
this committee on the ground that the com- 
mittee had no jurisdiction to meet in Puerto 
Rico. That is the surprise, because hereto- 
fore it was supposed that the witnesses would 
invoke the fifth amendment in refusing to 
answer. 

“I have been reliably informed by members 
of this bar, reputable members of the Puerto 
Rican Bar, that this same Clark Foreman, 
representing this Communist organization, 
participated in the preparation, again—you 
have heard him on your radio—participated 
in the preparation of the documents which 
were submitted to this committee, in which 
the witnesses argue the point that this com- 
mittee has no jurisdiction in the island of 
Puerto Rico. 

“I think the people of Puerto Rico would 
resent the intrusion of such an organization 
into Puerto Rico and its participation in 
broadcasts, in advance of the committee’s 
appearance. He has a perfect right to do 
what he has done, but I think people should 
know who he is, what he is, what his history 
is, and what this committee which he repre- 
sents is, so that the people of Puerto Rico 
will not be fooled by the name of the com- 
mittee, which is an appealing one, namely, 
the Emergency Civil Liberties Committee, 
and so they might better evaluate what he 
says. 

“Mr. DEL Rivero. Do I have permission to 
address the Chair? 

“I am one of the lawyers assigned by the 
Bar Association of Puerto Rico. I wish to 
state something because Congressman 
SCHERER stated 

Mr. Tuck. If you have any statement to 
make, you can make it in writing and file 
it with counsel. 

“Mr. DEL Rivero. This is a question 

“Mr, Diaz GonzaLez. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
spectfully beg your attention for a minute. 
We are members of the Puerto Rican Bar, 
and we have appeared before this committee, 
sir, to assist the witnesses, without compen- 
sation, by designation by the president of the 
Puerto Rican Bar Association. 

“I wish to afford this committee the bene- 
fit of testimony under oath. I am willing 
to take the oath right now and declare to 
this committee under oath, so that I may 
be prosecuted for perjury, that this is a lie, 
that anyone who comes here to take 

“Mr, Tuck. Let us have order. It is against 
the rules of this committee to have any such 
demonstrations as that. If the Chair hears 
any more noises of that kind, he will request 
the marshal to empty the room. The coun- 
sel has made a statement in which he denies, 
and that is all. 

“Mr, Diaz GONZALEZ. Sir, I do know that 
you have a sense of fairness, and I trust the 
sense of fairness of this committee. I wish 
to convey to you that I am ready with all my 
friends and lawyers who assisted me in the 
preparation of the briefs, to testify under 
oath that there was no assistance whatso- 
ever. 

“Mr. Tuck. As a member of the Bar of 
Puerto Rico, we will accept your statements 
for whatever they will be worth. 

Mr. Diaz GONZALEZ. I respectfully state 
I am glad this corrects the wrong reflection 
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that would have reflected on the board, on 
the bar, and this committee. I do know you 
have a great interest in preserving the sense 
of fairness. 

“Mr. ScHERER. What I said I got from two 
outstanding, reputable members of this bar, 
who told me what I just repeated. There is 
nothing wrong in your accepting the sugges- 
tions of anyone as to what you should or 
3 not do. There is nothing wrong in 

at. 

Mr. Diaz GONZALEZ. I think lawyers should, 
when drafting a legal document and assist- 
ing in a professional capacity, should accept 
no assistance except from lawyers. 

Mr. Tuck. The Chair understands that 
the counsel takes full responsibility for the 
statements filed with the committee, 

“The committee will stand in recess for 5 
minutes.” 

Because of the foregoing, the said Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities was de- 
prived of answers to pertinent questions pro- 
pounded to the said Jose Enamorado Cuesta, 
relative to the subject matter which, under 
Public Law 601, section 121, subsection (q) 
(2) of the 79th Congress, and under House 
Resolution 7 of the 86th Congress, the said 
committee was instructed to investigate, and 
the refusal of the witness to answer the 
questions, namely: 

“Are you now, this minute, a member of 
the Communist Party? 

“Mr. Witness, I am going to request the 
interpreter or translator to read an article 
from a recent issue, October 1959 issue, of 
a Communist publication published here on 
the island of Puerto Rico. This publication 
is entitled “Pueblo.” Iam going to ask the 
interpreter to read one little article run- 
ning about the equivalent of a normal half 
page. 

* * * . * 

Jose Enamorado Cuesta, 68 years old, 18 
known in Puerto Rico and in the world 
because of his literary works as a writer, a 
poet, and a newspaperman, because of his 
selfless patriotic struggle of 17 years in his 
newspaper Puerto Rico Libre’— 

“Which means Free Puerto Rico— 
because of his untiring struggle for the in- 
dependence of Puerto Rico, for social justice 
and world peace, for which reasons he has 
been unjustly persecuted and jailed. 

“*Enamorada is a veteran of the anti- 
Fascist war which the Spanish people waged 
in defense of the Spanish Republic. He has 
always been an admirer and defender of 
the struggles of liberty of the colonial peo- 
ples and those who are in a semicolonial 
status of democracy for the great working 
masses of Soviet power and of socialism. 

For a long time he played an outstand- 
ing part in the ranks of the Puerto Rican 
Nationalist Party in Puerto Rico and abroad. 
His ideological preparation befits that of a 
national revolutionary patriot who is honest. 
His past ideological instability has given 
rise to the fact that some of his friends 
pointed out that he was a Nationalist, others 
as a Communist, and others as an Anarchist. 

In spite of these concepts, all of these 
people will esteem him, respect him, and 
express toward him some sort of solidarity, 
This is the Enamorado Cuesta who deserves 
this resolution to admit him into the ranks 
of the Puerto Rican Communist Party. 

iin making his request for admission, 
Enamorado Cuesta has expressed a great de- 
sire to better assimilate the Marxist-Lenin- 
ist theory in order to more effectively serve 
the working class in its struggle for the in- 
dependence of Puerto Rico, for the highest 
standard of living of the great working 
masses for world peace, and for the eventual 
establishment of a Socialist system in our 
country which will guarantee the broadest 
democracy and prosperity to the Puerto 
Rican people. 
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He accepted with pleasure the construc- 
tive criticisms made by some comrades. In 
his self-criticism, he pointed out the origins 
of his ideological preparation, his effort to 
become a Marxist and a member of the 
party, and the desire to make further po- 
litical progress. 

“In admitting Enamorado Cuesta to the 
ranks of the Puerto Rican Communist 
Party, all of its members congratulate him 
warmly and at the same time feel great joy 
because of having among their ranks such 
an outstanding intellectual. 

“The entrance of Jose Enamorado Cuesta 
to our party should stimulate the entrance 
to our ranks of other honest Puerto Rican 
patriots who occasionally assume Marxist 
positions but who have stayed outside of 
the party. 

„San Juan, P.R., October 16, 1959, Puerto 
Rican Communist Party. 

“Juan SANTOS RIVERA, 
President. 

„Mr. Witness, I am going to lay before 
you, as I promised to do, the original docu- 
ment from which the interpreter just trans- 
lated into English from this Communist 
publication, Pueblo, October 1959. 

“Please, in your own tongue, Spanish, 
read this publication and tell us whether 
or not the facts recited there respecting your 
membership in the Communist Party are 
true and correct. 

“Did you make known to your fellow 
demonstrators that your participation, at 
least in that demonstration (picketing line 
in San Juan on Nov. 18, 1959), was as a 
member of that conspiratorial organization 
known as the Communist Party? 

“Now I lay before you, Mr. Witness, a 
document (diary) which has been identi- 
fied by the US. customs inspector a few 
moments ago as a document intercepted by 
him from you a few months ago when you 
were arriving here at San Juan with a num- 
ber of documents. 

“Please look at this document and tell 
this committee whether or not the testi- 
mony of the inspector identifying this docu- 
ment is true and correct.” 
which questions were pertinent to the sub- 
ject under inquiry, is a violation of the sub- 
pena under which the witness had previous- 
ly appeared, and his refusal to answer the 
aforesaid questions deprived your commit- 
tee of necessary and pertinent testimony and 
places the said witness in contempt of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States. 


Other pertinent committee proceedings 


The following resolution was adopted at 
the organizational meeting of the committee 
for the 86th Congress, held on the 23d day 
of January 1959: 

“Be it resolved, That the chairman be au- 
thorized and empowered from time to time 
to appoint subcommittees, composed of three 
or more members of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, at least one of whom 
shall be of the minority political party, and 
a majority of whom shall constitute a quo- 
rum, for the purpose of performing any and 
all acts which the committee as a whole is 
authorized to perform.” 

The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of an executive session of the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, consisting of Hon. WILLIAM M. 
Tuck, chairman, Hon. Morcan M. MOULDER, 
and Hon. GORDON H. SCHERER, of whom Hon. 
WILIA M. Tuck and Hon. Gorpon H. 
SCHERER were present, held April 5, 1960, in 
room 225, Old House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 

“The subcommittee was called to order by 
the chairman of the full committee, who 
stated the purpose of the meeting was to 
consider what action the subcommittee 
should take regarding the refusal of cer- 
tain witnesses to answer material questions 
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propounded to them in the course of the 
hearings conducted by the said subcommit- 
tee in San Juan, PR., beginning on 
the 18th day of November 1959, and what 
recommendation it would make regarding 
the citation of any such witnesses for con- 
tempt of the House of Representatives. 

“After full consideration of the testimony 
of the witnesses given at the said hearing 
in San Juan, P.R., a motion was made 
by Mr. ScHERER, seconded by Mr. Tuck, and 
unanimously carried, that a report of the 
facts relating to the refusal of Jose Enamo- 
rado Cuesta to answer material questions 
before the said subcommittee at the hear- 
ing aforesaid, be referred and submitted to 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
as a whole, with the recommendation that 
a report of the facts relating to the refusal 
of said witness to answer material questions, 
together with all of the facts in connection 
therewith, be referred to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, with the recommendation that 
the said witness be clted for contempt of 
the House of Representatives for his refusal 
to answer questions therein set forth, to the 
end that he may be proceeded against in the 
manner and form provided by law.” 

The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of an executive session of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, consisting 
of Hon. Francis E. WALTER, chairman; Hon. 
CLYDE Dovre; Hon. WILIA M. Tuck; Hon. 
Donato L. Jackson; Hon. Gorpon H. 
SCHERER; and Hon. WILLIAM E. MILLER, held 
on the 5th day of April 1960, in room 225, 
Old House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

“The report of the facts relating to the re- 
fusal of Jose Enamorado Cuesta to answer 
material questions was submitted to the com- 
mittee, upon which a motion was made by 
Mr. Dorie, seconded by Mr. and 
unanimously carried, that the subcommit- 
tee’s report of the facts relating to the 
refusal of Jose Enamorado Cuesta to answer 
material questions before the said subcom- 
mittee at the hearing conducted before it in 
San Juan, PR., on the 18th day of 
November 1959 be and the same is hereby 
approved and adopted, and that the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities report and 
refer the said refusal to answer questions be- 
fore the said subcommittee, together with 
all the facts in connection therewith, to the 
House of Representatives, with the recom- 
mendation that the witness be cited for con- 
tempt of the House of Representatives for 
his refusal to answer such questions, to the 
end that he may be proceeded against in the 
manner and form provided by law.” 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 609) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives certify the report of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities of the 
House of Representatives as to the refusal of 
Jose Enamorado Cuesta to answer questions 
before a duly constituted subcommittee of 
the Committee on Un-American Activities, 
together with all the facts in connection 
therewith, under seal of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to the United States Attorney for 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, to the 
end that the said Jose Enamorado Cuesta 
may be proceeded against in the manner and 
form provided by law. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST MANUEL 
ARROYO ZEPPENFELDT 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
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tivities, and at the request of the chair- 
man, I submit a privileged report (Rept. 
No. 2123). 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST MANUEL ARROYO 
ZEPPENFELDT 


The Committee on Un-American Activities, 
as created and authorized by the House of 
Representatives through the enactment of 
Public Law 601, section 121, subsection (q) 
(2) of the 79th Congress, and under House 
Resolution 7 of the 86th Congress, caused 
to be issued a subpena to Manuel Arroyo 
Zeppenfeldt. The said subpena directed 
Manuel Arroyo Zeppenfeldt to be and appear 
before said Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, or a duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, of which the Honorable 
Francis E, Walter is chairman, on Wednesday, 
November 18, 1959, at 10 o'clock am., at 
U.S. Courtroom, U.S. Courthouse and Post 
Office Building, San Juan, Puerto Rico, then 
and there to testify touching matters of in- 
quiry committed to said committee, and not 
to depart without leave of said committee. 
The subpena served upon the said Manuel 
Arroyo Zeppenfeldt is set forth in words and 
figures as follows: 

“UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
“CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
“To: MANUEL ARROYO ZEPPENFELDT, Greeting: 

“Pursuant to lawful authority, You are 
hereby commanded to be and appear before 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
of the House of Representatives of the 
United States, or a duly appointed subcom- 
mittee thereof, on Wednesday, November 18, 
1959, at 10 o'clock, a.m., at U.S. court room, 
U.S, Court House and Post Office Building, 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, then and there to 
testify touching matters of inquiry com- 
mitted to said committee, and not to depart 
without leave of said committee. 

“Hereof fail not, as you will answer your 
default under the pains and penalties in 
such cases made and provided. 

“To U.S. marshal, to serve and return. 

“Given under my hand this 14th day of 
October, in the year of our Lord, 1959. 

“FRANCIS E. WALTER, 
“Chairman.” 

The said subpena was duly served as ap- 
pears by the return made thereon by the 
U.S. marshal, who was duly authorized to 
serve the said subpena. The return of the 
service by the said U.S. marshal, being en- 
dorsed thereon, is set forth in words and 
figures as follows: 

“Subpena for Manuel Arroyo Zeppenfeldt 
before the Committee on the 18th day of 
November 1959 (Wednesday) at 10 am. 

“I made service of the within subpena by 
handing to and leaving Original Subpena 
with the within-named Manuel Arroyo Zep- 
penfeldt personally, at Ward Las Lomas, K-T, 
Rio Piedras, P.R., at 8:25 o'clock, a.m., on 
the 19th day of October, 1959. 

“Dated: October 20, 1959. 

“SANTOS BUXO, JR., 
“U.S. Marshal. 
“By Dæco L, MARTIN, In., 
“Deputy. 

The said Manuel Arroyo Zeppenfeldt, pur- 
suant to the said subpena and in compliance 
therewith, appeared before the sald subcom- 
mittee on November 18, 1959, to give such 
testimony as required under and by virtue of 
Public Law 601, section 121, subsection ta), 
(2) of the 79th Congress, and under House 
Resolution 7 of the 86th Congress. The said 
Manuel Arroyo Zeppenfeldt having appeared 
as a witness and having been asked the ques- 
tions; namely: 

“Did you, on January 4, 1959, in concert 
with Jose Enamorado Cuesta, have a session 
in San Juan with a group which came from 
New York City? 
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Are you now, this very instant, a member 
of that conspiratorial force known as the 
Communist Party?” 


which quesions were pertinent to the subject 
under inquiry, refused to answer said ques- 
tions, and as a result of said Manuel Arroyo 
Zeppenfeldt’s refusal to answer the aforesaid 
questions, your committee was prevented 
from receiving testimony and information 
concerning a matter committed to said com- 
mittee in accordance with the terms of a 
subpena served upon said Manuel Arroyo 
Zeppenfeldt. 

The record of the proceedings before the 
subcommittee on November 18, 1959, during 
which the said Manuel Arroyo Zeppenfeldt 
refused to answer the aforesaid questions, 
pertinent to the subject under inquiry, is set 
forth in fact as follows: 


“WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1959 
“U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
“SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
“COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
“San Juan, P.R. 


“Public hearings 


“A subcommittee of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities met, pursuant to recess, 
at 10 a.m. in the U.S. Courthouse, San Juan, 
P.R., Hon. WIL IAN M. Tuck (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

“Committee members present: Represent- 
atives WmLram M. Tuck, of Virginia, and 
GORDON H. SCHERER, of Ohio. 

“Staff members present: Richard Arens, 
staff director; George C. Williams and Wil- 
liam Margetich, investigators; and Fulton 
Lewis III, research analyst. 

“Also present: Donald F. Barnes, senior 
interpreter, U.S. Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

“Mr, Tuck, The subcommittee will be in 
order. 

“Counsel, let there be incorporated in the 
body of the record the resolution of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities au- 
thorizing and directing the holding of the 
instant hearings in San Juan. 

“(The resolution referred to follows:) 

Be it resolved, That hearings by the 
Committee on Un-American Activities or a 
subcommittee thereof, to be held in Puerto 
Rico, in New York City, and elsewhere as 
the chairman may direct, on such date or 
dates as the chairman may determine, be 
authorized and approved, including the con- 
duct of investigations deemed reasonably 
necessary by the staff in preparation there- 
for, relating to the following matters and 
having the legislative purposes indicated: 

“1, Entry and dissemination in Puerto 
Rico of foreign Communist Party propa- 
ganda, the legislative purpose being to de- 
termine the necessity for, and advisability 
of amendments to the Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Act designed more effectively to 
counteract the Communist schemes and de- 
vices now used in avoiding the prohibitions 
of the act. 

“12. Receipt of information relating to 
persons engaged in foreign travel, the legis- 
lative purpose being: 

„(a) Committee consideration of amend- 
ments to section 215 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act as contained in title IX— 
Immigration and Passport Security—of H.R. 
2232, introduced on January 12, 1959, and 
referred by the House of Representatives to 
the Committee on Un-American Activities; 

“*(b) Consideration of legislative recom- 
mendations expressing the will and intent 
‘of Congress spelled out in direct and positive 
form, granting authority to the Secretary 
of State to issue, withhold, or limit pass- 
ports for international travel of adherents 
to the Communist Party, and the granting 
of specific statutory authority, to the Sec- 
retary of State to issue substantive regula- 
tions in the passport field, as set forth in 
the annual reports of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities for the years 1956-58. 
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“3. The extent, character and objects of 
Communist infiltration and Communist 
Party propaganda activities in Puerto Rico, 
the legislative purpose being to add to the 
committee’s overall knowledge on the sub- 
ject so that the Congress may be kept in- 
formed and thus prepared to enact remedial 
legislation in the national defense and for 
internal security. 

4. The execution by the administrative 
agencies concerned of all laws and regula- 
tions relating to the Internal Security Act, 
the Communist Control Act, the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act, passport regulations, 
and all other laws, the subject matter of 
which is within the jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee, the legislative purpose being to 
exercise continuous watchfulness over the 
execution of these laws to assist the Congress 
in appraising their administration, and in 
developing such amendments or related legis- 
lation as it may deem necessary. 

5. Any other matter within the juris- 
diction of the committee which it, or any 
subcommittee hereof appointed to conduct 
these hearings may designate.’ 

“Mr. Tuck. Let there likewise be incorpo- 
rated in the body of the record the order of 
appointment of the subcommittee to con- 
duct the hearings, the order of Chairman 
Walter. 

“(The order referred to follows:) 

“OCTOBER 6, 1959. 
“To Mr. Richard Arens, staff director, House 
Committee on Un-American Activities: 

“Pursuant to the provisions of the law and 
the rules of this committee, I hereby appoint 
a subcommittee of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, consisting of Repre- 
sentative WILLIAM M. Tuck, as Chairman, and 
Representatives MorGaN M. MOULDER, and 
Gorpon H. SCHERER as associate members, to 
conduct hearings in New York, N.Y., Mon- 
day and Tuesday, November 16 and 17, 1959, 
at 10:00 a.m., and in San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, November 
18, 19, and 20, 1959 at 10:00 a.m. on subjects 
under investigation by the Committee and 
take such testimony on said days or succeed- 
ing days as it may deem necessary. 

“Please make this action a matter of com- 
mittee record. 

“If any Member indicates his inability to 
serve, please notify me. 

“Given under my hand this 6th day of 
October 1959. 

“FRANCIS E. WALTER, 
“Chairman, Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities. 


“Mr. Tuck. The hearings which begin to- 
day in San Juan are in furtherance of the 
powers and duties of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, pursuant to Public 
Law 601 of the 79th Congress which not 
only establishes the basic jurisdiction of 
the committee, but also mandates this com- 
mittee, along with other standing commit- 
tees of the Congress, to exercise continu- 
ous watchfulness of the execution of any 
laws the subject matter of which is within 
the jurisdiction of the committee. 

“In response to this power and duty, the 
Committee on Un-American Activities is 
continuously in the process of accumulating 
factual information respecting Communists, 
the Communist Party, and Communist ac- 
tivities which will enable the committee and 
the Congress to appraise the administration 
and operation of the Smith Act, the Inter- 
nal Security Act of 1950, the Communist 
Control Act of 1954, and numerous pro- 
visions of the Criminal Code relating to es- 
pionage. sabotage, and subversion. 

“In addition, the committee has before it 
numerous proposals to strengthen our leg- 
islative weapons designed to protect the in- 
ternal security of this Nation. 

“In the course of the last few years, as a 
result of hearings and investigations, this 
committee has made over 80 separate recom- 
mendations for legislative action. Legisla- 
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tion has been passed by the Congress 
embracing 35 of the committee recom- 
mendations and 26 separate proposals are 
currently pending in the Congress on sub- 
jects covered by other committee recom- 
mendations. Moreover, in the course of the 
last few years numerous recommendations 
made by the committee for administrative 
action have been adopted by the executive 
agencies of the Government. 

“This subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities has come to Puerto 
Rico to discharge a duty imposed by the 
U.S. Congress, namely, to develop factual 
information for the Congress in its en- 
deavors to cope with the Communist con- 
spiracy. We come here as friends in an en- 
terprise which ought to be the concern of 
all freedom-loving people everywhere, irre- 
spective of wherever they may reside. 

“From past experience we know that the 
Communist propagandists will attempt to 
pervert the purpose of these hearings into 
an investigation of Puerto Ricans. We are 
not investigating Puerto Ricans as Puerto 
Ricans. We are pursuing the trail of the 
few dangerous Communists who are part 
and parcel of a world conspiracy which 
would destroy freedom. 

“We do not expect to interrogate here 
every Communist on the island. We only 
expect to make a sampling of Communist 
activity here so that we will be able to know 
the pattern of the Communist conspiracy’s 
efforts in this area and its connections with 
the Communist conspiracy on the mainland. 

“One of the most insidious aspects of 
communism is its deceit. It pretends to be 
the friend of the working man, but where 
it has seized power the working man is 
crushed under its despotic heel. He finds 
himself regimented and disciplined. He may 
find himself in a slave labor camp. It pre- 
tends to seek peace and yet it is at war with 
free people everywhere, Communism mas- 
querades behind a facade of humanitarian- 
ism but it has caused more bloodshed and 
misery than any other force in the history 
of civilization. 

“The strength of the Communist opera- 
tion in any area is not in proportion to its 
numbers. A conspiratorial force may act- 
ually weaken itself when it increases its 
size. It takes only one or two holes in a 
ship to sink it. It, likewise, takes only a 
few trained, disciplined zealots to undermine 
and weaken a nation or a free society. 

“What are the present strategies and 
tactics of the Communist operation in this 
general area? What techniques are the hard- 
core Communists pursuing in order to avoid 
detection as they pursue their nefarious 
work? What are the lines of control and 
communication between the various Com- 
munists’ nests here and on the mainland? 
What loopholes or weaknesses exist in our 
present security laws? How may those laws 
be strengthened? 

“These questions shall be uppermost in 
the minds of the committee as we elicit tes- 
timony during these hearings. 

“May I emphasize that the purpose of the 
subcommittee here in San Juan is to sample 
factual material with reference to types and 
patterns of activity, and not to attempt to 
exhaust the subject matter. We have not 
subpenaed witnesses for these hearings 
merely to put on a show, nor shall we at- 
tempt to interrogate in these hearings even 
a significant percentage of all possible wit- 
nesses on whom we have compiled informa- 
tion. 

“It is a standing rule of this committee 
that any person identified as a member of 
the Communist Party during the course of 
the committee hearings will be given an 
early opportunity to appear before this com- 
mittee, if he so desires, for the purpose of 
denying or explaining any testimony ad- 
versely affecting him, or which he may think 
adversely affects him. 
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“It is also the policy of the committee to 
accord any witness the privilege of being 
represented by counsel; but within the pro- 
visions of the rules of this committee, 
counsel’s sole and exclusive prerogative is 
to advise his client. 

“I would remind those present that a dis- 
turbance of any kind, or an audible com- 
ment during the hearings, will not be per- 
mitted. This is a serious proceeding in 
which we are earnestly trying to discharge 
an important and arduous duty. 

* * * * 
“AFTERNOON SESSION—WEDNESDAY, 
NOVEMBER 18, 1959 


“(The subcommittee reconvened at 2 p.m., 
Hon. WILLIAM M. Tuck, chairman of the 
subcommittee, presiding.) 

“(Members of the subcommittee present 
at time of reconvening: Representatives 
Tuck and SCHERER.) 

“Mr. Tuck. The subcommittee will be in 
order. Call your next witness. 

“(After hearing the testimony of other 
witnesses, Manuel Arroyo Zeppenfeldt was 
called before the committee.) 

“Mr. ARENS. The next witness, if you 
please, Mr. Chairman, will be Manuel Arroyo 
Zeppenfeldt. 

Please come forward and remain standing 
while the chairman administers an oath. 

“Mr. Tuck. Will you raise your right hand, 
please? 

“Do you solemnly swear the testimony you 
are about to give this subcommittee of the 
House of Representatives will be the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God? 

“Mr. Diaz GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, at this 
time in this proceeding I wish to convey to 
the committee that the witness has informed 
me that although he can read English and 
understand a little bit, when spoken in the 
usual fashion in which this proceeding takes 
place, he has some difficulty in grasping the 
meaning of the sentences. 

“At this point I beg the committee to be 
kind enough to follow the same procedure 
with the use of an interpreter as in the first 
case. 

“Mr. Tuck. We will do that. But do I 
understand that he answers the oath in the 
affirmative? 

“Mr. ARROYO ZEPPENFELDT. I do. 


“TESTIMONY OF MANUEL ARROYO ZEPPENFELDT, 
ACCOMPANIED BY COUNSEL, ABRAHAM DIAZ 
GONZALEZ (DONALD F. BARNES, INTERPRETER) 


“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Diaz GonzaLrz. May I have a 5-min- 
ute recess? I haven’t talked to him. 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Diaz GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, any 
time, we are ready. 

“Mr. ARENS. Please identify yourself by 
name, residence, and occupation. 

“Mr, ARROYO ZEPPENFELDT. Manuel Arroyo 
Zeppenfeldt. I live in K-7, Las Lomas, Rio 
Piedras, and I am a commission agent. 

“Mr, ARENS. You are appearing today in 
response to a subpena which was served upon 
you by this committee? 

“Mr. ARROYO ZEPPENFELDT. I respectfully 
refuse to answer that question because I 
maintain that this committee has no juris- 
diction to hold this investigation for the 
reasons set forth in the written statement 
that I gave to the committee. 

“Mr, ARENS. You are represented by 
counsel? 

“Mr. ARROYO ZEPPENFELDT. I respectfully 
refuse to answer that question because I 
maintain that the committee has no juris- 
diction to hold this investigation for the 
reasons set forth in the written statement 
that I gave to the committee. 

“Mr. Anzxs. Counsel who is sitting next to 
the witness, will you kindly identify your- 
self for this record and will you be good 
enough to announce to the committee that 
you represent the witness? 
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“Mr. Diaz GONZALES. Yes. My name is 
Abraham Diaz Gonzales and I represent the 
witness, 

“Mr. ARENS. Mr. Witness, a few minutes ago 
we concluded the testimony of Jose Enamo- 
rado Cuesta, at which time we interrogated 
him with respect to a trip which he made 
to Moscow. 

“In the course of that interrogation, we 
asked him about certain contacts he had, 
certain correspondence, and exchange of in- 
formation with a man described in his diary 
by the name of Manuel Arroyo. 

“T asked Mr. Enamorado Cuesta if the man 
described in this diary was yourself and he 
refused to answer. I now ask you, sir 

“Mr. Diaz GONZALES, Excuse me, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

“Mr. ARENS, Let me complete my question. 

“I now ask you, sir, were you, during the 
course of the last several months, in con- 
tinuous or almost continuous contact in 
Moscow and other places behind the Iron 
Curtain, exchanging information with Jose 
Enamorado Cuesta? 

“You are reading now from a prepared 
statement? 

“Mr. ARROYO ZEPPENFELDT. I respectfully 
refuse to answer that question because I 
maintain that the committee has no juris- 
diction to hold this investigation for the 
reasons that I set forth in the written state- 
ment that I gave the committee. 

“Mr. ARENS. You are reading your response 
from a prepared statement; is that correct? 

“Mr. ARROYO ZEPPENFELDT. I refuse to 
answer that question for the same reasons. 

Mr. ARENs. Are you the publisher or the 
printer of Pueblo one of the Communist 
Party publications distributed in San Juan, 
P.R.? 

“Mr, Arroyo ZEPPENFELDT. I respectfully 
refuse to answer that question for the same 
reasons I gave a few moments ago to another 
question. 

“Mr. ARENS. Now, we display to you an 
original edition of Pueblo of October 1959, 
and ask you to kindly glance at it and tell 
this committee, while you are under oath, 
if it is not a fact that you are the printer 
or the publisher, producer, of that publica- 
tion? 

“(The document was handed to the wit- 
ness.) 

“Mr. ARROYO ZEPPENFELDT. I respectfully 
refuse to answer that question for the same 
reasons I have set forth before. 

“Mr. ARENS. Did you, on January 4, 1959, 
in concert with Jose Enamorado Cuesta, have 
a session in San Juan with a group which 
came from New York City? 

“Mr. ARROYO ZEPPENFELDT. I respectfully 
refuse to answer that question for the same 
reasons. 

“Mr. Tuck. The reasons which you have 
given are not satisfactory to the committee, 
We do not accept them. We reject them. 
The committee, therefore, directs and orders 
you to answer the last preceding question, 
as well as all of the questions which counsel 
has previously asked you. 

“Mr. ARROYO ZEPPENFELDT. Without indi- 
cating any lack of respect for this commit- 
tee, I should like to refuse to answer this 
question and any others which might be 
posed to me. 

“Mr. ARENS. Are you now, this very in- 
stant, a member of that conspiratorial force 
known as the Communist Party? 

“Mr. Arroyo ZEPPENFELDT. I respectfully 
refuse to answer that question for the same 
reasons. 

“Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
you direct the witness to answer the ques- 
tion. 

“Mr. Tuck. The committee does not wish 
to be repetitious, but in order that the rec- 
ord may be entirely straight in this matter— 
and feeling, too, that the committee wants 
to warn the witness that he may find him- 
self involved in some future difficulties of a 
criminal nature with the U.S. Department 
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of Justice with the record that is now being 
made up—it will most likely be referred 
to them to rule on such action as they may 
deem appropriate. In the light of the pre- 
liminary statements, the committee now 
informs the witness that it does not accept 
his reasons and, therefore, orders and directs 
him to answer the question. 

“Does the witness still refuse to answer? 

“Mr. ARROYO ZEPPENFELDT. I do not want 
my answer to be interpreted as a lack of 
respect for this committee, but I respectfully 
refuse to answer this and any other ques- 
tions which might be posed to me for the 
same reasons that I presented in the written 
statement given to the committee. 

“Mr. ARENS. Mr. Witness, this morning, 
Mr. Irving Fishman, of the U.S. Customs 
Bureau, testified, based upon a study of 
that agency, the international Communist 
operation now has a campaign develop- 
ing, costing in the neighborhood of $100 
million, for the purpose of attempting to 
condition and penetrate the Spanish-speak- 
ing countries of this hemisphere, and he 
testified about Communist propaganda 
which is being disseminated in this area. 

“In the course of the last hour or so, we 
likewise interrogated a man who brought 
into this country minutes of the meeting 
forming an international organization, in 
which minutes it speaks of the development 
of relationships between this international 
Communist organization and groups of or- 
ganizations all through Latin America, 

“I ask you now, sir, while you are under 
oath, if you have firsthand information re- 
specting that program of penetration by this 
godless conspiratorial force known as inter- 
national communism and its efforts to pene- 
trate Spanish-speaking countries of this 
hemisphere. 

“Mr, ARROYO ZEPPENFELDT. I respectfully 
refuse to answer that question because I 
maintain that the committee has no jurisdic- 
tion to hold this investigation for the reasons 
that I have set forth in my written state- 
ment. 

“Mr. Arens. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully 
suggest that the witness now again be or- 
dered and directed to answer the question, 
and that he be advised that if he does not 
understand the pertinency or relevancy of 
the questions we shall be glad to explain 
them to him. 

“Mr. Tuck. The witness is advised that if 
he does not understand the relevancy or the 
purpose of the question which has just been 
asked him, which he declined to answer, 
we will be glad to explain it to him. 

“The committee further warns the wit- 
ness, without any thought of threatening 
him in any manner, what may happen to 
him if he refuses to answer. The chairman 
of the committee now directs and orders the 
witness to answer the question. 

“Mr. ARROYO ZEPPENFELDT. Without indi- 
cating a lack of respect for this committee, I 
refuse to answer this question and any other 
questions which might be posed to me for 
the reasons I have already given. 

“Mr. Arens. Mr. Witness, Mr. Fishman 
testified this morning that Puerto Rico is 
now a nerve center for the transhipment of 
Communist Spanish propaganda to other 
Spanish-speaking countries of this hemi- 
sphere. 

“T put it to you as a fact, sir, based upon 
information which has come to this com- 
mittee from investigative sources that you 
are one of the architects of the dissemina- 
tion of that Communist propaganda which 
comes via San Juan to other Spanish-speak- 
ing lands of this hemisphere. 

“If that is not a fact, sir, deny it now, 
please, while you are under oath. 

“Mr. ARROYO ZEPPENFELDT. I respectfully 
refuse to answer that question because I 
maintain that this committee has no juris- 
diction to hold this investigation for the 
reasons set forth in my written statement 
given to the committee. 
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„Mr. ArEns. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully 
suggest that that will conclude the staff 
interrogation of this witness. We didn’t 
proceed quite as fast this afternoon as we 
had originally anticipated. There are some 
witnesses who were subpenaed for appear- 
ance today whom we will not reach today.” 

Because of the foregoing, the said Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities was de- 
prived of answers to pertinent questions 
propounded to the said Manuel Arroyo Zep- 
penfeldt, relative to the subject matter 
which, under Public Law 601, section 121, 
subsection (q) (2) of the 79th Congress, and 
under House Resolution 7 of the 86th Con- 
gress, the said committee was instructed to 
investigate, and the refusal of the witness 
to answer the questions, namely: 

“Did you, on January 4, 1959, in concert 
with Jose Enamorado Cuesta, have a session 
in San Juan with a group which came from 
New York City? 

“Are you now, this very instant, a mem- 
ber of that conspiratorial force known as 
the Communist Party?” 5 
which questions were pertinent to the sub- 
ject under inquiry, is a violation of the sub- 
pena under which the witness had previous- 
ly appeared, and his refusal to answer the 
aforesaid questions deprived your committee 
of necessary and pertinent testimony and 
places the said witness in contempt of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States. 


Other pertinent committee proceedings 


The following resolution was adopted at 
the organizational meeting of the committee 
for the 86th Congress, held on the 23d day 
of January, 1959: 

Be it resolved, That the chairman be au- 
thorized and empowered from time to time 
to appoint subcommittees, composed of 
three or more members of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, at least one of 
whom shall be of the minority political 
party, and a majority of whom shall con- 
stitute a quorum, for the purpose of per- 
forming any and all acts which the com- 
mittee as a whole is authorized to per- 
form.” 

The following is an extract from the 
minutes of an executive session of the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities, consisting of Hon, WILLIAM 
M. Tuck, chairman, Hon. MorGAN M. MOULD- 
ER, and Hon. GORDON H. SCHERER; of whom 
Hon. WILLIAM M. Tuck and Hon. Gorpon H. 
SCHERER were present, held April 5, 1960, in 
room 225, Old House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 

“The subcommittee was called to order 
by the chairman of the full committee, who 
stated that the purpose of the meeting was 
to consider what action the subcommittee 
should take regarding the refusal of certain 
witnesses to answer material questions pro- 
pounded to them in the course of the hear- 
ings conducted by the said subcommittee 
in San Juan, P.R., beginning on the 18th 
day of November, 1959, and what recom- 
mendation it would make regarding the 
citation of any such witnesses for contempt 
of the House of Representatives. 

“After full consideration of the testimony 
of the witnesses given at the said hearing 
in San Juan, P.R., a motion was made 
by Mr. SCHERER, seconded by Mr. TUCK, 
and unanimously carried, that a report of 
the facts relating to the refusal of Manuel 
Arroyo Zeppenfeldt to answer material 
questions before the said subcommittee at 
the hearing aforesaid, be referred and sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Un-American 
Activities as a whole, with the recommenda- 
tion that a report of the facts relating to 
the refusal of said witness to answer mate- 
rial questions, together with all the facts 
in connection therewith, be referred to 
the House of Representatives, with the rec- 
ommendation that the said witness be cited 
for contempt of the House of Representa- 
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tives for his refusal to answer questions 
therein set forth, to the end that he may 
be proceeded against in the manner and 
form provided by law.” 

The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of an executive session of the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, consisting of 
Hon. FRANCISs E. WALTER, chairman; Hon. 
CLYDE Dorie; Hon. Witt1am M. Tuck, Hon. 
Donatp L. Jackson; Hon. Gorpon H. 
SCHERER; and Hon. WILTIAM E. MILLER, held 
on the 5th day of April, 1960, in room 225, 
Old House Office Building, Washington, 
D.C.: 

“The report of the facts relating to the 
refusal of Manuel Arroyo Zeppenfeldt to an- 
swer material questions was submitted to 
the committee, upon which a motion was 
made by Mr. Dor ez, seconded by Mr. MILLER, 
and unanimously carried, that the subcom- 
mittee’s report of the facts relating to the 
refusal of Manuel Arroyo Zeppenfeldt to 
answer material questions before the said 
subcommittee at the hearing conducted be- 
fore it in San Juan, P.R., on the 18th 
day of November, 1959, be and the same is 
hereby approved and adopted, and that the 
Committee on Un-American Activities report 
and refer the said refusal to answer ques- 
tions before the said subcommittee, together 
with all the facts in connection therewith, 
to the House of Representatives, with the 
recommendation that the witness be cited 
for contempt of the House of Representatives 
for his refusal to answer such questions, to 
the end that he may be proceeded against in 
the manner and form provided by law.” 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Res. 610) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives certify the report of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities of the 
House of Representatives as to the refusal 
of Manuel Arroyo Zeppenfeldt to answer 
questions before a duly constituted subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, together with all of the facts in 
connection therewith, under seal of the 
House of Representatives, to the United 
States attorney for the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, to the end that the said Manuel 
Arroyo Zeppenfeldt may be proceeded 
against in the manner and form provided 
by law. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST CONSUELO 
BURGOS DE SAEZ PAGAN 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, and at the request of the chair- 
man, I submit a privileged report (Rept. 
No. 2124). 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST CONSUELO BurGos DE 
Saez PAGAN 


The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
tles, as created and authorized by the House 
of Representative through the enactment of 
Public Law 601, section 121, subsection (q) 
(2) of the 79th Congress, and under the 
House Resolution 7 of the 86th Congress, 
caused to be issued a subpena to Consuelo 
Burgos De Saez Pagan. The said subpena 
directed Consuelo Burgos De Saez Pagan to 
be and appear before said Committee on 
Un-American Activities, or a duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, of 
which Hon. Francis E. WALTER is chairman, 
in U.S. court room, U.S. Court House and 
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Post Office Bullding, San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
on Wednesday, November 18, 1959, at 10 
o'clock, am., then and there to testify 
touching matters of inquiry committed to 
said committee and not to depart without 
leave of said committee. The subpena 
served upon said Consuelo Burgos De Saez 
Pagan, is set forth in words and figures as 
follows: 

“UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

“CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
“To CONSUELO Burcos De Sarz PAGAN, 

Greeting: 

“Pursuant to lawful authority, you are 
hereby commanded to be and appear before 
the Committee on Un-American Activities of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States, or a duly appointed subcommittee 
thereof, on Wednesday, November 18, 1959, at 
10 o'clock, am. at U.S. courtroom, U.S. 
Courthouse and Post Office Building, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, then and there to testify 
touching matters of inquiry committed to 
said committee, and not to depart without 
leave of said committee. 

“Hereof fail not, as you will answer your 
default under the pains and penalties in 
such cases made and provided. 

“To U.S. marshall, to serve and return. 

“Given under my hand this 14 day of 
October, in the year of our Lord, 1959. 

“Francis E. WALTER, 
“Chairman.” 


The said subpena was duly served as ap- 
pears by the return made thereon by the U.S, 
marshal, who was duly authorized to serve 
the said subpena. The return of the service 
by the said U.S. marshal being endorsed 
thereon, is set forth in words and figures as 
follows: 

“Subpena for Consuelo Burgos De Saez 
Pagan, correct name Consuelo Burgos De 
Pagan, before the committee on the 11th day 
of November 1959 (Wednesday) at 10 a.m. 

“I made service of the within subpena by 
handing to and leaving original subpena 
with the within-named Consuelo Burgos De 
Saez Pagan, correct name Consuelo Burgos 
De Pagan personally at Arecibo St., No. 14, 
Hato Rey, P.R., at 1 o'clock, p.m., on the 
19th day of October 1959. 

“Dated October 20, 1959. 

“SANTOS BUXO, Jr., 
“U.S. Marshal. 
“By Dieco L. MARTIN, Jr., 
“Deputy.” 

The said Consuelo Burgos De Saez Pagan 
was not called to testify on November 18, 
1959, the day on which she was directed to 
appear, and was called as a witness on No- 
vember 19, 1959. The said Consuelo Burgos 
De Saez Pagan, pursuant to said subpena, 
and in compliance therewith, appeared 
before the said subcommittee on the 19th 
day of November 1959, to give such testi- 
mony as required under and by virtue of 
Public Law 601, section 121, subsection (q) 
(2) of the 79th Congress, and under House 
Resolution 7 of the 86th Congress. The said 
Consuelo Burgos De Saez Pagan, having 
appeared as a witness and having been asked 
the questions, namely: 

“Are you presently educational director of 
the Puerto Rican Communist Party? 

“Now I display to you a photostatic re- 
production of the Communist Daily Worker 
of some years ago. In fact, it is about 11 
years ago. I expect to pursue with you 
questions respecting your career up to the 
present time in the Communist Party. 

“This issue of the Communist Daily Worker 
of March 16, 1948, has an article and a photo- 
graph. The photograph in this reproduc- 
tion is rather blurred, but underneath the 
photograph appears the following: 

Consuelo Saez, educational director of 
the Puerto Rican Communist Party, will 
speak with Foster at Manhattan Center 
Thursday night.’ 
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“Then we observe likewise in this publica- 
tion, in which it tells about William Foster's 
speech about Puerto Rico, that ‘also speak- 
ing at the meeting will be Consuelo Saez, 
dynamic young educational director of the 
Puerto Rican Communist Party, who accom- 
panied Foster on his visit to Puerto Rico.’ 

“Kindly look at that document and tell 
this committee whether or not you still 
maintain the status indicated by that Com- 
munist publication of some several years ago. 

“Are you now, this moment, a member of 
the Communist Party?” 
which questions were pertinent to the sub- 
ject under inquiry, refused to answer said 
questions, and as a result of said Consuelo 
Burgos De Saez Pagan's refusal to answer 
the aforesaid questions, your committee was 
prevented from receiving testimony and in- 
formation concerning a matter committed 
to said committee in accordance with the 
terms of the subpena served upon said Con- 
suelo Burgos De Saez Pagan. 

The record of the proceedings on Novem- 
ber 18, 1959, insofar as it affects the ap- 
pearance of the witness Consuelo Burgos De 
Saez Pagan on November 19, 1959, is set 
forth in fact as follows: 

“WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1959 
“U.S. House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
“SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
“COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
“San Juan, P.R. 


“Public hearings 


“A subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities met, pursuant to re- 
cess, at 10 a.m., in the U.S. courthouse, San 
Juan, P.R., Hon. WILIA M. Tuck (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

“Committee members present: Repre- 
sentatives WILLIAM M. Tuck, of Virginia, 
and GORDON H. SCHERER, of Ohio. 

“Staff members present: Richard Arens, 
staff director; George C. Williams and Wil- 
liam Margetich, investigators; and Fulton 
Lewis III, research analyst. 

“Also present: Donald F. Barnes, senior 
interpreter, U.S. Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

“Mr. Tuck. The subcommittee will be in 
order. 

“Counsel, let there be incorporated in the 
body of the record the resolution of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities au- 
thorizing and directing the holding of the 
instant hearings in San Juan. 

“(The resolution referred to follows:) 

Be it resolved, That hearings by the 
Committee on Un-American Activities or a 
subcommittee thereof, to be held in Puerto 
Rico, in New York City, and elsewhere as the 
chairman may direct, on such date or dates 
as the chairman may determine, be author- 
ized and approved, including the conduct of 
investigations deemed reasonably necessary 
by the staff in preparation therefor, relating 
to the following matters and having the leg- 
islative purposes indicated: 

1. Entry and dissemination in Puerto 
Rico of foreign Communist Party propa- 
ganda, the legislative purpose being to de- 
termine the necessity for, and advisability 
of amendments to the Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Act designed more effectively to 
counteract the Communist schemes and de- 
vices now used in avoiding the prohibitions 
of the act. 

2. Receipt of information relating to 
persons engaged in foreign travel, the legisla- 
tive purpose being: 

a) Committee consideration of amend- 
ments to section 215 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act as contained in title Ix— 
Immigration and Passport Security—of H.R. 
2232, introduced on January 12, 1959, and 
referred by the House of Representatives to 
the Committee on Un-American Activities; 

b) Consideration of legislative recom- 
mendations expressing the will and intent 
of Congress spelled out in direct and positive 
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form, granting authority to the Secretary 
of State to issue, withhold, or limit passports 
for international travel of adherents to the 
Communist Party, and the granting of spe- 
cific statutory authority to the Secretary of 
State to issue substantive regulations in the 
passport field, as set forth in the annual 
reports of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities for the years 1956-58. 

. The extent, character and objects of 
Communist infiltration and Communist 
Party propaganda activities in Puerto Rico, 
the legislative purpose being to add to the 
committee's overall knowledge on the sub- 
ject so that the Congress may be kept in- 
formed and thus prepared to enact remedial 
legislation in the national defense and for in- 
ternal security. 

4. The execution by the administrative 
agencies concerned of all laws and regula- 
tions relating to the Internal Security Act, 
the Communist Control Act, the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act, passport regulations, 
and all other laws, the subject matter of 
which is within the jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee, the legislative purpose being to exer- 
cise continuous watchfulness over the execu- 
tion of these laws to assist the Congress in 
appraising their administration, and in de- 
veloping such amendments or related legisla- 
tion as it may deem necessary. 

5. Any other matter within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee which it, or any sub- 
committee hereof appointed to conduct 
these hearings may designate.’ 

Mr. Tuck. Let there likewise be incor- 
porated in the body of the record the order 
of appointment of the subcommittee to con- 
duct the hearings, the order of Chairman 
WALTER. 

“(The order referred to follows:) 


“OCTOBER 6, 1959. 
“To: Mr. Richard Arens, staff director, House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

“Pursuant to the provisions of the law and 
the rules of this committee, I hereby appoint 
a subcommittee of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, consisting of Represent- 
ative WILLIAM M, Tuck, as chairman, and 
Representatives MoRrGAN M. MOovuLDER and 
GORDON H. SCHERER as associate Members, to 
conduct hearings in New York, New York, 
Monday and Tuesday, November 16 and 17, 
1959, at 10 am., and in San Juan, P.R., 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, November 
18, 19, and 20, 1959, at 10 a.m., on subjects 
under investigation by the Committee and 
take such testimony on said days or succeed- 
ing days as it may deem necessary. 

“Please make this action a matter of Com- 
mittee record. 

“If any Member indicates his inability to 
serve, please notify me. 

“Given under my hand this 6th day of 
October 1959. 

“FRANCIS E. WALTER, 
“Chairman, Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 


“Mr. Tuck. The hearings which begin to- 
day in San Juan are in furtherance of the 
powers and duties of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, pursuant to Public Law 
601 of the 79th Congress which not only es- 
tablishes the basic jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee, but also mandates this committee, 
along with other standing committees of the 
Congress, to exercise continuous watchful- 
ness of the execution of any laws the subject 
matter of which is within the jurisdiction of 
the committee. 

“In response to this power and duty, the 
Committee on Un-American Activities is 
continuously in the process of accumulating 
factual information respecting Communists, 
the Communist Party, and Communist ac- 
tivities which will enable the committee and 
the Congress to appraise the administration 
and operation of the Smith Act, the Internal 
Security Act of 1950, the Communist Control 
Act of 1954, and numerous provisions of the 
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Criminal Code relating to espionage, sabo- 
tage, and subversion. 

“In addition, the committee has before it 
numerous proposals to strengthen our legis- 
lative weapons designed to protect the in- 
ternal security of this Nation. 

“In the course of the last few years, as & 
result of hearings and investigations, this 
committee has made over 80 separate recom- 
mendations for legislative action. Legislation 
has been passed by the Congress embracing 
35 of the committee recommendations and 
26 separate proposals are currently pending 
in the Congress on subjects covered by other 
committee recommendations. Moreover, in 
the course of the last few years numerous 
recommendations made by the committee 
for administrative action have been adopted 
by the executive agencies of the Government. 

“This subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities has come to Puerto 
Rico to discharge a duty imposed by the 
U.S. Congress; namely, to develop factual 
information for the Congress in its en- 
deavors to cope with the Communist con- 
spiracy. We come here as friends in an 
enterprise which ought to be the concern of 
all freedom-loving people everywhere, irre- 
spective of wherever they may reside. 

“From past experience we know that the 
Communist propagandists will attempt to 
pervert the purpose of these hearings into an 
investigation of Puerto Ricans. We are not 
investigating Puerto Ricans as Puerto Ricans. 
We are pursuing the trail of the few danger- 
ous Communists who are part and parcel 
of a world conspiracy which would destroy 
freedom. 

“We do not expect to interrogate here every 
Communist on the island. We only expect to 
make sampling of Communist activity here 
so that we will be able to know the pattern 
of the Communist conspiracy's efforts in this 
area and its connections with the Commu- 
nist conspiracy on the mainland. 

“One of the most insidious aspects of 
communism is its deceit. It pretends to be 
the friend of the workingman, but where it 
has seized power the workingman is crushed 
under its despotic heel. He finds himself 
regimented and disciplined. He may find 
himself in a slave labor camp. It pretends 
to seek peace and yet it is at war with free 
people every here. Communism masquer- 
ades behind a facades of humanitarianism 
but it has caused more bloodshed and misery 
than any other force in the history of civili- 
zation. 

“The strength of the Communist opera- 
tion in any area is not in proportion to its 
numbers. A conspiratorial force may actu- 
ally weaken itself when it increases in size. 
It takes only one or two holes in a ship to 
sink it. It, likewise, takes only a few trained, 
disciplined zealots to undermine and weaken 
a nation or a free society. 

“What are the present strategies and tac- 
tics of the Communist operation in this 
general area? What techniques are the 
hard-core Communists pursuing in order to 
avoid detection as they pursue their nefar- 
ious work? What are the lines of control 
and communication between the various 
Communists’ nests here and on the main- 
land? What loopholes or weaknesses exist 
in our present security laws? How may 
those laws be strengthened? 

“These questions shall be uppermost in 
the minds of the committee as we elicit testi- 
mony during these hearings. 

“May I emphasize that the purpose of the 
subcommittee here in San Juan is to sample 
factual material with reference to types and 
patterns of activity, and not to attempt to 
exhaust the subject matter. We have not 
subpenaed witnesses for these hearings 
merely to put on a show, nor shall we at- 
tempt to interrogate in these hearings even 
a significant percentage of all possible wit- 
on on whom we have compiled tinforma- 

on, 
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“It is a standing rule of this committee 
that any person identified as a member of 
the Communist Party during the course of 
the committee hearings will be given an 
early opportunity to appear before this com- 
mittee, if he so desires, for the purpose of 
denying or explaining any testimony ad- 
versely affecting him, or which he may think 
adversely affects him. 

“It is also the policy of the committee to 
accord any witness the privilege of being 
represented by counsel; but within the pro- 
visions of the rules of this committee, coun- 
sel’s sole and exclusive prerogative is to ad- 
vise his client. 

“I would remind those present that a dis- 
turbance of any kind, or an audible com- 
ment during the hearings, will not be per- 
mitted, This is a serious proceeding in 
which we are earnestly trying to discharge 
an important and arduous duty. 

“The record of the proceedings on Novem- 
ber 19, 1959, during which the said Con- 
suelo Burgos De Saez Pagan refused to an- 
swer the aforesaid questions, pertinent to the 
subject under inquiry, is set forth in fact as 
follows: 


“THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1959 
“U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
“SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
“COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
“San Juan, P.R. 


“Public hearings 


“A subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities met, pursuant to 
recess, at 10:45 a.m., in the U.S. Courthouse, 
Hon. WILLIAM M. Tuck, chairman of the sub- 
committee, presiding. 

“Committee members present: Represent- 
atives WILIA M. Tuck, of Virginia, and 
GORDON H. SCHERER, of Ohio. 

“Staff members present: Richard Arens, 
staff director; George C. Wiliams and Wil- 
liam Margetich, investigators; Fulton Lewis 
III, research analyst. 

“Also present: Donald F. Barnes, senior 
interpreter, U.S. Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

“Mr. Tuck. The subcommittee will be in 
order. 


* * . . „ 
“AFTERNOON SESSION—THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 
19, 1959 


“(The subcommittee reconvened at 2 p.m., 
Hon, WILLI M. Tuck, chairman of the sub- 
committee, presiding.) 

“(Members of the subcommittee present at 
time of reconyening: Representatives Tuck 
and SCHERER.) 

“Mr. Tuck. The subcommittee will come 
to order. 

“(After hearing the testimony of other 
witnesses, Consuelo Burgos De Saez Pagan 
was then called before the committee.) 

“Mr. ARENS. The next witness, if you 
please, Mr. Chairman, will be Consuelo Bur- 
gos De Pagan. 

“Mr. Tuck. Will you raise your right hand, 
please? 

“You do solemnly swear that the testi- 
mony you are about to give will be the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God? 

Mrs. De PacAN. I do. 


“TESTIMONY OF CONSUELO BURGOS DE PAGAN 
(CONSUELO BURGOS DE SAEZ PAGAN), ACCOM- 
PANIED BY COUNSEL, ABRAHAM DIAZ GONZALEZ, 
AND PRAXELES ALVEREZ LEANDRI 
“Mr. ARENs. Please identify yourself by 

Name, residence, and occupation, 

“Mrs. De Pacan. My name is Consuelo 
Burgos De Saez Pagan. I live in 14 Arecibo 
Street, Hato Rey, P.R. I am a lawyer. 

“Mr. ARENS. Are you admitted to practice 
law here in Puerto Rico? 

“Mrs. De Pacan. I respectfully decline to 
answer that question on the ground that you 
have no jurisdiction to conduct this investi- 
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gation for the reasons which I conveyed to 
the committee in my written statement. 

“Mr. ArENs. You are appearing today in 
response to a subpena which was served upon 
you? 

“Mrs. De Pacan. I respectfully decline to 
answer that question on the ground that you 
have no jurisdiction to conduct this investi- 
gation for the reasons which I conveyed to 
the committee in my written statement. 

“Mr. ARENS. You are represented by coun- 
sel? 

“Mrs. De Pacan. I respectfully decline to 
answer that question on the ground that 
you have no jurisdiction to conduct this 
investigation for the reasons which I con- 
veyed to the committee in my written state- 
ment. 

“Mr. Arens. Counsel, will you please iden- 
tify yourself on this record? 

“Mr. Diaz GONZALEZ. My name is Abraham 
Diaz Gonzalez, appearing with Mr. Goldman 
and Mr. Leandri, now on behalf of the wit- 
ness. 

“Mr. Arens. Whom do you represent? 

“Mr. Diaz GONZALEZ. Consuelo Burgos 
Pagan. 

“Mr. Arens. Are you presently educational 
director of the Puerto Rican Communist 
Party? 

“Mrs, De Pacan. I respectfully decline to 
answer that question on the ground that 
you have no jurisdiction to conduct this in- 
vestigation for the reasons which I conveyed 
to the committee in my written statement. 

“Mr. Arens, I respectfully suggest that 
the witness be ordered and directed to 
answer the question, but before doing so I 
wish to advise the witness that if she does 
not understand the pertinency or any ques- 
tions, we are happy to explain them. We 
are engaged in serious business. 

“It 1s the information of this committee 
that you are now a hardcore Communist, 
active in this conspiracy. We are trying to 
elicit from you information which this 
committee may use in its legislative purpose 
in trying to protect this great, free people. 

“Now, Mr. Chairman, I respectfully sug- 
gest the witness be ordered and directed to 
answer the question as to whether or not 
she is still educational director of the Com- 
munist Party of Puerto Rico. 

“Mr. TUCKER. The committee informs the 
witness that her reasons assigned for not 
answering the question propounded by coun- 
sel are not satisfactory and not acceptable to 
this committee. Therefore, the witness is 
ordered to answer the last immediately pre- 
ceding question propounded by counsel. 

“Mrs. De PaGan. I respectfully decline to 
answer that question on the ground that 
you have no jurisdiction to conduct this in- 
vestigation for the reasons which I conveyed 
to the committee in my written statement. 

“Mr. ARENS. Now I display to you a photo- 
static reproduction of the Communist Daily 
Worker of some years ago. In fact, it is 
about 11 years ago. I expect to pursue with 
you questions respecting your career up 
to the present time in the Communist Party. 

“This issue of the Communist Daily Work- 
er of March 16, 1948, has an article and a 
photograph. The photograph in this re- 
production is rather blurred, but under- 
neath the photograph appears the follow- 
ing: 

„Consuelo Saez, educational director of 
the Puerto Rican Communist Party, will 
speak with Foster at Manhattan Center 
Thursday night.“ 

“Then we observe likewise in this pub- 
lication, in which it tells about William 
Foster’s speech about Puerto Rico, that, 
‘Also speaking at the meeting will be Con- 
suelo Saez, dynamic young educational direc- 
tor of the Puerto Rican Communist Party, 
who accompanied Foster on his visit to 
Puerto Rico.“ 
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“Kindly look at that document and tell 
this committee whether or not you still 
maintain the status indicated by that Com- 
munist publication of some several years 


ago. 

“Mrs. DE PaGan. I respectfully decline to 
answer that question on the ground that you 
have no jurisdiction to conduct this investi- 
gation for the reasons which I conveyed to 
the committee in my written statement. 

“(Document marked De Pagan Exhibit 
No. 1,’ and retained in committee files.) 

“Mr. ARENS. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully 
suggest the witness be ordered and directed 
to answer the question. 

“Mr. Tuck. The witness is ordered and di- 
rected to answer the question. 

“Mr. Arens, Now, ma'am, I display to you 
a thermofax reproduction of the Communist 
Daily Worker of May 20, 1954, issued in New 
York City, in which they are calling here 
for a liberation front policy, and speak of 
the Fourth Congress of the Puerto Rican 
Communist Party in session in San Juan; 
and tell of a number of people who were in 
attendance and participated there, including 
vou. 

“Please look at this document which I 
display to you and tell this committee 
whether or not you are truthfully and ac- 
curately identified there. 

“Mrs. DE Pacan. I respectfully decline to 
answer that question on the ground that 
you have no jurisdiction to conduct this 
investigation for the reasons which I con- 
veyed to the committee in my written state- 
ment. 

“Mr. AreNs, I respectfully suggest, Mr. 
Chairman, the witness be ordered and di- 
rected to answer the question. 

“Mr. Tuck. The committee informs the 
witness that the reasons assigned by the wit- 
ness are not acceptable, are not satisfactory 
to the committee, and the Chair therefore 
orders and directs the witness to answer the 
preceding question. 

“Does the witness still refuse to answer? 

“Mrs, De Pacan. I respectfully decline to 
answer that question on the ground that you 
have no jurisdiction to conduct this investi- 
gation for the reasons which I conveyed to 
the committee in my written statement. 

“(Document marked ‘De Pagan Exhibit No. 
2’ and retained in committee files.) 

“Mr. Arens. I display to you an article 
written by yourself, Consuelo Saez, educa- 
tional director of the Puerto Rican Com- 
munist Party, entitled ‘Puerto Rican Women 
Still Seek Emancipation.’ 

“Please glance at that article [the Worker 
of Apr. 11, 1948) and tell this committee 
whether or not that truly and accurately 
represents your authorship. 

“Mrs. De Pacan, I respectfully decline to 
answer that question on the ground that 
you have no jurisdiction to conduct this in- 
vestigation for the reasons which I conveyed 
to the committee in my written statement. 

“(Document marked ‘De Pagan Exhibit 
No. 3’; and retained in committee files.) 

“Mr. ArENs. Are you now, this moment, a 
member of the Communist Party? 

“Mrs. De Pacan. For the same reasons, I 
will not answer this or any question, because 
I think you have no jurisdiction to conduct 
this investigation. 

“Mr. ARENS. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully 
suggest the witness be advised that the com- 
mittee does not accept her reasons for de- 
clining, and that she be ordered and di- 
rected to answer the question. 

“Mr. Tuck. The committee informs the 
witness that the reasons assigned in declin- 
ing to answer the question are not accept- 
able and she is therefore directed and ordered 
to answer the question propounded by 
counsel. 

“Does the witness still decline to answer? 

“Mrs. De Pacan., I respectfully decline to 
answer that question on the ground that you 
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have no jurisdiction to conduct this investi- 
gation for the reasons which I conveyed to 
the committee in my written statement. 

“Mr. ArENs. Mr. Chairman, that will con- 
clude the staff interrogation of this witness. 

“Mr. Tuck. Call the next witness. 

“The witness may stand aside.” 

Because of the foregoing, the said Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities was de- 
prived of answers to pertinent questions pro- 
pounded to the said Consuelo Burgos De 
Saez Pagan relative to the subject matter 
which, under Public Law 601, section 121, 
subsection (q)(2) of the 79th Congress, and 
under House Resolution 7 of the 86th Con- 
gress, the said committee was instructed to 
investigate, and the refusal of the witness 
to answer the questions, namely: 

“Are you presently educational director of 
the Puerto Rican Communist Party? 

“Now I display to you a photostatic re- 
production of the Communist Daily Worker 
of some years ago. In fact, it is about 11 
years ago. I expect to pursue with you 
questions respecting your career up to the 
present time in the Communist Party. 

“This issue of the Communist Daily Worker 
of March 16, 1948, has an article and a photo- 
graph. The photograph in this reproduction 
is rather blurred, but underneath the photo- 
graph appears the following: 7 

“Consuelo Saez, educational director of 
the Puerto Rican Communist Party, will 
speak with Foster at Manhattan Center 
Thursday night? 

“Then we observe likewise in this publi- 
cation, in which it tells about William Fos- 
ter’s speech about Puerto Rico, that ‘also 
speaking at the meeting will be Consuelo 
Saez, dynamic young educational director of 
the Puerto Rican Communist Party, who ac- 
companied Foster on his visit to Puerto 
Rico.’ 

“Kindly look at that document and tell 
this committee whether or not you still 
maintain the status indicated by that Com- 
munist publication of some several years ago. 

“Are you now, this moment, a member of 
the Communist Party?” 
which questions were pertinent to the sub- 
ject under inquiry, is a violation of the sub- 
pena under which the witness had previously 
appeared, and her refusal to answer the 
aforesaid questions deprived your committee 
of necessary and pertinent testimony and 
places the said witness in contempt of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States. 


Other pertinent committee proceedings 


The following resolution was adopted at 
the organizational meeting of the committee 
for the 86th Congress, held on the 23d day 
of January 1959: 

“Be it resolved, That the chairman be 
authorized and empowered from time to time 
to appoint subcommittees, composed of three 
or more members of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, at least one of whom 
shall be of the minority political party, and 
a majority of whom shall constitute a 
quorum, for the purpose of performing any 
and all acts which the committee as a whole 
is authorized to perform.” 

The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of an executive session of the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, consisting of Hon. WILIA M. 
Tuck, chairman; Hon. MORGAN M. MOULDER, 
and Hon. GORDON H. SCHERER; of whom Hon. 
WILLIAM M. Tuck and GORDON H. SCHERER 
were present, held April 5, 1960, in room 225, 
Old House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

“The subcommittee was called to order by 
the chairman of the full committee, who 
stated that the purpose of the meeting was 
to consider what action the subcommittee 
should take regarding the refusal of cer- 
tain witnesses to answer material questions 
propounded to them in the course of the 
hearings conducted by the said subcom- 
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mittee in San Juan, P.R., beginning on the 
18th day of November 1959, and what rec- 
ommendation it would make regarding the 
citation of any such witnesses for contempt 
of the House of Representatives. 

“After full consideration of the testimony 
of the witnesses given at the said hearing 
in San Juan, PR., a motion was made by 
Mr. ScHERER, seconded by Mr. Tuck, and 
unanimously carried, that a report of the 
facts relating to the refusal of Consuelo 
Burgos De Saez Pagan to answer material 
questions before the said subcommittee at 
the hearing aforesaid, be referred and sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Un-American 
Activities as a whole, with the recommen- 
dation that a report of the facts relating to 
the refusal of said witness to answer ma- 
terial questions, together with all the facts 
in connection therewith, be referred to the 
House of Representatives, with the recom- 
mendation that the said witness be cited 
for contempt of the House of Representa- 
tives for her refusal to answer questions 
therein set forth, to the end that she may be 
proceeded against in the manner and form 
provided by law.” 

The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of an executive session of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, consist- 
ing of Hon. Francis E. WALTER, chairman; 
Hon, CLYDE Dorie; Hon. WILLIAM M. Tuck; 
Hon. Donatp L. Jackson; Hon. Gorpon H. 
SCHERER; and Hon. WILLIAM E. MILLER,. held 
on the 5th day of April 1960, in room 225, 
Old House Office Building, Washington, 
D.C.: 

“The report of the facts relating to the 
refusal of Consuelo Burgos De Saez Pagan 
to answer material questions was submitted 
to the committee, upon which a motion was 
made by Mr. DoYLE, seconded by Mr. MILLER, 
and unanimously carried, that the subcom- 
mittee’s report of the facts relating to the 
refusal of Consuelo Burgos De Saez Pagan 
to answer material questions before the said 
subcommittee at the hearing conducted be- 
fore it in San Juan, P.R., on the 19th day of 
November 1959, be and the same is hereby 
approved and adopted, and that the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities report and 
refer the said refusal to answer questions 
before the said subcommittee, together with 
all the facts in connection therewith, to 
the House of Representatives, with the rec- 
ommendation that the witness be cited for 
contempt of the House of Representatives 
for her refusal to answer such questions, to 
the end that she may be proceeded against 
in the manner and form provided by law.” 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 611) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

i The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
ows: 


Resolved, That the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives certify the report of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities of the 
House of Representatives as to the refusal of 
Consuelo Burgos De Saez Pagan to answer 
questions before a duly constituted subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, together with all the facts in con- 
nection therewith, under seal of the House 
of Representatives, to the United States At- 
torney for the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
to the end that the said Consuelo Burgos 
De Saez Pagan may be proceeded against in 
the manner and form provided by law. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present, and 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 
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The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 385, nays 0, answered “pres- 
ent” 1, not voting 45, as follows: 


[Roll No. 189] 
YEAS—385 
Abbitt Daddario Irwin 
Abernethy Dague Jackson 
1 ponies Jarman 
0 0 avis, Ga. Jennings 
rt Delaney Jensen 
Alexander Dent Johansen 
Alford Denton Johnson, Calif, 
Alger Derounian Johnson, Colo. 
Allen Derwinski Johnson, Md. 
Andersen, Devine Johnson, Wis. 
Minn. Dingell Jonas 
Anderson, Dixon Jones, Ala. 
Mont. Donohue Jones, Mo, 
Andrews Dooley Judd 
Anfuso Dorn, N.Y. Karsten 
Arends Dorn, S.C Karth 
Ashley Dowdy m 
Ashmore Downing Kastenmeier 
Doyle K 
Auchincloss Dulski Kee 
Avery Durham Keith 
es Dwyer Kelly 
Baker Edmondson Keogh 
Baldwin lott Kilday 
Barr Everett Kilgore 
Barrett ins King, Calif, 
Barry Fallon King, Utah 
Bass, N.H Farbstein Ki 
Bass, Tenn. Fascell Knox 
Bates Feighan Kowalski 
Becker Fenton Kyl 
Beckworth Fino Lafore 
Belcher Fisher 
Bennett, Fla. Flood Lane 
Bennett, Mich. Flynt Langen 
Bentley cn 222 
oley atta 
Betts Ford Lennon 
Blatnik Forrester Lesinski 
Blitch Fountain Levering 
Boland Frazier Libonati 
Bolton Frelinghuysen Lindsay 
Bonner Friedel Lipscomb 
Bosch Fulton 
Bow Gallagher McCormack 
Boykin Garmatz McCulloch 
Brademas Gary McDonough 
Bray Gathings McDowell 
Breeding Gavin McFall 
Brewster George McGinley 
Brock Giaimo McGovern 
Brooks, La Gilbert McIntire 
Brooks, Tex. Glenn 
Broomfield Goodell Macdonald 
Brown, Ga. Granahan Mack 
Brown, Mo Gray Madden 
Brown, Ohio Green, Oreg. Mahon 
Broyhill Green, Pa. Mailliard 
Buckley rifin Marshall 
Griffiths Martin 
Burke, Ky, Gross Mason 
Burke, Mass Gubser Matthews 
Burleson Hagen May 
Byrnes, Pa. Haley Meader 
Byrnes, Wis. Halleck Merrow 
Cahill Halpern Metcalf 
8 1d face Michel 
non Miller, Clem 
Carnahan Harmon Miller, N.Y. 
Harris Milliken 
Cederberg Harrison Mills 
Celler Hays Minshall 
Chamberlain Healey Moeller 
e echler Monagan 
Chenoweth Hemphill Montoya 
Chiperfield Henderson Moore 
Church long Moorhead 
Clark Hiestand 
‘Coffin Hoeven Morris, N.Mex, 
Cohelan Hoffman, Ill. Morris, Okla. 
Collier Hoffman, Mich, 
Colmer Hogan Moulder 
Conte Holland Multer 
Cook Mumma 
Cooley Holtzman 
Corbett Horan Natcher 
Hosmer Nelsen 
Cunningham Huddleston Nix 
Curtin Hull Norblad 
Curtis, Mass. Ikard "Brien, II 
Curtis, Mo, Inouye O'Brien, N.Y 


O'Hara, II Rogers, Colo. Teller 
O'Hara, Mich , Fla. Thomas 
O'Konski Rogers, Tex Thompson, N.J 
O'Neill Rooney Thompson, Tex 
Osmers Roosevelt Thomson, Wyo. 
Ostertag Rostenkowski Thornberry 
Passman Toll 
Patman Rutherford Tollefson 
St. George Trimble 
Perkins Santangelo Tuck 
Pfost Saund Ullman 
Philbin Saylor Utt 
Schenck Vanik 
Pirnie Scherer Van Pelt 
Pillion Schneebeli Van Zandt 
Poage Schwengel Wainwright 
Poff Scott Wallhauser 
Porter Selden Walter 
Price Shelley Wampler 
Short Watts 
Pucinski Sikes Weaver 
Siler Weis 
Rabaut Simpson Westland 
Wharton 
Randall Slack Whitener 
Ray Smith, Calif. Whitten 
Reece, Tenn. Smith, Iowa Widnall 
Rees, Kans. Smith, Miss. Wier 
Reuss Spence Williams 
Rhodes, Ariz, Springer Willis 
Rhodes, Pa, Staggers Wilson 
Riehlman Steed Winstead 
Riley Stratton Wolf 
Rivers, Alaska Stubblefield Yates 
Rivers, S. O. Sullivan Young 
berts Taber Younger 
Robison Taylor, N.C. Zablocki 
Rodino Teague, Calif. Zelenko 
NAYS—O 
ANSWERED PRESENT“—1 
Meyer 
NOT VOTING—45 
Balley Holifield Preston 
Barden Kilburn Quie 
Kirwan Rogers, Mass. 
Baumhart Kluczynski Sheppard 
Boggs Landrum Shipley 
Bolling McSween Smith, Kans. 
Bowles Machrowicz Smith, Va. 
uson Taylor, N.Y. 
Davis, Tenn Miller, Teague, Tex. 
Dawson George, P. Thompson, La. 
Diggs Mitchell Udall 
Flynn Morrison Vinson 
Forand Murray Withrow 
t Norrell Wright 
Hébert Oliver 
Hess Powell 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Hess. 

Mr. Sheppard with Mr. Quie. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Baumhart. 

Mr. Oliver with Mr. Taylor of New York. 


Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. Smith 
of Kansas 


Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Withrow. 


Mr. Magnuson with Mrs. Rogers of Massa- 
chusetts. 


Mr. Boggs with Mr. Kilburn. 


Mr. RAINS changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST JUAN SAEZ 
CORALES 


Mr, TUCK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, I offer a privileged report (Rept. 
No. 2125) from the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

The Clerk read the report, as follows: 

PROCEEDINGS AGAINST JUAN SAEZ CORALES 

The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, as created and authorized by the House 
of Representatives through the enactment 
of Public Law 601, section 121, subsection 
(q)(2) of the 79th Congress, and under 
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House Resolution 7 of the 86th Congress, 
caused to be issued a subpena to Juan Saez 
Corales. The said subpena directed Juan 
Saez Corales to be and appear before the 
said Committee on Un-American Activities, 
or a duly authorized subcommittee thereof, 
of the House of Representatives of the 
United States, of which Hon. Francis E, 
Water is chairman, in U.S. courtroom, 
San Juan, P.R., on Wednesday, November 18, 
1959, at 10 a.m., then and there to testify 
touching matters of inquiry committed to 
said committee and not to depart without 
leave of said committee. The subpena 
served upon said Juan Saez Corales is set 
forth in words and figures as follows: 

“UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

“CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

“To Juan SaEz Coraes, Greetings: 

“Pursuant to lawful authority, you are 
hereby commanded to be and appear before 
the Committee on Un-American Activities of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States, or a duly appointed subcommittee 
thereof, on Wednesday, November 18, 1959, 
at 10 o'clock a.m., at U.S, courtroom, US. 
Courthouse and Post Office Building, San 
Juan, P.R., then and there to testify touch- 
ing matters of inquiry committed to said 
committee, and not to depart without leave 
of said committee. 

“Hereof fail not, as you will answer your 
default under the pains and penalties in 
such cases made and provided. 

“To U.S. marshal, to serve and return. 

“Given under my hand this 14th day of 
October, in the year of our Lord, 1959. 

“Francis E. WALTER, 
“Chairman.” 

The said subpena was duly served as ap- 
pears by the return made thereon by the U.S, 
marshal, who was duly authorized to serve 
the said subpena. The return of the service 
by the said U.S, marshal being endorsed 
thereon, is set forth in words and figures as 
follows: 

“Subpena for Juan Saez Corales before the 
committee on the 18th day of November 
1959 (Wednesday) at 10 a.m. 

“I made service of the within subpena by 
handing to and leaving original subpena 
with the within-named Juan Saez Corales 
personally at the entrance of Cafeteria 
Manolin, San Justo Street, No. 258, San Juan, 
P. R., at 1:30 p.m., on the 16th of October 
1959. 

“Dated October 20, 1959. 

“Santos BUXO, Jr., 
“U.S. Marshal, 

“By Dreco L. MARTIN, Jr., 
“Deputy” 

The said Juan Saez Corales was not called 
to testify on November 18, 1959, the day on 
which he was directed to appear, and was 
called as a witness on November 19, 1959. 
The said Juan Saez Corales, pursuant to said 
subpena, and in compliance therewith, ap- 
peared before the said subcommittee on the 
19th day of November 1959, to give such 
testimony as required under and by virtue 
of Public Law 601, section 121, subsection 
(q) (2) of the 79th Congress, and under 
House Resolution 7 of the 86th Congress. 
The said Juan Saez Corales, having appeared 
as a witness and having been asked the ques- 
tions, namely: 

“I lay before you now a photostatic copy 
of an application filed by yourself on Decem- 
ber 22, 1953, with the United States postal 
authorities, soliciting a post office box, in 
which the records reflect here was given to 
you, Box No. 2583, bearing your signature, 
Juan Saez Corales. 

“Please look at this document which is 
now being displayed to you and tell this com- 
mittee whether or not that is a true and 
correct reproduction of the application filed 
by yourself for a post office box. 

“Now, Mr. Witness, are you now, this in- 
stant, a member of the Communist Party? 
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“Now, sir, in New York City just a few 
days ago, this committee interrogated an 
identified functionary or agent of the Com- 
munist conspiracy by the name of Ramon 
Acevedo. I do not at the instant have before 
my eyes the specific dates, but from the in- 
vestigative techniques of this committee, 
this committee knows that you have been 
receiving and exchanging information via 
Box No. 2583 herein Puerto Rico with Ra- 
mon Acevedo, whom the committee interro- 
gated just a few days ago. 

“I put it to you as a fact, sir, that what 
I have said is true and correct. Please affirm 
or deny it while you are under oath. 

“Via the investigative techniques of this 
committee, this committee has learned that 
beginning on December 18, 1957, you have 
been in an exchange via Box No. 2583, of 
Communist directives, orders, and exchanges 
of information with a Communist function- 
ary in New York City whose address is 43 
West 109th Street, New York, and whose 
name is Bill Albertson. 

“While you are under oath, please affirm 
or deny that information.” 


which questions were pertinent to the sub- 
ject under inquiry, refused to answer said 
questions, and as a result of said Juan Saez 
Corales’ refusal to answer the aforesaid 
questions, your committee was prevented 
from receiving testimony and information 
concerning a matter committed to said com- 
mittee in accordance with the terms of the 
subpena served upon said Juan Saez Corales. 

The record of the proceedings before the 
subcommittee on November 18, 1959, inso- 
far as it affects the appearance of the wit- 
ness Juan Saez Corales on November 19, 
1959, is set forth in fact as follows. 

“WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1959 
“U.S. House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
“SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
“COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
“San Juan, P.R. 
“Public hearings 

“A subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities met, pursuant to 
recess, at 10 a.m. in the U.S. Courthouse, San 
Juan, P.R., Hon. WILIA M. Tuck (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

“Committee members present; Representa- 
tives Wurm M. Tuck, of Virginia, and 
GORDON H. SCHERER, of Ohio. 

“Staff members present: Richard Arens, 
staff director; George C. Williams and Wil- 
liam Margetich, investigators; and Fulton 
Lewis III, research analyst. 

“Also present: Donald F. Barnes, senior 
interpreter, U.S. Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

“Mr. Tuck. The subcommittee will be in 
order. 

“Counsel, let there be incorporated in the 
body of the record the resolution of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
authorizing and directing the holding of the 
instant hearings in San Juan. 

“(The resolution referred to follows:) 

“ ‘Be it resolved, That hearings by the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities or a sub- 
committee thereof, to be held in Puerto Rico, 
in New York City, and elsewhere as the 
chairman may direct, on such date or dates 
as the chairman may determine, be author- 
ized and approved, including the conduct of 
investigations deemed reasonably necessary 
by the staff in preparation therefor, relating 
to the following matters and having the leg- 
islative purposes indicated: 

1. Entry and dissemination in Puerto 
Rico of foreign Communist Party propa- 
ganda, the legislative purpose being to deter- 
mine the necessity for, and advisability of 
amendments to the Foreign Agents Registra- 
tion Act designed more effectively to counter- 
act the Communist schemes and devices now 
used in avoiding the prohibitions of the Act 
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2. Receipt of information relating to 
persons engaged in foreign travel, the legis- 
lative purpose being: 

„a) Committee consideration of amend- 
ments to Sec. 215 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act as contained in Title [Ix— 
Immigration and Passport Security—of H.R. 
2232, introduced on January 12, 1959, and 
referred by the House of Representatives to 
the Committee on Un-American Activities: 

“*(b) Consideration of legislative recom- 
mendations expressing the will and intent 
of Congress spelled out in direct and positive 
form, granting authority to the Secretary of 
State to issue, withhold, or limit passports 
for international travel of adherents to the 
Communist Party, and the granting of spe- 
cific statutory authority, to the Secretary 
of State to issue substantive regulations in 
the passport field, as set forth in the annual 
reports of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities for the years 1956-1958. 

. The extent, character and objects of 
Communist infiltration and Communist 
Party propaganda activities in Puerto Rico, 
the legislative purpose being to add to the 
committee's overall knowledge on the sub- 
ject so that the Congress may be kept in- 
formed and thus prepared to enact remedial 
legislation in the national defense and for 
internal security. 

4. The execution by the administrative 
agencies concerned of all laws and regula- 
tions relating to the Internal Security Act, 
the Communist Control Act, the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act, passport regula- 
tions, and all other laws, the subject matter 
of which is within the jurisdiction of the 
committee, the legislative purpose being to 
exercise continuous watchfulness over the 
execution of these laws to assist the Con- 
gress in appraising their administration, and 
in developing such amendments or related 
legislation as it may deem necessary. 

“5. Any other matter within the juris- 
diction of the committee which it, or any 
subcommittee hereof appointed to conduct 
these hearings may designate.’ 

Mr. Tuck. Let there likewise be incor- 
porated in the body of the record the order 
of appointment of the subcommittee to con- 
duct the hearings, the order of Chairman 
Walter. 

“(The order referred to follows:) 

“ ‘OCTOBER 6, 1959. 
“ ‘To Mr. Richard Arens, staff director, House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

“ ‘Pursuant to the provisions of the law and 
the rules of this committee, I hereby appoint 
a subcommittee of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, consisting of Represent- 
ative WILLIAM M. Tuck, as chairman, and 
Representatives Morcan M. Mourner and 
Gorpon H. SCHERER as associate members, to 
conduct hearings in New York, N.Y., Monday 
and Tuesday, November 16 and 17, 1959, at 
10 a.m., and in San Juan, P.R., Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, November 18, 19, and 
20, 1959, at 10 a.m. on subjects under in- 
vestigation by the committee and take such 
testimony on said days or succeeding days as 
it may deem necessary. 

Please make this action a matter of 
committee record. 

“Tf any Member indicates his inability to 
serve please notify me. 

“Given under my hand this 6th day of 
October 1959. 

“ “FRANCIS E. WALTER, 
“Chairman, Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities,’ 


“Mr. Tuck. The hearings which begin to- 
day in San Juan are in furtherance of the 
powers and duties of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, pursuant to Public Law 
601 of the 79th Congress which not only 
establishes the basic jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee, but also mandates this committee, 
along with other standing committees of the 

„ to exercise continuous watchful- 
ness of the execution of any laws the sub- 
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ject matter of which is within the jurisdic- 
tion of the committee. 

“In response to this power and duty, the 
Committee on Un-American Activities is con- 
tinuously in the process of accumulating 
factual information respecting Communists, 
the Communist Party, and Communist activ- 
ities which will enable the committee and 
the Congress to appraise the administra- 
tion and operation of the Smith Act, the In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950, the Communist 
Control Act of 1954, and numerous provisions 
of the Criminal Code relating to espionage, 
sabotage, and subversion. 

“In addition, the committee has before it 
numerous proposals to strengthen our legis- 
lative weapons designed to protect the in- 
ternal security of this Nation. 

“In the course of the last few years, as a 
result of hearings and investigations, this 
committee has made over 80 separate recom- 
mendations for legislative action. Legisla- 
tion has been passed by the Congress em- 
bracing 35 of the committee recommenda- 
tions and 26 separate proposals are currently 
pending in the Congress on subjects covered 
by other committee recommendations. 
Moreover, in the course of the last few years 
numerous recommendations made by the 
committee for administrative action have 
been adopted by the executive agencies of 
the Government. 

“This subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities has come to Puerto 
Rico to discharge a duty imposed by the 
U.S. Congress, namely, to develop factual 
information for the Congress in its en- 
deavors to cope with the Communist con- 
spiracy. We come here as friends in an en- 
terprise which ought to be the concern of all 
freedom-loving people everywhere, irrespec- 
tive of wherever they may reside. 

“From past experience we know that the 
Communist propagandists will attempt to 
pervert the purpose of these hearings into an 
investigation of Puerto Ricans. We are not 
investigating Puerto Ricans as Puerto Ricans. 
We are pursuing the trail of the few danger- 
ous Communists who are part and parcel of 
a world conspiracy which would destroy free- 
dom. 

“We do not expect to interrogate here 
every Communist on the island. We only 
expect to make a sampling of Communist 
activity here so that we will be able to know 
the pattern of the Communist conspiracy's 
efforts in this area and its connections with 
the Communist conspiracy on the mainland. 

“One of the most insidious aspects of 
communism is its deceit. It pretends to be 
the friend of the working man, but where it 
has seized power the working man is crushed 
under its despotic heel. He finds himself 
regimented and disciplined. He may find 
himself in a slave labor camp. It pretends 
to seek peace and yet it is at war with free 
people everywhere. Communism masquer- 
ades behind a facade of humanitarianism 
but it has caused more bloodshed and misery 
than any other force in the history of civili- 
zation. 

“The strength of the Communist opera- 
tion in any area is not in proportion to its 
numbers. A conspiratorial force may actu- 
ally weaken itself when it increases its size. 
It takes only one or two holes in a ship to 
sink it. It, likewise, takes only a few trained, 
disciplined zealots to undermine and weaken 
a nation or a free society. 

“What are the present strategies and tac- 
tics of the Communist operation in this gen- 
eral area? What techniques are the hard- 
core Communists pursuing in order to avoid 
detection as they pursue their nefarious 
work? What are the lines of control and 
communication between the various Com- 
munists’ nests here and on the mainland? 
What loopholes or weaknesses exist in our 
present security laws? How may those laws 
be strengthened? 
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“These questions shall be uppermost in 
the minds of the committee as we elicit tes- 
timony during these hearings. 

“May I emphasize that the purpose of the 
subcommittee here in San Juan is to sample 
factual material with reference to types and 
patterns of activity, and not to attempt to 
exhaust the subject matter. We have not 
subpenaed witnesses for these hearings mere- 
ly to put on a show, nor shall we attempt to 
interrogate in these hearings even a sig- 
nificant percentage of all possible witnesses 
on whom we haye compiled information. 

“It is a standing rule of this committee 
that any person identified as a member of 
the Communist Party during the course of 
the committee hearings will be given an 
early opportunity to appear before this com- 
mittee, if he so desires, for the purpose of 
denying or explaining any testimony ad- 
versely affecting him, or which he may think 
adversely affects him. 

“It is also the policy of the committee to 
accord any witness the privilege of being 
represented by counsel; but within the pro- 
visions of the rules of this committee, coun- 
sel's sole and exclusive prerogative is to ad- 
vise his client. 

“I would remind those present that a dis- 
turbance of any kind, or an audible com- 
ment during the hearings, will not be per- 
mitted. This is a serious proceeding in which 
we are earnestly trying to discharge an im- 
portant and arduous duty.” 

The record of the proceedings on Novem- 
ber 19, 1959, during which the said Juan 
Saez Corales refused to answer the afore- 
said questions pertinent to the subject under 
inquiry, is set forth in fact as follows: 

“THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1959 
“U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
“SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
“San Juan, P.R. 
“Public hearings 

“A subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities met, pursuant to 
recess, at 10:45 a.m., in the U.S. Courthouse, 
Hon. Wi1aM M. Tuck, chairman of the sub- 
committee, presiding. 

“Committee members present: Represent- 
atives WIKA M. Tuck, of Virginia, and 
GORDON H. SCHERER, of Ohio. 

“Staff members present: Richard Arens, 
staff director; George C. Williams and Wil- 
liam Margetich, investigators; Fulton Lewis 
III. research analyst. 
present: Donald F. Barnes, senior 
interpreter, US. Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

“Mr. Tuck. The subcommittee will be in 
order. 


s * * » * 


“Mr. ARENS. The next witness will be Juan 
Saez Corales. 

“Mr. Tuck. Does he speak English? 

“Will you raise your right hand? 
sworn, please. 

“You do solemnly swear the testimony 
you are about to give before this committee 
will be the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth, so help you God? 

“Mr. SAEZ CORALES. I do. 


“TESTIMONY OF JUAN SAEZ CORALES, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY COUNSEL, ABRAHAM DIAZ GONZALEZ; 
SANTOS P. AMADEO; PRAXELES ALVEREZ LEAN- 
DRI; MAX GOLDMAN; AND MARCOS A. RAMIREZ 
(DONALD F. BARNES, INTERPRETER) 


Mr. ARENS. Please identify yourself by 
name, residence, and occupation. 

“Mr, Saez CoraLES. My name is Juan Saez 
Corales. I live in Bayamon, and I sell office 
equipment and commercial machinery. 

“Mr. ARENS. You are appearing today in 
response to a subpena which was served 
upon you by this committee? 

“Mr. Saez CoraLes. Yesterday I submitted 
a written statement to the committee in 
which I expressed my conviction that I was 
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appearing in these hearings as a courtesy to 
the Congress of the United States, but that 
because of the fact that the committee has 
no jurisdiction to hold this investigation in 
Puerto Rico I would respectfully refuse to 
answer this or any other question that might 
be posed to me during this hearing. 

“Mr. ARENS. You are represented by coun- 
sel? 

“Mr. Saez CoraLes. I respectfully refuse 
to answer that question as I did the preced- 
ing one. 

- “Mr. Arens. Mr. Counsel, will you kindly 
identify yourself? 

“Mr. Diaz GONZALEZ. My name is Abraham 
Diaz Gonzalez. I am representing this 
witness with the counsel which are here 
which, together with me, were designated by 
the bar association to represent him. 

“Mr. Tuck. Do you represent him? 

“Mr. Diaz GONZALEZ. Yes. 

“Mr. Tuck. Name the counsel appearing 
with you. 

“Mr. Diaz GONZALEZ. I have Mr. Max Gold- 
man, Professor Santos Amadeo, Mr. Marcos 
Ramirez and Mr. Praxeles Leandri, whose ad- 
dresses have been already stated for the 
record yesterday. 

“Mr. Tuck. Thank you. 

“Mr, Arens. Mr. Saez Corales, I expect, in 
the course of this interrogation, to pose a 
number of questions to you which this com- 
mittee feels must be asked in order to at- 
tempt to elicit information from you for the 
legislative purposes of this committee. 

“If there is any question which I ask you 
which you do not understand, or concerning 
the pertinency or relevancy of the question 
to the subject under inquiry, please ask me 
about them and I will be glad in response 
to any question which you pose—indicating 
uncertainty or indicating a lack of compre- 
hension of its relevancy or pertinency—to 
give you a complete, detailed explanation. 

“Mr. Saez CORALES. Respectfully, I once 
again refuse to answer this question in ac- 
cordance with my already established posi- 
tion that this committee has no jurisdiction 
to hold this investigation. 

“Mr. ARENS. I am uncertain, Mr. Reporter, 
whether or not the witness has given us his 
address, because of the language problem 
here. I am not certain I got it. Can you 
tell me whether or not your notes reflect his 
address? 

“Mr. Diaz GONZALEZ. He lives at 
Lomas Verdes, Bayamon, Puerto Rico. 

“Mr. Arens. Mr. Witness, do you receive 
your mail at this address which the counsel 
has just announced into the record? 

“Mr. SAEZ CORALES. I respectfully refuse to 
answer once again because I believe that this 
committee has no jurisdiction to carry out 
this investigation. 

“Mr. ARENS. I lay before you now a photo- 
static copy of an application filed by yourself 
on December 22, 1953, with the U.S. postal 
authorities, soliciting a post office box, in 
which the records reflect here was given to 
you, Box No. 2583, bearing your signature, 
Juan Saez Corales. 

“Please look at this document which is now 
being displayed to you and tell this com- 
mittee whether or not that is a true and 
correct reproduction of the application filed 
by yourself for a post office box. 

“(The document was handed to the wit- 
ness.) 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. ARENS. At any time, whenever you 
want to consult your counsel, you just con- 
sult your counsel; consult all five of them, 
anytime you want to. 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Sanz CORALES. I respectfully refuse to 
answer on the grounds that this committee 
has no jurisdiction to hold this investiga- 
tion. 

“Mr. ARENS. Now, Mr. Chairman, I respect- 
fully suggest that the witness be ordered and 
directed to answer the question. 
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“Mr. Tuck. The Chair feels at this point 
that it should advise the witness or warn 
him—or issue a proclamation of warning—to 
the effect that he may endanger his own lib- 
erty or become involved in some serious mat- 
ter with the Department of Justice of the 
United States if he persists in refusing to 
answer this question. 

“After giving that warning, I order and 
direct the witness to answer the question. 

“Mr. Saez Coratrs. I respectfully would 
like to state for the record that I will not 
answer any questions posed during these 
hearings to me because I consider that this 
committee has no jurisdiction to hold these 
hearings. 

“(Document marked ‘Saez Corales Exhibit 
No. 1“ and retained in committee files.) 

“Mr. ARENS. Now, Mr. Witness, are you 
now, this instant, a member of the Com- 
munist Party? 

“Mr. Saz Coraes. I respectfully refuse to 
answer that question because I consider that 
the committee has no jurisdiction to hold 
these hearings in Puerto Rico. 

Mr. ARENS. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully 
suggest the witness now be ordered and di- 
rected to answer the question. 

“Mr. Tuck. The reasons assigned by the 
witness for not answering the question are 
insufficient and do not satisfy the commit- 
tee. The committee, therefore, orders and 
directs the witness to answer the question. 

“Mr. Saez Coraes. I respectfully would 
like to state once again for the record that 
yesterday I presented a document to the 
committee giving the reasons why I believe 
that the committee has no jurisdiction to 
hold these hearings and, therefore, for the 
same reasons I respectfully refuse to answer 
any queston that might be posed to me 
during these hearings. 

“Mr. ARens. Now, Mr. Witness, over the 
course of 2 years’ time in the investigative 
techniques of this Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, the committee has been able 
to ascertain the messages which have been 
received by you at this Box No. 2583, and 
some of the messages that have gone in the 
other direction. 

“I should like now to ask you specifically 
respecting certain messages and certain ma- 
terial—which from the investigative tech- 
niques of this committee—you have received 
from known international agents of the 
Communist conspiracy as a Communist 
functioning here in San Juan, P.R. 

“Mr. SAEZ CORALES. I respectfully refuse to 
answer this and any other questions that 
might be posed to me during the course of 
these hearings because I consider that the 
committee has no authority to hold these 
hearings. 

“Mr. Arens. First of all I should like to in- 
quire if you have a recollection of receiving 
on January 8, 1958, a message destined to 
you at Box No. 2583 from Bucharest, Ru- 
mania. Iam not speaking now of literature. 
I expect to get into that later. But a mes- 
sage, a directive, from Bucharest, Rumania, 
on January 8, 1958. Please respond to my 
question. 

“Mr. Saez Coraes. For the same reasons 
that I have already given, I would respect- 
fully refuse to answer this question and 
any others that you may ask of me. 

“Mr. AnzNs. I put it to you as a fact, sir, 
that on January 8, 1958, you as a Commu- 
nist functionary in Puerto Rico received a 
directive from Bucharest, Rumania, received 
via box No. 2583. 

“If that is not a fact, please deny it while 
you are under oath. 

“Mr. Saez CORALES. I respectfully refuse to 
answer this question for the reasons that I 
have already stated, that this committee has 
no jurisdiction to hold this investigation. 

“Mr. ArEeNs. Now, sir, in New York City 
just a few days ago, this committee inter- 
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rogated an identified functionary or agent of 
the Communist conspiracy by the name of 
Ramon Acevedo. I do not at the instant 
have before my eyes the specific dates, but 
from the investigative techniques of this 
committee, this committee knows that you 
have been receiving and exchanging infor- 
mation via Box No. 2583 here in Puerto Rico 
with Ramon Acevedo, whom the committee 
interrogated just a few days ago. 

“I put it to you as a fact, sir, that what 
I have said is true and correct. Please af- 
firm or deny it while you are under oath. 

“Mr. SAEZ CORALES. I respectfully refuse 
to answer this question for the reasons that 
I gave before. 

“Mr. ARENS. Now sir, I respectfully sug- 
gest, Mr. Chairman, the witness be ordered 
and directed to answer that question. 

“Mr, Tuck. The committee orders and di- 
rects the witness to answer the question. 

“Mr. Saez Corates. The witness, consist- 
ent with the position he has already estab- 
lished, respectfully wishes to state again 
that he will not answer this question or 
any other that might be posed to him by 
the committee. 

“Mr. ARENS. Via the investigative tech- 
niques of this committee, this committee 
has learned that beginning on December 18, 
1957, you have been in an exchange via Box 
No. 2583, of Communist directives, orders 
and exchanges of information with a Com- 
munist functionary in New York City whose 
address is 43 West 109th Street, New York, 
and whose name is Bill Albertson, 

“While you are under oath, please affirm 
or deny that information. 

“Mr. SAEZ CORALES. I respectfully refuse to 
answer that question because I consider that 
the committee has no jurisdiction to carry 
out this investigation in Puerto Rico. 

“Mr. AnENS. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully 
suggest the witness now be informed that 
his response is not accepted by the com- 
mittee and that he is ordered and directed 
to answer the question. 

“Mr. Tuck. The Chair at this point in- 
forms the witness that the committee is not 
satisfied with his reasons and does not 
accept his reasons for not answering these 
questions. 

“The Chair now specifically orders the wit- 
ness and directs him to answer the previous 
question. 

“Mr. Saez Corates. I respectfully refuse 
to answer this question and any other that 
might be posed to me by the committee be- 
cause I believe that the committee has no 
jurisdiction to hold these hearings in Puerto 
Rico. 

“Mr. Arens. Mr. Witness, via the investi- 
gative techniques of this committee, the 
committee has acquired information that 
beginning on January 10, 1958, you have 
been engaged in a series of exchanges of di- 
rectives and messages with a functionary 
of the international Communist apparatus 
in Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

“While you are under oath, please affirm 
or deny the validity of that information. 

“Mr. Saez Cora.es. I respectfully refuse to 
answer this question for the reasons that I 
have already stated several times. 

“Mr. ARENS. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully 
suggest that the witness be informed that 
his answer is not acceptable to the commit- 
tee and that he be ordered and directed to 
answer the question. 

“Mr. Tuck. The committee informs the 
witness that his answer is not accepted and 
he is, therefore, ordered and directed to 
answer the question. 

“Mr. SAEZ CORALES. I respectfully maintain 
my position that I will refuse to answer this 
question because the committee has no ju- 
risdiction to ask it. 

“Mr. ARENS. Now, Mr. Witness, it is the in- 
formation of this committee, from its in- 
vestigative techniques, that via Box No. 2583, 
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you have been in an exchange of messages 
with an international Communist function- 
ary in Veracruz, Mexico. 

“While you are under oath, please affirm 
or deny the validity of that information. 

“Mr. Saez CORALES. I respectfully refuse 
to answer the question. 

Mr. Arens. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully 
suggest that the witness now be ordered and 
directed to answer the question. 

“Mr. Tuck. The witness is further in- 
formed that the committee does not accept 
his reasons for not answering the question. 
He is ordered and directed to answer the 
specific question. 

“Mr. Saez Corates, I would respectfully 
like to submit once more that since I con- 
sider that the committee does not have any 
jurisdiction to hold these meetings in Puerto 
Rico, I do not feel obligated to answer these 
questions. 

Mr. Arens. Now, Mr. Witness, it is the 
information of this committee through the 
use of its investigative techniques that using 
the facilities of Box No. 2583 over the course 
of the last several years, you have been a 
regular importer of Communist publications, 
principally from the mainland. 

“These publications include the Commu- 
nist Worker, they include Masses and Main- 
stream, subsequently retitled Mainstream; 
they include Political Affairs, they include 
the National Guardian, and a number of 
publications issued by New Century Pub- 
lishers in New York City, which is a Com- 
munist publishing house. 

“I ask you please, sir, while you are under 
oath, to confirm or deny the validity of that 
information. 

“Mr, Saez CORALES, I respectfully refuse to 
answer that question because I consider 
that this committee does not have jurisdic- 
tion to hold these investigations in Puerto 
Rico. 

Mr. Arens. Mr. Witness, yesterday a rep- 
utable, competent servant of this Govern- 
ment, Mr. Irving Fishman, who has been 
making a study of Communist propaganda 
in connection with the Post Office Depart- 
ment, testified before this committee that, 
among other things, the Communists now 
have a $100 million campaign for Commu- 
nist propaganda, anti-American propaganda, 
beamed at the Spanish-speaking countries 
of this hemisphere, and that Puerto Rico was 
a nerve center for the direction and control 
of the flow of that Communist propaganda. 

“Do you, sir, presently have information 
respecting that operation which you can now 
make available to your Government via this 
committee so that your Government can, in 
the discharge of its legislative functions, 
undertake to cope with this menace to free- 
dom of the Western Hemisphere? 

“Mr. SAEZ CORALES. I respectfully refuse to 
answer that question because I maintain 
that this committee has no jurisdiction to 
hold this investigation in Puerto Rico. 

“Mr. Arens. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully 
suggest the witness now be advised that his 
answer is not sufficient, the committee does 
not accept it, and that he be ordered and 
directed to answer the question. 

Mr. Tuck, The committee reaffirms what 
it has already said, that the committee is not 
satisfied with the reasons assigned by the 
witness, and does not accept his answer as 
legally justifiable for his refusal to answer. 

“The Chair directs the witness and orders 
him to answer the immediately preceding 
question. 

“Mr. Saez Corates. The witness would like 
to reaffirm that this committee has no juris- 
diction, in the understanding of the witness, 
to hold these hearings in Puerto Rico and, 
therefore, respectfully refuses to answer this 
question. 

“Mr. ARENS. Now, Mr. Witness, when this 
committee left New York City some 2 or 3 
days ago to come to San Juan on these par- 
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ticular hearings, we noticed that on the very 
plane which brought us to San Juan, were 
two or three of the comrades whom we had 
interrogated in New York City, as hard-core 
members of the conspiracy. 

“Have you, since this committee arrived 
in San Juan, been in session with any of the 
comrades who have recently arrived from 
New York City? 

“Mr. Saez Coraes. I respectfully refuse 
to answer that question because I consider 
that the committee has no jurisdiction to 
carry out this investigation in Puerto Rico. 

“Mr. ARENS. One of the comrades, Mr. Wit- 
ness, is seated here in the hearing room. 
I see him now in the second row, the third 
from my left here. 

“Would you kindly look over your right 
shoulder and view the man seated there, the 
second row, the third man from the wall, and 
tell this committee whether or not you have 
been in session with him since this commit- 
tee arrived in San Juan? 

“Mr. Saz Corates. In accordance with my 
position already established, I respectfully 
refuse to answer this question. 

“Mr. Arens. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully 
suggest that will conclude the staff interro- 
gation of this witness, 

“Mr. SCHERER, I think there should be a 
direction by the Chairman to have this man 
follow the instruction of at least looking. 
He didn’t ask him to answer any question. 
He just asked him to look at the party. 

“Mr, Tuck. The Chair directs and orders 
the witness to respond to the question, 

Mr. Saez Corates. I would respectfully 
like to inform the committee that in accord- 
ance with the position that I have already 
established, the committee has no jurisdic- 
tion to hold these hearings in Puerto Rico. 
I shall refuse to answer any questions or to 
look or to do anything else which the com- 
mittee may direct me to do. 

“Mr. ARENS. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully 
suggest that that will conclude the staff 
interrogation of this witness. 

“Mr. SCHERER. I think the record should 
reflect the fact that the witness did not 
100k — 

“Mr, Tuck. We are not going to have any 
demonstration here. 

“Mr. SCHERER. The record should reflect 
the fact that the witness did not look at the 
party designated by counsel. The record 
would not show that the witness failed to 
comply with the direction of counsel and 
the Chair. That is the reason I ask the 
record reflect it by my statement. 

“Mr. ARENS. We have no further questions 
of this witness.” 

Because of the foregoing, the said Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities was de- 
prived of answers to pertinent questions pro- 
pounded to the said Juan Saez Corales rela- 
tive to the subject matter which, under 
Public Law 601, section 121, subsection 
(q)(2) of the 79th Congress, and under 
House Resolution 7 of the 86th Congress, 
the said committee was instructed to in- 
vestigate, and the refusal of the witness to 
answer the questions, namely: 

“I lay before you now a photostatic copy 
of an application filed by yourself on Decem- 
ber 22, 1953, with the U.S. postal authorities, 
soliciting a post office box, in which the 
records reflect here was given to you, Box 
No. 2583, bearing your signature, Juan Saez 
Corales. 

“Please look at this document which is 
now being displayed to you and tell this 
committee whether or not that is a true 
and correct reproduction of the application 
filed by yourself for a post office box. 

“Now, Mr. Witness, are you now, this in- 
stant, a member of the Communist Party? 

“Now, sir, in New York City just a few 
days ago, this committee interrogated an 
identified functionary or agent of the Com- 
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munist conspiracy by the name of Ramon 
Acevedo. I do not at the instant have 
before my eyes the specific dates, but from 
the investigative techniques of this com- 
mittee, this committee knows that you have 
been receiving and exchanging information 
via box No. 2583 here in Puerto Rico with 
Ramon Acevedo, whom the committee inter- 
rogated just a few days ago. 

“I put it to you as a fact, sir, that what 
I have said is true and correct. Please af- 
firm or deny it while you are under oath. 

“Via the investigative techniques of this 
committee, this committee has learned that 
beginning on December 18, 1957, you have 
been in an exchange via Box No. 2588, of 
Communist directives, orders, and exchanges 
of information with a Communist function- 
ary in New York City whose address is 43 
West 109th Street, New York, and whose 
name is Bill Albertson. 

“While you are under oath, please affirm 
or deny that information.” 


which questions were pertinent to the sub- 
ject under inquiry, is a violation of the 
subpena under which the witness had pre- 
viously appeared, and his refusal to answer 
the aforesaid questions deprived your com- 
mittee of necessary and pertinent testimony 
and places the said witness in contempt of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States. 


Other pertinent committee proceedings 


The following resolution was adopted at 
the organizational meeting of the commit- 
tee for the 86th Congress, held on the 23d 
day of January 1959: 

“Be it resolved, That the chairman be 
authorized and empowered from time to 
time to appoint subcommittees, composed 
of three or more members of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities at least one of 
whom shall be of the minority political 
party, and a majority of whom shall consti- 
tute a quorum, for the purpose of perform- 
ing any and all acts which the committee 
as a whole is authorized to perform.” 

The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of an executive session of the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, consisting of Hon. William M. 
Tuck, chairman, Hon. Morgan M. Moulder, 
and Hon. Gordon H. Scherer; of whom Hon. 
William M. Tuck and Hon. Gordon H. 
Scherer were present, held April 5, 1960, in 
room 225, Old House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 

“The subcommittee was called to order by 
the chairman of the full committee, who 
stated the purpose of the meeting was to 
consider what action the subcommittee 
should take regarding the refusal of cer- 
tain witnesses to answer material questions 
propounded to them in the course of the 
hearings conducted by the said subcommit- 
tee in San Juan, Puerto Rico, beginning on 
the 18th day of November 1959, and what 
recommendation it would make regarding 
the citation of any such witnesses for con- 
tempt of the House of Representatives. 

“After full consideration of the testimony 
of the witnesses given at the said hearing in 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, a motion was made 
by Mr. Scherer, seconded by Mr. Tuck, and 
unanimously carried, that a report of the 
facts relating to the refusal of Juan Saez 
Corales to answer material questions before 
the said subcommittee at the hearing afore- 
said, be referred and submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities as a whole, 
with the recommendation that a report of 
the facts relating to the refusal of said wit- 
ness to answer material questions, together 
with all the facts in connection therewith, 
be referred to the House of Representatives, 
with the recommendation that the said wit- 
ness be cited for contempt of the House of 
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Representatives for his refusal to answer 
questions therein set forth, to the end that 
he may be proceeded against in the manner 
and form provided by law.” 

The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of an executive session of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, consisting 
of Hon. Francis E. Watrer, chairman; Hon. 
Ciype Dorir; Hon. WiLLIaMm M. Tuck; Hon. 
Donato L. Jackson; Hon. Gorpon H. 
SCHERER; and Hon. WILLIAM E. MILLER, held 
on the 5th day of April 1960, in room 225, 
Old House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

“The report of the facts relating to the 
refusal of Juan Saez Corales to answer ma- 
terial questions was submitted to the com- 
mittee, upon which a motion was made by 
Mr. DoyLE, seconded by Mr. MILLER, and 
unanimously carried, that the subcommit- 
tee's report of the facts relating to the re- 
fusal of Juan Saez Corales to answer ma- 
terial questions before the said subcommit- 
tee at the hearing conducted before it in 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, on the 19th day of 
November 1959, be and the same is hereby 
approved and adopted, and that the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities report and 
refer the said refusal to answer questions 
before the said subcommittee, together with 
all the facts in connection therewith, to the 
House of Representatives, with the recom- 
mendation that the witness be cited for 
contempt of the House of Representatives 
for his refusal to answer such questions, to 
the end that he may be proceeded against 
in the manner and form provided by law.” 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 612) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives certify the report of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities of 
the House of Representatives as to the re- 
fusal of Juan Saez Corales to answer ques- 
tions before a duly constituted subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, together with all of the facts in 
connection therewith, under seal of the 
House of Representatives, to the United 
States Attorney for the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, to the end that the said Juan 
Saez Corales may be proceeded against in 
the manner and form provided by law. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST JOHN 
PETER HAWES 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, and at the request of the 
chairman, I submit a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 2126). 

The Clerk read as follows: 
PROCEEDINGS AGAINST JOHN PETER HAWES 

The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, as created and authorized by the House 
of Representatives through the enactment 
of Public Law 601, section 121, subsection (q) 
(2) of the 79th Congress, and under House 
Resolution 7 of the 86th Congress, caused to 
be issued a subpena to John Peter Hawes. 
The said subpena directed John Peter Hawes 
to be and appear before the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, or a duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, of which 
Hon. Francis E. Walter is chairman, in US. 
Court Room, U.S. Court House and Post 
Office Building, San Juan, Puerto Rico, on 
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Wednesday, November 18, 1959, at 2 o’clock 


said committee. The r 
John Peter Hawes is set forth in words and 
figures as follows: 
“UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
“CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
“To JOHN Perer Hawes, Greeting: 

“Pursuant to lawful authority, you are 
hereby commanded to be and appear before 
the Committee on Un-American Activities of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States, or a duly appointed subcommittee 
thereof, on November 18, 1959, at 2 o’clock 
p.m., at U.S. Court Room, U.S. Court House, 
and Post Office Building, San Juan, P.R., 
then and there to testify touching matters 
of inquiry committed to said committee, and 
not to depart without leave of said com- 
mittee. 

“Hereof fail not, as you will answer your 
default under the pains and penalties in 
such cases made and provided. 

“To U.S. marshal, to serve and return. 

“Given under my hand this 30th day of 
October, in the year of our Lord, 1959. 

“FRANCIS E. WALTER, 
“Chairman.” 

The said subpena was duly served as ap- 
pears by the return made thereon by the 
U.S. marshal, who was duly authorized to 
serve the said subpena. The return of the 
service by the said U.S. marshal being en- 
dorsed thereon, is set forth in words and 
figures as follows: 

“Subpena for John Peter Hawes before 
the committee on the 18th day of November 
1959, at 10 a.m. 

“I made service of the within subpena by 
handing to and leaving subpena, 
with the within-named John Peter Hawes 
personally at Ward Certenajas, Cidra, PR., 
at 3:20 p.m., on the 2d day of November, 1959. 

“Dated November 3, 1959. 

“Santos Buxo, Jr., 
“U.S. Marshal. 

"By: NEPOMUCENO Mas, 
“Deputy.” 

The said John Peter Hawes was not reached 
on November 18, 1959, the day on which 
he was directed to appear, and was called 
as a witness on November 19, 1959. The said 
John Peter Hawes, pursuant to said subpena, 
and in compliance therewith, appeared be- 
fore the said subcommittee on the 19th day 
of November, 1959, to give such testimony 
as required under and by virtue of Public 
Law 601, section 121, subsection (q)(2) of 
the 79th Congress, and under House Resolu- 
tion 7 of the 86th Congress. The said John 
Peter Hawes, having appeared as a witness 
and having been asked the questions, 
namely: 

“That is the information of this commit- 
tee. We would like to have you help us 
with it—that you were a member of the 
Comr-unist conspiratorial force—the Com- 
munist Party in Boston, until you moved 
here and transferred your membership down 
here. Can you help us on that, please? 

“Was Mr. Philbrick telling us the truth 
or was he in error when he told us about 
your participation in Boston in the Commu- 
nist Party? 

“With that as an explanation, I ask you 
now, sir, are you a member of the Commu- 
nist Party?” 
which questions were pertinent to the sub- 
ject under inquiry, refused to answer said 
questions, and as a result of said John 
Peter Hawes’ refusal to answer the aforesaid 
questions, your committee was prevented 
from receiving testimony and information 
concerning a matter committed to said com- 
mittee in accordance with the terms of the 
subpena served upon said John Peter Hawes. 
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The record of the proceedings before the 
subcommittee on November 18, 1959, inso- 
far as it affects the appearance of the witness 
John Peter Hawes on November 19, 1959, 
is set forth in fact as follows: 


“WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1959 
“U.S. House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
“SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 

ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
San Juan, P.R. 


“Public hearings 


“A subcommittee of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities met, pursuant to recess, 
at 10 a.m. in the U.S, Courthouse, San Juan, 
P:R.. Hon. WIA M. Tuck (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

“Committee members present: Represent- 
atives WILLIAM M. Tuck, of Virginia, and 
GORDON H. SCHERER, of Ohio. 

“Staff members present: Richard- Arens, 
staf director; George C. Williams and Wil- 
Ham Margetich, investigators; and Fulton 
Lewis III, research analyst. 

“Also present: Donald F. Barnes, senior 
interpreter, U.S. Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

“Mr. Tuck. The subcommittee will be in 
order. 

“Counsel, let there be incorporated in the 
body of the record the resolution of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities authoriz- 
ing and directing the holding of the instant 

in San Juan. 

“(The resolution referred to follows:) 

He it resolved, That hearings by the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities or a sub- 
committee thereof, to be held in Puerto Rico, 
in New York City, and elsewhere as the chair- 
man may direct, on such date or dates as the 
chairman may determine, be authorized and 
approved, including the conduct. of investi- 
gations deemed reasonably necessary by the 
staff in preparation therefor, relating to the 
following matters and having the legislative 

indicated: 

41. Entry and dissemination in Puerto 
Rico of foreign Communist Party propa- 
ganda, the legislative purpose being to deter- 
mine the necessity for, and advisability of 
amendments to the Foreign Agents Registra- 
tion Act designed more effectively to counter- 
act the Communist schemes and devices now 
used in avoiding the prohibitions of the act. 

2. Receipt of information relating to 
persons engaged in foreign travel, the legisla- 
tive purpose being: 

„a) Committee consideration of amend- 
ments to section 215 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act as contained in Title IX: 
Immigration and Passport Security, of H.R. 
2232, introduced on January 12, 1959, and 
referred by the House of Representatives to 
the Committee on Un-American Activities; 

“*(b) Consideration of legislative recom- 
mendations expressing the will and intent of 
Congress spelled out in direct and positive 
form, granting authority to the Secretary of 
State to issue, withhold, or limit passports 
for international travel of adherents to the 
Communist Party, and the granting of spe- 
cific statutory authority to the Secretary of 
State to issue substantive regulations in the 
passport field, as set forth in the annual 
reports of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities for the years 1956-1958. 

3. The extent, character, and objects of 
Communist infiltration and Communist 
Party propaganda activities in Puerto Rico, 
the legislative purpose being to add to the 
committee’s overall knowledge on the sub- 
ject so that the Congress may be kept in- 
formed and thus prepared to enact remedial 
legislation in the national defense and for 
internal security. 

4. The execution by the administrative 
agencies concerned of all laws and regula- 
tions relating to the Internal Security Act, 
the Communist Control Act, the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act, Passport Regula- 
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tions, and all other laws, the subject matter 
of which is within the jurisdiction of the 
committee, the legislative purpose being to 
exercise continuous watchfulness over the 
execution of these laws to assist the Congress 
in appraising their administration, and in 
developing such amendments or related legis- 
lation as it may deem necessary. 

“5, Any other matter within the juris- 
diction of the committee which it, or any 
subcommittee hereof appointed to conduct 
these hearings may designate.’ 

“Mr. Tuck. Let there likewise be incor- 
porated in the body of the record the order 
of appointment of the subcommittee to con- 
duct the hearings, the order of Chairman 
Walter. 

“(The order referred to follows:) 

“ ‘OCTOBER 6, 1959. 
To: Mr. Richard Arens, staff director, 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. 

“Pursuant to the provisions of the law 
and the rules of this committee, I hereby 
appoint a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, consisting of 
Representative WILLIAM M. Tuck, as chair- 
man, and Representatives Morcan M. MOUL- 
DER and GORDON H. SCHERER as associate 
members, to conduct hearings in New York, 
N.Y., Monday and Tuesday, November 
16 and 17, 1959, at 10:00 a.m., and in San 
Juan, P.R. Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, November 18, 19, and 20, 1959, 
at 10:00 a.m., on subjects under investiga- 
tion by the committee and take such testi- 
mony on said days or succeeding days as it 
may deem necessary. 

Please make this action a matter of 
committee record. 

“Tf any Member indicates his inability 
to serve, please notify me. 

“ ‘Given under my hand this 6th day of 
October 1959. 

“ ‘PRANCIS E. WALTER, 
“Chairman, Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 


“Mr. Tuck. The hearings which begin 
today in San Juan are in furtherance of the 
powers and duties of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, pursuant to Public Law 
601 of the 79th Congress which not only 
establishes the basic jurisdiction of the 
committee, but also mandates this commit- 
tee, along with other standing committees 
of the Congress, to exercise continuous 
watchfulness of the execution of any laws 
the subject matter of which is within the 
jurisdiction of the committee. 

“In response to this power and duty, the 
Committee on Un-American Activities is 
continuously in the process of accumulating 
factual information respecting Communists, 
the Communist Party, and Communist ac- 
tivities which will enable the committee and 
the Congress to appraise the administration 
and operation of the Smith Act, the Internal 
Security Act of 1950, the Communist Con- 
trol Act of 1954, and numerous provisions 
of the Criminal Code relating to espionage, 
sabotage, and subversion. 

“In addition, the committee has before it 
numerous proposals to strengthen our legis- 
lative weapons designed to protect the in- 
ternal security of this Nation. 

“In the course of the last few years, as a 
result of hearings and investigations, this 
committee has made over 80 separate recom- 
mendations for legislative action. Legisla- 
tion has been passed by the Congress em- 
bracing 35 of the committee recommenda- 
tions and 26 separate proposals are currently 
pending in the Congress on subjects covered 
by other committee recommendations. 
Moreover, in the course of the last few years 
numerous recommendations made by the 
committee for administrative action have 
been adopted by the executive agencies of 
the Government. 

“This subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities has come to Puerto 
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Rico to discharge a duty imposed by the 
U.S. Congress; namely, to develop factual 
information for the Congress in its en- 
deavors to cope with the Communist con- 
spiracy. We come here as friends in an 
enterprise which ought to be the concern 
of all freedom-loving people everywhere, 
irrespective of wherever they may reside. 

“From past experience we know that the 
Communist propagandists will attempt to 
pervert the purpose of these hearings into an 
investigation of Puerto Ricans. We are not 
investigating Puerto Ricans as Puerto 
Ricans. We are pursuing the trail of the 
few dangerous Communists who are part 
and parcel of a world conspiracy which 
would destroy freedom. 

“We do not expect to interrogate here 
every Communist on the island. We only 
expect to make a sampling of Communist 
activity here so that we will be able to know 
the pattern of the Communist conspiracy’s 
efforts in this area and its connections with 
the Communist conspiracy on the mainland. 

“One of the most insidious aspects of 
communism is its deceit. It pretends to be 
the friend of the workingman, but where 
it has seized power the workingman is 
crushed under its despotic heel. He finds 
himself regimented and disciplined. He may 
find himself in a slave labor camp. It 
pretends to seek peace and yet it is at war 
with free people everywhere. Communism 
masquerades behind a facade of humani- 
tarianism but it has caused more bloodshed 
and misery than any other force in the his- 
tory of civilization. 

“The strength of the Communist opera- 
tion in any area is not in proportion to its 
numbers. A conspiratorial force may ac- 
tually weaken itself when it increases its 
size. It takes only one or two holes in a 
ship to sink it. It, likewise, takes only a 
few trained, disciplined zealots to under- 
mine and weaken a nation or a free society. 

“What are the present strategies and tac- 
tics of the Communist operation in this gen- 
eral area? What techniques are the hard- 
core Communists pursuing in order to avoid 
detection as they pursue their nefarious 
work? What are the lines of control and 
communication between the various Com- 
munists’ nests here and on the mainland? 
What loopholes or weaknesses exist in our 
present security laws? How may those laws 
be strengthened? 

“These questions shall be uppermost in 
the minds of the committee as we elicit 
testimony during these hearings. 

“May I emphasize that the purpose of the 
subcommittee here in San Juan is to sample 
factual material with reference to types and 
patterns of activity, and not to attempt to 
exhaust the subject matter. We have not 
subpenaed witnesses for these hearings 
merely to put on a show, nor shall we at- 
tempt to interrogate in these hearings even 
a significant percentage of all possible wit- 
nesses on whom we have compiled informa- 
tion. 

“It is a standing rule of this committee 
that any person identified as a member of 
the Communist Party during the course of 
the committee hearings will be given an 
early opportunity to appear before this com- 
mittee, if he so desires, for the purpose of 
denying or explaining any testimony ad- 
versely affecting him, or which he may think 
adversely affects him. 

“It is also the policy of the committee to 
accord any witness the privilege of being 
represented by counsel; but within the pro- 
visions of the rules of this committee, 
counsel's sole and exclusive prerogative is 
to advise his client. 

“I would remind those present that a dis- 
turbance of any kind, or an audible com- 
ment during the hearings, will not be per- 
mitted. This is a serious proceeding in 
which we are earnestly trying to discharge 
an important and arduous duty.” 
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The record of the proceedings on November 
19, 1959, during which John Peter Hawes 
refused to answer the aforesaid questions, 
pertinent to the subject under inquiry, is set 
forth in fact as follows: 

“THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1959 
“U.S. HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
“SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
“COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
San Juan, P.R. 


“Public hearings 


“A subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities met, pursuant to re- 
cess, at 10:45 a.m., in the U.S. Courthouse, 
Hon. WILLIAM M. Tuck, chairman of the sub- 
committee, presiding. 

Committee members present: Representa- 
tives WILLIAM M. Tuck, of Virginia, and 
GORDON H. SCHERER, of Ohio. 

“Staf members present: Richard Arens, 
staff director; George C. Williams and Wil- 
liam Margetich, investigators; Fulton Lewis 
III, research analyst. 

“Also present: Donald F. Barnes, senior 
interpreter, U.S. Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

“Mr. Tuck. The subcommittee will be in 
order. 

° > * * * 
“AFTERNOON SESSION—THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 
19, 1959 


“(The subcommitte reconvened at 2 p.m., 
Hon. Wium M. Tuck, chairman of the 
subcommittee, presiding.) 

“(Members of the subcommittee present 
at time of reconvening: Representatives 
Tuck and ScHERER.) 

“Mr. Tuck. The subcommittee will come to 
order. 

“(After hearing the testimony of other 
witnesses, John Peter Hawes was then called 
before the committee.) 

“Mr. AnENSs. The next witness, if you 
please, Mr. Chairman, will be John Peter 
Hawes. 

“Please come forward and remain standing 
while the chairman administers an oath. 

“Mr. Tuck. Will you raise your right hand? 

“You do solemnly swear the testimony you 
are about to give before this subcommittee of 
the House of Representatives will be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

“Mr. Hawes. I do. 


“TESTIMONY OF JOHN (PETER) HAWES, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY COUNSEL, ABRAHAM DIAZ GON- 
ZALEZ, GERARDO ORITZ DEL RIVERO, SANTOS P. 
AMADEO, PRAXELES ALVEREZ LEANDRI, AND 
MAX GOLDMAN 


“Mr. ARENS. Please identify yourself by 
name, residence, and occupation. 

“Mr. Hawes. My name is John Hawes. I 
live in Bayamon, in the municipality of 
Ciedra, in Puerto Rico, and I build musical 
instruments. 

“Mr. ARENS. You are appearing today, Mr. 
Hawes, in response to a subpena which was 
served upon you by this committee? 

“Mr. Hawes. I decline to answer that 
question on the ground that you have no 
jurisdiction to conduct this investigation 
and for the reasons that I conveyed in the 
written and signed statement which I sub- 
mitted to the committee. 

“Mr. Diaz GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, to 
save time, I want to repeat that my name 
is Abraham Diaz Gonzalez, and with Max 
Goldman, Mr. Del Rivero, Dr. Santos Amadeo 
and Mr. Leandri, I am assisting the witness. 

“Mr. Arens. Did you say you build musi- 
cal instruments? 

“Mr. Hawes. As I said, sir, I submitted a 
written statement to the committee—— 

“Mr. ArRENS. I know that. Did you a min- 
ute ago say that you build musical instru- 
ments or you play musical instruments? 

„Mr. Diaz GonzaLEz. He already stated 
that he makes musical instruments. 
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“Mr. Arens. Do you also have a little avo- 
cation or vocation as a lecturer and writer 
on Latin-American affairs? 

“Mr. Hawes. I have already stated, sir, In 
this written statement handed in to this 
committee, that I do not believe that the 
committee has jurisdiction to hold hearings 
here in Puerto Rico and, therefore, I must 
decline to answer this and all other ques- 
tions. 

“Mr, ARENS. According to the information 
of this committee, and we have here a bulle- 
tin of the Communist Samuel Adams School 
for Social Studies; you are or were a lec- 
turer, “Peter Hawes, Lecturer and Writer on 
Latin-American Affairs.” 

“This Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties of your Government is here to develop 
factual information respecting the Commu- 
nist penetration of Latin America. In view 
of the fact that you are a lecturer and 
writer on Latin-American affairs, we would 
like to have you tell us now if you have 
any information about Communist penetra- 
tion of Latin America. 

“Mr. Hawes. Once again, sir, on the same 
grounds that I used before, I must respect- 
fully decline to answer this question. 

“(Document marked ‘Hawes Exhibit No. 
1’ and retained in committee files.) 

“Mr. ARENS. You seem to have a Bos- 
ton 

“Mr. Tuck. Just one minute, counsel. 

“The committee now informs you that the 
reasons which you have assigned for de- 
clining to answer the question are not ac- 
ceptable to the committee and do not con- 
stitute valid grounds. The chairman now 
directs and orders you to answer the last 
preceding question propounded to you by 
counsel 


“Mr. Hawes. With all due respect to the 
committee, Mr. Chairman, I stand on the 
written statement that I submitted to the 
committee and I must decline to answer the 
question. 

“Mr. ARENS. You seem to have a Boston 
accent. Did you live in Boston prior to 
coming to Puerto Rico? 

“Mr. Hawes. I am sorry, sir; I respectfully 
decline to answer that question on the same 
grounds that I stated before. 

Mr. Arens. This is the information of 
this committee. We would like to have you 
help us with it—that you were a member 
of the Communist conspiratorial force—the 
Communist Party in Boston, until you 
moved here and transferred your member- 
ship down here. Can you help us on that, 
please? 

“Mr. Hawes. As I stated before, sir, I do 
not believe that this-committee has juris- 
diction to hold these hearings here in 
Puerto Rico, and I cannot, therefore, an- 
swer. 

“Mr, Tuck. The committee now informs 
the witness that the committee does not 
soeone the reasons which he has assigned 

in declining to answer the question. He 
is, therefore, ordered and directed to answer 
the 


question. 
“Does the witness still decline to answer? 
“Mr. Hawes. With all due respect to the 
committee and to the chairman, I still de- 
“Mr. Arens. Now, Mr. Witness, there was 
@ fine, patriotic, dedicated man, relatively 
young, by the name of Herbert Philbrick. 
For several years, at great sacrifice to him- 
self, he served in the Communist Party; 
reported regularly to his Government what 


this conspiratorial force was doing, and he 


made clear to his Government the devastat- 
ing nature of this force; how the force tries 
to dupe people that it is humanitarian, that 
it is good, that it is for the working class 


‘and the like; but in truth and in fact how 


it is only an arm of a foreign power—it 
takes people and brainwashes them and 
conditions them as agents of its own ob- 
jectives. 
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“He has reported to this committee that 
while he was serving his Government, sacri- 
ficially and patriotically acquiring informa- 
tion on this force, he knew you, sir, as part 
and parcel of this force in Boston, Mass., 
as a member of the so-called white-collar 
professional group of the Communist Party. 

“Was Mr. Philbrick telling us the truth or 
was he in error when he told us about your 
participation in Boston in the Communist 
Party? 

“Mr. Hawes, As I previously stated, sir, I 
do not believe that this committee has 
jurisdiction to hold these hearings in Puerto 
Rico, and I therefore decline with all due 
respect to answer this or any other question. 

“Mr. Tuck. The committee informs the 
witness that the reasons which he has as- 
signed are not acceptable. He is, therefore, 
ordered and directed to answer the question. 

“Mr. Hawes. With all respect to the com- 
mittee, sir, and to its chairman, I decline to 
answer the question. 

“Mr. ARENS. Now, sir, the Committee on 
Un-American Activities is here trying to de- 
velop factual information respecting the cur- 
rent operations of the Communist Party so 
that it may take that information and re- 
turn to Washington and use that information 
to develop laws and amendments to laws to 
help protect this country against the opera- 
Zons of this conspiratorial force known as 
the Communist Party. 

“I expect in a few moments to ask you if 
you are now a member of the Communist 
Party. If you will give us a truthful full 
answer with respect to that, I then expect 
to pursue the line of questioning to try to 
elicit from you information that can be help- 
ful to this committee representing the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in this legisla- 
tive purpose, 

“If there is anything which I have asked 
you or which I do ask you which you do not 
understand—understand that the revelancy 
or pertinency of any question, just ask me 
and I will be glad to explain it to you. 

“With that as an explanation, I ask you 
now, sir, are you a member of the Communist 
Party? 

“Mr. Hawes. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question on the grounds that I do 
not believe that this committee has juris- 
diction to hold this hearing in Puerto Rico. 

“Mr. Tuck. The committee informs you 
that the reasons which you have given are 
not acceptable. You are ordered and di- 
rected to answer the question. 

“Do you still decline? 

“Mr. Hawes. With all respect to the com- 
mittee, sir, and to you, sir, as chairman of 
the committee, I still decline. 

“Mr. ARENS. Are you also employed or have 
you in the recent past been employed as a 
journalist with the Island Times? 

“Mr. Hawes. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question on the same grounds that 
I stated before. 

“Mr. ARENS. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully 
suggest that will conclude the staff interroga- 
tion of this witness. 

“Mr. Tuck. The witness may stand aside.” 

Because of the foregoing, the said Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities was de- 
prived of answers to pertinent questions pro- 
pounded to the said John Peter Hawes rela- 
tive to the subject matter which, under Pub- 
Hc Law 601, subsection (q)(2) of the 79th 
Congress, and under House Resolution 7 of 
the 86th Congress, the said committee was 
instructed to investigate, and the refusal of 
the witness to answer the questions, namely: 

“That is the information of this commit- 
tee. We would like to have you help us with 
it—that you were a member of the Commu- 
nist conspiratorial force—the Communist 
Party in Boston, until you moved here and 
transferred your membership down here. 
Can you help us on that, please? 


Mr. DOYLE, 
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“Was Mr. Philbrick telling us the truth or 
was he in error when he told us about your 
participation in Boston in the Communist 
Party? 

With that as an explanation, I ask you 
now, sir, are you a member of the Com- 
munist Party?" 
which questions were pertinent to the sub- 
ject under inquiry, is a violation of the 
subpena under which the witness had pre- 
viously appeared, and his refusal to answer 
the aforesaid questions deprived your com- 
mittee of necessary and pertinent testimony 
and places the said witness in contempt of 
5 of Representatives of the United 

tates. 


Other pertinent committee proceedings 


The following resolution was adopted at 
the organizational meeting of the committee 
for the 86th Congress, held on the 238d day 
of January 1959: 

“Be it resolved, That the chairman be au- 
thorized and empowered from time to time 
to appoint subcommittees, composed of 
three or more members of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, at least one of 
whom shall be of the minority political 
party, and a majority of whom shall consti- 
tute a quorum, for the purpose of perform- 
ing any and all acts which the committee as 
a whole is authorized to perform.“ 

The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of an executive session of the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, consisting of Hon. Wmm M. 
Tuck, chairman, Hon. Morgan M. MOULDER, 
and Hon. GORDON H. SCHERER; of whom Hon. 
waLnm M. Tuck and Hon. Gorpon H. 
SCHERER were present, held April 5, 1960, in 
room 225, Old House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. O.: 

“The subcommittee was called to order by 
the chairman of the full committee, who 
stated that the purpose of the meeting was 
to consider what action the subcommittee 
should take regarding the refusal of certain 
witnesses to answer material questions pro- 
pounded to them in the course of the hear- 
ings conducted by the said subcommittee in 
San Juan, P.R., beginning on the I8th 
day of November, 1959, and what rec- 
ommendation it would make regarding the 
citation of any such witnesses for contempt 
of the House of Representatives. 

“After full consideration of the testimony 
of the witnesses given at the said hearing in 
San Juan, PR., a motion was made 
by Mr. SCHERER, seconded by Mr. Tuck, and 
unanimously carried, that a report of the 
facts relating to the refusal of John Peter 
Hawes to answer material questions before 
the said subcommittee at the hearing afore- 
said, be referred and submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities as a 
whole, with the recommendation that a re- 
port of the facts relating to the refusal of 
said witness to answer material questions, 
together with all the facts in connection 
therewith, be referred to the House of Rep- 
Tresentatives, with the recommendation that 
the said witness be cited for contempt of 
the House of Representatives for his refusal 
to answer questions therein set forth, to the 
end that he may be proceeded against in the 
manner and form provided by law.” 

The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of an executive session of the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, consisting of 
Hon. Francis E. WALTER, chairman; Hon. 
CLTDR Dorie; Hon. WITT M. Tuck; Hon. 
DONALD L. Jackson; Hon. GORDON H. SCHERER; 
and Hon. WILLIAM E, MILLER, held on the 5th 
day of April 1960, in room 225, Old House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

“The report of the facts relating to the 
refusal of John Peter Hawes to answer ma- 
terial questions was submitted to the com- 
mittee, upon which a motion was made by 
seconded by Mr. MILLER; and 
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unanimously carried, that the subcommit- 
tee’s report of the facts relating to the re- 
fusal of John Peter Hawes to answer material 
questions before the said subcommittee at 
the hearing conducted before it in San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, on the 19th day of November 
1959, be and the same is hereby approved and 
adopted, and that the Committee on Un- 
American Activities report and refer the said 
refusal to answer questions before the said 
subcommittee, together with all the facts in 
connection therewith, to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, with the recommendation that 
the witness be cited for contempt of the 
House of Representatives for his refusal to 
answer such questions, to the end that he 
may be proceeded against in the manner and 
form provided by law.” 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 613) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives certify the report of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities of the 
House of Representatives as to the refusal 
of John Peter Hawes to answer questions 
before a duly constituted subcommittee of 
the Committee on Un-American Activities, 
together with all of the facts in connection 
therewith, under seal of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to the United States Attorney for 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, to the 
end that the said John Peter Hawes may be 
proceeded against in the manner and form 
provided by law. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


as 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST GERTRU- 
DIS MELENDEZ PEREZ 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, and at the request of the chair- 
man, I submit a privileged report (Rept. 
No. 2127). 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST GERTRUDIS MELENDEZ 
PEREZ 


The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, as created and authorized by the House 
of Representatives through the enactment of 
Public Law 601, section 121, subsection 
(q)(2) of the 79th Congress, and under 
House Resolution 7 of the 86th Congress, 
caused to be issued a subpena to Gertrudis 
Perez Melendez. The said subpena directed 
Gertrudis Perez Melendez to be and appear 
before the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, or a duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, of which Hon. Francis E. 
WALTER is chairman, in U.S. Court Room, 
U.S. Court House and Post Office Building, 
San Juan, PR, on Wednesday, No- 
vember 18, 1959, at 10 o’clock, a.m., then and 
there to testify touching matters of inquiry 
committed to said committee, and not to de- 
part without leave of said committee. The 
subpena served upon Gertrudis Perez Melen- 
dez is set forth in words and figures as fol- 
lows: 

“UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
“CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
“To GERTRUDIS PEREZ MELENDEZ, Greeting: 

“Pursuant to lawful authority, you are 
hereby commanded to be and appear before 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
of the House of Representatives of the 
United States, or a duly appointed sub- 
committee thereof, on Wednesday, November 
18, 1959, at 10 o’clock a.m., Court Room, U.S. 
Court House and Post Office Building, San 
Juan, P.R., then and there to testify touch- 
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ing matters of inquiry committed to said 
committee, and not to depart without leave 
of said committee. 

“Hereof fail not, as you will answer your 
default under the pains and penalties in 
such cases made and provided. 

“To U.S. marshal, to serve and return. 

“Given under my hand this 23 days of 
October, in the year of our Lord, 1959. 

“Francis E. WALTER, 
“Chairman.” 


The said subpena was duly served as ap- 
pears by the return made thereon by the 
U.S. marshal, who was duly authorized to 
serve the said subpena. The return of the 
service by the said U.S. marshal being en- 
dorsed thereon, is set forth in words and 
figures as follows: 

“Subpena for Gertrudis Perez Melendez, 
correct name Gertrudis Melendez Perez, be- 
fore the committee on the 18th day of No- 
vember, 1959 (Wednesday) at 10:00 a.m. 

“I made service of the within subpena by 
handing to and leaving original subpena 
with the within-named Gertrudis Perez 
Melendez correct name Gertrudis Melendez 
Perez personally, at Building 34, No. 403, 
Ward Las Casas, Santurce, P.R., at 12:09 
o'clock p.m. on the 28th day of October, 1959. 

“Dated October 29, 1959. 

“Santos BUXO, Jr., 
“U.S. Marshal. 

Dreco L. MARTIN, Jr., 

“Deputy.” 

The said Gertrudis Melendez Perez was 
not called to testify on November 18, 1959, 
the day on which she was directed to appear, 
and was called as a witness on November 19, 
1959. The said Gertrudis Melendez Perez, 
pursuant to said subpena, and in compli- 
ance therewith, appeared before the said 
subcommittee on the 19th day of November, 
1959, to give such testimony as required un- 
der and by virtue of Public Law 601, section 
121, subsection (q) (2) of the 79th Congress, 
and under House Resolution 7 of the 86th 
Congress. The said Gertrudis Melendez 
Perez, having appeared as a witness and hay- 
ing been asked the question, namely: 

“So with that background and that ex- 
planation, I am going to ask you a question 
now. That question is: Are you now a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party?” 


which question was pertinent to the subject 
under inquiry, refused to answer said ques- 
tion, and as a result of said Gertrudis 
Melendez Perez’ refusal to answer the afore- 
said question, your committee was pre- 
vented from receiving testimony and infor- 
mation concerning a matter committed to 
said committee in accordance with the terms 
of the subpena served upon said Gertrudis 
Melendez Perez, 

The record of the proceedings on Novem- 
ber 18, 1959, insofar as it affects the appear- 
ance of the witness Gertrudis Melendez 
Perez on November 19, 1959, is set forth in 
fact as follows: 

“WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1959 
“U.S. House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
“SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
“COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
“San Juan, P.R. 


“PUBLIC HEARINGS 


“A subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities met, pursuant to 
recess, at 10 a.m. in the U.S. Courthouse, 
San Juan, PR., Eon. WILIA M. Tuck 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Committee members present: Representa- 
tives Wurm M. Tuck, of Virginia, and 
GORDON H. SCHERER, Of Ohio. 

“Staf members present: Richard Arens, 
staff director; George C. Williams and Wil- 
liam Margetich, investigators; and Fulton 
Lewis III, research analyst. 

“Also present: Donald F. Barnes, senior 
interpreter, U.S. Department of State, 
Washington, D.C, 


“By: 
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“Mr. Tuck. The subcommittee will be in 
order. 

“Counsel, let there be incorporated in the 
body of the record the resolution of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities au- 
thorizing and directing the holding of the 
instant hearings in San Juan. 

“(The resolution referred to follows:) 

Be it resolved, That hearings by the 
Committee on Un-American Activities or a 
subcommittee thereof, to be held in Puerto 
Rico, in New York City, and elsewhere as 
the Chairman may direct, on such date or 
dates as the Chairman may determine, be 
authorized and approved, including the con- 
duct of investigations deemed reasonably 
necessary by the staff in preparation there- 
for, relating to the following matters and 
haying the legislative purposes indicated: 

1. Entry and dissemination in Puerto 
Rico of foreign Communist Party propa- 
ganda, the legislative purpose being to de- 
termine the necessity for, and advisability of 
amendments to the Foreign Agents Registra- 
tion Act designed more effectively to counter- 
act the Communist schemes and devices 
now used in avoiding the prohibitions of the 
Act. 

2. Receipt of information relating to per- 
sons engaged in foreign travel, the legisla- 
tive purpose being: 

a) Committee consideration of amend- 
ments to Sec. 215 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act as contained in Title IX—Im- 
migration and Passport Security—of H.R. 
2232, introduced on January 12, 1959, and re- 
ferred by the House of Representatives to the 
Committee on Un-American Activities; 

„) Consideration of legislative recom- 
mendations expressing the will and intent of 
Congress spelled out in direct and positive 
form, granting authority to the Secretary of 
State to issue, withhold, or limit passports 
for international travel of adherents to the 
Communist Party, and the granting of spe- 
cific statutory authority, to the Secretary of 
State to issue substantive regulations in the 
passport field, as set forth in the annual re- 
ports of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities for the years 1956-1958. 

“3. The extent, character and objects of 
Communist infiltration and Communist 
Party propaganda activities in Puerto Rico, 
the legislative purpose being to add to the 
Committee’s overall knowledge on the sub- 
ject so that the Congress may be kept in- 
formed and thus prepared to enact remedial 
legislation in the national defense and for 
internal security. 

“'4, The execution by the administrative 
agencies concerned of all laws and regula- 
tions relating to the Internal Security Act, 
the Communist Control Act, the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act, Passport Regula- 
tions, and all other laws, the subject matter 
of which is within the jurisdiction of the 
Committee, the legislative purpose being to 
exercise continuous watchfulness over the 
execution of these laws to assist the Congress 
in appraising their administration, and in 
developing such amendments or related legis- 
lation as it may deem necessary. 

5. Any other matter within the juris- 
diction of the committee which it, or any 
subcommittee hereof appointed to conduct 
these hearings may designate.’ 

“Mr. Tuck. Let there likewise be incor- 
porated in the body of the record the order 
of appointment of the subcommittee to con- 
duct the hearings, the order of Chairman 
WALTER. 

“(The order referred to follows:) 

" 'OCTOBER 6, 1959. 
To: Mr. Richard Arens, staff director, House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

“Pursuant to the provisions of the law 
and the rules of this committee, I hereby ap- 
point a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, consisting of Rep- 
resentatives WILLIAM M. Tuck, as chairman, 
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and Representatives Morcan M. MOULDER and 
Gorpon H. SCHERER as associate members, to 
conduct hearings in New York, N.Y., Mon- 
day and Tuesday, November 16 and 17, 1959, 
at 10 a.m., and in San Juan, P.R., Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, and Friday, November 18, 
19, and 20, 1959, at 10 am., on subjects 
under investigation by the committee and 
take such testimony on said days or suc- 
ceeding days as it may deem nec 

Please make this action a matter of 
committee record. 

f any member indicates his inability to 
serve, please notify me. 

„Given under my hand this 6th day of 
October 1959. 

“*Francis E. WALTER, 
“Chairman, Committee on Un- 
American Activities.’ 

“Mr. Tuck. The hearings which begin to- 
day in San Juan are in furtherance of the 
powers and duties of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, pursuant to Public Law 
601 of the 79th Congress which not only 
establishes the basic jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee, but also mandates this committee, 
along with other standing committes of the 
Congress, to exercise continuous watchful- 
ness of the execution of any laws the sub- 
ject matter of which is within the jurisdic- 
tion of the committee. 

“In response to this power and duty, the 
Committee on Un-American Activities is 
continuously in the process of accumulating 
factual information respecting Communists, 
the Communist Party, and Communist activi- 
ties which will enable the committee and the 
Congress to appraise the administration and 
operation of the Smith Act, the Internal 
Security Act of 1950, the Communist Control 
Act of 1954, and numerous provisions of the 
Criminal Code relating to espionage, sabo- 
tage, and subversion. 

“In addition, the committee has before it 
numerous proposals to strengthen our legis- 
lative weapons designed to protect the in- 
ternal security of this Nation. 

“In the course of the last few years, as a 
result of hearings and investigations, this 
committee has made over 80 separate recom- 
mendations for legislative action. Legisla- 
tion has been passed by the Congress embrac- 
ing 35 of the committee recommendations 
and 26 separate proposals are currently pend- 
ing in the Congress on subjects covered by 
other committee recommendations. More- 
over, in the course of the last few years 
numerous recommendations made by the 
committee for administrative action have 
been adopted by the executive agencies of 
the Government. 

“This subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities has come to Puerto 
Rico to discharge a duty imposed by the U.S. 
Congress, namely, to develop factual infor- 
mation for the Congress in its endeavors to 
cope with the Communist conspiracy. We 
come here as friends in an enterprise which 
ought to be the concern of all freedom-loving 
people everywhere, irrespective of wherever 
they may reside. 

“From past experience we know that the 
Communist propagandists will attempt to 
pervert the purpose of these hearings into 
an investigation of Puerto Ricans. We are 
not investigating Puerto Ricans as Puerto 
Ricans. We are pursuing the trail of the few 
dangerous Communists who are part and 
parcel of a world conspiracy which would 
destroy freedom. 

“We do not expect to interrogate here 
every Communist on the island. We only 
expect to make a sampling of Communist 
activity here so that we will be able to 
know the pattern of the Communist con- 
spiracy’s efforts in this area and its connec- 
tions with the Communist conspiracy on the 
mainiand. 

“One of the most insidious aspects of com- 
munism is its deceit. It pretends to be the 
friend of the working man, but where it has 
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seized power the working man is crushed 
under its despotic heel. He finds himself 
regimented and disciplined. He may find 
himself in a slave labor camp. It pretends 
to seek peace and yet it is at war with free 
people everywhere. Communism masquer- 
ades behind a facade of humanitarianism but 
it has caused more bloodshed and misery 
than any other force in the history of civili- 
zation. 

“The strength of the Communist opera- 
tion in any area is not in proportion to its 
numbers. A conspiratorial force may actual- 
ly weaken itself when it increases its size. 
It takes only one or two holes in a ship to 
sink it. It, likewise, takes only a few 
trained, disciplined zealots to undermine and 
weaken a nation or a free society. 

“What are the present strategies and tac- 
tics of the Communist operation in this 
general area? What techniques are the 
hard-core Communists pursuing in order to 
avoid detection as they pursue their nefar- 
ious work? What are the lines of control 
and communication between the various 
Communists’ nests here and on the main- 
land? What loopholes or weaknesses exist 
in our present security laws? How may 
those laws be strengthened? 

“These questions shall be uppermost in 
the minds of the committee as we elicit 
testimony during these hearings. 

“May I emphasize that the purpose of the 
subcommittee here in San Juan is to sample 
factual material with reference to types and 
patterns of activity, and not to attempt to 
exhaust the subject matter. We have not 
subpenaed witnesses for these hearings 
merely to put on a show, nor shall we at- 
tempt to interrogate in these hearings even 
a significant percentage of all possible wit- 
nesses on whom we have compiled informa- 
tion. 

“It is a standing rule of this committee 
that any person identified as a member of 
the Communist Party during the course of 
the committee hearings will be given an 
early opportunity to appear before this com- 
mittee, if he so desires, for the purpose of 
denying or explaining any testimony ad- 
versely affecting him, or which he may think 
adversely affects him. 

“It is also the policy of the committee to 
accord any witness the privilege of being 
represented by counsel; but within the pro- 
visions of the rules of this committee, coun- 
sel’s sole and exclusive prerogative is to 
advise his client. 

“I would remind those present that a dis- 
turbance of any kind, or an audible com- 
ment during the hearings, will not be 
permitted. This is a serious proceeding in 
which we are earnestly trying to discharge 
an important and arduous duty.” 

The record of the proceedings on November 
19, 1959, during which the said Gertrudis 
Melendez Perez refused to answer the afore- 
said question, pertinent to the subject under 
inquiry, is set forth in fact as follows: 

“THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1959 
“U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
“SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
“COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
“San Juan, P.R. 


“PUBLIC HEARINGS 


“A subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities met, pursuant to re- 
cess, at 10:45 a.m., in the U.S. Courthouse, 
Hon. WILLTIAN M. Tuck, chairman of the sub- 
committee, presiding. 

Committee members present: Representa- 
tives WILLIAM M. Tuck, of Virginia, and GOR- 
DON H. SCHERER, of Ohio. 

“Staff members present: Richard Arens, 
staff director; George C. Williams and Wil- 
liam Margetich, investigators; Fulton Lewis 
III, research analyst. 

“Also present: Donald F. Barnes, senior in- 
terpreter, U.S. Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


August 23 


“Mr. Tuck. The subcommittee will be in 
order. 


“AFTERNOON SESSION—THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 
19, 1959 


“(The subcommittee reconvened at 2 p.m., 
Hon. WILLIAM M. Tuck, chairman of the sub- 
committee, presiding.) 

“(Members of the subcommittee present at 
time of reconvening: Representatives Tuck 
and SCHERER.) 

“Mr. Tuck. The subcommittee will come to 
order.” 

After hearing the testimony of other wit- 
nesses, Gertrudis Melendez Perez was then 
called before the committee: 

“Mr. ARENS. The next witness, if you please, 
sir, will be Gertrudis Melendez Perez. 

“Mr. Tuck. Come forward. 

“Will you stand and raise your hand to be 
sworn? 

“You do solemnly swear that the testi- 
mony you are about to give before this sub- 
committee will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God? 

“Miss MELENDEZ PEREZ. I do. 


“TESTIMONY OF GERTRUDIS MELENDEZ PEREZ, 
ACCOMPANIED BY COUNSEL, ABRAHAM DIAZ 
GONZALEZ, GERARDO ORTIZ DEL RIVERO, SANTOS 
P. AMADEO, PRAXELES ALVAREZ LEANDRI, AND 
MAX GOLDMAN (DONALD F. BARNES, INTERPRE- 
TER) 

“Mr. ARENS. Please identify yourself by 
name, 1 and occupation, 

Miss MELENDEZ PEREZ. My name is Ger- 
trudis Melendez Perez, Caserio Las Casa, 
Building 34. 

“Mr. Diaz GoNnzaLez. Excuse me, Mr. 
Chairman. The witness left her purse and 
she wants to go back and get it. 

“Miss MELENDEZ PEREZ. My occupation is a 
domestic employee. 

“Mr. Tuck. Proceed, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. ARENS, You are appearing today in 
response to a subpena which was served 
upon you? 

“Miss MELENDEZ PEREZ. I respectfully re- 
fuse to answer this question, believing that 
the committee has no jurisdiction to hold 
this investigation for the reasons which I 
set forth in my written statement submitted 
to the committee. 

“Mr. ArENs. And you are represented by 
counsel? 

“Mr. Diaz GONZALEZ. Yes, sir. I want to 
repeat now what I said a while ago. I don't 
know if I went on the record for this wit- 
ness, but we are representing her; yes. 

“My name is Abraham Diaz Gonzalez, here 
with Professor Amadeo, Praxeles Leandri, 
Mr. Max Goldman at this time, and Mr. Del 
Rivero. 

“Mr. ARENs. Witness, do you know the man 
who just preceded you to the witness chair, 
Juan Emmanuelli Morales—do you know 
him? 

“Miss MELENDEZ PEREZ. I refuse to answer 
this question because I believe that this 
committee has no jurisdiction to hold this 
investigation for the reasons set forth in 
the written statement which I gave to the 
committee. 

“Mr. ARENS. You are reading from a pre- 
pared statement, and have been, as have 
most of the witnesses today, are you not? 

“Miss MELENDEZ Perez. I refuse to answer 
this question because I believe that the 
committee has no jurisdiction to hold this 
investigation for the reasons set forth in the 
written statement which I gave to the 
committee. 

“Mr, ARENS. The man who preceded you to 
the witness stand just last Friday was in 
the office—he came there voluntarily—the 
Office of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities in Washington, D.C., and stated 
that he had a story to tell—that he wanted 
to tell this committee about the Communist 
machinations and operations on this island. 
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“He began speaking, talking to the inves- 
tigators of this committee, and in that pre- 
liminary investigation he told about his own 
enmeshment in this conspiracy. He got to 
the point in his conversation where they 
were asking him about Communists he knew, 
people who had been in this conspiracy, and 
in his conversation he got to the point where 
he named you as a person known by him 
to be a member of the conspiracy, a member 
of the Communist Party. 

“Was he lying to us or was he telling the 
truth? 

“Miss MELENDEZ PEREZ, I refuse to answer 
this question because I believe that the com- 
mittee has no jurisdiction to hold this in- 
vestigation for the reasons set forth in the 
written statement I gave to the committee. 

“Mr. Arens. Witness, I want to make a 
statement preliminary to asking you a ques- 
tion. 

“This committee is confident it has juris- 
diction to come here. It had no doubt in 
its mind at all. But, notwithstanding the 
fact that the committee itself was confident, 
it had the question researched, developed, 
and studied by the ablest counsel we could 
possibly enlist. Without dissent, the ablest 
counsel whom we could enlist to advise the 
committee advised us there is no question 
about the jurisdiction of this committee to 
come to Puerto Rico; no question; that, if 
people can be indicted and tried under the 
Smith Act here, this committee, which has 
a mandate of the Congress to watch the 
administration of our laws, our security laws, 
has jurisdiction to come here. 

“Also, it is the position of this committee 
that if you do not understand any question 
we ask—its pertinency to the subject under 
inquiry; namely, communism, Communist 
propaganda, and its relevancy and the like— 
we want you to ask us. Say, ‘I don’t quite 
understand. Explain why I am here. Ex- 
plainwhat this question has to do with me, 
why it is relevant and the like,’ and then 
we will be glad to explain anything you want 
explained. 

“In the meantime, we are engaged in the 
deadly serious work of trying to develop in- 
formation on this Communist conspiracy. 
I think it is evident from this record how 
difficult it is to get this material. 

“So, with that background and that ex- 
* planation, I am going to ask you a question 
now. That question is: Are you now a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party? 

“Mr. Diaz GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, with 
all due respect to the committee, before the 
interpreter proceeds to translate the ques- 
tion, I have listened first to the statement 
and second to the question which has been 
posed by Mr. Arens, and before it is trans- 
lated to the witness that, by the way, is a 
woman who hasn't had the privilege of 
schooling, and she is just an ignorant house- 
wife, I would like 

“Mr. SCHERER. I don’t think you want that 
on the record, that this woman is an igno- 
rant woman. 

“Mr. Arnens. If she is ignorant, she has 
been writing an awful lot of articles for an 
ignorant woman. We are going to ask her 
about those in a few minutes, counsel. 

“Mr. Diaz GONZALEZ. If they are going to 
tell her that this committee has the best 
counsel available—— 

“Mr. ARENS. You know your sole and ex- 
clusive privilege is to advise your witness. 

“Mr. Diaz GonzaLez. But the best counsel 
here feel otherwise. 

“Mr. Tuck. You can tell her that. Your 
duty is to advise her. We have our own 
counsel. Your privilege is to advise your 
client. We have our own counsel. 

“Proceed. 

“(The witness conferred with her counsel.) 

“(The pending question was then put to 
the witness through the interpreter, Mr. 
Donald Barnes.) 

“Miss MELENDEZ Perez. I refuse to answer 
this question and any other question which 
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might be posed. I consider that the com- 
mittee does not have jurisdiction to hold 
this investigation for the reasons set forth 
in the written statement which I have given 
to the committee. 

“Mr. Tuck. The committee at this point 
informs the witness that the committee is 
not satisfied with and does not accept the 
reasons assigned by her for a refusal to 
answer this question. The committee like- 
wise informs the witness that she may in- 
volve herself in criminal troubles with the 
Department of Justice of the United States 
by reason of her refusal to answer these 
questions. 

“This information is given to her not with 
any idea of coercing or threatening her, or 
terrifying ner in any way, but simply to let 
her know that the Department of Justice 
very likely may review her testimony with a 
view to determining whether or not she is in 
contempt of this committee. 

“The committee chairman now orders and 
directs the witness to respond and to reply 
to the question asked by counsel, the ques- 
tion most lately propounded to her. 

“Miss MELENDEZ Perez. I refuse to answer 
this question because I consider that the 
committee has no jurisdiction to hold this 
investigation for the reasons that I have 
given in my written statement given to the 
committee. 

“Mr. Arens. Witness, although your coun- 
sel is not as enthusiastic as somebody might 
be about your education or your educational 
attainments, we have here three articles 
written by yourself in Pueblo, one entitled 
‘Wide Feminine Movement,’ which reports 
on the role of women in the fight for peace, 
independence, and socialism. 

“Another article is Women's Meeting in 
Favor of Unity,’ another article of like vein 
appearing in Pueblo. 

“Did you author the articles which I have 
alluded to which bear your name, or were 
they authored by someone else and your 
name just happened to get affixed to them? 

“Miss MELENDEZ PEREZ. I refuse to answer 
this question and any others that might 
be posed to me because I consider that the 
committee has no jurisdiction to hold this 
investigation for the reasons set forth in the 
written statement which I gave to the com- 
mittee. 

“Mr. ArEns. It is the information of this 
committee, Witness, that you and others 
were participants in an exhibition film on 
alleged germ warfare in Korea, films which 
depict, falsely, of course, that the American 
Government and our boys who were dying 
and fighting in Korea were engaged in germ 
warfare. Those of us who have been en- 
gaged in this work know that is strictly 
Communist propaganda of the most insidi- 
ous form. 

“While you are under oath now, will you 
tell this committee what you know about 
the exhibition in San Juan of motion pic- 
ture films allegedly depicting our boys, who 
were laying their lives down for freedom, 
using germ warfare? 

“Miss MELENDEZ PEREZ. I refuse to answer 
this question because I insist that the com- 
mittee has no jurisdiction to hold this in- 
vestigation for the reasons set forth in the 
written statement which I gave to the com- 
mittee. 

“Mr. Angers. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully 
suggest that would conclude the staff inter- 
rogation of this witness. 

“Mr. Tuck. I think I might say to this wit- 
ness, as well as to her counsel, that it is my 
purpose as chairman of this subcommittee 
to recommend to the full committee at its 
next regular meeting in Washington in Jan- 
uary that this witness, as well as the preced- 
ing witnesses who have been interrogated 
and who have declined to answer pertinent 
questions, be cited for contempt of this 
committee. 
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“We will thus soon get a determination 
if there is any question in the minds of 
anyone as to the validity of the grounds upon 
which they are relying. This committee 
does not intend to have its work suppressed 
or thwarted in any such fashion as that if it 
can be avoided.” 

Because of the foregoing, the said Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities was de- 
prived of an answer to a pertinent question 
propounded to the said Gertrudis Melendez 
Perez relative to the subject matter which, 
under Public Law 601, section 121, subsec- 
tion (q) (2) of the 79th Congress, and under 
House Resolution 7 of the 86th Congress the 
said committee was instructed to investigate, 
and the refusal of the witness to answer the 
question, namely: 

“So with that background and that ex- 
planation, I am going to ask you a question 
now. That question is: Are you now a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party?” 


which question was pertinent to the sub- 
ject under inquiry, is a violation of the sub- 
pena under which the witness had previously 
appeared, and her refusal to answer the 
aforesaid question deprived your committee 
of necessary and pertinent testimony, and 
places the said witness in contempt of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States. 


OTHER PERTINENT COMMITTEE PROCEEDINGS 


The following resolution was adopted at 
the organizational meeting of the committee 
for the 86th Congress, held on the 28d day of 
January 1959: 

“Be it resolved, That the chairman be au- 
thorized and empowered from time to time 
to appoint subcommittees, composed of three 
or more members of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, at least one of whom 
shall be of the minority political party, and 
a majority of whom shall constitute a quo- 
rum, for the purpose of performing any and 
all acts which the committee as a whole is 
authorized to perform.” 

The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of an executive session of the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, consisting of Hon. WLAN M. 
Tuck, chairman, Hon. Morgan M. MOULDER, 
and Hon. GORDON H. SCHERER; of whom Hon. 
Waryam M. Tuck and Hon. Gorpon H. 
Schumm were present, held April 5, 1960, in 
room 225, Old House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. O.: 

“The subcommittee was called to order 
by the chairman of the full committee, who 
stated the purpose of the meeting was to 
consider what action the subcommittee 
should take regarding the refusal of certain 
witnesses to answer material questions pro- 
pounded to them in the course of the hear- 
ings conducted by the said subcommittee 
in San Juan, P.R., beginning on the 18th 
day of November 1959, and what recom- 
mendation it would make regarding the cita- 
tion of any such witnesses for contempt of 
the House of Representatives. 

“After full consideration of the testimony 
of the witnesses given at the said hearing in 
San Juan, PR., a motion was made by Mr. 
SCHERER, seconded by Mr. Tuck, and unani- 
mously carried that a report of the facts re- 
lating to the refusal of Gertrudis Melendez 
Perez to answer a material question before 
the said subcommittee at the hearing afore- 
said, be referred and submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities as a whole, 
with the recommendation that a report of 
the facts relating to the refusal of said wit- 
ness to answer a material question, together 
with all the facts in connection therewith, 
be referred to the House of Representatives, 
with the recommendation that the said wit- 
ness be cited for contempt of the House of 
Representatives for her refusal to answer the 
question therein set forth, to the end that 
she may be proceeded against in the man- 
ner and form provided by law.” 
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The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of an executive session of the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, consisting of 
Hon. Francis E. WattTer, chairman; Hon. 
CLYDE Dorie; Hon. WILLIAM M. Tuck; Hon. 
DONALD L. Jackson; Hon. GORDON H. SCHERER, 
and Hon. WILLIAM E. MILLER, held on the 5th 
day of April 1960, in room 225, Old House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

“The report of the facts relating to the 
refusal of Gertrudis Melendez Perez, to an- 
Swer a material question was submitted to 
the committee, upon which a motion was 
made by Mr. DOYLE, seconded by Mr. MILLER, 
and unanimously carried, that the subcom- 
mittee’s report of the facts relating to the 
refusal of Gertrudis Melendez Perez to an- 
swer a material question before the said sub- 
committee at the hearing conducted before 
it in San Juan, P.R., on the 19th day of No- 
vember 1959, be and the same is hereby ap- 
proved and adopted, and that the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities report and 
refer the said refusal to answer said question 
before the said subcommittee together with 
all the facts in connection therewith, to the 
House of Represenatives, with the recom- 
mendation that the witness be cited for con- 
tempt of the House of Representatives for 
her refusal to answer such question, to the 
end that she may be proceeded against in 
the manner and form provided by law.” 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 614) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives certify the report of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities of the 
House of Representatives as to the refusal 
of Gertrudis Melendez Perez to answer a 
question before a duly constituted subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, together with all of the facts in 
connection therewith, under seal of the 
House of Representatives, to the United 
States Attorney for the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, to the end that the said Ger- 
trudis Melendez Perez may be proceeded 
against in the manner and form provided 
by law. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST RAMON 
DIAZ CRUZ 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, I send to the Clerk’s desk a 
privileged report (Rept. No. 2128). 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PROCEEDINGS AGAINST RAMON DIAZ Cruz 

The Committee on Un-American Activities, 
as created and authorized by the House of 
Representatives through the enactment of 
Public Law 601, section 121, subsection (q) 
(2) of the 79th Congress, and under House 
Resolution 7 of the 86th Congress caused to 
be issued a subpena to Ramon Diaz Cruz. 
The said subpena directed Ramon Diaz Cruz 
to be and appear before the said Committee 
on Un-American Activities, or a duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, of 
which Hon. Francis E. WALTER is chairman, 
in U.S. Courtroom, U.S. Courthouse and 
Post Office Building, San Juan, P.R., on 
Thursday, November 19, 1959, at 10 am., 
then and there to testify touching mat- 
ters of inquiry committed to said com- 
mittee and not to depart without leave of 
said committee. The subpena served upon 
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said Ramon Diaz Cruz is set forth in words 
and figures as follows: 
“UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
“CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
To Ramon Diaz CRUZ, Greeting: 

“Pursuant to lawful authority, you are 
hereby commanded to be and appear before 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States, or a duly appointed subcommittee 
thereof, on Thursday, November 19, 1959, at 
10 a.m., at U.S, Courtroom, U.S, Courthouse 
and Post Office Building, San Juan, P.R. 
then and there to testify touching matters of 
inquiry committed to said committee, and 
not to depart without leave of said com- 
mittee. 

“Hereof fail not, as you will answer your 
default under the pains and penalties in 
such cases made and provided. 

“To US. marshal, to serve and return. 

“Given under my hand this 14th day of 
October, in the year of our Lord, 1959. 

“FRANCIS E. WALTER, 
“Chairman.” 

The said subpena was duly served as ap- 
pears by the return made thereon by the 
U.S. marshal, who was duly authorized to 
serve the said subpena. The return of the 
service by the said U.S. marshal being 
endorsed thereon, is set forth in words and 
figures as follows: 

“Subpena for Ramon Diaz Cruz before the 
Committee on the 19th day of November 
1959 (Thursday) at 10 a.m. 

“I made service of the within subpena by 
handing to and leaving Original Subpena 
with the within-named Ramon Diaz Cruz 
personally at AM-28 Villa Rica, Bayamon, 
Puerto Rico at 9:05 a.m., on the 19th day 
of October, 1959. 

“Dated October 20, 1959. 

“Santos Buxo, Jr., 
“U.S, Marshal, 
“By Dreco L. MARTIN, Jr., 
“Deputy.” 

The said Ramon Diaz Cruz, pursuant to 
said subpena, and in compliance therewith, 
appeared before the said subcommittee on 
the 19th day of November, 1959, to give such 
testimony as required under and by virtue of 
Public Law 601, section 121, subsection 
(q) (2) of the 79th Congress, and under 
House Resolution 7 of the 86th Congress. 
The said Ramon Diaz Cruz having appeared 
as a witness and having been asked the 
questions, namely: 

“With that explanation, I am going to ask 
you now: Are you, sir, a member of the 
Communist Party?” 

“It is our information that you, in July 
of 1958, went and represented yourself as 
the representative of Puerto Rico in Stock- 
holm, Sweden, at a Communist-sponsored 
fraud known as a World Peace Congress. 

“That information comes to us, among 
other places, from the Communist publica- 
tion—one of the Communist publications on 
this island, Pueblo, of October 1958, in which 
it says ‘We have been informed that follow- 
ing the Congress For Disarmament and In- 
ternational Cooperation, which was held at 
Stockholm, Sweden, last July 16 to 22, and 
at which Puerto Rico was represented by 
Ramon Diaz Cruz, the World Peace Con- 
gress,’ and so forth. 

“Please tell this committee, representing 
the nation that gives you protection against 
the onslaught of this awful force, known as 
international communism, about your par- 
ticipation in that Communist fraud in Stock- 
holm, Sweden, in July of 1958.” 


which questions were pertinent to the sub- 
ject under inquiry, refused to answer said 
questions, and as a result of said Ramon 
Diaz Cruz’ refusal to answer the aforesaid 
questions, your committee was prevented 
from receiving testimony and information 
concerning a matter committed to said con- 
mittee in accordance with the terms of the 
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subpena served upon said Ramon Diaz Cruz. 

The record of the proceedings before the 
subcommittee on November 18, 1959, insofar 
as it affects the appearance of the witness 
Ramon Diaz Cruz on November 19, 1959, is 
set forth in fact as follows: 


“WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1959 


“U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
“SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
“COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
“San Juan, P.R. 


“PUBLIC HEARINGS 


“A subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities met, pursuant to 
recess, at 10 a.m. in the U.S, Courthouse, San 
Juan, P.R., Hon. WILTANM M. Tuck (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

“Committee members present: Represent- 
atives WILLIAM M. Tuck, of Virginia, and 
GORDON H. SCHERER, of Ohio. 

“Staf members present: Richard Arens, 
staff director; George C. Williams and Wil- 
liam Margetich, investigators; anå Fulton 
Lewis III, research analyst. 

“Also present: Donald F, Barnes, senior 
interpreter, U.S. Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

“Mr. Tuck. The subcommittee will be in 
order. 

“Counsel, let there be incorporated in the 
body of the record the resolution of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities auth- 
orizing and directing the holding of the 
instant hearings in San Juan. 

“(The resolution referred to follows:) 

Be it resolved, That hearings by the 
Committee on Un-American Activities or a 
subcommittee thereof, to be held in Puerto 
Rico, in New York City, and elsewhere as the 
Chairman may direct, on such date or dates 
as the Chairman may determine, be author- 
ized and approved, including the conduct of 
investigations deemed reasonably necessary 
by the staff in preparation therefore, relat- 
ing to the following matters and having 
the legislative purposes indicated: 

1. Entry and dissemination in Puerto 
Rico of foreign Communist Party propa- 
ganda, the legislative purpose being to de- 
termine the necessity for, and advisability 
of amendments to the Foreign Agents Reg- 
istration Act designed more effectively to 
counteract the Communist schemes and de- 
vices now used in avoiding the prohibitions 
of the Act. 

2. Receipt of information relating to 
persons engaged in foreign travel, the legis- 
lative purpose being: 

„a) Committee consideration of amend- 
ments to Sec. 215 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act as contained in Title Ix— 
Immigration and Passport Security—of H.R. 
2232, introduced on January 12, 1959, and 
referred by the House of Representatives to 
the Committee on Un-American Activities; 

“*(b) Consideration of legislative recom- 
mendations expressing the will and intent 
of Congress spelled out in direct and positive 
form, granting authority to the Secretary of 
State to issue, withhold, or limit passports 
for international travel of adherents to the 
Communist Party, and the granting of spe- 
cific statutory authority, to the Secretary 
of State to issue substantive regulations in 
the passport field, as set forth in the annual 
reports of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities for the years 1956-1958. 

“*3. The extent, character and objects of 
Communist infiltration and Communist 
Party propaganda activities in Puerto Rico, 
the legislative purpose being to add to the 
committee’s overall knowledge on the sub- 
ject so that the Congress may be kept in- 
formed and thus prepared to enact remedial 
legislation in the national defense and for 
internal security. 

4. The execution by the administrative 
agencies concerned of all laws and regula- 
tions relating to the Internal Security Act, 
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the Communist Control Act, the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act, Passport Regula- 
tions, and all other laws, the subject matter 
of which is within the jurisdiction of the 
committee, the legislative purpose being to 
exercise continuous watchfulness over the 
execution of these laws to assist the Congress 
in appraising their administration, and in 
developing such amendments or related leg- 
islation as it may deem necessary. 

“5. Any other matter within the jurisdic- 
tion of the committee which it, or any sub- 
committee hereof appointed to conduct these 
hearings may designate.’ 

“Mr. Tuck. Let there likewise be incorpo- 
rated in the body of the record the order 
of appointment of the subcommittee to con- 
duct the hearings, the order of Chairman 
WALTER. 

“(The order referred to follows:) 

“‘Ocroser 6, 1959. 
“To: Mr. Richard Arens, staff director, 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, 

“Pursuant to the provisions of the law 
and the rules of this committee, I hereby ap- 
point a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, consisting of Repre- 
sentative WILLIAM M. Tuck, as chairman, and 
Representatives Morgan M. Movrprn and 
GORDON H. SCHERER as associate members, to 
conduct hearings in New York, N.Y., Monday 
and Tuesday, November 16 and 17, 1959, at 10 
a.m., and in San Juan, Puerto Rico, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday, November 18, 19, 
and 20, 1959, at 10 a.m., on subjects under 
investigation by the committee and take 
such testimony on said days or succeeding 
days as it may deem necessary. 

„Please make this action a matter of 
committee record. 

Af any member indicates his inability to 
serve, please notify me. 

“‘Given under my hand this 6th day of 
October 1959. 

“ ‘PRANCIS E. WALTER, 
“Chairman, Committee on Un- 
American Activities? 

“Mr. Tuck. The hearings which begin to- 
day in San Juan are in furtherance of the 
powers and duties of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, pursuant to Public Law 
601 of the 79th Congress which not only es- 
tablishes the basic jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee, but also mandates this committee, 
along with other standing committees of the 
Congress, to exercise continuous watchfulness 
of the execution of any laws the subject 
matter of which is within the jurisdiction of 
the committee. 

“In response to this power and duty, the 
Committee on Un-American Activities is 
continuously in the process of accumulating 
factual information respecting Communists, 
the Communist Party, and Communist activ- 
ities which will enable the committee and 
the Congress to appraise the administration 
and operation of the Smith Act, the Internal 
Security Act of 1950, the Communist Con- 
trol Act of 1954, and numerous provisions of 
the criminal code relating to espionage, sab- 
otage, and subversion, 

“In addition, the committee has before it 
numerous proposals to strengthen our legis- 
lative weapons designed to protect the in- 
ternal security of this Nation. 

“In the course of the last few years, as a 
result of hearings and investigations, this 
committee has made over 80 separate recom- 
mendations for legislative action. Legisla- 
tion has been passed by the Congress em- 
bracing 35 of the committee recommenda- 
tions and 26 separate proposals are currently 
pending in the Congress on subjects cov- 
ered by other committee recommendations. 
Moreover, in the course of the last few years 
numerous recommendations made by the 
committee for administrative action have 
been adopted by the executive agencies of 
the Government, 
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“This subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities has come to Puerto 
Rico to discharge a duty imposed by the 
U.S. Congress, namely, to develop factual 
information for the Congress in its endeavors 
to cope with the Communist conspiracy. We 
come here as friends in an enterprise which 
ought to be the concern of all freedom-loving 
people everywhere, irrespective of wherever 
they may reside. 

“From past experience we know that the 
Communist propagandists will attempt to 
pervert the purpose of these hearings into 
an investigation of Puerto Ricans. We are 
not investigating Puerto Ricans as Puerto 
Ricans. We are pursuing the trail of the few 
dangerous Communists who are part and 
parcel of a world conspiracy which would 
destroy freedom. 

“We do not expect to interrogate here 
every Communist on the island. We only 
expect to make a sampling of Communist 
activity here so that we will be able to know 
the pattern of the Communist conspiracy’s 
efforts in this area and its connections with 
the Communist conspiracy on the mainland. 

“One of the most insidious aspects of com- 
munism is its deceit. It pretends to be the 
friend of the workingman, but where it has 
seized power the workingman is crushed 
under its despotic heel. He finds himself 
regimented and disciplined. He may find 
himself in a slave labor camp. It pretends 
to seek peace and yet it is at war with free 
people everywhere. Communism masquer- 
ades behind a facade of humanitarianism 
but it has caused more bloodshed and misery 
than any other force in the history of civili- 
zation. 

“The strength of the Communist operation 
in any area is not in proportion to its 
numbers. A conspiratorial force may actu- 
ally weaken itself when it increases its size. 
It takes only one or two holes in a ship to 
sink it. It, likewise, takes only a few trained, 
disciplined zealots to undermine and weaken 
a nation or a free society. 

“What are the present strategies and tac- 
tics of the Communist operation in this 
general area? What techniques are the hard- 
core Communists pursuing in order to avoid 
detection as they pursue their nefarious 
work? What are the lines of control and 
communication between the various Com- 
munists’ nests here and on the mainland? 
What loopholes or weaknesses exist in our 
present security laws? How may those laws 
be strengthened? 

“These questions shall be uppermost in 
the minds of the committee as we elicit 
testimony during these hearings. 

“May I emphasize that the purpose of the 
subcommittee here in San Juan is to sample 
factual material with reference to types and 
patterns of activity, and not to attempt to 
exhaust the subject matter. We have not 
subpenaed witnesses for these hearings 
merely to put on a show, nor shall we at- 
tempt to interrogate in these hearings even 
a significant percentage of all possible wit- 
noenee on whom we haye compiled informa- 

on. 

“It is a standing rule of this committee 
that any person identified as a member of 
the Communist Party during the course of 
the committee hearings will be given an 
early opportunity to appear before this com- 
mittee, if he so desires, for the purpose of 
denying or explaining any testimony ad- 
versely affecting him, or which he may think 
adversely affects him, 

“It is also the policy of the committee to 
accord any witness the privilege of being 
represented by counsel; but within the pro- 
visions of the rules of this committee, coun- 
sel’s sole and exclusive prerogative is to 
advise his client. 

“I would remind those present that a dis- 
turbance of any kind, or an audible com- 
ment during the hearings, will not be 
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permitted. This is a serious proceeding in 
which we are earnestly trying to discharge 
an important and arduous duty.” 

The record of the proceedings on November 
19, 1959, during which the said Ramon Diag 
Cruz refused to answer the aforesaid ques- 
tions, pertinent to the subject under inquiry, 
is set forth in fact as follows: 


“THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1959 

“U.S. HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 

“SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
“COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
“San Juan, P.R. 
“PUBLIC HEARINGS 

“A subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities met, pursuant to re- 
cess, at 10:45 a.m., in the U.S. Courthouse, 
Hon, Wurm M. Tuck, chairman of the sub- 
committee, presiding. 

“Committee members present: Representa- 
tives WinLIam M. Tuck, of Virginia, and GOR- 
DON H. SCHERER, of Ohio. 

“Staff members present: Richard Arens, 
staff director; George C. Williams and Wil- 
liam Margetich, investigators; Fulton Lewis 
III, research analyst. 

“Also present: Donald F. Barnes, senior 
interpreter, U.S. Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

“Mr. Tuck. The subcommittee will be in 
order. 


* * . s . 
“AFTERNOON SESSION—THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 
19, 1959 


“(The subcommittee reconvened at 2 p.m., 
Hon. WILLIAM M. Tuck, chairman of the sub- 
committee, presiding.) 

“(Members of the subcommittee present at 
time of reconvening: Representatives Tuck 
and SCHERER.) 

“Mr. Tuck. The subcommittee will come to 
order.” 

“After hearing the testimony of other wit- 
nesses, Ramon Diaz Cruz was called before 
the committee: 

“Mr. ARENS. The next witness, 
please, sir, will be Ramon Diaz Cruz. 

“Please come forward and remain standing 
while the chairman administers an oath. 

“Mr. Tuck. Will you raise your right hand 
and be sworn? 

“You do solemnly swear the testimony you 
are about to give before this subcommittee 
will be the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth, so help you God? 

“Mr. Diaz Cruz. I do. 


“TESTIMONY OF RAMON DIAZ CRUZ, ACCOMPANIED 
BY COUNSEL, ABRAHAM DIAZ GONZALEZ, MAX 
GOLDMAN, SANTOS P. AMADEO, PRAXELES 
ALVEREZ LEANDRI, AND GERARDO ORTIZ DEL 
RIVERO (DONALD F. BARNES, INTERPRETER) 


Mr. Arens. Please identify yourself by 
name, residence, and occupation. 

“Mr. Diaz Cruz. My name is Ramon Diaz 
Cruz. I live in AM—28, Julio Street, Villa 
Rica, Bayamon, P.R. My principal occupa- 
tion is to struggle for the independence of 
Puerto Rico, for the welfare of the working 
class and for world peace. 

“Mr. ARENS. You are appearing today in 
response to a subpena which was served 
upon you by this committee? 

“Mr. Drag Cruz. I respectfully refuse to 
answer that question because I maintain 
that this committee does not have jurisdic- 
tion to carry out this investigation for the 
reasons set forth to the committee in writing 
in my statement handed to it. 

“Mr. ARENS. And you are represented by 
counsel? 

“Mr. Diaz GONZALEZ. At this point, I want 
to respectfully inform the committee that 
my name is Abraham Diaz Gonzalez. My 
address is 1556 Ponce de Leon Avenue; that 
I, together with Mr. Max Goldman, Mr. 
Leandri, Dr. Santos Amadeo, and Mr. Del 
Rivero, represent the witness. 


if you 
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“Mr. AreNns. T understood you to say a 
moment ago that one of your principal voca- 
tions was the struggle for world peace. 
Please tell us what you do in this struggle 
for world peace. 

“Mr. Diaz CRUZ. I respectfully refuse to 
answer that question because I maintain 
that this committee does not have juris- 
diction to hold this investigation for the 
reasons set forth to the committee in my 
written statement. 

“Mr. ARENS. In this expenditure of your 
energies for world peace, are you the director 
of “La Paz?” 

“Mr. Diaz Cruz. I respectfully refuse to 
answer this question because I maintain that 
this committee does not have the jurisdic- 
tion to hold this investigation for the reasons 

to the committee in the written 
statement which I gave to the committee. 
ka * * „ . 

“Mr. Arens. I am going to ask the trans- 
lator—the interpreter to read in English 
from ‘Pueblo” of December 1958, an article 
entitled ‘La Paz.’ Then I am going to lay 
the before you in a few moments 
so you may check to be certain nothing is 
erroneously said in the translation. 

“Mr. Translator, will you now kindly read 
the article running some few paragraphs 
entitled La Paz in the December 1958 issue of 
Pueblo? 

“Mr. Barnes. This is from Pueblo, Decem- 
ber 1958, page 3, an article entitled Peace. 

The first edition of La Paz is already 
in circulation. It is a special edition dedi- 
cated to the memory of Frederic Joliot-Curie 
and to the “Months of Common Action,” in 
common proposed and defended by the 
World Peace Council. It contains an appeal 
against the guided missile station in Ceiba, 
as well as reflective expressions of opposition 
to this and other military bases by promi- 
nent sectors and persons, many of them 
concerned over the dark future which threat- 
ens to destroy us ff a nuclear war conflict 
should take place. 

“‘After denouncing to the world that “The 
conversion of our island into a great mili- 
tary base, establishing by unilateral imposi- 
tion and maintaining against peaceful nature 
of our people, extensive and numerous naval, 
air and military units,” in its vibrant edi- 
torial, it is said that “It is an abuse of power 
of a criminal nature to convert the Puerto 
Rican people into a forced target and a pro- 
pitiatory victim of any enemy of the United 
States.” 

We cordially congratulate the able editor, 
the young and daring newspaperman, Ramon 
Diaz Cruz, and we wish for La Paz future new 
triumphs.’ 

“Mr. Annes. Mr. Witness, Mr. Lewis, of the 

staff, will display to you the article which 
the interpreter just read, so you may see in 
Spanish the article which you are identified 
as the editor or director of La Paz. Please 
look at the article and tell us whether or not 
it is a true and correct identification. 

“Mr. Draz Cruz. I respectfully refuse to 
answer this question because I maintain 
that the committee lacks and does not have 
any jurisdiction to hold this investigation for 
the reasons set forth to the committee in 
my written statements, and I would like to 
add that from now on when I am asked any 
question I will merely say ‘no jurisdiction,’ 
in order to avoid reading this long statement 
and thus save my voice. 

ent marked ‘Diaz Cruz Exhibit No. 
1, and retained in committee files.) 

“Mr, Arens., Mr. Witness, it is the under- 
standing of this committee that you are a 
member of this conspiratorial force that is 
at war with freedom everywhere, a conspira- 
torial force that moved its tanks into Hun- 
gary and mowed down men, women and 
children, a conspiratorial force that has slave 
camps all over, that has agents on every 
continent on the globe, a conspiratorial force 
that by the pronouncements of its own 
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leaders has warred to the hilt against the free 
world everywhere. 

“I propose to ask you in a few moments 
whether you are now a member of the 
Communist Party. Before doing so, I 
want to explain to you that if you 
have any question in your mind re- 
specting the pertinency or relevancy of the 
questions which I ask you, or the scope of 
inquiry of this committee, or how these ques- 
tions relate to you, and how your situation 
would relate to the legislative purpose of 
this committee, I will be glad to explain in 
detail every one of them. I don’t want to do 
so unnecessarily, however. 

“With that explanation, I am going to ask 
you now: Are you, sir, a member of the 
Communist Party? 

“Would you wait until he interprets my 
question to you, please? 

“Mr. Diaz Cruz. I refuse to answer this 
question because I maintain that this com- 
mittee does not have the jurisdiction to carry 
out this investigation for the reasons already 
set forth to the-committee in a written state- 
ment. 

“Mr. Tuck. The committee informs the wit- 
ness that the reasons which he assigned are 
not sufficient, are not satisfactory to this 
committee, and the committee refuses to ac- 
cept the reasons which he has assigned. 

“The committee also wishes to inform the 
witness that, by his refusals to answer these 
questions, he may be found guilty of crim- 
inal contempt of one of the committees of the 
Congress of the United States. 

“This statement is being made to him 
through no effort to intimidate or to excite 
his apprehensions or fears unduly, but sim- 
ply to give him this information in order 
that he might have it—so that he will be 
properly warned. 

“The Chair now orders and directs the 
witness to answer the question. 

“Mr. Diaz Cruz. I refuse to answer that 
question and all others that you may ask 
of me because I maintain that this commit- 
tee does not have and lacks jurisdiction to 
hold this investigation for the reasons set 
forth to the committee in my written state- 
ment. 

“Mr. ARENS. Mr. Witness, it has been the 
experience of this committee in our study of 
this conspiratorial force as it has moved from 
area to area over the world, that the first 
thing the Communists do when they move in 
and take over a country is to kill off those 
who helped them take it over, because they 
figure if they would betray their own coun- 
try they wouldn't want to trust them either. 

“It is our information that you, in July 
of 1958, went and represented yourself as the 
representative of Puerto Rico in Stockholm, 
Sweden, at a Communist-sponsored fraud 
known as a World Peace Congress. 

“That information comes to us, among 
other places, from the Communist publica- 
tion—one of the Communist publications on 
this island, Pueblo, of October 1958, in which 
it says We have been informed that follow- 
ing the Congress for Disarmament and In- 
ternational Cooperation, which was held at 
Stockholm, Sweden, last July 16 to 22, and 
at which Puerto Rico was represented by 
Ramon Diaz Cruz, the World Peace Con- 
gress,’ and so forth. 

“Please tell this committee, representing 
the Nation that gives you protection against 
the onslaught of this awful force, known as 
international communism, about your par- 
ticipation in that Communist fraud in Stock- 
holm, Sweden, in July of 1958. 

“Mr. Draz Cruz. I ully refuse to 
answer this question and all other questions 
which the committee may ask of me because 
I maintain, as I haye maintained and I shall 
maintain, that this committee has no juris- 
diction to hold this investigation for the 
reasons set forth to the committee in my 
written statement. 
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“(Document marked ‘Diaz Cruz Exhibit 
No. 2“ and retained in committee files.) 

“Mr. Tuck. The subcommittee informs the 
witness that the subcommittee does not ac- 
cept the reasons which he has assigned in 
declining to answer this question. The 
chairman of the subcommittee orders and 
directs the witness to answer the question. 

“Does the witness still decline to answer 
the question? 

“Mr, Diaz Cruz. I refuse to answer this 
question, as I have the ones before, and I will 
refuse to answer the following questions, 
because I maintain and have maintained and 
will maintain, that this committee has no 
jurisdiction to hold this investigation for the 
reasons expressed to the committee in the 
written statement signed by myself. 

“Mr, ARENS. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully 
suggest that will conclude the staff interroga- 
tion of this witness. 

“Mr. Tuck. The witness may stand aside.” 

Because of the foregoing, the said Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities was de- 
prived of answers to pertinent questions pro- 
pounded to the said Ramon Diaz Cruz 
relative to the subject matter which, under 
Public Law 601, section 121, subsection (q) 
(2) of the 79th Congress, and under House 
Resolution 7 of the 86th Congress, the said 
committee was instructed to investigate, and 
the refusal of the witness to answer the ques- 
tions, namely: 

“With that explanation, I am going to ask 
you now: Are you, sir, a member of the Com- 
munist Party? 

“It is our information that you, in July 
of 1958, went and represented yourself as the 
representative of Puerto Rico in Stockholm, 
Sweden, at a Communist-sponsored fraud 
known as a World Peace Congress. 

“That information comes to us, among 
other places, from the Communist publica- 
tion—one of the Communist publications on 
this island, Pueblo, of October 1958, in which 
it says ‘We have been informed that follow- 
ing the Congress for Disarmament and In- 
ternational Cooperation, which was held at 
Stockholm, Sweden, last July 16 to 22, and 
at which Puerto Rico was represented by 
Ramon Diaz Cruz, the World Peace Con- 
gress,’ and so forth. 

“Please tell this committee, representing 
the Nation that gives you protection against 
the onslaught of this awful force known as 
international communism, about your par- 
ticipation in that Communist fraud in 
Stockholm, Sweden, in July of 1958." 


which questions were pertinent to the sub- 
ject under inquiry, is a violation of the sub- 
pena under which the witness had previously 
appeared, and his refusal to answer the afore- 
225 questions deprived your committee of 

and pertinent testimony and 
auton the said witness in contempt of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States. 


OTHER PERTINENT COMMITTEE PROCEEDINGS 


The following resolution was adopted at 
the organizational meeting of the commit- 
tee for the 86th Congress, held on the 23d 
day of January 1959: 

“Be it resolved, That the chairman be au- 
thorized and empowered from time to time 
to appoint subcommittees, composed of 
three or more members of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, at least one of 
whom shall be of the minority political 
party, and a majority of whom shall con- 
stitute a quorum, for the purpose of per- 
forming any and all acts which the com- 
mittee as a whole is authorized to perform.” 

The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of an executive session of the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, consisting of Hon. WILLIAM M. 
Tuck, chairman, Hon. Morcan M. MOULDER, 
and Hon. GORDON H. SCHERER; of whom Hon. 
WILIA M. Tuck and Hon. Gorpon H, 
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ScHerer were present, held April 5, 1960, 
in room 225, Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

“The subcommittee was called to order by 
the chairman of the full committee who 
stated the purpose of the meeting was to 
consider what action the subcommittee 
should take regarding the refusal of certain 
witnesses to answer material questions pro- 
pounded to them in the course of the hear- 
ings conducted by the said subcommittee 
in San Juan, P.R, beginning on the 
18th day of November 1959, and what rec- 
ommendation it would make regarding the 
citation of any such witnesses for contempt 
of the House of Representatives. 

“After full consideration of the testimony 
of the witnesses given at the said hearing in 
San Juan, P.R., a motion was made by Mr. 
SCHERER, seconded by Mr. Tuck, and unani- 
mously carried, that a report of the facts 
relating to the refusal of Ramon Diaz Cruz 
to answer material questions before the said 
subcommittee at the hearing aforesaid, be 
referred and submitted to the Committee on 
Un-American Activities as a whole, with the 
recommendation that a report of the facts 
relating to the refusal of said witness to 
answer material questions, together with all 
the facts in connection therewith, be referred 
to the House of Representatives, with the 
recommendation that the said witness be 
cited for contempt of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for his refusal to answer questions 
therein set forth, to the end that he may be 
proceeded against in the manner and form 
provided by law.” 

The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of an executive session of the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, consisting of 
Hon. Francis E. WALTER, chairman; Hon. 
CLYDE DoyLe; Hon. Wirt1am M. Tuck; Hon. 
DONALD L. JACKSON; Hon. GORDON H. SCHERER; 
and Hon, WILLIAM E. MILLER, held on the 5th 
day of April, 1960, in room 225, Old House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

“The report of the facts relating to the 
refusal of Ramon Diaz Cruz to answer mate- 
rial questions was submitted to the com- 
mittee, upon which a motion was made by 
Mr. Dorie, seconded by Mr. MILLER, and 
unanimously carried, that the subcommit- 
tee’s report of the facts relating to the refusal 
of Ramon Diaz Cruz to answer material ques- 
tions before the said subcommittee at the 
hearing conducted before it in San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, on the 19th day of November 
1959, be and the same is hereby approved 
and adopted, and that the Committee on 
Un-American Activities report and refer the 
said refusal to answer questions before the 
said subcommittee, together with all the 
facts in connection therewith, to the House 
of Representatives, with the recommenda- 
tion that the witness be cited for contempt 
of the House of Representatives for his re- 
fusal to answer such questions, to the end 
that he may be proceeded against in the 
manner and form provided by law.” 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 615) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives certify the report of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities of 
the House of Representatives as to the re- 
fusal of Ramon Diaz Cruz to answer ques- 
tions before a duly constituted Subcommit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, together with 
all of the facts in connection therewith, 
under seal of the House of Representatives, 
to the United States Attorney for the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, to the end that 
the said Ramon Diaz Cruz may be proceeded 
against in the manner and form provided by 
law. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST FRANK 
RUIZ 


Mr, TUCK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, I send to the Clerk’s desk a 
privileged report (Rept. No. 2129). 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PROCEEDINGS AGAINST FRANK RUIZ 

The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, as created and authorized by the House 
of Representatives through the enactment 
of Public Law 601, section 121, subsection 
(q)(2) of the 79th Congress, and under 
House Resolution 7 of the 86th Congress, 
caused to be issued a subpena to Frank Ruiz. 
The said subpena directed Frank Ruiz to be 
and appear before said Committee on Un- 
American Activities, or a duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, of which 
Hon, Francis E. WALTER is chairman, in U.S. 
court room, U.S. Court House and Post Office 
Building, San Juan, Puerto Rico, on Wednes- 
day, November 18, 1959, at 2 o'clock p.m., 
then and there to testify touching matters 
of inquiry committed to said committee, 
and not to depart without leave of said com- 
mittee. The subpena served upon said 
Frank Ruiz is set forth in words and figures 
as follows: 

“UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
“CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
“To FRANK Rui, Greeting: 

“Pursuant to lawful authority, you are 
hereby commanded to be and appear before 
the Committee on Un-American Activities of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States, or a duly appointed subcommittee 
thereof, on Wednesday, November 18, 1959, 
at 2 o'clock, p.m. at U.S. court room, U.S. 
Court House and Post Office Building, San 
Juan, P.R., then and there to testify touch- 
ing matters of inquiry committed to said 
committee, and not to depart without leave 
of said committee. 

“Hereof fail not, as you will answer your 
default under the pains and penalties in 
such cases made and provided, 

“To U.S. marshal, to serve and return. 

“Given under my hand this 14th day of 
October, in the year of our Lord, 1959. 

“PRANCIS E, WALTER, 
Chairman.” 

The said subpena was duly served as 
appears by the return made thereon by the 
U.S. marshal, who was duly authorized to 
serve the said subpena. The return of the 
service by the said U.S. marshal being en- 
dorsed thereon, is set forth in words and 
figures as follows: 

“Subpena for Frank Ruiz, correct name 
Eusebio Ruiz Martinez, before the commit- 
tee on the 18th day of November 1959 
(Wednesday) at 2 p.m. 

“I made service of the within subpena by 
handing to and leaving original subpena 
with the within named Frank Ruiz, correct 
name Eusebio Ruiz Martinez, personally at 
7th floor of the Pentagono Building, stop 
27, Santurce, P.R., at 4:05 p.m., on the 19th 
day of October 1959. 

“Dated October 20, 1959. 

“Santos Buxo, Jr., 
“U.S. Marshal. 
“By Dieco L. MARTIN, Jr., 
“Deputy.” 

The said Frank Ruiz was not called to 
testify on November 18, 1959, the day on 
which he was directed to appear, and was 
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called as a witness on November 19, 1959. 
The said Frank Ruiz, pursuant to said sub- 
pena, and in compliance therewith, appeared 
before the said subcommittee on the 19th 
day of November 1959, to give such testi- 
mony as required under and by virtue of 
Public Law 601, section 121, subsection (q) 
(2) of the 79th Congress, and under House 
Resolution 7 of the 86th Congress. The 
said Frank Ruiz, having appeared as a wit- 
ness and having been asked the question, 
namely: 

“With that explanation, I now ask you, sir, 
Are you a member of the Communist Party?” 
which question was pertinent to the subject 
under inquiry, refused to answer said ques- 
tion, and as a result of said Frank Ruiz’ 
refusal to answer the aforesaid question, 
your committee was prevented from recely- 
ing testimony and information concerning 
a matter committed to said committee in 
accordance with the terms of the subpena 
served upon said Frank Ruiz. 

The record of the proceedings before the 
subcommtitee on November 18, 1959, insofar 
as it affects the appearance of the witness 
Frank Ruiz on November 19, 1959, is set 
forth in fact as follows: 


“WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1959 


“U.S. House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
“SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
“COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
“San Juan, P.R. 


“Public hearings 

“A subcommittee of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities met, pursuant to recess, 
at 10 a.m. in the U.S. courthouse, San Juan, 
P.R.. Hon. WILLIAM M. Tuck (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

“Committee members present: Represent- 
atives WILLIAM M. Tuck, of Virginia, and 
Gorpon H. ScHERER, of Ohio. 

“Staff member present: Richard Arens, 
staff director; George C. Williams and Wil- 
liam Margetich, investigators; and Fulton 
Lewis III, research analyst. 

“Also present: Donald F. Barnes, senior 
interpreter, U.S. Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

“Mr. Tuck. The subcommittee will be in 
order. 

“Counsel, let there be incorporated in the 
body of the record the resolution of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities authoriz- 
ing and directing the holding of the instant 
hearings in San Juan. 

“(The resolution referred to follows:) 

Be it resolved, That hearings by the 
Committee on Un-American Activities or a 
subcommittee thereof, to be held in Puerto 
Rico, in New York City, and elsewhere as 
the chairman may direct, on such date or 
dates as the chairman may determine, be 
authorized and approved, including the con- 
duct of investigations deemed reasonably 
necessary by the staff in preparation therefor, 
relating to the following matters and having 
the legislative purposes indicated: 

1. Entry and dissemination in Puerto 
Rico of foreign Communist Party propa- 
ganda, the legislative purpose being to de- 
termine the necessity for, and advisability 
of amendments to the Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Act designed more effectively to coun- 
teract the Communist schemes and devices 
now used in avoiding the prohibitions of the 
act. 

2. Receipt of information relating to per- 
sons engaged in foreign travel, the legislative 
purpose being: 

a) Committee consideration of amend- 
ments to section 215 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act as contained in title 1 

tion and passport security—of H.R. 
2232, introduced on January 12, 1959, 
and referred by the House of Representatives 
to the Committee on Un-American Activities; 

“*(b) Consideration of legislative recom- 
mendations expressing the will and intent of 
Congress spelled out in direct and positive 
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form, granting authority to the Secretary 
of State to issue, withhold, or limit passports 
for international travel of adherents to the 
Communist Party, and the granting of spe- 
cific statutory authority, to the Secretary of 
State to issue substantive regulations in the 
passport field, as set forth in the annual 
reports of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities for the years 1956-58. 

8. The extent, character and objects of 
Communist infiltration and Communist 
Party propaganda activities in Puerto Rico, 
the legislative purpose being to add to the 
committee's overall knowledge on the subject 
so that the Congress may be kept informed 
and thus prepared to enact remedial legisla- 
tion in the national defense and for internal 
security. 

“*4 The execution by the administrative 
agencies concerned of all laws and regula- 
tions relating to the Internal Security Act, 
the Communist Control Act, the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act, passport regula- 
tions, and all other laws, the subject matter 
of which is within the jurisdiction of the 
committee, the legislative purpose being to 
exercise continuous watchfulness over the 
execution of these laws to assist the Con- 
gress in appraising their administration, and 
in developing such amendments or related 
legislation as it may deem necessary. 

“5, Any other matter within the juris- 
diction of the committee which it, or any 
subcommittee hereof appointed to conduct 
these hearings may designate.’ 

“Mr. Tuck. Let there likewise be incor- 
porated in the body of the record the order 
of appointment of the subcommittee to con- 
duct the heartngs, the order of Chairman 
WALTER. 

“(The order referred to follows:) 

“OCTOBER 6, 1959. 


“To: Mr. Richard Arens, staff director, House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 


“Pursuant to the provisions of the law and 
the rules of this committee, I hereby appoint 
a subcommittee of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, consisting of Repre- 
sentative WILLIAM M. Tuck, as chairman, and 
Representatives Mona M. Movu.per and 
GORDON H. ScHERER as associate members, to 
conduct hearings in New York, N.Y., Monday 
and Tuesday, November 16 and 17, 1959, at 
10 a.m., and in San Juan, P.R., Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, November 18, 19, and 
20, 1959, at 10 a.m., on subjects under in- 
vestigation by the committee and take such 
testimony on said days or succeeding days 
as it may deem necessary. 

“Please make this action a matter of 
committee record. 

“If any Member indicates his inability to 
serve, please notify me. 

“Given under my hand this 6th day of 
October 1959. 

“FRANCIS E. WALTER, 
“Chairman, Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 


Mr. Tuck. The hearings which begin to- 
day in San Juan are in furtherance of the 
powers and duties of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, pursuant to Public Law 
601 of the 79th Congress which not only es- 
tablishes the basic jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee, but also mandates this committee, 
along with other standing committees of 
the Congress, to exercise continuous watch- 
fulness of the execution of any laws the sub- 
ject matter of which is within the jurisdic- 
tion of the committee. 

“In response to this power and duty, the 
Committee on Un-American Activities is con- 
tinuously in the process of accumulating 
factual information respecting Communists, 
the Communist Party, and Communist activ- 
ities which will enable the committee and 
the Congress to appraise the administration 
and operation of the Smith Act, the Internal 
Security Act of 1950, the Communist Control 
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Act of 1954, and numerous provisions of the 
Criminal Code relating to espionage, sabo- 
tage, and subversion. 

“In addition, the committee has before it 
numerous proposals to strengthen our legis- 
lative weapons designed to protect the inter- 
nal security of this Nation. 

“In the course of the last few years, as a 
result of hearings and investigations, this 
committee has made over 80 separate recom- 
mendations for legislative action. Legisla- 
tion has been passed by the Congress em- 
bracing 35 of the committee recommenda- 
tions and 26 separate proposals are cur- 
rently pending in the Congress on subjects 
covered by other committee recommenda- 
tions. Moreover, in the course of the last 
few years numerous recommendations made 
by the committee for administrative action 
have been adopted by the executive agencies 
of the Government. 

“This subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities has come to Puerto 
Rico to discharge a duty imposed by the 
U.S. Congress, namely, to develop factual 
information for the Congress in its endeav- 
ors to cope with the Communist conspiracy. 
We come here as friends in an enterprise 
which ought to be the concern of all free- 
dom-loving people everywhere, irrespective of 
wherever they may reside. 

“From past experience we know that the 
Communist propagandists will attempt to 
pervert the purpose of these hearings into an 
invesigation of Puerto Ricans. We are not 
investigating Puerto Ricans as Puerto Ricans. 
We are pursuing the trail of the few danger- 
ous Communists who are part and parcel 
of a world conspiracy which would destroy 
freedom. 

“We do not expect to interrogate here 
every Communist on the island. We only 
expect to make a sampling of Communist ac- 
tivity here so that we will be able to know 
the pattern of the Communist conspiracy’s 
efforts in this area and its connections with 
the Communist conspiracy on the mainland. 

“One of the most insidious aspects of 
communism is its deceit. It pretends to be 
the friend of the working man, but where it 
has seized power the working man is crushed 
under its despotic heel. He finds himself 
regimented and disciplined. He may find 
himself in a slave labor camp. It pretends 
to seek peace and yet it is at war with free 
people everywhere. Communism masquer- 
ades behind a facade of humanitarianism but 
it has caused more bloodshed and misery 
than any other force in the history of civili- 
zation. 

“The strength of the Communist operation 
in any area is not in proportion to its num- 
bers. A conspiratorial force may actually 
weaken itself when it increases its size. It 
takes only one or two holes in a ship to sink 
it. It, likewise, takes only a few trained, 
disciplined zealots to undermine and weaken 
a nation or a free society. 

“What are the present strategies and tac- 
tics of the Communist operation in this gen- 
eral area? What techniques are the hard- 
core Communists pursuing in order to avoid 
detection as they pursue their nefarious 
work? What are the lines of control and 
communication between the various Com- 
munists’ nests here and on the mainland? 
What loopholes or weaknesses exist in our 
present security laws? How may those laws 
be strengthened? 

“These questions shall be uppermost in the 
minds of the committee as we elicit testi- 
mony during these hearings. 

“May I emphasize that the purpose of the 
subcommittee here in San Juan is to sample 
factual material with reference to types and 
patterns of activity, and not to attempt to 
exhaust the subject matter. We have not 
subpenaed witnesses for these hearings 
merely to put on a show, nor shall we at- 
tempt to interrogate in these hearings even 
a significant percentage of all possible wit- 
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nesses on whom we have compiled informa- 
tion. 

“It is a standing rule of this committee 
that any person identified as a member of 
the Communist Party during the course of 
the committee hearings will be given an 
early opportunity to appear before this com- 
mittee, if he so desires, for the purpose of 
denying or explaining any testimony ad- 
versely affecting him, or which he may 
think adversely affects him. 

“It is also the policy of the committee to 
accord any witness the privilege of being 
represented by counsel; but within the pro- 
visions of the rules of this committee, coun- 
sel’s sole and exclusive prerogative is to ad- 
vise his client. 

“I would remind those present that a dis- 
turbance of any kind, or an audible comment 
during the hearings, will not be permitted. 
This is a serious proceeding in which we are 
earnestly trying to discharge an important 
and arduous duty.” 

The record of the proceedings on Novem- 
ber 19, 1959, during which the said Frank 
Ruiz refused to answer the aforesaid ques- 
tion, pertinent to the subject under inquiry, 
is set forth in fact as follows: 


“THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1959 
“U.S. HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
“SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
“COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
“San Juan, P.R. 
“Public hearings 


“A subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities met, pursuant to 
recess, at 10:45 a.m., in the U.S. courthouse, 
Hon. WiLIaM M. Tuck (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

“Committee members present: Represent- 
atives WILIA M. Tuck, of Virginia, and 
GORDON H. SCHERER, of Ohio. 

Staff members present: Richard Arens, 
staff director; George C. Williams and Wil- 
liam Margetich, investigators; Fulton Lewis 
III, research analyst. 

“Also present: Donald F. Barnes, senior in- 
terpreter, U.S. Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

“Mr. Tuck. The subcommittee will be in 
order. 

- . * . * 
“AFTERNOON SESSION—-THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 
19, 1959 

“(The subcommittee reconvened at 2 p.m., 
Hon. WILLTAN M. Tuck, chairman of the sub- 
committee, presiding.) 

“(Members of the subcommittee present at 
time of reconvening: Representatives Tuck 
and SCHERER.) 

“Mr. Tuck. The subcommittee will come 
to order. 

“(After hearing the testimony of several 
other witnesses, Frank Ruiz was called before 
the committee.) 

“Mr. Tuck. The committee will come to 
order. 

“Please stand and be sworn. 

“You do solemnly swear that the testimony 
you are about to give before this subcom- 
mittee will be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

“Mr. Ruiz. I do. 


“TESTIMONY OF FRANK RUIZ (FRANK RUIZ 
MARTINEZ) ACCOMPANIED BY COUNSEL, ABRA- 
HAM DIAZ GONZALEZ, GERARDO ORTIZ DEL RI- 
VERO, SANTOS P. AMADEO, PRAXELES ALVEREZ 
LEANDRI, AND MAX GOLDMAN (DONALD F. 
BARNES, INTERPRETER) 

“Mr. ARENS. Please identify yourself by 
name, residence, and occupation. 

“Mr. Ruiz. I was born—my Christian name 
was Eusebio Ruiz Martinez. I am known 
now as Frank Ruiz Martinez. I was born in 
the city of Ponce. I live at 67 Maestro 
Cordero Street, in Hato Rey, P.R. I am the 
secretary-treasurer of the Packinghouse 
Workers Union, AFL-CIO. 
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“Mr. Arens. You are appearing today in 
response to a subpena which was served upon 
you by this committee? 

“Mr, Ruiz. I respectfully refuse to answer 
that question because I maintain that this 
committee lacks jurisdiction to carry out 
this investigation in Puerto Rico. 

“Mr. ARENS. You are represented by coun- 
sel? 

“Mr. Diaz GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
spectfully want to request the record to 
show my name is Abraham Diaz Gonzalez, 
my address is 1556 Ponce de Leon Avenue. 
Mr. Ortiz Del Rivero, Mr. Max Goldman, Mr. 
Praxeles Leandri and Dr. Santos Amadeo as- 
sist me in the assistance to this witness. 

“Mr. Arens. Have you ever been convicted 
of a criminal offense? 

“Mr. Ruiz. I respectfully refuse to answer 
this question and any others that may be 
asked of me because I understand and I 
maintain that this committee of the US. 
Congress lacks jurisdiction to investigate 
anybody in Puerto Rico. 

“Mr, ARENS. It is the information of this 
committee that you pled guilty to seditious 
conspiracy and received a 5-year suspended 
sentence and were placed on probation. 

“Please confirm or deny the validity of 
that information. 

“Mr. Ruiz. I respectfully refuse to answer 
this question or any other because I under- 
stand that this committee does not have 
Jurisdiction to investigate anyone in Puerto 
Rico. 

“Mr. ArEns. Mr. Witness, this committee 
is here for the purpose of developing factual 
information which will assist it, and, via it, 
the US. Congress, in its legislative duties to 
protect this Nation against the Godless con- 
spiratorial force known as the Communist 
Party. 

“The committee is confident, not only on 
the basis of its own legal research, but on 
the basis of the advice of the most compe- 
tent lawyers we can enlist, that the commit- 
tee does have jurisdiction here without 
question, 

“The committee needs the information 
which the committee thinks you have. I 
propose in a moment to ask you whether or 
not you are now a member of the Commu- 
nist Party. If you answer that question, 
truthfully and fully, I expect then to pursue 
with you other lines of inquiry as to your 
activities in the Communist Party, as to the 
movements of the Communist Party in 
Puerto Rico, as to the connection between 
the Communist Party of Puerto Rico and 
the Communist Party working among Puerto 
Rican nationality groups in the continental 
United States. 

“If there is anything you do not under- 
stand about my questions, including their 
pertinency or relevancy, scope of inquiry, 
anything at all, just stop me and ask, and 
I will be glad to explain them to you. 

“With that explanation, I now ask you, sir, 
are you a member of the Communist Party. 

“Mr. Ruiz. I maintain, as I did before, 
that I will refuse to answer any questions 
posed to me by this committee because, as 
I said previously, I believe that this com- 
mittee has no jurisdiction to investigate 
anyone here in Puerto Rico. 

“Mr. Tuck, The reasons assigned by the 
witness for declining to answer the question 
propounded by counsel are not accepted. 
The witness is ordered and directed to an- 
swer the preceding question propounded by 
counsel. 

„Mr. Ruiz. I maintain the position that 
I expressed before to this committee, that is, 
that I do not believe that this committee 
has jurisdiction to investigate anyone in 
Puerto Rico. 

“Mr Tuck. Proceed, counsel. 

“Mr. ARENS. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully 
suggest that will conclude the staff inter- 
rogation of this witness.” 

Because of the foregoing, the said Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities was de- 
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prived of an answer to a pertinent question 
propounded to the said Frank Ruiz, relative 
to the subject matter which, under Public 
Law 601, section 121, subsection (q) (2) of 
the 79th Congress, and under House Resolu- 
tion 7 of the 86th Congress, the said com- 
mittee was instructed to investigate, and 
the refusal of the witness to answer the 
‘question, namely: 

“With that explanation, I now ask you, sir, 
are you a member of the Communist Party?” 
which question was pertinent to the subject 
under inquiry, is a violation of the subpena 
under which the witness had previously 
appeared, and his refusal to answer the 
aforesaid question deprived your committee 
of necessary and pertinent testimony and 
places the said witness in contempt of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States. 


Other pertinent committee proceedings 


The following resolution was adopted at 
the organizational meeting of the committee 
for the 86th Congress, held on the 23d day 
of January 1959: 

“Be it resolved, That the chairman be 
authorized and empowered from time to 
time to appoint subcommittees, composed of 
three or more members of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, at least one of 
whom shall be of the minority political 
party, and a majority of whom shall consti- 
tute a quorum, for the purpose of perform- 
ing any and all acts which the committee as 
a whole is authorized to perform.” 

The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of an executive session of the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, consisting of Hon. WLAN M. 
Tuck, chairman, Hon. Morcan M. MOULDER, 
and Hon. Gorpon H. SCHERER; of whom Hon. 
WILLIAM M. Tuck and Hon. Gorpon H. 
ScHerer were present, held April 5, 1960, in 
room 225, Old House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 

“The subcommittee was called to order 
by the chairman of the full committee, who 
stated the purpose of the meeting was to 
consider what action the subcommittee 
should take regarding the refusal of cer- 
tain witnesses to answer material questions 
propounded to them in the course of the 
hearings conducted by the said subcommit- 
tee in San Juan, Puerto Rico, on 
the 18th day of November, 1959, and what 
recommendation it would make regarding 
the citation of any such witnesses for con- 
tempt of the House of Representatives. 

“After full consideration of the testimony 
of the witnesses given at the said hearing in 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, a motion was made 
by Mr. ScRxnxn, seconded by Mr. Tuck, and 
unanimously carried, that a report of the 
facts relating to the refusal of Frank Ruiz to 
answer a material question before the said 
subcommittee at the hearing aforesaid, be 
referred and submitted to the Committee 
on Un-American Activities as a whole, with 
the recommendation that a report of the 
facts relating to the refusal of said witness 
to answer a material question, together with 
all the facts in connection therewith, be re- 
ferred to the House of Representatives, with 
the recommendation that the said witness 
be cited for contempt of the House of Rep- 
resentatives for his refusal to answer the 
question therein set forth, to the end that 
he may be proceeded against in the manner 
and form provided by law.” 

The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of an executive session of the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, consisting of 
Hon. Francis E. Water, chairman; Hon. 
CLYDE DOYLE, Hon. WIrLLIAM M. Tuck, Hon. 
DONALD L. JACKSON, Hon. GORDON H. SCHER- 
ER, and Hon, WILLIAM E. MILLER, held on the 
5th day of April 1960, in room 225, Old 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

“The report of the facts relating to the 
refusal of Frank Ruiz to answer a material 
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question was submitted to the committee, 
upon which a motion was made by Mr. 
Dort, seconded by Mr. Mn, and unani- 
mously carried, that the subcommittee’s re- 
port of the facts relating to the refusal of 
Frank Ruiz to answer a material question 
before the said subcommittee at the hearing 
conducted before it in San Juan, P.R., on 
the 19th day of November 1959, be and the 
same is hereby approved and adopted, and 
that the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties report and refer the said refusal to 
answer said question before the said sub- 
committee, together with all the facts in 
connection therewith, to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, with the recommendation that 
the witness be cited for contempt of the 
House of Representatives for his refusal to 
answer such question, to the end that he 
may be proceeded against in the manner and 
form provided by law.” 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 616) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives certify the report of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities of 
the House of Representatives as to the re- 
fusal of Frank Ruiz to answer a question 
before a duly constituted subcommittee of 
the Committee on Un-American Activities, 
together with all of the facts in connection 
therewith, under seal of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to the United States attorney 
for the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, to 
the end that the said Frank Ruiz may be 
proceeded in the manner and form 
provided by law.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The question ison the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST JUAN 
EMMANUELLI MORALES 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, I submit a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 2130). 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST JUAN EMMANUELLI 
MORALES 


The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, as created and authorized by the House 
of Representatives through the enactment of 
Public Law 601, section 121, subsection (q) 
(2) of the 79th Congress, and under House 
Resolution 7 of the 86th Congress, caused to 
be issued a subpena to Juan Emmanuelli 
Morales. The said subpena directed Juan 
Emmanuelli Morales to be and appear be- 
fore the said Committee on Un-American 
Activities, or a duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, of which Hon. Francis E. 
Walter is chairman, in U.S. courtroom, 
U.S. Court House and Post Office Building, 
San Juan, P.R., on Wednesday, November 
18, 1959, at 2 p.m., then and there to testify 
touching matters of inquiry committed to 
said committee, and not to depart without 
leave of said committee. The subpena served 
upon the said Juan Emmanuelli Morales is 
set forth in words and figures as follows: 

“UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
“CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
“To JUAN EMMANUELLI MORALES, Greeting: 

“Pursuant to lawful authority, You are 
hereby commanded to be and appear before 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States, or a duly appointed subcommittee 
thereof, on November 18, 1959, at 2 p.m., 
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at U.S. courtroom, U.S. Court House 
and Post Office Building, San Juan, P.R., 
then and there to testify touching matters 
of inquiry committed to said committee, 
and not to depart without leave of said 
committee. 

“Hereof fail not, as you will answer your 
default under the pains and penalties in 
such cases made and provided. 

“To U.S. marshal, to serve and return, 

“Given under my hand this 5th day of 
November, in the year of our Lord, 1959. 

“FRANCIS E. WALTER, 
“Chairman.” 

The said subpena was duly served as ap- 
pears by the return made hereon by the 
U.S. marshal, who was duly authorized to 
serve the said subpena. The return of the 
service by the said U.S. marshal being en- 
dorsed thereon, is set forth in words and 
figures as follows: 

“Subpena for Juan Emmanuelli Morales 
before the committee on the 18th day of 
November 1959, 2 p.m. 

“I made service of the within subpena by 
handing to and leaving original subpena 
with the within-named Juan Emmanuelli 
Morales personally at Cerra St. 611, Stop 
15, Santurce, P.R., at 8:40 o'clock, am., on 
the 7th day of November 1959. 

“Dated November 9, 1959. 

“SaNTOs Buxo, Jr., 
“U.S. Marshal. 

“By NEPOMUCENO Mas, 
“Deputy.” 

The said Juan Emmanuelli Morales was not 
called to testify on November 8, 1959, the day 
on which he was directed to appear, and was 
called as a witness on November 19, 1959. 
The said Juan Emmanuelli Morales, pur- 
suant to said subpena, and in compliance 
therewith, appeared before the said subcom- 
mittee on the 19th day of November 1959, to 
give such testimony as required under and 
by virtue of Public Law 601, section 121, sub- 
section (q)(2) of the 79th Congress, and 
under House Resolution 7 of the 86th Con- 
gress. The said Juan Emmanuelli Morales 
having appeared as a witness and having 
been asked the questions, namely: 

“With that explanation, I again ask you 
are you now or have you ever been a member 
of the Communist Party? 

“You indicated to us that after you got 
back to the island, you could have a chance 
to collect your thoughts on some matters, 
refresh your recollection on some matters, 
that you were pretty certain that you would 
be able to be considerably helpful to us, 
didn't you?“ 


which questions were pertinent to the sub- 
ject under inquiry, refused to answer said 
questions, and as a result of said Juan Em- 
manuelli Morales’ refusal to answer the afore- 
said questions, your committee was pre- 
vented from receiving testimony and infor- 
mation concerning a matter committed to 
said committee in accordance with the terms 
of the subpena served upon the said Juan 
Emmanuelli Morales. 

‘The record of the proceedings on November 
18, 1959, insofar as it affects the appearance 
of the witness Juan Emmanuelli Morales on 
November 19, 1959, is set forth in fact as 
follows: 


“WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1959 
“U.S. House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
San Juan, P.R. 
Public hearings 
“A subcommittee of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities met, pursuant to recess, 
at 10 a.m. in the U.S. Courthouse, San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, Hon. WiLLIaAm M. Tuck (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 
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“Committee members present: Representa- 
tives WILLIAM M. Tuck, of Virginia, and 
GORDON H. SCHERER, of Ohio. 

“Staff members present: Richard Arens, 
staff director; George C. Williams and William 
Margetich, investigators; and Fulton Lewis 
III, research analyst. 

“Also present: Donald F, Barnes, senior 
interpreter, U.S. Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

“Mr. Tuck. The subcommittee will be in 
order. 

“Counsel, let there be incorporated in the 
body of the record the resolution of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities authorizing 
and directing the holding of the instant 
hearings in San Juan. 

“(The resolution referred to follows:) 

Be it resolved, That hearings by the Con- 
mittee on Un-American Activities or a sub- 
committee thereof, to be held in Puerto Rico, 
in New York City, and elsewhere as the 
chairman may direct, on such date or dates as 
the chairman may determine, be authorized 
and approved, including the conduct of in- 
vestigations deemed reasonably necessary by 
the staff in preparation therefor, relating to 
the following matters and having the legis- 
lative purposes indicated: 

1. Entry and dissemination in Puerto 
Rico of foreign Communist Party propa- 
ganda, the legislative purpose being to deter- 
mine the necessity for, and advisability of 
amendments to the Foreign Agents Registra- 
tion Act designed more effectively to counter- 
act the Communist schemes and devices now 
used in avoiding the prohibitions of the Act. 

2. Receipt of information relating to per- 
sons engaged in foreign travel, the legislative 
purpose being: 

“*(a) Committee consideration of amend- 
ments to section 215 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act as contained in title IX— 
Immigration and Passport Security—of H.R. 
2232, introduced on January 12, 1959, and 
referred by the House of Representatives to 
the Committee on Un-American Activities; 

“*(b) Consideration of legislative recom- 
mendations expressing the will and intent 
of Congress spelled out in direct and posi- 
tive form, granting authority to the Secre- 
tary of State to issue, withhold, or limit pass- 
ports for international travel of adherents 
to the Communist Party, and the granting 
of specific statutory authority to the Secre- 
tary of State to issue substantive regulations 
in the passport field, as set forth in the 
annual reports of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities for the years 1956-58. 

8. The extent, character, and objects 
of Communist infiltration and Communist 
Party propaganda activities in Puerto Rico, 
the legislative purpose being to add to the 
committee’s overall knowledge on the sub- 
ject so that the Congress may be kept in- 
formed and thus prepared to enact remedial 
legislation in the national defense and for 
internal security. 

4. The execution by the administrative 
agencies concerned of all laws and regula- 
tions relating to the Internal Security Act, 
the Communist Control Act, the Foreign 
Agents’ Registration Act, Passport Regula- 
tions, and all other laws, the subject matter 
of which is within the jurisdiction of the 
committee, the legislative purpose being to 
exercise continuous watchfulness over the 
execution of these laws to assist the Congress 
in appraising their administration and in 
developing such amendments or related leg- 
islation as it may deem necessary. 

5. Any other matter within the jurisdic- 
tion of the committee which it, or any sub- 
committee hereof appointed to conduct these 
hearings, may designate.’ 

“Mr. Tuck. Let there likewise be incor- 
porated in the body of the record the order 
of appointment of the subcommittee to con- 
duct the hearings, the order of Chairman 
WALTER. 


August 23 


“(The order referred to follows:) 

“ ‘OCTOBER 6, 1959. 
To Mr. Richard Arens, staff director, House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

“ ‘Pursuant to the provisions of the law 
and the rules of this committee, I hereby 
appoint a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, consisting of 
Representative Wm.t1aAM M. Tuck, as chair- 
man, and Representatives Morgan M. Movr- 
DER and GORDON H. SCHERER as associate 
members, to conduct hearings in New York, 
N.Y.. Monday and Tuesday, November 16 
and 17, 1959, at 10 am., and in San Juan, 
P.R., Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, No- 
vember 18, 19, and 20, 1959, at 10 a.m., on 
subjects under investigation by the commit- 
tee and take such testimony on said days or 
succeeding days as it may deem necessary. 

Please make this action a matter of 
committee record. 

It any member indicates his inability to 
serve, please notify me. 

“ ‘Given under my hand this 6th day of 
October 1959. 

“*PRANCIS E. WALTER, 
“Chairman, Committee on 
Un-American Activities.’ 

Mr. Tuck, The hearings which begin to- 
day in San Juan are in furtherance of the 
powers and duties of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, pursuant to Public Law 
601 of the 79th Congress which not only 
establishes the basic jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee, but also mandates this committee, 
along with other standing committees of the 
Congress, to exercise continuous watchful- 
ness of the execution of any laws the sub- 
ject matter of which is within the jurisdic- 
tion of the committee. 

“In response to this power and duty, the 
Committee on Un-American Activities is 
continuously in the process of accumulating 
factual information respecting Communists, 
the Communist Party, and Communist ac- 
tivities which will enable the committee and 
the Congress to appraise the administration 
and operation of the Smith Act, the In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950, the Communist 
Control Act of 1954, and numerous provi- 
sions of the Criminal Code relating to es- 
pionage, sabotage, and subversion. 

“In addition, the committee has before it 
numerous proposals to strengthen our legis- 
lative weapons designed to protect the in- 
ternal security of this Nation. 

“In the course of the last few years, as a 
result of hearings and investigations, this 
committee has made over 80 separate recom- 
mendations for legislative action. Legisla- 
tion has been passed by the Congress 
embracing 35 of the committee recommen- 
dations and 26 separate proposals are cur- 
rently pending in the Congress on subjects 
covered by other committee recommenda- 
tions. Moreover, in the course of the last 
few years numerous recommendations made 
by the committee for administrative action 
have been adopted by the executive agencies 
of the Government. 

“This subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities has come to Puerto 
Rico to discharge a duty imposed by the 
U.S. Congress, namely, to develop factual 
information for the Congress in its en- 
deavors to cope with the Communist con- 
spiracy, We come here as friends in an en- 
terprise which ought to be the concern of all 
freedom-loving people everywhere, irrespec- 
tive of wherever they may reside. 

“From past experience we know that the 
Communist propagandists will attempt to 
pervert the purpose of these hearings into 
an investigation of Puerto Ricans. We are 
not investigating Puerto Ricans as Puerto 
Ricans. We are pursuing the trail of the few 
dangerous Communists who are part and par- 
cel of a world conspiracy which would de- 
stroy freedom. 
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“We do not expect to interrogate here every 
Communist on the island. We only expect to 
make a sampling of Communist activity here 
so that we will be able to know the pattern 
of the Communist conspiracy's efforts in this 
area and its connections with the Commu- 
nist conspiracy on the mainland. 

“One of the most insidious aspects of com- 
munism is its deceit. It pretends to be the 
friend of the workingman, but where it has 
seized power the working man is crushed 
under its despotic heel. He finds himself 
regimented and disciplined. He may find 
himself in a slave labor camp. It pretends 
to seek peace, and yet it is at war with free 
people everywhere. Communism masquer- 
ades behind a facade of humanitarianism, 
but it has caused more bloodshed and misery 
than any other force in the history of civili- 
zation. 

“The strength of the Communist opera- 
tion in any area is not in proportion to its 
numbers. A conspiratorial force may actual- 
ly weaken itself when it increases its size. 
It takes only one or two holes in a ship to 
sink it. It, likewise, takes only a few trained, 
disciplined zealots to undermine and weaken 
a nation or a free society. 

“What are the present strategies and tac- 
tics of the Communist operation in this 
general area? What techniques are the 
hard-core Communists pursuing in order to 
avoid detection as they pursue their nefari- 
ous work? What are the lines of control and 
communication between the various Com- 
munist nests here and on the mainland? 
What loopholes or weaknesses exist in our 
present security laws? How may those laws 
be strengthened? 

“These questions shall be uppermost in 
the minds of the committee as we elicit testi- 
mony during these hearings. 

“May I emphasize that the purpose of the 
subcommittee here in San Juan is to sample 
factual material with reference to types and 
patterns of activity, and not to attempt to 
exhaust the subject matter. We have not 
subpenaed witnesses for these h 
merely to put on a show, nor shall we at- 
tempt to interrogate in these hearings even a 
significant percentage of all possible wit- 
nesses on whom we have compiled informa- 
tion. 

“It is a standing rule of this committee 
that any person identified as a member of 
the Communist Party during the course of 
the committee hearings will be given an early 
opportunity to appear before this commit- 
tee, if he so desires, for the purpose of deny- 
ing or explaining any testimony adversely 
affecting him, or which he may think ad- 
versely affects him. 

“It is also the policy of the committee to 
accord any witness the privilege of being 
represented by counsel; but within the pro- 
visions of the rules of this committee, coun- 
sel’s sole and exclusive prerogative is to advise 
his client. 

“I would remind those present that a dis- 
turbance of any kind, or an audible comment 
during the hearings, will not be permitted. 
This is a serious proceeding in which we are 
earnestly trying to discharge an important 
and arduous duty.” 

The record of the proceedings on Novem- 
ber 19, 1959, during which the said Juan 
Emmanuelli Morales refused to answer the 
aforesaid questions, pertinent to the subject 
under inquiry, is set forth in fact as follows: 

“THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1959 
“U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
“SUBCOMMITTEES OF THE 
“COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
“San Juan, P.R. 
“Public hearings 
“A subcommittee of the Committee on 


Un-American Activities met, pursuant to re- 
cess, at 10:45 am., in the U.S. Courthouse, 
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Hon. WILL M. Tuck, chairman of the 
subcommittee, presiding. 

“Committee members present: Representa- 
tives WILTAàM M. Tuck, of Virginia, and 
Gorpon H. SCHERER, of Ohio. 

“Staff members present: Richard Arens, 
staff director; George C. Williams and Wil- 
liam Margetich, investigators; Fulton Lewis 
III, research analyst. 

“Also present: Donald F. Barnes, senior in- 
terpreter, U.S. Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

“Mr. Tuck. The subcommittee will be in 
order. 

“The committee recognizes Mr. Arens. 

“Mr. ARENS. Mr. Chairman, we would like 
at this time to call Mr. Emmanuelli Morales. 
The first name, as I have it, is Juan. Juan 
Emmanuelli Morales. 

“Mr. Diaz GONZALEZ. Excuse me 

“Mr. Tuck. Come forward. 

“Mr. Arens. Juan Emmanuelli Morales. 

“Will the marshal or the deputy marshal 
page him in the corridors, please? 

“Mr. Diaz GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
Emmanuelli was subpenaed for the 19th, 
which is today, isn’t it? And it was under- 
stood yesterday that those subpenaed for the 
18th were to be taken up—— 

“Mr, ARrENS. Do you represent Mr. Em- 
manuelli Morales? 

“Mr. Diaz GONZALEZ. Mr. Emmanuelli; yes. 
Therefore, we have the witnesses left over 
from yesterday here this morning, the ones 
that were subpenaed for the 18th. We have 
some left. That is why Mr. Morales and some 
of the others that were subpenaed for today 
haven't arrived, because we were under the 
impression that today we were going to take 
up the following, which were left over from 
yesterday after the chairman announced 
that those who were not taken up yesterday 
were going to be taken up today. That is, 
Juan Santos Rivera. 

“Mr. Arens. Will Mr. Emmanuelli Morales 
be here this afternoon? 

“Mr. GonzaLez. He will be here this after- 
noon. 

* . * * * 
“AFTERNOON SESSION—THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 
19, 1959 

“(The subcommittee reconvened at 2 pm., 
Hon. WILIA M. Tuck, chairman of the 
subcommittee, presiding.) 

“(Members of the subcommittee present 
at time of reconvening: Representatives 
Tuck and SCHERER.) 

Mr. Tuck. The subcommittee will come 
to order, 

“Mr. Arens, The next witness, if you 
please, Mr. Chairman, is Juan Emmanuelli 
Morales. 

“Please come forward. 

“Mr, Tuck. Raise your right hand and be 
sworn. 

“You do solemnly swear that the testi- 
mony you are about to give before this sub- 
committee of the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God? 

“Mr, EMMANUELLI MORALES, Yes. 

“Mr. Tuck. The answer is in the affirma- 
tive? 

“Mr, EMMANUELLI MORALES, Yes, sir. 
“TESTIMONY OF JUAN EMMANUELLI MORALES, 

ACCOMPANIED BY COUNSEL, ABRAHAM DIAZ 

GONZALEZ 

“Mr. ARENS. Please identify yourself by 
name, residence, and occupation, 

“Mr. EMMANUELLI MonaLxs. I respectfully 
decline to answer that question on the 


ground that you have no jurisdiction to 


conduct this investigation for the 

“Mr, Arens, Perhaps you do not under- 
stand. I haven't asked a question yet. It 
was just to have you identified on this 
record. 
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“Please identify yourself by name, resi- 
dence, and occupation. 

“Mr. Diaz Gonzatez. For the purpose of 
the record, Mr. Chairman, I respectfully 
want to inform this committee—my name is 
Abraham Diaz Gonzalez. I am of counsel 
from this morning, the same counsel repre- 
senting the witness. 

“His name is Juan Emmanuelli. He is the 
person subpenaed, and he is represented by 
counsel. 

“Mr. Arens. You are appearing today in 
response to a subpena which was served 
upon you by this committee? 

Mr. EMMANUELLI Moraes. I respectfully 
decline to answer the question on the ground 
that you have no jurisdiction to conduct this 
investigation for the reasons which I con- 
veyed to this committee in my written state- 
ment. 


“Mr. ARENS. Mr. Emmanuelli Morales, 
when did you last see me? 
“Mr, EMMANUELLI Moraies. I respect- 


fully—— 

“Mr. ARENS. That is, prior to the time that 
we arrived in San Juan, P.R. 

“Mr. EMMANUELLI Moraes. I respectfully 
decline to answer that question on the 
ground that you have no jurisdiction to con- 
duct this investigation for the reasons which 
I conveyed to the committee in my written 
statement. 

“Mr. Anzxs. Did you not, on last Friday, 
in Washington, D.C., enter my office and 
state voluntarily that you had been a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party, and that you 
had information respecting a number of peo- 
ple who were Communists, and that you pro- 
posed to testify before this committee as a 
friendly witness, and tell this committee 
about a number of people who, to your cer- 
tain knowledge, are Communist conspirators 
on the island now? 

Mr. EMMANUELLI MORALES. I respectfully 
decline to answer that question on the 
ground that you have no jurisdiction to 
conduct this investigation for the reasons 
which I conveyed to the committee in my 
written statement. 

“Mr. Arens. Has anyone threatened you 
since you returned to the island in order 
to prepare the testimony which you stated 
you were going to give before this commit- 
tee in response to the session which we had 
in my office last Friday? 

“Mr. EMMANUELLI Moratss. I respectfully 
decline to answer that question on the 
ground that you have no jurisdiction to 
conduct this investigation for the reasons 
which I conveyed to the committee in my 
written statement. 

“Mr. ARENS. Are you now or have you ever 
been a member of the Communist P: 

“Mr. EMMANUELLI MORALES, I respectfully 
decline to answer that question on the 
ground that you have no jurisdiction to con- 
duct this investigation for the reasons which 
I conveyed to this committee in my written 
statement. 

“Mr. ARENs. First of all, Mr. Witness, I 
want to make one thing clear to you: That 
if you do not understand the import of any 
question which I ask you, if you do not 
understand its relevancy, if you do not un- 
derstand its pertinency, if you have any 
question in your mind respecting the ques- 
tion, just ask us, and we will give you a full 
explanation on each question in every regard. 

“With that explanation, I again ask you 
are you now or have you ever been a member 
of the Communist Party? 

“Mr. EMMANUELLI MonALxs. I respectfully 
decline to answer that question on the 
ground that you have no jurisdiction to 
conduct this investigation for the reasons 
which I conveyed to the committee in my 
written statement, 

“Mr. ARENS. I respectfully suggest now, 
Mr. Chairman, the witness be ordered and 
directed to answer the question, 
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“Mr. Tuck. The Chair informs the witness 
that the committee does not accept his rea- 
sons for refusing to answer the question as 
sound and sufficient. The witness is ordered 
and directed to answer the specific question 
last asked him, 

“Mr, EMMANUELLI MORALES. I respectfully 
decline to answer that question on the 
ground that you have no jurisdiction to con- 
duct this investigation 

“Mr. ARENS. Mr. Chairman, in the presence 
of this witness, I request that an investigator 
of this Committee on Un-American Activities 
who interviewed Mr. Emmanuelli Morales in 
my office last Friday at his solicitation after 
he came from San Juan to Washington, be 
sworn. 

“Mr. George Williams, 
stand up and be sworn? 

“Mr. GonzaLez. Mr. Chairman, I respect- 
fully want to be informed whether this 
means that the witness has been discharged. 

“Mr. Tuck. No, he has not been. 

“Mr. Arens. Mr. Williams, will you be 
sworn? 

“Mr. Tuck. You do solemnly swear the 
testimony you are about to give before this 
subcommittee of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities of the House of Repre- 
sentatives will be the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God? 

“Mr. WLrams. I do. 


“TESTIMONY OF GEORGE C. WILLIAMS 


“Mr, Arens. Mr. Williams, just at your 
pace, give us a word about your own per- 
sonal background. 

“Mr. WILTAMus. I was born in Pittsylvania 
County, Va.; graduated from the University 
of Virginia; a special agent for the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation for several years; 
subsequent to that time I have been em- 
ployed on the staff of this committee. 

“Mr. ARENS. Mr. Williams, on last Friday— 
I do not have the exact date, but on last 
Friday—Friday the 13th—I am advised— 
November 13 were you, Mr. Margetich, and 
myself conferring in my private office at the 
suite of offices of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities in Washington, D.C.? 

“Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes, sir. 

“Mr, Arens. About what hour of the day 
was it when we were in conference there? 

„Mr. WILIAMs. As well as I can recall, it 
was approximately 6 o'clock. 

“Mr. ARENS. In passing, I believe Mr. Lewis 
was also present, was he not, of our research 
staff? 

“Mr. WILIA S. Yes; that is correct. 

“Mr. ArEeNs. What happened about 6 
o'clock when we were in conference there, 
Mr. Williams? 

“Mr. Wituiams. Mr. Emmanuelli Morales 
came to the office and stated that he had 
come down to talk with us concerning the 
forthcoming hearings here in Puerto Rico. 

“Mr. ARENS. May I interpose this ques- 
tion at that point: Had he been subpenaed 
by the committee for an appearance here? 

“Mr. WitutaMs. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, he had. I did not issue the subpena. 
I think he had. 

„Mr. Arens. All right, sir. Then tell us 
what transpired there in my office. 

“Mr. Wu raus. We spoke with Mr. Em- 
manuelli Morales concerning the forthcom- 
ing hearings here in Puerto Rico. 

“Mr. ARENS. Would you excuse me for 
another interruption, if I may refresh your 
recollection? 

“Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

“Mr. ARENS. Did I not at that time in- 
vite you and, I believe, Mr. Margetich, and 
one other gentleman of the office, to retire 
to another office in order to interview Mr. 
Emmanuelli Morales? 

“Mr. WiuutaMs. That is correct. After he 
made his initial appearance in the office, you 
asked us to take Mr. Emmanuelli Morales to 
another office, at which time we would inter- 
view him to get some idea of his information 


will you please 
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and the type of information he would fur- 
nish the committee here in Puerto Rico. 

“Mr. Arens. Now, Mr. Williams, was Mr. 
Emmanuelli Morales’ appearance completely 
and wholly voluntary? 

“Mr, WILTANMIS. Yes. 

“Mr. Arens. Did we at any time under- 
take, what might be loosely characterized 
as any pressure tactics, on him? 

“Mr. WLrams, No, sir. 

“Mr. ARENS. He walked in unaccompanied, 
did he not? 

“Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. ARENS, Proceed at your own pace to 
say what happened after you and one or 
two other gentlemen from the office retired 
to another office to visit with Mr. Em- 
manuelli Morales. 

“Mr. WILIAMs. We went in another of- 
fice. I conducted the interrogation, and 
notes were recorded at the time as a result 
of this interrogation. I have these notes in 
front of me here now. 

“Mr. ARENS. You made those notes there, 
or they were made in your presence at the 
time of the conference with Mr. Emmanu- 
elli Morales? 

“Mr. WriuraMs. That is correct, in our of- 
fice in Washington, on the evening of Fri- 
day the 18th. 

Mr. Arens. I wasn’t present so you tell 
us what happened. 

“Mr. WILLIAMS. All right, sir. Mr. Em- 
manuelli Morales stated that he had been 
a member of the Communist Party; that, by 
way of background, he had gone to New 
York in 1928 for a visit; remained in New 
York for a while, and then came back to 
Puerto Rico. In 1931 he moved to New 
York, more or less permanently. 

“Mr, Arens. Did he make any reference 
to any Communist Party activities by him- 
self in New York City during this period? 

“Mr, WiitraMs. Not up to that time. 

“Mr, Arens. You mean in the chronology 
of his presentation? 

Mr. WiuttaMs. Yes; that is correct. 

“Mr. ARENS. Go right ahead. 

“Mr. Wrams. He returned, as I say, to 
New York around 1931. In 1938 he was 
living in New York, employed as a printer. 
He was printing some, I believe, as well as 
I recall, and from the notes, some Spanish 
publications, 

“At the time they were non-Communist 
publications. The party felt that—the Com- 
munist Party in New York felt that—this was 
a person who apparently could be of value 
to the party, so Mr. Emmanuelli Morales was 
approached, as I recall his statement to me, 
and in 1938 he joined the Communist Party 
and was assigned to the Harlem Section of 
the Communist Party in New York. 

“Mr, AreNns. Did he tell you that? 

“Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes, sir; he did. 

“He remained in New York, and active— 
justa moment. Let me retract. He remained 
in the Communist Party up to 1941 when 
he entered the armed services of the United 
States. At that time he stated he resigned 
from the Communist Party. He was dis- 
charged from the service, I believe, in 1943 
or 1944, at which time he received an hon- 
orable discharge and rejoined the Commu- 
nist Party and again was assigned to the 
Harlem Section of the Communist Party in 
New York. 

“Mr. ArENS. May I ask that date when he 
rejoined the Communist Party? 

“Mr WittiaMs, I have here, 1943 or 1944. 
He was not quite clear as to the exact date 
or the exact year. He remained in New York, 
active in the Communist Party until 1949 or 
1950, he wasn't quite sure, when he returned 
to Puerto Rico. When he returned to Puerto 
Rico he joined the Communist Party of 
Puerto Rico here on the island. 

“Mr. ARENS. Give us a word about the ac- 
tivities he said he was engaged in as a Com- 
munist on the island here, 
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“Mr. WiiutaMs, Perhaps it would clarify 
the situation if I said here that our confer- 
ence with Mr. Emmanuelli Morales in Wash- 
ington was not for a prolonged period of 
time. He had to come back to Puerto Rico, 
and we had other pressing matters. Mr. 
Emmanuelli Morales talked, I suppose, 30 or 
45 minutes. 

“Mr. ARENS. You made arrangements at 
my request then to meet Mr. Emmanuelli 
Morales here on the island in advance of 
these specific hearings in which we are en- 
gaged now? 

“Mr. WILLAus. That is right. We set up 
a tentative appointment for Tuesday after- 
noon. As soon as I arrived in San Juan at 
the airport—my plane was a little late—I 
called his office immediately, He was out. 
I left word where I would be staying, and 
left word for him to call me. 

“After I checked in the hotel, I made sev- 
eral attempts to call him again at his office. 
Each time he was out. I finally left word 
to ask him to be at my hotel at 7 o'clock 
so we could continue the interview which 
we had started in Washington. 

“I was in my room at 7 o’clock and waited 
until 8:30. Mr, Emmanuelli Morales did 
not show up. The same thing yesterday. 
I tried to get in touch with him through 
his office. I finally set an appointment for 
last night, through his office, for 8 o’clock. 
Once again I waited for Mr. Emmanuelli 
Morales and he did not show up. 

“Mr. ARENS. That was last night? 

“Mr. WILIA Ss. Last night. At no time, 
though, have I been in direct contact with 
Mr. Emmanuelli Morales. I have been un- 
able to reach him, I left my number at 
his office on numerous occasions, I talked 
to people in his office. I have not been able 
to talk with him, however. With that 
background, the interview in Washington 
was not as complete and as thorough as it 
would ordinarily be due to the lack of time. 

Mr. Arens. Did Mr. Emmanuelli Morales 
during the course of the brief, preliminary 
interview which you had with him in the 
company of Mr. Margetich of our office, 
tell you the name of any person whom he 
knew who is now or currently a member of 
the Communist Party? 

“Mr. WiLIams. As I said before, he stated 
he had left the Communist Party in 1953, 
but due to some knowledge that he had, he 
had reason to believe that people who were 
active then are still active. He gave one 
or two names at the time. 

Mr. ARENS. In that interview? 

“Mr. WWLITANS. Yes. 

“Mr, Arens. Give us now the names which 
he gave to you of persons whom he knew in 
1953 as Communists here, whom he, on the 
basis of his understanding of their activi- 
ties, were currently active in the party. 

“Mr. WILLAAuMs. Mr. Arens, he gave me 
several different names. As I say, not real- 
izing, of course, at the time that that 
would be the extent of my interview with 
the gentlemen—— 

“Mr. ARENS. So that we may be absolutely 
on sound ground in your presentation, give 
us now the names of one or two of the per- 
sons concerning whose membership in the 
Communist Party Mr. Emmanuelli Morales 
was certain in his preliminary interview 
about. 

“Mr. WituiaMs. Well, there is only one 
name that I have an absolute notation about 
that the person was active in 1953 and to the 
best of his knowledge was currently active. 

“Mr. Ankxs. Who was that? 

“Mr. WILIaus. He indicated there were 
others, but, of course, anticipating a subse- 
quent interview, I did not go into it at any 
great length at the time. 

“Mr, ARENS. You were under the impres- 
sion that he was merely making his ac- 
quaintance known to us and his desire to 
cooperate with the committee in making in- 
formation available to us on this vital con- 
spiracy? 
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“Mr. WILIA IS. Tes; that is correct. The 
one name which he did give—which I have 
a notation by—is a name, Gertrudis Melendez 
Perez. 

“As I said he mentioned several others, but 
I would be hesitant to mention them as being 
active in 1953 or currently active. 

“Mr. ARENS, Have you covered the signifi- 
cant points of the interview? 

“Mr. Witu1AMs. Yes; I think I have. 


“TESTIMONY OF JUAN EMMANUELLI MORALES, 
ACCOMPANIED BY COUNSEL, ABRAHAM DIAZ 
GONZALEZ—RESUMED 
“Mr. ARENs. You have just heard the testi- 

mony of this former FBI agent, Mr. Emman- 

uelli Morales, under oath. Is there any par- 
ticular in which he has not told the truth? 

Is there any error in his testimony? 

“Mr, EMMANUELLI Morates. I respectfully 
decline to answer that question on the 
ground that you have no jurisdiction to 
conduct this investigation for the reasons 
that I conveyed to the committee in my 
written statement. 

“Mr. ARENS. Tell this committee, just man 
to man, what happened after you walked 
out of that office. You came in and wanted 
to tell us about this deadly conspiracy which 
threatens freedom everywhere, of which you 
were a part. What happened to change 
your position? 

“Mr, EMMANUELLI MORALES. I respectfully 
decline to answer that question on the 
ground that you have no jurisdiction to 
conduct this investigation for the reasons 
which I conveyed to the committee in my 
written statement. 

“Mr, Arens. Have you been threatened by 
a member of the conspiracy since you left 
our Office last Friday? 

“Mr. EMMANUELLI Moraes. I respectfully 
decline to answer that question on the 
ground that you have no jurisdiction to 
conduct this investigation for the reasons 
which I conveyed to the committee in my 
written statement. 

“Mr. Arens. If you fear the conspiracy, 
this committee is prepared to assure you 
all of the protection necessary. Do you un- 
derstand that? Because these conspirators, 
although they are conspirators, they are 
cowards. 

“Have you been contacted, Mr. Morales, 
since you arrived back at the island from 
Washington, D.C., last Friday. Have you 
been contacted by any person known by you 
to be a member of the Communist Party? 

“Mr. EMMANUELLI Morates. I respectfully 
decline to answer that question on the 
ground that you have no jurisdiction to con- 
duct this investigation for the reasons which 
I conveyed to the committee in my written 
statement. 

“Mr. Arens. We were under the impression, 
Mr. Emmanuelli Morales, at least I was, and 
I believe the investigators, that you had 
some information that would be of concern 
to this committee in its work in develop- 
ing factual material to be used in trying to 
resist the encroachments of this conspiracy. 
Can't you tell us what happened? 

“Mr, EMMANUELLI MoRALEs. I respectfully 
decline to answer that question on the 
ground that you have no jurisdiction to 
conduct this investigation for the reasons 
which I conveyed to the committee in my 
written statement. 

“Mr. ARENS. Why didn’t you call us if you 
changed your mind? 

“Mr. EMMANUELLI Morates. I respectfully 
decline to answer that question on the 
ground that you have no jurisdiction to 
conduct this investigation for the reasons 
which I conveyed to the committee in my 
written statement. 

“Mr. Arens. You indicated to us that after 
you got back to the island, you could have a 
chance to collect your thoughts on some 
matters, refresh your recollection on some 
matters, that you were pretty certain that 
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you would be able to be considerably help- 
ful to us, didn’t you? 

“Mr, EMMANUELLI Morates. I respectfully 
decline to answer that question on the 
ground that you have no jurisdiction to 
conduct this investigation for the reasons 
which I conveyed to the committee in my 
written statement. 

“Mr. ARENS. Mr. Chairman, I see there is 
no use pursuing this further. I want to be 
certain, however, that this record reflects a 
directive to him to answer the questions, 
because he is taking this course—I am sure 
he understands now—at his peril. 

“I respectfully suggest, Mr, Chairman, that 
the witness be advised that his position is 
not acceptable to the committee, and that 
he be ordered and directed to answer the 
questions. 

“Mr. Tuck. The Chair informs the witness 
that his reasons for his refusals to answer the 
questions, and particularly the immediately 
preceding questions propounded to him, are 
not acceptable to the committee, and do not 
constitute valid grounds in the opinion of 
the committee for him to refuse to answer. 

“The witness is ordered and directed to 
answer the questions propounded by counsel 
for the committee, particularly the preced- 
ing question. 

“Mr, EMMANUELLI Moraes. I respectfully 
decline to answer that question on the 
ground that you have no jurisdiction to 
conduct this investigation for the reasons 
which I conveyed to the committee in my 
written statement. 

“Mr. Arens. Would you raise your eyes and 
look at me before you leave? Don’t you have 
information you can now publicly give this 
committee and the U.S. Congress for this 
Nation under whose fiag you have protection, 
information about this conspiracy, of which 
you were a part and parcel until just a few 
years ago? 

“Mr, EMMANUELLI Morates. I respectfully 
decline to answer that question on the 
ground that you have no jurisdiction to 
conduct this investigation for the reasons 
which I conveyed to the committee in my 
written statement. 

“Mr, ARENS. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully 
suggest that will conclude the staff inter- 
rogation of this witness.” 

Because of the foregoing, the sald Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities was de- 
prived of answers to pertinent questions 
propounded to the said Juan Emmanuelli 
Morales relative to the subject matter which, 
under Public Law 601, section 121, subsec- 
tion (q) (2) of the 79th Congress, and under 
House Resolution 7 of the 86th Congress, 
the said committee was instructed to in- 
vestigate, and the refusal of the witness to 
answer the questions, namely: 

“With that explanation, I again ask you 
are you now or have you ever been a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party? 

“You indicated to us that after you got 
back to the island, you could have a chance 
to collect your thoughts on some matters, 
refresh your recollection on some matters, 
that you were pretty certain that you would 
be able to be considerably helpful to us, 
didn’t you?” 
which questions were pertinent to the sub- 
ject under inquiry, is a violation of the sub- 
pena under which the witness had pre- 
viously appeared, and his refusal to answer 
the aforesaid questions deprived your com- 
mittee of necessary and pertinent testimony 
and places the said witness in contempt of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States. 

Other pertinent committee proceedings 

The following resolution was adopted at 
the organizational meeting of the committee 
for the 86th Congress, held on the 23d day of 
January, 1959: 

“Be it resolved, That the chairman be au- 
thorized and empowered from time to time 
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to appoint subcommittees, composed of three 
or more members of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, at least one of whom 
shall be of the minority political party, and 
a majority of whom shall constitute a 
quorum, for the purpose of performing any 
and all acts which the committee as a whole 
is authorized to perform.” 

The following is an extract from the 
minutes of an executive session of the sub- 
committee of the Committee of Un- 
American Activities, consisting of Hon. WIL- 
Lian H. Tuck, chairman, Hon. Morgan M. 
MovLDER, and Hon. GORDON H. SCHERER; of 
whom Hon. WILLIAM M. Tuck and Hon. Gon- 
DON H. SCHERER were present, held April 5, 
1960, in room 225, Old House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C.: 

“The subcommittee was called to order by 
the chairman of the full committee, who 
stated the purpose of the meeting was to 
consider what action the subcommittee 
should take regarding the refusal of certain 
witnesses to answer material questions pro- 
pounded to them in the course of the hear- 
ings conducted by the said subcommittee 
in San Juan, P.R., beginning on the 18th day 
of November 1959, and what recommenda- 
tion it would make regarding the citation of 
any such witnesses for contempt of the House 
of Representatives. 

“After full consideration of the testimony 
of the witnesses given at the said hearing 
in San Juan, Puerto Rico, a motion was made 
by Mr. SCHERER, seconded by Mr. Tuck, and 
unanimously carried, that a report of the 
facts relating to the refusal of Juan Em- 
manuelli Morales to answer material ques- 
tions before the said subcommittee at the 
hearing aforesaid, be referred and submitted 
to the Committee on Un-American Activities 
as & whole, with the recommendation that a 
report of the facts relating to the refusal 
of said witness to answer material questions, 
together with all the facts in connection 
therewith, be referred to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, with the recommendation that 
the said witness be cited for contempt of 
the House of Representatives for his refusal 
to answer questions therein set forth, to the 
end that he may be proceeded against in the 
manner and form provided by law.” 

The following is an extract from the 
minutes of an executive session of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, consist- 
ing of Hon. Francis E. WALTER, chairman; 
Hon. CLYDE Doyte; Hon. WiLLIam M. TUCK; 
Hon. Donatp L. Jackson; Hon. Gorpon H. 
SCHERER; and Hon. WILLIAM E. MILLER, held 
on the 5th day of April 1960, in room 225, Old 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

“The report of the facts relating to the 
refusal of Juan Emmanuelli Morales to an- 
swer material questions was submitted to the 
committee, upon which a motion was made 
by Mr. DoyLE, seconded by Mr. MILLER, and 
unanimously carried, that the subcommit- 
tee’s report of the facts relating to the re- 
fusal of Juan Emmanuelli Morales to answer 
material questions before the said subcom- 
mittee at the hearing conducted before it in 
San Juan, P.R., on the 19th day of November 
1959, be and the same is hereby approved and 
adopted, and that the Committee on Un- 
American Activities report and refer the said 
refusal to answer questions before the said 
subcommittee, together with all the facts in 
connection therewith, to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, with the recommendation that 
the witness be cited for contempt of the 
House of Representatives for his refusal to 
answer such question, to the end that he may 
be proceeded against in the manner and form 
provided by law.” 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 


resolution (H. Res. 617) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives certify the report of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities of the 
House of Representatives as to the refusal of 
Juan Emmanuelli Morales to answer ques- 
tions before a duly constituted subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, together with all of the facts in 
connection therewith, under seal of the 
House of Representatives, to the United 
States attorney for the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, to the end that the said Juan 
Emmanuelli Morales may be proceeded 
against in the manner and form provided by 
law. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST CESAR 
ANDREU IGLESIAS 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, I submit a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 2131). 

The Clerk read as follows: 
PROCEEDINGS AGAINST CESAR ANDREU IGLESIAS 

The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, as created and authorized by the House 
of Representatives through the enactment 
of Public Law 601, section 121, subsection 
(q) (2) of the 79th Congress, and under 
House Resolution 7 of the 86th Congress, 
caused to be issued a subpena to Cesar 
Andreu Iglesias. The said subpena directed 
Cesar Andreu Iglesias to be and appear be- 
fore said Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, or a duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, of which Hon. Francis E. 
WALTER is chairman, in U.S. courtroom, U.S. 
courthouse and Post Office Building, San 
Juan, P.R., on Thursday, November 19, 1959, 
at 10 o’clock, a.m., then and there to testify 

matters of inquiry committed to 
said committee and not to depart without 
leave of said committee. The subpena served 
upon said Cesar Andreu Iglesias is set forth 
in words and figures as follows: 


“UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
“CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
“To CESAR ANDREU IcLEsIas, Greeting: 

“Pursuant to lawful authority, you are 
hereby commanded to be and appear be- 
fore the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties of the House of Representatives of the 
United States, or a duly appointed subcom- 
mittee thereof, on Thursday, November 19, 
1959, at 10 a.m., at U.S. courtroom, U.S. court- 
house and Post Office Building, San Juan, 
P.R., then and there to testify touching mat- 
ters of inquiry committed to said committee, 
and not to depart without leave of said 
committee. 

“Hereof fail not, as you will answer your 
default under the pains and penalties in 
such cases made and provided. 

“To U.S. Marshal, to serve and return. 

“Given under my hand this 14 day of 
October, in the year of our Lord, 1959. 

“Francis E. WALTER, 
“Chairman.” 

The said subpena was duly served as ap- 
pears by the return made thereon by the 
U.S. marshal, who was duly authorized to 
serve the said subpena. The return of the 
service by the said U.S. marshal being en- 
dorsed thereon, is set forth in words and 
figures as follows: 

“Subpena for Cesar Andreu Iglesias be- 
fore the Committee on the 19th day of No- 
vember 1959 (Thursday) at 10 a.m. 

“I made service of the within subpena by 
handing to and leaving original subpena 
with the within-named Cesar Andreu Igle- 
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sias personally at 358 Lutz Street, 2d floor, 
Santurce, P.R., at 5:55 p.m., on the 19th day 
of October 1959. = 

“Dated October 20, 1959. 

“SANTOS BUXO, Jr., 
“U.S. Marshal. 
“By Dreco L. MARTIN, Jr., 
“Deputy.” 

The said Cesar Andreu Iglesias, pursuant 
to sald subpena, and in compliance there- 
with, appeared before the said subcommit- 
tee on November 19, 1959, to give such testi- 
mony as required under and by virtue of 
Public Law 601, section 121, subsection (q) 
(2) of the 79th Congress, and under House 
Resolution 7 of the 86th Congress. The 
said Cesar Andreu Iglesias, having appeared 
as a witness and having been asked the 
question, namely: 

“With the background, sir, I ask you: Are 

you now a member of the Communist 
Party?” 
which question was pertinent to the subject 
under inquiry, refused to answer said ques- 
tion, and as a result of said Cesar Andreu 
Iglesias’ refusal to answer the aforesaid 
question, your committee was prevented 
from receiving testimony and information 
in accordance with the terms of the sub- 
pena served upon said Cesar Andreu Igle- 
sias. 
The record of the proceedings before the 
subcommittee on November 18, 1959, inso- 
far as it affects the appearance of the wit- 
ness Cesar Andreu Iglesias on November 19, 
1959, is set forth in fact as follows: 


“WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1959 


“U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
“SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
“COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
“San Juan, P.R. 


“Public hearings 


“A subcommittee of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities met, pursuant to recess, 
at 10 a.m. in the U.S. Courthouse, San Juan, 
PR., Hon. WILLIAM M. Tuck (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

“Committee members present: Represent- 
atives WLAN M. Tuck, of Virginia, and 
GORDON H. SCHERER, of Ohio. 

“Stat members present: Richard Arens, 
staff director; George C. Williams and Wil- 
liam Margetich, investigators; and Fulton 
Lewis III, research analyst. 

“Also present: Donald F. Barnes, senior in- 
terpreter, U.S. Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

“Mr. TUCK. 
order. 

“Counsel, let there be incorporated in the 
body of the record the resolution of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities authoriz- 
ing and directing the holding of the instant 
hearings in San Juan. 

“(The resolution referred to follows:) 

Be it resolved, That hearings by the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities or a 
subcommittee thereof, to be held in Puerto 
Rico, in New York City, and elsewhere as the 
chairman may direct, on such date or dates 
as the chairman may determine, be author- 
ized and approved, including the conduct of 
investigations deemed reasonably necessary 
by the staff in preparation therefor, relating 
to the following matters and having the 
legislative purposes indicated: 

Entry and dissemination in Puerto 
Rico of foreign Communist Party propaganda, 
the legislative purpose being to determine 
the necessity for, and advisability of amend- 
ments to the Foreign Agents Registration Act 
designed more effectively to counteract the 
Communist schemes and devices now used in 
avoiding the prohibitions of the act. 

2. Receipt of information relating to 
persons engaged in foreign travel, the legis- 
lative purpose being: 

„a) Committee consideration of amend- 
ments to section 215 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act as contained in Title X 


The subcommittee will be in 
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Immigration and Passport Security—of H.R. 
2232, introduced on January 12, 1959, and 
referred by the House of Representatives to 
the Committee on Un-American Activities; 

“*(b) Consideration of legislative recom- 
mendations expressing the will and intent of 
Congress spelled out in direct and positive 
form, granting authority to the Secretary of 
State to issue, withhold, or limit passports 
for international travel of adherents to the 
Communist Party, and the granting of spe- 
cific statutory authority, to the Secretary of 
State to issue substantive regulations in the 
passport field, as set forth in the annual 
reports of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities for the years 1956-58. 

3. The extent, character, and objects of 
Communist infiltration and Communist 
Party propaganda activities in Puerto Rico, 
the legislative purpose being to add to the 
committee’s overall knowledge on the sub- 
ject so that the Congress may be kept in- 
formed and thus prepared to enact remedial 
legislation in the national defense and for 
internal security. 

4. The execution by the administrative 
Agents Registration Act, passport regula- 
tions relating to the Internal Security Act, 
the Communist Control Act, the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act, passport regula- 
tions, and all other laws, the subject matter 
of which is within the jurisdiction of the 
committee, the legislative purpose being to 
exercise continuous watchfulness over the 
execution of these laws to assist the Con- 
gress in appraising their administration, and 
in developing such amendments or related 
legislation as it may deem necessary. 

5. Any other matter within the juris- 
diction of the committee which it, or any 
subcommittee hereof appointed to conduct 
these hearings may designate.’ 

“Mr, Tuck. Let there likewise be incor- 
porated in the body of the Recorp the order 
of appointment of the subcommittee to 
conduct the hearings, the order of Chairman 
WALTER. 

“(The order referred to follows) : 

““Ocroper 6, 1959. 
To: Mr. Richard Arens, staff director, 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. 

“Pursuant to the provisions of the law 
and the rules of this committee, I hereby 
appoint a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, consisting of 
Representative WILLIAM M. Tuck, as chair- 
man, and Representatives Morcan M. Mob. 
DER and Gorpon H. SCHERER as associate 
members to conduct hearings in New York, 
N.Y., Monday and Tuesday, November 16 and 
17, 1959, at 10 am., and in San Juan, 
P.R., Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
November 18, 19, and 20, 1959, at 10 a.m., on 
subjects under investigation by the commit- 
tee and take such testimony on said days 
or succeeding days as it may deem necessary. 

Please make this action a matter of 
committee record. 

“ ‘Tf any member indicates his inability to 
serve, please notify me. 

“Given under my hand this 6th day of 
October 1959. 

“FRANCIS E. WALTER, 
“Chairman, Committee on Un-American 
Activities,’ 


“Mr. Tuck. The hearings which begin 
today in San Juan are in furtherance of the 
powers and duties of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, pursuant to Public 
Law 601 of the 79th Congress which not only 
establishes the basic jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee, but also mandates this committee, 
along with other standing committees of the 
Congress, to exercise continuous watchful- 
ness of the execution of any laws the subject 
matter of which is within the jurisdiction 
of the committee. 

“In response to this power and duty, the 
Committee on Un-American Activities is 
continuously in the process of accumulating 
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factual information respecting Communists, 
the Communist Party, and Communist ac- 
tivities which will enable the committee and 
the Congress to appraise the administration 
and operation of the Smith Act, the Inter- 
nal Security Act of 1950, the Communist 
Control Act of 1954, and numerous provi- 
sions of the Criminal Code relating to es- 
pionage, sabotage, and subversion. 

“In addition, the committee has before it 
numerous proposals to strengthen our legis- 
lative weapons designed to protect the inter- 
nal security of this Nation. 

“In the course of the last few years, as a 
result of hearings and investigations, this 
committee has made over 80 separate rec- 
ommendations for legislative action. Legis- 
lation has been passed by the Congress 
embracing 35 of the committee recomenda- 
tions and 26 separate proposals are currently 
pending in the Congress on subjects covered 
by other committee recommendations. 
Moreover, in the course of the last few years 
numerous recommendations made by the 
committee for administrative action have 
been adopted by the executive agencies of 
the Government. 

“This subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities has come to Puerto 
Rico to discharge a duty imposed by the 
U.S. Congress; namely, to develop factual 
information for the Congress in its endeay- 
ors to cope with the Communist conspiracy. 
We come here as friends in an enterprise 
which ought to be the concern of all free- 
dom-loving people everywhere, irrespective 
of wherever they may reside. 

“From past experience we know that the 
Communist propagandists will attempt to 
pervert the purpose of these hearings into an 
investigation of Puerto Ricans. We are not 
investigating Puerto Ricans as Puerto 
Ricans. We are pursuing the trail of the few 
dangerous Communists who are part and 
parcel of a world conspiracy which would 
destroy freedom. 

“We do not expect to interrogate here every 
Communist on the island. We only expect 
to make a sampling of Communist activity 
here so that we will be able to know the pat- 
tern of the Communist conspiracy’s efforts in 
this area and its connections with the Com- 
munist conspiracy on the mainland, 

“One of the most insidious aspects of com- 
munism is its deceit. It pretends to be the 
friend of the workingman, but where it has 
seized power the workingman is crushed 
under its despotic heel. He finds himself 

ented and disciplined. He may find 
himself in a slave labor camp. It pretends 
to seek peace and yet it is at war with free 
people everywhere. Communism masquer- 
ades behind a facade of humanitarianism 
but it has caused more bloodshed and misery 
than any other force in the history of civil- 
ization. 

“The strength of the Communist opera- 
tion in any area is not in proportion to its 
numbers. A conspiratorial force may ac- 
tually weaken itself when it increases its 
size. It takes only one or two holes in a 
ship to sink it. It, likewise, takes only a 
few trained, disciplined zealots to under- 
mine and weaken a nation or a free society. 

“What are the present strategies and 
tactics of the Communist operation in this 
general area? What techniques are the hard- 
core Communists pursuing in order to avoid 
detection as they pursue their nefarious 
work? What are the lines of control and 
communication between the various Com- 
munists’ nests here and on the mainland? 
What loopholes or weaknesses exist in our 
present security laws. How may those laws 
be strengthened? 

“These questions shall be uppermost in the 
minds of the committee as we elicit testi- 
mony during these hearings. 

“May I emphasize that the purpose of the 
subcommittee here in San Juan is to sample 
factual material with reference to types and 
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patterns of activity, and not to attempt to 
exhaust the subject matter. We have not 
subpenaed witnesses for these hearings mere- 
ly to put on a show, nor shall we attempt 
to interrogate in these hearings even a sig- 
nificant percentage of all possible witnesses 
on whom we have compiled information. 

“It is a standing rule of this committee 
that any person identified as a member of 
the Communist Party during the course of 
the committee hearings will be given an 
early opportunity to appear before this com- 
mittee, if he so desires, for the purpose of 
denying or explaining any testimony ad- 
versely affecting him, or which he may think 
adversely affects him. 

“It is also the policy of the committee 
to accord any witness the privilege of being 
represented by counsel; but within the pro- 
visions of the rules of this committee, coun- 
sel’s sole and exclusive prerogative is to advise 
his client. 

“I would remind those present that a dis- 
turbance of any kind, or an audible com- 
ment during the hearings, will not be per- 
mitted. This is a serious proceeding in which 
we are earnestly trying to discharge an im- 
portant and arduous duty.” 

The record of the proceedings on November 
19, 1959, during which the said Cesar An- 
dreu Iglesias refused to answer the aforesaid 
question pertinent to the subject under in- 
quiry, is set forth in fact as follows: 


“THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1959 


“U.S. House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
“SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
“COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES, 
“San Juan, P.R. 
“Public hearings 

“A subcommittee of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities met, pursuant to recess, 
at 10:45 a.m., in the United States Court- 
house, Hon. Wm.1am M. Tuck, chairman of 
the subcommittee, presiding. 

“Committee members present: Represent- 
atives WILLIAM M. Tuck, of Virginia, and 
GORDON H. SCHERER, of Ohio. 

“Staff members present: RICHARD ARENS, 
staff director; George C. Williams and Wil- 
liam Margetich, investigators; Fulton Lewis 
III, research analyst. 

“Also present: Donald F. Barnes, senior 
interpreter, U.S. Department of State, Wash- 


ington, D.C. 
“Mr. Tuck. The subcommittee will be in 
order. 
* . * . > 


“AFTERNOON SESSION—THURSDAY, 
“NOVEMBER 19, 1959 

“(The subcommittee reconvened at 2 p.m., 
Hon. WILLIAM M. Tuck, chairman of the sub- 
committee, presiding.) 

“(Members of the subcommittee present 
at time of reconvening: Representatives 
Tuck and SCHERER.) 

“Mr. Tuck. The subcommittee will come 
to order. i 

(After hearing the testimony of several 
other witnesses, Cesar Andreu Iglesias was 
then called before the committee.) 

“Mr. ARENS. The next witness, if you 
please, Mr. Chairman, will be Cesar Andreu 
Iglesias. 

“Mr. Tuck. Will the witness stand and be 
sworn? 

“You do solemnly swear the testimony you 
are about to give will be the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth, so 
help you God? 

“Mr. ANDREU IGLESIAS, I do. 

“TESTIMONY OF CESAR ANDREU IGLESIAS, AC- 
COMPANIED BY COUNSEL, ABRAHAM DIAZ GON- 
ZALEZ, GERARDO ORTIZ DEL RIVERO, PRAXELES 
ALVEREZ LEANDRI, SANTOS P. AMADEO, AND 
MAX GOLDMAN (DONALD F. BARNES, INTER- 
PRETER) 

“Mr. Arens. Please identify yourself by 
name, residence, and occupation. 
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“Mr. ANDREU IGLESIAS. Mr. Chairman, my 
name is Cesar Andreu Iglesias, and, by the 
way, I do understand English. I live on 
Lutz Street, 358, in Santurce, P.R., and I am 
a writer by profession. 

“Mr. ARENS. Do you speak English as well 
as understand it? 

“Mr. ANDREU IGLESIAS. I understand Eng- 
lish, but I also believe that the natural lan- 
guage in Puerto Rico is Spanish, and, there- 
fore, believe that here and anywhere else I 
should speak only Spanish. 

“Mr. ARENS. Were these articles of yours 
in the Communist Daily Worker in Spanish 
or were they in English? I have an article 
here from the Sunday Worker magazine 
[August 22, 1948], ‘Puerto Rico Fights 
Back’; another one authored by yourself 
in the Communist Daily Worker of February 
[12] 1951. 

“Did you write in the Communist Daily 
Worker in Spanish or in English? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. ANDREU IGLESIAS. For reasons set forth 
in a document which has been submitted to 
the committee, with all due respect to the 
Congress of the United States and to this 
committee, I respectfully refuse to answer 
this and any other questions which may he 
posed to me. 

“(Documents marked ‘Andreu Iglesias Ex- 
hibits Nos. 1 and 2’ and retained in com- 
mittee files. 

“Mr. ARENS. You are appearing today in 
response to a subpena which was served 
upon you by this committee? 

“Mr. ANpreU IcLEsias. My reply is the 
same as before. 

“Mr. ARENS. And you are represented by 
counsel? 

“Mr. ANDREU IcLEesias. The same reply as 
before. 

“Mr. Diaz GonzaLez. For the record, Mr. 
Chairman, my name is Abraham Diaz Gon- 
zalez, my address is 1556 Ponce de Leon 
Avenue. 

“I am here with Mr. Max Goldman, Mr. 
Leandri, Mr. Del Rivero, and Dr. Santos Am- 
adeo, assisting the witness. 

“Mr. ARENS. You represent the witness, 
Andreu Iglesias, who is presently now testify- 
ing? 

“Mr. Diaz GONZALEZ. Yes. 

“Mr. ARENS. Mr. Witness, I propose to ask 
you in a few moments whether or not you 
are now a member of the Communist Party. 
If you will answer that question, I propose 
to pursue that principal question by under- 
taking to elicit from you information about 
your Communist Party activities, current 
activities, particularly propaganda activities, 
so that this committee can, with that in- 
formation, which we might elicit from you, 
be able to have a fund of knowledge with 
which we can appraise proposals pending in 
the U.S. Congress to protect this great Nation, 
including Puerto Rico, from this godless 
conspiracy. 

“Tf there is anything you do not under- 
stand in any question, either its pertinency 
or relevancy, if you have any doubts in your 
mind as to why we are asking the question— 
how it might relate to you, why it might or 
might not be germane to the subject matter 
under inquiry, the scope of the subject mat- 
ter under inquiry, you just stop me and I 
will be glad to explain to you. I do not want 
to give all of these detailed explanations 
though, and have it just be fruitless. 

“With that background, sir, I ask you: 
Are you now a member of the Communist 
Party? 

“Mr. ANDREU IoLxsras. For the reasons set 
forth in the document bearing my signature, 
which was handed to the committee, with all 
due respect for the Congress of the United 
States, I refuse to answer this or any other 
questions which may be posed to me. 
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“Mr. Tuck. The witness is informed, or 
you may inform the witness, that the rea- 
sons assigned by him for declining to an- 
swer the the question are not acceptable to 
the committee, and he is therefore directed 
and ordered to answer the question, the pre- 
ceding question, propounded by counsel. 

“Mr. ANDREU IGLESIAS. I am appreciative of 
the words spoken by the chairman of this 
committee, but I would like to repeat that 
I will refuse to answer, with all due respect 
to the Congress of the United States, this or 
any other question that is posed to me. 

“Mr. ARENS. It is the information of this 
committee that you have, over the course of 
the last several years, been in constant con- 
tact with the high echelon of the Communist 
Party in New York City; that you have been 
a delegate to a number of the closed Com- 
munist functions in that city. 

Would you please, sir, now provide the 
Committee on Un-American Activities with 
such information as you possess respecting 
those sessions? 

“Mr. ANDREU Ictesras. For the reasons al- 
ready set forth in writing and given to the 
committee, and with all due respect to this 
committee and to the Congress of the 
United States, I refuse to answer this and 
any other questions that are asked of me. 

“Mr. SCHERER. Is that because he contends 
that this committee does not have jurisdic- 
tion? 

“Mr, ANDREU IGLESIAS. My reasons for re- 
fusing to answer questions have been set 
forth in writing effectively and clearly and 
they are the same as for my refusing to an- 
swer this or any other question. 

“Mr. SCHERER. I understand your reasons 
as set forth in writing are that this com- 
mittee does not have jurisdiction to conduct 
this hearing in Puerto Rico. 

“Would you be willing to tell the Inter- 
nal Security Division of the Police Depart- 
ment of San Juan, of your activities in the 
Communist Party? 

“Mr. ANDREU Icuiestas. I believe that I do 
not have to repeat myself any further in 
continuing to deny or refuse to answer any 
questions that are asked of me by this com- 
mittee. 

“Mr. ARENS, Have you, sir, any informa- 
tion respecting any threats, any pressure of 
any kind, brought by any person known by 
you to be a member of the Communist Party 
against Juan Emmanuelli Morales in order 
to keep him from testifying fully and freely 
before this committee? 

“Mr. ANDREU IGLESIAS. My reply is the 
same for the reasons already given in writ- 
ing to this committee. 

“Mr. ARENS. Have you been in contact in 
the course of the last several days here on 
the island with a man representing the Com- 
munist front, known as the Emergency Civil 
Liberties Committee—a man by the name 
of Clark Foreman? 

“Mr. ANDREU IGLESIAS. My reply is the same. 

Mr. ARENS. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully 
Suggest that will conclude the staff interro- 
gation of this witness.” 

Because of the foregoing, the said Commit- 
tee of Un-American Activities was deprived 
of an answer to a pertinent question pro- 
pounded to the said Cesar Andreu Iglesias 
relative to the subject matter which, under 
Public Law 601, section 121, subsection (q) 
(2) of the 79th Congress, and under House 
Resolution 7 of the 86th Congress, the said 
committee was instructed to investigate, and 
the refusal of the witness to answer the ques- 
tion; namely: 

“With that background, sir, I ask you: 
Are you now a member of the Communist 
Party?” 
which question was pertinent to the subject 
under inquiry, is a violation of the subpena 
under which the witness had previously ap- 
peared, and his refusal to answer the afore- 
said question deprived your committee of 
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necessary and pertinent testimony and places 
the said witness in contempt of the House 
of Representatives of the United States. 


Other pertinent committee proceedings 


The following resolution was adopted at 
the organizational meeting of the committee 
for the 86th Congress, held the 23d day of 
January 1959: 

“Be it resolved, That the chairman be 
authorized and empowered from time to time 
to appoint subcommittees, composed of three 
or more members of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, at least one of whom 
shall be of the minority political party, and 
a majority of whom shall constitute a quo- 
rum, for the purpose of performing any and 
all acts which the committee as a whole is 
authorized to perform.” 

The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of an executive session of the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, consisting of Hon. WILLIAM M. 
Tuck, chairman, Hon. Morgan M. MOULDER, 
and Hon, GORDON H. SCHERER; of whom Hon. 
WILL IA M. Tuck and Hon, Gorpon H. 
SCHERER were present, held April 5, 1960, in 
room 225, Old House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 

“The subcommittee was called to order by 
the chairman of the full committee, who 
stated the purpose of the meeting was to 
consider what action the subcommittee 
should take regarding the refusal of certain 
witnesses to answer material questions pro- 
pounded to them in the course of the hear- 
ings conducted by the said subcommittee in 
San Juan, P.R., beginning on the 18th day 
of November 1959, and what recommenda- 
tion it would make regarding the citation of 
any such witnesses for contempt of the 
House of Representatives. 

“After full consideration of the testimony 
of the witnesses given at the said hearing in 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, a motion was made 
by Mr. SCHERER, seconded by Mr. Tuck, and 
unanimously carried, that a report of the 
facts relating to the refusal of Cesar Andreu 
Iglesias to answer a material question before 
the said subcommittee at the hearing afore- 
said, be referred and submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities as a whole, 
with the recommendation that a report of 
the facts relating to the refusal of said wit- 
ness to answer a material question, together 
with all of the facts in connection therewith, 
be referred to the House of Representatives, 
with the recommendation that the said wit- 
ness be cited for contempt of the House of 
Representatives for his refusal to answer the 
question therein set forth, to the end that he 
may be proceeded against in the manner and 
form provided by law.“ 

The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of an executive session of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, consisting of 
Hon, Francis F. WALTER, chairman; Hon. 
CLYDE Dorn; Hon, WILLIAM M. Tuck; Hon, 
DONALD L. Jackson; Hon. GORDON H. SCHERER; 
and Hon, WILLIAM E. MILLER, held on the 5th 
day of April 1980, in room 225, Old House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

“The report of the facts relating to the 
refusal of Cesar Andreu Iglesias to answer a 
material question was submitted to the 
committee, upon which a motion was made 
by Mr. DoYLE, seconded by Mr. MILLER, and 
unanimously carried, that the subcommit- 
tee's report of the facts relating to the re- 
fusal of Cesar Andreu Iglesias to answer a 
material question before the said subcommit- 
tee at the hearing conducted before it in San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, on the 19th day of Novem- 
ber 1959, be and the same is hereby approved 
and adopted, and that the Committee on Un- 
American Activities report and refer the said 
refusal to answer said question before the 
said subcommittee, together with all the 
facts in connection therewith, to the House 
of Representatives, with the recommendation 
that the witness be cited for contempt of the 
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House of Representatives for his refusal to 
answer such question, to the end that he 
may be proceeded against in the manner and 
form provided by law.” 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, I offer a res- 
olution (H. Res. 618) and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

i The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
ows: 


Resolved, That the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives certify the report of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities of the 
House of Representatives as to the refusal 
of Cesar Andreu Iglesias to answer questions 
before a duly constituted subcommittee of 
the Committee on Un-American Activities, 
together with all of the facts in connection 
therewith, under seal of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to the United States Attorney for 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, to then 
end that the said Cesar Andreu Iglesias 
may be proceeded against in the manner and 
form provided by law. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST PABLO M. 
GARCIA RODRIGUEZ 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities, I submit a privileged report (Rept. 
No. 2132). 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST PABLO M. GARCIA 
RODRIGUEZ 


The Committee on Un-American Activities, 
as created and authorized by the House of 
Representatives through the enactment of 
Public Law 601, section 121, subsection (q) 
(2) of the 79th Congress, and under House 
Resolution 7 of the 86th Congress, caused to 
be issued a subpena to Garcia, Pablo M. 
Rodriguez. The said subpena directed Gar- 
cia, Pablo M. Rodriguez to be and appear be- 
fore said Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties or a duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, of which Hon. Francis E. 
WALTER is chairman, in U.S. courtroom, U.S. 
courthouse and Post Office Building, San 
Juan, P.R., on Thursday, November 19, 1959, 
at 10 o'clock a.m., then and there to testify 
touching matters of inquiry committed to 
said committee and not to depart without 
leave of said committee. The subpena served 
upon said Garcia, Pablo M. Rodriguez, is set 
forth in words and figures as follows: 

“UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
“CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
“To Garcts, PLO M. Ropricuez, Greeting: 

“Pursuant to lawful authority, you are 
hereby commanded to be and appear before 
the Committee on Un-American Activities of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States, or a duly appointed subcommittee 
thereof, on Thursday, November 19, 1959, at 
10 o'clock a.m., at U.S. courtroom, U.S. court- 
house and Post Office Building, San Juan, 
P.R., then and there to testify touching mat- 
ters of inquiry committed to said committee, 
and not to depart without leave of said 
committee. 

“Hereof fail not, as you will answer your 
default under the pains and penalties in 
such cases made and provided. 

“To U.S. marshal, to serve and return. 

“Given under my hand this 14th day of 
October, in the year of our Lord, 1959. 

“FRANCIS E. WALTER, 
“Chairman.” 

The said subpena was duly served as ap- 
pears by the return made thereon by the 
U.S. marshal, who was duly authorized to 
serve the said subpena. The return of the 
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service by the said U.S. marshal being en- 
dorsed thereon, is set forth in words and 
figures as follows: 

“Subpena for Pablo M. Rodriguez Garcia, 
correct name Pablo Manuel Garcia Rodri- 
guez, before the committee on the 19th day 
of November 1959 (Thursday) at 10 a.m. 

“I made service of the within subpena by 
hending to and leaving original subpena 
with the within-named Pablo M. Rodriguez 
Garcia, correct name Pablo Manuel Garcia 
Rodriguez, personally at E-16 Ward Uni- 
versity Garden, Rio Piedras, P.R., at 6:25 
o'clock, pm., on the 19th day of October 
1959. 

“Dated October 20, 1959. 

“Santos BUXO, Jr., 
“U.S. Marshal. 
“By: Dreco L. MARTIN, Jr., 
“Deputy.” 

The said Pablo M. Garcia Rodriguez, pur- 
suant to said subpena, and in compliance 
therewith, appeared before the said subcom- 
mittee on the 19th day of November 1959, 
to give such testimony as required under 
and by virtue of Public Law 601, section 121, 
subsection (q)(2) of the 79th Congress, and 
under House Resolution 7 of the 86th Con- 
gress. The said Pablo M. Garcia Rodriguez 
having appeared as a witness and having 
been asked the questions; namely: 

“Mr. Garcia, are you now or have you ever 
been a member of the Communist Party? 

“Have you ever traveled abroad on a U.S. 
passport? 

“We observe on here one of the reference 
signatures on the application as Pablo M. 
Garcia, San Juan, P.R. Please look at that 
application and tell this committee whether 
or not that is your signature—a fair and 
honest reproduction of your signature on 
that document.” 


which questions were pertinent to the sub- 
ject under inquiry, refused to answer said 
questions, and as a result of said Pablo M. 
Garcia Rodriguez’ refusal to answer the 
aforesaid questions, your committee was pre- 
vented from receiving testimony and in- 
formation concerning a matter committed 
to said committee in accordance with the 
terms of the subpena served upon said Pablo 
M. Garcia Rodriguez. 

“The record of the proceedings on Novem- 
ber 18, 1959, insofar as it affects the appear- 
ance of the witness Pablo M. Garcia 
Rodriguez on November 19, 1959, is set forth 
in fact as follows: 

“WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1959 
“U.S. House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
“SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 


“COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
“San Juan, P.R. 


“Public hearings 


“A subcommittee of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities met, pursuant to recess, 
at 10 a.m. in the U.S. courthouse, San Juan, 
P.R., Hon. Wm11am M. Tuck (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

“Committee members present: Representa- 
tives WILLIAM M. Tuck, of Virginia, and 
Gorpon H. SCHERER, of Ohio, 

“Staff members present: Richard Arens, 
staff director; George C. Williams and Wil- 
liam Margetich, investigators; and Fulton 
Lewis III, research analyst. 

“Also present: Donald F. Barnes, senior 
interpreter, U.S. Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

“Mr. Tuck. The subcommittee will be 
in order. 

“Counsel, let there be incorporated in the 
body of the record the resolution of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities au- 
thorizing and directing the holding of the 
instant hearings in San Juan. 

“(The resolution referred to follows:) 

Be it resolved, That hearings by the 
Committee on Un-American Activities or a 
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subcommittee thereof, to be held in Puerto 
Rico, in New York City, and elsewhere as the 
chairman may direct, on such date or dates 
as the chairman may determine, be author- 
ized and approved, including the conduct of 
investigations deemed reasonably necessary 
by the staff in preparation therefor, relating 
to the following matters and having the 
legislative purposes indicated: 

1. Entry and dissemination in Puerto 
Rico of foreign Communist Party propa- 
ganda, the legislative purpose being to de- 
termine the necessity for, and advisability of 
amendments to the Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Act designed more effectively to 
counteract the Communist schemes and de- 
vices now used in avoiding the prohibitions 
of the act. 

“:2. Receipt of information relating to 
persons engaged in foreign travel, the leg- 
islative purpose being: 

a) Committee consideration of amend- 
ments to section 215 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act as contained in title IX— 
immigration and passport security—of H.R. 
2232, introduced on January 12, 1959, and 
referred by the House of Representatives to 
the Committee on Un-American Activities; 

“*(b) Consideration of legislative recom- 
mendations expressing the will and intent 
of Congress spelled out in direct and positive 
form, granting authority to the Secretary of 
State to issue, withhold, or limit passports 
for international travel of adherents to the 
Communist Party, and the granting of spe- 
cific statutory authority to the Secretary of 
State to issue substantive regulations in the 
passport fleld, as set forth in the annual 
reports of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities for the years 1956-58. 

“3. The extent, character, and objects of 
Communist infiltration and Communist 
Party propaganda activities in Puerto Rico, 
the legislative purpose being to add to the 
committee’s overall knowledge on the sub- 
ject so that the Congress may be kept in- 
formed and thus prepared to enact remedial 
legislation in the national defense and for 
internal security. 

4. The execution by the administrative 
agencies concerned of all laws and regula- 
tions relating to the Internal Security Act, 
the Communist Control Act, the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act, passport regula- 
tions, and all other laws the subject matter 
of which is within the jurisdiction of the 
committee, the legislative purpose being to 
exercise continuous watchfulness over the 
execution of these laws to assist the Con- 
gress in appraising their administration and 
in developing such amendments or related 
legislation as it may deem necessary. 

5. Any other matter within the juris- 
diction of the committee which it, or any 
subcommittee hereof appointed to conduct 
these hearings, may designate.’ 

„Mr. Tuck. Let there likewise be incorpo- 
rated in the body of the record the order of 
appointment of the subcommittee to con- 
duct the hearings, the order of Chairman 
WALTER. 

(The order referred to follows:) 

“OCTOBER 6, 1959. 
“To: Mr, Richard Arens, staff director, House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

“Pursuant to the provisions of the law 
and the rules of this committee, I hereby 
appoint a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, consisting of 
Representative WILLIAM M. Tuck, as chair- 
man, and Representatives MORGAN M. MouL- 
DER and Gorpon H. SCHERER as associate 
members, to conduct hearings in New York, 
N. T., Monday and Tuesday, November 16 and 
17, 1959, at 10 am., and in San Juan, P.R., 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, November 
18, 19, and 20, 1959, at 10 a.m., on subjects 
under investigation by the committee and 
take such testimony on said days or succeed- 
ing days as it may deem necessary. 
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“Please make this action a matter of com- 
mittee record. 

“If any Member indicates his inability to 
serve, please notify me. 

“Given under my hand this 6th day of 
October 1959. 

“Francis E. WALTER, 
“Chairman, Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

“Mr, Tuck. The hearings which begin to- 
day in San Juan are in furtherance of the 
powers and duties of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, pursuant to Public Law 
601 of the 79th Congress which not only 
establishes the basic jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee, but also mandates this committee, 
along with other standing committees of 
the Congress, to exercise continuous watch- 
fulness of the execution of any laws the 
subject matter of which is within the juris- 
diction of the committee. 

“In response to this power and duty, the 
Committee on Un-American Activities is 
continuously in the process of accumulating 
factual information respecting Communists, 
the Communist Party, and Communist ac- 
tivities which will enable the committee and 
the Congress to appraise the administration 
and operation of the Smith Act, the Internal 
Security Act of 1950, the Communist Con- 
trol Act of 1954, and numerous provisions of 
the Criminal Code relating to espionage, 
sabotage and subversion. 

“In addition, the committee has before it 
numerous proposals to strengthen our legis- 
lative weapons designed to protect the in- 
ternal security of this Nation. 

“In the course of the last few years, as a 
result of hearings and investigations, this 
committee has made over 80 separate recom- 
mendations for legislative action. Legisla- 
tion has been passed by the Congress em- 
bracing 35 of the committee recommenda- 
tions and 26 separate proposals are currently 
pending in the Congress on subjects covered 
by other committee recommendations. 
Moreover, in the course of the last few years 
numerous recommendations made by the 
committee for administrative action have 
been adopted by the executive agencies of 
the Government. $ 

“This subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities has come to Puerto 
Rico to discharge a duty imposed by the 
US. Congress; namely, to develop factual 
information for the Congress in its endeavors 
to cope with the Communist conspiracy. 
We come here as friends in an enterprise 
which ought to be the concern of all free- 
dom-loving people everywhere, irrespective of 
wherever they may reside. 

“From past experience we know that the 
Communist propagandists will attempt to 
pervert the purpose of these hearings into an 
investigation of Puerto Ricans. We are not 
investigating Puerto Ricans as Puerto Ricans. 
We are pursuing the trail of the few dan- 
gerous Communists who are part and parcel 
of a world conspiracy which would destroy 
freedom. 

“We do not expect to interrogate here 
every Communist on the island. We only 
expect to make a sampling of Communist 
activity here so that we will be able to know 
the pattern of the Communist conspiracy’s 
efforts in this area and its connections with 
the Communist conspiracy on the mainland. 

“One of the most insidious aspects of 
communism is its deceit. It pretends to be 
the friend of the working man, but where it 
has seized power the working man is crushed 
under its despotic heel. He finds himself 
regimented and disciplined. He may find 
himself in a slave labor camp. It pretends 
to seek peace and yet it is at war with free 
people everywhere. Communism masquer- 
ades behind a facade of humanitarianism 
but it has caused more bloodshed and 
than any other force in the history of civil- 
ization. 
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“The strength of the Communist opera- 
tion in any area is not in proportion to its 
numbers. A conspiratorial force may actual- 
ty weaken itself when it increases its size. 
It takes only one or two holes in a ship to 
sink it. It, likewise, takes only a few trained, 
disciplined zealots to undermine and weaken 
a nation or a free society. 

“What are the present strategies and tac- 
tics of the Communist operation in this gen- 
eral area? What techniques are the hard- 
core Communists pursuing in order to avoid 
detection as they pursue their nefarious 
work? What are the lines of control and 
communication between the various Com- 
munists’ nests here and on the mainland? 
What loopholes or weaknesses exist in our 
present security laws? How may those laws 
be strengthened? 

“These questions shall be uppermost in the 
minds of the committee as we elicit testi- 
mony during these hearings. 

“May I emphasize that the purpose of the 
subcommittee here in San Juan is to sample 
factual material with reference to types and 
patterns of activity, and not to attempt to 
exhaust the subject matter. We have not 
subpenaed witnesses for these hearings 
merely to put on a show, nor shall we at- 
tempt to interrogate in these hearings even 
a significant percentage of all possible wit- 
messes on whom we have compiled informa- 
tion. 

“It is a standing rule of this committee 
that any person identified as a member of 
the Communist Party during the course of 
the committee hearings will be given an early 
opportunity to appear before this commit- 
tee, if he so desires, for the purpose of de- 
nying or explaining any testimony adversely 
affecting him, or which he may think ad- 
versely affects him. 

It is also the policy of the committee to 
accord any witness the privilege of being 

ted by counsel; but within the pro- 
visions of the rules of this committee, coun- 
sel’s sole and exclusive prerogative is to ad- 
vise his client. 

“I would remind those present that a dis- 
turbance of any kind, or an audible com- 
ment during the hearings, will not be per- 
mitted. This is a serious proceeding in 
which we are earnestly trying to discharge 
an important and arduous duty. 

“The record of the proceedings on Novem- 
ber 19, 1959, during which the said Pablo M. 
Garcia Rodriguez refused to answer the 
aforesaid questions, pertinent to the subject 
under inquiry, is set forth in fact as follows: 

“THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1959 
“U.S. HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
“SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
“COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
“San Juan, P.R. 
“Public hearings 

“A subcommittee of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities met, pursuant to recess, 
at 10:45 a.m., in the U.S. courthouse, Hon. 
WuLiam M. Tuck, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, presiding. 

“Committee members present: Repre- 
sentatives WILIA M. Tuck, of Virginia, 
and GORDON H. SCHERER, of Ohio. 

“Staff members present: Richard Arens, 
staff director; George C. Williams and Wil- 
liam Margetich, investigators; Fulton Lewis 
III. research analyst. 

“Also present: Donald F. Barnes, senior 
interpreter, U.S. Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

“Mr. Tuck, The subcommittee will be in 
order. 


. * * . . 
“AFTERNOON SESSION—THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 
19, 1959 


“(The subcommittee reconvened at 2 p.m., 
Hon. WIN M. Tuck, chairman of the 
subcommittee, presiding.) 
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“(Members of the subcommittee present at 
time of reconvening: Representatives Tuck 
and SCHERER.) 

“Mr. Tuck. The subcommittee will come 
to order. 

“(After hearing the testimony of other 
witnesses, Pablo M. Garcia Rodriguez was 
then called before the committee.) 

“Mr. ARENS. The next witness, 
please, Mr. Chairman, will be 
Rodriguez Garcia. 

“Mr. Tuck. Stand and raise your right 
hand. 

“You do solemnly swear the testimony 
you are about to give this committee will 
be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God? 

“Mr. Garcia RODRIGUEZ, I do. 


“TESTIMONY OF PABLO M, GARCIA RODRIGUEZ, 
ACCOMPANIED BY COUNSEL, ABRAHAM DIAZ 
GONZALEZ, SANTOS P. AMADEO, PRAXELES 
ALVEREZ LEANDRI, MAX GOLDMAN, AND GERARDO 
ORTIZ DEL RIVERO 


“Mr, Arens. Please identify yourself by 
name, residence, and occupation. 

Mr. Garcia RODRIGUEZ. My name, sir, is 
Pablo M. Garcia Rodriguez. I live at E-16, 
University Gardens, Rio Piedras, San Juan, 
P.R., and I am an attorney. 

“Mr. Arens. You are appearing today in 
response to a subpena which was served upon 
you by this committee? 

“Mr. Gancra Ropricurz. Sir, I respectfully 
decline to answer this question or any other 
question that you may raise during this 
hearing on the ground that you have no 
jurisdiction to conduct this investigation 
for the reasons that I have stated in the 
written statement that has been filed with 
you. 

“Mr. AnENS. And you are represented by 
counsel? 

“Mr. Diaz GoNnzALEZ. Yes, sir. Abraham 
Diaz Gonzalez, Mr. Del Rivero, Max Gold- 
man, Praxeles Leandri, and Santos Amadeo. 

“Mr. Arens. Mr. Garcia, are you now or 
have you ever been a member of the Com- 
munist Party? 

“Mr. Garcia Ropricuez, I respectfully, 
sir, decline to answer that question on the 
grounds that you have no jurisdiction to 
conduct this investigation for the several 
reasons that I have stated in the statement 
filed with you. 

“Mr. ARENS. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully 
suggest the witness be advised that his rea- 
son for refusing to answer the question is 
not accepted by the committee and that he 
be ordered and directed to answer the ques- 
tion. 

“Mr. Tuck. The witness is informed that 
the reasons which he has assigned for de- 
clining to answer the question propounded 
by counsel are not acceptable to the com- 
mittee, and in the opinion of the committee 
are not valid. The chairman, therefore, or- 
ders and directs him to answer the question 
last propounded by counsel. 

“Does the witness still decline to answer? 

“Mr. Garcia RODRIGUEZ, I see myself com- 
pelled again, sir, to decline to answer, very 
respectfully, your question, because of the 
same reasons that I have already stated. 

“Mr, Arens. Have you been a writer for 
the Communist Daily Worker in New York 
City? 

“Mr. Garcta Ropricuez, I respectfully de- 
cline to answer, sir, for the same reasons 
that I have stated. 

“Mr. AnENS. We display to you, sir, a pho- 
tostatic reproduction of an article in the 
Communist Daily Worker [February 12, 
1951] by Pablo M. Garcia. We ask you if 
you will kindly look at that article and tell 
this committee whether or not you have au- 
thored the article. 

“Mr. GARCIA RODRIGUEZ. I refuse, sir, to an- 
swer that question on the same grounds that 
I have already stated. 


if you 
Pablo 


August 23 


“(Document marked ‘Garcia Rodriguez 
Exhibit No, 1“ and retained in committee 
files.) 

“Mr. Arens. We display to you still an- 
other article in the Communist Worker, 
Sunday, January 8, 1956, by Pablo M. Garcia. 

“Kindly look at this document which is 
now being displayed to you and tell this 
committee whether or not you are truthfully 
and accurately described there as the author 
of the article. 

“Mr. Garcia RODRIGUEZ. Sir, I again see 
myself compelled to repeat that I respect- 
fully decline to answer this or any other 
question that you may pose during the pro- 
ceedings, during these hearings, because I 
honestly understand that you have no juris- 
diction to carry out these hearings in Puerto 
Rico for the reasons stated in the statement 
that I have already filed with you. 

“(Document marked ‘Garcia Rodriguez Ex- 
hibit No. 2’ and retained in committee files.) 

“Mr. ARENS. I display to you now a copy of 
an article appearing in the Communist Daily 
Worker [May 20, 1954] respecting a Puerto 
Rican Communist Party adoption of certain 
policies [Fourth Congress]. In the course 
of the article, the following appears: ‘A nine- 
member central committee was elected’; and 
among those who were elected to the central 
committee of the Communist Party session, 
according to this Communist publication, 
was Pablo Garcia Rodriguez, as treasurer. 

“Please look at this article and tell this 
committee while you are under oath, whether 
or not that truly and accurately described 
zoue participation and status in that ses- 

on. 

“Mr. Garcia Ropricuez. Sir, I decline to 
answer this question for the same reasons 
ar I have already stated to this commit- 


“(Document marked ‘Garcia Rodriguez Ex- 
hibit No. 3’ and retained in committee files.) 

“Mr. ARENS. Have you ever traveled abroad 
on a U.S. passport? 

“Mr. GARCIA RODRIGUEZ. I again, sir, respect- 
fully decline to answer this or any other 
question that you gentlemen may pose to 
me during the course of this hearing, be- 
cause I am under the firm belief that you 
have no jurisdiction to carry out this investi- 
gation in Puerto Rico. 

“Mr. Tuck. The Chair advises you that the 
reasons assigned by you for declining to 
answer that question are not satisfactory and 
not acceptable to the committee, and the 
Chair orders and directs you to answer the 
question. 

“Do you still decline to do so? 

“Mr. Garcia RODRIGUEZ. I respectfully, sir, 
see myself compelled to differ from the 
opinion of Your Honor, and I must, there- 
fore, refuse, respectfully, to answer this or 
any other question for the same reasons that 
I have already stated. 

“Mr. ARENS. This Committee on Un- 
American Activities interrogated earlier a 
man by the name of Corales. We displayed 
to him an application, and the issuance of 
a certificate for Post Office Box 2583. We 
interrogated him respecting a number of 
messages from international Communist 
agents from various agents of the world 
which were processed through that Post 
Office Box 2583. 

“We observe on here one of the reference 
signatures on the application as Pablo M. 
Garcia, San Juan, P.R. Please look at that 
application and tell this committee whether 
or not that is your signature—a fair and 
honest reproduction of your signature on 
that document. 

“Mr. Garcta Ropricuez, For the same rea- 
sons, sir, I respectfully decline to answer 
your questions, for the very same reasons 
that I have already stated in the course 
of the hearings. 
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“Mr. Arens. Have you been a participant 
with Corales in the processing of these di- 
rectives and the channeling of these direc- 
tives, and the channeling of any of this 
Communist propaganda which we covered 
with him in his testimony? 

“Mr. Garcia Ropricuez. I decline to an- 
swer, sir, on the very same reasons that I 
have already stated. 

“Mr. Arens. It is the information of this 
committee that you are or have in the past 
been not only connected, but actually a 
full-fledged member of the Communist Party 
of France. Will you kindly confirm or deny 
that information? 

“Mr, Garcia RODRIGUEZ, I again, sir, see 
myself compelled to respectfully decline to 
answer your question on the grounds that 
this committee has no jurisdiction in Puerto 
Rico to carry out this investigation. 

“Mr. Tuck, The committee informs the 
witness that the reasons assigned by him 
for declining to answer the question are not 
acceptable and not satisfactory to the com- 
mittee, nor in the opinion of the committee 
is he on legal grounds upon which to rely. 

“The committee, therefore, directs the wit- 
ness and orders him to answer the last pre- 
ei question, which is a pertinent ques- 

on. 

“Mr. Garcia RopricvEz. With all due re- 
spect to you, Mr. Chairman, and to the rest 
of the members of this committee, and for 
the reasons that I haye already stated, I see 
myself compelled, by my honest belief that 
this committee has no jurisdiction to carry 
out these proceedings in Puerto Rico, I 
therefore cannot answer it and will not an- 
swer your question. 

“Mr. SCHERER. that you were 
Tight that this committee had no jurisdic- 
tion, wouldn’t you want to tell a committee 
of the Congress of the United States what 
you know about the operations of the Com- 
munist Party? Why do you hide behind 
this question of jurisdiction? 

“Mr. Garcia RODRIGUEZ. For the same rea- 
sons, sir, for the same reasons that I have 
already stated, and because I believe that 
this committee has no jurisdiction whatso- 
eyer to carry out this investigation, I say I 
cannot honestly answer any of the questions 
that you may pose to me. 

“Mr, SCHERER. I understand that you be- 
lieve that. My question is even though you 
do believe that this committee has no juris- 
ditcion—of course, we think you are wrong, 
but assuming that you are right—why would 
a man who has been educated at Harvard 
not give to the Congress of the United States, 
and your Government, information concern- 
ing the operation of a foreign power operat- 
mg within the United States and in Puerto 

co? 

“Mr. Garcia RopRIGUEZ. Mr. Chairman, am 
I to understand that this question that he 
raises is out of the jurisditcion, out of the 
question of the proceedings of the commit- 
tee? 

“Mr. SCHERER. No. It is part of the pro- 
ceedings. 

“(The witness conferred with his coun- 
sel.) 

“Mr. Garcia Ropricuez. I want to state, 
Your Honor and members of this committee, 
that the greatest contribution that I can 
make to the Congress of the United States 
is to bring to your mind the situation of in- 
justice and inequality that exists in Puerto 
Rico, and that you are a committee coming 
to Puerto Rico exercising a legislative power 
appointed by a Congress in which the people 
of Puerto Rico are not represented, and I 
submit to you gentlemen that this is a sit- 
uation which is contrary to the principles of 
the Constitution of the United States of 
government by representation. 

“Your fellow citizen from Virginia, sir, 
Mr. Patrick Henry, his words are as true 
today as they were before, and I am certain 
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that that is the greatest contribution that I 
can make to the Congress of the United 
States, and I would feel proud if I could 
make that contribution to the Congress. 

“Mr. Tuck. Another outburst of that kind 
and Iam going to ask the marshal to remove 
those people from the room. 

“Mr. SCHERER. Is that the reason for your 
refusal to answer that you have just given? 

“Mr. GARCIA RODRIGUEZ. I refuse to answer 
any question, sir, on the ground that I have 
already stated. I respectfully refuse. 

“Mr. ARENS. I have here a photostatic re- 
production of a form of the United States 
Post Office indicating that Pablo M. Garcia 
has now been issued a key under date of 
1954, a key to Post Office Box 2583. 

“Do you presently have a key to Post Office 
Box 2583? 

“Mr. Garcia Ropricuez. For the same rea- 
sons that I have already stated, gentlemen, 
I refuse to answer this or any other question 
on the grounds that this committee has no 
jurisdiction to come to Puerto Rico and make 
this investigation. I respectfully submit to 
you the same reasoning as I did before. 

“(Document marked ‘Garcia Rodriguez Ex- 
hibit No. 4’ and retained in committee files.) 

“Mr. ARENS. Do you have information 
which you can supply this committee with 
now respecting an atheistic conspiracy— 
which threatens freedom everywhere— 
known as the Communist Party—threatens 
liberty that you were so generous in alluding 
to in Patrick Henry’s statement? Do you 
have information now respecting the Com- 
munist conspiracy? 

“Mr. Garcia RODRIGUEZ. I refuse to answer, 
sir, on the same grounds that I have already 
stated. 

“Mr. SCHERER, I ask that you direct the 
witness to answer the question. 

“Mr. Tuck. The witness is informed that 
the committee does not accept the reasons 
assigned by him for his declination in an- 
swering that question. The witness is, 
therefore, directed to answer the question 
propounded by counsel. 

“Mr. GARCIA RODRIQUEZ. I respectfully, sir, 
gentlemen, decline to answer the question 
on the grounds that I have already stated, 
that being that you gentlemen as a sub- 
committee have no jurisdiction to carry out 
this investigation in Puerto Rico for the 
reasons that I have already stated in my 
written statement. 

“Mr. SCHERER. Let me ask you another 
question. Would you give to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation the information 
that you have about the operations of the 
Communist Party? Would you tell them 
about the key? Would you tell them 
whether you had signed this application for 
this fellow? Would you tell them about 
that? 

“Mr. Garcia Ropricurz. I respectfully, 
gentlemen, decline to answer on the same 
grounds that I have already stated. 

“Mr. ScHERER. You wouldn’t tell the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation? You feel that 
they occupy a similar status as does this 
committee insofar as jurisdiction is con- 
cerned? 

“Mr. Garcia RODRIGUEZ. I decline to an- 
swer your question, sir, on the same grounds, 

“Mr. SCHERER. Would you give any other 
agency of the Federal Government any in- 
formation that you might have? 

“Mr. Garcia Ron „UE. I respectfully, sir, 
decline to answer your question for the 
same reasons. 

“Mr. AnENS. When you took an oath to 
become a lawyer and be admitted to prac- 
tice law, did you take an oath to support 
and defend the Constitution of the United 
States against all enemies, foreign and do- 
mestic? 

“Mr. Garcia Ropricugez. I decline to an- 
swer your question, sir, on the same grounds, 
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"Mr. ARENS. Were you at the very time 
you took that oath a member of the atheis- 
tic conspiratorial force known as the Com- 
munist Party? 

“Mr. GARCIA RODRIGUEZ. I decline to answer, 
sir, your question on the same grounds. 

“Mr. ARENS. You have described here a 
number of issues which you regard as social 
injustices. Is the Communist Party’s con- 
spiratorial program the answer to these in- 
justices which you allege exist in Puerto 
Rico? 

“Mr. Garcia Ropricuez. Sir, I respectfully 
decline to answer your question on the same 
grounds that I have already stated for all 
of the preceding questions, 

“Mr. ArENS. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully 
suggest that will conclude the staff interro- 
gation of this witness. 

“Mr. Tuck. The witness may stand aside.” 

Because of the foregoing, the said Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities was de- 
prived of answers to pertinent questions pro- 
pounded to the said Pablo M. Garcia Rodri- 
guez relative to the subject matter, which, 
under Public Law 601, section 121, subsec- 
tion (q) (2) of the 79th Congress, and under 
House Resolution 7 of the 86th Congress, the 
said committee was instructed to investigate, 
and the refusal of the witness to answer the 
questions, namely: 

“Mr. Garcia, are you now or have you ever 
been a member of the Communist Party? 

“Have you ever traveled abroad on a U.S. 

? 


“We observe on here one of the reference 
signatures on the application as Pablo M. 
Garcia, San Juan, P.R. Please look at that 
application and tell this committee whether 
or not that is your signature—a fair and 
honest reproduction of your signature on 
that document.” 
which questions were pertinent to the sub- 
ject under inquiry, is a violation of the sub- 
pena under which the witness had prevlously 
appeared, and his refusal to answer the afore- 
said questions deprived your committee of 
necessary and pertinent testimony, and 
places the said witness in contempt of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States. 

Other pertinent committee proceedings 


The following resolution was adopted at 
the organizational meeting of the committee 
for the 86th Congress, held on the 23d day 
of January 1959: 

“Be it resolved, That the chairman be au- 
thorized and empowered from time to time 
to appoint subcommittees, composed of three 
or more members of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, at least one of whom 
shall be of the minority political party, and 
a majority of whom shall constitute a 
quorum, for the purpose of performing any 
and all acts which the committee as a whole 
is authorized to perform.” 

The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of an executive session of the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, consisting of Hon. WILLIAM M., 
Tuck, chairman, Hon. Morcan M. MOULDER, 
and Hon. Gorpon H. SCHERER; of whom Hon. 
Wrimum M. Tuck and Hon. GORDON H. 
SCHERER were present, held April 5, 1960, in 
room 225, Old House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 

“The subcommittee was called to order by 
the chairman of the full committee, who 
stated that the purpose of the meeting was 
to consider what action the subcommittee 
should take regarding the refusal of certain 
witnesses to answer material questions pro- 
pounded to them in San Juan, P.R., begin- 
ning on the 18th day of November, 1959, and 
what recommendation it would make re- 
garding the citation of any such witnesses 
for contempt of the House of Representa- 
tives. 
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“After full consideration of the testimony 
of the witnesses given at the said hearings 
in San Juan, P.R., a motion was made by 
Mr. SCHERER, seconded by Mr. Tuck, and 
unanimously carried, that a report of the 
facts relating to the refusal of Pablo M. 
Garcia Rodriguez to answer material ques- 
tions before the said subcommittee at the 
hearing aforesaid, be referred and submitted 
to the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties as a whole, with the recommendation 
that a report of the facts relating to the re- 
fusal of said witness to answer material 
questions, together with all the facts in 
connection therewith, be referred to the 
House of Representatives, with the recom- 
mendation that the said witness be cited for 
contempt of the House of Representatives 
for his refusal to answer questions therein 
set forth, to the end that he may be pro- 
ceeded against in the matter and form pro- 
vided by law.” 

The following is an extract from the 
minutes of an executive session of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, consisting 
of Hon. Francis E. WALTER, chairman; Hon. 
CLYDE Dorie; Hon. WiLLIaAM M. Tuck; Hon. 
Donap L. Jackson; Hon. Gorpon H. 
SCHERER; and Hon, WILLIAM E. MILLER, held 
on the 5th day of April 1960, in room 225, 
Old House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

“The report of the facts relating to the 
refusal of Pablo M. Garcia Rodriguez to 
answer material questions was submitted to 
the committee, upon which a motion was 
made by Mr. DoyYLeE, seconded by Mr. MILLER, 
and unanimously carried, that the subcom- 
mittee’s report of the facts relating to the 
refusal of Pablo M. Garcia Rodriguez to 
answer material questions before the said 
subcommittee at the hearing conducted be- 
fore it in San Juan, P.R., on the 19th day of 
Noyember 1959, be and the same is hereby 
approved and adopted, and that the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities report and 
refer the said refusal to answer questions 
before the said subcommittee, together with 
all the facts in connection therewith, to the 
House of Representatives, with the recom- 
mendation that the witness be cited for con- 
tempt of the House of Representatives for his 
refusai to answer such questions, to the 
end that he may be proceeded against in the 
manner and form provided by law.” 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Res. 619) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives certify the report of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities of 
the House of Representatives as to the re- 
fusal of Pablo M. Garcia Rodriguez to 
answer questions before a duly constituted 
subcommittee of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, together with all of the 
facts in connection therewith, under seal 
of the House of Representatives, to the 
United States Attorney for the Common- 
Wealth of Puerto Rico, to the end that the 
said Pablo M. Garcia Rodriguez may be 
proceeded against in the manner and form 
provided by law. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
can motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST CRISTINO 
PEREZ MENDEZ 


Mr. TUCK, Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, I submit a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 2133). 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
PROCEEDINGS AGAINST CRISTINO PEREZ MENDEZ 


The Committee on Un-American Activities, 
as created and authorized by the House of 
Representatives through the enactment of 
Public Law 601, section 121, subsection 
(q)(2) of the 79th Congress, and under 
House Resolution 7 of the 86th Congress, 
caused to be issued a subpena to Cristino 
Perez Mendez. The said subpena directed 
Cristino Perez Mendez to be and appear be- 
fore said Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, or a duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, of which Hon. Francis E. 
Walter is chairman, in U.S. Courtroom, 
U.S. Courthouse and Post Office Building, 
San Juan, P.R., on Thursday, November 19, 
1959, at 10 o'clock, a.m., then and there to 
testify touching matters of inquiry com- 
mitted to said committee, and not to depart 
without leave of said committee. The sub- 
pena served upon said Cristino Perez Mendez 
is set forth in words and figures as follows: 


“UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
“CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
“To CRISTINO PEREZ MENDEZ, Greeting: 

“PURSUANT to lawful authority, YOU ARE 
HEREBY COMMANDED to be and appear before 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States, or a duly appointed subcommittee 
thereof, on Thursday, November 19, 1959, at 
10 o'clock, am. at U.S. courtroom, US. 
Courthouse and Post Office Building, San 
Juan, P.R., then and there to testify touch- 
ing matters of inquiry committed to said 
committee, and not to depart without leave 
of said committee. 

“Hereof fail not, as you will answer your 
default under the pains and penalties in 
such cases made and provided. 

“To U.S. marshal, to serve and return. 

“Given under my hand this 14 day of 
October, in the year of our Lord, 1959. 

“FRANCIS E. WALTER, 
“Chairman,” 


The said subpena was duly served as ap- 
pears by the return made thereon by the 
U.S. marshal, who was duly authorized to 
serve the said subpena. The return of the 
service by the said U.S. marshal being en- 
dorsed thereon, is set forth in words and 
figures as follows: 

“Subpena for Cristino Perez Mendez be- 
fore the committee on the 19th day of No- 
vember 1959 (Thursday) at 10 a.m. 

“I made service of the within subpena by 
handing to and leaving original subpena 
with the within-named Cristino Perez Men- 
dez personally at his place of work located 
at Roosevelt Avenue (Woolworth Store near 
Grand Union Supermarket), Hato Rey, 
P.R., at 1:15 p.m. on the 19th day of October 
1959. 

“Dated October 20, 1959. 

“Santos BUXO, JR., 
“U.S. Marshal. 
“By Dreco L. MARTIN, JR., 
“Deputy.” 

The said Cristino Perez Mendez was not 
reached on November 19, 1959, the day on 
which he was directed to appear, and was 
called as a witness on November 20, 1959. 
The said Cristino Perez Mendez, pursuant to 
said subpena, and in compliance therewith, 
appeared before the said subcommittee on 
the 20th day of November, 1959, to give such 
testimony as required under and by virtue 
of Public Law 601, section 121, subsection 
(q)(2) of the 79th Congress, and under 
House Resolution 7 of the 86th Congress. 
The said Cristino Perez Mendez, having ap- 
peared as a witness and having been asked 
the questions, namely: 

“It is the information of this committee 
that you have received, along with some 
others, specialized training by the Commu- 
nist Party in revolutionary techniques of 
force and violence. 
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“While you are under oath, please affirm or 
deny the validity of that information. 

“With that background, I will ask you: 
Are you now a member of the Communist 
Party?” 
which questions were pertinent to the sub- 
ject under inquiry, refused to answer said 
questions, and as a result of said Cristino 
Perez Mendez’ refusal to answer the aforesaid 
questions, your committee was prevented 
from receiving testimony and information 
concerning a matter committed to said com- 
mittee in accordance with the terms of the 
subpena served upon said Cristino Perez Men- 
dez. 

The record of the proceedings before the 
subcommittee on November 18, 1959, insofar 
as it affects the appearance of the witness 
Cristino Perez Mendez on November 20, 1959, 
is set forth in fact as follows: 


“WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1959 


“U.S. HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
“SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
“COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
“San Juan, P.R. 
“PUBLIC HEARINGS 

“A subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities met, pursuant to 
recess, at 10 a.m. in the U.S. Courthouse, 
San Juan, P.R., Hon. WILLIAM M. Tuck 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

“Committee members present: Represen- 
tatives WILLIAM M. Tuck, of Virginia, and 
GORDON H, SCHERER, of Ohio. 

“Staff members present: Richard Arens, 
staff director; George C. Williams and Wil- 
liam Margetich, investigators; and Fulton 
Lewis III, research analyst. 

“Also present: Donald F. Barnes, senior 
interpreter, U.S. Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

“Mr. Tuck. The subcommittee will be in 
order. 

“Counsel, let there be incorporated in the 
body of the record the resolution of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities au- 
thorizing and directing the holding of the 
instant hearings in San Juan. 

“(The resolution referred to follows:) 

Be it resolved, That hearings by the 
Committee on Un-American Activities or a 
subcommittee thereof, to be held in Puerto 
Rico, in New York City, and elsewhere as 
the Chairman may direct, on such date or 
dates as the Chairman may determine, be 
authorized and approved, including the 
conduct of investigations deemed reasonably 
necessary by the staff in preparation there- 
for, relating to the following matters and 
having the legislative purposes indicated: 

1. Entry and dissemination in Puerto 
Rico of foreign Communist Party propa- 
ganda, the legislation purpose being to de- 
termine the necessity for, and advisability 
of amendments to the Foreign Agents Reg- 
istration Act designed more effectively to 
counteract the Communist schemes and de- 
vices now used in avoiding the prohibitions 
of the act. 

2. Receipt of information relating to 
persons engaged in foreign travel, the legis- 
lative purpose being: 

„a) Committee consideration of amend- 
ments to Sec. 215 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act as contained in title IX— 
Immigration and Passport Security—of H.R. 
2232, introduced on January 12, 1959, and re- 
ferred by the House of Representatives to the 
Committee on Un-American Activities; 

“*(b) Consideration of legislative recom- 
mendations expressing the will and intent 
of Congress spelled out in direct and posi- 
tive form, granting authority to the Secre- 
tary of State to issue, withhold, or limit 
passports for international travel of adher- 
ents to the Communist Party, and the grant- 
ing of specific statutory authority, to the 
Secretary of State to issue substantive regu- 
lations in the passport fleld, as set forth in 
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the annual reports of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities for the years 1956- 
58. 

“*(3) The extent, character and objects of 
Communist infiltration and Communist 
Party propaganda activities in Puerto Rico, 
the legislative purpose being to add to the 
Committee’s overall knoweldge on the subject 
so that the Congress may be kept informed 
and thus prepared to enact remedial legisla- 
tion in the national defense and for internal 
security. 

4) The execution by the administra- 
tive agencies concerned of all laws and 
regulations relating to the Internal Security 
Act, the Communist Control Act, the For- 
eign Agents Registration Act, Passport 
Regulations, and all other laws, the subject 
matter of which is within the jurisdiction of 
the Committee, the legislative purpose being 
to exercise continuous watchfulness over the 
execution of these laws to assist the Con- 
gress in appraising their administration, and 
in developing such amendments or related 
legislation as it may deem necessary. 

“5, Any other matter within the jurisdic- 
tion of the committee which it, or any sub- 
committee hereof appointed to conduct these 
hearings may designate.’ 

“Mr. Tuck. Let there likewise be incorpo- 
rated in the body of the record the order of 
appointment of the subcommittee to con- 
duct the hearings, the order of Chairman 
Walter. 

“(The order referred to follows:) 

“ ‘OcToser 6, 1959. 
“To Mr. Richard Arens, staff director, House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

“‘Pursuant to the provisions of the law 
and the rules of this committee, I hereby 
appoint a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, consisting of 
Representative WII IAA M. Tuck, as chair- 
man, and Representatives MORGAN M. MOULD- 
er and GORDON H. SCHERER as associate mem- 
bers, to conduct hearings in New York, N.Y., 
Monday and Tuesday, November 16 and 17, 
1959, at 10 a.m. and in San Juan, P.R., Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, and Friday, November 18, 
19, and 20, 1959, at 10 a.m., on subjects under 
investigation by the committee and take such 
testimony on said days or succeeding days as 
it may deem necessary. 

„Please make this action a matter of com- 
mittee record. 

“Tf any member indicates his inability 
serve, please notify me. 

“Giyen under my hand this 6th day of 
October 1959. 

“Francis E. WALTER, 
“Chairman, Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities.’ 

“Mr. Tuck. The hearings which begin to- 
day in San Juan are in furtherance of the 
powers and duties of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, pursuant to Public Law 
601 of the 79th Congress which not only 
establishes the basic jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee, but also mandates this committee, 
along with other standing committees of 
the Congress, to exercise continuous watch- 
fulness of the execution of any laws the sub- 
ject matter of which is within the jurisdic- 
tion of the committee. 

“In response to this power and duty, the 
Committee on Un-American Activities is 
continuously in the process of accumulating 
factual information respecting Communists, 
the Communist Party, and Communist ac- 
tivities which will enable the committee and 
the Congress to appraise the administration 
and operation of the Smith Act, the In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950, the Communist 
Control Act of 1954, and numerous pro- 
visions of the Criminal Code relating to es- 
pionage, sabotage, and subversion. 

“In addition, the committee has before 
it numerous proposals to strengthen our 
legislative weapons designed to protect the 
internal security of this Nation. 
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“In the course of the last few years, as 
a result of hearings and investigations, this 
committee has made over 80 separate rec- 
ommendations for legislative action. Leg- 
islation has been passed by the Congress em- 
bracing 35 of the committee recommenda- 
tions and 26 separate proposals are current- 
ly pending in the Congress on subjects cov- 
ered by other committee recommendations. 
Moreover, in the course of the last few 
years numerous recommendations made by 
the committee for administrative action 
have been adopted by the executive agencies 
of the Government. 

“This subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities has come to Puerto 
Rico to discharge a duty imposed by the 
U.S. Congress; namely, to develop fac- 
tual information for the Congress in its 
endeavors to cope with the Communist con- 
spiracy. We come here as friends in an 
enterprise which ought to be the concern 
of all freedom-loving people everywhere, ir- 
respective of wherever they may reside. 

“From past experience we know that the 
Communist propagandists will attempt to 
pervert the purpose of these hearings into 
an investigation of Puerto Ricans. We are 
not investigating Puerto Ricans as Puerto 
Ricans. We are pursuing the trail of the 
few dangerous Communists who are part and 
parcel of a world conspiracy which would 
destroy freedom. 

“We do not expect to interrogate here 
every Communist on the island. We only 
expect to make a sampling of Communist 
activity here so that we will be able to 
know the pattern of the Communist con- 
spiracy’s efforts in this area and its connec- 
tions with the Communist conspiracy on 
the mainland. 

“One of the most insidious aspects of 
communism is its deceit. It pretends to be 
the friend of the workingman, but where 
it has seized power the workingman is 
crushed under its despotic heel. He finds 
himself regimented and disciplined. He 
may find himself in a slave labor camp. 
It pretends to seek peace and yet it is at 
war with free people everywhere. Commu- 
nism masquerades behind a facade of hu- 
manitarianism but it has caused more blood- 
shed and misery than any other force in 
the history of civilization. 

“The strength of the Communist opera- 
tion in any area is not in proportion to its 
numbers. A conspiratorial force may actu- 
ally weaken itself when it increases its size. 
It takes only one or two holes in a ship to 
sink it. It, likewise, takes only a few 
trained, disciplined zealots to undermine 
and weaken a nation or a free society. 

“What are the present strategies and tac- 
tics of the Communist operation in this 
general area? What techniques are the 
hard-core Communists pursuing in order to 
avoid detection as they pursue their ne- 
farious work? What are the lines of control 
and communication between the various 
Communists’ nests here and on the main- 
land? What loopholes or weaknesses exist 
in our present security laws? How may 
those laws be strengthened? 

“These questions shall be uppermost in 
the minds of the committee as we elicit testi- 
mony during these hearings. 

“May I emphasize that the purpose of the 
subcommittee here in San Juan is to sample 
factual material with reference to types and 
patterns of activity, and not to attempt to 
exhaust the subject matter. We have not 
subpenaed witnesses for these hearings 
merely to put on a show, nor shall we at- 
tempt to interrogate in these hearings even 
a significant percentage of all possible wit- 
nesses on whom we have compiled informa- 
tion. 

“It is a standing rule of this committee 
that any person identified as a member of the 
Communist Party during the course of the 
committee hearings will be given an early 
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opportunity to appear before this committee, 
if he so desires, for the purpose of denying 
or explaining any testimony adversely af- 
fecting him, or which he may think adversely 
affects him. 

“It is also the policy of the committee to 
accord any witness the privilege of being 
represented by counsel; but within the pro- 
visions of the rules of this committee, coun- 
sel's sole and exclusive prerogative is to 
advise his client. 

“I would remind those present that a 
disturbance of any kind, or an audible com- 
ment during the hearings, will not be per- 
mitted. This is a serious proceeding in 
which we are earnestly trying to discharge 
an important and arduous duty.” 

The record of the proceedings before the 
subcommittee on November 20, 1959, during 
which the said Cristino Perez Mendez refused 
to answer the aforesaid questions, pertinent 
to the subject under inquiry, is set forth in 
fact, as follows: 


“FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 1959 


“U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
“SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
“COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
“San Juan, P.R. 


“PUBLIC HEARINGS 

“The subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities met, pursuant to re- 
cess, at 10 a.m. in the U.S. courthouse, Hon. 
WILLIAM M. Tuck (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

“Subcommittee members present: Repre- 
sentatives WILLIAM M. TUCK, of Virginia, and 
Gorpon H. SCHERER, of Ohio. 

“Staff members present: Richard Arens, 
staff director; George C. Williams and Wil- 
liam Margetich, investigators; Fulton Lewis 
III, research analyst. 

“Also present: Donald F. Barnes, senior 
interpreter, U.S. Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

“Mr. Tuck. The subcommittee will come 
toorder. Counsel will call the next witness.” 

After hearing the testimony of other wit- 
nesses, Cristino Perez Mendez was called 
before the committee: 

“Mr. ARENS. The next witness, if you 
please, Mr. Chairman, will be Cristino Perez 
Mendez. 

“Mr. Tuck. Would you raise your right 
hand? 

“You do solemnly swear the testimony you 
are about to give before this subcommittee 
will be the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth, so help you God? 

“Mr. PEREZ MENDEZ. I swear. 

“Mr. Tuck. Counsel, before you proceed to 
examine the witness, I would like to file with 
the committee a letter which we received 
this morning from a person in Puerto Rico in 
which he alleges that 15, or more than half 
of the 29 persons who signed the protest ad- 
vertisement against this committee coming 
to Puerto Rico are non-Puerto Ricans. 

“I would like to ask the staff to determine 
whether or not that is true. 

“(Document retained in committee files.) 


“TESTIMONY OF CRISTINO PEREZ MENDEZ, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY COUNSEL, ABRAHAM DIAZ GONZALEZ, 
MAX GOLDMAN, AND PRAXELES ALVEREZ LEANDRI 
(DONALD F. BARNES, INTERPRETER) 


“Mr, ARENS. Please identify yourself by 
name, residence, and occupation. 

“Mr. PEREZ MENDEZ. My name is Cristino 
Perez Mendez. I live in Building 58, Apart- 
ment 1111, of the Caserio Luis Llorens Tor- 
res, and I am a carpenter. 

“Mr. Arens. You are appearing today in 
response to a subpena which was served upon 
you by this committee? 

Mr. Perez MENDEZ. I refuse to answer 
that question, understanding that this com- 
mittee has no jurisdiction to hold these 
hearings in Puerto Rico for the reasons that 
appear in a document which you have. 

“Mr. ARENS. And you are represented by 
counsel? 
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“Mr. Diaz GONZALES. Yes, sir. At this time 
I want the record to show that Mr. Abraham 
Diaz Gonzalez, 1556 Ponce de Leon Avenue, 
Santurce; Mr. Max Goldman; and Mr. Prax- 
eles Leandri will go on record as assisting 
the witness. 

„Mr. Arens. Mr. Witness, I want to pose to 
you, confront you with certain information 
which has come to this committee from its 
inyestigative sources and ask you, while you 
are under oath, to please respond to the 
questions and give the Government of the 
United States such information as you have 
on the subject matter. 

“It is the information of this committee 
that you are part of a group of 12 activists 
of the Communist conspiracy in Puerto Rico, 
of the more fanatical fringe, who are dedi- 
cated to pursue a course of activity, with no 
restraint whatsoever, in accordance with any 
directive received. 

“Please now, while you are under oath, 
either affirm or deny the validity of that in- 
formation. 

„Mr. Perez MENDEZ. I refuse to answer this 
question and any others because I under- 
stand that the committee has no jurisdiction 
to hold hearings in Puerto Rico and to in- 
vestigate me for the reasons that appear in 
the document which you have. 

„Mr. ARENS. It is the information of this 
committee that you have received, along with 
some others, specialized training by the Com- 
munist Party in revolutionary techniques of 
force and violence. 

“While you are under oath, please affirm 
or deny the validity of that information. 

„Mr. Perez MENDEZ. I refuse to answer this 
question and all others that you may ask 
because I understand that you do not have 
any jurisdiction to hold these hearings in 
Puerto Rico, and even less to investigate me, 
and my reasons are set forth in a document 
which you have already. 

“Mr. Tuck. The committee declines to ac- 
cept the reasons given by the witness for his 
failure to respond to the last preceding ques- 
tion, as well as the question prior thereto, 
and the committee orders and directs the 
witness now to answer both questions pro- 
pounded by counsel. 

“Mr. Perez MEeNvez. I will not answer this 
question asked by you because I think that 
this committee has no jurisdiction to ask me 
any questions, and even less to hold hearings 
in Puerto Rico, for the reasons that I have 
given you in the document which you have. 

“Mr, Arens. Mr. Witness, so that this rec- 
ord may be abundantly clear, I should like 
to make a statement. 

“This Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties is attempting to develop factual infor- 
mation which will enable it to discharge its 
legislative duties to maintain a continuing 
surveillance over the administration and 
operation of the internal security laws, and 
to suggest amendments or changes, legisla- 
tive proposals, to the U.S. Congress. 

“This Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties in confident that you presently have 
information respecting current Communist 
activities and designs here in Puerto Rico, 
and from Puerto Rico to certain other areas 
in the Caribbean. 

“T expect in a moment to ask you a simple 
question, namely, Are you now a member 
of the Communist Party? If you will give 
us a full and truthful answer to that ques- 
tion, I then expect to try to elicit from you 
information respecting your knowledge of 
Communist techniques, Communist activi- 
ties in Puerto Rico and in the Caribbean, 
so that this committee may take that in- 
formation on this record back to Washing- 
ton to use it for its legislative purposes. 

“If there is any phase of this inquiry 
which you do not understand, the perti- 
nency or relevancy of any question, if you 
have any doubt in your mind about any- 
thing pertaining to this proceeding, just 
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ask and I will be glad to give you a full and 
detailed explanation. 

“With that background, I will ask you: 
Are you now a member of the Communist 


? 

“Mr. Perez MENDEZ. I refuse to answer 
this question. I understand that this com- 
mittee has no jurisdiction to investigate 
anybody in Puerto Rico for the reasons set 
forth in a document that you have. 

“Mr. Tuck. For the reasons heretofore 
given, the witness is ordered and directed to 
answer the question. 

“Mr. Perez MENDEZ. The witness refuses 
to answer this question, understanding that 
you do not have any jurisdiction to investi- 
gate me or anybody else in Puerto Rico for 
the reasons appearing in a document which 
you already have. 

“Mr. Arens. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully 
suggest that will conclude the staff inter- 
rogation of this witness. 

“Mr. Tuck. Are there any questions? 

“The witness may stand aside.” 

Because of the foregoing, the said Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities was de- 
prived of answers to pertinent questions 
propounded to the said Cristino Perez Men- 
dez relative to the subject matter which, 
under Public Law 601, section 121, subsec- 
tion (q)(2) of the 79th Congress, and un- 
der House Resolution 7 of the 86th Con- 
gress, the said committee was instructed to 
investigate, and the refusal of the witness 
to answer the questions, namely: 

“It is the information of this committee 
that you have received, along with some 
others, specialized training by the Commu- 
nist Party in revolutionary techniques of 
force and violence. 

“While you are under oath, please affirm 
or deny the validity of that information. 

“With that background, I will ask you: 
Are you now a member of the Communist 
Party?” 
which questions were pertinent to the sub- 
ject under inquiry, is a violation of the 
subpena under which the witness had pre- 
viously appeared, and his refusal to answer 
the aforesaid questions deprived your com- 
mittee of necessary and pertinent testimony, 
and places the said witness in contempt of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States. 


OTHER PERTINENT COMMITTEE PROCEEDINGS 


The following resolution was adopted at 
the organizational meeting of the commit- 
tee for the 86th Congress, held on the 23d 
day of January 1959: 

“Be it resolved, That the chairman be au- 
thorized and empowered from time to time 
to appoint subcommittees, composed of three 
or more members of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, at least one of whom 
shall be of the minority political party, and 
a majority of whom shall constitute a quo- 
rum, for the purpose of performing any and 
all acts which the committee as a whole 
is authorized to perform.” 

The following is an extract from the 
minutes of an executive session of the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities, consisting of Hon. WILLIAM 
M. Tuck, chairman, Hon. Morcan M. 
Movu.per, and Hon. GORDON H. SCHERER; of 
whom Hon. WILLIAM M. Tuck and Hon. Gon- 
DON H. SCHERER were present, held April 5, 
1960, in room 225, Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

“The subcommittee was called to order by 
the chairman of the full committee, who 
stated the purpose of the meeting was to con- 
sider what action the subcommittee should 
take regarding the refusal of certain wit- 
nesses to answer material questions pro- 
pounded to them in the course of the hear- 
ings conducted by the said subcommittee in 
San Juan, PR., on the 18th 
day of November 1959, and what recom- 
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mendation it would make regarding the cita- 
tion of any such witnesses for contempt of 
the House of Representatives. 

“After full consideration of the testimony 
of the witnesses given at the said hearing 
in San Juan, P.R., a motion was made 
by Mr. SCHERER, seconded by Mr. Tuck, and 
unanimously carried, that a report of the 
facts relating to the refusal of Cristino Perez 
Mendez to answer material questions before 
the said subcommittee at the hearing afore- 
said, be referred and submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities as a whole, 
with the recommendation that a report of 
the facts relating to the refusal of said wit- 
ness to answer material questions, together 
with all of the facts in connection therewith, 
be referred to the House of Representatives, 
with the recommendation that the said wit- 
ness be cited for contempt of the House of 
Representatives for his refusal to answer 
questions therein set forth, to the end that 
he may be proceeded against in the manner 
and form provided by law.” 

The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of an executive session of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, consisting of 
Hon. Francis E. WALTER, chairman; Hon. 
CLYDE Dorie; Hon. WILIA M. Tuck; Hon. 
Donatp L. Jackson; Hon. Gorpon H. 
SCHERER; and Hon. WILLIAM E. MILLER, held 
on the 5th day of April 1960, in room 225, 
Old House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

“The report of the facts relating to the 
refusal of Cristino Perez Mendez to answer 
material questions was submitted to the 
committee, upon which a motion was made 
by Mr. DoyLeE, seconded by Mr. MILLER, and 
unanimously carried, that the subcommit- 
tee’s report of the facts relating to the refusal 
of Cristino Perez Mendez to answer material 
questions before the said subcommittee at 
the hearing conducted before it in San Juan, 
P.R. on the 20th day of November 1959, be 
and the same is hereby approved and 
adopted, and that the Committee on Un- 
American Activities report and refer the said 
refusal to answer questions before the said 
subcommittee, together with all the facts in 
connection therewith, to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, with the recommendation that 
the witness be cited for contempt of the 
House of Representatives for his refusal to 
answer such questions, to the end that he 
may be proceeded against in the manner and 
form provided by law.” 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, I offer a res- 
olution (H. Res. 620) and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

; The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
ows: 


Resolved, That the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives certify the report of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities of 
the House of Representatives as to the re- 
fusal of Cristino Perez Mendez to answer 
questions before a duly constituted subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, together with all of the facts in 
connection therewith, under seal of the 
House of Representatives, to the United 
States Attorney for the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, to the end that the said Cris- 
tino Perez Mendez may be proceeded against 
in the manner and form provided by law. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST JUAN 
SANTOS RIVERA 
Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, I submit a privileged report, 
(Rept. No. 2134). 


1960 


The Clerk read as follows: 
PROCEEDINGS AGAINST JUAN SANTOS RIVERA 


The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, as created and authorized by the House 
of Representatives through the enactment of 
Public Law 601, section 121, subsection 
(q)(2) of the 79th Congress, and under 
House Resolution 7 of the 86th Congress, 
caused to be issued a subpena to Juan 
Santos Rivera. The said subpena directed 
Juan Santos Rivera to be and appear before 
the said Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities, or a duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, of which Hon. Francis E. 
WALTER is chairman, in U.S. Courtroom, 
U.S. Courthouse and Post Office Building, 
San Juan, P.R., on Wednesday, November 18, 
1959, at 10 a.m., then and there to testify 
touching matters of inquiry committed to 
said committee, and not to depart without 
leave of said committee. The subpena 
served upon said Juan Santos Rivera is set 
forth in words and figures as follows: 

“UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
“CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
“To Juan Santos Rivera, Greeting: 

“Pursuant to lawful authority, you are 
hereby commanded to be and appear before 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
of the House of Representatives of the 
United States, or a duly appointed subcom- 
mittee thereof, on Wednesday, November 18, 
1959, at 10 am., at US. courtroom, U.S. 
courthouse and Post Office Building, San 
Juan, P.R., then and there to testify touch- 
ing matters of inquiry committed to said 
committee, and not to depart without leave 
of said committee. 

“Hereof fail not, as you will answer your 
default under the pains and penalties in 
such cases made and provided. 

“To U.S. Marshal, to serve and return. 

“Given under my hand this 14th day of 
October, in the year of our Lord, 1959, 

“Francis E. WALTER, 
“Chairman.” 

The said subpena was duly served as ap- 
pears by the return made thereon by the 
U.S. Marshal, who was duly authorized to 
serve the said subpena. The return of the 
service by the said U.S. Marshal being en- 
dorsed thereon, is set forth in words and 
figures as follows: 

“Subpena for Juan Santos Rivera before 
the committee on the 18th day of November 
1959 (Wednesday), at 10 a.m. 

“I made service of the within subpena by 
handing to and leaving original subpena 
with the within-named Juan Santos Rivera 
personally at Segarra Street, No. 18, Hato 
Rey, P.R., at 10:40 o'clock, am., on the 19th 
day of October 1959. 

“Dated October 20, 1959. 

“Santos Buxo, Jr., 
“U.S, Marshal, 
“By: Dieco L. MARTIN, Jr. 
“Deputy.” 

The said Juan Santos Rivera was not 
called to testify on the 18th day of Novem- 
ber 1959, the day on which he was directed 
to appear, and was called as a witness on 
November 20, 1959. The said Juan Santos 
Rivera, pursuant to said subpena, and in 
compliance therewith, appeared before the 
said subcommittee on November 20, 1959, to 
give such testimony as required under and 
by virtue of Public Law 601, section 121, 
subsection (q)(2) of the 79th Congress, and 
under House Resolution 7 of the 86th Con- 
gress. The said Juan Santos Rivera having 
appeared as a witness and having been asked 
the questions, namely: 

“Beginning on page 3, there is an article 
entitled ‘The Party of the Workers, Part XIV,’ 
by J. Santos Rivera. I shall lay before you 
now the original publication in Spanish of 
Pueblo, and then I shall read to you in Eng- 
lish excerpts from that publication which 
have been translated in English. 
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“Now, sir, if you will kindly glance at 
Pueblo in the Spanish while I read excerpts 
from this article, I will not try to read the 
entire article. 

After attending the Seventh Congress of 
the Communist International as fraternal 
delegate of Puerto Rico, I remained in the 
Soviet Union for almost 2 years, 1935 to 1937, 
trying to understand, in practice and theory, 
what the people who are making up the 
U.S.S.R.—200 million, inhabiting one-sixth 
of the globe—have been able to achieve un- 
der the wise leadership of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party. 


+ + * * * 


My conclusions are not inflated by an 
attempt to carry on propaganda in favor of 
my party and of my own Marxist ideology. 
see 


“ ‘Everyone can see for himself that in the 
Soviet Union there is— 

“And I will summarize at this point—there 
is plenty, that there are full educational fa- 
cilities, religious freedom, no political dis- 
crimination, with the conclusion that abun- 
dance of democracy and freedom are en- 
joyed in all walks of life, and then a conclu- 
sion about the mortal wounds which will be 
inflicted upon the capitalistic system. 

“I have read certain parts of this article 
and summarized other parts of the article. 
I ask you now, sir, during the 2 years in 
which you were, according to your article, 
a resident of the Soviet Union, from 1935 to 
1937, were you trained in the training schools 
of the Communist empire to assume leader- 
ship as an international agent of the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy? 

“I put it to you as a fact, sir, based upon 
information coming to this committee from 
intelligence sources, that you were so trained 
as an international Communist agent, 
schooled in Communist political warfare, and 
sent by the conspiracy back to San Juan, 
P.R., for the purpose of carrying on the ne- 
farious work of the conspiracy against the 
free world. 

“If that is not a fact, please, sir, deny it 
while you are presently under oath. 

“Now, sir, I intend to cause our record 
from Communist sources to reflect another 
stage in your career as an international agent 
of the Communist conspiracy. I invite your 
attention to an article by Cesar Andreu, ap- 
pearing in Political Affairs of February 1951, 
in which Cesar Andreu is identified as chair- 
man of the Communist Party of Puerto Rico 
and in which he writes an article entitled 
‘The Rising Tide of Struggle in Puerto Rico.’ 
I shall read to you only the first paragraph. 

Two years ago I had the honor to attend 
the 14th Convention of the Communist Party 
of the United States as a fraternal delegate. 
I, together with the General Secretary of the 
Communist Party of Puerto Rico, Comrade 
Juan Santos Rivera, feel greatly honored to- 
day to be with you again, We bring you, at 
this 15th Convention, the warmest greetings, 
not only of the Communist Party but of the 
working class of Puerto Rico.’ 

“Please confirm, while you are under oath, 
the characterization and identification of 
yourself made in this article by Cesar An- 
dreu as then General Secretary of the Com- 
munist Party of Puerto Rico. 

“Now, sir, from still another Communist 
source, I desire to make reference to an- 
other phase, another status, of your activity 
as reflected in the Communist press. 

“The Communist Daily Worker of May 20, 
1954, of New York City, has an article en- 
titled ‘Puerto Rico CP Adopts Liberation 
Front Policy.’ In the article appears the 
following: 

“*“Our party has come out stronger and 
with a higher fighting spirit for carrying out 
the line adopted here.” 

“ʻA nine-member Central Committee was 
elected; among the members were * * *; 
Juan Santos, president; * * *.’ 
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“Please, sir, while you are under oath, tell 
this committee, is the characterization and 
identification and designation of yourself in 
the Communist press of May 1954 as then 
president of the Central Committee true and 
correct? 

“Now, sir, I display to you a document 
which has just been picked up on the streets 
in the course of the last several days. It is in 
Spanish, attacking this committee. It is a 
leaflet. It bears a photograph of Juan Santos 
Rivera, president of the Communist Party 
of Puerto Rico, according to the leaflet, and 
which leaflet was published and printed, ac- 
cording to the leaflet, at the offices of Pueblo, 
here in San Juan. 

“In order that we may trace, then, your 
status as of October 23, 1959, the date of this 
publication, please glance at this publica- 
tion, particularly the photograph and the 
designation under the photograph, and tell 
this committee whether or not you are truly 
and honestly characterized there. 

“(The document was handed to the wit- 
ness.) 

“State whether you are characterized prop- 
erly as president of the Communist Party of 
Puerto Rico.” 
which questions were pertinent to the sub- 
ject under inquiry, refused to answer said 
questions, and as a result of said Juan San- 
tos Rivera’s refusal to answer the aforesaid 
questions, your committee was prevented 
from receiving testimony and information 
concerning a matter committed to said com- 
mittee in accordance with the terms of the 
subpena served upon the said Juan Santos 
Rivera. 

The record of the proceedings before the 
subcommittee on November 18, 1959, insofar 
as it affects the appearance of the witness 
Juan Santos Rivera on November 20, 1959, is 
set forth in fact as follows: 

“WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1959 

“U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

“SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
“San Juan, P.R. 
“PUBLIC HEARINGS 

“A subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities met, pursuant to 
recess, at 10 am. in the U.S. Courthouse, 
San Juan, P.R., Hon. WmLIaAM M. Tuck 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

“Committee members present: Represent- 
atives WILLIAM M. Tuck, of Virginia, and 
Gorpon H. SCHERER, of Ohio. 

“Staff members present: Richard Arens, 
staff director; George C. Williams and Wil- 
liam Margetich, investigators; and Fulton 
Lewis III, research analyst. 

“Also present: Donald F. Barnes, senior 
interpreter, U.S. Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

“Mr. Tuck. The subcommittee will be in 
order. 3 

“Counsel, let there be incorporated in the 
body of the record the resolution of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities au- 
thorizing and directing the holding of the 
instant hearings in San Juan, 

“(The resolution referred to follows:) 

„Be it resolved, That hearings by the 
Committee on Un-American Activities or a 
subcommittee thereof, to be held in Puerto 
Rico, in New York City, and elsewhere as 
the Chairman may direct, on such date or 
dates as the Chairman may determine, be 
authorized and approved, including the con- 
duct of investigations deemed reasonably 
necessary by the staff in preparation there- 
for, relating to the following matters and 
having the legislative purposes indicated: 

1. Entry and dissemination in Puerto 
Rico or foreign Communist Party propa- 
ganda, the legislative purpose being to de- 
termine the necessity for, and advisability of 
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amendments to the Foreign Agents Registra- 
tion Act designed more effectively to coun- 
teract the Communist schemes and devices 
now used in avoiding the prohibitions of 
the Act. 

2. Receipt of information relating to 
persons engaged in foreign travel, the legis- 
lative purpose being: 

„(a) Committee consideration of amend- 
ments to Sec, 215 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act as contained in Title IX— 
Immigration and Passport Security—of H.R. 
2232, introduced on January 12, 1959, and 
referred by the House of Representatives to 
the Committee on Un-American Activities; 

„) Consideration of legislative recom- 
mendations expressing the will and intent 
of Congress spelled out in direct and posi- 
tive form, granting authority to the Sec- 
retary of State to issue, withhold, or limit 
passports for international travel of adher- 
ents to the Communist Party, and the 
granting of specific statutory authority, to 
the Secretary of State to issue substantive 
regulations in the passport field, as set forth 
in the annual reports of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities for the years 1956- 
1958. 

“3. The extent, character and objects of 
Communist infiltration and Communist 
Party propaganda activities in Puerto Rico, 
the legislative purpose being to add to the 
Committee’s overall knowledge on the sub- 
ject so that the Congress may be kept in- 
formed and thus prepared to enact remedial 
legislation in the national defense and for 
internal security. 

4. The execution by the administrative 

concerned of all laws and regula- 
tions relating to the Internal Security Act, 
the Communist Control Act, the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act, Passport Regula- 
tions, and all other laws, the subject matter 
of which is within the jurisdiction of the 
Committee, the legislative purpose being to 
exercise continuous watchfulness over the 
execution of these laws to assist the Con- 
gress in appraising their administration, and 
in developing such amendments or related 
legislation as it may deem necessary. 

“5, Any other matter within the jurisdic- 
tion of the committee which it, or any sub- 
committee hereof appointed to conduct 
these hearings may designate.’ 

“Mr. Tuck. Let there likewise be incor- 
porated in the body of the record the order 
of appointment of the subcommittee to con- 
duct the hearings, the order of Chairman 
‘WALTER. 

“(The order referred to follows:) 

“ “OCTOBER 6, 1959. 
“To: Mr. Richard Arens, staff director, 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. 

“Pursuant to the provisions of the law 
and the rules of this committee, I hereby ap- 
point a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, consisting of Repre- 
sentative WU TIA M. Tuck, as chairman, 
and 55 Morcan M. MOULDER and 
GORDON H. SCHERER as associate members, to 
conduct hearings in New York, N.Y., 
Monday and Tuesday, November 16 and 17, 
1959, at 10 a.m., and in San Juan, P.R. 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, Novem- 
ber 18, 19, and 20, 1959, at 10 a.m., on sub- 
jects under investigation by the committee 
and take such testimony on said days or 
succeeding days as it may deem necessary. 

Please make this action a matter of 
committee record. 

A any member indicates his inability to 
serve, please notify me. 

“Giyen under my hand this 6th day of 
October 1959. 

“*PRANCIS E. WALTER, 
“Chairman, Committee on 
Un-American Activities.’ 

“Mr. Tuck. The hearings which begin to- 
day in San Juan are in furtherance of the 
powers and duties of the Committee on Un- 
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American Activities, pursuant to Public Law 
601 of the 79th Congress which not only es- 
tablishes the basic jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee, but also mandates this committee, 
along with other standing committees of 
the Congress, to exercise continuous watch- 
fulness of the execution of any laws the sub- 
ject matter of which is within the jurisdic- 
tion of the committee. 

“In response to this power and duty, the 
Committee on Un-American Activities is 
continuously in the process of accumulating 
factual information respecting Communists, 
the Communist Party, and Communist activ- 
ities which will enable the committee and 
the Congress to appraise the administration 
and operation of the Smith Act, the Internal 
Security Act of 1950, the Communist Con- 
trol Act of 1954, and numerous provisions of 
the Criminal Code relating to espionage, 
sabotage, and subversion. 

“In addition, the committee has before it 
numerous proposals to strengthen our legis- 
lative weapons designed to protect the inter- 
nal security of this Nation. 

“In the course of the last few years, as a 
result of hearings and investigations, this 
committee has made over 80 separate recom- 
mendations for legislative action. Legisla- 
tion has been passed by the Congress em- 
bracing 35 of the committee recommenda- 
tions and 26 separate proposals are currently 
pending in the Congress on subjects cov- 
ered by other committee recommendations. 
Moreover, in the course of the last few 
years numerous recommendations made by 
the committee for administrative action have 
been adopted by the executive agencies of 
the Government. 

“This subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities has come to Puerto 
Rico to discharge a duty imposed by the 
U.S. Congress, namely, to develop factual 
information for the Congress in its endeav- 
ors to cope with the Communist conspiracy. 
We come here as friends in an enterprise 
which ought to be the concern of all free- 
dom-loving people everywhere, irrespective 
of wherever they may reside. 

“From past experience we know that the 
Communist propagandists will attempt to 
pervert the purpose of these hearings into 
an investigation of Puerto Ricans. We are 
not investigating Puerto Ricans as Puerto 
Ricans. We are pursuing the trail of the few 
dangerous Communists who are part and 
parcel of a world conspiracy which would 
destroy freedom. 

“We do not expect to interrogate here 
every Communist on the island. We only 
expect to make a sampling of Communist 
activity here so that we will be able to know 
the pattern of the Communist conspiracy’s 
efforts in this area and its connections with 
the Communist conspiracy on the mainland. 

“One of the most insidious aspects of com- 
munism is its deceit. It pretends to be the 
friend of the workingman, but where it has 
seized power the workingman is crushed 
under its despotic heel. He finds himself 
regimented and disciplined. He may find 
himself in a slave labor camp. It pretends 
to seek peace and yet it is at war with free 
people everywhere. Communism masquer- 
ades behind a facade of humanitarianism 
but it has caused more bloodshed and misery 
than any other force in the history of civil- 
ization. 

“The strength of the Communist operation 
in any area is not in proportion to its num- 
bers. A conspirational force may actually 
weaken itself when it increases its size. It 
takes only one or two holes in a ship to sink 
it. It, likewise, takes only a few trained, 
disciplined zealots to undermine and weaken 
a nation or a free society. 

“What are the present strategies and tac- 
tics of the Communist operation in this 
general area? What techniques are the 
hard-core Communists pursuing in order to 
avoid detection as they pursue their nefari- 
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ous work? What are the lines of control and 
communication between the various Com- 
munists’ nests here and on the mainland? 
What loopholes or weaknesses exist in our 
present security laws? How may those laws 
be strengthened? 

“These questions shall be uppermost in 
the minds of the committee as we elicit testi- 
mony during these hearings. 

“May I emphasize that the purpose of the 
subcommittee here in San Juan is to sample 
factual material with reference to types and 
patterns of activity, and not to attempt to 
exhaust the subject matter. We have not 
subpenaed witnesses for these hearings 
merely to put on a show, nor shall we at- 
tempt to interrogate in these hearings even a 
significant percentage of all possible wit- 
nesses on whom we have compiled informa- 
tion. 

“It is a standing rule of this committee 
that any person identified as a member of 
the Communist Party during the course of 
the committee hearings will be given an 
early opportunity to appear before this com- 
mittee, if he so desires, for the purpose of 
denying or explaining any testimony ad- 
versely affecting him, or which he may think 
adversely affects him. 

“It is also the policy of the committee to 
accord any witness the privilege of being 
represented by counsel; but within the pro- 
visions of the rules of this committee, coun: 
sel's sole and exclusive prerogative is to ad 
vise his client. 

“I would remind those present that a dis- 
turbance of any kind, or an audible com- 
ment during the hearings, will not be per- 
mitted. This is a serious proceeding in 
which we are earnestly trying to discharge 
an important and arduous duty.” 

The record of the pri before the 
subcommittee on November 20, 1959, during 
which the said Juan Santos Rivera refused 
to answer the aforesaid questions, pertinent 
to the subject under inquiry, is set forth in 
fact as follows: 


“FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 1959 
“U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
“SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
“UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
“San Juan, P.R. 
“PUBLIC HEARINGS 


“The subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities met, pursuant to re- 
cess, at 10 a.m., in the U.S. courthouse, Hon. 
WIILLIAx M. Tuck (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 

“Subcommittee members present: Repre- 
sentatives WILLIAM M. Tuck, of Virginia, and 
GORDON H. SCHERER, of Ohio. 

“Staff members present: Richard Arens, 
staff director; George C. Williams and Wil- 
liam Margetich, investigators; Fulton Lewis 
III. research analyst. 

“Also present: Donald F. Barnes, senior 
interpreter, U.S. Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

“Mr. Tuck. The subcommittee will come 
to order. Counsel will call the next witness. 

“Mr. ArENs. The next witness, if you 
please, sir, will be Juan Santos Rivera. 

“Please come forward and remain standing 
while the chairman administers an oath. 

“Mr. Tuck. Will you raise your right hand? 

“You do solemnly swear that the testi- 
mony you are about to give before this sub- 
committee will be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the ou so help you God? 

“Mr. SANTOS RIVERA. I do. 

“TESTIMONY OF JUAN SANTOS RIVERA, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY COUNSEL, ABRAHAM DIAZ GONZALEZ, 
GERARDO ORTIZ DEL RIVERO, PRAXELES ALVEREZ 
LEANDRI, AND MAX GOLDMAN (DONALD F. 
BARNES, INTERPRETER) 

“Mr. ARENS. Please identify yourself by 
name, residence, and occupation. 

“Mr. Santos Rivera. My name is Juan 
Santos Rivera. I was born in the country 
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of Betances, of Munoz Rivera de Hostos and 
Albizu Campos. I live at No. 18 Segarra 
Street, Stop 27, Hato Rey, P.R. I am a car- 
penter. 

“Mr. Arens. You are appearing today in 
response to a subpena which was served upon 
you by this committee? 

“Mr. SANTOS Rivera. I refuse to answer 
that question because I understand that this 
committee does not have the jurisdiction to 
hold this investigation for the reasons al- 
ready established in a document which has 
been submitted for the consideration of this 
honorable committee. 

Mr. ARENS. You are represented by 
counsel? 

“Mr. Diaz GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, at this 
time I want to inform the committee that my 
name is Abraham Diaz Gonzalez. My ad- 
dress is 1556 Ponce de Leon Avenue; that I, 
together with Mr. Max Goldman, Mr. Leandri, 
and Mr. Del Rivero, are assisting the witness, 

“Mr. Arens. Do you have any other occu- 
pation besides the occupation of carpenter? 

“Mr. Santos Rivera. No. I made an orig- 
inal statement under oath a few minutes 
ago, and I respectfully repeat it to the com- 
mittee, that I don't think understand that 
the committee does not have jurisdiction to 
hold any investigations here in Puerto Rico 
and I, therefore, refuse to answer this ques- 
tion. The reasons for this position appear in 
the document which has already been pre- 
sented for the consideration of the commit- 
tee. 
“Mr. Anxxs. Mr. Witness, I expect, in the 
course of the next several minutes, to trace 
the highlights of your career in certain activ- 
ities other than the carpenter trade. In or- 
der to do so, I expect to make reference to 
certain publications. The first publication 
which I want to allude to is the September 
1959 issue of a publication on the island 
known as Pueblo. 

“Beginning on page 3, there is an article 
entitled ‘The Party of the Workers, Part 
XIV,’ by J. Santos Rivera. I shall lay before 
you now the original publication in Spanish 
of Pueblo, and then I shall read to you in 
English excerpts from that publication which 
have been translated in English. 

“Now, sir, if you will kindly glance at 
Pueblo in the Spanish while I read excerpts 
from this article, I will not try to read the 
entire article. 

After attending the Seventh Congress 
of the Communist International as fraternal 
delegate of Puerto Rico, I remained in the 
Soviet Union for almost 2 years, 1935 to 1937, 
trying to understand, in practice and theory, 
what the people who are making up the 
U.S.S.R.—200 million, inhabiting one-sixth of 
the globe—have been able to achieve under 
the wise leadership of the Soviet Communist 
Party. 


My conclusions are not inflated by an 
attempt to carry on propaganda in favor of 
my party and of my own Marxist ideology. 
se „ 


Everyone can see for himself that in the 

Soviet Union there is— 
And I will summarize at this point—there 
is plenty, that there are full educational 
facilities, religious freedom, no political dis- 
crimination, with the conclusion that abun- 
dance of democracy and freedom are en- 
joyed in all walks of life, and then a conclu- 
sion about the mortal wounds which will be 
inflicted upon the capitalistic system. 

“I have read certain parts of this article 
and summarized other parts of the article. 
I ask you now, sir, during the 2 years in 
which you were, according to your article, a 
resident of the Soviet Union, from 1935 to 
1937, were you trained in the training 
schools of the Communist empire to assume 
leadership as an international agent of the 
international Communist conspiracy? 
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“Mr. SANTOS Rivera. I respectfully refuse 
to answer, and insist that I will not answer 
this question because I understand that the 
committee has no jurisdiction to intervene 
in these matters for the reasons set forth in 
the document which has already been sub- 
mitted for the consideration of this honor- 
able committee. 

“(Document marked ‘Santos Rivera Ex- 
hibit No. 1’ and retained in committee 
files.) 

“Mr. ARENS. Now, sir, based 

“Mr. Tuck, I think we should inform you 
that if there is any question in your mind 
as to the pertinency of the question which 
has been asked of you by counsel, we will be 
glad to inform you as to the purposes of the 
question and the counsel’s right to ask it. 

“Also, I would say to you that the reasons 
which you have given for declining to an- 
swer counsel’s question are not accepted by 
the committee, and you are ordered and di- 
rected to answer the question propounded 
by counsel. 

“Mr. Santos Rivera. I would like to very 
respectfully insist that I understand that 
this committee has no jurisdiction to inter- 
vene in the matters that are being considered 
in this hearing and that the reasons for this 
have already been set forth in the document 
which has been presented for the considera- 
tion of this committee. 

“Mr. ArEns. I put it to you as a fact, sir, 
based upon information coming to this com- 
mittee from intelligence sources, that you 
were so trained as an international Commu- 
nist agent, schooled in Communist political 
warfare, and sent by the conspiracy back to 
San Juan, P.R., for the purpose of carrying 
on the nefarious work of the conspiracy 
against the free world. 

“Tf that is not a fact, please, sir, deny it 
while you are presently under oath. 

“Mr. Santos Rivera. Very respectfully I 
insist that I will refuse to answer this ques- 
tion and any other which might be asked of 
me because I understand that the commit- 
tee has no jurisdiction to hold this investi- 
gation for the reasons already set forth in 
the document which has been submitted for 
the consideration of this honorable commit- 
tee 


“Mr. Tuck. The committee is not satisfied 
with the reasons which the witness has as- 
signed for his refusal to reply to questions 
asked by counsel. The witness is ordered 
and directed to answer the question. 

“Mr. Santos Rivera. I very respectfully 
once again insist that this committee has 
no jurisdiction to hold this investigation in 
Puerto Rico for the reasons which have al- 
ready been given in the document which is 
already in the hands of this honorable com- 
mittee. 

“Mr. SCHERER. I think there should be a 
direction there. 

“Mr. ARENS. Mr. Tuck did. 

“Mr. Tuck. Yes, I did. 

“Mr. ARENS. Now, sir, I intend to cause 
our record from Communist sources to re- 
flect another stage in your career as an in- 
ternational agent of the Communist con- 
spiracy. I invite your attention to an ar- 
ticle by Cesar Andreu, appearing in Political 
Affairs of February 1951, in which Cesar 
Andreu is identified as chairman of the 
Communist Party of Puerto Rico and in 
which he writes an article entitled The Ris- 
ing Tide of Struggle in Puerto Rico.’ I shall 
read to you only the first paragraph: 

Two years ago I had the honor to attend 
the 14th Convention of the Communist 
Party of the United States as a fraternal 
delegate. I together with the General Secre- 
tary of the Communist Party of Puerto Rico, 
Comrade Juan Santos Rivera, feel greatly 
honored today to be with you again. We 
bring you, at this 15th Convention, the 
warmest greetings, not only of the Commu- 
nist Party but of the working class of 
Puerto Rico,’ 
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“Please confirm, while you are under oath, 
the characterization and identification of 
yourself made in this article by Cesar An- 
dreu as then general secretary of the Com- 
munist Party of Puerto Rico. 

“Mr. SaNros Rivera. I would like to re- 
peat very respectfully that I will refuse to 
answer this question since I understand that 
the committee has no jurisdiction to inter- 
vene through this investigation in Puerto 
Rico for the reasons already stated in a doc- 
ument which has been submitted for the 
consideration of this honorable committee. 

“(Document marked ‘Santos Rivera Exhibit 
No. 2’ and retained in committee files.) 

“Mr. Tuck, The chairman wishes to in- 
form the witness that the committee is not 
satisfied with the reasons which he has as- 
signed for refusing to answer the question 
and we do not accept the reasons. 

“He is ordered and directed to answer the 
question asked of him by the counsel of the 
committee. 

Mr. Santos RIVERA. Very respectfully I 
would like to insist that I will refuse to 
answer this question because I understand 
that the committee has no jurisdiction to 
intervene through this hearing in the busi- 
ness of Puerto Rico, for the reasons already 
stated in the document which has been 
presented for the consideration of this hon- 
orable subcommittee of the Congress. 

“Mr. Arens. Now, sir, from still another 
Communist source, I desire to make refer- 
ence to another phase, another status, of 
your activity as reflected in the Communist 
press. 

“The Communist Daily Worker of May 20, 
1954, of New York City, has an article en- 
titled ‘Puerto Rico CP Adopts Liberation 


Front Policy.’ In the article appears the 
following: 
“ ‘Our has come out stronger and 


with a higher fighting spirit for carrying out 
the line adopted here. 

A nine-member Central Committee was 
elected; among the members were * * *; 
Juan Santos, president: 

“Please, sir, while you are under oath, tell 
this committee, is the characterization and 
identification and designation of yourself in 
the Communist press of May 1954 as then 
president of the Central Committee true 
and correct? 

“Mr. Santos Rivera. I will insist that I 
refuse to answer this question because I 
understand that the committee has no 
jurisdiction to hold these hearings for the 
reasons that have already been expressed in 
a document that has been submitted to this 
honorable committee for its consideration. 

“(Document marked ‘Santos Rivera Ex- 
hibit No. 3’ and retained in committee files.) 

“Mr. Tuck. I have no desire to be repe- 
titious, but in order that the record may 
show the true facts, I am saying that the 
committee is not satisfied by the reasons 
assigned by the witness, and we do not 
accept the statement. 

“He is ordered and directed to answer the 
question. 

“Mr. Santos Rivera. I very respectfully in- 
sist that I will not answer this question be- 
cause I understand that the committee has 
no jurisdiction to hold these hearings in 
Puerto Rico for the reasons that appear in 
the document which has already been sub- 
mitted to this committee. 

“Mr. ARENS. Now, sir, I display to you a 
document which has just been picked up on 
the streets in the course of the last several 
days. It is in Spanish, attacking this com- 
mittee. It is a leaflet. It bears a photo- 
graph of Juan Santos Rivera, president of 
the Communist Party of Puerto Rico, ac- 
cording to the leaflet, and which leafiet was 
published and printed, according to the leaf- 
let, at the offices of Pueblo here in San 
Juan, 
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“In order that we may trace, then, your 
status as of October 23, 1959, the date of 
this publication, please glance at this pub- 
lication, particularly the photograph and 
the designation under the photograph, and 
tell this committee whether or not you are 
truly and honestly characterized there. 

“(The document was handed to the wit- 
ness.) 

“Mr. ARENS. State whether you are char- 
acterized properly as president of the Com- 
munist Party of Puerto Rico. 

“Mr. Santos Rivera. I insist that this 
committee has no jurisdiction to hold these 
hearings in San Juan and I, therefore, re- 
fuse to answer this question for the reasons 
already established in a document which 
has been submitted to this honorable com- 
mittee. 

“(Document marked ‘Santos Rivera Ex- 
hibit No. 4’ and retained in committee files.) 

“Mr. Tuck. The witness is ordered and di- 
rected to answer the question. 

“Mr. Santos Rivera. Very respectfully, I 
insist that I will refuse to answer this ques- 
tion, understanding that the committee has 
no jurisdiction to hold these hearings in 
Puerto Rico for the reasons already set forth 
in the document which has been submitted 
to this honorable committee. 

Mr. Arens. Now, sir, I invite your atten- 
tion to an article by J. Santos Rivera, ap- 
pearing in Pueblo, San Juan, in January of 
1959, beginning on page 1. 

“I shall lay before you the original Spanish 
document, itself, and shall in English allude 
to certain of the language appearing in your 
article. I will allude to just two or three 
items in this article. The first is your charge 
in the article that the Government of the 
United States, by dropping an atom bomb 
on Hiroshima, had killed hundreds of thou- 
sands of innocent human beings; that the 
Government of the United States had 
ordered the electrocution of the Rosenbergs; 
that the Government of the United States 
wants to unleash another worldwide slaugh- 
ter; and that such a government has no 
right to lament the sentencing in Cuba of 
the war criminals and the revolutionary jus- 
tice which Cuba is now administering. 

“Please tell this committee, while you are 
under oath, if your statements appearing in 
the Communist publication Pueblo, attack- 
ing the Government of the United States 
and defending the operation in Cuba, were 
made in concert under the direction that 
you received from the hierarchy of the in- 
ternational Communist conspiracy? 

“Mr. Santos Rivera. I insist that I will 
not reply to this question, understanding 
that the committee has no jurisdiction to 
hold these hearings in Puerto Rico for the 
reasons already set forth in the document 
that has been submitted for the considera- 
tion of this honorable committee. 

“(Document marked ‘Santos Rivera Ex- 
hibit No. 5’ and retained in committee files.) 

“Mr. Tuck. For the reasons heretofore 
given, the committee orders and directs you 
to answer the question. 

“Mr. Santos Rivera, I insist very respect- 
fully that I will not answer this question, 
understanding that the committee has no 
jurisdiction to hold these hearings in Puerto 
Rico to the reasons that I gave 
to this honorable committee. 

“Mr. ARENS. Do you presently maintain 
contacts with Communist agents operating 
in Cuba? 

“Mr. Santos Rivera. I insist that I will 
not answer this question, understanding 
that this committee has no jurisdiction to 
hold these hearings in Puerto Rico for the 
reasons that I have given in a document 
which has been presented to this commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Tuck. The reasons assigned by the 
witness are not acceptable. He is ordered 
and directed to answer the question. 
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“Mr. Santos RIVERA. I insist very respect- 
fully that I will not answer this question, 
understanding that the committee has no 
jurisdiction to hold these hearings in Puerto 
Rico for the reasons set forth in a docu- 
ment which has been submitted for the 
consideration of this honorable committee. 

“Mr, Arens. Did you, sir, in the course of 
the last several weeks, dispatch, first to 
Venezuela, and then to Cuba, on Commu- 
nist missions, three persons who are now 
operating as Communist agents between the 
Communist Party of Puerto Rico and the 
Communist operation of Cuba? 

“Mr. Santos Rivera. I respectfully insist 
that I will not answer this question, under- 
standing that this committee has no juris- 
diction to hold these hearings in Puerto 
Rico for the reasons already set forth to this 
committee in a document bearing my sig- 
nature. 

“Mr. Tuck. The witness is ordered and di- 
rected to answer the question. 

“Mr. Santos Rivera. I very respectfully 
insist that I will not answer this question, 
understanding that this committee has no 
jurisdiction to hold these hearings in 
Puerto Rico for the reasons already set forth 
in a document which has been submitted 
for the consideration of this honorable com- 
mittee. 

“Mr. ARENS. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully 
suggest that will conclude the staff inter- 
rogation of this witness. 

“Mr. Tuck. Do you have any questions, 
Mr. SCHERER? 

“Mr. SCHERER. Witness, you have said re- 
peatedly that you are refusing to answer 
these questions asked of you by counsel for 
the reason that you feel this committee does 
not have any jurisdiction to hold these 
hearings in Puerto Rico, I am going to ask 
you whether or not you would answer par- 
ticularly the question last asked you by Mr. 
Arens if it was asked you by the police de- 
partment of the city of San Juan? 

“Mr. SANTOS Rivera. I insist very respect- 
fully that I will not answer this question, 
understanding that this committee has no 
jurisdiction to hold these hearings in San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, for the reasons already 
given in the document which has been sub- 
mitted for the consideration of this honor- 
able committee. 

“Mr. SCHERER. I understand his position 
thoroughly. 

“I am going to ask you: If these questions 
were asked you by the representatives of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, whether 
you would answer the questions? 

“Mr. Santos Rivera. I respectfully insist 
once again that I will refuse to answer this 
question, understanding that the committee 
has no jurisdiction to hold these hearings 
in San Juan for the reasons that have al- 
ready been given in the document that has 
been submitted for the consideration of this 
honorable committee. 

“Mr. ScHERER. I want to ask you again: 
If the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
asked you these questions that have been 
asked you by our counsel, would you answer 
the questions? 

“Mr. Santos Rivera. I very respectfully 
insist that I will refuse to answer this ques- 
tion, understanding that this committee has 
no jurisdiction to hold these hearings in 
San Juan, P.R., for the reasons already set 
forth in the document that has been sub- 
mitted for the consideration of this honor- 
able committee. 

“Mr. Scurerer. Do you contend that 
neither the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
the police department of the city of San 
Juan, nor the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion has authority or jurisdiction to ask 
you these same questions? 

“Mr. Santos Rivera. I respectfully insist 
that I will refuse to answer this question, 
understanding that this committee has no 
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jurisdiction to hold these hearings in San 
Juan for the reasons already set forth in 
the document that is being considered by 
this honorable committee. 

“Mr, SCHERER. You contend that the com- 
mittee has no authority, according to your 
last statement and your previous statements, 
to hold these hearings in Puerto Rico. If 
you were subpenaed to New York City, would 
you answer these questions in a hearing be- 
fore this committee? 

Mr. Santos Rivera. I insist that I refuse 
to answer this question, understanding that 
this committee has no jurisdiction to hold 
these hearings in Puerto Rico for the rea- 
sons already established in the document 
which has been submitted for the considera- 
tion of this honorable committee. 

“Mr. Tuck. The witness may stand aside.” 

Because of the foregoing, the said Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities was de- 
prived of answers to pertinent questions 
propounded to the said Juan Santos Rivera, 
relative to the subject matter which, under 
Public Law 601, section 121, subsection (q) 
(2) of the 79th Congress, and under House 
Resolution 7 of the 86th Congress, the said 
committee was instructed to investigate, 
and the refusal of the witness to answer 
the questions, namely: 

“Beginning on page 3, there is an article 
entitled ‘The Party of the Workers, Part 
XIV,’ by J. Santos Rivera. I shall lay be- 
fore you now the original publication in 
Spanish of Pueblo, and then I shall read to 
you in English excerpts from that publica- 
tion which have been translated in English. 

“Now, sir, if -you will kindly glance at 
Pueblo in the Spanish while I read excerpts 
from this article, I will not try to read the 
entire article, 

„After attending the Seventh Congress 
of the Communist International as fraternal 
delegate of Puerto Rico, I remained in the 
Soviet Union for almost 2 years, 1935 to 
1937, trying to understand, in practice and 
theory, what the people who are making 
up the U.S.S.R—200 million, inhabiting 
one-sixth of the globe—have been able to 
achieve under the wise leadership of the 
Soviet Communist Party. 

. 


* * . * 


My conclusions are not inflated by an 
attempt to carry on propaganda in favor of 
my party and of my own Marxist ideology. 


Everyone can see for himself that in 
the Soviet Union there is—' 

“And I will summarize at this point— 
there is plenty, that there are full educa- 
tional facilities, religious freedom, no polit- 
ical discrimination, with the conclusion 
that abundance of democracy and freedom 
are enjoyed in all walks of life, and then a 
conclusion about the mortal wounds which 
will be inflicted upon the capitalistic system. 

“I have read certain parts of this article 
and summarized other parts of the article 
I ask you now, sir, during the 2 years in 
which you were, according to your article, a 
resident of the Soviet Union, from 1935 to 
1937, were you trained in the training schools 
of the Communist empire to assume leader- 
ship as an international agent of the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy? 

“I put it to you as a fact, sir, based upon in- 
formation coming to this committee from 
intelligence sources, that you were so trained 
as an international Communist agent, 
schooled in Communist political warfare, and 
sent by the conspiracy back to San Juan, 
P.R., for the purpose of carrying on the ne- 
farious work of the conspiracy against the 
free world. 

“If that is not a fact, please, sir, deny it 
while you are presently under oath. 

“Now, sir, I intend to cause our record 
from Communist sources to reflect another 
stage in your carreer as an international 
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agent of the Communist conspiracy. I invite 
your attention to an article by Cesar An- 
dreu, in Political Affairs of Febru- 
ary 1951, in which Cesar Andreu is identified 
as chairman of the Communist Party of 
Puerto Rico and in which he writes an article 
entitled The Rising Tide of Struggle in 
Puerto Rico,’ I shall read to you only the 
first paragraph: 

Two years ago I had the honor to at- 
tend the 14th Convention of the Communist 
Party of the United States as a fraternal 
delegate. I, together with the General Sec- 
retary of the Communist Party of Puerto 
Rico, Comrade Juan Santos Rivera, feel 
greatly honored today to be with you again. 
We bring you, at this 15th Convention, the 
warmest greetings, not only of the Com- 
munist Party but of the working class of 
Puerto Rico.“ 

“Please confirm, while you are under oath, 
the characterization and identification of 
yourself made in this article by Cesar 
Andreu as then general secretary of the 
Communist Party of Puerto Rico. 

“Now, sir, from still another Communist 
source, I desire to make reference to an- 
other phase, another status, of your activity 
as reflected in the Communist press. 

“The Communist Daily Worker of May 
20, 1954, of New York City, has an article 
entitled ‘Puerto Rico CP Adopts Liberation 
Front Policy.’ In the article appears the fol- 


lowing: 

ur party has come out stronger and 
with a higher fighting spirit for carrying out 
the line adopted here.” 

A nine-member Central Committee was 
elected; among the members were * * *; 
Juan Santos, president. 

“Please, sir, while you are under oath, 
tell this committee, is the characterization 
and identification and of your- 
self in the Communist press of May 1954 
as then president of the Central Committee 
true and correct? 

“Now, sir, I display to you a document 
which has just been picked up on the streets 
in the course of the last several days. It 
is in Spanish, attacking this committee. It 
is a leaflet. It bears a photograph of Juan 
Santos Rivera, president of the Communist 
Party of Puerto Rico, according to the leaf- 
let, and which leaflet was published and 
printed, according to the leafiet, at the of- 
fices of Pueblo, here in San Juan. 

“In order that we may trace, then, your 
status as of October 23, 1959, the date of this 
publication, please glance at this publication, 
particularly the photograph and the designa- 
tion under the photograph, and tell this 
committee whether or not you are truly and 
honestly characterized there. 

“(The document was handed to the wit- 
ness.) 

“State whether you are characterized prop- 
erly as president of the Communist Party of 
Puerto Rico.” 
which questions were pertinent to the sub- 
ject under inquiry, is a violation of the 
subpena under which the witness had pre- 
viously appeared, and his refusal to answer 
the aforesaid questions deprived your com- 
mittee of necessary and pertinent testimony 
and places the said witness in contempt of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States. 


OTHER PERTINENT COMMITTEE PROCEEDINGS 


The following resolution was adopted at 
the organizational meeting of the committee 
for the 86th Congress, held on the 23d day 
of January 1959: 

“Be it resolved, That the chairman be au- 
thorized and empowered from time to time 
to appoint subcommittees, composed of three 
or more members of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, at least one of whom 
shall be of the minority political party, and 
& majority of whom shall constitute a quo- 
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rum, for the purpose of performing any and 
all acts which the committee as a whole is 
authorized to perform.” 

The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of an executive session of the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, consisting of Hon. WILLIAM M. 
Tuck, chairman, Hon. Morcan M. MOULDER, 
and Hon. Gorpon H. SCHERER; of whom Hon. 
WILIA M. Tuck and Hon. Gorpon H. 
SCHERER were present, held April 5, 1960, 
in room 225, Old House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 

“The subcommittee was called to order by 
the chairman of the full committee, who 
stated the purpose of the meeting was to 
consider what action the subcommittee 
should take regarding the refusal of cer- 
tain witnesses to answer material questions 
propounded to them in the course of the 
hearings conducted by the said subcommit- 
tee in San Juan, P.R., beginning on the 18th 
day of November 1959, and what recom- 
mendation it would make regarding the cita- 
tion of any such witnesses for contempt of 
the House of Representatives. 

“After full consideration of the testimony 
of the witnesses given at the said hearing 
in San Juan, P.R., a motion was made by 
Mr. SCHERER, seconded by Mr. Tuck, and 
unanimously carried, that a report of the 
facts relating to the refusal of Juan Santos 
Rivera to answer material questions before 
the said subcommittee at the hearing afore- 
said, be referred and submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities as a 
whole, with the recommendation that a re- 
port of the facts relating to the refusal of 
said witness to answer material questions, 
together with all the facts in connection 
therewith, be referred to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, with the recommendation that 
the said witness be cited for contempt of 
the House of Representatives for his refusal 
to answer questions therein set forth, to the 
end that he may be proceeded against in 
the manner and form provided by law.“ 

The following is an extract from the 
minutes of an executive session of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, consist- 
ing of Hon. Francts E. WALTER, chairman; 
Hon. CLYDE DOYLE, Hon. WILLIAM M. Tuck. 
Hon. Donatp L. Jackson, Hon. Gorpon H. 
SCHERER, and Hon. WILLIAM E. MILLER, held 
on the 5th day of April 1960, in room 225, 
Old House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

“The report of the facts relating to the 
refusal of Juan Santos Rivera to answer 
material questions was submitted to the 
committee, upon which a motion was made 
by Mr. Dorie, seconded by Mr. MILLER, and 
unanimously carried, that the subcommit- 
tee’s report of the facts relating to the re- 
fusal of Juan Santos Rivera to answer ma- 
terial questions before the said subcommit- 
tee at the hearing conducted before it in 
San Juan, P.R., on the 20th day of November 
1959, be and the same is hereby approved 
and adopted, and that the Committee on 
Un-American Activities report and refer the 
said refusal to answer questions before the 
said subcommittee, together with all the 
facts in connection therewith, to the House 
of Representatives, with the recommenda- 
tion that the witness be cited for contempt 
of the House of Representatives for his re- 
fusal to answer such questions, to the end 
that he may be proceeded against in the 
manner and form provided by law.” 


Mr. TUCK. Mr, Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Res. 621) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives certify the report of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities of the 
House of Representatives as to the refusal 
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of Juan Santos Rivera to answer questions 
before a duly constituted subcommittee of 
the Committee on Un-American Activities, 
together with all of the facts in connection 
therewith, under seal of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to the United States attorney for 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, to the 
end that the said Juan Santos Rivera may be 
proceeded against in the manner and form 
provided by law. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


TO INCORPORATE THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL HALL OF FAME 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 5789) to 
incorporate the Agricultural Hall of 
Fame, with Senate amendments there- 
to, and concur in the Senate amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “Washington, 
District of Columbia” and insert “Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico”. 

Page 2, lines 4 and 5, strike out “Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia” and insert: “Con- 
cordia, Kansas”, 

Page 4, line I. after Kansas; insert M. W. 
Thatcher, St. Paul, Minnesota”; 

Page 4, line 6, after “Nebraska;” insert 
“Henry A. Wallace, South Salem, New York”; 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDING THE MINERAL LEASING 
ACT OF FEBRUARY 25, 1920 


Mr. ASPINALL submitted the follow- 
ing conference report and statement on 
the bill (H.R. 10455) to amend the Min- 
eral Leasing Act of February 25, 1920. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Repr. No. 2135) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
10455) to amend the Mineral Leasing Act of 
February 25, 1920, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective 
Houses, as follows: : 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the language inserted by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: 
“That this Act may be cited as the ‘Mineral 
Leasing Act Revision of 1960’. 

“Sec. 2. Sections 17, 17(a), and 17(b) of 
the Act entitled ‘An Act to promote the min- 
ing of coal, phosphate, oil, oil shale, gas, and 
sodium on the public domain’, approved 
February 25, 1920, as amended (30 U.S.C. 
226, 226d, and 226e) are further amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec, 17. (a) All lands subject to disposi- 
tion under this Act which are known or be- 
lieved to contain oil or gas deposits may be 
leased by the Secretary. 
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„) If the lands to be leased are within 
any known geological structure of a produc- 
ing oil or gas field, they shall be leased to the 
highest responsible qualified bidder by com- 
petitive bidding under general regulations in 
units of not more than six hundred and forty 
acres, which shall be as nearly compact in 
form as possible, upon the payment by the 
lessee of such bonus as may be accepted by 
the Secretary and of such royalty as may be 
fixed in the lease, which shall be not less 
than 1214 per centum in amount or value of 
the production removed or sold from the 
lease. 

“*(c) If the lands to be leased are not 
within any known geological structure of a 
producing oil or gas field, the person first 
making application for the lease who is 
qualified to hold a lease under this Act shall 
be entitled to a lease of such lands without 
competitive bidding. Such leases shall be 
conditioned upon the payment by the lessee 
of a royalty of 1244 per centum in amount or 
value of the production removed or sold 
from the lease. 

“*(d) All leases issued under this section 
shall be conditioned upon payment by the 
lessee of a rental of not less than 50 cents 
per acre for each year of the lease. Each 
year’s lease rental shall be paid in advance. 
A minimum royalty of $1 per acre in lieu 
of rental shall be payable at the expiration 
of each lease year beginning on or after a 
discovery of oil or gas in paying quantities 
on the lands leased. 

„e) Competitive leases issued under this 
section shall be for a primary term of five 
years and noncompetitive leases for a primary 
term of ten years. Each such lease shall con- 
tinue so long after its primary term as oil 
or gas is produced in paying quantities. Any 
lease issued under this section for land on 
which, or for which under an approved co- 
operative or unit plan of development or 
operation, actual drilling operations were 
commenced prior to the end of its primary 
term and are being diligently prosecuted at 
that time shall be extended for two years and 
so long thereafter as oil or gas is produced 
in paying quantities. 

“*(f) No lease issued under this section 
which is subject to termination because of 
cessation of production shall be terminated 
for this cause so long as reworking or drilling 
operations which were commenced on the 
land prior to or within sixty days after cessa- 
tion of production are conducted thereon 
with reasonable diligence, or so long as oil 
or gas is produced in paying quantities as a 
result of such operations. No lease issued 
under this section shall expire because oper- 
ations or production is suspended under any 
order, or with the consent, of the Secretary. 
No lease issued under this section covering 
lands on which there is a well capable of 
producing oil or gas in paying quantities 
shall expire because the lessee fails to pro- 
duce the same unless the lessee is allowed a 
reasonable time, which shall be not less than 
sixty days after notice by registered or cer- 
tified mail, within which to place such well 
in producing status or unless, after such 
statis is established, production is discon- 
tinued on the leased premises without per- 
mission granted by the Secretary under the 
provisions of this Act. 

““(g) Whenever it appears to the Secre- 
tary that lands owned by the United States 
are being drained of oil or gas by wells 
drilled on adjacent lands, he may negotiate 
agreements whereby the United States, or 
the United States and its lessees, shall be 
compensated for such drainage. Such agree- 
ments shall be made with the consent of the 
lessees, if any, affected thereby. If such 
agreement is entered into, the primary term 
of any lease for which compensatory royalty 
is being paid, or any extension of such pri- 
mary term, shall be extended for the period 
during which such compensatory royalty 
is paid and for a period of one year from dis- 
continuance of such payment and so long 
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thereafter as oil or gas is produced in paying 
quantities. The Secretary shall report to 
Congress at the beginning of each regular 
session all such agreements entered into 
during the previous year which involve un- 
leased Government lands. 

“*(h) If, during the primary term or any 
extended term of any lease issued under this 
section, a verified statement is filed by any 
mining claimant pursuant to subsection (c) 
of section 7 of the Multiple Mineral Develop- 
ment Act of August 13, 1954 (68 Stat. 708), as 
amended (30 U.S.C. 527), whether such filing 
occur prior to enactment of the Mineral 
Leasing Act Revision of 1960 or thereafter, 
asserting the existence of a conflicting un- 
patented mining claim or claims upon which 
diligent work is being prosecuted as to any 
lands covered by the lease, the running of 
time under such lease shall be suspended as 
to the lands involved from the first day of 
the month following the filing of such veri- 
fied statement until a final decision is ren- 
dered in the matter. 

„) The Secretary of the Interior shall, 
upon timely application therefor, issue a new 
lease in exchange for any lease issued for a 
term of twenty years, or any renewal thereof, 
or any lease issued prior to August 8, 1946, 
in exchange for a twenty-year lease, such 
new lease to be for a primary term of five 
years and so long thereafter as oil or gas is 
produced in paying quantities and at a roy- 
alty rate of not less than 124% per centum 
in amount or value of the production re- 
moved or sold from such leases, except that 
the royalty rate shall be 12½ per centum 
in amount or value of the production re- 
moved or sold from said leases as to (1) such 
leases, or such parts of the lands subject 
thereto and the deposits underlying the 
same, as are not believed to be within the 
productive limits of any producing oil or gas 
deposit, as such productive limits are found 
by the Secretary to have existed on August 
8, 1946; and (2) any production on a lease 
from an oil or gas deposit which was dis- 
covered after May 27, 1941, by a well or wells 
drilled within the boundaries of the lease, 
and which is determined by the Secretary to 
be a new deposit; and (3) any production on 
or allocated to a lease pursuant to an ap- 
proved cooperative or unit plan of develop- 
ment or operation from an oil or gas deposit 
which was discovered after May 27, 1941, on 
land committed to such plan, and which is 
determined by the Secretary to be a new 
deposit, where such lease, or a lease for 
which it is exchanged, was included in such 
plan at the time of discovery or was included 
in a duly executed and filed application for 
the approval of such plan at the time of 
discovery. 

%) For the purpose of more properly 
conserving the natural resources of any oil 
or gas pool, field, or like area, or any part 
thereof (whether or not any part of said oil 
or gas pool, field, or like area, is then subject 
to any cooperative or unit plan of develop- 
ment or operation), lessees thereof and their 
representatives may unite with each other, 
or jointly or separately with others, in col- 
lectively adopting and operating under a 
cooperative or unit plan of development or 
operation of such pool, field, or like area, 
or any part thereof, whenever determined 
and certified by the Secretary of the Interior 
to be necessary or advisable in the public 
interest. The Secretary is thereunto au- 
thorized, in his discretion, with the consent 
of the holders of leases involved, to establish, 
alter, change, or reyoke drilling, producing, 
rental, minimum royalty, and royalty re- 
quirements of such leases and to make such 
regulations with reference to such leases, 
with like consent on the part of the lessees, 
in connection with the institution and opera- 
tion of any such cooperative or unit plan as 
he may deem necessary or proper to secure 
the proper protection of the public interest. 
The Secretary may provide that oil and gas 
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leases hereafter issued under this Act shall 
contain a provision requiring the lessee to 
operate under such a reasonable cooperative 
or unit plan, and he may prescribe such a 
plan under which such lessee shall operate, 
which shall adequately protect the rights of 
all parties in interest, including the United 
States. 

Any plan authorized by the preceding 
paragraph which includes lands owned by 
the United States may, in the discretion of 
the Secretary, contain a provision whereby 
authority is vested in the Secretary of the 
Interior, or any such person, committee, or 
State or Federal officer or agency as may be 
designated in the plan, to alter or modify 
from time to time the rate of prospecting 
and development and the quantity and rate 
of production under such plan. All leases 
operated under any such plan approved or 
prescribed by the Secretary shall be excepted 
in determining holdings or control under the 
provisions of any section of this Act. 

When separate tracts cannot be inde- 
pendently developed and operated in con- 
formity with an established well-spacing or 
development program, any lease, or a portion 
thereof, may be pooled with other lands, 
whether or not owned by the United States, 
under a communitization or drilling agree- 
ment providing for an apportionment of 
production or royalties among the separate 
tracts of land comprising the drilling or 
spacing unit when determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to be in the public in- 
terest, and operations or production pur- 
suant to such an agreement shall be deemed 
to be operations or production as to each 
such lease committed thereto. 

Any lease issued for a term of twenty 
years, or any renewal thereof, or any portion 
of such lease that has become the subject of 
a cooperative or unit plan of development or 
operation of a pool, field, or like area, which 
plan has the approval of the Secretary of 
the Interior, shall continue in force until the 
termination of such plan. Any other lease 
issued under any section of this Act which 
has heretofore or may hereafter be com- 
mitted to any such plan that contains a gen- 
eral provision for allocation of oil or gas shall 
continue in force and effect as to the land 
committed so long as the lease remains 
subject to the plan: Provided, That produc- 
tion is had in paying quantities under the 
plan prior to the expiration date of the term 
of such lease. Any lease heretofore or here- 
after committed to any such plan embracing 
lands that are in part within and in part 
outside of the area covered by any such plan 
shall be segregated into separate leases as to 
the lands committed and the lands not com- 
mitted as of the effective date of unitization: 
Provided, however, That any such lease as 
to the nonunitized portion shall continue in 
force and effect for the term thereof but for 
not less than two years from the date of such 
segregation and so long thereafter as oil or 
gas is produced in paying quantities. The 
minimum royalty or discovery rental under 
any lease that has become subject to any 
cooperative or unit plan of development or 
operation, or other plan that contains a 
general provision for allocation of oil or gas, 
shall be payable only with respect to the 
lands subject to such lease to which oil or 
gas shall be allocated under such plan. Any 
lease which shall be eliminated from any 
such approved or prescribed plan, or from 
any communitization or drilling agreement 
authorized by this section, and any lease 
which shall be in effect at the termination 
of any such approved or prescribed plan, 
or at the termination of any such com- 
munitization or drilling agreement, unless 
relinquished, shall continue in effect for the 
original term thereof, but for not less than 
two years, and so long thereafter as oil or 
gas is produced in paying quantities. 

The Secretary of the Interior is here- 
by authorized, on such conditions as he 
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may prescribe, to approve operating, drill- 
ing, or development contracts made by one 
or more lessees of oil or gas leases, with one 
or more persons, associations, or corpora- 
tions whenever, in his discretion, the conser- 
vation of natural products or the public con- 
venience or necessity may require it or the 
interests of the United States may be best 
subserved thereby. All leases operated under 
such approved operating, drilling, or devel- 
opment contracts, and interests thereunder, 
shall be excepted in determining holdings or 
control under the provisions of this Act. 

The Secretary of the Interior, to avoid 
waste or to promote conservation of natural 
resources, may authorize the subsurface stor- 
age of oil or gas, whether or not produced 
from federally owned lands, in lands leased 
or subject to lease under this Act. Such au- 
thorization may provide for the payment of 
a storage fee or rental on such stored oil 
or gas or, in lieu of such fee or rental, for 
a royalty other than that prescribed in the 
lease when such stored oil or gas is pro- 
duced in conjunction with oil or gas not 
previously produced. Any lease on which 
storage is so authorized shall be extended at 
least for the period of storage and so long 
thereafter as oil or gas not previously pro- 
duced is produced in paying quantities.’ 

“Sec. 3. Section 27 of said Act, as amended 
(30 U.S.C. 184), is further amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 27. (a) (1) No person, association, 
or corporation, except as otherwise provided 
in this subsection, shall take, hold, own or 
control at one time, whether acquired di- 
rectly from the Secretary under this Act or 
otherwise, coal leases or permits on an ag- 

te of more than ten thousand two hun- 
dred and forty acres in any one State. 

%) A person, association, or corpora- 
tion may apply for coal leases or permits for 
acreage in addition to that which is permis- 
sible under paragraph (1) of this subsection, 
but the additional acreage shall not exceed 
five thousand one hundred and twenty acres 
in any one State. Each application shall be 
for forty acres or a multiple thereof and 
shall contain a statement that the granting 
of a lease or permit for the additional lands 
is necessary to enable the applicant to carry 
on business economically and that it is be- 
lieved to be in the public interest. On the 
filing of such an application, the coal de- 
posits in the lands covered by it shall be 
temporarily set aside and withdrawn from 
all forms of disposal under this Act. The 
Secretary shall, after posting notice of the 
pending application in the local land office, 
conduct public hearings on it. After such 
hearings the Secretary may, under such reg- 
ulations as he may prescribe and to such 
extent as he finds to be in the public in- 
terest and necessary to enable the applicant 
to carry on business economically, permit the 
applicant to take and hold coal leases or 
permits for additional acreage as hereinbe- 
fore provided. The Secretary may, in his 
own discretion or whenever sufficient public 
interest is manifested, reevalute a lessee’s or 
permittee’s need for all or any part of the 
additional acreage and may cancel any lease 
or permit covering all or any part of such 
acreage if he finds that cancellation is in 
the public interest or that the coal deposits 
in said acreage are no longer necessary for 
the lessee or permittee to carry on business 
economically or that the lessee or permittee 
has divested himself of all or any part of his 
first ten thousand two hundred and forty 
acres or no longer has facilities which, in the 
Secretary’s opinion, enable him to exploit the 
deposits under lease or permit. No assign- 
ment, transfer, or sale of any part of the 
additional acreage may be made without the 
approval of the Secretary. 

“*(b)(1) No person, association, or cor- 
poration, except as otherwise provided in 
this subsection, shall take, hold, own, or 
control at one time, whether acquired di- 
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rectly from the Secretary under this Act or 
otherwise, sodium leases or permits on an 
aggregate of more than five thousand one 
hundred and twenty acres in any one State. 

%) The Secretary may, in his discre- 
tion, where the same is necessary in order 
to secure the economic mining of sodium 
compounds leasable under this Act, permit 
a person, association, or corporation to take 
or hold sodium leases or permits on up to 
fifteen thousand three hundred and sixty 
acres in any one State. 

“*(c) No person, association, or corpora- 
tion shall take, hold, own, or control at one 
time, whether acquired directly from the 
Secretary under this Act or otherwise, phos- 
phate leases or permits on an aggregate of 
more than ten thousand two hundred and 
forty acres in the United States. 

“*(d)(1) No person, association, or cor- 
poration, except as otherwise provided in 
this Act, shall take, hold, own or control at 
one time, whether acquired directly from 
the Secretary under this Act or otherwise, 
oil or gas leases (including options for such 
leases or interests therein) on land held un- 
der the provisions of this Act exceeding in 
the aggregate two hundred forty-six thou- 
sand and eighty acres in any one State other 
than Alaska. In the case of the State of 
Alaska, the limit shall be three hundred 
thousand acres in the northern leasing dis- 
trict and three hundred thousand acres in 
the southern leasing district, and the 
boundary between sald two districts shall be 
the left limit of the Tanana River from the 
border between the United States and Can- 
ada to the confluence of the Tanana and 
Yukon Rivers, and the left limit of the 
Yukon River from said confiuence to its 
principal southern mouth. 

“*(2) No person, association, or corpora- 
tion shall take, hold, own, or control at one 
time options to acquire interests in oil or 
gas leases under the provisions of this Act 
which involve, in the aggregate, more than 
two hundred thousand acres of land in any 
one State other than Alaska or, in the case 
of Alaska, more than two hundred thousand 
acres in each of its two leasing districts, as 
hereinbefore described. No option to ac- 
quire any interest in such an oil or gas lease 
shall be enforcible if entered into for a pe- 
riod of more than three years (which three 
years shall be inclusive of any renewal pe- 
riod if a right to renew is reserved by any 
party to the option) without the prior ap- 
proval of the Secretary. In any case in 
which an option to acquire the optionor’s 
entire interest in the whole or a part of the 
acreage under a lease is entered into, the 
acreage to which the option is applicable 
shall be charged both to the optionor and 
to the optionee, but the charge to the op- 
tionor shall cease when the option is exer- 
cised. In any case in which an option to 
acquire a part of the optionor’s interest in 
the whole or a part of the acreage under a 
lease is entered into, the acreage to which 
the option is applicable shall be fully charged 
to the optionor and a share thereof shall 
also be charged to the optionee as his inter- 
est may appear, but after the option is exer- 
cised said acreage shall be charged to the 
parties pro rata as their interests may appear. 
In any case in which an assignment is made 
of a part of a lessee’s interest in the whole 
or part of the acreage under a lease or an 
application for a lease, the acreage shall be 
charged to the parties pro rata as their in- 
terest may appear. No option or renewal 
thereof shall be enforcible until notice 
thereof has been filed with the Secretary or 
an officer or employee of the Department of 
the Interior designated by him to receive 
the same. Each such notice shall include, 
in addition to any other matters prescribed 
by the Secretary, the names and addresses 
of the parties thereto, the serial number of 
the lease or application for a lease to which 
the option is applicable, and a statement of 
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the number of acres covered thereby and of 
the interests and obligations of the parties 
thereto and shall be subscribed by all parties 
to the option or their duly authorized 
agents, An option which has not been ex- 
ercised shall remain charged as hereinbefore 
provided until notice of its relinquishment 
or surrender has been filed, by either party, 
with the Secretary or any officer or employee 
of the Department of the Interior designated 
by him to receive the same. In addition, 
each holder of any such option shall file 
with the Secretary or an officer or employee 
of the Department of the Interior as afore- 
said within ninety days after the 30th day of 
June and the 31st day of December in each 
year a statement showing, in addition to any 
other matters prescribed by the Secretary, 
his name, the name and address of each 
grantor of an option held by him, the serial 
number of every lease or application for a 
lease to which such an option is applicable, 
the number of acres covered by each such 
option, the total acreage in each State to 
which such options are applicable, and his 
interest and obligation under each such 
option. The failure of the holder of an 
option so to file shall render the option un- 
enforcible by him. The unenforcibility of 
any option under the provisions of this para- 
graph shall not diminish the number of 
acres deemed to be held under option by 
any person, association, or corporation in 
computing the amount chargeable under 
the first sentence of this paragraph and 
shall not relieve any party thereto of any 
liability to cancellation, forfeiture, forced 
disposition, or other sanction provided by 
law. The Secretary may prescribe forms on 
which the notice and statements required 
by this paragraph shall be made. 

“*(e)(1) No person, association, or cor- 
poration shall take, hold, own or control at 
one time any interest as a member of an 
association or as a stockholder in a corpora- 
tion holding a lease, option, or permit under 
the provisions of this Act which, together 
with the area embraced in any direct hold- 
ing, ownership, or control by him of such a 
lease, option, or permit or any other interest 
which he may have as a member of other 
associations or as a stockholder in other 
corporations holding, owning or controlling 
such leases, options, or permits for any 
kind of minerals, exceeds in the aggregate 
an amount equivalent to the maximum num- 
ber of acres of the respective kinds of min- 
erals allowed to any one lessee, optionee, or 
permittee under this Act, except that no 
person shall be charged with his pro rata 
share of any acreage holdings of any associa- 
tion or corporation unless he is the bene- 
ficial owner of more than 10 per centum of 
the stock or other instruments of ownership 
or control of such association or corporation, 
and except that within three years after the 
enactment of the Mineral Leasing Act Revi- 
sion of 1960 no valid option in existence prior 
to the enactment of said Act held by a cor- 
poration or association at the time of enact- 
ment of said Act shall be chargeable to any 
stockholder of such corporation or to a mem- 
ber of such association so long as said option 
shall be so held by such corporation or asso- 
ciation under the provisions of this Act. 

2) No contract for development and 
operation of any lands leased under this 
Act, whether or not coupled with an interest 
in such lease, and no lease held, owned, or 
controlled in common by two or more per- 
sons, associations, or corporations shall be 
deemed to create a separate association un- 
der the preceding paragraph of this subsec- 
tion between or among the contracting 
parties or those who hold, own or control 
the lease in common, but the proportionate 
interest of each such party shall be charged 
against the total acreage permitted to be 
held, owned or controlled by such party un- 
der this Act. The total acreage so held, 
owned, or controlled in common by two 
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or more parties shall not exceed, in the ag- 
gregate, an amount equivalent to the maxi- 
mum number of acres of the respective 
kinds of minerals allowed to any one lessee, 
optionee, or permittee under this Act. 

“*(f) Nothing contained in subsection (e) 
of this section shall be construed (i) to 
limit sections 18, 19, and 22 of this Act or 
(ii), subject to the approval of the Secre- 
tary, to prevent any number of lessees un- 
der this Act from combining their several 
interests so far as may be necessary for 
the purpose of constructing and carrying 
on the business of a refinery or of establish- 
ing and constructing, as a common carrier, 
a pipeline or railroad to be operated and 
used by them jointly in the transportation 
of oil from their several wells or from the 

Wells of other lessees under this Act or in 
the transportation of coal or (ili) to in- 
crease the acreage which may be taken, held, 
owned, or controlled under section 27 of 
this Act. 

“*(g) Any ownership or interest otherwise 
forbidden in this Act which may be acquired 
by descent, will, judgment, or decree may be 
held for two years after its acquisition and 
no longer. 

“*(h)(1) If any interest in any lease is 
owned or controlled, directly or indirectly, 
by means of stock or otherwise, in violation 
of any of the provisions of this Act, the lease 
may be canceled, or the interest so owned 
may be forfeited, or the person so owning or 
controlling the interest may be compelled to 
dispose of the interest, in any appropriate 
proceeding instituted by the Attorney Gen- 
eral. Such a proceeding shall be instituted 
in the United States district court for the 
district in which the leased property or some 
part thereof is located or in which the de- 
fendant may be found. 

“*(2) The right to cancel or forfeit for 
violation of any of the provisions of this 
Act shall not apply so as to affect adversely 
the title or interest of a bona fide purchaser 
of any lease, interest in a lease, option to 
acquire a lease or an interest therein, or per- 
mit which lease, interest, option, or permit 
was acquired and is held by a qualified per- 
son, association, or corporation in conformity 
with those provisions, even though the hold- 
ings of the person, association, or corpora- 
tion from which the lease, interest, option, 
or permit was acquired, or of his predecessor 
in title (including the original lessee of the 
United States) may have been canceled or 
forfeited or may be or may have been sub- 
ject to cancellation or forfeiture for any such 
violation. If, in any such proceeding, an 
underlying lease, interest, option, or permit 
is canceled or forfeited to the Government 
and there are valid interests therein or valid 
options to acquire the lease or an interest 
therein which are not subject to cancellation, 
forfeiture, or compulsory disposition, the 
underlying lease, interest, option, or permit 
shall be sold by the Secretary to the highest 
responsible qualified bidder by competitive 
bidding under general regulations subject to 
all outstanding valid interests therein and 
valid options pertaining thereto. Likewise 
if, in any such proceeding, less than the 
whole interest in a lease, interest, option, or 
permit is canceled or forfeited to the Gov- 
ernment, the partial interests so canceled 
or forfeited shall be sold by the Secretary 
to the highest responsible qualified bidder 
by competitive bidding under general regu- 
lations. If competitive bidding fails to pro- 
duce a satisfactory offer the Secretary may, 
in either of these cases, sell the interest in 
question by such other method as he deems 
appropriate on terms not less favorable to the 
Government than those of the best competi- 
tive bid received. 

“*(3) The commencement and conclusion 
of every proceeding under this subsection 
shall be promptly noted on the appropriate 
public records of the Bureau of Land 
Management. 
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%) Effective September 21, 1959, any 
person, association, or corporation who is a 
party to any proceeding with respect to a 
violation of any provision of this Act, 
whether initiated prior to said date or there- 
after, shall have the right to be dismissed 
promptly as such a party upon showing that 
he holds and acquired as a bona fide pur- 
chaser the interest involving him as such a 
party without violating any provisions of 
this Act. No hearing upon any such show- 
ing shall be required unless the Secretary 
presents prima facie evidence indicating a 
possible violation of the Mineral Leasing 
Act on the part of the alleged bona fide 
purchaser. 

“*(j) If during any such proceeding, a 
party thereto files with the Secretary a 
waiver of his rights under his lease (in- 
cluding particularly, where applicable, 
rights to drill and to assign) or if such 
rights are suspended by the Secretary pend- 
ing a decision in the proceeding, whether 
initiated prior to enactment of this Act or 
thereafter, payment of rentals and running 
of time against the term of the lease or 
leases involved shall be suspended as of the 
first day of the month following the filing 
of the waiver or suspension of the rights 
until the first day of the month following 
the final decision in the proceeding or the 
revocation of the waiver or suspension, 

“*(k) Except as otherwise provided in this 
Act, if any lands or deposits subject to the 
provisions of this Act shall be subleased, 
trusteed, possessed, or controlled by any de- 
vice permanently, temporarily, directly, in- 
directly, tacitly, or in any manner whatso- 
ever, so that they form a part of or are in 
anywise controlled by any combination in 
the form of an unlawful trust, with the con- 
sent of the lessee, optionee, or permittee, or 
form the subject of any contract or con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade in the mining 
or selling of coal, phosphate, oil, oil shale, 
native asphalt, solid and semisolid bitumen, 
bituminous rock, gas, or sodium entered into 
by the lessee, optionee, or permittee or any 
agreement or understanding, written, verbal, 
or otherwise, to which such lessee, optionee, 
or permittee shall be a party, of which his 
or its output is to be or become the subject, 
to control the price or prices thereof or of 
any holding of such lands by any individual, 
partnership, association, corporation, or con- 
trol in excess of the amounts of lands pro- 
vided in this Act, the lease, option, or per- 
mit shall be forfeited by appropriate court 
proceedings.” 

“Sec. 4. (a) Upon the expiration of the 
initial five-year term of any noncompetitive 
oll or gas lease which was issued prior to 
enactment of this Act and which has been 
maintained in accordance with applicable 
statutory requirements and regulations, the 
record titleholder thereof shall be entitled 
to a single extension of the lease, unless then 
otherwise provided by law, for such lands 
covered by it as are not, on the expiration 
date of the lease, withdrawn from leasing. 
A withdrawal, however, shall not affect the 
right to an extension if actual drilling opera- 
tions on such lands were commenced prior 
to the effective date of the withdrawal and 
were being diligently prosecuted on the ex- 
piration date of the lease. No withdrawal 
shall be effective within the meaning of this 
section until ninety days after notice thereof 
has been sent by registered or certified mail 
to each lessee to be affected by such with- 
drawal. 

“(b) As to lands not within the known 
geologic structure of a producing oil or gas 
field, a noncompetitive oil or gas lease to 
which this section is applicable shall be ex- 
tended for a period of five years and so long 
thereafter as oil or gas is produced in paying 
quantities. As to lands within the known 
geologic structure of a producing oil or gas 
field, a noncompetitive lease to which this 
section is applicable shall be extended for a 
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period of two years and so long thereafter as 
oil or gas is produced in paying quantities. 

“(c) Any noncompetitive oll or gas lease 
extended under this section shall be subject 
to the rules and regulations in force at the 
expiration of the initial five-year term of 
the lease. No extension shall be granted, 
however, unless within a period of ninety 
days prior to the expiration date of the lease 
an application therefor is filed by the record 
titleholder or an assignee whose assignment 
has been filed for approval or an operator 
whose operating agreement has been filed 
for approval. 

“(d) Any lease issued prior to the enact- 
ment of the Mineral Leasing Act Revision of 
1960 which has been maintained in accord- 
ance with applicable statutory requirements 
and regulations and which pertains to land 
on which, or for which under an approved 
cooperative or unit plan of development or 
operation, actual drilling operations were 
commenced prior to the end of its primary 
term and are being diligently prosecuted at 
that time shall be extended for two years 
and so long thereafter as oil or gas is pro- 
duced in paying quantities. 

“Sec. 5. The Act of February 25, 1920, as 
amended (30 U.S.C. 181 and the following), 
is amended by adding a section 42 thereto 
to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 42. No action contesting a decision 
of the Secretary involving any oil and gas 
lease shall be maintained unless such action 
is commenced or taken within ninety days 
after the final decision of the Secretary re- 
lating to such matter. No such action con- 
testing such a decision of the Secretary ren- 
dered prior to enactment of the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act Revision of 1960 shall be maintained 
unless the same be commenced or taken 
within ninety days after such enactment.’ 

“Src. 6. The last sentence of section 30(a) 
of the Act of February 25, 1920, as amended 
(30 U.S.C. 187a), is amended to read as fol- 
lows: ‘Upon the segregation by an assign- 
ment of a lease issued after the effective 
date of the Mineral Leasing Act Revision of 
1960 and held beyond its primary term by 
production, actual or suspended, or the pay- 
ment of compensatory royalty, the segregated 
lease of an undeveloped, assigned, or retained 
part shall continue for two years, and so long 
thereafter as oil or gas is produced in pay- 
ing quantities.’ 

“The provisions of this section 6 shall not 
be applicable to any lease issued prior to the 
effective date of this Act. 

“Sec. 7. (a) Section 1 of the Act of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1920, as amended (30 U.S.C. 181), 
section 21 of said Act (30 U.S.C. 241), and 
section 34 of said Act (30 U.S.C. 182) are 
amended by the insertion of the words 
‘native asphalt, solid and semisolid bitumen, 
and bituminous rock (including oil-impreg- 
nated rock or sands from which oil is re- 
coverable only by special treatment after 
the deposit is mined or quarried)’ imme- 
diately after the words ‘oil shale,’ in the 
first sentence of each section. Section 21 of 
said Act (80 U.S.C. 241) is further amended 
by striking out the period at the end of the 
last sentence and adding these words ‘except 
that with respect to leases for native asphalt, 
solid and semisolid bitumen, and bituminous 
rock (including oil-impregnated rock or 
sands from which oil is recoverable only 
by special treatment after the deposit is 
mined or quarried) no person, association, or 
corporation shall acquire or hold more than 
seven thousand six hundred and eighty acres 
in any one State without respect to the num- 
ber of leases.’ 

“(b) Section 21 of said Act is further 
amended by inserting the designation (a) 
immediately after the term ‘section 21’ and 
by adding two new subsections to read as 
follows: 

““(b) If an offer for a lease under the 
provisions of this section for deposits other 
than oil shale is based upon a mineral loca- 
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tion, the validity of which might be ques- 
tioned because the claim was based on a 
placer location rather than on a lode loca- 
tion, or vice versa, the offeror shall have a 
preference right to a lease if the offer is filed 
not more than one year after the enactment 
of the Mineral Leasing Act Revision of 1960. 
„ With respect to native asphalt, solid 
and semisolid bitumen, and bituminous rock 
(including oil-impregnated rock or sands 
from which oil is recoverable only by special 
treatment after the deposit is mined or 
quarried) a lease under the multiple use 
principle may issue notwithstanding the 
existence of an outstanding lease issued 
under any other provision of this Act.’ 
“Src. 8. No amendment made by this Act 
shall affect any valid right in existence on 
the effective date of the Mineral Leasing Act 
Revision of 1960.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
WALTER ROGERS, 
THOMAS G. MORRIS, 
JOHN P. SAYLOR, 
J. ERNEST WHARTON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
JOSEPH C. O'MAHONEY, 
CLINTON P, ANDERSON, 
EUNEST GRUENING, 
HENRY C. DWORSHAK, 
GORDON ALLOTT, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 10455) to amend 
the Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 
1920, submit the following statement in ex- 
planation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report: 

The Senate amendment, which was in the 
form of a substitute text, varied from the 
House bill in a number of important re- 
spects. The principal changes which it 
made, and the conference committee's dis- 
position of these changes, are as follows: 

1. A new subsection was added in the 
Senate version dealing with the circum- 
stances in which certain present applicants 
for oil and gas leases on San Nicolas Island, 
Calif, which is not now open to leasing, 
might have a preference over others in the 
consideration of their offers if and when it 
is opened to leasing. This new subsection 
was eliminated by the conferees as being 
special legislation inappropriate for inclu- 
sion in a general law. 

2. The third sentence of section 17(e) of 
the Mineral Leasing Act, as proposed to be 
amended in section 2 of the House bill, cov- 
ered only lands on which actual drilling 
operations are prosecuted. This was en- 
larged in the Senate version to cover also 
lands for which such operations are prose- 
cuted if they are under an approved unit or 
development plan. The conferees accepted 
the Senate version with two amendments: 
(a) a change from “approved unit or devel- 
opment plan” to “approved cooperative or 
unit plan of development or operation” to 
correspond to language appearing elsewhere 
in the basic act; (b) a change in punctua- 
tion to make clear that the language quoted 
applies only to lands for which the drilling 
operations are conducted and does not apply 
to lands on which they are conducted. 

3. Section 17(h) was added by the Senate 
and adopted with technical amendments by 
the conference committee. The effect of this 
subsection is to suspend the running of time 
under any mineral lease with respect to any 
lands thereunder which are involved in a 
conflicting unpatented mining claim upon 
which work is being diligently prosecuted 
until a final determination of the matter is 
made. 
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4. The Senate added subsections (i) and 
(j) to section 17, restating portions of the 
present law which were omitted in the House 
version. They were adopted by the confer- 
ence committee with minor technical 
changes. 

5, There were five principal differences be- 
tween the House and Senate versions of sec- 
tion 27(d)(2) of the Mineral Leasing Act, 
as amended in section 3 of the bill: (a) The 
House version provided that failure to report 
the granting of an option would render it 
both invalid and unenforceable; the Senate 
version provided only for its unenforceability. 
The conference committee adopted the Sen- 
ate approach to this matter. (b) The House 
version required that notice of the granting 
of an option be subscribed by both the 
grantor and the holder; the Senate version 
provided for subscription only by the holder. 
The conference committee accepted the 
House version in this respect. (c) The House 
version required semiannual reports on op- 
tions to be made to the Secretary of the In- 
terior by both grantors and holders; the 
Senate version limited this requirement to 
holders. The conference committee adopted 
the Senate version in this respect. (d) The 
House version provided that these semian- 
nual reports should not be available for pub- 
lic inspection until after the lapse of a 
specified period; the Senate version omitted 
this provision. The conferees concurred in 
the omission. (e) The Senate version con- 
tained a sentence to the effect that an un- 
exercised option should continue to be 
chargeable against the acreage limitations 
specified in the act until notice of its ex- 
piration, relinquishment, or surrender has 
been filed with the Secretary of the Interior; 
the House version did not contain such a 
provision. The conference committee adopt- 
ed the Senate version with amendments, the 
chief of which was the deletion of the refer- 
ence to expiration. 

6. Section 27(e)(1) was changed in the 
Senate to provide that, in computing the 
acreage held by any one person under the 
act, “no person shall be charged with his 
pro rata share of any acreage holdings of 
any association or corporation unless he is 
the beneficial owner of more than 10 per 
centum of the stock or other instruments 
of ownership or control of such association 
or corporation” and that, during the 3-year 
period following enactment of the present 
bill, valid options acquired by an association 
or corporation prior to enactment should 
not be chargeable to their stockholders and 
members. The conferees accepted the Sen- 
ate language with minor perfecting amend- 
ments. 

7. The Senate added to section 27(i), as it 
appeared in the House bill, a provision pro- 
hibiting the Secretary of the Interior from 
requiring a hearing upon the validity of a 
showing of a bona fide purchaser who is a 
party to a proceeding with respect to a vio- 
lation of the Mineral Leasing Act unless the 
Department of the Interior has prima facie 
evidence of such violation in its files. This 
added provision was amended in conference 
to read: “No hearing upon any such show- 
ing shall be required unless the Secretary 
presents prima facie evidence indicating a 
possible violation of the Mineral Leasing Act 
on the part of the alleged bona fide pur- 
chaser.” 

8. In section 27(j), the House version pro- 
vided for extension of a lease if, during a 
proceeding under the act, the lessee’s rights 
were waived or suspended and if the lessee 
was found not to be in violation of the act. 
The Senate version substituted for this a 
provision suspending the running of time 
and payment of rental during the waiver or 
suspension. The conferees adopted the Sen- 
ate version with a clarifying amendment. 

9. Section 4 of the bill, dealing with ex- 
tensions of existing leases, was nearly identi- 
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cal in the House and Senate versions. In 
subsection (d), however, the words “or for 
which under an approved cooperative or unit 
plan of development or operation” were 
added in conference to make the language 
correspond to that used elsewhere in the bill, 
as noted under 2 above, and the Senate 
reference to the “fixed term” of a lease was 
changed to “primary term,” it being the un- 
derstanding that the expression “primary 
term” does not include any period of time 
when the lease is held by production, 

10. Section 5 of the House version of 
the bill was omitted in the Senate version. 
This section redesignated two sections of ex- 
isting law which were not included in the 
House version. With the inclusion of these 
two sections as subsections (i) and (j) of 
section 17 of the Mineral Leasing Act, as set 
out in section 2 of the Senate version of the 
bill and as noted in 4 above, it was appro- 
priate to omit section 5 of the House bill. 
The conferees therefore agreed to the omis- 
sion. 

11, The present section 5 was new in the 
Senate version. It constitutes, in effect, a 
statute of limitations applicable to actions 
contesting decisions of the Secretary of the 
Interior under the Mineral Leasing Act. The 
conferees accepted the principle of the 
Senate language which, however, they re- 
worked. 

12. Section 6 was added by the Senate and 
agreed to by the conference committee. It 
repeals the last sentence of section 30a of 
the Mineral Leasing Act (“The segregated 
lease of any undeveloped lands shall con- 
tinue in full force and effect for two years 
and so long thereafter as oil or gas is pro- 
duced in paying quantities”) so far as fu- 
ture leases are concerned, and substitutes 
for it a provision which, in effect, makes the 
automatic extension applicable only to leases 
held beyond their primary term by produc- 
tion or by payment of compensatory royalty. 
The extension will be applicable to the un- 
developed portion of the segregated lease, 
whether it is the assigned part or the re- 
tained part. 

13. Section 7 was also added by the Sen- 
ate. It brings various materials, often re- 
ferred to collectively as tar sands, under the 
Mineral Leasing Act, limits the acreage of 
such materials that may be held to 7,680 in 
any one State, and sets a rule to govern 
those cases in which the lease offer is based 
on a mineral location theretofore made. 
The conference committee adopted this Sen- 
ate provision with technical and clarifying 
amendments. 

14. Section 8 was added by the Senate to 
avoid any question with respect to the effect 
of the amendments to the Mineral Leasing 
Act made by H.R. 10455 upon existing leases. 
The conferees adopted the Senate language 
with an amendment. 

In addition to the above, numerous clari- 
fying amendments were made here and 
there throughout the bill. None of them 
has any substantive effect, but many of 
them will help to avoid future disagree- 
ments as to the meaning of the bill. 

WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 

WALTER ROGERS, 

THOMAS G. MORRIS, 

JOHN P. SAYLOR, 

J. ERNEST WHARTON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


PROBLEMS OF THE AGED 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MUMMA] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, now with 
all this discussion about the problems 
of the aged and who and where and 
how they are going to be solved, there 
was an interesting article that appeared 
in the August 18 edition of the Wall 
Street Journal. 

On yesterday, during the first oppor- 
tunity to do this, I had submitted the 
article for inclusion in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp. But I find that because 
Senator Byrp of Virginia had already in- 
cluded it in the body of the Recorp dur- 
ing the Senate session of last Saturday, I 
was precluded from inserting this article 
as part of my remarks. 

The newspaper caption is: “The Ag- 
ing: Neither Indigent Nor Childlike, 
They Want Government Aid As Very 
Last, Not First, Resort.” 

This study by Professors Wiggins and 
Schoeck, social scientists on the faculty 
of Emory University in Atlanta, on yes- 
terday, drew the editorial comment of 
the Washington Daily News. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that my 
colleagues here in the House will avail 
themselves of this opportunity to read 
this work by the professors about the 
aging wanting Government aid as a very 
last, not first, resort, that is the result 
of interviews conducted with a sampling 
of the aged population. It appears on 
page 16881 of the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of August 20, 1960, where the article 
begins with the remarks of the Senator 
from the State of Virginia, Mr. BYRD. 


REDUCTION OF EXCISE TAX ON 
MUSICIANS PROVIDES MANY JOB 
OPENINGS AS PREDICTED 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
in April of this year President Eisen- 
hower signed into law the bill reducing 
the excise tax on establishments selling 
food which also provided musical enter- 
tainment from 20 to 10 percent. Already 
the effects of this tax reduction are be- 
coming evident; it is once again possible, 
and profitable, for restaurants and other 
establishments to provide entertainment 
for their patrons along with food and 
drink. This is translated into jobs, jobs 
for musicians and other entertainers, 
more jobs for those who work in these 
restaurants and eating establishments. 

One gentleman has written me from 
Philadelphia listing 16 public and private 
dining places which have started offer- 
ing entertainment within the past few 
months. He concludes: 

We both know this innovation has pro- 
vided more employment to many who may 
have needed it. 


I have received a similar reaction from 
President Herman D. Kenin, of the 
American Federation of Musicians. He 
writes: 

On behalf of the quarter million musi- 
cians, whom I have the honor to represent, 
my sincere thanks to you for the assistance 
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you rendered in helping enact H.R. 2164 into 
law. Without your wonderful help, we would 
again be knocking at doors in January. 


Ken Farmer, president of the musi- 
cians local in my home area of St. 
Louis, echoed Mr. Kenin’s sentiments. 

The results of this tax reduction have 
been highly beneficial. No longer faced 
by an insurmountable tax barrier, pri- 
vate and public restaurants have ex- 
panded their businesses, providing many 
new jobs. This expansion which means 
jobs for so many as predicted by myself 
and others will eliminate and reverse 
any loss of tax revenue from the reduc- 
tion of the tax rate. 


BRING “PERIL POINT” DATA—UP TO 
DATE 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, we have wit- 
nessed a wide-ranging improvement in 
the competitive position of many coun- 
tries, both old and new, since the end of 
World War II. Nations that once de- 
pended entirely upon the import of 
manufactured goods, have acquired the 
modern factories and manufacturing 
know-how, not only to provide for their 
own needs, but to compete aggressively 
in the world market. 

The average invoice price used by the 
Tariff Commission in determining peril 
points for the protection of our textile 
industry, does not adequately reflect the 
market disruption, nor the intensity of 
the competition by low wage producers. 

Mr. Solomon Barkin, research director 
for the Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica, affiliate of the AFL-CIO, has made 
an excellent study of this problem which 
points up the need for defining the peril 
points in a more realistic manner. 

I include the text of Mr. Barkin’s il- 
luminating findings and recommenda- 
tions: 

PERIL POINTS: A COMMENT ON CURRENT 

‘TECHNIQUES 
(By Solomon Barkin) 

Recent developments in the textile indus- 
try highlight the need for the reevaluation 
of the adequacy of current techniques for 
determining peril points. It is our infor- 
mation that the Commission relies largely 
on the “average invoice price” of articles 
being currently exported to the United 
States by foreign countries as the basis for 
its determinations. 

The above procedure is inappropriate for 
the calculation of realistic peril points. The 
basic reason for the difficulty is that we are 
living in a dynamic world in which trade 
relations are no longer stable. Therefore, 
the basic data obtained from countries and 
producers who had formerly been major 
sources of competition may no longer be 
applicable. New competitors and producers 
are constantly arising. Moreover, the cost 
relations are being changed significantly as 
new countries enter upon the production of 
a specific item and their equipment is 
modernized, their managerial competence 
improved and the size of the international 
market for a particular item is either in- 
creased or decreased. 
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Competition is becoming more virulent in 
a period when countries are expanding their 
productive capacity and managerial “know- 
how” is spreading very rapidly and the drive 
to earn foreign exchange is becoming more 
intensive. Prices of manufactured and non- 
manufactured goods on the international 
level have on the whole been markedly re- 
strained and in some instances even re- 
duced by the intensity of this competitive 
struggle for markets. These facts must be 
clearly embraced in the determination of 
peril points. It is no longer sufficient to 
base decisions on a consideration of past 
data. 


I. IMPORTS ARE NO LONGER LIMITED TO TRADI- 
TIONAL SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


The outstanding fact about the textile 
industry is that new sources of supply are 
arising. Many countries which had been 
importers in the prewar years and even in 
the first decade after the war are now actively 
seeking export markets. Other countries 
have become self-sufficient and are expand- 
ing their productive facilities so that they 
may in the near future actively be in com- 
petition for foreign markets. 

This increased search for export areas has 
taken place in face of the declining percent- 
age of world production devoted to foreign 
trade and the likelihood that even the pres- 
ent volume of trade will be reduced as the 
current regional trade communities are fully 
realized. 

Among the nations which have recently 
entered upon the international textile mar- 
ket, seeking aggressively to press its exports, 
is India. Its tremendous capacity of factory 
produced textiles is oriented to foreign trade. 
Its neighbor, Pakistan, had been an import- 
ing nation and after achieving independence 
it sought actively to develop its own textile 
industry for internal consumption so that it 
could utilize its native sources of raw fibre. 
Now it is beginning to look for export mar- 
kets. Hong Kong, which had an insignificant 
textile and apparel industry, has in recent 
years become a major exporter of both of 
these types of items. In the cotton yarn and 
fabric field, we find that countries like 
Portugal, Spain, Burma, Turkey, and Israel 
are looking for foreign markets. In the 
synthetic fabric area, European countries 
and Japan are expanding their “know-how” 
and their capacity so that they are challeng- 
ing America’s preeminence in this field. 
Japan is the most important new exporter of 
woolen and worsted fabrics. 

These newer suppliers of textiles for the 
international market will not end the list of 
prospective competitors. Additional coun- 
tries are now entering the field and newer 
nations will continue to be added to the 
list for years to come. 

It is therefore necessary in developing-the 
peril points for a particular product to en- 
visage realistically just who the competitors 
will be. Otherwise, the rates structure is 
likely to become obsolete in short order. We 
have already witnessed this phenomenon in 
the textile industry. 

The present rate structure negotiated in 
the post-war years on the assumption that 
our major competitor would be Europe. Un- 
fortunately, this approach has proved illu- 
sory. The major source of competition has 
become Japan. We believe that it will shift 
in the next 5 years. The Tariff Commis- 
sion should not repeat the folly in which the 
early negotiators engaged. It should define 
the peril points in a realistic manner in 
terms of the sources of supply which are 
likely to become the major contenders in 
the future. 

II, EXISTING PRICES ARE NOT SUFFICIENT TESTS 
OF FUTURE PRICES 

One of the consequences of the inclusion 
of a number of the newer sources of supply 
of textiles is to recognize that a new lower 
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price level will begin to dominate future 
international trade in textiles and the tex- 
tile products sent to our shores will therefore 
challenge our price structure in an even more 
severe manner. 

Several major trends are at work to re- 
duce the relative international price level for 
textiles. The newer countries tending to en- 
gage in the export of textiles and apparel are 
likely to have low wage scales. They are 
generally the developing countries, with large 
reserves of underemployed and unemployed 
persons. An illustration of this trend is 
provided by India. The average wages for 
the Indian textile industry as represented by 
one of its higher-wage areas, Ahmedabad, is 
approximatly $25 per month. The textile 
and garment wages in countries such as 
Pakistan, Hong Kong and Taiwan are even 
lower. 

Nor is there reason to believe that the pro- 
ductive efficiency of these countries is so low 
as to balance the lower hourly labor cost. 
As a matter of fact the textile industries of 
most nations of the world are modernizing 
their equipment and management tech- 
niques. This is true of the older textile na- 
tions as well as the newer ones. The pro- 
portion of automatic looms operating in the 
cotton industry has risen to 40 percent of 
the total and this ratio is constantly in- 
creasing. While the ratio is higher in the 
non-Communist world, the recent activiza- 
tion of the textile machinery manufacturing 
industry both in Russia and Red China indi- 
cates that this ratio will rise in that part of 
the world. 

A survey of the European textile indus- 
try by the witness during the month of June 
1960 indicates that modernization is pro- 
ceeding apace. New equipment is rapidly 
supplanting older machines as the profits 
earned by this industry in countries such as 
Italy, Germany, and Holland are increased. 
In England, the Government is subsidizing 
the modernization of the cotton spinning, 
weaving, and finishing industry. Similar 
movements can be reported in other areas. 

The Japanese textile machinery industry 
has developed and is building equipment on 
par with, and in some instances, ahead of 
that used by the Western nations, Moreover 
it has designed these machines for lower 
costs by the use of some lower priced ma- 
terials which in no wise interfere with the 
productivity and efficiency of the equipment 
but adapt the tools for use by developing 
countries, Their great success in this field 
is helping in the modernization of the tex- 
tile industries of these developing countries, 

Lest we assume that the managements of 
these plants are strikingly inferior to those 
found in the United States, we must review 
the changes which are going on the world 
over. Many textile manufacturers come to 
the United States and examine our methods 
of production. Where we have something to 
offer, they have been avid students of the 
process. Moreover, the modern arts of man- 
agement have been intensively propagated 
throughout the world. They are being ac- 
tively taught in special management schools 
and business colleges. In many countries, 
new business and management educational 
institutions have been organized, modeled in 
part after American schools, to train the new 
managements. Where the need is urgent, 
special courses have been organized by the 
National Productivity Centers to equip the 
supervision for these tasks. For the longer 
pull, the universities in many countries have 
organized full university programs. 

A visit to textile plants in countries such 
as Japan, Italy, Germany, Sweden and Switz- 
erland reveals that the staff positions have 
been impressively expanded during the last 
few years and are manned by young men and 
women with special textile and managerial 
training who are applying the most modern 
techniques to the operation of the plant. 
Consultants are moreover traveling to the 
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newer countries to help them adapt these 
competences to the new textile industries. 
The newer plants tend to be built with gov- 
ernmental cooperation and the managements 
are assured of the most active assistance 
from outstanding technicians and managers 
in foreign countries. 

The newer textile plants are not conglom- 
erations of broken down equipment bought 
at low prices by inexperienced entrepreneurs, 
directed by managements with little know- 
how or experience. A goodly proportion are 
plants which have been equipped with the 
advanced technology and guided by man- 
agements and advisers who have access to the 
best managerial know-how which we have 
developed in the textile industry. 

The combination of low labor cost and 
relatively high efficiency means low prices in 
a highly competitive industry. Inasmuch as 
the struggle for the world market is likely 
to be even more intense as the volume of 
trade remains low in relation to productive 
capacity, and the search for foreign 
exchange is likely to be extremely diligent, 
prices are bound to be shaved by the newer 
countries in their anxiety to enter upon new 
markets and in view of the urgency of their 
need for foreign exchange. 


III. CONCLUSION 


We believe that the peril points which are 
established must take into account the fact 
that newer countries are likely to become 
the source of supply of textile imports and 
that the prices of textiles from these and 
established sources are likely to be at a lower 
level than current invoices would suggest. 
Therefore the peril points which are defined 
in terms of the ad valorem rate required to 
protect the American industry from serious 
injury must be set at a higher rate than cur- 
rent invoice prices would indicate. 

We must not repeat the past procedure 
of setting peril points in terms of an obsolete 
pattern of international trade so that the 
rate structure will shortly become useless as 
a protection against injurious foreign com- 
petition and necessitate a continuing strug- 
gle to secure remedies which will protect the 
American textile industry. 

We urge the revision of the procedure for 
the determination of peril points in terms 
of the cost structure and price levels of the 
newer sources of textiles seeking entry into 
the United States. 


BILL JENNINGS, VET OF TWO WARS 
AND 45 YEARS WITH THE 
NATIONAL POSTAL TRANSPORT 
SERVICE 


Mr. LANE. Mr Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I bring to 
your attention an American who has 
served our country with distinction in 
both war and peace over a period of 45 
years and 3 months. 

Bill Jennings was born in Lynn, Mass., 
which is part of the Seventh Congres- 
sional District of the Bay State. 

Before he was 20, he had made up his 
mind to devote his life to the service of 
our Federal Government, entering the 
Railway Mail Service on January 22, 
1914. 

From that day until April 30, 1959, 
when he retired as foreman, he served 
the public faithfully and well. 
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In addition to his daily work, he took 
an active interest in his fellow em- 
ployees as a member of the National 
Postal Transport Association. In turn, 
he became president of the Boston 
branch, and president of the first di- 
vision, NPTA. Later, he became a mem- 
ber of the national board of directors 
and chairman of its policy committee 
and was: honored with the role of par- 
liamentarian at the San Francisco and 
Kansas City conventions. 

Both he and his wife, who served as 
chief yeoman in World War I, are out- 
standing Legionnaires. Bill was presi- 
dent of the Lynn Chapter of the Yankee 
Division Veteran’s Association. His 
wife is the only woman ever elected as 
vice commander of the department in 
competition with men. 

When Bill Jennings retired as division 
president on June 15, 1960, he was pre- 
sented with the NPTA’s Award of Merit, 
and a beautiful desk set by the first 
division, NPTA, in recognition of his 
work in behalf of the post office and 
the association, I include in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the following account 
of his stewardship, from the July 1960 
issue of the Postal Transport Journal. 
His example is both a tribute and an 
inspiration to all Federal employees: 


BILL JENNINGS Leaves NATIONAL BOARD 


(By Wallace J. Legge) 

NPTA lost one of its most able officers 
when First Division President William Jen- 
nings retired from office on June 16, The 
patient and amiable Mr. Jennings served the 
members of NPTA long and well. During 
his 4 years on the national board of direc- 
tors, he proved a stabilizing influence in a 
turbulent period. And in his capacity as 
parliamentarian at national conventions his 
calm and learned rulings prevented many a 
parliamentary hassle, 

Bill Jennings was born on April 9, 1894, 
in Lynn, Mass. He attended schools in Lynn, 
the Berkley Preparatory School in Boston, 
the Bentley School of Accounting, and re- 
ceived a law degree from Suffolk University. 

Mr, Jennings entered the Railway Mail 
Service January 22, 1914, at district 3, Port- 
land, Maine. He served as a substitute un- 
til January 1, 1917, and was sworn in as a 
regular railway mail clerk at Camp McGin- 
nis in Framingham, Mass., by Gen. Charles 
N. Cole. Bill served as a volunteer in the 
Yankee Division, Company B, 101st Infantry, 
in World War I. He was overseas for 21 
months. 

Upon his return from the war in 1919, 
Bill went to work in the North Terminal in 
Boston. In 1921 he transferred to the Rock- 
port & Boston. He transferred to the Bos- 
ton & Albany in 1924, where he served until 
his retirement. He was promoted to fore- 
man on the B. & A. in 1943, and retired on 
April 30, 1959, with 45 years 3 months 
service. 

The Boston branch selected Bill Jennings 
as delegate to the first division conventions 
in New York City in 1949, and New Haven, 
Conn., in 1951. He was elected vice president 
of the Boston branch in 1951 and succeeded 
to the presidency upon the resignation of 
President James Cuniff in 1952. Bill was 
elected vice president of the first division in 
1953; and elected president of the first di- 
yision in 1956 and reelected in 1958. 

During his service on the national board 
of directors, Bill Jennings served as parlia- 
mentarian and as chairman of the constitu- 
tion committee at San Francisco and Kansas 
City conventions. At the Kansas City con- 
vention he also served as chairman of the 
policy committee of the board of directors. 
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In 1958 he helped revise the national con- 
stitution and rewrite the retirement sections. 
After his service in World War II, Bill be- 
came active in veterans’ organizations. He 
was president of the Lynn Chapter of the 
Yankee Division Veterans’ Association. He 
is married to the former Lillian Williams who 
is also active in American Legion affairs. 
Mrs, Jennings served as a chief yeoman in 
World War I, having entered the Navy at 
sixteen years of age. Lillian Jennings is the 
only woman ever elected vice commander of 
a Department in competition with men. She 
was elected vice commander of the Depart- 
ment of Massachusetts, and is now on the 
department finance committee and the na- 
tional child welfare committee. She also 
served as chairman of the department re- 
habilitation and hospitalization committee. 
She is now engaged in a campaign for the 
office of Department of Massachusetts treas- 
urer. 
Throughout his career in the Postal Trans- 
portation Service and the National Postal 
Transport Association, Bill Jennings has ex- 
emplified the finest traditions of the post 
office and our association. Although he was 
selected for many of the big jobs in the as- 
sociation, he spent countless hours working 
on the problems of individual members. He 
became an expert in cases involving veter- 
ans’ preference and many employees received 
retroactive pay because of his effective work. 
As Bill Jennings stepped down from the 
division presidency, he was presented with 
NPTA’s Award of Merit and a beautiful desk 
set, suitably engraved, by the members of the 
First Division, NPTA. The members of the 
first division are joined by his legion of 
friends throughout the country in wishing 
for Bill health and happiness in the days 
ahead. 


THE ALLIED INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 
CELEBRATES ITS 25TH BIRTHDAY 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, this week 
the Allied Industrial Workers of Amer- 
ica, AFL-CIO observes its 25th anniver- 
sary. The AIW has proved itself worthy 
of the mantle of responsibility it shares 
as representative of our Nation’s work- 
ing men and women. 

It was born in a time when you could 
traverse the streets of our cities with the 
expectation that you were not likely to 
meet a union member. 

It was born in a time when a worker 
might lose his job at the mere mention 
of a union. 

It was born in a time when words such 
as grievance procedure, seniority, arbi- 
tration, pensions, health and welfare in- 
surance, paid vacations and paid holi- 
days were almost wholly unknown to the 
average person. 

The men and women who founded this 
union went out, under the most difficult 
of circumstances, and helped build the 
American labor movement. 

At the risk of losing their jobs; at the 
risk of being blacklisted; even at the risk 
of personal danger, they stood up to be 
counted. 

They fought for industrial democracy. 
They fought for human dignity. They 
fought for the right of a worker to be 
aman. 
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All along the way they have demon- 
strated, over and over again, those quali- 
oa which have made ours a great na- 
tion. 

While they were fighting off the at- 
tacks of hostile employers with one hand, 
they were resisting incursions by foreign 
ideologies with the other. They won 
over both antagonists, but not without 
paying the price. The wounds were 
deep. The scars still show. 

But they emerged strong and vigorous, 
capable of joining with other unions in 
making a splendid contribution to the 
war effort. 

Then, the members of the AIW were 
called on once again to do battle. 'This 
time their survival was threatened by 
officers who had forgotten that unions 
are first, foremost, and always a social, 
political, and economic institution 
created to serve working people. 'These 
officers came to have a proprietary in- 
terest in the union. To them the union 
was a business, not an instrument for 
serving the people. 

And, once again, the good, the honor- 
able, the courageous forces won out. In 
a monumental struggle they wrested 
control of the union away from those 
who would have compromised it. They 
restored it to its position of honor and 
dignity among the great unions which 
make up the American labor movement. 

Today the officers and members of 
this union stand united in their deter- 
mination to contribute to the well-being 
of working people and the Nation as a 
whole. 

Through their constant efforts to seek 
a more abundant, a more wholesome, and 
a more satisfying life for their members 
they help our Nation and the world to 
achieve these same goals. I am proud 
that the AIW now makes its interna- 
tional headquarters in Milwaukee, 

The names of Griepentrog, Backinger, 
Jewell, Evans, Smigel, D'Ambrosio, Lup- 
low, Donahue, La Page, and Matchey, all 
national officers of the AIW, will be hon- 
ored for the splendid leadership they 
have given. 


AARON SCHEINFELD, BOARD 
CHAIRMAN OF MANPOWER, INC., 
OFFERS CONSTRUCTIVE PRO- 
POSAL FOR ENABLING AMERI- 
CAN BUSINESS KNOW-HOW TO 
HELP UNDERDEVELOPED COUN- 
TRIES 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, a distin- 
guished American businessman has re- 
cently proposed a far-reaching reexami- 
nation of the role to be played by 
American business in foreign economic 
development. Aaron Scheinfeld, board 
chairman of Manpower, Inc., has re- 
cently returned from a 15-week, 25,000- 
mile world trip. During the trip Mr. 
Scheinfeld spoke to business executives 
and government officials in Turkey, 
Pakistan, India, Ceylon, and Thailand. 
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Mr. Scheinfeld, together with Elmer 
Winter, of Milwaukee, founded Man- 
power, Inc., in 1948. Today it is by far 
the largest complete business service in 
the world, with more than 200 offices 
spread throughout the United States, 
Canada, Mexico, and eight European 
nations. 

The purpose of Mr. Scheinfeld's trip 
was to increase the number of Man- 
power franchised offices overseas. His 
specific proposals for channeling Ameri- 
can business know-how into the service 
of our foreign economic policy deserve 
the most careful consideration at all 
levels of government and business. 

Mr. Scheinfeld’s address follows: 


Our CHOICE: POVERTY OR PEACE 


Mrs. Scheinfeld and I recently completed 
a trip around this world of ours, traveling 
for three and one-half months happily, sadly 
and yet hopefully. We spent most of the 
time in Asia, and it would be pleasant and 
quite simple to give you a travel book ac- 
count of the magnificent scenery, the lovely 
hotels, the excellent cuisine, the breath- 
taking Taj Mahal, the exciting shrines and 
temples, and the unbelievable bargains in 
this tourists’ paradise. 

It is possible to travel in this dream world, 
but only if your eyes and ears pay no heed 
to the misery of the millions of men, women, 
and children of the Asiatic world and the 
inescapable impact of that misery upon our 
Western civilization. 

I undertook this trip, however, not as a 
tourist, but rather as an American business- 
man seeking to find out for myself just how 
deeply our destiny, our fate, was inter- 
twined with the peoples of the have-not 
lands, and whether this terrifying problem 
of poverty was capable of solution. I was 
also motivated by the fact that I believed 
that our company with its offices around the 
world might be able to scratch the surface 
of this almost overwhelming challenge. I 
discovered much which was shocking and 
disturbing, and found that we were in the 
middle of an economic war, which was quite 
unlike anything that had ever happened to 
us before. 

We, of the Western world, where free enter- 
prise has meaning, have suddenly become 
aware of a new type of threatened competi- 
tion in the world market from the Soviet 
and its satellite nations. 

What essentially does this threat consist 
of? If you analyze it carefully, you very 
soon discover that the most telling fact 
about the Soviet marketing, or investment 
move, is that it has the full backing of the 
entire government of a large and powerful 
nation. There is a terrific unity about it all 
that gives it not only power but the appear- 
ance of a continuing stability, whether they 
are offering a low interest loan, dumping 
thousands of tons of aluminum, or sending a 
ship full of grain on long-term credit. 

Khrushchev speaks for the Soviet and its 
satellites. He is the government (at least 
for the moment) and his commitments are 
final and binding so long as he is willing to 
respect them and carry them out. They are 
out to conquer the industrial and the eco- 
nomic souls of the have-not nations, and 
that will be easily and successfully followed 
by the conquest of the political souls of 
these unfortunate peoples. They are out to 
wreck our economy, to divide and conquer 
our allies and they believe that all of this is 
possible without firing a shot. 

Iam personally convinced that what hap- 
pened in Paris is part of this strategy, and 
it is their hope to wreck our economy by 
continuously keeping us off balance and 
forcing us to expend billions upon billions of 
dollars for armaments, which cost them but 
a fraction of this amount. I do not believe 
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for one moment that they are interested in 
disarmament, and their behavior in Paris, 
and before the United Nations offers ade- 
quate proof of that. 

Can a free world, therefore, ever approach 
the effectiveness of a monolithic state capi- 
talism and meet this Russian challenge? 
This, devoutly-to-be-wished objective, is 
realizable if the free nations of the world 
will but work together toward one goal. 
Worldwide prosperity with freedom. 

Free nations need economic unity as well 
as military unity; otherwise their military 
unity will not long endure. This economic 
war cannot be won by government alone, 
nor by the businessmen of the free world 
alone. The time has come for a coalition 
between the two, for a partnership between 
the businessmen of the free world nations, 
backed by their respective governments. 
The have-not nations and their business- 
men must also be brought in as active part- 
ners in this free-world program, where hu- 
man values will be mixed with money 
values. 

Iam not a visionary who is seeking either 
national socialism or world socialism. Nor 
do I seek any world government to rule the 
free nations, interfere with their sover- 
eignty, or dominate their economies. The 
European coal and steel union, and the 
Euromart constitute no supergovernment, 
but rather the effort of free men to work 
together, live together, and resolve their 
differences of yesterday and their tensions 
of today with peace and prosperity as the 
achievable reward which beckons them. 
These nations, however, today have stable 
economies and their people enjoy a standard 
of living which, like that of a few other 
European nations, and the nations of the 
North American Continent, are shockingly 
high vis-a-vis the peoples of the have-not 
nations of the world. 

Though war may be obsolescent, we cannot 
be certain of its end forever so long as there 
is the kind of poverty I have seen in Turkey, 
Pakistan, India, Ceylon, and Thailand. The 
worst of them all is India where thousands 
upon thousands live and sleep in the streets 
of Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras. Millions 
live in mud huts in the villages and rural 
areas and sleep 10 in a room. Millions of 
beggars; millions of hungry human beings 
with as much right as any one of us to a few 
creature comforts. There is only one kind 
of fuel available to these people: Dung cakes. 
To the women and children fall the lot of 
collecting the dung, shaping it into flat cakes 
and carrying them in huge baskets on their 
heads to a spot in the sun where they are 
dried for a week or more before using. This 
is their cooking fuel. What more need be 
said? 

Added to this almost overwhelming misery 
is the problem of an exploding population 
which, by the end of this decade, will bring 
an additional 200 million to feed, house, and 
clothe. Birth control techniques will not 
solve this problem, not with the existing 
illiteracy, the religious ban, and the hunger 
they are suffering. It is of India that I 
speak, because I consider it to be the most 
important piece of real estate in all Asia. 

As India goes, so will go all of Asia. And, 
as Asla goes, so may Europe go. We of the 
United States may find that we are living 
upon an island of prosperity, but for how 
long? 

So, we must rid ourselves of our smug- 
ness and complacency and awaken to the fact 
that a strange and terrifying interdepend- 
ence exists between the United States and 
the have-not nations of the world. If poy- 
erty persists, there will be no peace and there 
is a great danger that a worse fate may befall 
the free men of the still free world. There 
is no time to waste—there can be no delay— 
action must be taken now. 

The problem of the poverty of the have- 
not nations will not be resolved by direct 
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aid, nor by foreign investment in their in- 
dustrial development, where such invest- 
ment insists upon the ownership in per- 
petuity of these instruments of produc- 
tion. This type of foreign investment may 
be the most ideal from our point of view, 
but it is not a realistic one in the light of 
the feverish nationalism which one experi- 
ences the world over and, especially, in 
Africa and Asia. The governments of India 
end its neighboring Asiatic countries will 
never again permit either political or eco- 
nomic domination by outsiders. It will take 
military intervention and conquest, or in- 
filtration by Communists, to change this. 
It is the thinking of the leadership of these 
countries that sooner or later their people 
must own their own instruments of produc- 
tion. 

No degree of economic stability can ever 
be attained by these countries, unless they 
begin to develop an all-important middle 
class of their own. They have no objection 
to a few foreign-owned industries, or joint 
ventures between foreign investors and their 
own businessmen, but as one travels through 
these countries and talks with their political 
and business leaders, it soon becomes per- 
fectly obvious that the trend is in the di- 
rection of developing their own industries 
with their own people. They welcome for- 
eign aid, but only as a means to the desired 
end of owning their own industries. 

I would not interfere with any existing 
foreign-owned industries, nor prevent pri- 
vate negotiations in these undeveloped coun- 
tries, but under a Government-sponsored 
plan which I am urging, encouraging induce- 
ments will be offered to American indus- 
tries, which are willing to approach the 
problem of economic nationalism in a spirit 
of compromise and with an awareness that 
such compromise is an alternative to the 
growing Russian economic threat. 

There are also those amongst us who are 
seriously disturbed by the unemployment 
implications of any foreign aid program and 
their fears are not entirely without some 
foundation in fact. There will be some dis- 
placement of our own people resulting from 
the flow of commodities back to our coun- 
try, commodities which have been manu- 
factured at substantially lower labor costs. 
This, however, will also follow the lowering 
of our tariff rates and, therefore, the only 
alternative or substitute for foreign aid is 
economic isolationism and who among us 
would advocate that in a world which grows 
smaller day by day? 

Economic isolationism is no answer to any 
of the world’s economic problems, nor an 
answer to the economic threat directed at the 
West by the Russians today and by the 
Chinese in the days to come. It may be a 
case of Hobson's choice, or the choice of the 
lesser of evils, but I personally would rather 
join with the rest of the free world in the 
industrial development of the have-not na- 
tions and take my chances on meeting world 
competition, than to leave the industrial soul 
and economic fate of the underdeveloped 
countries to Russia and its allies. 

Import liberalization on the part of 
recipient countries, as well as expansion and 
research and new and better products and 
marketing methods, and the development of 
economic unions are the answers to those 
who fear the foreign aid program. 

In traveling around the world these last 
few months, I have run into salesmen from 
every industrially developed country, except 
the United States, and have found that we 
are still trying to sell our products out of 
catalogs, as we were successfully able to do 
in the early postwar years. It is time that 
we begin to employ our domestic and highly 
developed selling techniques in the markets 
of the world. Our products are still the 
equal, if not superior to those of our com- 
petitors and even if they are at times priced 
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a little higher, we can counteract that with 
better quality, service and quicker delivery. 
We, however, must send salesmen into the 
world markets and the best we can recruit to 
do the job. 

Ludwig Erhard, who is West Germany's 
economic minister, recently reported that 
there are 500 German salesmen operating 
out of Cairo alone. In three markets— 
Greece, Syria, and Iran—West Germany is 
the No. 1 trading country. The Bonn Gov- 
ernment has given its exporters a competi- 
tive advantage over their Western rivals with 
a Government-sponsored insurance corpora- 
tion called Hermes, offering a guarantee 
against default by their customers. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Erhard, this guaranteeing agency 
has, to date, committed itself to more than 
$800 million in underwriting Middle East 
credits alone. Mr, Erhard stated, and I 
quote: We failed in two wars to conquer the 
Middle East with soldiers, but now we have 
done it with salesmen. What we failed to 
do with cannon, we accomplished with sam- 
ple cases.” There are, therefore, effective 
answers to be found for those who fear the 
impact of a foreign aid program upon our 
own economy. 

Realistically, therefore, since we are with- 
out choice in the matter of foreign aid, how 
then can the United States and other help- 
ing free nations approach this problem? I 
recently wrote to the President of the United 
States; to our Secretary of Commerce, and 
to our Secretary of State suggesting and rec- 
ommending a positive program which, I be- 
lieve, will be palatable and acceptable to 
these nations in need and be fully as at- 
tractive to the foreign investors who are 
aware of the urgency of extending this kind 
of help. Using India as the example, I offer 
the following: 

1. The American and Indian Governments 
will together establish an agency consisting 
of Government representatives, businessmen, 
and economists. There is, of course, to be 
equal representation from each country, and 
I would recommend that the total member- 
ship of the agency be limited to 20, and 
be comprised of 8 Government representa- 
tives, 8 businessmen, and 4 economists. 

2. It would be the function of this agency 
to analyze, appraise, and determine the in- 
dustrial needs of India and to, thereafter, 
develop and establish a long-term program 
within a reasonable, realistic, and realizable 
budget. 

3. This agency, with the aid of permanent 
staff members and a public-relations pro- 
gram, will then approach American indus- 
tries for the purpose of prevailing upon them 
to establish branches in India, with or with- 
out participation by Indian partners. 

4. The industry will be offered a long- 
term loan at low interest rates and the 
amount of the loan should equal at least 75 
percent of the capital needed by the Ameri- 
can investor for such foreign branch estab- 
lishment and development. I would recom- 
mend that such loans be upon a nonrecourse 
basis, as far as the American parent corpor- 
ation is concerned. 

5. In addition to the long-term loan, I 
would strongly urge that tax incentives be 
generously offered to such investors by both 
the American and Indian Governments. 

6. All of the terms and conditions are to 
be set forth in a contract to which both the 
American and Indian Governments should 
be signatories, as well as the industry in- 
volved. This contract should have the force 
and effect of an economic treaty, so that the 
industry approached will have complete as- 
surance that the terms and conditions of the 
contract will be fully carried out. 

7. The long-term loans should be financed 
either through the U.S. Development Loan 
Fund, the Export-Import Bank, the World 
Bank, the International Development Loan 
Fund, or any other existing finance agency. 
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8. Upon the termination of the contract, 
at the end of 25 years, or sooner, at the op- 
tion of the American investor, the indus- 
tries so established should be sold to Indian 
nationals at a price to be based upon five 
times the annual profit before taxes, aver- 
aged over a 5-year period prior to such termi- 
nation, or book value, whichever is higher. 
Added to this, a royalty of from 2 percent to 
5 percent of the sales, depending upon the 
product involved, should be paid to the seller 
for a period of 10 years, or longer. If there 
are no buyers, the offer is then to be made 
every 5 years thereafter, or at shorter inter- 
vals at the option of the seller. There will 
be instances where the American industry 
will have acquired Indian partners from the 
beginning, or during the term of the con- 
tract, and in such case the first offer to sell 
should be made to such partners. 

9. The agency originally appointed is to 
remain in existence and, through a subcom- 
mittee, is to supervise and direct contract 
terminations as well as problems which may 
arise from time to time during the term of 
the contract entered into. The membership 
of the committee is to remain at the recom- 
mended number of 20, and each Government 
is to appoint successors to fill the vacancies 
created by the resignation or death of any 
one of its representatives. The compensa- 
tion, if any, for the members of the com- 
mittee or its staff members is to be deter- 
mined by joint action by the two Govern- 
ments. The rules and regulations govern- 
ing the functions of the agency are also to 
be determined by the two Governments. 

10. This formula is also to apply to the 
expansion of the productive capacity of 
presently operating industries in India. 
Where they are now wholly owned by In- 
dian nationals, American partners with 
know-how are to be selected and financed, as 
above proposed. 

11. Nothing in this proposal is to affect 
industries presently operating in India, 
whether wholly owned by Americans, or 
partially owned through a joint venture 
arrangement, nor should it prevent private 
joint ventures where desired and where 
otherwise financed. 

As the result of contacts made in India 
and lengthy discussions with businessmen 
of that country, I am convinced that Mr. 
Nehru and other Indian leaders will accept 
such a plan, and be happy in their long- 
term plans for India, to know that these 
instruments of production, established un- 
der these terms, will in the not too distant 
future belong to Indian nationals. I be- 
lieve also that in order to bring it about 
the Indian Government will offer encourag- 
ing inducements, including a freer flow of 
imports from the United States. Our 
American industrialists should be equally 
as enthusiastic since, with 75 percent of the 
necessary capital loaned to them by the 
Government on a nonrecourse basis, they 
will reap the profits from this venture for 
a period of 25 years, partially tax free, plus 
the benefits of a royalty arrangement for 
the 10 years or more thereafter. 

This formula can be applied equally well 
to other countries in need, and can also 
be used wherever joint action with other 
helping countries is indicated. 

There are details and mechanics to be 
worked out in the establishment and de- 
velopment of this plan, but time does not 
permit me today to dwell upon them. I 
am personally willing, and have so offered, 
to devote my own time and energy, without 
compensation, for the purpose of launching 
and implementing such a program. I do so 
because I sincerely believe that the free- 
dom we may be securing through such a 
plan may be our own. 

The free world gained a great advantage 
over the Russians as a result of the recent 
trip of President Eisenhower, last December, 
to 11 countries of Asia and Europe. I 
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saw the film of this trip while in Colombo 
at an Embassy party, and I also witnessed 
the arrival of Khrushchev and his entourage 
in Delhi, and the parade which followed. 
Most of you have seen the Eisenhower films, 
and the tremendous excitement which 
greeted him everywhere, I also saw the ex- 
pressionless reception which greeted 
Khrushchey in Delhi. There was no sound 
of any kind from the crowd, as the Khru- 
shchev procession moved slowly down the 
street. The advantage over the Russians 
thus gained must now be followed up closely 
and quickly. 

There are no hopeless situations in this 
world, but only sometimes men who are 
hopeless and who lose their freedom by de- 
fault. We are still years ahead of the Rus- 
sians in our creative and productive ability 
and capacity, and at least their equal mili- 
tarily. We can beat the Russians in the 
economic war they have declared against 
us, if we will but strive to help the have-not 
nations help themselves to become indus- 
trially independent and to make life more 
livable for their millions. 

Paradoxical as it may sound, we must 
learn to cooperate with the free nations of 
the world, have and have-not alike, in order 
to protect our right and the right of every 
other nation to compete. We must act to- 
gether in defense of our right to act inde- 
pendently. We need Government help in 
order to avoid Government domination, and 
we must learn that the road to freedom lies 
through unity and that through such unity, 
the men of the free world will remain free. 
We must attack and destroy poverty, per- 
haps at a greater cost than we have here- 
tofore incurred, but surely not as great a 
cost as war itself. The businessmen of the 
free world, in cooperation with their respec- 
tive governments, hold in their grasp the 
key to peace on earth and a better life for 
all. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION URGING 
MODIFICATION OR WITHDRAWAL 
OF U.S. TRADE CONCESSIONS ON 
AMERICAN CARPETS 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I introduced a House Concurrent 
Resolution 722, expressing the sense of 
Congress that the United States should 
withdraw or modify existing concessions 
which it has made regarding the impor- 
tation of foreign carpets. The situation 
in the field of carpets has become ex- 
tremely critical. I am aware of this 
since I have the honor to represent one 
of the major carpet manufacturing areas 
in the country, the city of Amsterdam, 
N.Y. Largely because of increased im- 
ports of foreign carpets, men and women 
in Amsterdam are out of work and the 
city has long been listed as a critical 
unemployment area. 

Mr. Speaker, the damage in the carpet 
industry is particularly severe in the 
field of imports of wilton and velvet car- 
pets. These imports come primarily 
from Belgium and Japan. The alarming 
increase of these imports demands that 
some immediate action be taken by the 
U.S. Government to prevent the ruin of 
our domestic carpet industry. 
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From 1948 to 1950 the duty of wilton 
and velvet imports was 30 percent ad 
valorem, and during this period imports 
were generally on the rise but averaged 
only about 5 percent of domestic con- 
sumption. From the beginning of 1951 
through the middle of 1956, the duty on 
such imports was 25 percent, and during 
this period imports increased to approxi- 
mately 12 percent of domestic consump- 
tion. In 1956, again in 1957, and again 
in 1958, the duty on such imports was 
reduced, and it stands today at 21 per- 
cent ad valorem. With such decrease in 
duty, imports have increased substan- 
tially. They rose 52 percent in 1959, 
and in the first quarter of 1960, they in- 
creased 60 percent. Imports of wilton 
and velvet carpets are now approxi- 
mately 23 percent of domestic con- 
sumption. 

Mr. Speaker, the mushrooming of im- 
ports of wilton and velvet carpets does 
not reflect a recapture by foreign pro- 
ducers of the domestic American mar- 
ket which was lost during the war. On 
the contrary, there were very few im- 
ports of such carpets prior to the war, 
and very little foreign capacity for the 
production of them. In 1939 the United 
States imported 200,000 square yards. 
In 1959 these imports stood at 7,012,000 
square yards. Based on the first quarter 
rate, 1960 imports will reach 10 million 
square yards. 

Mr. Speaker, the American Carpet 
Institute has attempted to utilize the 
provisions of the Reciprocal Trade Act 
to protect themselves from the impact 
of this tremendous surge of imports. In 
1958 proceedings were instituted before 
the Tariff Commission under the escape 
clause. In its decision, handed down in 
January 1959, the Tariff Commission, in 
a 3 to 2 decision, denied relief, and a 
majority of the Commission indicated 
that there was no imminent danger to 
the domestic industry from imports. 
Now, slightly over a year later, these 
imports have almost doubled, rising from 
12 percent of domestic consumption to 
23 percent. 

There is, however, another procedure 
whereby the American carpet industry 
can obtain relief under existing law. 
Article XXVIII of the General Agree- 
ment on Trade and Tariffs provides 
that— 

On the first day of each 3-year period, the 
first period beginning on January 1958, a 
contracting party may modify or withdraw 
concessions included in the appropriate 
schedule annexed to this agreement. 


The American Carpet Institute has ap- 
plied to the U.S. Government to modify 
or withdraw its concessions with regard 
to wilton and velvet imports, and in the 
future to apply the present rate of duty 
to imports during any calendar year up 
to an amount equal to 5 percent of do- 
mestic consumption for the 12-month 
period ending June 30 of the preceding 
year; and on imports in those of 5 per- 
cent of domestic consumption, all con- 
cessions should be withdrawn or a flat 
duty of 40 percent ad valorem should 
be levied. The low duty quota should 
be allocated among exporting countries 
on the basis of their history of exports 
to this country. 
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Mr. Speaker, refusal by the Adminis- 
tration to grant this relief to the domes- 
tic carpet industry would be completely 
unconscionable. In the relatively short 
period of 10 years, imports of Wilton and 
velvet carpets have increased from less 
than one-twentieth of domestic con- 
sumption to almost one-fourth of the 
domestic consumption. If the present 
trend is allowed to continue, the domes- 
tic industry will be completely destroyed. 
Article XXVIII of the General Agree- 
ment on Trade and Tariffs is a complete 
recognition by the contracting nations 
that such a situation should not be al- 
lowed to occur. In view of the calloused 
and irresponsible administration of the 
trade policy of the United States, as evi- 
denced by the repeated refusals of the 
administration to grant relief under ap- 
propriate procedures established by the 
Congress, it is imperative that the Con- 
gress now express itself emphatically to 
the administration that the destruction 
of domestic industries must not, and will 
not, be permitted. 

The concurrent resolution which I 
have introduced expresses the sense of 
Congress that the relief under article 
XXVIII of General Agreement on Trade 
and Tariffs, which has been requested 
by the American Carpet Institute, 
should be granted. I urge the Com- 
mittee to give it immediate attention in 
order that it may be enacted prior to our 
final adjournment. Only in this way 
can people whose livelihood depends on 
carpet manufacture be properly pro- 
tected, as they must be. 

My resolution is identical with Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 113, recently in- 
troduced in the other body by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina 
Mr. THURMOND]. I urge my colleagues 
who may have constituents who are simi- 
larly affected by these carpets imports, or 
who recognize the tremendous economic 
problem which faces this country over 
the long term in the form of low-cost, 
cutthroat foreign imports, to join with 
me in sponsoring this important legis- 
lation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude a statement made by Mr. Paul M. 
Jones, president of the American Carpet 
Institute, Inc., before the Committee of 
Reciprocity Information on July 22, 
1960, which spells out in greater detail 
the extent of this problem. I also in- 
clude a list of those States and congres- 
sional districts in which plants of mem- 
bers of the American Carpet Institute 
are located, and where this problem of 
carpet imports is most acute. 

STATEMENT BY PAUL M. JONES, PRESIDENT OF 
AMERICAN CARPET INSTITUTE, INC., BEFORE 
THE COMMITTEE FOR RECIPROCITY INFORMA- 
TION, JULY 22, 1960 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, I appreciate this opportunity to 

make a brief oral statement on the applica- 
tion of the domestic wilton and velvet car- 
pet industry for withdrawal of present tariff 
concessions on imported wilton and velvet 
carpets as permitted by article XXVIII of 

GATT. 

We have summarized in a small leaflet the 
basic information relating to the very seri- 
ous import problem this industry faces, 
copies of which have been given you. 
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You can readily see from chart No. 1 on 
the front page of this leaflet that we have a 
gravely serious problem facing us. Despite 
our making full use of the peril point pro- 
cedures, rates of duty on wilton and velvet 
carpets have been successively lowered over 
the years. Following each reduction the vol- 
ume of imports has risen sharply. 

The increased imports have been the di- 
rect result of the low prices at which im- 
ported carpets can be sold in this country. 
At the present time, the average per square 
yard invoice value of imported wilton and 
velvet carpet is $3.42, to which approxi- 
mately $1 is added to cover handling and 
duty for a total of $4.42 per square yard. 
The average invoice value of Japanese im- 
ports is $2.95 per square yard and the aver- 
age for Belgian imports is $3.80 per square 
yard. These carpets compete with domestic 
carpets having an average wholesale per 
square yard value of $7, a difference of about 
$2.60 per yard. 

The reason for lower prices on imported 
carpets is primarily one of lower labor costs, 
which apply not only to the direct manu- 
facture of carpet, but to indirect costs, such 
as buildings, supplies, raw materials, trans- 
portation within the exporting country, 
taxes, fringe benefits, and many other fac- 
tors which are essential in arriving at the 
total cost of manufacturing. 

All the carpet wool and most of the back- 
ing material used by the domestic industry 
are imported. The importation of finished 
carpets is therefore principally an importa- 
tion of foreign labor at the expense of the 
domestic labor force. 

Neither the Belgian nor Japan industry 
has made any contribution to product de- 
velopment or product styling. Both indus- 
tries are producing the best selling styles, 
colors, and textures established by the Amer- 
ican industry. This is another reason why 
the effects of the import competition have 
been so pernicious. 

Prior to World War II the duty was 60 per- 
cent ad valorem. At that time less than 
200,000 square yards of wilton and velvet car- 
pet were imported into this country. Based 
on actual imports during the first 5 months 
of this year, 10 million square yards will come 
into our market this year. This volume of 
low priced imports has seriously depressed 
carpet prices in most major markets, thus 
intensifying the serlous injury caused by the 
direct loss of a large portion of the domestic 
market to imports. 

Chart No. 2 shows that Belgium and Japan 
are the chief exporters to this country. 
Neither of these nations depended upon our 
American market prior to World War II. 
Belgium had a carpet industry prewar, but 
it has grown significantly during the past 
several years. Up until World War II there 
was no wilton and velvet industry in Japan, 

I point this out to you so that you can 
fully appreciate the fact that wilton and 
velvet carpet imports are a new commercial 
development and do not rest upon an his- 
torical industrial pattern in world com- 
merce. It is significant to note in this re- 
spect the current emergence of the Japanese 
industry, 

I quote briefly from a consular report, a 
copy of which is available for you if you 
would like it. It is dated September 22, 
1958. 

“The wilton and velvet carpet industry of 
Japan obtained its start from orders placed 
by United States forces stationed in Japan 
after World War II. Exports to the United 
States were undertaken with the departure 
of the troops, beginning in 1955, and have 
grown from 270 square feet in that year to 
over 3,500,000 square feet * * * in 1957.” 

The same report also stated that the Japa- 
nese producers, under the “administrative 
guidance of the Ministry of International 
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Trade and Industry * * * have voluntarily 
agreed not to increase their productive ca- 
pacity for wilton and velvet carpeting.” 

Testimony before the Tariff Commission 
in 1958 also indicated that the Japanese in- 
dustry would not grow beyond its then ca- 
pacity. Events since that time have proven 
such representations to be utterly without 
foundation. Japanese imports increased 230 
percent in 1959 and continue to grow at a 
phenomenal rate this year. 

In 1958, when imports had reached 12 per- 
cent of domestic production and there 
seemed to be absolutely no limiting factors 
on the horizon to halt, or slow down, the 
rate of import growth, the industry insti- 
tuted action under the escape clause pro- 
vision of the Reciprocal Trade Act. After 
extensive investigations by the Tariff Com- 
mission and week-long public hearings, the 
industry was denied relief by a vote of 
three to two. Apparently the majority of 
the Commission felt that the industry was 
not being seriously injured at that time, nor 
was it “threatened” with serious injury. 
Two members of the Commission believed 
the industry was suffering injury with im- 
ports at 12 percent of domestic shipments. 

You will note that in the short space of 
1 year since the Tariff Commission decision 
imports have grown from 12 percent of do- 
mestic shipments to 23 percent of domestic 
shipments. During 1959 imports rose 52 per- 
cent; during the first quarter of 1960 they 
rose 60 percent over 1959, and the figures 
for the last 2 months reflect a continuance 
of this trend. 

It now has become unmistakably clear to 
our industry that we must have relief from 
import competition or, simply stated, we are 
doomed to extinction. 

Article XXVIII of GATT, under which we 
are seeking relief, permits any GATT par- 
tlolpant to modify or withdraw previously 
made concessions before the expiration of 
any 3-year period, beginning on January 1, 
1958. The current period of so-called “firm 
validity” expires December 31 this year. 
We believe this is a proper means by which 
our Government can afford some relief to our 
industry. It is certainly the best means for 
immediate correction of an intolerable sit- 
uation. 

If article XXVIII of the GATT agreement 
means what it says, it would seem our in- 
dustry would present a classic case for the 
application of this article. 

The concessions made by our Government 
were made when Belgium was the only ma- 
jor exporting country. Belgium labor costs 
average approximately 39 cents an hour, 
which compare with an average labor rate 
in our industry of $1.75 per hour. Japan 
is now a major factor in this situation, and 
their average wage rate is 19 cents an hour. 

The volume of imports in yards and dol- 
lars and the volume of imports in relation to 
domestic production all have drastically 
changed since the last concessions were 
made, and it is now evident that a 21-per- 
cent duty gives no protection to the do- 
mestic industry. 

We believe that our industry is entitled to 
the following: 

Imports, at the current 21-percent ad 
valorem rate, should be limited to 6 per- 
cent of domestic shipments. 

On imports above 5 percent, a duty of 40- 
percent ad valorem should be imposed. 

If it is felt desirable that the initial 5 
percent should be allocated among exporting 
countries, our industry has no objection to 
this being done. 

We feel this is an equitable solution to our 
problem which will enable the domestic in- 
dustry to grow and prosper, will not deny a 
fair share of the market to importers, and will 
allow importers to participate in the growth 
of the domestic market. 
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List OF AMERICAN CARPET INSTITUTE MEMBER 
PLANTS TOGETHER WITH SENATORS AND 
REPRESENTATIVES IN VARIOUS AREAS 


CONNECTICUT 
Bigelow-Sanford, Inc., Thompsonville, 
Conn., John M. Roddy, plant manager. 
Congressional District No. 1, EMILIO QUINCY 
Dappario, Democrat. Senator PRESCOTT 
BusH, Republican. Senator Tuomas J. 
Dopp, Democrat. Representative at Large 

Frank Kowatsx1, Democrat. 


GEORGIA 


Cabin Crafts-Needletuft Rug Mills, Dalton, 
Ga., Fred R. Westcott, chairman of board. 
Congressional District No. 7, HARLAN Erwin 
MITCHELL, Democrat. 

Doerr Carpet Inc. (Philadelphia), Carters- 
ville, Ga., Hanley Lewis, plant manager. 
Congressional District No. 7, HARLAN Erwin 
MITCHELL, Democrat. 

Georgia Rug Mill (Bigelow), Summer- 
ville, Ga., Richard J. Brusco, plant manager. 
Congressional District No. 7, HARLAN ERWIN 
MITCHELL, Democrat. 

A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc., Albany, Ga., 
Arthur Lauman, plant manager, Congres- 
sional District No. 2, JOHN LEONARD PILCHER, 
Democrat. 

Pine Tree Company (James Lees), Dahl- 
onega, Ga., John E. Darlington, plant man- 
ager. Congressional District No. 9, PHILLIP 
MITCHELL LANDRUM, Democrat. 

Rabun Mills, Inc. (James Lees), Rabun 
Gap, Ga., Kenneth C. Horne, plant manager. 
Congressional District No. 9, PHILLIP MITCH- 
ELL LANDRUM, Democrat. Senator RICHARD 
B. RussELL, Democrat, Senator HERMAN E. 
TatmapcE, Democrat. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


C. H. Masland & Sons, Brockton Division, 
Brockton, Mass., Daniel L. Masland, plant 
manager. Congressional District No. 13, 
James A. BURKE, Democrat. 

Roxbury Carpet Co., Saxonville, Mass., Al- 
fred J. deGozzaldi, chairman of the board. 
8 District No. 3, PR J. 


8 Division (Roxbury), Worcester, 
Mass., John Hilton, plant manager. Con- 
gressional District No. 4, Harotp D. DONOHUE, 
Democrat; Senator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Republican; Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY, 
Democrat. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Greenville Mills, Division of Mohasco In- 
dustries, Inc., Greenville, Miss., Ernest 
Roberts, plant manager. Congressional Dis- 
trict No. 3, FRANK ELLIS SMITH, Democrat; 
Senator James O. EastLanp, Democrat; Sen- 
ator JOHN C. Stennis, Democrat. 

NEW JERSEY 

Beattie Manufacturing Co., Little Falls, 
N.J., Michael F. Brennan, president. Con- 
gressional District No. 8, GORDON CANFIELD, 
Republican. 

Hightstown Rug Co., Hightstown, N.J., 
John P. Chubet, president. Congressional 
District No. 4, FRANK THOMPSON, JR., Demo- 
crat. 

A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc., Freehold, N.J., 
Edwin B. Bachman, plant manager. Con- 
gressional District No. 3, James Coats AU- 
CHINCLOSS, Republican. 

A, & M. Karagheusian, Inc., Roselle Park, 

„Richard Carlson, plant manager. Con- 
gressional District No. 6, FLORENCE P. DWYER, 
Republican; Senator CLIFFORD B. Case, Re- 
publican; Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS, JR., 
Democrat. 


NEW YORK 

The Firth Carpet Co., Firthcliffe, N.Y., 
Russell R. Matthews, vice president. Con- 
gressional District No. 28, KATHARINE Sr. 
GEORGE, Republican. 

The Firth Carpet Co., Newburgh, N.Y., 
Russell B. Matthews. vice president. Con- 
gressional District No. 23, KATHARINE ST. 
Grorce, Republican. 
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The Firth Carpet Co., Auburn, N.Y., John 
C. Melrose, vice president. Congressional 
District No. 36, Joun TasEr, Republican. 

Mohasco Industries, Inc., Amsterdam, N.Y., 
Herbert L. Shuttleworth II, president. Con- 
gressional District No. 32, SAMUEL S. STRAT- 
TON, Democrat; Senator Jacos K. Javits, Re- 
publican; Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, Re- 
publican. 

NORTH CAROLINA 


The Firth Carpet Co., Burnsville, N.C., T. 
Ballou, plant manager. Congressional Dis- 
trict No. 11 (Yansey County), Bast, LEE 
WHITENER, Democrat. 

Greenville Mills (Artloom), Greenville, 
N.C., Vernon Howell, plant manager. Con- 
gressional District No. 1, HERBERT COVINGTON 
Bonner, Democrat. 

A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc., Aberdeen, N.C., 
Cecil Beith, plant manager. Congressional 
District No. 8, A. PAUL Krrcuin, Democrat. 

Karastan Rug Mills, Leaksville, N.C., James 
C. Norman, plant manager. Congressional 
District No. 5, RALPH James Scott, Democrat. 

Dixianna Mills (Mohasco), Laurinburg, 
N.C., Sanford D. Lee. Congressional District 
No. 8, A. PAUL KrrcHIN, Democrat. 

Fontana Mills (Jas. Lees), Robbinsville, 
N.C., Charles Lyle, plant manager. Congres- 
sional District No. 12, Roy A. TAYLOR, Demo- 
crat; Senator Sam J. Ervin, JR., Democrat; 
Senator B. EVERETT JORDAN, Democrat, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Artloom Carpet Co., Allegheny Avenue and 
Front Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. Congres- 
sional District No. 5, WILLIAM J. GREEN, Jr., 
Democrat. 

Harwick & Magee Co., Lehigh Avenue and 
Tth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Congressional 
District No. 3, James A. BYRNE, Democrat. 

Archibald Holmes & Son, Erie Avenue and 
K Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Congressional 
District No. 6, WILLIAM J. GREEN, Jr., Demo- 
crat. 

Charles Lachman Co., Phoenixville, Pa., 
Herbert J. Potts, general manager. Congres- 
sional District No. 9, PAUL BARTRAM DAGUE, 
Republican. 

James Lees & Sons Co., Bridgeport, Pa., 
Congressional District No. 13, JOHN A. LA- 
FORE, JR., Republican, 

The Magee Carpet Co., Bloomsburg, Pa., 
James G. Law. Congressional District No. 17, 
HERMAN SCHNEEBELI, Republican. 

C. H. Masland & Sons, Carlisle, Pa., Frank 
E. Masland, Jr., president. Congressional 
District No. 19, James M. QUIGLEY, Demo- 
crat. 

Philadelphia Carpet Co., Allegheny Ave- 
nue and O Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Herbert 
E. Doerr, president. Congressional District 
No. 5, WiLLIaAM J. GREEN, JR, Democrat; 
Senator JOSEPH S. CLARK, Democrat; Sena- 
tor Hon Scorr, Republican. 


RHODE ISLAND 


C. H. Masland & Sons, Wakefield; R.I. 
Daniel L. Masland, plant manager. Congres- 
sional District No. 2, JOHN EDWARD FOGARTY, 
Democrat; Senator THEODORE F. GREEN, 
Democrat; Senator JOHN O. PASTORE, Demo- 
crat. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


Belton Yarn Mill (Bigelow), Belton, S.C., 
Richard Swallow, plant manager. Congres- 
sional District No. 3, WILLIAM JENNINGS 
Bryan Dorn, Democrat. 

Dixianna Mills (Mohasco), Dillon, S.C., 
Alexander W. Coombs, general manager. 
Congressional District No. 6, JoHN L. Mc- 
MuLan, Democrat. 

The Firth Carpet Co., Laurens, S. C., 
Peter Austin, plant manager. Congressional 
District No. 4, ROBERT THOMAS ASHMORE, 
Democrat. 

Landrum Mills (Bigelow), Landrum, S.C. 
Frank Sertl, plant manager. Congressional 
District No. 4, ROBERT THOMAS ASHMORE, 
Democrat. 
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Liberty Mills (Mohasco), Liberty, S.C., ar 
len E. Mirenghi, plant manager. 
sional District No. 3, WILLIAM — 
Bryan Dorn, Democrat. 

Oak River Mills (Mohasco), Bennettsville, 
S.C., Alexander Coombs, general manager. 
Congressional District No. 6, JOHN L. Mc- 
Man, Democrat. 

Rocky River Mills (Bigelow), Calhoun 
Falls, S.C., Joseph Jervis, plant manager. 
Congressional District No. 3, WILLIAM JEN- 
NINGS Bryan Dorn, Democrat. Senator OLIN 
D. JoHNSTON, Democrat, Senator STROM 
THURMOND, Democrat. 


TENNESSEE 

Roxbury Southern Corp., 4900 Hooker Rd., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Glenn Plumlee, presi- 
dent. Congressional District No. 3, James B. 
Frazier, Jr., Democrat. Senator Estes KE- 
FAUVER, Democrat, Senator ALBERT GORE, 
Democrat. 


VIRGINIA 

Bristol Mills (Bigelow), Bristol, Va., E. H. 
Buchles, plant manager. Congressional Dis- 
trict No. 9, WILLIAM P. JENNINGS, Democrat. 

James Lees & Sons Co., Glasgow, Va., 
Arthur Eisler, plant manager. Congressional 
District No. 7, Burr P. Harrison, Democrat. 
Senator Harry F. Brno, Democrat, Senator 
A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, Democrat. 


TEENAGE AND ADULT GOALS 


Mr. BURKE of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentlewoman from Georgia [Mrs. 
BrircuH] may extend her remarks at this 
point in the Rrecorp and may include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, supple- 
menting remarks that I made here yes- 
terday concerning the serious problems 
posed for our children and teenagers by 
the reckless distribution of obscene lit- 
erature on magazine racks and through 
the mails, I would like now to add to 
the Record the contents of a second 
pamphlet sent to me by Mr. Bert Harsh, 
Vice President of the Parents’ League 
of Moultrie and Colquitt County, Ga. 
Title of this pamphlet is “Teenage and 
Adult Goals.” By any standard, the 
rules of conduct which it sets forth for 
the guidance of youth would be out- 
standing. But the thing that makes this 
code so remarkable is that it was written 
by a group of teenagers themselves, all 
students of Moultrie Senior High School. 

Here are their rules of conduct: 

We believe that all people need to clarify 
and crystallize their basic beliefs and ideals 
in order to form a pattern of behavior which 
can be used to formulate future actions. We 
are free to do so because of our democratic 
heritage which can be perpetuated only as 
each individual strives for maximum 
achievement spiritually, mentally, physically, 
and morally. 

RELIGION 

We believe that the practice of religion is 
an expression of the individual's feeling to- 
ward his Creator. We believe in freedom of 
religion, but we also believe that human 
experience has proven the value of individual 
practice of religion. We further believe 
that this practice of religion is participation 
in the effort which built our civilized world. 
In addition, we believe that the acceptance 
of religious affiliation requires loyalty and 
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obedience to the moral teachings of the re- 
ligious body to which the individual owes 


allegiance. 
MORAL STANDARDS 


We believe that moral standards are based 
upon religious convictions. We believe that 
indulgence in alcoholic beverages has proven 
to be injurious to the mental, physical, and 
spiritual health of great numbers of peo- 
ple, and thereby should be condemned. We 
believe that any use of narcotics beyond 
that of medical purposes prescribed by law 
leads to total depravity. We believe that 
smoking is unwise because it is harmful 
to the human body, and therefore should be 
discouraged. We believe that the use of 
profanity is contrary to all religious beliefs. 
We believe that vulgarity indicates imma- 
turity, ignorance in an individual, lack of 
respect for himself and for others, and stems 
from warped interests. Attendance at vul- 
gar and lewd forms of entertainment and 
reading obscene literature are morally de- 
grading and lead to an unwholesome per- 
sonality and deterioration of character, In 
the light of these beliefs we accept the idea 
that no individual can afford indulgence 
in any activity which is physically, mentally, 
or morally harmful to himself or to society. 


HONESTY AND INTEGRITY 


We believe that each individual should 
make constant effort at all times to be hon- 
est in his dealings both with others and 
himself. Dishonesty—such as lying, cheat- 
ing, and stealing—is detrimental to a per- 
son’s character and will destroy it if prac- 
ticed long enough. Therefore, we believe 
that a person cannot afford to practice dis- 
honesty. We also believe that honesty is a 
quality which should command the respect 
of all people. 


PARENT-YOUTH RELATIONSHIPS 


We believe that the home is the main 
influence upon teenagers because the char- 
acter of the child is essentially shaped in 
the home. Moral standards gained from 
religious training and sound discipline are 
vital for proper character development. 

We believe that any good relationship be- 
tween parents and youth must be based 
upon mutual trust, understanding, affection, 
and respect. The parents owe it to their 
children to provide time in their daily lives 
for discussions with them concerning per- 
sonal and family matters. We believe that 
the relationship between parent and teen- 
ager should be such that it would be possible 
to discuss any problems or to seek and accept 
guidance and understanding in any area. 
The parents should realize that family unity 
is dependent upon shared responsibility as 
well as shared family recreation, and so 
should make provisions for the development 
of a greater and wider variety of common 
interests. 

Teenagers must also remember that, be- 
cause parents are the primary source of dis- 
cipline, the teenager owes it to his parents 
to respect their opinions and decisions. He 
must realize that he is a part of the family 
unit and that family interests should take 
precedence over individual interests. 


BOY-GIRL RELATIONSHIPS 


We believe that dating is a necessary and 
wholesome activity for all teenagers. The 
teenager should value his parents’ opinions 
so that he would date persons acceptable to 
them. He owes it to his parents to let them 
know what plans have been made for a date. 
He should feel free to bring his friends into 
the home. We believe that teenagers 
should date a variety of persons and that 
confining one’s dates too early to one person 
is not conducive to the development of the 
best social relationships. 

We firmly believe that affection should be 
something of the highest value, so it is nec- 
essary to distinguish between affection and 
mere physical attraction. Good behavior 
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does not condone public display of either. 
The teenager needs to realize that a display 
of physical attraction, whether in public or 
private, can too easily become an infringe- 
ment upon another individual’s dignity and 
integrity. Proper preparation for marriage 
does not permit physical indulgence. 


STUDENT-TEACHER-PARENT RELATIONSHIPS 

We believe that, outside the home and 
religious training, the school is the most 
important influence upon teenagers. We 
believe that many of our civilization’s finest 
heritages are perpetuated through the 
schools and the teachers. Realizing that the 
school instructs in more than just factual 
areas, we believe that the responsible parent 
will make himself aware of the school’s in- 
fluence in helping to shape his child's life. 
Likewise, we hold that the conscientious 
teacher will seek to know those home in- 
fluences which affect his students. This 
calls for firm and constant cooperation be- 
tween teacher and parent, cooperation based 
on mutual trust and respect. We believe 
that contradictions, unnecessary criticisms, 
and prejudicial remarks are harmful to the 
young person caught in between. We also 
believe that parent-teacher organizations 
are of proven worth, and that teacher-visits 
in the home and parent visits to the school 
are invaluable. 

Although the parent must remain the pri- 
mary source of discipline, we believe that the 
teacher must accept a large secondary role in 
this important area of development. We be- 
lieve that the teacher must have and convey 
an interest in each student. Keeping in mind 
this keen appreciation of individual worth, 
we assert that the teacher cannot, however, 
subordinate the group good to that of the 
individual. We believe that the teacher— 
as one source of knowledge and authority 
based on position, training, experience, and 
maturity—is due the respect of the parent 
and student. In order to develop that under- 
girding bond of comradeship so essential to 
good teacher-student relationships, the stu- 
dent must believe that the teacher is inter- 
ested in him as a person. 


SCHOOL ATTITUDES AND BEHAVIOR 


We believe that a free education should be 
recognized by all students as a great privilege. 
Our society and its problems are of such a 
nature that they make increasing demands 
for intellectual achievements of high level. 
The solutions to these problems can be ob- 
tained only by well-educated and tolerant 
persons. Foundation for this education must 
come in the public schools. Therefore, we 
believe that in the final analysis it is the 
responsibility of the student to develop and 
use his talents to their fullest and to pay 
due regard to persons of high academic 
attainment. 

Realizing their purpose for being in school, 
we believe that there are certain patterns of 
behavior by which students should abide. A 
student should know that school rules are 
not merely to “clamp down,” but that they 
are devised for efficiency and the good of the 
majority. A student should be proud of his 
school grounds and equipment and should 
try actively to preserve them. A student 
should be friendly and considerate toward 
his fellow students and appreciative and 
respectful toward his teachers. A student 
should know that his behavior and appear- 
ance at school markedly reflect his family 
background, and he should accordingly strive 
to be neat in dress and to display good man- 
ners at all times. We believe that school life 
is a part of the maturing process and that 
the student who learns to be conscientious 
and responsible in school has taken a step 
toward adulthood. 


PUBLIC BEHAVIOR 


We believe that it is the responsibility of 
every person to conduct himself at all times 
in a manner portraying high standards of 
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conduct because his actions reflect not only 
upon himself, but upon his family, his school, 
his friends, and his community. When in 
public, a person should refrain from inter- 
fering with or endangering the rights and 
privileges of others and should not indulge 
in conspicuous actions. A mature individual 
will realize that proper conduct will vary ac- 
cording to the activity in which he is partici- 
pating, and that suitable behavior on one 
occasion could be out of place on another. 
We believe that respect for authority is a 
basic part of all good behavior. We further 
believe that refraining from wrong doing is 
not sufficient; by exercising his responsibili- 
ties and privileges of citizenship, a person of 
high standards will give evidence of positive, 
good behavior as he attempts to make his 
community, State, and Nation a better place 
in which to live. 
These things we believe. 


This, I submit, is a truly remarkable 
document. In these times when the 
problems of juvenile delinquency are 
being so constantly discussed, alas, often 
to little or no avail, these rules for right 
living, created by young people them- 
selves, come as a clean, fresh breeze. I 
am proud that this breeze blows “up 
from Georgia,” my native State. 

And, if I may be pardoned, this added 
expression of home pride, I submit that 
the overtones of character, personal re- 
sponsibility, and devotion to high ideals 
sounded by these Georgia youngsters in 
their rules of conduct, are somehow char- 
acteristic of a South which some of us 
know and love. In quiet simplicity they 
remind us of a way of life, born of an 
older and gentler tradition, which even 
today still puts kindness, mannerliness, 
and a firm adherence to the right ahead 
of the blind aggressiveness and self-in- 
dulgence which characterize so much of 
modern life—at home and abroad. 

Better put, it is “wisdom of the heart,” 
a legacy which we are sorely in need of 
in the sixties. 

I salute the young people of Moultrie, 
and Colquitt County, Ga., and their lead- 
ers for the effort they are making to pre- 
serve those reservoirs of character and 
self-discipline which long before the age 
of juvenile delinquency, and long after, 
will keep this Nation strong and great. 


THE LATE PHILIP B. PERLMAN 


Mr. BURKE of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. FRIEDEL] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
considerable sadness that I rise to pay 
just tribute to the late Philip B. Perlman. 
The passing of this truly great and good 
man is an irreparable loss to the Nation 
because of the outstanding contributions 
of a brilliant intellect and an under- 
standing heart that was his. 

He was born 71 years ago in the city 
of Baltimore and was educated at the 
Johns Hopkins University and the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 

Like so many men of achievement, 
Philip Perlman started his career as a 
journalist with the Baltimore Sun. After 
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graduating from the law school of the 
University of Maryland he was admitted 
to the Baltimore bar in 1911 and in a very 
short time thereafter began his meteoric 
rise. His keen power of analysis and his 
fine legal mind was quickly recognized 
by all and he became truly one of the 
leading lawyers in the State of Mary- 
land. 

The late Gov. Albert C. Ritchie ap- 
pointed Mr. Perlman secretary of state. 
He later became the city solicitor for 
Baltimore and subsequently was ap- 
pointed to a great number of boards and 
commissions among which were the 
President’s Commission on Immigration 
and Naturalization, the Commission on 
Judicial Administration and many 
others. 

Outside of the State of Maryland, 
Philip Perlman will perhaps be best re- 
membered as the Solicitor General of 
the United States who became one of 
the truly great men who have occupied 
that office. As Solicitor General he had 
established a new record for the cases 
handled and won by the Government. 
Here indeed is a perfect example of high 
office seeking the man rather than the 
man seeking the office. 

It is said that the law is a jealous mis- 
tress but Phil Perlman, as busy as he was 
with affairs of state and the solving of 
intricate legal problems gave freely of 
his time to charitable, religious, and 
civic endeavors. He was also a devoted 
patron of the arts, having been president 
of the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, 
president of the board of trustees of 
the Walters Art Gallery, a member of 
the board of trustees of the Baltimore 
Museum of Art, as well as the Municipal 
Museum. He was a familiar figure dur- 
ing the opera and symphony seasons and 
his friends could always find him at his 
accustomed place at the Lyric. 

Such devotion to the arts naturally 
tended to make him a kindly and sym- 
pathetic individual and all who knew 
him loved him. 

Shortly before his passing, he con- 
tributed very much to the drafting of 
the platform at this year’s National 
Democratic Convention. As adviser to 
the Governors and Presidents, as an ad- 
vocate of worthy causes, as an outstand- 
ing civic leader, and as a friend of man, 
he will be missed by all. We mourn this 
irreparable loss. 


A SOCIAL SECURITY INJUSTICE 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CURTIN] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time in order to speak 
again on a subject which I feel is of 
vital importance to our senior citizens, 
and which, to my mind, has not received 
the attention that it deserves. 

Under date of January 15, 1959, I 
introduced H.R. 2516, a bill to increase 
to $2,400 annually the amount of earn- 
ings permitted each year without deduc- 
tions from benefits provided under title 
II of the Social Security Act. This bill 
would amend the present law which 
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provides for $1,200 to the aforesaid sum 
of $2,400 per year. 

Since I introduced H.R. 2516, some 62 
additional bills have been introduced on 
this same subject. Of these said bills, 
some 29 recommend an increase from 
$1,200 to $1,800 per year, and some 17 
of the said bills, in addition to H.R. 2516, 
suggest an increase from $1,200 to the 
sum of $2,400. The amount recom- 
mended for an increase in the other bills 
ranges from a suggested maximum of 
$1,500 per year, through various other 
maximum sums, to two bills which sug- 
gest an increase to $5,000 per year. 

It can be seen from the above that 
this is a subject about which not only 
I, but many of my colleagues, are deeply 
concerned. 

Under date of September 3, 1959, I 
spoke before this honorable body on this 
same subject, At that time, I said that 
no group of Americans has been more 
cruelly pinched by the insidious hand of 
inflation than our senior citizens. The 
cost of living has steadily risen and the 
purchasing power of the dollar has de- 
clined under the hammer blows of deficit 
spending and runaway monetary poli- 
cies, even while the incomes of those 65 
years of age or older have remained 
fixed. Indeed, it has well been said that 
those least able to combat inflation are 
these senior citizens who live on incomes 
that stay the same, no matter what the 
dollar is good for at the store. 

It must be remembered, too, that the 
lengthening lifespan of the American 
people, in combination with the increase 
of our population, makes it probable that 
the census of persons 65 or over will top 
22 million by 1975. The average lifespan 
now approximates 70 years, whereas back 
in 1920 it was just 54 years. So the facts 
are on the record—American people are 
living longer, and there are more and 
more of them. 

My concern in this problem is appar- 
ently shared by thinking people in all 
sections of the country. Editorials and 
newspaper columns have appeared in 
many of our leading newspapers calling 
attention to this social security injus- 
tice and commending me on H.R. 2516. 

In this connection, I would call your 
attention to an editorial in the Cincin- 
nati Post and Times-Star on November 
2, 1959; the New York World Telegram 
of November 4, 1959; the Rocky Moun- 
tain News, Denver, Colo., on Friday, No- 
vember 6, 1959; the Memphis Press 
Scimiter of November 26, 1959; and the 
San Francisco News of November 3, 1959. 
All of these editorials call for action on 
the part of the Congress. 

There is yet another consideration 
that impels us to take a fresh look at 
the limitations imposed by present law. 
That is the important matter of our sen- 
ior citizens’ self-respect. Much has been 
said about the urgency and importance 
of making it possible for these persons 
to have more years of productive and 
remunerative employment. It is good 
for them, and it is good for America. 
Certainly we owe these citizens the full- 
est, broadest opportunity to take an ac- 
tive role in the life of their communities, 
States, and the Nation. 
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I much regret that no public hearings 
have been held on my bill, nor on any 
of the other 62 bills which I mentioned 
previously, all of which were introduced 
on this same subject. 

Obviously there will be no remedial 
legislation on this problem during these 
last days of this session of the 86th Con- 
gress. However, at this time I would 
like to call my colleagues’ attention to 
this continuing problem with respect to 
our senior citizens in the hope that when 
the new Congress is convened this will 
be an early program on the agenda. I 
feel this is vital so that all the men and 
women of America in their sunset years 
will know that we have an abiding inter- 
est in helping them feel more secure 
than ever. 


CUBAN-BASED COMMUNIST CON- 
SPIRACY IN LATIN AMERICA 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. Rocers] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
in 1951, during the height of the Korean 
conflict, a meeting of Foreign Affairs 
Ministers of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States was convened in Washington 
to consider the undermining influence of 
international communism. The Wash- 
ington meeting resulted in the 21 mem- 
ber nations adopting a unity of purpose 
pledge of collective resistance against 
any Communist encroachment in the 
hemisphere. 

This pledge was reaffirmed in the 
Caracas Declaration of 1954. 

Now, in another time and in another 
place, the Foreign Affairs Ministers are 
again convened for the same purpose. 
This time, however, a live cell of inter- 
national communism looms but 90 miles 
from our shores instead of thousands of 
miles as was the case a decade ago. 

When Raul Roa, Castro’s Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, arrived in Costa Rica on 
Sunday, August 14, he indicated the 
course of action he intends to pursue at 
the meeting of Ministers presently con- 
vened to consider the infiltration of in- 
ternational communism into the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Quite cryptically he stated: “We come 
not as the accused but as accusers.” 
Presumably he meant by this that his 
strategy would be to parrot the oft re- 
peated irresponsible charges leveled at 
the United States by Castro and his 
underlings in countless, fanatical ha- 
rangues. He apparently hopes that by 
using the “best defense is a good offense” 
approach, he will be able to divert at- 
tention away from the primary pur- 
pose for calling the meeting in the first 
place—to find ways and means to stem 
the spread of Cuban based communism 
before it gains a substantial foothold in 
this hemisphere. Roa's diversionary 
maneuver must be exposed for exactly 
what it is—a crude attempt to drive a 
wedge between the American States. 

The time-honored propaganda tech- 
nique he can be expected to employ 
simply will not bear up under the weight 
of factual scrutiny. And—try as he may 
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to focus attention of the world in other 
directions, one inescapable and incon- 
testable fact remains—international 
communism has succeeded in establish- 
ing a beachhead in Cuba from which the 
party line is being beamed into all of 
Latin America. For Roa to maintain 
otherwise is pure fiction and contrary to 
the overwhelming mass of evidence. 

Freedom of the Cuban press and other 
media of communication has been stified 
despite Castro’s previctory promises to 
the contrary. Free men are wondering 
what happened to the much heralded 
free elections Castro spoke of. Schools 
have become vehicles for instilling com- 
munistic propaganda and regimentation 
into Cuban youth. Opposition to the 
revolutionary government in any form is 
branded traitorous and brutally silenced. 
Private property has been taken in the 
name of reform without proper payment 
and Moscow-trained professional agita- 
tors have been elevated to positions of 
great authority within the Cuban revo- 
lutionary governmental structure. An 
inereasing number of trade agreements 
and scientific and cultural exchanges are 
being concluded between the Castro re- 
gime and countries within the Sino- 
Soviet bloc. Key Castro underlings 
have made extended pilgrimages behind 
the Iron Curtain to confer with their 
Russian and Chinese counterparts. The 
hierarchy of the Roman Catholic 
Church, always one of the most firmly 
entrenched institutions in Latin Amer- 
ica, has expressed “sorrow and concern” 
over the “road to peril being followed in 
Cuba.” Nine prelates and bishops of the 
church in Cuba recently declared: 

The absolute majority of the Cuban people, 
who are Catholics, are against materialistic 
communism * * * and could only be led 
into a Communist regime by deceit and 
force. 


This unmistakable pattern of Com- 
munist subversion goes on and on. 

The simple truth is that the Commu- 
nist conspiracy, aided and abetted by 
Castro and his antidemocratic revolu- 
tionary regime, is actively pursuing a 
course of political aggression against the 
free institutions of this hemisphere. This 
type of aggression, seeking as it does to 
conquer men’s minds, is far more insidi- 
ous and much more difficult to combat 
than are other forms. The prime tar- 
gets of the Communist “soft sell” tech- 
nique are not nations which have dem- 
onstrated the political and economic 
stability to resist its encroachment. 
They are, instead, those nations which 
are more susceptible to the fomenting 
of internal discord. Thus, it behooves 
the stronger nations to provide the lead- 
ership in countering Communist under- 
mining tactics with every means at their 
disposal which are consistent with the 
precepts of international law and in ac- 
cord with obligations imposed by alli- 
ances and treaties. 

A State Department spokesman re- 
cently cited examples of the growing in- 
fluence of the Peiping government in 
Latin American affairs. Using Cuba as 
a base of operation, the Red Chinese are 
stepping up their hemispheric under- 
mining tactics. Since last November, a 
Chinese Communist newspaper has been 
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published in Havana. A branch of the 
New China News Agency has been estab- 
lished there and for the first time a 
Spanish edition of a leading Red Chinese 
magazine is being distributed. 

Joint “cultural associations” financed 
by the Red Chinese have been formed in 
Cuba, Colombia, Bolivia, Venezuela, and 
Uruguay. The number of Communist 
Spanish-language radio broadcasts to 
Latin America have been increased and 
since March, newly instituted Portu- 
guese-language broadcasts have been 
aimed at Brazil. 

Delegates from 11 Latin American 
countries attended the traditional Com- 
munist May Day ceremonies in Peiping 
and delegates from the Latin American 
countries went to the 11th World Federa- 
ion of Trade Unions meeting in Peiping 
in June. 

Visits to Red China by Latin Ameri- 
cans with expenses paid in part or in 
full by the Peiping government have in- 
creased by 350 percent in the past year. 

It is in this atmosphere of tension and 
mounting Communist activity that the 
Ministers of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States are meeting this week in 
Costa Rica to consider collective steps 
to protect the security of this hemi- 
sphere. 

Free men everywhere are anxiously 
waiting to see what plan of action will 
emerge from the deliberations in San 
Jose. Those favoring the unilateral 
method of proceeding are frankly dubious 
over the prospects of positive, deter- 
mined action. Those of us who have 
been urging that initial action be taken 
through the OAS are somewhat more 
optimistic about the final outcome. 

It is significant to note that at the very 
same time the OAS Council of Ministers 
is meeting to consider the threat of Cu- 
ban-based Communist subversion, the 
National Congress of the Cuban Commu- 
nist Party is also holding a conclave in 
Havana. Delegates from all over the 
world, including such luminaries of the 
Communist political firmament as Du- 
clos of France, Chuan of Red China, Wer- 
ner of East Germany, Werblan of Po- 
land, Spanno of Italy, and many others 
are in Havana for the meeting. In all 
probability, this conference will follow 
the usual pattern of false denunciation 
and absurd claims, this time obviously 
intended to tie into the Communist diver- 
sionary strategy which Foreign Affairs 
Minister Roa promised when he arrived 
in San José. 

If anyone had any doubts about the 
political stripe of the present Cuban 
Government, this cell meeting in Ha- 
vana should dispel them in no uncertain 
terms. This brazen defiance of the 
principles and sentiments expounded in 
the Bogota Pact and reaffirmed in the 
Treaty of Rio and the Caracas Declara- 
tion is an insult to the people of every 
nation in this hemisphere, including the 
people of Cuba. 

The very fact that the Organization 
of American States is considering Com- 
munist infiltration in Latin America 
serves as Official recognition that it 
exists and will continue to grow in in- 
fluence until firm, collective action is 
taken to stem its spread. 
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It seems, then, that the efforts of the 
representatives of the free member na- 
tions of the OAS, meeting in San José, 
should be directed to formulating some 
plan of concerted resistance. 

Such a plan, it seems to me, should be 
based on four important premises: 

First. The nations of Central and 
South America are the immediate tar- 
gets of the Cuban-based Communists 
conspiracy. 

Second. Since collective security is at 
stake, collective rather than unilateral 
action is essential to maintain that 
security. 

Third. Our collective countering ef- 
forts must be directed primarily at the 
stronghold of the conspiracy. 

Fourth. The member nations of the 
OAS must be willing and prepared to 
combat this menace through the use of 
any and all methods provided in the 
Charter of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. 

With these basic observations as a 
guide, I feel that a concrete effective plan 
of action can be formulated. Such a 
plan, in my opinion, should include: 

First. A resolution adopted by the 
member nations indicting the Castro 
regime for seeking to foster the growth 
of the Communist conspiracy in this 
hemisphere thereby constituting a 
threat to hemisphere security. 

Second. A joint agreement to with- 
draw diplomatic recognition from the 
present Cuba government. 

Third. A joint agreement calling for 
the imposition against Cuba of the 
strongest sanctions, economic and other- 
wise, that are possible under the charter 
of the OAS. 

Fourth. A joint resolution reaffirming 
the adherence of the nations of this 
hemisphere to the declarations against 
Communist infiltration in this hemi- 
sphere as set forth in the Caracas Agree- 
ment of 1954. 

In my opinion, a basic four-point pro- 
gram such as I have outlined is reason- 
able and absolutely essential to the pre- 
servation of hemispheric security. It 
embodies a collective approach and serve 
notice that we will not tolerate commu- 
nistic designs on our free institutions. 

Just as events have made it imperative 
that the present Cuban Government be 
dealt with collectively and firmly, it is 
also important at the same time for us 
to do everything possible to reestablish 
the traditional ties of friendship and 
understanding which have always bound 
us to the people of Cuba. Recently a 
simple experiment in people to people 
diplomacy was initiated in south Florida 
by one of our most respected newspapers, 
the Miami Herald. The Herald invited 
its readers to become “do it yourself 
diplomats” in that each was requested 
to write a short friendly letter to a Cu- 
ban. These letters were sealed in an un- 
addressed envelope. Ten cents in stamps 
was placed on the envelope which in turn 
was placed in another envelope and 
mailed to the Herald where it was prop- 
erly addressed and forwarded to Cuba. 
To date, this modest proposal has met 
with heartening response across the Na- 
tion from Hanceville, Ala., to Tucson, 
Ariz. Replies to these letters indicated 
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that this person-to-person relationship 
is paying large dividends in friendship 
and understanding. 

This operation, termed “Dime Diplo- 
macy”, is showing once again that a plan 
designed to win friendship need not be 
complicated or call for lavish spending in 
order to be successful. Nor is it neces- 
sary for those taking part to be skilled in 
all the subtle nuances of diplomatic nego- 
tiation. Its virtue is in its simplicity and 
its success eloquent testimony to the 
proposition that the innate friendliness 
and sincerity of the average American 
makes him our best ambassador. 

I mention this friendship campaign 
in hopes that other areas of the country 
will adopt similar plans of positive ac- 
tion. I also submit that the other na- 
tions in this hemisphere might well 
adopt this means of lessening tensions 
and promoting good will. 

In my opinion two such positive pro- 
grams as I have outlined—one aimed at 
the present Cuban Government and the 
other directed to the Cuban people—are 
the very least we can do to maintain 
hemispheric security and rebuild trust 
and confidence which are in danger of 
being lost. Taken together, they embody 
both the collective and the individual 
approaches and constitute a sound, 
workable plan of action for the future. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I am glad 
to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to compliment the gentleman on bring- 
ing to the attention of the House the 
situation existing in Cuba. I am won- 
dering whether or not the gentleman 
would agree with me that our complaint 
with Cuba is not against the Cuban peo- 
ple generally but against a government 
which we now recognize as being con- 
trolled by the Communist Party. That 
being true, I am wondering whether or 
not he would agree with me that there 
are probably many people in Cuba who 
for the duration of the present Castro 
regime would like to come to the United 
States or go to some other nation until 
the situation in Cuba is cleared up. The 
gentleman will recall that during the 
Hungarian revolution, during the diffi- 
culty there, we provided the opportunity 
for people to come to this country as 
parolees. Then, of course, if the situ- 
ation cleared up, they could go home, as 
probably many who left Cuba would go 
back to Cuba. 

I wonder if the gentleman would 
agree with me that it might be well for 
the House to give consideration to the 
fact that there are many people who 
might come here under those circum- 
stances; but, if they came, they could 
come only with $5, under the Castro 
So they would have nothing 
for subsistence. I am wondering 
whether we might perhaps amend the 
Parolees Act to permit people to come 
in and be gainfully employed in this 
country while they were here as pa- 
rolees, with the opportunity to return 
to their country when it had a stable 
government, 
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Has the gentleman given any consid- 
eration to that? I think if we did that 
we would not only show the people of 
Cuba but the people of Latin America 
that our quarrel is not with the people, 
but with a system of government which 
we do not approve and in that way show 
our friendship actually, which we still 
have, for the people of Cuba and the 
peoples of Latin America. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I thank the 
gentleman for his suggestion. I had not 
given any thought to that, to be frank 
about it; that is, to our setting up a pro- 
gram of that type, mainly because I had 
understood that the Castro government 
itself has imposed restrictions on peo- 
ple who desire to obtain a departure 
permit from Cuba. 

Mr. BOW. That is right, and those 
who come, come with only $5. We would 
have to provide some way that they 
could exist when they came here. But 
I think it would be only justice to the 
people of Latin America to say that any 
quarrel we have is not with the people 
of Latin America but with a system of 
government that might affect our whole 
hemisphere. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I think 
definitely that ought to be done, and I 
think we ought to make that clear to 
the whole Cuban people. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Vinson, for an 
indefinite period of time, on account of 
official business. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Recorp, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted to: 

Mr. ASPINALL (at the request of Mr. 
Burke of Kentucky) and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. DonoxveE in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

(At the request of Mr. BURKE of Ken- 
tucky, and to include extraneous matter, 
the following:) 

Mr. KOWALSKI. 

Mr. ROBERTS. 

Mr. KARTH. 

(At the request of Mr. Moore, and to 
include extraneous matter, the follow- 
ing:) 

Mr. SAYLor. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills and a joint reso- 
lution of the Senate of the following 
titles: 

S. 107. An act to amend title XI of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, relating to Fed- 
eral ship mortgage insurance, in order to 
include floating drydocks under the defini- 
tion of the term “vessel” in such title; 

S. 2830. An act to amend the Library Serv- 
ices Act in order to extend for 5 years the 
authorization for appropriations, and for 
other purposes; and 
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S.J. Res. 207. Joint resolution to suspend 
for the 1960 campaign the equal opportunity 
requirements of section 315 of the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 for nominees for the of- 
fices of President and Vice President. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 7263. An act for the relief of Edward 
Ketchum; and 

H.R. 8860. An act to stabilize the mining 
of lead and zinc by small domestic producers 
on public, Indian, and other lands, and for 
other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BURKE of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House do now ad- 
journ. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 21 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, August 24, 1960, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as 
follows: 


2413. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
proposed supplemental appropriation to pay 
claims and judgments rendered against the 
United States, as provided by various laws, 
in the amount of $20,322,281, together with 
such amounts as May be necessary to pay 
indefinite interest and costs (H. Doc. No. 
452); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

2414. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, relative to reporting 
that an adequate soil survey and land 
classification of the lands in the LaFeria 
division, lower Rio Grande rehabilitation 
project, Texas, has been completed as a 
part of the investigations required in the 
formulation of a definite plan for project 
rehabilitation, pursuant to Public Law 172, 
83d Congress; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

2415. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization, Executive 
Office of the President, transmitting the 
quarterly report of Federal contributions 
for the quarter ending June 30, 1960, pur- 
suant to the Federal Civil Defense Act of 
1950, as amended; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

2416. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the quarterly report of 
the Maritime Administration of the De- 
partment on the activities and transactions 
of the Administration under the Merchant 
Ship Sales Act of 1946, from April 1 
through June 30, 1960, pursuant to section 
13 of that act; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

2417.A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the audit of the check payment 
and reconciliation functions of the Office 
of the Treasurer of the United States, 
Treasury Department, December 1959; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. McMILLAN: Joint Committee on 
Washington Metropolitan Problems. Re- 
port pursuant to House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 172 of the 85th Congress as amended 
by Senate Concurrent Resolution 2 of the 
86th Congress; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2115), Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr, THOMPSON of New Jersey: Joint 
Committee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers, House Report No, 2116. Report on 
the disposition of certain papers of sundry 
executive departments. Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
Report citing contempt proceedings against 
Austin J. Tobin; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2117). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr, SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. S. 3619. An act to make per- 
manent law the provisions of section 408 of 
the National Housing Act regulating sav- 
ings and loan holding companies; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2119). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
Report citing S. Sloan Colt; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2120). Ordered to be 
printed, 

Mr, CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
Report citing Joseph G. Carty; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2121). Ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. Report citing Jose Enamo- 
rado Cuesta; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2122). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. Report citing Manuel Ar- 
royo Zeppenfeldt; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2123). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. Report citing Consuelo Bur- 
gos de Saez Pagan; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2124). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. Report citing Juan Saez 
Corales; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2125). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. Report citing John Peter 
Hawes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2126). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. Report citing Gertrudis 
Melendez Perez; without amendment (Rept, 
No. 2127). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on Un-Ameri- 
ean Activities. Report citing Ramon Diaz 
Cruz; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2128). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, Report citing Frank Ruiz; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2129). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. Report citing Juan Emman- 
uelli Morales; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2130). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on Un-American 
Activities. Report citing Cesar Andrea Ig- 
lesias; without amendment (Rept. No. 2131). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on Un-American 
Activities. Report citing Pablo M. Garcia 
Rodriguez; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2132). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on Un-American 
Activities. Report citing Cristino Perez 
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Mendez; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2133). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on Un-American 
Activities. Report citing Juan Santos Ri- 
vera; without amendment (Rept. No. 2134). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ASPINALL: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 10455. A bill to amend the Mineral 
Leasing Act of February 25, 1920 (Rept. No. 
2135). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ROONEY: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 11666. A bill making appropriations 
for the Departments of State and Justice, 
the Judiciary, and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 2136). Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on Un-American 
Activities. H.R.11580. A bill to amend the 
Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950 so 
as to provide that no individual who will- 
fully fails or refuses to answer, or falsely 
answers, certain questions relating to Com- 
munist activities, when summoned to ap- 
pear before certain Federal agencies, shall 
be employed on any merchant vessel of the 
United States or within certain waterfront 
facilities in the United States; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2137). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SPENCE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 3439. An act authorizing the President of 
the United States of America to present a 
gold medal to Robert Frost, a New England 
poet; without amendment (Rept. No. 2118). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H.R. 13099. A bill to amend the Federal 
Executive Pay Act of 1956 with respect to the 
annual salary of the U.S, member of the 
Board for the Validation of German Bonds in 
the United States; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HARMON: 

H.R. 13100. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide for the payment of 
a pension of $200 a month to veterans of 
World War I who have attained the age of 
60 years and who served for 60 days or more; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 13101. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a taxpayer a 
deduction from gross income for tuition and 
other expenses paid by him for his educa- 
tion or the education of his spouse or any 
of his dependents; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McGINLEY: 

H.R. 13102. A bill to amend the act of May 
18, 1956, in order to provide for payment for 
rights-of-way used for the Ainsworth unit, 
Missouri River Basin project, being con- 
structed by the Bureau of Reclamation; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MERROW: 

H.R. 13103. A bill to appropriate $238,000 
to the Secretary of the Army to carry out 
certain works of improvement at Rye Har- 
bor, N.H.; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 
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By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 13104. A bill to amend subchapter C 
of chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 with respect to corporate distribu- 
tions, loss carryovers, and other adjustments, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MASON: 

H.R. 13105. A bill to amend subchapter © 
of chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 with respect to corporate distributions, 
loss carryovers, and other adjustments, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FORAND: 

H.R. 13106. A bill to amend subchapter C 
of chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 with respect to corporate distribu- 
tions, loss carryovers, and other adjustments, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 13107. A bill to increase the public 
benefits from the national fish and wildlife 
conservation areas through their incidental 
or secondary use for public recreation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mrs. PFOST (by request) : 

H.R. 13108. A bill to provide for the with- 
drawal of certain public lands 40 miles east 
of Fairbanks, Alaska, for use by the Depart- 
ment of the Army as a Nike range; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 13109. A bill to provide for the with- 
drawal from the public domain of certain 
lands in the Big Delta area, Alaska, for con- 
tinued use by the Department of the Army 
at Fort Greely, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

H.R. 13110. A bill to provide for the with- 
drawal from the public domain of certain 
lands in the Granite Creek area, Alaska, for 
use by the Department of the Army at Fort 
Greely, Alaska, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

H.R. 13111. A bill to provide for the with- 
drawal from the public domain of certain 
lands in the Ladd-Eielson area, Alaska, for 
use by the Department of the Army as the 
Yukon Command training site, Alaska, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

HR. 13112. A bill to enable certain 
refugees paroled into the United States to 
engage in gainful employment; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JENSEN: 

H. J. Res. 798. Joint resolution establishing 
a George Washington Carver Centennial 
Commission; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H.J. Res. 799. Joint resolution establishing 
a George Washington Carver Centennial 
Commission; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H. Con. Res. 723. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
United States should forthwith sever diplo- 
matic relations with Soviet Russia and Com- 
munist-dominated countries; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KITCHIN: 

H. Con. Res. 724. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress in favor of 
granting relief to the domestic carpet in- 
dustry; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MUMMA: 

H. Con. Res. 725. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress in favor of 
granting relief to the domestic carpet in- 
dustry; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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By Mr. DENT: 
H. Res. 622. Resolution for the investiga- 
tion of effects of foreign trade on American 
economy; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H.R. 13113. A bill for the relief of Zofia 
Wodynska; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BROYHILL (by request): 

H.R. 13114. A bill for the relief of Isabelle 
A. Samaha; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 13115. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Jack R. Ellis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.R. 13116. A bill for the relief of Djura 
Zelenbaba; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 13117. A bill for the relief of Nikolaos 
D. Koukounas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. DOOLEY: 

H.R. 13118. A bill for the relief of Juliana 

Poleac; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 13119. A bill for the relief of Marlene 
E. Belfast; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 13120. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Cascarino; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mrs. GRIFFITHS: 

H.R. 13121. A bill for the relief of Hans 
Hangartner; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HARMON: 

H.R. 13122. A bill for the relief of William 
C. Wells; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 13123. A bill for the relief of Richard 
Heffner; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R, 13124. A bill for the relief of Delbert 
J. Mauller; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 5 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 13125. A bill for the relief of Salva- 
tore Tummino; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. POFF: 

H.R. 13126. A bill for the relief of Bryant 
David Virmani; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. RAINS: 

H. R. 13127. A bill for the relief of Santa 
Giamalva; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. RIEHLMAN: 

H.R. 13128. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Falato Colacicco; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Oalifornia: 

H.R. 13129. A bill for the relief of Ali Khos- 
rowkhah; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R. 13130. A bill for the relief of Jung 
Ngon Woon; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R. 13131. A bill for the relief of Narin- 
der Singh Somal; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


535. Mr. KOWALSKI presented a resolu- 
tion of the Department of Connecticut, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
recommending continued identity and sup- 
port of the Veterans’ Employment Service, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


We Want Medical Insurance, Not a 
“Giveaway” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr, KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the administration’s long- 
shouted claims that the budget takes 
precedence over everything else, it is as- 
tonishing to find the President support- 
ing a plan for direct subsidies that could 
cost the U.S. Treasury $1.7 billion a year. 
Were the program to have other sponsor- 
ship, I am sure that the very spokesmen 
who advocate it would be calling it a 
giveaway. 

As for the means test requirements of 
the administration plan, should we move 
backward in our social thinking to the 
days of the poorhouse and the county 
farm? 

Instead of the subsidy and charity pro- 
posals of the administration, I believe 
the American people would much prefer 
the pay-as-you-go, self-supporting med- 
ical care proposed in Forand-type legis- 
lation, 

None of us and particularly the senior 
citizens of the United States want any 
Federal handouts; we don’t want any 
Federal charity. We want a workable 
insurance program that will give us pro- 
tection against the costs of illness when 
we reach retirement age. 

We have an efficient social security 
system already operating, which could 
easily handle the administration of a 
medical care program. There is no need 
for the establishment of a costly new 
agency. 


The administration’s handling of this 
whole question has been incomprehen- 
sible. First it told us there was no need 
for any medical care program for the 
elderly. As the election approached, the 
administration took another look at the 
mass of incontrovertible evidence and 
suddenly espoused the cause of medical 
care for the elderly. But, instead of an 
insurance program under which our citi- 
zens would pay during their working 
years for protection in their older years, 
the administration advanced its subsidy- 
charity program. 

I urge that we bury forever the charity 
concept in social programs. Let us allow 
each American to preserve his dignity as 
a free citizen; let us reject the anach- 
ronistic thinking whereby the adminis- 
tration would have us deal with our own 
senior citizens in terms of treasury hand- 
outs and public charity. 


Knights of Lithuania 47th Annual Con- 
vention at Worcester, Mass., August 21, 
1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, last 
Sunday evening the Knights of Lithu- 
ania concluded their 47th annual con- 
vention with a great banquet at the 
Hotel Bancroft in my home city of 
Worcester, Mass. 

The Most Reverend Bernard J. Flana- 
gan, D.D., bishop of Worcester diocese, 
addressed the gathering and the Rev- 


erend John C. Jutt of St. Casimir’s 
Church, Worcester, was the convention 
honorary chairman. 

The feature of the evening was the 
ceremony during which the officials of 
this great patriotic organization con- 
ferred their Distinguished Award Medal 
upon our former colleague in the House 
and present junior Senator from Con- 
necticut, THomas J. Dopp. The medal 
is annually given to the non-Lithuanian 
who has done most to advance the free- 
dom of Lithuania. Senator Dopp’s in- 
spiring acceptance award address ap- 
pears elsewhere in today’s RECORD. 

It was my privilege to speak briefly 
to the assemblage and I have been re- 
quested to include in the Recorp my re- 
marks, which follow: 


Madam Chairlady, Your Excellency Bishop 
Flanagan, Reverend Fathers, Your Honor 
Mayor O'Brien, invited guests, officers and 
members of the Knights of Lithuania, it is 
a particular privilege and pleasure to meet 
again with some of my old friends here and 
join in welcoming you out-of-town members 
to our great city, the heart of the Common- 
wealth, 

It is a significant tribute to the character 
and understanding of the Lithuanian people 
that the fundamental objectives of your 
great organization are prominent among the 
virtues most desperately needed by this 
Nation today to successfully defeat the Com- 
munist enemy and lead the world to a last- 
ing peace under God. 

Your first purpose is to instill in your 
members a deeper love of the Catholic faith. 
This you have consistently done and by your 
public expression of belief and trust in 
divine providence you provide an inspiring 
example to your fellow citizens as well as, I 
might say, a timely warning. 

You realize that without a wider accept- 
ance and practice of basic moral laws and 
principles by our people, this Nation is in 
grave danger of collapsing from internal 
weakness, You are devoting yourselves, in 
patriotic concern, to preventing such a dis- 
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graceful catastrophe and the country is par- 
ticularly indebted to you for your effective 
work on this score alone. 

Your further objectives are to encourage 
the appreciation of American citizenship and 
Lithuanian traditions and provide social ac- 
tivities. As one who was born, and has lived 
and worked among you all my life, no one 
has to tell me about the high manner in 
which you have carried out these objectives. 

Your patriotic zeal in instructing and pro- 
moting the acceptance of the responsibilities 
of good citizenship among your members is 
well recognized and universally admired. 

The Lithuanian traditions, the heritage of 
your forefathers, are those of love of God, 
loyalty to country, family faithfulness, pres- 
ervation of individual freedom, and perse- 
vering courage in the face of adversity. 

The wholesome qualities of your social 
activities, consisting of good fun, friendly 
association, personality development, and 
gracious hospitality, are a legend in this area 
as they are in world history. 

All these fundamental Christian virtues 
constitute the reason why you have not, and 
never will, forsake the promotion of freedom 
for your home people who are bravely en- 
during cruel and inhuman persecution by 
atheistic Communist tyrants. 

They are also, of course, the reason why 
the people of Lithuania themselves will 
never be completely subjugated and will 
fight relentlessly on to the blessed day, by 
God’s grace, that they, and all the other 
Communist enslaved people, will be restored 
to freedom and independence. 

You may be certain that so long as I live, 
as a private citizen or a public official, the 
heroic efforts of yourself and the people of 
your homeland to regain their rightful in- 
dependence, will always be given my com- 
plete support. 

Because you have set such an inspiring 
example of devotion and dedication to the 
freedom of Lithuania, you have enlisted the 
aid of practically all of the good people of 
the United States and, particularly, a great 
many of those in high public office. 

One such great leader is here with you 
today, in the person of U.S. Senator THomas 
J. Dopp. I have had the honor and privilege 
of serving with him, side by side, in the 
U.S. House of Representatives. I have heard 
him, time and time again, both in the House 
and Senate Chamber, advocate your cause 
with intense sincerity, with the intimate 
knowledge of his own experience at the 
Nuremberg trials at Germany, and the per- 
suasive eloquence with which he is gifted. 

There is no greater champion or more de- 
voted advocate of freedom and independence 
for Lithuania, and all subjugated people, in 
this country, than Senator Dopp. 

I am pleased, indeed, to join with you in 
welcoming him to Worcester. The high 
honor you are bestowing upon him today is 
richly deserved and I know your selection 
will be universally applauded. 


Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 23, 1960 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 


Recor a statement by me on the Social 
Security Amendments of 1960. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD OF WEST 
VIRGINIA 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Although I supported the Anderson 
amendment, I do intend to vote for the 
passage of this bill. I am particularly inter- 
ested in the provision to permit men to 
voluntarily retire at age 62. This language 
was adopted by the Senate Committee on 
Finance, it having been proposed by an 
amendment offered by me and cosponsored 
by 21 other Senators. 

Moreover, I believe that removal of the 
age 50 requirement is a necessity. If we 
act favorably on this bill, it will mean imme- 
diate benefits for a quarter of a million 
people, disabled workers and their depend- 
ents. The lifting of the age-50 requirement 
will mean a first-year saving in public assist- 
ance funds of approximately $28 million. 
There is no basis for denying benefits to the 
group that is likely to be most in need of 
them—persons under age 50 who generally 
have family responsibilities. We all know 
that for a person to qualify for disability 
benefits he must be, according to the law, 
unable to engage in any substantial gain- 
ful activity. Sometimes he can be rehabili- 
tated, and, despite his handicap, can earn 
a living for his family. More often he must 
look forward to a life without earnings of 
any kind. Many of our disabled are thereby 
forced to go on public assistance rolls. 

I am also pleased with the provision pay- 
ing benefits to survivors of workers who 
died before 1940. About 25,000 persons 
would benefit by this, most of them being 
aged widows of 75 and over. 


What About Depressed Area Legislation? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I opposed 
the recess which split the 2d session of 
the 86th Congress into two parts. Iam 
convinced that, had politics been set 
aside in favor of serious legislative pro- 
cedure, adjournment could have been 
achieved without difficulty in ample time 
before the beginning of the conventions 
in Los Angeles and Chicago. Perhaps, 
however, there is a saving grace to the 
strategy calling for a return to Washing- 
ton in order that campaign speeches 
may echo out from the Halls of the Sen- 
ate. If Congress—at long last—enacts 
reasonable distressed area legislation, 
then the split session can be considered 
worthwhile. 

For all too long, the bills to relieve this 
chronic unemployment have been sub- 
jected to political tinkering of ridiculous 
proportions. Surplus labor regions could 
certainly have escaped at least 2 discour- 
aging years of dismay and distress. Had 
not our distressed area bill been loaded 
down with omnibus amendments to de- 
stroy the basic intent of the legislation, 
we could today be enjoying industrial 
progress in many if not all of the com- 
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munities now listed in the surplus labor 
category. I have been over a large part 
of the 22d Congressional District in the 
past several weeks. In some communi- 
ties and in some industries business is 
brisk and pay envelopes are plump. 
What is immediately apparent, however, 
are the valleys of inactivity and unem- 
ployment that mar what would other- 
wise be a very satisfactory relief map of 
economic conditions in our business dis- 
trict. You have the same conditions in 
regions of West Virginia, Kentucky, and 
in a number of other States. 

To correct the situation would not re- 
quire exceedingly heavy expenditures. I 
have proposed $75 million for industrial 
loans and $25 million for publie facility 
loans. By foreign-aid standards, this 
disbursement would be extremely modest. 
Millions upon millions of dollars are pro- 
vided annually by the International Co- 
operation Administration, whose source 
of income is the U.S. Treasury, to na- 
tions all over the globe for the purchase 
of materials—everything from soybeans 
and yarns to scientific instruments and 
industrial machinery. If you will but 
glance through a procurement informa- 
tion bulletin issued regularly by the ICA, 
you will be appalled at the number of 
listings of six- and seven-figure disburse- 
ments that permit the recipient nation to 
buy his promised trinkets and gadgets 
and automobiles and manufacturing 
plants wherever he wishes in the world 
market. Those are the items in which 
not a cent comes back to us, because the 
country enjoying our generosity is auto- 
matically relieved of any obligation to 
purchase the products of American in- 
dustry and agriculture. 

Then of course there is the Develop- 


- ment Loan Fund which specializes in 


making available many millions of dol- 
lars so that nations other than the 
United States might enjoy the fruits of 
what the American taxpayer sends to 
Washington. The three brief an- 
nouncements issued by the Development 
Loan Fund on June 3 recounted the ap- 
proval of a $9.7 million loan to Vietnam 
for railroad cars and equipment, a $20 
million loan to India for a thermopower 
plant, and a $23 million loan to Yugo- 
slavia for a plastics and chemical plant. 
To a resident of an area where pockets 
of unemployment abound, such reports 
are most disturbing, particularly in view 
of the fact that the United States in- 
sists on making dollars available to Com- 
munist Yugoslavia at a time when cer- 
tain American industries vital to the na- 
tional defense are suffering for want of 
action by the Government. 

An additionally alarming statement 
was released by DLF on June 13 when it 
announced that loan applications total- 
ing $3,679 million had been received from 
59 countries during the agency’s first 26 
months of operation. The report pro- 
ceeds to list numerous categories in 
which loans have far exceeded the 
amount to be appropriated in the dis- 
tressed area bills that I have before Con- 
gress. 

The money to be used in carrying out 
the stated purpose of my latest bill would 
provide the means of getting American 
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workmen back on the payroll. These 
citizens would buy needed clothing and 
household materials and equipment from 
the processing and manufacturing plants 
of my State and yours. They would 
employ the services of electricians and 
plumbers and carpenters to provide 
long neglected repair work in their 
homes. 

The money to be made available for a 
resurgence of industrial activity in spe- 
cified communities and regions would 
generate business in other areas of the 
United States. It would not be sent 
abroad to be spent indiscriminately at 
the whim of foreign politicos. 

While I have never subscribed to the 
theory that increased industrial and 
business activity is reflected in direct 
ratio to the amount of money allotted 
for public works and/or matching funds 
for stimulating employment, there is no 
question but that such appropriations 
will come back to us in many ways as 
compared with the donations that go to 
foreign nations. My proposal will not 
only make it possible for our people to 
return to work and once again assume 
the social and economic status that 
should be available to all of our citi- 
zenry; it will also once more enable them 
to begin contributing an important share 
of local, State, and Federal tax revenue. 
In addition, they will again be able to 
give to their churches and to charities, 
as has been their custom until economic 
inactivity set in. 

Mr. Speaker, I appeal to you and to 
every Member of this legislative body 
to put into law as quickly as possible 
the distressed area legislation which I 
have proposed. 


Address by Senator Wiley Over Radio 
Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the East- 
West struggle—despite best efforts of 
the West to resolve the differences, and 
establish a solid foundation for peace— 
promises to be a long, arduous, trying 
contest between two ideologies, freedom 
and communism. 

By experience, we have learned that 
the Soviets use every possible tactic: 
ethical and unethical, legal or illegal, 
right or wrong, to forward their cause. 

Recognizing the great stakes in the 
struggle, I believe we need to explore 
every known avenue—and search for 
new ones—not only to counter the Soviet 
offensive, but to establish conditions 
under which ultimately peace, order, and 
law can be a normal process of life in the 
world, and such things as the Iron and 
Bamboo Curtains can be rolled back, to 
give the people in bondage a voice in 
self-determination. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


As one way of “getting through” to the 
people behind the Iron Curtain, I was 
recently privileged to broadcast to the 
Soviet Union over Radio Liberty. 

Personally, I feel that getting the facts 
to the peoples themselves, to provide 
them with the truth, and to offset the 
propaganda of the Kremlin-controlled 
press and other information media, will 
serve us well in the long struggle ahead 
against this infamous ideology. 

At this time, I ask unanimous consent 
to have excerpts of the broadcast re- 
viewing factors of the U-2 flight and the 
RB-47 case printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EXCERPTS OF ADDRESS PREPARED FOR DELIVERY 
BY HON, ALEXANDER WILEY, REPUBLICAN, OF 
WISCONSIN, SENIOR REPUBLICAN OF THE 
SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE, TO 
THE PEOPLE OF THE SOVIET UNION OVER 
RADIO LIBERTY 

NEEDED: MORE EMPHASIS ON MUTUAL INTER- 

ESTS THAN DIFFERENCES 


As citizens of great world powers, we have 
a great many mutual interests, together with 
mankind, around the globe. Fundamental- 
ly, I believe, we all want to attempt to cre- 
ate a better world in which to live. 

Instead of quarreling about our differ- 
ences, we would do better to expand areas 
of agreement and, as possible, to cooperate 
in support of programs that would achieve 
a better, safer life for all of us. 

We would welcome the opportunity to 
channel the vast efforts, manpower, and re- 
sources going into armaments, in the United 
States and, yes, in the Soviet Union, as well 
as other nations, for things which would 
improve, not threaten to destroy, life on the 
globe. These resources could be used to 
produce more and better homes, schools, 
food, clothing, and other things that con- 
tribute to a good life. 


NEEDED: GREATER EXCHANGES OF TRUTH 


In a world weary of tensions, but full of 
promise for a better life, I believe there is 
a need for greater exchanges of truth be- 
tween the people of our two great countries, 

How can this be done? Through radio, 
television, newspapers and magazines open- 
ing the doors—that is, lifting the Iron Cur- 
tain for better neighbor-to-neighbor rela- 
tions. 

What would more exchange of ideas ac- 
complish? Among other things, it would 
eliminate the fears, often born of untruths, 
that we as a nation want war; or that you, 
the people of the Soviet Union, want war; 
and also reaffirm our common dedication to 
peace; to a desire to channel our resources 
and the wonderful human ingenuity of our 
two great peoples to building a better life. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN UNITED STATES AND 
SOVIET SYSTEM 

Now, let's be realistic: There are differences 
in East-West ideology, between the political 
systems under which we live. From long 
experience, we have learned that these dif- 
ferences will not easily be eliminated. 

However, the differing ideological beliefs 
should not obscure the reality that you and 
ourselves—in common with all other people 
of earth—want, wish for, and are willing to 
sacrifice to attain—peace. 

Ultimately, we can hope for the great 
ground swell of free public opinion from 
the common people of the world to provide 
the strength and wisdom to direct the af- 
fairs of men and governments in all nations 
toward the goal of peace. 


August 23 


In the cycle of international events, re- 
grettably, there continue to be problems— 
sometimes, we feel, deliberately created—to 
stir up tensions, distort the truth, create 
misunderstandings and alienate our people 
from each other. In such circumstances, we 
recognize, of course, that there are always 
two points of view. 

Now, I'd like to review with you some of 
the current problems and our ideas on them 
so that you, the people of the Soviet Union, 
may better know how we feel about them. 

To prevent the possibility of sneak attacks 
against any nation and thus eliminate one 
of the great fears in the hearts of the people 
of the world, for example, our Nation, in the 
past, has proposed open skies and mutual 
inspection of armament installations. 

Despite President Eisenhower’s effort to 
get open skies, Mr. Khrushchev, unfortu- 
nately, has not been willing to make such 
an arrangement. 

As a people dedicated to peace, we have 
asked the question: Why? If the Kremlin, 
as it claims, is dedicated to peace, then why 
would it not open its doors as we would do 
to inspect armament installations, to pre- 
vent surprise attacks by any nation? 

Had Mr. Khrushchev been willing to agree 
to an open skies proposal as recommended 
by President Eisenhower, or to work in a 
really constructive way to establish peace, 
the U-2 flight, for example, would not, I 
believe, have occurred at all. 

In considering this flight, it’s important 
to take into account the following factors: 

1. The plane was not armed, instead it 
carried only cameras. 

2. The U-2 flights occurring for 4 years 
have at no time committed any act of ag- 
gression against the people of the Soviet 
Union. 

3. The information obtained from such 
flights has never been used for any aggres- 
sive acts against the Soviet Union, and 

4. As yet, there have been no interna- 
tional agreements as to how high a nation’s 
rights extend into air space. Consequently, 
there is serious question as to whether or 
not there was any real violation of inter- 
national law with the plane flying at 60,000 
or 70,000 feet. As you recall, for example, 
the Soviet Union launched the first satel- 
lite, Sputnik I. However, nobody attempted 
to shoot it down. If the U-2 violated air 
space, then perhaps the sputnik also violated 
the same interests of other nations. 


RB-47 FLIGHT Dip Nor VIOLATE SOVIET 
AIRSPACE 

Now, let’s look at another case. You will 
recall that recently, the Soviet armed forces 
shot down a U.S. plane over international 
waters. Then, charges were made against 
the United States in the UN. that the RB-47 
violated Soviet air space. Following the 
charges, the Security Council considered the 
case. 

In effect, the U.N. threw the case out of 
court. Why? The charges were not based 
upon truth. To the contrary, it appears there 
has been a violation of international law by 
Mr. Khrushchev. How is this? Because the 
U.S. plane was flying over international 
waters at the time it was shot down. Ac- 
cording to the evidence presented at the U.N., 
and substantiated on a scientific basis by 
other nations, the U.S, plane at no time flew 
closer than 30 miles to your country. 

Consequently, the RB-47 incident has put 
the Soviet Government in a strangely unfa- 
vorable light. Why? First of all, it was a 
violation of international law; a needless 
killing of men; and an act that could result 
in grave consequences for world peace. 

Secondly, the Soviet Government has been 
carrying on information-collecting activities 
near the United States. For example, a 
Soviet ship, equipped with radio-radar and 
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other devices for information collecting, an- 
chored 13 miles off our coast. If the United 
States employed Mr. Khrushchev's tactics, we 
would have sunk the ship, and killed or im- 
prisoned the persons aboard, 

Did we do this? No. Instead, we merely 
took pictures, photographing the vessel, to 
prove that it was on an information- 
gathering mission. 

At the U.N., the United States also pro- 

an impartial investigation of the facts 
of the RB-47 flight. Unfortunately, the So- 
viet Government refused to submit to such 
an investigation. 

Why? From experience, we have learned 
that anyone, if he is right, is not likely to 
turn down an impartial investigation; in all 
likelihood, this would only provide greater 
evidence for his case. 

Basically, we believe that the shooting 
down of the RB-47 flight was a violation of 
law, and of good conduct by nations. The 
actions of the Soviet Government, also, have 
resulted in the needless death of several 
persons aboard the RB-47, as well as illegally 
retaining custody of two of the fliers, Lt. 
John R. McKone and Lt. Freeman B. Olm- 
stead in violation of international law. 

With a long history of fairness and great- 
ness, however, I feel that you, the people of 
the Soviet Union, would like to know both 
sides of the story including what we feel is 
the truth. 


Submerged Lands Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, this 
week I introduced a bill—H.R. 12964— 
designed to correct a serious inequity 
which has developed regarding the 
claims of the several States on the Gulf 
of Mexico to tidelands oil, minerals, and 
other offshore resources. 

This bill would amend section 4 of 
the Submerged Lands Act—43 U.S.C. 
1312—to approve and confirm the sea- 
ward boundaries of the States of Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and Louisiana as ex- 
tending three marine leagues into the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Legislation such as this is required be- 
cause of a recent Supreme Court ruling 
which I believe to be unfair and wholly 
unconscionable. 

In its decisions in the cases of the 
United States versus the States of Louis- 
iana, Texas, Mississippi, Alabama, and 
Florida, delivered May 31, 1960, the 
Court in divided opinions decided that 
the respective boundaries of Florida and 
Texas extend 3 marine leagues—or 10% 
miles—seaward; while the boundaries of 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana ex- 
tend only 3 miles to sea. 

The result of this peculiar ruling, of 
course, is that two Gulf States are given 
special privileges in laying claim to off- 
shore mineral wealth while three other 
States on the same gulf are relegated to 
lesser positions; and are, in fact, pre- 
cluded from reaping the natural bene- 
tits of their geography. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


Certainly it was not the intent of 
Congress in enacting the Submerged 
Lands Act of 1953 to rob, shortchange, 
or otherwise mistreat any of the Gulf 
States in relation to treatment given 
any other Gulf States. 

In his opinion of the May 31 decision, 
partly concurring and partly dissenting, 
Mr. Justice Black said of the Submerged 
Lands Act— 

Nothing in the act itself indicates that 
Texas was to be given any more considera- 
tion in this case than Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and Alabama, Had Congress wanted to give 
the land to Texas and refuse to give it to 
the other States it easily could have done 
so. As Congress indicated, it is time that 
the problem be solved, the title be quieted, 
and the controversy be stilled. In my 
judgment to interpret this act in a way 
which grants the land to Texas and Florida 
and withholds it from the other Gulf States 
simply prolongs this costly and disquieting 
controversy. It will not be finally settled 
until it is settled the way Congress believes 
is right, and I do not think Congress will 
believe it right to award these marginal 
lands to Texas and Florida and deny them 
to the other Gulf States. 


Those Members of Congress who were 
embroiled in the ramifications of this 
legislation in 1953 will recall that it was 
the expressed desire of Congress that 
the Submerged Lands Act would settle, 
one time for all time, the injustices, un- 
certainties, and delays which have for 
years plagued every sincere attempt to 
develop the sorely needed offshore re- 
sources. 

The Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs stated in both reports to 
the 80th and 83d Congresses: 

We are certain that until the Congress en- 
acts a law consonant with what the States 
and the Supreme Court believed for more 
than a century was the law, confusion and 
uncertainty will continue to exist, titles will 
remain clouded, and years of vexations and 
complicated litigation will result. 


Sponsors of the Submerged Lands Act 
in 1953 thought Congress had accom- 
plished an equitable solution in that act, 
but apparently this act did not go far 
enough. The Supreme Court now inter- 
prets the actions of Congress that year 
as having desired favored treatment for 
one State over another. 

I maintain Congress did not intend 
favored treatment for any one State. If 
the Supreme Court can read this inten- 
tion into the Submerged Lands Act, let 
us pass additional legislation, spelling 
out in no uncertain terms that fair and 
equal treatment is to be meted to all the 
Gulf States in the access to offshore 
submerged lands. 

This is what my bill, H.R. 12964, seeks 
to provide. 

It gives to Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana the same seaward boundaries 
as the Supreme Court has awarded to 
Florida and Texas. 

As Mr. Justice Douglas says in his 
dissenting opinion of the May 31 deci- 
sion: 

If the policy of measuring the zone of 
the United States as “three leagues” into 
the gulf off the shore of Texas is to give 
Texas property rights to the submerged lands 
in that zone, the beneficiaries of that concern 
should be all our Gulf states. Al 
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the States on the gulf should be given the 
same benefit of the doubts that have been 
resolved in favor of Texas. 


I certainly realize, Mr. Speaker, that 
there are many matters which could and 
perhaps ought to be resolved at this ab- 
breviated session of Congress, and there 
is precious little time in which to act. 

But there is no matter of greater con- 
cern nor of more importance, it seems 
to me, than that of clearing the air for 
putting to work the mineral wealth which 
lies off the coasts of our Gulf States. 

This matter of submerged lands has 
drifted aimlessly for so long and now 
is further complicated by such an un- 
justifiable Court decision that it be- 
hooves us to act upon it responsibly at 
the earliest possible time. 


The Congressman From Hawaii: 
Honorable Daniel K. Inouye 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, a year 
ago, a distinguished war hero and a 
Territorial Senator named Dan K. 
INOUYE was overwhelmingly elected by 
the greatest number of votes recorded 
by any candidate in the history of Ha- 
waiian politics to represent the new and 
sovereign State of Hawaii in the Con- 
gress of the United States. A brand- 
new State and a freshman Congress- 
man—a combination that portended a 
hard challenge ahead. 

The heavy mantle of responsibility for 
the young State of Hawaii was thrown 
upon the young shoulders of Dan K. 
Inouye. The congressional records bear 
immutable evidence that the young State 
and the young Congressman met the 
challenge well. The same qualities 
which Hawaii saw in Dan won him the 
love and respect of seasoned legislative 
veterans and leaders of the Washington 
scene. 

His parental ancestry, in combination 
with this thoroughly American-as-apple- 
pie personality, provided a cold war 
weapon which Congress and our Nation 
were quick to recognize and utilize. Dur- 
ing the past year Dan has been sent 
to the Pacific Trust Territories, Oki- 
nawa, Korea, Japan, Formosa, the Brit- 
ish Crown Colony of Hong Kong and the 
Philippines, functioning as a veritable 
one-man East-West center. A few 
months ago the young legislator 
was appointed as an American dele- 
gate to the conference of the In- 
terparliamentary Union in Tokyo, 
Japan. Dawn is the first freshman Mem- 
ber of Congress to represent the United 
States in the entire 80-year history of 
this the oldest international legislative 
organization. Dan was recently ap- 
pointed cochairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee of the President’s 
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people-to-people program in charge of 
East-Asian activities. The Nation has 
recognized Dan’s outstanding legislative 
and diplomatic talents. 

As an experienced legislator, whose 
courage and love for his country are be- 
yond question, Hawaii's first U.S. Con- 
gressman has written an eloquent para- 
-graph for peace in today’s stormy chap- 
ter of international affairs. Dan has 
brought great credit and prestige for the 
people of Hawaii. 

The brilliance of Dan’s international 
and national accomplishments is 
matched by his assiduous and devoted 
attention to the immediate, practical 
needs of the people who elected him. In 
a short period of 12 months Dan has 
astounded Washington observers by his 
legislative know-how in guiding and as- 
sisting in the passage of the following 
measures: 

Establishment of the East-West Center 
for Cultural and Technical Interchange 
in Hawaii—H.R. 7500. 

Assistance for the economic develop- 
ment of the Ryukyu Islands—H.R. 1157. 

Construction of an enlarged turning 
basin in Kahului Harbor, $944,500— 
H.R. 7634. 

Lifting of ceilings on loans adminis- 
tered by the Federal National Mortgage 
Association for the State of Hawaii— 
H.R. 10213. 

Authorization to use Federal highway 
funds for the construction of approach 
roads to ferry terminal facilities and 
also for the construction of ferry ter- 
minal facilities—H.R. 10495. 

Granting of the sum of $6 million to 
the college of agriculture at the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii—H.R. 11602. 

Granting of certain tariff and tax 
exemptions for Hawaii west coast ship- 
ping lines—H.R. 11748. 

Provision for the permanent airlift of 
Hawaii's first-class mail—H.R. 12595. 

Inclusion of Hawaii in the Interstate 
Defense Highway System, $12.5 million— 
H.R. 11602. 

Provision for the presentation of the 
first U.S. flag with 50 stars to be flown 
over the U.S. Capitol to the honored 
dead now resting in Punchbowl National 
Cemetery—House Joint Resolution 546. 

Appropriations of $10 million for the 
first year and $20 million for the follow- 
ing 2 years for the East-West Cultural 
Center—H.R. 11666. 

Appropriations for feasibility studies 
by the Army Corps of Engineers—$10,000 
for Honolulu Harbor project; $50,000 for 
Barbers Point Harbor project; $6,000 
for Waikiki Beach erosion project; and 
$5,000 for the Kawainui Swamp proj- 
ect—H.R. 7634. 

Authorization for the Army Corps of 
Engineers to make preliminary surveys 
and studies of the following projects— 
H.R. 7634: Kahoma Stream flood con- 
trol, Maui; Kahaluu Harbor project, 
Oahu; Maalaea Bay deep sea harbor, 
Maui; lava flow barrier, Hawaii. 

Authorization of a new Federal build- 
ing in Honolulu, $23.5 million; authori- 
zation for a public health clinic and 
quarantine station in Honolulu—$1,887,- 
000. 
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Increases in Federal grants to the 
State of Hawaii—over $400,000. 

Authorization to conduct a feasibility 
study on the construction of a Hilo Har- 
bor seawall or protective barrier—H.R. 
7634. 

Pay raises for Federal Government 
employees H.R. 9883. 

Hawaii has left an indelible mark of 
distinction in its first year of statehood. 
It has shared in the rewards of first- 
class citizenship. It has contributed its 
material and human assets to our Na- 
tion. And one of its proudest contribu- 
tions has been Hawaii’s first U.S. Con- 
gressman, the Honorable Dan K. INOUYE. 


Why Not Use Our Farm Surplus? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, our 
distinguished colleague, the senior Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT] 
has long been a champion and strong 
exponent of developing an effective re- 
search program so as to increase in- 
dustrial utilization of our agricultural 
abundance. 

The Senator from South Dakota, who 
serves so ably on the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry, has long held 
the conviction that the development of 
new markets for our farm products both 
at home and abroad can provide one of 
the solutions to the difficulties which 
now confront American agriculture. 

That the Senator is recognized as one 
of the eminent authorities in this field 
is without question, for we all have fol- 
lowed with interest the dedicated efforts 
he has made and continues to make for 
the American farmer. 

This week on the newstands of Amer- 
ica, the distinguished Senator once again 
makes a strong case for this program to 
utilize farm products. An article writ- 
ten by Senator KarL MUNDT is appearing 
in the September issue of Mechanix Il- 
lustrated, entitled “A Senator Says— 
Let’s Abolish Our $1,000-a-Minute Farm 
Surplus.” 

Not only does Karl Mundt’s article 
make good reading, it makes good sense, 
and I deem it a privilege to bring this 
article to the attention of my colleagues, 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A SENATOR Says Let’s ABOLISH OUR $1,000-a- 
MINUTE FARM SURPLUS 
(By Senator Kart E. MUNDT) 

In the past 26 years the American tax- 
payer has paid more than $40 billion for 
farm programs. This year alone the Ameri- 
can taxpayer will pay more than $4 billion for 
farm supports; more than $1,500,000 a day— 
more than $1,000 a minute—to store farm 
commodities in surplus. 
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The American taxpayer pays $6,000 a day 
to store peanuts; $131 a day to store honey; 
$238 a day to store tobacco. Flaxseed and 
Tye cost $7,000 a day in storage fees; oats, 
$15,000 a day. Rice costs $17,000; soybeans, 
$23,000 a day; milk and butter fats, $29,000; 
barley, $65,000 a day; and cotton, $76,000. 

When the taxpayer reaches into his pocket 
to pay storage costs on more vital items in 
surplus, he pays $262,000 a day to store 
grain sorghums; $444,000 a day to store corn; 
$579,000 a day to pay wheat storage costs. 

And these reported warehousing costs do 
not include miscellaneous charges such as 
acquisition costs, financing, supervision, and 
the salaries of needed administrative em- 
ployees in the Department of Agriculture. 

This entire support program, growing 
yearly in size, can collapse of its own weight 
at any time. As more than one of my col- 
leagues in the Senate has asked—When are 
we going to get the American taxpayer out 
of the farm business? 

American taxpayers have paid for farm 
programs that called for plowing under corn, 
killing pigs, subsidizing exports. During 
one 4-year period of the farm support pro- 
gram, the U.S. Government—meaning 
the American taxpayer—owned a total 
of 235 million pounds of surplus cheese and 
more than 1 billion pounds of surplus 
tobacco, 

Yet the U.S. Government can solve the ex- 
panding farm surplus problem and relieve 
the American taxpayer. It can do for the 
agricultural industry the same type of job 
the so-called Manhattan project accom- 
plished in the atomic fleld. With a stepped- 
up program of farm-product and farm- 
marketing research on a crash basis, we 
could channel our increasing farm output 
into an expanding market right here at 
home. 

We are living in an industrial age. Amer- 
ican people are using more products, more 
materials, more equipment of all kinds than 
ever before, and that use is increasing daily. 
Many of the products, equipment, and mate- 
rials can be supplied from raw materials 
grown on American farms, 

For instance, we can, as many European 
countries do, use alcohol extracted from 
grain as a blend with gasoline for our auto- 
mobiles and farm tractors. 

We are the greatest consumers of motor 
fuel in the world. If we blend only 5 per- 
cent of grain alcohol with gasoline, we will 
conserve precious supplies of petroleum that 
are now being exhausted. The Indianapolis 
Speedway drivers use alcohol in their fuel 
because it gives more propulsion, more 
speed, more efficiency. Expanding this one 
use alone would get the American taxpayer 
out of the farm business. 

We could, as we did during World War II, 
make our synthetic rubber supplies of grain 
alcohol. The Department of Commerce pre- 
dicts a doubling of synthetic rubber re- 
quirements by 1975. If we were to reopen 
the eight Government synthetic rubber 
plants closed after World War II, they would 
consume approximately 100 million bushels 
of grain annually. 

This would mean we could use corn and 
wheat now in storage (that must be reach- 
ing a stage unfit for human consumption) 
in a productive fashion rather than adding 
to the tax burden. 

We can divide a bushel of wheat, use the 
starch for alcohol and develop new markets 
for the protein that is the residue, We can 
make a K-ration, rich in vitamins and min- 
erals, and pack it in a wheat carton to sup- 
plement our school lunch program and help 
the needy here at home who are on relief 
status. 

The American petroleum industry now 
spends over $3 billion a year in research. 
The result is obvious in the flood of new 
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products from petroleum. This compares 
with the figure of about one-twentieth of 
1 percent of the gross sales of our agricul- 
tural output devoted to the search for new 
uses for agricultural products. 

But we have found that everything made 
today from petrochemicals can also be made 
from grain; the molecules are interchange- 
able. Grain alcohol can be used to make 
not only motor fuel and synthetic rubber 
but new, more pliable plastics; solvents; sur- 
face coatings to repair the 700,000 miles of 
roads that need repairing. It can be used 
for explosives, insecticides, lubricants, It 
can serve our missiles, turbojets, and rockets. 

We can relieve the newsprint shortage by 
making newsprint from wheat straw. We 
can make paper from surplus wheat and 
corn. If we simply add grain starch to wood 
pulp in paper production, this one use alone 
would consume 100 million added bushels 
of corn yearly. 

We could absorb the vast farm surplus; we 
could add new products from what we now 
consider waste. A few years ago, driving 
through South Dakota, one would see the 
horizon dotted by colorful piles of burning 
straw. Now we know this straw we once 
burned can be used to make much needed 
newsprint and strawboard. 

We can use wheat and corn starches as 
coating agents for textiles. We already pro- 
duce a corn fiber called vicara for the manu- 
facture of clothes. With intensification of 
our agricultural research, we would see 
buildings constructed of corncob concrete. 
We will wear clothes made of a luxurious 
corn fiber similar to cashmere. We may soon 
wear rainproof coats made from corn. Some 
are already made from lard. 

We must recognize that one of the strong- 
est contributing factors to the food surplus 
problem exists in the very nature of farming. 
Our 6 million farmers have had little op- 
portunity, due to the independent nature of 
farming, to apply the modern techniques 
of merchandising and research that have 
been the dynamic forces for growth in Amer- 
ican industrial life. 

If we but use the brains of some of our jet- 
age scientists in an agricultural Manhattan 
project that includes both creative and mar- 
keting research, we can bring to American 
homes a flood of new products that will stag- 
ger the imagination. 

To spark this grain-chemical revolution, 
to organize this agricultural Manhattan 
project, we need to establish a separate agen- 
cy of Government with funds and authority 
to apply modern techniques of research, mar- 
keting, and merchandising. 

This new agency would have the authority 
to let contracts to industrial organizations 
with laboratories; it would have the au- 
thority to put scientists to work. 

It would have the authority to seek out 
new ways to utilize the knowledge found in 
these laboratories; authority to develop mar- 
kets, to help finance early production of new 
products from farm commodities. It would 
apply modern techniques to create a réal 
consumer demand for these products. It 
would offer scholarships to young people to 
study farm-product science. 

Some have suggested that the problem can 
be solved merely by shipping all our surplus 
food overseas to the needy peoples of other 
lands. We have shipped food overseas to 
many areas but to attempt to solve our 
gigantic surplus problem in this manner is 
to assume additional costs and burdens of 
transportation with little assurance the food 
will reach deserving peoples. We can ship 
the food to ports of underdeveloped nations 
but distribution facilities to the remote yil- 
lages of the world are poor or lacking entirely. 
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And we must also remember that to try to 
solve our surplus food problem by foreign 
giveaways is to antagonize friendly allies 
who have surpluses of their own. 

We must recognize that to find a realistic 
solution to these surpluses, and ultimate 
relief for the taxpayer, we must create addi- 
tional farm-product markets at home. These 
markets can only be created by the research 
program suggested here and by industrial 
application of our farm products. 

Established on a crash basis, this new 
project would not only move the giant sur- 
pluses out of the warehouses onto the Ameri- 
can markets, it would create new jobs. It 
would spur merchandising, advertising, 
transportation—all retail progress. It would 
spark a new, higher standard of living 
throughout the entire American economy. 
It would mean a fair price for a full crop 
for farmers. 

And it would end, once and for all, the 
crushing burden on the American taxpayer: 
$1,000-a-minute for the storage of farm sur- 
plus that should and must be put to pro- 
ductive use for the benefit of all. 


Senator Thomas J. Dodd Receives Dis- 
tinguished Award Medal From Knights 
of Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, last 
Sunday evening, August 21, 1960, it was 
my privilege and pleasure to attend the 
dinner, in my home city of Worcester, 
Mass., marking the closing session of the 
47th Annual Convention of the Knights 
of Lithuania. 

The outstanding feature of this dinner 
was the official conferring of this great 
organization’s Distinguished Award 
Medal upon our former House colleague 
and present junior Senator from Con- 
necticut, THOMAS J. Dopp. The medal 
is annually given to the non-Lithuanian 
who has done most to advance the free- 
dom of Lithuania. 

The Most Reverend Bernard J. Flana- 
gan, D.D., present bishop of Worcester, 
and former head of the diocese of Nor- 
wich, Conn., Senator Donp’s birthplace, 
characterized the Senator as “a friend 
of freedom, a man who has spoken elo- 
quently for captive peoples—and a man 
who has not let us forget our obligations 
toward them.” 

The Reverend John C. Jutt of St. Casi- 
mirs Church, convention honorary chair- 
man, in his remarks, also praised Senator 
Dopp for “his tireless efforts and dedica- 
tion, which have given Lithuanians cour- 
age never to give up in the fight for free- 
dom.” : 

It was indeed another memorable event 
in the long, patriotic history of the 
Knights of Lithuania and, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I am pleased to in- 
clude, at this point, the inspiring ac- 
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ceptance award address delivered by 
Senator Dopp. His speech follows: 


REMARKS OF SENATOR THOMAS J. Dopp BEFORE 
KnicuTs or LITHUANIA CONVENTION IN 
WORCESTER, AUGUST 21, 1960 


Bishop Flanagan, Mayor O’Brien, Father 
Jutt, distinguished guests, friends, I am 
moved and deeply honored by the award you 
have bestowed upon me. But when I ask 
myself, What have I done to deserve this 
award? Iam, very frankly, troubled. 

Somehow it seems to me that it would be 
more appropriate if I, as an American were 
here to present an award to a representative 
of the Lithuanian people. For no people in 
the world has fought more heroically for 
freedom, or suffered more cruelly under tyr- 
anny, or clung more tenaciously to their 
national identity, their cultural and spiritual 
heritage, their faith in the ultimate triumph 
of freedom. 

This great nation, this nation of heroes and 
martyrs, has, in its suffering, become a sym- 
bol for free men everywhere. 

On the one hand, the agony of your people 
serves as & constant reminder to us of the 
ignorance and cynicism and lack of foresight 
and courage that resulted in the abandon- 
ment of the captive peoples of Europe at the 
close of World War II. 

On the other hand, by their obstinate re- 
fusal to reconcile themselves to tyranny, 
either under the Czars or under the Bol- 
sheviks, the Lithuanian people have inspired 
all of us to fight harder and work harder for 
the eternal cause of freedom. 

If I have sometimes spoken up on behalf 
of the Lithuanian people and the other cap- 
tive peoples of Europe, if I have sometimes 
urged that we seek after more effective ways 
of promoting their liberation, I take no spe- 
cial credit for this. To me it has been a sim- 
ple matter of conscience. I would have been 
delinquent had I done less. And so it seems 
to me that, instead of receiving an award 
from you, it is I who should be presenting an 
award—an award for exemplary courage and 
spiritual fortitude—either to some living 
Lithuanian patriot or to the unknown soldier 
of the Lithuanian resistance movement. 

America has every reason to be proud of 
its citizens of Lithuanian extraction—and 
you have every reason to be proud of your 
ancestry. 

The history of the Lithuanian people, as 
I have read it, is an epic story of heroism 
and suffering and man’s unquenchable will 
to assert his God-given human rights. It 
is a story to be told again and again, for 
free men everywhere have much to learn 
from it. 

I believe the story of Lithuania should be 
told for another reason. Better than any 
story I know, it illustrates the nature of the 
enemy we now confront. It teaches us how 
much trust can be placed in treaties with 
the Kremlin, in its pledges of coexistence, in 
its off-and-on pretenses of friendship. It 
teaches us how inhuman international 
bolshevism is, how utterly without morality 
or restraint. 

When the Lithuanian people, at the close 
of World War I established their own Govern- 
ment and proclaimed their independence, 
the Bolsheviks invaded the newly established 
state. There were many bitter battles but 
finally the Lithuanian people emerged 
triumphant. On July 19, 1920, the Soviet 
Government signed a treaty of peace. It de- 
clared in this treaty—mark these words 
well—that it “voluntarily and forever re- 
nounces all sovereign rights possessed by 
Russia over the Lithuanian people and their 
territory.” 

For 20 years Lithuania knew peace and 
independence. During this period, there was 
a great renaissance of their national litera- 
ture and culture, 
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But then came the Hitler-Stalin pact and 
the partition of Poland between Germany 
and the Soviet Union. Almost immediately 
the Kremlin demanded permission to place 
20,000 troops in Lithuania for the duration 
of the war. These troops, it was emphasized, 
would be removed at the end of the war. 
Prime Minister Stalin himself stated—and 
nan mark these words well We respect 

the independence of the Lithuanian State. 
We are disposed to defend its territorial in- 
tegrity.” 

History records no blacker or more per- 
fidious lie by the head of a great state. 

On October 10, 1939, only 2 weeks after 
the original demand was served on Lithua- 
nia, the Soviet Union concentrated its armed 
forces on the Lithuanian frontier. The Gov- 
ernment of this brave little nation had no 
alternative but to sign the pact of mutual 
assistance which the Kremlin placed before 
it. But at the point of signing, they discov- 
ered that the clause stipulating that Soviet 
bases would be maintained in Lithuania only 
for the duration of the war had been stricken 
from the agreement, on the personal instruc- 
tion of Stalin. 

This was only the beginning of the perfidy. 
Eight months later, on June 14, 1940, the 
Soviet Government demanded that the Lith- 
uanian Minister of the Interior and Director 
of Security be brought to trial, that a gov- 
ernment friendly to the Soviet Union be in- 
stalled and that the Red army be granted 
free entry in force into the territory of Lith- 
uania. There was not even time to reply 
to this ultimatum. The very next day, on 
June 15, the Red army occupied Lithuania 
and the Government was compelled to flee 
abroad. 

The Communists had made their plans 
carefully, as they always do, and they moved 
rapidly. They had a quisling regime ready 
to install. They had their lists of names of 
Lithuanian patriots who were slated for ar- 
rest and execution. They had their plan 
of action. 

On July 7, 3 weeks after the occupation, 
the quisling regime ordered the liquidation 
of all non-Communist parties and the ar- 
rest of their leaders. On July 14 and 15, the 
people were compelled to vote in national 
elections with only the Communist Party 
represented. The Lithuanian people resisted 
heroically, desperately. But they were fight- 
ing against hopeless odds. On July 17, the 
regime announced that 95.1 percent of the 
people had voted and that 99.19 percent of 
these had cast their ballot for the Commu- 
nist Party. 

Two days later, on July 21, the so-called 
People’s Diet convened for its first session. 
In less than 1 hour, without any debate, it 
yoted unanimously to ask the supreme Soviet 
of the U.S.S.R. to admit Lithuania into the 
Soviet state as one of its federated Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 
Wat an object lesson this should be to all 

those who insist that we must be trustful, 
who wish to believe that the world’s diffi- 
culties can be resolved by signing another 
treaty of nonaggression and coexistence with 
the Kremlin, who think that we can some- 
how improve relations by signing treaties 
on Antarctica or on outer space or on Berlin. 

I know there are those who will say, “But 
the events you relate took place in Stalin’s 
day. Today we have a new regime, a regime 
that is less brutal, less immoral.” How they 
can argue this in the face of everything that 
has happened in the captive nations, in the 
face of the brutal suppression of the Hun- 
garian revolution, in the face of Khru- 
shchev's ultimatums and threats of nuclear 
War —how they can still pretend that there 
has been some basic change for the good in 
Soviet policy, I cannot understand. 

Let me point to one simple fact. The man 
directly responsible for the occupation of 
Lithuania under Stalin was Gen. Ivan Serov. 
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It was he who installed the quisling govern- 
ment, who directed the mass arrests of Lithu- 
anian patriots, who was responsible for the 
brutal deportations of scores and hundreds 
of thousands of Lithuanians to the oblivion 
of the Soviet slave labor camps. 

It was the same Gen. Ivan Serov who was 
responsible for the inhuman suppression of 
the Hungarian revolution, the perfidious 
arrest of General Maleter while he was nego- 
tiating under flag of truce, the mass depor- 
tations of Hungarians which took place after 
the Soviet occupation. 

In short, the only thing that has changed 
in the Soviet slave empire is that Khrushchev 
has succeeded Stalin. There is the same to- 
tal inhumanity, the same total perfidy, even 
the same General Serov. Let me correct my- 
self. There has been another small change. 
General Serov has been promoted. He is now 
the head of the Soviet secret police. 

The despots of the Kremlin may be effi- 
cient, but, like all tyrants, they have a blind 
spot. They believe that, with enough op- 
pression, they can ultimately destroy the 
human will to freedom. How wrong they 
are. The Hungarian revolution and the 
continuing resistance of the Lithuanian peo- 
ple and of the other peoples of the captive 
nations prove once again that neither 1 
generation nor 2 generations nor 10 genera- 
tions of brainwashing can produce a breed 
of men that is willing to accept the denial of 
the God-given human rights as natural and 
proper. 

The word “liberation” has been somewhat 
compromised because in the 1952 campaign 
it was used as a crude election slogan. It is 
however a good word, a word for which there 
is no substitute. Instead of abandoning the 
word, as some have proposed, we must re- 
deem it and give it meaning. 

To use it again as an electioneering slogan 
or simply to pay lip service to it would— 
I agree completely—be the height of irre- 
sponsibility. If we use the word again— 
and I wholeheartedly urge that we do—we 
must do so as a serious act of self-dedica- 
tion, and we must spell out precisely what 
we mean. “Liberation” does not mean that 
we confront the Soviets with an ultimatum 
and launch a war if they object to it. Bas- 
ically, liberation will have to come from 
within. But what we say and what we do 
can encourage or discourage the spirit of 
liberation—while our behavior at critical 
moments like the Hungarian revolution can 
be of decisive importance. 

How should we go about encouraging the 
liberation movement? The first step, in my 
opinion, would be to demonstrate the ear- 
nestness of our concern by raising the issue 
of the captive nations at every diplomatic 
conference and at every U.N. session. 

In enslaving the captive nations, the So- 
viets were guilty of violating a whole series 
of international agreements that guaranteed 
free election. In imposing their regimes and 
maintaining them in power, they have used 
the Soviet Army in the most flagrant man- 
ner as an instrument of political intimida- 
tions; and when intimidations failed in 
Germany and in Hungary in recent years, 
they resorted to open military intervention 
and repression. They have violated the U.N. 
Charter repeatedly and at almost every 
point. 

Let us spread the facts about Soviet im- 
perialism on the record at every available 
opportunity. Let us continue to demand 
that the Soviets respect all their obligations. 

Above all let us make liberation a cardinal 
goal of our diplomacy. I do not underesti- 
mate the difficulty of persuading the Kremlin 
to liberate its satellite empire. But, after 
Hungary, I find it easy to conceive of a situ- 
ation where a combination of division within 
the Kremlin, unrest in the satellites and hard 
bargaining on the part of the West will 
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induce the Soviets—in their own interest— 
to grant freedom to the unyielding, trouble- 
some captive peoples of Europe. 

Liberation is not a pipedream. It is the 
only conceivable way in which we can recap- 
ture the political offensive. And, as every 
schoolboy knows, a side which defends itself 
when attacked but never takes the offensive, 
is bound to lose. The same is true in 
politics. 

A point in history has been reached where 
men who are free must come to the aid of 
those who seek to be free, because if they do 
not, the chances are that they will lose their 
own freedom. 

Mr. Chairman, in accepting this award, I 
salute the brave people of Lithuania. I 
promise you that I shall continue to speak ~ 
about the captive nations and the issue of 
liberation at every appropriate opportunity. 

And I venture to prophesy that, before I 
am too old to travel, I will some day have the 
great pleasure of visiting a free Lithuania— 
of visiting your ancient capital of Vilnius, 
which I have so often wanted to see, and of 
drinking a toast to freedom and to enduring 
friendship between the Lithuanian and 
American nations there, with some of my 
friends in this audience. 


Self-Employed Individuals Retirement 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following remarks 
concerning H.R. 10, the Keogh bill: 
SELF-EMPLOYED INDIVIDUALS RETIREMENT ACT 

Most of us in Congress agree that the 
problems of our present aged population de- 
serve our most urgent consideration. No less 
pressing, however, is the problem of our aged 
of the future. The question of how the 
needs of this growing segment of our popu- 
lation will be met may soon assume critical 
proportions if we continue to neglect seek- 
ing the answers. 

One answer to this many-faceted question 
is found, I believe, in H.R. 10, the Keogh 
bill, which would help millions of our self- 
employed people provide for their retire- 
ment years. These people—workers in agri- 
culture, forestry, fishing, small businesses 
and the professions—would be allowed to de- 
duct from their Federal income tax up to 10 
percent of their annual net earnings, or 
$2,500 (whichever is less), in order to put 
this money into their own retirement pro- 
gram as specified in the bill. Under this 
legislation, the self-employed would finally 
have the tax advantage on their retirement 
savings similar to that which employees 
covered by employer-financed pension plans 
have had for some time. 

The spirit of individuality which the self- 
employed exemplify is basic to our national 
heritage and to our economy. To fail to 
encourage it through removing legislative in- 
equities is economic and social folly. 

Our men and women must be given the 
opportunity to use their years of produc- 
tivity to prepare for less prosperous days. 
For the self-employed, H.R. 10 is a just 
means to this important end. 
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SENATE 


WEpNESDAY, August 24, 1960 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

Rev. Robert C. Farb, Ph. D., pastor, 
Grace Lutheran Church, Lakeland, Fla., 
offered the following prayer: 


Almighty and gracious God, our Heay- 
enly Father, who by Thy providence 
didst lead our forefathers to this land 
wherein they found refuge from oppres- 
sion and freedom to worship Thee, we 
turn our hearts to Thee during this 
moment of prayer. 

Guide and direct us in all our doings 
with Thy most gracious favor, and fur- 
ther us with Thy continual help. Where 
we have sinned, forgive us; where we are 
in error, correct us; where we are in the 
right, strengthen and undergird us. 

We humbly beseech Thee to regard 
favorably the Members of this legislative 
body, that they may be high in purpose, 
wise in counsel, and unwavering in duty, 
as they carry out this day the solemn re- 
sponsibilities of their high office. 

We ask these things in the name of 
Jesus Christ, our Lord and Saviour. 
Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
August 23, 1960, was dispensed with. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the agreement entered into on yes- 
terday, there will be the usual morning 
hour; and I ask unanimous consent that 
statements in connection therewith be 
limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


CORRECTION OF ANNOUNCEMENT 
IN VOTE ON ANDERSON AMEND- 
MENT TO SOCIAL SECURITY 
AMENDMENTS OF 1960 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, at 
page 17220 of the Recor for yesterday, 
August 23, 1960, on the vote on the An- 
derson amendment, I am quoted as 
follows: 

Mr. Bonbrick. On this vote I have a pair 
with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT]. If he were present and voting, he 
would vote “yea.” If I were at liberty to 
vote, I would vote “nay.” I withhold my 
vote. 

The statement is in error, and just the 
opposite of what I announced. The true 
situation and the true statement should 
be: 

If the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] were present and voting, he would 
vote “nay”; if I were at liberty to vote, I 
would vote “yea.” 


I ask that the permanent Record be 
corrected accordingly. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
correction will be made. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. BURDICK. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to corrobo- 
rate what the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from North Dakota has just said. 
The Recorp is in error. The Senator 
from North Dakota did announce he had 
a live pair with the Senator from Arkan- 
sas, who was absent on official business. 
He stated that if the Senator from Ar- 
kansas were present, he would vote 
“nay”; that if he, the Senator from 
North Dakota, were permitted to vote, 
he would vote “yea”; therefore, he with- 
held his vote. So I am glad the RECORD 
has been cleared up, because the news 
dispatches had been accurate, and this 
statement in the Recorp would create a 
wrong impression. By making this re- 
quest this morning, the Senator from 
North Dakota has cleared up the situa- 
tion. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. FREAR, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, with an amendment: 

S. 3867. A bill to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the National Guard As- 
sociation of the United States in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia (Rept. No. 1909). 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with amendments: 

H.R. 7885. An act relating to the income 
tax treatment of nonrefundable capital con- 
tributions to Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation (Rept. No. 1910). 


RECESS APPOINTMENTS TO THE 
SUPREME COURT — MINORITY 
VIEWS (PT. 2 OF S. REPT. 1893) 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to submit the minor- 
ity views of the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. WILEY], the Senator from Nebras- 
ka (Mr. Hrusxa], and myself to Senate 
Resolution 334 relative to recess appoint- 
ments to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which was reported to the 
Senate on Monday, August 22, and ask 
that the minority views be printed as 
part 2 of Senate Report No. 1893. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Gen. George Henry Decker, U.S. Army, for 
appointment as Chief of Staff, U.S. Army. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 
Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 
By Mr. LUSK (by request): 
S. 3880. A bill to guarantee consumers in 
the Pacific Northwest first call on electric 
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energy generated at Federal plants in that 
region; to the Committee on Interlor and In- 
sular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lusk when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HICKENLOOPER (for himself, 
Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. DIRKSEN, and Mr. 
HOLLAND) : 

S. 3881. A bill to extend the Conservation 
Reserve Program and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HIcKENLOOPER 
when he introduced the above bill, which ap- 
pear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HRUSKA (for himself and Mr. 
CURTIS) : 

S. 3882. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special series of postage stamps in cele- 
bration of the one-hundredth anniversary of 
the completion of the first transcontinental 
telegraph line and to honor the memory of 
Edward Creighton, a pioneer in American 
communication; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hruska when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DODD: 

S. 3883. A bill for the relief of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Derby, Conn.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

S. 3884. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Keum 
Ja Asato (Mrs. Thomas R. Asato); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CASE of New Jersey: 

S. 3885. A bill to permit services performed 
by an individual in the employ of his son or 
daughter to constitute “employment” for 
purposes of coverage under the insurance 
program established by title II of the Social 
Security Act; to the Committee on Finance. 


RESOLUTIONS 


CHANGES IN CERTAIN COMMITTEE 
MEMBERSHIPS 


Mr. DIRKSEN submitted a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 370) making changes in 
certain committee memberships, which 
was considered and agreed to. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. DIRKSEN, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


ASSIGNMENT OF SENATOR BUR- 
DICK, OF NORTH DAKOTA, TO 
COMMITTEE SERVICE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas submitted a 
resolution (S. Res. 371) assigning Sen- 
ator BURDICK, of North Dakota, to com- 
mittee service, which was considered and 
agreed to. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. JOHNSON of 
Texas, which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


GUARANTEE TO PACIFIC NORTH- 
WEST CONSUMERS OF FIRST CALL 
ON ELECTRIC ENERGY GENERA- 
ATED THERE 
Mr. LUSK. Mr. President, I intro- 

duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 

to guarantee consumers in the Pacific 

Northwest first call on electric energy 

generated at Federal plants in that re- 

gion. I wish to make a brief statement 
concerning the bill, 
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Mr. President, during the past year 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs has been holding hearings in 
regard to a contract which the Secre- 
tary of the Interior was proposing to 
enter into with the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., for the sale and delivery of 
waste or dump electric energy from Bon- 
neville Dam into the State of California. 

At certain seasons of the year, such 
electric energy from Bonneville, in excess 
of the needs of customers in the Pacific 
Northwest, is available, but the water 
with which to generate it is wasted to 
the sea, because of the fact that there 
are no customers for such excess electric 
energy in the Pacific Northwest. 

For the purposes of this bill, the Pa- 
cific Northwest is identified as the States 
of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and the 
part of Montana west of the Continental 
Divide. 

The proposed contract would enable 
the Department of the Interior to dis- 
pose of this waste energy for a consid- 
eration of $1,800,000 a year, revenue 
which now is lost to the Government. 

Objection to the execution of the con- 
tract has been voiced by the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, for the 
reason, among others. that it would re- 
sult in extending the Bonneville market- 
ing area into California, to the prejudice, 
it is feared, of the acknowledged prior 
rights of consumers in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

The purpose of the bill is to obviate 
this result, by requiring the Secretary of 
the Interior to incorporate into the con- 
tract a provision vhich would make it 
mandatory for the Secretary to discon- 
tinue any delivery of electric energy 
under such contract whenever in his 
judgment it should appear that such 
energy was necessary to fulfill contracts 
or applications for contracts of cus- 
tomers in the Pacific Northwest. 

I am introducing the bill at the request 
of the Honorable Mark O. Hatfield, Gov- 
ernor of Oregon; and the Secretary of 
the Interior has approved the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3880) to guarantee con- 
sumers in the Pacific Northwest first call 
on electric energy generated at Federal 
plants in that region, introduced by Mr. 
Lusk, by request, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


CONSERVATION RESERVE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
on behalf of myself, the senior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Lauschzl, the junior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
and the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 


HOLLAND], I introduce, for appropriate 


reference, a bill dealing with the con- 
servation program. 

Many of my colleagues will recall that 
during the consideration of the wheat 
bill in June of this year I submitted an 
amendment as title III of S. 2759, ex- 
tending the conservation reserve pro- 
gram. 
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The bill I am introducing today is 
basically the same as the amendment to 
the wheat bill; however, I have attempted 
to add some features to this legislation 
in an attempt to overcome some of the 
objections raised by my colleagues dur- 
ing the previous consideration of this 
matter. 

In brief, the bill merely provides that 
the Secretary of Agriculture is author- 
ized to enter into contracts with pro- 
ducers during the 8-year period, 1956-63, 
to be carried out during the period end- 
ing not later than December 31, 1972, 
except that contracts for the establish- 
ment of tree cover may continue to De- 
cember 31, 1977. And also, in carrying 
out the conservation reserve program, 
the Secretary may enter into contracts 
which will affect the placing of up to 70 
million acres of land into the conserva- 
tion reserve program, 

Another feature of this proposal is that 
it places a limitation of 25 percent that 
may be placed in the conservation re- 
serve in any county in the United States. 
I believe this is a safeguard that will meet 
with enthusiastic approval of some of 
those who have raised objections to ex- 
panding this program. 

Also included in this bill is a provision 
for payment-in-kind. 

There is no single remedy that will 
suffice for our current farm problem, but 
during the congressional recess I have 
had an opportunity to travel extensively 
throughout the United States and have 
discussed this matter with many people; 
and I am convinced that by extending 
and expanding the conservation reserve 
program we will be taking a step for- 
ward toward a solution to our overpro- 
duction problem. I think it will be very 
unfortunate if this Congress should ad- 
journ and allow the authority for enter- 
ing into contracts under the conserva- 
tion reserve to expire. 

I shall not take the additional time to 
discuss this matter since I believe that 
most of my colleagues are familiar with 
the operation of this program. During 
the debate of June 9 on the wheat bill, I 
placed in the Recorp facts to substanti- 
ate the need for the continuation and ex- 
pansion of this program. 

I do wish to reemphasize that con- 
tracts which now cover land in the 
conservation reserve will begin to expire 
at the end of this year and much wheat- 
land will begin to come back into pro- 
duction unless prompt action is taken. 
It is therefore imperative that the Con- 
gress act on this matter immediately in 
order that we shall not only preserve the 
retirement program which we already 
have, but that we shall add to it in 
sufficient amount so that a real benefit 
will result. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3881) to extend the con- 
servation reserve program and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER (for himself, Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. 
DIRKSEN, and Mr. HOLLAND), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


August 24 


SPECIAL SERIES OF STAMPS TO 
CELEBRATE 100TH ANNIVERSARY 
OF TRANSCONTINENTAL TELEG- 
RAPHY 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, nearly 
100 years ago one of Omaha’s greatest 
citizens set out to span the continent 
by telegraphy. The dream and determi- 
nation of Edward Creighton to link the 
east and west coasts of the United States 
by “singing wires” became a reality on 
October 21, 1861. 

The significance of this achievement 
hardly needs relating. The country was 
then in the throes of a civil war test- 
ing whether its people would remain 
united. Without the telegraph, its 
westernmost State, California, would be 
cut off from the rest of the Nation. 
The first words tapped over the newly 
strung wires by the mayor of San Fran- 
cisco expressed that thought. 

The story of Edward Creighton him- 
self was recently told in an article by 
Robert Reilly for the Catholic Digest, 
which my colleague, the junior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], has already 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
It can be found in the April 4, 1960, 
issue at page 7201. Edward Creighton’s 
life was one of great imagination and 
personal courage. Its influence is felt 
down to the present day, for another 
venture of his—the founding of Creigh- 
ton University of which the Senator 
from Nebraska is an alumnus—is the 
heritage of modern-day Americans. 

It is appropriate, Mr. President, to 
commemorate the forthcoming 100th an- 
niversary of the completion of the first 
transcontinental telegraph line which 
was surveyed and constructed by Edward 
Creighton. I am therefore introducing 
a bill, for appropriate reference, which 
calls for the issuance of a special series of 
postage stamps honoring the occasion 
and the memory of the man who pio- 
neered this work. Contained in the bill 
is the recommendation that the stamps 
be issued in Omaha, the eastern terminus 
of the first transcontinental telegraph 
line, and make reference to the univer- 
sity on the first-day cancellation of the 
stamps. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3882) to provide for the 
issuance of a special series of postage 
stamps in celebration of the 100th an- 
niversary of the completion of the first 
transcontinental telegraph line and to 
honor the memory of Edward Creighton, 
a pioneer in American communication, 
introduced by Mr. Hruska (for himself 
and Mr. Curtis) , was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE V OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL ACT OF 1949—AMEND- 
MENT 
Mr. CASE of South Dakota submitted 

an amendment intended to be proposed 

by him, to the bill (H.R. 12759) to amend 
title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
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amended, and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 


PROTECTION OF CERTAIN OPERA- 
TORS UNDER SOIL BANK PRO- 
GRAM—AMENDMENT 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota submitted 
an amendment, intended to be proposed 
by him, to the bill (H.R. 12849) to pro- 
tect farm and ranch operators making 
certain land use changes under the 
Great Plains conservation program and 
the soil bank program against loss of 
cropland acreage and acreage allot- 
ments, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


INTERVIEW WITH MRS. LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I was 
deeply impressed with an article, appear- 
ing this morning in the New York Times, 
relating to an interview with a very 
charming, and gracious lady, Mrs. Lyn- 
don B. Johnson, the wife of our distin- 
guished majority leader. I have known 
“Ladybird” Johnson, of course, for a 
number of years. Her qualities are many. 
I shall not take this occasion to pay 
tribute to this great and lovely lady, but 
I do wish to ask unanimous consent that 
the interview with her be printed at this 
point in the Recorp, in connection with 
my remarks. 

I wish to read one particular response 
by this sensitive, thoughtful lady: 

Asked about a published report that a 
drive against the Democratic ticket had been 
organized in Texas by the forces who led a 
successful campaign against Alfred E. Smith 
in 1928, Mrs. Johnson said: 

“There is such a thing as a religious issue. 
That we all know. 

“But the more deeply one reads the Bible, 
the more fair one is going to be. And so, 
I do not believe it will be a decisive issue in 
our State.” 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire article published in the New York 
Times be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BIGOTRY SCORED By MRS. JOHNSON—SHE MINI- 
MIZES ITS EFFECT ON ELECTION—PLANS A 
TEXAS TRIP WITH KENNEDY KIN 


(By Bess Furman) 

WASHINGTON, August 23.—Mrs. Lyndon B. 
Johnson met the religious issue head on to- 
day at a news conference called to announce 
a Texas tour for her and two woman relatives 
of Senator JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

Asked about a published report that a 
drive against the Democratic ticket had been 
organized in Texas by the forces who led a 
successful campaign against Alfred E. Smith 
in 1928, Mrs. Johnson said: 

“There is such a thing as a religious issue. 
That we all know. 

“But the more deeply one reads the Bible, 
the more fair one is going to be. And so, I do 
not believe it will be a decisive issue in our 
State.” 

CITES FOREBEARS 

It was mentioned that Baylor University, 

a Baptist college in Texas, had been cited 
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as a center of this opposition. Mrs. Johnson 
responded that two sides could be presented 
on this point. She said her husband, the 
Democratic candidate for Vice President, 
“has plenty of Baptist forebears in his blood- 
line.” 

“Lynpon’s great-grandfather, George 
Washington Baynes was the second president 
of Baylor,” she said. “He converted Sam 
Houston—and we still have the letter from 
Sam Houston to him, saying so. It is framed 
and hanging on the wall. 

“If my house was on fire, I'd grab that 
letter on the way out.” 

The news conference was held at the 
Women’s National Democratic Club, com- 
plete with coffee, which is to be the symbol 
of sociability at each Texas stop. Mrs. John- 
son said that she was taking Mrs. Sargent 
Shriver, sister of Senator KENNEDY, and Mrs. 
Robert F. Kennedy, his sister-in-law, “to give 
the people of Texas a chance to meet two 
charming women—we want both [Texas and 
the Kennedys] to know each other.” 

CAMPAIGN SUGGESTION 

Mrs. Kennedy, present with Mrs. Johnson, 
said she had never been to Texas. 

Somebody asked whether she and her two 
guests were going either to carry along an 
enlarged photograph of Mrs. John F. Ken- 
nedy or to find some other means of intro- 
ducing the Democratic candidate’s wife in 
Texas. 

“A good idea.” Mrs. Johnson responded. 
Mrs. Kennedy cannot campaign because she 
is expecting a second child. 

A male voice asked Mrs. Johnson's view on 
Mrs. John F. Kennedy’s hairdo, which the 
questioner said, “seemed to be an issue.” 

“I think it’s more important what's inside 
the head than what's outside,” was the reply. 

On another issue—medical care for the 
aged—Mrs. Johnson gave her views. Her own 
father, she said, is now in the hospital at a 
staggering cost. He has been fortunate, 
and can pay. But such costs, she said, would 
be “the financial ruin of some of my friends.” 

Mrs. Johnson said she thought that the 
women relatives of candidates did count in 
the consideration by voters—and that the 
Texas trip would help the Democrats. 

The women will hold meetings, all open 
to the public, in Houston at the Shamrock 
Hotel at 3 p.m., August 29; in Dallas at the 
Adolphus Hotel at 10:30 a.m., August 30; in 
Wichita Falls at the Women's Forum at 3 
p.m., August 30; in Amarillo at the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs at 10:30 a.m., August 
31: in El Paso at the Cortez Hotel at 3:30 
p.m., August 31; and at the Midland-Odessa 
Airport, a refueling stop, at 10:30 a.m., Sep- 
tember 1. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to join the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee in 
commending Mrs. Johnson for the 
statesmanlike position she took in her 
interview on yesterday. With “Lady- 
bird,” there is no sectionalism in this 
country. With “Ladybird,” there are no 
religious differences in this country. 
And she speaks—as does her husband— 
as a true American; and she brings into 
practice what her husband said when 
he addressed a political gathering in 
Tennessee—that in going up and down 
this country, he was going up and down 
it as an American speaking to Ameri- 
cans, regardless of race, religion, or 
region. 

I thank the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I would 
say, further, that in the years that I 
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have known Mrs. Johnson, she has al- 
ways demeaned herself as a Christian 
lady, and in every way has shown only 
the finest qualities. 


HISTORY OF THE ST. LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY PROJECT—ARTICLE BY 
SENATOR WILEY 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
very distinguished senior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] is the author of 
a brief but, I believe, a very useful his- 
tory of the St. Lawrence Seaway proj- 
ect, the vital link that is the greatest 
inland waterway inthe world. From my 
own knowledge, I can add that the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin was one of its 
vigorous proponents, and had much to 
do with the effectuation of the legisla- 
tion out of which this great watercourse 
was developed. 

Senator WILEY is due great credit for 
his dedicated work in behalf of the 
waterway, part of which is named the 
Wiley-Dondero Channel, in honor both 
of Senator Witey and of former Repre- 
sentative Dondero, of Michigan, with 
whom it was my privilege to serve, and 
who also was a sincerely dedicated pub- 
lic servant. 

I commend to all the reading of the 
report by the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin, as a useful and concise review 
of the waterway and of the accomplish- 
ments of the Seaway Development 
Corp.; and I ask unanimous consent 
that this concise review be printed at 
this point in the body of the RECORD, 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Sr. LAWRENCE SEAWAY ACCOMPLISHMENTS— 
THE WORLD'S GREATEST WATERWAY SYSTEM 
DEVELOPED BY AND UNDER THE REPUBLICAN 
ADMINISTRATION 

(By U.S. Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wis- 
consin, senior Republican member, Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee) 

The St. Lawrence River, together with the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes 
Basin, provides a continuous waterway ex- 
tending 2,342 miles into the heart of the 
North American Continent from the Atlantic 
Ocean. They constitute the greatest in- 
land water system in the world. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway project, con- 
necting these waterways with the Atlantic 
Ocean, was created by law May 13, 1954—and 
was a Republican-sponsored project from 
start to finish. The $124-million seaway 
was established as a self-sustaining and 
self-liquidating enterprise. Construction ac- 
tivities were financed by proceeds from rey- 
enue bonds issued to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The cost of operations, payment 
of interest, and the repayment of borrow- 
ings are financed from toll revenues. 

Although the St. Lawrence Seaway in its 
generally accepted scope extends only from 
Montreal to Lake Erie, it is nonetheless a 
vital part of the St. Lawrence River-Great 
Lakes Waterway. It provides the connecting 
link between the lower reaches of the St. 
Lawrence River and the Great Lakes. 

By the use of 15 locks, oceangoing ves- 
sels and large lake-type vessels are raised 
or lowered a total of 552 feet. This is the 
highest total elevation that large vessels are 
lifted or lowered in any waterway of the 
world. The St. Lawrence Seaway provides 
navigation facilities for large ships with 
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cargo-carrying capacity up to 8,500 tons for 
oceangoing general cargo vessels and up to 
25,000 tons for lake bulk-type vessels. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway from Montreal 
to Lake Erie is operated under concepts, 
principles, and laws which distinguish it 
from other waterways in the United States 
and Canada. 

The seaway is international in character. 
The navigation facilities are located in both 
Canada and the United States. 

The seaway is operated by governmental 
corporations of two countries, the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation of 
the United States and the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Authority of Canada. Each corporation 
is given certain powers and obligations for 
carrying out the responsibilities of its re- 
spective laws. The Seaway Development Cor- 
poration has authority to make arrange- 
ments and negotiations with the Seaway 
Authority of Canada on the operation and 
maintenance of the seaway. 

The major accomplishments of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation 
are as follows: 

1. The St. Lawrence Seaway was opened 
to deep-draft vessels on April 25, 1959, on a 
toll basis. During the 1959 navigation sea- 
son, 6,595 cargo vessels transited the seaway 
with 20% million tons of cargo. The in- 
come derived from the seaway was sufficient 
to pay all operating costs and to return to 
the Treasurer of the United States $2,150,000 
as a payment on the accrued interest and 
debt of the Corporation. The United States 
portion of the seaway is operated with a 
small number of employees. The total em- 
ployment in June was 179. 

2. The US. portion of the seaway, which 
consists of the Eisenhower and Snell Locks, 
the 10-mile Wiley-Dondero Channel, dredg- 
ing in the Thousand Islands and in the 
South Channel at Cornwall, as well as the 
construction of the related navigation fa- 
cilities including floating plant, has for all 
practical purposes been completed. The 
Corporation constructed jointly with the 
Seaway Authority of Canada, the Cornwall- 
Massena International Bridge. This was 
done under a tight construction schedule 
which was reduced in time from 7 to 5 years. 

3. All arrangements with the Seaway Au- 
thority of Canada, and the Power Authority 
of the State of New York and the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario were 
made and the work coordinated in order to 
meet the completion schedule of the agen- 
cies in the two countries involved. 

4. The St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation completed a study and nego- 
tiated an agreement on tolls with the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Authority of Canada. 
The agreement was approved by the Presi- 
dent on February 25, 1959, and later made 
the subject of an exchange of notes between 
the United States and Canada. 

5. The St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation and the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority of Canada prescribed operating 
rules and regulations for vessels transiting 
the seaway. These joint regulations are 
uniform throughout the seaway. 

6. The construction of the seaway, exclu- 
sive of interest during construction, was 
financed for about $124 million. This is 
well within the $140 million borrowing au- 
thority authorized by the Congress to con- 
struct the U.S. portion of the seaway. 


BIRTHDAY FELICITATIONS TO SEN- 
ATOR JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, we 
Have had so many birthday anniver- 
Saries in the last few days that I have 
had some difficulty keeping abreast of 
them; but I believe on yesterday we ob- 
served the natal anniversary of the dis- 
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tinguished Senator from Kentucky, JoHN 
SHERMAN COOPER. 

If ever there was a nobleman who 
came to this body, if ever there was a 
gentle person that I have encountered 
in my lifetime, that person is indeed 
JOHN SHERMAN COOPER. 

It has been my privilege over the years, 
when he was a candidate for the Sen- 
ate, so often just for a short unexpired 
term, to go to Kentucky and to talk with 
his people in the hills, on the mountains, 
in the valleys, and in the cities. I doubt 
whether I ever encountered, for one of- 
fering himself for public service, the 
real affection and esteem for an indi- 
vidual as I saw in the hearts of the Ken- 
tucky people for JOHN SHERMAN COOPER. 

There is a charm about him, an af- 
fability, a deep sincerity, that deeply im- 
press people. I have a deep affection 
for him. 

I did not want the anniversary to go 
by without at least remarking the fact 
and paying my tribute of esteem, ad- 
miration, and affection not only to a 
great citizen, but to a great Senator 
and a great person. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the minority leader yield to me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I wish 
to join the distinguished minority leader 
in paying tribute to our colleague. It 
was my pleasure earlier this year to be 
in Louisville, Ky., to speak, and I know 
exactly what the minority leader means. 
The love and affection which the Ken- 
tucky people bear for JOHN SHERMAN 
Cooper was evident in their faces, in 
their manner of approach to him, and 
in his approach to them. 

JOHN SHERMAN Cooper is a modest 
product of the Kentucky hills, who has 
risen to greatness. He has run for office 
successfully in his great State, without 
becoming partisan about it. I know of 
the great affection that is felt for him 
on the other side of the aisle, perhaps 
as much as for any Member on this side. 
He has served this country well in diplo- 
matic capacities as Ambassador to India 
and Nepal and as part of the U.S. dele- 
gation to the United Nations. 

Without becoming too partisan, I ex- 
press the hope that JOHN SHERMAN 
Cooper will be back here in the next Con- 
gress to continue his illustrious service. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to join with the distinguished mi- 
nority leader in what he had to say 
about JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, who as & 
gentleman and a Senator, applies his 
great integrity and high devotion to the 
job which he has been sent here to do 
for the people of his State and the 
Nation. 

I think he was honored, and de- 
servedly so, by a poll taken by News- 
week earlier this year, which listed him 
as the outstanding Republican Mem- 
ber of this body. He has proved him- 
self in the United Nations, as Ambassa- 
dor to India, and also as a hard work- 
on diligent, devoted Member of this 
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It is a personal pleasure and privilege 
for me to join the distinguished minor- 
ity leader in extending congratulations 
to JOHN SHERMAN CoorER on his natal 
day. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the acting 
majority leader. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I am 
happy to join in the accolade of ap- 
proval in behalf of my very dear friend 
and colleague from Kentucky, JOHN 
SHERMAN CooPER. I regard Senator 
Cooper as the most outstanding Repub- 
lican in the history of Kentucky in this 
century. 

I do not know of any Republican in 
Kentucky or of Kentucky to whom I 
would liken him other than Abraham 
Lincoln. But certainly he has been, in 
the last 30 years, the most stalwart 
member of our party in the great State 
of Kentucky, and perhaps the most stal- 
wart politician in the whole State. At 
least, from our point of view, that is the 
case. 


JOHN SHERMAN COOPER has had an ex- 
traordinarily fine record of service at 
various levels of government—in the ju- 
diciary, in legislative work, in the Sen- 
ate of the United States, and in di- 
plomacy. In each of these fields he has 
distinguished himself remarkably, so 
much so that he is one of the most 
widely respected Members of the Sen- 
ate of the United States, not only in 
Kentucky, but in States all over this 
country. 

There are few Senators who are more 
in demand as speakers at events of vari- 
ous kinds—social, political, economic, 
and otherwise—than JOHN SHERMAN 
COOPER. 

His friendship has been one of the 
rare privileges I have enjoyed in the 
Senate, and I am happy to join with our 
leader and other Senators in compli- 
menting him upon his birthday, and 
wishing him every good luck and a long 
life full of happiness. 


POLITICAL PUBLIC OPINION POLLS 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, on August 
22 the distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore] made some remarks 
concerning political public opinion polls. 

I do not know what prompted the re- 
marks, and certainly I do not question 
the right of the Senator to make them. 
It has been suggested they might have 
been prompted by the recent poll which 
showed that the Nixon-Lodge ticket is 
very popular in this country. The Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] may 
have had other reasons for challenging 
the accuracy of polls, as well as their 
propriety. 

I think the Senator also questioned 
the propriety of the pollsters making 
such polls respecting the coming elec- 
tions. He attempted to show that these 
polls are not accurate or reliable. It is 
to this point I wish to address myself. 

I believe the record of the polls has 
been extremely reliable, and surpris- 
ingly so. One proof of it is that I hear 
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from day to day that individual candi- 
dates have taken polls in their own 
States. I hear the parties have taken 
polls in the South. I hear polls have 
been taken in the North. Why would 
the money spent on these polls, which is 
so hard to collect from political donors, 
be spent if there were not a feeling that 
the polls are accurate? 

The classic case which is cited—I be- 
lieve it was referred to by the Senator 
from Tennessee—is the Gallup poll in 
1948. The Senator said that Dr. Gallup 
predicted a “nip and tuck” race, and so 
forth. It is claimed the polls in 1948 
were wrong. Actually, the polls were 
not wrong. I do not have the exact fig- 
ures for 1948, but I discussed the 1948 
polls after the election with pollsters. 
Of course, the prediction of the pollsters 
was wrong. They predicted Governor 
Dewey might win over President Tru- 
man. What they actually did was to 
misinterpret their own polls. 

Mr. Elmo Roper, a Connecticut citizen 
with whom I discussed this matter, ex- 
plained to me that it was the misinter- 
pretation of, or an attempt to interpret, 
the undecided vote, which was large at 
that time, which threw them for a loss. 

The figures were something of this pro- 
portion: The polls showed that 48 per- 
cent of the people were going to vote for 
Mr. Dewey and 42 percent intended to 
vote for President Truman. The poll 
was not wrong about Mr. Dewey, because 
he actually received 49 percent of the 
vote. The interpretation of the unde- 
cided vote got the pollsters into trouble, 
because 9 percent out of the 10 percent 
undecided voted, in the end, for Presi- 
dent Truman, who won. Those are 
round figures, and I do not wish to be 
held to them exactly. 

That is the principle which is involved. 
That is what hurt the prestige of the 
pollsters, because they misinterpreted 
the undecided vote. Based on their own 
interpretation, they predicted the results 
of the election. 

I wish to defend the pollsters, because 
I think they provide a very great serv- 
ice in this country. This service is pro- 
vided not only in connection with dis- 
closing of public opinion on many im- 
portant matters, including elections, 
great political issues, great political fig- 
ures, and candidates, but also in connec- 
tion with market research and analyzing 
situations affecting commerce and in- 
dustry. The polls are useful in determin- 
ing public attitudes toward education, 
toward health issues, toward welfare is- 
sues and many other things. 

Without in any way casting any as- 
persions upon my good friend from Ten- 
nessee, I wish to say that I think the 
pollsters have rendered a valuable serv- 
ice, and by and large their findings are 
quite reliable, so much so that great de- 
cisions are made upon the basis of their 
findings not only in the field of politics, 
but also in the fields of commerce, indus- 
try, and other fields. 

Mr. BUSH subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I should like to observe further 
on the subject of political public opinion 
polls that the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore], in his remarks on August 
22 with respect to the poll that showed 
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the Nixon-Lodge ticket at 50 percent and 
the Kennedy-Johnson ticket at 44 per- 
cent in public favor, said: 

I think such an infiuence is entirely un- 
justified, and to the extent that it affects 
or may affect the judgment of the people or 
the attitudes of our leaders, it is a disservice 
to our elective process to attach such im- 
portance—indeed, any measurable impor- 
tance—to such a political poll, 


As I said previously, I do not question 
the Senator’s right to hold such an opin- 
ion and to express it, but I do say that 
I think we should differ with him in the 
fact that it does a disservice. If we 
should accept his point of view, we might 
as well say that newspapers should not 
editorialize on what they find to be pub- 
lic opinion, 

I recall in 1956 the New York Times 
sent reporters all over the country and 
conducted their own private poll in that 
way. The newspaper ran a series of ar- 
ticles regarding the election results in 
the different States as they thought they 
would be. Their record of correctness 
was only about 50 percent but, never- 
theless, they were not criticized for tak- 
ing the poll. I think if they choose to 
analyze the polls in the various States 
that they should not be criticized for do- 
ing so. 

Likewise, I do not think that the poll- 
sters should be criticized either. 

I wish to make this point. I am afraid 
that had I not answered the remarks of 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE] 
and made my own observations, that his 
remarks might have had an effect of 
hurting the business of pollsters who, I 
think, as I said earlier, render in many 
ways a very valuable public service, not 
only in the fields of politics, but in the 
fields of commerce, industry, education, 
and other fields as well. 

I would furthermore and finally say 
that the Senator from Tennessee in his 
own insertion in the Rrecorp on page 
16959, of August 22, shows that although 
the headline read “Nip and Tuck Race 
Tuesday Indicated in Final Survey,” the 
survey showed at that time: 


Percent 
%%%; %⅛ - airs ween 47 
6 40 
YT 13 


That was in 1952. 

It is not surprising that the pollster 
should be careful in trying to analyze 
the undecided vote. Undoubtedly he was 
careful in predicting that it might be a 
close race. It actually turned out to be 
not so close, because the undecided vote 
which he did not attempt to analyze this 
time turned out to be more favorable to 
President Eisenhower than the unde- 
cided vote turned out to be for Governor 
Dewey. 


SUGAR ALLOCATIONS TO DOMINI- 
CAN REPUBLIC 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that during the 
morning hour I may proceed with a dis- 
cussion of a message which the President 
sent to the Congress yesterday relating 
to the Dominican Republic. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
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Senator from Louisiana? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me so that I may 
suggest the absence of a quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Louisiana yield for 
that purpose? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for that pur- 
pose, provided I do not lose my right to 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Louisiana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, for 
several weeks, I have been engaged in 
efforts designed to compel the Depart- 
ment of State to purge itself of the con- 
tempt it has manifested toward the so- 
called Emergency Sugar Act; that is, the 
act of July 6, 1960. As Senators may 
know, the Department of Agriculture, an 
accomplice in this travesty of justice, 
acting under pressure from the Depart- 
ment of State, has been compelled to 
flagrantly ignore the system of priorities 
created in the act, priorities designed to 
assure to American consumers a stable 
supply of sugar, at reasonable prices, 
upon reduction of what normally would 
have been the sugar quota assigned to 
Cuba. 

On August 8, immediately upon re- 
turning from abroad, and immediately 
upon familiarizing myself with the arbi- 
trary actions of the Department of State 
in this regard, I directed a letter to Sec- 
retary of State Herter, in which I re- 
ferred to the Department’s failure to per- 
mit the importation into the United 
States of some 322,000 tons of sugar from 
the Dominican Republic, while, at the 
same time, allocating sugar for purchase 
from at least two countries which are 
presently outside the longstanding quo- 
ta system, countries which have never 
been given a quota to sell sugar to United 
States importers. In that letter, I re- 
minded the Secretary of the system of 
priorities carefully provided for in the 
Emergency Sugar Act, under which non- 
quota countries were to be permitted to 
export sugar into the United States only 
should supplies from, first, domestic pro- 
ducers and, second, quota countries—of 
which the Dominican Republic is one— 
be exhausted. 

I reminded the Secretary that as a re- 
sult of his Department’s willful and 
blatant refusal to abide by the clear let- 
ter of the law, the price of raw sugar 
had climbed to a 23-year high. In order 
to offset this development, the Depart- 
ment of State, I pointed out, had ac- 
tually compelled the Department of 
Agriculture to unduly inflate the con- 
sumption estimate, in order to obtain, 
in bits and pieces, from a number of 
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suppliers, a supply of sugar which was 
and is readily available within the Do- 
minican Republic. I reminded him that 
the present marketing year for sugar, 
under the act, expires December 31; that 
domestic sugarcane producers, partic- 
ularly Louisiana producers, will begin 
marketing their crop in the late fall of 
this year, and that should the Domini- 
can allocation remain unpurchased until 
that time, it would doubtless have the 
effect of unduly depressing domestic 
sugar prices, thus working grave and 
unwarranted injury upon American 
farmers. 

I do not wish to read the entire letter 
I addressed to Secretary of State Herter, 
but I ask unanimous consent that my 
letter dated August 8, 1960, to Hon. 
Christian A. Herter, Secretary of State, 
be printed in the Record at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Aucusr 8, 1960. 
Hon. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 


I returned from 
abroad only this morning, and was shocked 
and amazed to find that the Department of 
State, by exerting its influence upon the De- 
partment of Agriculture, has twisted, tor- 
tured, and perverted the authority accorded 
to the executive branch in connection with 
emergency sugar legislation approved by the 
Congress on July 3, 1960. 

Specifically, according to my information, 
the Department of State has willfully and 
wrongfully denied entry into the United 
States of some 322,000 tons of sugar from 
the Dominican Republic—sugar which the 
Dominican Republic is entitled to market 
in the United States under the clear termi- 
nology of the act. 

To refresh your recollection, the act of 
July 6, 1960 authorizes the President to take 
certain actions vis-a-vis the sugar quota for 
Cuba. In order to meet the requirements 
of U.S. consumers, the President is further 
authorized to “cause or permit to be brought 
or imported into or marketed in the United 
States * * * a quantity of sugar, not in 
excess of the sum of any reductions in quo- 
tas which he may have previously imposed. 
This quantity, under law, must be derived 
from certain sources, in accordance with 
certain priorities, as outlined in section 3 
of the act of July 6, 1960. The priorities 
spelled out in that act are, generally speak- 
ing, as follows: first, domestic producers; 
second, countries presently accorded quotas 
under the act, and, third, and last, countries 
not presently enjoying quotas under the 
act. Purchases are to be made from coun- 
tries in this third category only as a last 
resort, that is, after supplies of sugar in do- 
mestic areas and quota countries have been 
exhausted. 

Yet, on two occasions since the passage 
of the act of July 6, 1960, the consumption 
estimate has been increased, and those pro 
rata shares of such increases (along with a 
share of the quota formerly assigned to 
Cuba) which should have been acquired 
from the Dominican Republic have not been 
so acquired. Thus, it would seem that while 
allocations of some 322,000 tons of sugar to 
the Dominican Republic have been computed 
and assigned, no purchase authorizations 
against those allocations have been approved 
or issued. Instead, about 200,000 tons of 
sugar have either been purchased, or been 
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authorized for purchase, from Brazil and 
the British West Indies, neither of which 
are quota countries. 

It is obvious that the priorities created 
by the act of July 6, 1960 have been fia- 
grantly ignored; purchases have been made 
from nonquota countries, while the sugar 
so purchased could have been, but was not, 
acquired from at least one quota country, 
that is, the Dominican Republic. 

This, in my opinion, is unconscionable and 
entirely without justification. It does, I 
fear, reflect an attitude on the part of the 
Department of State which is both unreal- 
istic and dangerous. 

In a nutshell, our Department has ap- 
parently determined to flaunt and violate 
the clear and specific intent of Congress— 
the letter of the law, if you please, for rea- 
sons which, although unrevealed publicly 
by the Department of State, are doubtless 
based upon a desire among some persons 
in your Department to wreak vengeance 
upon the Government of the Dominican 
Republic, 

Why this attitude should prevail is un- 
known to me; as a matter of fact, it is 
inconceivable that the Department would 
undertake to blatantly and maliciously do 
violence to a friendly foreign government. 

I am not unaware of the criticism which 
has been heaped upon the Government of the 
Dominican Republic by some elements in 
the United States, particularly some ele- 
ments of the mass media—the press, radio, 
and television. In many instances, these 
are the same elements which not too long 
ago were hailing the Castro revolution. Her- 
bert Matthews of the New York Times and 
Jules Dubois of the Chicago Tribune trans- 
formed Castro and his cohorts in the eyes 
of many members of the American public 
from merely another rag-tag and bob-tail 
coterie of revolutionists to the bearers of 
“democracy” for Cuba, That their initial 
evaluation has been proved tragically 
wrong is abundantly clear in the light of 
today’s events, particularly and specifically, 
events which only today culminated in the 
seizure and confiscation of all U.S.-owned 
property in Cuba. 

I suggest that the willingness of the De- 
partment of State to heed the cries of these 
same elements, as evidenced by the Depart- 
ment’s actions toward the Government 
of the Dominican Republic, are in the same 
category, and may very well lead to similar 
results. 

It is to me obvious, though perhaps not 
to all, that U.S.-inspired and assisted efforts 
to injure the existing government of the 
Dominican Republic, even should they be 
provoked by reasonable considerations, are 
highly dangerous at this time. 

First, and foremost, it ill behooves a gov- 
ernment which is dedicated to the principle 
of self-determination for all peoples to en- 
deavor, in an ex parte manner, and through 
the manipulation of domestic legislation, to 
attempt to influence the course of a govern- 
ment which, to all intents and purposes, 
is still a friendly government. It strikes me 
that if the people of the Dominican Republic 
are desirous of changing their leadership, the 
ultimate determination as to the time and 
manner of that change should be left up 
to the people, themselves, without interfer- 
ence, direct or indirect, on the part of the 
Government of the United States. 

Second, should the Government of the 
United States find it expedient, or even nec- 
essary, to pursue a course of action designed 
to affect domestic events within a friendly 
country, such action should not be taken 
until full and fair consideration has been 
given to the ultimate effect such course of 
action would have upon our own interests. 
In the case at hand, should the existing 
Government of the Dominican Republic be 
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displaced, we have no assurance that it 
would not be replaced with a government of 
the same kind or character as now confronts 
us in Cuba. 

In addition, there is every indication, if 
not every assurance, that political chaos in 
the Dominican Republic would ultimately 
lead to the need for some form of U.S. as- 
sistance to that country which, at the pres- 
ent time, is on a sound economic basis. It 
has become painfully obvious that when the 
Castro dictatorship in Cuba is rejected by 
the people of Cuba, the economic ruin 
caused by the ignorant elements in charge 
there will require the extension of U.S. aid. 
I cannot believe that the imposition of an- 
other economic liability upon the Treasury 
of the United States can be justified, even 
as a means of satiating and propitiating the 
attitudes and opinions expressed by some 
elements of the U.S. mass media. 

Let me make it abundantly clear that this 
letter is not to be construed as an endorse- 
ment of any individual, or any form of gov- 
ernment which may prevail, in the Domini- 
can Republic. The character of the Govern- 
ment of the Dominican Republic is, in my 
opinion, not open to inquiry as far as I per- 
sonally am concerned. I do know, from per- 
sonal experience, that economic conditions 
in that country are head and shoulders 
above any which I observed in most of the 
other Caribbean countries on my trips in 
that area, In this connection, you have in 
the files of the Department of State a copy 
of the report I filed with the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in January of 1959, 
covering an inspection mission which I per- 
formed in the South and Central American 
area during the fall of 1958. (S. Doc. 13, 
86th Cong., Ist sess.) With specific refer- 
ence to the Dominican Republic, pages 484 
and 485 of that report reflect my views and 
comments as of that time—views and com- 
ments, I hasten to add, which have not 
changed since the date of my report. I re- 
marked: 

“The Trujillo reign has been the subject 
of much criticism in the United States. In 
all frankness, I wish to make it abundantly 
clear that I do not regard myself as being 
in a position to comment on the conduct of 
the Government of this country, one way or 
the other. I have no personal knowledge as 
to the internal policies or, for that matter, 
the political composition of the Government 
of the Dominican Republic, although Amer- 
icans with whom I spoke during my visit of- 
fered some criticism and also lots of praise. 

“I did find that hundreds of new homes 
have been built in Ciudad Trujillo. In ad- 
dition, I saw many fine schools, good hos- 
pitals, and excellent market facilities. I 
was informed that similar facilities have 
been provided in other parts of the country. 
I did not see cleaner and better operated 
markets in any South or Central American 
country than those I saw in the Dominican 
Republic. It is apparent that good meat, 
fine poultry, and a large assortment of veg- 
etables and other products are now being 
produced in large quantities.” 

The physical well-being of the Dominican 
Republic comes into even clearer focus when 
conditions in that country are contrasted 
with those I found to exist in Haiti—a coun- 
try which, with the Dominican Republic, 
shares the Island of Hispaniola. I refer you 
to the report I mentioned previously, pages 
500 and 501, where I observed: 

“It is doubtless true that tremendous 
problems face the leaders of this country. 
There are demands for increasing the edu- 
cational level and to provide an opportunity 
for graduate studies for Haitians. Because 
there is little room for advancement for 
Haitians who have finished college and gone 
on through graduate school, it would do 
the country little good to create an upper 
strata of well-trained individuals. 
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“I never saw anything like these markets, 
save perhaps in Accra, Gold Coast, and Lagus, 
Nigeria. Actually, the methods are identical. 

“The streets are positively filthy—sewers 
are open and I nearly fell into an open 
manhole. I was told that the manhole has 
been open for months—that someone must 
have stolen the cover. 

“Small street restaurants, specializing in 
boiled cornmeal, are plentiful, but other 
cooked foods are also sold. Plantains, 
cassava roots and other root crops are used 
to make flour. 

“One must see the extremely adverse con- 
ditions that prevail in the markets of Port- 
au-Prince to believe them. 

“I fear that no matter what amount of 
money we have spent or may spend in the 
future to improve health conditions, the 
present deplorable and depressing standards 
will continue to prevail.” 

My fear, Mr. Secretary, is that present ef- 
forts to injure the Government of the Do- 
minican Republic, through your Depart- 
ment's failure to observe the requirements 
imposed upon the executive branch by the 
act of July 6, 1960, are part and parcel of a 
concerted effort to depose the existing Gov- 
ernment of the Dominican Republic, without 
any assurance that it will not be replaced by 
a Castro-type dictatorship. Furthermore, 
this effort may well result in reducing that 
country to the status of some nearby na- 
tions, similarly situated geographically, but 
whose poverty and economic distress require 
our extending various kinds of assistance to 
them, 

I would also like to point out to you that 
your Department's unwillingness to abide by 
the legislation of July 6, 1960, as evidenced 
by the assignment of increased sugar supply 
rights to the Dominican Republic, without 
accompanying purchase authorizations, has 
resulted in the threat of injury to both do- 
mestic consumers and producers. At the 
very time the Department was refusing to 
permit producers in the Dominican Repub- 
lic to market their share of the increased 
consumption estimate in the United States, 
raw sugar prices, f. a. s. New York, duty paid, 
reached a 37-year high. 

According to my information, raw sugar 
was commanding something like $6.70 to 
$6.75 per 100 pounds, a price level which 
the domestic market had not seen since 
1923. As a result of this skyrocketing price, 
the consumption estimate had to be arti- 
ficially inflated, in order to pick up, in bits 
and dribbles, from a score or more of for- 
eign countries, raw sugar which was readily 
available from producers in the Dominican 
Republic—many of whom, I might add, are 
U.S. firms employing hundreds of American 
citizens. 

The fruits of this arbitrary action are al- 
ready becoming apparent at this time in- 
sofar as domestic producers may be con- 
cerned. Sugar prices have begun to fall; as 
of Friday, August 5, they had from 
$6.70-6.75 to $6.40, fas. New York, duty 
paid. This drop doubtless reflects the mar- 
ket's awareness that the Department of 
State has taken to itself almost full and 
complete control over the mechanics of 
marketings under the sugar act. With some 
322,000 tons of the Dominican Republic's 
“quota” outstanding, and subject to the is- 
suance of purchase authorizations, the soft- 
ness of price in the market will doubtless 
be compounded as the marketing year draws 
to a close, for, as the period over which 
such a large quantity of sugar could be 
marketed in the United States is reduced, 
the impact of such quota upon the market 
becomes correspondingly greater. I warn you 
now, that should the Department of State 
withhold the issuance of purchase author- 
izations against this sugar until later in 
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the fall, the impact upon the producers of 
mainland sugarcane is going to be enor- 
mous. How your Department can square 
the possibility of such enormous harm with 
the mandate of the act itself is beyond my 
comprehension. 

For the reasons enumerated above, I most 
respectfully request that the Department of 
State purge itself of the contempt it has 
shown for the letter of the law, as embodied 
in the July 6, 1960 enactment; that it ful- 
fill the mandate imposed upon it to utilize 
its efforts to protect both consumers and 
producers of sugar in the United States; 
that it cease and desist from actions de- 
signed to impose the views of some of its 
personnel and a few of the mass media out- 
lets upon the people of a friendly foreign gov- 
ernment. I want to particularly urge you 
to undertake to discover who in your De- 
partment may be behind the venomous 
campaign against the Dominican Republic. 

Very truly yours, 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
U.S. Senator. 


Mr. ELLENDER. I have awaited with 
interest a reply from the Secretary of 
State. Today one was received at ap- 
proximately the same moment I received 
a copy of a special message from the 
President of the United States, with ref- 
erence to sugar legislation. It is inter- 
esting to lay these two documents side 
by side for comparison. 

The gist of the Department of State’s 
reply is that under the Emergency Act, 
the Department is given almost total 
discretion as to the timing of pur- 
chases—that while the act creates pri- 
orities, in one section, a separate pro- 
viso accords to the President authority 
to jiggle and juggle the time at which 
allocations of sugar made under the 
system of priorities can enter the United 
States. 

In a subsequent paragraph of the let- 
ter, the Department takes the position 
that the act, although clear on its face, 
actually authorizes the Department to 
indulge in some of the most fantastic 
legal gymnastics it has ever been my 
misfortune to encounter. I read from 
the Department’s letter: 

The Department considers that section 
408(b)(2) authorizes the President to pur- 
chase or authorize the purchase of sugar 
from quota and nonquota countries under 
the proviso to subparagraph (iii) even 
though sugar apportioned to the Dominican 
Republic has not first been imported from 
that country, and even though all supplies 
of sugar in quota countries haye not been 
exhausted; and the Department considers 
that the priorities established in that sec- 
tion have in no way been violated or ignored. 


In this paragraph the Department 
seems to say that under its tortured in- 
terpretation of the act, the proviso ac- 
tually would permit the Department to 
ignore the system of priorities carefully 
created by the Congress. The Depart- 
ment also has the gall and temerity to 
invoke what it describes as “a basic rule 
for the construction of statutes and 
other legal instruments,” in support of 
its position. 

I most respectfully declare to the De- 
partment of State and its legal beagles 
that it is not I who requires a lesson in 
statutory construction, and if it is rules 
of law which the Department desires to 
apply, the Department might find it pru- 
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dent to take a look at any bona fide legal 
publication dealing with legislative in- 
tent. To use a proviso as a means of 
perverting, yes, destroying, legislative in- 
tent, is not statutory construction, it is 
statutory destruction, and I wish to state 
most emphatically, that the position of 
the Department of State, if sustained, 
would result in the complete and utter 
destruction of this statute. 

The Department says that the proviso 
permits it to go outside the system of 
priorities as to quota countries. If this 
can be done as to quota countries, then 
the same course of action could be ap- 
plied against domestic producers, as well. 
No one in his right mind could ever be- 
lieve that the Congress ever intended 
anything of this nature. 

Taken to its logical conclusion, the 
interpretation demanded by the Depart- 
ment of State would permit the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to give all of the 
reduced Cuban quota to one foreign 
country, or to one segment of the domes- 
tic industry. I cannot believe that any 
Member of this Congress would contend 
that such was ever contemplated. 

It strikes me that the nit-picking, 
legal-loopholing, intent-ignoring docu- 
ment submitted by the Department of 
State in answer to my protest warrants 
the complete and utter censure of the 
Senate, indeed, of all of our people. If 
this kind of legal legerdemain is going 
to be characteristic of our executive 
agencies, then I most emphatically de- 
clare that the people of our country can- 
not go to bed in safety tonight—that the 
Bill of Rights may soon be construed to 
authorize any number of heinous acts. 

I hardly completed my initial perusal 
of the Department of State’s letter be- 
fore the President’s message was placed 
upon my desk, and, Mr. President, a 
comparison of the two makes interesting 
reading. 

The Department of State declares that 
the emergency act gives it carte blanche 
authority over the timing of purchases; 
presumably, the Department of State, 
under its interpretation of the law, could, 
through the device of timing preclude 
from now until doomsday the entry of 
any Dominican sugar into our market. 
If, indeed, the timing of Dominican im- 
ports is vested in the Department of 
State, solely and exclusively, then such 
an exclusive and preemptive grant would, 
logically extended, carry with it the 
power to refuse entry to such sugar 
entirely. 

Yet, evidently the President believes 
otherwise, for in the message he sent to 
Congress today he states, and I quote: 

In view of the foregoing consideration, the 
Government should have discretion to pur- 
chase elsewhere the quantity apportioned to 
the Dominican Republic pursuant to the 
July amendment to the Sugar Act. I there- 
fore request legislation providing that 
amounts which would be purchased in the 
Dominican Republic pursuant to the July 
amendment need not be purchased there, 
but may be purchased from any foreign 
countries without regard to allocation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the REcorp at this point in my 
remarks a copy of the letter addressed to 
me by the Secretary of State in answer 
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to my letter of August 8, which I pre- 
viously placed in the Recorp. This let- 
ter is signed by Mr, William B. Macom- 
ber, Jr., Assistant Secretary. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Wushington, D.C. 
The Honorable ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR ELLENDER: I refer to your 
letter of August 8, 1960, to the Secretary, 
in which you raise various questions with 
regard to the administration by the execu- 
tive branch, and in particular by the De- 
partment of State, of certain provisions of 
the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended, and with 
regard to the general relations between the 
United States and the Dominican Republic. 

As you are aware, in applying the provi- 
sions of section 408 (b) (2), the Secretary of 
Agriculture has, pursuant to Proclamation 
No. 3355 of July 6, 1960 (25 F.R. 6414), and 
with the concurrence of the Secretary of 
State, authorized the purchase by private 
importers of the amount of sugar by which 
the Cuban quota has been reduced as a 
result of that proclamation (25 F.R. 6873, 
July 20, 1960; 25 F.R. 7091, July 27, 1960; 
25 F.R. 7356, Aug. 5, 1960; 7 C.F.R. 818.4). 
In making the apportionment pursuant to 
subparagraph (ill) of section 408(b) (2), an 
apportionment of some 322,000 short tons, 
raw value, was made to the Dominican Re- 
public, but was “not authorized for purchase 
at this time” (ibid.). As you are also aware, 
certain quantities of sugar have been author- 
ized for purchase from nonquota countries. 

With reference to these actions, you charge 
that “the Department of State, by exerting 
its influence upon the Department of Agri- 
culture, has twisted, tortured, and perverted 
the authority accorded to the executive 
branch in connection with emergency sugar 
legislation approved by the Congress on July 
3, 1960." More specifically, you state that 
(1) “the Department of State has wilfully 
and wrongfully denied entry into the United 
States of some 322,000 tons of sugar * * * 
which the Dominican Republic is entitled to 
market in the United States under the clear 
terminology of the act"; and (2) that “pur- 
chases are to be made from countries in this 
third [nonquota] category only as a last 
resort, that is, only after supplies of sugar 
in domestic areas and quota countries have 
been exhausted,” and that “the priorities 
created in the act of July 6, 1960, have been 
flagrantly ignored, purchases have been made 
from nonquota countries, while the sugar so 
purchased could have been, but was not, 
acquired from at least one quota country, 
that is, the Dominican Republic.” 

The Department must respectfully disagree 
with your position in this matter, and asserts 
its belief that the executive branch, and the 
Department of State insofar as it has been 
concerned, have acted entirely in accord with 
the applicable law as regards the actions to 
which you refer. An examination of section 
408(b) (2) of the Sugar Act, which was added 
to the act by amendment on July 6, 1960 
(Public Law 86-592, sec. 3), will make this 
clear. 

In the first place, the Department of State 
is of the view that the action of not author- 
izing the purchase from the Dominican Re- 
public “at this time” is permissible under 
the language of section 408(b) (2), which au- 
thorizes the President “to cause or permit 
to be brought or imported into or marketed 
in the United States, at such times and from 
such sources, including any country whose 
quota has been so reduced, and subject to 
such terms and conditions as he deems ap- 
propriate under the prevailing circumstances, 
@ quantity of sugar” not in excess of that 
by which the Cuban quota has been reduced. 
In the opinion of the Department of State, 
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the above language grants to the President 
discretion with regard to the timing of im- 
portation. It may be pointed out that the 
provisos in section 408(b) (2) contain no lan- 
guage purporting to limit this grant of dis- 
cretion with respect to the timing of impor- 
tation as between sources referred to in sub- 
paragraph (iii). In this connection, the De- 
partment respectfully calls attention to a 
basic rule for the construction of statutes 
and other legal instruments, to the effect that 
a proviso or exception which restricts a gen- 
eral grant must be strictly construed. 

Secondly, the Department considers that 
section 408(b)(2) authorizes the President 
to purchase or authorize the purchase of 
sugar from quota and nonquota countries 
under the proviso to subparagraph (ili) even 
though sugar apportioned to the Dominican 
Republic has not first been imported from 
that country and even though all supplies of 
sugar in quota countries have not been ex- 
hausted; and the Department considers that 
the priorities established in that section have 
in no way been violated or ignored. 

As you know the Secretary of Agriculture 
in authorizing purchases from nonquota 
countries acted pursuant to the proviso to 
subparagraph (iii) of section 408 (b) (2), 
which provides “that if additional amounts 
of sugar are required, the President may au- 
thorize the purchase of such amounts from 
any foreign countries, without regard to 
allocation.” 

It may first be pointed out that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture did not in authorizing 
the purchase of sugar from nonquota coun- 
tries under the proviso to subparagraph (ili) 
authorize the purchase of any of the sugar 
apportioned to the Dominican Republic un- 
der subparagraph (iii), but only of that 
sugar apportioned thereunder to other coun- 
tries which he determined such other coun- 
tries would be unable to supply. No part of 
the sugar apportioned to the Dominican Re- 
public under subparagraph (iii) has been 
authorized to be purchased from any other 
source. 

Secondly, the proviso, read in conjunction 
with the preceding part of subparagraph 
(iii), sets forth a statutory scheme under 
which, if a deficit exists in the amounts to 
be derived from countries falling under such 
first part of subparagraph (iii), that deficit 
is not required to be made up from the other 
countries falling under the first part of sub- 
paragraph (iii), but is rather to be made up 
under the proviso as an additional amount to 
be derived from any foreign sources, whether 
quota or nonquota countries. 

Further, there is nothing in the language 
of the proviso, especially when viewed in the 
light of the practicalities of the supply and 
price situation, that warrants the interpreta- 
tion that all available amounts apportioned 
under subparagraph (ili) must actually be 
purchased before any deficit may be filled 
from the sources authorized under the pro- 
viso. In this connection the Department re- 
peats its view that the language of section 
408 (b) (2) clearly grants discretion as to the 
timing of importation. 

It is expected that an amendment to the 
Sugar Act of 1948, as amended, as it relates 
to the Dominican Republic problem will be 
requested in the near future. 

I would now like to turn briefly to the eco- 
nomic questions you raise. 

Your letter calls attention to the fact that 
the price for bagged raw sugar f.a.s. New 
York, duty paid, rose to a peak of $6.70 per 
100 pounds, for a few days during the month 
of July. This price was, as you observe, one 
of the highest prices for many years and 
apparently reflected a temporary market sit- 
uation and, perhaps, unjustified fears that 
this country might run short of sugar. Natu- 
rally, the executive agencies of the Govern- 
ment were aware of this situation and would 
not permit a shortage to develop so long as it 
could be avoided. Accordingly, the Depart- 
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ments of State and Agriculture collaborated 
in actions making adequate supplies avail- 
able. The result is that the price, though 
still materially above the level prevailing 
during the first half of the year, is now 
approximately the same as the level prevail- 
ing a year ago. In this connection, it may 
be noted that for the first 6 months of 1960 
raw sugar prices varied from $5.85 to $6.40 
per 100 pounds, averaging $6.09. For the 
month of June 1960 the average price was 
$6.25 per 100 pounds. 

You also express concern over the possible 
adverse effects on prices if this country pur- 
chases as much as 322,000 tons of sugar from 
the Dominican Republic over a short period 
of time, and late in the marketing year. The 
executive branch is also aware of this prob- 
lem and is considering ways to meet it. 

The actions of the Trujillo regime both in- 
side and outside the Dominican Republic 
have for some time been the cause of grave 
concern to the United States and the other 
nations of the hemisphere. On June 3, 1960, 
the Inter-American Peace Committee of the 
Organization of American States issued a 
report, in which the United States concurred, 
which concluded that the Dominican Repub- 
lic has contributed to political tensions in 
the Caribbean area by its flagrant violation 
of human rights including the use of in- 
timidation and terror as a political weapon. 
Seven Latin American countries had already 
broken diplomatic relations with the Do- 
minican Republic before the meeting of 
Foreign Ministers convened last week in San 
Jose to discuss the problem which the Tru- 
jillo regime presents to the hemisphere. At 
this meeting the charges brought against 
the Dominican Government by Venezuela 
were considered, the Foreign Ministers vot- 
ing to condemn the Dominican acts of ag- 
gression and intervention against Venezuela, 
culminating in the attempt on the life of the 
President of that country, and resolved to 
(1) break diplomatic relations with the Do- 
minican Republic, and (2) interrupt par- 
tially economic relations with that country 
beginning with a suspension of trade in arms 
and implements of war, with the provision 
that the Council of the Organization of 
American States shall study the feasibility 
and desirability of extending this trade sus- 
pension to other articles. The United States 
joined with all the other American Republics 
in approving these measures. J 

I hope that the above discussion provides 
a satisfactory explanation of the Govern- 
ment’s actions. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. ELLENDER. I ask unanimous 
consent to have placed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks the message 
of the President to which I have just 
referred. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The meeting of Foreign Ministers of the 
American Republics at San Jose, Costa Rica, 
has just completed its deliberations on the 
charges made against the Dominican Re- 
public by the Government of Venezuela, as 
well as on the flagrant violation of human 
rights by the Trujillo regime. The Foreign 
Ministers voted unanimously to condemn 
the Dominican acts of aggression and inter- 
vention against Venezuela, culminating in 
the attempt on the life of the President of 
that country, and resolved to (1) break 
diplomatic relations with the Dominican 
Republic, and (2) interrupt partially eco- 
nomic relations with that country begin- 
ning with a suspension of trade in arms and 
implements of war, with the provision that 
the Council of the Organization of Ameri- 
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can States shall study the feasibility and 
desirability of extending this trade suspen- 
sion to other articles. The United States 
joined with the other American Republics 
in approving these measures. 

Some 322,000 short tons of the sugar not 
being purchased from Cuba pursuant to the 
reduction in the Cuban quota is, under the 
July amendment to the Sugar Act, to be 
allocated to the Dominican Republic. This 
allocation is in addition to the Dominican 
Republic's 1960 quota amounting to ap- 
proximately 130,000 tons. Since total im- 
ports of sugar from the Dominican Republic 
in 1959 amounted only to about 84,000 tons, 
the statutory allocation would give that 
country a large sugar bonus seriously em- 
barrassing to the United States in the con- 
duct of our foreign relations throughout the 
hemisphere. 

In view of the foregoing considerations, 
the Government should have discretion to 
purchase elsewhere the quantity apportioned 
to the Dominican Republic pursuant to the 
July amendment to the Sugar Act. I there- 
fore request legislation providing that 
amounts which would be purchased in the 
Dominican Republic pursuant to the July 
amendment need not be purchased there, 
but may be purchased from any foreign 
countries without regard to allocation. 

I would also remind the Congress that the 
Sugar Act's present termination date of 
March 31, 1961—only 3 months after the 
reconvening of Congress next January— 
could cause a serious gap in supplies, be- 
cause it often takes as much as 1 or 2 
months after purchase for sugar from dis- 
tant areas to reach our refineries. Thus an 
extension of the Sugar Act beyond its pres- 
ent termination date is necessary at this 
session in order to protect consumers in the 
United States against the possibility of un- 
reasonable prices for sugar next February 
and March. 

I request that the Congress give urgent 
consideration to and take favorable action 
on the proposed legislation. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, August 23, 1960. 


Mr. ELLENDER. In other words, Mr. 
President, the President of the United 
States, in a special message to the Con- 
gress, declares emphatically that he does 
not have that authority which his own 
Department of State declares that he 
has, and, further, that the President is 
now requesting the Congress, as an ex 
post facto act, on a nunc pro tunc basis, 
to give him such authority. 

Mr. President, where are we—in “Alice 
in Wonderland”—and who is Alice, the 
President, or the Department of State? 

Let us look further into this fantasy, 
this obnoxious display of naked misuse 
of Executive power. 

A careful reading of the President’s 
message and the Department of State’s 
letter reveals that the so-called legal 
arguments advanced by the Department 
of State are not legal arguments at all, 
but, in fact, are smokescreens advanced 
by the executive branch as a means of 
hiding activities and actions, which the 
Congress expressly has denied them the 
power to pursue. 

Both documents, stripped to their bare 
essentials, reveal that the deliberate 
flouting of the law engaged in by the 
Department of State finds its basis not 
in any provisos or priorities, not in any 
rules of statutory construction, not in 
any legal theory ever devised by the 
mind of man, but, rather, in the Depart- 
ment’s overwhelming desire to wreak 
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vengeance upon the people of the Do- 
minican Republic—including our own 
citizens doing business there—pursuant 
to a half-baked scheme concocted by 
certain so-called leaders in some Latin 
American countries, principally the dic- 
tator Betancourt in Venezuela. 

Even on this basis, Mr. President, the 
authority requested by the President 
could not be justified, and I am amazed 
to find that the President of the United 
States seeks to leave the impression that 
such is the case. 

Specifically, in his message, the Presi- 
dent declares that the extraordinary au- 
thority which he requests—the same 
authority which his fancy-pants advisers 
in the Department of State already 
claim to be his right—is imperative be- 
cause— 

The Foreign Ministers resolved to (1) 
break diplomatic relations with the Domini- 
can Republic, and (2) interrupt partially 
economic relations with that country begin- 
ning with a suspension of trade in arms and 
implements of war. 


I most emphatically declare that such 
is not the whole truth, and, even if it 
were, no such authority as the President 
requests should be given to him. 

First, a careful reading of the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Foreign Ministers 
of the OAS does not support the impres- 
sion sought to be left by the President. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Text oF OAS RESOLUTION ON THE DOMINI- 
CAN ISSUE 

The sixth meeting of consultation of min- 
isters of foreign affairs, to serve as organ of 
consultation in application of the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance. 

Having seen the report of the investigating 
committee appointed pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the third paragraph of the resolu- 
tion approved by the Council of the Organi- 
zation of American States of July 8, 1960, 
and 

Considering: 

That the Charter of the Organization of 
American States sets forth the principle that 
international order consists essentially of re- 
spect for the personality, sovereignty and in- 
dependence of states, and the faithful ful- 
fillment of obligations derived from treaties 
and other sources of international law; 

That in connection with the incident de- 
nounced by the Government of Venezuela 
before the Inter-American Peace Committee 
on November 25, 1959, that organ of the in- 
ter-American system reached the conclusion 
that “the necessary arrangements to carry 
out the flight from Ciudad Trujillo to 
Aruba—planned for the purpose of dropping 
leaflets over a Venezuelan city—and to load 
these leaflets in Ciudad Trujillo, could not 
have been carried out without the conniv- 
ance of the Dominican authorities”; 

That the committee of the Council of the 
Organization of American States acting pro- 
visionally as organ of consultation that was 
entrusted with the investigation of the acts 
denounced by the Government of Venezuela, 
reached the conclusion that the Government 
of the Dominican Republic issued diplomatic 
passports to be used by Venezuelans who 
participated in the military uprising that 
took place in April 1960 in San Cristobal, 
Venezuela; 

That the Committee of the Council of the 
Organization of American States, acting pro- 
visionally as organ of consultation, which 
was charged with the investigation of the 
acts denounced by the Government of the 
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Republic of Venezuela, also reached the con- 
clusions that: 

1. The attempt against the life of the 
President of Venezuela perpetrated on June 
24, 1960, was part of a plot intended to over- 
throw the Government of that country. 

2. The persons implicated in the afore- 
mentioned attempt and plot received moral 
support and material assistance from high 
officials of the Government of the Dominican 
Republic; 

3. This assistance consisted principally of 
providing the persons implicated facilities to 
travel and to enter and reside in Dominican 
territory in connection with their subversive 
plan; of having facilitated the two flights of 
the plane of Venezuelan registry to and from 
the military air base of San Isidro, Domini- 
can Republic; of providing arms for use in 
the coup against the Government of Vene- 
zuela and the electronic device and the ex- 
plosives which were used in the attempt; as 
well as of having instructed the person who 
caused the explosion in the operation of the 
electronic device of that explosive and of 
having demonstrated to him the destructive 
force of the same. 

That the aforementioned actions constitute 
acts of intervention and aggression against 
the Republic of Venezuela, which affect the 
sovereignty of that state and endanger the 
peace of America; and 

That in the present case collective action 
is justified under the provisions of Article 
19 of the Charter of the Organization of 
American States: 

Resolves, to condemn emphatically the 
participation of the Government of the 
Dominican Republic in the act of aggression 
and intervention against the state of 
Venezuela that culminated in the attempt 
on the life of the President of that country 
and, as a consequence, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of articles 6 and 8 of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance. 


Agrees: 

1. To apply the following measures: 

(a) Breaking of diplomatic relations of 
all the member states with the Dominican 
Republic; 

(b) Partial interruption of economic re- 
lations of all the member states, with the 
Dominican Republic, beginning with the im- 
mediate suspension of trade in arms and 
implements of war of every kind. The 
Council of the Organization of American 
States, in accordance with the circumstances 
and with due consideration of the constitu- 
tional or legal limitations of all and each 
one of the member states, shall study the 
feasibility and desirability of extending the 
suspension of trade with the Dominican Re- 
public to other articles. 

2. To authortze the Council of the Organi- 
zation of American States to discontinue, by 
a two-thirds vote of its members, the 
measures adopted in this resolution, at such 
time as the Government of the Dominican 
Republic should cease to constitute a source 
of danger to the peace and security of the 
hemisphere. 

3. To authorize the Secretary General of 
the Organization of American States to 
transmit to the Security Council of the 
United Nations full information concerning 
the measures agreed upon in this resolution. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
severing of relations with the Dominican 
Republic called for in the resolution does 
not involve, nor does it contemplate, a 
termination of economic intercourse be- 
tween the other members of the OAS 
and the Dominican Republic. As I un- 
derstand matters, the United States pro- 
poses to withdraw its Ambassador, but 
a consul general will remain in Ciudad 
Trujillo. Further, normal economic in- 
tercourse between the United States and 
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the Dominican Republic will be main- 
tained. To do otherwise would be to 
write off hundreds of millions of dollars 
of American investments in that coun- 
try. 


Second, the economic sanctions voted 
to be applied by the OAS to the Domini- 
can Republic consist solely and simply 
of suspending trade in arms and imple- 
ments of war. Quoting from the resolu- 
tion at this point would serve to clarify 
matters. The OAS members agreed to 
apply the following measure: 

Partial interruption of economic relations 
of all the member states with the Dominican 
Republic, beginning with the immediate 
suspension of trade in arms and implements 
of war of every kind. The Council of the 
Organization of American States, in accord- 
ance with the circumstances and with due 
consideration of the constitutional or legal 
limitations of all and each one of the member 
states, shall study the feasibility and de- 
sirability of extending the suspension of 
trade with the Dominican Republic to other 
articles. 


Notice, Mr. President, that while the 
resolution uses the term “beginning 
with,” no economic sanctions other than 
suspension of arms trade are authorized, 
or even contemplated at this time. As 
a matter of fact, the resolution, by its 
clear terminology, contemplates only 
further study, and not further action at 
this time with regard to—and I quote 
again: “the feasibility and desirability 
of extending the suspension of trade 
with the Dominican Republic to other 
articles.” 

Notice, too, Mr. President, that the 
“suspension of trade in arms and imple- 
ments of war” voted against the Domin- 
ican Republic is not completely absolute, 
but that even this sanction is—and I 
quote again from the text of the OAS 
resolution: 

In accordance with the circumstances and 
with due consideration of the constitutional 
or legal limitations of all and each one of 
the member states. 


There is nothing mandatory about 
even the limited economic sanctions 
voted, should the application of such 
sanctions not be in accordance with— 
and listen to this: “The circumstances, 
constitutional limitations, or legal limi- 
tations” of the member states. 

I most respectfully state, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that nothing in the OAS resolu- 
tion compels, or even suggests, the 
course of action recommended by the 
President, for, as I have pointed out, 
severing of diplomatic ties does not, of 
itself, contemplate dissolution and ter- 
mination of economic intercourse be- 
tween the United States and the Domin- 
ican Republic, and, further, the only spe- 
cific reference in the resolution to eco- 
nomic intercourse applies only to trade 
in arms and implements of war. 

The President is presumed to know 
and understand these facts, and the 
question still remains as to why he 
should request such authority, at this 
late date. 

Again, Mr. President, a careful read- 
ing of the President’s message will sup- 
ply the answer. The President wants 
this authority not because he already 
possesses it—as the State Department 
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at one time evidently believed—not be- 
cause it is required by the OAS resolu- 
tion, not because circumstances in the 
Dominican Republic justify it, but be- 
cause the President evidently believes 
that purchases of sugar from the Do- 
minican Republic constitute, in effect, 
a gratuity to that country. This atti- 
tude becomes apparent and is mani- 
fested in these words, and I quote again 
from the President’s message: 

Some 322,000 short tons of the sugar not 
being purchased from Cuba pursuant to the 
reduction in the Cuban quota is, under the 
July amendment to the Sugar Act, to be 
allocated to the Dominican Republic. 

This allocation is in addition to the Do- 
minican Republic’s 1960 quota amounting 
to approximately 130,000 tons. Since total 
imports of sugar from the Dominican Re- 
public in 1959 amounted only to about 
84,000 tons, the statutory allocation would 
give that country a large sugar bonus seri- 
ously embarrassing to the United States in 
the conduct of our foreign relations 
throughout the hemisphere. 


Would the purchase of this sugar from 
the Dominican Republic be “seriously 
embarrassing to the United States in 
the conduct of our foreign relations 
throughout the hemisphere,” Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

I submit most emphatically that it 
would not. 

First, and foremost, sugar purchases 
from the Dominican Republic are not 
in the nature of a gratuity to a foreign 
government. 

They constitute arm’s-length sales, 
and, let me make it clear, sales not from 
the Government of the Dominican Re- 
public to the United States, but from 
private business operating within the 
Dominican Republic to the United 
States. 

In this connection, one company, the 
South Puerto Rico Sugar Co., has sub- 
stantial sugar interests in the Dominican 
Republic. This company is an American 
firm, listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, the ownership of which is vested 
in thousands of American shareholders. 
This company employs hundreds of 
Americans in its operations in the Do- 
minican Republic. 

It is firms such as this which the Presi- 
dent’s embargo power would injure, if 
not destroy completely, and any sane 
person who believes otherwise is in for 
a rude awakening. 

Second, purchasing from sugar pro- 
ducers in the Dominican Republic is far 
from a gratuity; we get value received 
for every penny we spend there. It is 
true that because of our quota system 
sales to refiners in the United States 
command higher prices than sales on the 
so-called world market, generally speak- 
ing, but, again, the fruits of such sales 
go to privately owned producers of sugar, 
not the Government in the Dominican 
Republic. I am amazed that the De- 
partment of State and the President 
either do not realize and appreciate these 
facts, or, if they do, that they are ignor- 
ing them. 

Mr. President, while I would be the last 
to suggest that the Government of the 
United States pursue a course of action 
which would be injurious to the present 
or future welfare or safety of our coun- 
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try, I cannot believe that imposing an 
embargo on purchases of sugar from 
firms operating in the Dominican Re- 
public is warranted at this time. 

In the first place, Mr. President, if em- 
barrassment is sustained as a result of 
such purchases, who suffers such embar- 
rassment? Is it the United States? I 
cannot believe that it could be. Cer- 
tainly, our country has never in the past 
been embarrassed because we paid full 
value for commodities acquired from any 
country unless a state of war existed; 
or unless, as is the case with the Soviet 
Union, international considerations of an 
overwhelming magnitude so dictated. 
Are there any circumstances in our rela- 
tionship with the Dominican Republic 
which should compel such embarrass- 
ment? Isubmit that there are not. 

The Dominican Republic has never im- 
posed undue restrictions upon U.S. citi- 
zens Visiting in that country, upon U.S. 
business operations therein, or upon 
normal trade between the United States 
and the Dominican Republic. Contrast 
this, if we will, with the depredations 
worked upon our interests—civil, eco- 
nomic, and military—in Cuba, at the 
hands of demagog-dictator Castro. 

I have heard no protests against un- 
fair treatment at the hands of the Do- 
minican Government from any reliable 
American; contrast this with the almost 
hourly complaints directed against the 
heavy hands of Castro’s Red-tinged 
hordes in Cuba. 

To the best of my knowledge, the Gov- 
ernment of the Dominican Republic has 
not on any occasion indulged in an act 
of aggression, either economic or mili- 
tary, against the United States. Con- 
trast this with the militant attitudes 
displayed every day by Castro, Castro 
and Guevera, and their cohorts, in Cuba. 

Why should we be embarrassed to en- 
gage in normal commercial transactions 
with a friendly nation, the Dominican 
Republic? 

If there is an answer to this question, 
it is to be found in the fact that several 
governments to the south of us want the 
United States to assist them in removing 
from authority over the Dominican Re- 
public a government with which these 
countries do not agree, and whose re- 
moval they feel would be beneficial to 
their own interests or philosophies. 

But, I ask, if we are to succumb to 
such pressures, where will we draw the 
line? Are we serenely and supinely to 
bow down to the wishes of each and 
every “two-bit” dictator in the Western 
Hemisphere? 

There is talk of “hemisphere solidar- 
ity.’ Where was this solidarity when 
Castro was coming to power in Cuba? 
Where is it today, when American inter- 
ests have been confiscated, American 
citizens insulted, our flag subjected to 
ridicule, and the good name of our Re- 
public coupled almost daily with epithets 
and oaths emerging from behind the 
ragged beard of Fidel Castro? 

There is reference in the OAS resolu- 
tion to certain so-called aggressive acts 
which, it is alleged, were either sanc- 
tioned or instigated by the Trujillo 
regime in the Dominican Republic. 
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Where were the other OAS members, 
where was Venezuela and its chief, 
Betancourt, when Castro was heaping 
hate upon the United States? Where 
are they today? Are they imposing eco- 
nomic sanctions on Castro? Is Mexico 
refusing to sell oil to Cuba? Is there 
any other OAS country which is initiat- 
ing, either individually or collectively, an 
arms embargo against Castro? 

For that matter, where were Vene- 
zuela and Betancourt when Castro was 
proclaiming that he intended to “liber- 
ate” the Dominican Republic? Where 
is the resolution of condemnation di- 
rected against the Castro government for 
its attempts—abortive, fortunately—to 
invade the Dominican Republic? 

Mr. President, the so-called facts re- 
counted in the OAS resolution, designed 
to support that resolution, the recitation 
of events which purported to justify that 
resolution, either occurrred quite some 
time ago, prior to the institution of re- 
forms in the Dominican Republic, or, if 
subsequent to that time, have found their 
counterparts, and more, in the demented 
ravings and vile acts of the present Goy- 
ernment of Cuba. 

Yet, strangely, I hear no condemna- 
tion of Castro issuing from the OAS. 

Under no circumstances should the 
President be given the authority he re- 
quests, and I promise Senators that I 
intend to exert every effort at my com- 
mand to defeat any proposals designed to 
accord him or any of his hirelings such 
power. 

In the first place, for reasons I have al- 
ready indicated, such power is not need- 
ed, nor is it justified. Certain beneficial 
developments have taken place within 
the Dominican Republic during recent 
months which bode good for the future. 
It strikes me that the United States and 
the OAS should be encouraging such de- 
velopments, expressing gratification at 
such developments, instead of seeking to 
drive from power the Government which 
has instituted them. In this connection, 
here are some of the changes—changes 
for the better—which have transpired in 
the Dominican Republic. I remind Sen- 
ators that most, if not all, of these have 
occurred subsequent to the acts com- 
plained of in the OAS resolution. 

These are actions taken by President 
Joaquin Belaguer, of the Dominican Re- 
public, since he took office on August 3, 
some 3 weeks ago: 

First. Hector Trujillo has resigned 
from Presidency. 

Second. Rafael Trujillo has resigned as 
head of the Dominican Party and chief 
of the armed forces and is appointed to 
head delegation to 1960 United Nations 
General Assembly. 

Third. Jose Garcia Trujillo removed as 
armed forces secretary. 

Fourth, Louis Ruiz Trujillo removed as 
presidential secretary. 

Fifth. Gen. Rafael Trujillo, Jr., has 
been sent to Geneva to headquarters of 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
and has resigned as chairman of military 
joint chiefs of staff. 

Sixth. Free general elections are 
scheduled for 1962. 

Seventh. Municipal and provincial 
elections to be held December 15, 1960. 
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Eighth. Safe conduct passes and pass- 
ports have been granted to all political 
refugees who had taken asylum in the 
embassies. 

Ninth. New President has dismissed 
personal security guard assigned to for- 
mer Dominican Presidents. 

Tenth. Opposition parties have been 
established and are openly operating in 
the Dominican Republic. No action has 
been taken nor is any contemplated 
against these parties by the Government. 
Opposition parties advocate the defeat of 
the existing Government through the 
electoral process at elections referred to 
above. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi for a question. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is it not true that 
Trujillo has been a friend of the United 
States? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not believe 
there is any doubt about that. I have 
visited the Dominican Republic on two 
or three occasions; I was there in 1958. 
As a matter of fact, it was my privilege 
to visit every country in South and Cen- 
tral America in 1958. My report filed as 
a result of that trip shows that I stated 
then, and I again state now, that there 
is not one country in South or Central 
America which, since 1952, has shown 
greater economic progress than the 
Dominican Republic. 

Senators should do as I did; go there 
and see for themselves—go and see what 
that Government has done. The Domin- 
ican Republic has the finest kind of 
roads, excellent schools, and modern 
hospitals. The amount of housing has 
increased tremendously. All of this has 
been done through the prudent and wise 
development of the natural resources in 
that country. 

In my humble judgment, much of the 
trouble which we are now experiencing 
in Latin America stems from the fact 
that quite a few of the countries in that 
area will not try to do what has been 
done in the Dominican Republic—that is, 
use existing resources as a means of 
achieving economic progress. 

Mr. EASTLAND. And they have done 
it without handouts from others. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is certainly 
true as to the Dominican Republic. That 
Government has used its own resources, 
and the people have worked hard. I 
visited some of the farms there. Jap- 
anese have been brought in by the Gov- 
ernment, as have other nationalities. 
Their talents have been put to good use. 
Evidence of progress is evident almost 
everywhere. For instance, I saw as fine 
a dairy there as I have ever seen, Mr. 
President. Let me emphasize again that 
all of these developments have been ac- 
complished by the people of the Domin- 
ican Republic without gifts of money 
from any foreign power. The job has 
been done by efficiently developing the 
available natural resources of the coun- 
try. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield 
further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
pick in the chair). Does the Senator 
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from Louisiana yield further to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Did the Senator 
from Louisiana find that the people there 
were happy and contented? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I saw no evidence of 
unrest, but I must be frank in stating 
that I did not go there looking for any. 
However, let me say that conditions in 
the Dominican Republic are much better 
than in Haiti, the next-door neighbor of 
the Dominican Republic. The only thing 
dividing Haiti from the Dominican Re- 
public is a small chain of mountains. 
The two countries have about the same 
available natural resources. But the 
lack of progress in Haiti, under the pres- 
ent regime, is shameful, to my way of 
thinking. We have been supplying mil- 
lions of dollars to help those people, but 
the progress is very slow, whereas we 
have not spent a dime of economic aid 
money in the Dominican Republic. Yet 
as the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
sissippi has said, the people of the Do- 
minican Republic are prosperous and are 
living in peace. 

As I took pains to state in my report, 
I am not competent to comment on what, 
if anything, Generalissimo Trujillo may 
have done when he first took office. He 
may have had to use strong tactics to 
accomplish things; I frankly do not 
know, But I daresay that there is no 
country in Central America or in South 
America which would qualify as a 
democracy as the term is generally un- 
derstood in the United States. Several 
are actually military dictatorships, 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is it not true that 
the Dominican Republic has had more 
revolutions than any other country in 
the history of the world, and that Tru- 
jillo has given the country stability— 
something it never had before? 

Mr, ELLENDER. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is it not also true 
that it takes a strong arm to rule in 
countries of that sort and in Latin 
America? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is certainly 
true in many instances. As a matter of 
fact, based upon my observation of con- 
ditions in the Dominican Republic as 
compared with conditions in some of the 
other countries I visited in that area, it 
might be said that a little of that same 
kind of leadership should be applied in 
some additional areas. 

I invite Senators to visit there and see 
for themselves what has taken place. 

I repeat that the people in the Domini- 
can Republic are apparently happy. 
They have good schools, good hospitals, 
fine roads, and an abundance of food. 

Mr. President, let me give Senators 
just one specific example of the kind of 
economic progress which has taken place 
there. I visited a sugar mill, Rio Haina, 
the largest in the world. I was dumb- 
founded; we have nothing like it in the 
Louisiana sugarcane areas. To the best 
of my knowledge, there is nothing like it 
in Florida or in any other part of the 
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world. That sugar mill is just one of 
many such symbols of progress. But to- 
day there are some who wish to destroy 
all that. 

Mr. EASTLAND. If it were destroyed 
and if a yacuum were left, who would 
march in? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Another Castro, 
without a doubt. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield for an- 
other question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is it not true that 
the same group in the State Department 
who had a hand in delivering Cuba to 
Castro desire to overthrow the Trujillo 
government in the Dominican Republic? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I would not be at all 
surprised to find that to be the case. 
The Foreign Relations Committee should 
investigate that situation and should find 
out who in the State Department is so 
anxious to have the present regime in 
the Dominican Republic overthrown. I 
think it is shameful for our State De- 
partment even to consider action de- 
signed to affect the existence of a 
friendly government. That decision is 
one to be made by the people of the 
country involved—not by the U.S. De- 
partment of State. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is it in the interest 
of the United States that that regime be 
overthrown? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Certainly I cannot 
believe that to be the case, Mr. President. 
I shall discuss that aspect a little later 
in my remarks. 

An orderly change in leadership within 
the Dominican Republic should be en- 
couraged, Mr. President, not squelched, 
as the OAS resolution proposes—as the 
power the President seeks to wield would 
insure. In politics, both domestic and 
foreign, as in physics, a vacuum once 
created is quickly filled. The sanctions 
which the President proposes to impose 
against the Dominican Republic—com- 
mercial sanctions, as opposed to an em- 
bargo on arms shipments—vwill, in time, 
I am convinced, result in the removal of 
the existing government of that country 
and in the creation of a political vacuum. 
Once a vacuum develops, Mr. President, 
it will be quickly filled—and, I predict 
now, as I stated a moment ago, that it 
will be filled by a Castro-type govern- 
ment. 

Then where will the United States be? 
What will then be the position of our 
citizens in the Dominican Republic, of 
our economic interests there? 

‘The President’s request, if implement- 
ed, will bring a pro-Castro, anti-U. S., 
pro-Red government to power in the 
Dominican Republic as a matter of ab- 
solute certainty; and I cannot believe 
that any American could regard such a 
development as helpful. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the im- 
position of economic sanctions of the 
Magnitude proposed by the President 
against the Dominican Republic would 
doubtless result in economic ruin to that 
little country. The good Lord knows 
there never was a more economically 
sound country in the Caribbean than 
Cuba, before Castro and his henchmen 
took control there. But today, Cuba’s 
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economy lies in a shambles; she is, for all 
practical purposes, ruined. Yet, appar- 
ently there are some who desire the same 
result to obtain in the Dominican Re- 
public. 

Mr. President, I visited the Dominican 
Republic just 2 years ago, in 1958. Upon 
my return, I filed with the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations a report which 
was printed as Senate Document 13 of 
the 86th Congress, 1st session. In that 
document, I contrasted conditions exist- 
ing in the Dominican Republic with 
those prevailing in other countries in the 
same general area. Without an excep- 
tion, the Dominican Republic at that 
time stood head and shoulders above all 
others, with the possible exception of 
Cuba. But, of course, today Cuba would 
no longer be an exception. With specific 
reference to the Dominican Republic, 
pages 484 and 485 of that report reflect 
my views and comments as of that 
time—views and comments, I hasten to 
add, which have not changed since the 
date of my report. In my report I stated: 

The Trujillo reign has been the subject of 
much criticism in the United States. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is not Trujillo the 
foremost enemy of communism in Latin 
America? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I never met anyone 
there who so often and vocally professed 
his opposition to communism. 

Mr. EASTLAND. And he opposes the 
Communists, does he not? 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is no doubt 
about that. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is the reason 
why Castro attempted to overthrow him, 
is it not? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I presume that is 
the reason. 

Mr. EASTLAND. In Venezuela is 
there democracy? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Not as the term is 
generally understood in the United 
States. Many governments are actually 
dictatorships. 

Mr. EASTLAND. And always have 
been, have they not? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Certainly. Until 
the people there are better educated, 
through better schools, and so forth, that 
condition will continue. 

Mr. President, I now read further from 
my report on the Dominican Republic: 

In all frankness, I wish to make it abun- 
dantly clear that I do not regard myself as 
being in a position to comment on the con- 
duct of the Government of this country, one 
way or the other, I have no personal knowl- 
edge as to the internal policies or, for that 
matter, the political composition of the 
Government of the Dominican Republic, al- 
though Americans with whom I spoke dur- 


ing my visit offered some criticism and also 
lots of praise. 

I did find that hundreds of new homes 
have been built in Ciudad Trujillo. In ad- 
dition, I saw many fine schools, good hos- 
pitals, and excellent market facilities. I was 
informed that similar facilities have been 
provided in other parts of the country. I 
did not see cleaner and better operated mar- 
kets in any South or Central American 
country than those I saw in the Dominican 
Republic. It is apparent that good meat, 
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fine poultry, and a large assortment of vege- 
tables and other products are now being 
produced in large quantities. 


Compare conditions in that country 
with those I found to exist in Haiti—a 
country which, with the Dominican Re- 
public shares the island of Hispaniola. 
I refer Senators to the report I men- 
tioned previously, pages 500 and 501, 
where I observed— 

It is doubtless true that tremendous prob- 
lems face the leaders of this country. There 
are demands for increasing the educational 
level and to provide an opportunity for grad- 
uate studies for Haitians. Because there is 
little room for advancement for Haitians who 
have finished college and gone on through 
graduate school, it would do the country 
little good to create an upper strata of well- 
trained individuals. 

I never saw anything like these markets, 
save perhaps in Accra, Gold Coast, and Lagos, 
Nigeria. Actually, the methods are identical. 

The streets are positively filthy—sewers are 
open and I nearly fell into an open manhole. 
I was told that the manhole had been open 
for months—that someone must have stolen 
the cover. 

Small street restaurants, specializing in 
boiled cornmeal, are plentiful, but other 
cooked foods are also sold. Plantains, cas- 
sava roots, and other root crops are used to 
make flour. 

One must see the extremely adverse condi- 
tions that prevail in the markets of Port-au- 
Prince to believe them. 

I fear that no matter what amount of 
money we have spent or may spend in the 
future to improve health conditions, the 
present deplorable and depressing standards 
will continue to prevail. 


Speedy removal of the existing gov- 
ernment of the Dominican Republic, a 
government which is trying its best to 
improve conditions there, combined with 
economic sanctions against that island 
republic will, if granted, accomplish two 
results: 

First, we will confront another Castro 
in the Caribbean—if, indeed, Castro him- 
self does not move into the Dominican 
Republic. 

Second, we will be laying the founda- 
tion for economic retrogression in the 
Dominican Republic. Instead of a 
healthy economy in that country, there 
will soon be a sick one and, just as soon 
as this happens, the Dominican Repub- 
lic will be placed on the American dole. 
This is not farfetched, Senators; Haiti, 
which possesses much the same natural 
resources as the Dominican Republic, is 
already on our economic aid list; Cuba, 
once Castro is deposed, will be added, as 
well. 

Other Senators may proceed in this 
direction if they desire, but they will 
journey without the company of the 
senior Senator from Louisiana. I was 
not elected to the U.S. Senate by the 
people of Louisiana to endorse presiden- 
tial policies, or any other policies, which 
would, in their application, be detrimen- 
tal to the United States. 

Mr. President, the President’s request, 
the Department of State’s letter, are 
merely latter-day manifestations of the 
same old hand-to-mouth foreign policy 
whose miserable results are apparent 
throughout the world today. There is 
apparently no thought given as to long- 
range results; the Department of State 
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lives only for the moment, and under 
the philosophy that if we react today, 
tomorrow will take care of itself. 

And tomorrow will take care of itself, 
Mr. President, in this instance. 

Tomorrow will bring chaos and violence 
to the Dominican Republic, if the Presi- 
dent’s request is granted. Chaos and 
violence in that country will inevitably 
be accompanied by the establishment of 
a government there whose attitudes, to 
say nothing of objectives, will be in- 
imicable to the interests of the United 
States—indeed, of the entire Western 
Hemisphere, and the free world as a 
whole. 

I urge the Congress to refuse to 
knuckle down to the bankrupt foreign 
policy of the Department of State—a 
policy which is not only bankrupt of new 
ideas, but a policy whose apparent ob- 
jective is to bankrupt the United States. 

Let us cooperate with those in the 
Dominican Republic who desire, through 
orderly means, to make any improve- 
ments in the government which the peo- 
ple may demand, or require. 

Let us not throw overboard plain 
common sense, and, in the process, ac- 
tually assist in the implementation of a 
policy which will create another Castro 
dictatorship in the Caribbean, and lead 
to the addition of another nation to 
Uncle Sam’s foreign aid program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Recorp at this point 
a very short brochure indicating recent 
developments in the Dominican Repub- 
lic, pointing up the trade that has existed 
between us and the Dominican Republic, 
and other matters which I am sure will 
be of interest to Senators. 

There being no objection, the bro- 
chure was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

OUTLINE OF PROGRESS IN THE DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 
VITAL FACTS AND FIGURES 

Area: 19,332 square miles. 

Population: 2,948,740 inhabitants (esti- 
mated January 1, 1960). 

Capital: Largest city, Ciudad Trujillo, with 
$37,477 inhabitants. 

Principal seaports: Recently modernized 
harbors include Ciudad Trujillo, Azua, Bar- 
ahona, Cabo Rojo, La Romana, Puerto Plata, 
Puerto Libertador, Samaná, Sanchez, San 
Pedro de Macoris, and Rio Haina, 

Form of government: Civil, republican, 
democratic and representative; with execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial branches. 

Religion: There is complete freedom of 
worship, but most Dominicans are Roman 
Catholic, 

Chief of state: Generalissimo Héctor B. 
Trujillo Molina, elected President in 1957 
for 5 years. 

Cabinet: Consists of 15 Secretaries of 
State. 

Senate: Consists of 26 Senators; one from 
each province and the national district. 

Chamber of Deputies: There are 64 depu- 
ties; one for every 30,000 inhabitants. 

Currency: The Dominican Republic peso 
(written RD$) is at par with the U.S. dollar. 

Estimated budget for 1960: $168,828,795. 

Independence Day: February 27. 

Favorable trade balances—1958 figures: 
$136, 614, 711 

129, 519, 037 
7, 095, 678 
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Principal products 

Sugar: Authorized production for 1959: 
1,088,000 short tons. 

Coffee: Estimated production for 1958: 
$2,448,000 kilograms. (Total export for that 
year: 25,751,922 kilograms, valued at $23,- 
789,042). 

Cocoa: Estimated production for 1958: 
$4,000,000 kilograms. (Total export for that 
year: 24,096,469 kilograms, valued at $20,- 
568,171). 

Tobacco: Estimated production for 1958: 
22,339,189 kilograms, (Total export that 
year: 11,505,089 kilograms, valued at 64,790 
262). 


Airlines with stops in Ciudad Trujillo 


Compañía Dominicana de Aviación, C. por 
A. (Dominican Airlines); Caribair (Caribbean 
Atlantic Airlines); Pan American World Air- 
ways; Delta Airlines; KLM; Varig Airlines; 
Aerovias Brasil, S.A. 

On December 11, 1959, a new airport was 
inaugurated at Punta Caucedo. Pan Ameri- 
can and Varig have jet flights landing on this 
airport. 

Shipping lines which serve the republic 


Flota Mercante Dominicana (Dominican 
Merchant Fleet); Hamburg Amerika Lines; 
Royal Dutch Steamship Co.; Transatläntica 
Espafiola (Spanish Transatlantic); French 
Lines; Alcoa Steamship Co.; Three Bays 
Lines; Royal Mail Lines; Mitsui Lines; Sague- 
nay Shipping, Ltd.; Fratelli Grimaldi, S.A.: 
Bull Insular Lines; Lykes Brothers; Great 
White Fleet; Dominican Fruit and Steamship 
Co.; James Nourse, Ltd. 

There is periodical service between the 
Dominican Republic and the ports on the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. 


INTRODUCING A NATION 


A view of the Dominican Republic from 
an ascending space rocket would show a long 
island with two mountain ranges standing 
out, broadening to the east, from plains and 
river valleys carpeted with rich crops and 
vegetation. 

The Republic occupies the eastern two 
thirds of the island of Santo Domingo (3 
hours and 5 minutes from Miami, 3 hours 
and 15 minutes from New York, by jet). 
The western end of the island consists of the 
Republic of Haiti. 

The country has an area of 19,332 square 
miles—which is a little larger than that of 
the States of Vermont and New Hampshire 
together. Its population, many of whom are 
of Spanish descent, enters the sixties around 
the 3 million mark. The Republic is 
the second largest in the West Indies. Its 
climate is subtropical with an average an- 
nual temperature of 77° F. 

The Caribbean trade winds refresh the 
island during the summer and warm it in 
the winter. The interior mountains are con- 
siderably cooler at all times of the year and 
during the winter, frost is by no means un- 
known. 

Spanish is the official language of the 
country, but English and French are taught 
in schools and the former is generally 
spoken. 

The constitution is modeled on the U.S. 
pattern. Executive power is vested in the 
President, who is elected by direct vote for 
5 years and may be reelected. His cabinet is 
formed by 15 secretaries of state. Legislative 
authority is vested in Congress, which in- 
cludes a senate consisting of 26 members, 
and a chamber of deputies with 64 members. 
The highest court of justice is the supreme 
court, 

The capital, Ciudad Trujillo, with a popu- 
lation of 337,477, is the principal seaport 
and commercial district. Santiago de los 
Caballeros is the main market and distribu- 
tor of the richest, most productive agricul- 
tural region of the valley of the Cibao. 
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Puerto Plata, on the northern coast, which is 
third in commercial importance, is the dis- 
patch point for the entire Cibao district 
and from it, large quantities of tobacco, cof- 
fee, cocoa, etc., are shipped, 


People 


Like elsewhere in the Western Hemisphere, 
the people of the Dominican Republic are a 
mixture of several different racial stocks. 
When the first European settlers arrived, the 
island was populated by aborigines that the 
Spaniards called Indians. These soon died 
out as a pure race, partly through unac- 
customed hard work and partly through 
newly introduced diseases. Negroes from 
Africa were then brought in as laborers. 
Today, the population is composed of pure 
whites, pure Negroes, and a mixture of the 
two in different proportions, in which there 
is probably also mixed some Indian blood. 
There are some Asiatics, but in very small 
number. There is no racial discrimination 
whatsoever. 


Form of government 


The Government is democratic and repre- 
sentative. All persons of either sex over 18 
years of age have the right to suffrage. The 
President of the Republic is elected by di- 
rect vote every 5 years. In the same man- 
ner are elected the members of the na- 
tional Congress, which consists of 26 Sena- 
tors and the 64 members of the Chamber of 
Deputies. The topmost judicial body is the 
Supreme Court of Justice. 

Executive powers are vested on the Presi- 
dent of the Republic who is assisted by a 
Cabinet of 15 members. The other two 
branches of the Government, the legisla- 
tive and the judicial, are autonomous. 

The Republic is divided politically into 
26 provinces whose Governors are appointed 
by the President. The Governors assist the 
Executive with recommendations as to local 
needs for improvement and on matters that 
would bring about a betterment of general 
conditions in their provinces. 

From the founding of the Republic, the 
principle of separation of state and religion 
has been firmly adhered to. However, as the 
country was colonized by Spain and the 
Catholic Church was introduced at the es- 
tablishment of the colony, the Roman Cath- 
olic religion is still the official one. 

During the times of penury and strife, 
which preceded the present state of pros- 
perity, the clergy became extremely scanty 
and inadequate for the spiritual needs of 
the people. The Government made efforts to 
increase the clergy and also invited several 
teaching orders, in its efforts to provide the 
people with more adequate education, both 
material and spiritual. The old churches 
which dated from the time of the colony 
were restored or rebuilt by the Government 
and many new churches were erected in the 
growing communities. The teaching orders 
that came to the country were generously 
provided with comfortable buildings for 
their schools and convents. 

There is freedom of worship in the coun- 
try and, although the Roman Catholic 
Church received the bulk of the Govern- 
ment's help, other sects have been offered 
ample protection and given assistance when 
they have established schools, hospitals or 
similar institutions for the common good. 
Some of the Protestant churches seem to 
have entered the country mainly through 
the importation of workers for the cane in- 
dustry. As most of the Dominican peasants 
own their lands, they are reluctant to leave 
them to go to work in the canefields. 
Therefore, migrant workers had to be im- 
ported from the neighboring islands, mainly 
from British possessions. These were 
Protestants. Some Protestants are de- 
scended from American Negroes who fled to 
the Dominican Republic during the Ameri- 
can Civil War. Other Protestants have come 
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in as missionaries and, although they have 
made some converts, Protestantism remains 
still a religion for foreigners. The main 
Protestant Churches in the country are the 
Episcopalians and Anglicans, the Seventh 
Day Adventists, and the Evangelicals. 

There is a small number of Jews, mostly 
those who were given asylum in the coun- 
try during the Hitlerite persecutions in Eu- 
rope. These were established in the settle- 
ment of Sostia and some have drifted into 
the cities. There is now a synagogue at 
Ciudad Trujillo and another in the settlers 
colony of Sosua. Previous to this influx, 
there was a moderate migration toward the 
end of the 19th century. These were mostly 
Sephardites, who came to the country via 
the Dutch possessions in the Caribbean. 
They were not the classical immigrants, as 
they were well educated people and with 
ample financial means. They soon married 
into the upper social classes and were as- 
similated. Though their elders may have 
practiced Judaism in private, the children 
were soon converted into the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

There sre in the country quite a few 
Lebanese and people of Levantine descent. 
They all practice the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion. As for the Asians, the Chinese who 
have been in the country for some time have 
married Dominican women and their chil- 
dren have been brought up as Christians. 
The small number of Japanese immigrants 
are at liberty to practice whatever religion 
they choose. There are freemasons in the 
country. The Dominican lodges do not op- 
pose the church in any way. They are rather 
social clubs and devote themselves to cul- 
tural and charitable activities. 


Home 


The advances in engineering and architec- 
ture in the country during the last decades 
have contributed to make the average homes 
more solid and more beautiful. Although 
there are in the countryside frame houses, 
some of which are still very primitive, there 
has been a tremendous improvement in home 
building. The Government has undertaken 
a thorough program of housing and already 
in the main cities can be seen the model 
neighborhoods, called Barrios de Mejora- 
miento Social, which have been built to 
house workers. These homes are not intend- 
ed for renting, but for private ownership 
by the occupant, and are sold on extremely 
easy installments. 

Persons with private means have built 
themselves beautiful, up-to-date houses. 
It is necessary to build very solidly in the 
country, which stands in the path of the 
tropical hurricanes. The cyclone of 1930 
Was a tremendous lesson, which has been 
thoroughly learned and now houses are 
built both for beauty and for strength. The 
new cement plant has given a great impulse 
to building, as formerly it was necessary to 
import the cement. As mentioned before, 
it is necessary to build solidly and in this 
respect it has been found that reinforced 
concrete answers the need for solidity, at 
the same time lending itself to the interpre- 
tation of both traditional and modern de- 
signs. In general, the homes are of the 
single family type, but in the larger cities 
apartment buildings have been erected. In 
these, the apartments are roomier than they 
are in temperate zones, as the tropical cli- 
mate makes it necessary to have more space 
for air circulation. Air conditioning is be- 
ing used extensively, but still nothing can 
match the pleasure of a well orientated porch, 
which catches the soft breezes of the sea. 

The new homes, as well as the new public 
buildings, are both beautiful and functional. 
Modern appliances are a part of the new 
homes. 

Tourism 


The country offers ample facilities to 
travelers. There are frequent communica- 
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tions by boat and by plane to the Republic. 
Besides the foreign shipping companies and 
airlines that serve the Republic, there is the 
Dominican merchant fleet (Flota Mercante 
Dominicana), with weekly sailings from New 
York, and also the Dominican Airline (Com- 
pafiia Dominicana de Aviación), which con- 
nects Ciudad Trujillo with Miami and San 
Juan, P.R. Both Pan American Airways 
and the Brazilian airline Varig have jet serv- 
ices to Ciudad Trujillo, which boasts an 
up-to-date airport. The formalities for 
tourists are extremely simple, limited to ob- 
taining a tourist card at the local travel 
agency or at the Dominican consulate, which 
allows the bearer to travel to and from the 
Republic during the period of 15 days. 

The department of tourism does every- 
thing in its power to please the tourists. 
There are excellent hotels in the country, of 
the highest international standing. It is 
worth mentioning El Embajador at Ciudad 
Trujillo and the Hamaca at the resort beach 
of Boca Chica, both equally near the new 
airport. In the interior there are the Matum 
at Santiago, the San Cristobal at the town 
of the same name, and the Maguana at San 
Juan. In the mountains the resort hotels 
Montafia and Neuva Suiza offer excellent 
opportunities for relaxation in an ideal 
climate. 

The Dominican Republic offers to the 
traveler a striking contrast between the mag- 
nificent buildings, churches, and palace of 
the colony, and the modern achievements 
of a progressive country. The cathedral was 
the first one erected in the New World and 
the famed palace of Columbus’ son, the 
Alcazar, gives an unequaled example of what 
life was like at the court of the first Viceroy 
in the New World. This palace has been 
beautifully restored and furnished with mag- 
nificent examples of period furniture and 
art objects. 

All over the Republic there are safe water 
supplies, which add to the peace of mind 
of the traveler; rapid communications by 
telephone, radio and cable. There are well- 
trained doctors, serving up-to-date hospitals. 
There are no noxious animals in the country 
and no dangerous endemic diseases. 

For sports, there are fishing, hunting, rid- 
ing, excellent golf courses and tennis courts 
and, of course, swimming in well-protected 
beaches and swimming pools. For spec- 
tators, there are horse races throughout the 
year; cockfights, polo and baseball. Base- 
ball players from the big leagues come to 
the Dominican Republic during the winter 
to play with the local teams and likewise 
Dominican players come to the United States 
to play in the series. There are casinos and 
amusement parks. The zoo is really beauti- 
ful, in a setting of natural caves. Free 
music concerts are offered at the zoo and 
at other public parks. There are theater 
and ballet performances and the Dominican 
television and radio put on interesting 
programs. 

In 1955 an international fair was cele- 
brated to commemorate 25 years of peace 
and progress. This fair, which embraced 
several activities, was so successful that some 
of its features have been retained in a per- 
manent basis. There is a free zone at the 
fair, where luxurious merchandises from all 
over the world can be purchased free of 
taxes. Also, for those who love animals, 
there is an annual livestock fair which at- 
tracts fine specimens. 


WEALTH FROM THE PLOW 

The Republic’s wealth stems from her rich 
soil, Farm produce forms the greater part of 
the export trade. The most important crop 
is, of course, sugarcane. It is worth noting 
that when Columbus founded the settlement 
sugarcane was grown here for the first time 
in the New World. The production from 
Dominican sugar mills for 1959 was 1,088,000 
tons. Of the total production 722,000 tons 
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have been taken up by the world market, 
and 75,188 tons by the United States. The 
amount assigned for domestic consumption 
totaled 94,040 tons. In 1958 Dominican sugar 
exports consisted of 668,883,440 kilograms, 
valued at. $56,626,057. 

Coffee is the second major crop. Of the 
1958 production of 32,448,000 kilograms, 25,- 
751,922 kilograms with a value of $23,789,- 
042 were exported. The cocoa crop in 1958 
was estimated at 34 million kilograms; the 
total export being 24,096,469 kilograms, 
valued at $20,568,171. 

Other agricultural products exported from 
the breadbasket of the Caribbean are corn, 
plantains, bananas, vegetable oil, rice, sisal, 
eotton, livestock, and meat products. 

The Government’s far-reaching plans for 
diversification and improvement of the al- 
ready booming farm economy include finan- 
cial aid and advice in the production and 
export of crops other than sugar, such as 
cocoa, coffee and rice. Concurrently, in- 
dustries are being encouraged which make 
use of farm products, for example, the proc- 
essing of peanuts and candies, by means of 
tax exemption. A Government research pro- 
gram is actively investigating new uses of 
byproducts, such as bagasse. Aid is being 
given in the production of new crops, like 
cotton and sisal. 


LAND FOR THE PEOPLE 


It is a basic human desire to run your 
own show—raise crops on your own land. 
The Dominican Government, recognizing 
this need, has established agricultural settle- 
ments on state-owned land both for Domin- 
icans as well as refugees from Europe, For 
example, in 1958 alone, 13 new settlements 
were established in an area of 350,000 acres. 
Of this area a quarter is already under de- 
velopment. 

Some 1,000 houses have been provided with 
Government funds and another 4,700 by pri- 
vate building. The state makes provision for 
water and irrigation, roads and electrical 
supply. The crop yield from these settie- 
ments sold to local markets during 1958 
amounted to some $2 million. 

A measure of the happy racial relations 
existing in the country is shown by the suc- 
cess of immigration policy. In 1958 the 
carrying out of the immigration program 
for agricultural development adopted by the 
Government in 1955 continued. During 1958, 
for example, 495 immigrants as well as 1,244 
Dominican farmers with 5,422 persons mak- 
ing up their families, were settled in these 
agricultural developments which by the end 
of the year included 1,239 Spaniards, 6,173 
Dominicans, 1,183 Japanese and 103 Hun- 
garian residents. Religious toleration, ample 
opportunities for enterprise and government 
cooperation have made the new citizens a 
contented and dynamic element in the com- 
munity. Total number of settlement houses 
provided in 1958 was 1,205, 3 schoolhouses, 
3 warehouse-offices, 3 chapels, and 3 clinics 
costing in all $873,000. Water-supply lines 
were constructed for four developments at a 
cost of $250,000. 

On the following chart are found the data 
of the agricultural settlements established 
in the Republic from January 1 to July 31, 
1959, 

Settlements for Dominicans 


Acres 

Area under cultivation 57, 000 
Area made ready for planting-_---_ 9, 400 
Area being prepared 2, 700 

Settlements for immigrants 

Acres 

Area under cultivation 8, 200 
Area made ready for planting...... 3,400 
Area being prepared__-.._--_-.--_._ 3,000 


Total acreage of settlements 


nder cultwation „„ 
Made ready for planting. 
Being prepared 


1960 


Crops raised by farm settlers, 1958 


On settlements for Dominicans.. $1, 198, 598 
On settlements for immigrants.. 669, 205 


1, 867, 804 


Irrigation lifeblood of agriculture 

Water supply in the rural areas has been 
improved out of all recognition by the Gov- 
ernment. Before 1930, the total area under 
irrigation was 7,000 acres compared to tens 
of thousands of acres of parched, dusty 
land, heartbreaking to farmers, while today 
the Dominican Republic has a network of 
95 irrigation canals built at a cost of $27,- 
296,171. These canals have a capacity of 
1,500 cubic feet per second, and are 2,100 
miles in length, with an irrigable area of 
350,000 acres. 

The most important of these systems are: 
the Haina, with an irrigable area of 14,300 
acres, and built at a cost of $2,225,333, and 
the Los Montones, with an irrigable area of 
4,300 acres. The rollcall of some of the new 
canals which have changed the old pattern 
of wasteful farming are the Juan Carlos, 
Rio Limpio, the Guayajayuco, La Vigia, the 
Mao-Gurabo, and the Navarrete. 

Industrial developments 


Thirty years of stable government and 
internal peace have given the Dominican 
Republic a wonderful opportunity to de- 
velop and diversify her economy. Even 
though it is primarily an agricultural coun- 
try, the introduction of industries has raised 
production of Dominican raw materiais and 
has strengthened still further the favorable 
trade balance. In order to raise the pro- 
duction of primary products, industries, 
with heavy home as well as oversea invest- 
ment, such as a furfural plant using bagasse 
from the sugar mills, and chocolate process- 
ing plants using domestic cocoa, have been 
set up. Good examples of industries which 
help the farmer as well as reduce the im- 
port of oversea products are the extraction 
of vegetable oil from peanuts, and the man- 
ufacture of sacks, ropes, and twine from 
sisal, 

There is no sign of slackening pace in the 
Republic’s industrial revolution. During 
1958 and 1959 there were both the formation 
of new businesses (441 new industrial con- 
cerns in 1958) and a great expansion in those 
established since the war. A sure sign of 
the inherent stability of the economy was 
seen in increased productivity which has 
allowed an expansion of welfare services 
offered by the industrial firms, services 
which guided by government labor legisla- 
tion are acknowledged to be some of the 
most advanced of their kind, 

Total capital invested in industry in 1958 
amounted to $226,408,227, exceeding more 
than 5% times the industrial capital de- 
ployed in 1936. Billings for raw materials 
used in 1958 by Dominican industry totaled 
$87,292,081 contrasted with $81,557,143 in 
1957: An increase of $5,734,938. Total sales 
rocketed to $272,916,861, over $28 million 
higher than sales in 1957. In little more 
than two decades annual production of na- 
tional industries increased from a mere $16,- 
279,000 to $256,637,000. 

Although special facilities for oversea in- 
vesting have made the Republic an extremely 
safe and promising investment area, the 
major share in industry is held by Do- 
minicans, Examples of their new indus- 
tries are: cement, oil, textiles, marble, as- 
bestos-cement, beer, minerals, furniture, 
soaps, meat and its derivatives, matches, 
glassware, cigars and cigarettes, rum and 
liquor, condensed milk, ceramics, aluminum 
furniture, storage batteries, rawhides, card- 
boards, air-conditioning units, barbed wire, 
lubricants, paper bags, canned foods, plastic 
goods, flour, etc. 
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A MINERAL EL DORADO 


A wealth undreamed of by the Conquista- 
dores when they panned for gold in the Re- 
public’s streams is provided by the rich 
nickel and other metals from ore deposits 
lately exploited. Efforts have been intensi- 
fied, with the help of foreign investments, 
to promote the exploring and exploiting of 
mineral deposits to the full. Equitable leg- 
islation exists to govern the granting of 
concessions for mining exploitation. A 
purely Dominican concern, Sal y Yeso, is 
exploiting Barahona’s rock-salt (the largest 
solid deposit in the world), gypsum, marble 
and other ornamental rock deposits. Begun 
with government aid, the company is now 
self-supporting and has become private 
property. 

At Hatillo, near Haina, iron ore is ex- 
tracted and shipped to the United States 
through the Rio Haina seaport. The iron 
content in this ore is 67.42 percent and it 
has been highly praised, in particular by 
Japanese mining experts. 

An American company, the Alcoa Explo- 
ration Co., has a concession to explore and 
exploit the bauxite deposits in Barahona. 
Other surveys to locate further deposits will 
be commenced in the near future. Even- 
tually a bauxite processing plant will be 
constructed. 

The Canadian Falconbridge Co. also plans 
a sizable investment in the Republic and 
is exploring the interior tracking down nickel 
deposits, which exist in substantial quan- 
tities. In 1956 a company was formed to 
explore and exploit oil deposits and other 
hydrocarbons. There is now sufficient pro- 
duction to provide several Dominican firms 
with fuel oil, and deep drills 12,500 feet are 
being made. 


COMPLETE FINANCIAL INTEGRITY 


In financial affairs the Dominican Repub- 
lic feels that she has something to boast 
about. The Republic is in the rare position 
of being free of debts, internal or external, 
with a balanced budget and whose only for- 
eign aid is a small sum earmarked for West- 
ern Hemisphere defense installations, 

The Dominican gold peso (symbol RD$) 
contains 0.888671 gram of gold, and was 
accepted in 1948 by the International Mone- 
tary Fund. It is on a par with the US. 
dollar and also subdivides into a hundred 
cents (centavos). The $1 to $1,000 bills 
are issued by the Banco Central de la Re- 
publica Dominicana under the control of a 
Monetary Board. Silver, copper, and nickel 
coins are also issued; silver coins of 50, 26, 
and 10 cents; a copper-and-nickel coin worth 
5 cents and a l-cent copper coin. For the 
U.S. visitor or resident the use of the cur- 
rency is therefore simplicity itself and, of 
course, it is not subject to sudden devalua- 
tion. 

The national gross expenditure attained 
in 1958 a record figure of $672.5 million, ex- 
ceeding by 4.2 percent the 1957 figure of 
8645.3 million. Investment of capital ef- 
fected in 1958 was $65 million, an increase of 
74 percent over the 1957 figure, $60.5 mil- 
lion. Of the $672.5 million of gross ex- 
penditure, $558.5 million were spent on con- 
sumer goods. This showed an increase of 
9.4 percent above that of 1957 and betokened 
a similar rise in living standards. Approx- 
imately a third of government expenditures, 
$51.2 million was assigned to construction. 
The importance of public works to the econ- 
omy cannot be overemphasized—fine high- 
ways for taking goods to seaports, harbor 
installations, air strips, hospitals and schools 
are at the very root of the Republic’s prog- 
ress. 

A country that is secure and that has 
faith in its future indicates its belief with 
its business. Insurance returns, excluding 
life insurance in 1958 totaled $1,244,737, an 
increase of 9.33 percent over the previous 
year’s business, 
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State revenue reached the sum of $151,- 
476,867 in 1958, an indication of the con- 
tinual progress in the economic and finan- 
cial development of the country, An inter- 
esting point is that in spite of higher 
prosperity revealed by trade figures quoted 
above, tax collection only rose by under 
$300,000. Thus giving to all sections of the 
community a very real incentive to greater 
effort. 

The Dominican budget for 1960 is some 
27 times the size of the annual budget of 
a quarter of a century ago. Total customs 
revenues collected in the Dominican Re- 
public from 1905 to 1930, which were the 
Government's principal source of income, 
amounted to only $100 million, The 1960 
budget has more than 1½ times the total 
of those collections during a quarter of a 
century, 

BANKING—A SOUND BASE 

There are three Government banks in the 
country. The Banco Central de la Republica 
Dominicana (Central Bank of the Dominican 
Republic) was established in 1947, following 
the final settlement of the foreign debt, 
when an independent national currency was 
inaugurated, This is the sole issuing bank. 
The balance to December 31, 1958, showed 
assets of $109,179,842.35, 

The Banco de Reservas (Reserves Bank) 
was established in 1941 with a capital of 
$1 million, It is the Government fiscal agen- 
cy and also operates as a commercial bank. 
Its capital is now $7 million completely pro- 
vided by the State. 

The Banco de Credito Agricola e Industrial 
(Agriculture and Industrial Credit Bank) 
was founded in 1945 to provide credit for the 
development of the country’s resources. The 
authorized capital for this bank was orig- 
inally $1 million and has increased to $100 
million. 


ACTIVE PARTNER IN WORLD TRADE 
While the Republic itself has for many 
years had close trade relations with the 
United States, its principal customer, it has 
also consistently bought more from the U.S. 


market than it has sold to it. 
Un U.S. dollars] 
E sto Imports 
Year to United {from United | Balance 
States States 

66,807,591 |—15, 545, 446 
57, 935, — —9, 856, 459 
53, 3 8 —14. 380, 338 
63, 278, —2, 888, 687 
68, 886, 112 —12, 714, 853 
8 71, 129, 878 —9, 098, 352 
1958 72 77. 301,612 | —8, 650, 440 
Total 7 years. 44 7 300 —44, 432, 899 


Demonstrating the amicable relations be- 
tween the Republic and the United States 
this also shows a cardinal principle of Do- 
minican trade policy—the maximum free- 
dom possible—and under normal conditions 
the minimum of tariffs and other bars to 
the free flow of trade. 

The total value of imports and exports 
with other countries in 1958 was $266.1 mil- 
lion: $136.6 million worth of exports and 
$129.5 million worth of imports, a favorable 
trade balance of $7.18 million. 

The following table gives details of the 
trade movement: 


[In millions of dollars} 
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Commercial activity with America, Asia, 
and Africa in 1958 exceeded that of 1957, 
showing an increase of $15.1, $5.2, and $0.5 
million respectively, while with Europe it 
decreased by $32.1 million. 

The 1958 exports totaled $136.6 million for 
1,267,807 tons of cargo; 45 percent of the bulk 
and 55.8 percent of the value went to Amer- 
ica, the United States getting 34.8 percent 
and 50.3 percent respectively. The corre- 
sponding figures for 1957 were 570,090 tons 
worth $76.2 million, of which the United 
States bought 441,357 tons worth $68.7 mil- 
lion. 

Exports to Europe represented 45.9 percent 
of the tonnage and 36.8 percent of the value, 
581,962 tons and $50.3 million. The best cus- 
tomer in Europe was the United Kingdom 
(448,026 tons worth $33.3 million), followed 
by the Netherlands (51,601 tons worth $6.5 
million), Belgium (10,021 tons worth $1.8 
million), Western Germany (15,288 tons 
worth $1.6 million), and Spain (2,094 tons 
worth $1.6 million). Exports to Asia totaled 
113,355 tons worth $9.1 million, with Japan 
the main buyer, taking 75,050 tons worth 
$5.9 million, 


HELPING TO FEED THE NATIONS 


Dominican foodstuff exports amounted to 
861,039 metric tons, valued at $118.7 million 
in 1958, the largest export being raw vege- 
table products. Sales totaled 162,340 metric 
tons valued at $51.1 million, exceeding by 
$7,571 metric tons and $7.8 million 1957’s 
foodstuff exports. Coffee was the largest of 
this group of exports, with 25,751 metric tons 
worth $23.8 million. There was an increase 
over 1957 shipments by 4,063 metric tons, but 
a fall in value of $1.3 million. Principal 
coffee buyers were: the United States, 21,- 
350.1 metric tons for $19.4 million; Italy, 
1,186 metric tons for $1.2 million; and Can- 
ada, 1,173 metric tons for $1.2 million. 

Cocoa, on the other hand, increased its 
selling. The export of 24,096 tons earned 
$20.6 million, surpassing the 1957 figure by 
186.6 metric tons and $7.1 million. The 
United States acquired nearly all of it, buy- 
ing 24,025.6 metric tons worth $20.5 million. 

Dominican bananas are becoming well 
known for their size and taste. Exports for 
1958 were 85,811 metric tons worth $4.8 mil- 
lion, a rise of 34,031 metric tons and $2.2 
million over 1957. Principal buyer was again 
the United States with 49,457 metric tons for 
$2.4 million. Western Germany's fast reviv- 
ing trade with the Republic took 12,779 
metric tons for $0.8 million and the Nether- 
lands bought 14,980 metric tons for $1.1 
million. 

Manufactured food product export was 
696,686 metric tons worth $66.3 million, with 
the sugar export of 669,883 metric tons worth 
$56.6 million as the main product. This 
figure represents 52.8 percent of the total 
bulk and 38.7 percent of the total value. It 
can be seen that the Republic is no longer a 
single crop country at the mercy of world 
prices ruling on one product. Europe was 
the principal buyer acquiring 461,707.6 metric 
tons worth $37.9 million: 69 percent of the 
total sugar exported and 67 percent of the 
total value. The United Kingdom bought 
$98,985 tons for $32.2 million and the Nether- 
lands 29,580.1 tons for $2.6 million. The 
United States was the second best sugar cus- 
tomer, 89,319 tons for $9.3 million, exceeding 
the 1957 figure by 23,977 tons and $1.3 mil- 
lion. Japan took 74,577 tons for $5.8 million, 
raising its 1957 purchase by 35,530 tons and 
$1.5 million, 

The new Dominican chocolate industry 
provided 7,791 tons of exports valued at 88 
million, topping earnings on the previous 
year by $2.5 million. The United States pur- 
chased 6,958 tons for $7.2 million, while in 
1957 it acquired 7,068 tons for $4.8 million. 
The Netherlands bought 583 tons for $0.6 
million. 
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The export of processed meat products, a 
recent development, rose to 2,012 tons worth 
$1.3 million. Fresh or refrigerated meats 
were a main export with 1,950.5 tons worth 
$1.252 million. 


GROWING OVERSEA INDUSTRIAL EARNINGS 

The output of Dominican factories is 
making a new contribution to the country’s 
trade. In 1958, 320,007 tons of manufac- 
tures worth $13.9 million were sold abroad, 
Tobacco was the main product—11,505 tons 
worth $4.8 million were sold. Spain, the 
Netherlands, Algeria, and Western Germany 
were the principal customers. 

Although 1958 molasses exports of 206,942 
tons were up on the 1957 figure by 40,137.7 
tons, earnings of $5.4 million were reduced 
to $3.8 million. The United States purchased 
158,914 tons for $3.3 million, an increase 
of 56,450 tons and a decrease of $0.4 million 
in value, 

All furfural, a chemical used in the man- 
ufacture of nylon, was taken by the United 
States and totaled 13,704 tons worth $3.1 
million. Cement sales abroad went down 
from 65,332 tons worth $0.9 million in 1957 
to 35,005.56 metric tons for $0.5 million in 
1958, principally because of the increased 
needs of the Republic’s own public works 
program. Honduras and the Dutch West 
Indies were the main buyers. 


Growth of oil industry 


1956 1936 
Number of industries 3,002 1,076 
Number of employees 75, 974 20, 301 
Capital invested --| $266, 804,758 802, 314, 340 
Value of sales «| $173, 251,470 | $16, 279, 130 
Wages and salaries $32,310,315 | 84, 561, 184 


In 1958, the number of employees in these 
industries was 92,367; the capital invested 
was over $226,409,000; the value of sales over 
$272,917,000; and wages and salaries over 
$40,135,000. 


EXPANDING THE NATION’S BUYING CAPACITY 


The general increase in the Republic’s 1958 
imports is part of the dynamic drive seen 
throughout the economy. This results from 
the government’s industrialization policy; 
with the urgent demand for capital goods 
and raw materials, and to the increase in 
population and its constantly enlarging earn- 
ing potentialities. 

Consumer goods therefore represent a high 
proportion of total imports—66.2 percent in 
1958, totaling $85.8 million. The principal 
products imported were: foodstuffs 55,448 
tons worth $12.0 million; and electrical goods 
and appliances worth $7.7 million, a signifi- 
cant increase of 34.7 percent over the 1957 
value. 

Capital goods totaled $43.7 million or 33.8 
percent of the total value of imports for 
1958. Showing that industries are still fast 
developing this is an increase of $6.0 million 
over the 1957 figure. The main imports 
were: trucks and pickup trucks, $3.3 million 
worth, a decrease of 4.4 percent of the 1957 
figure; liquid fuel, 189,540.2 tons for $5.5 
million, an increase of 0.8 percent over the 
1957 figure; construction materials, 33,648 
tons worth $6.1 million, an increase of 11.8 
percent over the 1957 figure; and machinery 
for sugar processing worth $6.7 million, an 
increase of no less than 100.5 percent over 
the 1957 figure. To sum up: the Dominician 
Republic offers unique opportunities for 
oversea exporters. Exchange control pre- 
sents no problem, and as has been indicated 
import restrictions are confined to a very few 
categories of commodities to protect local 
manufactures. Referring to payments by 
Dominican companies the Chemical Corn 
Exchange Bank reports “The December re- 
sults of payments compare closely with those 
of the previous 12 months and these are 
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representative of the prompt manner in 
which Dominican collections were paid dur- 
ing the year.” 


EDUCATION—CORNERSTONE OF DEMOCRACY 


Democracy cannot exist without a literate, 
thinking people. The Dominican Govern- 
ment believes that the only real safeguard 
of personal freedoms and Western values is 
the best system of public education which 
can be evolved. A complete system of free 
elementary schooling is provided by the 
government throughout the country. There 
are also many private schools, which benefit 
from government grants. The public school 
system has intermediate and secondary 
schools, and several vocational schools. No 
promising pupil is allowed to miss the oppor- 
tunity of a university education for financial 
reasons. 

The number of both children and adults 
completing educational courses increases 
every year. In 1958 the construction of 
new schools (now totaling over 4,500) pro- 
ceded and also the government's campaign 
to eradicate illiteracy. Schools were pro- 
vided with excellent equipment and every 
effort was made to further raise teaching 
standards. New reforms were introduced in 
the university and the development in fine 
arts was intensified. New courses were 
planned—for example for veterinary surgeons 
and sugar technologists, top-rank scientists 
and technicians. 

A total of 4,098 students enrolled in the 
university during the last academic year. 
This is the highest figure since its founding 
in 1538. Keeping abreast of the sciences has 
been a continuous program at the university. 
A new building for the faculty of architec- 
ture and engineering which cost almost RD$1 
million was inaugurated in 1959 and has a 
capacity of 1,000 students. Another study 
center is being erected for the faculty of eco- 
nomic and commercial sciences. 

The ultimate wealth of a country can- 
not be measured with statistics: it is to be 
found in the richness of the people's spirit- 
ual and cultural life. The Dominican edu- 
cational system seeks to produce lovers of 
the arts as well as top rank scientists and 
technicians. 

The Public Expenditure Act for Education 
called for $10,144,009.96 in 1958 an increase 
of $141,087.46 over the 1957 budget. This 
did not include the construction of the 
physical recreation stadium “Leonidas 
Rhadames” at Santiago; the construction of 
a school campus at Monsefior Nouel, and the 
“España” and “Angelita” schools in Ciudad 
Trujillo, nor the construction cost of the 
building for the Department of Education 
and Fine Arts, which was begun in 1957 and 
completed in 1959. The total cost of these 
additional developments was $2,591,110. 

There were 12,476 units for illiterate adults 
during 1958, with a total of 267,880 pupils. 
Of these 74,691 successfully covered the 
preliminary course during their first year, 
and 42,534 completed the fundamentals dur- 
ing their second year. The Government con- 
tributed $896,000 to this cause and private 
contributions, mainly from industrial firms, 
raised $251,274.81. 

During 1958, 506,694 pupils were taught in 
4,955 schools. Over a quarter of the popu- 
lation, including adults, are attending 
courses. 

The Radio Corporation of America has re- 
cently completed a survey made at the re- 
quest of the Dominican Republic Govern- 
ment on the possibility of using television 
in the drive to end illiteracy. For the sur- 
vey, R.C.A. has had the advice of several 
education experts. Improvements which 
could be introduced into the present tele- 
vision system to increase reception, includ- 
ing three new relay stations, have been sug- 
gested. 
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ARTS FOR THE PEOPLE 


The Government has taken care to see the 
arts are available to all. The National Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave 30 concerts at the 
Capital as well as in other cities; the School 
of Drama gave 40 performances at which 
more than 40,000 persons attended. There 
is undoubtedly a true revival of interest for 
the theater in the Republic. A good recent 
example of the Government’s work in this 
direction was the engagement of the Wash- 
ington Ballet, with its international stars, to 
play gratis to fully representative audiences. 

BOOSTING SPORT FOR PHYSICAL FITNESS 

The sport program has been given a great 
boost with the inauguration at Santiago of 
a baseball park (Estadio Leonidas Rha- 
dames), built at a cost of $1,500,000, and the 
construction of another baseball park at San 
Pedro de Macoris. Other items in the sport 
program were the second world champion- 
ship of juvenile baseball, in which seven 
teams participated and the Dominican Re- 
public obtained the world champion title, 
and the improvement of the sport instruc- 
tors, with the help of international experts. 

The Republic is now the headquarters of 
the International Federation of Amateur 
Baseball's annual assembly. The construc- 
tion of volleyball courts, the distribution of 

gear to the schools and the provision 
of playing fields are allowing many more to 
participate in as well as to follow sport. 


WHERE ILLNESS IS NOT FEARED 


The Government has constructed modern 
hospitals in nearly all towns and provides 
free treatment to the needy. Some of these 
hospitals come under the administration of 
social welfare, for the benefit of those au- 
thorized to receive medical attention under 
the social security program. There are now 
more than 11,000 beds in 134 hospitals, 
maternities, sanatoriums, and private clinics 
all over the country. Of these, 9,000 beds are 
in State establishments where anyone may 
receive medical attention completely free of 
charge. 

Much progress has come about in the 
medical field. In 1958 the following hos- 
pitals were inaugurated: The 1,000-bed TB 
sanitorium, Dr. Rodolfo de la Cruz Lora, 
constructed at a cost of over $214 million; 
the 700-bed psychiatric sanatorium “Padre 
Billini; the 150-bed hospital, Altagracia Julia 
in Moca; and the 250-bed hospital, Dr. Luis 
Manuel Morillo King in La Vega. The 200- 
bed hospital, Dario A. Contreras and the 300- 
bed, Dr. Francisco Moscoso Puello, both in 
Ciudad Trujillo, were opened later. There 
can be few countries in the world whose 
public health services are being developed 
so rapidly. 

A campaign to fight TB was started in 
1951, and already many have been vaccinated 
with BCG. This first period of the campaign 
was extended to December 1957 and during 
that time 291,201 were given tuberculin tests 
and 227,811 were vaccinated. Since Novem- 
ber 1958, there has been general vaccination 
and a 2-year program first, to reduce re- 
occurrence of tuberculosis; to teach auxiliary 
personnel tubercular investigation tech- 
niques; and to make vaccination a general 
service of the department of public health 
and social welfare that will benefit all parts 
of the country. From November 24, 1958 to 
August 29, 1959, 383,819 persons had been 
given tuberculin tests, and 240,341 had been 
vaccinated with BCG. The total of both 
phases of the program is 675,020 persons 
tested with tuberculin and 468,152 vacci- 
nated with BCG. 

Through its medical aid programs, the 
Government provides pecuniary aid, and 
milk to those in need. In 28 months 8 
million pints of milk have been distributed 
and specific medications have been pro- 
vided, (For example, in those years, 397,023 
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grams of dihydrostreptomycin and 3,951,903 
tablets of isoniazid have been distributed.) 

The Government maintains complemen- 
tary food centers and in 1959 the number of 
these centers has increased to satisfy the 
state’s concern for improving the people's 
nutrition through scientifically balanced 
diets. For this the Government spends ap- 
proximately $2 million a year. There are 32 
dietetic and nutrition centers for infants 
under a year old. In these establishments 
6,000 children were taken care of, and 4,036,- 
000 nursing bottles of milk were distributed 
at a total cost of $144,597. 

Good employers 

The act providing life insurance, unem- 
ployment and invalid benefits for public ofi- 
cials and employees earning up to $400 a 
month, was instituted on November 18, 1958. 
In the first case, the insured person receives 
the amount matching 1 year’s salary. In 
the second case, unemployment, the insured 
receives the amount matching 50 percent of 
the paid premiums; and lastly, through the 
invalid benefits, the insured receives the 
amount matching a year’s salary distributed 
monthly at the rate of 30 percent. 

This act provides loans for the construc- 
tion of houses for those insured, repayable 
over 20 years through monthly payments. 
Up to now, 206 houses, valued at $1,158,227.12 
have been allocated. The funds for applying 
this act are drawn from 2 percent discount 
of the employees’ monthly salary. 


Land of the future 


The evidence provided by this booklet will, 
it is hoped, convince the reader that the 
progress achieved by the Dominican Repub- 
lic is no flash in the pan. The republic has 
enjoyed 30 years of unsurpassed stability and 
prosperity under the leadership of General- 
issimo Rafael Trujillo. Budget surpluses 
and trade balances have been carefully hus- 
banded and the country’s economic sights 
can now be raised. 

The republic has never been isolationist in 
its policies but recognizes that oversea 
businessmen and technicians with know-how 
can co-operate to mutual benefit with Do- 
minican industry. Opportunities, we truly 
believe, for foreign investment and business 
will vastly expand in the promising sixties, 

A cardinal point in the Republic’s Govern- 
ment's basic political thinking is the import- 
ance of the individual. It is hoped that this 
has come across from the preceding factual 
account. The individual’s freedom of 
choice and action, his welfare in times of 
trouble, and his spiritual well-being, are 
matters to which the state gives top priority. 
No legislation is allowed to pass which could 
damage these principles, and the same is 
true for the Republic’s guests and business 
colleagues from other nations. The Domini- 
can way of life is a young but potent concept 
based on religious and racial tolerance. We 
are not ashamed of being proud of this way 
of life and would say to our old and new 
friends “Come and see for yourselves—and 
welcome.” 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be recognized for 
10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, 
there was a time when the United 
States dealt realistically with the other 
nations of the world, basing our actions 
on the principle of enlightened self-in- 
terest. In those days it was part of our 
policy that we did not attempt to dictate 
to any nation what form of government 
it should maintain. The most important 
question we asked about another nation 
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was: Is this nation friendly to the 
United States? 

In the attitude of our State Depart- 
ment toward the Dominician Republic, 
and now in the suggestion that we put 
into effect economic sanctions against 
that nation, we see how far we have 
come from those days of forthright di- 
plomacy. 

How must we answer the key ques- 
tion of whether the Government of the 
Dominican Republic is friendly toward 
the United States, and opposed to the 
world Communist conspiracy? The 
record is absolutely clear on this point. 
No government in this hemisphere has 
been more consistently friendly to the 
United States, nor more consistently and 
realistically opposed to communism. 

Mr. President, the present regime in 
the Dominician Republic is the most re- 
cent of many governments which have, 
at one time or another, ruled on the 
strife-torn island of Santo Domingo. 

That little island has had more revo- 
lutions than any other piece of territory 
on this globe. Before the present re- 
gime in the Dominican Republic came 
to power some 30 years ago, there was 
no stable government, the economy was 
a shambles, the standard of living of the 
people was as low as any in this hemi- 
sphere, and human misery was a com- 
monplace on that little island. 

Mr. President, conditions became so 
chaotic that we had to send in Marines 
and occupy it for many years in order 
to establish order. 

The present regime has changed all 
that. The economy of the Dominican 
Republic is stable and growing. The 
country has a sound currency. Eco- 
nomic and social conditions are vastly 
improved, not only over what they were, 
but also over conditions in similar terri- 
tories elsewhere in this hemisphere. But 
there appear to be forces in our State 
Department which wish to tear down 
this regime, and we hear now the pro- 
posal that economic sanctions be ap- 
plied to the Dominican Republic. 

Mr. President, these are the same 
forces which had a hand in placing 
Castro in power in Cuba. 

I have in my hand a news article pub- 
lished by the Associated Press. It states: 

New BEDFORD, Mass., August 11.—A former 
U.S. Ambassador to Cuba blamed the State 


os ea today for the difficulties with 

Arthur Gardner, Ambassador from 1953 to 
1957, declared in an interview copyrighted 
by the New Bedford Standard-Times that he 
attempted to convince the State Department 
that Premier Fidel Castro talked and acted 
like a Communist and did not merit the 
support or friendship of the United States. 

Mr. Gardner said that the State Depart- 
ment “pulled the rug out” from under 
Fulgencio Batista, Premier Castro's prede- 
cessor, by stopping arms shipments to the 
dictator. 

Mr. Gardner said that Herbert L. Matthews 
of the New York Times, more than any 
other U.S. writer, sold Americans, including 
the State Department, on the idea that Dr. 
Castro was “a bright-eyed idealist and the 
savior of his people.” 

Mr. Gardner said his successor as Ambas- 
sador to Cuba, Earl E. T. Smith, a former 
New York investment broker, had been in- 
structed by the State Department to consult 
with Mr. Matthews before taking the post. 
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That is true. Mr. Matthews’ articles 
on Castro were very influential with the 
State Department in this country. 

This is the same group which is at- 
tempting to set up a new regime in the 
Dominican Republic. Mr. President, 
setting up a new regime there now would 
be detrimental to the best interests of 
our country. 

The only result, if this effort is suc- 
cessful, will be to create a vacuum into 
which Communist power will flow. 

Mr. President, we cannot afford that. 

Of course, we could not afford to see 
a Communist Government established 
in Cuba, but we have seen it, and our 
State Department had a hand in it. 

It would seem that the same forces 
which, through both action and inaction, 
helped to bring about the establishment 
of a Communist dictatorship in Cuba, 
are working toward the same end with 
respect to the Dominican Republic. 

In Cuba, before Castro came to power, 
the Batista government was on its way 
out in a peaceful and orderly manner. 
There had been an election. A new 
President had been elected. Within the 
space of a few weeks, the new govern- 
ment would have taken over control of 
the country, and Castro's chance to come 
into power would have been lost forever. 
But this was not allowed to come about. 

The caliber of the man who was elected 
President in Cuba was such that he went 
to the island and lived for months under 
the Castro dictatorship and was not 
touched, because he was an honorable 
man. 

We did not help to preserve the status 
quo in Cuba. We did not help the newly 
elected government to take over in an 
orderly manner. We did not give that 
newly elected government our support. 
On the contrary, we swung our weight 
in the other direction. Batista was 
forced to flee, and a vacuum was created 
into which Castro marched unimpeded, 
and the world Communist conspiracy 
had a solid beachhead in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

In the Dominican Republic, elections 
are scheduled within a few months. A 
government will be elected by vote of the 
people, in a democratic manner, and if 
we give that newly elected government 
our help, the transition can be peaceful 
and orderly and there will be no op- 
portunity for the Communists to take 
over. But if the Trujillo regime is forced 
out of power prematurely, there can 
be only one possible result: the world 
Communist conspiracy will have another 
beachhead in this hemisphere. 

Fidel Castro did not win a revolution 
in Cuba. He never even won a battle. 
Castro simply walked into a vacuum 
which we had helped to create in Cuba; 
and it took him 2 days to get down out 
of the hills after Batista had fled the 
country. 

I mean that literally. He was “holed 
up” in the hills surrounded by soldiers 
loyal to the government, and it took him 
2 days to get out of hiding after he had 
become the head of government. 

If we help to create a vacuum in the 
Dominican Republic, there is no force 
and no power ready to step into that 
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vacuum except the force and the power 
of world communism. 

The Communist objective is to use the 
Castro government as a tool in bring- 
ing all Latin America under Communist 
domination. One of Castro’s prime ob- 
jectives was to take over the Dominican 
Republic. Are we now going to help him 
accomplish this objective? 

After Franco came into power in 
Spain, we applied economic sanctions 
against his government. As a result, the 
Government of Spain had to make many 
economic adjustments. When the real- 
ities of the cold war forced us to a recog- 
nition of the necessity that we establish 
bases in Spain, we found that we had 
to spend hundreds of millions of dollars 
to assist in the improvement of the Span- 
ish economy in order to make Spain the 
strong and dependable ally which she 
is today. If we help to tear down the 
present regime in the Dominican Re- 
public, the day will come when we shall 
have to spend hundreds of millions in 
an effort, possibly a vain effort, to restore 
the economy which we shall have helped 
to shatter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Mississippi has 
expired. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for an additional 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Mississippi? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. EASTLAND. It would be a grave 
mistake, Mr. President, to cut the sugar 
quota of the Dominican Republic. On 
the contrary, what we should do is in- 
crease the Dominican sugar quota, and 
take what other action we can to help 
strengthen the economy of this little 
country which has stood so stanchly at 
our side in resisting the thrust of Com- 
munist aggression. 

We came to the point of economic 
sanctions against Cuba only after the 
Communist dictatorship of that country 
had seized hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars worth of American property without 
just compensation, had imprisoned 
American citizens without just cause and 
without fair trial, and had repeatedly 
insulted this Nation, officially and pub- 
licly. 

There has been no such provocation 
from the Dominican Republic. Ameri- 
can property there is safe. American 
lives there are safe. The Dominican Re- 
public is the target of aggression by Cas- 
tro, and the sworn enemy of our greatest 
and most dangerous enemy, the world 
Communist conspiracy. Yet now it is 
proposed that we apply economic sanc- 
tions against the Dominican Republic. 

If this is permitted, Mr. President, we 
shall not deserve the respect or the con- 
fidence of other Latin American nations; 
nor shall we have their respect or their 
confidence. 

Nations, like people, respect strength; 
they respect fairness; they seek alliances 
they can trust. How will the nations of 
Latin America regard us if we make it 
clear that we will not stand by our 
friends, that we will not stand up to our 
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enemies, that we have neither the wis- 
dom to know what is good for us and our 
friends, nor the strength of purpose 
which both good judgment and a sense 
of fairplay would seem to dictate? 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR GREEN 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I would 
not want the present session of Congress 
to close without paying tribute to the 
senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN], and to express regret at his deci- 
sion to retire as a Senator. 

I met THEODORE GREEN some years be- 
fore he came to the Senate, while he was 
Governor of the State of Rhode Island. 

I have always respected and admired 
him as a great statesman from my 
neighboring State in New England. I 
served under him while he was chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and found him eminently 
fair and almost always sound in his 
judgment. 

Only once have I found any fault with 
the great Senator from Rhode Island, 
and that was when he was Governor of 
his State. At that time Rhode Island 
produced nearly all the milk consumed 
in that State, but not quite. One of the 
distributors in the State of Rhode Island 
thought he could make more money by 
obtaining milk from Vermont, which he 
proceeded to do, and he imported it into 
the State of Rhode Island. 

State officials of Rhode Island decided 
it would be best to color that milk a 
little so that consumers in Rhode Island 
would know that they were getting Ver- 
mont milk instead of Rhode Island 
milk. Unfortunately, they chose the 
color pink. I am sure they would not 
do so today, because there is nothing 
pink connected with Vermont products. 
Nevertheless, for 3 or 4 days, the Ver- 
mont milk that was sent into Rhode 
Island was colored pink. 

Then the State officials decided that 
such coloring was not the thing to do and 
ceased that operation. Whether it was 
an attack of conscience or a reading of 
the law that caused them to stop color- 
ing Vermont milk pink I do not know. 
Anyway, it was stopped and all was for- 
given. Since that time Rhode Island 
has been producing less and less milk, 
until today the people of Rhode Island 
are very glad indeed to get a good share 
of the milk which they consume from 
the State of Vermont. 

I do not know what the plans of the 
Senator from Rhode Island may be. I 
am sure he will not remain idle very 
long. It would not surprise me if he 
went back to Rhode Island and reen- 
tered the political field there. But there 
is only one request I wish to make of 
him and that is if he does run for Gov- 
ernor again—and I am sure if he does 
he will be reelected—to treat our Ver- 
mont milk kindly, please, because Rhode 
Island needs that milk today far more 
than it did 25 years ago. 

I wish to express a sentiment which I 
know we all hold, which is that the fu- 
ture will hold many good things in store 
for our great friend from Rhode Island. 


> 
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RELIGION AND POLITICS 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the Con- 
necticut Jewish Ledger of Hartford, 
Conn., carried an editorial in its August 
4 issue entitled “Religion and Politics,” 
by Rabbi Jacob Neusner, an instructor 
in the Department of Religion of Colum- 
bia University. It is one of the finest 
statements on this subject that I have 
seen and I ask unanimous consent to 
have this editorial printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Jewish Ledger, Aug. 4, 1960] 
RELIGION AND POLITICS 


What has religion to do with politics? 

Some people say, nothing at all. Religion 
is irrelevant to politics. 

Others say, a great deal. Religion 
is decisive in politics. 

We agree, in some measure, with both. 
Religion is in some ways completely irrele- 
vant to politics, and in some ways, essen- 
tial and crucial in the political process. 

Religion plays a legitimate role in politics 
in two ways: 

First, it is a primary source of the values 
and ideals of the American citizen, help- 
ing him to discover exactly what he wants 
to do with and through his Government. 
At the same time, religion prepares him 
to make the sacrifices necessary to good 
government. It provides him with stand- 
ards of honesty and concern for his fellow 
man which make him willing to pay his 
taxes and to give up his own wealth for the 
sake of others, and for the sake of the 
local and national interest. Religion thus 
educates the citizen for citizenship. 

Second, religion is one legitimate concern 
of citizens, and hence, it forms one of the 
interests which govern a person’s political 
choice. Through government, many Ameri- 
cans seek to carry out essentially religious 
purposes, such as the achievement of eco- 
nomic and social justice, the fulfillment of 
obligations to the poor and unfortunate, 
and the embodiment of fundamentally re- 
ligious concerns for a moral soclety through 
enforcement of moral law. Religion thus 
provides government with many of its pur- 
poses and tasks. 

Some would want government to do more 
than this. They want government to serve 
not only religious ends, but also religious 
means. Thus they want local and national 
Government to assist in religious education 
through assistance to religious schools for 
those who do not choose the means of public 
education. We do not agree with these 
people. We do not agree that all citizens, 
whatever their belief or disbelief, ought to 
be coerced by the instruments of govern- 
ment to carry out the purposes of partic- 
ular religions. We that the govern- 
ment should contribute to the health, safety, 
and welfare of all citizens; and if some chil- 
dren receive public medical or health bene- 
fits, all children should. There should be 
no discrimination against the children in 
private or parochial schools in public pro- 
grams aimed at safeguarding the health and 
welfare of the young. But we do not agree 
with those who want government to ad- 
vance the educational or religious purposes 
of voluntary, private education through 
provision of textbooks or through other es- 
sentially sectarian means of achieving re- 
ligious ends. In America, religion is volun- 
tary and free. No citizen is coerced to sup- 
port, or to refrain from supporting, religious 
instrumentalities. The church and syna- 
gogue are, and ought to be, the private enter- 
prise of the individual citizen. 
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With this in mind, in what ways is rell- 
gion irrelevant to politics? 

Some think that the religion or lack of 
religion of a particular candidate is subject 
to public debate. We do not agree. 

The results of religion, as manifested by 
the character, personality, and ideals of a 
candidate, are clearly evident, and will cer- 
tainly enter the political decision. But this 
is by indirection, by reference to the results 
of a long process of education and personal 
religious experience. A candidate may, in 
truth, be witness to the truth of his religious 
convictions. He may be a decent, honorable, 
upright man, because his religion has taught 
him these things. The citizen will then 
honor this man, and through him, the reli- 
gion which has formed his character. 

Religious ends and the consequences of 
faith will be relevant to the political proc- 
ess. But not the means. Judging the man, 
his character and personality and capabil- 
ity, a citizen may want to know what is 
the consequence of a candidate’s religion. 
But how his religion (or his deep commit- 
ment to human ideals which may have 
been formed in his mind without religion), 
has resulted in his moral character is not 
the legitimate concern of the voter, because 
it is a private experience irrelevant to the 
political process. 

An election is not a plebiscite on re- 
ligion. The citizen does not vote for Ju- 
daism, or Catholicism, or Protestantism. 
He does not vote against a specific religion 
either. He does not vote for or against 
atheism, or agnosticism. An election does 
not constitute endorsement or approval 
of a religious viewpoint, or of how a man 
prays to God, or of what he thinks about 
God, or of whether he rejects entirely belief 
in God. 

(We need hardly remind our readers, to 
be specific, that the Jewish faith was not 
a political issue in the Connecticut guber- 
natorial elections of 1954 and 1958; and in 
no other election in this State that we can 
remember was a candidate’s religion the 
subject of legitimate political concern.) 

Some have argued that the content and 
beliefs of a particular religion may so in- 
fluence a candidate that he cannot carry 
out the public interest. This may be true, 
but the question must then be, which can- 
didate? 

Assuming for the sake of argument that 
a particular religion insisted on total pac- 
ifism, one might argue that no adherent of 
that religion should be President, or Secre- 
tary of Defense. But this is hardly the whole 
issue. Each man adhering to that religion 
has a right to be asked, will you carry out 
your oath to uphold the Constitution, which 
will obligate you to carry out the defense, 
through military and even warlike means, 
of the United States of America? If he 
affirms that he will, he becomes a legiti- 
mate candidate, despite his pacific faith. 
There ought to be no public rule that any 
pacifist may not be elected President; the 
issue is only, which pacifist? 

We hope, therefore, that in the coming 
national election, as in so many others in 
our own State, all our fellow citizens will 
adhere to these principles: 

First, that an election is not a plebiscite 
on religion, and a vote does not constitute 
an endorsement of a theology (or a lack of 
theology) ; 

Second, that the consequences, and not 
the means, of religious belief represent what 
are relevant concerns in the political process; 

Third, that these consequences, of decency, 
virtue, and humanity, are achieved by va- 
rious men in various ways; 

And fourth, that therefore the moral 
character, wisdom, and dedication of a can- 
didate to the public interest and his devo- 
tion to American constitutional government 
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will constitute the only legitimate and 
realistic standards by which a citizen votes. 

Finally, we affirm that every candidate who 
will be on the ballot in the State of Con- 
necticut is a vigorous exponent of the prin- 
ciples of American democracy, and, conse- 
quently, is worthy of carrying out the highest 
responsibilities his fellow citizens can give 
him. The election should be decided, there- 
fore, on policies, programs, and the promise 
of leadership, and not on bigotry, or anti- 
American prejudice. 

This is the key: religion—the creeds, 
theologies, rites and rituals—are not relevant 
to politics. The ends and purposes of re- 
liglon—the creation of a just society in 
America, and a world of peace and human 
brotherhood under God—are central and 
fundamental in making the political de- 
cision, 


INSTRUCTIONS OF PREMIER LU- 
MUMBA TO FOLLOWERS IN THE 
CONGO 


Mr.DODD. Mr. President, the August 
20 issue of the Tablet, the Catholic 
newspaper of the diocese of Brooklyn, 
carried an extremely interesting article 
describing the secret instructions which 
Premier Patrice Lumumba has cir- 
culated among his followers in the Con- 
go. The anti-Western, anti-Christian, 
pro-Russian tone of these instructions is 
very disturbing to me and I believe that 
this article will help us all to better 
understand Lumumba and what is go- 
ing on in the Congo. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Tablet, Aug. 20, 1960] 
ANTI-CaTHOLIC CONSPIRACY IN Conco Ex- 

POSED—SECRET INSTRUCTIONS TO LUMUMBA 

FOLLOWERS CALL FOR LEs To PARALYZE 

CLERGY, OVERTHROW RELIGION 

ENTEBE, UcanDA.—An anti-Catholic con- 
spiracy is clearly spelled out in secret in- 
structions to followers of Patrice Lumumba, 
Premier of the strife-ridden 7-week-old Re- 
public of the Congo. 

The document, a copy of which has fallen 
into the hands of outsiders for the first 
time, says: 

“The greatest enemy of our movement is 
the clergy; they have the most influence 
on many of the people.” (The Congo has 
more Catholics than any other nation in 
Africa, 4,865,813 out of a total population of 
13,559,000.) 

Entitled “A Parchment That Every Ankut- 
shu (Bakusu) Must Have and Know by 
Heart,” it asserts: 


STRONGEST WEAPON : BIG LIE 


“The strongest weapon we must use from 
the very beginning is the lie, because once 
the masses are aroused, the accused will see 
themselves attacked and will no longer be 
able to offer competition [to us]. 

“We must use every ruse to paralyse the 
clergy; never respect it; cause them every 
possible trouble so that they will not be able 
to oppose us. 

“We must find every false means to create 
enmity toward them, even on the part of 
their own faithful, so as to overthrow their 
doctrine and impose our own teaching, 
which you know.” 

The secret instructions were brought by 
Congolese natives to neighboring Uganda. 
They were translated into French and sent 
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from this capital city to avoid possible re- 
prisals. They are from a source which is 
regarded as completely reliable. 


TYPICAL OF FANATICISM 


They are certainly believable as typical 
of the exclusive, fanatic attachment among 
members of rival tribes. The instructions 
call for the Bakusu to pose as benefactors 
to other tribes and races, to cooperate with 
them but never give them positions of im- 
portance. The goal is said to be to “sub- 
ordinate all the Congolese peoples forever.” 

The hatred revealed in the document 
throws into a new light several actions of 
the young government, which has many 
anticlerical deputies and senators. 

The Republic of the Congo has described 
itself as “a secularist state” which “will use 
all possible means to prevent any religion 
whatever from being imposed directly or 
indirectly, particularly by means of educa- 
tion.” It has threatened to nationalize all 
mission schools. 

In a radio broadcast, Minister of Infor- 
mation Anciet Kashamura charged that 
Auxiliary Bishop Joseph Malula of Leo- 
poldville and Msgr. Luc Gillon, rector of the 
Catholic Lovyanium University, were in- 
volved in a plot against Premier Lumumba’s 
life. 

LINKS TO COMMUNISM SEEN 


This fits into the pattern of the “big lie,” 
the typical Communist technique. 

Although the secret document makes only 
one mention of Russia (“We must send men 
of our race to all the universities of the 
world, the greatest number to Russia”), 
there would seem to be other references to 
communism: 

“Never be afraid to show and to convince 
other peoples of our superiority, because be- 
hind us we have a supreme force that will 
help us without hesitation in anything and 


hing. 

“Never be afraid to spend money—we have 
plenty.” 

The Uganda resident who translated the 
secret document appends this note: 

“The great Communist hypocrite Patrice 
Lumumba who has excited his people to all 
kinds of crime and disorder now runs to 
the United States and U.N. for help instead 
of putting order in the house he boasted he 
could well govern. 

“The misery, the tears of refugees we have 
had to witness these last several weeks are 
hardly describable. They were horribly 
treated and everything was stolen from 
them. And the reason? The criminal 
hatred of a lunatic.” 


SECRET Instructions To LUMUMBA FOLLOWERS 


1. Every Bakusu owes esteem and perfect 
confidence to our liberator, Patrice Lumum- 
ba, the greatest leader of the Congo. 

2. Every Bakusu is urged to make a special 
effort to show his nobility, to yell loud and 
everywhere in order to intimidate the other 
races around us. 

8. Never be afraid to show and to convince 
other peoples of our superiority, because be- 
hind us we have a supreme force that will 
help us without hesitation in anything and 
everything. 

4. After the other tribes have been intimi- 
dated by our menacing and shouting, we will 
be ready to dominate them completely. 


PLENTY OF MONEY AVAILABLE 


5. Never be afraid to spend money—we 
have plenty—this is the only (shrewd) way 
to easily have all the Congo in our hands. 
Without wasting money we will not easily be 
able to attract supporters, because the Congo 
must become our Ankutshu possession and 
domain. 

6. You know, of course, that the white man 
is our enemy; without him the Congo would 
already have been our domain, because in 
the time of the Arabs our race had already 
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ravaged several countries and had put them 
under our domination. 

7. We must pursue this goal of our fore- 
fathers, and if we do not succeed in submit- 
ting some obstinate people, we must have 
recourse to force, if not violence. 

8. The strongest weapon which we must 
use from the very beginning is the lie, be- 
cause once the masses are aroused, the ac- 
cused will see themselves attacked and will 
no longer be able to offer competition (to us). 


OVERTHROW RELIGION 


9. The greatest enemy of our movement is 
the clergy; they have the most influence on 
many of the people. We must use every ruse 
to paralyze the clergy; never respect it; cause 
them every possible trouble so that they will 
not be able to oppose us. We must find every 
false means to create enmity toward them, 
even on the part of their own faithful, so as 
to overthrow their doctrine and impose our 
own teaching, which you know. 

10. We must incite the masses never to 
practice nor believe the Christian religion so 
that they might more easily revolt against 
the missionaries and the secular priests. 

11, When the Congo will be entirely under 
our power, we will put our own men in all 
the positions of command, and the intellec- 
tuals of other races will be eliminated little 
by little. 

12. We must send men of our race to all 
the universities of the world, the greatest 
number to Russia, where we will have the 
most privileges. The moneys that our politi- 
cal chief Lumumba has gathered are to be 
used especially for this goal. 

13. You will first approach the peoples who 
are most easily fooled and dominated, be- 
cause this will help us to convince their 
racial brothers to adopt our doctrines. They 
will all believe that we are working for their 
welfare and for unity with them, and every- 
where we must treat them as did the colo- 
nialists, with seeming humanity. 

14. We must never refuse to take in other 
races with us, but we must never place full 
confidence in them nor give them positions 
of importance. 


PLEDGE LOYALTY UNTO DEATH 


15. We must never betray one another, 
even if it is a question of death. We must 
remain calm, even if we have no arguments 
to present. Thus we shall dominate the 
entire Congo, and we will subordinate all 
the Congolese peoples forever. Amen. 

NB.—This must be kept secret among the 
Ankutshu only. It must never be shown to 
anyone of another race. If unfortunately it 
falls into the hands of another race, we 
must deny it categorically and say that our 
enemies have published these ideas to cause 
us trouble. 


RELIGIOUS FAITH IN THE FOUND- 
ING OF OUR COUNTRY 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the Au- 
gust issue of the magazine These Times, 
a Protestant magazine published in 
Nashville, Tenn., carried a brief but 
moving article by J. Edgar Hoover. 
This great American reminds us of the 
vital role which religious faith played 
in the founding of our country and 
should play in our national life today. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Wat Farru IN Gop Has MEANT TO ME 


(By J. Edgar Hoover) 
The men who laid the foundations and 
reared the soaring arches of our great Repub- 
lic had a vigorous, indomitable, and all- 
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encompassing belief in God. Faith per- 
meated their thoughts, their words and 
deeds, We see Thomas Jefferson’s hand 
guiding the quill which wrote, “I have 
sworn upon the altar of God, eternal hos- 
tility against every form of tyranny over the 
mind of man.” We see George Washington, 
when the fires of hope had flickered to 
embers, kneeling in the snow at Valley 
Forge. And we see wise old Ben Franklin 
suggesting to a constitutional convention, 
deadlocked time after time, that “we have 
prayers every morning.” 

This Nation was born out of faith in God. 
It can continue to exist in freedom only as 
that faith remains forthright and strong. 
A statesman of a past age said, “Despotism 
may govern without faith, but liberty can- 
not.” 

Faith in God remains the solid rock that 
stands unmoved amid the sliding sands. 
The antithesis of cynicism, it is the dynamo 
which sparks the minds and actions of men 
who think beyond the pettiness of self. It 
is the tie which binds mankind in mystic 
unity, exalting the human creature until, 
indeed, he is “little lower than the angels.” 
And it is the balm which salves the sting of 
time and death. 

Faith in God has meant to me the enjoy- 
ment of those manifold “blessings of lib- 
erty” which the Founding Fathers sought 
to secure for all posterity. It is a fathom- 
less source from which to draw strength 
in times of adversity. And it has helped me 
to catch a glimpse of the wisdom implicit 
in those immutable laws by which He rules 
His universe. 


MEETING THE NATION’S HEALTH 
NEEDS 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, those 
of us who are in good health and who are 
not called upon to minister to the sick 
are sometimes prone to forget a basic 
truth. 

And that is that good health is a basic 
need. It is a basic need of every indi- 
vidual. It is a basic need of the Nation 
as a whole. 

To the extent that individual Ameri- 
cans do not have good health, both they 
and their country suffer. Without good 
health, the individual is unable to do all 
the things that add up to a full life for 
himself and his country. Without good 
health, the individual is a drain upon his 
family and his Nation, economically, 
physically, mentally. 

On the other hand, a healthy citizenry 
is America’s first line of defense, at a 
time when strength is vital in the fight 
against communism. 

A healthy citizenry is America’s first 
force for progress at home and abroad. 

To these two reasons—defense and 
progress—we must add a third and high- 
er reason for seeking better health. And 
that is our obligation as human beings 
under God to alleviate suffering. 

For these reasons I have supported nu- 
merous health programs—particularly 
programs designed to combat the great 
killer diseases and the great crippling 
diseases, such as heart disease, cancer, 
and mental illness. 

These and similar illnesses strike the 
young and the old citizens of our coun- 
try. They take an especially heavy toll 
among the age group that is our main- 
stay—the most productive, the most ex- 
perienced age group in our land. 

I do not mean to say that my interest 
in health programs has been limited to 
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those mentioned, for it has not been so 
limited, as the following brief outline of 
some of the health meaures sponsored or 
cosponsored by me will show. 

HEALTH MEASURES SPONSORED OR COSPONSORED 


Not all of the health bills I sponsored 
or cosponsored became law, but among 
those which did are these: 

Public Law 244, 75th Congress: This 
law established the National Cancer In- 
stitute as a division of the Public Health 
Service. This Institute is dedicated to 
the discovery and prompt use of the most 
effective methods of prevention, diagno- 
sis, and treatment of cancer. This dread 
disease has not yet yielded all its secrets 
to research and treatment, but progress 
= moved steadily forward under this 
aw. 

Public Law 655, 80th Congress: This 
law, called the National Heart Act, es- 
tablished the National Heart Institute. 

Mr. President, heart disease is the big- 
gest killer in America today, claiming 
more than 900,000 American lives each 
year. It presently accounts for 55 per- 
cent of all deaths in this country. In 
addition, diseases of the heart and cir- 
culatory system currently disable an es- 
timated 15 million Americans, 

Because of these and other facts, Mr. 
President, I want to present at this point 
some additional information about heart 
disease and the National Heart Act. 

Apart from the tragedy and grief suf- 
fered by hundreds of thousands of 
American families because of heart dis- 
ease, our national economy is con- 
stantly drained by it. A National Health 
Survey showed that in the single fiscal 
year 1958, 71 million work days were 
lost due to heart disease—the equivalent 
of removing 300,000 people from our 
work force at a cost of more than $700 
million a year in lost wages. 

More than 200,000 victims of heart 
disease in 1958 were in the working age 
group from 25 to 64 years of age. If 
these 200,000 people in the prime of their 
life had been able to live just one extra, 
healthy year, they would have earned 
over $1 billion in that 1 year. 

HEART DISEASE DURING WORLD WAR II 

As a member of the Armed Services 
Committee, I became aware of the toll 
taken by heart disease during World War 
II. During the 4 years of our partici- 
pation in that war, more than 2 million 
people died in the United States of dis- 
ease of the heart and circulation— 
nearly eight times as many people as 
were killed in action while serving in 
our Armed Forces. 

Even more alarming was the military 
manpower loss in World War II because 
of heart disease. More than 300,000 of 
the youth of our Nation were refused in- 
duction into the service because of heart 
or circulatory diseases. In addition, 
80,000 men were given disability dis- 
charges from military service, or died in 
military service, from heart disease be- 
tween 1942 and 1945. This manpower 
loss would have been enough for 27 in- 
fantry divisions. 

I became convinced that we, as a na- 
tion, must mount a major medical re- 
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search offensive against the ravages of 
heart disease. 

I was one of the sponsors of the act 
creating the National Heart Institute in 
1948, and over the 12 years since that 
time I have actively supported its 
growth. 

INSTITUTE PLAYED A MAJOR ROLE 


Looking back over the work of the 
National Heart Institute during the past 
12 years, I think it is fair to say that the 
research and training programs of that 
Institute have played a major role in 
dispelling the fear with which all forms 
of heart disease used to be viewed in 
this country. 

A victim of heart disease today is sel- 
dom told to go to bed and await the 
advent of the Grim Reaper. He is most 
frequently restored to productive ac- 
tivity. It is a demonstrable fact that 
thousands upon thousands of Americans 
owe their very lives today to the new 
medical knowledge developed in the pro- 
grams of the National Heart Institute. 

I am proud to have played a part in 
its creation. 

Public Law 835, 84th Congress: An- 
other law I am proud to have cospon- 
sored is the Health Research Facilities 
Act of 1956. This act provided for 
matching grants to non-Federal institu- 
tions for the construction and equipping 
of facilities for research in the science 
related to health. This law also estab- 
lished the National Advisory Council on 
Health Research Facilities. 


OTHER HEALTH BILLS SPONSORED 


S. 3252, 84th Congress: Also in 1956 
I was a sponsor of a bill known as the 
Medical and Dental Research and Teach- 
ing Construction Act. This bill provided 
for a 5-year program of Federal con- 
struction grants for the purpose of assist- 
ing medical and dental schools to expand 
and improve their research and teaching 
facilities. It would have helped other 
public and nonprofit institutions do the 
same thing. Unfortunately, this bill 
never became law. 

S. 4033, 84th Congress: Another health 
bill which I sponsored along with other 
Senators was the Public Health Service 
Act. Ifit had become law, it would have 
made certain clinics eligible for Federal 
aid to diagnostic or treatment centers. 
The clinics would have been eligible if 
they were nonprofit corporations or asso- 
ciations having contractual affiliation 
with a nonprofit hospital approved for 
intern or resident training. 

S. 3588, 85th Congress: I also cospon- 
sored a bill to make certain clinics in 
rural areas eligible for Federal aid to 
diagnostic or treatment centers. The 
bill referred to centers serving a rural 
area having a population not in excess of 
15,000 and the Federal share not to ex- 
ceed $25,000. Under these circum- 
stances, the rural clinics would have been 
eligible if they could have provided serv- 
ices unavailable in the area. Unfortu- 
nately, this bill failed to become law 
also. 

REPEATED WARNINGS GIVEN 

Mr. President, we have had repeated 

warnings of the havoc wreaked upon 
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our national strength by the inroads of 
heart disease, cancer, mental illness, 
arthritis, and the other killing and 
crippling diseases. 

In 1953 and 1954, the House Interstate 
Commerce Committee held exhaustive 
hearings on the subject. That commit- 
tee reported that disease was then cost- 
ing this Nation $30 billion a year in hos- 
pital costs, lost economic productivity, 
and lost taxes. 

A year ago, the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, of which I am a member, ap- 
pointed a distinguished group of the 
Nation’s medical and industrial leaders 
to investigate the proper role of the 
Federal Government in combating dis- 
ease. After hearing more than 100 wit- 
nesses from the fields of government, 
industry, and medicine, the group re- 
ported to the Senate on May 19, 1960. 
The report said, and I quote: 

The magnitude of the problems of disease 
and disability confronting our people today 
is still so vast as to be beyond the compre- 
hension of most of us. The nature of our 
enemies has shifted from the communicable 
diseases to the chronic disorders, and espe- 
cially to cardiovascular-renal disease, can- 
cer, mental illness, and other problems pre- 
dominating in the older age group which 
has been greatly increased in numbers. 
Aside from the unhappiness and tragedy 
represented in the incidence rates of these 
conditions, we should remember that the 
present cost of disease and disability to our 
Nation is estimated as at least $35 billion 
a year. Only through medical research and 
the application of its findings can these 
losses be reduced. 

NEED FOR RESEARCH 

The special group of consultants em- 
phasized the importance of giving great- 
er attention to two areas in particular: 

First. The need to develop now the 
resources required for future medical re- 
search; and 

Second. The need to provide more 
support to assure the full use of present 
resources for medical research. 

Gen. David Sarnoff, a member of the 
consultant group, said: 

There is no solution to cancer until you 
have found the answer to cancer. There is 
no solution to heart disease until you have 
found the answer to it. Research is the 
distance we must travel between the prob- 
lem and the answer. 

APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE ACTION 


The Appropriations Committee of the 
Senate, on which I am proud to serve, 
was guided by this and other advice by 
the group of consultants. As one re- 
sult, the committee reported, and the 
Senate passed, a bill providing additional 
money for the National Institutes of 
Health. I supported it. 

I did so because I felt, as the committee 
did, that the appropriation fully met the 
guidelines stated by the President in Au- 
gust 1959 for new research and training 
programs: 

First. That it is of such high priority 
and great promise that its deferment 
would be likely to delay progress in med- 
ical discovery; 

Second. That it will not result in the 
harmful. diversion of manpower and 
other resources needed for teaching and 
medical care services; and 
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Third. That it will not bring about the 
substitution of Federal for non-Federal 
sources of support for medical research 
and training. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF 
HEALTH 

The National Institutes of Health form 
a bureau devoted to research directed to- 
ward the solution of major problems of 
disease and disability, and for the ac- 
quisition of new knowledge that will per- 
mit the people’s health to be protected 
and improved in the years ahead. 

Thus, it holds great promise of really 
getting to the cause and cure of the dread 
diseases, 

Under the National Institutes of 
Health are these branches: 

First. General research and services; 

Second. National Cancer Institute; 

Third. Mental health activities; 

Fourth. National Heart Institute; 

Fifth. Dental health activities; 

Sixth. Arthritis and metabolic disease 
activities; and 

Seventh. Neurology and blindness ac- 
tivities. 

I was glad to support, on the Appro- 
priations Committee and in the Senate, 
fiscal 1961 appropriations for these ac- 
tivities totaling $664 million, which, as I 
said, was more than the budget and the 
House figure. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH PAYS OFF 


I have supported these and other pro- 
grams designed to bring better health to 
our people. 

I could cite numerous accomplish- 
ments of medical research in the areas I 
have noted. But these accomplishments 
would have to be in terms too technical 
for me and for most other people who 
are not members of the medical pro- 
fession. 

Instead, I shall put these accomplish- 
ments this way: 

Largely through the contributions of 
medical research, more than 2 million 
American lives have been saved in the 
period from 1944 to 1958. 

In 1958 alone, these people saved from 
death earned almost $4 billion in in- 
come, on which they paid about $638 mil- 
lion to the Federal Treasury in taxes. 
This does not take into account the elim- 
ination of millions of disabilities which 
would have resulted without these med- 
ical research discoveries. 

In 1960, $400 million was appropriated 
to the National Institutes of Health. It 
can be seen from this that the increased 
tax returns alone more than pay for this 
Government outlay. 

Mr. President, I am, and have always 
been, deeply concerned with our fiscal 
solvency and the importance of achiev- 
ing a balanced budget. I support in- 
creased medical research expenditures 
because they contribute to these desir- 
able goals. 

They increase the number of taxpay- 
ers and decrease the number of tax 
recipients. 

But even beyond that, medical prog- 
ress, particularly through medical re- 
search, is really a shortcut to a healthy, 
strong, prosperous, and happy America. 
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And, of no less importance, medical 
progress through research offers us the 
best way today to live up to those Chris- 
tian principles that call upon all of us 
to relieve human suffering, to respect and 
help the aged, and to treat others as we 
would have them treat us. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE TAKING OF 
OFFICE OF THE FIRST TWO SENA- 
TORS FROM HAWAII 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, 1 year ago 
today the first two Senators elected to 
represent the State of Hawaii took the 
oath of office in this Chamber. 

It was an historic day for Hawaii, and, 
needless to say, it was one of the proud- 
est days of my life. 

On this first anniversary of this great 
occasion, I should like to have the Recorp 
show that full representation in the Con- 
gress of the United States has been very 
beneficial to the people of Hawaii. 

Whereas once Hawaii was often an 
afterthought in national legislation and 
national programs, now we have an equal 
voice in the Senate with our 49 sister 
States. 

As we derive benefit by joining the 
Union, so do we contribute in return, 
supplying many “firsts” and superlatives 
to this grand federation. 

Hawaii is the first island State, con- 
sisting of eight main islands and nu- 
merous smaller islands. 

Hawaii is the first semitropical State, 
with the mildest climate and the nar- 
rowest extremes in temperature of all 
the States. 

Hawaii relocated the southernmost 
point in the United States from Key 
West, Fla., to Ka Lae on the island of 
Hawaii. 

It has the world’s largest volcano, 
Mauna Loa, and the world’s largest in- 
active voleano crater, Haleakala. 

Hawaii brings to the Union the wet- 
test spot on earth on the island of 
Kauai, with an average annual rainfall 
of 470 inches. 

It produces more sugar, pineapple, and 
coffee than any other State of the Un- 
ion and is the only State with a palace 
where once kings and queens ruled over 
their subjects. 

Within 4 months of the passing of 
the statehood bill by the Congress, 
Hawaiian citizens went to the polls to 
elect their first officials. Hawaiians long 
had prided themselves as a showcase of 
racial and religious harmony, a homo- 
geneous community born out of diverse 
ethnic origins and cultures. Statehood 
elections, therefore, put them to the test 
before the watchful eyes of the world’s 
people. 

The event of Hawaii’s attaining full 
equality with 49 other States was rou- 
tinely regarded by the world, for this 
area, although having a nonwhite ma- 
jority, had long been part of the United 
States of America and was considered 
fully American. But the action of the 
Hawaiian citizens in their first election, 
however, made a most telling impression 
at home and abroad, especially in Asia 
and the Pacific areas. 
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With 93 percent of the electorate vot- 
ing, Hawaii lived up to its reputation 
for racial tolerance and amity. Paying 
no attention to race or political party, 
the citizens of Hawaii elected a Repub- 
lican Caucasian Governor, a Republican 
part-Hawaiian Lieutenant Governor, a 
Democratic Caucasian U.S. Senator, a 
Republican U.S. Senator of Chinese 
ancestry, and a Democratic Congress- 
man of Japanese ancestry. Thus, it was 
not so much the formality of statehood 
but this action by the free electorate 
that made stunning impact on the 
doubting millions in the Eastern Hem- 
isphere. Vividly they saw in Hawaii 
the people of many races in a free elec- 
tion choosing from their midst a multi- 
racial group of officials who will govern 
them and who will express their voice 
in determining the domestic and foreign 
policies of the United States. 

The biggest winner in Hawaii's first 
election was not the Republican Party 
or the Democratic Party, but democracy 
itself. 

It was an exciting, inspiring example 
of democracy at work. Here is fresh 
proof that our faith in our fundamental 
tenets, among them equal opportunity 
and racial equality before the law, are 
stronger than ever. 

As a living symbol of civil rights at 
their best, Hawaii has demonstrated 
that it can foster understanding and 
respect for all races and win the friend- 
ship of other peoples, especially those in 
Asia and in the Pacific areas, 

With admission of Hawaii as a State a 
new dimension has been added to the 
Union. It is doubtful that our Found- 
ing Fathers, all learned men of great 
vision, in their collective wisdom could 
have dreamed even in their fancy that 
their flag of 13 stars representing 13 
Atlantic seacoast States would have one 
day 50 stars representing a nation 
reaching to the Arctic and into the 
midst of the Pacific Ocean. 

On this first anniversary I would be 
remiss if I failed to pay tribute to my 
colleague, Mr. Lone, the junior Senator 
from Hawaii. We have worked closely 
during the past years on many matters 
of concern to the people of Hawaii, often 
jointly pleading Hawaii’s case before 
committees of Congress and before Fed- 
eral agencies. 

If I may continue for a few moments 
in a personal vein, I should like to con- 
vey my deep appreciation to my col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle who 
have been most helpful and kind to me, 
a newcomer to the Senate. I value their 
counsel and I cherish their friendship. 

To the many, many capable and coop- 
erative staff members of Senate commit- 
tees, of Senators’ offices, on the Senate 
floor, in the cloakroom, in the office of the 
Secretary of the Senate, the official re- 
porters, the Capitol Police, and all the 
willing workers of the Congress, I ex- 
tend my heartfelt thanks. 

My colleagues and friends, you have 
made this a memorable year for me, and 
I look forward to our continued har- 
monious association as we strive to serve 
our country and our countrymen. 
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AMBASSADOR LODGE ONCE MORE 
REBUTS THE SOVIETS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, with 
the lightning response we have come to 
expect of him, our U.N. Ambassador, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, has called upon 
the United Nations to air the Hungarian 
tragedy when the General Assembly 
meets on September 20. This rebuttal 
came in reply to Soviet demands that 
the General Assembly debate the subject 
of spy planes, and by his swift and ef- 
fective answer, Mr. Lodge has once more 
taken the wind out of the Kremlin’s 
propaganda sails. 

What is more, by threatening the Com- 
munists with an exposé of their perfidy 
and subjugation of the Hungarian peo- 
ple, Ambassador Lodge—the authentic 
voice of free world truth in the U.N— 
has in effect told the Soviets to either 
put up or shut up. The fate of noble 
Hungary and her people is a subject 
which must be ever kept before the world. 

We must leave no stone unturned in 
our efforts to spotlight before the world 
the cruel oppression now practiced be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. We must give 
hope and encouragement to these fine 
people, to whom America owes so much, 
and we must work and pray for the day 
when Hungary and other once inde- 
pendent nations can again take their 
rightful place in the family of free na- 
tions. 

That is why Ambassador Lodge’s dra- 
matic use of the U.N. forum is of such 
importance. The world is again on no- 
tice that the United States has not for- 
gotten the bloody suppression of the 
Hungarian revolution and the iron-fisted 
Communist rule which has followed. We 
will not rest until these people once more 
walk in the sunlight of freedom. I hope 
Mr. Lodge’s successor, James J. Wads- 
worth, will press for U.N. consideration 
of this subject. 

Mr. President, an excellent and suc- 
cinct editorial in the New York Daily 
News of August 23 underscores the im- 
portance of Ambassador Lodge’s retort 
to the Soviets. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Daily News, Aug. 23, 
1960] 
LET'S TALK ABOUT HUNGARY 

Soviet Russia demands a United Nations 
General Assembly debate on our spy planes, 
and U.S. U.N. Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge 
at once cracks back with a demand for a 
debate on Hungary after the Assembly con- 
venes on September 20. 

From the time of the 1956 Hungarian anti- 
Communist uprising to this day, Russia has 
refused to let U.N. inspectors enter that tragic 
nation. 

We'd like to congratulate Mr. Lodge on thig 
swift and embarrassing retort to Moscow. 
It’s the only way to counter the Soviet bullies 
and blowhards in the U.N. 

Lodge has resigned, effective September 3, 
to begin running full blast for Vice President 
on the Nixon ticket. We hope that Lodge's 
probable successor, James J. Wadsworth, will 
carry on the Lodge policy of always giving 
the Russians better than they send, and 
within minutes or hours after they send it. 
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NEEDED: STRONG MUTUAL 
SECURITY PROGRAM 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the mu- 
tual security program now before the 
Senate represents a major U.S. effort to 
strengthen the free world alliance in its 
opposition to communism. 

The adoption by the Congress of a 
realistic program this year, I believe, is 
absolutely essential if we are to meet our 
responsibilities of free world leadership. 

Over the years, we recognize that there 
have been conflicting views on the merits 
of this program. In my humble judg- 
ment, however, mutual security, dollar 
for dollar, still provides more defense 
for less money than can be obtained in 
any other way. 

In addition to strengthening the mili- 
tary power of the free world, nonmili- 
tary assistance to allies and less de- 
veloped countries reflects a unique, con- 
structive effort not only to enable our 
friends around the world to withstand 
Communist pressures, but also to enable 
them to move forward economically. 

We recognize, of course, that this 
covers a broad gamut of activities—in- 
cluding military assistance, defense sup- 
port, technical cooperation, special as- 
sistance, and reimbursable aid under the 
Development Loan Fund. 

These, of course, are in addition to the 
funds for Latin America, as well as ex- 
pansion of the contingency funds to pro- 
vide the President with a flexible hand 
in dealing with critical situations such as 
that which is now arising in Africa. 

Under these programs, the American 
taxpayers are being asked to underwrite 
over $4 billion. 

With such a demand upon our tax- 
payers, I believe that we must again be 
vigilant and watchful to assure (a) that 
the program is being administered effi- 
ciently and effectively; (b) that the re- 
cipient nations are assuming a propor- 
tionate share of the responsibility; and 
(c) that our allies, too, many of them 
making rapid economic progress, bear a 
logical share of the burden—particu- 
larly in aid to less developed countries. 

Actually, a great many of these na- 
tions have been assuming an increasing 
share of the responsibility. Since 1954, 
Japan, Canada, and industrialized coun- 
tries of Europe, for example, have in- 
creased their expenditures substan- 
tially—amounting to about one-third of 
the aid provided the free world. The 
contributions, in some instances, repre- 
sent a larger share of their national in- 
come than that constituted by our own 
aid programs. 

Recognizing the fact that the scope 
of the Communist menace is enlarging— 
not diminishing—however, we can not 
afford to cripple efforts that serve effec- 
tively against communism. 

At this time, I ask unanimous consent 
to have three items reflecting the scope 
of the aid programs including the con- 
tribution by private American companies, 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

First. “Private Foreign Aid Is Large,” 
from the Milwaukee Journal. 

Second. “Free World Aid,” from the 
Christian Science Monitor. 
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Third. “Mushrooming Aid” from the 
Christian Science Monitor. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal] 
PRIVATE FOREIGN Arp Is LARGE 


American aid to foreign countries and peo- 
ples takes many forms. The great share of it 
is governmental, and is distributed through 
the many mutual security programs. An im- 
pressive amount, however, comes from indi- 
viduals, religious organizations, private 
groups and the great foundations. 

Just a glimpse of the activities of the 
foundations is given in the report of the 
Rockefeller Foundation on its grants during 
the second quarter of 1960. Here are some 
examples from the report: 

For research and training designed to meet 
medical needs of the Caribbean area, 
$288,000 to the University College of the West 
Indies in Jamaica. 

To build and equip a teaching hospital, 
$500,000 to the All-India Institute of Medi- 
cal Sciences, New Delhi. For 60 scholarships 
for graduate medical studies at the same in- 
stitute, $30,500. 

For expansion of facilities of a training 
center for medical teachers and researchers, 
$230,000 to the American University at 
Beirut, Lebanon. 

To improve training of health workers for 
village medical centers, $50,000 toward a new 
instruction center at Wangige, Kenya, 

To establish a field station for study of 
diseases of the tropical rain forest, $96,000 
to the University of Valle in Colombia. 

For equipment needed in research pro- 
grams, $85,000 to the colleges of agriculture 
at Poznan and Cracow and the veterinary 
institute of Pulawy, Poland. 

These are only examples and not included 
are dozens of individual fellowships granted 
foreign scholars and scientists. Some fi- 
nance study and research in foreign univer- 
sities; most will bring foreigners to this 
country for study. : 

Not only the Rockefeller Foundation, but 
Ford and Carnegie and numerous smaller 
foundations are contributing significantly to 
this country’s overall foreign aid program. 
Their efforts are acknowledged and appre- 
ciated abroad; they deserve more recognition 
here at home. 


— 


From the Christian Science Monitor] 
FREE-WORLD AID 
(By Neal Stanford) 

One of the most underplayed stories of the 
last year—in fact of the last several years— 
is the amount of financial help the industrial 
nations of the free world are pouring into 
the less-developed countries. 

It is a story of which the free world can 
be proud—but a story which shows that the 
industrial powers are still far from meeting 
the requirements and needs of these less-de- 
veloped countries. 

It is also a story that is as much of self- 
interest for the industrial nations participat- 
ing as of economic help to the less-developed 
areas. It is a case of self-interest and world 
interest becoming identical. 

Here is the story in round figures: $18 
billion in 6 years from 15 nations—or an 
average of almost $3 billion annually. In 
1959 the average was over $4 billion. 

The participants ranged from the United 
States (which contributed $12 billion of the 
$18 billion—or two-thirds) to tiny Switzer- 
land which contributed $600,000. 

France has made the second largest con- 
tribution, $3,800 million over the 6 years— 
to Britain’s $1 billion. 
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French aid has largely gone to oversea ter- 
-ritories of the French community. France 
actually contributes a higher proportion of 
gross national product to economic aid to 
less-developed areas than any other country. 
The tale of 6-year totals follows: 


$181, 600, 000 
54, 200, 000 
215, 300, 000 
700, 000 

3, 825, 900, 000 
274, 500, 000 
72, 900, 000 
53, 200, 000 
133, 000, 000 
23, 300, 000 

6, 100, 000 

4, 300, 000 
600, 000 

1, 058, 700, 000 
12, 025, 500, 000 


17, 929, 800, 000 


That aid of this size and even larger is 
going to continue seems obvious—for nu- 
merous reasons, and not only the threat of 
Communist imperialism: 

The industrial nations of the free world 
are prospering as never before in this post- 
war era—and therefore are able to make 
larger contributions. 

The large and growing disparity of living 
standards in the less-developed countries 
increases the need for assistance annually, 

The rapid population growth in some of 
the less-developed countries makes it diffi- 
cult for aid to even keep up with expanding 
requirements. 

The continuing technological revolution 
in the advanced countries makes aid in- 
creasingly possible. 

And, the continuing emergence of new 
nations with new expectations and aspira- 
tions suggests a growing need for outside 
assistance. 

Also, as mentioned, as an impetus to free- 
world help there is the expanding economic 
aid program of the Communist bloc—pri- 
marily designed to export communism rather 
than build national economic strength and 
political independence. 

To take care of free-world aid programs, 
new institutions are being periodically 
created—such as the Overseas Development 
Fund of the European Economic Commu- 
nity, the United Nations Special Fund, the 
Inter-Amercian Development Bank, and the 
International Development Bank. These 
are all designed to increase the flow of cap- 
ital and technical assistance from industri- 
alized free-world countries to less-developed 
areas. 

Also, it can be expected that as the quan- 
tity of economic aid grows, so will the qual- 
ity and effectiveness of the capital and aid 
contributed. This will be shown in im- 
proved technical and managerial skills, in 
improved government administration and 
development policies and practices, in ad- 
vanced social and cultural patterns through- 
out the less-developed areas, in greater co- 
operation and coordination of various bi- 
lateral aid programs and multilateral ar- 
rangements. In other words, not only is it 
expected that more aid will be given in the 
future, but by these countries more can 
be done with the same contributions. 

Actually, to date there has been very little 
overlapping between the various bilateral 
programs and multilateral programs of the 
free-world countries. However, as programs 
grow and underdeveloped countries look 
farther and farther abroad for help, there 
is going to be the prospect of overlapping— 
which means greater need of cooperation 
and coordination. 

But the unwritten stories today are really 
of what is actually being done. It would 
take a lot of words to tell the whole story of 
$18 billion, 
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[From the Christian Science Monitor] 
MUSHROOMING AID 
(By Neal Stanford) 

The more one looks into this subject of 
free world economic help to underdeveloped 
countries, the more impressive it becomes— 
and the more it is obvious that such help is 
bound to increase. 

Of course, the United States accounts for 
the lion’s share of such help—some $25 bil- 
lion in 10 years. But its industrialized allies 
of the free world are doing more and more 
yearly—and the contributions of interna- 
tional organizations are expanding regularly. 
What is not often recognized is that even 
the less developed countries are helping each 
other—in modest, but effective ways. 

A look at the overall picture is not only 
impressive but astonishing. For example, in 
addition to the United States there are 10 
other industrialized nations of the West 
helping the less developed countries of the 
world with their own aid programs: Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Canada, France, Germany, 
Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Portugal, and 
the United Kingdom. In the last 6 years 
these countries have put some $6 billion 
into foreign aid programs. 

But perhaps it is the mushrooming of the 
international organization approach to eco- 
nomic aid to underdeveloped countries that 
is the most spectacular. There are those 
institutions of the United Nations, each with 
its own special type and form of aid: the 
General Assembly, the Economic and Social 
Council, specialized agencies of the U.N. such 
as the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
the International Labor Organization, the 
UN.'’s Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization, and the World Health Organ- 
ization. Then there is the U.N.’s technical 
assistance program, and now the U.N.'s Spe- 
cial Fund set up in 1958. 

Of major importance in this area of aid 
are those several international financial as- 
sistance agencies associated with the U.N.: 
the World Bank, the Monetary Fund, the 
International Finance Corporation, and now 
the International Development Association. 

The subscribed capital of the World Bank 
is over $19 billion. The bank has made 
nearly $3 billion in loans to less-developed 
areas as of this spring. Then there is the 
Fund, with total subscription quotas of $14 
billion. Gross drawings against the Fund 
amount to nearly $3,500 million—with $1,500 
million being drawn by less developed coun- 
tries. 

The IFC, an affiliate of the World Bank, 
and set up in 1956 to encourage private enter- 
prise to invest abroad, has loaned some $26 
million to less developed countries. The IDA 
is too new to have started business, but it is 
an affiliate of the World Bank, with initial 
capital of $1 billion. 

The Atlantic Community and Western 
Europe also have their own economic assist- 
ance programs—separate from U.N. opera- 
tions. There is NATO with consultations on 
aid to less developed countries; the OEEC, 
now being reshaped into the OECD, with its 
interest and help in aiding less developed 
European countries. And there is the EEC 
(European Ecohomic Community), often 
called the Common Market, with its Euro- 
pean Investment Bank and Overseas Develop- 
ment Fund. 

Then there are other regional organiza- 
tions with their own specific aid programs: 
The Organization of American States, the 
Inter-American Development Bank, the 
Caribbean Commission, the Colombo plan, 
the Southeast Asian Treaty Organization, the 
South Pacific Commission, the Central Treaty 
Organization, the Arab Financial Institution 
for Economic Development, and the Com- 
mission for Technical Cooperation in Africa 
South of the Sahara. 

Through the OAS, collective aid is chan- 
neled through the Inter-American Eco- 
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nomic and Social Council, the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau, the Inter- 


American Statistical Institute, and its 
technical cooperation program. The IDB, 
chartered only last year, with $850 million 
in capital, is designed to speed up eco- 
nomic development in the American Re- 
publics by promoting public and private 
investment. 

Finally, there is that small area of aid 
which less-developed countries are extend- 
ing each other—limited mainly to the 
training of specialists in various fields. 
Among the countries participating are: 
Taiwan, Indonesia, Korea, the Philippines, 
Thailand, Vietnam, Brazil, Costa Rica, 
Ecuador, Peru, Mexico, Ceylon, Israel, In- 
dia, Iran, and Lebanon. Israel is extend- 
ing technical help to several Asian and 
African countries. India is helping Nepal. 
Under the Colombo plan Indonesia is 
training 85 students from other countries; 
Pakistan is providing seeds and seedlings at 
cost to other members; India is training 
1,156 students from other less-developed 
countries. And so it goes. 

The free world’s economic aid program is 
comprised of circles within circles—and aid 
agencies upon aid agencies. What each is 
doing is a story in itself. Together they 
challenge the imagination. 


MUTUAL SECURITY AND RELATED 
AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS, 1961 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. Without objec- 
tion, the Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business, which is H.R. 
12619. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 12619) making appro- 
priations for mutual security and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment, which I ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 13, after 
line 23, insert the following: 

Sec. 109. No funds provided hereunder 
shall be available for any country which, in 
the Judgment of the President of the United 
States, directly or indirectly is selling arms, 
munitions or implements of war, to the 
Castro regime in Cuba, or directly or in- 
directly is giving or loaning military or eco- 
nomic aid to that regime. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
time be not charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hope the Senator from New 
Hampshire will give the Senate a brief 
explanation of his amendment. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
amendment provides: 

No funds provided hereunder shall be 
available for any country which, in the judg- 
ment of the President of the United States, 
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directly or indirectly is selling arms, muni- 
tions, or implements of war to the Castro 
regime in Cuba, or directly or indirectly is 


giving or loaning military or economic aid 


to that regime. 


Mr. President, the amendment is very 
simple. There is not a Member of the 
Senate—there is not a thoughtful per- 
son in our Nation—who does not know 
what is taking place in Cuba. Everyone 
knows about the Castro situation. There 
is no need to elaborate it upon the floor 
of the Senate. 

Mr. Castro and his entire regime have 
confiscated hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of American property. He 
is playing fast and loose with Commu- 
nist regimes in other countries of the 
world. He has insulted this country 
time and time again. 

The U.S. Secretary of State has 
told the Organization of American 
States that Communist agents are being 
trained in Cuba and are then spreading 
out in fanlike fashion all over Central 
and South America. We want no Com- 
munist satellite in this hemisphere and 
we want no Communist beachhead 90 
miles from our shore. $ 

My amendment provides that the 
United States will not furnish mutual 
aid to a nation which is helping to 
promote the Castro regime in Cuba by 
selling them arms, munitions, or mili- 
eng equipment, or giving them economic 
aid. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am certain most peo- 
ple will agree with the purpose of the 
Senator from New Hampshire. There is 
one point in his amendment which I 
think should be clarified. Would ordi- 
nary trade—the exchange of nonmilitary 
goods between Cuba and another coun- 
try—be considered as giving economic 
aid? For instance, if a South Ameri- 
can country wished to sell, let us say, 
coffee to Cuba, and bought sugar or 
some other Cuban commodity in ex- 
change, would that kind of transaction 
be considered as extending economic aid 
to Cuba? 

Mr. BRIDGES. No. In my judg- 
ment, the intent of the amendment is 
to prevent the supplying of military as- 
sistance to the Castro regime. So far 
as I am concerned, that is very clearly 
the intent. The normal trade between 
nations, whether in sugar or coffee or 
bananas, or any other commodity of 
that type, would not be interfered with 
or would not be considered a violation. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was certain that that 
was the intent of the Senator from New 
Hampshire, but I thought it ought to 
be placed on the Recorp, so that it 
would not be said that the United States 
was insisting that all other countries 
apply total economic sanctions to Cuba. 
With that explanation by the Senator 
from New Hampshire, I have no objec- 
tion to the amendment. 

Mr. BRIDGES, I thank the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield to my col- 
league. 
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Mr. COTTON. This amendment is in 
keeping with the consistent and constant 
efforts of my distinguished senior col- 
league from New Hampshire to have this 
country maintain a completely firm and 
unflinching attitude to prevent the 
Communists from gaining a beachhead 
in the Western Hemisphere through 
Cuba. The senior Senator from New 
Hampshire is to be highly commended 
for offering the amendment. I con- 
sider it a privilege to support it. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I thank my col- 
league. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. The distinguished 
senior Senator from New Hampshire has 
performed a distinct service in calling 
up this amendment. We in the United 
States are deeply concerned about what 
is happening in Cuba. It is a very seri- 
ous situation when a Communist beach- 
head, be it ideological or otherwise, is 
established 90 miles from our shore. I 
do not believe the taxpayers expect to 
have their funds used to bolster a Cuban 
regime which has shown itself to be 
militantly anti-American. It would be 
a grave misuse of these funds. 

I hope that the great bulk of the 
American people feel that the mutual 
security program is a good one and 
should be continued and encouraged. 
Certainly that is my feeling. But it is 
obvious that we shall be thwarting the 
very purpose we are seeking to serve 
by means of the program if we do any- 
thing to bolster regimes that are seek- 
ing to ruin us, on our doorstep or else- 
where. 

The Subcommittee on Internal Se- 
curity of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee has held executive hearings over a 
considerable period of time, on the in- 
filtration of Communists into the Castro 
government. It has become increasingly 
evident that that is what is happening; 
and I feel that this amendment is de- 
serving of our support. I hope it will 
receive the unanimous support of the 
Members of this body. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I thank the Senator 
from New York for his observations. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Hampshire yield 
to me? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to say that I 
favor the amendment submitted by the 
Senator from New Hampshire, so far as 
it goes, I certainly believe we should 
make clear, not only to our friends in 
Latin America but also to some of our 
friends in Europe, that they are not 
helping the cause of peace and the free- 
dom of the world when they sell arms to 
Latin American countries, when those 
arms will be used not for peaceful pur- 
poses but for purposes other than peace- 
ful, to strengthen dictatorships in Latin 
America. 

The situation in Latin America is 
rather complicated. 

I strongly support the amendment 
with respect to Cuba. But I should like 
to ask the Senator from New Hampshire 
whether he would accept an amendment 
which would apply his amendment also 
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to the Dominican Republic, because, like- 
wise, there is in the Dominican Republic 
a situation which again involves a dic- 
tatorship regime, although in that in- 
stance, in my opinion, a Fascist one 
rather than a Communist one. But so 
far as human rights and dignity are 
concerned, there is no difference. 

Our Secretary of State made very 
clear, in the conference now going on at 
San Jose, Costa Rica, what our position 
is in regard to the deplorable situation 
in the Dominican Republic. We know 
that the power play between Cuba and 
the Dominican Republic has not been 
helpful to stable and peaceful conditions 
in Latin America. 

First, let me ask whether the Senator 
from New Hampshire would be willing 
to enlarge his amendment so as to place 
the restriction on the Dominican Repub- 
lic as well as on Cuba. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Let me say that my 
feelings are very much the same as those 
of the Senator from Oregon about the 
situation he has so ably described. But 
I wish to make it strikingly clear that I 
feel so strongly about the subject of 
giving aid to Cuba that I would not 
wish to jeopardize the success of my 
amendment by overloading it with other 
matters. I will point out to the Senator 
from Oregon that he can, of course, sub- 
mit his own amendment; but I would 
prefer to have the Cuban-Castro amend- 
ment adopted first, and thereafter deal 
with the Senator’s amendment inde- 
pendently. 

I feel that combining the two pro- 
posals might place my amendment re- 
garding the Castro regime in jeopardy. 
I have heretofore talked to a great many 
of my colleagues who have specifically 
indicated a desire to support the amend- 
ment which I have offered this morning. 
Therefore, having received their accept- 
ance, I do not desire to change the 
wording of the amendment at this time. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator got whose 
acceptance? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Numerous Senators 
have indicated to me their agreement 
with my amendment in its present form. 
I do not presume to speak for them, and, 
therefore, I shall not name them spe- 
cifically at this time. My distinguished 
colleague from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Corron] and my good friend from New 
York [Mr. KEATING] have already ex- 
pressed their support of my proposal on 
the floor of the Senate. For this reason, 
I do not wish to complicate the action 
on my amendment by adding to it 
another amendment at this time. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not wish to upset 
the parliamentary procedure in connec- 
tion with the amendment of the Senator 
from New Hampshire. But I give notice 
that immediately after the Senate dis- 
poses of his amendment, I will offer an 
amendment to deal with other dictator- 
ships in Latin America. 

This problem has another aspect, be- 
cause it not only involves the sale of 
arms to Cuba and the Dominican Re- 
public. In addition, some other coun- 
tries are involved and affected. The 
great President of Chile, President Jorge 
Alessandri, last year demonstrated real 
statesmanship, which I believe has 
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augured well for better relationships in 
our hemisphere, when he suggested that 
all countries of Latin America proceed 
with a disarmament program and put 
it into practice. One of the things that 
caused that proposal to be made by the 
President of Chile, and seconded by the 
President of Peru, was the fact that 
when one Latin American country buys 
arms, its neighbors feel that they must 
buy arms also, and then the first coun- 
try feels that it must buy more arms, 
and a classical armaments race develops. 
Further, the civilian governments of 
Latin America which are struggling to 
achieve economic development with in- 
adequate resources need to have their 
hands strengthened in regard to their 
Own military establishments. In Peru, 
for example, certain governmental rev- 
enues are earmarked for the armed 
forces and can be spent in the discretion 
of the armed forces without going 
through the regular budgetary process. 
Thus the Peruvian Navy last year was 
able to purchase a cruiser from Great 
Britain without the Peruvian Govern- 
ment even knowing about it. Certainly 
we must realize that if there is a war, 
it will be a nuclear war; and the type of 
arms being shipped into Latin America 
will not be very helpful in a nuclear war. 
In fact, every country in Latin America 
knows that in a nuclear war, Latin 
America would not protect the United 
States; instead, the United States would 
have to protect Latin America. 

Without taking time to go into detail, 
I simply make this statement and in- 
form the Senate that in my opinion the 
evidence in support of my statement is 
everwhelming: the fact is that there is 
a rivalry among certain countries in 
Latin America, as regards building up 
armaments of so-called conventional 
weapons, which could not be of much 
use or help in connection with a world 
war of a nuclear type. However, they 
could be used in conflicts between and 
among Latin American countries. That 
is what the President of Chile was point- 
ing out—namely, that the sale of such 
armaments is causing difficulties in Latin 
America, from the standpoint of attempts 
to avoid an armaments race. Such arm- 
aments can, of course, be used to keep 
down freedom; and they could be used in 
that way by any totalitarian group which 
might come into power in a Latin Amer- 
ican country. 

In some instances, those countries 
have sought to buy such supplies from 
the United States; and when we refused 
to sell them, or indicated that we were 
reluctant to sell them, the answer was, 
“If you do not sell them to us, we will buy 
them from some place else from Eng- 
land, from France, from some of our 
good allies in Europe. 

In my opinion, there must be a stop to 
all that, insofar as we are concerned. 
We must find out whether our allies in 
Europe are going to sell arms to Latin 
American countries in connection with 
the armament races which sometimes 
develop between Latin American coun- 
tries, to the detriment of peace in this 
hemisphere. 

When the great Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, Mr. Macmillan, was here, 
I discussed this matter with him. He 
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indicated that he was very sympathetic 
about the problem. At that time there 
was a discussion of whether Great 
Britain would sell some planes to Cuba. 
I told him that I thought it was a great 
mistake for Great Britain to consider 
selling planes to Cuba. The Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain gave the usual 
argument, “If we do not sell them to 
Cuba, Castro will get them elsewhere.” 
As I recall, the British in fact did not 
sell the planes. 

But in any case, Mr. President, I do 
not accept the argument, that if we or 
our allies do not sell arms to Latin Amer- 
ica, some one else will. I believe that we 
should find out what countries are will- 
ing to sell such arms. It will be helpful 
to know what countries if any in Latin 
America are willing to buy arms from 
Russia. The good neighbor policy car- 
ries with it mutual obligations of cooper- 
ation. I am opposed to selling arms to 
Cuba or the Dominican Republic just 
because we may be presented with the 
threat that if we do not sell them then 
those governments will buy them elses 
where, even in Russia. 

If we set a good example, by refusing 
to sell U.S. arms, I think we shall then 
be in a position to ask our allies in West- 
ern Europe not to sell arms to those 
countries, either. 

If there is in Latin America a coun- 
try—whether it is under a dictatorship 
or is not under a dictatorship—that 
wants to turn to the Soviet bloc coun- 
tries for the purchase of such arma- 
ments, let us find it out. That will cer- 
tainly be a test of its good faith and of 
whether it wants to work with us for a 
program of mutual security in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, knowing very well that 
in the event of a nuclear war the United 
States will be the one that will have to 
provide the defense for all of Latin 
America. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from New 
Hampshire has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire wish to have a few additional min- 
utes yielded to him? 

Mr. MORSE. May I have an addi- 
tional half minute? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Very well; 
I yield an additional one-half minute to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, this 
problem of mutual defense is a most im- 
portant common problem. 

So I believe that in this mutual] secu- 
rity bill we must use language which will 
make clear to all the world that we are 
opposed to the buildup of armaments in 
Latin America. 

In my judgment, what we ought to be 
doing is exercising our powerful leader- 
ship through the Organization of Ameri- 
can States in regard to this question of 
armaments in Latin America, because 
when one country buys a destroyer, it is 
an incentive for another country to buy 
a destroyer, and it becomes an arms race. 
That is what the President of Chile 
pointed out when he made his disarma- 
ment proposal. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
New Hampshire is a good start. I shall 
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support the amendment with regard to 
Cuba only because he has an under- 
standing with the chairman of the com- 
mittee that he will take it to conference. 

I want to say to the chairman of the 
committee that it is just as important 
that the principle be applied to the 
Dominican Republic, which is also a 
country that is following anything but a 
peaceful course of action in Latin 
America. 

In a moment, I shall offer an amend- 
ment which will apply the same prin- 
ciple to the Dominican Republic. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It seems to me the 
Senator’s proposal should be a general 
one, and not single out one country. 

Mr. MORSE. If the Senator will take 
an amendment which does not single out 
the Dominican Republic, but singles out 
the whole problem of military aid to dic- 
tatorships, I will word it that way; but 
if he is accepting now an amendment 
which singles out Cuba, I do not see, by 
any premise of logic, why it would not 
justify our singling out also the Domini- 
can Republic. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The only thing is 
that, with respect to Cuba, the Castro 
regime is castigating us, confiscating our 
property, and insulting us, threatening 
us, and I would like to have Cuba dealt 
with by itself. 

Mr. MORSE. I have already said I 
would accept it, but I think we make a 
great mistake in Latin American affairs 
if we single out Cuba, and not say any- 
thing about the Dominican Republic, 
because there are over 3,000 people im- 
prisoned in the Dominican Republic 
today, without having had a fair trial, 
because they are moderates. They are 
anti-Communist and anti-fascist. They 
are the people we should look to in case 
of a revolution in that country. 

I think we ought to make it clear that 
if the present situation in the Dominican 
Republic continues, we are not going to 
give aid and comfort to the Dominican 
Republic or to any other dictatorship in 
Latin America. 

I shall offer my amendment later. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I will yield back my time if the 
mover of the amendment will yield back 
his time. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I will 
take the amendment to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think the Senator from New 
Hampshire has another amendment. 
Does he care to offer it now? 

Mr. BRIDGES. No. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment, on page 13, after line 23, to insert 
a new section that would read: 

None of the funds appropriated in this Act 
may be used to finance more than 90 per 
centum of the total cost of any program in 
any foreign country. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


amendment offered by the Senator from 
South Dakota will be stated. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed, 
on page 13, after line 23, to add a new 
section as follows: 

Sec. 109. None of the funds appropriated 
in this Act may be used to finance more than 
90 per centum of the total cost of any 
program in any foreign country. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, this amendment is intended to in- 
sure that there shall be some local par- 
ticipation or some participation by 
others to the extent of at least 10 percent 
in any program. I did not draft the 
amendment to make it apply specifically 
to every project, but it would be applied 
to the total program proposed to be fi- 
nanced in the pending bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am informed by the chairman 
of the committee that no hearings have 
been held on the amendment and he is 
not familiar with it, but he is willing to 
take the amendment to conference, if 
the Senator and Secretary of State can 
furnish him with certain information. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I will 
be glad to do that. This amendment is 
comparable to a provision which was 
carried originally to initiate the Mar- 
shall plan. It was first objected to by 
some in connection with the program. 
After it was tried for a year, the officials 
said it was the best policeman they had 
to insure success of the program. 

I appreciate the chairman’s being 
willing to take the amendment to con- 
ference. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am willing to yield back my time, 
with the understanding that the Senator 
from South Dakota yields back his time. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I will 
take the amendment to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Da- 
kota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Dopp] had an amendment to the 
State, Justice, and Judiciary appropria- 
tion bill which was adopted unani- 
mously. The conferees thought it would 
be more applicable to the pending bill. 
The amendment is at the desk. The 
chairman of the committee has agreed 
to take the amendment to conference. 
I am hopeful the conferees will agree 
to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Con- 
necticut will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is pro- 
posed, on page 13, after line 23, to insert 
the following language: 

Sec. 111. It is the sense of the Senate that 
in the administration of section 414 of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, the 
Secretary of State should take such action 
as may be necessary to prevent the importa- 
tion or reimportation into the United States 
(other than for use by the Armed Forces of 
the United States) for resale of flrearms 
manufactured for the armed forces of any 
country, or parts thereof for reassembly, ex- 
cept those which are curios or antiques or 
weapons of obsolete ignition incapable of 
using a fixed cartridge or fixed shotgun shell. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, when 
this amendment was under discussion as 
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an amendment to the State, Justice, Ju- 
diciary appropriation bill, it was dis- 
cussed in the committee. It was felt it 
would be more appropriate to have it in 
the mutual security bill than in that bill. 
Therefore, it was omitted, so far as the 
Senate was concerned, from the other 
appropriation bill. The committee has 
no objection to its adoption in connec- 
tion with the pending bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Connecticut 
agree to modify the amendment by strik- 
ing out the language “it is the sense of 
the Senate,” so that it will read “It is the 
sense of the Congress”? 

Mr. DODD. Yes; I would like to have 
my amendment changed so that it will 
read that way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has a right to modify his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back my time, with the 
understanding that the mover of the 
amendment yields back his time. 

Mr. DODD. I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Connecticut. 

The amendment as modified was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I congratulate the Senator from 
Connecticut for his cooperation, and ex- 
press the hope that the House conferees 
will agree to the amendment, now that 
it has been decided to add the provision 
to the mutual security appropriation bill. 

Mr. President, I should like to an- 
nounce that as soon as the conference re- 
port on the State-Justice-Judiciary ap- 
propriation bill is agreed to in the House, 
we shall call it up here. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I express 
appreciation to the majority leader for 
his cooperation on this amendment. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
advise the Secretary of State to take 
action to prevent foreign nations from 
dumping millions and millions of sur- 
plus military rifles on the American 
market and thus destroying the arms 
producing industry of the United States. 

The U.S. Government owns many mil- 
lions of surplus military M-1 rifles. It 
has not permitted the sale of these rifles 
on the domestic market? Why? Because 
such action would ruin the domestic 
firearms industry, which is rightly con- 
sidered a vital element of our national 
defense. How strange; therefore, that 
the State Department is permitting for- 
eign nations to unload their surplus mili- 
tary weapons here. 

Since 1956, the number of surplus rifies 
imported into the United States has 
climbed rapidly each year. These im- 
ports increased by 20 times between 1955 
and 1958 while domestic center-fire rifle 
sales decreased by 50 percent. In 1958, 
the number of military surplus firearms 
imported into this country actually ex- 
ceeded our domestic sales. 

It has been estimated that the Soviet 
Union will dump 10 million surplus arms 
on the market in the next 2 years and 
unless we act to prevent it, these rifles 
could be imported into the United States. 
Added to the steady flow of surplus 
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firearms imports from England, Italy, 
Sweden, and Germany, this would 
cripple our own domestic industry. We 
cannot allow this to happen. 

We are dependent upon our firearms 
producers to develop new and better 
weapons in time of peace and to mass 
produce these weapons in time of na- 
tional emergency. Does it make sense to 
permit the ruin of this vital American 
industry through the importation of vast 
numbers of foreign surplus military rifles 
to be sold here at cutrate prices with 
which neither our firearms industry nor 
any other firearms industry in the world 
can compete? 

This is a sense resolution which is not 
binding upon the State Department. It 
does one thing. It advises the State De- 
partment that the U.S. Senate is 
alarmed over the possible destruction of 
our domestic arms industry through the 
importation of surplus military rifles 
from abroad. 

In my State are great arms producing 
companies like Winchester, Colt, and 
Remington. We call on these companies 
in times of emergencies. If they are to 
survive, certainly they ought to get some 
protection against this kind of competi- 
tion which has been flooding the country. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
am in hearty agreement, as a Senator 
from Massachusetts, with the Senator 
from Connecticut on his amendment, 
The matter was taken up by the confer- 
ence committee on the State Depart- 
ment bill. However, we shall now try to 
retain it in this bill in conference, if we 
can, 

Mr. DODD. I am very grateful to my 
friend, the very able Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. I know of his interest in 
the subject, and of his great assistance. 
I am extremely grateful to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
further amendment to be proposed 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE, Are amendments in or- 
der? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. After line 23, 
page 13, it is proposed to insert: 

No funds provided hereunder shall be 
available for any country which, in the 
judgment of the President of the United 
States, directly or indirectly, is selling arms, 
munitions, or implements of war, to any 
country in Latin America being subjected to 
economic or diplomatic sanctions by the 
Organization of American States. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
the chairman of the committee if he is 
willing to take the amendment to con- 
ference. 

In effect, the amendment would pro- 
vide that if the Organization of Ameri- 
can States should take a position of im- 
posing economic or diplomatic sanctions 
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against any of the Latin American 
countries, then we would consider the 
sale of arms to that country to be some- 
thing which would justify our denying 
military or economic aid to the country 
selling the arms while the sanctions 
were applicable. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The discre- 
tion would be purely with the President? 

Mr. MORSE. The discretion would be 
with the President of the United States. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I have no objection to 
the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back my remaining time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
back my remaining time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time has been yielded back. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
further amendments to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (HR. 12619) was read the 
third time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate reconsider 
the action by which the bill was read 
the third time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the chairman of the 
committee a question on the appropria- 
tion for special assistance. 

The committee recommended an ap- 
propriation of $256 million, which is an 
increase of $50 million over the House 
figure, but is still $12.5 million under the 
budget estimate. This latter $12.5 mil- 
lion reduction was made during consid- 
eration of the bill when it was in the 
authorizing stage. The House report 
states that none of the cut in the spe- 
cial assistance appropriation is to be ap- 
plied to the $38 million included in the 
total for malaria eradication. I strongly 
support the malaria-eradication pro- 
gram, but I doubt whether it should be 
funded in full in the face of the 20-per- 
cent reduction approved by the House. 
Other important items make up this ap- 
propriation, such as the fund for tropical 
Africa and others, 

Would the Senator be willing to give 
his interpretation in this regard? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. The committee made its 
recommendations with full knowledge of 
the position taken by the other body. 
The committee believes that latitude in 
the distribution of any reduction from 
the original request for special assist- 
ance must be left to the executive 
branch, in the interest of efficient admin- 
istration 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
thank the chairman of the committee. 
I think the chairman [Mr. HAYDEN] and 
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the members of the committee have 
done a fine job on the bill. I hope it 
will be passed. I hope we shall have a 
satisfactory conference with the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may suggest the absence of a quorum 
with the understanding that the time 
will be charged equally to both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that fur- 
ther proceedings under the quorum call 
be suspended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


REGULATION OF WAGE RATES FOR 
EMPLOYEES OF PORTSMOUTH, 
N.H., NAVAL SHIPYARD 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate may proceed to the considera- 
tion of Calendar No. 1929, S. 3800, with 
the understanding that as soon as the 
Senate has concluded action upon the bill 
we shall return to the consideration of 
the unfinished business, H.R. 12619, mak- 
ing appropriations for mutual security 
and related agencies. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3800) 
to provide a method for regulating and 
fixing wage rates for employees of Ports- 
mouth, N.H., Naval Shipyard. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the bill would require that the Sec- 
retary of the Navy establish the hourly 
rates of pay for all per diem employees 
of the Portsmouth, N.H., Naval Ship- 
yard, at the same hourly rates paid to 
employees of similar classification at the 
Boston, Mass., Naval Shipyard. 

I understand there is no opposition to 
the bill. I hope the Senate will pass it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 3800) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Navy shall establish the 
hourly rates of pay for all per diem em- 
ployees employed at the Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, Naval Shipyard at the same 
hourly rates as are paid to employees of 
similar classification resulting from area 
wage survey applicable to employees of the 
Boston, Massachusetts, Naval Shipyard. 

Src. 2. This Act shall take effect on the 
first day of the first pay period which begins 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay the motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to recon- 
sider. [Putting the question.] 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


MUTUAL SECURITY AND RELATED 
AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS, 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 12619) making appro- 
priations for mutual security and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1961, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 1 hour to the very able and 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER], and I express to him 
my deep gratitude for his complete coop- 
eration in this matter. 

Mr, ELLENDER obtained the floor. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield briefly for a 
question? 

z Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Has the 
Senator had an opportunity to consider 
the potential good in the direction of im- 
proving the expenditure of money under 
the amendment which the Senator from 
South Dakota offered just prior to the 
third reading? It was agreed to and is 
to be taken to conference. I wish to read 
it because I thought the Senator might 
lend his support to the retention of the 
amendment in conference. The amend- 
ment to section 109 is: 

None of the funds appropriated in this 
Act may be used to finance more than 90 
per centum of the total cost of any program 
in any foreign country. 


My purpose in offering the amendment 
was to try to insure that in every recip- 
ient country foreign-aid programs would 
have the endorsement and contribution 
of at least 10 percent by the recipient 
country. 

Mr. ELLENDER. My only regret is 
that the Senator did not place his per- 
centage at a little more than 10 percent. 
It strikes me that this program has gone 
along far enough now so that the coun- 
tries we are assisting are well able to do 
more for themselves than they have in 
the past. I believe the amendment of 
the Senator from South Dakota is a step 
in the right direction. It should have 
been a provision in the program when it 
was first started. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I appre- 
ciate the statement of the Senator from 
Louisiana. Of course, the percentage is 
not restrietive. They can contribute 
more than 10 percent if they wish, but at 
least that much should be required. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, prior 
to consideration of the pending bill by 
the Senate Committee on Appropri- 
ations I had entertained hopes that the 
amount of funds for foreign aid as ap- 
proved by the House could be drastically 
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reduced. However, during the hearings 
and committee consideration of the bill 
it became apparent that the sentiment 
of a majority of the committee was op- 
posed to any large-scale reduction. 

Nevertheless, I am proud to state that 
the committee, after a little persuasion 
on my part, refused to add $200 million 
in military assistance so as to increase 
that item to the budget estimate. The 
administration had insisted that the 
amount provided for this purpose be not 
less than $2 billion, The committee bill 
provides $1.8 billion for military aid—a 
sum which in my opinion is extravagant- 
ly large, but an amount which, in my 
judgment represents the deepest cut 
which any reasonable person could ex- 
pect the Senate to approve under the 
prevailing world conditions. 

The whole subject of foreign aid has 
become involved in an atmosphere of 
semihysteria. This is particularly true 
as to military assistance, a program 
which in large measure is nothing more 
than a subsidy of our so-called Western 
European allies, who are well able to 
take care of their own defense needs. 

A number of reasons compel me to 

reach this conclusion, all of which I 
hasten to add, are based upon a personal 
inspection of conditions in Western 
Europe, which I was privileged to make 
for the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee during the recent congressional re- 
cess. 
First and foremost is the matter of 
the international balance of payments; 
that is, the relationship which exists be- 
tween the amount of dollars which 
leaves the United States and the amount 
of dollars which comes into the United 
States. Figures for the first 6 months 
of 1960 show, I understand, a greater 
overall deficit in our balance of pay- 
ments than had originally been expected 
by the Department of Commerce. The 
Wall Street Journal for Friday, August 
12, pointed out that U.S. gold stocks 
were depleted in excess of $62 million 
in the latest week for which data are 
available. This article read in part, and 
I quote: 

With total gold reserves of just under 
$19.1 billion, the United States still holds 
almost half the free world’s supply. But, of 
that amount, nearly $11 billion must be held 
as @ 25-percent reserve against Federal Re- 
serve banknote and deposit liabilities. The 
current stock is equal to just over 40 per- 
cent of those liabilities. 


I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks the article which appeared 
in the Wall Street Journal, issue of Au- 
gust 12, 1960, entitled “U.S. Gold Stocks 
Fell $62 Million in Latest Week.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 12, 

1960] 

U.S. GOLD Stocks FELL $62 MILLION IN LATEST 
WerEK—AMOUNT DECLINED $240 MILLION IN 
Past 5 WEEKS, BroucHt 1960 Toran TO 
$374 MmLION—BurT Drop Trams 1959 10 
DATE 
Uncle Sam’s gold holdings dropped $62 mil- 

lion in the week ended Wednesday in the 

fifth consecutive sizable weekly decline, ac- 
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cording to figures released by the New York 
Federal Reserye Bank. 

The drop lowered the Treasury’s total gold 
holdings to $19,082 million and brought the 
decline so far this year to $374 million. 
Some $240 million of that drop has come 
in the past 5 weeks. 

While the gold outflow has picked up 
speed in recent weeks, the drop so far this 
year is still less than the decline in the com- 
parable 1959 period when the gold stock had 
fallen $934 million from the first of the year. 

In all 1959, U.S. gold holdings fell $1,076 
million through sales to foreign government 
buyers, compared with a $2,275 million de- 
cline in 1958. 

With total gold reserve or just under $19.1 
billion, the United States still holds almost 
half the free world’s supply. But of that 
amount nearly $11 billion must be held as a 
25 percent reserve against Federal Reserve 
banknote and deposit liabilities. The cur- 
rent stock is equal to just over 40 percent of 
those liabilities. 

A source of concern to some bankers is the 
potential drain on the remaining $8 billion 
or so of gold by short-term liabilities of for- 
eigners and international institutions. These 
short-term liabilities, which include bank 
deposits here and holdings of U.S, Treasury 
bills and other short-term investments by 
foreigners, totaled $20.1 billion at the end of 
May, up almost $4 billion from the end of 
1958. During the same period, the Treasury's 
gold stock fell about $1.2 billion. 


ONE BILLION DOLLARS “HOT” MONEY 


However, some bankers contend the bulk 
of this $20 billion in potential foreign claims 
represents “working balances” of foreign 
businesses, banks and others who maintain 
funds in this country to facilitate trade. 
Only about $1 billion or so, some bankers 
estimate, is considered so-called “hot” money, 
which flows from country to country seeking 
the highest interest rates. 

The recent pickup in the gold outflow, so 
far at least, has been taken calmly by U.S. 
bankers and Treasury officials, who contend 
it is in part a “natural” reaction to the spread 
between interest rates at home and abroad. 
The Treasury says its representatives in Lon- 
don, Paris, Bonn, and other European fi- 
nancial centers detect no noticeable decline 
in confidence in the dollar. 

As interest rates have stiffened in a num- 
ber of oversea nations but slackened here 
in recent months, some short-term invest- 
ment funds have been moving overseas. This 
has resulted in a buildup of dollar balances 
of foreign governments and central banks, 
which, in turn, have used some of the added 
dollars to buy gold from Uncle Sam. 

The gold drain also reflects a continuing 
deficit in the U.S. balance of payments posi- 
tion. The balance of payments is the total of 
all this Nation spends, lends and gives abroad 
matched against all the payments it gets 
from foreign countries. So far this year, 
the U.S. deficit is running at an annual rate 
near $2.5 billion. Bankers say this is still 
a high rate but is well under the $3.7 billion 
deficit last year and the $3.4 billion deficit 
in 1958. 

The movement of short-term investment 
funds abroad could slow down or halt if an 
autumn pickup in business causes interest 
rates to rise here, Treasury officials suggest. 
Yet, there is a touch of nervousness in the 
Treasury about a possible change in foreign 
sentiment about the stability of the dollar. 
It’s feared that promises and statements in 
the US. presidential campaign about bigger 
Government spending and a cheap money” 
policy could whittle foreign confidence in the 
dollar and stimulate new gold sales. 

Dollars can be converted into gold at the 
rate of $35 an ounce. Because of this easy 
convertibility, the dollar has become a stand- 
ard currency around the globe for trade and 
to settle accounts among nations. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL SETBACK AT $19 BILLION? 

Would a drop in the gold stock below $19 
billion cause a psychological setback, as some 
persons have suggested? “They said the 
same thing when it went below $20 billion,” 
snorts one top Washington monetary offl- 
cial. 

There are indications the gold movement 
has had some influence on recent policies of 
the Treasury and the Federal Reserve Board, 
though officials of both agencies say it isn’t 
accurate to put too much stress on it. 

The Treasury, in its just completed refund- 
ing operation, used a cash refunding tech- 
nique to limit an offering of 8-year bonds to 
$1 billion. This, they say, prevented an ex- 
cessive flow of funds away from the short- 
term investment area. A movement of funds 
away from the Treasury’s short-term cer- 
tificates could have resulted in a scarcity of 
short-term issues, thus increasing prices— 
and depressing yields—still more to widen 
the gap between rates here and abroad. 

Gold also was a factor in the Federal Re- 
serve’s timing of its decision earlier this 
week to liberalize rules controlling reserves— 
and the lending capacity—of commercial 
banks. An outflow of gold tends to shrink 
bank reserves, since the foreign government 
buyers draw on their deposits at banks in 
this country to pay the Treasury for the 
gold. It was assumed the gold outflow would 
continue in August and September. This, 
plus the expected seasonal currency drain on 
bank reserves in the fall, is considered likely 
to muffie the credit-expanding impact of the 
reserve requirement adjustments. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Record at this point in 
my remarks a portion of a Business 
Week summary entitled International 
Outlook” for August 13, 1960, dealing 
with the balance of payments. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Washington is rather blue about the out- 
look for the U.S. balance of payments. Fig- 
ures for the first 6 months, just released by 
the Commerce Department, indicate a big- 
ger overall deficit for 1960 than had been 
expected. 

The trade surplus for the first half year 
ran at a seasonally adjusted rate of $3.4 bil- 
lion—at least $1 billion higher than the 
most optimistic estimates earlier in the year. 
But the overall deficit still was running at 
an annual rate of about $3 billion, com- 
pared to an anticipated $2.5 billion or less. 

A heavy outflow of private capital is the 
problem. This has helped push the deficit 
for the month of July to $400 million, and 
during this 1 month the United States lost 
$176 million in gold, Seasonal tourist ex- 
penditures accounted for part of the problem 
in July. But there is no sign that the capi- 
tal drain is tapering off. 


Mr. ELLENDER. The fact is that our 
balance of payments deficit is due in 
large part to the economic prosperity 
which prevails in Western European 
countries—a prosperity which has been 
increased in large measure by billions 
upon billions of U.S. aid money flowing 
into these countries. 

As an indication of this prosperity let 
me review some vital statistics concern- 
ing production and investments by these 
prosperous European countries. By us- 
ing 1953 as a base point with an index 
of 100, the index of industrial production 
of the Western European OEEC coun- 
tries increased to 131 by 1957, while the 
index of our own industrial production 
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increased to only 107 during this period. 
Thus, it is easily seen that the industrial 
production of these countries is growing 
at a rapid rate, while our own is merely 
creeping along, on a relative basis. 

Furthermore, while the United States 
has a gross national product which at 
the present time is in excess of $500 
billion, we are investing only about 15 
percent of our GNP to expand our pro- 
duction base. On the other hand our 
European allies, excluding Greece, which 
under this bill will receive about $745.1 
million in military assistance subsidy are 
investing substantially more than we in 
the expansion of their production. For 
example, France is investing approxi- 
mately 20 percent of its GNP. West 
Germany is investing approximately 25 
percent and the other countries of West- 
ern Europe are investing percentages 
ranging from 20 to 25 percent of their 
GNP’s. 

Mr. President, this clearly indicates 
that these countries could be expending 
a good deal more for defense purposes 
than is presently the case. 

What is the impact of these three fac- 
tors on the military assistance program? 
First, it is obvious that by sending U.S. 
dollars abroad for the purpose of subsi- 
dizing the defense programs of the West- 
ern European countries, the United 
States is permitting these Western Euro- 
pean countries to devote more of their 
national resources to expanding produc- 
tion than would normally be the case. 
Second, this expanding production, cou- 
pled with lower comparative wage rates 
and lower standards of living in these 
countries, enable our so-called allies to 
invade U.S. foreign markets, to say noth- 
ing of the U.S. domestic markets. 

Third, this worldwide hunting license 
on U.S. markets, both domestic and for- 
eign, means that the United States will 
sell less both abroad and at home, with- 
out any reduction in expenditures or the 
outfiow of U.S. dollars. In other words, 
while sending dollars abroad, we are 
permitting foreign countries to sell more 
goods in the United States and, to a 
great extent, further aggravate our 
already severe balance-of-payment 
problem. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent that at this point in my remarks 
there be printed an article from U.S. 
News & World Report of August 15, 1960, 
entitled Gold Flowing Out Again What 
It Means.“ 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From U.S. News & World Report, Aug. 15, 
1960] 
Gorp Fro w-] u Our Acain—Wuat Ir MEANS 

There's a new drain on US. supplies of 
gold. Reserves are at a 20-year low. Why? 

Demand for gold by foreigners has picked 
up. Some are moving funds out of low- 
yielding U.S. Treasury bills into foreign secu- 
rities paying higher interest. 

Is this a threat to the dollar? U.S. officials 


say there's no cause for alarm at the moment. 
Here are the facts: 

Once again, the flow of gold out of the 
United States is on the rise. 

In July alone, about $178 million in gold 
was transferred out of this country's reserves 
and into foreign treasuries. That was the 
largest decline in gold stocks so far this 
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year, and the heaviest rate of outflow since 
1958, when more than $2 billion in gold left 
U.S. hands. 

Reserves of gold in the United States now 
total about $19.2 billion—the lowest in more 
than 20 years. 

As the chart on this page shows, possible 
claims of foreign owners of dollars against 
the gold reserve total $18.5 billion, In other 
words, claims against U.S. gold are almost 
equal to all the gold this country owns. 

The renewed drain on gold is causing con- 
cern among many people in this country, and 
in key financial centers abroad. It gives rise 
to such questions as these: 

What brought on the latest outflow of 
gold? Does it indicate some worry, around 
the world, about the outlook for business in 
the United States? Does it mean the Ameri- 
can dollar is losing some of its strength 
among the world’s currencies? 


TROUBLE IN TRADE 


A big part of the answer, it turns out, is 
tied to this country's deficit in foreign trade. 
In recent years the United States has paid 
out more each year to foreigners for im- 
ports, investments and economic aid than 
it has received from them for goods and 
services, 

In 1959 this deficit in the balance of pay- 
ments was $3.8 billion. For 1960 the deficit 
will be about $2.5 billion, based on trade fig- 
ures for the early months of this year. 

There are two chief ways for foreign coun- 
tries to settle their trade balances with the 
United States. 

One is to take payment in gold. Many 
countries have elected to do this in the 
past 2 or 3 years, though the cashing of 
dollars for gold in 1959 and the early months 
of 1960 was relatively small compared with 
the heavy drain on gold in 1958. 

The other way is for private investors 
abroad, and the central banks of foreign 
countries, to hold their dollars In U.S. banks, 
or invest them in American securities in- 
cluding short-term obligations of the U.S. 
Treasury. 

Because of the relatively high yields on 
such Treasury securities over the past year 
or two, foreigners have kept substantial 
sums invested here in the United States. 

In the past few months, however, interest 
rates in the United States have declined, At 
the same time, interest rates abroad have 
gone up. As a result, some foreign investors 
have switched out of U.S. Treasury bills into 
foreign securities, including British treasury 
bills. As part of this movement of funds 
abroad, central banks in some cases are sell- 
ing dollars and taking U.S. gold. 

From a monetary authority in London 
comes this explanation of what has been 
happening. 

“Interest rates in the United States have 
been reduced, partly as a measure to revive 
the sagging U.S. economy. Britain and other 
European countries, on the other hand, still 
are worried about inflationary pressures, 
and are keeping interest rates up. So anti- 
recession measures in the United States tend 
to drive out money seeking investment, at 
the very time that anti-inflation measures 
in Europe tend to attract it.” 


GOLD BUYING, TENSION 


Another reason for the drain on US. gold 
is given by Treasury officials in Washington. 
That is the fact that, in recent weeks, a 
number of foreign governments have made 
substantial payments of gold to the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. To keep their own 
gold stocks up, some of these ents, 
including that of Spain, have bought U.S. 
gold with the dollars they had on hand. 

Two other reasons have been cited for the 
latest movement of gold from the United 
States, though monetary authorities tend to 
minimize their significance: 

Troubles in the Congo, and the threat of 
spreading tension in Africa, may have per- 
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suaded some foreign holders of dollars to 
convert them to gold. Says one authority: 
“In times of crisis, foreign central banks 
often tend to build up their gold holdings. 
Americans, on the other hand, prefer to keep 
most of their savings in productive wealth, 
such as stocks, bonds, business concerns or 
real estate.” 

Domestic politics in the United States may 
be creating some uneasiness overseas. There 
have been hints from abroad that uncer- 
tainty over the spending and budgetary 
policies of a new administration in Wash- 
ington next year may have accounted for 
some shifting of assets by foreign owners of 
US. dollars. 

Despite the recent decline in gold reserves, 
there has been no evidence of a “run” on the 
dollar. One New York banker declares: 
“There is no greater worry abroad about the 
safety of the dollar than there was a year 
ago. The outflow of funds from the United 
States is a normal development, to take ad- 
vantage of higher interest rates abroad.” 

In the past, U.S. officials have regarded an 
outfiow of gold as something to be desired, 
rather than shunned, so long as the drain 
did not get out of hand. For many years 
the United States has held a disproportionate 
share of the free world’s gold. Even today, 
U.S. gold stocks total almost half the entire 
free-world supply. 

Lately, private gold holdings have been 
increasing in countries where currency con- 
trols have been relaxed. This makes it nec- 
essary for central banks to build up their 
gold supplies. Gold-reserve losses occurred 
in some countries in 1959 and early 1960. 
These countries now are in a position to build 
up their reserves again. 

Italy has been buying gold recently on the 
London market. Other countries which 
probably have added to their gold holdings 
recently, says a banking authority, are the 
Netherlands, France, Switzerland, and West 
Germany. 

THE LONG-HAUL WORRY 


While US. Government officials and private 
bankers are not unduly disturbed by the re- 
cent rise in claims against U.S. gold, they 
are concerned about the longer term out- 
look for the U.S. economy—and the stability 
of the US. dollar—if this country continues 
to run a trade deficit year after year, or if 
future administrations resort to deficit fi- 
nancing on a large scale. 

From Chairman John J. McCloy of Chase 
Manhattan Bank comes this comment: 

“The plain fact is that a balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit of $3 to $4 billion yearly is 
too much. It Increases the claims against 
the U.S. at too rapid a rate, and it causes 
our creditors justifiably to take a close look 
at how we are managing things.” 

Edward M. Bernstein, former director of 
research and statistics for the International 
Monetary Fund, now a private economic con- 
sultant, says: “The reserve position of the 
United States is still deteriorating. The 
rapid growth in Mabilities to foreigners on 
short-term dollar claims and on holdings of 
long-term Government securities is a threat 
to our international liquidity. It is of great 
importance to the world economy as well as 
to this country to avoid a serious impairment 
of the reserve position of the United States.” 

At the U.S. Treasury, officials believe the 
current outflow of gold is a temporary situa- 
tion, tied largely to the disparity in interest 
rates between this country and Europe. 
They do not think it reflects any decline in 
confidence in the dollar. 

These officials note, too, that gold sales 
thus far in 1960 are well below the $566 mil- 
lion in sales for the comparable period of 
1959. 

Even so, the gold picture is being watched 
closely, for any signs that the drain on U.S. 
reserves is going beyond limits that are con- 
sidered normal or desirable. 
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Tus Is THE GOLD PROBLEM 

Since the beginning of 1958: U.S. gold 
reserve has shrunk by $3.7 billion; gold on 
hand January 1, 1958, $22.9 billion; gold on 
hand July 31, 1960; $19.2 billion. 

Possible foreign claims against U.S. gold 
have increased by $3.6 billion; foreign claims 
January 1, 1958, $14.9 billion; foreign claims 
July 31, 1960: $18.5 billion. 

Gold left over, free of foreign claims, has 
diminished by $7.3 billion: Free gold Jan- 
uary 1, 1958, $8 billion; free gold July 31, 
1960: $.7 billion, 

But, U.S. gold must have on hand now, 
as backing for money, $11.9 billion in gold. 

Thus, if all claims were presented for pay- 
ment in gold, United States would not have 
enough gold to go around and still main- 
tain the reserve required by law against 
currency and deposits. 

Actually it is highly unlikely that all these 
claims would be presented for gold. Nearly 
half of all the claims are privately held, and 
these would be paid in gold only if turned 
in through foreign central banks. 

Still with possible claims continuing to 
rise, and the gold outflow now taking an- 
other spurt, the trend is becoming a mat- 
ter of official concern. 

(Notre.—Dollar claims of international in- 
stitutions, about 64 billion, are excluded 
from foreign claims above, as only a portion 
of these claims is payable in gold.) 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, this 
article states among other things, “that 
at the present time if all claims against 
U.S. gold reserves were presented for 
payments the United States would not 
have enough gold to go around and still 
maintain the reserve required by law 
against currency and deposits.” 

What I am stating now is nothing 
new. I pointed this out to the Senate 
in 1959, as well as in 1958. In 1958 I 
pointed out that for the first time since 
the War Between the States, over a pe- 
riod of almost 100 years, more dollars 
left this country than camein. The fig- 
ure for 1958, as I will point out, indi- 
cates that we went in the red, so far as 
the balance of payments was concerned, 
by almost $5 billion. 

Last year, during 1959, the aggregate 
was $3.7 billion. For the year 1960 we 
may be in the red by as much as $3 bil- 
lion. Anyone with common sense knows 
that we cannot keep this up and retain 
the way of life which has made America 
so great. 

It is obvious that when we are con- 
fronted by a balance of payments prob- 
lem, one of two things must occur. We 
must either reduce the flow of dollars 
from the United States, or we must in- 
crease our exports and, therefore, stimu- 
late the flow of dollars into the United 
States. Actually, both should be done. 
Yet, realistically, this is not possible. 

Mr. President, it is extremely difficult 
for us to export more goods abroad, sell 
more goods in foreign markets, when we 
are unable to meet the low-wage rates 
which foster competition abroad. As 
long as we are able to invest only 15 per- 
cent of our GNP into modernizing Amer- 
ican plants, while Germany and other 
countries are investing between 20 to 25 
percent for this purpose, it is obvious 
that we are moving backward instead 
of forward in this area. 

Of course, the administration has 
fancy ideas about ways and means of 
selling more goods abroad and otherwise 
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attracting more dollars into the United 
States, and some of these border on the 
ridiculous. 

During this past week, the Secretary 
of Commerce, Mr. Mueller, and Assistant 
Secretary of State, Mr. Dillon, have both 
appeared before the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee for supplemental funds 
to finance the addition of personnel both 
to the Commerce Department and the 
State Department who will be assigned 
the task of bringing about an increase 
in our exports to Western Europe and 
other countries of the world. This is 
patently absurd. 

Salesmanship is always worthwhile 
but salesmanship is always subject to 
competitive pricing. Unless American 
goods are able to compete, pricewise 
with foreign products on the interna- 
tional market, all the salesmanship, all 
the salesmen obtainable cannot achieve 
increased exports. The fact is, that 
America’s goods are not able to compete 
to the extent they should in free world 
markets. Germany, the United King- 
dom and Japan enjoy lower wage rates 
and have capital plants that are either 
as modern as ours, or capital plants 
which are currently being made as mod- 
ern as ours, by virtue of the ability of 
these countries to invest a high per- 
centage of their GNP in capital plant 
expansion. 

As I indicated earlier, it was my privi- 
lege to spend 28 days in Western Europe 
during the recent congressional recess. 
I was amazed at the tremendous eco- 
nomic progress I found in evidence there. 
Business is booming there. There is no 
such thing as unemployment, except in 
certain parts of Italy. Certain coun- 
tries in Western Europe—to be specific, 
the Netherlands—are now importing 
labor from Italy. 

How can we compete with these peo- 
ple, when the highest average hourly 
wage is 78 cents in West Germany and 
ours is $2.71 an hour? I am not preach- 
ing that we should lower our standard 
of living. I am merely saying that since 
Western Europe has a wage scale so 
much lower than ours we cannot possibly 
compete on the open market, especially 
since billions of dollars of our taxpayers’ 
money has been used to modernize 
European industry. In other words, we 
are subsidizing their industry, thus re- 
lieving them of that cost, and at the 
same time, we are trying to compete 
with them, although our wage scale is 
so much higher. 

The sad thing about this is that we 
are still contributing to the OEEC fund. 
In this bill, we are making available a 
million dollars, to teach our so-called 
allies in Western Europe how to better 
dispose of the commodities they produce. 

The chickens are coming home to 
roost. Unless we put a stop to this state 
of affairs, sooner or later we will lose our 
way of life. What has made America 
great is our native drive, our incentive 
to improve ourselves. But our high 
taxes will destroy that incentive. I do 
not want that to happen. 

An article I read this week stated that 
of four contracts let for hydroelectric 
powerplants in this country, two were 
to foreign firms—one from Japan and 
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one from the United Kingdom. The 
Japan contract, I might add, marks the 
first time in the history of the United 
States that Japanese industry will fur- 
nish machinery for U.S. hydroelectric 
powerplants. It should also be noted 
that the Buy American Act was not ap- 
plicable in these two cases because both 
bids were more than 6 percent below the 
lowest U.S. bid. 

Mr. President, this is only a starter. 
Stop to recall that under the Buy 
American Act, if a foreign bidder makes 
a bid which is 6 percent under any 
American bid, the Buy American Act 
does not apply. Here we are confronted 
with a situation in which the Japanese, 
our former enemy, is in competition 
with us to the point where it is truly 
hurting American industry. 

Japan is not the sole example of a for- 
mer enemy’s economic force, for West 
Germany, too, is an international eco- 
nomic power. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record an article entitled “Now, in 
West Germany: A Driving Business- 
Oriented Society,” published in the mag- 
azine Business Week of August 13, 1960. 
The article declares that West Ger- 
many, on almost any economic measure, 
has become the strongest of the free 
nations, after the United States.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Now, In West Germany: A DRIVING 
Bustness-ORIENTED SOCIETY 

West Germany, on almost any economic 
measure, has become the strongest of the 
free nations after the United States. An 
aggressive new class of nonowner managers 
has provided the push for fantastic growth. 
Industrial workers, long lagging, now have 
high pay, high productivity, a rising living 
standard. 

Apply almost any economic yardstick to 
West Germany today, just 15 years after the 
end of World War II, and that truncated 
country looks fantastically strong. 

Take gross national product, exports, and 
currency reserves as measures of national 
economic power. West Germany, rather 
than Britain, now rates second to the United 
States among the nations of the free world. 
The German gross national product will 
reach an estimated $61 billion in 1960 and 
will exceed Britain's for the first time since 
1945. By last year, the West Germans al- 
ready had edged the British out of second 
place in exports and passed them in reserves 
of gold and foreign exchange. 

In terms of sheer economic weight, neither 
West Germany nor Britain (each with a 
population of 52 million) stands compari- 
son with the United States. This is evident 
from gross national product estimates for 
1960—$510 billion for the United States, 
compared with $61 billion for the Germans 
and $60 billion for the British. 


SOURCE OF EMBARRASSMENT 


Even so, West Germany’s economic power 
in the world marketplace has reached the 
point where it is a source of some financial 
embarrassment to the United States as well 
as to Britain. The return on German short- 
term investments is so attractive today that 
private capital has been moving from New 
York to Frankfurt for some months, 
strengthening the D-mark. Private capital 
also was moving from London to Frankfurt 
until the recent increase in the British 
bank rate. 
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JUSTIFIED CONFIDENCE 

Moreover, there is no sign that this pic- 
ture will change very much in the near 
future. No serious economic problems ap- 
pear to lie ahead for the Germans, 

a disastrous slump in the free world. 

Of course, top Government officials and 
economists in West Germany will talk, as 
they have for the past 10 years, about the 
threat of inflation that arises from the 
steady increase in wage levels. But, with 
the price level in Germany remaining as 
stable as it has anywhere else, the men who 
run German industry seem less concerned 
today about inflation than they have been 
for a long time. Businessmen exude confi- 
dence not only about the future of their own 
companies but also about the competitive 
strength of German industry as a whole. 


INDICATORS OF STRENGTH 


The physical evidence of economic 
strength and widespread prosperity can be 
seen all over West Germany—in the old 
strongholds of heavy industry in the Ruhr; 
in the automotive centers of Wolfsburg, 
Russelsheim, Stuttgart, and Cologne; in 
scattered chemical and electrical equipment 
plants; and in the growing network of high- 
ways, extra-high voltage powerlines, oil pipe- 
lines, and refineries that reach to all parts 
of the country. 

The strength shows up, too, in the pro- 
duction and sales totals that are expected 
for 1960—35 million net tons of steel; 2 mil- 
lion autos, trucks, and tractors; more than 
$5 billion in chemical sales; some $4.6 bil- 
Uon in electrical equipment sales. German 
industry will supply about 60 percent of 
continental West Europe's capital goods this 
year, pushing its total exports to approxi- 
mately $11 billion. 

Current investment expenditures tell the 
same story. Volkswagen is spending $120 
million to expand its capacity to 4,000 units 
a day while Opel (GM) is putting $100 mil- 
lion into a new plant at Bochum in the 
Ruhr. The chemical industry’s Big Three— 
Bayer, BASF, and Hoechst—together are 
spending close to $250 million for plant 
expansion. 

FRUITS OF PROSPERITY 

At the same time, there has been a gen- 
eral trend to higher wages and shorter work- 
ing hours. A recent French statistical study 
shows the average hourly wages (including 
fringe benefits) in West German manufac- 
turing industry now are as high as in Brit- 
ain and Switzerland, and are exceeded in 
Europe only by Sweden. Productivity, how- 
ever, has been rising at least as fast as wage 
costs, so that total industrial costs haven't 
been much affected so far. 

Rising wages show up in the higher con- 
sumption standards of the German worker 
and the white collar employee. The baby 
cars for which these workers traded their 
motorcycles or scooters 3 or 4 years ago 
now are being replaced by Volkswagens or 
some other car of the same class. Washing 
machines, refrigerators, and TV sets already 
are common in working class apartments 
and houses. 

The postwar economic revolution in West 
Germany already has gone far enough to 
force the opposition party, the Social Demo- 
crats, to forsake their nationalization pro- 
grams and shift unmistakably closer to the 
economic philosophy of Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer’s middle-of-the-road Christian 
Democrats. Adenauer, for his part, now is 
talking of the need for “increasing owner- 
ship in the broad masses of the people.” 


WORKER SACRIFICES 

It is only in the past 3 or 4 years, of 
course, that the German workingman has 
started to come into his own as a con- 
sumer. Until then, he received a consider- 
ably smaller share of the national cake than 
his counterpart in, say, Britain or France. 
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The chief beneficiary was German industry. 
By being satisfied with this smaller share, 
say some observers, the German worker con- 
tributed more than anyone else to the coun- 
try's strength, since he gave industry a 
chance to get solidly on its feet. 

No doubt, some German workers feel they 
were compensated for their restraint in the 
earlier postwar years by having the Govern- 
ment impose the system of codetermination 
—an arrangement under which the unions 
have been able to choose up to 50 percent of 
the company directors in coal and steel and 
a smaller percentage in other industries. 
Interference with important management 
decisions has been negligible. 


ECONOMIC MIRACLE WORKERS 


The Adenauer government clearly deserves 
considerable credit for the West German 
“economic miracle” and the way it has been 
sustained. Men like Economics Minister 
Ludwig Erhard, Finance Minister Franz 
Etzel, and Bundesbank President Karl Bless- 
ing are highly skilled at guiding a national 
economy. 

In one area, tax policy, the Adenauer 
government has been especially solicitous of 
private industry. It has encouraged enter- 
prise with a scaled corporation tax, under 
which a company pays a smaller corporate 
tax on that part of its earnings paid out 
to stockholders. In this way, the investor 
is spared some of the double taxation that 
exists in the British and American tax sys- 
tems. The Government also has granted tax 
benefits for new investment by allowing 
companies to set up nontaxable investment 
reserves. The effect is to exempt a large 
portion of corporate earnings from taxes. 

The German businessman himself has 
taken full advantage of the breaks he has 
received in the past from his workers and 
the Government. Ever since the German 
currency reform of 1948, management has 
shown a drive and devotion to work that has 
scarcely been matched either in the United 
States or in Western Europe. Even today, 
the average German executive puts in long- 
er hours than his American, British, or 
French counterpart. In return, he gets a 
high personal reward in terms of salary, of 
or expense account, and other bene- 

ts. 

Among West Germany's leading business 
figures of today, there are two fairly distinct 
types. 

OLD INDUSTRIALISTS 

On the one hand, there are the old stand- 
ard bearers: Krupp, Siemens, and Flick. 
But of this trio, only old Friedrich Flick 
personally masterminds his diversified em- 
pire of steel, automobile, chemical, metal- 
working, paper, and aircraft companies. 
Both Alfred Krupp and Dr. Ernest von 
Siemens are more nearly figureheads than 
rulers in their respective empires of heavy 
engineering and electrical equipment. In 
Krupp's case, the power wielder is Berthold 
Beitz, a prominent member of the nonowner, 
manager class that has sprung up in postwar 
Germany. 


NEW BREED OF MANAGERS 


It is this new type of business manager 
who provides most of the drive in West Ger- 
man industry today, especially in the big 
companies that had their origins in the pre- 
war days. Hans-Guenther Sohl, who directs 
the Thyssen steel fortunes, belongs to this 
group. So do the chief executives of the Big 
Three in chemicals. Hans Boden of Allge- 
meine Elektricitaets Werke (AEG) also fits 
this category, along with many others in 
somewhat smaller companies. 

In addition, there are a number of self- 
made owner-managers. Max Grundig is one 
of these. He has personally built up a boom- 
ing electronics company since the war, start- 
ing from a bicycle repair shop in southern 
Germany. Willy Schlieker parlayed his war- 
time experience as a “boy wonder armaments 
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czar” into the most modern shipbuilding 
company in the country today. 


BUSINESS-ORIENTED SOCIETY 


Taken as a whole, the German business- 
men are an extremely powerful group, with 
great influence in the Christian Democratic 
Party and the Government. They have given 
Adenauer, who is temperamentally bored 
with business and economics, the where- 
withal to pursue his political objectives—re- 
sisting communism and building economic 
and political unity in Western Europe. And 
Adenauer, for his part, has paid attention 
to the needs of the business community, 
partly because of his close personal associa- 
tion with one or two of West Germany's lead- 
ing bankers. 

Perhaps this is only another way of saying 
that, for the first time in their history, the 
Germans have successfully developed a busi- 
ness-oriented society, with purposes and 
drives that aren’t very different from those 
of American society. There was a similar de- 
velopment after World War I, but this was 
choked off by the great depression and the 
rise of Hitler. 

There are differences, of course, between 
the business environment in West Germany 
and that in the United States. German 
businessmen don’t have to live under nearly 
so strict anticartel laws. Nor do German 
managers have to pay so much attention to 
their stockholders, partly because the legal 
requirements are less exacting and partly 
because ownership is far less widely distrib- 
uted. In fact, a few leading West German 
bankers still play a large role in German in- 
dustry, almost in the way that J. P. Morgan 
once did in the United States. 


EMPHASIS ON TRADE 


Another difference, and a more important 
one, is the emphasis that German industry 
puts on foreign business. This grows out 
of the much greater dependence West Ger- 
many has on foreign trade. It is probably 
this fact that accounts for what can only 
be described as a drive for economic power 
in the German business community. 

An outsider who visits West Germany 
today can't fail to notice this power drive. 
It is as if a strong national ambition, which 
the Germans once dedicated to political- 
military expansion, now has been channeled 
into an economic groove. Making West Ger- 
many the top exporter in the world and 
making the deutsche mark the world’s 
strongest currency seem to be the present 
goals of the German businessman, so far as 
his goals reach beyond personal gain and 
power. 

On the surface, it may seem hard to square 
such national goals with the keen German 
interest in the six nation European Eco- 
nomic Community (EEC) and in European 
political unity. But German industry sees 
this as a bigger “domestic” market—that 
will be a useful base for gradually winning 
a larger and larger share of the world mar- 
ket. 

German industrialists are supremely con- 
fident that they can compete successfully 
in any market with their rivals of the United 
States and Western Europe. They don’t eyen 
fear Japanese competition, except in the 
domestic German market, and there Japa- 
nese goods are pretty well excluded. 


OUTSIDE CRITICISM 


However, German export successes don’t 
sit too well with other big trading nations, 
including the United States and Britain. 
That’s mainly because these successes have 
helped produce the large annual surplus in 
the German balance of payments and the 
steady gain—at other countries’ expense— 
in German currency reserves. Another im- 
portant factor is the $1 billion a year the 
Bundesbank takes in from military ex- 
penditures in West Germany by the United 
States, Britain, France, and Belgium. 
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More and more, you hear complaints in 
Washington and London that, given its 
strong financial position, West Germany 
should either revalue the deutsche mark up- 
ward or contribute more to Western defense 
costs and to economic aid in the underde- 
veloped countries. The West Germans, the 
critics say, are not playing the role of good 
creditors. 

These critics believe West Germany’s re- 
cent loan of $250 million (half in U.S. dol- 
lars, half in deutsche marks) to the World 
Bank is a step in the right direction. But 
there is still a feeling that the Adenauer gov- 
ernment will have to do more if it 1s to show 
the kind of international responsibility that 
goes with great economic strength. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that the only thing we can 
do to relieve our balance of payments 
problem is to reduce our subsidies to 
those foreign countries which are well 
able to stand on their own feet—to re- 
duce military aid to Western Europe. It 
is obvious that the argument offered in 
opposition to this position, to the effect 
that “we are only giving these people 
military hardware“ is without any real 
merit. 

To the extent that we donate hardware 
to foreign countries, such donations do 
two things. First, they aggravate the 
balance of payments position of the 
United States, since U.S. goods are going 
out without any offsetting inflow of dol- 
lars or other media of exchange. Sec- 
ond, to the extent that we donate hard- 
ware to any foreign countries we relieve 
such countries of the obligation of buy- 
ing such hardware and, in that manner, 
free their resources for other uses—uses 
which, in the case of Western European 
countries, permit the investment into 
their own economy of large percentages 
of their GNP’s for plant modernization 
and capital development. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator from 
Louisiana, as has been his custom for 
many years, is making a most informa- 
tive and persuasive comment about our 
foreign aid spending program. It seems 
to me to be most tragic, when we con- 
sider that the bill embraces an expendi- 
ture of about $4 billion, that only a few 
Senators are present in the Chamber to 
hear the Senator from Louisiana. 

I wonder if the Senator from Louisiana 
has reached the same conclusion I have; 
namely, that there is very little interest 
in any appropriation bill which provides 
for the spending of billions of dollars; 
whereas, if the Senate were considering 
a very unimportant bill, probably a ma- 
jority of Senators would be present. 

Does not the Senator from Louisiana 
become deeply discouraged as he ob- 
serves the complacency and the indif- 
ference displayed by Members of this 
body so far as the foreign-aid program 
is concerned? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
have been a Member of the Senate for 
almost 24 years. I am used to talking to 
empty chairs, particularly when I at- 
tack such a sacred cow as our wasteful 
foreign-aid program; that is nothing 
new. However, I sometimes believe that, 
somehow, representative government has 
gone with the wind. Representatives are 
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becoming prone to follow, either the dic- 
tates of the executive branch or certain 
pressure groups. 

I wish other Senators could have been 
with me during the days I recently spent 
in Europe. If I were capable of telling 
this body the condition of the NATO 
Alliance, somebody would want to use 
a shotgun on those in charge of it. 
However, because of the high secrecy 
which applies to the so-called NATO 
agreements, contracts, obligations, and 
the like, I am unable to tell the Senate 
or the American people fully the con- 
ditions which now exist in Western 
Europe. In my opinion they are shame- 
ful. I wish I could be more specific. 
But as the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
DworsHak] knows the information is 
classified “top secret.” 

While we have furnished Western 
Europe under the NATO agreement the 
same number of divisions we contracted 
for 10 years ago, our allies have been 
greatly reducing their own forces. 

Lately, Belgium has said that she 
plans to reduce her contribution to 
the NATO Alliance. Of course, Belgium 
is not furnishing much, but she says she 
will reduce the little she is furnishing. 
Why? Because of the Congo situation. 

Mr. President, we can pour into the lap 
of Prime Minister Lumumba all the 
money we have in the Treasury—what- 
ever we have left—and all the money 
we can borrow, but that will not solve 
the problem of the Congo, for the simple 
reason that they have no real leadership 
available. Imagine a country, as large 
as the western part of the United States 
from the Mississippi to the west coast, 
containing only about 20 college gradu- 
ates. I think it is most tragic that the 
Belgians have left the Congo. 

Mr. President, it was my privilege to 
visit the Belgian Congo in 1954. In my 
report to the Appropriations Committee 
later that year I placed the Belgian 
Congo at the top of the ladder of the 
colonies in Africa because of the ac- 
complishments effected by the Belgians. 
They were doing a fine job, in my opin- 
ion. The Belgian Congo was divided in- 
to seven states, with a Governor Gen- 
eral in charge of the entire Congo. 
Each of the seven states had a governor 
appointed by the Belgian King. Each 
of the seven governors of the seven 
states of the Congo worked hand in 
hand with the leading chiefs in the vari- 
ous States. In addition, 94 cents out of 
every dollar of profit made on any in- 
vestment in the Congo was plowed back 
into the economy of the Congo, for its 
development. In other words, the Bel- 
gians did not permit anyone, not even 
their own people, to exploit the Belgian 
Congo. A reasonable profit of 6 per- 
cent on the investment was all that was 
allowed. Resources were being de- 
veloped for the good of the local people. 
It is true the Belgians may have been 
slow in providing fancy schools and col- 
leges, and so forth. But, Mr. President, 
I would like to point out that the Bel- 
gians were making a start in the right 
direction; if one visits almost any part of 
Africa, including Liberia, which has been 
a democracy for a hundred and ten years, 
one will see that very little progress has 
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been made there except under the leader- 
ship of people from the Western World. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Musk in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana yield to the Senator 
from Alaska? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes, Mr. President, 
I yield to my good friend. 

Mr. GRUENING. Does not my col- 
league from Louisiana feel that a great 
mistake has been made by our own Gov- 
ernment in not understanding that the 
word “colonialism” is not a blanket 
epithet of opprobrium, and that peoples 
that are wholly unprepared for self- 
government, that are primitive, inex- 
perienced, illiterate, cannot be thrust in- 
to self-government suddenly without 
resulting chaos, and that the situation 
in a country such as the Congo or other 
newly born nation in Africa is totally 
different from the situation which ex- 
isted in our country at the time the 
Thirteen Colonies launched their revolt 
against Old World colonialism and car- 
ried out the American Revolution? At 
that time our country was blessed with 
such great leaders as Washington, 
Franklin, Jefferson, Madison, and Ham- 
ilton, who were among the most en- 
lightened people of their time, or per- 
haps in all history. 

But for the newly born nations of 
Africa to attempt to rely for leadership 
in self-government on those largely 
primitive African people, some of whom 
are scarcely out of the trees“ 

Mr. ELLENDER. In fact, many of 
them are still cannibals. 

Mr. GRUENING. Yes; and to attempt 
to have them assume self-government 
and have it succeed is fantastic. 

I hope that in connection with the 
situation of the new nations of Africa, 
the wise course of action proposed by 
President de Gaulle, of France, in regard 
to Algeria will prevail, and that the 
great heritage of European civilization 
may not be lost; otherwise chaos will cer- 
tainly follow in those African nations— 
there will be independence but not free- 
dom—and no amount of money which 
we may send there will prevent it. 

This administration seems to have 
adopted the philosophy and the policy 
that the giving of money will cure all 
ills and solve all problems abroad. But 
certainly it will not, as we shall defi- 
nitely discover following the fantastic 
performance in the Senate the other 
evening, when the Senate voted to the 
administration blank-check authority to 
spend half a billion dollars in Latin 
America without any plan, program or 
controls. We shall soon see that that 
money will be largely wasted and mis- 
spent, just as a large part of the other 
$80 billion of foreign aid has been 
wasted and misspent. 

So I hope Congress will exercise some 
checks over these expenditures in the 
future, even though there is very little 
prospect of doing so under this adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate my friend's remarks. I agree 
with him. I think it is tragic that the 
wave of nationalism that has swept over 
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Africa has made it possible for the reins 
of government to fall into the hands of 
people who, as the Senator from Alaska 
has said, are uneducated and do not 
understand right from wrong—— 

Mr. GRUENING. And can neither 
read nor write. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes, can neither read 
nor write. When we speak to them 
of democracy and freedom, many of 
them think that means the freedom to 
go into anyone’s home or store and help 
themselves to everything they might 
want. That is their conception of free- 
dom. 

Mr. GRUENING. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, this 
situation is tragic. Regardless of how 
much money we might pour into such 
countries, it will not accomplish democ- 
racy as we know it. 

As I pointed out in my previous re- 
marks today about the Dominican Re- 
public, even in South and Central 
America, where many people are well 
educated, it is impossible for democracy 
to be practiced in the way we know it 
in the United States. 

May the good Lord save the people of 
wild Africa when attempts are made to 
force democracy upon them almost over- 
night. It will take several centuries to 
educate those people. 

I certainly hope our country does not 
embark on a large-scale, long-range 
foreign-aid program to Africa, for if we 
do, we might as well kiss American 
liberty goodby. If we take such a move 
we might as well hang the crepe on the 
door of private enterprise, because, Mr. 
President, our economy could not stand 
such a gigantic assault on the not un- 
limited resources of this country. 

I hope that if any great amount of aid 
is given to the newly independent 
countries of Africa, it will be done 
through the medium of the United Na- 
tions, so that all the countries of the 
world which belong to that Organiza- 
tion can make their just contributions 
to the progress of these African coun- 


es. 

In other words, Mr. President, we are 
spending our own strength, and in the 
process we are actually courting eco- 
nomic disaster both at home and abroad. 

Even these circumstances might com- 
pel me to alter my position with regard 
to military aid to the countries of West- 
ern Europe if it could be shown that 
US. military assistance to those coun- 
tries has the effect of stimulating defense 
spending on their own part. But such is 
not the case. On the contrary, Mr. Presi- 
dent, last year, when we cut back mili- 
tary assistance to $1.3 billion—a reduc- 
tion of $300 million from the amount re- 
quested by the administration, and most 
of the cut was applied against programs 
in the countries of Western Europe— 
what was the effect of the reduction? I 
will tell you, Mr. President: Practically 
every country in Western Europe in- 
creased its defense expenditures for the 
fiscal year 1960. That development must 
be measured against the record of pre- 
vious years—years when U.S. defense 
subsidies to Western European countries 
were increasing. those years, 
those countries, almost to a nation, re- 
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duced their own expenditures for de- 
fense. 

In other words, the record bears out 
my contention that as U.S. military as- 
sistance goes up, the defense expendi- 
tures of the European countries go down. 
Furthermore, on the basis of the record 
last year—a year when the United States 
reduced defense subsidies to Western Eu- 
rope—it seems clear that when the 
United States cuts back on arms sub- 
sidies there, then, and only then, will 
our so-called NATO allies begin to con- 
sider carrying more of their own loads. 

Under the circumstances, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am convinced, even more than 
ever, that the only way we shall compel 
the countries of Western Europe to pay 
their own arms bill—the only way we 
shall stem the tendency on their part 
to let Uncle Sam pay their defense bills, 
while they broaden their capabilities to 
reduce U.S. exports in foreign markets— 
the only way quickly available to us to 
restore a favorable balance of pay- 
ments—is for the United States to dras- 
tically reduce military aid to those coun- 
tries. 

At this point, Mr. President, I should 
like to discuss defense support. 

Before I do so, Mr. President, I should 
like to say that we are spending for de- 
fense in the neighborhood of 11 percent 
of our gross national product. This is 
compared to less than 3 percent that 
Denmark is spending on defense. None 
of the countries of Western Europe spend 
more than 6 or 6% percent of their gross 
national product on defense. If only 
those countries would spend, on the aver- 
age, half of what we are spending, they 
would not need any additional funds 
from us to bolster their defenses. 

But they regard the entire matter as 
political. They take the position that 
if they increase their defense expendi- 
tures, their governments may topple. 

On the other hand, our administration 
takes the position that it is all very well 
for our country to go deeper and deeper 
into debt just so long as we keep pour- 
ing our dollars into these countries. In- 
sofar as these countries of Western Eu- 
rope are concerned, we seem to continue 
to bear the burden of their own defense, 
irrespective of the impact which all 
these expenditures will have on our own 
economy. 

And now, I shall return to the item in 
this bill, known as defense support. 

For fiscal year 1961 the administration 
requested $724 million for defense sup- 
port. The Congress authorized $675 mil- 
lion, and the House allowed $600 million 
for this purpose. The result of the Sen- 
ate committee action was to appropriate 
an amount equal to the authorization. 

Defense support, I might say, is eco- 
nomic aid pure and simple. It goes to 
those countries which have defense al- 
liances with the United States. If these 
countries did not have alliances with the 
United States, this aid would not be 
called defense support, but would be de- 
scribed as special assistance. 

Special assistance, I might also re- 
mark, is merely another fancy name for 
economic aid. So I preface my remarks, 
in this connection, with the reminder 
that, although I am presently discussing 
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what the administration likes to call de- 
fense support, I am really dealing with 
economic aid. This aid, despite the 
nomenclature “defense support” does not 
consist of military equipment or military 
supplies of any other nature, or military 
training in any form. It involves com- 
modities, equipment, and, in some in- 
stances, direct cash payments—that is, 
dollar gifts for the economic enhance- 
ment of the recipient countries. 

The 12 countries programed to receive 
defense support for fiscal year 1961 have 
been recipients of the largest amount of 
grant aid from us in the past. In fact, 
Mr. President, if we did not appropriate 
another dollar for defense support, the 
pipeline available for expenditure in 
these countries, including funds avail- 
able through the Development Loan 
Fund and title I of Public Law 480, would 
aggregate almost $1.5 billion. Accord- 
ing to figures furnished the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee by the ICA, the 
unexpended balances in the defense sup- 
port appropriation alone amounted to 
$805,012,000 as of June 30, 1960. In ad- 
dition, the unexpended balances in the 
development loan appropriation pro- 
gramed for these very same countries, 
which receive defense support, amounted 
to $440,509,283, at that same date. Fur- 
thermore, these very same countries are 
programed to receive $209 million under 
title I of Public Law 480. If these 
amounts are added together, the total 
funds available for expenditure in these 
countries, excluding the amount appro- 
priated in this bill, amount to $1,454,- 
521,283. 

Mr. President, these data prove what 
Ihave long maintained: 

First. Defense support, which is purely 
and simply economic aid, continues to 
fiow in huge amounts to countries which 
we have aided substantially, if not 
enormously, over the last 6 to 7 years. 

Second. The total amount of funds 
available for expenditure for this pur- 
pose, despite the creation of the De- 
velopment Loan Fund, has not been re- 
duced, but, if anything, remains stable 
and, in many cases, has actually been 
increased. 

Third. This element of the bill, as weli 
as title I—that is, the provision for mili- 
tary assistance—promises a further 
drain on our already diminishing gold 
resources. It is not inappropriate to 
point out that quite a few of the coun- 
tries scheduled to receive gifts of Ameri- 
can dollars under the guise of defense 
support are actually using our donated 
dollars to purchase goods from American 
competitors—principally Western Euro- 
pean countries, which are also on the 
U.S. dole. Simply put, defense support 
involves not only dollar donations to 
underdeveloped countries, but, also, be- 
cause most of these dollars are spent in 
Western European countries to purchase 
goods and equipment from those coun- 
tries, defense support is an additional 
subsidy to our already heavily subsidized 
Western European competitors. 

I should not have to repeat what effect 
the expenditure of defense support dol- 
lars in Western European countries has _ 
on our balance-of-payments problem. 
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It should also be noted that here, 
again, Uncle Sam is “playing patsy.” 
When Western Germany, for example, 
sets up credits in foreign countries, it 
does so with the restriction that these 
credits be utilized only in Western Ger- 
many, but when Uncle Sam goes forth 
into the world throwing dollars around 
like a drunken sailor, we refuse to do the 
same. How long this can continue I do 
not know, but, I repeat again, defense 
support as well as the other sections of 
the pending bill involve a wholesale 
squandering of U.S. funds without any 
benefit to our economy or to our security. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. My time is limited. 

Mr. GRUENING. Very briefly. I 
merely wish to call attention to the fact 
that the entire body of the Senate now 
on the floor is in sympathy with the 
Senator’s view of the shocking waste 
that is committed, and it might be ap- 
propriate to have a motion to table the 
bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not know what 
views the Presiding Officer might have 
on such a motion. [Laughter.] 

The next section of the bill to which 
I desire to refer is “special assistance.” 

Special assistance, as I have already 
remarked, is another type of dollar do- 
nation. It goes to countries which do 
not have defense alliances with us and, 
as is the case with defense support, in- 
volves no restriction on where our dol- 
lars may be spent. 

Again, in many instances, these dol- 
lars are spent in Western European 
countries and, as a result, are trans- 
formed into supplemental economic aid 
to those countries. 

At the risk of being facetious, I might 
also say, as to special assistance, that 
it offers assurance that any country 
which might not otherwise have a pipe- 
line to the Federal treasury is given one. 

The bill, as reported by the com- 
mittee, appropriates $256 million for 
“special assistance.” The bulk of this 
will go to four countries: Morocco, 
Libya, Jordan, and Afghanistan. Spe- 
cial assistance to Libya and Morocco 
used to be justified as a kind of “hush” 
money—a rental payment for US. air- 
bases there. However, since our air- 
bases are being closed out, it would seem 
that perhaps the rental payments should 
be terminated. Unfortunately, such is 
not the case. Uncle Sam is probably the 
only lessee in history who continues to 
pay his rent while he is moving out his 
furniture. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to dwell 
on this section of the bill dealing with 
special assistance to any great extent ex- 
cept to say it also includes substantial 
contribution to six countries located to 
the south of us. We have heard quite.a 
bit lately about U.S. economic aid to 
Latin American countries. But in this 
bill under the category of special assist- 
ance relatively large amounts of money 
are proposed to be appropriated for Bo- 
livia, Brazil, Guatemala, Haiti, Para- 
guay, and the West Indies. These allo- 
cations, I might point out, are not new; 
they have occurred in previous years. 
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Yet, there are those who say we are 
“neglecting” Latin America. 

Again, at the risk of being facetious, I 
would like to make the record clear that 
my own State of Louisiana would be de- 
lighted to be “neglected” in this manner. 

The next portion of the bill is the con- 
tingency fund. 

This fund, Mr. President, is some- 
what like the old story about the college 
boy’s jalopy—‘‘a wreck looking for some 
place to happen.” 

The contingency fund, through the 
consummate salesmanship of the De- 
partment of State, has been purveyed to 
the Congress in years past as a means 
according flexibility to American policy 
abroad—a repository for noncommitted 
funds, a means of permitting the Presi- 
dent to react quickly to any unforeseen 
events which might occur. In other 
words, it might almost be said that the 
contingency fund is “a crisis looking for 
a place to happen.” 

When the House considered this bill, 
it approved $150 million—the full 
amount of the authorization—for con- 
tingencies. Of course there were no 
plans available as to how these funds 
might be spent because, as a Department 
of State spokesman put it, one could not 
predict where the next crisis might 
occur. 

Between the time the House passed 
the bill and our Appropriations Commit- 
tee marked it up, a crisis had developed 
in the Congo. Quite a few of us, upon 
reading of events there in the news- 
papers, must have felt that Well, this 
will be taken care of when we give the 
President his contingency fund.” But, 
lo and behold, upon our return to Wash- 
ington, we were told that since a con- 
tingency had developed, more money 
would be required. Why it is that $150 
million originally earmarked for con- 
tingencies should have to be almost 
doubled, upon the appearance of a bona 
fide contingency, would seem to be—as 
Churchill once so picturesquely stated— 
“a riddle wrapped in a mystery inside an 
enigma.” 

Reference to my remarks during origi- 
nal consideration of the authorizing leg- 
islation earlier this year will prove that 
this apparent riddle is easy to answer. 
The contingency fund was never really 
designed as a means of meeting world 
crises but, rather, was used solely and 
simply as a separate “slush fund,” out 
of which the President could restore at 
least part of any cuts which the Con- 
gress might impose in other titles of the 
bill. I dislike making such a state- 
ment, but the facts fully support it be- 
cause, last year, a year when there was, 
thankfully, no real world crisis which 
had not been foreseen, large portions of 
congressional reductions in military as- 
sistance and defense support assistance 
were overcome by the simple expedient 
of the President dipping into the con- 
tingency fund and transferring contin- 
gency fund money to those mutual secu- 
rity appropriations. 

On Friday, August 19, the Senate ap- 
parently decided to go along with the 
administration’s plea by authorizing a 
$100 million increase in the contingency 
fund to help meet the crisis in the Con- 
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go. I opposed this $100 million increase, 
Mr. President, because it struck me that 
if $100 million was the sum required to 
meet certain difficulties in the Congo, 
this sum could be taken from the appro- 
priation recommended by the House of 
$150 million and still leave a surplus of 
$50 million to meet any subsequent cri- 
sis. In other words, I took the position 
that the contingency fund should be 
used for contingencies; that the Congo 
situation was the only contingency which 
had developed, and that the necessary 
funds to meet developments there could 
be drawn from the $150 million contin- 
gency authorized earlier, for which an 
appropriation had been approved by the 
House. 

I also insisted that in the light of the 
administration’s previously announced 
determination to use $100 million in the 
Congo to finance various projects in that 
country, through the United Nations, the 
United States should hew to the line on 
its previous position to the effect that 
U.S. contributions to U.N. projects should 
be limited to one-third of the total cost 
of such projects. 

Senators will recall that we had an 
unfortunate experience with a previous 
U.N. effort—UNRRA. UNRRA was sup- 
posed to be an international cooperative 
relief program; all members of the U.N. 
were to join in it and help finance it, 
but in its application this theory was 
lost. As matters worked out, Uncle 
Sam paid the bills and Russia and other 
countries got the lion's share of the 
credit. With this in mind, I determined 
that the same mistake should not be 
made in the Congo, and insisted on ty- 
ing “strings” to our aid. 

Although I lost my fight in committee 
as to a specific percentage, I believe I 
won a victory for the people of our 
country in principle. As reported, the 
bill stipulates that in no event can our 
contributions to the United Nations for 
use in Africa exceed more than 40 per- 
cent of the total contributions to the 
United Nations for such programs. 
Furthermore, language was added in the 
committee report expressing the intent 
of the committee that this 40-percent 
figure should be regarded as a ceiling 
and that it should be reduced to one- 
third as soon as possible. 

Actually, Mr. President, a strong case 
could be made for refusing any aid to 
the Congo until Premier Lumumba 
purges himself of the contempt he has 
displayed for the United States, the U.N. 
Secretary General and for our own 
Ambassador. It goes without saying 
that a nation that permits the wanton 
bludgeoning of United Nations troops, a 
nation which greets a U.S. Ambassador 
with a bayoneted rifle and refuses to 
permit him to keep a previously made 
appointment—should be denied assist- 
ance entirely. Unfortunately, such is 
not the policy of this Government. We 
are too soft. We rush in to give assist- 
ance irrespective of the impact that 
these enormous expenditures will have 
on our own economy. 

I might also remark that I refrained 
from offering an amendment designed to 
specify that the 50-50 shipping clause 
should apply to the transportation of 
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goods or commodities to Africa, pur- 
chased out of the proceeds of our contri- 
bution to the U.N. for that purpose, upon 
learning that the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee staff is of the opinion that such 
clause remains applicable. As I under- 
stand the situation, the 50-50 shipping 
clause applies to all programs authorized 
under the Mutual Security Act, including 
the contingency fund, unless expressly 
waived by law, as was the case with the 
Indus Basin project. Thus, since our 
contribution of $100 million to the U.N. 
for use in Africa comes from the con- 
tingency fund, goods purchased with 
such contribution remain subject to the 
50-50 shipping requirement. 

Mr. President, I have spoken more in 
detail than I originally intended, and I 
do not wish to dwell to any great extent 
on the Development Loan Fund. I do 
wish to say that, when originally sub- 
mitted to the Congress, the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund was said to be a pro- 
gram in which all of the “soft” loans ad- 
ministered by the United States could 
be concentrated, and further, that crea- 
tion of the Development Loan Fund 
would permit shifting U.S. aid from 
a grant to a loan basis. 

T have already remarked upon the fact 
that neither special assistance nor de- 
fense support have been appreciably re- 
duced since the creation of the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. As a matter of fact, 
special assistance of a project nature has 
increased from $42.6 million in 1956, 
to a proposed $123 million in fis- 
cal 1961. Defense support would seem 
to show, on its face, a small reduc- 
tion since 1956, but this reduction is 
more apparent than real, since Public 
Law 480 local currency uses have fre- 
quently more than offset any reduction 
in direct dollar appropriations. 

In any event, the committee has in- 
cluded in its report language which, if 
observed by the administrators, will re- 
instate the policy under which the Con- 
gress was told the Development Loan 
Fund was to operate at its inception. 
I quote from the committee’s report: 

This fund was created by the Congress in 
1957 as a separate and distinct corporate 
entity. It was established primarily as the 
instrument to be used to provide capital 
for the long-term economic growth in the 
less developed countries. In fulfilling this 
purpose the Development Loan Fund is in- 
tended to gradually displace project-type 
grant assistance provided in both the de- 
fense support and special assistance appro- 
priations. 


While this, in my opinion, is a salutary 
development, I am concerned at the 
wholesale propagation taking place in 
U.S. lending agencies. In addition 
to the Development Loan Fund, we 
have recently created the so-called 
Inter-American Bank. Earlier this year, 
the Congress authorized our participa- 
tion in the International Development 
Association, which purports to do on a 
multilateral basis what the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund was created to do on a 
bilateral basis. 

On Friday, August 19, the Senate 
took another step toward creating 
more duplication in U.S. foreign 
lending agencies, by authorizing the is- 
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suance of a blank check in the amount 
of $500 million to the President, for use 
in Latin America, plus $100 million for 
Chilean disaster relief. Fortunately, be- 
fore this check is endorsed, the Appro- 
priations Committee will, I understand, 
take a long, hard look at what is in- 
volved. Why this program should have 
been authorized at all is beyond my 
comprehension. Even the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations professed a “lack of enthus- 
iasm because of the vagueness of this 
proposal.” 

No one has advocated and supported 
increased United States-Latin American 
cooperation more than the senior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. Louisiana is 
the gateway to Latin America; the Port 
of New Orleans is the great funnel 
through which goods between the two 
continents must be exchanged, but the 
piecemeal approach, the patchwork pol- 
icy, which has characterized our rela- 
tionships with the countries to the south 
of us bodes no good for American in- 
terests or American friendships there. 

I believe I know a little bit about the 
people of Latin America and the way 
they think. They are proud people, and 
in their hearts, I am convinced that 
they harbor a spirit of friendship for 
the people of the United States. 

It is true that in recent months evi- 
dences of dissatisfaction with some 
American policies have been noted there, 
but dissatisfaction with American poli- 
cies will not be overcome by an increase 
in U.S. gifts to these people. Latin 
America does not want, nor does Latin 
America need, charity. The nations of 
Latin America abound in natural re- 
sources. All the people there want is an 
opportunity to develop these resources 
for their own betterment. Exploitation 
must not be permitted; development 
must be fostered. 

This development cannot feasibly be 
accomplished through gifts of money. 
The people of Latin America are not for 
sale, and it ill behooves a great country, 
which likes to think of itself as a good 
neighbor, to try to buy allegiance or 
friendship, to say nothing of respect, in 
this part of the world. 

I fear that the same old dollar balm 
which has been purveyed in other areas 
by the present administration is being 
introduced into Latin America and, as 
has been the case in other parts of the 
world, this treatment is going to result 
in more strife, not less; in more bitter- 
ness, not more friendship; in less regard 
for U.S. policies, not more respect for 
the objectives which we profess. 

Much is said of a Marshall plan for 
Latin America. Mr. President, we have 
poured billions into Europe through the 
European Marshall plan. We are today 
reaping our harvest of dislike, discord, 
and burgeoning restrictions against 
trade with the United States. 

We tried wholesale donations of money 
in the Middle East. Never before has the 
Soviet Union been stronger in that part 
of the world. 

We lavished American dollars on 
southeast Asia. Laos, whose army was 
in our pay, has revolted, and a neutralist 
government has been created there. The 
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Government of South Korea, which, only 
2 years ago, the State Department was 
hailing as a model of freedom, has 
fallen—the victim of vice, graft, bribery, 
thievery and wholesale vote stealing. 
Throughout the Far East, in countries 
which were at one time friendly toward 
the United States, a spirit of neutralism, 
if not actually dislike, is rampant. Do 
we want the same to happen in Latin 
America? Can our security survive such 
developments there? 

On the other hand, if we embark upon 
a program of lavish gifts, based upon the 
principle that friendship and respect 
can be bought and sold in the arena of 
economic aid, how long will it be before 
we are called upon to undertake a 
Marshall plan for Africa? Newly in- 
dependent governments desirous of dol- 
lar gifts know full well that the quickest 
way to prevail upon Uncle Sam to “come 
across” is to indulge in a dalliance with 
international communism. It worke.. 
with India and it is apparently working 
in some areas of Latin America. 

I say today, Mr. President, that once 
we add Latin America to our dole; once 
we put Africa on the American hand- 
out list, none of the free world, to say 
nothing of the United States alone, 
possesses sufficient wealth to appreci- 
ably raise living standards in all of these 
areas. The entire treasure of the United 
States could be dumped into Africa and 
never be found again. 

Mr. President, as I indicated when I 
began this address, I did not propose to 
offer any amendments to this bill to- 
day—for a number of reasons—not the 
least of which is that I fear an atmos- 
phere of almost hysteria prevails among 
some Members of the Congress, to say 
nothing of the administration, but I 
plead with Senators to think upon these 
issues for themselves. Dollars are no 
substitute for a sound foreign policy; 
we have tried that approach and failed. 

The Congress must not permit the ad- 
ministration to compound previous mis- 
takes by according to them our endorse- 
ment and support. Foreign aid has not 
won friends in the past, nor will it win 
friends in the future, and I urge Sen- 
ators to join with me in voting against 
this bill in the hope that a new ap- 
proach will be engendered. Only 
through defeating existing programs can 
we compel a reexamination of our atti- 
tudes toward foreign lands; only 
through failing to implement an out- 
moded and long discredited policy can 
we force its abandonment. 

Mr. President, I renew my motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I yield 
30 minutes to the Senator from Alaska. 
NO NEW STARTS AT HOME—UNLIMITED NEW 

STARTS ABROAD 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, from 

time to time, since the first of the year, 
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I have risen on the floor of the Senate 
to discuss the double standard which the 
Eisenhower-Nixon administration has 
been following. 

Under this double standard, funds in 
amounts running into the billions have 
been requested by the Eisenhower-Nixon 
administration on a “no cuts permitted” 
basis for the very same type of projects 
which, when suggested for the United 
States, are roundly condemned by that 
same Eisenhower-Nixon administration 
as wasteful, unnecessary and as tending 
to unbalance the budget. 

For 7½ years now the Eisen- 
hower-Nixon administration, through 
the use of the veto or the threat of a 
veto, has managed to prevent the adop- 
tion of legislation which would have pro- 
vided adequately for domestic programs 
in such fields as education, water pollu- 
tion control, public works, forest preser- 
vation and development, airports, hous- 
ing, highways, area redevelopment, the 
development of the Nation’s coal re- 
sources, and so forth. 

And all during these same 17% 
years the Eisenhower-Nixon admin- 
istration has been urging more and 
more appropriations for projects 
abroad in exactly these same flelds but 
without the far tighter budgetary con- 
trols exercised by the Congress over 
domestic programs. 

Mr. President, at this point, I wish 
to review very briefly the record of the 
Eisenhower-Nixon double standard in 
some of these fields. 

First let us consider the field of 
education. 

During its first 2 years in office, the 
Eisenhower-Nixon administration—with 
a Republican Congress—did not even 
offer a program of Federal aid to educa- 
tion, even though President Eisenhower 
on October 9, 1952—approximately a 
month before his election—had stated 
that ‘1,700,000 American boys and girls” 
were “without any school facilities.” 

Was it any wonder that the Secretary 
of one of our departments of Govern- 
ment during that period earned the nom 
de plume of Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of “Not Too Much” Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare? 

In 1955 the Eisenhower-Nixon admin- 
istration presented to the Congress a 
school aid program which would have 
been of great benefit to the bond market 
but not the Nation’s schoolchildren. 

The years that followed showed indif- 
ference and opposition on the part of 
the Eisenhower-Nixon administration to 
the enactment of an adequate bill pro- 
viding for Federal aid to education. 

This very year saw the Vice President 
himself break a tie in the Senate to vote 
against Federal aid for teachers’ salaries 
although teachers’ salaries were included 
for foreign countries in the foreign aid 
program. 

Was the Eisenhower-Nixon adminis- 
tration similarly indifferent and opposed 
to sending U.S. dollars abroad to meet 
education needs there? 

It was not. 

Since fiscal year 1955, over $131 mil- 
lion—American dollars—have been spent 
on educational projects abroad. 
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While millions of American school- 
children faced, and continue to face, the 
hard realities of overcrowded classrooms, 
half-day sessions, and overworked, un- 
derpaid and sometimes undertrained 
schoolteachers and the Eisenhower- 
Nixon administration was cynically 
playing the game of attaching civil 
rights riders to school aid bills and then 
voting overwhelmingly against the bill 
itself, that same Eisenhower-Nixon ad- 
ministration was approving such proj- 
ects as $660,000 in fiscal year 1955 for aid 
to education in Iran, $49,656,900 for 
fiscal years 1955 through 1959 to aid the 
educational system in Nationalist China, 
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and $1,091,000 in fiscal year 1958 alone 
for the educational system in Korea, and 
so on and on. 

Those are only a few examples of a 
great many. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
published at this point in my remarks 
a tabulation and recapitulation which I 
have had prepared showing the foreign 
aid projects in the field of education 
from fiscal year 1955 through fiscal year 
1959. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tasie 1.—Recapitulation— Mutual security grants for education, by continent and fiscal 
years 1956 to 1959, inclusive 


Continent 


Cumulative 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiseal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year through 
1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 year 
1959 
$10, 979, 784 |$13, 037,000 811 ie $9, 981, 000 , $39, 
8, 341, 7,081,000 | 6,311, 8, 532, 000 37, 958, 
2, 304, 433 | 4,357,000 | 5, 905.000 6, 005, 000 19, 762, 913 
p 102, 000 130, 000 481, 
3,575,072 | 4,146,000 | 4,540,000 | 4,574,000 19, 381, 338 
16, 742, 561 | 25, 278, 940 | 28,641,000 | 28, 540,000 | 29, 222, 000 128, 334, 501 
RE Rad E AA , 923, 400, 3, 323, 000 


Total 
Asian Economic Development Fund 


Prepared by the office of Senator ERNEST GRUENING (Democrat, of Alaska) from information furnished by ICA. 


EDUCATION 
(62) Vocational Agriculture Education 
Fiscal year 1955 
FAR EAST 
oe ea of vocational agricul- 
F 
es: Vocat agricultural 
= SRO cee NL hepa 492, 000 
Thailand: Vocational agriculture__.......... 42, 
NEAR EAST, AFRICA, AND SOUTH ASIA 
Iraq: Vocational agricultural education 17, 087 
Israel: Study methods of agricultural educa- 
der.. 5,000 
Jordan: Kadoori Agricultural School 505, 465 
Libya: Vocational agricultural education... 97,000 
LATIN AMERICA 
Bolivia: 
Vocational agricultural education 5, 828 
Vocational agricultural school in Mon- 
TORO harap wens esac A 41, 532 
Honduras; 
Vocational agricultural education. 12, 030 
Education in crafts and trades 44, 246 
Ni : Rural and elementary education.. 67, 200 
Overseas territories: 
British Honduras: Vocational agricul- 
tural education 4,000 
Jamaica: Vocational agricultural educa- 
ORE Se. ee A 3,000 
Fiscal year 1956 
FAR EAST 
Cambodia: Food and nutrition training 
„... OE i = a eee Pte TO 18, 900 
China: 
Improvement of vocational agricultural — 
Establishment of vocational agricultural ‘ 
teacher training department, TOA 19, 000 
Philippines: Vocational agricultural train- 


NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
8 Vocational agricultural educa- 


FPV 107, 000 
Sinden: Agricultural education , 000 
AFRICA 

Libya 
Vocational agricultural education: 
// AAA 180, 500 
J— . — 183, 600 
EUROPE 
None. 
LATIN AMERICA 

Bova piiraa vocational agricultural <a 
El Salvador: E 20, 800 


Fiscal year 1956—Continued 
LATIN AMERICA—Continued 


Honduras: 
Vocational agricultural education (edu- 
cation cooperative service) $31,000 
Education in crafts and trades (education 
cooperative service) 66, 540 
Fiscal year 1957 
FAR EAST 
China (Taiwan): 
May ha sme of vocational agricultural 
ee ES SES 79, 000 
Establishment of vocational agricultural 
training — tment, Taiwan 
rovincial Agriculture 000 
Philippines: Vocatio agricuitural training. 219,000 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
. e Vocational agricultural educa- 11 
Fetes Agricultural education 96, 000 
LATIN AMERICA 
Bolivia: Vocational agricultural education 
A Ee 49,000 
Honduras: 
Vocational agricultural education 19, 000 
Education in crafts and trades (education 
cooperative service) 90, 000 
Fiscal year 1958 
FAR EAST 
China (Taiwan): Vocational agricultural edu- 

% A A 101,000 
Philippines: Vocational agricultural training. „000 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
per eae Soe Vocational agricultural educa- 98 008 
Iraq: Ai Advisers in agricultural education 25,000 

ultural education 103, 000 
adouri Agricultural School 235, 000 
AFRICA 
Tunisia: U.S. rural teacher training program 
(French language) 18,000 
EUROPE 
No projects. 
LATIN AMERICA 
Bolivia: Vocational agricultural education ee 
project. —— „ 
Honoree 
Vocational agricultural education (educa- 
tion cooperative service) 19,000 
Education in crafts and trades (education 
cooperative service) 121,000 
Fiscal year 1959 
FAR EAST 
China (Taiwan): Vocational agricultural 
rr e 462, 000 
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Fiscal Year 1959—Continned 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASTA 
anistan: Vocational agricultural -educa- 


+ Advisers in agricultural education 
— f education. 


None. 
LATIN AMERICA 


chlontbia: Vocational agricultural education. 
Honduras: 
Vocational —— —— Education (edu- 


(63) Home Economics Education 
Fiscal year 1955 
FAR EAST 
Philippines: Home economics training 
NEAR EAST, AFRICA, AND SOUTH ASIA 
India; Home science education and research. 
Fiscal year 1956 
FAR EAST 
China wan): Im t of home eco- 
(Tai provemen ry 


NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


India: Home science education and research. 
AFRICA 
None, 
EUROPE 
None. 
LATIN 2 
EI Salvador: Education in 
Guatemala: Home life phe GIDE). 
Fiscal year 1957 


NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASTA 
en Asien Assistance to home science education 


FAR EAST 
* (Taiwan): Home economics educa- 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
— ee mee pounce education 
and research. 


perce rem 
No projects. 
EUROPE 
No projects. 
LATIN AMERICA—OVERSEA TERRITORIES 
British Guiana: Training in developing lead- 
ership for home economies programs 
Fiscal year 1959 
FAR EAST 


NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


OVERSEA TERRITORIES 
United a Women’s occupational 


OO ———v« . 
EUROPE 
None, 
LATIN AMERICA 
None. 
(64) Elementary Education 
Fiscal year 1955 
FAR EAST 
8 Rural education demonstration 
Philippines: Elementary curriculum devel 
opments- sisii snnm 


NEAR EAST, AFRICA, AND SOUTH ASIA 


*** 
te ucatio 


Geant: 8 teacher training workshops. 
Libya; Elementary education 


LATIN AMERICA 
Bolivia: 
Indian school nucleos- 
normal schools 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — 


Rural education teacher iy soe na RA, 
28 Urban education teacher 
54, 000 Education divisi 


Fiscal year 1956 


FAR EAST 
Cambodia: 


52, 000 Preparation of textbooks and teaching 
000 


ment 
‘Thailand: Curriculum development—Cha- 
Dr.... ð 


5 NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 

Reusten 9 

— — 
Jordan: Bedo education. 5 
Lebanon: Rural teacher college 
AFRICA 

Ethiopia: Teacher education 
Libya: 


mentary education, Cyrenaica_.--... 
Elementary education, Tripolitania. 


EUROPE 


None, 
13, 740 


education servicio. _.._...-..-....----. 
Rural ——— school bopa: S 
Education 


Brazil: Elementary — — 8 
Ponia 2 B of 
concept in rural educa- 


tion OIDE a WREE | ee 
Ecuador: 


11, 000 


18,000 


319, 000 


Rural nrx teacher training (edu · 
cation cooperative service) 
Rural normal school development (edu- 
ve service) 
Nicaragua: Rdnostion, x rural and elementary. 
Panama: Elementary (rural) 3 — 


— eens oo 


Paraguay: Elementary teacher 


Fiscal year 1957 
FAR EAST 


n. 
2,000 


Laos: Elementary education 
ee Elementary curriculum devel- 


Thailand; Elementary education.. 
Vietnam: Elementary education: 


NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
Egypt: 3 of teachers for rural elemen- 


2,000 


15, 000 


AFRICA 


Teacher education 
Do 


LATIN AMERICA 
Bolivia: Rural education project 
Brazil: 


161, 000 Ae assistance to elemen- 
—.— 
3 Rica: 
3 “Republic: Development of com- 
munity school concept in rural education. 


cuador: 
USOM cooperative education service. 
Rural education teacher training. ---.... 
Urban education teacher training... 
3 division administrati 


Panama: education 
Paraguay: Elementary teacher education. 


SENATE August 24 
Fiscal year 1958 
FAR EAST 
Cambodia: Preparation of textbooks and 
05 FFF Bao 
37,085 Thailand: General education development.. 497.000 
20,741 Vietnam: Elementary education. 125,000 
100, 000 NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
132,083 India: “aot ig nme ge papain 
Basie Eduestion_._..--__-._.....-...... 2,000 
AFRICA 
52,000 
21, 000 
—— No projects, 
4 LATIN AMERICA 
74,000 Bolivia: Rural education prolect 115, 000 
Brazil: 
50,000 
75, 000 
Costs Rica: W 
17 1 5 N ol education . pai 
Project) rr „ 
— Dominican Republic: Rural ecueation - 38, 000 
2 
rban education teacher trainnig. 
47, 888 ion division administration SOIE. 47,000 
Guatemala: Teacher training program 000 
11,000 Honduras: 
7,400 Rural =e — (educa- 
cooperative service) 16, 000 
Rural normal school development (educa- 
tion cooperative — RSE: 38,000 
Nicaragua: Rural and elementary 93, 000 
Panama: Elementrary (rural) — 117. 000 
z 100 Paraguay: Elementary teacher education. 73, 000 
art Fiscal year 1959 
500 FAR EAST 
95,000 Laos: Teacher training 384, 000 
Ta General opnan development.. 410, 000 
letnam: Expansion and rovement =; 
. 1 education mt * 197, 000 
106, 000 NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
96,800 India: Assistance to National Institute for 
71,600 Basie Education 15,000 
43,700 
AFRICA 
Liberia: 
35,500 Teacher training. 
Rural school perunan 
31,000 Libya: Teacher education 


Tunisia: 
. 
norma 00 
71. Elementary school assistan 


200 
115, 040 5 oo 
206, 400 EUROPE 
103,418 None. 
LATIN AMERICA 
Bolivia: 
Rural education project..._.-.-.-.-..--- 106, 000 
Brazilian-American assistance to 
145, 000 tary education program 75, 000 
68, 000 lementary education program 160, 000 
404.000 Colombia: Primary education 35, 000 
351,000 Costa Rica: 
2 University of Costa Rica assistance 
(School of Education development 20 060 
inistry of Education assistance normal 
33, 000 — — (elementary) 46, 000 
Dominican Republic: Rural education 84. 000 
2.0% Ecuador: 
1,000 Rural education teacher training 47, 000 
Urban education — — 34, 000 
Education division administration 111, 000 
50,000 Honduras: 
Rural ‘element teacher training 40, 000 
15, 000 Rural — sakes development_...-_ 34, 000 
pomp] Nicaragua: Rural and elementary education. 128, 000 
Panama: Elementary (rural) education 102, 000 
Paraguay: Elementary teacher education. 80, 000 
124, 000 (65) Secondary Education 
Fiscal year 1956 
132, 000 NEAR EAST, AFRICA, AND SOUTH ASIA 
135, 000 
Tranian nationals 810, 974 
20, 000 Secondary education support „ 000 
40, 000 Commercial and scientific education... 19 000 
72, 000 Education-secondary teachers institute 2, 384 
92, 000 Fiscal year 1966 
2 8 FAR EAST 
China (Taiwan): Educational materials 
19,000 enter. ———— 25, 000 
409, 000 — Secondary education improve- 
48 . tennene naen . 45, 000 
000 Thailand; Improvement of secondary 
„% sa osoo eaaa 38, 000 


1960 


Fiscal year 1956—Continued 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
India: Secondary school teacher extension 
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FF. ne 
nation: 
ed subproject for Teheran 
e of 8 1, 064, 745 
AFRICA 
None, 
EUROPE 
None. 
LATIN AMERICA 
Brazil: Improvement of secondary educa- 
tion curriculum. _._....=-..--..-.--...-.-- 25, 400 
nan Rica: School of education team visit 
1A Re IN PS REE E ak POP RA RAN 5,000 
seido: Education English language RR 
Gtiatemale: Urban oducation, reorganization ; 
and development (SCIDE) 29, 700 
Fiscal year 1957 
FAR EAST 
China: Educational materials center 27, 000 
Philippines: Secondary education 0 
93, 000 
122, 000 
132, 000 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
India: Assistance to the extension training 
program for secondary-school teachers. . 323. 
Tran: Training for educational development. 414, 000 
LATIN AMERICA 
Brazil: Secondary education 66, 000 
Fiscal year 1958 
FAR EAST 
China (Taiwan): Educational materials cen- 8 000 
Vietnam: Secondary education. 330, 000 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
Ceylon: Science education 199, 000 
Tran: Educational development 353, 000 
AFRICA 
No projects. 
EUROPE 
No projects. 
LATIN AMERICA 
Brazil: Brazilian-American assistance to 
secondary education — 61, 000 
Fiscal year 1959 
Paste EAST 
Korea: Secondary education 91, 000 
Vietnam: Expansion — improvement of 
secondary education - 204, 000 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
Ce night Science education $1, 000 
In pene to the Beare tral 35.000 
3 or secondary school teachers 
ean: Educational development 445, 000 
AFRICA 
Tunisia: Strengthening secondary -science 
ee neei RSE ces cep gis A R EAA 6, 000 
OVERSEA TERRITORIES 
United Kingdom: North Nyanza education 
development 234, 000 
EUROPE 
None. 
LATIN AMERICA 
Brazil: Secondary education 27,000 
(66) Professional and Higher Education 
Fiscal year 1956 
FAR EAST 
China: 
Improvement of Taiwan College of En- 


ersea C 
We R Republic: 
‘onal ment of pitversity level instruc- 


Philippines: 
niversity of the Philippines 
Academ; 


Vietnam: National nor: 
c as 
NEAR EAST, AFRICA, AND 
SOUTH ASIA 


Ta: Tochi eee eee 
Technical education 


Fiscal year 1955—Continued 


EUROPE 
France: 
* between universities and busi- 
A pplied industrial pacer institutes: 
niversity-industry Haison 
Italy: Business administration — —— 


LATIN AMERICA 


Mexico: F. Education, professional and higher 
. ion 


Fiscal year 1956 
FAR EAST 
Cambodia: Teacher training 
Chins (Taiwan): 
1 of Taiwan College of Engi- 


Expansion pr a educational facilities for 


oversea Chinese 
Indonesian Republic: 
Development of 2 babe staff.. 
Advances scientific engineering 
CCT 


Kk Library operation and teacher training 
orea 
Seoul National University: 
‘Technical assistance_............---. 
Operation facilities... 8 
Teacher training 
eee assistance in 
Assistance 10 Seoul National University, ty, 
Public Administration Department 
e assistance to Foreign Language 


Institute 
att don ge University of the Philippines... 


ccna of teacher training 

ngineering education study 
im rovement, Chulalongkorn Univer- 
eering Department 


Seoul Hg equipment for higher edu- 
E quince “Lycee Tran-Hung-Dao 
1 eee eee 
ational ey . 


NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


ighanistan: 
Institute of Education 
Faculty of agriculture and engineering... 
Ceylon; University . 
. —.— Assistance to technical education inst i- 
proving i teacher education through 
College of the Uni- 


inistration_ 
Turkey: University contract, agriculture... 


AFRICA 


Liberia: ED-2, community education, teacher 
g, and rural education 


EUROPE 


Germany: Developing advanced management 
education at university level with assist- 
ance of American t professors...---..-- 

Italy: Business administration courses 


LATIN AMERICA 
Cuba: University Central (Santa Clara) 


Fiscal year 1957 


FAR EAST 
China (Taiwan): 
3 of engineering education 
eg 5 mE Mand (formerly 
Wigan liege of E eering) 
Expansion of * facilities for 


oversea Ohinese 
vat Development university-level 


soui National University operating fa- 

. 

Teacher training 

‘Technical assistance in business adminis- 
tration 


N University of the Philippines 

Thailand: Improvement Chulalongkorn 
University, C 

8 Teacher training and higher edu- 


275,000 
227,000 
766, 000 


Fiscal year 1957—Continued 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
Afghanistan: 
be a of Education (teacher educa- 
Faculty of agriculture and engineering _ 
Ce: — — TAA to the C 
India: Assistance to the Central institute of 
Po a ee Se A 
Tran: Impro teacher education through 
the National ‘eachers College of the Uni- 
versity D 


ing 
versity of 


Teacher edueation 
: Nebraska University, professional 
her education 
: Community education and teacher 
training, rural education 


AFRICA 


Overseas territories—United Kingdom: Van- 
derbilt University, graduate training in 
economic development 


LATIN AMERICA 


Brazil: Naval architecture 
Cuba: University Central (Santa Clara) 


Fiscal year 1958 


FAR EAST 
China (Taiwan): 
apoyan of 
Cheng Kung University. 
ee of educational § facilities for the 
oversea Chinese... .......-.-...-.-...- 
Indonesian Republic: Development of uni- 
ray 6 


cn oe University, operating 
eee né teacher training 
W business adminis 


NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


Afghanistan: 
Institute of Education 21 
W. of agriculture and engineering 


ee to the Central Institute of 

eee to the National Professional 
Pot ee, Mar ge FTT 
Teacher training in 


tion 
Iran: Improvement teacher education through 
the National Teachers College of the Uni- 
77... ̃̃— 8 
Iraq: Teacher education 
ee Teacher training and related activi- 
pants Intercollege exchange, Texas A. & 
M. Coll , State College of Washington, 
Colorado State Universite. cols tose, 
Turkey: Professional higher education, 
Nebraska University contract 


AFRICA 

Liberia: 

Elementary-school teacher traini 
Rural teacher training institution 

Libya: Assistance to Libyan University.. 

Tunisia: Tunisian University study team. 


EUROPE 


No projects. 


LATIN AMERICA 

Brazil: 
Aeronautical engineering 
“eked engineering and architecture 
0 of needs and resources of the 
logical Institute of Aeronautics 
a Sao Jose dos Campos — 
Cuba: University Central (Santa Clara) 
Peru: Chemistry and instrumentation pro- 


ASIAN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT FUND 


SEATO Graduate School of Engineering 
Fiscal year 1959 
FAR EAST 


Burma: Intermediate college at Rangoon 
A ͤ⁵——1B ae nnancandesscer 

China for oe e ot educational 
faciliti es for overseas Chines 
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$240, 000 
162, 000 


435, 000 
10, 000 


135, 000 


250, 000 
207, 000 
1, 213, 000 
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Fiscal year 1959—Continued 
FAR EAsT—Continued 
Improvement teacher training $675, 000 
assistance, public administra- 
a SE 100, 000 
Philippines: Universi University of the Philippines -- 288 000 
N oi ippines __ 
be Teacher training 276, 000 
Im t Chulalongkorn Univer- B 
Vietnam: Expansion and impro vement of 
teacher Galen unl Nigher etacation SLES 607, 000 
E NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
Institute of Education 776, 000 
1 of agriculture and engineering... 465, 000 
Assistance to National Professional Edu- 
enbion  Coniter. 2.2... 2-2-5 92, 000 
Teacher training in engineering educa- srao 
. NER 
Tran: Improving teacher education through 
the National ‘eachers College of the Uni- 
T 352, 
100, 000 
183, 000 
000 
567, 000 
AFRICA 
coping Higher education survey 150, 000 
Tunisian University study team.. 7, 000 
OVERSEA TERRITORIES 
Somalia: Assistance to higher institute of law 
and economies 10, 000 
United Kingdom: Western 
125, 000 
None. 
LATIN AMERICA 
Argentina: Planning of basie science facilities 
at University o ENEO SANA 1,000 


Aeronautical engineering 
Survey of Brazilian higher education 46, 


University of Concepcion, development 


of science institutes. _....._-......--.-.---- 15, 000 
Catholic University, School of Sociology. 10, 009 
Cuba: University Central (Santa Clara) -_- 50, 009 


ASIAN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT FUND 
T 


SEATO Graduate School of Engineering 400, 000 
Fiscal year 1955 
(67) Fundamental Adult and Community Education 
FAR EAST 
China; Community school demonstration 47,000 
Thailand: 
Community schools: Supervisory and 
in-service education project 148, 500 
f 35,000 
9,000 
NEAR EAST, AFRICA, AND SOUTH ASIA 
Bani school development 15, 800 
Fundamental education. 1 
opia: 
Women’s social and education center 62,000 
Cooperative education 98, 750 
Lebanon: Adult education-English teaching. „ 000 
Overseas Territories United Kingdom: Ex- 
pansion of adult literacy in Kena - 20, 000 
LATIN AMERICA 
Guatemala: Urban youth activities project 
with Association of Scouts of 
AARE NA ERENT AE SEE TE SONO 15, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 
FAR EAST 


NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


pt: Education rage education.. 
m: Adult education, English teaching. 
Nepal: Project for 9 activities 


AFRICA 
Ethiopia: Cooperative education 330, 842 


EUROPE 
None, 


None, 


LATIN AMERICA 
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Fiscal year 1957 
FAR EAST 
China (Taiwan): Community school demon- 
stration.. 


NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
“os Assistance to training in adult educa- 


Lebanon: Adult education, English teaching. 
Nepal: Project for educational activities. 


AFRICA 
Ethiopia: 
Ethiopia teacher education 
Cooperative advisory services 
Fiscal year 1958 
FAR EAST 


Philippines: ae education 
Vietnam: Scholarships for leadership train: 


NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
Lebanon: Adulteducation, English teaching. 
Nepal: Project for educational activities. 


AFRICA 
Ethiopia: Community education 


OVERSEA TERRITORIES 
1 25 Kingdom: Visual aids to adult liter- 
ea LATIN AMERICA 
Guatemala: KaD 8 program in the 
Guate 


T year 1959 
FAR EAST 
pac General education for rural develop- 
Philippines: General education 5 


3 —— for 8 train- 
Re SE — 


NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
1 5 Assistance to training in adult educa- 


AFRICA 
Ethiopia: Women's education 
OVERSEA TERRITORIES 


United Kingdom: 
Education and community ag ne 
literacy, training in nited 


Adult 


EUROPE 
None. 
LATIN AMERICA 
None, 
(68) Educational Administration 
Fiscal year 1955 
FAR EAST 


Indonesian Republic: Survey of technical 
education. 


Egypt: 
“Educational research ics e 
on oi 0 
pair a Joint mmittee for 


training 
India: Educational Advisor Ministry of Edu- 
cation, GOL 


ED-1 Improved administrative, super- 
visory, and instructional services 
ED-4 cholarships, vocational prepara- 
tion, and on-the-job 
Libya: Educational 


LATIN AMERICA 
Bolivia 


FAR EAST 

Cambodia: Improvement of Cambodian 

school supervising syste! 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 

A : Kabul University administra- 


E 
"Eaton Banca ur 
A here of Xe of E 
ommittee for 


113, 000 
396,000 P 


Fiscal year 1956—Continued 
AFRICA 


beria: 
ED-1, Improved administrative 
visory, and instructional en dee 
ER eae “thejol ——— — 
on, and on- the. o — 
Libya: Educational — 
EUROPE 


LATIN AMERICA 
Paraguay: Educational administration...... 


91 
77.000 None, 
— Fiscal year 1957 


62, 
0 FAR EAST 


Vietnam: — tas development and — 


168, 000 NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
100, 000 poru Kabul University administra- 
Ein Educational research. -----02-2-22.22 
77. 000 Educational administration 
104,000 Tanala: Education administration, suj = 
and instructional service. A 
Fiscal year 1958 
N FAR EAST 
masom- Textbook development and special 
=e NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
A : Kabul University administra- 
43,000 fran: Technical assistance to Tehran Uhi 


AFRICA 


Liberia: Improved administration and super- 
vision of education 


No projects, 
PAR EAST 


NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
3 Kabul University administra- 


None. 
LATIN AMERICA 
None, 
(69) All Other Education 
Fiscal year 1955 
15, 000 FAR EAST 
China: 
National Taiwan University business 
23, 260 administration 
Education ad visor : 
5 Republic: Education-technical 
ert) Sane oe PE ee 
. Phillppin pines: Overall A edtusation 
3 75 N development eee. 
57, 747 . administratio; 
Vietnam: English language isboratory....--- 
23, 735 NEAR EAST, AFRICA, AND SOUTH ASIA 
47,603 Afghanistan: Education 
48,000 E 4 
ducational materials service. 
Vocational education 
son eee activities (technical sup- 
4000 Prov ing building and Tacillties— 
— technical support 
ion con- 
auer ces to ministry 
52, 000 Field 
Audio- 
Lebanon: 
18, 000 Technical support. 
School health. 
35, 960 Educational statistics and research. 
en administration 
485 Education technical support 
T as Pokona ior” si establish 
„ junior-type co! z; 
57,875 Education- part iel 8 


August 24 


1960 


Fiscal year 1955—Continued 
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NEAR EAST, AFRICA, AND SOUTH ASIA—Continued 


Nepal: Teacher training and university 


development. 
Pakistan: General 
. A 


Austria: Commercial training of young 
„ EN 


Ai LATIN AMERICA 
0 
age (education servicia) 
Adah tration project (education ser- 


* and customs project 
(education servicio. 
Brazil: Education, cooperative industrial 
education programm 
El Salvador: Education 
Haiti: Technical aid in rural education. 
H iS, Administration 


General administrative services 
Normal school education 


Rural elementary education. 
Interregional: Columbia University Teachers 
College citizenship education prolect 


Fiscal year 1956 


FAR EAST 
China (Taiwan): 
Improvement of Business Administra- 
tion Department, NTV. 
Education adviser. 
Toury 


Korea: 


Classroom construction 
Education participants. 
one — es: Overall technical assistance, 


T2277 aa R E EERE 
Vietnam: 

Senon and reconstruction of ele- 

and secondary schools. 

English laboratory and lan- 


a ERIN . nterenpen 
Youth 2 youth group work, 
physical and character education. 


NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


Afghanistan: Helmand Training Center 
Egypt: eee. educatio; materials 


School | building Improvement 
Indian M of Education officials’ 
visit to U.S. educational institutions 
Iraq: Education, program direction and 
consultative services. 


Education supervision. 
eee purtieipants 


Field roject assistance, education.. 
Trai of Jordanian nationals. . 


banon: 
gon statistics and research, voca- 


ti 
Library 5 
3 training; AUB... 


Nepal 
“*$epal-Amertean educational cooperative 


Pakistan: Generales education —— services. 


Turkey: Georgetown English language pro- 
GRAD AR PO ͤ— — Oe 
AFRICA 
Ethiopia: 


pee egg ea joint fund for edu- 


te vai Amari education joint service. 
Education joint service support 


EUROPE 
Yugoslavia: English language training pro- 
gram 


Bolivia: 
d 


$49, 000 
119, 335 


11, 500 
12,350 


1,000 


Fiscal year 1956—Continued 
LATIN AMERICA—Continued 
Brazil: 
General education 
Comissao . de Edu- 
eaquo Industrial (C 
Administrative services 
ican Commission o 
tion (CBAI project A. 
Colombia: 
Heorgantzation « of the curriculum of the 
Chemistry Department of the National 


Primary, secondary, and vocational edu- 
cuon in the departments of Valle del 
1 5 Cauca, and Caldas (rural and 


) 
Dominican Repent, Administration site 
administration 


auxili. 
El Salva 

Guatemala: 
Cooperative education service (Servicio 
Gog rativo Interamericano de Educa- 


E APE ati EAO PEE N MAEA 41, 095 
3 * workshop and training „500 
al 
tive service in rural education... 100, 000 
Tee ical aid in rural education 125, 845 
Honduras; Administration, education coop- 
Arüttve Fer vier dees A AEE EEND 40,375 
Mexico: Education training grants (Ministry 
E 5 — Sera 20, 000 
19, 940 
34, 600 
57, 203 
General administrative services, educa- 
tion cooperative service_.......-.....-- 43, 898 
Normal school education (SECPANE) 
(teacher training).............--.-...-. 144, 404 
Rural elementary oa amr (SECPANE). 40, 088 
OVERSEA TERRITORIES 
Jamaica: Vocational education 26, 700 
Fiscal year 1957 
FAR EAST 
Cambodia: 
Rural development through education 
(general education) 497, 000 
English |: labora 43, 000 
China (Taiwan): Education 27,000 
Korea: Classroom construction 1, 000, 000 
TRUOP Overall technical 
f RS 28, 000 
Tailan 100 co . 8920 38, 000 
cation program ion. 
ema 3 trainin 2, 000 
Regional total — 2. 000 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
3 Educational facilities 1, 600, 000 
e materials service 30, 000 
Vocational education 30, 000 
mr ti direction and devel- 
ucation and dev 
program ia ons 
28, 000 
25, 000 
visual education 190, 000 
Assistance to S Ministry of Education 50, 000 
Tran: - e vocational education 
TT 1, 550, 000 
8 consultative services to the 
SIDA ree cos tn II wn adua adem 22, 000 
Israel; 
Education (supervisory) (Fea 34, 000 
Education 1,000 
Jordan: Training for Jordanian nationals.. 80, 000 
Pakistan: General eđucation advisory serv- 
ices... 4, 000 
Turkey: 
OTR English language program.. 67, 000 
General education services 100, 000 
AFRICA 
Ethiopia: Cooperative education and teacher 
training program, and the Imperial Ethiop- 
ian Mapping and Geography Institute. 579, 000 
Lib: 
Education int service support and advi- 
sory service to GOL_.._.....-..----.-. 85, 000 
8 materials development. 27, 000 
A echnical and vocational education —.— 
ae it atio D, e ene ali ng and con- 
struction of school buildings. ..-------- 470, 000 
materials development 256, 000 
Assistance in oversea study for Libyan 
CCCP 600, 000 
LATIN AMERICA 
Bolivia: Administration 42, 000 
Brazil; Administrative services: Brazilian- 
A ican Commission on Industrial Edu- 
en. eames enane ssn nnsehnonameneie 58, 000 
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Fiscal year 1957—Continued 
LATIN AMERICA—Continued 


Colombia: 
Reorganization of the curriculum, depart- 
1 5 of chemistry, National Univer- $13, 000 
661 eS 
Patian, Valle del Canes, Onas Caldas, 000 
eal auca, Cau as. 
8 Republie: 2 ve and a 
El Salvi lor: ducation advisory and train- kas 
%%% TP 
Guatemala: 
280 
i 88, 000 
Cooperative service in rural education... 100, 000 
Technical aid in rural education 132, 000 
Honduras: Administration of ed 1 
operative service 41, 000 
Mexico: Education training supi 23, 000 
Nicaragua: Administration—pu 
cooperative service. 2. es nsenene 24, 000 
Panama: Servicio Administration (educa- 
Nout BSS EASE ES ESE Ee, 36, 000 
Paraguay Servicio: Administration (Educa- 
pen tion Division) TFT 49, 000 
eee administrative services 57, 000 
Teacher (normal) education 000 
Rural elementary and normal school edu- 
%%% tg enc 8 32, 000 
Atomic sclences 8 12, 000 
Jamaica: Vocational edi 29, 000 
Regional: Technical Tame. office of tech- 
nical services in Puerto Rico (app. IT of con- 
tract between ICA and Commonwealth of 
1 be. ie OER aR 550, 000 
Interregional: Citizenship education (contract 
with — — College, Columbia Uni- 
TTT 2, 000 
Fiscal year 1958 
FAR EAST 
Cambodia: 
ee development through eases ANH 306, 000 
lish Laborator 2 5,000 
Chin (Taiwan): Educational =- 
8 ——.. SAE se 84, 000 
: Classroom construction - 500,000 
Pinin Overall TA to education. 31, 009 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
India: School ee improvement 17,000 
Iraq: Youth activities. 3,000 
Israel; Education, — — training and voca- 
tional . T 18, 000 
a T Jord onals 68, 000 
lan nationals 
raining J pE facilities 140, 000 


Lib; 
8 joint service support 330, 000 
Education joint ene support and ad- 
visory service to G0 L 22. 118,000 
Instructional materials development 78,000 
Technical and vocational education in- 
clu: namg acrioulture 222.2... 2.25 189, 000 
English language program. 95, 000 
Assistance in oversea study for Libyan 
CTT 250, 
Provision of teachers for Libyan schools 1, 116,000 
School construction » 520, 000 
EUROPE 
Yugoslavia: English language training pro- 
T AA E A iS E E . —— 25,000 
LATIN AMERICA 
Bolivia: Administrative support education 
. A r AE 44,000 
Brazil: E aah services education = . 
— 87,000 
Colombia: 
Education servicio, administration. 9,000 
Reorganization of the curriculum, ithe 
8 ol chemistry, National Univer- 16,000 
Peas: eae, and 
eation, Valle del 3 47, 000 
Dominican Republic: Technical support for 
administration of servicio program and all 
ns 76, 000 


El 8 Education, advisory, and train- 
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Fiscal year 1958—Continued 
A LATIN AMERICA—Continued 


Se rd service in rural education... 
service in rural education 
Honduras; Administration of education co- 

operative service. 
Mexico: Education training su: paper’ DEAE Soe 
Nicaragua: Administration, public education 

cooperative service 
omg Servicio administration anga: 


Administration (education division) 
Training of personnel in education 


eru: 
North American Peruvian cooperative 
service in education 


‘Teacher (normal) education 
Rural elementary and Ami school edu- 


OVERSEA TERRITORIES 
Jamaica: Education, vocational agriculture 
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Establishment of regional facilities for im- 
provement of English language tralning- 


Fiscal year 1959 


FAR EAST 
Cambodia: 
Rural 9 5 — 77 through education 


n aboratory -2 
China (Taiwan 
Education administration and develop- 


Science education 
Indonesia: Public education development 
Philippines: Overall TA, education 


NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


India: 
School building improvement 
Rural institute 


Assistan' 
visual education 


. een wwnenn 
Teacher training and vocational edu- 


incation.. 
Arab 9 Society. 
8 of training facilities of the Arab 
velopment Society 


irkey: 
9 oe, 8 


Literacy training in the armed forces. 
AFRICA 


Ethio] 
. — general support 
Curriculum 1 
Teacher education =-=.. 


ducation joint services support. 
‘echnical and vocational education 


School construction... 
Instructional materia 


OVERSEA TERRITORIES 
Somali; Educational activities 
EUROPE 
Yugoslavia: English language training 
LATIN AMERICA 
Bolivia: Administrative support education 
servicio. 


Dominican Wade echnical support of 
administration of education servicio pro- 


Urban education 
Technical cooperation in vocational 
education. 

Coo 
Honduras: Administration of education co- 
operavo service. 


Nicaragua: 5 AA 
cooperative service 


TET gg 
8 8 833333 888 


— 
a 


g 


Fiscal year 1959—Continued 
LATIN AMERICA—Conuinued 
Panama: Servicio administration (educa- 


7 37 ͤĩ ͤ⁊v 0 ed EE $49, 000 
Administration (education division) 45, 000 
CVT 43, 000 
Peru: 
Peruvian North American cooperative 
education service. .......-...---------- 115, 000 
General administrative service > „ 000 
Normal school education 160, 000 
Rural elementary and normal education. 32, 000 
OVERSEA TERRITORIES 
Jamaica; Vocational education f- 5,000 
The West Indies and East Caribbean: Educa- 
tion, teacher training 3, 000 
Regional total: 
Technical training in Puerto Rico 446, 000 


Bilingual rural school supervision pro- 
gram (Pennsylvania State 8 131,000 
Contract between ICA and Research 
Foundation of State University of New 
NNW ͤ K anne elt autans 80, 000 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, if, 
during the past 7½ years the Eisen- 
hower-Nixon administration has shown 
such an astonishing lack of concern for 
aiding our overcrowded schools and our 
underpaid teachers, was its attitude with 
respect to the development of our own 
natural resources any different? 

Did the Eisenhower-Nixon adminis- 
tration exhibit even as much concern 
for resource development at home as it 
did for resource development abroad? 

Unfortunately for the economic 
growth of our Nation, Mr. President, the 
answer to both these questions must— 
on the record—be in the negative. 

The slogan for the past 7% years 
under the Eisenhower-Nixon adminis- 
tration in the field of natural resource 
development might well be: “No New 
Starts at Home—Unlimited New Starts 
Abroad.” 

During this period the public interest 
at home with respect to the fullest de- 
velopment of our great natural resources 
has suffered time and time again at the 
hands of the Eisenhower-Nixon admin- 
istration. 

There was Dixon-Yates and there was 
Al Sarena; there was the underdevelop- 
ment at Hells Canyon, by which the peo- 
ple will secure half the power at twice 
the cost and no irrigation or flood con- 
trol, and the proposed underdevelop- 
ment of Nez Perce; there were vetoes of 
public works bills in 1956 and 1959—the 
latter, fortunately, overridden—and, 
above all, there was a lack of leadership 
in the development of our natural re- 
sources and a positive slowing down of 
projects begun. 

In the same period, Mr. President, was 
there the same slowdown in the U.S. 
dollars we sent abroad to develop the 
natural resources of foreign nations? 

There was not. 

In the same period of “No New Starts 
at Home,” the Eisenhower-Nixon admin- 
istration was spending on public works 
projects abroad hundreds of millions in 
some 60 countries. 

Thus during this time, we have, 
among other similar things, given Na- 
tionalist China the sum of $49,363,000 
for hydroelectric development projects; 
we have given India $1,108,000 for simi- 
lar projects; Pakistan $19,758,000, and 
Korea, $310,000 for the same purposes. 
We are planning to spend in the near 
future $515 million for dams and other 
projects on the Indus River. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a complete list of natural re- 
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source development projects supported 
abroad through the first 6 months of fis- 
cal year 1960 be printed at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Summary of ICA and predecessor agencies’ 
obligations for irrigation, reclamation (in- 
cluding flood control), and power projects 
cumulative, Apr. 3, 1948—Dec. 31, 1959 


[Millions of dollars] 


Table 
in Obli- | Fiscal 
Program which | gations | year 1960 
detail | at Dec. | (6 mos.) 
is | 31,1959 
shown 
o 518. 9 1.8 
Inactive programs: 
European industrial proj- 
ects II N 


1 Less than 850, 000. 


Nor. — Data exclude projects financed under the De- 
velopment Loan Fund. 


Source: International Cooperation Administration, 
Office of Statistics and Reports May 6, 1960. 


European industrial projects OA or prede- 
cessor agencies’ obligations for irrigation, 
reclamation, and power projects by country 
and project, Apr. 3, 1948-Dec, 31, 1959 


{Thousands of dollars} 


Country and project 


Europe, total 


Denmark: 
Steam electric station (60,- 
000 kilowatts) at Kynby 


Thermal electric power- 
lant at Dechy (120,000 
Hlowatts).......2-n<<.0. 

Boiler for steam electric 

station at Arrighi (100,- 
000 kllowatts) 
Boiler equipment for steam 
electric unit at Nantes 
Chevire (100,000 kilo- 
Wats) aoe ane 
Extension of the Office du 
Niger irrigation project 
in French West Africa... 
Boiler equipment for 2d 
steam electric station at 
Arrighi (100,000 kilo- 
watts). — 


. Ses ogee a 


Expansion of hydroelectric 
plant on Sog River 

ion of hydroelectric 

an ant on Laxa River 


Steam electric station (100, 
000 kilowatts) at Pia- 


‘Turbogenerator (50,000 kil- 
owatts) at Genoa for 
Societa Edison, Milan... 


10, 519 


6, 169 


1 This special program, in which certain procurement 
suthorizations issued by ECA and MSA were identified 


55 


1960 


European Industrial projects—ICA or prede- 
cessor agencies’ obligations for irrigation, 
reclamation, and power projects by country 


and project, Apr. 3, 1948—Dec. 31, 1959—Con. 
[Thousands of dollars] 


Country and project 


Ttaly—Continued 
Tur erator with 60,- 
000-kilowatt capacity to 
serve northern Ital; 


000 kilowatts) at Naples. 
Turbogenerator (50,000 kil- 
owatts) near Turin for 
ao Idroelettrica Pie- 
Steam electric station (60,- 
000 kilowatts) at Pa- 
d . 
Steam electric station (60,- 
000 engi peed at Civita- 
vecchia, Rome. 
Steam electric station (50,- 
000 kilowatts) at Genoa.. 
Steam electric station (30,- 
000 kilowatts) at Naples. 
1 to steam electric 
lant (30,000 kilowatts) 


Steam electric plant 
120,000 kilowatts) near 
‘avazzano for STEI_.... 


Netherlands: Thermal 
powerplant (120,000 kilo- 
Pate on the Amer River. 

Irrigation and 

P power Power development in the 

rraia Valley and Plains 
of Villa Franca 


J 8 — — 
hydroelec c Wer- 

piant at Braunau a Inn 
— a SESS 


Source: International Cooperation Administration, 
Office of Statistics and Reports, May 6, 1960. 


European oversea territories—ICA or prede- 
cessor agencies’ obligations for irrigation, 
` reclamation, and power projects as of Dec. 
31, 1959 


[Thousands of dollars] 


Area and project 


Netherlands territories] „ 
“Eysvoogel plan” land rec- 
— 5 85 N 


United Kingdom territories -- 


Power station, Malta. 
Mid-Olarendon t io 


British Somaliland 
Antierosion and reclama- 
tion, Cyprus__..........- 


GENERAL Note.—This oe ar in which ECA uti- 
lized Euro; directly specific 
5 
table shows 
the current coor as of Dee. 31, 1959, of the obligations 
originally entered into during that earlier period. 
Source: International Cooperation Administration, 
Office of Statistics and Reports, May 6, 1960. 
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Far East program—ICA or predecessor agen- 
cies’ obligations for irrigation, reclamation, 


Far East program—ICA or predecessor agen- 
cies’ obligations for irrigation, reclamation, 


and power projects by country and type of and power projects by country and type of 
project, June 5, 1950-Dec. 31, 1959 project, June 5, 1950-Dec. 27 1959 — Con. 
Thousands of dollars] Thousands of dollars] 


Country and project Country and project 


Far East total... 497 41 
e . Mame AB |: 1 2) See eS 16 
Land restoration 3 Keenan. = 
Reconstruction of Kabo Dam 
velo} — 20 
Osmabodis..) + oars See ee il conservation 5 
Power market development....-| 316 
Pentin and drainage develop- = Electric power survey 
Development ‘of Kompong Som eee r 
water power study. 322 
Maemoh thermal facility 
China (Taiwan) 26 Irrigation and reclamation 
Bangkok interim power 


eta euer. Power system survey and im- 


Power transmission distribution. 
Shen-Ao 2d unit thermal 
Primary system improvement 

and powor control 
ae 


28 


DPPNPP 


„„ 4, e, Electric power development 3 
— . Rehabilitation irrigation and 
Wu Sheh hy am 5 7 
Thermal power gene RN Reforestation and erosion con- 
Li-Wu Ai power station. JJ |. Sa ͤ eee Me 
an 
TTT 1, Cambodia, Laos, and Viet Nam 
Tachien Reservoir exploration.. 1. 
Sun-Moon (peaking) power sta- Irrigation and reelamatlon 
Thermal power generation“ 457 


Asian Economic Development 
Fund: M 


h d: Meki River project 
po F — 2 

Da thermal owe station... 

ater resources survey 

igati d — A EAT International Cooperation Administration, 
in ect 7 —— develop. oftiee of of Statistics and Reports, May 6, 1960. 

ment, Ta Chien 
Deep-well improvement... 
Sun Shan thermal power Near East and south Asia—ICA or predecessor 
Ne agencies’ obligations for irrigation, recla- 
Peng - Hu thermal power station. mation, and power projects by country and 


type of project, Apr. 3, 1948-Dec. 31, 1959 
[Thousands of dollars} 


Country and project 


Near East and south Asia 
total. 


neige and improve- 
Hwachon Dam plant. 


ent, 
Irrigation and jana reels — 
Rehabilitation and construction 
of thermal transmission lines.. 
e ol Chong Pyong 


006 .. 
A; 686 


Helmand V. ‘alley development. 
Helmand Authority develop- 
meni 


control. 
Rehabilitation and improve- 
. electric power distribu- 


Helmand Arghandab irriga- 
tion and survey. 
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Near East and south Asia—ICA or predecessor Near East and south Asia—ICA or predecessor Africa CA or predecessor agencies’ obliga- 
agencies’ obligations for irrigation, recla- agencies’ obligations for irrigation, recla- tions for irrigation, reclamation, and power 
mation, and power projects by country and mation, and power projects by country and projects by country and type of project, 

of project, Apr. 3, 1948-Dec, 31, type of project, Apr. 3, 1948-Dec, 31, July 1, 1951-Dec. 31, 1959—Continued 
1959—Continued 1959—Continued [Thousands of dollars] 
Thousands of dollars] [Thousands of dollars] E Ä 1 he ec eee 


i Country and project 6 
‘ Country and project Country and project months) 
n T EN Ghana: Volta River survey project. 
111 ̃ ²˙ AA K ree Gn A eee 
= ic t 

Eubean Gulf JATE — (80,- 
ß arr c oa aiea 
wner-engineer services to 
Greek Government on 


Greek electric power pro- 


— — 
round water irrigation . 18, („ Overseas Nomi ye ed United King- 
development dom: d planning, soil and 
ey development water — — — — 84 — 
ee —— — MOON aaa 
— ,., eee ee O | Se 
Source: International Coo: Administration, 
e Rn ieee! oe Office of Statistics and Reports May 6, 1960. , 
‘Technical services and water CB ) 
resources power develop- So Eady inp 8 Latin American program IA or predecessor 
| — system” r agencies’ obligations for irrigation, recla- 
eee training one, TW E mation, and power projects by country and 
urces survey an x 
F Sarlyar hydroelectric plant. 4 00 type of project, July 1, 1951 Dec. 31, 1959 
— geno Sr e . serial transmis- {Thousands of dollars] 
— 1 
Dev t of forest re- Reclamation (river valley). 
d desert aff Soil and water 
Se TEE, RS y sees a Power supply priority study.. . 
Technical and engineering ‘ower p ing So) kes SOL 
i services to Central Water gation SE N y) 
| and Power Commission 
y 3 ng to Irriga- United Arab Republic (Egypt) 
oF Land reclamation and devel- — 
A Se eas ee 2 2 for Arbis area 
Š rr „ ae | . 
Municipal power system saa 5 and devel- 
Reclamation . — irrigation v pmen Be gan nape aa — 
0 nae Land reclamation and devel” 
P — (EARIS Kom 
e Land and e . ee 
. ² gupnit cain an — D D 
Fr Soll survey project . 
ree: International Cooperation Administration, Tempis 
6 -| 131 —U—— often ct of Statistics and Reports, May 6, 1960. . — 


Africa—ICA or predecessor agencies’ obliga- Dominican 3 Hydro- 
tions for irrigation, reclamation, and power 888 oe 5 
projects by country and type of project, Si aldara and wa 2 

> - a Oee C ( ea ia 


[Thousands of dollars) n E EE RE A 


— — lan paration). ....-..--- 
Rural development uding 
—— — AAL od e Country and project land development) 
Rural 3 (mall ir- 
— VY | ee Ruraldevelopment Gandclear) 
EEE — Africa total 
f . — eet 
¶˖Z— a — 222 8 
i Water resources survey co-op 
rr E c 
i- 2 Nile River Basin in 
e — 1 inder ECA. Bag MSAT part rt of wall drilling iing í (for irrigation). 
. as 0 „ —— . 8 
a, the shown Electric power stations 159 Trrigation, Leogene 
“Industrial current status, as of Dec. 31, 1959, of the Water resources survey. 
—— made by ICA’s predecessor agencies. 


1960 


Latin American program—ICA or predecessor 
agencies’ obligations for irrigation, recla- 
mation, and power projects by country and 
type of project, July 1, 1951-Dec, 31, 1959— 
Continued 


{Thousands of dollars} 
Cumula-| Fiscal 
tive total year 
Country and project through | 1960 (6 
Dec. 31, | months) 
1959 
Honduras: Land and water re- 
% nce 217 16 
A E E 105 15 
Industry and mining water 
resources investigation Jt AE EAS 
Agricultural land and water re- 
sources and forestry---..---- 43 15 
ecca 
Panama: Water resources devel- 
ODMR i ONNO 126 22 
T A o AN 894 22 
9 rural develop- a 
— —— 7 R 
Forestry development pro- 
T 27 9 
ae territories, British Gui- 
FERRERS AL EPI EE 66 49 
aire problems, practices 
57 49 


‘ce; International 8 Administration, 
omen — Statistics and Reports, May 6, 1960. 
Europe—ICA or predecessor agency obliga- 
tions for irrigation, reclamation, and power 
projects by country and type of project, 
July 1, 1954—Dec, 31, 1959 
(Thousands of dollars] 


Cumula-| Fiscal 


tive total| year 
Country and project through | 1960 (6 
Dee. 31, | months) 
1959 
Europe, total 17, 527 6 
— — —— Sl 


Sog development, Upper Sog 
hydroelectric plant and Ke- 
flavik Air Base tie 


Thermopower boilers 
Electric power, fiscal year 1956. 
Electric power industry (trans- 
mission and distribution)... 
Forestry and range manage- 
ment demonstrations_....... 


demonstrations 67 
Soll mal yea and im- 

provem 
Irrigation Si underwater 


Ground water development 
for public water supply 7 


BODIE AR eesti tata tee nasi 1,015 6 


Soil improvement and water 


Source: International Cooperation Administration, 
Office of Statistics and Reports, May 6, 1960. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
same story of a double standard by the 
Eisenhower-Nixon administration dur- 
ing the past 714 years can be related with 
respect to water pollution control in the 
United States. 

On February 23, 1960, President Eisen- 
hower vetoed an antipollution bill which 
would have authorized the appropriation 
of a modest sum of $90 million a year 
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for 10 years to assist communities in 
the construction of sewage disposal 
plants. 

This, said President Eisenhower, in his 
veto message, is a local matter. He said: 

Polluted water is a threat to the health 
and well-being of all our citizens. Yet, 
pollution and its correction are so closely 
involved with local industrial processes and 
with public water supply and sewage treat- 
ment, that the problem can be successfully 
met only if State and local governments 
and industry assume the major responsi- 
bility for cleaning up the nation’s rivers 
and streams. The Federal government can 
help, but it should stimulate State and local 
action rather than provide excuses for in- 
action—which an expanded program under 
H.R. 3610 would do. 


As a matter of fact, that bill provided 
for a much larger share of local and 
State participation than of Federal 
participation. Is it not common sense to 
say that pollution which starts in a river 
like the Mississippi, way up in Minne- 
sota, or the Missouri in Montana is not 
carried downstream past other States 
and pollutes their coastal waters? To 
me, that is definitely a part of Federal 
responsibility. But President Eisen- 
hower vetoed the bill. 

Apparently for the Eisenhower-Nixon 
administration there is something 
grossly wrong in sending US. dol- 
lars into our own local communities 
to help prevent the pollution of our own 
rivers and streams, but there is some- 
thing noble and uplifting in sending 
U.S. dollars abroad to do precisely the 
same type of a job on foreign rivers and 
streams. 

In the five fiscal years since 1955, 
48,539,797 U.S. dollars have been sent 
abroad to assist foreign programs of en- 
vironmental sanitation. 

I suppose to the Eisenhower-Nixon ad- 
ministration the pollution of the Mis- 
souri, the Mississippi, the Columbia, or 
the St. Lawrence, or even the Potomac 
River is a local matter, while the pollu- 
tion of the rivers and streams of Korea 
or Pakistan or Ethiopia or Brazil or 
Cambodia is a matter of grave interna- 
tional concern. Frankly, Mr. President, 
I cannot see the situation in this light. 
We should be at least as much concerned 
about the pollution of our own rivers arid 
streams as we are about the pollution 
of rivers and streams in foreign 
countries. 

Congress was concerned, but the Pres- 
ident vetoed the action of Congress in 
this matter, as in other such matters of 
vital concern to the American people. 

But, apparently, under the double 
standard of the Eisenhower-Nixon ad- 
ministration, which has prevailed during 
the past 74% years, these domestic needs 
are not to be satisfied. 

U.S. dollars given to local com- 
munities for pollution control, the 
President indicates, are debilitating of 
local action and lead to local inaction. 
On the other hand, the same U.S. dollars 
sent abroad for the same purpose will 
not have such an effect. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
my remarks a list which I have had 
prepared of the environmental sanita- 
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tion projects all over the world, for 
which grants of U.S. dollars were 
made in the 5 fiscal years since 
1955. I hold up these two thick volumes 
containing summaries of the various 
types of foreign aid projects, so that 
Senators may see how voluminous, so 
far as one is permitted to see it in this 
form, our foreign aid program is. A 
corresponding volume for similar, new 
domestic projects during the Eisen- 
hower-Nixon seven and a half years 
would be a slender booklet by compari- 
son. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


TABLE No. 3.—Health and sanitation projects 
(52) Environmental sanitation 


Fiscal year 1955 
FAR EAST 
ae Sanitary wells in rural areas $26, 000 
Kachsiung waterworks rehabilitation. 694, 000 
Improvement village water supply 5. 000 
Improvement sanitary engineering prac- 
tices. 44, 000 
rn oe Water 96 000 
Thailand: 

8 sanitation.. 93 
Vietnam: Rural water supply 125. 000 
NEAR EAST, AFRICA, AND SOUTH ASIA 

Esypt: 
nstallation of portable water supply 7, 488, 00 
Sanitary engineering department. 60. 730 
ie National water supply and sanitation 1,098, 600 
Ina ; Environmental sanitation. E se SIRE 
srac 
For sewerage and sewage treatment 9, 000 
Publie health sanitation partieipantship. 5,000 
Sanitary engineering participantship. . .. 3,000 
Jordan: Environmental sanitation.._........ 86, 690 
Lebanon: 
Extension 2 health and medical services 
FF—FPFFPTPFPP FT $4, 766 
Village enter — oS AT TSEN 88, 700 
Pakistan: Greater pT water and sewage 
disposal n y, eee 3, 795, 000 
LATIN AMERICA 
Colombia: Public health engineering 45, 300 
Costa Rica: Engineering studies project (L). 5, 120 
Ecuador: 
Environmental sanitation. .............. 22, 181 
Technical assistance in environmental 
sanitati ae 18, 538 
Honduras: Environmental sanitation 5, 300 
Mexico: Division of health and welfare 4, 838 
Nicaragua: Environmental sanitation. -_-..- 44, 750 
Panama: 
. 
und garbage collection 
Genet engineering services for the 
rer _Servicio (environmental sanitation) 18, 600 
Sanitary engineering instruction 50, 277 
Sanitary engineering 23, 359 
Fiscal year 1956 
FAR EAST 
Cambodia; 
Sanitary wells in rural areas „000 
City water supplies 416,000 
China: 
enn, of sanitary engineering 
RECUR Un ddtneaanncance PA 55, 300 
Establishment of environmental sanita- 
ah tion 000 10, 000 
Orea: 
Waterworks rehabilitation.. 850, 000 
Ca aan of wells and sanitary facili- 
800, 000 
300, 000 
500, 000 
prings) 2, 107, 000 
Thailand: Environmental sanitation 66, 000 
Ne t 1 143, 000 
Ural wa 1 —————— 
Disposal e eee ae E 23, 000 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
Egypt: Sanitary engineering services (D)... 44, 525 
National water r Supply and sanitation 
U T — — 
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Fiscal year 1956—Continued 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH astA—Continued 
Hi sanitation — — 
5 —— pro; = 


Tobanon: . Village water supply 
s ‘Greater Karachi water supply and sewage 


$15, 690 
159, 000 


AFRICA 
8 040 Well drilling, Ethiopia 52, 534 
TaD velo ment domestic water 441,600 
Sanitation activities 83, 900 
EUROPE 
None. 
LATIN AMERICA 
Brazil: Sanitary (environmental) engineer- pe 
= lr since 8 60, 800 
Engineering studi proleet - 6.000 
Water supply roject (À 1 1,000 
Environmen sanitation personnel 88 
Ecuador: ‘Environmental sanitation. x 37, 500 
Honduras: Environm: ta 
(health cooperative service) 15, 900 
Mexico: 
8, 000 
41, 000 
32, 926 
27, 300 
15, 786 
24. 900 
OVERSEA TERRITORIES 
British Honduras: Training in engineering 
for municipal services 3, 500 
Fiscal year 1957 
FAR EAST 
Cambodia: Improvement of city water 
— 300, 000 
China (Taiwan): 
os a aye 9 5,000 
...... -inwnn-----s2----= 51,000 


Environmental Sanitation Bureau (In- 
stitute)... 


NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


: Environmental sanitation. 
India: National water supply and 


Sem A — Le AE EA 


AFRICA 
Ethiopia: 
Community water supply 500, 000 
aes water supply, well drilling, sin O00 
Lybia: to F 


time AMERICA 
ntal sanitation 
engin 


= as Babli ait engineering 000 
Ecuador: Environmental tation.. 000 
Tarren] sanitation............... 12,000 
Co OA Se , 000 
Hon 
tal 3 — 5, 000 
Health and sanitation EN for 
Problems] in 75 Republic of Honduras. 1, 250, 000 
3 n, environ. 
aeri Aon — — ͥ — 26, 000 
Nicaragoa: Environmental sanitation. ...... 4,000 
Extension of water and sewers 2, 000, 000 
General engineering service for the serv- 4 
ices (environmental sanitation) 24. 000 
Fiscal year 1958 
Bur FAR EAST 
Rangoon water supply 1, —.— 


Fiscal year 1958—Continued 
FAR EastT—Continued 


Burma—Continued 
Village water supply and sanitation. .... 


‘Town water supp capital 


Cam Improvement srin water supplies.. 
China Se 

Sanitation and water supply aiae — 
Municipal water supply, Taichung.. 


orea: 
Waterworks rehabilitation 
Construction of sanitary facilities. 
— Water supply (wells and 


NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
Ceylon: Environmental sanitation. ......... 
ia: National water supply and 8 


Iraq: Rural health ser — 


Jordan: e sanitati 


AFRICA 
2 Community water supply 


evelopment of domestic water supplies. 
Municipal slaughterhouse development. 


EUROPE 
No projects, 
LATIN AMERICA 


Bolivia: Environmental sanita 
Brazil: Sani 
98 bah lic heal! 
Costa 


ealth 
Haiti: Water 
water sewerage surveys for Port-au-Prince... 


anama: 
General engineering services for the 
servicio 8 sanitation)... 
Extension of water and sewerage system 
of the city of Panama. 


Venezuela: Rural water supply, engineering 
and construetion 
Fiscal year 1959 
FAR EAST 
vement of water supplies... 
t sanitation 


vironmental san: 
Philippines: Water supply 
and waterworks) 
NEAR EAST 550 ya ASIA 


Ce lon: Environmental sanitation 
India: National water supply yank sanitation 


No projects. 
LATIN AMERICA 


Brazil: ‘Sanitary e engineering 
Colombia: Public health engineering... 
Costa Rica: Environmental sanitation. 


and construction 
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BREE 


19, 000 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, on 
our own west coast, the salmon fishing 
industry is gravely depressed. It needs 
rehabilitation. The proper agency to 
undertake such a course of rehabilita- 
tion is the Federal Government because 
through years of Federal mismanage- 
ment this once great resource has been 
sorely depleted. The Alaska pack 
reached the lowest point in 60 years in 
1959, the last year of Federal control. 

Has the Eisenhower-Nixon adminis- 
tration in the past 742 years come for- 
ward with a program—with a dynamic, 
far-sighted program—for the rehabili- 
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tation of the salmon fishing industry of 
the Pacific Northwest, or of any of our 
fishery resources? It has not. 

Still, under its double standard, the 
Eisenhower-Nixon administration has 
developed programs for the rehabilita- 
tion of fishing industries in many coun- 
tries abroad. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in my remarks a 
list of fishing projects abroad for the 
5 fiscal years since 1955 for which the 
Eisenhower-Nixon administration has 
made grants of U.S. dollars. 

There being no objection, the list was 
pti to be printed in the RECORD, as 

ollows: 


TABLE 4.—Agriculture and natural resources 


(18) Fisheries 
Fiscal year 1955 
FAR EAST 
China: Ocean fisheries improvement , 
irradi pri $204, 000 
E ion and modernization of ne 
es 224, 700 
51,000 
82, 000 
59, 000 
Development of inland fisheries 3.000 
Development of marine fisheries 95, 000 
NEAR EAST, — AND SOUTH ASIA 
2 Fisheries survey -=< 10, 200 
India: . for modernisation and apan: 
sion of marine and inland fisheries and ex- 
278, 100 
22, 000 
Turkey: ‘Purse seine fishing specialists. 3905 
s —— 
Peru: BOIPA project fisheries................ 82, 061 
OND i E E E E 1, 431, 561 
a_a 
Fiscal year 1956 
Chine x FAR EAST 
wan. 
Fishing et L. NON ee 5,000 
propagation n (RETSEÑJ — — 8, 000 
8 public: Expansion and modern- 
ization of marine and inland fisheries 150, 498 
Korea: Fis boat construction 1, 000, 000 
Laos: Inland fish culture. 450 
Thailand: Fisheries 71, 000 
Vietnam: 
Development of inland fisheries. 13, 500 
Development of marine fisheries. 46, 000 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
India: — gene and modernization of ma- 
rine and inland fisheries. ...........--...... 437, 520 
Pakistan: 
Fisheries development; West Pakistan... 371, 378 
Fisheries cen hevelopment: East Pakistan 129, 205 
Turkey: Purse seine fishing specialists . 10,000 
set 
Ethio la: Fisheries gurvey 7,000 
Li : Marine and —— 25, 280 
EUROPE 
Iceland: Canning ind team for the fish 
industry, 3d country SS 4, 600 
Yugosisvia; Fisheries 14, 020 


LATIN AMERICA 


Fiscal year 1967 


eee FAR EAST 
Fishing fleet rehabilitation pommia 
Fisheries 


m: 
Development of inland fisħeries......-----= 
Development of marine fisheries 160, 000 


NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


India: — and modernization of marine 
and inland ben 8 93, 000 


West Pakistan fisheries development....... 45,000 
Fisheries Se East Pakistan 46, 000 
Turkey: Purse seine fishing specialists. 2,000 


1960 


Fiscal payer 1957—Continued 


"Canning Industry team forthe sh industry 
wae —.— 


5. 000 
tilization __ 2,000 
Seer ——— study 3d country TEAMET. 1,000 
LATIN AMERICA 
El Salvador: Fisheries 8, 000 
Peru: Renewable resources development 56, 000 
— —— = em 3, 415,000 
O ——_——__} 
Fiscal year 1958 
FAR EAST 
Cambodia: Fisheries conservation 35, 000 
China (Taiwan): Fisheries aa — 11. 000 
Indonesian Republic: Expansion and mod: 
ernization of marine and inland fisheries... 68, 000 
development 160, 000 
Vietnam: General fisheries de — 192, 000 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
India: Ex and modernization of ma- 
and inland . 
Fisheries development, West Pakistan.. 116, 000 
Fisheries development, East Pakistan... 56, 
AFRICA 
Liberia: Fresh water fisheries... .......-.-.-. 
Tunisia: Aid to commercial fisherles 
AFRICA 
Overseas 3 
EUROPE 
Yugoslavia: Fisheries 8,000 


(forestry and fisheries) 30, 000 
ASIAN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT FUND 
Marine research in South China Sea and the 
Gulf of Thalland 560, 000 
TM R ESTE S ES 1, 526, 000 
Fiscal year 1959 
Vins aie EAST 
Cambodia: Fisheries conservation 41,000 
China (Taiwan): Fisheries. development 12,008 


= ORR) — —p — 


Somalia: Fisheries 
EUROPE 
Iceland: Fish control survey 
LATIN AMERICA 
Oversea territories: British Guiana: Snapper 


Tunisia: Aid to 
Oversea territories: 


fishing equipment demonstration project. 6,000 
ABIAN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT FUND 
in South China 
Sea and Guif of Thaflend — kati 400,000 
CC — 2,201,000 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
Eisenhower-Nixon double standard rec- 
ord on housing is equally significant, 

Congress had to pass three housing 
bills before it found a low enough for- 
mula for such a bill to warrant a Presi- 
dential signature. 

a the unwary this might signify that 

Eisenhower-Nixon administration 
* quite reluctant to see Federal dol- 
lars being used to assist housing 
programs. £ 

But not so. 

CVI——1097 
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This reluctance applies only to pro- 
grams in our own country. The picture 
abroad is different. 

Under the ICA program, grants—out- 
right grants with no payment ex- 
pected—have been made in the 5 years 
since 1955 to many countries in a sum 
totaling $12,289,899. Yet this is the 
same Eisenhower-Nixon administration 
that balked at loans for housing for the 
ie and loans for college housing. 

I unanimous consent to have 
lrg at this point in my remarks a 
list of housing projects abroad for 
which grants of U.S. dollars were made 
in the 5 years since 1955 pursuant to 
the double standard of the Eisenhower- 
Nixon 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


TARLE 5.—Housing 


400 
ities improvement 74, 800 
NEAR EAST, AFRICA, AND SOUTH ASIA 
Egypt: Building research and training cen- xen 
Traa: Urban rban | and rural low-cost housing. 51, 401 
Tubus Housing Administration partici- 
— A en ——é— 3,000 
H construction ——— 3,000 
Liberia: Division of Pu! Building an 
eS — —— 37, 167 
Pakistan 
Social welfare and 
„ E and 
en ea at) pale a Sr Sen a eS 5 71,000 
Welfare—Comm 
F 47,700 
TT at hong cnet 19 
W. 
Middle — — 98, 000 
8,000 
200 
10 20 
3,000 
43, 200 
492 
32 000 
8, 735 
17, 600 
China — — Panie housing program.. y 
Indonesian Re 2 
Workers’ —.— and community plan- aw 
r „ 


Liberia: Division of Public Buildings and 
Housing 


— — — 82, 100 


EUROPE 
iceland: Survey of Icelandic building in- 


dustry. 
Spain: Hi 


— — — 7,000 


Fiscal year 1956—Continued 
YUGOSLAVIA 
EE Set ES REE Ee $11, 000 
Regioni -US total: 
Preplanning in the — 7 dy industry. 7. 500 
Building in the United States 20, 000 


LATIN AMERICA 


8 assistance 
Uruguay: Housing—City and regional plan- 


total: Publications and 
materials, housing. — 


FAR EAST 
China (Taiwan): Public housing program. 14,000 
Indonesian Republic: s 
Aided self- — housing and Jona 


housing training 000 
Technicians housing... 2 000 
Korea: Housing construction materials 2,042 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
Egypt: Building research and training cen- 15,000 
98988 y housing ex expert... — m0 
Iran: — 1 of low-cost housing. 20.000 
Lebanon: N --<---= 200,000 
akis 
2,000 
23,000 
18, 000 
: Housing studies 20, 000 
ugoslavia: Housmng. oo 26, 000 
LATIN AMERICA 
Brazil: Housing a 7,000 
— —ò a — 57,000 
Colombia: A 1 in rural 
and. urban housing . ſolom ee between 
the International 
tration and the Colombian Institute of 
Territorial Oredit___.........---.---.------ 23, 000 
— Rica: Housing and planning project... 61,000 
paran —— 41,000 
City planning and housing...... 19,000 
Wien service to Peruvian National 
rang Comin ne 21, 000 
Uruguay: Housing (city and regional plan- 
SD R —— — 2,000 
INTERREGIONAL 
Publications, films, and training materlals— 2,000 
Housing study on tropical minimal houses.. 22,000 
films, and training materlals— 
housing (finance 14,000 
Fiscal year 1958 
FAR EAST 
No projects. 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
No projects. 
AFRICA 
No projects. 
EUROPE 
No projects. 
LATIN AMERICA 
No projects. 
Fiscal year 1959 
YAR EAST 


Korea: Housing construction materials . 1,251,000 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


Lebanon: National housing 47,000 
AFRICA 
Tunisia: Workers housing program 18,000 
EUROPE 
‘lin: Study of housing and con- 
program in West Berlin 2,000 
Spain: Housing studies—town and s00 
‘ugosiavia: Housing construction 150,000 
LATIN AMERICA 
Costa Rica: Housing and city planning 40,000 
Guatemala: Housing program 000 
Urugusy: Housing. 11,000 
OVERSEA TERRITORIES 
The West Indies and East Caribbean: Hous- 
. ir SE eek BEETS oR 25,000 
INTERREGIONAL TOTAL 
KUO films, and training materlals— 15 
. earth for Domes 20,000 
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(84) Aided Self-Help Housing 
Fiscal year 1955 
OVERSEA TERRITORIES 


Trinidad: Aided self-help development $65, 400 
Fiscal year 1956 
FAR EAST 
Cambodia: Housing Improvement 20, 000 
OVERSEA TERRITORIES—MISCEL- 
LANEOUS—LATIN AMERICA 
Aided self-help development 73, 266 
Fiscal year 1957 
FAR EAST 
Cambodia: Eoo pon of town planning 
eee ESE E , 000 
2 655 EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
Turkey: Aided self-help housing adviser 5,000 
AFRICA 
Ethiopia: Low-cost urban housing 200, 000 
LATIN AMERICA 
Ecuador: Aided self-help housing 1,000 
OVERSEA TERRITORIES 
Miscellancous DOTS: Aided self-help hous- 3 
REGIONAL 
Aided self-help housing development 34, 000 
Fiscal year 1958 
FAR EAST 
China (Taiwan): Public housing program 11, 000 
Housing construction materials 1, 996, 000 
Housing, Chungju fertilizer plant. 450, 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
: Labor housing adviser_.........-.-. 16, 000 
Lebanon: National housing program , 000 
Regional total: Regional ounce office 3, 000 
AFRICA 
Liberia: Public chp and housing 5,000 
Housing studi wee 33, 000 
0 stu 25 . 
1 r Housing construction 84, 000 
LATIN AMERICA 
. T a a eee 175, 000 
88 Riga: ousing and city planning. „ 
. m 54, 000 
Aided e housing programa -- 1,400,000 
Nicaragua: Community development-city ae 
Uruguay: Community development (ity ne 
3 TOTAL 
Publications, films, and training material 
AA 3,000 
Fiscal year 1959 
FAR EAST 
No projects, 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
Turkey: Aided self-help housing adviser 11,000 
AFRICA 
No projects, 
EUROPE 
No projects, 
LATIN AMERICA 
N. : Housing, aided self-help. 
Peru: ultation to national housin; 


20, 000 


(85) Supporting projects, housing 
Fiscal year 1955 
NEAR EAST, AFRICA, AND SOUTH ASIA 
Israel; Assistance in housing. 
EUROPE 
+ Producti center su A 
Italy: vity pport, housing 


3, 500 


Fiscal year 1956 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
Isracl: Assistance in housing.............. — 
Fiscal year 1957 
FAR EAST 
Korea; Housing research and development. 


NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


51, 000 


Fiscal year 1958 
FAR EAST 
Korea; Housing research and development 


NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
No projects. 


No projeets, 


109, 000 


AFRICA 
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Fiscal year 1958—Continued 
EUROPE 
No projects, 
LATIN AMERICA 
No projects. 


FAR EAST 
Korea: Housing research and developing 


NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


No projects. 
EUROPE 
No projects, 
APRICA 
No projects. 
LATIN AMERICA 
No projects, 


(86) Emergency Housing 
ne projects authorized for any of the countries under this 
code 


(86) Emergency Housing 
Fiscal year 1957 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 

Turkey: Reconstruction of earthquake dam- 
age in Fethiye. 500, 000 
Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, with 
respect to highway construction, the 
record of the Eisenhower-Nixon admin- 
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istration is equally one of applying a 
different and a tighter standard to our 
program here at home than is applied 
to highway projects for which U.S. dol- 
lars are spent abroad. 

Here at home the Eisenhower-Nixon 
administration is adamant that the 
highway fund be kept solvent. And taxes 
must be raised to keep it so, says this 
administration. 

However, abroad there is no question 
of any trust fund. Outright grants are 
made for highways in many foreign 
countries. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
list of highway projects for which U.S. 
dollars have been spent in the 5 fiscal 
years since 1955. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TABLE 6.—Mutual security projects, by countries and fiscal years, 1955 to 1959, inclusive 


RECAPITULATION, TRANSPORTATION 
Code (31): Highways 


Cumulative 
Country ing 1 r. Ken 258 A Siz ma ear “ae gas ae 
ar 
Sson go 
T $9, 156, 430 829, 502, 119 841, 886, 000 000 616, 000 8142, 872, 549 
Near East and Asia 5, 644, 339 | 9, 411, 000 622 208.000 23 578 000 38, 965, 
e eee 202, 200 1,267,000 | 1,765, 000 899, 000 4, 193, 200 
Euro 15, 000 12, 000 50, 000 73, 000 173, 400 
11, 523, 312 8,816,000 | 1,019, 000 754,000 | 26, 337, 657 
Aslan Economie 
// A ⁵ AAT 000 5,000, 000 5, 000, 000 
o Ea 46, 936,970 | 61, 392, 000 | 48, 570,000 | 30, 718, 000 | 217, 542, 773 
‘TRANSPORTATION Fiscal year 1955—Continued 
(31) Highways FAR East—Continued 
Fiscal year 1955 bi sens eee e eee a | 
FAR EAST E NEAR EAST, AFRICA AND SOUTH ASIA 
China: Traffic safety engineering $5, 000 Eypt: 
ighway — . 6, 514, 000 
rie ee dre We 1,870,090 Transportation and communications, e 
om Highway improvement (Barrio 10, 500 
roa. EURE oy os aie a IN training 3,000 
Highway development Tran: 8 and “training in f 
Construction a equipment gen highway maintenance equipment. 406, 667 
Special northeast highway projec Iraq: Highway development (Ed 
buri-Korat-Ban Thai Highway. cey, Beck contract) 176, 496 
Expanded aid program highways.. Israel: For road constructi 18, 750 
komam: program for roads Jordan: Roads 2, 537, 250 
C8 -ncnanennasnersnemcnancacnoscnnsonee Lebanon: Public roads mye 5, 700, 000 
NEAR EAST, AFRICA, AND SOUTH ASIA Tiberias "Bein rt program (PW-5) 
Egypt: — E EN 291, 000 
hway improvement 6, 514, 000 E Pakistan d di t training 
ee and communications, high- A 1 ins 15 ere See SUIER 4, 660 
675... ĩ E RSLS Baluchistan States union road -- 693,815 
888 asphalt and bitumen Pakistan highway system pon denne 
1 OER 3 3 3,000 development program 35, 340 
Demonstration and training in use o! 
vee | maintenance equipment.......-. 406, 667 LATIN AMERICA 
deer, N development (Edwards, Honduras: Consultation in highways 9, 600 
KK CONTAC) eee 176,496 Mexico: Observation and seminars for Latin 
Israel: For road construction. 18, 750 American public works and highway ae 
Jordan: rug wd, dei 2, 587,250 clals.-.. ame 
Lebanon: Public roads development 5, 700, 000 a s 
Chaco road project............--.. 20, 817 
Liberia: Highway program (PW-5) highway Demonstration en training 
project, road 
manninn 323 201, 000 construction and main ——.—. 109,000 
ast eben TOMA developinent training es FFS 
Baluchistan States union road projects... easg per taten, highways--------------------3-- * 
Pakistan highway system and research de- Fiscal year 1956 
velopment program 85, 340 TAR EAST 
FAR EAST : 7 000 
China: Traffic safety engineering 5,000 ‘a 8 685 
Laos: eee of and extension of Laos 1,870,000 Repair, rehabilitation, and construction, 
22... — (ON OO i e T A TNE EE aera ees 000 
Philippines: Highway improvement anio b re) = 
33 AS ia alin 8, 789, 000 East-West highway construction 
Highway development 
Construction equi, 
Special pecial northeast 


Espanded aid program 


1960 


Fiscal year 1956—Continued 
FAR East—Continued 


orea: 
Highway 3 trainees 
Asphalt nenm 
Highway an 


nance on national roads. 
—— 
215755 development 
1 e 


Vices cers aod and 2 —— 


NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 

ait 98 communications 

hway improvement 

Training in in road design, pavements 

and testing pe ge 

India: Highway transportation 

Iran: Demonstration and training in the use 

of maintenance eq! 

Traq: ath Smears 0 
cey Back contract) 


uipment. .-.--- 
wards, Kel- 


'akistan: 
East Pakistan road development and train- 


ion program. 
Turkey: Highway pa erre advisers 
Arnica 


Liberia: Highway moget; S 
Oversea territories: United Kingdom: Pub 
5 . o engineer to de Catel 


EUROPE 
Spain: American highway practices study... 
LATIN AMERICA 
Bolivia: 


Administration (Bolivian-American Co- 
yg Service) 


operative —— 
equipment mainte- 
nance and ar ( cio Cooperativo 
O». o de C; 08). 
road aud 
betterment (Bolivian-American Co- 
operative Service) 
Construction and ol road 
system, Cochabama- Santa Cruz 

Colombia: 


Training in highway construc- 
ption and maintenanoo ae 
way construction * maintenanee 
ee Valle, Cauca, and Caldas 


Costa Rica: evans improvement project.. 
Guatemala: 
Pacific Slope Highway (Popoja to Co- 
Atlantic Highwa: 
Slope Highway, east and west 
ic „ 
.. 
Haiti: 
oree Pourcine Road ecg spn 
Chaudes mar- 


D’Hainault, sources 
4785 vie ae ieren Falcons Rirer- 
Low level bridge across Voldrogue River. 


Survey and construction of Pestel-Corail 


Overseas territories; British Guiana: High- 
way construction, tenance and 


maini 
VV ĩ·- eee Se eS 
Fiscal year 1957 
FAR EAST 
Cambodia: 
Port DIN WAY... <6. nncndacmunsasnacnsnaus 


Highway, bridge rehabilitation and con- 
struction 


Japan: Highway study 
Korea: 
Highway and bridge 8 and re- 
Habilitation. 
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Fiscal year 1967—Continued 
FAR EAstT—Continued 
Korea—Continued 


improvemen 
Vietnam: Highways and bridges 1 


NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
cantina National roads improvement 
3 


2, 132, 000 
965, 000 
tion. 13, 000 
ie ah war — maintenance and 
55 226 
: way ment. d „ 

— 2 ae 7,000 
Brad developments 7,000 
Roads. 358, 000 

16, 000 
POLINA pec ar od ibe Po Rey pied oon 1, 000,000 
Highway advisory and training project 28, 000 
East Pakistan road development and 1 605 
West Pakistan road construction 35, 000 
von naa 34, 000 
Turkey: way engineering ad 173, 000 
= Sonal high roject, Turke d 
o wa y an 
8 á pe EGON RES 1,340, 000 
ß 30, 000 
— ͤ 9, 411, 000 
AFRICA 

Liberia: Hi program 000 

Libya: EEr A NEANG and construction of es 
provincial and federal roads 907, 000 

nay Ba leva im t 2,000 

wa; vement à 
a Kingdom igst 
US nian coe st-engineer | 8 
n neer 
Federation of Rhodesia an Nyasaland. 4,000 
Southern Rhodesia, highway planning 
1 3,000 
EUROPE 
Spain: American highway practices studies.. 12, 000 
LATIN AMERICA 
Bolivia: 
Administration (Bolivian-American Coop- 
erative Road Service) 46, 000 
Demonstration of road maintenance and 
betterment (Bolivian-American 
ve J —— 133,000 


— Nt SE 1, 700, 000 
Project access roads (rural development 
program) 700, 000 
Honduras: Consultation in highway devel- 
Mexico: ‘Training Bale eee e 
ico: les for operators an 
%% ᷣͤw . ... 100, 000 
Nicaragua: Transportation, highways -----= 14, 000 
Oversea territories: British Guiana: Road 
development project 10, 000 
(32) Urban Transit and Traffic Engineering 
Fiscal year 1957 
FAR EAST 
Korea: Urban transit-streetear rehabilitation. 105, 000 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
Israel: Highway transportation and — 
tive requirements 18, 000 
EUROPE 
Spain: Urban transportation study 
(31) Highways 
Fiscal year 1958 
FAR EAST 


Higi 8 


—— ———— U—— 


6, 111, 000 
898, 000 


Fiscal year 1958—Continued 
FAR EAstT—Continned 
China (Taiwan): East-west 


bilti 
Korea: meray and bridge construction and 
rehabilita 


NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
E iets National roads aero 


t-Quetta road 
Turkey: 1 


Somalia: Highway improvement. o> 
United Kingdom. thd 
Se owns mai 
Spain: 
American highway practices study 
—.— construction mechanics 


ß ——0———V——— 
LATIN AMERICA 
Bolivia: 


Administration (road serviclo).......--..-. 
Demonstration road maintenance and 


in construction and maintenance. 
Cuba: roads training 5 5 
Project access roads (rural 
velopment program)... J eee 
Honduras: Consultation in highways. 
Mexico; Training facilities for operators 
Nies, T.. 
Overseas territories: British 
development project. 
ASIAN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT FUND 
India-Nepal road way 


Fiscal year 1959 


China (Tal ast-west con- 
struction en ME FSE . ee ee dee 
Korea: Highway and bri 
habili 


survey. 
Vietnam: Highway and bridge construction. 


NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
igen poe 5 roads improvement 


ud: 
Highway dev 


P (North Khartoum 


‘Turkey: eee 
uaaa Arab Republice: e develop- 
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Eg 
— 
as 


as 151 Bi 


888 88 888 8888 


Rae 
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Fiscal year 1959—Continued 
AFRICA 

Liberia: hway program $292,000 

. e .. 600, 000 

Overseas Nen United Kingdom: 

Southern Cameroons, — ere TA 
4,000 
EUROPE 
“American nie hway practices study 22,000 
highway construction mechanics 
. —.— e 51,000 
LATIN AMERICA 

Argentina: Highway transportation, ad- 

1 highway engineering training 4.000 
Administration (roads servielo) 91,000 
1 road maintenance and bet- Sie bho 

Colombia: einig g, highway construction sé 

Costa Rica: Ministry of Public Works, high- 

SRS ie SSR AACS CE 7,000 

Cuba Public roads training 1,000 

El Salvador: International road 
foundation training program.. 6,000 

Honduras: Consultation in highways. 47,000 

Mexico: Training facilities for operators and 
NE ELE. REE 7 


icaragua: arta ey h nan SEM 7, 
Overseas territories: British Guiana: Roads 


development project 19, 000 
The West Indies and East Carribean: Road 
improvement demonstration and training. 11,000 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
Eisenhower-Nixon double standard also 
applies to the development and utiliza- 
tion of one of the Nation’s great mineral 
resources—coal. 

A bill passed by Congress last year to 
encourage and stimulate the production 
and conservation of coal in the United 
States received a Presidential veto, but 
the Eisenhower-Nixon policy of sending 
U.S. dollars abroad to develop foreign 
mineral resources continued unabated. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
my remarks a list of mineral develop- 
ment projects abroad supported by 
US. dollars under the Eisenhower- 
Nixon administration. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


TABLE 7.— Industry and mining 
Fiscal year 1955 


FAR EAST 
io (Taiwan): 


oal Exploration $5, 000 
Coal Production Techni 2,000 
Philippines: Coal surveys = 35, 000 
Vietnam: Coal strip mining survey 7, 000 
NEAR EAST AFRICA AND SOUTH ASIA 

Afghanistan: Mineral resources and coal 
ion. 67,000 
204, 400 

EUROPE 
Austria: Coal mining ex UNR 10, 000 
Spain: teal taining sendy. y 8, 640 
LATIN AMERICA 

Colombia: Development of coal resources of 

haga of Cauca and the Cauca 
Valley 19, 238 
F 7, 950 

Fiscal year 1956 
FAR EAST 
China (Taiwan): 
Coal 103, 000 
Coal ex; 25, 000 
ache Coal 100, 000 
"Coal mining operations and t. 1, 800 
meres ment of Hambaek coal flefds 550, 000 
drilling of Hambaek coal fell S Sali 500, 000 
. Gaile 53, 000 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 

Af tan: Mineral resources and coal pro- 88 
Pakistan; $ Develo iopn ment Makarwall collieries- 502, 000 
ey: Zonguldak coal basin development.. 661, 000 
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Fiscal year 1956—Continued 
EUROPE 
pain: 
Coal mining 3 study — $3, 840 
Coal mining consultants n, 925 
LATIN AMERICA 
Colombia: Development of coal resouri 
Department of Cauca and the Cnet Val. 
E SEEE II E RE ONE abcd 23, 000 
Honduras: Industry, mining coal resources 
AA AOR R IO 29, 107 
Fiscal year 1957 
FAR EAST 
gas (Taiwan): Coal mine improvement... 782, 000 
orea: 
Test drilling of Hamraik coalfields. 39, 


Mine development—Daehan coal mine. 


H; m and Eunsung 6 136, 000 
Philippines; Coal surve ERR „„ 24, 000 
Vietnam: Nong Son exploration survey.. 56,000 

NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
Afghanistan: Mineral resources and coal 
r e 875, 000 
Turkey: Zonguldak coal basin development 380, 000 
LATIN AMERICA 
Colombia: Coal resources development in the 
Department of Cauca in the Cauca Valley.. 13, 000 
Honduras: Industry mining coal resources 
weten 75, 000 
Fiscat year 1958 
FAR EAST 
China (Taiwan): Coal mining development.. 689, 000 
Korea; Coal mining development 245, 000 
Vietnam: Nong Son coal exploration survey.. 12. 000 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
Af piam Mineral resources and coal pro- 
MB I PEET TT 164, 000 
India: Assistance to coal industries 0, 000 
Turkey: Zonguldak coal basin development.. 62,000 
EUROPE 
Yugoslavia; Mining and minerals, coal min- 
ing, coke and byproducts_.................. 308, 000 
LATIN AMERICA 
Colombia: Coal resources development in the 
Department of Cauca in the Cauca Valley.. 25, 000 
Honduras: Coal resources development 13, 000 
Fiscal year 1959 
FAR EAST 
China (Taiwan): Coal mine e 966, 000 
Korea: Coal mine development 963, 000 
Vietnam: Nong Son coal mine „ - 1, 630, 000 


NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
Afgħanistan: Mineral resources and coal pro- 


uction. 82, 000 
India: Assistance to coal industry. ~.. 27, 000 
Turkey: Undersea coal mining operati 3,000 

EUROPE 
Yugoslavia: Mining and minerals, coal mining, 
coke and coke byproducts. ..-.............. 266, 000 
LATIN AMERICA 
Colombia: Coul resources development in the 
Department of Cauca in the Cauca Valley.. 19, 000 
Honduras: Coal resources survey 18, 000 


Mr. GRUENING. My final example— 
although many more are available, and 
would be referred to if time permitted— 
of the Eisenhower-Nixon double stand- 
ard relates to this administration’s lack 
of a comprehensive program of forest 
and range management research, of a 
program for forest protection research, 
of a program for forest products utiliza- 
tion, and of a program for forest re- 
sources research. Those programs are 
of great interest to many Members of 
the Senate—not only to me, but also to 
the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. STENNIS] whom I see on the 
floor, as well as to many other Senators. 
But despite the programs which were 
voted by Congress, this administration 
proceeded, on the basis of the Eisen- 
hower-Nixon double standard, to insist 
that no funds or scant funds should be 
devoted to such programs in our coun- 
try, whereas the administration was at 
the same time continuing to take the 
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position that it was essential that large 
amounts of the funds of the American 
taxpayers be spent for very large pro- 
grams of conservation and forest re- 
sources development in other countries. 
Mr. President, that is but another ex- 
ample of the double standard that is 
being followed by this administration. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I wish 
to thank the Senator from Alaska for his 
statement in support of the importance 
of these programs in the United States— 
programs which are of extremely great 
importance; and certainly we hope that 
these programs in our country will be 
carried forward next year by the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. GRUENING. All of us certainly 
hope so. 

A forest research program was spon- 
sored by the Department of Agriculture 
and the modest sum of $6 million was 
requested for the fiscal year 1961. But 
this request, approved by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, was cut by the Bureau of the 
Budget to $1,780,400—it was cut to less 
than one-third of what the Secretary of 
Agriculture of this very administration 
believed was needed for this vital pro- 
gram at home. 

Such a distressing lack of a broad- 
range research program with respect to 
a product vital to the United States is in 
marked contrast to the Eisenhower- 
Nixon program for the development of 
forest resources abroad. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed at this point in my remarks a 
list of such projects abroad supported 
under the Eisenhower-Nixon adminis- 
tration’s double standard. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TABLE S —Agriculture and natural resources 
(17) Forestry 
Fiscal year 1965 
FAR EAST 


Paina: op operations improvement 
Laos: Deve 


NEAR EAST, APRICA, AND SOUTH 
ASIA 


iret Tropical forestry training, Puerto 
irae "Forestry and conservation 2.27777 
Jordan: Afforestation and watershed 


Lebanon: Range management and 
Liberia: Forest conservation 
Libya: 
Forestry: 
Tripolita nia 
Eea a ET 
Pakistan: 
East Pakistan, forest research laboratory. 
Chittagong hill tracts timber extraction... 
Turkey: 
Forest range and watershed management. 
Rares yess arse EAIN pew eae eased 


OVERSEA TERRITORIES 
United Kingdom: Forestry program 


EUROPE 


S. $3 gp. ps8 er 
888 88 


S 88 88 SA 


E 


Spain: 
eS Organization and methods for the preven- 
tion and control of forest fires and forest 
— . ERE a 
Forestry, range management 
Use of mechanical equipment in forestry. 
Forest utilization — Products 
Yugoslavia: 3d country training, 
practices and policies 


8888 


> 


1960 


Fiscal year 1955—Continued 
LATIN AMERICA 
Chile: Reforestation, soil and water conser va- 
tion in the area development program 
(lands and colonization’ 
Ser ney National forestry experiment sta 


= 
7 
i 
` 
; 
i 
2 
2 


3 — Neon spn ec eee eer gree o 13, 378 
orestry development and con- 
servation. .......- z ai — 3 IEN att R a 13, 881 
Guatemala: Tropical forestry training course. 629 
Haiti: Technical assistance in forestry y 900 
Mexico: 2 ten forestry course r 2,175 
Paraguay: Forestry ae 4,324 
Peru: pi krion — 5 Natural resources 2, 480 
z 2. 184, 427 
— —ͤ— —u 
Fiscal year 1956 
FAR EAST 
China (Taiwan): 
F GORRI SNOT EEIT 63, 000 
RETSER forestry - yy 60, 000 
Forest policies and management plans 
TTT 25, 000 
Korea: Forestry development 112, 000 
Laos: e aast of lumber industry. 200, 000 
Philip — orest management and Forest my 
Vietnam: Reforestation and erosion control.. 76, 130 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
Greece: Training in forestry.............--.. 10, 290 
Tran: Forestry and conservation 53, 068 
Jordan: 
F management 40,000 
Afforestation and watershed — 37,000 
4 ment and f 17,000 
Pakistan: Chittagong Hill tracts timber ex- 
prolect— 169, 630 
Turkey: Forestry development 36, 650 
AFRICA 
Liberia: Forest conservation -_.-.....-..---. 78, 980 
* 
eee eee 145, 400 
one 104, 400 
EUROPE 
Forest utilization and products_._...-... Bi — 
Forestry rango management specialists... 12.900 
Reforestation mechanization specialist. 4,000 
Yugoslavia: Forestry 27,076 
LATIN AMERICA 
hile: 
Chilean-American agreement for a 2 og 
gram ofsilviculture assis assistance (Corſo) 33, 500 
eforestation, soil, and water conserva- 
tion in the ‘area development program 
(lands and colontzation) 25, 000 
21, 950 
17, 600 
490 
12, 851 
24, 812 
OVERSEA TERRITORIES 
Miscellaneous . 4 Tropical forestry train- 
in Puerto Rico 5, 500 
ional total: — forestry specialist 
(PAMAMS) 2 2 7 bv 15, 900 
ea,. tess oaswiad 1, 612, 967 
Fiscal year 1957 
YAR EAST 
Cambodia: Forest resources development. 20, 000 
TA Shu Shan logging operations 481, 000 
orestry 82, 000 
Forest policies and management plans 18, 000 
Forestation and tree gum. O ee 40, 000 
Korea: Forestry development 168, 000 
8 8 — 2 —— of forest sh oh 
Philippines: Forest _ mianagement ‘and forest á 
ucts laboratory. -....--.------.------- 46, 000 
Vietnam: Reforestation and erosion control.. 13, 000 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
Tran: 
Range and forest management 56, 000 
Project for contributing to the comple- 
tion of forest surveys in Iran 151, 000 
East Pakistan Forest Research Labora- 00 
Chittagong Hill tracts—Timber re extrac- 
on pro . 270, 000 
Turkeys orestry development 355, 000 
AFRICA 
Liberia: Forest conservation 80, 000 
000 


Fiscal year 1957—Continued 
OVERSEAS TERRITORIES 
Somalia; Forestry development 
United Kingdom: U.S. eens silviculturist 
to Nyasaland 


Spain: 

as tiy demonstrations............--.-- 
Reforestation mechanization specialists. 
Forsen and range management demon- 


ration 
Yugoslavia. Forestry 
LATIN AMERICA 


Chile: 
Reforestation, soil, and water conserva- 
Bes the area development program 
Haiti: Technical advisory assistance to So- 
ciété Haitiano-Amerieanne de Developpe- 


OVERSEA TERRITORIES 


British Guiana: Preliminary forest survey 
project 


Fiscal year 1958 
FAR EAST 
Burma; Forestry, timber extraction ......... 
Cambodia: Forestry resources development. 
China (Taiwan): 

TA Shu Shan logging pporations 
Forestry 8 (JORR) 
ry est armani and eo — of 
Philip —— Forest management (noluding 

College of Forestry) 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


e and forest management 
—.— A forestation watershed protection.. 


East Pakistan Forest Research Labora- 


Ohittagong Hill tracts, timber extraction. 
Turkey: Forestry development 


AFRICA 


Liberia: Forest conservation 
ahh AAA. 


OVERSEA TERRITORIES 
Somalia: Forestry 


Spain: 

Forestry demonstrations. 
anization and 8 of a 
forestry grazing service 


LATIN AMERICA 


Chile: Forest development 
anne Be National forest resource develop- 


Haiti: ‘Technical advisory assistance to So- 
225 Haitiano-Americaine de Development 


OVERSEA TERRITORIES 


British Guiana: Check cruise of forest survey 
A 


Fiscal year 1959 
FAR EAST 


Cambodia: Forest resources development 
China: Forestry development (JCRR)_..._- 
Laos: Conservation and development of 


NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


Iran: Range and forest management 
— Afforestation and watershed protec- 


EUROPE 
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690, 000 

135, 000 

256, 
81,000 


132, 000 


41,000 
300, 


Fiscal year 1959—Continued 
LATIN AMERICA 
8 Forest r 


Gua : Forestry schoo! 
Paraguay: Forestry 
Peru: Forestry resourees developm 
. Ae ming oe Uh thee Te 
OCR 20GB. nan 5s ota sedi dus ene 
Total foreign aid expenditures on 
forestry eens: years 1955 
„ e a oy sa saree 10, 212, 394 


Mr. GRUENING. The foregoing, Mr. 
President, are but a few of the many 
examples which can be cited of the 
Eisenhower-Nixon double standard un- 
der which needed programs at home are 
cut back, starved, or “phased out” while 
similar projects abroad are dealt with 
with a lavish hand and are accompanied 
by a strict injunction from the White 
House that not one penny should be cut 
by Congress from the funds requested 
by the administration for those projects 
in other countries. 

The high water mark was reached the 
other day when the Congress was asked 
to vote a blank check for $100 million for 
the foreign aid for Africa and $500 mil- 
lion for South America, with no details 
being given as to how the funds author- 
ized would be used—despite the fact that 
Congress had voted a blank check con- 
tingency fund for such emergencies, as 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] pointed out 
earlier this afternoon. 

Mr. President, I predict that when the 
appropriation bill carrying out this au- 
thorization comes before us, we shall find 
ourselves estopped from setting forth in 
that bill any guidelines for these pro- 
grams. 

It was most gratifying the other eve- 
ning when the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] in- 
dicated that he would give serious con- 
sideration to joining me in insisting that 
foreign projects meet the same stand- 
ards as domestic projects. But such 
standards are not applied in the pending 
bill to foreign projects—which is why I 
cannot in good conscience support this 
foreign-aid program. I am old fash- 
joned or conservative enough to believe 
that the American people should at the 
very least have equal treatment from 
their own Government with the people 
of foreign countries. 

I was pleased, therefore, to note that 
the bill as reported contains the provi- 
sion in section 102 that foreign projects 
“must meet a feasibility ratio of related 
programs in the United States based on 
the engineering information available at 
the time the project is being considered.” 

I compliment the distinguished senior 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], and 
the other members of his committee on 
the decision to accept wording so similar 
to that contained in the House version 
of the bill. š 

I have refrained from offering an 
amendment restoring the House lan- 
guage. I would, however, address this 
question to the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Arizona: Can he give me any 
assurance that, in conference, some lan- 
guage along the lines of that contained 
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in section 102 will be retained, and that 
the entire concept will not be dropped? 
Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator from 
Alaska can certainly depend on having 
the Senate conferees do their utmost to 
have the concept retained, not dropped. 
Mr. GRUENING. I certainly hope it 
will be retained. I also hope very much 
that the procedure and controls that are 
applied to domestic programs also will 
be applied to our foreign-aid programs. 
Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
by Mr. Maurer, one of its 


te: 
1066. An act to revise the boundaries 
and name of Fort Donelson Na- 
tional Military Park, and for other purposes; 


. 2806. An act to revise the boundaries 
of the Coronado National Memorial and to 
authorize the repair and maintenance of an 
access road thereto, in the State of Arizona, 
and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills of 
the Senate, each with amendments, in 
. requested the concurrence of the 


S. 1321. An act to authorize the Attorney 
General to consent, on behalf of the Library 
of Congress Trust Fund Board, to a modifica- 
tion of the terms of a trust instrument exe- 
cuted by James B. Wilbur; and 

S. 1806. An act to revise title 18, chapter 
39, of the United States Code, entitled Ex- 
plosives and Combustibles,” 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 5054) to 
amend the Tariff Act of 1930 with respect 
to the marketing of imported articles and 
containers. 

‘The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to each of the following bills 
of the House: 

H.R. 2339. An act to revise, codify, and 
enact into law title 39 of the United States 
Code, entitled “The Postal Service”; and 

H.R. 5789. An act to incorporate the Agri- 
cultural Hall of Fame. 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
2669) to extend the period of exemption 
from inspection under the provisions of 
section 4426 of the Revised Statutes 
granted certain small vessels carrying 
freight to and from places on the inland 
waters of southeastern Alaska. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 10455) to amend the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act of February 25, 1920. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
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ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 11666) making appropriations for 
the Departments of State and Justice, 
the Judiciary, and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and 
for other purposes, and that the House 
receded from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 22 
to the bill, and concurred therein. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 12580) to 
extend and improve coverage under the 
Federal old-age, survivors, and disabil- 
ity insurance system and to remove 
hardships and inequities, improve the 
financing of the trust funds, and provide 
disability benefits to additional individ- 
uals under such system; to provide grants 
to States for medical care for aged in- 
dividuals of low income; to amend the 
public assistance and maternal and child 
welfare provisions of the Social Security 
Act; to improve the unemployment com- 
pensation provisions of such act; and for 
other purposes; agree to the conference 
asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
Mr. Mitts, Mr. Foranp, Mr. Krnc of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. O’Brien of Illinois, Mr. 
Mason, Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin, and 
Mr. Baker were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following 
bills and joint resolution, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 


H.R. 1464. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Josephine L. Go and Dr. Welles P. Go; 

H.R. 8166. An act for the relief of the 
Crum-McKinnon Building Company, Bill- 
ings, Mont.; 

H.R. 8885. An act for the relief of William 
L. Berryman; 

H.R. 9041. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Starker; 

H.R. 9523. An act to simplify the payment 
of certain miscellaneous judgments and the 
payment of certain co: settlements; 

H. R. 9732. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to convey certain prop- 
erty in the State of California to the county 
of Trinity; 

H.R. 10154. An act to validate a certain 
conveyance of land in Riverside County, 
Calif., made on September 28, 1885, by the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Co., and others; 

H.R. 10627. An act for the relief of Louis 
Lewis; 

H.R. 11136. An act for the relief of the 
Princess Anne County School Board, Virginia. 

H.R. 11200. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell reserved phos- 
phate interests of the United States in lands 
located in the State of Florida to the record 
owners of the surface thereof; 

H.R. 11380. An act for the relief of Mr. 
Joe J. Farmer; 

H.R. 11531. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act authorizing the Postmaster 
General to adjust certain claims of post- 
masters for loss by burglary, fire, or other 
unavoidable casualty,” approved March 17, 
1882, as amended, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11560. An act for the relief of Eugene 
C. Harter; 

H.R. 11561. An act to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Army to convey part of 
lock and dam No. 10, Kentucky River, Madi- 
son County, Ky., to the Pioneer National 
Monument Association for use as part of a 
historic site; 

H.R. 11757. An act for the relief of Mary A. 
Combs; 
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H.R. 11897. An act to amend section 1073 
of title 18, United States Code, the Fugitive 
Felon Act; 

H.R. 11957. An act to facilitate the selec- 
tion by Alaska, pursuant to the act of July 
7, 1958, of certain public lands under out- 
standing mineral lease or permit; 

H.R. 12043. An act to amend sections 22, 
23, and 24, title 13, United States Code, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 12079. An act for the relief of Essie V. 
Johnson; 

H.R. 12100. An act for the relief of William 
C. Winter, Jr., lieutenant colonel, U.S. Air 
Force (Medical Corps) ; 

H.R. 12336. An act to amend section 507 of 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended 
with respect to the preservation of basic com- 
pensation in downgrading actions; 

H.R. 12458, An act to increase the amount 
authorized to be appropriated for the work 
of the President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped; 

H.R. 12539. An act to implement section 4 
of the act approved December 22, 1944 (Pub- 
lic No, 534, 78th Cong.), as amended; 

H.R. 12566. An act to amend section 4004 
of title 38, United States Code, to require that 
the Board of Veterans’ Appeals render find- 
ings of fact and conclusions of law in the 
opinions setting forth its decisions on 
appeals; 

H.R. 12663. An act to preserve the rates of 
basic salary of postal field service employees 
in certain cases involving reductions in salary 
standing, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12849. An act to protect farm and 
ranch operators making certain land use 
changes under the Great Plains conservation 
program and the soil bank program against 
loss of cropland acreage and acreage allot- 
ments; and 

H.J. Res. 713. Joint resolution to authorize 
the use of surplus grain by the States for 
emergency use in the feeding of resident 
game birds and other wildlife, and for other 
purposes. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H.R. 5789) to incorporate 
the Agricultural Hall of Fame, and it 
was signed by the President pro tempore. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED OR PLACED ON 
CALENDAR 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tion were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred or placed on the cal- 
endar, as indicated: 

H.R. 1464. An act for the relief of Dr. Jose- 
phine L. Go and Dr. Welles P. Go; 

H.R. 8166. An act for the relief of the 


Crum-McKinnon Building Co., Billings, 
Mont.; 

H.R. 8885. An act for the relief of William 
L. Berryman; 


H.R. 9041. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Starker; 

H.R. 9523. An act to simplify the payment 
of certain miscellaneous judgments and the 
payment of certain compromise settlements; 

H.R. 10627. An act for the relief of Louis 
Lewis; 

H.R. 11136. An act for the relief of the 
Princess Anne County School Board, Vir- 


ginta; 

H.R. 11380. An act for the rellef of Mr. Joe 
J. Farmer; 

H.R. 11560. An act for the relief of Eugene 
C. Harter; 

H.R. 11757. An act for the relief of Mary 
A. Combs; 
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H.R. 11897. An act to amend section 1073 
of title 18, United States Code, the Fugitive 
Felon Act; 

H.R. 12079. An act for the relief of Essie 
V. Johnson; and 

H.R. 12100. An act for the relief of William 
C. Winter, Jr., lieutenant colonel, US. Air 
Force (Medical Corps); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 9732. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to convey certain prop- 
erty in the State of California to the county 
of Trinity; and 

H.J. Res. 713. Joint resolution to authorize 
the use of surplus grain by the States for 
emergency use in the feeding of resident 
game birds and other wildlife, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

H.R. 10154. An act to validate a certain 
conveyance of land in Riverside County, 
Calif., made on September 28, 1885, by the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Co. and others; 

H.R. 11200. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to sell reserved phos- 
phate interests of the United States in lands 
located in the State of Florida to the record 
owners of the surface thereof; and 

H.R. 11957. An act to facilitate the selec- 
tion by Alaska, pursuant to the act of July 
7, 1958, of certain public lands under out- 

mineral lease or permit; to the 
Committee on Interlor and Insular Affairs. 

HR. 11531. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act authorizing the Postmaster 
General to adjust certain claims of post- 
masters for loss by burglary, fire, or other 
unavoidable casualty,” approved March 17, 
1882, as amended, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12043. An act to amend sections 22, 
23, and 24, title 13, United States Code, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 12336. An act to amend section 507 
of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended 
with respect to the preservation of basic 
compensation in downgrading actions; and 

H.R. 12663. An act to preserve the rates of 
basic salary of postal field service employees 
in certain cases involving reductions in sal- 
ary standing, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 11561. An act to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Army to convey part of 
lock and dam numbered 10, Kentucky River, 
Madison County, Ky., to the Pioneer Na- 
tional Monument Association for use as part 
of a historic site; placed on the calendar. 

H.R. 12566. An act to amend section 4004 
of title 38, United States Code, to require 
that the Board of Veterans’ Appeals render 
findings of fact and conclusions of law in 
the opinion setting forth its decisions on 
appeals; to the Committee on Finance. 


MODIFICATION OF TRUST INSTRU- 
MENT EXECUTED BY JAMES B. 
WILBUR 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Represent- 
atives to Senate bill 1321. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1321) to authorize the Attorney General 
to consent, on behalf of the Library of 
Congress Trust Fund Board, to a modi- 
fication of the terms of a trust instru- 
ment executed by James B. Wilbur, 
which were, on page 3, line 2, after 
“the”, where it appears the second time, 
insert “United States and the”, and on 
page 3, line 4, after “of”, where it ap- 
pears the first time, insert “The United 
States and.” 
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Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, this is a 
bill relating to a trust fund of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. I have discussed 
the matter with the majority leader 
and the minority leader. The House 


amendments are simply clarifying 
amendments. 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendments. 


The amendments were agreed to. 


MUTUAL SECURITY AND RELATED 
AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS, 1961 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 12619) making ap- 
propriations for mutual security and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to himself? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, 
acting under the authority of the mi- 
nority leader, I yield to myself such time 
as I may require. I do not expect to 
use more than 30 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Idaho may proceed. 

Mr. DWORSHAE. Mr. President, as 
we proceed to deal with the very im- 
portant subject of our program of aid 
to other countries, I believe it impor- 
tant to stress the point that, in my 
opinion, although excessive sums have 
been requested by the administration 
and have been appropriated, no aspect 
of partisanship has been involved in the 


program. 

I emphasize that before the execu- 
tive branch can spend any funds for 
this program, those appropriations must 
have been voted by the Congress. So it 
is obvious that whatever may be the 
faults or the limitations of this foreign 
aid program, and however excessive may 
have been the appropriations made for 
it, certainly the program is bipartisan, 
because it has been continued for many 
years only because the executive branch 
and an overwhelming majority of the 
Members of Congress have been in ac- 
cord with the basic principles, which 
were outlined more than a decade ago 
when the Marshall plan was first ini- 
tiated. 

I wish to emphasize that point, Mr. 
President, because I am somewhat hesi- 
tant to oppose the administration’s pro- 
gram. Although I am very sympathetic 
as regards the needs of other countries 
which are real friends of ours, I cannot 
agree with the objective of this admin- 
istration and its philosophy that by 
spending more and more billions of dol- 
lars, we shall win new friends every- 
where and thereby generate more inter- 
est among the free nations in resisting 
aggression by Soviet nations. 

Mr. President, I, too, wish to commend 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] for his coura- 
geous efforts during the past several 
years to clarify the entire issue of foreign 
aid spending by our country. I believe 
he has been broadminded in his ap- 
proach to this issue, because he, too, 
realizes that although the exerutive 
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branch spends the money for the pro- 
gram, the Congress itself makes the ap- 
propriations for it. 

The Senator from Louisiana and I 
have served on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee for a number of years; and dur- 
ing that service we have heard much 
testimony—although too much of it has 
been classified—dealing with our foreign 
aid operations, and also our relations 
with NATO. Likewise, the Senator from 
Louisiana and I have had the privilege 
of serving on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee’s Subcommittee on Appropriations 
for the Department of Defense, in con- 
nection with the defense budget, which 
this year amounts to approximately $41 
billion. 

MODERNIZATION IS EXPENSIVE 


Mr. President, I wish that all Members 
of the Senate could serve on the Ap- 
propriation Committee's subcommittee 
which handles the budget for the De- 
partment of Defense, for then every 
Senator would realize that in the transi- 
tion to the atomic era and the missile 
age, we are constantly faced with the 
necessity of modernizing our Armed 
Forces. 

In that respect there has been criticism 
in recent months by certain Members of 
this body because allegedly the Appro- 
priations Committee did not recommend 
the appropriation of adequate funds to 
take care of modernizing and accelerat- 
ing the missile program. 

Mr. President, if we are getting the re- 
sults we are entitled to get from the $41 
million we are spending on our defense 
program, certainly that sum is an ade- 
quate one. But, more important than 
that, we cannot justify spending billions 
of dollars to modernize the defense 
forces of our allies, particularly those in 
NATO. When we are facing the very 
sinister challenge which comes from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, obviously we 
should endeavor to inspire our allies in 
NATO to make greater contributions to 
providing adequate manpower and 
financial support with which to imple- 
ment the military program and the 
shield that NATO is presumed to be, in 
opposing the Soviet menace. 

WARNING OF FINANCIAL CRISIS 


Mr. President, just a year ago I made 
some remarks on the floor of the Senate, 
trying to forewarn Congress of the pos- 
sibility that our rapidly dwindling supply 
of gold might create an emergency situ- 
ation which could overnight become very 
acute, and subject this country to diffi- 
cult problems and the possible loss of 
ries and respect on the part of our 
allies. 

A year ago in that speech I said I 
wanted to emphasize to the American 
people “that the security of their cur- 
rency is being jeopardized by compla- 
cency in the handling of our gold re- 
serves by the U.S. Treasury and indif- 
ference by Congress.” I also pointed out 
that I thought Congress had a joint 
responsibility in meeting this challenge 
to preserve the solvency of our financial 
structure. 

The record shows that in the interven- 
ing year this situation has not improved. 
In reality, it has worsened materially, 
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because gold is going out of this country 
in the last three or four months at a 
more rapid rate than in the previous 


year. 

Mr. President, it is heartening to note 
that some publications of nationwide 
circulation are endeavoring to sound an 
alert and a warning to the American 
people that we cannot be indifferent to 
these trends without courting disaster. 

I wonder how long we shall continue to 
be complacent, thereby actually encour- 
aging these trends which will lead to 
utter financial destruction, 

The U.S. News & World Report of 
August 15, 1960, calls graphic attention 
to a further deterioration in the gold 
situation since I made my statement. 

It notes a decline of $3.7 billion during 
the 31 months ending July 31, 1960, to 
a total of $19.2 billion gold on hand 
July 31. 

Possible claims of foreign individuals 
and governments were reported in- 
creased by $3.6 billion, during the same 
period, to a total of $18.5 billion. 

On July 31, 1960, U.S. gold, free of 
foreign claims, was reported as $700 mil- 
lion, or $300 million less than $1 billion. 

On February 6, 1960, Senator ROBERT- 
son, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency, directed this 
question, among many others to William 
McC. Martin, Jr., Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System Board of Gov- 
ernors: 

What is the total amount of gold required 
for the backing of our currency? 


To which Mr. Martin replied as 
follows: 

Twelve thousand one hundred and eighty- 
two million dollars (December 31, 1959; 
equal to 25 percent of Federal Reserve notes 
and deposit liabilities plus $187 million re- 
serve against U.S. notes, Treasury notes of 
1890, and pre-1933 issues of gold certificates) . 


So today, while we have virtually only 
one-half billion dollars of gold in our 
reserves against which there are no for- 
eign commitments or obligations, the 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board 
admits that, under the law, there should 
be $12 billion worth of gold to back up 
our Federal Reserve notes. I wonder 
if we can justify this kind of financial 
manipulation? 


DEMAND FOR GOLD INCREASES 


I also want to refer to some comments 
appearing in the August 15 issue of U.S. 
News & World Report, based on sta- 
tistics furnished by the U.S. Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve Board. In this 
article, which is headed, “Gold Flowing 
Out Again—What It Means,” the pub- 
lication says the following: 

There's a new drain on US. supplies of 
gold. Reserves are at a 20-year low. Why? 

Demand for gold by foreigners has picked 
up. Some are moving funds out of low- 
yielding U.S. Treasury bills into foreign se- 
curities paying higher interest. 

Is this a threat to the dollar? U.S. officials 
say there’s no cause for alarm at the 
moment. 


This is an introduction to a very in- 
formative article, telling the readers of 
the U.S. News & World Report, and 
Americans throughout our country, the 
grave implications and the possible im- 
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pact unless we can terminate, or mini- 
mize materially, the constant drain on 
our gold reserves. 
The same publication on August 15 
=o to some pertinent facts. I quote 
em: 


Since the beginning of 1958: 

U.S, gold reserve has shrunk by 83.7 
billion. 

Gold on hand January 1, 1958: $229 
billion. 

Gold on hand, July 31, 1960: $19.2 billion. 

Possible foreign claims against U.S. gold 
have increased by $3.6 billion. 

Foreign claims January 1, 
billion. 

Foreign claims July 31, 1960: $18.5 billion. 

Gold left over, free of foreign claims, has 
diminished by $7.3 billion. 

Free gold January 1, 1958: $8 billion. 

Free gold July 31, 1960: $.7 billion. 

But United States must have on hand now, 
as backing for money, $11.9 billion in gold. 

Thus, if all claims were presented for pay- 
ment in gold, United States would not have 
enough gold to go around and still maintain 
the reserve required by law against currency 
and deposits. 

Actually, it is highly unlikely that all 
these claims would be presented for gold. 
Nearly half of all the claims are privately 
held, and these would be paid in gold only 
if turned in through foreign central banks. 

Still, with possible claims continuing to 
rise, and the gold outflow now taking an- 
other spurt, the trend is becoming a matter 
of official concern. 


Mr. President, I should like to refer to 
another excerpt of that article, calling 
attention to the long-range outlook, as 
follows: 

While U.S. Government officials and pri- 
vate bankers are not unduly disturbed by 
the recent rise in claims against U.S. gold, 
they are concerned about the longer term 
outlook for the U.S. economy—and the sta- 
bility of the U.S. dollar—if this country con- 
tinues to run a trade deficit year after year, 
or if future administrations resort to deficit 
financing on a large scale. 

From Chairman John J. McCloy of Chase 
Manhattan Bank comes this comment: 

“The plain fact is that a balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit of $3 to $4 billion yearly is too 
much. It increases the claims against the 
United States at too rapid a rate, and it 
causes our creditors justifiably to take a close 
look at how we are managing things.” 


Mr. President, it seems to me the 
American people should give heed to this 
information. I recognize that usually 
Americans are long suffering and pa- 
tient about financial matters; but it 
seems to me the trend in the past 2 or 
3 years has pointed in the direction of 
undermining the financial stability of 
our country. What kind of challenge do 
we need? Do we need a financial de- 
bacle or upheaval, or some recession or 
depression, to awaken the American peo- 
ple to a full realization that we must 
stop this trend whereby we are con- 
stantly losing our gold reserves, so that 
within a year we may have no gold re- 
serves remaining in this country for pay- 
ment of foreign claims? 

Mr. President, only a few weeks ago in 
the Appropriations Committee hearing 
with respect to the supplemental appro- 
priation bill and the bill currently be- 
fore the Senate we heard testimony from 
the Honorable C. Douglas Dillon, Under 
Secretary of the Department of State. 


1958: $14.9 


August 24 


I ask unanimous consent at this point 
to have the questions and answers print- 
ed as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MUTUAL SECURITY AND RELATED AGENCIES ÅP- 
PROPRIATION BILL, 1961—AppITIONAL SUP- 
PLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 1961—WEDNES- 
DAY, AUGUST 17, 1960, U.S. SENATE, COM- 
. ON APPROPRIATIONS, WASHINGTON, 

STATEMENT OF HON. C. DOUGLAS DILLON, UNDER 

SECRETARY 


Chairman HAYDEN. The committee will be 
in order. This morning we hear the Under 
Secretary of State and associates on the need 
for $1,042,000 to finance the State Depart- 
ment’s portion of the President's export 
expansion program. 

Senator DworsHax. Mr. Secretary, I recall 
that 2 years ago our balance of payment was 
unfavorable to the extent of about $4 billion. 

I think a year ago about almost $3 billion. 

What do you anticipate it will be this year? 

Mr. Ditton. Two years ago it was about 
$3.4 billion. It went up last year to the 
highest amount, which was $3.7 billion, 
nearer $4 billion. 

My own anticipation, personal anticipa- - 
tion, which is about the same as the report 
of the Committee for National Trade Policy, 
which makes these reports every 6 months, 
is that it will probably be in the neighbor- 
hood of 62 ½ billion at the end of the year. 

Senator DworsHak. That is still an alarm- 
ing deficit. 

Mr. Diuton. I would agree, yes; it is higher 
than we can maintain. 

It is not as alarming as the other figures. 
The trend is in the right direction. It has 
to go lower. 

Senator DworsHak. You, of course, have 
been reading in the past few weeks as the 
rest of us have, that our gold reserves have 
dwindled to about one-half billion dollars 
and if the payment of credits held abroad 
were demanded in gold dollars, we would be 
virtually bankrupted as far as our gold re- 
serves are concerned. How long are we going 
to continue to do this without facing a more 
serious situation which will obviously result 
in losing the respect and the confidence of 
our allies? 

Mr. Ditton. We certainly are working very 
hard and have to work harder to improve 
that situation. That was the basic point of 
this export program that we are asking your 
assistance on. 

Senator DworsHak. I thought that was 
one of the reasons, but it seems to me you 
are coming about 2 years too late for this 
request. 

Mr. DILLON. That may be. 

Senator DworsHak. Have you not had 
representatives abroad in the last 2 or 3 years 
that have been acquainted with this down- 
grade of the U.S. position? 

Mr. DILLON. With no increase in funds we 
have more than doubled the number of offi- 
cers in the State Department who were work- 
ing on this type of thing abroad. 

The thing that has happened relatively 
recently to make this a much more profit- 
able opportunity is that it was only during 
the course of calendar year 1959 and the 
early part of this year that there were these 
substantial eliminations of quotas in the 
discriminations which prevented our goods 
in large measure from moving abroad. 

That opened up the possibility for very 
substantial activity and beginning last fall 
we decided this should be our major effort. 

Now, we want to present a well-thought- 
out program to the Congress, not something 
half baked, and that took a little time. 


1960 


The export-study groups met. The basic 
report was completed in February. The Pres- 
ident’s message went up in March. We are 
still here for the appropriation. 

Senator DworsHak. Next month you are 
going to initiate your meetings at Geneva 
under GATT supervision. What has GATT 
done in the last 4 or 5 years to help out the 
United States? 

We have been making concessions which 
have been virtually a one-way street. If we 
had been gaining any real advantage com- 
parable to the other countries with whom 
we have been dealing tradewise, then we 
would not be in this serious dilemma, would 
we? 

Mr. DILLON. GATT has been very helpful 
in getting these discriminations removed, 
At their last session in Tokyo the GATT 
adopted a very strong resolution saying there 
was no longer reason, balance-of-payment 
reasons for maintaining these discriminations 
and they should be promptly eliminated. 

They have been one of the, if not the, 
major means through which we have had 
our success in getting these dollar restric- 
tions removed. So they have helped us. 

Senator DworsHak. They have not been 
very successful or we would not be minus 
gold today. I do not think you justify 
success on these programs when we have been 
losing out constantly. The record shows 
we have not been making progress. 

Mr. Ditton. I can claim that very easily, 
Senator. The record shows that during the 
first 6 months of this year that our exports 
increased by between $214 and $2 billion over 
the year before. 

Large parts of that were in specific com- 
modities such as cotton when there was a 
special reason. But in addition there were 
very large increases in consumer products 
to Europe and to Japan which were the types 
of products against which there were discrim- 
inations before. 

By getting discriminations removed, ex- 
ports have already begun to move and we 
hope they will move much more rapidly by a 
program such as this. 

Senator DworsHak. I hope that you will re- 
verse the loss of gold which has been plaguing 
us for a couple of years because we cannot 
stand much more with only a half billion 
dollars remaining. 


UNFAVORABLE PAYMENT BALANCE 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
wish to emphasize that when I called the 
attention of Under Secretary Dillon to 
what I consider to be a real menace to 
our security, he said: 

Two years ago (our unfavorable payment 
balance) was about $3.4 billion. It went up 
last year to the highest amount, which 
was $3.7 billion, nearer $4 billion. 


The Secretary said: 

My own anticipation, personal anticipation, 
which is about the same as the report of 
the Committee for National Trade Policy, 
which makes these reports every 6 months, 
is that it will probably be in the neigh- 
borhood of 62 ½ billion at the end of the 
year. 


Mr. President, we have an official ad- 
mission by the Under Secretary of State 
that we have had for several years an un- 
favorable balance of payments. This 
comes about not necessarily because we 
have greater imports than exports, but 
because we are exporting our gold dollars 
under the foreign aid program. 

We are getting rid of these dollars for 
programs which could not be justified 
on the basis of their merit. 

It is somewhat encouraging, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to know that officials in the De- 
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partment of State and in the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury are cognizant of 
these trends. These officials recognize 
something must be done to reverse the 
trends, but unfortunately nothing—or 
very little—has been done during the 
past 2 or 3 years to correct this situation, 
PSYCHOLOGY CREATES HAZARD 


Mr. President, I realize the psycho- 
logical situation we face throughout the 
world today. We have observed the 
failure of the summit conference, the 
uprisings in Latin America and in Asia, 
and the very serious and tragic situ- 
ation in Africa. There probably is some 
justification for the claim which is made 
by members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee that it would cause unnecessary 
fear and apprehension if we were to 
make a reduction in the amounts avail- 
able for foreign aid at this time—that 
we would discourage our allies and create 
the erroneous concept that possibly we 
are backing away from our financial 
responsibilities. 

Mr. President, in this regard I wish to 
emphasize that if we are to make a suc- 
cess of NATO and of our alliances with 
the free nations in other sections of the 
globe, I contend there should be a dimi- 
nution of the responsibilities placed upon 
the United States, because we are rapidly 
dissipating our financial resources. If 
our allies are in complete agreement with 
our objective—that we must do some- 
thing to strengthen the free world 
obviously, in view of the fact that their 
economies have greatly progressed since 
the end of World War II, we should be 
able to get a greater degree of participa- 
tion on the part of those countries. 

Mr. President, only recently we au- 
thorized the participation of the United 
States in the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank. Within the past few days 
we authorized the participation by our 
Government in conferences in Latin 
America to give assurances that we are 
willing to obligate the United States for 
another program—although we already 
have the Export-Import Bank, the De- 
velopment Loan Fund under the ICA, 
and the Inter-American Development 
Bank—a new program which has been 
characterized by some of my colleagues 
as a new Marshall plan for Latin 
America, 

Mr. President, if we are to be realistic 
we ought to recognize that more harm 
can be done by assuming responsibilities 
and financial burdens beyond our capa- 
bilities than if we were to try to convince 
our allies today that we are limited in 
what we can do in an era when we have 
many domestic problems to solve at 
home. 

UNITED STATES ASSUMES TOO MANY BURDENS 


I believe it is necessary to continue 
the leadership of the United States 
among the nations of the free world, but 
at the same time I contend we should 
not willingly assume burdens beyond our 
capacity to fulfill. I think we are mov- 
ing entirely too fast, and that although 
we have motivations which are inspired 
by the friendship we have for free coun- 
tries everywhere and for the Latin 
American countries in particular, we 
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should not wait until our gold reserves 
have been completely dissipated, and 
then face the very acute and urgent 
financial situation which inevitably 
would weaken our capabilities for lead- 
ership in the free world. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I wish to 
emphasize that for several years there 
has been an agitation on the part of 
some Members of Congress and of Amer- 
icans who are alerted to these trends 
affecting our gold reserves that we ought 
to have a reappraisal of our foreign aid 
program, I emphasize that this is not 
a partisan issue. A Republican execu- 
tive department and a Democratic legis- 
lative branch jointly are responsible for 
directing programs like this and for ex- 
pending the billions of dollars required 
to implement such programs everywhere 
in the world. 

Mr. President, I believe the Senate is 
not measuring up to its full responsi- 
bilities when it does not direct the ap- 
propriate committee of the Senate to 
undertake a full survey and study of the 
various problems involved in regard to 
the foreign aid program, and to give 
consideration also to the new responsi- 
bilities which we are willing to assume 
in Latin America. 


CHALLENGE TO ALL AMERICANS 


Mr. President, unless the American 
people realize the serious predicament 
facing our Nation today, where will the 
responsibility rest if we have a serious 
financial crackup in this country within 
the next few years? I say this is a 
challenge which every American ought 
to face, whether he is a Member of Con- 
gress or is serving in some other walk of 
life. It is also a real challenge for our 
allies, wherever they may be dispersed 
throughout the globe, for they must 
realize that if we fail at home in a do- 
mestic way, as we face these problems 
in our financial program, then certainly 
greater responsibilities will devolve over- 
night upon our allies. 

It would be most tragic if we were to 
face a situation which would justify the 
forecasts made many years ago by So- 
viet leaders, that Russia would not nec- 
essarily have to resort to military ag- 
gression to subdue the United States, 
but would merely have to encourage us 
to follow the path of financial irrespon- 
sibility, because by doing so our country 
would be destroyed sooner than it would 
be by becoming embroiled in military 
warfare. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. My remarks on the 
bill will be brief. I have no extended 
argument to make. In fact, I have no 
argument at all to make. However, I do 
wish to point out that I voted for the 
authorization of one item contained in 
the bill which was adopted by the Senate 
only a few days ago. I refer to page 5 of 
the present bill, beginning on line 7, 
marked “Contingencies.” 

The amendment increased the Presi- 
dent’s special authority and contingency 
fund from $150 million to $250 million. 
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The chief justification for that item, be- 
fore the Appropriations Committee had 
to do with the problem of the Congo in 
Africa, and particularly the furnishing 
of funds for the emergency program that 
is in effect there now. The funds would 
be used to evacuate those who are vic- 
tims of assault, unrest, and the semi- 
civil war that has been going on there 
in various phases for the past several 
weeks. 

Having voted for the authorization 
that is now contained in the bill, I em- 
phasize that I favor that part of the 
appropriation, largely on the ground that 
it was an emergency and the activities 
are being carried on through the United 
Nations. 

I do not think we have been presented 
with any facts or any plan which justify 
our going into another major phase of 
the so-called mutual security program or 
foreign aid program for this area. I do 
not wish this part of the appropriation 
bill to be pointed to later as a precedent. 
For that reason I thought some special 
remarks representing that point of view 
on this particular item should be made 
now. 

I am informed that within the last 
few weeks, following attacks, assaults, 
and atrocities not fully publicized, more 
than 9,000 people have been flown out of 
that area and that many thousands of 
tons of equipment of various kinds have 
been brought out with our cargo planes. 
I am very glad indeed that we have been 
able to furnish support, and even more 
than our fair share of the funds to pro- 
vide that program. 

My concern is that many nations 
which are being created there are be- 
coming independent nations, with all the 
rights and privileges of sovereignty, and 
yet at the same time they are unable 
to support an economy. They are un- 
able to support a government. They are 
unable to take their places in the field of 
diplomacy and world affairs. They are 
unable to carry on or even to preserve 
order within their own governments. 

I do not point out this development to 
the discredit of those nations, but I point 
it out as one of the gravest situations 
in the world. A sound program or policy 
in that area will require more than mere 
sympathy. Of course, all of us extend 
our sympathy. 

I have been surprised, in viewing the 
grave consequences, that since 1950 so 
many nations have been recognized as 
sovereign nations and have been given 
membership in the United Nations. 
Certainly I would favor the giving of 
membership in the United Nations to 
any nation that is capable of maintain- 
ing an economy and a stable govern- 
ment. 

In Africa alone, the following nations 
have gained independence and member- 
ship in the United Nations since 1950: 

Libya (1951): U.N. Member since 1955. 

Sudan (1956): U.N. Member since 1956. 

Morocco (1956): U.N. Member since 1956. 

Tunisia (1956); U.N. Member since 1956. 

Ghana (1957): U.N. Member since 1957. 

Guinea (1958): U.N. Member since 1958. 


I also have a list of African countries 
that have gained their independence 
during the past year or expect to gain 
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it during this calendar year. They are 
Nigeria, Somalia, Cameroon, Togoland, 
and, of course, the Congo. 

Moving toward independence now are 
several more. They are Sierra Leone, 
the Federation of Rhodesia, and an- 
other; numerous others have achieved 
autonomy within the French com- 
munity. 

The point I raise is that, without the 
proper preparation and showing that 
such nations can support themselves, or 
even that they can keep order, we are 
permitting those nations to be created 
and then elevating them to positions of 
power and responsibility, without any 
measure of the consequences should they 
fail, and without any plan of proper 
assistance or support if and when they 
should fail or need support. 

Fortunately we do have a United Na- 
tions and we do have a plan that can 
operate in a crisis, But I believe that we 
are sowing seeds in that continent that 
will plague us and haunt us in the future, 
and will cause the most serious conse- 
quences in world affairs. 

These problems cannot be solved 
merely by pouring money into that area 
of the world, as we may be asked to do. 
They cannot be solved by merely build- 
ing transportation systems, other public 
service units or public service avenues. 
Those countries cannot be built into na- 
tions merely by spending great sums of 
money for material or internal improve- 
ments. 

To be able to live in the family of na- 
tions they must know something of the 
lessons of austerity, personal sacrifice, 
and self-government. I believe we are 
rushing by a great number of red 
lights—ignoring the warning of history. 
Instead of improving the circumstances 
of people in that area and strengthening 
the position of the West in world affairs, 
we are going so fast, without heeding the 
warnings of history, that we might 
create far more problems than we have 
a chance to solve. 

These problems will not go away. 
They will continue, and instead of be- 
coming less they will multiply and fester, 
unless we solve the basic problems. 

I hope we will be able to formulate 
plans and thinking in advance, before 
we take a part in creating these new na- 
tions and giving them responsibilities 
which they cannot carry, and admit 
them as full-fledged nations in the fam- 
ily of nations, before they can carry 
their burdens. 

I am entirely willing, when they show 
their capacity and their economy and 
their strength, to have them take their 
places in world affairs. It is very dis- 
tinctly my impression that they are 
traveling in the opposite direction. 

I do not know what study is being 
made by the Department of State or by 
the Western World or by the United Na- 
tions. Certainly someone has been 
asleep at the switch, and did not antici- 
pate the natural reaction of a great 
many of these people. The conditions 
have been growing not only steadily 
worse but rapidly worse. I hope that 
the small amount which is contained in 
the bill will be sufficient to meet some 
of the emergencies. I hope it will not 
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be interpreted as the forerunner or the 
initial payment or the beginning of a 
vast economic program of so-called re- 
lief, which I do not believe will have a 
chance to do any good until some of 
these fundamental questions have been 
solved. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks an article entitled 
“Eight African States Backed for U.N.,” 
written by Lindesay Parrott and pub- 
lished in the New York Times of Wednes- 
day, August 24, 1960. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EIGHT AFRICAN STATES BACKED For U.N.—SE- 
CURITY COUNCIL Favors THEM WITHOUT 
OPpposITION—ASSEMBLY WILL ACT 

(By Lindesay Parrott) 

UNITED NaTIoNs, N.Y., August 23.—The 
Security Council voted today to admit eight 
new African states to membership in the 
United Nations. 

The 11-nation body did so without op- 
position. The new countries, all of them 
former French colonies in central and north- 
west Africa, will be seated in the world 
organization after the General Assembly 
approves them, probably in September or 
October. 

The Council acted after Armand Bérard 
of France had taken the members through 
a personally conducted tour of the new terri- 
tories. 

Generally, he pictured them as peace-lov- 
ing states that could support themselves 
with natural resources ranging from dia- 
monds to coffee and that were able and will- 
ing to fulfill their duties under the United 
Nations Charter. 


UNDUE AID NOT EXPECTED 


The French representative stressed that 
the new countries could support themselves 
without seeking emergency aid from the 
United Nations or elsewhere. 

Many smaller states admitted to the 
United Nations or seeking to be admitted, 
will need some form of immediate economic 
help. 

Generally, the French Ambassador drew a 
picture of the new African countries as little 
states that had been slowly brought from 
tribal rule to domestic autonomy and in- 
dependence. 

They had adopted such modern appur- 
tenances, he said, as woman suffrage and 
the right to strike and had acquired roads, 
railroads, airstrips, hydroelectric power, and 
new breeds of crops and livestock. 


ADMISSION ASSURED 


No question existed here tonight that the 
new members of the French community 
would be granted admission to the United 
Nations. Just how the new members would 
vote or where they would fall in line, how- 
ever, seemed to be another matter. 

The admission by the Assembly of the 
newly proposed 8 states will raise the mem- 
bership of the United Nations to 96. The 
Council already has recommended Cameroon, 
Togo, Mali, Malagasi, Somalia, and the Congo 
(formerly Belgian). 

The states approved today were Dahomey, 
Chad, Niger, Upper Volta, Ivory Coast, the 
Congo Republic, Cabon, and the Central 
African Republic. 

M. Bérard, told the Council the total area 
of these states covered at least a seventh of 
the total area of Africa. All, he asserted, are 
“truly democratic” as a result of efforts by 
France to educate native leaders. 

Only three members of the new states 
listened to M. Bérard endorse them. Others 
still were in Africa or in Paris discussing 
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their future roles in the French community 
that has supplanted the former African 
empire. 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield 1 more minute 
to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. GRUENING. I find myself in full 
accord with the sentiments expressed by 
the Senator from Mississippi. I ask him 
whether he does not think, in view of 
the increased urgency with which we are 
asked by this Administration to appro- 
priate money for foreign aid that Con- 
gress has not exercised the responsibility 
which it has, namely, to inspect the 
programs before approval of the appro- 
priations and to collaborate with the 
executive department in checking the 
programs, in the same way that we do 
with respect to domestic programs. 

If the Forest Service wished to build 
a cabin in Mississippi, the Senator knows 
that that project would have to run the 
gamut of authorization and appropria- 
tion by the appropriate committees of 
both the House and the Senate, before it 
would be approved by both Houses of 
Congress. There is no such control in 
connection with appropriations for for- 
eign projects. 

I should like to ask the Senator 
whether he does not believe the time 
has come when Congress should exercise 
greater control with respect to these for- 
eign aid expenditures than it has in the 
past. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The Senator from Mississippi 
made that point before the Committee 
on Appropriations, that there is a lack 
of surveillance in the executive branch 
of the government and also in the legis- 
lative branch of the government. It is 
something that we fail to carry out. 

Mr. GRUENING. I hope the Senator 
will continue to press for such action. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I yield 
1 additional minute to the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I commend our 
distinguished colleague from Mississippi 
for the statement he has made on the 
problems which face us, especially in 
Africa, as these new nations are suddenly 
brought into being and made members of 
the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions, with an equal vote in the Assembly, 
and as those votes affect our destiny and 
the destiny of the world. 

Certainly I shared his belief when I 
voted with him the other day to author- 
ize $100 million of contingency money, 
providing that not one dollar of it will 
go directly into the Congo, but is to be 
at the disposal of the President. 

The Senator will recall that when the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
presented the bill, he made it very clear 
that it was not a specific appropriation 
for the Congo, but was to meet what 
could develop into a very serious interna- 
tional problem unless the United Nations 
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was willing to cooperate. I associate 
myself with the splendid statement of 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY VIET- 
NAMESE PARLIAMENTARIANS 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Montana may be permitted to pre- 
sent to the Senate our distinguished 
visitors from Vietnam, without the time 
being charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
is my privilege to present to the Senate 
a most distinguished group of parlia- 
mentarians. They come from a repub- 
lic which a few years ago did not exist. 
They are representatives of a people 
with a long and brilliant history but 
who were, I regret to say, little known 
to us scarcely a decade ago. 

That has changed, Mr. President. 
Within the past few years, the Repub- 
lic of Vietnam has not only come into 
existence as a free nation but its prog- 
ress as a free nation has caught the 
attention of the world and won for it a 
widespread and most deserved admira- 
tion. 

The people of Vietnam are known to 
us now as friends and associates in the 
common cause of freedom, Through 
the mutual security program we have 
contributed to their efforts to build a 
strong and responsible nation. It has 
been & helpful association over the 
years and the people of Vietnam, under 
their oustanding President, Mr. Ngo 
Dien Diem, have achieved a great deal 
in the realm of defense, economic sta- 
bility and the growth of responsible 
political institutions. 

Having had the good fortune to be an 
early American observer of the founding 
of this new nation, having watched its 
rapid growth with great interest through 
the years, I take special pleasure in 
presenting to the Senate at this time 
these distinguished members of its par- 
liament, these most welcome guests. 

The leader of the delegation is Mr. 
Truong Vinh Le. He is a member of 
the Personalist Community, and Presi- 
dent of the National Assembly of Viet- 
nam. His office is the equivalent of our 
Speaker of the House and President pro 
tempore of the Senate. 

Mrs. Nguyen Thi Xuan Lan, a mem- 
ber of the Foreign Affairs Committee. 
I understand that her name means 
Spring Orchid. 

Mrs. Phan Thi Nguyet Minh is a 
member of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee. I understand that her name means 
Moon Light. 

Mr. Co Van Hai, Chairman of the Ag- 
riculture Committee of the National As- 
sembly, President of the Socialist Al- 
liance, and Secretary General of the 
Vietnam Socialist Party. 

Mr. Pham Duy Lan, Deputy Secretary 
General of the National Assembly and 
First Vice President of the Socialist 
Alliance. He is also a member of the 
Constitutional Committee. 
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Dr. Tran Sy Don is a member of the 
Cultural, Educational, and Youth Com- 
mittee of the National Assembly, and is 
a former Chairman of the Defense 
Committee. 

Mr. President, I want our guests to 
know that we are highly honored and 
deeply privileged to have this oppor- 
tunity to greet them as colleagues. 

Applause, Senators rising.] 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, as a 
member of the minority party of the - 
Senate, I wish to join our majority col- 
league, Senator MANSFIELD, in extending 
greetings to our distinguished visitors 
from Vietnam. We are very glad that 
they can be with us today, and we are 
very proud of our cooperation with that 
great country. 

It is significant that this young nation 
of Vietnam should be represented here 
today by young people. We hope that 
as they grow older their nation will also 
grow stronger and more prosperous, 
The Senator from Montana has made 
reference to his visit with President Ngo 
Dien Diem. I had the privilege of ac- 
companying the Senator from Montana 
on that visit to the President of Vietnam, 
about 2 years ago. I was very much 
impressed with what was being done 
to strengthen and improve the economy 
of the country of Vietnam. 

It gives me great pleasure to join in 
welcoming these representatives of Viet- 
nam today. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
join with the distinguished Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] in expressing a very warm and 
cordial welcome to these fine, distin- 
guished representatives of the free coun- 
try of Vietnam. It is reassuring to us to 
have them here. It brings a note of 
happiness and joy to realize that the rep- 
resentatives of this fine free country in 
Southeast Asia should be with us in the 
Chamber of the U.S. Senate today. 

I feel that the comments which have 
been made about the purpose and the 
vitality of this nation, the youthfulness 
of its spirit, and its most recent experi- 
ence in self-government, as well, are ex- 
pressions which are well taken. There 
is no doubt in my mind that in Vietnam 
we have one of the stanch allies in the 
cause of freedom. We surely want to 
welcome to the United States the rep- 
resentatives of the parliamentary struc- 
ture of a free government in a free coun- 
try. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I wish to 
join with the able acting majority leader 
and other Senators in welcoming this 
distinguished delegation from Vietnam. 

It is a genuine personal pleasure for 
me, because to my very pleasant surprise 
I discovered an old friend, Mrs. Phan 
Thi Nguyet Minh, or Pauline Tho, as 
she is known to her friends, who is a 
member of this delegation and is a mem- 
ber of the National Assembly of Vietnam. 
Pauline Tho lived among us in my State 
of Connecticut, where she was a student 
at Yale with her wonderful husband. 

Pauline Tho is a great woman and a 
dear friend and a real fighter for free- 
dom. 
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It is good to have these grand people 
with us. They are our friends. They 
are building a splendid country. 

Again I say that I am happy to join 
with all the Senators in extending to 
them a most hearty welcome. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Mr. President, dur- 
ing this brief interlude, I should like to 
join with other Senators in expressing a 
welcome to these distinguished visitors 
from the national legislative body of 
Vietnam. 

As has been so well said, free Vietnam 
represents one of the most recent expe- 
riences in free government, We all 
know how well the people of Vietnam 
have discharged the responsibilities of 
free government. 

There is something else for us to keep 
in mind as these distinguished parlia- 
mentarians are among us today, and 
that is that free Vietnam constitutes, 
one might say, the keystone in the struc- 
ture of Southeast Asia, an area which 
has been so greatly threatened by the 
onrush of communism over the past 
years. We know how well the Viet- 
mamese have built their Government 
against the threat of communism. They 
have built institutions of government. 
They have reestablished and built their 
economy. They have taken care of a 
million refugees escaping from the Com- 
munist system of government in North 
Vietnam. How well they have done all 
that, we know. What a wonderful testi- 
monial it is to that free government that 
they are holding a responsible, bulwark 
position in Southeast Asia. 

It is a great day for us to have this 
delegation visit us. I believe it is the 
first parliamentary delegation which has 
come to visit us from this great little 
nation. I join with all other Senators 
in extending to them a hearty welcome. 


MUTUAL SECURITY AND RELATED 
AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS, 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 12619) making appro- 
priations for mutual security and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
would the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont be willing to yield to me 15 
minutes on the bill? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield up to 15 minutes 
to the distinguished Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. I thank the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. President, I commend the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and its chair- 
man, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Haypen], for their 
judicious and statesmanlike considera- 
tion of the mutual security bill. The 
committee has done the Nation a great 
service by restoring a substantial per- 
centage of the nonmilitary cuts made by 
the House. The headlines of the last 
several weeks underscore all the more 
severely the necessity of a substantial 
mutual security program, 

Mr. President, I shall comment briefly 
on some specific items in the committee 
report. 

The Mutual Security Authorization 
Act provides authority for the use of 
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$10,000 for a study on the advisability 
and practicality of a point 4 youth 
corps. The House prohibited the use of 
any funds for this purpose, but the com- 
mittee has very wisely deleted the House 
prohibition. 

The point 4 youth corps is along the 
lines of my own peace corps bill, and I 
am a vigorous supporter of the study 
which the committee report calls for. 
The plan envisions the use of some of 
our most skilled and dedicated young 
people to serve overseas, as an alterna- 
tive to the draft, on development proj- 
ects. This would be a people-to-people 
program in the finest sense of the word, 
and it deserves serious study. I hope 
that our conferees will insist on the 
Senate Appropriations Committee action 
on this matter. 

THE AMERICAN RESEARCH HOSPITAL FOR 

CHILDREN IN POLAND 


I turn to page 7 of Senate Report No. 
1849. I commend the members of the 
Committee on Appropriations for the ex- 
cellent statement which they have 
presented there. 

Not only did they wisely recommend 
$1.5 million to be used to purchase for- 
eign currencies for the proposed Ameri- 
can research hospital for children in 
Poland, but they recommended that 
“$100,000 of the foreign currencies be 
made available for an immediate start 
on engineering and preparatory work 
and that the remaining $1,400,000 should 
be made available to the project during 
the fiscal year 1961 under an agreement 
between the International Cooperation 
Administration and the Committee for 
the American Research Hospital for 
Children in Poland.” 

Mr. President, I have long been in- 
terested in this hospital as a demonstra- 
tion of the true meaning and true pur- 
pose of the United States in its foreign 
policy. I have sometimes reminded Sen- 
ators that when the Russians occupied 
Poland, they set up, as a reminder of 
their occupation, a grotesque, ugly statue 
of Josef Stalin, which is to be found in 
Warsaw. 

We Americans are contemplating the 
establishment of a splendid research 
hospital for children’s diseases at the 
University of Krakow, in Krakow, Poland. 
Krakow is one of the great universities 
of Europe. 

I believe these two tangible symbols 
of the respective countries indicate the 
difference between totalitarianism and 
freedom. The totalitarian from Moscow 
placed in Warsaw an ugly statue of 
Joseph Stalin. The freedom-loving 
heart of the United States of America 
makes available to the people of Europe, 
of the world, and, in particular, of the 
children of Poland, a wonderful medical 
research establishment at one of the 
great cultural institutions of the world, 
the University of Krakow. 

“GREEN LIGHT’ NEEDED 

This is a most welcome “green light” 
for this great project. 

Full speed ahead is necessary, because 
only thereby can we be assured of the 
hospital's availability in time for the 
celebration of the 600th anniversary of 
the University of Krakow in 1964, 
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The hospital in Krakow will be a great 
asset to the children of the world, not 
just the war-ravaged children of heroic 
Poland, but children of all lands who will 
benefit from its research. 

And so, it is my earnest hope that 
the Senate-House conference committee 
in its report will reiterate the language 
of Senate Report No. 1849. To do less 
would, I believe, be really to weaken the 
purposes and the objectives of American 
policy. 

BACKGROUND OF THE ZABLOCKI-HUMPHREY 

AMENDMENT 


I may say that it has been my privilege 
since the inception of this concept to help 
advance it. 

It will be recalled that this hospital is 
to be constructed under what has come to 
be known as the Zablocki-Humphrey 
f to the mutual security law of 
1959. 

Under that amendment and subse- 
quent appropriations a sum of up to $10 
million in foreign currencies was author- 
ized to be made available for assist- 
ance for American-sponsored hospitals 
abroad, with $50,000 equivalent having 
been made available for planning pur- 
poses for this specific center. 

Thus we turn the surplus of our agri- 
culture into medical research, into uni- 
versity training, into public health for 
people all over the world. We have sold 
it to Poland for Polish currency, and a 
small portion of that currency now is 
being made available for a great hos- 
pital in that country. 

PLAQUE TODAY FROM PULASKI FOUNDATION 


On this very day it is my pleasure to 
receive from the Pulaski Foundation a 
plaque for this effort—an honor which 
has already been well conferred upon 
my able colleague of the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, Representative 
CLEMENT ZABLOCKI. 

I wish to congratulate the members of 
the Appropriations Committee, and par- 
ticularly the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], for 
his interest in this hospital. Let me 
also express my gratitude for the sup- 
port which has been given the project 
by my colleague on the Subcommittee 
on Reorganization of International Or- 
ganizations, the distinguished Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Muskeg], who at this 
time occupies the chair and is presiding 
over the Senate. 

I acknowledge our sincere apprecia- 
tion of the very valuable contributions 
made by these distinguished Senators 
and by many others. 

I particularly want to commend the 
Appropriations Committee for granting 
the full $700 million request for the De- 
velopment Loan Fund, which is $150,000 
over the House amount. The Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, as all of us know, is 
to provide capital for long-term eco- 
nomic growth in the less-developed 
countries. The reasons for granting the 
full amount requested are even more 
pressing now than they were when the 
budget estimate was drawn up. 

Further congratulations are due to the 
members of the committee for reporting 
the full requests of $12 million for the 
United Nations Children’s Fund, for the 
United Nations Expanded Program of 
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Technical Assistance, for recommending 
$2.5 million for the American University 
at Beirut, Lebanon, and for deleting 
some of the restrictions put in by the 
House of Representatives. 

In some instances, I do not think the 
committee went far enough. Referring 
now to pages 17 and 18 of Senate Re- 
port 1849, I regret that the committee 
cut $12.5 million from the Special As- 
sistance Fund, $3.3 million from the In- 
tergovernmental Committee for Euro- 
pean Migration, $200,000 from the pro- 
gram of the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees, $150,000 from 
the escapee program, $2 million from 
the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency, $600,000 from the NATO science 
program, $1.9 million from the atoms for 
peace program, and $25 million from 
the President’s special authority and 
contingency fund. 

All these are urgently needed, vital, 
necessary programs; and I remind my 
colleagues that the next administration, 
whether it be Democratic or Republican, 
will have to start its operations with the 
funds that we appropriate here today. 
Furthermore, we have no way of know- 
ing how much greater the needs may be 
6 months from now. 

I am aware that some of my col- 
leagues would like to get out of the so- 
called aid business; but, realistically 
speaking, that is not possible. Further- 
more, I suggest that we stop talking 
about foreign aid, and start talking 
about mutual security, for that is just 
what this program is. 

We are concerned here with matters 
relating to our own best interest; and we 
are not talking primarily about aid to 
foreigners. We are considering the mat- 
ter of security for ourselves; not giving 
money away, but gaining the defensive 
strength necessary for the preservation 
of peace; not offering one-way help, but 
the mutual efforts of free nations to 
promote economic progress, to further 
their joint welfare and to win the world- 
wide war against disease, famine, pov- 
erty, ignorance, and unemployment. 

Before concluding, Mr. President, I 
want to urge that the next administra- 
tion give more thought to long-term 
planning. We know that within the ad- 
ministration, the influence of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget in determining for- 
eign policy through budgetary control is 
proportionate to the relative strengths of 
the Treasury Department and the De- 
partment of State, and that during the 
present administration the strength of 
the Treasury Department has increased 
steadily to a position of acknowledged 
dominance. The end result is that the 
sum made available for mutual security 
is determined more on the basis of what 
is estimated will be available than on 
what is known to be needed. 

In view of the importance of the pro- 
gram, this can well be viewed as too 
haphazard a procedure. The business of 
mutual security is important enough to 
justify a businesslike approach to it, 
and this means, first of all, a careful 
scrutiny of the cost factor on a long- 
term basis. 

This can be determined only by a se- 
ries of thorough, competent economic 
and technical feasibility surveys, the aim 
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of which is to assess the totality of what 
is needed by our partner nations in 
financial, commodity, and technical as- 
sistance. The United Nations Special 
Fund can be of help in better planning. 

A promising, though admittedly all 
too small, start has recently been made 
in this direction in the form of a survey 
of India and Pakistan, initiated at the 
suggestion of the Congress, and com- 
pleted in the early months of this year. 

Assisted by a staff of trained econ- 
omists, a review was made of the present 
and proposed 5-year plans of India 
and Pakistan, evaluating them from the 
standpoint of the realism of their pro- 
posed goals, the accuracy of their figures, 
the reasonableness of the share of the 
economy devoted to military needs, the 
relationship of past economic perform- 
ance to the possibility of realizing pro- 
jected future growth, and the magnitude 
of the margin of safety proposed as a 
protection against droughts or floods 
which might jeopardize national food 
production. They predicted what was 
required by way of investment to pro- 
duce a projected rate of growth; they 
listed available domestic resources, and 
calculated the amount of external fi- 
nancing required to achieve the desired 
rate of economic growth. 

Many nations have announced 5-year 
plans for economic development. As 
with India and Pakistan, some of them 
refiect a high degree of economic ma- 
turity, but others represent little better 
than educated guesses or the sum total 
of things hoped for. It would be a mis- 
take to take all of them at face value. 

Consequently, the excellent, though 
belated, start made in the Indo-Pakistan 
international survey needs to be fol- 
lowed up with the remaining nations. 
We in the free world must have a com- 
plete and careful analysis of the ex- 
pected costs of the job to be done if 
there is to be any reasonable answer to 
the problems arising from the revolution 
of rising expectations now sweeping the 
hitherto underdeveloped world. 

Surveys as to cost factors must be fol- 
lowed by intelligent planning as to the 
most effective use of the available do- 
mestic and external resources, planning 
which requires full understanding be- 
tween the nations being assisted and 
those doing the assisting. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, we must 
plan in conjunction with our allies. I 
hope that one of the changes in the 
next few years will be that of multi- 
lateral development projects. It is 
highly important that we encourage our 
more wealthy friends to contribute much 
more toward the emerging areas, and, 
also, that we encourage economic con- 
federations of new nations, when such 
confederations make economic sense. 

I conclude by again emphasizing the 
need for more long-term planning, and 
the necessity of the multilateral ap- 
proach to technical assistance and eco- 
nomic aid in the coming years. 


FARM CREDIT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of the pressing needs of modern-day 
agriculture is the expansion and im- 
provement of the farm-credit facilities. 
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The next Congress should place at the 
top of the legislative priority list emer- 
gency credit assistance or a complete 
review and modernization of the farm 
credit structure. 

The urgency of this matter has been 
pointed out in a recent letter that I re- 
ceived from Mr. Ed Christianson, pres- 
ident of the Minnesota Farmers Union. 
I ask unanimous consent that this let- 
ter be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, - 


as follows: 


MINNESOTA FARMERS UNION, 
St. Paul, Minn., August 16, 1960. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: The provision of 
emergency credit assistance to tide farmers 
over until next year should be included in 
any farm action taken by the Congress. 

The most recent report of U.S. Departmen: 
of Commerce Survey of Current Business 
reports that total farm debt in 1959 was $11.4 
billion for operating credit and $12.4 billion 
for farm real estate loans, a total of $23.8 
Dillion. 

This is some $400 million greater than the 
debt load a year earlier and constitutes an 
all-time high. 

The 1959 figures compare with a total farm 
mortgage debt of $7.2 billion in 1952 and 
farm operating loans of $8 billion. In each 
instance, the farm debt load has increased 
more than 50 percent in the past 7 years. 

The rapid increase in farm debt in recent 
years shows the extent to which farmers have 
gone into debt to stay in business. 

Credit is being substituted for farm pur- 
chasing power to an alarming degree, a situa- 
tion which will surely lead to disaster if there 
is not an early improvement in the farm price 
and income picture. 

Therefore, provision for adequate credit at 
reasonable rates is an essential part of any 
program to bring about recovery in agricul- 
ture. This would help tide farmers over 
until a new administration and a new Con- 
gress can act early next year to improve farm 
prices and income. 

There is before the Senate a House bill, 
H.R. 11761, which consolidates various farm 
credit laws. It might be fruitful if you would 
examine the possibility of amending this bill 
in the Senate to provide some emergency 
credit provisions. This would be economic 
emergency rather than natural disaster emer- 
gency loans. 

Some of the points we have in mind are a 
directive to FHA to make available to any 
farmer, loans for production purposes, if the 
farmer cannot obtain such loans elsewhere 
at 5 percent interest or less. 

Provide for spreading of repayment period 
on loans over 2 or 3 years for 1961 produc- 
tion loan and for present loans needing to 
be refinanced. 

Provide for unsecured emergency produc- 
tion loans—3 percent—through FHA when 
the farm plant has the potential, but is al- 
ready loaded with mortgage debt. 

Provide for a debt adjustment program 
under FHA, it possible for a farmer 
to consolidate his debt under a single pay- 
ment program. 

Provide ample funds for FHA to service this 
“economic emergency.” 

I believe the real crisis this fall will be the 
need for farmers to consolidate their debt, 
at reasonable interest rates, so that they can 
pay it off over a longer period of time. 

I will be seeing you at Des Moines on 
Sunday. p 

Personal regards, 
EDWIN CHRISTIANSON, 
Pr 
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CULTURAL EXCHANGE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
Blanche Thebom, the great operatic 
Singer, has written for the New York 
Times one of the most intelligent discus- 
sions of our cultural exchange program 
that I have read. I wish to quote one 
brief passage: 

The program has cost the Government lit- 
tle more than $2 million a year and has given 
value in helping keep the peace far more 
effectively than, say, an atomic submarine 
costing many times more. Nevertheless, it 
is not the kind of coordinated intelligence 
and long-range planning that is needed. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled Improving 
Cultural Exchange,” published in the 
New York Times of June 26, be printed 
at this point in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IMPROVING CULTURAL EXCHANGE 
{By Blanche Thebom) 


The State Department's cultural exchange 
program is of great importance, being able 
at the least, to counterbalance negative 
attitudes to us, and at the most, to create 
positive ones. But Uke most that 
grow, not from farseeing plans, but in re- 
sponse to the pressures of the moment, it 
has some imperfections and has not always 
realized its full potential. 

What are these imperfections and how can 
they be remedied? The answer lies in the 
matter of budget and in the matter of our 
press, The ANTA part of the program has for 
the last 5 years cost the Government little 
more than $2 million a year, and has given 
value in helping keep the peace far more 
effectively than, say, an atomic submarine 

many times more. Nevertheless, it is 
not a budget that allows the kind of coor- 
dinated intelligence and long-range planning 
that is needed. 
CRITICISM 

I have heard criticism in the “field” about 
ANTA’s planning, saying that the ticket 
prices are too high for the man in the street, 
who is the one we want to reach; that the 
majority of the attractions perform only in 
the capitals and larger cities, and that the 
individual artists or groups have too little 
time to spend informally in the important 
person-to-person contacts that are equal in 
value to the actual performances. 

All these shortcomings are well known to 
the officials of ANTA, who are aware of the 
crippling handicaps of the unrealistic budget 
with which they must operate on a world- 
wide scale. 

Tickets to Soviet touring good will attrac- 
tions can be given to labor unions, to stu- 
dents, or to whatever other groups seem 
strategically important to the Soviet Min- 
istry of Culture at a given moment and 
place, because its budget is unlimited. But 
when American attractions tour, their fees 
must be defrayed, at least in part, through 


-the sale of tickets by the local impresario 


who presents them, and in many cases he 
must even raise his customary price scale. 

Let us now briefly consider the other area 
that could enhance its effectiveness, the 
press. To the more sensationally oriented 
segment of our press, the quiet and efficient 
functioning of the American artists under 
the ANTA program throughout the world 
does not constitute news. The fact that I 
had been robbed in Taipei, Taiwan, during 
1959 appearances in the Far East was carried 
in detail in every paper in this country. But 
very little appeared anywhere about the 
actual concerts or the popular reaction to 
them. 
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How much more valuable it would have 
been for our people to have been informed 
of those aspects of good will tours—of bar- 
riers broken down, of broken lines of con- 
tact mended, of warmth and respect created 
where only distrust and disregard existed 
before. 

On my recent Rumanian trip I was invited 
to visit the Ministry of Fine Arts and Cul- 
ture to discuss the possibilities and advisa- 
bility of beginning a cultural exchange pro- 
gram with us. 

It was embarrassing to have to admit that 
because we do not have a Department of Fine 
Arts, certain possible for them are 
impossible for us. Since the U.S. Govern- 
ment does not pay the bill for the opera 
companies existing in this country, it is im- 
possible to notify any of them that they 
must furnish a certain exchange artist with 
a specified number of performances of a 
particular role within a prescribed time. 


INDIVIDUAL WILLINGNESS 


Similarly, we have no control over orches- 
tra soloists and must depend on the willing- 
ness and enterprise of our individual mana- 
gers to engage these foreign artists and to 
secure representative performances for them. 
I can understand that such a way of doing 
things must seem a willy-nilly business to 
people from countries such as 
those in the Soviet bloc. 

In the light of what I have learned during 
these years, I wish I had a magic lamp to 
grant me certain wishes. I would wish for 
the establishment of a Department of Fine 
Arts in our Government. I would wish for 
a realistic and long-range budget to expand 
the effectiveness of our cultural program 
abroad. Lastly, I would wish for a greater 
understanding from our press of its responsi- 
bility to inform Americans generally of our 
Nation's cultural achievements. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 


thank the Senator from Vermont for his 
courtesy in yielding this time to me. 


MUTUAL SECURITY AND RELATED 
AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS, 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 12619) making appro- 
priations for mutual security and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President 

Mr. COOPER. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Ohio {Mr. LAUSCHE]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, this 
afternoon, Senators have debated at 
various times the $100 million increase 
in the President's contingency fund in- 
tended to be used with the United Na- 
tions in dealing with the Congo problem. 
I concur in the expressed view that this 
increase should not be interpreted as 
the establishment of a definite policy 
that we intend to continue this type of 
grant in seeking the solution of the 
many problems which may arise in 
Africa. I cannot subscribe to any yield- 
ing by our country to Lumumba, after 
his threats to the effect that if our coun- 
try did not conform to his wishes, he 
would turn to an alliance with Soviet 
Russia. I think it would be dishonor- 
able and contrary to good policy for us 
to yield to any intimidation attempts of 
that type. But that is what he said. If 
the $100 million increase in the Presi- 
dent’s contingency fund were inter- 


preted as being the congressional 
sponse to that threat—in other words, 
if other nations believed that, following 
that threat, we hastened to provide from 
our Treasury the $100 million in an at- 
tempt to solve the problem within the 
Congo—certainly we would merely be 
giving encouragement to other nations 
to make such threats when similar con- 
ditions existed. Such a threat was 
made by Castro. 

I believe the time has come when, in 
self-defense and in the interest of the 
preservation of our own honor, we can- 
not take action of this sort under such 
shotgun circumstances. 

Seventeen nations are coming into 
existence in Africa. When this subject 
was discussed in the Foreign Relations 
Committee, I stated that in my opinion 
we should review the future prospects. 
I do not think we should approach these 
problems on an ad hoc, separate basis, 
and thus attempt to deal with each 
problem as it is presented to us. 

How many similar situations are 
likely to arise in Africa? How many new 
nations have been created where the 
portents are that the people are not ripe 
for independence and that, by the crea- 
tion of those independent nations, we 
create circumstances under which a 
vacuum is likely to occur? 

It was for that reason that I suggested 
to the Foreign Relations Committee we 
ought to make a study of the prospec- 
tive problems that will arise in Africa. 
Then, on the basis of an appraisal of all 
that is in prospect, we should formulate 
a long-range program. 

The Senator from Minnesota made 
mention of that need, and I think it is 
indispensable. We cannot be running 
all over Africa under circumstances such 
as exist in the Congo, and try to deal 
with it solely on an ad hoc basis, a sep- 
arate basis, without considering the en- 
tire context of problems that will con- 
front us. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wanted the Sen- 
ator to yield only for one purpose. I 
merely wish to say I fully subscribe to 
the general thought the Senator from 
Ohio is expressing. I happen to believe 
we are constantly rushing to the Treas- 
ury to find ways and means of trying to 
correct matters that are not going to be 
properly corrected just by another check 
or another cash contribution. The 
necessity for long-term, carefully de- 
signed plans cannot be overestimated; 
and I believe this is true not only in 
Africa, but, may I say, in Latin America. 
I am going to be very watchful when the 
appropriation comes up on the Latin 
American authorization, because there 
is not enough money in the United States 
of America to take care of the needs of 
all the people in the world, and, surely, 
the only way that money can be used 
properly is by careful and prudent plan- 
ning and with the comprehensive 
thought that is required. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I now want to devote 
a brief period to the psychology of the 
practice which has rather widely de- 
veloped of individual countries saying to 
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our country, “You will bow to our wishes, 
or we will go to the Communists for an 
alliance.” I submit that, psychologi- 
cally, we cannot allow the world to be- 
lieve that such efforts will precipitate us 
into obedience of the demands made 
upon our country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. May I have 5 more 
minutes? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield 5 minutes to 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If an individual 
comes to me and, legitimately, says, “I 
am your friend. I have been your 
friend. I need help. Please give it to 
me,” that is one thing. But if an in- 
dividual comes to me and says, “I have 
to decide whether I am going to be your 
friend or the friend of X. X is your 
enemy. I am going to X unless you give 
me this help,” I would have doubt about 
the intellectual and moral integrity of 
anyone who made a request of me in 
that way. 

I need not remind the President that 
those situations are arising entirely too 
frequently. I have practically reached 
the state of mind that, when a situation 
of that type arises, I feel it would be 
better, at the very beginning, to say, 
“Under the gun, I will do nothing. Go 
wherever you please.” 

I should like to direct my attention 
for a moment to South America. The 
argument was made on the floor of the 
Senate, and it has been rather generally 
repeated, that we have done nothing for 
South America. Last Wednesday I 
Placed in the Recorp a tabulation of 
figures which showed that under the 
mutual security program, under the 
program authorized by Public Law 480, 
under the export-import long-term loan 
program, and under miscellaneous U.S. 
economic programs, we have provided 
for the nations of South America 
$3,971 million since 1946. 

In addition to that amount, the World 
Bank has loaned to South American 
nations $1 billion. We are participants, 
in the amount of 32 percent, in the 
capital structure of the World Bank. 

I am not arguing that we have dealt 
adequately with South America on the 
basis of the mutual security program, 
but it ought to be made clear to the 
South Americans that we have provided 
practically $4 billion of aid. 

It has been suggested that $600 mil- 
lion be made available for the South 
American program. I have no quarrel 
with it, except that we ought to make 
certain that any major part of the money 
will be loaned rather than given. We 
have sadly learned that gifts do not 
bring friendship. Frequently, when 
those gifts are discontinued, they bring 
antipathy to the benefactor, rather than 
friendship. 

One further thought as to whether we 
should continue giving financial aid to 
countries with Communist governments. 
The Senator from Minnesota, a moment 
ago, made a statement with respect to 
aid we will give to Poland. On that 
score, I think we ought to take a look 
at this proposition: Aid to people with- 
in nations having unwanted Commu- 
nist governments should be distinguished 
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from aid for the perpetuation of those 
governments themselves. I could not 
help feeling distressed and aggrieved 
when I read in the paper of the develop- 
ment in the United Nations when the 
question came up about having an im- 
partial investigation of the plane inci- 
dent in the northerly part of the Soviet, 
in which our Government asserted that 
Soviet planes had forced our plane over 
Soviet territory and then brought it 
down. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator 
yield me 3 more minutes? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield 3 more minutes 
to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Polish repre- 
sentative at the United Nations voted 
against our Government and with the 
Soviets. I have no doubt that many 
citizens, when they read about that ac- 
count, said to themselves, “We are giv- 
ing financial aid to the Polish Govern- 
ment, yet its representative votes 
against us in the United Nations on a 
subject which is of great significance.” 

Were the Soviets telling the truth? 
Was the United States telling the truth? 
The limited investigation disclosed that 
we were in the right and the Soviets 
were in the wrong, but when the time 
came to authorize an impartial investi- 
gation the Polish representative turned 
his back on the United States in favor 
of Communist Russia. 

We have given about 81 ½ billion worth 
of aid to Yugoslavia. 

From my standpoint, Mr. President, I 
am prepared to give aid to the Polish 
people. The Polish people are freedom- 
loving people. They believe in the Lord. 
They do not believe in atheistic com- 
munism. They wish to be on our side. 
When we give aid to Poland, I am in 
favor of it upon the basis that the aid 
will go to the Polish people and not to 
the Polish Government. My belief is that 
the Polish people understand the aid, 
and they know we are not giving it to 
perpetuate Gomulka and his philosophy. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I favor 
the bill, but I think the Committee on 
Foreign Relations will have to take a 
look at the entire African problem. We 
must take a severe and careful look at 
this program of aiding the Communist 
countries. 

I thank the Senator from Kentucky 
very much for granting me this time. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

INVESTMENT INCENTIVE FUND PROGRAM 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
address myself to two matters with re- 
spect to the pending bill. First, I wish 
to discuss what is called the investment 
incentive fund program. 

Mr. President, this program would set 
up an agency of the ICA engaged in 
stimulating, encouraging, and finding 
opportunities for private investment in 
the less developed areas of the free world 
which we are aiding under our program. 
I have been constantly connected with 
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the development of this idea and its ex- 
pansion, because it is one of the most 
constructive and effective ways by which 
we can help the less developed areas. It 
represents permanent participation in 
their economies in a very constructive 
way in most cases, as well as an oppor- 
tunity for training of the people, who 
can then develop their own economies 
based upon this example. 

In addition, this program represents 
an opportunity for our friends to ob- 
serve how, in our country, private enter- 
prise contributes to the general welfare. 
It is, therefore, an object lesson in what 
we consider in this country to be a very 
important element of our freedom. 
That does not mean every country’s so- 
cial system has to follow ours or that 
private enterprise is the only way in 
which things can be done, but it means 
insofar as we can we shall not only 
help but we shall try to teach as well, 
in terms of the techniques which have 
been highly developed in this country. 

It was therefore with very great dis- 
tress, Mr. President, that I noticed the 
House of Representatives had put. lan- 
guage in the bill stating that “None of 
the funds herein appropriated shall be 
used to finance any of the activities under 
the investment incentive fund program.” 

Let us remember that we cannot pos- 
sibly give enough aid in terms of public 
funds to bring along less developed areas 
to the satisfactory stage of development 
at which they will be induced to feel that 
their best bet for the future is with the 
free world. In order to do this we must 
have private investment. 

For example, our whole economic aid 
program is about $2 billion a year. The 
net private investment of the United 
States now—and it should be materially 
increased—is $334 billion a year. This 
is magnified all over the world. There 
must be encouragement of private en- 
terprise in terms of overseas private in- 
vestment. That includes the founda- 
tions, the nonprofit organizations, the 
colleges, the universities, and the re- 
ligious organizations. All of this is ab- 
solutely indispensable. 

Indeed, public investment is only the 
prelude, the way in which facilities are 
created. This is the climate. There 
are roads, ports, and sanitation facilities 
developed in order to attract private in- 
vestment. 

I was very glad to observe, and I com- 
pliment the committee upon, the fact 
that the committee has stricken out the 
restriction, which I think was very much 
against our interests. Now the bill will 
go toconference. I hope very much the 
Senate committee will stand by its guns 
and will not yield on this proposition of 
a very small sum—$2 million, which is 
actually involved, though not recited in 
the bill—for the investment incentive 
fund program. 

Mr. President, to bear out the efficacy 
of this program and to give some ex- 
amples as to exactly what the program 
would do, in the specific countries it 
would reach, I ask unanimous consent 
to have a memorandum which I have 
prepared on that score, referring to ac- 
tivities in Thailand, Taiwan, India, and 
Ecuador, printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 
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There being no objection, the mem- 
orandum was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


INVESTMENT INCENTIVE PROGRAM 
THE HOUSE BILL 


Section 110 of the House bill provides that 
“none of the funds herein appropriated shall 
be used to finance any of the activities under 
the investment incentive fund program.” 


EXECUTIVE BRANCH POSITION 


The executive branch opposes the House 
provision. 

Within the appropriation requested for 
special assistance, the sum of $2 million has 
been planned for the investment incentive 
program, This program is designed to stim- 
ulate local private enterprise in under- 
developed areas and to encourage private 
investment, domestic and foreign, in those 
areas. It consists of furnishing expert ad- 
vice, surveys, and the like, not of providing 
capital for investment. It is conducted on a 
selective basis in particular countries or for 
specific projects where such assistance can be 
most effective. The program includes such 
activities as: 

1. Advisory assistance in the establishment 
and operation of development banks which 
specialize in providing loan capital to new 
and expanding local private enterprise, espe- 
cially small business to which international 
capital cannot readily be attracted. 

2. Conducting surveys to assist interested 
countries in attracting private investment 
by identifying obstacles to such investment 
which can be removed, ascertaining the most 
promising fields for investment, and in some 
instances doing the more detailed technical 
and economic analyses necessary to show 
preliminarily the feasibility of investment in 
a particular field or industry, such as chem- 
icals or aluminum. 

8. Assisting in the establishment of invest- 
ment centers to which local entrepreneurs 
can turn for expert technical help in plan- 
ning and developing new or expanded busi- 
ness projects to the point where they are 

y sound and can attract equity 
and loan capital. 

A list of some of the activities undertaken 
under this program during the year is 
attached. 

The investment incentive program is a 
direct outgrowth of the so-called Straus 
study conducted in 1958 pursuant to the 
specific directive of Congress enacted in sec- 
tion 413 (e) of the Mutual Security Act. It is 
one of the means by which effect is given 
to the congressional declaration of policy in 
section 418 of the Mutual Security Act, 
headed “Encouragement of Free Enterprise 
and Private Participation.” 

Activities of the type covered by the in- 
vestment incentive program have been con- 
ducted as part of the regular country pro- 

of assistance from the earliest days 
of mutual security. The program itself, ini- 
tiated a year ago, involves setting aside a 
sum, outside the amounts programed as part 
of the regular country programs, to be used 
to expand and reinforce such activities. 

Section 110 of the House bill would, as the 
executive branch construes it, preclude the 
use of this special program technique as a 
means of expanding and emphasizing proj- 
ects and activities of the type described above 
designed to stimulate and encourage private 
enterprise and investment abroad. As 
pointed out above, such activities also have 
been and are being conducted as part of the 
regular country programs of assistance (e.g., 
technical cooperation or special assistance) 
in the same way as are projects and activi- 
ties in other fields such as agriculture or 
education. The executive branch does not 
construe the language of section 110 to affect 
such projects and activities programed and 
carried out as part of regular country pro- 
grams. 
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But section 110, if enacted, would prevent 
setting aside an amount ($2 million has been 
planned for fiscal year 1961) to be used to 
take advantage of emerging opportunities 
to conduct additional and intensified activi- 
ties of this type. The executive branch be- 
lieves that activities of the type described 
above to encourage private enterprise and in- 
vestment deserve the special emphasis repre- 
sented by the investment incentive pro- 
gram, and that this technique of earmark- 
ing an amount to expand and emphasize 
such activities is a sound one. It, therefore, 
opposes the prohibition in section 110 of the 
House bill. 


REPRESENTATIVE ACTIVITIES OF INVESTMENT 
INCENTIVE PROGRAM DURING FISCAL YEAR 
1960 

Thailand 


Under the investment incentive program, 
ICA financed an investment survey team of 
American businessmen which prepared 
recommendations on measures needed and 
feasible to expand local en and 
foreign investment in Thailand. ICA also 
is financing the services of several experi- 
enced American banking experts who are 
furnishing advice to a new private Thal 
development bank established to make loans 
to local small business. Technical guidance 
is being provided for the establishment of 
an investment center in Bangkok to furnish 
special technical assistance to potential 
small-scale investors and to serve as a col- 
lection point and clearinghouse for eco- 
nomic and technical data of interest to per- 
sons considering going into private busi- 
ness or investing in Thailand. 

Taiwan 

ICA is financing advisory assistance in 
the organization of an investment center 
to aid in the preinvestment technical and 
economic analysis necessary to ready a 
project for financing, with a particular view 
to developing privately sponsored small and 
medium-sized enterprises which might 
qualify for loans from the new Taiwan de- 
velopment bank. 

India 

Under the investment incentive program, 
advisory assistance is being provided in the 
organization and initial operation of an 
investment center to carry on systematic 
professional efforts, in India and in the 
major capital markets of the world, to at- 
tract new private investment to India, 

Ecuador 

An ICA-financed team of American indus- 
try experts has completed a study of the 
feasibility of establishing a basic chemicals 
industry in Ecuador. A project agreement 
has been signed for the furnishing of ad- 
visory assistance in the establishment of an 
investment center in Quito, similar to those 
described above in Taiwan and India, for 
surveying specific private industrial invest- 
ment opportunities and for preparing pros- 
pectuses to facilitate the transfer of certain 
government-owned plants to private owner- 
ship. 

THE PROBLEM OF DICTATORS 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish 
to speak also upon the subject of what 
we shall do about dictators, especially 
dictators in the Western Hemisphere, 
but dictators whatever may be their 
coloration—black or white, brown or 
red. 

Two amendments have now been 
written into the bill. One of them pro- 
poses, with respect to the Castro regime 
in Cuba, to bar from our aid program 
any nation directly or indirectly giving 
or loaning military or economic aid to 
the Castro regime. 

Then, on the other side of the medal, 
there is an amendment which proposes 
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we shall not give any aid to any nation 
which is supplying arms, munitions, or 
instruments of war to any country be- 
ing subjected to economic and diplo- 
matic sanctions by the Organization of 
American States. Specifically, since 
August 20, that means the Dominican 
Republic. 

Mr. President, I think both of these 
provisions demonstrate a totally new po- 
sition which our country has assumed, 
which will now be reflected in our law 
and certainly in our policy, of which we 
should be apprised as a part of the de- 
bate with respect to the bill. 

We are no longer, obviously, engaged 
in “gunboat” diplomacy, which for years 
was our method in Latin America, very 
unhappily. We are not even engaged in 
the “good neighbor” policy any more, 
Mr. President, which in a sense implied 
a great, big, generous, powerful neighbor 
to the north being a “good neighbor” to 
younger brothers to the south. 

Mr. President, today we are in a com- 
plete partnership. The United States, 
notwithstanding the enormous irrita- 
tions to which it has been subjected and 
the enormous dangers inherent in the 
problems of Cuba and the Dominican 
Republic, has not moved without the 
concord of the other American States. 
We are in a new era, an era of regional 
partnership. This is the policy of the 
United States now with respect to Latin 
America, a great and a good policy. 

Mr. President, this is the only even- 
handed way with which to deal with 
dictators. Certainly we have had 
strange contradictions in our policy. On 
the one hand we have dealt with 
Trujillo, and on the other hand we have 
condemned Communist dictators. The 
way in which to reconcile that and ac- 
cord it with the national interest is to 
let the democratic consciences of all the 
nations in a region decide how a dictator 
is to be dealt with. The conscience of 
the Organization of American States has 
now decided in the case of the Domini- 
can Republic, and will decide tomorrow 
or the next day in the case of Cuba. 

Exactly as we have done in the United 
Nations, we should be one of the parties 
making the decision, but we should also 
be the greatest champion of the deci- 
sion, the most willing to defend it with 
our enormous resources after it is made. 

Mr. President, to bear out the fact 
that this idea is winning more friends 
among the Latin American nations, this 
morning’s news gives us words uttered 
by the Foreign Minister of Colombia, 
Senor Turbay, of the most eloquent 
kind. 

That is the most eloquent confirma- 
tion that at last our people are on the 
right road; that is the way to preserve 
the Monroe Doctrine. I know of few 
things that the President has done which 
have made a greater impact upon the 
people than his absolute determined 
stand on that issue. The way to do it 
is in partnership with the American Re- 
publics. This is what Senor Turbay 
said about Cuba: 

In the opinion of Colombia, no nation in 
this hemisphere needs the political or mili- 
tary help of an extracontinental power in 
order to protect its independence and its 
sovereignty. 
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And then to fully confirm the validity 
of our new policy—and I call it a new 
policy advisedly—in Latin America, 
Senor Turbay. went on to say: 

If the present conflict were between the 
Government of Cuba and that of the United 
States there would be occasion for some 
popular sectors to express their enthusiasm 
for the leader of the Cuban revolution. 

But in a conflict between America and 
Russia, or in other words between democ- 
racy and communism, we do not believe 
that the American nations have the right to 
be neutral, 


This is a historic turn in the rela- 
tions of our country with the nations of 
Latin America. 

I hope the American people will hear 
this well and will not be swept away by 
the idea that we, the most powerful na- 
tion on earth, can tell everybody how to 
run things, and will rely upon the fact 
that just as we depend upon a majority 
here—win, lose, or draw—we fight, but 
when the decision is made, we all loyally 
support it. So we must all do the same 
in the regional organizations to which 
we adhere, of which the shining example 
is now the Organization of American 
States. 

This is the true basis of American pol- 
icy in the decade of the 1960’s. I am 
very glad that Senor Turbay, in this 
most eloquent way, has confirmed it for 
all of us from a nation with the long- 
standing democratic traditions of Co- 
lombia. 

I thank my colleague for yielding the 
time. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of the time on this 
side. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
that the order for the quorum call be 
rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back the remainder of my 
time, and I ask for the yeas and nays on 
passage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. SYMINGTON (when his name 
was called). On this vote I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from South Car- 
olina [Mr, JOHNSTON]. If he were pres- 
ent and voting, he would vote “nay.” 
If I were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZ], and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON] are absent on 
Official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 
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I further announce that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. CmHmaveEz], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] 
would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MARTIN] is ab- 
sent by leave of the Senate on official 
business. 

The result was announced—yeas 67, 
nays 26, as follows: 


[No. 310] 
YEAS—67 
Engle McNamara 
Allott Fong Magnuson 
Anderson Pulbright Mansfield 
Bartlett Gore Monroney 
Beall Green 
Bennett Hart Morton 
Bridges Hartke Moss 
Hayden Mundt 
Bush Hickenlooper Murray 
Butler Holland Muskie 
Byrd, W. Va. Humphrey O'Mahoney 
Cannon Jackson Pastore 
Capehart Javits Prouty 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. 
Carroll Keating Randolph 
Case, N.J. Kefauver Saltonstall 
Case, S. Dak Kennedy Scott 
Ch Kuchel Smith 
Cooper Lausche Wiley 
Cotton Long, Hawaii Williams, N.J. 
Dirksen Lusk Young, Ohio 
Dodd McCarthy 
Douglas McGee 
NAYS—26 
Bible Gruening Schoeppel 
Byrd, Va. III Smathers 
Curtis Hruska Sparkman 
Dworshak Jordan Stennis 
Eastland Kerr Talmadge 
Ellender Long, La Thurmond 
Ervin McClellan Williams, Del 
Frear Robertson Young, N. Dak. 
Goldwater Russell 
NOT VOTING—7 
Chavez Johnston, S.C. Symington 
Clark Martin Yarborough 
Hennings 


So the bill (H.R. 12619) was passed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, request a conference with the 
House of Representatives thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. Muskie in the 
chair) appointed Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. RUS- 
SELL, Mr.. CHAVEZ, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. 
HOLLAND, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. 
SALTONSTALL, and Mrs. SMITH, conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


REVISION OF BOUNDARIES OF COR- 
ONADO NATIONAL MEMORIAL 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Muskie in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 2806) to 
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revise the boundaries of the Coronado 
National Memorial and to authorize the 
repair and maintenance of an access 
road thereto, in the State of Arizona, 
and for other purposes, which was, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That, in furtherance of the p 
the Act of August 18, 1941 (55 Stat. €30), 
as amended, and to facilitate the administra- 
tion and development of the Coronado Na- 
tional Memorial, Arizona, the boundaries 
thereof are hereby revised by the following 
additions and deletions of land: 

(1) Inclusion in the memorial and exclu- 
sion from the Coronado National Forest of 
lots 2 and 7 and a portion of Homestead 
Entry Survey 310 situated in section 18, town- 
ship 24 south, range 21 east, Gila and Salt 
River base and meridian, said portion of 
Homestead Entry Survey 310 being more par- 
ticularly described as follows: Beginning at 
the southwest corner (identified as corner 
number 1), of Homestead Entry Survey 310, 
said point being located on the present 
boundary of Coronado National Memorial 
and marked by an iron pipe with a brass cap 
and a rock cairn placed by the United States 
Bureau of Land Management in 1955; thence 
north zero degrees -three minutes 
west, one thousand two hundred ninety- 
four and twenty-six hundredths feet, more 
or less, along the west boundary of said tract, 
which line is also the present boundary of 
said memorial, to the northeast corner of 
lot 8, section 18, said point being marked by 
an iron pipe with a brass cap and a rock 
cairn placed by the United States Bureau 
of Land Management in 1955; thence north 
zero degrees twenty-three minutes east, two 
hundred thirty and eight-tenths feet, more 
or less, along the west boundary of Home- 
stead Entry Survey 310 to a point on a circu- 
lar curve marked by an iron pipe with a Na- 
tional Park Service brass cap, said point be- 
ing located south eighty-one degrees forty- 
four minutes east, exactly one hundred forty 
feet from the point of curvature of said 
curve; thence southeasterly five hundred 
forty-eight and two-tenths feet along said 
circular curve to the right of radius one 
thousand seven hundred thirty-two and 
four-tenths feet and having a 
tangent bearing of south eighty-four degrees 
three minutes east (from point of curvature 
to point of intersection), to the point of 
tangency of said curve; thence south sixty- 
one degrees sixteen minutes east, two 
hundred twenty-four and eight-tenths feet 
to the point of curvature of a circular curve 
to the right; thence southeasterly two hun- 
dred ninety-two and six-tenths feet along 
said circular curve to the right of radius six 
thousand twenty-nine and six-tenths feet 
to the point of tangency of said curve; thence 
south fifty-eight degrees twenty-nine min- 
utes east, five hundred eighty-eight and 
seven-tenths feet to the point of curvature 
of a circular curve to the right; thence 
southeasterly two hundred twenty-five and 
nine-tenths feet along said circular curve 
to the right of radius two thousand two 
hundred nine and nine-tenths feet to the 
point of tangency of said curve; thence south 
fifty-two degrees thirty-eight minutes east, 
twenty-eight and eight-tenths feet to the 
point of curvature of a circular curve to the 
left; thence southeasterly two hundred six- 
teen and nine-tenths feet along said circular 
curve to the left of radius one thousand six 
hundred nine and nine-tenths feet to the 
point of tangency of said curve; thence 
south sixty degrees twenty-one minutes east, 
thirty and seven-tenths feet to the point 
of curvature of a circular curve to the right; 
thence southeasterly seven hundred thirteen 
and six-tenths feet, more or less, along said 
circular curve to the right of radius one 
thousand two hundred fifty-four and nine- 
tenths feet to a point on the southern 
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boundary line of Homestead Entry Survey 
310 marked by an iron pipe with a National 
Park Service brass cap, said point also be- 
ing located on the present northern bound- 
ary line of Coronado National Memorial 
thence north eighty-nine degrees forty-nine 
minutes west two thousand three hundred 
and sixty-one feet, more or less, along the 
southern boundary line of Homestead Entry 
Survey 310, which line is also the present 
northern of the said memorial, to 
the point of beginning (all bearings referred 
to the true meridian). 

(2) Inclusion in the Memorial and exclu- 
sion from the Coronado National Forest of 
lots 5 and 6 in section 20, township 24 south, 
range 21 east, Gila and Salt River base and 
meridian. 

(3) Exclusion from the Memorial and in- 
clusion in the Coronado National Forest of 
the north half southwest quarter northwest 
quarter section 13, and the north half south- 
east quarter northeast quarter section 14, 
all in township 24 south, range 20 east, Gila 
and Salt River base and meridian. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to acquire lands and interests in 
lands within the revised boundaries of the 
Coronado National Memorial by purchase, 
donation, with donated funds, or by such 
other means as he may consider to be in the 
public interest. Lands and interests in 
lands acquired pursuant to this Act shall 
become a part of the Memorial and be ad- 
ministered by the Secretary of the Interior 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Act of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535), as 
amended, and pursuant to sections 2, 3, and 
4of the Act of August 18, 1941 (55 Stat. 630), 
as amended. 

Sec. 3. The Act approved August 7, 1946 (60 
Stat. 885), is hereby amended by substituting 
a semicolon for the period at the end of sub- 
section (a), section 1, and inserting im- 
mediately thereafter the following: “repair 
and maintainance of the class C' road ly- 
ing between the terminus of F. A. 383 at the 
east of Coronado National Forest 
and the point where sald class ‘C’ road enters 
Coronado National Memorial in the vicinity 
of Montezuma Pass, approximately 5.3 miles.” 

Sec. 4. There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated the sum of not to exceed $3,000 
for the purpose of acquiring lands, interests 
in lands, and improvements thereon as may 
be necessary for carrying out this Act. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the bill 
provides for the revision of the bound- 
aries of the Coronado National Memo- 
rial and authorizes the appropriation of 
not to exceed $3,000 for the purpose of 
acquiring lands, interest in lands, and 
improvements thereon as may be neces- 
sary for carrying out this act. 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE—SENATOR 
MARTIN, OF IOWA, AND SENATOR 
YOUNG OF NORTH DAKOTA 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a resolution and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated. 

The resolution (S. Res. 370) was read, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senator from Iowa, Mr. 
Martin, is excused from further service on 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs; be it further 
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Resolved, That the Senator. from Iowa, Mr. 
Martin, be assigned to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, and the Senator 
from North Dakota, Mr. Young, be assigned 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to express the appreciation of the mi- 
nority for the action on the part of the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MARTIN] in 
releasing his assignment on the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
The Senator from Iowa by reason of his 
membership on the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee was appointed by the 
President of the Senate as a member of 
the Commission on Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review. As a Senator will no 
longer be a member of that Commission, 
I wanted the Recorp to show that be- 
cause of the great interest which he has 
shown throughout his lifetime in recrea- 
tion activities, the Commission will lose 
a valued member and an ardent sup- 
porter. It is my hope that when a final 
report is made by the Commission due 
credit will be given to the Senator from 
Iowa for his loyal and faithful service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the 
resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 370) was considered and 
agreed to. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE—SENATOR 
BURDICK, OF NORTH DAKOTA 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I submit a resolution and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated. 

The resolution (S. Res, 371) was read, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senator from North 
Dakota, Mr. Burpicx, be assigned to service 
on the Committee on Interior and Insular 


Affairs and the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the 
resolution? 

The resolution was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF MINERAL LEASING 
ACT OF 1920—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 10455) to amend 
the Mineral Leasing Act of February 
25, 1920. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read, for the information 
of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of August 23, 1960, pp. 17371- 
17375, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 
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Mr. -O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
this conference report is an agreement 
between the two Houses on amend- 
ments to the Mineral Act of February 
25, 1920. The bill is the result of 14 
months of deliberations. On June 15, 
1958, I introduced S. 2181, a general 
revision of the oil and gas sections of 
the Mineral Leasing Act. Part of the 
bill dealt with the relief of bona fide 
purchasers. This was an emergency 
provision which passed both the Senate 
and the House, and was signed by the 
President on September 21, 1959. 

On February 4, this year, I introduced 
S. 2983, another general revision of the 
Mineral Leasing Act, recast in view of 
the facts which had been ascertained in 
the hearings on S. 2181. Representa- 
tive WAYNE ASPINALL, chairman of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs of the House of Representatives, 
introduced a bill to the same effect on 
March 23, 1960. This eventuated in the 
passage of H.R. 10455 by the House of 
Representatives before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
had an opportunity to deal with S. 2983. 
House bill 10455 was, therefore, taken by 
the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs as the measure which it 
would amend and report to the Senate, 
because in that way it would be easier to 
hold a conference. 

The conference report by the Senate 
conferees, which I now submit, was 
unanimously agreed to by the Senate 
conferees. The House report which was 
passed by the House this afternoon was 
likewise unanimously agreed to by man- 
agers on the part of the House. 

The measure is one of great impor- 
tance. Four hundred million acres of 
the Western States are public lands. 
Except for the granite core of the great 
mountain ranges, these public lands em- 
brace great sedimentary basins prospec- 
tively valuable for the deposits of oil 
which are locked within them. 

Proceedings which have been insti- 
tuted by the Department of the Interior, 
involving a large acreage, have, in effect, 
brought a stalemate in drilling. The 
revision contained in the conference re- 
port which I am presenting is designed 
to clarify the law and make it possible 
for oil operators, large and small, to 
resume their operations in compliance 
with the provisions of law which have 
been agreed upon by the Congress in 
consultation with responsible officials of 
the Department of the Interior. 

The principal changes include: 

First. A consolidation of the acreage 
limitations with respect to leases and op- 
tions. Under present law, a person may 
hold 46,080 acres under lease and 200,000 
acres under option in any one State, for 
a total holding of 246,080 acres. The 
conference report does not alter this 
overall limitation. It provides, how- 
ever, that this acreage may be held 
either by lease or by option, except that 
not more than 200,000 acres may be held 
by option. 

Second. An increase in minimum 
rental from 25 cents an acre to 50 cents 
has been authorized. In addition, the 
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present waiver of the second-year and 
third-year rentals had been deleted. 
This was done upon the emphatic recom- 
mendation of the Department of the In- 
terior, which was accepted by the House, 
and was concurred in by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
upon the strong representations of sev- 
eral Senators. The increase in rentals 
was authorized to compensate for the de- 
crease in the value of the dollar which 
has taken place since the last time the 
rental was set, and to bring the rental of 
public lands more in line with the rentals 
obtained by owners of fee lands under 
similar circumstances. 

Third. Provision for a new type lease 
was added by the Senate. It is a tar 
sands lease. Under the bill as agreed 
upon by the conference, persons will be 
able to secure leases on not to exceed 
7,680 acres in any one State, to exploit 
the hydrocarbons now locked in tar sands 
and recoverable only by mining methods. 

There are other substantive changes, 
but not of a major order. In addition, 
there are numerous clarifying, modify- 
ing, and perfecting changes which oper- 
ations under the present law have sug- 
gested. The changes substantive, clari- 
fying and perfecting, are all designed 
to secure a more closely drawn law, to 
the end that exploration and produc- 
tion of oil and gas may proceed on the 
public lands in an orderly and effective 
manner. 

Mr. President, I move that the report 
be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 


I desire to pay tribute to the able 
senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], who was the author of a 
Leasing Act 25 years ago, and who again 
has his name on another Leasing Act 
today. 

I desire to pay tribute to the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming for the 
outstanding work he has done in the 
committee over a long period of time, 
and particularly for the great contribu- 
tion he has made to the preparation of 
this report. 


PROTECTION OF FARM AND RANCH 
OPERATORS AGAINST LOSS OF 
CROPLAND ACREAGE AND ACRE- 
AGE ALLOTMENTS 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of H.R. 12849. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
12849) to protect farm and ranch op- 
erators making certain land-use changes 
under the Great Plains conservation pro- 
gram and the soil bank program against 
loss of cropland acreage and acreage 
allotments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Louisiana? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, what is the request? 
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Mr. ELLENDER. The request is to 
consider H.R. 12849, which is similar to 
a Senate bill which was passed a few 
weeks ago. It seems that the House 
overlooked the Senate bill when it passed 
the House bill. So it is my desire to 
have the House bill considered at this 
time. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, reserving the right to object, the 
bill comes, I assume, from the House 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota, Does the 
Senator from Louisiana know of any 
other bill coming from the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture which will be pre- 
sented to the Senate during this session? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; one came tomy 
attention this morning. I do not know 
of any other bill except that one and 
the one which we considered yesterday at 
the regular meeting of the committee 
and reported to the Senate. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. What 
is the other bill which has come to the 
Senator's attention and which may come 
over from the House? 

Mr. ELLENDER- The Senator from 
California [Mr. Encte] presented the bill 
just a moment ago. It affects nuts and 
other products of California. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Senator from South Dakota 
is always reluctant to object to any re- 
quest which comes from the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana, who 1s 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. However, we con- 
front this situation: Up to this good hour, 
the committee of conference has not 
adopted a comprehensive farm bill. It 
has not passed proposed legislation deal- 
ing with the wheat problem. 

The Senate passed a bill which went 
to the House, and the House failed to 
pass it by a very few votes. 

It has occurred to me that if action is 
to be obtained at this session on farm 
legislation, it is almost necessary that 
it be attached by way of amendment to 
some bill which will come from the 
House, through the House Committee on 
Agriculture. 

If this is to be the only opportunity 
in which we can consider and deliberate 
upon farm legislation, it seems to me we 
ought not to miss the opportunity. 

I had prepared an amendment to be 
offered in connection with some other 
legislation which I had hoped would 
come from the House Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry, a bill dealing 
with the wheat problem. It proposed 
that with respect to the wheat support 
loans the support price be fixed at 77 
percent of parity; that the reduction in 
acreage be established at 22 percent; and 
that the payment in kind be for 55 per- 
cent of the idle acres under the 22-per- 
cent reduction. 

Up to this time, we have not had an 
opportunity to consider that proposal. 
I am reluctant to lose an opportunity to 
offer it in the consideration of any pro- 
posed legislation which may come over 
from the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture. Therefore, I am constrained to 
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object to the consideration of the bill 
at this time. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold his objection? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
has been very diligent in an effort to de- 
velop a wheat bill which would be of 
benefit to farmers and at the same time 
reduce the cost of the program. 

Because of the seriousness of the 
situation surrounding wheat, the com- 
mittee decided to give priority to con- 
sideration of wheat legislation at the 
beginning of the 86th Congress. 

As soon as the President’s farm mes- 
sage was received in 1959, the Secretary 
of Agriculture was invited to appear 
before the committee and elaborate on 
the wheat problem. Meetings for this 
purpose occurred on February 16 and 
17, 1959. After giving his views, he was 
requested by the committee to submit 
his proposal in bill form. Alternative 
proposals were received by the commit- 
tee counsel on March 12, 1959. Arrange- 
ments were immediately made for hear- 
ings which were held during the period 
March 20 through 25, 1959. AN major 
farm organizations and others interested 
in wheat were heard. Department of 
Agriculture officials also testified. All 
appearing before the committee agreed 
that some action was necessary, but 
presented different and in some cases 
divergent views as to what should he 
done to reduce the pressure of mounting 
wheat surpluses; and it was evident 
that no generally acceptable major 
changes in the program were possible. 

Following these hearings the commit- 
tee met in executive session and decided 
to hold further hearings on a committee 
print which had been developed as a 
stopgap measure to correct generally rec- 
ognized deficiencies in the current pro- 
gram. These hearings were held on 
April 22,1959. Again farm organizations, 
as well as the Department of Agriculture, 
presented divergent views to the com- 
mittee. Following this, the committee 
held numerous executive sessions in an 
effort to develop a wheat bill which 
would prevent further accumulation of 
surpluses and be less costly to the Gov- 
ernment, but, at the same time, provide 
farmers with necessary price protection. 

On May 18, 1959, the Senate commit- 
tee reported S. 1968, which provided a 
choice of price supports at 80 percent 
of parity coupled with a 20 percent re- 
duction in acreage or price supports at 
65 percent of parity with no reduction 
in allotments. 

This bill was passed by the Senate with 
amendments. Subsequently the House 
amended S. 1988 to provide for price sup- 
ports at 90 percent of parity with a re- 
duction in acreage allotments of 25 per- 
cent and a one-third payment-in-kind on 
the reduced acreage. 

A conference committee agreed on a 
2-year bill with price supports at 80 per- 
cent of parity coupled with an acreage 
reduction of 20 percent and a one-third 
payment-in-kind. 

The Senate agreed but the House re- 
jected the conference report by a vote 
of 214 to 202. The Senate thereafter 
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accepted the House amendment—90 per- 
cent, 25 percent—but this was vetoed by 
the President. 

On January 7, 1960, I introduced S. 
2759 in the Senate. 

Hearings were held on February 23, at 
which time the National Association of 
Wheat Growers and the National Farm- 
ers Union, with the tentative concurrence 
of the National Grange, proposed a pro- 
gram which was not yet in bill form, 
while the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration indicated support for a different 
approach. 

After a temporary suspension to pro- 
vide time for the National Association 
of Wheat Growers to put their proposal 
in bill form and for the National Grange 
to determine its position, hearings were 
resumed on April 20 and 21 at which 
time the proposals of the various farm 
organizations, as well as a new proposal 
by the Department of Agriculture, were 
fully explored. 

Executive meetings were held by the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
on April 26 and 27, during which time 
S. 2759 was amended and reported on 
May 2, 1960. 

The bill was passed by the Senate. 
The House acted on June 21, 22, and 23, 
rejecting two attempts to substitute the 
Senate bill, and ended by finally defeat- 
ing its own bill. 

The pending measure is a very simple 
one. It affects the Great Plains and 
conservation reserve program. 

My good friend, the Senator from 
North Dakota (Mr. Youne], introduced 
the bill several months ago. It was voted 
on affirmatively by the Senate. The 
House passed a bill similar to the one 
the Senate passed. 

All I desire is to have the House bill 
considered, for the simple reason that 
when the House considered the proposal, 
instead of substituting the Senate bill 
for the House bill, the House simply 
passed its own bill. 

I am asking that the House bill which 
is similar to the one we passed a few 
weeks ago be acted on today 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. But it 
comes to us now, under the request of 
the Senator from Louisiana, with a 
House bill number. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Then, if 
we amend the bill, obviously it will go 
back to the House, either for its concur- 
rence or for a conference. Obviously 
that is the only way we can obtain the 
enactment of agricultural legislation at 
this session. 

I am not attempting to have action 
taken now only for agriculture; I am also 
attempting to have action taken now for 
both political parties, inasmuch as both 
political parties at their recent conven- 
tions spoke in detail and at length on 
the need for the enactment of agricul- 
tural legislation. 

I understand that the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] went to Des Moines, Iowa, to at- 
tend a conference there, and at the con- 
ference pledged active support of agri- 
cultural legislation. In fact, as I recall, 
following the recent convention in Los 
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Angeles, the Democratic nominee for 
President announced he was taking the 
lead in presenting agricultural legisla- 
tion before the Senate. 

Iam merely taking this opportunity to 
try to help him carry out his pledge and 
his promise. If the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts were here now, this would be 
his opportunity to attach to the bill com- 
ing to us from the House of Representa- 
tives the agricultural program he favors 
for the country, and this would be his 
opportunity to have it considered here. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, my 
request is made at the suggestion of an- 
other Member of the Senate; the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. Youne] 
has made this suggestion. If the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota wishes to object, 
that is his privilege. Obviously, in view 
of my previous comments anything we 
might try to do in the case of wheat 
would be futile. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hope the Senator from Louisiana 
will withdraw his request? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Very well, Mr. 
President; I withdraw my request. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota subse- 
quently said. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
I proposed to offer to House bill 12849, 
if it had been called up this afternoon, 
may be printed at this point in the Rxc- 
orp. I have already sent the amendment 
to the desk, to be printed, for the in- 
formation of Members of the Senate; 
but I also wish to have the amendment 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment submitted by Mr. Case of South 
Dakota was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


On page 1 after line 2 insert “Title I, 
Great Plains, Conservation Program”, and 
renumber sections 1 and 2 as “101” and 
“102", accordingly. 

Following title I add a new title reading 
as follows: 


“TITLE II—PRICE SUPPORT AND 
ALLOTMENTS 


“Sec. 201. Title I of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended, is amended by adding 
the following new sections: 

“Seo. 107. (a) Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of section 101 of this Act, for each 
of the 1961, 1962, and 1963 crops of wheat 
price support shall be made available as pro- 
vided in this section. The support price for 
each such crop shall be 77 per centum of the 
parity price therefor. Price support under 
the foregoing provision of this section shall 
be made available only to cooperators, only 
in the commercial wheat-producing area, 
and only if producers have not disapproved 
marketing quotas for the crop. In case mar- 
keting quotas are disapproved, price support 
to cooperators shall be as provided in sec- 
tion 101 (d) (3). 

“*(b) If marketing quotas are in effect 
for the particular crop of wheat, wheat of 
any such crop, and any other commodity 
produced on a farm to which a wheat mar- 
keting quota is applicable and in the calen- 
dar year in which wheat of any such crop 
is normally harvested, shall be eligible for 
price support only if— 

1) the farm is in compliance with the 
farm wheat acreage allotment for such 
crop; 

“*(2) the total acreage on the farm de- 
voted to the production of nonconserving 
crops as determined by the Secretary which 
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would normally be harvested in the calen- 
dar year in which such wheat crop is nor- 
mally harvested does not exceed the total 
average annual acreage on the farm devoted 
to the production of such nonco 

crops for harvest in 1958 and 1959, less an 
acreage equal to 22 per centum of the farm 
acreage allotment for such crop of wheat 
which would be in effect for the farm ex- 
cept for the reduction thereof as provided 
in section 334(c) (2) of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended; and 

3) the producers on the farm in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary— 

„) designate an acreage on the farm 
equal to the 22 per centum reduction in 
the farm acreage allotment required under 
section 334(c)(2) of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, for the 
particular crop of wheat, and 

„u) do not produce any crop thereon 

which is normally harvested in the calendar 
year in which the particular crop of wheat 
is normally harvested and do not graze such 
acreage during such year. 
A farm shall be deemed in compliance with 
the requirements of clauses (1) and (2) if 
no crop not subject to acreage allotments is 
produced on the farm for harvest, and the 
farm is in compliance with the farm acreage 
allotments. In accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary, the acreage of 
such nonconserving crops for harvest in 1958 
and 1959 may be adjusted to the extent the 
Secretary determines appropriate for abnor- 
mal weather conditions, established crop ro- 
tation practices for the farm, changes in the 
constitution of the farm, participation in 
soll bank or Great Plains programs, or to 
give effect to the provisions of law relating 
to release and reapportionment or preserva- 
tion of history, and such other factors as the 
Secretary may deem appropriate. For the 
purposes of eligibility for price support a 
producer shall not be deemed to have vio- 
lated any of the foregoing conditions unless 
the producer knowingly violated such con- 
dition, but the Secretary may provide by 
regulation for adjusting any payment in 
kind under subsection (c) or (d) on account 
of any violation of any such condition or 
any other condition of eligibility for such 
payment. For the purposes of this section 
a wheat marking quota shall not be deemed 
to be applicable to any farm exempt from 
wheat marketing quotas under item (7) of 
Public Law 74, Seventh-seventh Congress, as 
amended (7 U.S.C. 1340(7)) or exempt from 
wheat marketing penalties under section 
335 (f) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1335(f)). 

% Producers of wheat mee the 
foregoing conditions of eligibility for price 
support for any calendar year shall be en- 
titled for such year to a wheat payment in 
kind from Commodity Credit Corporation 
stocks equal in value to 55 per centum of 
the average annual yield in bushels of wheat 
per harvested acre on the farm for the three 
years immediately preceding the year for 
which the designation is made, adjusted for 
abnormal weather conditions and as deter- 
mined under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary multiplied by the number of desig- 
nated acres. Such wheat may be marketed 
without penalty but shall not be eligible for 
price support. The payment in kind shall 
be made by the issuance of a negotiable 
certificate which Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration shall redeem in wheat equal in 
value to the value of the certificate. The 
certificate shall have a value equal to the 
number of bushels determined as aforesaid 
multiplied by the basic county support rate 
per bushel for number one wheat of the crop 
normally harvested in the year for which the 
acreage is designated and for the county in 
which the designated acreage is located. 
The wheat redeemable for such certificate 
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shall be valued at the market price thereof as 
determined by Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. The Secretary shall provide by regula- 
tion for the sharing of a certificate among 
producers on the farm on a fair and equi- 
table basis. The acreage designated under 
this section shall be in addition to any acre- 
age devoted to the conservation reserve pro- 
gram. 

d) If marketing quotas are in effect for 
the 1961 crop of wheat and the producers on 
the farm agree to meet the requirements of 
subsection (b) for 1961, 1962, and 1963, and, 
in accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary— 

“*(1) designate an acreage on the farm 
equal to not less than 22 per centum nor 
more than 100 per centum of the acreage 
allotment which would be in effect for the 
farm for the 1961 crop of wheat except for 
the reduction thereof as provided in section 
334(c)(2) of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, and do not pro- 
duce any crop thereon which is normally 
harvested in the calendar years 1961, 1962, 
and 1963 and do not graze such acreage dur- 
ing such years, but devote such acreage to 
soil and water conserving uses; 

2) reduce by the number of acres so 
designated the acreage of wheat on the farm 
in each such year below the acreage allot- 
ment which would be in effect for the farm 
for such year except for the reduction there- 
of as provided in section 334(c)(2) of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended; and 

“*(3) reduce by the number of acres so 
designated the acreage of nonconserving 
crops on the farm in each such calendar year 
below the average annual acreage on the farm 
devoted to the production of such noncon- 
serving crops for harvest for 1958 and 1959 
adjusted as provided in subsection (b), 


such producers shall be entitled to a wheat 
payment in kind, in lieu of the payment 
provided by subsection (c), for each such 
year from Commodity Credit Corporation 
stocks equal in value to 55 per centum of the 
average annual yield in bushels of wheat per 
harvested acre on the farm for the three years 
1958 through 1960, adjusted for abnormal 
weather conditions and as determined under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary, mul- 
tiplied by the number of designated acres. 
Such wheat may be marketed without pen- 
alty but shall not be eligible for price sup- 
port. The payment in kind shall be made by 
the issuance of a negotiable certificate which 
Commodity Credit Corporation shall redeem 
in wheat equal in value to the value of the 
certificate. The certificate shall have a value 
equal to the number of bushels determined as 
aforesaid multiplied by the basic county sup- 
port rate per bushel for number one wheat of 
the crop normally harvested in the year for 
which the payment is made and for the 
county in which the designated acreage is 
located. The wheat redeemable for such 
certificate shall be valued at the market price 
thereof as determined by Commodity Credit 
Corporation. The Secretary shall provide by 
regulation for the sharing of a certificate 
among producers on the farm on a fair and 
equitable basis. The share of any producer 
in certificates issued under this subsection 
with respect to any year and with respect to 
all farms in which he has an interest, based 
on the face value of the certificates, shall not 
exceed the greater of (1) $10,000, or (2) such 
producer’s share of payments made under 
this subsection for acreage required to be 
designated either in 1961 or in such year as 
a condition of price support. If such pro- 
ducers fail to comply with the requirements 
of this subsection for all or any part of the 
three year period, such producers shall for- 
feit or refund in cash all or such part of 
the payments provided for by this subsection 
as the Secretary determines to be fair and 
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equitable and prescribes by regulation. The 
acreage on any farm which is determined 
under regulations of the Secretary to have 
been diverted from the production of wheat 
by reason of designation under this subsec- 
tion shall be considered acreage devoted to 
wheat for the purposes of establishing future 
State, county, and farm acreage allotments 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended. In applying the provisions 
of paragraph (6) of Public Law 74, Seventy- 
seventh Congress (7 U.S.C. 1340(6) ), and sec- 
tion 326(b) of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1326(b)), 
relating to reduction of the storage amount 
of wheat that part of the acreage designated 
under this subsection in excess of the 22 per 
centum reduction required under section 
334 (c) (2) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938 on any farm shall be regarded as 
wheat acreage on the farm of normal pro- 
duction as that term is defined in section 
301(b) (9) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1301 (b) (9). 

“Sec. 108. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 101 or 107 of this Act or any provi- 
sion of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, if marketing quotas are disapproved for 
the 1961 crop of wheat, the level of price 
support to cooperators and noncooperators 
for the 1961 crop and each subsequent crop 
of wheat shall be 50 per centum of the par- 
ity price of wheat and no national marketing 
quota or acreage allotment shall be pro- 
claimed with respect to any subsequent crop 
of wheat: Provided, That if price support at 
50 per centum of the parity price is in effect 
under this section, the current price sup- 
port for wheat, for the purposes of section 
407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, shall be determined on the basis 
of a price support level for wheat of 77 
per centum of the parity price therefor.’ 

“Sec, 202. (a) Item (1) of Public Law 74, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, as amended, is 
amended, effective beginning with the 1961 
crop of wheat, to read as follows: 

“*(1) If a national marketing quota for 
wheat is in effect for any marketing year, 
farm marketing quotas shall be in effect for 
the crop of wheat which is normally har- 
vested in the calendar year in which such 
marketing year begins. The farm marketing 
quota for any crop of wheat shall be the 
actual production of the acreage planted to 
such crop of wheat on the farm less the farm 
marketing excess. The farm marketing ex- 
cess shall be an amount equal to double the 
normal yield of wheat per acre established 
for the farm multiplied by the number of 
acres planted to such crop of wheat on the 
farm in excess of the farm acreage allotment 
for such crop unless the producer, in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary and within the time prescribed 
therein, establishes to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary the actual production of such crop 
of wheat on the farm. If such actual pro- 
duction is so established the farm marketing 
excess shall be such actual production less 
the actual production of the farm wheat 
acreage allotment. Actual production of the 
farm wheat acreage allotment shall mean the 
actual average yield per harvested acre of 
wheat on the farm multiplied by the number 
of acres constituting the farm acreage allot- 
ment. In determining the actual average 
yield per harvested acre of wheat and the 
actual production of wheat on the farm any 
acreage utilized for feed without threshing 
after the wheat is headed, or available for 
such utilization at the time the actual pro- 
duction is determined, shall be considered 
harvested acreage and the production thereof 
in terms of grain shall be appraised in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary and such production included in 
the actual production of wheat on the farm. 
The acreage planted to wheat on a farm 
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shall include all acreage planted to wheat 
for any purpose and self-seeded (volunteer) 
wheat, but shall not include any acreage 
that is disposed of prior to harvest in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary.’ 

“(b) Item (2) of Public Law 74, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, as amended, is amended, 
effective beginning with the 1961 crop of 
wheat, to read as follows: 

“*(2) During any marketing year for which 
quotas are in effect, the producer shall be 
subject to a penalty on the farm marketing 
excess of wheat. The rate of the penalty 
shall be 65 per centum of the parity price 
per bushel of wheat as of May 1 of the 
calendar year in which the crop is har- 
vested.’ 

„(e) Item (3) of Public Law 74, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, as amended, is amended, 
effective beginning with the 1961 crop of 
wheat, to read as follows: 

“*(3) The farm marketing excess for wheat 
shall be regarded as available for marketing, 
and the penalty and the storage amount or 
amounts of wheat to be delivered to the 
Secretary shall be computed upon double 
the normal production of the excess acreage. 
If the farm marketing excess so computed 
is adjusted downward on the basis of actual 
production, the difference between the 
amount of the penalty or storage computed 
on the basis of double the normal production 
and as computed on actual production shall 
be returned to or allowed the producer or a 
corresponding adjustment made in the 
amount to be delivered to the Secretary if 
the producer elects to make such delivery. 
The Secretary shall issue regulations under 
which the farm marketing excess of wheat 
for the farm shall be stored or delivered to 
him. Upon failure to store, or deliver to the 
Secretary, the farm marketing excess within 
such time as may be determined under regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary the pen- 
alty computed as aforesaid shall be paid by 
the producer. Any wheat delivered to the 
Secretary hereunder shall become the prop- 
erty of the United States and shall be dis- 
posed of by the Secretary for relief purposes 
in the United States or foreign countries or 
in such other manner as he shall determine 
will divert it from the normal channels of 
trade and commerce.’ 

“(d) Item (7) of Public Law 74, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, as amended (7 U.S.C. 
1340(7) ), is amended to read as follows: 

„%) A farm marketing quota on any 
crop of wheat shall not be applicable to any 
farm on which the acreage planted to wheat 
for such crop does not exceed fifteen acres: 
Provided, however, That a farm marketing 
quota on the 1961 and subsequent crops of 
wheat shall be applicable to— 

„%) any farm on which the acreage of 
wheat exceeds the smaller of (1) twelve 
acres or (2) the highest number of acres 
planted to wheat on the farm for harvest 
in the calendar years 1956, 1957, 1958, 1959, 
or 1960; and 

„) any farm on which any wheat is 
planted if any of the producers who share 
in the wheat produced on such farm share 
in the wheat produced on any other farm.’ 

“(e) Item (12) of Public Law 74, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, as amended (7 U.S.C. 
1340(12)), is repealed, effective beginning 
with the 1961 crop of wheat. 

() Section 326(b) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended, effective beginning with the 1961 
crop of wheat, to read as follows: 

„b) If a farm is in compliance with its 
farm acreage allotment for any crop of 
wheat and the actual production of such 
crop of wheat on the farm is less than the 
normal production of the farm wheat acre- 
age allotment, an amount equal to the de- 
ficiency may be marketed without penalty 
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from wheat of previous crops stored by the 
producers on the farm to postpone the pay- 
ment of marketing quota penalties.’ 

“Sec. 203. The Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, is amended as fol- 
lows: 

“(a) Section 334 is amended by inserting 
‘(1)’ after ‘(c)’ and adding a new subpara- 
graph (2) following subparagraph (c)(1) to 
read as follows: 

“*(2) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, each old or new farm acreage 
allotment for the 1961 and subsequent crops 
of wheat as determined on the basis of a 
minimum national acreage allotment of 
fifty-five million acres shall be reduced by 22 
per centum. In the event notices of farm 
acreage allotments for the 1961 crop of wheat 
have been mailed to farm operators prior to 
the effective date of this subparagraph (2) 
new notices showing the required reduction 
shall be mailed to farm operators as soon as 
practicable.’ 

“(b) Section 334(e) is amended to read as 
follows: 

e) If, with respect to any crop of wheat, 
the Secretary determines that the produc- 
tion of any kind of wheat will be inadequate 
to provide a sufficient quantity of that kind 
of wheat to satisfy the demand therefor, the 
wheat acreage allotment (and the number 
of acres which may be planted under item 
(7) (1) of Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh 
Congress, without making a farm marketing 
quota applicable to the farm) for such crop 
for each farm located in a county which 
has produced such wheat for commercial 
food products during one or more of the five 
years immediately preceding the year in 
which such crop is harvested, shall be in- 
creased by such uniform percentage as he 
deems necessary to provide for such quantity. 
No increase shall be made under this sub- 
section in the wheat acreage allotment of 
any farm (or In the acreage which may be 
planted without a farm marketing 
quota applicable to the farm) for any crop 
if any kind of wheat other than that for 
which the increase is made is planted on 
such farm for such crop. Any increases in 
wheat acreage allotments authorized by this 
subsection shall be in addition to the Na- 
tional, State, and county wheat acreage al- 
lotments, and such increases shall not be 
considered in establishing future State, 
county, and farm allotments. The provi- 
sions of paragraph (6) of Public Law 74, 
Seventy-seventh Congress (7 U.S.C. 1340(6)), 
and section 326(b) of this Act, relating to 
the reduction of the storage amount of 
wheat shall apply to the allotment for the 
farm established without regard to this sub- 
section and not to the increased allotment 
under this subsection, except that any farm 
in compliance with its increased allotment 
under this subsection shall be considered in 
compliance with its farm acreage allotment 
for the purposes of said section 326(b). Any 
farm receiving an increased allotment under 
this subsection shall be excused from com- 
plying with clauses (2) and (3) of section 
107(b) of the Agricultural Act of 1949 to 
the extent deemed appropriate by the Secre- 
tary to provide for the increase in allotment 
under this subsection, and no farm on which 
acreage is designated pursuant to section 
107(b) (3) or 107(d) of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949 in a greater amount than required 
as & condition of price support for any crop 
shall be eligible for an increased allotment 
under this subsection for such crop.“ 

“(c) Subsection (f) of section 335 is 
amended by striking out the semicolon at 
the end of item (1) and adding ‘and shall 
not apply to other farms with respect to the 
1961 and crops;’ 

(d) Section 336 is amended to read as 
follows: ` 


“Sec. 336. Between the date of issuance 
of any proclamation of any national market- 
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ing quota for wheat and July 25 of the year 
in which the proclamation is made the Sec- 
retary shall conduct a referendum by secret 
ballot to determine whether farmers favor 
or oppose such quota, Farmers eligible to 
vote in such referendum shall be farmers 
who were engaged in the production of the 
crop of wheat normally harvested in the cal- 
endar year immediately preceding the cal- 
endar year in which the referendum is held 
on a farm in the commercial wheat-produc- 
ing area for such crop and on which more 
than twelve acres was planted to wheat of 
such crop if such crop was the 1961, 1962, 
or 1963 crop, or on which more than fifteen 
acres was planted to wheat of such crop if 
such crop was any crop other than the 
1961, 1962, or 1963 crop. Any acreage con- 
sidered as being devoted to wheat in estab- 
lishing future allotments under applicable 
provisions of law shall be considered as 
wheat-producing acreage for the purpose of 
determining eligibility to vote. If the Sec- 
retary determines that more than one-third 
of the farmers voting in the referendum 
oppose such quota he shall prior to the effec- 
tive date of such quota by proclamation 
suspend the operation of the national mar- 
keting quotas with respect to wheat.’ 

“(e) Section 362 is amended by deleting 
the second sentence thereof. 

“(f) Subsections (b) and (e) of section 335 
are hereby repealed and subsection (d) of 
said section is repealed effective beginning 
with the 1961 crop of wheat. 

“(g) The first proviso of section $77 is 
amended by striking out ‘Provided, That be- 
ginning with the 1960 crop’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘Provided, That 
with the 1964 crop in the case of wheat and 
the 1960 crop in the case of any other com- 
modity’. 

“Src. 204, Section 101(d) of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended 


“(A) striking out paragraph (5); and 

“(B) amending paragraph (7) to read as 
follows: 

%%) No price support shall be made 
available for any crop of wheat for which 
acreage allotments are not in effect and no 
price support shall be made available for 
any crop of wheat in any State designated 
under section 335(e) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, as out- 
side the commercial wheat-producing area 
for such crop.“ 


JOHN A. SKENANDORE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the Chair lay before the 
Senate the amendments of the House of 
Representatives to Senate bill 285, for 
the relief of John A. Skenandore. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendments of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 285) for 
the relief of John A. Skenandore, which 
were, on page 1, line 5, after “to” insert 
“the estate of”; on page 1, line 6, strike 
out “his” and insert the“; on page 1, 
line 6, after “claim” insert “of the dece- 
dent”; on page 1, line 7, strike out “he” 
and insert “the decedent”, and to amend 
the title so as to read: “An Act for the 
relief of the estate of John A. Skenan- 
dore.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, while the House amendment is in 
the nature of a substitute, it merely 
changes S. 285 to provide that relief be 
granted to the estate of John A. Skenan- 
dore. During the time that the bill for 
the relief of Mr. Skenandore was pend- 
ing, Mr, Skenandore died, and the House 
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amended the bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of the amounts to his estate. 
Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
concur in the House amendments. 
The motion was agreed to. 


ARTHUR E. COLLINS—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I submit a report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 4826) for 
the relief of Arthur E. Collins. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report, 
as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (HR. 
4826) entitled “An act for the relief of Ar- 
thur E. Collins,” having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered II. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered I, and agree to the same. 

James O. EASTLAND, 
PHILIP A. HART, 
Roman L. HRUSKA, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
THOMAS J. LANE, 
HAROLD D. DONOHUE, 
JOHN E. HENDERSON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senate 
amended the House-passed bill (1) by 
inserting a change in the address of the 
claimant, and (2) by striking the 10-per- 
cent attorneys fee proviso. The House 
disagreed to the amendments, and re- 
quested a conference. 

In the conference report now before 
the Senate, the conferees of the House 
agree to the first amendment of the Sen- 
ate, and the Senate recedes from its sec- 
ond amendment. The conferees on the 
part of the Senate recommend that the 
conference report on H.R. 4826 be agreed 
to. 


Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
agree to the conference report. 
The motion was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF “ANTI-KICKBACK 
STATUTE” TO ALL NEGOTIATED 
CONTRACTS 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I yield to the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. McCLettan]; and I appreciate 
very much his cooperation and courtesy 
in waiting until now to present the mat- 
ter which he will submit. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Presiding Officer lay before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to Senate bill 3487. 
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The Presiding Officer laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 3487) to 
amend the “Anti-Kickback Statute” to 
extend it to all negotiated contracts, 
which was, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


That the Act of March 8, 1946 (60 Stat. 
37), entitled “An Act to eliminate the prac- 
tice by subcontractors, under cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee or cost reimbursable contracts of 
the United States, of paying fees or kick- 
backs, or of granting gifts or gratuities to 
employees of a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee or cost 
reimbursable prime contractors or of higher 
tier subcontractors for the purpose of se- 
curing the award of subcontracts or orders” 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“That the payment of any fee, commission, 
or compensation of any kind or the granting 
of any gift or gratuity of any kind, either 
directly or indirectly, by or on behalf of a 
subcontractor, as hereinafter defined, (1) to 
any officer, partner, employee, or agent of 
& prime contractor holding a negotiated con- 
tract entered into by any department, 
agency, or establishment of the United 
States for the furnishing of supplies, ma- 
terials, equipment or services of any kind 
whatsoever; or to any such prime contractor 
or (2) to any officer, partner, employee, or 
agent of a higher tier subcontractor holding 
a subcontract under the prime contract, or 
to any such subcontractor either as an in- 
ducement for the award of a subcontract or 
order from the prime contractor or any 
subcontractor, or as an acknowledgment of 
a subcontract or order previously awarded, 
is hereby prohibited. The amount of any 
such fee, commission, or compensation or 
the cost or expense of any such gratuity or 
gift, whether heretofore or hereafter paid 
or incurred by the subcontractor, shall not 
be charged, either directly or indirectly, as 
a part of the contract price charged by the 
subcontractor to the prime contractor or 
higher tier subcontractor. The amount of 
any such fee, cost, or expense shall be re- 
coverable on behalf of the United States 
from the subcontractor or the recipient 
thereof by setoff of moneys otherwise owing 
to the subcontractor either directly by the 
United States, or by a prime contractor un- 
der any contract or by an action in an ap- 
propriate court of the United States. Upon 
a showing that a subcontractor paid fees, 
commissions, or compensation or granted 
gifts or gratuities to an officer, partner, em- 
ployee, or agent of a prime contractor or of 
another higher tier subcontractor, in con- 
nection with the award of a subcontract or 
order thereunder, it shall be conclusively 
presumed that the cost of such expense was 
included in the price of the subcontract or 
order and ultimately borne by the United 
States. Upon the direction of the contract- 
ing department or agency or of the General 
Accounting Office, the prime contractor shall 
withhold from sums otherwise due a sub- 
contractor any amount reported to have 
been found to have been paid by a subcon- 
tractor as a fee, commission, or compensa- 
tion or as a gift or gratuity to an officer, 
partner, employee, or agent of the prime 
contractor or another higher tier subcon- 
tractor. 

“Sec. 2. For the purpose of this Act the term 
‘subcontractor’ is defined as any person, in- 
cluding a corporation, partnership, or busi- 
ness association of any kind, who holds an 
agreement or purchase order to perform all 
or any part of the work or to make or 
furnish any article or service required for 
the performance of a negotiated contract 
or of a subcontract entered thereunder; the 
term ‘person’ shall include any subcontrac- 
tor, corporation, association, trust, joint- 
stock company, partnership, or individual; 
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and the term ‘negotiated contract’ means 
made without formal advertising. 

“Sec. 3. For the purpose of ascertaining 
whether such fees, commissions, compensa- 
tion, gifts, or gratuities have been paid or 
granted by a subcontractor, the General Ac- 
counting Office shall have the power to 
inspect the plants and to audit the books 
and records of any prime contractor or sub- 
contractor engaged in the performance of a 
negotiated contract. 

“Sec. 4. Any person who shall knowingly, 
directly or indirectly, make or receive any 
such prohibited payment shall be fined not 
more than $10,000 or be imprisoned for not 
more than two years, or both.” 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
may state that the bill was passed by the 
Senate on June 18. The title of the bill 
is “To amend the ‘Anti-Kickback Stat- 
ute’ to extend it to all negotiated con- 
tracts.” 

The bill has been passed by both 
Houses, and provides technical amend- 
ments which I think very appropriate. 

There is no objection to the amend- 
ment. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate concur in the amendment of 
the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Texas for yield- 
ing to me. 


ALASKAN VESSELS INSPECTION EX- 
EMPTION ACT—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


Mr. BARTLETT. Myr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 2669) to extend the 
period of exemption from inspection un- 
der the provisions of section 4426 of the 
Revised Statutes granted certain small 
vessels carrying freight to and from 
places on the inland waters of southeast- 
ern Alaska. I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the 
report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read, for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report, 
as follows: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 2669) 
to extend the period of exemption from 
inspection under the provisions of section 
4426 of the Revised Statutes granted certain 
small vessels carrying freight to and from 
places on the inland waters of southeastern 
Alaska, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the amendment of the House, 
amend the Senate engrossed bill by striking 
out line 3 on page 2 and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: Striking out “March 
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15, 1960" and inserting in lieu thereof De- 
cember 31, 1962”; and the House agree to the 
same, 
CLAIR ENGLE, 
E. L. BARTLETT, 
JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate, 
EDWARD A. GARMATZ, 
FRANK W. BOYKIN, 
FRANK M. CLARK, 
JOHN H. Ray, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand this has the concurrence of the 
distinguished Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL] and all the minority confer- 
ees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the report. 

The report was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF UNITED STATES 
CODE WITH RESPECT TO CON- 
CEALMENT OF ASSETS IN CON- 
TEMPLATION OF BANKRUPTCY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the Chair lay before 
the Senate the message of the House of 
Representatives disagreeing to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 5747) to amend section 152, title 
18, United States Code, with respect to 
the concealment of assets in contempla- 
tion of bankruptcy and asking a confer- 
ence with the Senate on the disagreeing 
vote of the two Houses thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 5747) to amend 
section 152, title 18, United States Code, 
with respect to the concealment of assets 
in contemplation of bankruptcy, and re- 
questing a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at the meeting of Monday, May 16, 
1960, of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
the committee considered the amend- 
ment which was offered to the bill on 
the floor, and the committee determined 
that the amendment so offered and 
adopted by the Senate was not germane 
to bankruptcy matters, inasmuch as the 
amendment would prescribe qualifica- 
tions for Federal probation officers. 

Information received from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, of the House 
of Representatives, discloses that there 
is now pending before that committee 
a separate bill embodying the proba- 
tion officer proposal, which that com- 
mittee is still studying. 

In addition to this, the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary has resolved to 
recommend that the House conferees. 
accept only that portion of the bill deal- 
ing with bankruptcy matters. 

Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
the House committee has before it a 
separate bill on the probation officer 
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proposal, which it is still studying, I 
move that the Senate recede from its 
amendments to H.R. 5747. 

The motion was agreed to. 


REDUCTION OF SENTENCES OF 
IMPRISONMENT IMPOSED UPON 
CERTAIN PERSONS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the Chair lay before the 
Senate the amendments of the House of 
Representatives to S. 2932, to amend 
section 3568 of title 18, United States 
Code, to provide for reducing sentences 
of imprisonment imposed upon persons 
held in custody for want of bail while 
awaiting trial by the time so spent in 
custody. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2932) to amend section 3568 of title 18, 
United States Code, to provide for re- 
ducing sentences of imprisonment im- 
posed upon persons held in custody for 
want of bail while awaiting trial by the 
time so spent in custody, which were: to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That (a) section 3568 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“$ 3568. Effective date of sentence; credit for 

time in custody prior to the imposition 
of sentence. 

“The sentence of imprisonment of any per- 
son convicted of an offense in a court of 
the United States shall commence to run 
from the date on which such person is re- 
ceived at the penitentiary, reformatory, or 
jail for service of said sentence: Provided, 
That the Attorney General shall give any 
such person credit toward service of his sen- 
tence for any days spent in custody prior 
to the imposition of sentence by the sen- 
tencing court for want of bail set for the 
offense under which sentence was imposed 
where the statute requires the imposition 
of a minimum mandatory sentence. 

“If any such person shall be committed to 
a jail or other place of detention to await 

tion to the place at which his 
sentence is to be served, his sentence shall 
commence to run from the date on which 
he is received at such jail or other place of 
detention. 

“No sentence shall prescribe any other 
method of computing the term.” 

(b) Item 3568 of the analysis of chapter 
227, immediately section 3561 of 
title 18, United States Code, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“3568. Effective date of sentence; credit 
for time in custody prior to imposition of 
sentence.” 

Src, 2. The amendments made by the first 
section of this Act shall be effective only 
with respect to persons sentenced to im- 
prisonment on or after the thirtieth day 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 


And to amend the title so as to read: 
“A bill to provide for credit for service 
of sentence for time spent in custody for 
want of bail prior to the imposition of 
sentence by the sentencing court where 
the statute requires the imposition of a 
minimum mandatory sentence.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. While the 
House amendment is in the nature of a 
substitute, it merely changes S. 2932 to 
provide that credit be given for time 
spent in custody “prior to the imposi- 
tion of sentence,” rather than for time 
in custody “awaiting trial,” and provides 
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that the application of the statute is 
only in those cases which involve the 
imposition of a minimum mandatory 
sentence. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
concur in the House amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUS- 
TICE, THE JUDICIARY, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1961—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I send to the desk the conference 
report on the Departments of State and 
Justice, the Judiciary, and related agen- 
cies appropriation bill, and ask unani- 
mous consent for its present considera- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
report will be read for the information 
of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of today, pp. 17472-17474, CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 11666) making appropriations for 
the Departments of State and Justice, 
the Judiciary, and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I submit a report of the commit- 
tee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
11666) making appropriations for the 
Departments of State and Justice, the 
Judiciary, and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and 
for other purposes. 

As agreed to by the conferees, the bill 
provides for appropriations totaling 
$705,032,567. This is an increase of 
$28,467,760 over the House bill, and a 
decrease of $13,236,580 from the Senate 
bill. 

Most important of all, the amount 
contained in the conference bill is a re- 
duction of $27,997,828 from the budget 
estimates. 

Iam happy to state that both the con- 
ference bill and the conference report 
were agreed to unanimously by the con- 
ferees from both Houses. 

The House has already adopted the 
conference report agreed to yesterday. 

Furthermore, even though the final 
amounts approved were $27,997,828 un- 
der the budget estimates, it was the judg- 
ment of all the conferees that this bill 
provides adequately for all the important 
functions of the agencies covered by the 
bill. 

In conference, it was necessary to re- 
solve 37 specific points of disagreement 
between the House and Senate bills. I 
must say that I have rarely seen a group 
of men attack complicated problems with 
a greater spirit of cooperation and a 
willingness to consider all points of view. 
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I would like to pay tribute, here on the 
floor of the Senate, to the Members of the 
other body who served as conferees on 
this bill. I refer to the distinguished 
subcommittee chairman, Mr. ROONEY 
and his distinguished colleagues, Mr. 
Cannon, of Missouri; Mr. Srxes, of Flor- 
ida; Mr. Bow, of Ohio, and Mr. TABER, of 
New York. I know his colleagues will 
not misunderstand if I pay special trib- 
ute to my good friend, JOHN Rooney, 
who demonstrates time and again why 
he is acknowledged to be one of the most 
thorough, diligent, able, and fairminded 
Members of the Congress. 

I would also like to express my grati- 
tude and appreciation for the outstand- 
ing contributions made by the other Sen- 
ate conferees. A conference chairman 
is assured that the views of the Senate 
will be given full weight and considera- 
tion when the members of his team in- 
clude such able and distinguished Sena- 
tors as the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. Haypen], the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTON- 
STALL], and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER]. 

Mr. President, the actions of the con- 
ference committee constitute a gratifying 
demonstration that men of good will— 
regardless of political affiliation or the 
section of the country from which they 
are elected—can unite in acting for the 
national interest. 

In considering the appropriations for 
the State Department and the U.S. In- 
formation Agency, the conferees were in 
full agreement concerning the impor- 
tance of providing the financial re- 
sources necessary to carry forward the 
programs of these agencies effectively. 

With respect to the State Depart- 
ment, the conferees agreed to provide 
$115 million for salaries and expenses. 
This is $2,700,000 above the 1960 appro- 
priation, and $1,500,000 above the 
amount in the House bill. 

While the House conferees believed 
that the $113,500,000 which had been 
provided for this purpose in the House 
bill was fully adequate, they agreed to 
provide an additional $1,500,000 in or- 
der to assure that the State Depart- 
ment would have the necessary re- 
sources and flexibility to meet changing 
conditions and high priority problems. 
This additional amount will enable the 
State Department to open new posts and 
expand its political, economic, and con- 
sular activities in Africa and South 
America, as well as in other areas of 
the world. It will also permit the State 
Department to allocate funds for dis- 
armament studies, in order to explore 
new possibilities of arms control, as had 
been provided in the Senate bill. 

With respect to the U.S. Information 
Agency, the House bill had provided 
$101,557,300 for salaries and expenses— 
the same amount as in fiscal year 1960. 
The Senate bill had increased this 
amount by $2 million. The conferees 
agreed to an increase of $1 million, 
which will enable USIA to proceed with 
its program of opening 10 additional 
posts in Africa and expanding its ac- 
tivities in Latin America. The con- 
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ferees also endorsed the language in the 
Senate report, which stated: 

The committee strongly recommends that 
personnel which is so greatly in excess of 
the needs, in areas such as Western Europe, 
be transferred to countries where their serv- 
ices can really be utilized. It is further rec- 
ommended that more stress be placed upon 
binational centers, where the people of the 
countries in which the centers are operating 
have the primary responsibility for operating 
the centers, with U.S. personnel merely giv- 
ing guidance and assistance. 


Another item of particular interest to 
Members is the International Educa- 
tional Exchange Program operated by 
the State Department. It was agreed to 
provide $25,705,000 for this program in 
fiscal year 1961—an increase of $2,495,- 
000 over the 1960 appropriation. 

We were able to provide only $25,705,- 
000 for these programs. The budget 
estimate provided for $28,200,000. The 
House conferees wanted to leave the 
amount for the program at the amount 
provided last year. Finally, after much 
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discussion and exchange of views back 
and forth, we got them to go up ap- 
proximately 82 ½ million, and we came 
down approximately the same amount. 

There was one item on which the 
House conferees were adamant, namely, 
the amendment introduced by the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] and 
included as section 107 of the Senate bill. 
This amendment expressed the sense of 
the Senate that the Secretary of State 
should take such action as may be nec- 
essary to prevent the importation of 
military firearms into the United States 
for resale. Without reference to the 
merits of this provision, the House con- 
ferees felt that it was inappropriate to 
include it in this particular appropria- 
tion bill. It was therefore agreed to de- 
lete the provision from the appropria- 
tion bill, with the expectation that it 
would be presented to the Senate again. 
This was done earlier today in the form 
of an amendment to the mutual security 
appropriation bill, where it was sug- 
gested the amendment should go. The 
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distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations accepted the 
amendment and took it to conference. 

I am particularly pleased to report 
that the House conferees agreed with 
the Senate on providing $10 million for 
the Center for Cultural and Technical 
Interchange Between East and West. I 
am proud of the part that I have played 
in the promotion of this program, and I 
am gratified at the bipartisan support 
that has been given to this unique op- 
portunity for the free world to take a 
noteworthy step forward in the battle 
for men’s minds. 

Since this conference 1 has been 
unanimously agreed to, I do not pro- 
pose to discuss the items in detail; un- 
less Senators desire to ask questions 
about it. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp sum- 
mary tables covering this bill. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


1961 House bill | 1961 Senate bill Conference 
action 

„471, 954 $247, 172, 754 

280, 820, 180 22 829, 180 

50, 836, 445 50, 149, 065 

121, 354, 720 119, 354, 720 

7, 435, 848 7, 185, 848 

850, 000 850, 000 

718, 269, 147 705, 032, 567 


671, 018, 110 


Ttem 


ADMINISTRATION OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Salaries and expenses. 
Representation allowances. 


Acquisition, operation, and maintenance of buildings abroad. 
Acquisition, operation, and maintenance of buil en abroad (special foreign cur- 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Pan American Health 
Contributions to international organizations. 
Missions to international organizations. 
International conferences and contingencies... 


International tariff negotiations 

Total, international organizations and conferences... 

INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS 

International 3 and Water Commission, United States and Mexico: 
Salaries and ex 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


International educational exchange activities 


International educational exchange activities (special foreign 


currency program). 
International educational exchange activities permanent appropriation (special 
foreign currency program) 


Total, educational exchange 


Rama Road, 
Presentation of a statue to U 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Center for cultural and technical Shee between East and West 


TITLE I—-DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Appropriations, 
1000 


mates, 1961 


House bill, 1961 | Senate bill, 1961 


$112, 300, 000 
825, 000 
17, 372, 000 


$119, 850, 000 
875, 000 


#18 00 
10, 723, 000 
4, 00 
om: oon 

500, 000 


8 


> a 


— 


* 
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LEGAL ACTIVITIES AND GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Solaris and expenses, titrust ie 


— Et United States attorneys and marshals... 


Item 
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Summary of bill—Continued 
TITLE II—DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


8 N OTO RAB E E T a ean babpusensmedaiinndetd 


Total, legal activities and general administrationꝛꝛ 
FEDERAL BUREAU OVF INVESTIGATION 


IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 
S on ss ees E E ENEE E <ananeasennt 


OFFICE OF ALIEN PROPERTY 
Limitation on salaries and expenses, Office of Alien Propert zzz 
Total, Department of Justice 


COURT OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT APPEALS 


% 0 ↄ—ĩ—NO—ðͤ6 ͥ ·1·¹w 22 
— Ä. ˙ AAͤO ibepe gaenang 
Salaries and 8 

ce and improvements. 

,,,, ¶———— OEE EE E S 
Salaries of judges. - ---------------- 000 
— r of supporting personnel. Savon 
Teton d 7 — 4, 500, 000 

Administrative office, salaries and expenses. 122 20 
, Special account: 3 
Salaries . . 125, 000) 
Expenses „ & 300, 000) 

Total, other courts and services 862, 440 

Total, the Judiciary, excluding special accounts._.............-..---...---- 724, 065 

Total, the Judiciary, including special accounts 

TITLE IV—RELATED AGENCIES 
UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 
ene a a y i yo; ip 300 
Doaa GA facilities 2 9, 000, oo 
American Cultural Foundation...............-.....-.----------------]----------+++------ 

Payment to informational ia On E SD TEE S 2, 750, 000 


Total, United States Information Agency 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 
President's special international program..-.-...-...-.-------------------------- 
COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


„eee ß E E 
Grand total, Departments of State and Justice, the Judiciary, and related 


agencies exclu special accounts. 


Grand total, De) ents of 5 and Justice, the Judiciary, and related 


agencies including special accounts. 


i Permanent indefinite appropriation sane. 


— creo Eons] educational 


noe or Budget proposed consolidation of! Sala 


c ů ů E 118, 234, 746 
t 6, 145, 500 


780, 000 


665, 961, 610 712, 719, 147 


. — N e E 671, 018, 110 718, 269, 147 705, 032, 567 
In addition, $265,000 of unobligated, prior-year balances were authorized. 
exchange activities” (special foreign : In saaria $o cz of rungbligated 4 ped. Salon sear eg were si 3000 We 7 
* Inclu 228. amendmen’ Doe. 
” and “Expenses” into 1 appropriation we is ee se 
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TITLE V—ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES OF GOVERNMENT CORPORATIONS 


Corporation 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Federal Prison Industries, Ine 


Authorization, 
1960 


$1, 268, 000 


Estimate, 1961 | House bill, 1961 | Senate bill, 1961 Conference 


action 


$1, 415, 000 $1, 415, 000 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe this is a good bill, and I 
believe it is one which merits the sup- 
port of all Senators. I would have liked 
to have had some of my views prevail. 
I spent several hours trying to get Mem- 
bers of the other body to accept my 
views, but in several instances they felt 
they could not yield, and would not yield, 
and this report represents the best agree- 
ment that the men who were present 
could produce. 

I recommend adoption of the con- 
ference report. 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
confirm what the majority leader has 
said. As a conferee who was present 
during the entire conference, and who 
sat on the subcommittee that marked up 
the Senate bill, I am in accord with the 
conference report. It does not provide 
in several instances as much as I would 
like to have had and as much as I 
believe the State Department should 
have. 

The House was adamant on several 
provisions, In other instances we were 
very successful. The report as a whole 
is satisfactory. I confirm what the ma- 
jority leader has said. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
always dislike to disagree with a con- 
ference report. Unfortunately, due to 
a very important previous engagement, 
I was unable to attend the conference. 
I have attended the conferences in the 
last several years, and I have never been 
able to sign the conference report be- 
cause of disagreement with the results 
of the conferences. 

I disagree with the results of this con- 
ference. I would not have signed the 
report if I had been present. 

Tam not saying there is not much good 
in the bill. I congratulate the commit- 
tee for what it did in several instances, 
as alluded to by the majority leader. 

Once again we see a repetition of the 
pattern which has been set primarily 
by the House committee, of cutting down 
on the exchange program. It is a very 
strange thing that within the last week 
we have been called upon to vote a $500 
million emergency program for Latin 
America without any plan at all. One 
of the main reasons we had to do so is 
that we have not pursued, over a long 
period of time, an intelligent program to 
try to bring some order in this revolu- 
tionary era in which vast changes are 
taking place in both Africa and Latin 
America. 

‘This is one hopeful program which has 
been authorized for some 14 years. It is 


about the only program of importance 
which never receives the full budget re- 
quest. We all know how difficult it is to 
get the Bureau of the Budget to agree to 
a request. In this instance, the Bureau 
of the Budget for the exchange program 
allowed $28.2 million, and we are not 
able to get that from the Congress. 

I sympathize with the majority leader. 
I have attended these conferences. I 
think the majority leader does all he 
can do. What I question is the basic 
wisdom of our approach to the whole 
international problem. 

We have authorized the appropriation 
of $500 million for Latin America. 

We have increased the contingency 
fund in the mutual security bill from 
$150 million to $250 million to take care 
of we do not know what in Africa. 

The only orderly way to approach the 
whole problem is to lay plans and to try 
to do something in advance, instead of, 
year after year, coming in on an annual 
basis and trying to cure the trouble 
after it has broken out. 

I disagree with the cutting of the ex- 
change program by some $2% million. 
I think it should have been given the 
budget amount. Asa matter of fact, only 
a year or two ago the Bureau of the 
Budget allowed $30 million, and because 
the House was unwilling to go along, 
and the Senate could not persuade the 
House to go along at that time, the next 
request was $22 million. The budget 
representative said to me and to others. 
“There is no use in asking for any more, 
because you cannot get the House to 
go along.” 

We see the world crumbling about us. 
This is acknowledged at last by the ad- 
ministration, by its request for an addi- 
tional $600 million for Latin America 
and $100 million for the contingency 
fund. Despite this, the House and the 
Senate are going along as if nothing is 
happening in the world at all. This is 
one program which might be calculated 
to do something about correcting the 


situation. 
Mr. President, will 


Mr. CAPEHART. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does the Senator 
understand, as I do from a most reliable 
information source, that the country of 
Venezuela has 1,000 students in Moscow 
in Russia at the moment receiving 4 
years of college training, with all their 
expenses paid by Russia? I have been 
told that by people whom I believe. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The program was 
announced last year. Russia has cre- 
ated a university to accommodate from 
5,000 to 10,000 students, and Russia pays 
all expenses. I do not know whether 
that many are involved, but I know the 
Russians are drawing students from all 
over the world. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I have been told by 
people whom I believe to be reliable 


that there are 1,000 students from Vene- 
zuela in Moscow in Russia today. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think that is 
quite likely. Last spring in Cairo a re- 
quest was presented to me, which I men- 
tioned the other day in connection with 
the recent controversy over the African 
students, for permission to send 500 stu- 
dents to the United States. Those stu- 
dents, or some of them, had been in Mos- 
cow. There was no desire to have the 
students indoctrinated in communism, 
and the students wished to come to the 
United States. I will give our Govern- 
ment credit for doing all it could to find 
the money. The Government finally 
found enough money to bring 200 stu- 
dents to the United States, or less than 
half of the students who wished to come 
from Cairo. 

Then we wonder why the Egyptians 
are sympathetic in some respects with 
the Communists. I do not think they 
wish to be Communists, but they are 
sympathetic as to economic collabora- 
tion, at least, with the Communists. I 
have an understanding of their attitude. 
They look at this country. They know 
we can afford the program. They ob- 
serve that we appropriate $500 million 
out of thin air. They see us appropriate 
$41 billion without any trouble for our 
defense program. It is not that we do 
not have the money, we simply do not 
choose to put it in the right places. 

I am quite confident that what the 
Senator says is true. If that is not the 
exact figure, it is a large number of stu- 
dents. That is true with respect to many 
other countries. 

That is not the only reason I object to 
the conference report. I had intended 
to attend the conference, and I wished to 
comment on some of the language in the 
Senate report, which the administration 
is very likely to interpret as a limitation, 
Tsuppose. 

I have the greatest of respect for my 
very dear colleague from Louisiana, but 
I understand he sponsored the language, 
and I cannot agree with the language. 
The language is: 

The committee strongly recommends that 
this program be adjusted to provide for a 
greater exchange of scholarships between the 
United States and the countries of Eastern 
Europe, the Far East, and other areas of the 
world where the need is manifestly the great- 
est— 


I do not object to that part of the lan- 
guage, but I object to that which follows: 
and that exchanges with Western Europe be 
sharply reduced. 

I think it would be a catastrophe to 


do so. I think this is the wrong inter- 
pretation of the whole objective of the 


program. 

This is not a relief program. This is 
not a grant program. This has nothing 
like the characteristics of the Public 
Law 480 program. I do not support this 
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program on the theory that we are giv- 
ing something to these other countries. 
I support this program only on the 
theory that we are getting something; 
that is, we are getting young people to 
come to this country to study in this 
country and to understand this country 
so that in the years to come they will 
support the concepts for which this 
country stands in the way of organizing 
society. This is one of the few ways I 
can think of which over a long period of 
time might prevent the triumph of the 
Communist world. 

These people of Western Europe, in 
spite of all the troubles we have had 
with them, are still the most advanced, 
the most intelligent, the most indus- 
trialized, the most powerful people, if 
they can get together—and they are 
getting together. 

I wonder if Senators saw the report 
published in the Times of the day be- 
fore yesterday, concerning the tremen- 
dous and unexpected success of the 
Common Market last year and the first 
6 months of this year? There has been 
an unprecedented increase in indus- 
trialization and trade among those 
countries. There is no doubt in my 
mind that if we do not have a great 
catastrophe this area is going to become 
an even more powerful area. 

What are we planning to do? Are we 
going to cut ourselves off from these 
countries? Do we wish to disassociate 
ourselves from England? From France? 
From Germany? From Italy? From 
Holland? I think nothing would be 
more shortsighted. 

This program was not conceived on 
the idea that it is a charity program, to 
simply aid poor people who need it. It 
is not that kind of program at all. It 
may have some overtones of that nature. 
It is true that these people themselves, 
I think, will benefit from their associa- 
tion with us, but the real reason for the 
program is the benefit this country will 
receive. 

I believe we benefit more, by having 
our young people go to these countries 
to learn in very advanced countries by 
associating with not only the nationals 
of those countries but also other people 
who are in those countries. In these 
countries we find foreign students from 
all the rest of the world. 

There are many more teachers and 
students in France from Africa and 
Asia than one will find in any other 
country besides this. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I spent a 
good portion of my day yesterday at- 
tempting to work out the best agreement 

in conference that we could. Apropos 
of what the Senator from Arkansas has 
said about the distribution of funds for 
these governmental programs, in view of 
the fact that the House bill provided $5 
million less than did the Senate bill, 
is the Senator aware of the fact that the 
Department did not recommend that any 
of the additional $5 million go to West- 
ern Europe? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The language I 
am speaking of is interpreted to mean 
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that the Western European program will 
be sharply reduced, and I say it should 
not be sharply reduced. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor does not answer my question. I wish 
to point out to the Senator that the ap- 
propriation is being sharply reduced 
from the $28 million that the Depart- 
ment requested. We are getting only $25 
million. The House provided only $23 
million. Is the Senator informed of the 
fact that the State Department does not 
expect any of the $5 million difference to 
be used in Western Europe, and has not 
allocated any of those funds for Western 
Europe? 

Mr. .FULBRIGHT. I do not know 
about the $5 million, but I know that 
the existing programs that are already 
in being should not be reduced. The 
language of the Senate report would 
indicate to me that they expect them to 
be reduced. In all honesty I did not 
expect to receive what was requested in 
the budget, because the House of Rep- 
resentatives has never given what the 
budget has requested. 

I do not wish to complain about the 
role of the majority leader. I have been 
in conferences and I know what he is 
up against. But because of my regard 
and respect for the majority leader and 
also the Senator from Louisiana, I wish 
to have my say about what I think with 
respect to the wisdom of what the House 
of Representatives and the Senate fi- 
nally does. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wish the 
Recorp to show that the Department is 
getting every dollar that it requested for 
Western Europe. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What is the 
meaning of the language which states 
that exchanges with Western Europe 
are to be sharply reduced? That state- 
ment applies not only to the $5 million, 
it apparently applies to the entire 
program. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The De- 
partment stated that it would use the 
extra $4,999,000, if they received it, in a 
certain way. They got but half of their 
request. Here is how they would re- 
distribute it: $708,000 to the American 
Republics. Western Europe would get 
nothing. Eastern Europe would get 
$138,000. The Far East would get $2,- 
031,000. The Near East and South 
Asia would receive $1,098,000. Africa 
would receive $670,000. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Texas misunderstands me. It is the 
existing program that is already under 
way with which this language would 
seem to interfere, and I do not think it 
should. The money that those coun- 
tries would receive in addition to funds 
for the program for the current year, 
I assume, would be used to enlarge their 
programs. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I think it is 
their position, and will continue to be, 
that the whole $28 million, together with 
$6,600,000 for the purchase of foreign 
currencies, would still be appropriated. 
We have $25 million instead. It was the 
feeling of the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER]—and I believe that feel- 
ing was shared by many other members 
of the conference—that of the extra 
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money we got, $232 million over and 
above what we received last year, and 
an amount over and above what the 
House had given, none of that money 
would go to Western Europe. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I accept that pro- 
posal if we can make the legislative his- 
tory here that that is what is meant by 
that language. I hope the Senator from 
Louisiana will agree that he meant and 
intended it to apply only to the addi- 
tional money that might be granted 
above what is provided for the current 
program. If that be true, I accept the 
statement. But that is not the way the 
report reads. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As was pointed out 
by the distinguished Senator from Texas, 
the amount of money provided for the 
1960-61 request does not disturb the 
money to be allocated to Europe. 

Personally, I believe that if there is to 
be a drastic cut in funds, some of the 
cut should be taken from Europe instead 
of our not allocating, let us say, to the 
American Republics. 

I believe that an exchange program, 
if it is to be cut, should be cut deeper as 
to Western Europe than it would be for 
the American republics or for countries 
in Eastern Europe. I believe that that 
is how the committee as a whole felt. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator 
from Louisiana is speaking only about 
the additional money the Department 
hoped to get above what is provided in 
the current appropriation, I shall not 
argue too much about it. What I say is 
that the integrity of the established pro- 
gram in Western Europe ought not to be 
disturbed in order to service some of the 
new countries which are coming in. If 
we are going to bring in new countries, 
extra funds for those countries ought to 
be provided in the appropriation. 

I do not agree with the level of this 
program. I wish to make it very clear 
that I do not understand at all, and 
do not accept, the wisdom of putting 
$500 million into the appropriation for 
an unknown purpose for the benefit of 
Latin America, where we have no pro- 
gram, while at the same time we are not 
able to provide the budgeted amount of 
$28 million for a program which is 
worldwide. I think it is shortsighted, 
and, if we fail in our competition with 
the Communists, failure in this appro- 
priation will be one of the principal rea- 
sons, in my opinion, because the rest of 
the countries will not have very much 
confidence in the wisdom of the leaders 
of our country. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. Presi- 
dent 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wish to 
finish my colloquy with the Senator 
from Louisiana, and then I shall yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I should like to ask 
my good friend from Arkansas this 
question. Suppose there should be a cut 
greater than the one made in confer- 
ence. Does not the Senator feel it more 
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advisable to provide more of these funds 
to the American Republics and to coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe than to the 
countries of Western Europe? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I would like to know 
why. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is a very 
good reason for that. I have already 
said that the most important countries 
at the moment for this country to con- 
tinue to maintain and, I would say, to 
strengthen, are the western community 
of nations. We must work with those 
countries. We cannot allow the Western 
European countries, the Common Market 
Inner Six and Outer Seven, to drift away 
from us and to isolate us from their in- 
dustrial, intellectual, and their scientific 
influence. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. We are not 
isolating. We have provided that 30 
percent of the funds go to them. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Idisagree with the 
whole philosophy of that statement. 
There seems to be in it the philosophy 
that the need is manifestly greatest in 
other countries. The need is in these 
Western European nations. We need the 
cooperation of these countries if we are 
to combat the Communist world. It is 
not a charity program at all. I have 
never thought of it as handing out some- 
thing. We are trying to get the active 
cooperation and understanding of these 
countries so that they will create eco- 
nomic, political and other alliances. In 
other words, the free world must work 
together equally as well as does the Com- 
munist world. x 

Are we going to disassociate ourselves 
from our most powerful partners? The 
whole philosophy is wrong. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. We are not 
disassociating, I submit to the Senator. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Texas would cut their appropriation. If 
we must cut, we should not cut out the 
countries most able to make a contribu- 
tion to our defense, whether it be mili- 
tary, economic, or any other kind, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I believe 
the Senator misunderstands us. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. One other point. 
We would get more for our money. 
These funds cannot be transferred. 
These dollar appropriations are only 
part of the picture. One dollar will gen- 
erate $5 of local currencies in the West- 
ern countries. They have their own re- 
sources. 

They make a contribution far greater 
than the others. There is no way to 
transfer a program from Germany to 
Bulgaria or to any other Eastern Euro- 
pean country. In the first place, they 
have not so far indicated any willingness 
to have a program, except Yugoslavia, 
and we ourselves turned down Yugo- 
slavia. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I share the 
Senator’s high regard for Western 
Europe, but I am fearful that the Sen- 
ator has not read the recommendation 
of the State Department in which it 
says, “If you give us every dime requested 
in the budget over and above the amount 
appropriated by the House, we will not 
spend one penny of it in Western 
Europe.” 
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If the Senator; with his distinguished 
record in this field, is unable to con- 
vince the State Department, over which 
he has jurisdiction, that they should 
spend an extra dollar, it is pretty diffi- 
cult for me to convince anyone else. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I said a moment 
ago I do not understand the Senator’s 
point of view. I am not arguing about 
the additional money we might receive. 
The language in the Senate report was 
called to my attention by the State De- 
partment. They said, “What does this 
mean? Will we be expected to live up 
to it?” 

I intended to propose to insert after the 
words, “Western Europe” the words, 
“where feasible,” to give them latitude, 
and not have the committee later say, 
“Why did you not transfer this money 
from Western Europe to Eastern Eu- 
rope?” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I would not 
expect the State Department to under- 
stand this, but the fact is that we have 
tried to restore $708,000 for the Ameri- 
can republics, $138,000 for Western Eu- 
rope, $2,031,700 for the Far East, $1,098,- 
000 for the Near East and South Asia, 
and $767,800 for Africa; as well as $245,- 
800 for administrative expenses. 

They do not recommend one penny. 

We attempted to get the entire budget 
amount restored, and the Senator real- 
izes that that is not an easy job, because 
the State Department can reverse itself. 
After a great deal of effort we concluded 
that we would take back $214 million of 
the $4,900,000 and not spend it, but di- 
vide it among the other countries, as 
specified in the chart. We thought we 
would make that recommendation to the 
State Department. Of course it is pretty 
difficult to follow them from day to day, 
because they do not usually stay hitched 
for very long. They turn down money 
one day and then grant it 2 or 3 days 
later, when they get a little pressure ex- 
erted on them. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
add one comment. I have always been 
sympathetic toward the program of the 
Senator from Arkansas. I have tried to 
help him. I have tried to help him with 
this program in the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and in the Conference 
Committee. He is familiar with what 
happens because he has sat on confer- 
ence committees. We do the best we 
can. This year the Senate appropriated 
the full amount requested by the admin- 
istration both for the program itself and 
the administrative expenses connected 
with it. The House cut the budget re- 
quest by $4,900,000. We restored the full 
amount of money. We did not earmark 
the money for specific countries. We 
felt it should go to any country where 
the State Department felt it wisest to 
allocate it. 

I also call attention to the fact that in 
the House bill the so-called Smith- 
Mundt program suffered to a greater ex- 
tent than did the Fulbright program. 
The money, as I say, was put back, with 
no strings attached. The State Depart- 
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ment can use the additional amount 
over what was allowed by the House, as 
it sees fit. 

. Mr. FULBRIGHT. I appreciate the 
Senator’s comments. I regret, however, 
that there is the possibility that the De- 
partment cannot continue the Western 
European program at least on the pres- 
ent level. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is my under- 
standing that when the Senate Commit- 
tee took up this matter, there was no in- 
tention to cut it all out in Western 
Europe. What we were trying to do was 
to emphasize that perhaps more money 
could be better spent in other areas. The 
language in our committee report was 
perhaps somewhat stronger in emphasis 
than I for one—and I believe the com- 
mittee as a whole—intended. 

The Senator from Arkansas may not 
agree with me on this, but I call atten- 
tion to the fact that we have restored 
half of the House cut for international 
educational exchange activities, a pro- 
gram in which he is interested. 

In addition, in this bill we have other 
programs relating to cultural matters. 
We appropriated $10 million for a center 
in Hawaii for cultural and technical in- 
terchange between the East and West. 
This is a new program which is just 
starting. 

Furthermore, we have appropriated 
the full amount requested to establish 
the Philippine-American Cultural Foun- 
dation. The Philippine Government is 
making available land worth $900,900 
and offering annual tax exemptions 
valued in excess of $20,000. Private 
Philippine cash contributions are ex- 
pected to provide approximately $1 mil- 
lion more. This is another cultural 
foundation that is building up. 

The Senate added a million dollars to 
the Informational Media Guarantee 
Fund. In conference we agreed to pro- 
vide authority to use for this program 
in fiscal year 1961 $500,000, instead of 
the Senate direct appropriation of $1 
million, of the $1,365,740 appropriated 
to purchase the Philippine pesos for the 
Cultural Foundation. The IMG is also, 
you can say, another type of cultural 
program. 

So I say to my friend from Arkansas 
these are all cultural programs which 
have been increased in each instance 
by the Senate and the conference com- 
mittee over the amount allowed by the 
House. They are not strictly the Ful- 
bright program. They are not strictly 
the Smith-Mundt program. But this 
is certainly an effort to broaden the total 
cultural effort. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am very pleased 
to learn that. All I say is that one of 
these days—and I do not believe it will 
be very far off—we will wake up, as we 
did in respect of Latin America, to the 
fact that we are too late with too little. 
I know this is not the fault of my friends, 
the Senate conferees, but this is the 
only place where I can complain about 
it and where I can register my disagree- 
ment with the action of the conferees, 
although I know who is responsible. I 
have been on conference committees 
myself. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I hope the Sen- 
ator keeps on complaining, because I 
am heartily in sympathy with him. We 
do the best we can. I hope he keeps 
on complaining. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What is happen- 
ing in Latin America is a recent illustra- 
tion. I do not want to be forced into 
a crash program, for example, to be 
asked for $500 million. The Senate sev- 
eral times recommended, and on oc- 
casion passed bills on this subject, and 
we brought out of our committee only 
about a year ago a bill recommending 
a 5-year economic program, to try to 
prevent an emergency program. It al- 
ways costs infinitely more when it must 
be done on that basis. Here is the same 
thing. 


The Russians are moving into the 
educational exchange field. They recog- 
nize the importance of it. ‘They are pro- 
ceeding on a bigger scale than we are. 
Ours is a very small program, when it 
is spread all over the world: I am com- 
plaining about that. Ever since the pro- 
gram started, we have had budget 
difficulties. This is not the only re- 
strictior.. The House also put in re- 
strictions on the way in which they can 
use the currency. Ever since the Rabaut 
amendment was added, we have had 
difficulties because of the restrictions on 
use of foreign currency. They have tried 
to stifle the program—in fact, they have 
tried to prevent it from breathing. 

There is a provision in the bill which 
prevents them from buying foreign cur- 
rencies during the course of a year. Ap- 
parently what they are trying to do is 
prevent them from allocating local cur- 
rencies as they may become available 
during the course of a year. In other 
words, the Department may be stuck 
with the plan as it begins on the first 
of the year. That destroys all the flexi- 
bility of the program, It may destroy 
the capacity to negotiate new agree- 
ments with any new countries during 
the year. I do not care whether it is 
the Fulbright program, the Public Law 
402 program, or any other program. 
They are all important. All I say is that 
this is an activity which the newer na- 
tions, and many of the old ones, regard 
as very important. There is nothing 
these nations need today so urgently as 
they need trained personnel. That is 
true particularly of the Congo, which is 
an extreme example. In all the Congo, 
there are only 17 college graduates in a 
nation having a population of more than 
12 million. Sixteen more such countries 
will soon be coming into being. Few of 
them will have adequately trained per- 
sonnel. 

The greatest need in those countries 
is trained personnel, not raw material. 
They do not lack minerals, water, or 
land. They need trained personnel. 
Those nations will have to train their 
personnel in some way. If such person- 
nel are not trained in their own coun- 
tries or in Western Europe, we know 
where they will be trained. I am look- 
ing—trying to look to the future. I am 
simply saying that if we continue the 
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shortsighted, minute program we are 
following today, in 8 or 10 years some- 
one will say, “Give us $500 million, and 
we will spend it in any way we can,” 
And it will be wasted. 

Worse than that, though, representa- 
tives of those countries have already 
gone to Russia, have already come home, 
and have said, “That is the way we want 
to be.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, has 
the Senator from Arkansas finished? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like to 
say one thing further. Is the Senator 
from Illinois impatient with my re- 
marks? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, no. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does he wish me 
to stop? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No. I wanted to ask 
an unrelated question of the majority 
leader. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I merely wanted 
to bring to the attention of the Senate, 
and the public why I do not approve of 
the proposal that funds for Western 
Europe should be restricted. I think 
that is very important. If I understand 
correctly the language of the Senate re- 
port, it is not intended to be as severe 
as I have interpreted it to be. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Certainly not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. First of all, 
I do not know what the attitude of the 
State Department is on this subject; 
they have not talked with me about it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. They have not 
talked with me about it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I think they 
would do well if they gave their views to 
the committee which considers their ap- 
propriation. The latest information we 
have is that they do not intend to take 
one cent of the increased amount which 
has been allocated to Western Europe. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The language I 
am concerned about is in the Senate 
committee report, page 6, where, after 
the words Western Europe,” it was pro- 
posed to insert “where feasible.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sen- 
ator is talking about the language in the 
report when the report contained $28 
million for the exchange program. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That has 
nothing to do with the conference re- 
port. We have reduced the amount to 
$25 million. The State Department has 
never suggested anything about an in- 
crease for Western Europe. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Am I to continue 
to understand that the committee does 
not expect the State Department to 
transfer funds such as they have from 
Western Europe? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If we 
could depend on it that they would not 
change their mind overnight, and would 
not be lobbying around outside, the De- 
partment would spend $8,666,000 for the 
program in Western Europe. That is 
what they told us they wanted. They 
said they had a full budget request of 
$4,900,000 additional, and they would not 
use any of it there. I am surprised that 
they would run around to other groups 
and discuss the question, but not con- 
sult with the committee about it. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. They do not run 
around. I asked them about this. The 
State Department people in charge of 
this program have been so maltreated 
by some members of committees of the 
House, particularly with respect to this 
program, that they are scared to death. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. They are 
not scared to tell us. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. They said they 
were told, “If you come up and ask us, 
we will cut your heads off.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No one as- 
sociated with our committee ever made 
such a statement. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No; I did not say 
it was the Senator’s committee. The 
Senator knows who it was. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. They 
started with a program of $14 million 
in 1955. We raised the amount to $18 
million in 1956; to $20 million in 1957; 
to $22 million in 1959; and to $23 mil- 
lion in 1960. 

Now we have provided an extra $2,- 
500,000 this year. We provided it not- 
withstanding the Senator’s absence. If 
he had been here, perhaps they could 
have secured an extra half million dol- 
lars. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No; the Senator 
from Texas does much better; he under- 
stands the problem. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. We pro- 
vided every cent the State Department 
wanted for Western Europe. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is a great record 
of increase when, within 2 months, the 
appropriation for Latin America has 
been increased from $64 million to $500 
million. That has taken place since 
last May. I favored it, and so did every- 
body else. There was no difficulty about 
that. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. I was not 
aware that we had made any such ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is authorized. 
It has been voted for. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Oh, yes; but 
there is a great difference between an 
authorization and an appropriation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think there is 
no doubt that the money will be appro- 
priated. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I under- 
stood the Senator to say only last week 
that he planned to review the subject 
very carefully next January, and that the 
funds would not be appropriated unless 
a good case was made for them. As a 
matter of fact, the Senator left the im- 
pression with me that he would not take 
any action to appropriate at all; that he 
got the request only last Monday; and 
that the best way to deal with it was to 
proceed to authorize the appropriation, 
but to examine into the subject more 
fully next January. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I explained that 
there was no plan for its expenditure. 
I voted in committee for the authoriza- 
tion of a 5-year program of $3 million. 
They regret now that they did not get it. 
They are sorry they did not get it, be- 
cause, before very long, they will be in 
very much more serious trouble than 
they are in now. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor from Texas went along with the views 
of the Senator from Arkansas, 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I know he did. I 
am not complaining about the part 
played by the Senator from Texas in any 
respect. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. But the 
State Department ran out on us then. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Treasury 
overrode the State Department. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Someone 
else is always responsible for the actions 
of the State Department. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I know what hap- 
pened. The Budget and the Treasury 
persuaded the President to oppose it. 
The Senator from Illinois knows how 
that worked out. He knows how it was 
defeated on the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
make this point—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am not com- 
plaining about the part which the Sena- 
tor from Texas played in this program. 
He knows I am not. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. I under- 
stand; but I point out to the Senator 
that the committee and the Senate pro- 
vided every dollar the State Department 
requested for Western Europe. We are 
cutting $2.5 million more off the amount 
for the rest of the world. If the Senator 
from Arkansas is concerned about West- 
ern Europe, he should understand that 
the committee has provided every cent 
which was requested. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator does 
not expect them to transfer what they 
ask for to some other nation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No. If the 
Senator will tell me who it is that it is 
upset about the question, I will call him 
up. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No, no. These 
people do not come snooping around. I 
see them all the time. I try to help them 
in every way I can. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I know that. 
We have extended an invitation to them 
to come before our committee. When 
they recommended $8,666,000, and they 
got every cent of it, I do not think they 
ought to be going to someone else saying 
that somebody is running over them. 
They got every cent they asked for. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Iyield. 


I want to 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 11 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
glad the Senator from Arkansas men- 
tioned my name and my home State. 
I had to find something on which to 
hang a question. The Senator could 
town, or my State. Since the Senator 
did, I must now ask the majority leader 
have mentioned my name, my home- 
a question. 

I should like to ask, first of all, whether 
it is contemplated that there will be a 
yea-and-nay vote on the conference re- 
port—and I enter the hope that we shall 
not have such a vote. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No; that is 
not contemplated. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Second, I should like 
to ask the majority leader when he pro- 
poses to move to recess or adjourn, be- 
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cause I must leave shortly. I invited a 
number of other Senators to be my 
guests on a visit to the President. I 
think it is time for me to put on a clean 
shirt and a fresh tie and go downtown. 
So I thought we ought to find out at 
what time the Senate will convene to- 
morrow. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall try to answer the Senator’s 
questions in the order in which they were 
asked. 

First, I do not anticipate any yea-and- 
nay votes. 

Second, it is expected to have the 
Senate take a recess until 11 o’clock to- 
morrow morning. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for an order to that effect now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Third, the 
Senator is free, so far as I am aware, to 
go home, put on his fresh shirt and clean 
tie, and get ready for his visit with the 
President. We will go on and complete 
the public business. If anything should 
develop during the evening about which 
the Senator should be concerned, I shall 
get in touch with him. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Does the Senator an- 
ticipate any further rollcalls this 
evening? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Oh, no. I 
would not let the Senator leave to at- 
tend an important function, and then 
have rollcalls while he was gone, if I 
could avoid it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Can the Senator as- 
sure me that there will be no fiery, 
reverberatory discussions? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, that is 
going too far. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I want 
to give the majority leader my telephone 
number, so he will know just where to get 
me in case the atmosphere here takes on 
some temper. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I am 
trying to do something nice for the ma- 
jority leader now. What do Senators 
think we can do for him that will be very 
nice? [Laughter.] 
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DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND 
JUSTICE, THE JUDICIARY, AND 
RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1961—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 11666) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Departments 
of State and Justice, the Judiciary, and 
related agencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1961, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to express my disappointment that, 
once more, we have been unable to bring 
this program up to the size it should 
be or make the progress which should 
be made on it. I think the country will 
regret it in the years ahead. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the report. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to ask whether the item relating 
to funds for the arms control studies 
by the State Department was included 
or deleted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. In my orig- 
inal statement I said that the agree- 
ment between the House and the Sen- 
ate will permit the State Department 
to allocate funds for disarmament stud- 
ies, in order to explore new possibilities 
of arms control, as had been provided 
in the Senate version of the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Texas. I regret that I had 
to be away from the floor at that time; 
and I wished to make sure that this item 
had been included. I appreciate this 
reassurance. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD 
the table previously referred to, which 
shows the exchange program distribu- 
tion by countries. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


Distribution of House allowance, by areas 


Governmental program expenses: 
(a) American Republics... 
(b) Western Europe 
(e) Eastern Europe 
(d) Zar East. 
(e) Near East and South Asia.. 
T 

Grants for private U.S. programs 

Administrative expenses 


House reduc- 

1960 estimate | 1961 request House allow-| tion and 

ance restoration 

request 
$4, 498, 000 $5, 206, 000 $4, 498, 000 $708, 000 
6, 868, 000 6, 886, 000 0.800.000 . 
„ „ 472, 500 138, 500 
4,313, 300 6, 347, 000 4,315, 300 2,050 
3, 397, 800 4, 496, 000 3, 397, 800 1.098, 200 
2,073, 200 2, 841, 000 2,073, 200 767, 800 
150, 000 150, 000 159.000 
1, 437, 200 1, 683, 000 1, 437, 200 245, 800 
23, 210, 000 28, 200, 000 23, 210, 000 4, 990, 000 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the report. 
The report was agreed to. 


WABASH BASIN INTERAGENCY 
WATER RESOURCES COMMISSION 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 1907, 
Senate bill 3625. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title, for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 3625) to 
establish a Wabash Basin Interagency 
Water Resources Commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be not to exceed 1 hour of debate on 
the bill and not to exceed 30 minutes of 
debate on any amendment thereto, and 
that the usual form in connection with 
unanimous-consent agreements be fol- 
lowed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement as 
subsequently reduced to writing is as 
follows: 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Ordered, That, effective on Thursday, 
August 25, 1960, at the conclusion of the 
call of the calendar, during the further con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3625) to establish a 
Wabash Basin Interagency Water Resources 
Commission, debate on any amendment, 
motion, or appeal, except a motion to lay on 
the table, shall be limited to 30 minutes, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
mover of any such amendment or motion 
and the majority leader: Provided, That in 
the event the majority leader is in favor of 
any such amendment or motion, the time in 
opposition thereto shall be controlled by the 
minority leader or some Senator designated 
by him: Provided further, That no amend- 
ment that is not germane to the provisions 
of the said bill shall be received. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate shall 
be limited to 1 hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the majority 
and minority leaders: Provided, That the said 
leaders, or either of them, may, from the 
time under their control on the passage of 
the said bill, allot additional time to any 
Senator during the consideration of any 
amendment, motion, or appeal. 


ORDER FOR CALL OF THE 
CALENDAR TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that on 
tomorrow, following the morning busi- 
ness, we may have a call of the measures 
on the calendar, beginning with Calen- 
dar No. 1911, Senate bill 3524, for the 
taking of action on the measures to 
which there is no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection; it is so 
ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL 11 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in accordance with the order pre- 
viously entered, I now move that the 
Senate stand in recess until tomorrow, 
at 11 a.m, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 5 minutes p.m.), the Senate 
took a recess, under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, Thursday, Au- 
gust 25, 1960, at 11 o'clock a.m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, Avuaust 24, 1960 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Galatians 6: 2: Bear ye one another’s 
burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ. 
O Thou gracious Benefactor, we re- 
jJoice that daily Thou art supplying us 
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with many blessings but we confess with 
shame that we are often so thoughtless 
and selfish in our appropriation and use 
of them. 

May we strive to solve the problems 
of economic distress and social malad- 
justment on the levels of a hallowed 
respect for the dignity of man, created 
in Thy own image and destined for im- 
mortality. 

Show us how we may help to remove 
from the minds of men those attitudes 
of bigotry and prejudice which engender 
strife and may they be supplanted by 
the virtues of forbearance and good will. 

To Thy name we shall ascribe all the 
praise. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed with amend- 
ments, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

H.R. 12580. An act to extend and improve 
coverage under the Federal Old-Age, Sur- 
vivors, and Disability Insurance System and 
to remove hardships and inequities, improve 
the financing of the trust funds, and provide 
disability benefits to additional individuals 
under such system; to provide grants to 
States for medical care for aged individuals 
of low income; to amend the public assist- 
ance and maternal and child welfare provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act; to improve 
the unemployment compensation provisions 
of such act; and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists on its amendments to the 
foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Byrd of Virginia, Mr. Kerr, Mr. 
FREAR, Mr. Lonc of Louisiana, Mr. Wm- 
LIAMS of Delaware, and Mr. CARLSON to 
be conferees on the part of the Senate. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1960 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s table the bill (H.R. 12580) to extend 
and improve coverage under the Federal 
old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance system and to remove hardships 
and inequities, improve the financing of 
the trust funds, and provide disability 
benefits to additional individuals under 
such system; to provide grants to States 
for medical care for aged individuals of 
low income; to amend the public assist- 
ance and maternal and child welfare 
provisions of the Social Security Act; to 
improve the unemployment compensa- 
tion provisions of such act; and for 
other purposes, together with Senate 
amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments and agree to the 
conference requested by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
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conferees: Messrs. MILLS, Foranp, KING 
of California, O’Brien of Illinois, Mason, 
BYRNES of Wisconsin, and BAKER, 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON DEPART- 
MENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, JU- 
DICIARY AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1961 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
11666) making appropriations for the 
Departments of State and Justice, the 
Judiciary, and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and 
for other purposes, and ask unanimous 
consent that the statement of the man- 
agers on the part of the House be read 
in lieu of the report. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I trust that the gen- 
tleman from New York will take ample 
time before we are called upon to vote 
on the adoption or rejection of the con- 
ference report to explain what trans- 
pired in conference. 

Mr. ROONEY. I most certainly shall 
do so. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 


The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H, Rept. No. 2136) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
11666) making appropriations for the De- 
partments of State and Justice, the Judi- 
ciary, and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1961, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as fol- 
lows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 6, 11, 12, 19, 25, 26, 33, and 
35. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 5, 9, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 23, 24, 
and 34, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter stricken out and in- 
serted by said amendment, insert ten“; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$115,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$850,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its d t to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
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to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$500,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$2,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In Heu of the sum proposed by sald amend- 
ment insert “$650,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$4,000,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 13, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum ed by said amend- 
ment insert “25,705,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 81.568.750“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 27, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$22,085,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 28, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$3,785,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 29, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 81,292,940“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 30, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$2,125,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 31: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 31, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$3,300,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 32: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 32, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$102,557,300"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 36, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$7,185,848; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 37: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
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ment of the Senate numbered 37, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 830,000“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 
The committee of conference report in 

disagreement amendment numbered 22. 

Joun J. ROONEY, 

ROBERT L. F, SIKES, 

CLARENCE CANNON, 

FRANK T. Bow, 

JOHN TABER, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 


LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 11666) making ap- 
propriations for the Departments of State 
and Justice, the Judiciary, and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, 
and for other purposes, submit the follow- 
ing statement in explanation of the effect 
of the action agreed upon and recommended 
in the accompanying conference report as to 
each of such amendments, namely: 


TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Administration of foreign affairs 
Salaries and Expenses 


Amendment No. 1: Provides for the pur- 
chase of ten passenger motor vehicles in- 
stead of nine as proposed by the House and 
thirteen as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 2: Appropriates $115,- 
000,000 instead of $113,500,000 as proposed 
by the House and $117,377,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. 


Representation Allowances 
Amendment No. 3: Appropriates $850,000 


instead of $835,000 as proposed by the House 
and $875,000 as proposed by the Senate. 


Extension and Remodeling, State Depart- 
ment Building 


Amendment No. 4: Appropriates $500,000 
instead of $225,000 as proposed by the House 
and $596,200 as proposed by the Senate. 
International organizations and conferences 

Missions to International Organizations 

Amendment No. 5: Appropriates $1,868,000 
as proposed by the Senate instead of $1,835,- 
000 as proposed by the House. 

International Tariff Negotiations 


Amendment No. 6: Strikes out the proposal 
of the Senate for the purchase of one pas- 
senger motor vehicle. 

Amendment No. 7: Provides a limitation 
of $2,000 for representation instead of $1,000 
as proposed by the House and $5,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 8: Appropriates $650,000 
instead of $600,000 as proposed by the House 
and $700,000 as proposed by the Senate. 


International commissions 


International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission, United States and Mexico 


Amendment No. 9: Appropriates $1,982,000 
for “Operation and maintenance” as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $1,840,000 as 
proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 10: Appropriates $4,000,000 
for “Construction” of $2,000,000 as 
proposed by the House and $9,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 11 and 12: Strike out 
the proposals of the Senate relative to Con- 
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struction” since they were provided for in the 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1961. 
Educational exchange 
International Educational Exchange 
Activities 

‘Amendment No. 13: Appropriates $25,705,- 
000 instead of $23,210,000 as provided by the 
House and $28,200,000 as provided by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 14: Provides a limitation 
of $1,568,750 for administrative expenses in- 
stead of $1,437,500 as proposed by the House 
and $1,700,000 as proposed by the Senate. 
Center for Cultural and Technical Inter- 

change Between East and West 

Amendment No. 15: Appropriates $10,000,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Presentation of a statue to Uruguay 

Amendment No. 16: Appropriates $18,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Pan American Health Organization Building 
site 

Amendment No. 17: Appropriates $875,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Payment to the Government of Japan for 
Bonin Islanders’ claims 

Amendment No, 18: Appropriates $6,000,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. 

General provisions—Department of State 

Amendment No. 19: Strikes out the pro- 
posal of the Senate relating to the importa- 
tion or reimportation into the United States 
of certain firearms. 

TITLE II. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Legal activities and general administration 
Salaries and Expenses, General Legal 
Activities 

Amendment No. 20: Appropriates $13,375,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$13,175,000 as proposed by the House. 

Salaries and Expenses, United States 
Attorneys and 

Amendment No. 21: Appropriates $23,310,- 
180 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$23,010,180 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 22: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Immigration and Naturalization Service 

Salaries and Expenses 

Amendment No. 23: Appropriates $59,400,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$57,800,000 as proposed by the House. 
General provisions—Department of Justice 

Amendment No. 24: Strikes out the pro- 
posal of the House relative to the compen- 
sation of certain Commissioners appointed 
in lands cases. 

TITLE II—THE JUDICIARY 
Supreme Court of the United States 
Miscellaneous Expenses 

Amendment No, 25: Appropriates $69,800 
as proposed by the House instead of $87,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Care of the Building and Grounds 

Amendment No. 26: Appropriates $287,200 
as proposed by the House instead of $290,800 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Courts of appeals, district courts, and other 
judicial services 
Salaries of Supporting Personnel 

Amendment No, 27: Appropriates $22,085,- 
000 instead of $22,035,520 as proposed by the 
House and $22,235,520 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Travel and Miscellaneous Expenses 

Amendment No. 28: Appropriates $3,785,- 
000 instead of $3,665,000 as proposed by the 


House and $3,999,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 
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Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts 

Amendment No. 29: Appropriates $1,292,- 
940 instead of $1,238,400 as proposed by the 
House and $1,470,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. Of the total amount allowed, 
$79,540 is for the “Rules group.” 

Salaries of Referees 

Amendment No. 30: Appropriates $2.125,- 
000 instead of $2,100,000 as proposed by the 
House and $2,150,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Expenses of Referees 

Amendment No. 31: Appropriates $3,300,- 
000 instead of $3,200,000 as proposed by the 
House and $3,400,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. 

TITLE IV—RELATED AGENCIES 
United States Information Agency 
Salaries and Expenses 

Amendment No. 32: Appropriates $102,- 
557,300 instead of $101,557,300 as proposed by 
the House and $103,557,300 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 33: Provides a limitation 
of $90,000 for representation as proposed by 
the House instead of $135,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 
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Philippine-American Cultural Foundation 


Amendment No. 34: Appropriates $1,365,- 
740 as proposed by the Senate. The con- 
ferees are agreed that $500,000 of this sum 
is to be made available in fiscal year 1961 
to support the issuance of additional In- 
formational Media Guarantee Contracts. 


Payment to Informational Media 
Guarantee Fund 


Amendment No. 35: Appropriates $3,691,- 
680 as proposed by the House instead of $4,- 
691,680 as proposed by the Senate. 


Funds appropriated to the President 
President's Special International Program 


Amendment No. 36: Appropriates $7,185,- 
848 instead of $6,935,848 as proposed by the 
House and $7,435,848 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. The increase allowed is for the trade 
fair program including labor missions. 

Amendment No. 37: Provides a limitation 
of $30,000 for representation instead of $25,- 
000 as proposed by the House and $70,700 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

JOHN J. ROONEY, 
ROBERT L. F. SIKES, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
FRANK T. Bow, 
JOHN TABER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Summary of bill H.R. 11666 


Activity 


President's fund 
Civil Rights Commission. 


Supplemental estimates totaling $19,226,640 were sent to the Senate subsequent to the passage of the bill by the House. 


I now yield to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I see that 
the conferees did a fair job in offering 
some of the Senate increases, but $28 
million above the House figure is a pretty 
substantial increase. 

Mr. ROONEY. I have just pointed 
out that there were supplemental re- 
quests, not submitted to the House, in- 
serted in the bill by the other body, 
amounting to $19,226,640. 

Mr. GROSS. What does the gentle- 
man mean by “supplemental requests”? 

Mr. ROONEY. There were quite a 
number of such items. For instance, 
there was an item of $6 million for pay- 
ment to the Government of Japan, rec- 
ommended by the Department of De- 
fense, which every member of the con- 
ference agreed could not be reduced or 
deferred. I cite that as an example of 
just one of them. 

There was an item of $875,000 for ac- 
quisition of property for the Pan Amer- 
ican Health Organization Building which 
was authorized by the House not too long 
ago. 

There was an item of $10 million for a 
center for cultural and technical inter- 
change between East and West to be 
given as a grant to any appropriate 
agency of the new.State of Hawaii. This 
is the brainchild of the distinguished 
majority leader of the other body, Sena- 


1 
appropriation 


| 
161 | 
estimate | 


1961 House 


1961 Senate 
bill bill 


August 24 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rooney] is recognized. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
pending conference report on the De- 
partments of State and Justice, the 
Judiciary, and related agencies appro- 
priation bill for 1961 fiscal year recom- 
mends funds in the amount of $705,- 
032,567. This total amount is $27,997,- 
828 below the amount of the total budget 
requests of $733,030,395. It is $28,467,- 
760 above the House bill, unfortunately. 
However, there were supplemental esti- 
mates sent to the other body following 
the House action on this bill in the 
amount of $19,226,640. The agreed- 
upon amount as compared with the Sen- 
ate bill is $13,236,580 less than it. 
Moneywise, the total amount arrived at 
represents trading at a ratio of 8 to 13. 
I think the House conferees did a pretty 
fair job of trading. 

The following summary indicates last 
year’s appropriations, the requests for 
1961 fiscal year, the amounts contained 
in the House and Senate bills, and the 
conference action thereon: 


Comparison of conference action with— 


1961 
estimate 


Conference 
action 


House bill Senate bill 


tor LYNDON JOHNSON, of Texas. He has 
labored long and arduously to create 
such a cultural and technical inter- 
change center, which I understand is to 
be located at the University of Hawaii. 
In the present state of international af- 
fairs this center for cultural and techni- 
cal interchange between East and West 
is highly essential and can make an im- 
portant long-term contribution to the 
promotion of better relations and under- 
standing between this country and the 
people of the Far East. The amount $10 
million carried in the pending confer- 
ence report is the first year’s cost of a 
3-year program which will total approxi- 
mately $31 million. 

In giving Senator LYNDON JOHNSON 
this deserved credit to which he is en- 
titled for the establishment of this cul- 
tural and technical interchange between 
East and West I should also say that he 
is a great American, one of the finest, 
fairest, and most capable men I have 
ever met in my life. As a damnyankee“ 
who has known him for over 16 years I 
can say that there is not an ounce of dis- 
crimination against any race, creed, or 
color in his ample Texas frame. 

Incidentally, my good friend LYNDON 
JOHNSON has sure been one powerful 
representative of the State of Texas in 
his years in Washington. I have 
learned this appropriationwise after my 
years of service on the House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 


—$10, 299, 200 


705, 032, 567 | —27, 997, 828 | +28, 467, 760 


I assure my colleagues the House con- - 
ferees did the best they could under all 
the circumstances to save some of the 
taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. GROSS. I notice that the liquor 
funds went up too. 

Mr. ROONEY. With reference to 
representation funds, I shall say to the 
distinguished gentleman there was an 
increase by the other body of various 
representation items in this bill totaling 
$134,700 over the House figures. The 
conference agreed to but $21,000 over 
the House figures. T think that was a 
pretty fair trade. 

Mr. GROSS. I thought they already 
had too much liquor to wallow around 
in, in the amount the House appropri- 
ated for that purpose. 

Mr. ROONEY. This is only $21,000 
worth of wallowing. 

Mr. GROSS. There is $10 million for 
a cultural set-up in Hawaii added to this 
bill. 

Mr. ROONEY. That is correct. Iam 
100 percent in favor of it. It we are 
going to have a cultural and technical 
interchange center for East-West rela- 
tions it could not be better situated than 
at the University of Hawaii in Honolulu. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, I do not 
think we are in any position financially 
in this Government of ours to be spend- 
ing $10 million on a cultural center any- 
where. 


1960 


Mr. ROONEY. I am sure the gentle- 
man will agree that a little culture will 
not hurt anyone. 

Mr. GROSS. We have had quite a 
little culture, have we not? Then I no- 
tice a statement there is an additional 
$225,000 for remodeling the State De- 
partment building. Was that because of 
an underestimate of their needs or 
some additions to that fancy top floor? 

Mr. ROONEY. The conference 
amount is a reduction of $96,200 below 
the Senate amount, as I recall. 

All in all, we did the best we could on 
every item in disagreement and now 
bring you the result for your approval. 

Mr. GROSS. I am sorry this bill is 
$28 million above the House bill. 

Mr. ROONEY. I assure the distin- 
guished gentleman that I am too. 

Mr. GROSS. Let the record show I 
am opposed to the bill. 

Mr. ROONEY. I am pleased to an- 
nounce to the House that the Senate 
conferees have agreed to completely 
delete from this bill section 107 thereof 
which stated that it was the sense of the 
Senate that in the administration of sec- 
tion 414 of the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended, the Secretary of State 
should take such action as may be neces- 
sary to prevent the importation or re- 
importation into the United States— 
other than for use by the Armed Forces 
of the United States—for resale of fire- 
arms manufactured for the armed forces 
of any country, or parts thereof for re- 
assembly, except those which are curios 
or antiques or weapons of obsolete igni- 
tion incapable of using a fixed cartridge 
or fixed shotgun shell. This language 
might raise havoc with the small sport- 
ing goods dealers and gunsmiths all over 
the country. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. SIKES]. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point on the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, on the oc- 
casion of the final passage of the fiscal 
year 1961 appropriation for the Depart- 
ment of State, I would like to emphasize 
the importance of the Department and 
its Foreign Service in these critical days. 
The conferees on this bill have agreed 
to some additional appropriations in 
support of the programs many of us 
consider to be of vital importance to 
our national interests. I refer par- 
ticularly to the increases for the open- 
ing of new posts and the elevation of 
posts in seething Africa and to the funds 
for increased activity in Latin America. 
Certainly the increasing importance of 
Latin America and of Africa adds to the 
opportunities and the responsibilities of 
U.S. diplomacy. 

This will be a momentous year for all 
of us. It will be a year of decision, 
domestically and internationally. It is 
a presidential election year. It is also 
the year when the entire membership 
of the House of Representatives and 
one-third of the membership of the Sen- 
ate will be chosen by the people. It is 
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a year that will mark the end of the in- 
cumbent administration. In January 
of next year a new administration will 
take over. There will be new leaders in 
the executive branch. And there will 
be new faces in Congress. 

Regardless of the political coloration of 
the new administration, regardless of 
the changes in Congress, we must con- 
tinue to demonstrate to the free peoples 
of the world—and to the captives as 
well—that this great land of ours is res- 
olute in the aspiration of peace and 
friendship in freedom. 

Undoubtedly this is the great chal- 
lenge of the new decade and I realize 
that, as Secretary Herter has said, it will 
take courage of a high order and strong 
nerves to construct a new relationship 
between antagonistic systems of free 
men and of communism, but that this 
must be done if civilization is to survive. 

Recent events and daily headlines give 
emphasis to the need for supporting and 
strengthening the Department of State, 
which has the responsibility for the 
apparatus of American diplomacy. 

The Department has been described as 
America’s first line of defense in peace- 
time. We must be able to rely upon 
this diplomacy and this first line of de- 
fense to protect our well-being and our 
security as a nation. 

Our efforts to strengthen and unify 
the free world economically or politi- 
cally, and our attempts to cope with the 
diplomatic hoodlumism of the Soviets 
depend in large measure upon the appa- 
ratus of American diplomacy. 

The machinery of the past will not 
serve us well today or in the future. The 
task of representing the United States 
abroad in today’s highly technological 
world presents a challenge that in- 
creases in complexity with every pass- 
ing day. Recent weeks have shown 
again and again the magnitude of the 
propaganda challenge. 

Adequate representation abroad clear- 
ly demands adequate material support 
in matters ranging from housing and 
education of dependents to language 
training and the hiring of specialists in 
a wide variety of fields. Our representa- 
tives abroad contend with a range of 
problems from atomic energy to agricul- 
tural surpluses, from educational ex- 
change to currency stabilization, from 
immigration matters to the impact of 
nationalism upon the climate of invest- 
ment, 

Almost hourly from all corners of the 
globe the Department is presented with 
problems of a most delicate character. 
Its farflung responsibilities and needs 
are with it 24 hours a day and 7 days 
a week. This big job is done on less 
than one-third of 1 percent of the total 
Federal budget. 

Those who must assist in finding the 
answers have a very great responsibility. 
Manifestly, they should be provided with 
the means and facilities necessary for 
the execution of the tasks assigned them. 

Many of us are at times critical of some 
aspects of the Department and its ad- 
ministration. There are ofttimes reasons 
for criticism. But it would be folly to 
deny that it is important for us to build 
up and support the State Department 
and to have a first-rate diplomatic corps 
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around the world. The Department of 
State carries out the Nation’s foreign 
policy. It provides the President with 
the information he needs for major pol- 
icy decisions. It negotiates treaties and 
trade agreements. It represents the 
United States at the United Nations and 
at most international conferences. 

In these critical times there is need 
for a constantly improved State De- 
partment. Its job becomes more difficult 
all the time as new pressures are built 
up all around our perimeter by the 
Soviets. The Congress should provide 
adequate funds for the job that must be 
done. However, no amount of money is 
in itself sufficient to do this job. An 
understanding of the job, esprit de corps, 
and downright determination not to let 
this Nation be outtraded, outmaneu- 
vered, or outbluffed, are more essential 
than appropriations. There is the feel- 
ing that the United States is losing 
ground diplomatically in the worldwide 
contest with Communist forces. I hope 
before we are back here with another bill 
next year for funding State Department 
operations that we can say that trend has 
definitely and positively been reversed. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 22: Page 20, line 1, 
insert: “Provided further, That of the 
amount herein appropriated not to exceed 
$200,000 shall be available for payment of 
compensation and expenses of Commission- 
ers appointed in condemnation cases under 
rule 71A(h) of the Federal Rules of Civil 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Rooney moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 22 and concur therein, 


The motion was agreed to. 
DA motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have the privilege of extending their 
remarks on the conference report and 
including extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF 15 APPRO- 
PRIATION BILLS 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include a summary of the 15 appropria- 
tion bills passed up to this time, includ- 
ing the conference report just presented 
by the gentleman from New York. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, so that 
the membership may have up-to-the- 
minute information on the status of the 
appropriation bills in comparison with 
the President’s budget requests, I include 
a summary tabulation. 

The 15 bills completed, including the 
conference report of today, are below the 
budget requests of the President. But 
the few remaining bills, hiked far above 
House totals by the other body, afford 
opportunity for substantial cuts. 

The tabulation, limited to the regular 
appropriation bills, follows: 


Status of the appropriation bills for the 86th 
Cong., 2d sess., as of August 24, 1960 


Bills compared} Bills compared 
with House | with budget 


Net total for the 15 ses- 
sion bills enacted —$32, 328, 403 
. authorizations (4-211, 400, 000) 
‘en t 
1. Labor-HEW, as 
by the 


— +$301, 706, 200 | +465, 566, 950 


e 
N ＋115, 211,620 | 425, 869, 425 
ubtotal. ＋ 416, 977, 820 | -+459, 107, 972 
3. Mutual security, 
as reported by 
te commit- 
a ee ee +399, 304,000 | — 202, 650, 000 
As the bills 
now stand 
(appropria- 
tions) . . +816, 281, 820 | +166, 457, 972 


Note.—Supplemental bill is yet to come, 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
BILL MADE IN ORDER ON FRIDAY, 
AUGUST 26 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in 
order on Friday next for the Committee 
on Appropriations to submit and for the 
House to consider the last of the appro- 
priations bills, the supplemental appro- 
priation bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING THE MINERAL LEASING 
ACT OF FEBRUARY 25, 1920 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
AspINALLI. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill 
(H.R. 10455) to amend the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act of February 25, 1920, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement of 
the managers on the part of the House be 
read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 
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(For conference report and statement, 
see proceedings of the House of August 
23, 1960.) 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
unanimous report of the conference com- 
mittee on H.R. 10455 marks the culmi- 
nation of the successful and cooperative 
efforts of many persons to further per- 
fect the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 and 
adapt it to the changing conditions. 

This is another step ahead in the con- 
servation and use of natural resources. 

The author of the bill, our colleague 
from New Mexico [Mr. Morris], the 
senior Senator from Wyoming, Senator 
O'MAHONEY, and others too numerous 
to mention, deserve appreciation for the 
constructive results to be derived. 

Representatives of the Department of 
the Interior, as well as industry spokes- 
men, have been helpful to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs in 
studying mineral leasing problems. 

Under its policy of operation, this 
legislation was referred for hearings to 
the Subcommittee on Mines and Mining, 
under the chairmanship of our colleague 
from New York [Mr. PowELIL I. During 
part of the hearings, the subcommittee 
met under the acting chairmanship of 
our colleague from Texas [Mr. ROGERS]. 

Six days of hearings were held on 
H.R. 10455 and similar bills. Full op- 
portunity was given for the receipt of 
suggestions and comments from the 
public and all comments were carefully 
considered. 

The bill reflects a wide area of agree- 
ment on the substantive points con- 
sidered and fully modernizes four sec- 
tions of the basic act. 

It has been a personal satisfaction to 
me as committee chairman to have had 
a part to play in this constructive 
legislation. 

Interest and activity under the Min- 
eral Leasing Act is increasing constant- 
ly. As my colleagues know, mineral 
leasing, in addition to developing a 
natural resource, is a revenue-producing 
activity. Receipts in the year ended in 
June 1959, were nearly $96 million. The 
major portion of this was from oil and 
gas rentals and royalties. 

In approaching this legislation—H.R. 
10455—it is well to bear in mind that 
mineral leasing is a highly technical 
operation. The laws, regulations, and 
procedures are very complex and the 
activity touches many States and many 
individuals. As of June 30, 1959, there 
were in effect over 141,000 mineral 
leases, permits, and licenses affecting 
nearly 117 million acres of Federal lands. 
Nearly 98 percent of these cases and 
over 95 percent of the acreage involve 
oil and gas. 

This is legislation that the President 
should promptly sign to benefit not only 
those engaged in the mineral industry 
but the entire country. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I am indeed pleased with the 
adoption of this conference report. This 
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represents a culmination of many 
months of effort on the part of Members 
of Congress and those in our oil and gas 
industry, to effect much-needed and 
necessary amendments to the Mineral 
Leasing Act of 1920. 

The act is not exactly as I would have 
preferred, and I suppose the same might 
be said as to everyone else. It does, 
though, represent good and much-need- 
ed legislation. It will remove the con- 
fusion in the distinction between land 
chargeable directly under lease and in- 
directly under option, and by so doing, 
will prevent that confusion from thwart- 
ing the further exploration and develop- 
ment of oil and gas resources on the pub- 
lic lands. 

Time does not permit reviewing the 
legislation in detail. There are, though, 
a couple of points that I would like to 
specifically mention. 

In the first place, I would like to com- 
mend the conferees on the language they 
have worked out as a substitute for the 
Senate language contained in section 5, 
providing for a new “section 42” to be 
added to the act. Under the conference 
committee language, all suggestion that 
Congress gives approval to the theory of 
administrative cancellation or forfeiture 
of or title to any oil and gas lease, is 
removed. The Senate language express- 
ly mentioned such administrative can- 
cellation or forfeiture. The language 
worked out by the conferees deletes any 
such reference. The question of admin- 
istrative cancellation or forfeiture is 
presently in litigation before the courts. 
As I covered at length when the bill 
was being considered in the House, on 
the basis of the legislative history and 
the action of this Congress, I am con- 
fident that the courts will find no such 
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cancellation or forfeiture should only be 
by court action, as presently provided in 
the act. 

I also want to commend the commit- 
tee for adding the word “promptly” in 
the bona fide purchaser portion of sec- 
tion 3, amending section 27 of the act. 
This would cause section 27(i) to read 
“shall have the right to be dismissed 
promptly as such a party upon showing 
that he holds and acquired as a bona 
fide purchaser the interest involving him 
as such a party without violating any 
provisions of this Act.“; and further, for 
the provision that— 

No hearing upon any such showing shall 
be required unless the Secretary presents 
prima facie evidence indicating a possible 
violation of the Mineral Leasing Act on the 
part of the alleged bona fide purchaser. 


It has recently come to our attention 
that regional solicitors and representa- 
tives of the Department in the field may 
be imposing unreasonable requirements 
upon those who are joined as party de- 
fendant, simply because they have had 
some dealings with the principal party 
accused of violation of the act. This 
should make clear the intention of Con- 
gress and bring a halt to any such prac- 
tices. It is hoped that the Department, 
as time permits and in the near future, 
will work out regulations providing for 
a procedure for release of such a party, 
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upon their filing a statement of ultimate 
facts, showing them to be a bona fide 
purchaser and not to have been other- 
wise in violation of the act in the acqui- 
sition of the particular lease or leases 
involving them as a party. I am advised 
that the Department is working on this. 
This problem came to our attention only 
recently, and it was impossible to have 
spelled out such a procedure in the short 
time remaining for consideration of this 
legislation. If such action is not taken, 
it may well be that the Congress will have 
to further consider this in the next ses- 
sion. That, however, should not be nec- 
essary, for the intention of Congress to 
provide for a simple and prompt disposi- 
tion is made clear by these amendments 
to the act of September 21, 1959. 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat that this legisla- 
tion provides amendments much needed 
for a healthy oil industry in the public 
land areas and the economic well-being 
of the Nation. It is deserving of support, 
and I urge the adoption of the conference 
report. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that any Members 
desiring to do so may have permission to 
extend their remarks immediately fol- 
= approval of the conference re- 


port. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 


ALASKAN VESSELS INSPECTION 
EXEMPTION ACT 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill (S. 
2669) to extend the period of exemption 
from inspection under the provisions of 
section 4426 of the Revised Statutes 
granted certain small vessels carrying 
freight to and from places on the in- 
land waters of southeastern Alaska, and 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of the 
House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, may I ask the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Maryland as 
to whether or not during the considera- 
tion of this conference report he intends 
to yield time so that anyone in opposi- 
tion to the report may express their 
views? 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I will 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Washington. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No. 2086) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 2669) 
to extend the period of exemption from in- 
spection under the provisions of section 4426 
of the Revised Statutes granted certain small 
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vessels carrying freight to and from places 
on the inland waters of southeastern Alaska, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 
That the Senate recede from its disagree- 

ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows; In lieu of the amendment of the 
House, amend the Senate engrossed bill by 
striking out line 3 on page 2 and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “striking out 
‘March 15, 1960’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
December 31, 1962’."; and the House agree 
to the same. 

Epwarp A. GARMATzZ, 

Frank W. BOYKIN, 

Prank M. CLARK, 

JokN H. Ray, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 

CLAIR ENGLE, 

E. L. BARTLETT, 

JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (S. 2669) to extend 
the period of exemption from inspection 
under the provisions of section 4426 of the 
Revised Statutes granted certain small ves- 
sels carrying freight to and from places on 
the inland waters of southeastern Alaska, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the conferees and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report: 

The bill s passed by the Senate amended 
section 2 of the act of August 23, 1958, to 
extend for four years (from March 15, 1960, 
to March 15, 1964) the provisions of present 
law granting an exemption from inspection 
and m requirements otherwise ap- 
plicable to certain vessels under 150 gross 
tons, owned by or demise chartered to any 
cooperative or association engaged solely in 
transporting cargo owned by any one or 
more of the members of such cooperative or 
association on a nonprofit basis between 
places within the inland waters of south- 
eastern Alaska and between such places in 
the inland waters of southeastern Alaska 
and Prince Rupert, British Columbia, or 
places within the inland waters of the State 
of Washington. 

The amendment of the House would have 
limited the extension of such exemption for 
two years (or until March 15, 1962). 

The conference agreement extends the 
exemption granted under the act of August 
23, 1958, until December 31, 1962. 

EDWARD A. GARMATZ, 
Frank W. BOYKIN, 
FRANE M. CLARE, 
Joun H. Ray, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. Petry]. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
ference report on the bill S. 2669 should 
be rejected. 

As the House passed this bill on June 
24, 1960, it would have extended for 2 
years the exemption from Coast Guard 
inspection granted to certain vessels 
under 150 gross tons operated by a co- 
operative association between the State 
of Washington and Alaska. 

As passed by the Senate the bill called 
for an extension of 4 years. 

This conference report represents a 
compromise. But there is no justifica- 
tion for a compromise. 
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Mr. Speaker, the Coast Guard opposed 
the original bill which granted exemp- 
tion from inspection and safety regula- 
tions to vessels operated by the Ketchi- 
kan Merchants Cooperative Association. 
Likewise the Coast Guard is in opposi- 
tion to S. 2669 and to an extension of 
that law. 

As my colleague from the State of 
Washington [Mr. To.tterson] and I 
stated in filing minority views on S. 
2669, safety at sea and proper manning 
are not luxuries to be provided only 
when convenient, but rather are require- 
ments imposed by law because they are 
necessary to the protection of life and 
property. 

When S. 2669 was considered by the 
House Merchant Marine Committee 1 
told my fellow members of the com- 
mittee that anyone voting for this 
measure would have to accept responsi- 
bility in the event of an accident or 
disaster. 

Well, Mr. Speaker, there has been a 
disaster. It occurred on July 19, 1960, 
less than 1 month after the House passed 
S. 2669. 

The incident I refer to is the burning 
and total loss of the motor vessel 
Coral Sea which was one of the boats 
exempted from Coast Guard inspection 
by this legislation. 

Fortunately no lives were lost, but Mr. 
Speaker, the report of the Coast Guard 
shows that the presumed cause of fire 
under usual Coast Guard safety require- 
ments would have been corrected. 

There is no justification of the Con- 
gress waiving safety requirements. 

This conference report should be re- 
jected. 

Mr. Speaker, I include at this point a 
letter date August 17, 1960, of J. A. 
Hirshfield, vice admiral and acting com- 
mandant, to me regarding the loss of the 
Coral Sea. 

And likewise I ask to include the re- 
port of the investigating officer and the 
finding of facts on the burning and loss 
785 the uninspected freight vessel Coral 

ea. 

This conference report should be de- 
feated. A 3-year lull would mean a con- 
tinuation of this unwholesome situation. 
The 2-year lull at least could be justified 
somewhat on the basis of providing a 
reasonable period for the operator to ad- 
just its affairs. 

MV “Corat Sra,” 
August 17, 1960. 
Hon. THomas M. Petty, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Petty: In further reference to 
our telephone conversation of August 11, 
1960, there is enclosed a copy of the Coast 
Guard investigation concerning the burning 
and loss of the MV Coral Sea, O.N. 254813. 

The Coral Sea was being operated as an 
uninspected freight vessel, serving south- 
eastern Alaskan ports in accordance with a 
waiver of the vessel inspection and naviga- 
tion laws granted by section 2 of Public Law 
85-739, which amended 46 U.S.C. 404, 

The investigating officer, in his “conclu- 
sions,” states that the fire originated in the 
engine room in way of the main engine ex- 
haust piping. Under the provisions of our 
marine engineering regulations, it is probable 
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that the exhaust system of the Coral Sea did 
not fully comply with Coast Guard require- 
ments. 

Title 46, Code of Federal Regulations, 
section 57.10-5 (d) (1) (ili) requires the 
woodwork within 6 inches of the exhaust 
pipe shall be protected by 14-inch asbestos 
board covered with not less than No. 22 USSG 
galvanized sheet iron. Further, subpara- 
graph 2 of this paragraph also requires that 
the exhaust pipe shall be properly sup- 
ported by noncombustible hangers or blocks. 
Neither of these requirements were met on 
the Coral Sea, as pointed out in paragraph 4 
of the investigating officer’s findings of fact. 

Sincerely yours, 


J. A. HIRSHFIELD, 
Vice Admiral, U.S. Coast Guard, 
Acting Commandant. 
U.S. Coast GUARD, 
Juneau, Alaska, July 27, 1960. 

From: Investigating Officer, Juneau, Alaska. 

To: Commandant (MVI). 

Via: (1) Officer in Charge, Marine Inspec- 
tion, Juneau, Alaska; (2) Commander, 
17th Coast Guard District (m). 

Subject: MV Coral Sea, O.N. 254813; burn- 
ing and loss of. 


FINDINGS OF FACT 


1. On 19 July 1960 the MV Coral Sea, 
burned and was lost off Cape Fanshaw, 
Alaska. There were no injuries and no loss 
of life. Monetary amount of loss was given 
as $82,000. 

2. The MV Coral Sea was built of wood in 
1943 and was of 148 gross tons, 96 feet in 
length, 21-foot beam, 10-foot depth, and 
propelled by a 400-horsepower oil screw en- 
gine. The vessel was owned by the Coral Sea 
Boat Co., Inc. (Washington), 509 East North- 
lake Avenue, Seattle, Wash., and at the time 
of the casualty was being operated under 
charter by Ketchikan Merchants Cooperative 
Association, Inc., Box 1051, Juneau, Alaska, 
formerly Ketchikan Merchants Charter Asso- 
ciation. 

3. The MV Coral Sea was being operated 
as an uninspected freight vessel, serving 
southeastern Alaska in accordance with a 
waiver of the inspection laws granted by 
section 2 of Public Law 85-739 which 
amended 46 U.S.C. 404. 

4. At the time of the casualty the vessel 
was under way, without cargo, en route from 
Juneau to Wrangell, Alaska, with a crew of 
four. Firefighting equipment consisted of 
one 15-pound CO, extinguisher in the wheel- 
house, one 15-pound CO, extinguisher in 
the galley, two 15-pound CO, extinguishers 
in each end of the lower engineroom, and 
two 100-pound CO, extinguishers located out- 
side of the engineroom forward access door. 
These latter extinguishers were provided 
with a single length of hose and a horn for 
application of the extinguishing agent. The 
extinguishers were not connected together. 
This required that the hose be disconnected 
from the expended bottle and connected to 
the full bottle, in order to use both, an oper- 
ation requiring approximately 1 minute. 
There was one separately driven, combina- 
tion fire and bilge pump in the engineroom 
with one hydrant and hose located on deck. 
There were also two fire axes. The engine- 
room, all service spaces, and living quarters 
had been completely repainted recently, 
the painting having been completed approxi- 
mately 1 week prior ot the casualty. The 
main engine was in good operating condi- 
tion, although in the past there had been 
some difficulty experienced with sticking 
valves which caused vibration in the main 
engine and its connected piping. The main 
engine exhaust pipe was approximately 8 
inches in diameter and extended vertically 
from the engineroom in an exhaust trunk 
to the muffer and stack. The exhaust trunk 
‘was about 3 feet square, constructed of wood 
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and covered with sheet asbestos. At the 
engineroom overhead and also at the top of 
the deckhouse the clearance between stack 
and woodwork reduced to about 3 feet for- 
ward and aft due to a shelflike projection 
to which the exhaust pipe supporting brack- 
ets were secured. 

These brackets were connected to collars 
around the exhaust pipe and were not in- 
sulated from the exhaust pipe nor from the 
woodwork. The exhaust piping was covered 
with insulation material throughout its 
length. Approximately 2 years prior to this 
casualty, the woodwork in the exhaust trunk 
became charred from the heat of the hot ex- 
haust gases escaping through a deteriorated 
section of the exhaust pipe in way of a flange. 
Following this incident, all the exhaust pip- 
ing, flanges, muffler, and charred woodwork 
were replaced. Main engine exhaust tem- 
perature under normal operating conditions 
was about 650° F. 

5. The weather at the time of the casualty 
was good, with a calm sea, light airs, low 
overcast, and good visibility. 

6. At approximately 0345 on July 19, 1960, 
the vessel was under way in the waters of 
Frederick Sound approximately 3 miles due 
west of Cape Fanshaw, Alaska, with the 
following persons on board: 

Master: Harold F. Green, license 201812, 
chief mate, steam or motor vessels, any gross 
tons, Oceans. 

Mate: Hardy Hofstad, MMD, Z-1006678, en- 
dorsed able seaman, any waters, unlimited. 

Chief engineer: John A Boberg, MMD, Z- 
1106800, endorsed ordinary seaman and wiper. 

Assistant engineer: Arthur M. Larson, 
MMD, Z-1067368, endorsed ordinary seaman 
and wiper. 

7. Hofstad had the deck watch and was 
at the wheel. Larson had the engineroom 
watch. Green and Boberg had retired to 
their quarters. Larson customarily stood his 
watch by making a tour of the machinery 
spaces each half hour, attending to the pro- 
pulsion machinery and auxiliary equipment 
as necessary. He had made his last round at 
0330, finding all in order, and was in the 
wheelhouse talking to Hofstad, when they 
heard a popping sound from the engineroom. 
Larson went to the engineroom and found 
the overhead forward of the exhaust trunk 
to be on fire. He went back up the stairs, 
notified Hofstad, called Boberg, got a fire ex- 
tinguisher from the galley and returned to 
the engineroom to fight the fire. Hofstad 
called the master and the three men fought 
the fire with the equipment they could reach, 
which consisted of both of the 100-pound 
CO, extinguishers and three of the 15-pound 
extinguishers. The flames spread rapidly 
and the heat and smoke became very intense 
forcing the men out of the engineroom. 
They then closed all hatches, secured the 
engineroom vent motor, and covered all 
ventilators and the stack with canvas and 
plywood to exclude the air. The master con- 
tacted the Coast Guard by radio, requesting 
help. CG-65401-D from Petersburg and CG- 
95301 from Juneau were ordered to assist. 
About 1 hour later smoke began issuing from 
the fuel tank vents and the crew abandoned 
ship in a skiff. At about 0615, no increase in 
fire activity being noted, the four crewmem- 
bers returned to the vessel. The deck was 
very hot in way of the stack. Efforts were 
made to keep it cool with buckets of water. 
At about 0800, the CG-65401-D arrived on the 
scene, The master gave permission to O/C 
CG-65401-D to take whatever action he 
thought necessary to put out the fire. Three 
coastguardsmen went aboard the 
vessel with one OBA and two firehoses with 
spray nozzles. Hatches were removed to 
provide access and the men entered the area 
and proceeded to fight the fire. However, 
the smoldering woodwork burst into flame 
almost immediately and the men were forced 
to back out and fight the fire from the deck. 
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The fire got progressively worse especially in - 
way of the fuel tanks, and because of fear 
of an explosion, all hands went on board the 
CG-65401-D and pulled off to await the ar- 
rival of CG-95301, with additional fire- 
fighting equipment. At approximately 1000 
the CG-95301 arrived and assumed on-scene 
command. Both vessels conducted combined 
firefighting operations. However when it 
became apparent that the vessel could not 
be saved, the master gave permission to 
beach the vessel in shallow water and at- 
tempt to flood it. The vessel was pushed 
aground on the beach in position 57°08’.2’' N. 
and 133°24’ W. at approximately 1500. The 
hull was holed at the waterline in several 
places and streams of water were directed 
on the burning vessel from portable pumps 
on the beach. The vessel continued to burn 
until all superstructure and most of the hull 
were consumed. At 2345, after all fire was 
out and the hulk was secure on the beach, 
CG-95301 left the scene and returned to 
Juneau with the four survivors. 
CONCLUSIONS 

8. It is concluded that the MV Coral Sea 
burned to a total loss off Cape Fanshaw, 
Alaska on July 19, 1960, as the result of a fire 
originating in the engineroom in way of the 
main engine exhaust piping. It is further 
concluded that the fire was the result of hot 
exhaust gases acting on the woodwork of the 
exhaust trunk; that the gases escaped from 
the pipe through a fracture in way of the 
flange at the bottom of the exhaust trunk; 
that the fracture was caused by metal fatigue 
from vibration, extreme temperature 
changes, and hot gas erosion; that the fact 
that all spaces had been freshly painted con- 
tributed to the rapid spread of the fire; 
that inability to operate the fire pump seri- 
ously hampered the crew’s firefighting ef- 
forts; that the close proximity of the wood- 
work to the exhaust piping contributed to 
the cause; that none of the personnel of the 
Coast Guard or any other Government 
agency contributed to the casualty; and that 
no Coast Guard-approved or inspected equip- 
ment was involved. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

9. It is recommended that no further ac- 

tion be taken and that the case be closed. 
A. E. Hampton, 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
I arise in vigorous support of the ap- 
proval of this conference report on S. 
2669 which would extend an existing 
waiver of Coast Guard inspection and 
manning requirements for another 2 
years and 9 months with regard to a few 
small cargo boats operating between 
Seattle, Wash., and certain points in 
southeastern Alaska. Since these ves- 
sels include in their service certain small 
outports with virtually no other service, 
and since the forthcoming 2-year-and- 
9-month period is required for the ef- 
fectation of other arrangements, it ap- 
pears obvious that this waiver should be 
granted, notwithstanding the fact that 
one of the small vessels recently suffered 
destruction by fire, which, as I under- 
stand it, could have happened even if 
that vessel had been under the Coast 
Guard requirements which I have men- 
tioned. This matter has been carefully 
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considered by the appropriate commit- 
tees of both Houses and overwhelmingly 
approved despite certain opposition. I 
urge that the House approve this con- 
ference report. 

Mr, GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CONTEMPT CITATIONS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
announce that, pursuant to sundry 
resolutions of the House, he has, today, 
made certifications to the U.S. attorney, 
District of Columbia, and the U.S. at- 
torney, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
as follows: 

To the U.S. attorney, 
Columbia: 

House Resolution 606, the refusal of 
Austin J. Tobin to furnish certain docu- 
ments to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

House Resolution 607, the refusal of 
S. Sloan Colt to furnish certain docu- 
ments to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

House Resolution 608, the refusal of 
Joseph G. Carty to furnish certain docu- 
ments to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

To the U.S. attorney, Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico: 

House Resolution 609, the refusal of 
Jose Enamorado Cuesta to answer ques- 
tions before the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

House Resolution 610, the refusal of 
Manuel Arroyo Zeppenfeldt to answer 
questions before the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

House Resolution 611, the refusal of 
Consuelo Burgos De Saez Pagan to 
answer questions before the Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 

House Resolution 612, the refusal of 
Juan Saez Corales to answer questions 
before the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

House Resolution 613, the refusal of 
John Peter Hawes to answer questions 
before the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

House Resolution 614, the refusal of 
Gertrudis Melendez Perez to answer a 
question before the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

House Resolution 615, the refusal of 
Ramon Diaz Cruz to answer questions 
before the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

House Resolution 616, the refusal of 
Frank Ruiz to answer questions before 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. 

House Resolution 617, the refusal of 
Juan Emmanuelli Morales to answer 
questions before the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

House Resolution 618, the refusal of 
Cesar Andreu Iglesias to answer ques- 
tions before the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

House Resolution 619, the refusal of 
Pablo M. Garcia Rodriguez to answer 
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questions before the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

House Resolution 620, the refusal of 
Cristino Perez Mendez to answer ques- 
tions before the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

House Resolution 621, the refusal of 
Juan Santos Rivera to answer questions 
before the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 


DEPARTMENTS OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE AND LABOR 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1961 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
on the part of the House may have until 
midnight tonight to file a report on the 
bill (H.R. 11390), making appropriations 
for the Departments of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and Labor for the 
fiscal year 1961. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? 

There was no objection. 


THE POSTAL SERVICE 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill (H.R. 2339) , to revise, codify, 
and enact into law, title 39 of the United 
States Code, entitled “The Postal Sery- 
ice,” with Senate amendments thereto, 
and concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Page 8, in line 3 of section 705(e), strike 
the words “the Territory of”. 

Page 9, in the fourth line of § 710, strike 
the word “it” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word they“. 

Page 26, in the fourth line, strike the word 
“termination” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “determination”. 

Page 35, in the last line, strike the word 
“Controller” and insert in Meu thereof the 
word “Comptroller”. 

Page 47, in the first line of § 3313, following 
the word and“ insert the word “any”. 

Page 47, in the third line of subsection 
(a) (1) of § 3315, strike the words “spector 
or other special agent” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “post office”. 

Page 47, in the second line of subsection 
(a) (3) of § 3315, following “spector”, insert 
the words “or other special agent”. 

Page 112, in the second line of § 4053, strike 
the words “and a postmark”. 

Page 123, in the last two lines of § 4302(b), 
strike the words “He shall provide for the 
treatment of unpaid or short-paid air parcel 
post”. 

Page 124, in the second and third lines of 
paragraph (2) of subsection (d) of § 4302, 
strike the words “event shall it be less than 
the rate provided for first-class surface 
mail.“, and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “case shall be less than 3 cents an 
ounce or fraction thereof.” 

Page 124, in line 1 of subsection (d) (3) (A) 
of § 4303, strike the word “continental”. 

Page 124, in line 1 of subsection (d) (3) (B) 
of § 4308, strike the word “continental”. 

Page 128, in the last two lines of subsection 
(c) (3) of § 4358, strike the words “the rates 
under paragraph (1) hereof” and insert in 
lieu thereof the words “those rates”. 

Page 129, strike out subsection (a) of 
§ 4359 and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(a) Except as provided in sections 4358, 
4361, and 4362 of this title, the rates of post- 
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age set out in this section are applicable to 
copies of publications entered as second-class 
mail when (1) mailed by the publisher there- 
of from the post office of publication and 
entry or other post office where entry is 
authorized and (2) when mailed by news 
agents, registered as such under regulations 
prescribed by the Postmaster General, to 
actual subscribers thereto or to other news 
agents for the purpose of sale and (3) sam- 
ple copies to the extent of 10 per centum of 
the weight of copies mailed to subscribers 
during the calendar year.” 

Page 129, in the third line of subsection 
(b) of § 4359, strike out “subseition” and 
insert in lieu thereof the word “subsection”. 

Page 129, in the last line of the table of 
rates contained in subsection (b) of § 4359, 
strike the words “Publications of nonprofit 
organizations” and insert in Heu thereof the 
words “A publication of a qualified nonprofit 
organization”. 

Page 129, strike out paragraph (2) of sub- 
section (e) of § 4359 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“(2) ‘a publication of a qualified nonprofit 
organization’ means a publication published 
by and in the interest of one of the following 
types of organizations or associations if it is 
not organized for profit and none of its net 
income inures to the benefit of any private 
stockholder or individual: Religious, educa- 
tional, scientific, philanthropic, agricultural, 
labor, veterans’, and fraternal; and”. 

Page 133, in the first line of § 4421, strike 
the word that“ and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “which”. 

Page 133, strike the word “are” in para- 
graph (4) of § 4421 and insert in lieu thereof 
the words “may be”. 

Page 133, in the first line of § 4422, strike 
the word “rates” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “rate”. 

Page 133, in the third line of § 4422, fol- 
lowing the word “title” insert the following: 
“when mailed in the manner prescribed by 
the Postmaster General,“. 

Page 134, in the first line of § 4452, strike 
the word “rates” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “charge”. 

Page 134, in the second line of subsection 
(b) of § 4452, strike the word “rates” and 
insert in lieu thereof the word charge“. 

Page 134, in the table in subsection (b) of 
§ 4452, insert the word “qualified” imme- 
diately after the word “than”. 

Page 134, in the table in subsection (b) of 
§ 4452, insert the word “Qualified” imme- 
diately preceding the word “nonprofit” in 
the second line of the table. 

Page 134, in the footnote to the table in 
subsection (b) of § 4452, strike the word 
“rate” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“charge”. 

Page 134, in the first line of subsection 
(d) of § 4452, insert the word “qualified” 
immediately preceding the word “nonprofit”. 

Page 135, in the sixth line of § 4452(e), 
strike the word “mail” and insert in lleu 
thereof the word “mailed”. 

Page 187, amend § 4554(a) (4) by inserting 
in the last line immediately following the 
word “answer” the following words: “, test 
scores, or identifying information recorded 
thereon in writing,”. 

Page 138, in the first line, strike the word 
“matter”. 

Page 138, in the first line of subsection 
(c) of § 4554, strike the words “film strips” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“filmstrips”. 

Page 138, in the first line of subsectlon 
(c) of § 4554, insert a comma following the 
word “projection”. 

Page 159, in the third line of § 6211, strike 
out “economis” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “economies”. 

Page 164, in paragraph (b)(3) of § 6352, 
strike the word “charges” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “changes”. 
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Page 164, in the second line of paragraph 
(b) (4) of § 6352, strike the word “services” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “service”. 

Page 166, in the first line of subsection 
(a) of § 6403, strike out “(4)” and insert in 
lieu thereof “(5)”. 

Page 183, in the first line of section 11, 
strike 1959“ and insert in lieu thereof 


Page 195, under “1916—July 28” delete the 
last line. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1960 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the conferees on the 
part of the House have until midnight 
tonight to file a conference report to 
accompany the bill H.R. 12580. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mason] and myself have 
permission to extend our remarks with 
respect to the several bills that are about 
to be called up. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


EXCLUSION OF LOCAL ADVERTIS- 
ING CHARGES FROM MANUFAC- 
TURERS SALE PRICE 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 12536) re- 
lating to the treatment of charges for 
local advertising for purposes of deter- 
mining the manufacturers sale price, 
which was unanimously reported favor- 
ably by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
4216 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to definition of price for purposes 
of the manufacturers excise tax) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

t) EXCLUSION oF LOCAL ADVERTISING 
CHARGE From Sate Price.— 

“(1) Exciuston.—In determining, for pur- 
poses of this chapter, the price for which 
an article is sold, there shall be excluded 
@ charge for local advertising (as defined in 
paragraph (4)) to the extent that such 
charge— 

“(A) does not exceed 5 percent of the price 
for which the article is sold (as determined 
under this section by excluding any charge 
for local advertising), 
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“(B) is a separate charge made when the 
article is sold, and 

“(C) is intended to be refunded to the 

purchaser or any subsequent vendee in re- 
imbursement of costs incurred for local 
advertising. 
In the case of any such charge (or portion 
thereof) which is not so refunded before 
the first day of the fifth calendar month 
following the calendar year during which 
the article was sold, the exclusion provided 
by the preceding sentence shall cease to 
apply as of such first day. 

(2) AGGREGATE AMOUNT WHICH MAY BE EX- 
CLUDED.—In the case of articles upon the 
sale of which tax was imposed under the 
same section of this chapter— 

“(A) the sum of (i) the aggregate of the 
charges for local advertising excluded under 
paragraph (1), plus (if) the aggregate of 
the readjustments for local advertising un- 
der section 6416(b)(1) (relating to credits 
or refunds for price readjustments), shall 
not exceed 

“(B) 5 percent of the aggregate of the 

prices (determined under this section by ex- 
cluding all charges for local advertising) at 
which such articles were sold in sales on 
which tax was imposed by such section of 
this chapter. 
The preceding sentence shall be applied to 
each manufacturer, producer, and importer 
as of the close of each calendar quarter, tak- 
ing into account the items specified in sub- 
paragraphs (A) and (B) for such calendar 
quarter and preceding calendar quarters in 
the same calendar year. 

“(3) No ADJUSTMENT FOR OTHER ADVERTISING 
CHARGES.—Except to the extent provided by 
paragraphs (1) and (2), no charge or expen- 
diture for advertising shall serve, for pur- 
poses of this section or section 6416 (b) (1), 
as the basis for an exclusion from, or as a 
readjustment of, the price of any article. 

“(4) LOCAL ADVERTISING DEFINED.—For pur- 
poses of this section and section 6416 (b) 
(1), the term ‘local advertising’ means only 
advertising which— 

“(A) is initiated or obtained by the pur- 
chaser or any subsequent vendee, 

“(B) names the article for which the price 
is determinable under this section and states 
the location at which such article may be 
purchased at retail, and 

“(C) is broadcast over a radio station or 
television station or appears in a newspa- 
per.“ 

Sec. 2. The first sentence of paragraph (1) 
of section 6416 (b) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to credits or refunds 
for price readjustments) is amended by in- 
serting after “or allowance,” the following: 
“including (in the case of a tax imposed by 
chapter 32) a readjustment for local adver- 
tising (but only to the extent provided in 
section 4216 (f) (2) and (3)),”. 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply with respect to articles sold on 
or after the first day of the first calendar 
quarter beginning more than twenty days 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 


Mr, MILLS. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 12536, 
which was reported by your Committee 
on Ways and Means, without amend- 
ment, deals with so-called cooperative 
advertising arrangements under which 
manufacturers—or producers or import- 
ers—of products subject to the manufac- 
turers’ excise tax make a separate charge 
to, or agree to reimburse, the retailers— 
or other distributors—for all or a part 
of the costs incurred by the latter in lo- 
cally advertising the manufactured prod- 
ucts. The question is whether the 
amount paid for the local advertising is 
to be excluded from the manufacturer’s 
price on which the tax is based, or in the 
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case of reimbursements for this adver- 
tising, whether the price on which the 
tax is based is to be readjusted for this 
amount. 

In 1932 the Internal Revenue Service 
ruled that specific additional charges 
billed by a manufacturer to a distributor 
for advertising were to be excluded from 
the sales price for purposes of a manu- 
facturer’s excise tax. Since that time 
the Internal Revenue Service has issued 
numerous private rulings permitting re- 
adjustments of sales price for local ad- 
vertising expenses incurred by retailers 
or other distributors. 

Then in the forepart of 1956, in testi- 
mony before the Forand subcommittee 
on Excise Tax Technical and Adminis- 
trative Problems, the Internal Revenue 
Service indicated that it was planning to 
issue a ruling with respect to cooperative 
advertising which in general would have 
excluded such amounts from the tax 
base, or permitted a private readjust- 
ment for them where the reimbursement 
procedure was followed. However, late 
in 1956 the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue informed the subcommittee that 
it could no longer go forward with the 
publication of such a ruling. Finally in 
1958, the Treasury Department issued a 
regulation denying taxpayers an exclu- 
sion from, or readjustment of, the sales 
price for advertising charges or expendi- 
tures. In the case of those who had 
specific private rulings, this applied only 
prospectively. However, many other 
taxpayers had not themselves obtained 
private rulings but instead relied on in- 
formation generally available to the 
effect that cooperative advertising 
charges were excludable—or that price 
readjustments attributable to such 
charges would result in refunds of taxes. 
For them the new regulation was applied 
on a retroactive basis. 

In addition, in May of this year the 
Court of Claims in General Motors Corp. 
against United States held that the tax- 
payer in that case could properly re- 
adjust its sales price for articles sold, to 
the extent of the amount it paid dealers 
for the cost of local advertising under a 
cooperative advertising plan, 

Because of this confusion as to the 
status of advertising charges in deter- 
mining the tax base for manufacturers’ 
excise taxes, your committee has con- 
cluded that statutory clarification is 
needed on this point and also provision 
for some limitations on the extent to 
which advertising charges can be ex- 
cluded from the tax base for purposes of 
the various manufacturers excise taxes. 

Your committee concluded that it was 
appropriate to exclude from the manu- 
facturers’ sales price a reasonable 
amount of local advertising where such 
advertising is under the control of the 
local retailer—or other distributor— 
since such an expense customarily is one 
incurred by the retailer and not the 
manufacturer. Therefore, it is more ap- 
propriately reflected in the retail dis- 
tributors’ price rather than in the manu- 
facturers’ sales price. 

Accordingly, the bill provides that 
where a manufacturer—or producer or 
importer—makes a separate charge for 
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local advertising of a taxable product, or 
reimburses the local retailer—or other 
distributor—for all of the part of the 
expenses incurred by the latter for local 
advertising of the taxable products, such 
charge is to be excluded from the man- 
ufacturers’ sales price and hence ex- 
cluded from the base of the manufac- 
turers’ excise tax. The amount excluded 
is limited to radio, television, and news- 
paper advertising, the cost of which does 
not exceed 5 percent of the sales price of 
the articles, excluding the local adver- 
tising charges where a separate charge 
is made. The bill provides that the 5 
percent limitation is to be initially com- 
puted on the basis of sales made during a 
calendar quarter but also takes into ac- 
count sales in prior quarters in the same 
year to the extent the 5 percent ceiling 
did not apply in those quarters. 

The amendment provided in this bill 
is to apply with respect to articles sold 
on or after the first day of the first cal- 
endar quarter beginning more than 20 
— after the date of enactment of this 

The Treasury Department has indi- 
cated that it does not object to the en- 
actment of this bill. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, it is the 
purpose of the legislation to clarify the 
excise tax consequences of cooperative 
advertising arrangements. The bill 
would provide that amounts expended 
for local advertising under cooperative 
advertising programs may be excluded 
from a manufacturer’s selling price for 
excise tax purposes and that amounts 
refunded to customers by manufacturers 
for local advertising are to be consid- 
ered as price readjustments of the manu- 
facturer’s sales price. 

This amendment providing a solution 
to the difficult problems arising from 
cooperative advertising arrangements 
has been worked out in close coopera- 
tion with the Treasury Department. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


ACCEPTANCE BY GOVERNMENT OF 
GIFTS TO REDUCE THE PUBLIC 
DEBT 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mouse consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 6292), to au- 
thorize the acceptance by the Govern- 
ment of gifts to be used to reduce the 
public debt, which was unanimously re- 
ported favorably by the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in or- 
der to afford to the people of the United 
States an opportunity to make gifts to the 
Government of the United States to be used 
for the purpose of reducing the public debt 

(a) the Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized to accept on behalf of the United 
States (1) any gift of money made on the 
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sole condition that it be used to reduce the 

debt of the United States, (2) any 
gift of obligations of the United States in- 
cluded in the public debt of the United 
States, if made on the sole condition that 
the obligations be canceled and retired and 
not reissued, or (3) any gift of other in- 
tangible personal property made on the sole 
condition that it be sold, and the proceeds 
realized from the sale be used to reduce the 
public debt of the United States; and 

(b) the Administrator of General Services 
is authorized to accept on behalf of the 
United States any gift of other property, real 
or personal, made to the United States on 
the sole condition that it be sold and the 
proceeds realized from the sale be used to 
reduce the public debt of the United States: 
Provided, however, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury or the Administrator of General 
Services, as the case may be, is authorized 
to reject any gift under this section when- 
ever he determines such action to be in the 
interest of the United States. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
convert into money, at the best terms avail- 
able, any gift accepted by him under the 
provisions of paragraph (a) (3) of the first 
section of this Act; and the Administrator 
of General Services shall convert into 
money, at the best terms available, any gift 
accepted by him under the provisions of the 
first section of this Act. 

Sec. 3. If under applicable law any gift 
accepted under section 1 is subject to a 
gift or inheritance tax, the Secretary of the 
Treasury or the Administrator of General 
Services, as the case may be, is authorized 
to pay such tax out of the proceeds of the 
redemption, or sale, of any such gift. 

Sec. 4. There is hereby established on the 
books of the Treasury a special account into 
which shall be deposited all money received 
as gifts under this Act and all money re- 
ceived as a result of the conversion into 
money of gifts of property other than money 
received under this Act. The Secretary of 
the Treasury shall from time to time utilize 
the money in the special account for the 
payment at maturity or the redemption or 
purchase before maturity of any obligations 
of the United States included in the public 
debt of the United States. All obligations 
of the United States paid, redeemed, or pur- 
chased with money out of the special ac- 
count shall be canceled and retired and 
shall not be reissued. All money deposited 
in the special account is hereby appropri- 
ated and shall be available for expenditure 
for the purposes of the Act. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 6292, 
which was introduced by our colleague, 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. BEN- 
NETT], and which was unanimously re- 
ported by your Committee on Ways and 
Means, specifically authorizes the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to accept 
gifts of money or other property which 
are made on the sole condition that they 
are to be used for the reduction of the 
public debt. This bill provides that gifts 
made on this condition shall be deposited 
in a special account on the books of the 
Treasury and the money in this account 
shall be utilized solely to retire obliga- 
tions of the United States which are part 
of the public debt. However, both the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services are also 
given authority to reject any such gifts 
whenever they determine such action to 
be in the interest of the United States. 

At the present time, when gifts of 
money or other property are made to the 
U.S. Government for the purpose of re- 
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ducing the public debt, no absolute as- 
surance can be given that the gifts will 
be so used since such gifts are generally 
treated as unconditional gifts and have 
been deposited in the general fund of the 
Treasury. Your committee has been ad- 
vised, however, that the donors of such 
gifts may prefer to provide specifically 
that their gifts shall be used solely for 
reduction of the public debt and not for 
incorporation in the general funds of 
the Treasury. 

The Tr Department has indi- 
cated that it has no objections to the 
enactment of this bill. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 6292 
provides specific authority for the U.S. 
Government to accept gifts which are to 
be used for the reduction of the public 
debt. Existing law gives to the Treasury 
Department no authority to use gifts 
that are given on condition that the gift 
be used to reduce the public debt. The 
absence of such authority leaves the 
possibility that a question could be 
raised by other possible claimants to 
property as to whether the Government 
was fulfilling the conditions of the gift. 
This legislation will clarify the authority 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to ac- 
cept such gifts and devote the gifts to a 
specific purpose. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


CERTIFICATION OF QUOTAS ON 
CERTAIN PHILIPPINE TOBACCO 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 3392), re- 
lating to duty-free imports of Philippine 
tobacco, which was unanimously report- 
ed favorably by the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

The clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by. the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
duty-free treatment provided for in para- 
graph 2 of article II of the agreement be- 
tween the United States of America and the 
Republic of the Philippines concerning trade 
and related matters during a transitional 
period following the institution of Philip- 
pine independence, signed at Manila on July 
4, 1946, as revised by the agreement of Sep- 
tember 6, 1955, shall apply to only such 
Philippine articles falling within the class 
specified in item B in the schedule to that 
paragraph 2 of article II as are certified by 
the Government of the Republic of the 
Philippines to have been allocated for expor- 
tation to the United States of America free 
of duty under the paragraph. 

Src. 2. This Act will enter into force on 
the thirtieth day after the date of its enact- 
ment. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out in paragraph 2” 
and insert “scrap tobacco and filler tobacco 
described in item B in the schedule to para- 
graph 2.” 
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ne committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of H.R. 3392, which was introduced by 
our colleague on the committee, the 
Honorable Joun Warts, of Kentucky, is 
to limit imports of certain Philippine 
tobaccos that may be charged to the 
United States duty-free quota on such 
products to those Philippine tobaccos 
exported from the Philippines which 
have been specifically licensed by the 
Philippine Government for export to the 
United States under the quota. 

In the trade agreement between the 
Republic of the Philippines and the 
United States, there is a provision for a 
duty-free import quota of 6,500,000 
pounds of imported scrap and filler to- 
baccos of Philippine origin each year. 
This quota is to be progressively reduced 
until January 1, 1974, when the amount 
of the quota becomes nil. The present 
quota is 5,850,000 pounds per year. 

There is no provision in the trade 
agreement or in the U.S. legislation au- 
thorizing the Philippine-U.S. trade 
agreement regulating the types of to- 
bacco that can be entered duty-free 
under the quota, other than that the 
tobaccos shall be of Philippine origin 
and it shall be scrap and filler tobaccos. 
Historically the trade in Philippine to- 
baccos has been of the cigar-filler type 
and it was understood when the trade 
agreement was negotiated that the U.S. 
duty-free quota would be filled by the 
importation of this traditional type of 
tobacco. This was in the interest of 
U.S. cigar manufacturers and of domes- 
tic tobacco growers who were anxious to 
see that cigarette tobaccos would not 
be imported duty-free under the quota. 

Recently, however, considerable quan- 
tities of low-quality, flue-cured tobacco, 
grown in the Philippines have been ex- 
ported to the United States. Although 
such tobacco was not licensed by the 
Philippine Government it was shipped to 
a third country and later transshipped 
to the United States. The United States 
Customs authorities have not, under ex- 
isting law, been able to exercise discre- 
tion and were obliged to admit such to- 
bacco duty-free under the quota. As a 
result, the quantities of duty-free to- 
bacco which licensed exporters in 
the Philippines might otherwise have 
shipped to the United States has been 
reduced. This has adversely affected 
the traditional trade in cigar tobaccos 
and has caused concern to the U.S. to- 
bacco growers. 

Your committee’s bill would merely 
give effect to the basic purposes of the 
United States—Philippine trade agree- 
ment by providing that only those to- 
bacco exports licensed by the Philippine 
Government for shipment to the United 
States would be eligible for admission 
into the United States under the duty- 
free quota applicable to Philippine to- 
bacco. Any nonlicensed Philippine 
tobacco would be subject to duty. 

Your committee was advised by the 
Department of State that the Philip- 
pine Government has requested assist- 
ance in administering its regulations on 
tobacco exports to the United States 
and that the enactment of your com- 
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mittee’s bill would serve that purpose. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
was unanimous in recommending enact- 
ment of H.R. 3392. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, there is 
in effect between the United States and 
the Republic of the Philippines a trade 
agreement which among other things 
governs the amount of tobacco that may 
be brought into the United States from 
the Philippines on a duty free basis. The 
present quota is slightly less than 6 mil- 
lion pounds a year. 

The Philippine Government has con- 
trolled exports of tobacco to the United 
States through an export licensing ar- 
rangement. Recently tobacco that has 
not been licensed for export to the United 
States by the Philippine Government 
was shipped to a third country and later 
transshipped to the United States. The 
transshipment of this tobacco under the 
quota arrangement served to reduce the 
duty free quantities which the licensed 
exporters in the Philippines might ship 
to the United States duty free. H.R. 
3392 would prevent circumvention of the 
licensing procedures prescribed by the 
Philippine Government on exports of 
tobaccos to the United States. This 
would be accomplished by providing that 
U.S. customs authorities will admit duty 
free under the Philippine tobacco quota 
only such tobacco as has been licensed 
for export to the United States by the 
Philippine Government. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


EXCISE TAX ON CIGARS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 10960) to 
amend section 5701 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 with respect to the ex- 
cise tax upon cigars, which was unani- 
mously reported favorably by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
American in Congress assembled, That the 
portion of section 5701(b) (2) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 which follows para- 
graph (2)(G) thereof is amended to read 
as follows: 

“In determining the retail price, for tax 
purposes, regard shall be had to the ordi- 
nary retail price of a single cigar in its prin- 
cipal market, exclusive of any State or local 
taxes imposed on cigars as a commodity. 
Cigars not exempt from tax under this chap- 
ter which are removed but not intended 
for sale shall be taxed at the same rate as 
similar cigars removed for sale.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


That the next to the last sentence of sec- 
tion 5701(b) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to tax on cigars) is amend- 
ed by striking out “exclusive of any State 
or local taxes imposed on the retail sale of 
cigars” and inserting in lieu thereof “ex- 
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clusive of any State or local taxes imposed 
on cigars as a commodity”. 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply with respect 
to cigars removed on or after the ninth day 
of the first month which begins after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 10960, 
which was introduced by our colleague 
on the committee, the Honorable Sm 
HERLONG, and which was unanimously 
reported by your Committee on Ways 
and Means, with amendments, deals 


` with the determination of the tax base 


for purposes of the imposition of the 
Federal excise tax on cigars. This bill 
provides that there shall be excluded 
from this tax base any State or local 
taxes imposed upon cigars as a commod- 
ity. 

The Federal excise tax on cigars is 
paid by manufacturers but the amount 
of such tax is based on the intended 
retail price of the cigars. Although 
under present law any State or local re- 
tail sales taxes are excluded from this 
tax base, State or local taxes imposed at 
any other level, such as at the manu- 
facturers’ or wholesalers’ level, are not 
excluded. 

The bill provides that for the purposes 
of the imposition of the Federal excise 
tax on cigars, any State or local taxes 
imposed on cigars as a commodity, re- 
gardless of the level at which imposed, 
are to be excluded in determining the 
retail price at which the cigars are in- 
tended to be sold. This removes dis- 
criminatory Federal tax treatment of 
cigars based solely on the happenstance 
as to whether State or local taxes are 
imposed at the retail or wholesale or 
other level. 

The Treasury Department has indi- 
cated that it is in favor of the enact- 
ment of this bill. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
existing law the Federal excise tax appli- 
cable to cigars is affected by the differ- 
ences in State or local taxes imposed on 
cigars. This has resulted in competi- 
tive discrimination in certain States and 
to remove this discrimination the Com- 
mitte on Ways and Means has approved 
H.R. 10960 to provide that in determin- 
ing the retail price of cigars for tax pur- 
poses the price shall be determined ex- 
clusive of any State or local taxes im- 
posed on cigars as a commodity. 

The Treasury Department has favored 
the enactment of this legislation and the 
Committee on Ways and Means was 
unanimous in reporting it favorably to 
the House. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PREPAID DUES INCOME OF CERTAIN 
MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS 
Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent for the immediate 

consideration of the bill (H.R. 11266) to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 

1954 to permit the prepaid dues income 

of certain membership organizations to 
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be included in gross income for the tax- 
able years to which the dues relate, 
which was unanimously reported favor- 
ably by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Reserv- 
ing the right to object, Mr. Speaker, this 
refers to certain organizations. What 
organizations? 

Mr. MILLS. Primarily it would apply 
to organizations like the Triple A that 
collect dues from members of the or- 
ganization and render services over a 
12-month or a 24-month period. The 
question arises, when do you report the 
income, in what taxable year? The bill 
would permit the income to be prorated 
over the period of time during which the 
service is to be rendered to the dues- 
paying members. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

The was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
subpart B of part II of subchapter E of 
chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to taxable years for which 
items of gross income are included) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 


“Sec. 456. PREPAID DUES INCOME OF CERTAIN 
MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS. 


„(a) Year IN WHICH Inciupep.—Prepaid 
dues income to which this section applies 
shall be included in gross income for the 
taxable years during which the liability de- 
scribed in subsection (e) (2) exists. 

“(b) WHERE TAXPAYER'S LIABILITY 
CrasEs.—In the case of any prepaid dues 
income to which this section applies— 

“(1) If the lability described in subsec- 
tion (e) (2) ends, then so much of such in- 
come as was not includible in gross income 
under subsection (a) for preceding tax- 
able years shall be included in gross in- 
come for the taxable year in which the 
liability ends. 

(2) If the taxpayer ceases to exist, then 
so much of such income as was not includi- 
dle in gross income under subsection (a) for 
preceding taxable years shall be included in 
gross income for the taxable year in which 
such cessation of existence occurs. 

„(e) Prepain Durs INCOME TO WHICH 
THIS SECTION APPLIES.— 

“(1) ELECTION OF BENEFITS.—This section 
shall apply to prepaid dues income if and 
only if the taxpayer makes an election un- 
der this section with respect to the trade 
or business in connection with which such 
income is received. The election shall be 
made in such manner as the Secretary or 
his delegate may by regulations prescribe. 
No election may be made with respect to a 
trade or business if in computing taxable 
income the cash receipts and disbursements 
method of accounting is used with respect 
to such trade or business. 

“(2) Scope oF ELECTION—An election 
made under this section shall apply to all 
prepaid dues income received in connection 
with the trade or business with respect to 
which the taxpayer has made the election; 
except that the taxpayer may, to the extent 
permitted under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary or his delegate, include in 
gross income for the taxable year of receipt 
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the entire amount of any prepaid dues in- 
come if the liability from which it arose is 
to end within 12 months after the date of 
receipt. An election made under this sec- 
tion shall not apply to any prepaid dues 
income received before the first taxable 
year for which the election is made. 

“(3) WHEN ELECTION MAY BE MADE.— 

“(A) WITH CONSENT.—A taxpayer may, 
with the consent of the Secretary or his 
delegate, make an election under this sec- 
tion at any time. 

„B) WITHOUT consent.—A taxpayer may, 
without the consent of the Secretary or his 
delegate, make an election under this sec- 
tion for its first taxable year (1) which be- 
gins after December 31, 1959, and (ii) in 
which it receives prepaid dues income in the 
trade or business. Such election shall be 
made not later than the time prescribed by 
law for filing the return for the taxable 
year (including extensions thereof) with 
respect to which such election is made, 

“(4) PERIOD TO WHICH ELECTION APPLIES.— 
An election under this section shall be ef- 
fective for the taxable year with respect to 
which it is first made and for all subse- 
quent taxable years, unless the taxpayer se- 
cures the consent of the Secretary or his 
delegate to the revocation of such election. 
For purposes of this title, the computation 
of taxable income under an election made 
under this section shall be treated as a 
method of accounting. 

“(d) TRANSITIONAL RULE — 

“(1) Amount includible in gross income 
for first election year. If a taxpayer makes 
an election under this section with respect 
to prepaid dues income, such taxpayer shall 
include in gross income, for the taxable year 
to which such election first applies, not only 
that portion of prepaid dues income re- 
ceived in such year otherwise includible in 
gross income for such year under this sec- 
tion, but shall also include in gross income 
for such year an additional amount equal 
to the amount of prepaid dues income re- 
ceived in the 2 preceding taxable years 
which would have been included in gross 
income in the year for which the election is 
made had the election been made 2 years 
earlier. 

“(2) DEDUCTION OF AMOUNT INCLUDED IN 
INCOME MORE THAN ONCE.—A taxpayer who 
makes an election with respect to prepaid 
dues income, and who includes in gross in- 
come for the taxable year to which the elec- 
tion first applies an additional amount com- 
puted in accordance with subsection (d) (1), 
shall be permitted to deduct, for the taxable 
year to which the election first applies and 
for each of the 4 succeeding taxable years, 
an amount equal to one-fifth of the addi- 
tional amount computed under subsection 
(d) (1), but only to the extent that the addi- 
tional amount included in gross income 
under subsection (d)(1) was also included 
in the taxpayer’s gross income during either 
of the 2 taxable years preceding the taxable 
year to which the election first applies. 

„(e) Derrnirions—For the purposes of 
this section— 

“(1) PREPAID DUES INCOME.—The term ‘pre- 
paid dues income’ means any amount (in- 
cludible in gross income) which is received 
by a membership o tion in connection 
with, and is directly attributable to, a Ha- 
bility to render services or make available 
membership privileges over a period of time 
which extends beyond the close of the tax- 
able year in which such amount is received. 

“(2) Liasturry.—The term ‘liability’ means 
a liability to render services or make avail- 
able membership privileges over a period of 
time which does not exceed 36 months, which 
liability shall be deemed to exist ratably over 
the period of time that such services are re- 
quired to be rendered, or that such member- 
ship privileges are required to be made 
avallable. 
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“(3) MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATION.—The term 
‘membership organization’ means a corpora- 
tion, association, federation, or other organ- 
ization— 

“(A) organized without capital stock of 
any kind, and 

“(B) no part of the net earnings of which 
is distributable to any member.” 

(b) The table of sections for such sub- 
part B is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 


“Sec. 456. Prepaid dues income of certain 
membership organizations.” 
Sec. 2. The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply with respect to taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1959. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 3, line 16, strike out An“ and insert 
“Except as provided in subsection (d), an”. 

Page 4, strike out line 19 and all that fol- 
lows down through line 21 on page 5, and 
insert: 

“(1) AMOUNT INCLUDIBLE IN GROSS INCOME 
FOR ELECTION YEARS.—If a taxpayer makes an 
election under this section with respect to 
prepaid dues income, such taxpayer shall 
include in gross income, for each taxable 
year to which such election applies, not only 
that portion of prepaid dues income received 
in such year otherwise includible in gross 
income for such year under this section, but 
shall also include in gross income for such 
year an additional amount equal to the 
amount of prepaid dues income received in 
the 3 taxable years preceding the first tax- 
able year to which such election applies 
which would have been included in gross 
income in the taxable year had the election 
been effective 3 years earlier. 

(2) DEDUCTIONS OF AMOUNTS INCLUDED IN 
INCOME MORE THAN ONCE.—A taxpayer who 
makes an election with respect to prepaid 
dues income, and who includes in gross in- 
come for any taxable year to which the elec- 
tion applies an additional amount computed 
under paragraph (1), shall be permitted to 
deduct, for such taxable year and for each 
of the 4 succeeding taxable years, an amount 
equal to one-fifth of such additional amount, 
but only to the extent that such additional 
amount was also included in the taxpayer's 
gross income during any of the 3 taxable 
years preceding the first taxable year to 
which such election applies. 

Page 6, line 19, strike out the quotation 
marks and, after line 19, insert: 

“(4) RECEIPT OF PREPAID DUES INCOME— 
Prepaid dues income shall be treated as re- 
ceived during the taxable year for which it 
is includible in gross income under section 
451 (without regard to this section)“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 11266, 
which was introduced by our colleague, 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, the Hon- 
orable JoHN Byrnes, and which was 
unanimously reported by your Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, with amend- 
ments, provides that prepaid dues in- 
come of certain membership organiza- 
tions may, at the election of such organ- 
izations, be included in their gross income 
ratably over the period of time during 
which such organizations are under a 
liability to provide services to their dues- 
paying members. 

The membership organizations to 
which this bill applies are limited to 
those which have no capital stock and 
which make no distributions of net earn- 
ings to members. Furthermore, in order 
for this bill to apply, the liability of such 
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organizations to provide service to their 
members must extend beyond the end 
of the current year but may not extend 
beyond a period of more than 36 months. 
Finally, since under present law it has 
been held that such organizations must 
include the full amount of any prepaid 
dues in income in the year of receipt, in 
order to mitigate the effect of the reve- 
nue loss involved, the bill contains a 
special transitional rule which operates 
to spread the revenue loss attributable to 
any given year over a 5-year period. 

The bill would be effective for taxable 
years beginning in 1960 and provides 
substantially similar treatment to that 
provided for prepaid subscription income 
in the Technical Amendments Act of 
1958. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
H.R. 11266 pertains to the way in which 
prepaid membership dues shall be treated 
for income tax purposes by the receiv- 
ing membership organization. 

It will be recalled that the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 as originally en- 
acted contained section 452 which gave 
an election to taxpayers to report pre- 
paid income over the period of time that 
the prepaid income was being earned. 
This section was subsequently repealed 
by the Congress retroactively. At the 
time of taking this retroactive action the 
Congress indicated its intention to give 
further study to the tax treatment of 
prepaid income as well as prepaid ex- 
penses with a view to developing appro- 
priate accounting provisions for the tax 
treatment of these types of transactions. 

In the Technical Amendments Act of 
1958 an amendment to the Internal 
Revenue Code was approved which pro- 
vided for the spreading forward of pre- 
paid subscription income in the case of 
newspapers and periodicals. The bill 
that has just passed the House would 
provide that prepaid membership dues 
may be spread over the period during 
which there is a liability on the part of 
the membership organization to provide 
a service to its members. This tax 
treatment is limited to those membership 
organizations which have no capital 
stock and make no distributions of net 
earnings to members. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
was unanimous in reporting this legisla- 
tion favorably to the House. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FOREIGN TAXES PAID BY CERTAIN 
PREDECESSOR CORPORATIONS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 12036) to 
amend section 902 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 with respect to for- 
eign taxes paid by certain predecessor 
corporations, which was unanimously 
reported favorably by the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 
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Mr. GROSS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, may we have a brief 
explanation of this bill? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes; I will be glad to ad- 
vise the gentleman as to that. 

There is a provision of law which per- 
mits a domestic corporation to obtain an 
intercorporate deduction of 85 percent 
with respect to dividends received from 
another domestic corporation. In other 
words, one domestic corporation receiv- 
ing a dividend from another domestic 
corporation is required to include only 
15 percent of that dividend in income for 
tax purposes in order to avoid further 
doubling of the tax. However, in the 
case of dividends received from certain 
foreign corporations, there is at the pres- 
ent time a doubling of the tax since the 
intercorporate dividends received deduc- 
tion does not apply to such dividends. 
This bill, introduced by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Boscx], is designed 
to eliminate that situation where the 
profits out of which the dividends are 
paid by a foreign corporation were accu- 
mulated by a predecessor domestic cor- 
poration which was subject to the regu- 
lar U.S. corporate income tax while such 
profits were being accumulated. 

Mr. GROSS. Is it bad to have some of 
these foreign corporations paying a tax? 

Mr. MILLS. They pay the tax, of 
course, in the foreign country, and the 
domestic corporation gets what is left, 
However, in the circumstances contem- 
plated in this bill the profits out of which 
the dividend would be paid to the domes- 
tic corporation would, but for this bill, 
be taxed twice by the United States— 
once when accumulated by the domestic 
predecessor of the foreign corporation, 
and again when distributed to the U.S. 
parent. 

Mr. GROSS. They are not taxed 
twice in the foreign country? 

Mr. MILLS. No; but there could be a 
doubling of the U.S. tax in some in- 
stances. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia, 

Mr. BAILEY. Would the bill have 
anything to do with implementing the 
bill H.R. 5? 

Mr. MILLS. Nothing whatsoever. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
902(c) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to credit for corporate shareholder 
in foreign corporation) is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“(3) For purposes of this section, a 
foreign corporation shall be deemed to have 
paid any income, war profits, or excess profits 
taxes paid or deemed to be paid by any 
predecessor corporation to any foreign coun- 
try or possession of the United States. For 
purposes of the preceding sentence, the term 
‘predecessor corporation’ means any corpora- 
tion all of the assets of which were acquired 


(subject to liabilities) by the foreign corpo- 
ration.” 
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Sec.2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply to dividends 
received after the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert “That section 243 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to deduction 
for dividends received by corporations) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

(d) CERTAIN DIVDENDS FROM FOREIGN 
CORPORATIONS. —For purposes of subsections 
(a) and (b) of this section and for purposes 
of section 245, any dividend from a foreign 
corporation from e s and profits ac- 
cumulated by a domestic corporation during 
a period with respect to which such domestic 
corporation was subject to taxation under 
this chapter (or corresponding provisions 
of prior law) shall be treated as a dividend 
from a domestic corporation which is sub- 
ject to taxation under this chapter.’ 

“Sec. 2. Section 861(a)(2) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to treatment 
of dividends as income from sources within 
the United States) is amended by striking 
out the period at the end of subparagraph 
(B) and inserting in lieu thereof , or’, and 
by adding after subparagraph (B) the fol- 
lowing new subparagraph: 

“*(C) from a foreign corporation to the 
extent that such amount is required by sec- 
tion 243(d) (relating to certain dividends 
from foreign corporations) to be treated as 
dividends from a domestic corporation which 
is subject to taxation under this chapter, and 
to such extent subparagraph (B) shall not 
apply to such amount.“ 

“Sec. 3. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply to dividends 
received after December 31, 1959, in taxable 
years ending after such date.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 12036, 
which was introduced by our colleague on 
the committee, the Honorable ALBERT 
Bosc, and which was unanimously re- 
ported by your Committee on Ways and 
Means with amendments, would provide 
that the 85 percent intercorporate divi- 
dends received deduction shall apply to 
dividends received by a domestic corpo- 
ration from a foreign corporation if such 
dividends are paid by the foreign corpo- 
ration out of earnings and profits accu- 
mulated by a domestic predecessor of the 
foreign corporation during a period that 
such domestic predecessor corporation 
was subject to the regular U.S. corporate 
income tax. 

This bill is designed to provide relief 
from double taxation in a situation in 
which a domestic subsidiary of a U.S. cor- 
poration which, after having accumu- 
lated profits abroad is merged into or 
is reincorporated as a foreign corpora- 
tion for other than tax avoidance reasons 
such as a foreign government require- 
ment of local incorporation. In such 
case, the accumulated profits or the pred- 
ecessor domestic corporation are car- 
ried over to the successor foreign corpo- 
ration. Under present law, any divi- 
dends paid from such profits by the for- 
eign corporation to the U.S. parent are 
fully taxable even though such profits 
had previously been taxed to the pred- 
ecessor domestic corporation during the 
period in which they were accumulated, 
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H.R. 12036 relieves this double U.S. 
taxation by providing that dividends paid 
by a foreign corporation out of the pre- 
viously taxed profits of a predecessor 
domestic corporation shall be treated as 
if they had been paid by such predeces- 
sor domestic corporation. That is, the 
85-percent intercorporate dividends re- 
ceived deduction is available for any 
dividend received from a foreign corpo- 
ration which is paid out of profits accu- 
mulated by a domestic corporation dur- 
ing a period in which the domestic cor- 
poration is subject to the regular U.S. 
corporate income tax. 

The amendments contained in this bill 
will be effective with respect to dividends 
received after December 31, 1959 in tax- 
able years ending after that date. The 
Treasury has indicated that it does not 
object to the enactment of this bill. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
which has just passed the House with 
amendment would provide that the 85 
percent intercorporate dividend received 
deduction is to be available when a for- 
eign corporation pays a dividend out of 
earnings and profits if such earnings and 
profits were accumulated by a predeces- 
sor domestic corporation which was sub- 
ject to the regular U.S. corporate in- 
come tax. 

The bill as originally introduced would 
have amended section 902(c) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code by deeming the 
payment of taxes by a foreign corpora- 
tion that was a successor to a predeces- 
sor corporation that paid the tax. The 
amendment adopted by the committee 
was developed in cooperation with the 
staff of the Treasury Department. 

In discussing this matter the commit- 
tee gave consideration to the problem 
that arises with respect to a successor 
foreign corporation and whether or not 
a foreign tax credit would be available 
to the extent that a predecessor foreign 
corporation had paid or was deemed to 
have paid a tax. In regard to this prob- 
lem the committee was advised that ex- 
isting law is adequate to provide relief 
for such situations that arise in con- 
nection with a change of corporate char- 
acter in respect of wholly owned foreign 
subsidiaries of U.S. parent companies. 
For example, if a foreign corporation 
which has paid creditable foreign taxes 
transfers its assets to a new foreign cor- 
poration in a tax-free reorganization, 
such creditable foreign taxes would 
transfer over to the new foreign corpo- 
ration. By recommending passage of the 
present bill it is not intended to disturb 
such relief available under existing law. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 with respect to certain 
dividends paid by foreign corporations.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


TAXES PAID BY STATE LIQUOR 
STORES 
Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 9000) to pro- 
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vide that States and political subdivi- 
sions which operate liquor stores shall 
not be required to pay more than one 
tax as a retail dealer in liquor, which 
was unanimously reported favorably by 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ark- 
ansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House o/ 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 5123(b) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to application of spe- 
cial tax on retail dealers in liquor where 
business is conducted in more than one lo- 
cation) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(3) LIQUOR STORES OPERATED BY STATES, 
POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS, ETC. No liquor store 
which is operated by a State, by a political 
subdivision of a State, or by the District of 
Columbia, shall be required to pay any spe- 
cial tax imposed under section 5121 if such 
State, political subdivision, or District has 
paid the applicable special tax imposed un- 
der section 5121.” 

(b) Section 5113 (b) of such Code (relat- 
ing to application of special tax on wholesale 
dealers in liquor to liquor stores operated 
by States, political subdivisions, etc.) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “or Territory” and 
“Territory,” each place such terms appear, 
and 

(2) by striking out “if such liquor store” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “if such State, 
political subdivision, or District.” 

(c) The amendments made by subsections 
(a) and (b) shall take effect on July 1, 1960. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out line 8 on page 1 and all that 
follows through line 4 on page 2, and insert: 

“(3) LIQUOR STORES OPERATED BY STATES, 
POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS, ETC.—A State, a polit- 
ical subdivision of a State, or the District 
of Columbia shall not be required to pay 
more than one special tax as a retail dealer 
in liquors under section 5121(a) regardless 
of the number of locations at which such 
State, political subdivision, or District car- 
ries on business as a retail dealer in liquors.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 9000, 
which was introduced by our colleague 
on the Committee on Ways and Means, 
Hen. WILLIAM GREEN, of Pennsylvania, 
as reported by your Committee on Ways 
and Means, with amendments, would 
provide that only one retail liquor 
dealer’s tax must be paid by any State 
or political subdivision which operates 
retail liquor stores, regardless of the 
number of stores operated. 

Under present law, States and political 
subdivisions that operate retail liquor 
stores are, like private retail liquor deal- 
ers, required to pay a retail liquor dealer 
tax for each store location. In the case 
of private liquor dealers, the requirement 
that a tax be paid with respect to each 
store location prevents discrimination in 
favor of dealers having multiple loca- 
tions. However, since retail liquor stores 
operated by governmental entities are 
invariably operated on a noncompeti- 
tive or monopoly basis, a tax on each 
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store location is not required to prevent 
competitive discrimination. 

Accordingly, effective July 1, 1960, 
H.R. 9000 merely requires that States 
and political subdivisions that operate 
retail liquor stores need only pay one 
retail liquor dealer's tax. 

The committee was unanimous in or- 
dering this bill reported. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, section 
5121 of the Internal Revenue Code re- 
quires retail liquor dealers to pay an an- 
nual occupational tax of $54 for each lo- 
cation in which they carry on their 
business. This occupational tax applies 
to State and local government stores as 
well as to stores that are privately 
owned. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
has learned that in 16 States retail 
liquor outlets are operated by the re- 
spective State governments and in two 
other States they are operated by county 
governments. The fact that the occu- 
pational tax is applicable to each retail 
outlet results in the imposition of a 
significant tax on the respective State 
and local governments involved. Under 
the bill, H.R. 9000, the tax as it applies 
to retail outlets owned by State or local 
governments will be changed so that the 
occupational tax would apply only once 
with respect to a State or political sub- 
division or the District of Columbia re- 
gardless of the number of locations of re- 
tail outlets. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LIMITATION ON DEDUCTION IN 
CASE OF CONTRIBUTIONS BY IN- 
DIVIDUALS TO CERTAIN CHARI- 
TABLE ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 6066), 
relating to the deduction for income tax 
purposes of contributions to charitable 
organizations whose sole purpose is mak- 
ing distributions to other charitable or- 
ganizations, contributions to which by 
individuals are deductible within the 30- 
percent limitation of adjusted gross in- 
come, which was unanimously reported 
favorably by the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 170(b)(1)(A) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (relating to limitation on 
amount of deduction for charitable contri- 
butions by individuals) is amended by strik- 
ing out “or” at the end of clause (ii), by in- 
serting or“ at the end of clause (iil), and 
by inserting after clause (111) the following 
new clause: 

„(iv) a corporation, trust, fund, or foun- 
dation exempt under section 501 and not 
denied exemption under section 502 (relat- 
ing to feeder organizations), 503 (relating to 
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organizations engaged in prohibited trans- 
actions), or 504 (relating to organizations ac- 
cumulating income) which is organized and 
operated exclusively for the purpose of dis- 
tributing its net earnings for any taxable 
year on or before the 15th day of the third 
month following the close of such taxable 
year and such portion of the principle as 
may be deemed desirable to one or more of 
the organizations referred to in clauses (i), 
(11), and (iii) of this subparagraph,”. 

(b) Section 170(b)(1)(B) of such Code 
is amended by striking out “any charitable 
contributions to the organizations described 
in clauses (i), (ii), and ()“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof “any charitable contributions 
described in subparagraph (A)”. 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply only with respect to taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1958. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 22, line 22, strike out “1958” and 
insert 1960“. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 6066, 
which was introduced by our late col- 
league on the Committee, the Honorable 
Richard Simpson, and which was unan- 
imously reported by your Committee 
on Ways and Means, with amendments, 
would increase the limitation on the 
amount that individual taxpayers are 
permitted to deduct as contributions to 
certain charitable organizations. 

Under present law, individuals are 
generally permitted to deduct up to 20 
percent of their adjusted gross income 
for contributions made to, or for the 
use of, charitable organizations, How- 
ever, if such contributions are made di- 
rectly to churches, operating schools or 
hospitals, or related medical research or- 

this limitation is increased 
to 30 percent of their adjusted gross in- 
come. 

The bill provides that for taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1960, 
this 30-percent limitation shall also ap- 
ply to contributions made to charitable 
organizations which are organized and 
operated exclusively for the purpose of 
distributing currently their entire net 
earnings to charitable organizations to 
which, under present law, contributions 
are subject to the 30-percent limitation. 
This permits taxpayers to be subject 
to the same deduction limitation whether 
they make direct gifts or indirect gifts 
to the organizations that qualify as 
recipients entitling the taxpayers to the 
maximum 30-percent limitation. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, this legis- 
lation is concerned with the limitation 
on the deductibility of charitable con- 
tributions by individuals. 

It will be recalled that under present 
law individuals may deduct up to 20 
percent of their adjusted gross income 
for charitable contributions with this 
maximum increased to 30 percent if the 
additional 10 percent goes directly to 
churches, educational institutions, hos- 
pitals, or affiliated medical research or- 
ganizations. H.R. 6066 would allow the 
additional 10-percent deduction to be 
available in the case of contributions 
to foundations if such foundations are 
organized and operated exclusively for 
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the purpose of giving to churches, edu- 
cational institutions, hospitals, or medi- 
cal research organizations. The Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means was unani- 
mous in reporting this legislation favor- 
ably to the House. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


GIFT AND ESTATE TAX TREATMENT 
OF RELINQUISHMENT OF CER- 
TAIN POWERS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 12329) 
relating to the gift and estate tax treat- 
ment of the relinquishment of certain 
powers in the case of reciprocal and 
other trusts, which was unanimously re- 
ported favorably by the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 1000 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1939 (relating to the imposition of gift tax) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection: 

“(h) CERTAN RECIPROCAL AND OTHER 
Trusts.—In the case of property in a trust 
created prior to June 7, 1932, if and to the 
extent that such property may be deemed 
to have been transferred to such trust by the 
spouse of the nominal grantor of such 
property by reason of the fact that such 
spouse has furnished in whole or in part 
the consideration for the creation of such 
trust, a relinquishment by such spouse on 
or before December 31, 1961, of any interest 
in or power over such property or the in- 
come therefrom shall not be deemed a trans- 
fer of the property for the purposes of this 
chapter, This subsection shall not apply to 
the relinquishment of either an uncondi- 
tional right to receive principal or income 
or & general power of appointment (as de- 
fined in subsection (c)(3) over principal for 
income exercisable by such spouse alone.” 

(b) (1) Subchapter B of chapter 12 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
transfers for purposes of the gift tax) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 


“Src. 2518. Certain Reciprocal and Other 
Trusts. 


“In the case of property in a trust created 
prior to June 7, 1932, if and to the extent 
that such property may be deemed to have 
been transferred to such trust by the spouse 
of the nominal grantor of such property by 
reason of the fact that such spouse has 
furnished in whole or in part the considera- 
tion for the creation of such trust, a re- 
linquishment by such spouse on or before 
December 31, 1961, of any interest in or 
power over such property or the income 
therefrom shall not be deemed a transfer of 
the property for the purposes of this chap- 
ter. This subsection shall not apply to the 
relinquishment of either an unconditional 
right to receive principal or income or a 
general power of appointment (as defined in 
section 2514 (c)) over principal or income 
exercisable by such spouse alone.“ 
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(2) The table of sections for such sub- 
chapter B is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“Sec. 2518. Certain reciprocal and other 
trusts.” 

(c) In the case of a decedent who relin- 
quished on or before December 31, 1961, a 
power or interest described in section 1000 
(h) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 or 
section 2518 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, such relinquishment, for the purposes 
of sections 2036, 2037, and 2038 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954, shall be deemed 
not to have been made in contemplation of 
the death of such decedent and shall be 
deemed not to have been a transfer of prop- 
erty by such decedent if such relinquish- 
ment, by virtue of the enactment of this 
Act, is not deemed a transfer of property for 
the purposes of the gift tax. In the case of 
a decedent who died after August 16, 1954, 
and prior to December 31, 1961, without re- 
linquishing such a power or interest, the 
existence of the power or interest shall not 
cause the trust property to be includible 
in the decedent's gross estate under section 
2036, 2037, or 2038 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 3, strike out “on or before 
December 31, 1961,”. 

Page 2, line 25, strike out “subsection” 
and insert “section”, 

Page 3, line 18, strike out “prior to” and 
insert “on or before”, 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 12329, 
which was introduced by our colleague 
on the committee, the Honorable JACK- 
son Betts, and which was unanimously 
reported by your Committee on Ways 
and Means with amendments, deals 
with the gift and estate tax treatment 
of certain interests in and powers over 
property which was transferred in trust 
prior to June 7, 1932, and which, under 
subsequent court decisions, was deemed 
to have been transferred to such trust 
by the spouse of the nominal grantor 
under the reciprocal trust doctrine. 

The bill provides, with certain excep- 
tions, that the release of any such 
deemed interest in or power over the 
trust property prior to December 31, 
1961, shall not be considered a transfer 
for gift tax purposes, nor shall any such 
release be considered a transfer in con- 
templation of death for estate tax pur- 
poses. The bill further provides that if 
the holder of any such interest or power 
dies at any time during the period from 
August 16, 1954, to December 31, 1961, 
without having released his rights in 
the property, the property shall not be 
included in his estate for extate tax pur- 
poses. 

The relief provided in this bill is 
somewhat similar to that provided in 
the Technical Changes Act of 1949 ex- 
cept that the 1949 act for the most part 
dealt with reciprocal trusts created after 
June 7, 1932, while this bill is concerned 
with trusts created before that date. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of the legislation which has just 
passed the House is to alleviate a pos- 
sible tax hardship by extending relief 
from gift and estate taxes to a person 
who is not the nominal grantor of a 
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trust but is considered the grantor be- 
cause the trust was created by such per- 
son’s spouse. The bill would permit such 
a person who is considered the grantor 
to relinquish the power of property or to 
relinquish an interest in property without 
incurring liability for gift tax. The bill 
also provides that if the power or in- 
terest is relinquished before January 1, 
1962, the relinquishment will not be con- 
sidered a transfer of the property by 
such person for estate tax purposes. 

The bill is limited in its applicability 
to trusts created before January 7, 1932. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 902(B) OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 11681) to 
amend section 902(b) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
for foreign taxes paid by a foreign cor- 
poration 20 percent or more of the vot- 
ing stock of which is owned by another 
foreign corporation in which a domestic 
corporation has a substantial stock in- 
terest, which was unanimously reported 
favorably by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, could we have a brief 
explanation of this bill since it deals 
with foreign corporations? 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 11681, 
which was introduced by our colleague 
on the committee, the Honorable Victor 
Knox, and which was unanimously re- 
ported by your Committee on Ways and 
Means without amendment, deals with 
the allowance of the foreign tax credit in 
a situation in which a domestic corpora- 
tion owns stock in a foreign corporation 
which, in turn, owns stock in a second 
foreign corporation or in a “sub-of-a- 
sub” as it is sometimes called. 

Under present law, the domestic cor- 
poration cannot claim a credit for for- 
eign taxes paid by the second foreign 
corporation unless the first foreign cor- 
poration owns 50 percent or more of the 
stock of the second foreign corporation. 
Your committee has been advised, how- 
ever, that a number of foreign countries 
prohibit a 50-percent ownership of the 
stock of their corporations by other for- 
eign corporations and that the present 
50-percent requirement raised problems 
and inequities where there was multiple 
ownership of a foreign corporation by 
two or more other foreign corporations. 

Accordingly, H.R. 11681 is designed to 
overcome these objections by reducing 
the present 50-percent stock ownership 
requirement in the second foreign corpo- 
ration to 20 percent, 

The change made by this bill is to be 
effective with respect to dividends re- 
ceived by domestic corporations in tax- 
oo ending after date of enact- 
ment. 
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Mr. GROSS. Isee the gentleman from 
West Virginia on the floor. Perhaps he 
would like to ask the question he did a 
moment ago with respect to the bill, 
H.R. 5. 

Mr. MILLS, This has nothing to do 
with H.R. 5. The bill, H.R. 5, did not 
deal with foreign corporations. That 
bill, H.R. 5, dealt with the situation of an 
American corporation doing business in 
a foreign country. 

Mr.GROSS. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
902(b) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to foreign tax credit for corporate 
shareholders in foreign corporations) is 
amended by striking out “50 percent” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “20 percent”. 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply with respect 
to dividends received by domestic corpora- 
tions described in section 902(a) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 in taxable years 
of such corporations ending after the date 
of the enactment of this Act. 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, present 
law permits a domestic corporation 
owning 10 percent or more of the voting 
stock of a foreign corporation to claim 
a foreign tax credit for foreign income 
taxes paid by the foreign corporation. 
Present law also allows a foreign tax 
credit to a domestic corporation with 
respect to foreign taxes paid by a sub- 
sidiary that is owned 50 percent or more 
by another foreign corporation which in 
turn is owned 10 percent or more by 
the domestic corporation. 

H.R. 11681 would reduce the 50 per- 
cent ownership requirement in the case 
of a subsidiary of a subsidiary to a 20 
percent ownership test. It is the na- 
tional policy in several foreign coun- 
tries to preclude ownership by a non- 
national of as much as 50 percent inter- 
est in one of their domestic corpora- 
tions. Such a policy makes it impossible 
for an American corporation to operate 
a foreign subsidiary in these countries 
and receive a foreign tax credit with 
respect to dividends of any foreign 
corporation. Another meritorious as- 
pect of the change proposed in the bill 
H.R. 11681 is that it will provide to 
American business increased opportu- 
nity to participate in world commerce 
through the partial ownership of for- 
eign economic enterprises. 

The bill was.ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT AS TO PROGRAM 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, those are 
the bills that will be called from the 
list read by the majority leader on Mon- 
day. It is not my purpose today to call 
up the bill, H.R. 3176, or the bill, H.R. 
11584, which are two bills which are on 
that list, because notice has been served 
that there will be objections to those 
bills—one by the gentleman from Ohio 
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(Mr. Ayres] and the other by the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK], 


MARKING OF NEW PACKAGES FOR 
IMPORTED ARTICLES 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker's 
table the bill (H.R. 5054) to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930 with respect to the 
marking of imported articles and con- 
tainers, with a Senate amendment 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2, line 12, after “account.” insert 
“This subsection shall not apply in cases 
where the Secretary of the Treasury finds 
that compliance with the marking require- 
ments of this subsection would necessitate 
such substantial changes in customary trade 
practices as to cause undue hardship and 
that repackaging of the article in question is 
otherwise than for the purpose of concealing 
the origin of such article.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


Be motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks on 
the amendment at this point, and also 
that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mason] may have the same permission. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Members of the House will recall, H.R. 
5054 amended section 304(b) of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, to provide that ar- 
ticles of foreign origin whose container 
must be marked, if removed from that 
container, repackaged, and offered for 
sale in the new package by an importer, 
jobber, distributor, dealer, retailer, or 
other person, such new package shall be 
marked in such a way as to indicate to 
the ultimate purchaser in the United 
States the English name of the country 
of origin of the article. The importer’s 
liability would be limited to the repack- 
aging done by him or for his account. 

As indicated in the report of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, as the bill 
passed the House, it could possibly result 
in hardship on some items, even though 
customary procedures were followed and 
there was no intent to conceal the coun- 
try of origin of the imports. Accord- 
ingly, the Committee on Finance adopted 
an amendment, which was accepted by 
the Senate, which provides that in cases 
where the Secretary of the Treasury 
finds that compliance would necessitate 
such substantial changes in customary 
trade practices as to cause undue hard- 
ship and that the repackaging in ques- 
tion was otherwise than for the purpose 
of concealing the origin of the article, 
the requirements of H.R. 5054 would not 
apply. A number of cases would thus be 
excluded from the requirements of the 
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bill. For example, the cleaning and mix- 
ing of spices and subsequent repackag- 
ing in the same type of packages that 
have, for a long time, been recognized by 
ultimate purchasers and consumers, 
would not come under the purview of the 
bill as amended. The same would apply 
to the packaging of such items as tea, 
chocolate, mixed nuts, olive oil, and 
related products. 

I urge that the House accept the 
amendment of the Senate. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
concurred in the request of the Chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee 
that the House accept the Senate amend- 
ments to H.R. 5054. This amendment is 
essentially to improve the House bill and 
has been explained by my colleague from 
Arkansas [Mr. MiLLs]. The Senate 
amendment would alleviate some hard- 
ships that might result from the House 
approved language and would improve 
the administrative requirements under 
the bill. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. I understand you are 
clearing the calendar of the Ways and 
Means Committee on a series of pieces 
of legislation. I would just like to re- 
mind my colleagues in the House that I 
have had pending before the Ways and 
Means Committee since sometime in 
February a request for a hearing on 
House Concurrent Resolution 512, which 
would make no further reduction in our 
import duties for a period of 2 years. 
That request was signed by 42 Members 
who introduced the same sort of resolu- 
tion, and it was also signed by 112 addi- 
tional Members of Congress, making a 
total of 154. 

I am curious to know why I have not 
been granted an opportunity to be heard 
by the Ways and Means Committee on 
legislation which is of so much interest. 

Mr. MILLS. The committee has hada 
great many matters referred to it that 
it has not been able to consider, includ- 
ing the proposition discussed by the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. The com- 
mittee has spent all of its time on some- 
thing during the year, but we have not 
been able to consider everything we have 
been asked to consider. 

Mr. BAILEY. May I ask the gentle- 
man that perhaps that be placed on the 
agenda of the committee when the Con- 
gress reassembles in January? 

Mr. MILLS. Not for the remainder of 
this session, and I cannot make any 
statement as to the next session because 
Imight not be here. 

Mr. BAILEY. There will be some 
other present member of the committee 
who will be here. 

Mr. MILLS. That person would have 
to make the statement. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 
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Mr. ROOSEVELT. I notice that in 
the medical aid bill passed by the other 
body there is a provision for increasing 
the amount that may be earned. 

Mr. MILLS. Without any provision 
for an increase in taxes. Yes. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I would like to 
express the hope that the House con- 
ferees look with sympathy upon the Sen- 
ate amendment, because I believe the 
amendment has considerable support in 
the House. 

Mr. MILLS. We look with a great 
deal of sympathy on any suggestion by 
the other body. 


US. CITIZENS COMMISSION ON 
NATO 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 587 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

; The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 170) to authorize the par- 
ticipation in an international convention 
of representative citizens from the North 
Atlantic Treaty nations to examine how 
greater political and economic cooperation 
among their peoples may be promoted, to 
provide for the appointment of United States 
delegates to such convention, and for other 
purposes. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the resolution, and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed one hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, the resolution shall be 
read for amendment under the five-minute 
Tule. At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the resolution for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the resolu- 
tion to the House with such amendments as 
may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the resolution and amendments thereto to 
final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. MappEn] is recognized. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. $ 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 190] 

Andrews Kearns Murray 
Barry Kee ix 
Baumhart Kilburn Norrell 
Bentley Kirwan Powell 

g Landrum 
Bowles Lankford Quie 
Celler Loser Rogers, Mass, 
Davis, Tenn McCulloch Smith, Kans. 
Dawson McDowell Smith, Va 
Durham McSween Spence 
Grant Macdonald 
Healey Magnuson Thompson, N.J. 
Hébert Mahon Tollefson 
Hess Mitchell Vinson 
Taru Morrison 
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The SPEAKER. pro tempore (Mr. HoL- 
LAND). On this rollcall, 385 Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
e ma under the call were dispensed 
with. 


U.S. CITIZENS COMMISSION ON 
NATO 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Speaker, House 
Resolution 587 provides for the consider- 
ation of Senate Joint Resolution 170, a 
resolution to authorize the participation 
in an international convention of repre- 
sentative citizens from the North At- 
lantic Treaty nations to examine how 
greater political and economic coopera- 
tion among their peoples may be pro- 
moted, to provide for the appointment 
of U.S. delegates to such convention, and 
for other purposes. The rule is open 
with 1 hour of general debate. 

Senate Joint Resolution 170 would 
create a Commission of not more than 
20 private U.S. citizens to be appointed 
jointly by the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House after con- 
sultation with the Foreign Relations and 
Foreign Affairs Committees. The Com- 
mission would be directed to seek to ar- 
range and participate in a convention 
attended by similar Citizens’ Commis- 
sions from the other NATO countries 
for the purpose of developing paths 
toward greater political and economic 
cooperation within the alliance. 

Since the creation of the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization 11 years ago, 
the principal focus of the organization 
has been on greater military cooperation 
and collaboration among the signatories. 
This was, and still is, a necessary func- 
tion. During the past several years 
there has developed within the NATO 
community a recognition that such co- 
operation and collaboration should ex- 
tend into the political and economic 
areas, not only to counter the stepped- 
up Soviet bloc economic offensive, but 
to add strength to NATO’s military 
efforts. 

It is clearly the intent of the Congress 
that the citizens appointed to the Com- 
mission are not to be spokesmen for 
the U.S. Government. The executive 
branch is the recognized channel for 
official communications between govern- 
ments. 

Members of the Commission would 
serve without compensation but would 
be reimbursed for their expenses. They 
would be authorized to employ and re- 
munerate a staff of not more than 10 
members. While in no way enabled to 
represent the United States officially, the 
Commission would report and account 
for its expenditures to Congress. Not to 
exceed $300,000 would be authorized to 
be appropriated for the resolution’s 
purposes; not more than $100,000 of 
that sum would constitute the Commis- 
sion’s share of expenses in any inter- 
national conference. The Commission 
would cease to exist on January 31, 1962. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 587. 
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I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
have any idea where the pressure comes 
from for this junketing organization? 

Mr. MADDEN. I have no idea where 
the pressure came from for the organi- 
zation of these proposed conventions, 
but I think it has been too long delayed. 
It has been several years ago, when we 
had legislation on the floor pertaining 
to our foreign problems, when I made 
the suggestion that we should have some 
kind of a convention or committee of 
free nations to combine our efforts 
against the economic pressures of the 
Communists. This is similar to the or- 
ganization we have under NATO against 
the military pressure of the Communist 
organizations. 

Mr. GROSS. Can the gentleman tell 
us how many of these advisory commis- 
sions we already have in the interna- 
tional field? 

Mr. MADDEN. I only know of one, 
and that has made a very valuable con- 
tribution to the cold war and that is the 
Atlantic Alliance. That organization has 
made a great contribution in combating 
the Soviets in the cold war, but I think 
we have delayed too long in having an 
organization of representatives of free 
nations working together to combat the 
political and economic encroachments 
of Communist nations. I think this is 
the beginning of a program that has 
been too long delayed. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman know 
whether this is another General Draper 
proposition? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think there 
would be any question but what the 
Members who know the purpose of this 
organization will believe that it will be 
highly effective in aiding our trade and 
international relations. It would not 
cost a great deal outside of the expenses 
of these conventions or meetings. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman knows 
this will cost $300 million? 

Mr. MADDEN. I think compared with 
the $40 billion that we appropriate an- 
nually for armament this represents a 
small contribution in an effort for pres- 
ervation of the free world. 

Mr. GROSS. General Draper is one 
of the main springs in promoting this. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have no knowledge 
about General Draper, but I do know 
that the purpose of these conventions 
will certainly contribute a great deal to- 
ward curbing the Communist economic 
aggression. 

Mr. GROSS. Is this the same General 
Draper who was or is chairman of the 
board of a power company in Mexico? 

Mr. MADDEN, I would not be able 
to answer that. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope before the de- 
bate is over somebody will give us a little 
information as to who is promoting this 
enterprise and the real reason for it. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think it is a very 
laudable and economical program, com- 
pared with the billions we are spending 
on armament. We should spend a few 
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million dollars to help curb the global 
economic expansion of the Communists. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I might desire. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
as the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
MADDEN] has explained, this resolution 
makes in order consideration of Senate 
Joint Resolution 170, with 1 hour gen- 
eral debate, and it is an open rule. 

The purpose of the Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 170 is to name a U.S. Citizens’ 
Commission on NATO, made up of 20 
individuals who will have no power to 
commit the U.S. Government, accord- 
ing to the resolution, but will be author- 
ized, after they have been appointed by 
the Speaker of the House and by the 
President of the Senate, to enter into 
negotiations with other nations belong- 
ing to NATO for the holding of confer- 
ences and conventions to discuss matters 
affecting the NATO nations, although, as 
I said a moment ago, the Citizens’ Com- 
mission will have no authority to commit 
the U.S. Government in any way. 

The joint resolution further provides 
this special Commission of 20 citizens, 
which will have no power or authority 
to bind the United States in any way, 
according to the resolution, will be pro- 
vided with a temporary professional and 
clerical staff of not more than 10 per- 
sons, whose compensation shall not ex- 
ceed the maximum rates authorized for 
committees of Congress, which runs up 
to, I believe, $16,000 or $18,000 a year 
per individual. 

It further provides the U.S. Govern- 
ment, through the Treasury, shall pay up 
to $100,000, but not in excess of that 
amount, toward the cost of holding these 
joint international conferences of citi- 
zens representing the various NATO 
governments. 

Finally, it provides the members of 
the Commission shall serve—that is, the 
20 to be appointed—without compensa- 
tion, but shall be reimbursed for, or 
shall be furnished with, travel, sub- 
sistence, and other necessary expenses 
incurred by them in the performance 
of their duties under this resolution, but 
not to exceed $300,000. 

Frankly, I am not as well informed on 
some of our foreign relations or our ac- 
tivities in the diplomatic field as I would 
like. I noted a moment ago the ques- 
tion was asked as to what Americans 
might be supporting this legislation. I 
notice in the committee report that Dr. 
Edward H. Litchfield, chancellor of the 
University of Pittsburgh, who I under- 
stand is a very able educator, is one; 
Percival F. Brundage, former Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget is another; 
and Clarence K. Streit who, I believe, 
was a sponsor of the “union now” move- 
ment, is another. If this resolution pre- 
vails, I hope it will not result in our 
giving up any of our national sover- 
eignty under a “union now” arrangement 
of any kind. I notice Mr. Hays, our col- 
league in the House, and an able mem- 
ber of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
was another witness. The committee 
also had statements filed by William L. 
Clayton, former Under Secretary of 
State, and others, 
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This is the type legislation I feel 
should be debated fully, freely, and 
frankly, so all the Members of the House 
may be well informed on it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman has been here a long, long 
time, and has rendered an exceptionally 
valuable service. The gentleman men- 
tioned Mr. Streit. Does he happen to 
recall anything about his activities? 
The name has a familiar ring to me. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I said I under- 
stood he was the author of a number 
of books, and had also appeared before 
the Congress, in favor of some sort of a 
plan of union now, or an Atlantic 
Union, or something of that sort, in 
which there was some question involved 
as to whether or not the Government of 
the United States, by joining such a 
movement, might not surrender some of 
its sovereignty. Of course, that is 
something with which I cannot agree. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That 
was some years ago. Is he the gentle- 
man who advocated this one world or- 
ganization that we had shown here on 
the floor some time ago? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That is my 
understanding, from the testimony given 
before the Rules Committee when this 
legislation was before that committee 
some time before the recess, or the pres- 
ent summer session of Congress was 
even thought of. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Did he 
advocate that plan? The gentleman 
will remember that our great President 
Roosevelt had a birthday and at that 
time there came before the House a res- 
olution to appropriate a million dollars 
to provide a sort of a constitution for 
that organization, then $100 million to 
271 it into effect. Is that the same out- 

t? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I am sure the 
gentleman’s memory is much better 
than mine. I do not recall the details 
of the legislation mentioned, and I am 
certainly not an authority on all the 
many activities of Mr. Streit. I would 
not want to pose as an authority of Mr. 
Streit, or his position on American or 
world activities. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I note on page 2 of the 
resolution this provision: 

The U.S. Citizens Commission on NATO 
is not in any way to speak for or to repre- 
sent the U.S. Government. 


Now, is this not a strange situation 
wherein we have private citizens on pri- 
vate missions, paid for out of Govern- 
ment funds? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I think I made 
it clear in my statement that under the 
provisions of the resolution this Citizens 
Commission would have no authority to 
bind the U.S. Government in any way. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, then, how, under 
the Constitution of the United States, 
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can Federal funds be used to pay the ex- 
penses of private citizens on private 
missions? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That is a mat- 
ter the gentleman himself will have to 
pass upon. Sometimes I wonder if the 
Constitution is still in effect in this 
country. The gentleman will have to 
decide the answer to his question him- 
self. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. I would like to say, to 
clear the matter up, that that was put 
in deliberately to make it crystal clear 
that while this Commission could make 
recommendations, it had no authority to 
commit the Government to those 
recommendations, and I think that is 
the way everybody would want it. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I believe such 
testimony was presented to the Com- 
mittee on Rules, I may say to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CORBETT]. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of this rule and this bill. I 
am fearful that too many Americans do 
not recognize that NATO is the sword 
and the shield of the free world and 
that everything possible that can be 
done to strengthen that alliance is a 
blow against communism. 

Mr, Speaker, I know very definitely 
that the one thing that the Communist 
conspiracy would most like to accom- 
plish is the destruction of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. Conse- 
quently, when we have an opportunity to 
draw together responsible citizens from 
all of the NATO countries, and when 
we have an opportunity to benefit from 
their thinking on political and economic 
and social matters, and when we recog- 
nize that this can be done for a cost not 
to exceed $300,000 it looks like a real 
bargain. In view of all of our numerous 
expenditures on foreign aid of all kinds, 
this resolution and this bill presents an 
opportunity that this Congress and this 
Nation cannot well afford to sacrifice. 

There has been some questions raised 
about where this idea originated. I can 
tell you that in the Parliamentarian’s 
Conference in 1957 it was unanimously 
recommended that such a conference as 
this be held and such a conference was 
held in 1959. Again, the Parliamentari- 
an’s Conference in 1959 reaffirmed the 
value of the citizens conferences and re- 
quested that such a conference be held 
in 1960. 

Mr. Speaker, I recommend to this 
House that it act favorably upon the rule 
and upon the bill and in doing so recog- 
nize further that this is one of the finest 
things that the Congress can do to help 
stop the Communist threat in the free 
world. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. THOMSON]. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I am impressed with many of 
the purposes that have been mentioned 
with respect to this proposed legislation. 
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However, whenever I find more commis- 
sions to be appointed, particularly com- 
missions to serve without compensation, 
I must say I tend to have some misgiv- 
ings. It seems to me that that experience 
shows that they tend to become a lobby 
for a certain position. I rather prefer 
to see people who are going to serve the 
Government of the United States paid 
for their services. Then I know that all 
people who are available to serve can 
serve. Further, they are then obligated 
to serve the interests of all the people 
of the United States who are paying 
them. 

Another thing that concerns me about 
this legislation as I listen to this debate 
is this: As politics has become more 
intense, I have heard some Democrat 
critics of the foreign policy of this coun- 
try charge that there is no positive clear 
position of this country. If such a body 
as this were appointed, one that is not 
responsible to anyone, speaks for no one, 
how can what they do be correlated with 
the activities of the State Department, 
with the activities of the executive 
branch? I do not mean that in criticism 
of anyone who may serve, but it seems 
to me that if we are going to have a clear 
and positive foreign policy, we must have 
a well coordinated management of our 
foreign affairs with clear lines of respon- 
sibility and authority. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask this 
question: Why cannot this work be done 
within the framework of our regularly 
constituted Government agencies? Why 
do we need what might be designated as 
rump organizations who may come up 
with separate and different ideas, are 
responsible to no one and speak for only 
themselves but are supported by all the 
taxpayers. May their positions not be 
fodder for Communist propaganda? I 
think this proposal needs to be explained 
and explained carefully. I shall vote 
for the rule and shall listen to the debate 
carefully, but I have a deep concern 
when I see a commission proposed to be 
appointed, such as this, without com- 
pensation and outside the direction of 
the people who are responsible for the 
foreign affairs of this country. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I was just leaving the floor for 
an office appointment, when by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown], speak- 
ing on the rule, my attention was drawn 
to the resolution itself and to the fact 
that its purpose was but another en- 
largement of what since 1942 and per- 
haps before has been an ever-growing 
and continuing effort to give away parts 
of our national sovereignty, to, in ad- 
dition, distribute abroad what some 
might assume to be surplus dollars. In 
truth and in fact our national and our 
per capita debt and individual tax- 
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payers’ burden are both greater than 
that of any other nation, any other peo- 
ple. 

To those familiar with the history of 
our country, with the suffering, the sac- 
rifices, the cost our people endured 
through 8 long years of the War of 
Independence, there would seem to be 
neither logic nor good sense in sur- 
rendering any part of the independence 
then won from George III. 

The Boston Tea Party has been for- 
gotten by those who now participate in 
social functions, and tea is no longer 
the favorite beverage. 

One bill passed this session carried a 
million dollars for entertainment. 

We have had so much personal free- 
dom, enjoyed so many material benefits, 
forgotten so many fundamental prin- 
ciples, that the sacrifices of the people 
of those days seem to have been in vain, 
our lofty statements insuring man’s op- 
portunity, prosperity, security, wholly 
forgotten. 

All that was then won has from time 
to time been frittered away and what is 
the argument that is advanced to justify 
past and proposed expenditures and 
surrender? 

Not once but many times have I lis- 
tened to its advocates attempt to point 
out the benefits which we as a people and 
as a nation have received from the policy 
which they have advocated and forced 
upon our citizens and the expenditures 
which we have incurred under it. 

Today, there was handed to me a 
statement showing that we had con- 
tributed to Latin nations somewhere be- 
tween $800 and $900 million since 1946. 

How much we have spent in attempt- 
ing to carry out foreign policy no one 
is able to accurately state. We do know 
that our expenditures and obligations 
are running close to $100 billion. 

Let me repeat—what are our advan- 
tages? What have we won? Weare told 
that we have avoided war. True, we have 
not as yet engaged in a shooting war. 
Whether war would have come had we 
not followed this policy is problematical. 
The answer is not certain. 

Boiled down, the argument of the ad- 
vocates of this measure is that, had it 
not been for our international policy, 
for our expenditures, we might have 
fared worse. 

Logically the argument sums up to 
the familiar one that, if the individual 
did not each day carry an umbrella and 
a raincoat, he would continually be all 
wet. Yet even the advocates of this 
measure will admit that it does not rain 
every day and that there can be no 
worse fate befall us or our Nation than 
the surrender of our independence, of 
opportunity, of the acceptance of a dic- 
tator. 

Instead of being free from fear, in- 
stead of being secure both as a nation 
and as individuals, instead of being free 
to govern ourselves, we find that we are 
so far committed to cooperation with 
other nations that those in authority in 
Cuba, just off our shores, are able to 
defy us. 

We find we can take no action to pro- 
tect either our citizens or their property 
in that island until we have secured the 
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consent of other members of the agree- 
ment into which we have entered, it is 
said, for national defense and security. 

And what do the papers of today tell 
us? Is there peace throughout the 
world? Almost everywhere there is 
trouble, one nation at the throat of an- 
other. Nation after nation, no matter 
how small, threatening to involve us in 
another world war which the advocates 
of this measure seem to think can only 
be avoided by the creation of another 
advisory body and the expenditure of 
additionalfunds. F.D.R. told us we had 
nothing to fear but fear itself. Fear is 
with us all the time, forcing us each 
day into unsound action. 

Just a few days ago a native of the 
Congo, reportedly without funds to even 
pay for his own transportation to this 
country, defied the United Nations and 
told it to get out of that country. 

True, a few days later, realizing his 
impudence, his total lack of power, he 
withdrew his threat. But there is still 
with us the prospect of another world 
war. In an early August issue of Life my 
attention was drawn to a picture of a 
young American fleeing pursuit by na- 
tives of the Congo who carried spears. 
What was he doing in the Congo? He 
was an officer—a pilot—in charge of a 
helicopter, likewise shown in the picture, 
sent in by the United States to rescue a 
missionary. 

We have dropped into the habit, as in- 
dividuals, of assuming and believing that 
the disasters of our foreign policy will 
not affect us as individuals. But this 
young man was the son of next-door 
neighbors in my small home town of 
Allegan, Mich., Mr. and Mrs. Rock 
Myers. It was their son, a companion of 
my grandsons—one in the Navy, another 
in the Army in Germany—born and 
reared in that little town, who was flee- 
ing for his life from natives who appar- 
ently, from all we can learn, are not ca- 
pable of enjoying the independence, the 
freedom, the liberty, the opportunities, 
which the international organization has 
forced upon them. 

The incident shows that we cannot 
with safety delegate to other nations the 
solution of the problems which affect us, 
which are brought upon us by our vain 
attempt to, by law, confer liberty and 
independence upon people who do not 
know their meaning, or endow others 
with the benefits of the civilization which 
we now enjoy and have earned through 
years of hardship and effort. 

The chosen representative of the Con- 
go who has so recently assumed to tell 
the United Nations what it should or 
should not do; the ruler of Cuba, just 
outside our door, who defies us when we 
attempt to protect our citizens, as well 
as others, are emboldened, encouraged 
in their unjustifiable assumptions by the 
fact that we can no longer exercise our 
own authority for our own protection 
and the protection of our people without 
the consent of other nations. We have 
lost our independence. 

We seem to have completely forgotten 
the statement of Robert G. Harper, a 
Member of Congress from South Caro- 
lina, who said: “Millions for defense but 
not a cent for tribute.” 
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We seem to have forgotten that a 
Teddy Roosevelt ever existed. We seem 
to have surrendered everything we won 
at the Boston Tea Party, by the War of 
Independence. And there seems to be 
nothing that a minority of us can do to 
prevent the repeated creation of a new 
commission, a new agency, a new depart- 
ment, a new appropriation running into 
billions of dollars. 

As long ago as January 27, and again 
on January 30, 1942, it was my privilege 
to call to the attention of the Members 
of Congress what I considered to be the 
unsoundness of the move then on foot 
to create a one-world organization, the 
United Nations, to which we now turn 
as does an alcoholic to his bottle. 

What was then said will be found in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 88, 
part 1, 77th Congress, 2d session, pages 
744 to 745, January 27, 1942; and Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 88, part 1, 
77th Congress, 2d session, pages 886 to 
889, January 30, 1942. 

I sent to the office and obtained a 
copy and will insert it at this point to 
show that today’s proposal is but another 
step on the long and ruinous road then 
pointed out: 


Don’t Hav. Down THE STARS AND STRIPES 


(Remarks of CLARE E. HorrmMan of Michigan, 
in the House of Representatives) 
(Jan. 27, 1942) 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, on the as- 
sumption that, following the Declaration of 
Independence, guided by the principles enun- 
ciated in the Constitution, our people have 
established here a nation where the average 
man enjoys a greater degree of material pros- 
perity, intellectual advancement, and re- 
ligious freedom than in any other part of the 
world, the people of these United States of 
America are fighting a war, so it is said, to 
carry those blessings to all other people. 

That war, the cost of which no man can 
estimate and which, if carried on according 
to present plans, will take the lives of mil- 
lions of American men, the President and his 
supporters tell us, is being fought to bring to 
other peoples the same right of independence 
and self-government which we have enjoyed. 

The hypocrisy of those who claim that 
to be the purpose of our present involvement 
in this war is clearly demonstrated when we 
receive from them a petition to repudiate 
our own independence, surrender our exist- 
ence as an independent nation, and become a 
part of a United States of the World. 

it is quite true that, under our Constitu- 
tion, men have the right of a free press and 
free speech; that, under the provisions of 
that Constitution and the security granted 
by it, they may advocate its repudiation. 
Therefore, the man Streit and all those who 
join with him in asking us to surrender our 
independence and become a part of a world 
nation are within their legal rights. 

However, Hitler, Mussolini, Hirohito are, 
it is said, also seeking to destroy our inde- 
pendence and make us a part of a world 
group. Streit and his associates seek to 
accomplish the same end—the destruction 
of our ind ce - by a more subtle and 
a peaceful method, and they say for a dif- 
ferent purpose. 

Our Constitution was adopted in order 
that there might be formed a more perfect 
Union of the States. Streit and his adher- 
ents would destroy that Union. This Nation 
of ours is a Union of 48 States. The Civil 
War was fought to preserve that Union. 
Most of us many times have said: 

“I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States and to the Republic for which 
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it stands, one nation indivisible, with lib- 


erty and justice for all.” 
THEY WOULD BETRAY US 


Streit and his associates now repudiate 
that pledge of allegiance to the Republic, 
“one nation indivisible,” and would make it 
a part—and only a part—of a world nation. 

Misapplied ambition is a ruinous thing. 
Unchecked, it destroys everything it touches, 
tearing down the good with the evil it seeks 
to end. 

“To reign is worth ambition, although in 
hell. Better reign in hell than serve in 
heaven.” 

This country of ours, for more than 150 
years, has not only been the haven but the 
heaven of those who in other lands were 
oppressed, enslaved, and denied opportunity. 
Yet Streit and Ickes and their associates, 
however distinguished they may be, would 
rather form and reign in a hell made up of 
all the nations of the world, of all the peo- 
ple of the world, than serve under the Con- 
stitution to which they have pledged alle- 
giance, in a land where all have equal oppor- 
tunity. 

Ever since the President had his confer- 
ence with Churchill on the high seas, we 
have been hearing from editorial writers, 
radio commentators, and New Deal spokes- 
men of the United Nations. Now comes & 
member of the President’s Cabinet, Ickes; a 
member of the U.S. Supreme Court, Roberts; 
both of whom have sworn to uphold and 
defend the Constitution, and add their en- 
dorsement to the Judaslike betrayal of our 
people into and as one of a United States 
of the World. 

While Germany, Italy, and Japan seek by 
force of arms to overthrow us as a nation, 
to make us subservient to a group of world 
powers headed by themselves, Streit and his 
associates seek, through propaganda, to ac- 
complish the same thing and make us a 
part of a United States of the World, dom- 
inated by England, Russia, China, and what- 
ever other nations may seek to participate 
in a world redistribution of the wealth of 
the United States and its people. 

Alexander the Great wept because there 
were no other worlds to conquer. Is not 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt satisfied with 
being a third-time President of the United 
States, an honor which the patriotism of 
Washington forbade him to accept? Is he 
not satisfied with his opportunity of con- 
quering the whole world, far greater than in 
Alexander's day? Are his spokesmen behind 
this move to surrender our independence, 
our national existence; become a part of a 
United States of the World, and make Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt the president of that 
world nation? 

Yes; ambition is a cancerous growth and 
often in the past, as history discloses, has 
destroyed the one who harbored it. Alexan- 
der was ambitious. Caesar was ambitious. 
Napoleon was ambitious. Hitler was ambi- 
tious. But the people who were the play- 
things of their ambition suffered and died. 
So, too, if this move to make us a part of 
a world nation—and a subservient part at 
that—goes through, will our people suffer, 
our independence, our Nation die. 

It is said that we are the richest nation 
in the world. It is undenied that the aver- 
age citizen of these United States of Amer- 
ica enjoys more of everything that goes to 
make man contented and happy than the 
people of any other land or nation. And yet 
these men, like Judas, who betrayed his Mas- 
ter, would, before we are fairly in this war, 
betray our people; surrender our independ- 
ence; connive to destroy our liberty and our 
freedom. They would surrender that for 
which the war is being fought—our national 
existence—before the war 1s fairly begun. 

Let them be stripped of their hypocrisy. 
Let expose them for what they are— 
enemies of the Republic, boring from within. 
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They seek to take advantage of our involve- 
ment in this war and while the attention 
of the people is directed to the winning of 
the war. They would do what the armies 
of the Confederacy could not accomplish— 
destroy us as a nation, one and indivisible; 
make us a part of the United States of the 
World, where the communistic Russian, who 
denies the existence of God, where the Chi- 
nese, the Hottentot, and the people of India 
would have equal voice in curtailing the lib- 
erties, spending the tax money, of Ameri- 
can workers, farmers, and businessmen—a 
United States of the World where all the 
peoples of the world would be glorified par- 
ticipants in a WPA, a PWA, a Federal hous- 
ing program, the triple A—a program to 
rebuild after the war all the cities, towns, 
and villages which may be destroyed in that 
Wwar—and all at the expense of the American 


taxpayer. 

Oh, that Streit and all his associates who 
are dissatisfied with our Declaration of In- 
dependence, with the working of our Con- 
stitution, with our country, would only go 
and take up permanently their residence in 
some one of the many countries whose sys- 
tem of government they evidently so greatly 
admire 


Let Streit go and live with the Chinese. 
Let Ickes go to Russia and live with the 
Communists, who tell us that religion is a 
fraud. Let Justice Roberts sojourn a while 
in India with Gandhi, who is demanding 
that Britain grant freedom to millions of 
the oppressed in his native land. 

If the administration wants to win this 
war, let it put aside the ambition of the 
President’s advisers to make him or one of 
themselves a president of the world. Let 
this administration get rid of the more than 
a thousand Communists on the Federal pay- 
roll—bloodsuckers seeking to destroy our 
national existence. 

Let the ambitious politicians remember 
that the first thing, the important thing, is 
the winning of the war, and that the Amer- 
ican people will only devote themselves en- 
thusiastically and wholeheartedly to that 
purpose as they believe in our own Govern- 
ment, the maintenance of our own freedom 
and independence. 


A BIRTHDAY GIFT 
(January 30, 1942) 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as 
it is the President's birthday, it may not be 
out of place to call attention to the fact that 
a birthday gift has been requested of Con- 
gress for the Chief Executive. 

The 4th day of July 1776 was the day when 
our Declaration of Independence was 
adopted. Here is an organization which un- 
doubtedly has expended considerable sums, 
which now proposes to celebrate the Presi- 
dent's birthday by having Congress adopt a 
resolution doing away with the Declaration 
of Independence. I do not know; I have 
not been able to learn, whether any Mem- 
ber of the House has introduced such a 
resolution. 

I have introduced a resolution—it was 
introduced yesterday—House Resolution 
425—asking for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to investigate the purpose and ascer- 
tain who are the members of these two or 
three organizations which advocate the sur- 
render of our independence and the sources 
from which they derive the funds which they 
are spending. 

This movement to surrender our inde- 
pendence and become a part of a world 
supergovernment has the support of Cabinet 
Member Ickes, Justice Roberts of the Su- 
preme Court, Federal Union, Inc., Red 
Christian Fronters, and Communists. 

While we are celebrating today the Presi- 
dent’s birthday we should have this other 
movement in mind. There are many of us 
who in the past have bitterly opposed some 
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of the President's political policies. There 
are some of us who will continue to oppose 
those domestic policies while giving him 
support in the effort to win the war. There 
is none, however, who should in my judg- 
ment at least not be able and willing to join 
in the hope that God will grant him many 
happier returns of the day. We can all 
join in the request that God give him wis- 
dom, and strength, and courage to frown 
upon such efforts as the one which is here 
suggested. 


THE DAY FIXED FOR OUR BETRAYAL 


The people will now back this adminis- 
tration in this war effort, they will give 
wholehearted support to the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Force; but how about the future 
when the people learn that there is in ad- 
ministration circles, or at least entertained 
by one member of the Cabinet the purpose 
to destroy our independence? 

The answer to that question depends upon 
whether they consider the war a just war; 
a worthwhile war; a war to preserve our in- 
dependence; a war to perpetuate our Nation; 
a war to protect our freedom and our liberty. 

At the present time, our people believe 
that this war must be won. They are will- 
ing, even though it cost billions of dollars, 
millions of lives; even though it means the 
lowering of the standard of living for many 
generations to come in order to meet the tax 
bills which will follow this war, to make 
whatever sacrifices may be necessary to win. 

But let our people once discover or arrive 
at the conclusion, sound or unsound, that 
they are being betrayed; that their sacrifices 
are in vain, that at the end of the war they 
will have lost their independence, our con- 
stitutional form of government, our existence 
as a free and independent Nation destroyed, 
and no longer will this administration have 
their support. 

Of our more than 130 million people, 
those who think believe in some vague way 
that we today, as our forefathers in the 
Revolutionary War, as in the days of the 
Civil War, are not only fighting for the 
preservation of our Nation, but that, when 
we win, the freedom of the individual, the 
independence of the Nation, will be rendered 
more secure and its permanency insured. 

We know that Hitler, Mussolini, and 
Hirohito, at the heads of their respective 
nations, are our enemies. They would 
destroy our national existence. They, ac- 
cording to this administration, would enslave 
us, destroy what has been described as the 
American way of life. There are other 
enemies who would accomplish the same 
purpose. These others are a greater menace 
than are Hitler, Mussolini, and Hirohito, for 
they carry on their battle to destroy us, not 
directly, not openly, with announced pur- 
poses, but in an underhand, treacherous, 
traitorous way, pretending they would make 
secure the freedoms and liberties, the nation- 
al existence which they seek to destroy. 

Using the false plea that we can win the 
war and after it is over establish perma- 
nent peace throughout the world—a desir- 
able objective—Federal Union, Inc., headed 
by Clarence K. Streit, by the expenditure of 
thousands of dollars, is carrying on a cam- 
paign of propaganda, the purpose of which 
is, while our attention is distracted by the 
war, to cause us to surrender our independ- 
ence and our national existence and become 
the economic slaves of other world powers. 

That organization would inveigle our citi- 
zens into a united states of the world where 
their property, their incomes, would be at 
the mercy of Old World politicians. 

. . a . * 

Federal Union, Inc., and World Fellowship, 
Inc., which has a similar objective, would 
make the American taxpayer the Santa Claus 
of the world; the peoples of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa glorified members of a world 
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WPA. We Americans—workers, farmers, 
merchants, industrialists, professional men 
and women, all of us—would furnish the 
money for the boondoggling and the warring 
of princes, dukes, kings, and dictators. 

We would, in addition, furnish the cannon 
fodder for the war games which they might 
play when they grew tired of boondoggling. 

Is the foregoing but a creature of the 
imagination? In full-page ads in news- 
papers of the East the campaign to do 
the things just mentioned is being car- 
ried on. 

Yesterday, January 29, to me, as a Con- 
gressman, and no doubt to every other Con- 
gressman and to every Senator, from World 
Fellowship, Inc., came propaganda asking 
that, as a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I support a joint resolution 
which this organization asks be passed on the 
President's birthday, January 30, 1942, as, I 
quote, “a present to him, to us, to the world.” 
The word “him” is capitalized. A proposal 
for a birthday gift which the President 
should lose no time in condemning. 

That resolution proposes, as step 1, among 
other thing: 

“That the Congress of the United States of 
America does hereby solemnly declare that all 
peoples of the earth should now be united in 
a commonwealth of nations to be known as 
the United Nations of the World, and to that 
end it hereby gives to the President of the 
United States of America all the needed au- 
thority and powers of every kind and de- 
scription without limitations of any kind 
that are necessary in his sole and absolute 
discretion to set up and create the Federa- 
tion of the World, a world peace government 
under the title of the United Nations of the 
World, including its constitution and per- 
sonnel and all other matters needed or ap- 
pertaining thereto to the end that all nations 
of the world may by voluntary action become 
a part thereof under the same terms and 
conditions.” 

If you are an American citizen, willing 
to make the needed sacrifices to win this 
war, if you believe in the independence of 
our Nation, what do you think of this pro- 
posed grant of authority to the President of 
the United States to set up a United Nations 
of the World? Why should Congress grant 
to the President of the United States power 
to create a new world government, United 
Nations of the World, of which we would be 
a part? 

By what stretch of the imagination can 
it be assumed that we, the people of the 
United States, have the right, or, for that 
matter, the power to set up a world goy- 
ernment entitled “United Nations of the 
World,” and to write and prescribe a con- 
stitution and to pick the officers of such a 
government? 

If the President of the United States is 
not satisfied with the office which he holds, 
if he and his advisers and supporters or any 
of the rest of us are not content to live un- 
der the Constitution which we have sworn 
to maintain and uphold, then why does not 
he, his wife Eleanor, Ickes, Perkins, and the 
horde of Reds which surrounds him, and 
those of us who are not satisfied, emigrate 
to Russia, or to Germany for that matter— 
for Hitler has the same idea of uniting all 
the peoples of the world under his rule— 
and there establish the world government? 

This proposed joint resolution contains 
this further provision: 

“There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated the sum of $100 
million or so much thereof as may be nec- 
essary to be extended by the President in his 
sole and absolute discretion to effectuate the 
purposes of this joint resolution.” 

Consider this language. This organization 
asks, in this time of war, when every dollar 
is needed to support the Army, the Navy, 
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and the Air Force, for an appropriation of 
$100 million to be expended by the President 
of the United States without accounting to 
anyone in any manner, for the purpose of 
establishing a United Nations of the World. 

The resolution contains this further lan- 
guage, immediately following the foregoing: 

“And in addition the sum of $1 billion for 
the immediate use of the United Nations of 
the World under its constitution as set up 
and created by the President of the United 
States of America as provided in this joint 
resolution.” 

While MacArthur is fighting in the Philip- 
pines; while American soldiers and sailors 
are dying there and in many, many places 
throughout the world in the belief that they 
are fighting for the preservation of our Gov- 
ernment; for the safety and independence of 
the folks at home; for their parents, their 
brothers and their sisters, here at home, in 
America, through the mails of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment comes this propaganda, which 
would destroy all that these boys have 
fought and died to save. 

The Treasury of the United States is not 
only empty of funds, but in it are stored ob- 
ligations which call upon future generations 
for the payment of billions of dollars in 
taxes, Yet this organization, these men and 
women who sponsor it, whose purpose is the 
surrender of our independence, the destruc- 
tion of our constitutional form of govern- 
ment, destroy the morale of our fighting men. 
They sap the courage of our citizens. They 
create the feeling that this administration, 
by permitting their efforts to go unrebuked, 
may be charged with not carrying on a war 
to preserve the American way of life, to pro- 
tect our people, to render our Government 
secure and permanent, but, driven by am- 
bition, seeks to make us a part of a world 
power. 

Let this administration—let the Presi- 
dent of the United States—without delay, 
assure the American people that he wants 
no part in the creation of a united states 
of the world—in the formation of a United 
Nations of the World. 

Let him assure us that when this war is 
won—that when this war is over—our inde- 
pendence as a Nation will be sacredly pre- 
served and that we will not become a part 
of any world political union. 

I append hereto, as exhibit A, excerpts from 
the full-page ad of Federal Union, Inc.; also 
appended, as exhibit B, are excerpts from 
World Fellowship, Inc. 

Yesterday I introduced a resolution— 
House Resolution 425—calling for an investi- 
gation of this movement. I ask that a copy 
of that resolution be printed herewith as 
exhibit C. 

Here we are—a Nation billions of dollars 
in debt, needing every resource at our com- 
mand, not only to carry on & war, as the 
President said, on every continent and in 
every sea, but to prepare for our own na- 
tional defense here at home; and yet come 
these men and ask that we appropriate $100 
million to aid in forming a united nations 
of the world, and an added $1 billion to be 
expended by that organization when formed. 

They ask that we surrender our independ- 
ence, appropriate $1,100 million, and offer 
it to the President of the United States, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, as his birthday 
gift on January 30, 1942. 

Yes; I wish the President many returns of 
this birthday of his. I hope that each of 
those days will bring less for him to worry 
about; that the morning sun of each of those 
days will rise upon a world at peace—upon 
a United States of America still independ- 
ent—indivisible, 

God grant that each of those birthdays of 
our President and the dawn of many suc- 
ceeding centuries will see us as a people free, 
independent, our liberties secure; our Na- 
tional Government, the United States of 
America, a republic, still the refuge, still 
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the hope, of the oppressed throughout the 
world. 

Oh, I ask you, I appeal to the leaders of 
the House, to the dean of the House as he 
sits here, because he said he believes in 
the independence of our country, our in- 
stitutions, and our form of government, are 
we going to let pass unchallenged such ap- 
peals as these, which have been sent to 
every Member of the House, undoubtedly, 
and to every Senator? This same proposi- 
tion is being advocated by full-page adver- 
tising in the great daily newspapers. I ask 
you, Mr. Sabath, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Rules, to give us a rule in support of 
the resolution which I have introduced, and 
let us learn who is back of this movement 
and who is paying for it. 

ExHEIT A 
{From the Washington Evening Star of Jan. 
5, 1942] 
“In UNION Now Lies Power To WIN THE WAR 
AND THE PEACE—A PETITION 


“That the President of the United States 
submit to Congress a program for forming a 
powerful union of free peoples to win the 
war, the peace, the future; 

“That this unite our people, on 
the broad lines of our Constitution, with the 
people of Canada, the United Kingdom, Erie, 
Australia, New Zealand, and the Union of 
South Africa, together with such other free 
peoples, both in the Old World and the New, 
as may be found ready and able to unite on 
this federal basis; 

“We welcome President Roosevelt’s con- 
ferences with Prime Minister Churchill and 
the ‘declaration of united nations’.” 

(Churchill is the man who said, “Give us 
the tools, and we will finish the job,” and 
who, since these remarks were made on the 
floor of the House and after the fall of Sing- 
apore, said, referring to the entry of the 
United States into the war: 

“That is what I have dreamed of, aimed 
at, and worked for, and now it has come to 
Pass.“) 

Referring to this proposed supergovern- 
ment, the advertisement continues: 

Now the responsibility 1s ours either to 
create or defer too long that common com- 
munity or state’ whose importance Mr. 
Churchill stressed in the Senate December 26. 

“Organizing the democracies effectively 
in a union need take no longer than organ- 
izing them in an ineffective alliance or su- 
preme war council, and will safeguard their 
national rights far more securely and equal- 
ly. There already exist carefully studied 
concrete plans for just the kind of emer- 
gency union that we need. These plans 
provide for representation responsible to the 
people and in proportion to self-govern- 
ing population, They work out the details 
and assure the American people a majority 
in the union congress at the start.” 


THE SOVIET STATES HAVE A COMMON 
GOVERNMENT 

(Note those who would pull down our 
flag and run up in its place the symbol of 
Union Now graciously tell us that, at the 
beginning, we are to have a majority vote 
in this new supergovernment, They fail to 
tell us that, shortly, outvoted by the more 
numerous peoples of Russia, the British 
Empire, and others, we would become but 
a vassal state.) 

“We gain from the fact that all the So- 
viet republics are already united in one 
government, as are also all the Chinese- 
speaking people, once so divided. Surely 
we and they must agree that union now of 
the democracies wherever possible is equal- 
ly to the general advantage.” 

(Yes, Union Now advocates suggest—in 
fact, they insist—that we now accept, as 
full partners and as participants, not only 
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in the carrying on of the war but in our 
domestic affairs, in our daily lives, Com- 
munists of Russia and the people of China.) 

“Let us begin now a World United States. 
“THIRTY MILLION AMERICANS FAVOR UNION 

“Thirty million American adults, accord- 
ing to the December Fortune survey, already 
believe the United States ‘after the war’ 
should ‘join a union of democracies in all 
parts of the world to keep order.’ 

“The surest way to shorten and to win 
this war is also the surest way to guarantee 
to ourselves, and our friends and foes, that 
this war will end in a union of the free. 
The surest way to do all this is for us to 
start that union now.” 

(In other words, surrender our independ- 
ence; burn the Declaration of Independence 
and substitute in its place a declaration of 
interdependence, Pull down the Stars and 
Stripes and run up the flag of Union Now, 
That is the plea these men are making.) 

The advertisement continues: 

“As citizens to our fellow citizens, we rec- 
ommend this proposal to your serious con- 
sideration. 

“Robert Woods Bliss, Grenville Clark, 
Gardner Cowles, Jr., Russell W. Daven- 
port, Harold L. Ickes, Owen J. Roberts, 
Daniel Calhoun Roper, William Jay 
Schieffelin, John Foster Dulles. 

“Inviting you to help create now a living, 
growing World United States. 

“FEDERAL UNION, INC., 
“10 East 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 

“(A nonprofit membership association) 

“Please put me, an American citizen, on 
record as favoring your petition for union— 
now, as explained in your advertisement in 
the Evening Star, Washington, D.C., January 
5, 1942. 


Sr olty 

“Check here for an enrollment card U, lit- 
erature U, reprints of this advertisement [C]. 

“We need funds to carry on this campaign 
quickly. If everyone who believes in a World 
United States will give now what he can to 
help create it, we shall have it soon. Please 
insert here the amount of any 
gift you enclose. 

“Federal Union, Inc.: A. J. G. Priest, chair- 
man; Clarence K. Streit, president; E. W. 
Balduf, director; P. F. Brundage, secretary; 
John Howard Ford, treasurer; Patrick Welch, 
acting director. 

“Philadelphia, Architects Bullding. Wash- 
ington, D.C., 726 Jackson Place, Republic 
2425. Chicago, 135 La Salle Street. St. Louis, 
Arcade Building. San Francisco, Russ Build- 
ing. Los Angeles, 1717 North Vine Street, 
Hollywood. 

“National Headquarters, 
Street, New York City.” 


10 East 40th 


EXR ITT B 
In TIME OF Wan PREPARE FOR PEACE—WORLD 
FELLOWSHIP, INC. 
(Started in 1918—the armistice year) 

To Members of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America: 

We ask the Members of the Senate and 
House to take the three steps presented here 
for your consideration. 

We hope these two joint resolutions will 
be introduced and passed by Congress on the 
President's birthday, January 30, 1942. A 
present to him, to us, to the world. 


STEP 1 
To be enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled. 

Joint resolution authorizing the President of 
the United States of America to set up and 
create a Federation of the World, a World 
Peace Government, under the title of the 
“United Nations of the World” 
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Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Congress of 
the United States of America does hereby 
solemnly declare that all peoples of the earth 
should now be united in a commonwealth of 
nations to be known as the United Nations of 
the World, and to that end it hereby gives 
to the President of the United States of 
America all the needed authority and pow- 
ers of every kind and description, without 
limitations of any kind that are necessary in 
his sole and absolute discretion to set up and 
create the Federation of the World, a world 
peace government under the title of the 
“United Nations of the World,” including its 
constitution and personnel and all other 
matters needed or appertaining thereto to 
the end that all nations of the world may by 
voluntary action become a part thereof un- 
der the same terms and conditions. 

There is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $100 mil- 
lion or so much thereof as may be neces- 
Sary, to be expended by the President in 
his sole and absolute discretion, to effectuate 
the purposes of this joint resolution, and in 
addition the sum of $1 Dillion for the 
immediate use of the United Nations of the 
World under its constitution as set up and 
created by the President of the United States 
of America as provided in this joint reso- 
lution. 

The President may appoint such commit- 
tees and summon such advisers, from any 
part of the world, as he may deem necessary 
to effectuate the foregoing purposes with all 
convenient speed. 

Exar C 
[H. Res. 425, 77th Cong., 2d sess.] 


Whereas through full-page advertisements 
published in many great dailies, Federal 
Union, Inc., Clarence K. Streit, president, is 
now advocating the surrender of our na- 
tional dence and our entrance into 
a United States of the world; and 

Whereas World Fellowship, Inc., is now 
propagandizing Congress to appropriate 
$1,100 million for the purpose of forming a 
United Nations of the world, which would 
involve the surrendering of our national in- 
dependence; and 

Whereas such activities tend to undermine 
the morale of our people and to raise in their 
minds a suspicion that there is on foot a 
powerful movement which, notwithstanding 
the winning of the war, would, if successful, 
result in the surrendering of our national 

ence, the destruction of the liberty 
of the citizen: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to appoint a special committee to 
be composed of five members for the purp- 
poses of conducting an investigation to as- 
certain. 


(1) The extent, character, and objectives 
of Federal Union, Inc.; of World Fellowship, 
Inc.; and of any and all similar organiza- 
tions, and the members of such organizations 
in the United States; 

(2) The sources from which such organiza- 
tions and individuals receive the funds which 
enable them to carry on their activities; the 
amount and the date of contributions made 
for that purpose; and the names, places of 
residence, and occupation of the persons con- 
tributing; and 

(3) All other questions in relation thereto 
that would aid Congress in any advisable 
remedial legislation. 

That said special committee, or any sub- 
committee thereof, is hereby authorized to 
sit and act during the present Congress at 
such times and places within the United 
States, whether or not the House is sitting, 
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has recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such 
hearings, to require the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, by subpena or other- 
wise, and to take such testimony, as it deems 
necessary. Subpenas shall be issued under 
the signature of the chairman and shall be 
served by any person designated by him. 
The chairman of the committee or any mem- 
ber thereof may administer oaths to wit- 
nesses. Every person who, having been sum- 
moned as a witness by authority of said com- 
mittee or any subcommittee thereof, will- 
fully makes default, or who, having ap- 
peared, refuses to answer any question per- 
tinent to the investigation heretofore au- 
thorized, shall be held to the penalties pro- 
vided by section 102 of the Revised Statures 
of the United States (U.S.C., title 2, sec. 192). 

Sec. 2. The committee shall file its report 
to the House on October 31, 1942, or may file 
same earlier in the event the House is not in 
session, with the Speaker of the House for 
printing as a public document. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON]. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wyoming. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I would 
certainly appreciate it if the gentleman 
who is a member of the committee would 
explain why in the committee report 
there is no written report from the de- 
partments and executive agencies con- 
cerned. I have iooked over the hearings 
quickly and I find that no one from the 
executive branch of the Government, 
charged with the administration of our 
foreign affairs, testified on this. Could 
the gentleman explain this? 

Mr. FULTON. I will be glad to an- 
swer that. The Secretary of State has 
favored this resolution. Because this is 
a Senate resolution, it has come over 
to us in the House and we reported out 
Senate Joint Resolution 170. The For- 
eign Relations Committee of the Senate 
sought the opinion of the Department 
of State. No witness appeared for the 
administration in either the Senate or 
House committee. The position of the 
Department of State has been stated in 
two letters of William B. Macomber, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary of State dated May 
28, 1959, and August 25, 1960, printed in 
the hearings of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of January 19, 1960, on 
page 1 and page 2. Also there is on page 
60 of the Senate hearings, a statement 
received subsequent to the hearings of 
January 19, 1960, the statement by Ivan 
B. White, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for European Affairs. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield. 

Mr. PILLION. Does this resolution 
contemplate the formation or the for- 
mulation of a basis for the Atlantic Un- 
ion type of government, the one govern- 
ment authority of the Atlantic nations? 

Mr. FULTON. This resolution is real- 
ly in conformity with article II of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. It is following 
out the purposes of that, not only to have 
a military organization of the Atlantic 
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countries, each of which are sovereign, 
but to have cooperation among them on 
an economic and political basis. Arti- 
cle II of the North Atlantic Treaty states, 
which was agreed to by the signing na- 
tions in 1949: 

The parties will contribute toward the 
further development of peaceful and friend- 
ly international relations by strengthening 
their free institutions, by bringing about a 
better understanding of the principles upon 
which these institutions are founded, and 
by promoting conditions of stability and 
well-being. They will seek to eliminate con- 
flict in their international economic policies 
and will encourage economic collaboration 
between any or all of them. 

It has been pointed out by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. CORBETT] 
that this proposed conference is 
strengthening the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, which is one of the 
best defenses against aggression that 
wehave. There are two facets: First, the 
economic and political cooperation under 
article II of the North Atlantic Treaty; 
and, second, cooperation in the context 
of what we could call the cold war. 

Mr. PILLION. I thank the gentle- 
man for the very general explanation 
and the general statement, but, specifi- 
cally, does this contemplate a political 
union—one government of the Atlantic 
nations? Is that the purpose of this 
resolution—to formulate a base for that 
type of government? Could the gentle- 
man answer me specifically and particu- 
larly with reference to that? 

Mr. FULTON. This arose originally 
in the NATO Parliamentarians’ Confer- 
ence in 1957 not in connection with the 
Atlantic Union organization or the so- 
called union now. They unanimously 
recommended a conference with leading 
representative citizens from the NATO 
countries be convoked to examine this 
matter and make recommendations 
how greater cooperation and unity of 
purpose may best be developed. 

In June 1959 the Atlantic Congress 
met for a week in London. I believe that 
various Members from this body were 
there. Its 650 delegates discussed a 
wide range of activities that could ap- 
propriately contribute to the end about 
which we are speaking. The Fifth NATO 
Parliamentarians’ Conference in 1959 
reaffirmed its proposal for a citizens’ 
meeting. So, you see, the basis of the 
initiation of this Commission, as well as 
the proposed Conference, is much broad- 
er than any particular organization or 
any special sponsorship. I would say to 
you that the goals of this Commission 
and Conference are not set. The pro- 
posal contains the idea that the Com- 
mission be organized for citizens to be 
appointed so that they will be of an 
advisory and not of a compelling nature 
to the U.S. Government, nor shall there 
be power to commit the United States or 
any other participating nation to any or 
all recommendations of the Commission 
or the Conference. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 
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Mr. HAYS. I think in all fairness the 
gentleman is entitled to an answer to 
his question. As chairman of the US. 
delegation, I thought I had made it clear 
in the Atlantic Congress resolution that 
that was not the purpose of it; that this 
commission was not to favor a union 
now, or anything of that kind. It was 
merely to explore how foreign nations 
could closer cooperate under article II 
of the NATO Charter. How they could 
have closer economic and cultural co- 
operation, as well as military coopera- 
tion. So a definitive answer to the 
gentleman’s question is “No.” 

Mr. FULTON. The gentleman is cor- 
rect as to the origin, but we must re- 
member that the U.S. commission and 
the convention are private citizens free 
to express any opinion, and make any 
recommendation. 

Mr.PILLION. We have a Department 
of Commerce and various bureaus who 
can presently and efficiently explore the 
economical and political operations with 
other countries. 

Mr. FULTON. The Hoover Commis- 
sion was appointed from our US. citi- 
zens for just such purpose of making 
recommendations and nonbinding pro- 
posals to our U.S. Government agencies. 
There is to 

The SPEAKER. The time of 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the balance of the time to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. ALGER]. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I take the 
floor because I do not understand this 
resolution and I am trying to get some 
information. To that end I have read 
the report, I have read the bill, and I 
read the rule, and I have listened to the 
debate thus far. These tell us little. 

I realize that behind this could be 
a world of good will. The report says, 
“for the purpose of developing paths to- 
ward greater political and economic co- 
operation within the alliance.” 

That is wonderful. Then it says, mil- 
itary cooperation and collaboration into 
the political and economic areas.” 

I thought we had a State Department 
to do that. Then on page 2 the report 
points out article II of the treaty which 
again sounds like the acknowledged pur- 
pose of the State Department. Maybe I 
am wrong. I do not know how the 
Hoover Commission gets in here except 
that the members served without com- 
pensation. 

Then on the next page, page 3, we have 
an astounding thing, and I quote: 

Some attention was given to the geo- 
graphic expansion of terms of the resolution 
in order to include representatives from 
countries other than the North Atlantic 
Community. 


Geographic extension it is called. And 
the report says there was no basic op- 
position to that. When you talk about 
political and economic collaboration, 
does that mean that no one objected to 
taking in nations outside of the frame- 
work of free democracies, such as Social- 
ist governments? I do not know what 
political and economic collaboration will 
be as it is used there, but I am very sus- 
pect about the political side. What is 
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political collaboration? What are we 
talking about? Are we suggesting here 
that we unite politically with other peo- 
ple, or is the course of the United States 
made stronger by protecting our sover- 
eignty? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALGER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I think the gentleman 
knows this is just another propaganda 
organization paid for by the taxpayers of 
this country. 

Mr. ALGER. I would suspect that is 
possible. 

Mr. GROSS. It is designed to propa- 
gandize Members of Congress as well as 
others. That is what it is for. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ALGER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. The gentleman referred 
to the paragraph at the top of page 3. 
In committee I suggested an amendment 
to make it possible for the representa- 
tives of the various NATO countries on 
this Commission to invite representa- 
tives from other countries if they saw 
fit to do so. The reason was very simple. 
All wisdom and experience are not in the 
North Atlantic Community. One of the 
greatest difficulties we face in the total 
world is that the Communists are trying 
to organize all non-Caucasian peoples 
against all Caucasian peoples. I felt it 
might well be considered desirable to 
have on the Commission some other 
countries, outside the NATO area, which 
have demonstrated stability and coopera- 
tion and devotion to democratic values 
and processes. 

Mr. ALGER. May I point out to the 
gentleman that the things he is ex- 
pressing to us now would certainly have 
been a help in the report so that we know 
what it is we are asked here to do and 
the functions of this Commission. The 
Hoover Commission had guidelines and 
goals. We need guidelines and goals for 
this Commission. 

Mr. JUDD. The members of this 
Commission are to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House and the President 
of the Senate. I cannot imagine they 
are going to appoint any citizens to the 
Commission who are not outstanding in 
their fields. I see no reason to be con- 
cerned about the qualifications of the 
people who will be appointed to it. 

Mr. ALGER. It is not their qualifica- 
tions here before us; rather that they 
should have something to guide them to 
know what is expected of them. 

Mr. JUDD. These will be high-grade 
people who will approach the problem 
with unprejudiced minds. Let them re- 
port back what they think ought to be 
done. The Commission will give us a 
chance to look at our total relationships 
afresh, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 
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The question was taken and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The question was taken and there 
were—yeas 349, nays 39, not voting 43, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 191] 
YEAS—349 
Abbitt Daddario Jackson 
Abernethy e Jarman 
dair Daniels Jennings 
Addonizio Dawson Johnson, Calif 
bert Delaney Johnson, Colo 
Alexander Dent Johnson, Md 
en Denton Johnson, Wis 
Andersen, Derounian Jonas 
Minn. rwinski Jones, Ala 
Anderson, Diggs Jones, Mo. 
Mont. Dingell Judd 
Andrews Dixon Karsten 
Arends Donohue Karth 
Ashley Dooley 
Aspinall Dorn, N.Y Kastenmeier 
Auchincloss Do 
Avery Doyle Keith 
Ayres Kelly 
Baker Durham Keogh 
Baldwin er Kilday 
Baring Edmondson Kilgore 
Barry Everett Ring, dean 
ere ng, 
Bass, N.H. Evins Kitchin 
Bass, Tenn Fallon Kluczynski 
Bates Far Knox 
Becker Fascell Kowalski 
Beckworth Fenton Kyl 
Belcher Pino Lafore 
Bennett, Fla. Fisher 
Bennett, Mich. Flood Lane 
Betts ynn Langen 
Blatnik Fiynt Lankford 
Blitch Latta 
Boland Foley Lennon 
Bolton Forand Lesinski 
Bonner Ford Levering 
Bowles Fountain Libonati 
Boykin Frazier Lindsay 
Brademas Frelinghuysen Lipscomb 
Breeding Friedel McCormack 
Brewster Fulton McCulloch 
Brock Gallagher McDonough 
Brooks, La Garmatz McDowell 
Brooks, Tex Gary 
Broomfield Ga McGinley 
Brown, Ga Gavin McGovern 
Brown, Mo. George McIntire 
Brown, Ohio Giaimo Machrowicz 
Broyhill Gilbert Mack 
Burke, Ky. Glenn Madden 
Burke, Mass. Goodell Mailliard 
Burleson Marshall 
Byrne, Pa Gray 
Cahill Green, Oreg May 
Canfield Green, Meader 
Cannon Griffiths Merrow 
Carnahan Gubser Metcalf 
Casey n Meyer 
Cederberg Halleck Michel 
Celler Halpern Miller, Clem 
Chamberlain Hardy er, 
Chi Hargis George P. 
Chenoweth Harmon Miller, N.Y. 
Chiperfield Harris Milliken 
Church Harrison Mills 
Clark Hays Moeller 
Coad Hechler Monagan 
Coffin Hemphill Montoya 
Cohelan Henderson Moore 
Collier Herlong Moorhead 
Colmer Hoeven Morgan 
Conte Hogan Morris, N. Mex 
Cook Holifield Morris, Okla 
Cooley Holland Oss 
Corbett Holtzman Moulder 
Cramer Horan Multer 
Cunningham Huddleston Mumma 
Curtin Hull Murphy 
Curtis, Mass. Inouye Natcher 
Curtis, Mo. Irwin Nelsen 
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Norblad Robison Teague, Calif. 
O'Brien, Hl. Rodino Teague, Tex. 
O'Brien, N.Y. Rogers, Colo. Teller 
O'Hara, III. Rogers, Fla. 
O'Hara, Mich. Rogers, Tex. Thompson, Tex 
O'Neill Rooney Thomson, Wyo. 
Oliver Roosevelt Thornberry 
Osmers Stowe = 4 
Ostertag Ro lefson 
Passman Rutherford Trimble 
Patman St. Tuck 
Pelly Santangelo Udall 
Perkins Saund Ullman 
Pfost Saylor Vanik 
Philbin Schenck Van Zandt 
Pilcher Scherer Wainwright 
Pirnie Schneebeli Wallhauser 
Poage Schwengel Walter 
Poff Scott Wampler 
Porter Selden Watts 
Powell Sheppard Weaver 
Price Shipley Weis 
Prokop Sikes Whitener 
Pucinsk! Simpson Whitten 

Sisk — 
Rabaut Slack ler 
Rains Smith, Iowa Willis 
Randall Smith, Miss Wilson 
Ray Smith, Va. Wolt 
Rees, Kans. Spence Wright 
Reuss Springer Yates 

Ariz. Staggers Young 
Rhodes, Pa. Steed Younger 
Ri Stratton Zablocki 
Riley Stubblefield Zelenko 
Rivers, Alaska Sullivan 
Roberts Taylor, N.C. 
NAYS—39 
Alford Feighan Matthews 
Alger Forrester Minshall 
Balley Gross O'Konski 
Berry Haley Pillion 
Bosch Hiestand Short 
Bow Hoffman, Ii! Siler 
Bray Hoffman, Mich. Taber 
Budge Holt Utt 
Byrnes, Wis. Hosmer Van Pelt 
Davis, Ga. Jensen Westland 
Devine Johansen 
Dorn, S.C McMillan Williams 
Dowdy Mason instead 
NOT VOTING—43 

Anfuso Ikard Preston 
Ashmore Kee Quie 
Barden Kilburn Reece, Tenn. 
Barrett Rivers, S.C 
Baumhart Landrum Rogers, Mass 
Bentley Loser Shelley 

McSween Smith, Calif. 

Macdonald Smith, Kans. 
Buckley Magnuson Taylor, N-Y. 
Davis, Tenn Mahon Thompson, La. 
Grant Mitchell Thompson, N.J. 
Griffin Morrrison Vinson 
Healey Murray Withrow 
Hébert Nix 
Hess Norrell 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Reece of Tennessee. 

Mr. Anfuso with Mrs. Rogers of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Loser with Mr. Bentley. 

Mr. Shelley with Mr. Taylor of New Tork. 

Mr. Ashmore with Mr. Hess. 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. Nix with Mr. Quie. 

Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Smith of California. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr, Baumhart. 

Mr. Magnuson with Mr. Griffin. 

Mr. Boggs with Mr. Withrow. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. 
Smith of Kansas. 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas changed his 
vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. $ 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 170) 
to authorize the participation in an in- 
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ternational convention of representative 
citizens from the North Atlantic Treaty 
nations to examine how greater political 
and economic cooperation among their 
peoples may be promoted, to provide for 
the appointment of United States dele- 
gates to such convention, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of Senate Joint Resolution 
170, with Mr. Bass of Tennessee in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution, 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the joint resolution was dis- 
pensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Za- 
BLOCKI] will be recognized for 30 minutes, 
and the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Jupp! will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. ZABLOCKI]. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the resolution before 
the House, Senate Joint Resolution 170, 
was reported unanimously from the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs only after 
considerable thought and discussion. 
The events of the last few months, weeks, 
and days have pointed up the need for 
a more imaginative approach to the is- 
sues which confront our country today. 

It must be readily apparent to even the 
most casual reader of the daily papers 
that the conduct of the Communist bloc 
places upon the nations of the non-Com- 
munist world a heavy responsibility to 
meet the challenges that are emerging 
on all sides. I say “Communist bloc” 
advisedly because we must consider 
Communist China, a rapidly developing 
threat. 

Thus far much of the thinking on the 
ways and means by which we can coun- 
ter the Communist threat has been in the 
military field. Weand our North Atlan- 
tic allies have devised a strategy to com- 
bat military aggression. What we—and 
I include all the nations of the North 
Atlantic community—have neglected too 
long, is to devise a strategy that will be 
operative in times of peace. I am not 
arguing for a diminution of effort in the 
military field. On the contrary, I believe 
all of the nations must exert stronger 
efforts in that field. But we cannot rely 
on our weapons alone. They are neces- 
sary to defend that which we hold, but 
they are insufficient to advance the 
causes in which we believe. They are in- 
adequate to meet the growing Communist 
threat in the economic and political 
fields. 

The principal discussion within and 
outside of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization has understandably been on 
the military side. Everyone who has fol- 
lowed NATO’s progress in military col- 
laboration must be heartened by how 
much has been achieved. For us in this 
country who have never had the experi- 
ence of peacetime military alliances, it 
represents a triumph for our leadership 
and support. I know that the military 
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alliance has its shortcomings. Nor are 
the efforts of all parties equal to their 
responsibilities. If its strength were put 
to the test, it might reveal deficiencies 
that have not been anticipated. But I 
stress that it is making progress. 

What is often overlooked when one 
talks about NATO is that those who 
drafted that plan had the vision to rec- 
ognize that cooperation in nonmilitary 
fields is no less important than coopera- 
tion in military matters. I quote article 
2 of the North Atlantic Treaty: 

The parties will contribute toward the 
further development of peaceful and 
friendly international relations by strength- 
ening their free institutions, by bringing 
about a better understanding of the prin- 
ciples upon which these institutions are 
founded, and by promoting conditions of 
stability and well-being. They will seek to 
eliminate conflict in their international 
economic policies and will encourage eco- 
nomic collaboration between any or all of 
them. 


The purpose of the resolution now 
before the House is to give more meaning 
to that article. 

Let me restate briefly what this resolu- 
tion proposes so that there will be no 
misunderstanding about its scope or its 
implications in our foreign affairs. 

The resolution would authorize the ap- 
pointment of a Commission of not more 
than 20 private American citizens to be 
appointed jointly by the President of the 
Senate and by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, after consultation 
with the Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the other body and the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. This Commission would be 
directed to seek to arrange and to par- 
ticipate in a convention attended by 
similar citizens’ commissions from the 
other NATO countries for the purpose of 
exploring and developing ideas that will 
result in greater political and economic 
cooperation by, with and among our 
allies. Members of the Commission 
would serve without compensation, but 
they would be reimbursed for their ex- 
penses. They would be authorized to 
employ and remunerate a staff of not 
more than 10 members. An amount not 
to exceed $300,000 is authorized to be 
appropriated for carrying out the pur- 
poses of the resolution. Of that sum not 
more than $100,000 would constitute the 
share of the Commission’s expenses in 
any international conference. The Com- 
mission would report and account for its 
expenditures to the Congress. All funds 
it expends would be subject to the rules 
and regulations governing the accounta- 
bility of obligations and expenditures 
made under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of State. That means they 
will be subject to review by the Comp- 
troller General. Wherever it is possible 
for the Commission to meet its expenses 
through the use of local currency, the 
Commission will use appropriated dollars 
to pufchase such currencies thereby re- 
ducing its dollar outlay. The Commis- 
sion would cease to exist on January 31, 
1962. I wish to repeat that this is not 
a continuing commission. The Commis- 
sion would cease to exist on January 31, 
1962. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Then the gentleman is 
saying that he will not offer, nor does 
he anticipate anyone else will offer a res- 
olution to continue this Commission? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Future Congresses 
will have an opportunity to study and 
review the progress, success, or failure 
of the Commission. Then we will be 
in a position to determine what course 
of action we will take respecting the fu- 
ture of the Commission. 

Mr. GROSS. But you do not expect 
it to be discontinued? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. We do not know 
what its future will be. This resolution 
specifically provides that the Commis- 
sion will terminate on January 31, 1962. 
The Hoover Commission was continued 
only because it was successful. Person- 
ally, I would vote against the continua- 
tion of this Commission if it should 
prove to be a failure. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. How could this Com- 
mission operate without interfering 
with the responsibility that rests with 
the State Department to look after our 
foreign affairs? Is it not going to get 
us into more trouble rather than to help 
the situation? 

Mr, ZABLOCKI. Assuming that 
other nations signatory to the North At- 
lantic Treaty Alliance are willing to co- 
operate by selecting comparable unof- 
ficial delegations to participate in the 
deliberations sanctioned by the provi- 
sions of Senate Joint Resolution 170, it 
may be demonstrated that passage of 
such legislation will not seriously im- 
pede the normal conduct of foreign re- 
lations by the executive branch. Any 
recommendations emanating from ne- 
gotiations in which such extra-legal 
commissions engage will be wholly ad- 
visory in character, and each member 
nation, including the United States, will 
retain undiminished freedom of discre- 
tion to accept or reject them as it sees 
fit. 
Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield. 

Mr. PASSMAN. The gentleman said 
he would not vote to continue the Com- 
mission unless it is determined to be a 
success. Do you have a predetermined 
policy by which you are able to deter- 
mine whether the Commission is a suc- 
cess or a failure? How are you going 
to judge the failure or success of the 
Commission? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. The Commission 
would make a report. If the Commis- 
sion included in its report certain recom- 
mendations that were deemed to be un- 
realistic—or if it failed to make a report 
or any recommendation, it would be a 
failure. For example, if other foreign 
countries did not appoint comparable 
bodies or would not cooperate, then our 
Commission would not be in a position 
to meet in conference, and it would be 
a failure. 

Mr. PASSMAN. If the gentleman will 
yield for one further question. What if 
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the Commission should recommend large 
additional expenditures within the 
United Nations; would that be accepted 
as a successful Commission? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. One would have to 
study carefully the reasoning behind any 
additional expenditures. 

Mr. PASSMAN. But if they should 
recommend large additional expendi- 
tures, made some reason for the ex- 
penditures, would that be a credit to the 
Commission? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Not necessarily. It 
would depend on the recommendation 
and to the extent that they are able to 
verify their findings and recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Most of these com- 
missions, as history will reveal, almost 
without exception have come back and 
have recommended huge additional ex- 
penditures. The Draper Committee is a 
recent example. It was supposed to 
make recommendations for savings, but 
it came back and recommended large 
additional expenditures. It was given 
much praise in certain quarters for that 
recommendation. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI, I can assure the gen- 
tleman that whatever recommendations 
are made by this Commission, the proper 
committees of Congress will give proper 
attention to them. 

Mr. PASSMAN. The gentleman un- 
derstands these are procedures, and that 
some of the recommendations are quite 
expensive. 

Mr. CORBETT. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield. 

Mr. CORBETT. I woud like to say to 
the gentleman in reply to the remarks 
just made that we should remember that 
such a commission did exist in 1959. It 
made recommendations, and on the basis 
of the success of that body the NATO 
Parliamentarians’ Meeting of 1959 rec- 
ommended that another such conference 
should be held. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. The gentleman is 
referring to the Atlantic Congress? 

Mr. CORBETT. Yes. So Iam saying 
that we already have proof of the suc- 
cess of this conference by the renewed 
recommendation, and I would like to say 
to the gentleman, if he will yield further, 
that even if the United States did not 
participate in this conference in 1960 
the conference would be held anyway. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. That is very likely. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin has consumed 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 4 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the approach pro- 
posed by this resolution has been the 
subject of consideration at several ses- 
sions of NATO parliamentarians. Last 
year an Atlantic Congress of 650 dele- 
gates met in London and strongly en- 
dorsed the idea of a citizens’ study group. 
It may be asked whether these and simi- 
lar organizations are not adequate or 
sufficient to make the necessary studies 
and recommendations envisoned by this 
resolution and thus make unnecessary 
this resolution. I do not think they are. 
All of these other groups meet for rela- 
tively brief periods ranging from a few 
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days toa week. They are concerned with 
a multitude of other issues. 

Democracy has many admirable quali- 
ties, not the least of which is the hospi- 
tality it gives to new ideas. Its partici- 
pants are given every encouragement to 
think about and to debate these ideas 
fully and freely. Some may question 
whether those who will be appointed to 
this Commission will be wiser than those 
who participate in existing parliamen- 
tary organizations. That is not the 
issue. Wisdom is not the monopoly of 
any one group in a democracy. The 
purpose of this resolution is to tap the 
vast human resources of our country and 
of other countries. I do not know who 
the participants will be. But I expect 
that they will not approach their assign- 
ment with fixed dogmas and static ideas. 
As we state in our report they should 
have a depth of knowledge and under- 
standing and a flexibility of approach 
that would make it possible to develop 
reasonable and intelligent recommenda- 
tions to achieve the objectives sought. 

Further, in the platform of both 
parties adopted at the recent conven- 
tions this proposal was endorsed. Let 
me read from the Democratic platform: 

To our friends and associates in the At- 
lantic Community: We propose a broader 
partnership that goes beyond our common 
fears, to recognize the depth and sweep of 
our common political, economic, and cul- 
tural interests. 

We welcome the recent heartening ad- 
vances toward European unity. In every 
appropriate way, we shall encourage their 
further growth within the broader frame- 
work of the Atlantic Community. 


The Republican platform of 1960 con- 
tains this statement: 

We will encourage the countries to initiate 
appropriate regional groupings to work out 
plans for economic and educational develop- 
ment. * * * We would propose that such 
groupings adopt means to attain viable econ- 
omies following such examples as the Euro- 
pean Common Market. And if from these 
institutions, there should follow stronger 
economic and political unions, we would 
welcome them with our support. 


Congress should support this proposal. 
Both the Presidential nominees support 
it. 

I cannot repeat too strongly that these 
citizens will not speak for our Govern- 
ment. Nothing in the resolution will 
disturb the well-established principle of 
our Government that the Executive is the 
recognized and proper channel for official 
expressions of our Government. 

There is some precedent for this kind 
of approach. The Hoover Commission is 
one example. The Harriman Commis- 
sion was set up to study the requirements 
of aid as a preliminary to the creation of 
the European recovery program. State 
governments often establish citizen 
groups to examine pressing public prob- 
lems by individuals outside the main- 
stream of active politics. The novelty 
of the resolution before the House is only 
that it extends into the international 
arena a pattern which we have used 
profitably at home. 

Some weeks ago I read a stimulating 
article in which the author made a clear 
and succinct distinction between the free 
world and the Communist world. He 
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said that the free world has liberty but 
lacks unity. The Communist world, on 
the other hand, has unity but lacks lib- 
erty. He then observed that whichever 
of these two competing systems is the 
first to achieve both liberty and unity 
would win the struggle for men’s minds. 

This resolution is intended to 
strengthen the unity of the non-Com- 
munist world. Through the familiar 
democratic process of orderly examina- 
tion and rational discussion I expect 
that our citizens commission and indi- 
viduals similarly appointed by other 
countries will be able to advance the 
unity of the non-Communist world. 

There has been some concern that the 
geographical limitations of the resolu- 
tion will have an adverse effect upon our 
friends and allies elsewhere in the world. 
It was the thought of the committee that 
if modest but solid accomplishments 
could be made among those who have 
had some experience in mutual coopera- 
tion the geographical boundaries could 
be enlarged to include like-minded 
groups from other non-Communist 
countries. But that is for the more dis- 
tant future. The immediate problem 
is to make progress in the North Atlantic 
area. 

The fact that the approach of this 
resolution is a novelty in the interna- 
tional field is no argument against it. 
We are living in a time when innova- 
tions are more a norm of action than 
ever before. Certainly in the physical 
sciences innovation is the order of the 
day. 

I do not say to the Members of the 
House that this resolution is the pan- 
acea for all that besets us. But I do 
believe it offers a modest possibility. If 
it does nothing else, it will make known 
to us the depth and degree of differ- 
ences that separate the nations and to 
which our Government and our people 
must give greater attention if we are to 
continue to enjoy our liberties. 

I strongly urge the adoption of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 170. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. HARDY. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman yielding. This will be a commis- 
sion appointed by the joint action of the 
Speaker of the House and the President 
of the Senate, as I understand it. There 
would be no executive department par- 
ticipation in the formation of this Com- 
mission; is that correct? 

Mr.ZABLOCKI. That is correct. 

Mr. HARDY. Does the gentleman 
have any idea that the formation of such 
a commission might reduce some of the 
so-called ad hoc committees that the 
executive branch has been in the habit 
of appointing to send all over the world 
and to come back with predetermined 
reports to support a particular objec- 
tive? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. The idea of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs was that 
this would provide a new and fresh look. 
It would not be a commission that had 
a predetermination on what it was to 
report. We hope that the Commission 
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will make a complete factual finding in 
the area of better political and economic 
relations and offer such recommenda- 
tions as it believes appropriate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has again 
expired. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself an additional 4 minutes. 

Mr. HARDY. The point is this: So 
many of us have often had the feeling 
that some of these commissions and 
committees that have been appointed by 
the executive branch have come back 
with a report designed to support a par- 
ticular objective that the executive 
branch had before they went over, and 
it seems to me we ought to try to avoid 
that. If this is going to be an objective 
commission without any predetermined 
ideas, but one that is coming back to 
make a factual report based on what is 
necessary and what is needed, we should 
support it. I would hesitate to support 
this kind of a move if it is merely going 
to be another form of commission to sup- 
port some special preconceived idea. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I can assure the 
gentleman the committee does not want 
a commission that will report a precon- 
ceived idea. It will study all aspects and 
give the Congress a candid analysis of 
the problems with which it has dealt. 
Therefore, I strongly urge the adoption 
of Senate Joint Resolution 170. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, as my distinguished 
colleague from Wisconsin has stated, 
this joint resolution has been passed by 
the Senate unanimously, I think, and 
recommended by the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs unanimously. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The vote in the Senate 
committee was 8 to 7, the vote on the 
Senate floor on passage, surprisingly, 
was 51 to 44, a 7-vote margin. 

Mr. JUDD. I stand corrected. I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s giving the ac- 
tual vote to the House. 

Mr. Chairman, what are the reasons 
for a resolution to establish a Citizens 
Commission of this sort? All the com- 
mon people in the world want peace, and 
no one wants peace more earnestly than 
the American people. From Old Testa- 
ment times to the present, people have 
cried, “Peace, peace,” but there was no 
peace. So many still seem to think peace 
is attainable by wishing for it or by legis- 
lating it, or by talking about it. But 
the hard fact is that there never has 
been such a thing as a stable and endur- 
ing peace without, first, the establish- 
ment of an order. 

Peace is the byproduct of order. The 
problem is how to get a stable order. 
Basically there have been only two ways 
of establishing order: one, when it is 
imposed from the top, and the other, 
when it comes up from the bottom by 
agreement of sovereign states or nations, 
as was the case with our Original 
Thirteen States when they formed the 
order known as the United States of 
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America. There was Pax Romana for 
several centuries, imposed by Rome. 
There was Pax Britannia the last cen- 
tury during which the world had prob- 
ably the best period of peace and de- 
velopment in the history of mankind. It 
was policed and maintained by the Brit- 
ish Navy. It was necessary for the Brit- 
ish to do it if they were to maintain 
their empire. It was advantageous to 
them. It was advantageous to us. 
Everybody that did not want something 
other than peace benefited from it. 
Now, that old order is disappearing. The 
British Government advised us in the 
spring of 1947 that it was no longer in a 
position to maintain the world order that 
it had maintained for more than a cen- 
tury. Britain was too weakened abroad 
and in too great trouble at home in the 
terrible winter of 1947. 

The U.S. Government to the eternal 
credit of President Harry S. Truman and 
the Department of State at that time 
said, “We have got to take over; some- 
body has to maintain order.” There was 
nobody else in the world that had the 
strength or the wealth or the capacity 
to do so. 

Now, we have carried most of that re- 
sponsibility during the last 13 years. 
Some of us from the very beginning 
warned that it could be only a temporary 
arrangement. No country is strong 
enough or wise enough or good enough 
to maintain order indefinitely in our kind 
of world today. We do not have an em- 
pire to protect and the incentives which 
the British had, and scores of peoples 
which were docile in those years are 
not docile now. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. I am just happy to hear 
the gentleman give this credit to Mr. 
Truman, and I wish he had done it on 
television the other night. 

Mr. JUDD. I have made the same 
statement many, many times, including 
here in the House. It was one of the 
great decisions of modern history, and 
Mr. Truman, fortunately, had a Repub- 
lican Congress which cooperated, which 
adopted the legislation and put into 
operation the Greek program and the 
meren plan program which he pro- 


Now, the old order passeth away and 
the new order is not yet born. What is 
the new order to be, and how and by 
whom is it to be established? Well, 
there is in the world a force which knows 
the kind of order it wants to impose on 
the world and it has the will to do it. 
The Communist world conspiracy has 
organized, efficient, disciplined units in 
every other country. 

When there is trouble in another 
country, its leaders do not say “We will 
pull out and go home.” Rather, they 
rejoice that there is trouble and take 
advantage of it to try to impose their 
type of order which might be called “Pax 
Sovietica.” It already controls one- 
third of the world. I do not hesitate to 
say that I must expect it to succeed 
worldwide, unless the free peoples of the 
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world, with imagination and determina- 
tion, face up to this new situation. It is 
one that America in her whole 180 years 
of free existence has never faced before. 

That is the reason for this piece of 
legislation. What kind of an order are 
we and other free peoples going to try, 
and please God, be able to set up by vol- 
untary agreement in place of the old 
order in which we grew up and which is 
disintegrating with the breakup of the 
colonial system; and in place of the new 
Communist order which surely nobody 
here wants established? 

I warned here back in 1948 that if we 
alone try to police the world and to sup- 
port the world, we will not succeed, be- 
cause no country has enough strength 
and resources for that. We could do it 
in the emergency, but we cannot do it 
indefinitely. I also said at that time 
that if we tried to do it indefinitely, we 
would wind up with most of the world 
hating us. 

Just what is the future order going to 
be, and how is it to be established? I do 
not think anybody will stand up in this 
House and say he knows the answer. Is 
there any better thing for us to do than 
to authorize the Speaker of the House to 
choose 10 outstanding American citizens 
and the President of the Senate to ap- 
point 10 outstanding citizens—not Gov- 
ernment employees, not persons with 
axes to grind—but persons called to make 
a whole new study—to join with 80 simi- 
lar persons from the NATO countries to 
constitute a temporary Commission to 
examine this total situation beginning 
with NATO? I have no idea what its 
recommendations will be. If I thought 
persons had recommendations already 
figured out ahead of time that they were 
going to try to find reasons to support, 
I would not recommend their being 
named to the Commission. 

Surely the best place to begin is 
where there is already greatest experi- 
ence in self-government, where there 
is already the greatest development 
politically, socially, educationally, and 
economically. Most of the more highly 
developed countries in the world lie 
around the North Atlantic. On the west 
side, the United States and Canada have 
200 million highly developed people, with 
stable institutions and economy, highly 
industrialized and all the rest. 

On the other side of the North At- 
lantic, in Western Europe, are some 250 
million people, as capable, as skilled, as 
experienced in self-government, and as 
well disciplined in orderly behavior as 
any people on the planet. Is it not good 
sense to explore ways to increase coop- 
eration among these 200 million on our 
side and the 250 million on the other 
side? Surely we need to pool the 
strengths and experience of these 450 
millions so that, instead of being di- 
vided, we may work more unitedly for a 
free-world order and against the type 
that a united enemy seeks to establish? 

The Communist strategy everywhere 
is to try to divide the strong and subvert 
the weak. Our policy has to be to try 
to increase the unity of the strong and 
to help the weak become strong so that 
they then cannot be subverted, either. 
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In simple and broad terms, this is the 
rationale of this resolution. I do not 
know that anything useful will come out 
of the Commission’s work. But when I 
see the kind of deterioration that is un- 
deniably going on in much of the world, 
I cannot believe that it is wise for us to 
sit here and just continue to do what 
we have been doing in the past. It may 
have been adequate for a former day, 
but it is not adequate for this new day, 
especially with the new Soviet tactics 
since Paris. Surely no harm can come 
from setting up this kind of ad hoc com- 
mission to analyze, examine, study the 
whole situation, and perhaps come up 
with some new insights, some new ap- 
proaches, some different strategies on 
our side. Our members on the Commis- 
sion will then report to the Congress of 
the United States, with the citizens from 
the other countries reporting to their 
respective Parliaments with whatever 
proposals they may wish to recommend. 

Maybe nothing important will come 
out of it; but I cannot see any possible 
reason for fearing that there is some 
concealed danger here. There is no 
commitment by the Congress or the 
executive branch. I cannot see any risk. 
For anyone to oppose this resolution be- 
cause of something that he fears might 
happen under it is like the ancient com- 
ment of Jesus about those who strain at 
the gnat of what might happen while 
swallowing the camel of what most cer- 
tainly is happening. 

When I am faced with a malignant 
process, which is what the Communist 
cancer is, a new growth which encroaches 
on tissues that do not belong to it, which 
is never satisfied with the place where it 
starts and which spreads sometimes by 
direct invasion of neighboring organs, 
but preferably by metastases, daughter 
cells that spread to and work within 
other organs to weaken and consume 
them, when I am faced with such a 
malignant world process, proved by its 
doctrines and its history, I cannot sit 
down and do nothing. If there is risk 
in this proposal, the risk in just going 
on as we are is far greater. I cannot ac- 
cept such a risk. So I urge approval of 
this resolution. 

Mr. Chairman, if anyone wants to ask 
questions, I will be glad to answer them 
to the best of my ability. In essence, this 
is to be an ad hoc commission of dis- 
tinguished private citizens appointed not 
by the State Department, not with pre- 
conceived ideas, but appointed by our 
own Speaker and by the President of the 
Senate to see what different or better 
ways might enable us to get greater secu- 
rity and surer peace at less cost and risk. 

The need is real and the hour is late. 
It seems to me this is a sound step that 
we should take from which great benefit 
can come. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding to me. There are 
several questions I should like to ask 
him relative to the mechanics of this 
joint resolution. On page 3, in para- 
graph 3, it says: 

To employ and fix the compensation of 
such temporary professional and clerical staff 
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as it deems necessary: Provided, That the 
number shall not exceed ten: And provided 
further, That compensation shall not exceed 
the maximum rates authorized for commit- 
tees of the Congress. 


I am wondering if the gentleman can 
tell us whether there is any difference 
in the maximum paid to members of the 
staffs of House and Senate committees; 
and what is that maximum? And how 
much could these 10 people be paid if 
the maximum were paid, disregarding 
the Civil Service rates? 

Mr.JUDD. Iam not aware that there 
is any substantial difference in the maxi- 
mum compensation paid to clerical and 
professional staffs of the House and of 
the Senate. It certainly would not ex- 
ceed the highest allowed by either body. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. it is my understanding 
there is no difference between the maxi- 
mum salaries of House and Senate. 

Mr. BOW. But can the gentleman 
tell us what the maximum is? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I understand it is 
$17,600. 

Mr. BOW. So we can spend $17,600 
on salaries alone. I think there should 
be some limitation which would relate 
to the Civil Service laws. 

My next question goes to paragraph 5 
which says: 

To pay its share of such expenses as may 
be involved as a consequence of holding any 
meetings or conferences authorized by sub- 
paragraph (2) above, but not in excess of 
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We do have a limitation of $100,000, 
but what is our share? Do we mean by 
that that it will be pro rata according 
to the number of nations participating, 
or will our share be an arbitrary figure 
such as we run into in the case of some 
of these organizations, up to 90 percent? 

Mr. JUDD. My understanding is that 
the total composition of the commission 
will be 100 members. The United States, 
as the largest member, will appoint 20. 
Other members will appoint roughly in 
proportion to their size. Maybe one will 
appoint 14, another 11, another 8. If the 
expenses are prorated according to the 
number of members, the separate nations 
have on the commission, our share would 
be one-fifth since we will have 20 out of 
100 members, although there is no firm 
commitment of that sort. Perhaps the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays] has a 
more definite answer. He was active at 
the parliamentary conference from 
which came the suggestion. I invite his 
contribution. 

Mr. HAYS. It will be based on a pro- 
rating of NATO which is, I believe 24.2 
percent for us, but not more than 25 per- 
cent. Our share would certainly not be 
more than that, and as much less as it 
would be possible for our delegation to 
get them to agree to. 

Mr. JUDD. Approximately 24 percent? 

Mr. HAYS. Les. 

Mr. BOW. Ihave two more questions, 
if the gentleman will yield further. 

What is the basis of the travel and 
subsistence allowance under section 4? 
Would that be under the new regulations 
that have been adopted by the Congress 
this year on travel regulations? 
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Mr. JUDD. Yes, I would think so. 
The same regulations should apply to 
employees and members of this commis- 
sion as apply to employees of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee or the Appro- 
priations Committee who are sent out on 
specific missions involving travel and 


expenses. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this resolution, and wish to 
associate myself with the remarks of the 
distinguished gentleman from Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. Speaker, we have before us a most 
important resolution which would au- 
thorize the participation in an inter- 
national convention of representative 
citizens from the North Atlantic Treaty 
nations to examine how greater political 
and economic cooperation among their 
peoples may be promoted. 

As a delegate from the United States 
to last year’s NATO Parliamentarian 
Conference, I have become increasingly 
concerned with the importance of co- 
operation among the peoples of the na- 
tions of the North Atlantic area. This 
resolution (S.J. Res. 170) stems from a 
proposal of the Third NATO Parlia- 
mentarian Conference, held in 1957, and 
has been reaffirmed by that organization 
since. Meetings of prominent able 
Americans such as this resolution pro- 
poses to assemble can perform a different 
service than those appointed strictly as 
Government officials. The future of the 
Atlantic community can be discussed 
frankly and realistically by thoughtful 
people without the sometimes hampering 
responsibility of government position. 
Any practical ideas which might emerge 
from the proposed convention would then 
be available for the State Department, 
NATO, and the United Nations. The 
cause of North Atlantic unity can best 
be served if it is clear that in the re- 
search to be conducted that no govern- 
ment commitment is involved. The en- 
tire remarkable development of NATO 
is a new process in intergovernmental 
relations. It is in a state of growth and 
development. Many unprecedented 
things have already been accomplished 
by it. I should hope that the Congress 
would concur with the State Department 
and the Committees of the House and 
Senate which have reported this resolu- 
tion. It is by such progressive and con- 
structive action that the future of the 
free world is strengthened. Let us not 
leave bold and imaginative ideas to the 
Communists. Let us bring the thinking 
of able private individuals to the aid of 
free governments. 

I urge that the Congress speedily ap- 
prove this resolution. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. At the top of page 2 ap- 
pears this language: 

Said Commission shall consist of not to 
exceed 20 U.S. citizens, not more than one- 
half of whom may be from any one political 
party, and who shall be appointed from 
private life. 
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One of the big handicaps Congress has 
had in meeting these international prob- 
lems is the lack of information. Why 
do you deliberately bar Members of Con- 
gress, particularly members of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs? Are you just 
setting up another commission here to 
ignore the Congress in the future, or shall 
we have a commission that really means 
something to the Congress? 

Mr. JUDD. In committee I myself 
proposed an amendment to accomplish 
such an objective; in fact, I had several 
amendments which I thought would 
make the resolution a little tighter and 
more specific without in the least handi- 
capping the ability of the Commission to 
have necessary flexibility and freedom to 
explore every possible avenue to 
strengthen political and economic co- 
operation within NATO. I thought that 
following the pattern of the Hoover 
Commission it would be advisable to have 
on this Commission, out of the 10 mem- 
bers appointed by the Speaker, two Mem- 
bers of the House, one from either party, 
and out of the 10 appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate two Members of the 
Senate. Perhaps our committee would 
have accepted that amendment if we had 
had more time, but this came to us from 
the Senate just before the end of June 
and it was thought then that Congress 
would adjourn sine die before the na- 
tional conventions. The leadership in 
both bodies advised that if we wanted 
to get the resolution through we should 
accept the Senate language without 
amendments. If we had to send it to 
conference, we probably would not get it 
through. So I accepted the Senate lan- 
guage on that basis, and believe the 
House should do the same. 

Personally, I think there are advan- 
tages in having on such a commission 
two Members of the House and two 
Members of the Senate who have had ex- 
perience in what is legislatively attain- 
able. Two questions must always be 
asked. First, what is sound and desir- 
able—what is good? Second, what can 
we get? The Members of the House and 
of the Senate with practical experience 
are more likely to have good judgment 
at to what is attainable. They can be 
useful on such a commission by saying, 
where indicated, That may be a wonder- 
ful idea but you cannot get it through 
the Congress; so do not try quite so 
much.” 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Would the gentleman 
tell the Committee what the background 
of the thinking was that fixed upon 100 
members, and 20 members from the 
United States? It seems to me, you are 
getting too many members on a com- 
mission here. My own experience indi- 
cates that more can be accomplished in 
preliminary discussions and exploring 
problems with a smaller group. 

Mr. JUDD. My first answer is that 
this proposal did not come just from the 
United States. It came out of the North 
Atlantic Parliamentarians’ Conference. 
The countries participating made pre- 
liminary studies and suggested the num- 
ber of 100. We did not think it was our 
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job to try to change that figure and per- 
haps give the impression that they had 
to play according to our ideas or not at 
all. The whole group agreed on that 
figure and we thought it a good enough 
proposal. Would the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Hays] care to add to that? 

Mr, HAYS. At the Parliamentarians’ 
Conference, which was an organization 
or a meeting composed of 650 people, we 
found just exactly what you are saying 
prevailed. It was too unwieldy and too 
large and the meeting was far too short 
a time to do anything. The suggestion 
there, which brought this resolution 
about, was that the committee be com- 
posed of not more than 100 members 
and the idea was that it would be divided 
into 5 subcommittees to work in 5 dif- 
ferent fields that the Atlantic Congress 
thought needed to be worked upon. 
That would make each committee about 
the size of a committee of the Congress 
or a little smaller. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. Iyield. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I greatly 
respect the gentleman’s position in this 
area of foreign affairs. I wondered when 
I heard the gentleman speak if I under- 
stood him correctly, that this conference 
would consider more or less world affairs 
and world organizations; is that correct? 

Mr. JUDD. That is correct. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Then 
this is my concern, and I think I can 
express it sincerely to the gentleman in 
this way. Would not there be a danger 
that these people so meeting would come 
up with a recommendation that to relieve 
world tensions, we should admit Red 
China into the United Nations and use 
their position as a lobby to cause that 
position to prevail? 

Mr. JUDD. That is conceivable, but I 
do not think that it is likely to happen. 
The experience that most of the coun- 
tries have had with Communist China 
has not been very happy. But, I think 
they ought to be given carte blanche to 
make that or any other proposal that the 
majority, after study, considers a step 
forward. The members from other 
countries will be outstanding citizens, 
too. I do not think they will have to take 
second place to any of us here. I can- 
not believe that such persons are likely 
to go off the deep end and make unsound 
or dangerous proposals. They know the 
problems are tremendous. 

The purpose of the Commission is not 
to increase the burdens upon the United 
States. 

The purpose is to lessen the burdens, 
if you will, by pooling the strengths of 
all free peoples in this area. It is not to 
weaken the security of the United States, 
but to strengthen it. Therefore, I think 
we ought to vote for this resolution. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. DOWDY. The gentleman men- 
tioned that he wanted people on this 
committee with imagination, I know 
what imagination means so far as Mem- 
bers of Congress is concerned—it is the 
quality of being adept in imagining new 
ways to spend money. I wonder if it is 
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possible to get someone on this commit- 
tee with imagination as to the ways of 
raising the money. 

Mr. JUDD. I think that to appoint 
people with imagination who may find 
better ways of solving the problem is the 
best way to save money. Certainly, we 
are not doing it very cheaply under 
present arrangements. 

Mr. DOWDY. Does the gentleman not 
agree that the imagination spoken of in 
all of these things is imagination to spend 
and to find new ways of spending money? 

Mr. JUDD. Sometimes it is, but not 
necessarily so. I feel we have reached 
a point where we need to take a brand- 
new overall look at our total world situa- 
tion and the position of the United States 
and the other free peoples in it. If we 
cannot safely begin such a fresh look 
with those who have the most at stake, 
and who have the greatest experience in 
self-government and self-support, and 
who are the most highly developed, and 
with whom we have historically the 
closest ties, then I do not know where in 
the world we can begin. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require to our 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MORGAN]. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of Senate Joint Resolution 
170. The purpose of the resolution is to 
utilize the services of private citizens in 
seeking ways and means of strengthen- 
ing the NATO alliance. They would 
function in an advisory capacity in the 
international field in much the same way 
as did the Hoover Commission in the 
national area. 

These private citizens would serve as a 
U.S. Citizens’ Commission on NATO. 
There would be 20 from the United 
States, appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the Presi- 
dent of the Senate. Although appointed 
officially, they would express their views 
as individuals and would not in any way 
speak for or represent the US. 
Government. They would supplement 
official consideration of NATO problems 
by the systematic infusion of the views 
and recommendations of responsible citi- 
zens representing a cross section of com- 
petent and experienced people. The res- 
olution spells out their functions, which 
would be to arrange for and participate 
in meetings and conferences with similar 
citizens’ commissions in the other NATO 
countries in order to explore means by 
which greater cooperation and unity of 
purpose may be developed and demo- 
cratic freedom promoted by economic 
and political means. 

NATO has been successful to a very 
measurable degree in building up the de- 
fensive strength of the western allies. 
The Soviets recognize its deterrent po- 
tential and continue to make it a pri- 
mary target of their cold war efforts; 
their most savage propaganda attacks 
are aimed at dividing the western na- 
tions and breaking up the NATO al- 
liance. 

There is a very real need for applica- 
tion of the Hoover Commission-type ap- 
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proach to the problems we face. Al- 
though NATO has achieved a significant 
posture of defense, Western Europe is 
presently split into two rival economic 
groups—the European Common Market 
and the European Free Trade Associa- 
tion. If these two groups continue their 
divergent ways, the consequent military 
unity and economic disunity could turn 
NATO into an unworkable anomaly. It 
could weaken our joint defense and also 
harm our foreign trade. 

This resolution has developed impres- 
sive support. It has already been ap- 
proved by the Senate and was reported 
by the Committee on Foreign Affairs by 
unanimous vote. As stated in the com- 
mittee report: 

The strength of a democracy lies in an 
enlightened citizenry. The resources of a 
democracy include the ability to call upon 
its citizens to contribute their thinking to 
the common good. 


The cost is small in comparison with 
potential savings that could be accom- 
plished as a result of their efforts. Tes- 
tifying in support of the resolution, the 
former Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, Percival F. Brundage, estimated 
that “the overall saving, if we were to 
accomplish a real effective coordination 
to the extent of unified forces, common 
bases, common weapons, and a common 
master plan, could amount to more than 
$10 billion a year.” Mr. Brundage added 
that “the strength that lies in Atlantic 
unity has rightly been called our vast 
untapped reserve of power.” 

Mr. Chairman, I am convinced that the 
passage of this resolution will make pos- 
sible a very effective additional effort to 
promote improved conditions in the 
North Atlantic community that will add 
materially and significantly to our col- 
lective defense strength. I urge its 
immediate adoption. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. O'HARA]. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, when Dr. Streit appeared before 
our committee in advocacy of the resolu- 
tion now before us he referred to the fact 
that the Constitution of the United 
States was not the product of a con- 
vention of specialists. It was indeed far 
from that. It is doubtful that a conven- 
tion composed exclusively of the ablest 
political economists of the age could have 
produced the imperishable document 
that the experience of the decades has 
proved to be the place among the polit- 
ical documents of the ages of the Con- 
stitution of the United States of 
America. The men who wrote the Con- 
stitution of the United States came from 
all the walks of life, and they had had 
the experiences of men facing many 
problems in many activities of human 
existence. These human experiences 
gave them understanding, and above all 
an understanding of good intentions 
but coupled with human frailties and 
from this understanding came the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Dr. Streit pointed out two members 
of our committee, one the chairman and 
the other a top ranking member of the 
minority, Dr. Morcan and Dr. Jupp. 
They are both pre-eminent in the medi- 
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cal profession and they are both family 
physicians. It is no disparagement of 
the specialist and of the great contribu- 
tion he has made to medical progress, 
but it is the family physician who keeps 
the family on its feet and who ministers 
to its need for medical attention, in 
minor and in major ailments the clock 
atruna and on every day of the calen- 
ar. 

Dr. Streit’s presentment and his anal- 
ogy made a tremendous impression 
upon me. What the world most needs 
today is an assurance of peace. Iam 78 
and I have very much less to lose than 
a young man of 18. Yet the young man 
of 18 is in exactly the same position 
as am I at 78 if on a flash an atomic 
war is sprung, I am 78 and I want to 
live. I do not want my future, how- 
ever short it might prove along the 
way of natural causes, made shorter by 
an atomic bomb. How much greater is 
the stake of the young man of 18. 

Mr, Chairman, you get people together 
from all of the NATO countries, and 
this thought I know will be uppermost 
in their minds. They need not be spe- 
cialists. The big thing is that they 
would be human beings. with back- 
grounds of human experiences. They 
would have no authority to authorize 
any sort of a program. Their principal 
function would be to get together and 
to talk together, and, Mr. Chairman, 
when you get people with good hearts 
and with a common interest and from 
many countries getting together and 
talking and thinking things out you are 
going to make real progress in finding 
the path to peace. That is my faith. 
If one does not believe in people one 
cannot believe in God, and if one be- 
lieves neither in God nor people he is 
hopeless. 

I hope the resolution will be adopted 
overwhelmingly. It may mean spend- 
ing a little money, Perhaps as much 
as the wee fraction of the cost of an 
atomic bomb or a battleship, a wee wee 
fraction thereof. But it will be one of 
the best investments for peace ever au- 
thorized by this Congress. I repeat, Mr. 
Chairman, that I am 78 and I want to 
go on a little longer. In voting for this 
resolution I am voting for something 
that I think is a real contribution to my 
chance of not having my life abruptly 
cut short by an atomic war at the early 
age of 78. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LINDSAY]. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of this resolution to cre- 
ate a U.S. Citizens Commission to de- 
velop constructive and practical ideas 
toward greater political and economic 
cooperation between the NATO coun- 
tries. 

The unified cohesive force established 
by the NATO nations must be continual- 
ly fortified and encouraged at all levels. 
The exploration of mutual political and 
economic problems discussed realistical- 
ly by thoughtful and responsible citizens 
can be very useful and the combined 
thinking of all on these problems will 
inevitably enhance one of our foremost 
bastions against Soviet aggression. 
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I support this resolution enthusias- 
ti 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I had not 
anticipated using any time on this, but 
I think perhaps if I take 3 or 4 minutes 
I might answer some questions that seem 
to be in the minds of some Members as 
to how far reaching this may be. 

When this was originally proposed, it 
was much more far reaching than the 
resolution before you today. While I do 
not wish to take any undue credit, I 
think I can honestly say I had as much 
or more to do with toning the matter 
down to the point where we think it will 
work on a problem that needs to be 
worked on; that is, the implementation 
of section 2 of the Atlantic Charter. 

As I said in either the first. or second 
of the NATO Parliamentary Conferences, 
the nations of the Atlantic Community 
have shown for the first time that they 
can have a military alliance which will 
hold together for a period of 10 years or 
more. It has been longer than that now, 
of course. But I think in the case of a 
depression or recession which reached 
worldwide proportions, other nations 
have not shown that they could stand 
together at all. On the contrary, as I 
said, they have not only not stood to- 
gether but they have actually fallen 
apart, and they have blamed each other 
for their economic situation. I think all 
of us have heard often enough of the 
Communist propaganda that the way 
they expect to win is through economic 
pressure and the economic cold war. I 
think we have seen enough of Khru- 
shchev’s tactics to show that he is trying 
to divide the free nations on an economic 


We have a NATO organization set up. 
It has at least done the job it was sup- 
posed to do militarily, but what happens 
when economic pressure is being put on; 
and if we get it, coupled with a depres- 
sion, then the opportunity for the Com- 
munists is ripe, and do we have any de- 
fense for it? 

What I do hope this Committee would 
try to do is to seek some of the answers 
to that problem. That is why I tried to 
direct the resolution of the Atlantic Con- 
gress along those lines, and that is why 
I think we have a bill today which will 
do that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. CORBETT. I just wanted the 
gentleman to emphasize that he agrees 
with the fact that the NATO alliance is 
the real alliance of the free world against 
the Communist world. 

Mr. HAYS. I agree with the gentle- 
man, and I think it is the one alliance 
in the world which has stood the test 
of time and which has shown that when 
among nations there is the will to make 
an organization work, it will work. 

Mr. CORBETT. Would not the gen- 
tleman agree that if NATO could be 
broken up this would give the Russians 
as much pleasure as anything? 
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Mr. HAYS. I think that is most ob- 
vious in their propaganda, because you 
do not issue propaganda against some- 
thing that does not bother you; you do 
not oppose something that is not doing 
you any harm, real or imagined; you do 
not want to disturb something that is 
not thwarting your purpose, but it seems 
the one thing they are most anxious to 
destroy is NATO. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives acting jointly 
are hereby authorized, after consultation 
with the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the Senate and the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Representatives, to 
appoint a United States Citizens Commission 
on NATO, hereafter referred to as the Com- 
mission. Said Commission shall consist of 
not to exceed twenty United States citizens, 
not more than one-half of whom may be 
from any one political party, and who shall 
be appointed from private life. 

(b) Vacancies in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers. Vacancies shall be 
filled in the same manner as in the case 
of the original selection. The Commission 
shall elect a chairman and a vice chairman 
from among its members. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa is recognized. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, at the 
outset I should like to reemphasize that 
this resolution came out of the Senate 
committee by a vote of 8 to 7, the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the other body. 
It passed the Senate by a close vote, 51 
to 44. I was amazed to see that kind of 
vote in the Senate where with the great- 
est of ease they usually pass resolutions 
of this kind. 

I am sure that every Member of the 
House is for peace, and every Member of 
the House is against the spread of com- 
munism; but here we are about to set up 
anew commission to cost $300,000. There 
are plenty of places in the Third District 
of Iowa where we could use $300,000, 
and I am sure that this is true of Penn- 
Sylvania, Minnesota, and all the congres- 
sional districts of the country. 

The passage of this resolution and the 
appointment of the commission would 
give it some flavor of official standing for 
20 private citizens to go hither and yon 
over the face of the earth. Most of these 
advisory bodies, after touring the world, 
come back to this country and start 
propagandizing for bigger and better 
foreign giveaway appropriations, and so 
on and so forth. 

I should like to ask somebody a ques- 
tion, and I do not care who answers it. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and twenty-one Members are present, a 
quorum, 

Mr. PASSMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. About 2 years ago we 
had a man by the name of Draper who 
handled a committee. We thought Mr. 
Draper would go out and find ways to 
save money but, rather than finding ways 
to save money, he came back and recom- 
mended an increase of $400 million in the 
military program. I wonder if Draper 
had anything to do with this commission, 
or did he testify for it in either the House 
committee or the Senate committee? 

Mr. GROSS. The record shows that 
Mr. Draper was one of the principal wit- 
nesses in favor of this resolution before 
the Senate. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I recommend that 
the House take a long look at the recom- 
mendation of this committee if Mr. 
Draper had anything to do with it, be- 
cause ultimately we will wind up by 
spending more money. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Perhaps the gentleman 
can answer the question as to what con- 
crete contributions the NATO Parlia- 
mentary Conference or the Interparli- 
mentary Union or any of the rest of 
these high-flying junketing outfits al- 
ready in operation, have made to the 
cause of peace or stopping the spread 
of communism? 

Mr. HAYS. They brought this reso- 
lution before the House. That is one 
concrete contribution. 

Mr. GROSS. That is what I thought 
the answer would be. 

Mr. HAYS. Another one is that the 
NATO Parliamentary Conference was 
instrumental in setting up in Brussels 
the international study graduate group, 
which is financed by contributions from 
industry. Not a dime of Government 
money in it. I can inform the gentle- 
man of some more things. 

I would like to speak about what the 
gentleman from Louisiana said. You 
cannot hold it against a bill because 
somebody you do not like testified for 
it, or against it. I am not going to de- 
sert the Democratic Party because the 
gentleman from Louisiana has deserted 
it, and I do not think the Democratic 
Party is going to founder because he is 
against it. Let us not get engaged in 
that kind of business. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I want to say to the 
gentleman from Ohio that the Demo- 
cratic Party deserted me, I did not de- 
sert the Democratic Party, and if they 
will come back where we started when 
we formed the Democratic Party they 
will find me there waiting. 

(By unanimous consent (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Gross) Mr. PASSMAN was 
allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. PASSMAN. I would like to have 
the record show that I have no personal 
dislike for Mr. Draper. I am not deal- 
ing in personalities. I am talking about 
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American taxpayers’ dollars. We ex- 
pected Mr. Draper to come in with a 
recommendation that would save money 
when he testified for such before an- 
other committee, but rather than come 
in with a recommendation to save 
money he came in with a recommenda- 
tion to spend more money, and I am 
afraid he will do likewise if this is 
passed 


Mr. GROSS. I have no personal 
antipathy toward Mr. Draper, but I wish 
he would stay down in Mexico where his 
power company is, and run that instead 
of propagandizing the Congress of the 
United States to spend additional bil- 
lions on bigger and better foreign give- 
away programs and more free trade, in 
both instances imposing added burdens 
on the taxpayers of this country. 

Mr. HAYS. As far as General Draper 
is concerned, I have no brief for him or 
against him, but if this legislation 
passes the Speaker of the House is going 
to appoint a certain number, and the 
President of the Senate will appoint a 
certain number. If you people who ob- 
ject to any individual have any infiu- 
ence with the Speaker you are free to 
lay it before him. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I have a great deal of confidence 
in the judgment of the Speaker to ap- 
point the right people, and I have the 
same confidence in the man who may be 
elected Vice President of the United 
States. 

Mr. GROSS. I cannot yield further 
for a political discussion. You had your 
Democrat political convention out in 
Los Angeles. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I am sure the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Iowa is sin- 
cere in his presentation. He has men- 
tioned General Draper as being one of 
the prime sponsors. It is my under- 
standing that General Draper was in- 
vited to testify in the other body. He 
did not seek to testify. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not care whether 
he was invited or hauled in, it does not 
make any difference. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. He was there to re- 
port on the Atlantic Conference, and I 
hope the vote on this resolution will not 
depend on one individual. The gentle- 
man mentioned that the committee of 
the other body voted 8 to 7. 

Mr. GROSS. The trouble is, I will 
say to my friend from Wisconsin, that 
we find the same individuals, appearing 
before the committees all the time pro- 
moting the establishment of these ad- 
visory commissions which invariably 
become propaganda mouthpieces. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. The gentleman men- 
tioned the vote that was taken in the 
other body. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to finish 
my statement. Can the gentleman get 
me a little more time? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Iowa may proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. The gentleman 
mentioned the very close vote by which 
this resolution passed the other body. 
I am sure the gentleman is cognizant 
that the vote was not on the merit of 
the resolution but the procedure in the 
Foreign Relations Committee in the 
other body. I hope that the resolution 
before us this afternoon will be acted 
upon on the merits rather than on the 
likes or dislikes of any individual. 

Mr. GROSS. I cannot agree with the 
gentleman. If the gentleman will go 
to the CONGRESSIONAL Record of Wednes- 
day, June 15, 1960, he will find plenty of 
debate in the other body as to the merits 
of this resolution. And, I can cite the 
pages to the gentleman, but I do not be- 
lieve that is necessary. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. The 
subject came up of Mr. Draper being 
invited to testify, and I would like to 
read a brief statement from page 4 of 
the Senate hearings: 

Neither our honorary chairman, Lewis W. 
Douglas, nor our genial chairman, Eric 
Johnson, can be in Washington today. If 
they could be present, they would both 
testify in favor of this resolution. 


Now, it seems to me I remember a 
Mr. Johnson lobbying in support of some 
of these propositions. Is this an at- 
tempt to get another $100,000 for lobby- 
ing? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad the gentleman 
mentioned Eric Johnson. He is a front 
runner in all of this sort of thing and 
one of the reasons is that he is em- 
ployed by an industry which has a big 
financial stake in the exporting of 
movies. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Why 
fail to mention Paul Hoffman? He is a 
bigger spender. 

Mr. GROSS. I have seen his foot- 
prints in most of these deals. 

Mr. HAYS. All I can say, if you quit 
berating Congressmen, then we can have 
a vote upon it. 

Mr. GROSS. I have not berated any 
Member of Congress. Once in a while 
we ought to deal with things around here 
without reference to politics. Here we 
are dealing with the taxpayers’ money. 
It is proposed to dig into the taxpayers’ 
pockets for $300,000 for a Citizens Com- 
mission, and I will say to the gentleman 
from Ohio that the NATO Parliamen- 
tary Conference apparently is not worth 
its salt or there would be no need to even 
suggest that a bunch of citizens be 
organized for the alleged purpose of 
giving advice. 

Mr. HAYS. I will say to the gentle- 
man if an atomic war comes and it is 
not prevented and it happens here, there 
will not be anybody around to worry 
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about the gentleman and the taxpayers 
and so on. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Is it not true that 
in connection with mutual security and 
other foreign aid programs we now have 
72 separate committees and everyone 
recommending additional expenditures 
in their reports? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. And, if you want 
to know how many international organi- 
zations we have, get this year’s Appro- 
priations Committee hearings on the De- 
partments of State and Justice. Be- 
ginning on page 990, and page after page 
thereafter you will find listed the inter- 
national organizations that the tax- 
payers of this country are supporting. 
You tell me what the citizens of this 
country get out of about 99910 percent 
of these international organizations. 
Then, in Switzerland, U.S. taxpayers 
maintain an international organization 
to wet-nurse all international organiza- 
tions. We are spending more than 
$300,000 a year on this international set- 
up in Switzerland to provide liaison for 
the other international organizations. 
Incidentally, these hearings provide a 
list of assessments that have not been 
paid by other countries who are members 
of these international organizations. 
The NATO parliamentary organization 
is not yet old enough to have a record of 
unpaid assessments but give it time. 

Mr. HAYS. The only country that 
has not paid this year up to date is the 
United States, and that is because of the 
recess, and the bill not being passed un- 
til this conference report was adopted 
today. So I presume that our contribu- 
tion will be forthcoming. But everybody 
else in the organization has paid up to 
date, including 1960. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; there is not the 
slightest question that the United States 
will come up with its part of the funds; 
and with far more than any other 
country. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. How 
much of what the gentleman talks about 
did we loan or give them? Here is a 
sheet that just came out from down- 
town which shows that between $80 bil- 
lion and $90 billion have been given them 
since 1946. These are their own figures. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield; but before I do, 
I wish the gentleman would tell me why 
we maintain an international organiza- 
tion in Geneva to wet-nurse all these 
other organizations. 

Mr. JUDD. I am not familiar with 
whatever one the gentleman has in mind. 

The gentleman asked if anybody knew 
of any international organization that 
had not recommended greater spending. 
May I recall one to him. When the 
Marshall plan was proposed, the original 
amounts asked by the European coun- 
tries were about $31 billion for 4 years. 
Then there was set up the Office of Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation, OEEC con- 
sisting of recipients of the proposed aid. 
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They checked each other, reviewed the 
program and reduced the total requested 
to $23 billion. Then they reviewed it 
again and got it down to $17 billion. The 
Congress then authorized approximately 
that amount. But they used only about 
$13 billion, as I recall. So a very sub- 
stantial saving of almost $20 billion was 
accomplished by that international com- 
mission, 

Mr. GROSS. I had a letter the other 
day from a person who apparently would 
like to be on this commission, who said 
it might save $10 billion. Does the gen- 
tleman think that this commission that 
he is proposing to establish would, by 
the wildest stretch of the imagination, 
save $10 billion? 

Mr. JUDD. If it makes some head- 
way toward getting more security in the 
world, which would permit us to reduce 
our defense budget, that would be the 
best way, probably the only way, to make 
any substantial saving. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] has 
expired. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for 1 additional 
minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Iyield. 

Mr. BARRY. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if he has read the report of 
the Canadian Parliamentarians Confer- 
ence held last year. 

Mr. GROSS. No; but I anticipate that 
we will probably have to have a Citizens 
Commission for this new Canadian Par- 
liamentarians Conference and also one 
for Mexico. Then will come Ghana, the 
Congo, and a host of others. 

Mr. BARRY. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if he has read the report of 
the NATO Parliamentarians Conference 
here in Washington last year. 

Mr. GROSS. I have read I think all 
or parts of most of the reports of these 
junketing organizations. I have yet to 
find one that was worth reading. 

Mr. BARRY. Iam familiar with both 
of those NATO Parliamentarian Confer- 
ences and I think they resolved many 
differences between this country and 
Canada, 

Mr.GROSS. Name them. 

Mr. BARRY. The boundary dispute 
between Canada and the United States. 

Mr. GROSS. How much did we spend 
on that? 

Mr. BARRY. It is not a matter of 
how much was spent. It was a matter of 
resolving differences. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will go 
through the record he will probably find 
that we have had a longstanding Boun- 
dary Commission, and other groups 
dealing with Canada. 

Mr. Chairman, there is absolutely no 
justification for the establishment of this 
new Commission, especially since there is 
already a parliamentary group as an ad- 
junct to NATO, and we are surfeited 
with international organizations of one 
stripe or another. Is there no regard for 
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the taxpayers of this country and their 
ability to pay all these bills? This is one 
more vehicle to provide junkets for pri- 
vate citizens and soft jobs at top pay for 
a staff of employees. Let the record 
show that I am unalterably opposed to 
this creation. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am willing to let our 
Republican friends over there deal with 
their own intramural troubles. I am 
going to talk a little bit about ours. 
About the only opposition I have heard 
to this from our side has come from 
the gentleman from Louisiana IMr. 
PassMAN] who has disassociated himself 
from the party, wants it wiped out. The 
most important thing, he said in the 
press, was that the Democratic Party 
be defeated in 1960—if the press quoted 
him correctly. I understand that even 
up to and after the convention he was 
pretty active in the Democratic Party 
until some certain influences began to 
work on him. He told me the other 
day—he said, “I had to do this to save 
my seat.” Do you know something? I 
think we can spare him a lot easier than 
we can spare the Democratic Party. 
And I am not so sure that the rest of 
the Democratic Party will not feel the 
same way when we have our caucus next 
year. The gentleman has a perfect 
right to oppose this, but he has the right 
to oppose it on legitimate grounds. 
There is nothing in this resolution, in 
any way, shape, or form that says that 
it is going to make any recommendation 
about spending money. As a matter of 
fact, the idea of setting it up was that it 
would not make any recommendations 
about spending money but it would make 
recommendations about how the NATO 
nations could cooperate better with each 
other. 

I do not care if the gentleman opposes 
it or does not oppose it, but I think the 
testimony the gentleman offers should 
be evaluated in the light of its worth. 
That is the point I make. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure that the 
Democratic Party could spare me, but I 
doubt if they could spare the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio who 
would read a life-long Democrat out of 
the Party because he refuses to support 
and embrace a philosophy the Demo- 
cratic Party has not heretofore advo- 
cated. 

Let me say for the record that I en- 
joy playing rough; however, I did not 
get into this discussion to argue Louisi- 
ana politics, but I would be willing to do 
so if it were not that we must get along 
with the business under consideration. 
I have no apologies to offer for the fight 
I have made in behalf of the American 
taxpayer during my 14 years in the 
Congress. 

Our total expenditures in the so-called 
foreign-aid program considering all 
phases now amount to in excess of $103 
billion since the end of World War II. 
I mentioned earlier a total of 72 or 82 
commissions that have been brought into 
being since the inception of the foreign- 
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aid program. So far as I know, not a 
one of them ever recommended reduc- 
ing foreign aid expenditures. Without 
exception they recommended increasing 
expenditures, 

I shall never have to apologize to the 
American taxpayer for the position I 
take politically. Inasmuch as my friend 
from Ohio had to bring that up, I stand 
on the statement I made, and I make no 
apologies. It will be up to the electorate 
of Louisiana to decide whether I shall 
remain in the Congress, and not the 
gentleman from Ohio. If he had 
worked as hard to save the American 
taxpayer’s dollar as I have in my 14 years 
here, then we would not owe a public debt 
of $288 billion, nor would we have for- 
eign aid in 76 of the other 86 nations of 
the world. 

At the proper time I shall place in the 
Recorp what I have said about the 
party, its platform and its nominees. 
I will not be quoted out of context, and 
I shall ask no mercy of the gentleman 
from Ohio or any others in the Demo- 
eratic Party. 

I have never voted the Republican 
ticket in my life and do not plan to do 
so at this time, but that does not neces- 
sarily mean that I will support the 
Democratic ticket and the strange phi- 
losophies set forth in the platform, and 
I shall make no apologies for what I 
said. The gentleman from Louisiana 
will be in a position to take care of 
himself next January and the January 
following that. Let that be understood. 
We can discuss legislation here without 
dealing in personalities by bringing in 
a statement that the gentleman’ does 
not know too much more about than I 
know about surgery. I will ask him to 
wait and read the entire statement, if 
he so desires. 

When the Draper committee was set 
up more than 2 years ago, I thought he 
would bring in a recommendation that 
would save some money in the foreign 
aid program, but he brought in a recom- 
mendation that resulted in more than 
$400 million being spent in that year. 
The time has come when we should think 
about the American taxpayer. The 
other body upped the House bill by 
almost $500 million, and just during the 
5 weeks’ respite from our legislation here 
the administration thought of ways by 
which they could spend an additional 
$700 million over and above what they 
requested earlier. It is time to stop 
being a rubber stamp around here and 
stand up and fight some of these com- 
missions and committees that ultimately 
bring in recommendations for larger and 
larger expenditures. This is the position 
I shall take as long as I am a Member of 
this Congress. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FLYNT: Page 2, 
line 4, after “political party” strike out “and 
who shall be appointed from private life” 
and insert “five of whom shall be appointed 
from the United States Senate, five of whom 
shall be appointed from the United States 
House of Representatives, and ten of whom 
shall be appointed from private life.” 
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Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened attentively to the discussion of 
Senate Joint Resolution 170. I listened 
to the debate on the rule and I have 
listened to the general debate on the 
resolution itself. There is not a Member 
of the House of Representatives who does 
not concur in the objectives stated in 
the title of this joint resolution. We all 
yearn for the political and economic de- 
velopment of the Western allies which 
comprise NATO. Yet, I share the ap- 
prehension that has been expressed by a 
number of my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle that the net result and the end 
result of this Commission will be to 
spend more money without bringing a 
justifiable return in any way—in se- 
curity, or world peace, or in domestic 
tranquillity, or in the form of any finan- 
cial returns to this country. I think it 
could, perhaps, under some circum- 
stances perform a great service. I voted 
for the rule because I wanted to hear it 
debated. I am not certain at this time 
whether I shall oppose the resolution, but 
I am confident in its present form I 
shall not support Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 170. If I understood the discussion 
during general debate, I think I heard 
gentlemen from both sides of the aisle 
say that at the time this was before the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs one 
or more of them desired to have a pro- 
vision written into this resolution that 
one or more members of this Commission 
should be from the House of Repre- 
sentatives and that one or more should 
be from the U.S. Senate. If I misunder- 
stood that, I certainly will yield for a 
correction at this time. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. I said my proposal was 
that two Members be appointed from 
each of the two congressional bodies, 
assuming that one Member would be a 
Democrat and the other a Republican. 
The main purpose of that was the 
same as in the Hoover Commission. The 
Hoover Commission was a tripartite 
body—one group of members designated 
by the President, one by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and one by 
the President of the Senate. Each of 
the two groups appointed by the pre- 
siding officers of the Senate and House 
of Representatives had two Members of 
the House or Senate respectively. It 
seemed to us at that tme, and I think it 
is wise now, to have two Members from 
each House on any such commission. I 
think the gentleman's proposal of five is 
too many. Not many of us have time to 
give the sustained attention to these 
matters and to make as thorough a study 
of them as the situation requires. But, 
two Members from each body, I think, 
would strengthen the committee and 
make it more practical in its recommen- 
Sanom: 

FLYNT. I thank the gentleman 
Fg his contribution. I think he has 
made the best argument that could be 
made for my amending which would pro- 
vide for five Members from the House 
and five Members from the Senate on 
this Commission. The gentleman from 
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Minnesota knows the situation that pre- 
vails with the legislative program in 
Congress and that if we have only two 
Members from the House, one Democrat 
and one Republican, then it would be 
sometimes virtually impossible to have 
this body represented at a meeting of the 
Commission. 

It is my purpose in having five from 
the House and five from the Senate that 
there would be reasonable certainty that 
the Congress of the United States would 
be represented whenever this Commis- 
sion was in session. 

I hope the gentleman from Minnesota 
and the gentleman from Wisconsin will 
support my amendment. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. If 
Members of Congress who are paid a 
salary of $22,500 would not have time to 
devote to this, I wonder how somebody 
serving without compensation is going to 
find time to do it. 

Mr. FLYNT. I think the gentleman 
has made a very interesting observation, 
and I agree with his remarks. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield. 

Mr. BARRY. I would like to know if 
other countries have parliamentary rep- 
resentatives on this Commission. 

Mr. FLYNT. I do not know, but I will 
say for one that I am interested in the 
national interest of the United States 
first and foremost and above any other 
nation on earth. 

Mr. BARRY. Do you think that your 
amendment would be duplicating 
the NATO Parliamentarian Conference 
where Members of this Congress and 
members of other Parliaments congre- 
gate? The Commission we are setting 
up here is a layman’s group. 

Mr. FLYNT. I will say to the gentle- 
man from New York that if this Com- 
mission is going to perform any good, 
effective purpose on behalf of the people 
of the nations, it is worthy of having at 
least one member from each party from 
each House of the Congress in attend- 
ance whenever this Commission is meet- 
ing. I think the presence of Members of 
Congress from this and the other body 
would have the effect of strengthening 
this Commission in the event it is en- 
acted into law. 

Mr. BARRY. I am inclined to agree, 
but I think the ratio is a little high. 
You have got it very heavily weighted 
in favor of the legislative branch. 

Mr. FLYNT. I will say to the gentle- 
man in answer to the remarks made by 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Jupp] that I thought he made as good 
an argument as I am doing now for the 
fact that we should have at least a pro- 
portion in order to guarantee that there 
would be a representative of Congress 
present whenever this Commission was 
in session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. FLYNT] 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. FLYNT 
was granted 3 additional minutes.) 
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Mr. BARRY. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield. 

Mr. BARRY. Should the gentleman 
have the assurance that the members 
appointed from Congress were as devoted 
to this assignment as they are to their 
committee assignments, would he then 
be willing to reduce the number from the 
Congress and increase the number of 
public members? 

Mr. FLYNT. I would not, because I 
feel this amendment probably would 
guarantee a proportionate membership, 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. How does the gentleman 
justify this on any basis? If you put 
Members of the House and Senate on this 
Commission you have only duplicated 
the junketing which already exists. 

Mr. FLYNT. I will have to say that 
I have not justified it yet. The resolu- 
tion may pass and I want it to be in the 
best possible form in the best interests 
of the American taxpayers, if it does pre- 
vail. 

Mr. GROSS. Let us lay the whole 
thing at rest and plant a bouquet on it 
and call it over. 

Mr. FLYNT. I hope the gentleman 
will support my amendment. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa, 

Mr. KYL. You hit very close to a vital 
matter, because the matter we are de- 
bating originated in an ex officio group. 
Then we are told this proposed confer- 
ence will be held whether we are present 
or not. We are either obligated to go 
along with this or we give the appear- 
ance that we are not cooperating. I fear 
that each time we create another agency 
or function of this kind, we go further 
to getting our hands tied. We are forced 
to go along with the decisions made by 
ex Officio groups. 

I agree with the gentleman’s thought. 
We have got to consider the national wel- 
fare of our own country first, then the 
welfare of these other nations. 

Mr. FLYNT. I certainly thank the 
gentleman from Iowa for his observation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. FLYNT] be allowed to 
proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? A 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, may I say 
to the gentleman I am in sympathy with 
the generalidea. One of the prime rea- 
sons I supported this resolution in the 
beginning was because I have found that 
in these international meetings which are 
planned to last a week or 10 days, they 
do not have the time to give the study to 
the propositions which may be advanced 
that the propositions need. 
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The gentleman knows there is a lot 
of criticism of Congress because it does 
not get its work completed in 5 or 6 
months, but the gentleman also knows 
that the committees give very careful 
scrutiny and observation to the matters 
coming before them. 

Can the gentleman tell me how the 
ideal of setting up this Commission, 
which was that it should meet for 3 or 
4 months, if necessary, to give the pro- 
posals the kind of study, scrutiny, de- 
bate, and discussion they need, if he 
can tell me how Members of Congress 
can get away for such a length of time? 
That is the problem we are up against; 
how do you solve it? 

Mr. FLYNT. I thank the gentleman 
for asking that question; it is a good 
question and I am going to try to answer 
it. First of all, I will say that the ob- 
jective of having 10 Members of Con- 
gress of this Commission, 5 from this 
body and 5 from the other body, was to 
meet such a contingency and would be 
the only way possible through which 
there would be practically 1 Member 
of Congress, preferably 1 from each 
body, in attendance at every session that 
is held. 

I believe the gentleman knows from 
his own able experience in participating 
as U.S. representative on the NATO in- 
terparliamentary group—and I congrat- 
ulate him for the work he has done on 
it—1I think that he certainly agrees that 
the experience which he and other Mem- 
bers of this body have gained and have 
learned in participation in this NATO 
group to which I just referred, that such 
experience would be of incalculable value 
to the best interests of the United States 
whenever this Commission meets. I cer- 
tainly think that many Members of this 
House could serve a very great purpose 
if selected to serve on this Commission 
and I certainly include my friend from 
Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. I thank the gentleman 
for the very complimentary things he 
has had to say about me and my col- 
leagues, and I am inclined to agree with 
him that people who have had such ex- 
perience would be valuable members of 
such a Commission, but I am confronted 
with the practical situation of how a 
Member of Congress could get away for 
the length of time that would be neces- 
sary. 

Mr. FLYNT. Does not the gentleman 
feel that the interests of the United 
States would be increased and enhanced 
by having men of parliamentary expe- 
rience representing this Nation on that 
commission? 

Mr. HAYS. I do not think there is any 
question about it. But there are people 
available in private life who have had 
such experience, and it would be desir- 
able that such people be picked. I cer- 
tainly agree with the gentleman in prin- 
ciple but I am overwhelmed by how to 
solve the problem that is involved of a 
Member’s getting away for such a long 
period of time. 

Mr. FLYNT. I thank the gentleman 
from Ohio for his contribution and I 
hope he, too, will support my amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. PILLION. I certainly congratu- 
late the gentleman on his amendment. 
It seems to me the importance of the 
amendment does not lie in the fact that 
you need Members of the House or the 
Senate engaged in the associations or the 
preliminaries. 

The important part of the gentleman's 
amendment is these Members of the 
House and Senate would have the power 
to refuse the recommendations which 
will be made eventually to this Congress. 
That is the important part of the gen- 
nonan amendment, and I agree with 

Mr. FLYNT. I feel it is an important 
part of the technical amendment which 
Ihave offered. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. Chairman, as has been pointed out 
in general debate, a similar proposal was 
given full consideration and study in the 
committee. The amendment was not 
adopted because at this late stage in the 
session the measure would die in confer- 
ence. I am sure that the gentleman 
from Georgia will agree that any amend- 
ment offered at this time to the proposal 
in effect will kill the resolution. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Iyield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. Just because the gentle- 
man thinks it is so late in the session we 
cannot work this thing out, we should 
pass bad legislation? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I disagree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HALEY. Why not go ahead and 
defeat it now? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I disagree with the 
gentleman that it is bad legislation. 
Since it has been announced that the 
session may end within a week, the gen- 
tleman will agree with me that it would 
be impossible to have a conference re- 
port before adjournment. 

In reference to membership on this 
commission of Members of the Senate 
and the House, I call to the attention of 
the gentleman from Georgia the fact 
that we have many able former Mem- 
bers of Congress who could serve on this 
commission. It is my understanding 
that in the Chamber at the present time 
is the distinguished former chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, Mr. 
Richards, who would be an excellent 
member and would serve with distinc- 
tion on this commission. 

Mr, JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOC KI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. I want to associate my- 
self with the views expressed by my col- 
league from Wisconsin [Mr. ZABLOCKI]. 
As has been said heretofore, I prepared 
an amendment in committee to have two 
Members from the House and two from 
the Senate on this commission. But we 
are faced with a practical situation. I 
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accepted that situation in committee, 
and I accept it here. The main thing 
is to pass this legislation. If we accept 
amendments here today, the whole 
thing is likely to fall by the board. 
Therefore, I hope these amendments will 
not be adopted, and that any other 
amendments that may be offered will 
not be adopted. I hope the House will 
accept the bill as passed by the Senate, 
and recommended by our committee, 
and then we can go ahead and make some 
progress, I hope, in this important field. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. I would like to point out 
that we have an excellent man sitting 
back here, a distinguished former chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, Mr. Richards, who would make an 
ideal member of this commission. He 
has had experience in Congress, he has 
had experience as an ambassador. He is 
the only man I ever knew that they sent 
out to give away money, some $200 mil- 
lion, and who brought some of that back 
with him. That would answer the econ- 
omy end of the argument. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Are we admitting that 
we have legislation that should be 
amended and could be amended, but on 
account of the lateness of the session we 
have to take it as is on account of get- 
ting a resolution through? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I am not saying any- 
thing of the sort. I am pointing out that 
this is a meritorious piece of legislation. 
It received the unanimous approval of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
Perhaps it could be perfected. The ques- 
tion is whether a minor perfection should 
be adopted at the expense of the loss of 
the entire resolution. 

Mr.PASSMAN. Wecannot perfect the 
legislation on account of the lateness of 
the session, is that what the gentleman 
in effect said? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I said in effect, if we 
want to see the resolution passed, all 
amendments should be rejected. In my 
opinion any amendment would very 
likely kill the proposal for this session. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. FLYNT. I would like to ask the 
chairman of the subcommittee, is it not 
true that several members of the com- 
mittee in committee sessions expressed 
approval of the objective of my amend- 
ment? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Yes; but over and 
above the acceptance of the amendment 
the sponsors and committee considered 
the meritorious features and passage of 
the proposal during this session of Con- 
gress. Certainly, we do not want to lose 
the resolution at the expense of an 
amendment. 
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Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. What is 
the urgency here after we have gotten 
along for 150 years without commissions 
of this kind? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I wish to call the 
gentleman’s attention to my remarks in 
general debate. I pointed out that we 
are living in a critical era. We need the 
counsel and assistance and wisdom of 
informed citizens. It is our hope that 
such citizens would be appointed to this 
commission. I am confident that the 
deliberations, discussions, and recom- 
mendations of the commission proposed 
by this legislation would be helpful in 
coping with world problems, I am sure 
that the gentleman will agree that the 
situation in the world is not very har- 
monious. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Does the 
gentleman feel that is best served by 
expediency? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. FLYNT]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. FLYNT) , there 
were—ayes 33, noes 59. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

Mr, Chairman, I stated at the outset 
during consideration of the rule, I was 
willing to listen to the debate on this 
resolution and to consider it with an 
open mind. I have done that, and I 
have listened attentively. But, when we 
reach the point where we say that no 
amendment should be considered be- 
cause it might defeat the bill, then we 
have reached the point where we should 
consider letting this important and novel 
proposal go over until such time as we 
can consider it with the due delibera- 
tion it deserves. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this is an impor- 
tant matter, because it is going to set 
a pattern, as I will show you. In the 
first place, if I understood the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania correctly in 
response to my question when he was 
discussing the resolution, it was indi- 
cated that the Department of State was 
strongly in favor of it. Is that correct? 

Mr. FULTON. I did not use the word 
“strongly.” I said there had been no 
witness that the Department of State 
had favored it. I might say there was 
no witness from the Department of State 
or the Government that came up to the 
Hill before either committee 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I refuse 
to yield further, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. FULTON. The Department’s 
position is contained on pages 1 and 2 of 
the Senate hearings and on the last page. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I am 
glad the gentleman mentioned that. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 5 additional minutes, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

Mr, BOW. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, and I do not intend 
to object, I have three amendments 
pending at the desk, and I do not want 
to find myself again in the position today 
that I was in in the past, where many 
Members took additional time and I was 
not given sufficient opportunity to pre- 
sent my amendments, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, and 
I will not object at this time, since the 
gentleman from Illinois is not present, 
I will object to any further requests for 
additional time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr, HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present, 

The CHAIRMAN (after counting). 
One hundred twenty-two members are 
present, a quorum. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I appreciate the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania clarifying his state- 
ment that the Secretary was in favor of 
this and calling our attention to the 
Senate hearings, because I have looked 
at the Senate hearings and I have found 
this to be the fact. By letter of May 
28, 1959, Mr. Macomber, Assistant Sec- 
retary in the Department, replied that: 

The NATO Parliamentarians Conference is 
itself a new institution and the forthcom- 
ing Atlantic Congress is an even more recent 
initiative. In fact, the entire very remark- 
able development of NATO in the last few 
years, particularly in the field of political 
consultation, is a new process in a state of 
growth and development. 


And then in italic is this statement: 

The Department therefore suggests that 
action on Senate Concurrent Resolution 17 
be deferred. 


Then under date of August 25, 1959, 
just 4 months later we see another let- 
ter from the same gentleman, Mr. Ma- 
comber, being written and this letter 
says: 

The Department has no objection, 


They continue to kick it back and forth 
some time. I shall not read the letter 
at length, but I have here the colloquy 
in the Senate immediately after its inser- 
tion in the record. 

Senator Green. Are these letters favor- 
able? 

The Cuamman (the Senator from Arkan- 
sas). They are not unfavorable. In brief, 
the Department takes the position that they 
have no opposition. 

Senator GREEN, They are noncommittal? 
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The CHarmman. The nearest I can state 
is that they say they have no opposition to 
the resolution. 

Senator GREEN. This means it is favor- 
able. 

The CHAIRMAN. The letter speaks for 
itself. 


Then we find that it gets down to this. 
The State Department says that the 
executive wants no part of this. They 
say in effect, if you leave us out entirely 
we will not interpose opposition. In 
other words, the executive is not about 
to turn over its affairs to some 20 people 
from among the citizenry of the United 
States. Isubmit, why should the elected 
Representatives of those people, the 
Congress of the United States, turn its 
powers or responsibilities over to any 
such group? And why should they do it 
by giving the taxpayers’ money to such 
a group to go out and hold this Congress 
or convention or whatever you want to 
call it and give these 20 citizens full dis- 
cretion as to whether they report at all 
and to whom they report, and so forth. 
If the executive branch is not going to 
turn its powers over to them and is 
afraid of such a situation as this, does 
not want anything to do with it, why 
should we as the elected Representatives 
of the people be willing to create such 
an agency, using the taxpayers’ money, 
and give them the authority of Congress 
to go out, then come back with a report 
or reports if they in their sole discretion 
so elect and set up another lobby such 
as we had set up after our more recent 
commissions, to carry out their recom- 
mendations. 

I suggest to you that the lobby is al- 
ready at work. The lobby went to work 
between the dates of these two letters 
from the State Department in May and 
in August, to get the Department to 
change its position and at least inter- 
pose no objection. I suggest to you 
that those people are already at work, 
figuring out, getting recommendations 
of who might serve. They are very fine 
people, but they are not elected to rep- 
resent the United States. They are not 
agents of the US. Government. 
And here is the great danger, as I 
see it. It is this: If there is one thing 
we need, and I agree in this respect with 
some critics of our foreign policy, it is 
to have clear-cut lines of authority and 
lines of responsibility. But how are you 
going to maintain or obtain that when 
you have people that are not responsi- 
ble to the Congress although they are 
appointed by it, and who have nothing 
to do with the executive, meeting in a 
convention and coming up with reports 
and recommendations? 

How many of you remember the Con- 
ference on Education and how it was 
used and manipulated to lobby for Fed- 
eral aid to education. Yes; the Hoover 
Commission as the first such a commis- 
sion did a splendid job, but there we 
had a committee formed to carry out 
the recommendation of the Hoover 
Commission. Others seeing the success 
have seized upon this as a vehicle for 
getting through about every pet scheme 
imaginable. This becomes a taxpayer- 
paid lobby to lobby the Congress, and 
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we are appropriating the taxpayers’ 
money to pay for it. If you please we 
are hiring a lobby to lobby the Congress 
in many instances. 

Look at what this joint resolution sets 
up. There are no guidelines as to what 
they shall do or anything else. They 
are responsible to no one. They are re- 
quired to report only as they themselves 
see fit. The joint resolution states that 
the Commission is “to submit such re- 
ports as it deems appropriate.” 

I admire the gentleman from Min- 
nesota. He made a very persuasive 
argument about the need to discuss 
world situations and how they could 
possibly come up with some solutions. 
But I find that original Senate Resolu- 
tion 17 expressly provided that this 
Commission would be “designed to 
achieve more effective and democratic 
unity in advancing economic and polit- 
ical affairs, joint defense, and the aims 
of world peace and individual freedom.” 

In the joint resolution before us “aims 
of world peace and individual freedom” 
have been stricken from the bill. The 
only thing they can do, as is stated on 
page 2 of the joint resolution, is to hold 
conferences to explore means by which 
greater cooperation and unity of pur- 
pose may be developed to the end that 
democratic freedom may be promoted 
by economic and political means. The 
rest is stricken. 

Then I begin to wonder who is pro- 
moting this. I find Mr. Draper, Eric 
Johnston, and others who have con- 
tacted me on one occasion or another. 
Iam happy to have their opinion. I do 
not happen to agree with them. They 
are the ones who are promoting this 
economic and political cooperation. I 
think that is fine, but their idea of such 
seems to be more foreign aid at our tax- 
payers’ expense and giving up more of 
our American products and jobs to for- 
eign imports. I wonder if there are 
going to be some recommendations for 
more economic cooperation whereby this 
country opens further its trade doors 
and other countries shut theirs to us. I 
wonder which one of these NATO coun- 
tries it is that needs this economic help 
I heard mentioned. It seems to me 
they are all doing great. Their econ- 
omies are advancing, with one excep- 
tion, and I recognize that one exception. 
In that case they do not now have a leg- 
islature to appoint anybody to go to this 
convention. But look at Italy, Ger- 
many, England, and so forth. Their 
economies are going up, up, up. So I 
think we have been doing pretty well in 
helping them. 

I am very happy to see us develop 
greater political cooperation and greater 
economic cooperation, but I should like 
to see it done within the framework of 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America by an executive department 
that is elected by the people with the 
regular appointive officers and with 
treaties confirmed by the Senate of the 
United States. Above all, I do not want 
to see the Congress of the United States 
give up its power by adding agencies 
and commissions like this, appointed 
with no responsibilities or guidelines, to 
make policy, to write reports, and propa- 
gandize at taxpayers’ expense as they 
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see fit. There are no controls on the 
spending of this $300,000. So my posi- 
tion is simply this: that I think we would 
do well to let this go over until next ses- 
sion and give us time to give it the delib- 
erate consideration it deserves. If it is 
to be considered at all, we should know 
more about it. I fear it embarks us on 
a dangerous course that might well 
threaten our very liberty and our con- 
stitutional government. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to recall 
some history for you. I am sure all of 
you remember the Hague Conference of 
1949. That was a citizens’ group from 
all the countries that are now the NATO 
nations. It met at a time of strict mili- 
tary emergency. One of the recom- 
mendations which came out of that and 
which was ultimately enacted into a 
working organization was what is now 
called NATO. This simply proposes a 
smaller, more workable group of people 
to sit down and give some thought to the 
problems confronting these NATO na- 
tions in a different field of activity. 

I certainly do not envisage that this 
organization will call upon us to make 
any contributions to the NATO coun- 
tries. I would think it would be more 
likely it would call upon the NATO 
countries to join with us and carry some 
of the burden of fighting this economic 
cold war. I have been led to believe by 
what I have read in the press and by 
what I have heard in other places that 
some of these countries are willing to do 
this if there is some kind of meeting of 
the minds as to how to do it. Now the 
gentleman expresses great fears because 
this is a nongovernmental body. I am 
sure he is sincere. I think that is a 
legitimate point to be raised. I happen 
to be chairman of the subcommittee on 
the State Department and one of the 
things that these people tell our subcom- 
mittee in the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs many times is that they do not 
have the time to sit down and give the 
thought to some of these problems that 
they would like to because they are so 
busily involved in the day-to-day opera- 
tion of the Department of State. I 
would like to say to the gentleman in all 
honesty and sincerity, in answer to what 
I know is an honest fear, that this spe- 
cifically spells out that we are not going 
to bind the executive to anything and we 
are not going to bind the Congress to 
anything, and that we are going to try to 
have these people, and I would hope that 
some of them would be the kind of peo- 
ple we had at the Atlantic Congress, like 
the president of the University of Pitts- 
burgh and the president of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and the president of 
the University of Alabama, who are three 
that I remember, who would give of their 
fine brains and of their time to think 
out some proposed solutions to some of 
these problems to lay before the Congress 
and to lay before the executive. Then, if 
we do not like them, we do not have to 
take any of them. But I think the gen- 
tleman will agree that all of us are 
pressed for time to think about these 
problems, This is an effort to get the 
job done by some of the best people that 
we can talk into doing this for the good 
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of the country and for the good of the 
free world. It is just as simple as that. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Does 
the gentleman envision this as a con- 
tinuing setup? 

Mr. HAYS. No; the gentleman does 
not envision this as a continuing setup. 
The gentleman envisions this as a one 
shot or, at most, a two-shot operation; 
perhaps, a meeting and then a recess 
for the national delegations to get to- 
gether and then a final meeting and 
recommendations. I certainly would not 
ever envision it as being a continuing 
body. I do not think very many people 
in the Atlantic Congress who proposed 
the resolution so envisioned it. I heard 
nobody express an opinion that it would 
be a continuing body. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Dr. 
Litchfield testified on page 6 of your 
hearings. He was the leadoff witness on 
this and he said: 

What one such convention would do I 
think is limited. I think it would do a great 
deal to help citizens in the various parts 
of these countries to talk together. 


He further said: 
I think this is another of many, many 
steps that are essential in gradually bulld- 


ing a Western culture into a closer under- 
standing. 


Mr. HAYS. Of course, he has the 
right to speak his own opinion, but I just 
do not feel that a continuing organiza- 
tion of this kind is what we want to set 
up. I do not envision that as being set 
up by this resolution. Iagree thoroughly 
with the gentleman from Wisconsin 
LMr. ZABLOCKI] that I would not be in 
favor of continuing it unless it can show 
some overwhelming progress and some 
overwhelming reason to continue it for 
another year. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr, JUDD. The gentleman has cor- 
rectly stated that this commission would 
have no authority to speak for any gov- 
ernmental body, either legislative or 
executive, of these United States. And, 
certainly, we want it that way. But, is 
it not also true that the Congress would 
not in the slightest degree be delegating 
on limiting any of its powers when it 
appoints this commission? 

Mr. HAYS. Of course, it would not. 
It would be just like the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the other body when 
they hire universities and other organi- 
zations to make studies of certain facets 
of foreign policy matters. The Mem- 
bers do not have the time to make such 
studies themselves. There are a great 
many things that I would like to have 
my subcommittee study. We have two 
or three proposed studies before us, but 
the problem is when can we get them 
done? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to add one 
point—that there are many good prece- 
dents for this sort of ad hoc commis- 
sion. Next January there will be a con- 
ference here in Washington called by 
the President to consider the problems 
of the aging. This is also a citizens’ 
group, set up by the executive branch, 
to study all the facts and facets and 
factors of the problems of our elderly 
citizens. It will have no authority. It 
will make recommendations, which I 
hope the Congress will find useful. They 
will be considered by the proper com- 
mittees of the Congress. If the com- 
mittees approve them, they will formu- 
late appropriate bills, report them to the 
Congress, and the Congress then can 
vote them up or down as the majority 
deems wise. 

We had the Hoover Commission a 
decade ago to study the various agencies 
within our own Government and the 
relations between them. The Congress 
did not surrender any power when it 
established that Commission. The find- 
ings of the Hoover Commission were 
studied by the proper committees of the 
Congress. The recommendations which 
the committees thought to be desirable 
were worked into legislation and brought 
before the Congress and the Congress 
worked its will. 

I cannot see how anybody can find any 
danger in this proposal to appoint 20 
distinguished, public-minded, public- 
spirited citizens of the United States to 
sit down with 80 citizens of other NATO 
countries to study our relations with the 
other countries of the NATO area in 
terms of our present world situation. It 
is not in any sense to increase the burden 
the United States is carrying. It is an 
attempt to share the burden by pooling 
our strengths, that is, to get help in 
carrying the burden. The dangers are 
infinitesimal compared to the benefits 
that may be gained. So I hope we will 
go ahead and pass this resolution. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI, Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this resolution and all amendments 
thereto close at 4:30. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that all debate on the resolution 
and all amendments thereto close at 
4:30. 

The question was taken, and the mo- 
tion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. O'Hara] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr, Chair- 
man, my approach to this legislation is 
one of trust in peace. I think we are liv- 
ing in very serious times. I think if we 
are going to find a solution we must go 
not to the legislative halls but to the 
grass roots. So I welcome this suggestion 
that 20 Americans, not Americans in 
public office, Americans perhaps in the 
ministry, in education, in the professions 
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in the various fields, to meet with peo- 
ple from other lands in the countries 
friendly to us, and in their talks together 
perhaps find a solution for our own prob- 
lems, 

I am not in favor of study groups. 
They get nowhere, only kill time. I am 
not in favor of expenditures of money 
unnecessarily, but it seems to me, just as 
a matter of commonsense, that while we 
still have hope of reaching our objective 
of peace we should encourage this bring- 
ing together—not dressing them up with 
authority—they are only getting together 
as people talking together. Certainly 
I think this is only commonsense that 
we should view with sympathy and pass 
this resolution. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Bow moves that the Committee do now 
rise and report the bill back to the House 
with the recommendation that the enacting 
clause be stricken out. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I regret 
very much that time for debate has been 
limited. I have three amendments I 
sincerely believe will improve this bill. 

Time after time there has been an ex- 
tension of time here again today in gen- 
eral debate by members of the committee 
and others, yet when we come down to 
reading the bill there is an attempt to 
cut off debate. I think it is unfair and 
unjustified especially to Members who 
have amendments they wish to offer. At 
the proper time when the Clerk reaches 
that portion of the bill I shall offer my 
amendments but I will explain them 
briefly at this point. 

Paragraph 3 on page 3 of the bill pro- 
vide that there shall be 10 employees of 
this commission and that compensation 
shall not exceed the maximum rates au- 
thorized for committees of the Congress. 
That would mean that under that provi- 
sion $176,000 could be used for the em- 
ployment of personnel. 

My amendment would limit it and pro- 
vide that the total payment shall not ex- 
ceed $50,000. Fifty thousand dollars is 
enough to spend and give them enough 
money to hire experts and their steno- 
graphic staff. 

My second amendment is in paragraph 
5 which provides that the United States 
shall pay its share of the expenses and 
limits the amount to $100,000. My 
amendment would add to that “or not 
over 20 percent of the total.” With the 
number of nations in this we should not 
pay over 20 percent of the total. 

My third and last amendment is to 
section 4 and would require the mem- 
bers of the commission to make the same 
report on travel as Members of Congress 
are required to make under the bill which 
we passed not long ago. 

It seems to me these are proper amend- 
ments of limitation of funds. 

Look at the resolution. The total au- 
thorized to be appropriated is not to ex- 
ceed $300,000. The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Hays] has said these people 
may sit for 3 or 4 months. If they sit for 
3 or 4 months being paid a per diem, 
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travel expenses, especially if they are 
3 or 4 months traveling abroad, staying 
at high-priced hotels, that $300,000 will 
melt away and they will be back in a 
supplemental for additional funds. 

It seems to me proper at the very start 
that we have definite limitations on 
what they can spend. I know from my 
own experience as a member of a Sub- 
committee on Appropriations where we 
have to deal with money authorizations 
for commissions. We appropriate the 
full amount, but it is not long before 
they come back with a supplemental and 
with additional authorization for an in- 
crease in the payments. I think these 
amendments are needed; I think they 
are liberal. They would allow them 
$50,000 for clerical and professional 
staff; limit to 20 percent of the total 
our contribution; and the members of 
the commission are required to file the 
same kind of reports to the House as 
Members are required to file under the 
legislation we passed before the recent 
adjournment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Ohio. 

The motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Ohio care to offer his amend- 
ments? 

Mr. BOW. I did not know the Clerk 
2 reached that portion of the resolu- 

on. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection 
the balance of the resolution will be con- 
sidered as read and open to amendment 
at any point. 

There was no objection. 

i 5 balance of the resolution fol- 
ows: 


Sec. 2. (a) It shall be the duty of such 
Commission to endeavor to arrange for and 
to participate in such meetings and con- 
ferences with similar citizens commissions 
in the NATO countries as it may deem neces- 
sary in order to explore means by which 
greater cooperation and unity of purpose 
may be developed to the end that democratie 
freedom may be promoted by economic and 
political means. 

(b) The United States Citizens Commis- 
sion on NATO is not in any way to speak 
for or to represent the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

Sec. 3. To promote the purposes set forth 
in section 2, the Commission is hereby 
authorized— 

(1) to communicate informally the sense 
of this resolution to parliamentary bodies in 
NATO countries; 

(2) to seek to arrange an international 
convention and such other meetings and 
conferences as it may deem necessary; 

(3) to employ and fix the compensation 
of such temporary professional and clerical 
staff as it deems necessary: Provided, That 
the number shall not exceed ten: And pro- 
vided further, That compensation shall not 
exceed the maximum rates authorized for 
committees of the Congress; 

(4) to submit such reports as it deems 
appropriate; and 

(5) to pay its share of such expenses as 
may be involved as a consequence of holding 
any meetings or conferences authorized by 
subparagraph (2) above, but not in excess 
of $100,000. 

Src. 4. Members of the Commission, who 
shall serve without compensation, shall be 
reimbursed for, or shall be furnished, travel, 
subsistence, and other nec expenses 
incurred by them in the performance of their 
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duties under this joint resolution, upon 
vouchers approved by the Chairman of said 
Commission. 

Sec. 5. Not to exceed $300,000 is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated to the De- 
partment of State to carry out the purposes 
of this resolution, payments to be made upon 
vouchers approved by the Chairman of the 
Commission subject to the laws, rules, and 
regulations applicable to the obligation and 
expenditure of appropriated funds. The 
Commission shall make semiannual reports 
to Congress accounting for all expenditures. 

Sec. 6. The Commission shall cease to 
exist on January 31, 1962. 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I offer my 
amendments and ask that they be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. Bow: On page 
3, line 8, after “Congress”, insert a semicolon 
and the following: “Provided, further, That 
the total compensation shall not exceed 
850 


Page 3, line 14, after “$100,000” insert “and 
not to exceed 20 percent of the total cost.” 

Page 3, line 20, after “commission”, in- 
sert “and shall be subject to the provisions 
of section 105 of the Legislative Branch 
Appropriation Act, 1961”. 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I favor 
the last amendment, but oppose the first 
two. I do not believe the chairman put 
to the Committee the question whether 
there was any objection. I do object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow] offered three 
amendments, and he asked unanimous 
consent that they be considered en bloc. 

Mr. FULTON. That was not put to 
the Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. That question has 
not been put to the Committee. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. FULTON. I object to their being 
considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. BOW. That is, on the three 
amendments? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is on all 
three amendments, under the unanimous 
consent agreement already entered into. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. FLYNT 
yielded the time allotted him to Mr. 
Bow.) 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Downy 
yielded the time allotted him to Mr. 
Bow.) 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I shall re- 
peat what I said in the well a few min- 
utes ago as to this amount, particularly 
the first amendment, which I think is 
very important. 

The provision says they may have not 
to exceed 10 staff members. There is 
no limitation. It has not been stated 
that they shall be appointed according to 
the Civil Service classifications or rules, 
or the classifications of the State De- 
partment. It simply says they may have 
10 and that the compensation shall not 
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exceed the maximum rate authorized for 
committees of the Congress. 

The maximum rate authorized by the 
committees of Congress is $17,600. So 
you see we do have a chance of spend- 
ing $176,000 of the total of $300,000 to 
be used for payment of the staff. My 
amendment limits this to $50,000 a year. 
They can hire experts with that, and 
stenographers and clerks, and that is 
sufficient to carry on the work. 

We know there are certain instances 
of groups where the United States is 
paying much more than its fair share 
for the maintenance of these commis- 
sions. I know one that appeared before 
our committee where we are paying 98 
or 99 percent of the total cost. It seems 
to me that just saying “we shall pay our 
share” is not sufficient. We should say 
what that share shall be. This is an 
important amendment, the second one. 
We say that share shall not exceed 20 
percent of the total. 

We have that $100,000, which is a lim- 
itation, but still we should get down to 
the 20 percent and let the other coun- 
tries know how much we would be able 
to contribute. 

Number 4, on the reports of the com- 
mission. We should make them provide 
the same reports that Members of Con- 
gress make on travel expenses. 

Mr. Chairman, the argument is going 
to be made again that if any amend- 
ments are adopted to this bill, there will 
be no bill. I must join with others who 
have said that we have a bill that 
should be amended. We should spell 
out the facts in the bill. Certainly we 
should not pass it if is a bad bill merely 
because we are close to the end of the 
session. That is no reason for passing 
bad legislation. 

If we pass this today, these are sim- 
ple amendments and it would be a very 
simple thing to call the Senate conferees, 
get them together and agree or disagree 
to an amendment such as this. I can- 
not understand why we cannot pass this 
bill today with amendments, get the 
conferees together and clear it up. It 
can be done and it should be done in 
order to have legislation that is proper 
so that we can understand the manner 
in which the taxpayers’ funds are going 
to be used. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendments. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in sympathy with 
what the gentleman from Ohio is seek- 
ing to do. But I think that his amend- 
ments are unnecessarily restrictive. The 
first amendment sets a limit of $50,000 
on the salaries of up to 10 people to do 
the staff work. That is too small. The 
commission will be crippled and ineffec- 
tive unless it has good staff workers. 
This would allow $5,000 each per year. 
Now, just where can you get competent 
and able persons at $5,000 apiece? 

Or if three top grade staff men were 
appointed for the salary necessary for 
such men, they would have no secre- 
tarial help. The limitation of $300,000 
on total expenditures is surely adequate 
to prevent extravagance. If we are to 
set up a commission and expect it to 
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do a good job, it seems to me it ought to 
have flexibility within the overall limita- 
tion to decide how much should go for 
staff and how much for travel expenses 
and how much for per diem for commis- 
sion members, and so on. I cannot be- 
lieve that when we consider the world 
dangers for which we are appropriating 
some $44 million each year to try to 
maintain our security in peace, we should 
skimp on how much of the total is to 
go for technical staff. I do not want to 
set up a commission at all unless it is 
able to hire the very best people avail- 
able. I cannot think of anything more 
penny wise and pound foolish than to 
put in this limitation which might save 
$10,000 here or $40,000 there at the pos- 
sible cost of losing several billion dollars 
in the end. 

So, first, I think the amendments are 
too restrictive and, second, if we add 
amendments today, we are practically 
dooming this legislation to an untimely 
death as far as this session of the Con- 
gress is concerned. For those two rea- 
sons, I hope the amendments will be 
voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the first amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. FLYNT. Was not objection made 
to the request that they be voted on en 
bloc? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is now 
taking a vote on the first amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Ohio 
Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
that the amendment be again read by 
the Clerk. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objec- 
tion, the amendment will again be read. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bow: On page 
3, line 8, after “Congress”, insert “: And pro- 
vided further, That the total compensation 
shall not exceed $50,000. 


The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Bow) there 
were—ayes 38, noes 55. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bow: On page 
3, line 14, after “$100,000” insert “and not 
to exceed 20 percent of the total cost.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Bow) there 
were—ayes 40, noes 58. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. Bow and Mr. 
ZABLOCKI. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
45, noes 76. 
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So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, Bow: On page 
3, line 20, after “Commission”, insert “and 
shall be subject to the provisions of section 
105 of the Legislative Branch Appropriation 
Act, 1961." 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr, FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, may I 
point out that the funds under this reso- 
lution will be expended on vouchers 
signed by the chairman of the commis- 
sion. Further, all funds expended will 
be subject to the rules and regulations 
governing the accountability of obliga- 
tions and expenditures made under the 
jurisdiction of the State Department. 
Such accounts are subject to review by 
the Comptroller General. Wherever it 
is possible for the commission to meet 
its expenses through the use of local 
currency, the commission will use ap- 
propriated dollars to purchase such 
currencies. 

So we do have adequate control. I 
looked this up after the amendment was 
offered, and there is adequate control. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On page 
4, line 3, strike the period, and insert a colon 
in the following: “Provided, That no part 
of any appropriation contained in this reso- 
lution or of the funds available for expendi- 
ture for any individual included in this 
resolution, shall be used for publicity or 
propaganda purposes designed to support 
or defeat legislation proposed or pending 
before Congress.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the same amendment I have offered to a 
number of appropriation bills in this 
session of Congress and in previous ses- 
sions of Congress. In almost every in- 
stance they have either been accepted 
by the chairmen of the committees or 
adopted by the House. I would hope 
that the chairman of this subcommittee 
and the ranking minority member would 
accept this amendment. It would make 
certain that this outfit could not be used 
for propaganda purposes, at least with 
respect to Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Gross) there 
were—ayes 43, noes 65. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, it is 
not without reservation that I oppose 
this measure. Its purposes are all to 
the good. However, it is my general 
feeling that diversification and decen- 
tralization of the conduct of our inter- 
national affairs leads to confusion. 
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Matters which have to do with this 
country’s relations with other countries 
that fall within the general purview of 
international law I feel should be han- 
dled by our Department of State which 
has been established constitutionally for 
this purpose. It is in adherence to that 
principle of organization that I oppose 
the measure. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
breakdown of personal diplomacy in the 
conduct of our foreign affairs during 
these past several weeks has sharpened 
the ideological, political and economic 
struggle now going on throughout the 
entire world. The situation is grave in- 
deed, but not without real hope. Per- 
haps two things of positive good in the 
interest of freedom and justice across 
the face of the earth can yet be accom- 
plished as a result of the diplomatic dis- 
appointments of the past several weeks: 
First, it might well be that we have had 
pointed out to us in a way more dramatic 
than otherwise might have been possible 
the aims and tactics of the international 
Communist movement. Writing in his 
book, “The Real Soviet Russia,” the late 
Joseph Stalin said: 

Words must have no relation to actions— 
otherwise what kind of diplomacy is it? 
Words are one thing, actions another, Good 
words are a mask for the concealment of bad 
deeds. Sincere diplomacy is no more possi- 
ble than dry water or wooden iron. 


Certainly the events from Camp David 
to the ill-fated summit meeting in Paris, 
to the postsummit events in the Far East, 
bear out in bold detail this statement. 
Second, it could bring about at an even 
earlier date than might have otherwise 
been thought possible a convention 
among NATO members to explore fur- 
ther NATO cooperation in the vitally im- 
portant fields of economic and political 
action. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that NATO 
is strong militarily and prepared for the 
military defense of Western Europe. 
However, all is not so muscular with 
other aspects of NATO endeavor and I 
refer to such matters as the various eco- 
nomic, monetary and political problems 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. These economic, monetary and 
political factors are equally as important 
to the functioning of NATO as is the 
military strength of NATO. All of these 
facets are interrelated and go to make 
up the whole pattern of North Atlantic 
defense. The argument may be put for- 
ward, Mr. Chairman, that we have held 
numerous other NATO conferences and 
this is true. However, the fact is that 
these previous conferences have tackled 
the problem piecemeal and none have 
tackled them as a whole. If NATO is 
ever to function as an integrated entity 
with all its component parts making 
their own peculiar and significantly 
needed contribution to this defense al- 
liance, we need a “Committee on the 
Whole” which will wrestle with the 
problems involved from the beginning 
to the end as a whole and not on a 
piecemeal basis. 

I urge affirmative action on this pro- 
posal. If we seek strength today in the 
unity of the North Atlantic community 
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we shall show Moscow that we are in no 
frame of mind to make huge unilateral 
concessions. Visible and within our 
grasp, we have the possibility of build- 
ing such military, economie and moral 
strength that the Communists will not 
dare challenge our position of freedom 
in the North Atlantic community. We 
can yet prove this union to be one of the 
world’s most potent influences toward 
peace. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Bass of Tennessee, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union reported that that 
Committee having had under considera- 
tion the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 170) 
to authorize the participation in an in- 
ternational convention of representative 
citizens from the North Atlantic Treaty 
nations to examine how greater political 
and economic cooperation among their 
peoples may be promoted, to provide for 
the appointment of U.S. delegates to 
such convention, and for other purposes, 
pursuant to House Resolution 587, he 
reported the joint resolution back to the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the third reading 
of the Senate joint resolution. 

The resolution was ordered to be read 
a third time, and was read the third 
time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the Senate joint resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the resolution? 

Mr. GROSS. I am unequivocally op- 
posed to it, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman qual- 
ifies. The Clerk will report the motion 
to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Gross moves to recommit Senate Joint 
Resolution 170 to the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs with the following amend- 
ment: On page 4, line 3, strike the period 
and insert a colon and add the following: 
“Provided, That no part of any appropriation 
contained in this resolution or of the funds 
available for expenditure for any individual 
included in this resolution, shall be used for 
publicity or propaganda purposes designed to 
support or defeat legislation proposed or 
pending before Congress.” 


The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the joint resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr, Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, no quo- 
rum is present. 
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The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 289, nays 103, not voting 39, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 192] 
YEAS—289 
Adair Foley Miller, Clem 
Addonizio Forand Miller, 
Albert Ford George P. 
Allen Frazier Miller, N.Y. 
Anderson, Frelinghuysen Milliken 
Mont Friedel Moeller 
Anf uso Fulton Monagan 
Arends Gallagher Moore 
Ashley Garmatz Moorhead 
Aspinall Gathings Morgan 
Auchincloss George Morris, Okla. 
Avery Giaimo Moss 
Ayres Gilbert Moulder 
Baker Granahan Multer 
Baldwin Gray 
Barr Green, Oreg, Murphy 
Barry Green, Pa. Natcher 
Bass, N.H Griffin Nelsen 
Bass, Tenn. Griffiths Norblad 
Bates Gubser O’Brien, Ill 
Becker Hagen O'Brien, N.Y. 
Beckworth Halleck O'Hara, III 
Bennett, Fla. Halpern O'Hara, Mich. 
Bennett, Mich. Hardy O'Neill 
Blatnik Hargis Oliver 
Hays Osmers 
Boland Hechler Oste 
Bolton Hemphill Patman 
Bonner Henderson Perkins 
es Hogan Philbin 
Boykin Holifield Pilcher 
Brademas Holland Poage 
Breeding Holtzman Porter 
Brewster Horan Powell 
Brooks, Tex Huddleston Price 
Broomfield Inouye Prokop 
Brown, Ga Irwin Pucinski 
Brown, Mo Jackson Quigley 
Broyhill arman Rabaut 
Burke, Ky. Johnson, Calif. 
Burke, Mass. Johnson, Colo. Randall 
Burleson Johnson, Md y 
Byrne, Pa Johnson, Wis, Rees, Kans. 
Cahill onas Reuss 
Canfield Jones, Ala Rhodes, Pa 
Judd Riehlman 
Chamberlain Karsten Riley 
Chelf Rivers, Alaska 
Chenoweth Kasem Rivers, S. O 
Chiperfield Kastenmeler Roberts 
Church Kearns Robison 
Clark Keith Rodino 
Coad Kelly Rogers, Colo. 
Coffin Keough Rooney 
Cohelan Kilday Roosevelt 
Collier Kilgore Rostenkowski 
Conte King, Calif ush 
Cook King, Utah Santangelo 
Cooley Klu und 
Corbett Knox Schenck 
Cramer Kowalski Schneebeli 
Cunningham Lafore Schwengel 
Curtin Laird Selden 
Curtis, Mass. Lane Shelley 
Daddario Langen Sheppard 
Dague Lankford Shipley 
Daniels Latta Sisk 
Delaney Lennon Slack 
Dent Lesinski Smith, Iowa 
Denton Levering Smith, 
Derounlan Libonati Spence 
Diggs Lindsay Springer 
Dingell Lipscomb Staggers 
Dixon McCormack Stratton 
Donohue McCulloch Stubblefield 
Dooley McDonough Sullivan 
Dorn, N.Y. McDowell Taylor, N.C. 
Doyle McFall Teague, Calif, 
Dulski McGovern Teller 
Durham McIntire Thomas 
Dwyer Macdonald Thompson, Tex. 
Edmondson Machrowicz Thornberry 
Elliott Mack Toll 
Everett Madden Tollefson 
Evins Mailliard Trimble 
Fallon Marshall Udall 
Farbstein Martin Ullman 
Fenton May Vanik 
Fino Meader Wainwright 
Fisher Merrow Wallhauser 
Flood Metcalf Walter 
Flynn Meyer Wampler 
Fogarty Michel Watts 
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Weaver Wilson Young 
Weis olf Younger 
Widnall Wright Zablocki 
Willis Yates nko 
NAYS—103 
Abbitt Flynt Pfost 
Abernethy Pillion 
Alexander Fountain Pirnie 
Alford Gary Poff 
Alger Gavin Reece, Tenn. 
Andersen, Goodell Rhodes, Ariz. 
Minn. Gross Rogers, Fla. 
Andrews Haley Rogers, Tex. 
Ashmore Harmon Rutherford 
Bailey Harrison St. George 
ing Herlong Saylor 
Belcher Hiestand Scherer 
erry Hoeven Scott 
Betts Hoffman, Il Short 
Blitch Hoffman, Mich. Sikes 
Bosch Holt Siler 
Bow Hosmer Simpson 
Bray Hull Smith, Calif. 
Brock Jennings Smith, Va. 
Brooks, La Jensen Steed 
Brown,Ohio Johansen ‘Taber 
Budge Jones, Mo ‘Teague, Tex. 
Byrnes, Wis. Kitchin Thomson, Wyo. 
Cannon Kyl Tuck 
Casey McGinley Utt 
Cederberg McMillan Van Pelt 
Colmer n Van Zandt 
Curtis, Mo. Matthews Westland 
Davis, Ga Mills Wharton 
Derwinski Minshall Whitener 
ine Montoya Whitten 
Dorn, 8.C Morris, N. Mex. Wier 
Dowdy O'Konski Williams 
Downing Passman Winstead 
Feighan Pelly 
NOT VOTING—39 
Barden Healey Morrison 
Barrett Hébert Murray 
Baumhart Nix 
Bentley Ikard Norrell 
Bolling Kee Preston 
Buckley Kilburn Quie 
Celler Kirwan Rogers, Mass. 
Davis, Tenn Landrum Smith, Kans 
Dawson Loser Taylor, N.Y, 
Fascell McSween Thompson, La 
Glenn Magnuson Thompson, N.J 
Grant Mahon Vinson 
Mitchell Withrow 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Taylor of New York 
against. 

Mr. Bentley for, with Mr. Hess against. 

Mr. Celler for, with Mr. Baumhart against. 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Kilburn against. 

Mr. Kirwan for, with Mr. Withrow against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Morrison with Mr. Glenn, 
Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. Quie. 
Mr. Loser with Mrs. Rogers, Mass. 


Mrs. MAY changed her vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days to extend 
their remarks on Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 170 just prior to its passage. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. McGown, one of its clerks, an- 
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nounced that the Senate had passed, 
with amendments in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested, a bill of 
the House of the following title: 

H.R. 12619. An act making appropriations 
for mutual security and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists on its amendments to the 
foregoing bill, requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. CHAVEZ, 
Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. STENNIS, 
Mr. BrIīDGES, Mr. SALTONSTALL, and Mrs. 
SmirH to be the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


MUTUAL SECURITY APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1961 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 12619), 
making appropriations for mutual secu- 
rity and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1961, and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and agree to the conference asked 
by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana? 

The Chair hears none, and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. Pass- 
MAN, Gary, CANNON, TABER, and Fonp. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to inquire of the majority leader if 
he can tell us as to the program for 
tomorrow, either definitely or as a prob- 
ability. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am glad the 
gentleman made that inquiry. I have 
no legislative business or program for 
tomorrow, as I announced earlier. I do 
not know what the situation will be in 
connection with conference reports. I 
know of none now, although the com- 
mittee handling Health, Education, and 
Welfare has until midnight tonight to 
file a report. Of course, those may be 
brought up at any time. 

In the event that the Rules Commit- 
tee should report a resolution to take 
from the Speaker's desk and send to 
conference the minimum wage bill, then 
the leadership on both sides of the 
aisle—this colloquy is for that purpose— 
alerts Members that that rule may be 
brought up tomorrow. 

Mr. HALLECK. May I say to the 
gentleman that, as far as I am con- 
cerned, and I am sure his attitude is the 
same, we would want to discuss that 
with our members on the Rules Com- 
mittee to determine whether or not if a 
rule is reported such action would be in 
line with what they want done, As far 
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as I am concerned I would be glad to 
go along with any such arrangement if 
a rule is reported. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman’s 
position is clearly understood and it is 
a very fair and proper one. This col- 
loquy between the gentleman from In- 
diana and myself is simply to let the 
Members know and be on their guard 
that there is a reasonable if not strong 
probability that if a rule is reported out 
it may be brought up tomorrow. 

I understand also that the Committee 
on Ways and Means has until midnight 
to file a report on a bill. 

Conference reports can be brought up 
at any time. We just want to advise 
the Members about the probability of 
sending the minimum wage bill to con- 
ference. 

Mr. HALLECK. I thank the gentle- 
man. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia may 
have until midnight tonight to file cer- 
tain reports. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER 
CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent—and I make this 
request not only for myself, but for my 
distinguished friend, the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. JENSEN], who filed a com- 
panion resolution—for the immediate 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 
799, establishing a George Washington 
Carver Centennial Commission. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
oo to object, what is this going to 
cost? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman knows that George Washing- 
ton Carver was not only one of the great 
Americans, but one of the great men of 
all time. On the occasion of his 100th 
anniversary, the resolution provides for 
the establishment of a commission to be 
known as the George Washington Car- 
ver Centennial Commission. The num- 
ber of members is provided in the joint 
resolution. The authorization is $249,- 
000. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman an- 
ticipate that that will take care of this 
Commission, and there will be no further 
requests for money? 

Mr. McCORMACE. I would prefer 
that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
JENSEN] answer that question. 

Mr. JENSEN. I may say to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross] that there 
will be no further requests for this pur- 
pose. It is a most worthy cause. George 
Washington Carver, as the gentleman 
knows, was a person of great fame not 
only to every colored person in America 
but every person in America. We wor- 
ship his memory. July 13 of this year 
was the 100th anniversary of the birth 
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of this great American. I trust there 
will be no opposition to this legislation. 

Mr. McCORMACK. May I say to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] that 
we cleared this with the chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, the 
ranking member, and the minority 
leader. It has all been cleared. If we 
are going to do this at all we have to 
do it now, otherwise next year it will 
be too late. 

Mr. JENSEN. If the gentleman will 
yield further, may I say that I intro- 
duced this joint resolution a few days 
ago and was pleased and proud when 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack] said to me that he would 
be proud to have the privilege of intro- 
ducing a similar resolution, which he 
did. He has carried this thing along 
now. I know that every American who 
has known of the great work of George 
Washington Carver will be proud of the 
Congress of the United States for doing 
this thing. 

Mr. GROSS. I would say only this, 
that I think there is more justification 
for the passage of this joint resolution 
than the one passed just a few moments 
ago. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. For many years 
George Washington Carver was on the 
faculty of West Virginia State College. 
He was one of the three or four out- 
standing Negroes of his generation. He 
carried on many experiments that led 
to the development of the peanut and 
other industries while he was on the 
faculty of West Virginia State College. 
Later he moved his activities to Ala- 
bama. I am very much in favor of the 
joint resolution introduced by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That (a)(1) There is 
hereby established a Commission to be 
known as the “George Washington Carver 
Centennial Commission“ (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Commission“) which shall 
be composed of sixteen members as follows: 

(A) Five members who are outstanding 
Americans, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent; 

(B) Two members who are Members of the 
Senate, to be appointed by the President of 
the Senate; 

(C) Three members who are Members of 
the House of Representatives, to be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; 

(D) One member from the Department of 
the Interior who shall be the Director of the 
National Park Service, or his representative, 
and who shall serve as executive officer of 
the Commission; and 

(E) Pive members to be appointed by the 
President after consideration of such recom- 
mendations as may be made, upon the 
request of the President, by the George 
Washington Carver National Monument 
Foundation. 
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(2) The President shall, at the time of 
appointment, designate one of the members 
appointed by him to serve as Chairman, and 
two of the members appointed by him to 
serve, upon the recommendation of the 
George Washington Carver National Monu- 
ment Foundation, full time under the direc- 
tion of the Chairman in carrying out the 
functions of the Commission, The two 
members of the Commission serving full time 
shall receive compensation at a rate fixed 
by the Chairman and shall be reimbursed 
for their actual and necessary traveling and 
subsistence expenses incurred in the dis- 
charge of their duties. The other members 
of the Commission shall receive no salary 
but shall be reimbursed for their actual and 
necessary traveling and subsistence expenses 
incurred in the discharge of their duties. 

(b) The functions of the Commission 
shall be to develop and to execute suitable 
plans for the celebration of the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of George Washing- 
ton Carver. In carrying out these functions 
the Commission is authorized to cooperate 
with and to assist the George Washington 
Carver National Monument Foundation to 
plan a centennial celebration of the birth 
of George Washington Carver, and to invite 
all of the people of the United States to join 
therein. 

(c) The Commission may employ, without 
regard to civil service laws or the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, such employees as may be 
necessary in carrying out its functions. 

(d) (1) The Commission is authorized to 
accept donations of money, property, or per- 
sonal services; to cooperate with patriotic 
and historical societies and with institutions 
of learning; and to call upon other Federal 
departments or agencies for their advice 
and assistance in carrying out the purposes 
of this section. The Commission, to such 
extent as it finds to be necessary, may, 
without regard to the laws and procedures 
applicable to Federal agencies, procure sup- 
plies, services, and property and make con- 
tracts, and may exercise those powers that 
are necessary to enable it to carry out effi- 
ciently and in the public interest the pur- 
poses of this section. 

(2) Expenditures of the Commission shall 
be paid by the executive officer of the Com- 
mission, who shall keep complete records of 
such expenditures and who shall account 
also for all funds received by the Commis- 
sion. A report of the activities of the Com- 
mission, including an accounting of funds 
received and expended, shall be furnished 
by the Commission to the Congress not later 
than June 30, 1962. The Commission shall 
terminate upon submission of its report to 
the Congress. 

(3) Any property acquired by the Com- 
mission remaining upon termination of the 
celebration may be used by the Secretary 
of the Interior for purposes of the national 
park system or may be disposed of as sur- 
plus property: Provided, That any property 
so acquired which may be requested by the 
George Washington Carver National Monu- 
ment Foundation to assist it in carrying out 
its functions and purposes shall be donated 
to the Foundation. The net revenues, after 
payment of Commission expenses, derived 
from Commission activities, shall be de- 
posited in the Treasury of the United States. 

(e) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, for the Com- 
mission, for necessary expenses in 
out its functions under this section, $249,000. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recor, and I 
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further ask that all Members who desire 
to do so may have 5 legislative days in 
which to extend their remarks on the 
joint resolution just passed and with re- 
gard to the late George Washington 
Carver. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
an age dominated by scientific achieve- 
ment, there are many great names to 
consider and many great deeds to praise. 
Even so, there is no doubt that some 
stand alone in their magnificance, no 
matter how worthy the others may be. 

In such a category do we find Dr. 
George Washington Carver, a giant 
among giants in his field. 

Born a slave in the Civil War era, 
Dr. Carver rose above the traditional 
barriers and pitfalls of poverty, plus 
that of race, to wholly revolutionize the 
field of agricultural chemistry. 

His contributions to the field have 
earned for him such names as the 
“Wizard of Tuskegee.” Nor has he 
worked for science alone. Indeed, his 
discoveries have so elevated the economic 
value of the once-neglected peanut, to 
the point where it stands today as one of 
the greatest money crops in the southern 
United States. 

A benefit to science, to agriculture, and 
to economic prosperity, Dr. Carver merits 
the praise he receives today, from every 
corner of the land. 

Mr. Speaker, may I say further that 
I have talked to two of our colleagues, 
one from North Carolina and the other 
from South Carolina, about the joint 
resolution just passed, and the words 
of praise they had for the late George 
Washington Carver were certainly in- 
spirational to me. I know each of them 
has indicated to me that he wants to 
insert his remarks in the Recorp in re- 
lation to this great man. 

Mr. Speaker, I have ready to file in 
this august legislative body this day, a 
copy of House Joint Resolution 1787, 
dated August 22, 1960, on that day in- 
troduced by the distinguished gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] establishing a 
George Washington Carver Centennial 
Commission. This copy of Mr. JENSEN’s 
resolution was presented to me yesterday 
by Mr. Phillips, of the distinguished 
Tuskegee Institute, with the request that 
I join in sponsoring House Joint Resolu- 
tion 787. 

In view of the fact that our distin- 
guished majority leader has this day 
done another of the very fine, exemplary 
legislative acts which are his custom, 
and has called this resolution to the floor 
for action at this time, I, of course, will 
not file House Joint Resolution 787 as 
I intended to do before the close of legis- 
lative business today. 

But, may I say that I heartily approve 
this resolution and the very appropriate 
and timely purpose thereof; for, the 
resolution provides that the Commission 
therein provided for is to be constituted 
by five outstanding Americans to be ap- 
pointed by the President; two members 
who are Members of the U.S. Senate, 
appointed by the President of the Sen- 
ate; three members who are Members 
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of the House, appointed by the Speaker 
of the House; one member from the 
Department of the Interior who shall be 
the Director of the National Park Serv- 
ice, or his representative, who shall serve 
as executive officer of the Commission; 
and five members to be appointed by the 
President of the United States after con- 
sideration of such recommendations as 
may be made, upon the request of the 
President, by the George Washington 
Carver National Monument Foundation. 

Subdivision (b), on page 3 of House 
Joint Resolution 787 provides, as follows: 

The functions of the Commission shall be 
to develop and to execute suitable plans for 
the celebration of the 100th anniversary of 
the birth of George Washington Carver. In 
carrying out these functions the Commis- 
sion is authorized to cooperate with and to 
assist the George Washington Carver Na- 
tional Monument Foundation to plan a cen- 
tennial celebration of the birth of George 
Washington Carver, and to invite all the 
people of the United States to join therein. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
join in support of this resolution in honor 
of George Washington Carver. In addi- 
tion to all those things we know of this 
eminent statesman and scientist, he was 
also an author. For more than 20 years I 
have had a framed enlargement of his 
famous poem hanging on my office wall. 
It is entitled “You Have What It Takes,” 
and it is the most inspirational message 
delivered in modern times. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
very special satisfaction to me as a long- 
time member of the board of trustees of 
Tuskegee Institute where Dr. Carver 
did much of his invaluable research to 
vote for this timely resolution introduced 
by the majority leader [Mr. McCormack] 
and the distinguished Member from 
Iowa [Mr. JENSEN]. 

This resolution establishes a George 
Washington Carver Centennial Commis- 
sion and authorizes the expenditure of 
$249,000. 

The research, largely in the agricul- 
tural field, has benefited hundreds of 
thousands of our people. All America is 
grateful to this humble dedicated scien- 
tist as are many nations overseas. It is 
fitting indeed that we do him honor. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the late George Washington 
Carver, noted Negro scientist, was out- 
standing in the field of agriculture. As 
the present decade marks the 100th an- 
niversary of his birth, it is, indeed, ap- 
propriate that we pause to recall his 
accomplishments and pay tribute to his 
greatness. 


Dr. Carver, eminent in the field of 


science, and especially chemistry, was for 
many years an honored educator at 
Tuskegee Institute in Alabama. It was 
Booker T. Washington, great Negro edu- 
cator, who induced George Washington 
Carver to join in the work for the youth 
of his race which he was undertaking. 
The boy George Carver, born of slave 
parents, was taken into the home of 
kindly people disposed to give room to 
his eagerness for learning. He learned 
from the field and wood and soon de- 
veloped a sense of deep economy of the 
trees and flowers. As a young lad he 
determined to get a good academic edu- 
cation and, further, to take part in the 
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work of educating his people. When he 
arrived at Tuskegee he was caught up in 
the opportunity he faced to meet their 
fundamental needs. 

With a zeal almost evangelical, George 
Washington Carver began right off to 
try to turn the interests from cotton 
planting to peanut planting. He knew 
there was a large market awaiting pea- 
nuts; and, besides, it was a plant good 
for the soil. It was enriching. 

Reluctantly the Negro farmers fol- 
lowed him. They raised so many pea- 
nuts that subsequently there was no 
market for them. But Dr. Carver was 
determined not to betray the confidence 
of his people in his efforts. 

Then followed weeks alone in his 
laboratory. He had only the crudest 
type of equipment, but out of his earnest 
prayers, his unfailing courage, and his 
skill came forth uses for the peanut 
that opened up market after market for 
the planter. 

It is not to be wondered that this man 
became familiar among the world’s men 
of learning and the recipient of medals 
and doctorates from many learned 
societies. 

His friend Thomas A. Edison once 
offered him the facilities of the New 
Jersey Edison Laboratory for his work, 
but Dr. Carver chose to stay at his be- 
loved Tuskegee Institute. It was there 
he died in 1943. 

Presidents, statesmen, leaders of in- 
dustry, and the humble called at Carver’s 
laboratory. Henry Ford visited an ex- 
hibit in Carver Memorial Museum to 
view the peanut-oil massage display. In 
1936 Dr. Carver experimented with 
peanut oils as a massage for after- 
treatment of infantile paralysis. Prior 
to 1936 he had developed numerous 
everyday uses for sweetpotatoes, pea- 
nuts, cornstalks, and blossoms. For the 
products of the South’s red clay he de- 
veloped milk, ink, plastics, cosmetics, 
paper, and paints. 

Besides being chief of research and 
experiment at Tuskegee Institute, Dr. 
Carver was closely connected with the 
research work of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

While he was best known for his con- 
tributions to agriculture, Dr. Carver was 
also listed among the artists of his age. 

Near the close of his career, Dr. Carver 
was asked if his labors did not seem ar- 
duous, considering how alone he worked 
to prove his beliefs in his experiments. 
He denied this emphatically with the fol- 
lowing comment: 

No, I am just an interpreter. I have only 


to listen for God’s voice, and to do what He 
tells. 


Mr. Speaker, I consider it an honor to 
pay tribute to this great American, 
George Washington Carver, who rose 
from the ashes of the unfortunate insti- 
tution of slavery to become one of the 
world’s great scientists. 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, as the un- 
questioned giant of this and all future 
generations, science has come to domi- 
nate the attention of the world. And 
America is justly proud to find so many 
of her sons dedicated to scientific pur- 
suits. 
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Among our men of science, a few stand 
out in exceptional splendor, for service to 
a cause worthy only of the clearest in- 
tellect. Included in the group—as one of 
a select, special nucleus comprising the 
most ingenious of all—stands George 
Washington Carver, the “Wizard of 
Tuskegee,” and the miracle man of 
agricultural chemistry. 

Entering American society as a slave 
of the Civil War era, George Washington 
Carver rose quickly to academic recogni- 
tion, and upon joining the staff at Tuske- 
gee Institute, Ala., soon claimed the at- 
tention of the scientific world. 

The work of Dr. Carver centered in 
the preservation of our soil and to this 
end he proposed the planting of peanuts 
as a substitute for cotton. Certain of 
the scientific principles involved, Carver 
was also a practical man, and therefore 
set out to improve the economic status 
of the peanut; a course which carried 
him not only into the field of economics, 
but medicine, as well. 

When finally he concluded his experi- 
mentation, Dr. Carver had developed 
hundreds of new uses for the peanut, 
including an oil for the cure of paraly- 
sis. In consequence, the farmers of the 
Southern States found a wide market 
for peanuts, which soon became a major 
money crop in the southern economy. 

Captivated by so astonishing a per- 
formance, the Royal Society of Arts of 
London admitted Dr. Carver to its coun- 
cils in 1916, and the scientific commu- 
nity hailed him as one of their most dis- 
tinguished leaders. Thereafter, Dr. 
Carver was showered with honors and 
hired as an expert in his field to advise 
in the operation of a branch of the U.S. 
Agriculture Department. 

A pioneer in the professional sense 
and a hero in the personal sense, he has 
earned the appreciation he receives to- 
day from every corner of the globe. All 
America is proud to join in honoring 
this man of genius and conscience whose 
service to mankind shall never be 
forgotten. 


PROPOSAL FOR AN OFFICE OF 
AGING WITHIN THE DEPART- 
MENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, with 16 mil- 
lion senior citizens in the United States, 
and with the number increasing in pro- 
portion to the whole population, it is 
clear that we need an office within the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to correlate all efforts in their 
behalf. 

Because we did not anticipate the ex- 
tent and the seriousness of this prob- 
lem of security in old age, we met each 
challenge with a piecemeal solution, 
tacking on new responsibilities to exist- 
ing agencies. 

In the beginning, we thought that old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits, 
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and old-age assistance benefits would 
provide an overall solution. But then 
we learned that special public housing 
units must be built for some of the aged. 
We are presently concerned with the 
design of a suitable health insurance 
program for them. 

This step-by-step improvisation has 
resulted in too much overlapping and 
duplication that has obscured other 
problem areas where the aging need our 
advice and help. A single office to serve 
as a clearinghouse for information, for 
research and training programs, and to 
provide clear leadership and direction, 
will coordinate Federal, State and com- 
munity action in behalf of a compre- 
hensive yet unified approach to the 
whole problem. In addition to the meet- 
ing of prime needs of sufficient retire- 
ment income, suitable housing, and 
health insurance, we must achieve 
greater fulfillment for the aged by 
reaching the following objectives: 

Full restorative.service for those who 
require institutional care. 

Equal opportunity to employment with 
no discriminatory personnel practices 
because of age. Furthermore, the pres- 
ent limitation of $1,200 on earnings by 
those who are receiving old-age insur- 
ance, should be raised to $1,800 or $2,400 
before the recipient starts to forfeit his 
monthly benefits. 

Retirement in health, honor, dignity 
after years of contribution to the econ- 
omy. 

Pursuit of meaningful activity within 
the widest range of civic, cultural, and 
recreational opportunities. 

Efficient community services which 
provide social assistance in a coordi- 
nated manner and which are readily 
available when needed. 

Immediate benefit from proven knowl- 
edge which can sustain and improve 
health and happiness. 

Freedom, independence, and the free 
exercise of initiative in planning and 
managing their own lives. 

The establishment of an Office of Ag- 
ing within the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, to promote 
these objectives, will expedite progress 
toward solution of the problems of ag- 
ing. It will give our aged something to 
look forward to, and it will help our leg- 
islators and our public officials to imple- 
ment plans with constructive action. 

The modest appropriations for plan- 
ning grants; project grants; and grants 
to institutions and organizations; under 
the terms of the bill I have introduced, 
will earn human dividends in greater 
security and happiness for those whose 
years of full-time work are behind them. 

A U.S. Office of Aging will help to bring 
comfort and dignity in the harvest-time 
of life to those who have contributed so 
much to the progress of our Nation. 


RUSSIAN EDUCATION 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent years there has been much pub- 
licity in the American press dealing with 
the Soviet education system. During 
the same time, there has been a spirited 
reappraisal of education in the United 
States. 

In light of these developments, and 
under leave to extend my remarks, I call 
to the attention of my colleagues an ar- 
ticle appearing in the July 4, 1960, issue 
of the U.S. News & World Report entitled 
“The Truth About Soviet Education.” 
The article sets forth the views of two 
vocational educators, Dr. Mark Nichols 
and Dr. Hoyt H. London, former presi- 
dents of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, who spent several weeks in Rus- 
sia during April and May of 1960. The 
article follows: 


Question. What overall conclusion did you 
draw from your intensive study of Soviet 
education? 

Answer. Here is our conclusion: You see, 
Russia, by our standards, is a poor country. 
You walk down the street and there'll be 
10,000 people and you can't hear a belly- 
laugh among them. They just walk in 
silence. Education is conceived by the 
people at the top, the parents, the kids, 
everybody, as the one and only ladder that 
leads from poverty and commonness right 
up through the ceiling to a life of achieve- 
ment and respectability. Every person is 
trying to climb it. 

Question, Is education the only way to the 
top in Russia? 

Answer, An education is indeed the ladder 
to economic achievement in Russia. For 
instance, if a boy drops out of school at 
the seventh or eighth grade in America, he 
may get into business ultimately—in fact, 
he may become a millionaire. The oppor- 
tunities are his to use his abilities. 

If a boy drops out of school in Russia, 
he becomes a manual worker at that grade, 
and so his opportunities for achievement 
and a better standard of living are based 
on his education. 

The boy who comes out of the trade school 
will not do as well with his job salarywise 
as the boy who comes out of the technical 
school. And the young man or the young 
woman who gets up to the technical insti- 
tute will do far better than any of those. 
The individuals who get to the university 
seem to have top priority. 

Educational competition in Russia is ter- 
ric among young people. That is a basis 
for the seriousness that we observed in the 
students. 

Question. Do the Soviets try to give every- 
body a college education? 

Answer. Not now. Since the change in 
their educational system in 1958, they are 
doing a thing we should consider very seri- 
ously in this country. That is to train 
every individual as much as possible for 
production proficiency in terms of his native 
ability and the needs of society. Apparently 
the 1958 change was a shift away from em- 
phasis on higher education toward more 
emphasis on vocational training. 

Question. Why was that shift made? 

Answer, Apparently because of their lack 


-of capital and consumer goods—a great 


lack—and the need of vocational education 
for training productive workers to make con- 
sumer goods available in larger quantity. 

You see, Russia has three main prob- 
lems—they'll tell you frankly. One prob- 
lem is housing, and another is farming. 
Roughly 47 percent of their labor force is 
buckled down on their farms at a time when 
they've challenged America and the other 
capitalistic countries for the industrial mar- 
Kets of the world. 
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They realize, if they are going to win 
this economic struggle, they’ve got to in- 
crease the efficiency of agriculture so they 
can release a great bulk of their farm labor 
to go into industry. And, secondly, they’ve 
got to train people to build not only more 
houses but better houses. 

And, then, their third problem, we are 
told, is finance. They're manipulating their 
money system now, trying to correct this 
somewhat, 

Question. How do these problems affect 
Soviet education policies? 

Answer. They look upon vocational and 
technical education as a means of providing 
the skilled manpower that will enable them 
to turn out both capital and consumer 
goods, and thus surpass America. 

Just walk, drive or fly around any place in 
Russia, and you can see these problems glar- 
ing everywhere. Russia is 50 years, at least, 
behind America or the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, but they know where they are going 
and they are coming up fast. 

They have recognized that, although 
science, mathematics, and languages are im- 
portant to an educated people, you just 
cannot run a competitive economy with 
everybody trained for a job at the top. And 
they are meeting that head on—realistically 
through vocational and technical education. 

Question. By training workers? 

Answer. Yes. And so they’re dignifying 
the life of the worker. In the May Day pa- 
rade, we saw 600,000 workers march 100 to 125 
abreast—across Red Square, singing, carry- 
ing banners and artificial flowers. Many were 
singing the workers’ song, “Moscow in 
May“ —apparently happy and proud of the 
fact that their industry had exceeded its 
assigned quota. 

The Russians are glorifying, to a very 
great extent, what we would call the “blue 
collar” worker in America, as distinguished 
from the “white collar” worker. 

Question. They glorify him, but appar- 
ently they don't let a worker into college 
unless he has exceptional academic abili- 
ties? 

Answer. He can’t make it, no—in the face 
of their terrific competitive emphasis in edu- 
cation. 

Question. Does the government decide 
who goes to college? 

Answer. There is an examination, we dis- 
covered, after the seventh grade in the 10- 
year school and again after the 10th grade. 
It was our observation—we at least deduced 
by innuendo—that students who do not do 
too well academically in these exams at the 
seventh year go, or are sent, into trade 
schools, A trade school is a one-specialty 
affair where a student spends from 10 
months to a year and a half—or 1 to 2 
years—in a specialty; and, in the second year, 
a lot of time is spent out on the job. 

The first-year instruction is devoted about 
70 percent to skill training and practice, and 
about 30 percent to theory or related in- 
struction. Students in these trade schools 
are rather young boys—and a few girls. 

Question. What must a Soviet youngster do 
in order to get to college? 

Answer. He must make a good grade—aca- 
demic grade—from the 10-year school, and 
pass the entrance examinations, which are 
pretty comprehensive, we were led to believe, 
for the institutes and the universities. 

Question. Isn't this creating a “class” in 
Russia? Communists talk about a classless 
society — 

Answer. We thought we saw a distinctly 
“class” society. 

Question. What were the classes? 

Answer. The intelligentsia—the scientists, 
the professors, the engineers, the designers, 
the planners. By the way, one of us said to 
a fellow, “What would you do with me in 
Russia? I happen to have a Ph. D.” He said, 
“Why, we'd put you on the payroll.” I said, 
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“What for?” “Well, just because you have a 
Ph. D.; we would find some use for you.” 

Question. Is the top layer the intelli- 
gentsia? 

Answer. Yes, and then they've got a man- 
agement group. Next come the factory work- 
ers, and at the bottom they have what they 
call “peasants” running collective and state 
farms. 

Question. What kind of teachers do the 
Russians have? 

Answer. Teachers are of two kinds in most 
of the schools we saw. A teacher“ teaches 
the theory; an “instructor” teaches the prac- 
tice. The instructors are graduates of 
“technicums” (something like American 
trade high schools) and the teachers are 
graduates of technical institutes or uni- 
versities. 

The instructors who teach the skill proc- 
esses in the schools follow their students into 
the factories to see that they become ad- 
justed to their jobs and to give some orienta- 
tion training on the job—a good idea, we 
thought. 

Each one of the “technicums” has what is 
known as a patron factory, and they plan 
their manpower supply realistically to meet 
current and future needs, 

To illustrate, if you are putting down a 
foundation for a house and you have 50 half- 
inch bolts to fasten the sill to, then you need 
50 nuts of that size and with a thread that 
matches to go on them. 

Apparently the Russians study their man- 
power needs in industry just like that, and 
they structure or pattern their educational 
program accordingly—just like making half- 
inch nuts for half-inch bolts. We've got 
nothing like that in America. 

Question. Is that a good thing? 

Answer. To a degree, it’s a good thing. It 
doesn't follow that we've got to do it as they 
do, but it gets at something that is a big 
problem in American education of all sorts— 
not only in vocational education, but in 
professional education at the higher level as 
well. 

For example, according to the American 
Association of School Administrators, we 
need 800 men per year for school superin- 
tendents to replace those who dle or retire. 

But how many are we training? Eight 
hundred? No, not at all. We have 300 or 
400 institutions in America training literally 
thousands to be superintendents of schools. 
And so you've got a great discrepancy be- 
tween what's really needed and what's being 
prepared, and little if any attention is given 
to it. 

That's not only true in school administra- 
tion. Take medicine—we seem to have a 
great shortage of qualified physicians and 
dentists in this country. What are we doing 
about it? Practically nothing, except main- 
taining the status quo. 

And so the Russian system is vastly dif- 
ferent from ours in this respect, and much 
more realistic, we are convinced. 

Question. Does the Russian system take all 
initiative away from the students? Are the 
students told what to study? 

Answer. No, not directly. That was a point 
that interested us greatly and we questioned 
Russians at length about it. They insist that 
the parent and the student have some 
choice—and they do, within a degree or 
range. 

But the fact is, as we got it from our ob- 
servations and what we were told, the series 
of examinations given after the seventh 
grade is a determining factor, along with 
the academic achievements. If students do 
well on these examinations, they are encour- 
aged; if they do not do well, they are directed 
toward occupations that make use of their 
type of ability and where there is a recog- 
nized need. 
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Question. But if a Russian boy wants to 
be a biologist, he isn’t told that he has to 
be a medical doctor? 

Answer, Oh, no. 
dence of that. 

WHAT STUDENTS MAY DECIDE 

Question. Is he allowed to follow his own 
bent? 

Answer. He has the choice within the scope 
of his demonstrated achievements. 

Question. Then, how do they make sure 
they get enough biologists and not too many 
medical doctors? 

Answer. That was a stumper to us, and yet 
they maintained that it was relatively simple 
to solve. The incentives given, the stipends 
paid, and other encouragements of various 
kinds, are used to regulate this. We have 
never seen a society anywhere that had so 
many different types of devices used to 
motivate people. 

Question. What are some of those moti- 
vating devices? Do they depend on guid- 
ance counselors? 

Answer. We didn't find in any school 
that they had guidance counselors, as we 
have in our schools. But apparently in 
Russia the school principals are very much 
concerned, the teachers are concerned, and 
then they have individuals at the city level, 
at the republic level and I would say at the 
national level, too, very much concerned 
about manpower needs—and the schools 
work very closely with them. 

We did not get the answer conclusively 
to our satisfaction, but they did point out 
that they used three devices to get students 
into desired areas. 

In the first place, if there’s an occupation 
where they have a shortage—and they claim 
they have shortages in nearly every occupa- 
tion and that the difference is a matter of 
degree—then they offer a higher stipend to 
youngsters going into training for that oc- 
cupation. 

Secondly, if the industry needing the 
workers is out in Siberia, say, and most of 
the people want to live in the city because 
the standard of living is higher, then they 
raise the wages to attract the person who 
has been trained to go to Siberia to work 
and live. 

And, thirdly, they manipulate the allot- 
ments of housing. Housing is one of their 
big problems, and everywhere people are 
crowded. A young fellow going out into one 
of these new industrial areas in Siberia 
would, as we understand it, be given a hous- 
ing preference, whereas if he stayed in Mos- 
cow, say, he wouldn't have it. 

Finally, and this has a bearing on Russian 
scholarship: The students who do well may 
receive a stipend of up to 25 percent more 
because of excellence, so there's a pay incen- 
tive. 


We didn't see any evi- 


ENCOURAGING BETTER WORK 


Question. Is this stipend what they are 
paid to live on while going to school? 

Answer. Perhaps—at the technical schools. 
The trade-school pupils don't receive a 
stipend, nor do they in the 10-year school. 
But in the technical schools they receive 
a stipend of an average of 275 rubles per 
month—that’s $27.50 per month—and it may 
go up to 297, or it may go down as low as 
235. So it’s regulated. There is, then, an 
incentive for a student to do well. 

Question, Did the students live at these 
schools? 

Answer. They did not live at the technical 
school which we visited. But they live at 
the University of Moscow and some of these 
other schools. They have a series of univer- 
sities and what they call technical institutes 
and technicums. 

Students in the university and those in 
technical institutes are all paid stipends, 
we were told—or practically all. They said 
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about 80 percent of the students at the Uni- 
versity of Moscow receive stipends. And 
that is manipulated, as explained earlier, to 
attract people into fields where the need 
is greatest, and also to promote scholar- 
ship. 

If a student does better, he gets an addi- 
tional sum of something like 45 rubles a 
month. They think of the money as 
scholarships, rather than stipends. 

Question. In other words, the state 
reaches into the lives of each of these 
schoolchildren, just as it affects everything 
else? 

Answer. Oh, there’s no question about 
that. But it’s not as harsh as we've been 
led to believe. People there have more free- 
dom than Americans generally think they 
do. 

Question. What kind of extracurricular ac- 
tivities are there in Soviet schools? 

Answer. They have extracurricular organ- 
izations that work in cooperation with the 
schools. For example, they have what they 
call Palaces of Culture for the Young Pio- 
neers, and they have Clubs for Labor Re- 
serves—youths in their late teens and early 
twenties. These agencies are run in close 
cooperation with the schools, and they em- 
phasize music, dramatics, athletics, and so 
on. In other words, they’ve somewhat di- 
vorced these things from the school. And 
the school is a pretty formal affair—you 
walk in the room and the students jump 
up, and sit down when they're told to— 
getting factual information and drilling for 
examinations. 

All over the country—in every school we 
visited in Russia—on the billboards and 
fences in Moscow and Leningrad and other 
cities, and on the cowbarns in rural areas, 
are plaques with Lenin’s picture at the top 
followed by the basic principles of the 7- 
year plan, all urging the people to be more 
productive so they can beat the capitalistic 
world. This is their crusade. And the 
goals—they live by goals, the goals of the 
7-year plan. The students constantly re- 
ceive the goal indoctrination in the schools. 
They take production goals very seriously— 
they're very much concerned about achieving 
them. 

Question. Critics of U.S. schools have said 
that Soviet schools have higher standards 
than ours and that Russian youngsters are 
crammed full of science and mathematics 
and foreign languages practically from the 
time that they can walk. How much truth 
is there to that? 

Answer. A good deal of that is fiction. 
There is no question about their emphasis 
on math and science and foreign languages. 
But we had an opportunity on several occa- 
sions to visit freely with young Russians, 
and we did. We were astonished to find 
how few of them, really, could speak Eng- 
lish—or German or any other language ex- 
cept Russian. 

Yet our observation in the 10-year schools 
that we visited was that they were empha- 
sizing math and physics and chemistry to 
quite an extent. We saw, for instance, or- 
ganic chemistry being taught in a 10-year 
school, and you don’t observe that organic 
chemistry is being taught in too many high 
schools in America. 

Question. Are Soviet teaching methods 
superior to ours? 

Answer. We would say generally not, al- 
though we saw some instruction devices that 
were unique and different from what we 
have in this country, and better. But on the 
whole our methods of teaching would com- 
pare favorably and in our better schools 
probably would excel theirs. We saw one 
instructional device of illustrative panels 
at the front of classrooms which we hadn't 
seen in our country and which we thought 
was excellent. 

Question. Otherwise, are the teaching 
methods much the same? 
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Answer. Yes, in their shops and drawing 
classes. The teaching is very formal. The 
teacher-student relationship is far more for- 
mal than ours and appeared to us to be 
somewhat stilted. But the seriousness on 
the part of the students to learn was strik- 
ingly noticeable and observable in all the 
schools that we visited. 

Question. Do all Russian students have 
to meet certain national standards? Pass 
nationwide tests? 

Answer. Admiral Rickover, for example, 
and other critics of American education have 
led us and perhaps other people to believe 
that Russia has a system of national stand- 
ards and that they measure everybody by 
standardized tests on which they do better 
than American students. Well, we were vis- 
iting a 10-year school, and in looking 
through a boy’s chemistry textbook, we 
found a copy of the national examination 
for chemistry. 

One of us questioned the boy and his 
teacher in great detail, and here’s what they 
told us about these examinations: 

They do have such standards, and they 
have examinations that are worked out at 
the national and republic levels. But—note 
this—they give the boy in the 10th grade 
and also his teacher a copy of the examina- 
tion in September (start of the school year) 
along with the textbook, and he has it to 
study by all year, and the teacher has it 
to teach by. Comes the following June, and 
he takes the examination. Why shouldn’t 
he do well? 

Question. Do you mean, then, that a So- 
viet student studies just to answer questions 
which have been posed for him in advance 
and that he doesn't do free study? 

Answer. No, you couldn’t say that entirely. 
But the impression has been given to the 
people of this country that, at the end of a 
school year, Russian youngsters are descend- 
ed upon and given a comprehensive exami- 
nation on which they do better than our 
youngsters do. We just don’t believe this 
is a true picture. 


EXAMS AS A STUDY PLAN 


Question. Would you compare the Soviet 
system with the case of an American student 
who crams for an examination to which he 
has stolen the questions from the teacher's 
desk? 

Answer. Well, you wouldn't say it's quite 
that simple because these examinations are 
made by subject-matter specialists, and we 
were told that they're pretty comprehensive. 
Obviously, they give the student something 
definite to study for and the teacher some- 
thing definite and concrete to teach. 

Question. Do you think this approach 
takes anything out of education that might 
be important? 

Answer. Oh, it may take out of education 
some of the training and ability that comes 
from independent research, investigation, and 
reading. We didn’t see much evidence of 
the free type of reading that goes on in an 
American high school—although in fairness 
it must be said that we were astounded to 
find many youngsters who seemed to know 
more about Mark Twain and Jack London 
than most Americans, including those who 
have read a great deal of both. 

Question. Did you notice any of the so- 
called “frills” in their school buildings? Do 
they have cafeterias, gymnasiums, and other 
things that some people call “frills”? 

Answer. We saw some cafeterias, but we 
didn't see in any school a gymnasium as we 
know it in American high schools. We saw 
some rather small playrooms, or recreation 
rooms, but not gymnasiums. 

Question. Do the Soviets put any emphasis 
at all on sports in their schools? 

Answer. Sports aren't emphasized over 
there to the extent that they are here. And 
there is no sea of shiny new automobiles 
around every school in Russia, as you see 
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parked around the average American urban 
high school. There were no student-owned 
automobiles, and in most instances we saw 
no bicycles—they walk to school 6 days per 
week. 

And, with their formal-discipline pro- 
cedure, they're studying specialties pretty 
narrowly. We didn’t see students smile very 
often, either. That’s a significant thing. 

Question, Are Russian schools coeduca- 
tional? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question, Did you see more men teachers 
than women teachers? 

Answer. Yes, we saw more men than 
women teachers in the vocational schools. 
In the general schools, we would say there 
are more women than men, as is true in our 
country. 


HOW SUMMERS ARE SPENT 


Question. Do Soviet students get a 
summer break? 

Answer. Yes, but the students in all gen- 
eral and vocational schools, so we were told, 
are required to work 25 days during the 
summer either on a collective or state farm 
or in a factory that's what they call poly- 
technic education” in their reorganized sys- 
tem. They are convinced that work educa- 
tion is essential, and they conceive of their 
vocational and technical schools as the in- 
struments through which to recruit, upgrade 
and use their manpower to outproduce the 
capitalistic world. 

Students at the 10-year school we visited 
in Moscow work for 25 days on collective 
farms after the eighth year and after the 
ninth year they work for 25 days in factories 
during the summer. 

Question. What do Soviet students do at 
home? 

Answer. What they do at home is a ques- 
tion. The Russians have built thousands 
of huge apartment houses. We visited one, 
and had dinner in the apartment of one 
school principal. We were told that there 
were 110 families living in that apartment 
house. They said each individual is entitled 
to eight square meters [86 square feet] of 
floor space, and that isn't very much. So 
home life for young people apparently isn't 
too good from the standpoint of ample 
space. 

And so we saw tens of thousands of peo- 
ple out walking on the streets—just walking 
and with no observable loud talking or 
laughter. 

Question. Out walking to escape from 
crowded homes? 

Answer. Eight families, we were told, use 
one bath and one kitchen in many instances, 
That is the workers, Those that have better 
positions—one school principal, for instance, 
had a kitchen, a living room, a bedroom and 
a bathroom as a part of his apartment. 

Question. How would you compare 3 
Soviet school with a first-rate American high 
school? 

Answer, You can't compare an American 
high school with a Russian school of any 
sort. They're too different. The buildings 
are different. Teaching is different. Time is 
scheduled differently. Their schools are 
managed differently. 

Question. Who learns the most—a Rus- 
sian student or an American student? 

Answer. We got the impression that, as far 
as our vocational and technical schools are 
concerned, the American student does very 
well, and, if he isn’t superior, then we've 
been fooled. 

Question. What explains that? 

Answer. The American student has better 
equipment to work on. And again and again 
we got the impression that the course of 
instruction given in the trade schools of this 
country is superior to that in Russia. The 
Russians might disagree with this. 

Question. But just how is the American 
system superior? 
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Answer. It's more comprehensive. They 
narrow the Russian students down to a very, 
very narrow range—and in America we give 
a broader type of training. Now that has 
some advantages because it makes for versa- 
tility. Apparently, they don’t want versatility 
over there. They want to train each student 
to fill a specific manpower need. 

Question. On the whole how would you 
compare the Soviet system with the Ameri- 
can system of education? 

Answer. So far as vocational education is 
concerned, the idea of a systematic study of 
manpower needs and an efficient approach to 
training the number of people needed—not 
wasting your time and money on those that 
aren't needed—makes sense 

In all honesty, we must admit, they’re more 
realistic and more efficient than we are in 
this respect. Now, that doesn’t mean that, 
if we were trying to improve this phase of 
our education, we’d have to do it as they do. 
But we learned something from the Russians 
on that score. 

In the second place, this idea of recogniz- 
ing fully that, if a nation is to compete suc- 
cessfully in the markets of the world, it must 
take every last individual and make him as 
productive as possible is sound. They've 
done that. 

The idea of incorporating work experience 
with theory is also good. As far as buildings 
are concerned—and teachers, curriculum, 
content—we wouldn't say they're superior to 
us in any respect, except in the one school 
previously mentioned where we saw some 
unusually fine visual-education materials. 

Question. Do you think that education has 
just become so readily available in this 
country that Americans don’t appreciate it? 

Answer. There may be something to that; 
yes. We just take it for granted, and, for 
some, going to college is a social achieve- 
ment. In our colleges we have football 
teams and fraternities and all that type of 
thing that may detract from education or at 
least academic learning. Somebody has said 
that football has the same relationship to 
education that bullfighting has to agricul- 
ture. In Russian higher education, this is 
conspicuous by its absence. 

MORE CONTRASTS WITH UNITED STATES 

Question. What other differences did you 
find? 

Answer. One of the significant differences 
Was a recognition of individual differences 
in pupils. It seems to us that, in America, 
we school people generally give lipservice to 
it, but Russia has an education 
which does something constructive about in- 
dividual differences. 

Question. You mean differences in apti- 
tude? 

Answer. Aptitude, yes. They are recogniz- 
ing these differences, and giving every stu- 
dent the greatest. possible opportunity to 
achieve in terms of them. In America it’s 
socially so desirable, and parents generally 
are so very anxious to have their children 
attend college or universities—that’s regard- 
ed as a great achievement in and of itself. 

Russia recognizes that only those should 
go to universities who have the academic 
abilities to profit from such an experience. 
But they recognize the many other abilities 
besides academic ability and have adjusted 
their school programs to make the most of 
them. This is one of the significant dif- 
ferences between American and Russian edu- 
cational phflosophy and And. 
then, as has already been stated, their match - 
ing of educational programs with manpower 
needs is a surprising achievement. 

Question. Do you think the United States 
should adopt the Soviet schoo! system? 

Answer. We don’t think that, in America, 
we should follow the Russian system, but 
we can give far more recognition to the 
vocational facets of guidance in our public 
Schools than we're doing today. We have 
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guidance programs, but the vocational facets 
of guidance are lacking as compared with 
our emphasis on psychological and clinical 
guidance. That's the No. 2 difference. 

And then, No. 3, there’s a great difference, 
as already mentioned, between the Russian 
formal procedures and our American proce- 
dures of instruction and course content as 
well as our concepts about what students 
should be taught and learn. 

We apparently have recognized competi- 
tive athletics as an important and integral 


part of the American educational system or 


we wouldn't have spent the millions of dol- 
lars on gymnasiums and football fields. 
Russia does not do that. And this is 
another difference. 

Question. Do they put less emphasis on the 
social side of education? 

Answer. They do not recognize the social 
facets of life in the same light that we do. 
Yet they seem to be doing much in helping 
youth to make a sound occupational choice 
and to profit by work experience. 

At present, Russia is prescribing some work 
experience for every last kid from elemen- 
tary school up through the university, and 
if that is sound, then they may have some- 
thing that is very desirable. 

Perhaps that is a procedure that we can 
emulate more in America. 

If a youngster is taught to work and knows 
what ft means to sweat in the earning of a 
dollar, he should be a wiser spender and have 
& greater appreciation for our economic way 
of life. 

We haven't gotten around to recognizing 
this as an important facet of secondary edu- 
cation in America. Student work experience 
in our competitive capitalistic economy must 
be implemented in a different way than in 
Russia—but to recognize the importance of 
student work experience and to implement 
it into action for its maximum educational 
contribution is a challenge for those of us 
engaged in education leadership in this 
country. 

We have done a lot in promoting good 
recreational programs. We still have much 
to do in providing desirable work-experience 
programs as an integral part of education. 

Question. What changes in the American 
system do you think should be made as a 
result of what you saw in Russia? 

Answer. Well, No. 1, a greater attention to 
the vocational facets of guidance. That’s the 
No. 1 need in American secondary and higher 
education. 

No. 2, recognizing that work—some kind 
of productive work experfence—on the part 
of secondary-school youth is a desirable thing 
for good citizenship. 

And, thirdly, we should put more emphasis 
on the study of economics. It appears that 
every youth in Russia understands the Rus- 
sian economic system. That is not the case 
in America. We need much more emphasis 
on economics. We need a crusade in this 
country to convince our young people of the 
values inherent in our economic system and 
of the elements essential to its success in 
our democracy. 


LET’S GET THE FACTS: CHOLES- 
TEROL—HEART ATTACKS 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Record and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, cholesterol 
is a term which, in the last few years, 
has come out of the laboratory and en- 
tered the vocabulary of untold millions 
of Americans. 
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Cholesterol is much in our minds to- 
day because many medical doctors and 
scientific researchers believe that a high 
level of cholesterol in the blood is a con- 
tributing cause of diseases of the heart 
and the arteries. 

We in the Congress must be concerned 
not only with the health of ourselves and 
our families but of our whole population. 
Having the facts on cholesterol, its 
causes, and its effects is of tremendous 
interest and importance to the Ameri- 
can public and, therefore, to the Con- 
gress. 

We cannot help but be concerned about 
heart disease. It is the No. 1 killer in 
the United States today. It annually 
snuffs out the lives of more than 800,000 
Americans. Hardening of the arteries— 
known in its severe form as atherosclero- 
sis—is the principal cause of heart dis- 
ease. Atherosclerosis is the artery con- 
dition underlying heart attacks and 
strokes. Heart attacks killed 6,549 per- 
sons in Wisconsin in 1958, nearly 18 
percent of all deaths in the State. 

No further statistics are needed to 
point up the problem. The question is 
where cholesterol enters the pieture, and 
to what extent. 

Our newspapers and magazines have 
been filled with articles om the subject 
of diet, cholesterol, and heart attacks. 
Despite the fact that these articles, in 
most cases, have carefully pointed out 
that the whole truth is far from being 
known, much of the public has reached 
the following conclusions: 

Heart attacks are caused by athero- 
sclerosis; atherosclerosis is caused by 
cholesterol; cholesterol is caused by fats 
in the diet, particularly the saturated 
fats in dairy products, fatty meat, eggs 
and certain other foods; therefore, to 
avoid having a heart attack, you should 
give up whole milk, butter, cream, eggs, 
and animal fats generally. 

How many Americans have reached 
this kind of extreme conclusion? Wedo 
not know. Numbers have taken up the 
no-fat diet, although this in itself can 
lead to grave nutritional difficulties. 

We have not experienced a huge drop 
in consumption of dairy products and 
meat—which indicates that the great 
majority of our people are receiving the 
news of cholesterol research with reason, 
not panic. But we have experienced 
some decline in the consumption of these 
foods, and it is reasonable to assume that 
this can in part be attributed to public 
reaction to the diet-cholesterol-heart at- 
tack publicity, and to people cutting 
down on certain fats either on the basis 
of competent medical advice or self-pre- 
scription. 

It is clear, however, that medical find- 
ings—one way or the other—concerning 
diet and cholesterol can have a serious 
effect on the dairy industry, which is of 
such vital importance to Wisconsin and 
other States, and on agriculture gen- 
erally. 

Therefore, both from the health stand- 
point and from the economic standpoint, 
we need the answers—the sooner the 
better—on the exact relationships be- 
tween dietary fats and cholesterol, and 
the exact relationship, if any, between 
cholesterol and heart disease. 
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Mr. Speaker, at this point I should 
like to insert in the Recorp several 
articles which represent current think- 
ing on the subject. 

The following article from the Mil- 
waukee Journal of June 14, 1959, sum- 
marizes the opinion of heart experts, 
given at the annual meeting of the Wis- 
consin Heart Association: 


“Eat Less Fat,” PATIENTS TOLD—HEART VIC- 
TIMS ADVISED 


A panel of heart experts Saturday agreed 
that patients who had had heart attacks 
should sharply curtail their consumption of 
butter, cream, and other fatty dairy prod- 
ucts. 

Several members of the panel, speaking at 
the annual meeting of the Wisconsin Heart 
Association went further than that. The 
meeting was at the county general hospital. 

Dr. W. Ford Connell, Kingston, Ontario, 
chairman of the Department of Medicine at 
Queens University Medical School, said he 
advised patients with high levels of blood 
cholesterol to reduce their butter and meat 
fat consumption. He said he also advised 
them to supplement their diet with corn oil 
or some other vegetable oil. 

(Cholesterol is a fatty substance made by 
the body. Some studies indicate that diets 
high in animal fats cause the body to make 
more cholesterol, which circulates in the 
blood. Some researchers believe this leads 
to formation of fatty plaques in the walls 
of arteries, causing heart and blood vessel 
diseases.) 

ADVICE FOR PATIENTS 

Dr, Connell made it clear that his advice 
was for patients rather than for well per- 
sons. He said it was “suggestive,” but not 
yet proved that too much animal fat in the 
diet was a contributing cause of the high 
rate of coronary artery disease in the 
United States. 

Dr. Connell suggested that dairy farmers, 
instead of bragging about the high butter- 
fat production of their cows, try to breed 
animals that give milk with more proteins. 

“I'm a great advocate of skim milk,” he 
said. 

Dr, John S. La Due, New York City, as- 
sociate professor of medicine at Cornell 
University, said he kept “seeing one more 
nail struck in the coffin” on the importance 
of dietary fats in heart disease. Animal 
fats, he said, may increase the clotting tend- 
ency of the blood, besides clogging the ar- 
teries with cholesterol. 

Dr. La Due said he advised his patients 
to reduce the animal fat in their diets to 
25 percent of total calories, and for those 
over 40 to use vegetable oll as freely as they 
like, 

HE USES CORN OIL 

Dr. A. Carlton Ernstene, chief of medi- 
cine at the Cleveland, Ohio, clinic and pres- 
ident-elect of the American Heart Associa- 
tion, said: “We give about the same advice.” 

Both Drs. Ernestene and La Due were 
asked whether they themselves had changed 
their dietary habits. - 

“I have practically cut out eating but- 
ter,” Dr. Ernstene said, “and reduced my 
amount of cream and animal fats.” 

Dr. La Due said he had reduced dairy 
products and animal fats and was using 
corn oil to supplement his diet. He said 
that enzymes could be used experimentally 
to dissolve blood clots that block arteries, 
causing heart attacks and strokes. But the 
enzymes now available are too crude, un- 
standardized and expensive for use in human 
patients, 

Dr. Clark H. Millikan, Rochester, Minn., 
associate professor of neurology at the Mayo 
Foundation, said treatment with drugs that 
slow blood clotting often could prevent 
progression of a developing stroke. Sur- 
gery also may be useful, he said. 
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Next, I submit two articles, dated 
August 22 and 29, 1959, about heart at- 
tacks, by the Milwaukee Journal’s very 
able medical writer, James C. Spauld- 
ing: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal, Aug. 22, 1959] 
Is HEART ATTACK TIED To CERTAIN KIND OF 

FAT?—MAJORITY oF MEDICAL AUTHORITIES 

BELIEVES QUESTION CANNOT BE ANSWERED 

Yer 

(By James C. Spaulding) 

A single question raises what is probably 
the most vital health issue in the United 
States today: Does too much of a certain 
kind of fat in the diet cause the excessive 
rate of heart attacks among middle-aged 
men? 

Reputable medical scientists can be found 
who will answer flatly either yes or no. But 
the majority of more respected researchers 
and heart specialists believe that the ques- 
tion cannot be answered yet. A flat answer 
may never be possible. 

They say that 5 to 10 more years of re- 
search will be needed. They admit, how- 
ever, that in the meantime something has to 
be done. They are trying to adopt an atti- 
tude that will provide the most chance of 
protection with the least risk of harm. 


PUBLIC IS CONCERNED 


Public concern is evident. Patients ask 
their doctors to order blood cholesterol tests. 
Sales of unsaturated fats, chiefly corn and 
cotton oils, are increasing. 

Atherosclerosis, the artery condition un- 
derlying heart attacks and strokes, is the 
major cause of death in the United States. 
Heart attacks killed 6,549 persons in Wis- 
consin last year, nearly 18 percent of all 
deaths in the State. Many of those who 
died were in the prime middle years from 
40 to 65. Thousands of others were hos- 
pitalized with nonfatal heart attacks. 

Since 1900 the life expectancy at birth has 
increased about 20 years. But in the same 
time expectancy at age 50 has risen only 2.2 
years, despite great medical advances. The 
major reason is the increasing death rate 
from atherosclerosis, chiefly heart attacks. 


COMMON IN 30-40 GROUP 


A Milwaukee cardiologist said that heart 
attacks used to be so rare in the 30 to 40 
age group that doctors wrote articles for 
medical journals about them. Now they are 
common. 

In Wisconsin last year there were at least 
10 such fatal attacks among men 25 to 29 
(1 among women), and 18 among men 30 to 
34. There were 45 heart attack deaths in the 
35 to 39 age bracket for men. 

Women are thought to have relative im- 
munity to heart attacks before the meno- 
pause because of a protective effect of female 
sex hormones in the body. After the meno- 
pause, the heart attack rate in women in- 
creases sharply and becomes nearly as high 
as for men. 

In atherosclerosis, fats and cholesterol (a 
fatlike substance that is a normal constitu- 
ent of the blood) become deposited in 
patches within the lining of a blood vessel 
wall. 

LESIONS “NARROW” VESSEL 


These atheromatous lesions narrow the 
diameter of the vessel. The lesions tend to 
become invaded with tiny blood vessels that 
bleed and swell the lining of the artery. The 
lesions also are apt to slough, ulcerate and 
become the site for formation of blood clots. 

The heart muscle obtains the nourish- 
ment it needs to pump blood from two large 
coronary arteries that branch and divide 
into many smaller arteries. 

Unfortunately, the coronary arteries are a 
favorite site for the lesions of atherosclerosis. 
When such a lesion suddenly blocks a branch 
of one of these arteries, part of the heart 
muscle is deprived of nourishment. 
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If the infarcted (blocked) area is small, 
the heart goes on beating and the injured 
spot eventually heals with scar tissue. If 
the area is large or the infarct affects the 
nerve conduction system in a certain way, 
the heart may stop, causing death. 


LESIONS BY AGE 25 


Autopsies of soldiers killed in Korea 
showed that by age 25 many American men 
had obvious atherosclerosis of the coronary 
arteries. Chinese and Korean soldiers had 
no such lesions. 

By age 45 or 55, coronary atherosclerosis 
is severe in the majority of American men. 
Many do not develop heart attacks, of course, 
but the essential underlying condition is 
there. 

There have been four chief indications 
that fat in the diet is related to athero- 
sclerosis: 

The artery lesions have a high fat and 
cholesterol content. 

Atherosclerosis can be produced in ani- 
mals by anything that raises the blood 
cholesterol level. 

The incidence of human atherosclerosis is 
higher among persons suffering from diseases 
in which fat metabolism is abnormal. 

Studies of populations all over the world 
seem to show that atherosclerosis is asso- 
ciated with diet, including its fat content. 

The best evidence favoring the nutri- 
tional theory is the observation that in hu- 
mans premature atherosclerosis is com- 
moner when the level of cholesterol and 
fats in the blood is excessive for long pe- 
riods of time. This is believed to account 
for the greater incidence of atherosclerosis 
in diabetes, for instance. 

Population studies so far have shown low 
heart attack rates where the usual diet has 
been low in animal and dairy fats and ani- 
mal proteins, low in refined carbohydrates 
(sugar), and high in roots and grains. This 
applies to lower economic groups in Spain, 
Egypt, Japan, and South Africa, among 
others. 

The epidemiologic studies seem to show, 
also, that population groups eating rela- 
tively large amounts of vegetable oils, the 
so-called unsaturated fats, also have a lower 
heart attack rate than is found in the 
United States. 


SOLID OR LIQUID 


The usual American diet is said to derive 
40-50 percent of its calories from fats, 
mostly of dairy and animal origin. These 
are the saturated fats. 

The terms “saturated” and “unsaturated” 
when applied to fats indicate the relative 
number of hydrogen molecules not bound 
chemically to carbon molecules. 

For practical purposes, saturated fats are 
solid at room temperature and unsaturated 
fats are liquid. Vegetable oil shortenings 
that have been solidified by hydrogenation 
are relatively saturated. There are excep- 
tions to the rule. Coconut oil, for instance, 
is saturated, although liquid. 

Some researchers report that they have 
been able to lower patients’ blood choles- 
terol levels significantly by reducing the 
total fat of the diet and substituting vege- 
table oils for animal and dairy fats to a 
certain extent. 


MULTIPLE CAUSES? 

Some go so far as to say that by reducing 
the percentage of dietary fat calories to 30 
or 35 percent and substituting vegetable 
oils, they can lessen a person’s chance of 
developing a heart attack. 

More conservative scientists say there is 
no proof of this. Many of them doubt that 
it is true. They say that much of the evi- 
dence is only suggestive or inconclusive. 
Some is simply shaky. 

The majority of cardiologists believe that 
coronary atherosclerosis has multiple causes, 
both environmental and hereditary. 
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Stocky, thick chested heavily muscled 
men, for instance, seem more likely to have 
heart attacks than those of thinner build. 

High blood pressure and obesity are 
known to predispose to heart attacks. Emo- 
tional stress, smoking, and lack of physical 
activity are other suspected factors, besides 
dietary fat. 

[From the Milwaukee Journal, Aug. 29, 1960] 
Heart ATTACKS, STROKES Have HEREDITARY 

Basis—Evipence Arso MouNTs THAT A 

Hieu DIET or ANIMAL Fat May Bx A Bic 

Factor, Too 


(By James C. Spaulding) 

Evidence is accumulating that a diet high 
in dairy and animal fats may be a major 
factor in the process leading to heart at- 
tacks. But other factors appear important, 
also, 

Probably the most important single in- 
fluence on the process of atherosclerosis, 
which underlies heart attacks and strokes, 
fs heredity—the individual's inborn charac- 
teristics. 

Blood pressure, body weight, metabolic 
rate, level of physical activity, occupation, 
emotional makeup, and possibly smoking, 
besides diet, all apparently affect the proc- 
ess of atherosclerosis. 

This makes it difficult for cardiologists to 
give any general advice to American men, 
who are particularly susceptible to heart 
attacks in middle age. 


HEART MUSCLE NEEDS BLOOD 


On the basis of what is known currently, 
the heart and nutrition experts do not rec- 
ommend now that all men reduce their in- 
take of dietary fat. But they believe that 
certain men should. 

In atherosclerosis, fat and fatlike choles- 
terol become deposited in plaques within the 
walls of blood vessels. These deposits swell 
the vessel wall and narrow the inner diam- 
eter. Ulceration, sloughing, and clotting 
tend to occur at the site of the lesion. 

Atherosclerosis has a predilection for the 
two coronary arteries, which supply the 
heart muscle with the blood it requires for 
nourishment. When a coronary artery or 
one of its branches suddenly is blocked, part 
of the heart muscle is injured. -This is a 
heart attack. Twenty to thirty percent of 
first heart attacks are fatal. About 18 per- 
cent of all deaths in Wisconsin last year 
were caused by heart attacks. 


INCREASES CHOLESTEROL 


The dietary fat theory of heart attacks, 
somewhat oversimplified, is this: Eating ex- 
cessive amounts of dairy and animal fats in- 
creases the amount of cholesterol in the 
blood and the amount deposited in the ar- 
teries. This accelerates the process of athero- 
sclerosis and leads to earlier heart attacks. 

Another aspect of the theory is that so- 
called unsaturated fats, principally liquid 
vegetable oils, tend to lower the amount of 
cholesterol in the blood when substituted for 
solid animal and dairy fats. 

Some doctors think that this may pro- 
tect against premature development of 
atherosclerosis and heart attacks. The ma- 
jority, however, believe that there are too 
many other contributing factors to rely on 
diet alone. 

Population studies in different countries 
suggest that blood cholesterol levels are 
higher where the diet contains the most ani- 
mal and dairy fats. 


INTERPRETATION IS DIFFICULT 

The rate of heart attacks appears low in 
underdeveloped countries, where the diet is 
skimpy or lacking in dairy products, meat 
fats, and sugar. 

But these findings must be viewed skepti- 
cally. In most of the studies, diets were 
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estimated on the basis of food available for 
consumption, rather than food eaten. 

The concept of what constitutes a heart 
attack differs from one country to another. 
Accuracy in reporting causes of death varies, 
also. 

Interpretation of dietary studies is diffi- 
cult. The same population that subsists 
on a diet low in animal and dairy fats is 
likely to be one in which most of the labor 
is still performed by human muscle. 

Diet studies fail to show a direct correla- 
tion between the amount of dietary fat and 
the heart attack rate. Austria and the 
United States have diets containing about 
the same amount of animal and diary fats. 
But the heart attack death rate is 300 per 
100,000 population in Austria and 739 in the 
United States. 


SMOKE MORE, WALK LESS 


There is no question, however, that Amer- 
icans today smoke more cigarettes and walk 
less than 50 years ago. 

Dr. Jeremiah Stamler, director of the heart 
disease control program of the Chicago board 
of health says that “the fact that many per- 
sons eating a typical American diet for dec- 
ades reach old age without evidence of 
atherosclerosis—this fact alone refutes any 
attempt to imply (simple) cause and effect 
relationship between diet and disease.” 

However, Dr. Stamler believes that a high- 
fat diet is a prerequisite to development of 
atherosclerosis and heart attacks. 

Obesity, high blood pressure, diabetes, a 
family history of early heart attacks, a high 
blood cholesterol level and heavy smoking 
are danger signs for middle-aged men, ac- 
cording to Dr. Stamler. 


OBESITY IS A FACTOR 


When large groups of men, originally 
free from heart disease, are observed from 
month to month, it turns out that the risk 
of heart attack is definitely proportional to 
body weight, blood pressure, and blood cho- 
lesterol, Dr. Stamler said. 

“It cam be roughly estimated,” he said, 
“that a low risk middle-aged man, normal 
in weight, blood pressure, and serum 
cholesterol, has 1 chance in 20 of developing 
clinical coronary heart disease during the age 
period from 45 to 64. 

In contrast, a middle-aged man with two 
or three abnormalities (obesity, high blood 
pressure, high blood cholesterol) stands 
almost one chance in two.” 

A highly respected Milwaukee cardiologist 
was asked whether he thought that men gen- 
erally should reduce the amount of animal 
and dairy fat in their diet and substitute 
vegetable oils when possible. 
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He replied that dietary changes did not 
seem justified for all men, but that such 
changes would be wise for any young man 
who has had a heart attack or suffers from 
angina pectoris, the painful ailment caused 
by lack of enough blood to the heart muscle. 

Others for whom dietary fat reduction is 
desirable, the cardiologist said, are men with 
a family history of heart attacks, strokes, 
diabetes, and high blood pressure. 

Men with this family history probably 
should have a blood cholesterol test made, 
the heart specialist said, even though results 
of cholesterol tests are difficult to interpret. 

There are additional valid reasons for 
reducing dietary fat consumption. Fat is 
the most concentrated source of calories. 
Avoiding it helps prevent obesity. Obesity 
adds to the risk of developing athero- 
sclerosis. 

INCREASE CLOT RISK 

Fatty meals shorten the time ft takes 
blood to clot. This has the effect of increas- 
ing the risk that clots will form in an artery 
affected by atherosclerosis. 
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By training, doctors are conservative in 
their treatment and advice. They find fads 
distasteful in medical science, and the fat- 
cholesterol-heart attack theory has attracted 
health faddists. 

A consensus seems to be that moderate 
reduction of dietary fat might be a worth- 
while hedge until researchers find more con- 
clusive evidence about the multiple causes 
of heart attacks. 

Regular exercise, organization of living 
activities to avoid excessive anxiety, and 
moderation in smoking habits might be 
equally worthwhile precautions. 


Mr. Speaker, I want to point out that 
I have been interested in the cholesterol 
problems for many years, being one of 
many Members of Congress who has been 
put on a regimen of unsaturated fats. 
In 1957 I had the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress pre- 
pare a study on the subject of diet, 
cholesterol, and atherosclerosis, covering 
research done in all parts of the world: 


DIET, CHOLESTEROL, AND ATHEROSCLEROSIS 
(By Warren W. Morse) 


The leading cause of death in this country 
is coronary atherosclerosis, the causes and 
etiology of which are not definitely known. 
It is known that persons who have had 
atherosclerosis or a myocardial infarct. often 
have above normal levels of serum choles- 
terol, but many persons with such high 
levels never have a serious coronary disease, 
and the level of serum cholesterol is not of 
value diagnostically. 

In terms of national groups, it has been 
observed that recorded rates of atheroscle- 
rosis are highest in those countries whose 
typical diets contain the highest proportions 
of fats. Population groups whose diets have 
a high fat content are also characterized by 
high average serum cholesterol levels. From 
these facts it is inferred by many investi- 
gators that it is reasonable to assume a 
casual relationship between diet and athero- 
sclerosis. 

Numerous investigations have established 
that changes in the fat content of the hu- 
man dietary can cause changes in average 
serum cholesterol levels. To eliminate the 
possible influence of race, it has been estab- 
lished in experiments with natives of Japan 
and South Africa that their normal low 
levels of cholesterol can be elevated by add- 
ing fats to their dietary, while a study of 
serum cholesterol levels in infants born to 
native African and European mothers in 
South Africa showed that there were no 
differences at birth although the European 
mothers had higher levels than did the na- 
tive Africans. It has also been found that 
within a given country, as in Yugoslavia, 
serum cholesterol average levels in differ- 
ent sections reflect broad dietary differences. 

The question has been raised as to whether 
the serum cholesterol level may not be re- 
lated to some factor in the diet other than 
its fat content such as its cholesterol or 
protein content. Keys established through 
studies in Minnesota and Sardinia that yar- 
iations in the cholesterol content of the diet 
had no detectable effect on serum choles- 
terol levels. Populations customarily living 
on low fat diets tend also to be low in pro- 
tein intake. To test whether or not the 
protein content of the diet might be related 
to serum cholesterol levels, Keys and as- 
sociates tested reactions in physically 
healthy schizophrenic patients to diets vary- 
ing between high and low protein content. 
No relation was found between serum cho- 
lesterol levels and dietary protein. F 

Although there is no conclusive evidence 
of a causal link between serum cholesterol 
and atherosclerosis, the relationship is such 
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that various researchers advocate a low-fat 
diet as a preventive to coronary heart disease. 
Among those who hold that diet is the chief 
clue to the causes of atherosclerosis there is 
a sharp ment between those who 
hold that it is related to the total fat con- 
tent of the diet, those who see the cause of 
atherosclerosis in the relative proportions of 
saturated to unsaturated fats in the diet, 
and those who believe coronary heart disease 
is caused primarily by a lack of certain “es- 
sential fatty acids” (EFA). 

A South African study found that serum 
cholesterol levels were correlated with 
dietary intake of animal fats, but not with 
vegetable fats. Ingestion of animal fats 
(which are saturated) and saturated vege- 
table fats (1. e., unsaturated fatty acids con- 
verted through hydrogenation to saturated 
salty acids, as in margarine) raised these 
levels, while the unsaturated or natural 
vegetable oils, such as olive oll, sunflower 
seed oil, or ground nut oils, and marine oils, 
had a reverse effect. On the basis of this 
study, Bronte-Stewart and associates believe 
that “a possible common difference between 
animal fats and hydrogenated vegetable fats, 
on the one hand, and natural vegetable oils 
and marine oils, on the other, is not the 
cholesterol, sitosterol, vitamin, or protein 
content but is in some way connected with 
the proportion of highly unsaturated fatty 
acids in the fat concerned.” 

In commenting on the study by Bronte- 
Stewart and associates, the Lancet said that 
if the findings were “substantiated, coro- 
nary- artery disease becomes in part a pre- 
ventable disorder—but at the cost of a com- 
plete revolution in our present day dietary 
habits. The hydrogenation plants of our 
modern food industry may turn out to have 
contributed to the causation of a major 
disease.” 

The article points out, however, that little 
is known about the relative proportion of 
saturated and unsaturated fats in the diet, 
or of the proportion of essential to total 
fatty acids consumed, or of the nature of 
total fats consumed. 

Keys has made a study of the effects of 
different types of fats on serum-cholesterol 
levels. He cites numerous studies to sup- 
port the statement that the serum choles- 
terol level in man can be lowered by sub- 
stituting carbohydrates for the common 
meat and dairy fats in the diet, and that 
this effect does not depend on the intake 
of cholesterol itself. Different food fats, 
however, differ in their effect, and certain 
vegetable oils may depress the serum cho- 
lesterol levels. 

One researcher had found corn (maize) 
oil particularly effective, deducing from this 
that the effect of dietary fats on serum 
cholesterol levels was due to the relative 
degree of saturation of their constituent 
fatty acids. But, Keys noted, corn oil has 
@ relatively high content of the essential 
fatty acid linoleic acid, and he considers 
the theory that hypercholesterolemia (i.e., 
an excess level of serum cholesterol) re- 
flects a deficiency of essential fatty acids in 
the diet, rather than the presence of sat- 
urated fats. From a practical, dietary point 
of view, the question would be whether to 
eliminate one class of fats from the diet, or 
add another to the one already consumed. 
It was decided to compare the results of 
using sunflower seed oil, richer in linoleic 
acid than corn oil, and fish oil, which is 
practically deficient in linoleic acid but is 
the most unsaturated food oil, and corn oil 
itself. These oils were to be compared to 
each other, and also to butter, which is 
known to increase serum cholesterol levels, 
for their effects in depressing serum cho- 
lesterol levels. Groups of men took 100 
grams daily for 2 weeks of each of these 
fats, in addition to a normal, controlled, 
matched diet. Corn oil had a greater de- 
pressing effect than either sardine oil or 
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sunfiower seed oil. This indicates to Keys 
the possibility that neither linoleic acid nor 
a high proportion of unsaturated fatty acids 
in the diet is chiefly responsible for depress- 
ing serum cholesterol levels, but that corn 
oil “is remarkable in some way not meas- 
ured by either of these two characteristics.” 
Keys feels that a high serum cholesterol 
level is not simply an inverse function of 
the essential fatty acid content or the de- 
gree of unsaturation of the fatty acids in 
the diet. He finds that serum cholesterol 
levels rise in groups as fat consumption 
rises, and that when this happens consump- 
tion increases for both saturated and un- 
saturated fats. It seems obvious to Keys 
that rather than attempt to effect a com- 
plete change in our dietary habits it would 
be wise simply to reduce consumption of all 
fats. To the argument that our diet may be 
deficient in essential fatty acids, Keys re- 
plies that he doubts the possibility of this, 
since it is very difficult to supply such diets 
even to experimental animals. 

In the study made in Yugoslavia by Brozek 
and associates diets of the three groups 
chosen for analysis were characterized re- 
spectively by a high animal fat content, a 
low fat content of mixed source (animal and 
vegetable), and a high vegetable fat con- 
tent (olive oil) with almost no animal fats. 
Serum cholesterol levels were highest in the 
high animal fat diet group and lowest in the 
high vegetable fat diet group, although in 
total fat content these groups were prac- 
tically identical. Inasmuch as animal fats 
are relatively saturated, while olive oil fats 
are relatively unsaturated, these findings 
tend to support the theory that the propor- 
tion of saturated fats in the diet has more 
effect on the serum cholesterol level than does 
total fat content. 

The most controversial figure among those 
who hold diet responsibile for coronary ar- 
tery disease is H. M. Sinclair, who directly 
disagrees with the position of Keys that total 
dietary fat of whatever kind is related to 
atheroma and coronary thrombosis. “Since 
then I have come to realize that Keys’ hy- 
pothesis is not correct: What matters in 
atheroma is, I believe, the amount and struc- 
ture of the dietary fatty acids.” 

Sinclair believes that modern methods of 
food preparations, involving the hydrogen- 
ation of vegetable fats and the extraction of 
essential oils from flour lead to deficiencies 
in the essential fatty acids, in vitamin Bs, 
and in vitamin E. The significant factor in 
atherosclerosis and coronary thrombosis, he 
feels, is not the total levels of cholesterol, 
but the deficiency of fatty acids needed for 
proper metabolism of fats, so that the esteri- 
fied cholesterol collects, clogs, hardens, and 
eventually leads to clotting of the arteries. 

Citing a variety of studies on experimental 
animals, Sinclair sees increasing evidence for 
the theory that a dietary deficient in essential 
fatty acids, or with an excess of unusually 
saturated or unnatural (i.e. artificially pro- 
duced) fatty acids, predisposes not only to 
coronary artery disease, but also to cancer of 
the lungs and leukemia. His arguments for 
including bronchial carcinomas and leuke- 
mia are as follows: “Thirdly, EFA-deficient 
animals are much more sensitive to noxious 
agents such as ultraviolet light (mild doses 
of which we found to produce complete ne- 
crosis of an irradiated paw), to X-irradiation 
including probably its carcinogenic action, 
and perhaps to chemical carcinogens. In 
your columns (of the Lancet) Dr. Nyrop has 
argued for EFA-deficiency increasing the sen- 
sitivity of males particularly, to a chemical 
carcinogen in tobacco smoke and so contrib- 
uting to bronchial carcinoma, and in general 
I endorse his views. Aortic atherosclerosis is 
unusually common in persons dying of bron- 
chial carcinoma.” He also feels that in- 
creases in the death rates from leukemia 
may be influenced by a dietary essential fatty 
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acid deficiency which increases sensitivity to 
the carcinogenic action of X-rays. 

To test the relation of the essential fatty 
acids to atherosclerosis, Rinehart and Green- 
berg subjected 40 monkeys to a synthetic 
diet deficient in vitamin B6 (pyridoxine, an 
essential fatty acid). The monkeys devel- 
oped alterations in the blood vessels which 
resembled arteriosclerosis as it develops 
spontaneously in man, as well as fatty meta- 
morphosis and cirrhosis of the liver, and a 
high rate of dental caries. Calling attention 
to the essentiality of vitamin B6 in metabo- 
lism, particularly of proteins, the authors 
state that it is problematical whether the 
average daily intake of pyridoxine in man 
(1.5 mg.) is adequate to meet metabolic 
needs, They raise the question of whether 
or not long-term suboptimal intake of pyri- 
doxine may be a contributory factor in the 
pathogenesis of important human diseases— 
arteriosclerosis, dental caries, and cirrhosis 
of the liver. 

In an experiment with young men who 
had arteriosclerotic heart disease, Farquhar 
and associates found that the administration 
of beta sitosterol resulted in highly signifi- 
cant reductions in serum cholesterol and 
beta-lipoprotein lipid. The apparent lack of 
deleterious effect, coupled with the observed 
changes, suggested to them that sitosterol 
might be a therapeutic agent, although its 
value has not been established clinically. 

In another study Pollak found that simul- 
taneous feeding of sitosterol and cholesterol 
to rabbits results in complete inhibition or 
mitigation of the hypercholesteremia com- 
monly resulting from feeding cholesterol 
alone to rabbits. Pollak also found that the 
administration of sitosterol to man will re- 
duce the serum cholesterol level without 
harming health, or interfering with metabo- 
lism of any foodstuff other than cholesterol. 
Sitosterol is found in the oils of wheat germ, 
the common bean, rye germ, and corn germ, 
in corn gluten, in the dry hull of hempseed, 
and in the leaves of kale and broccoli. 

Pollak doubts the significance of the fact 
that populations on low fat and cholesterol 
content diets have relatively low serum 
cholesterol values, holding that it is not 
clear what causes the low serum cholesterol. 
Although it is possible, as usually assumed, 
that it may be the result of lowered fat in- 
take, it is also possible that a relatively high 
intake of proteins leads to relative hyper- 
albumenemia and stabilization of plasma 
colloids, including lipoproteins and choles- 
terol. This phenomenon could be due, he 
states, to an intake of sitosterol sufficient to 
prevent resorption of dietary cholesterol. 
“Much attention is being paid to the food- 
stuffs missing from the diet of those per- 
sons, but little attention is paid to the rela- 
tive or absolute increase of other nutrients. 
* + * It would be interesting to learn the 
sitosterol content of diets in people with 
low blood cholesterol values.” 

In still another approach to the relation 
between diet and health, a group of over 
400 British physicians and dentists spon- 
sored a public declaration on soil, food, and 
health. This public declaration, which was 
a call for further research, points to experi- 
mental farm work tending to show that 
foodstuffs raised on land fertilized either 
exclusively or in part by chemical fertilizers 
have the effect of altering the chemical com- 
position of that food, or of stock fed on it, 
to the detriment of its nutritive value. See- 
ing a possible connection between the in- 
creased use of commercial fertilizers and the 
incidence of degenerative diseases, the 
framers of the declaration make the follow- 
ing statement: 

“In our view, the recent suggestion of the 
importance of the essential fatty acids to the 
¢irculatory and nervous systems and to the 
carcinoma barrier points to the kind of 
knowledge which is becoming essential to us 
as practitioners.” 
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L. O. Fillios and his coworkers produced 
gross atherosclerosis in rats by feeding them 
a synthetic diet containing cholesterol, so- 
dium cholate, and thiouracil for periods up 
to 363 days. They noted that although “the 
mechanisms involved in the atherogenic 
process are still subject to speculation, the 
bulk of experimental evidence favors the 
theory that the occurrence of atherosclerotic 
lesions is associated with impaired cholesterol 
metabolism.” In their study, they felt that 
the dietary cholate may have interfered with 
cholesterol-to-cholic acid conversion in the 
liver, with resulting hypercholesteremia. In 
addition, they feel, the sodium cholate feed- 
ing may have facilitated the absorption of 
the dietary cholesterol and this in turn con- 
tributed to the increased serum cholesterol 
levels. The cholate feeding may also have 
added to the depletion of body organic sul- 
fur stores. Sulfur amino-acid deficient diets 
facilitate or enhance induced hypercholes- 
teremia. 

There have been other studies indicating 
that atherosclerosis and hypercholesteremia 
may be related to a disturbance in choles- 
terol metabolism that is not, in itself, the 
result of a high fat content in the diet. A 
genetic study of patients with atherosclerosis 
led Adlersberg and associates to the conclu- 
sion that “it appears that the common 
factor for most patients with atherosclerosis 
may be a hereditary disturbance of choles- 
terol metabolism manifested by elevated 
serum cholesterol.” Gertler and White also 
conclude that coronary heart disease is a 
familial disease, and believe that the impli- 
cations of studies indicating this are of 
“utmost importance for the control of the 
disease.” 

Gertler and White are doubtful that diet 
plays so important a role in atherosclerosis. 
Noting that there is practically no correla- 
tion between amount of cholesterol ingested 
and serum cholesterol levels, they suggest 
that “a major source of cholesterol could 
possibly be endogenous.” When atheroscle- 
rotic patients are put on a low cholesterol 
diet, they note, serum cholesterol levels drop 
off at first, then resume former levels, indi- 
cating that when exogenous source is cut off, 
the endogenous source eventually takes up 
the slack. They also note that the 
phospholipids may act as colloidal stabilizers 
by maintaining the serum cholesterol in sus- 
pension, preventing its tendency to be at- 
tracted to the intimal tissues and thus be 
deposited there. Hence, a disturbance in the 
colloidal state of the blood may be one of 
the most important factors in atherosclerosis. 

They discount the value of comparative 
studies of different national groups. Autop- 
sies of Okinawans, they say, show that about 
12 percent have atherosclerosis, which fig- 
ures are comparable to United States data. 
The low rates of death from atherosclerosis 
of national groups on poor diets may not be 
a sign of health: “actually, ill-nourished in- 
dividuals and chronic alchoholics are more 
prone to other diseases at an early age and 
hence do not always.attain the age at which 
degenerative diseases manifest themselves.” 

They question also the comparability to 
humans of data obtained from rabbits and 
dogs. ‘The cholesterol levels induced in labo- 
ratory animals are much higher than man 
would have; lesions in the arteries produced 
by excessive cholesterol are mainly in the 
distal arteries, not in the coronary arteries, 
meaning that the human disease process has 
not actually been reproduced in animals. 

In March 1957 the American Medical Asso- 
clation’s Council on Foods and Nutrition held 
a symposium to sum up present knowledge 
of the interrelationships of fats, serum 
cholesterol, and atherosclerosis. In the words 
of the journal editorial commenting on this 
symposium, “the one definite conclusion that 
resulted from this investigative meeting is 
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that quite a bit more study concerning 
dietary fats will have to be done before the 
av American’s eating habits are to be 
drastically altered.” 

No reason is seen, the editorial states, for 
nonoverweight persons with normal serum 
cholesterol levels and without a familial his- 
tory of early death from heart disease to 
make any change in diet. Obese persons 
with cholesterol levels that are not elevated 
might do well to reduce, they believe, but 
“at the present time this is the only diet 
modification that can be recommended for 
such persons.” Individuals with consistently 
elevated serum cholesterol levels would “have 
somewhat more reason” to attempt to lower 
them, particularly if they have family his- 
tories of early death from cardiovascular dis- 
ease. It is emphasized, however, that the 
present state of knowledge is inconclusive. 


I submit also an article on athero- 
sclerosis by Dr. Donald S. Fredrickson 
of the National Heart Institute, National 
Institutes of Health: 


CURRENT ATTITUDES ABOUT ATHEROSCLEROSIS 


(By Donald S. Fredrickson, M.D.) 


(Evidence grows that fat metabolism is 
causally related to atherosclerosis. Suscepti- 
ble persons can sometimes be singled out by 
doing blood lipid or lipoprotein measure- 
ments. And for some patients, dietary in- 
struction appears to be in order—instruction 
that includes (1) proper caloric intake, (2) 
curtailment of saturated fat. To date, there 
is no drug therapy that deserves unqualified 
recommendation.) 

At present it is more accurate to consider 
the problem of atherosclerosis, especially its 
clinical management, in terms of attitudes 
rather than in terms of established facts 
about the causes, prevention and cure of this 
disease. The chronic nature of atherosclero- 
sis, the awkward uncertainties in premortem 
diagnosis, and the requirement that man be 
the ultimate experimental subject make it 
very difficult to satisfy the demand for cate- 
goric answers from the brilliant but limited 
research advances which have been so re- 
cently made. The result is an understand- 
able and, no doubt, temporary chaos, from 
which the physician is, nevertheless, expected 
to extract something worth while for his pa- 
tient’s care and comfort. 

It may be refreshing to review a few ques- 
tions concerning atherosclerosis along with 
some answers apt for the time of this writ- 
ing. While the answers will be meant to 
reflect a majority opinion of those closely 
studying this disease, they must be taken for 
what they are—current attitudes about 
atherosclerosis. 

Question 1. Are we any closer to under- 
standing the cause of atherosclerosis than 
we were, say, 5 years ago? 

Answer. Yes, we are. At least evidence 
has grown much stronger which tends to 
incriminate fat—either fat in the diet or 
some wayward aspect of fat metabolism— 
as casually related to atherosclerosis. 

Up to 5 years ago, almost all the evidence 
supporting this relationship had been ob- 
tained by direct experiments with animals. 
The work is now about 45 years old which 
first showed that the feeding of cholesterol 
to rabbits could lead to development of typi- 
cal lesions in their arteries. In recent years 
this has been extended to other animals, up 
to and including the monkey. But such ex- 
periments still fall short of the critical ani- 
mal, man. Because of the obvious difficul- 
ties of performing this last and most im- 
portant experiment, more recently the evi- 
dence has been sought indirectly, through 
epidemiologic studies. These have taken 
several forms. One has led to incontrovert- 
ible evidence that groups of patients with 
good clinical evidence of coronary artery 
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disease have higher blood lipids than com- 
parable groups of normals. This is certainly 
true for Americans, and it appears to be 
valid for some other population groups as 
well. In the study of populations on a 
worldwide basis, it is also strongly sug- 
gested that the nature of the diet is cor- 
related with the plasma lipid levels and the 
incidence of atherosclerosis. It may be ten- 
tatively concluded, at least, that diet is more 
important than race, for example. 

Most of these studies have concentrated 
upon the amount, and more recently, the 
kinds of fat eaten by one group as opposed 
to another. They have succeeded in demon- 
strating that populations eating larger 
amounts of animal fat seem to have more 
atherosclerosis. They have not proved a 
cause and effect relationship and have not 
attempted to rule out all other variables 
even in the diet. 

Finally, although most advances have been 
made in correlating lipid metabolism with 
atherosclerosis, there are other areas, some 
unrelated, of progress. There is now con- 
vincing statistical evidence that hyperten- 
sion accelerates development of atherosclero- 
sis. Intimal injury and other local effects 
have been demonstrated to be of im- 
portance, and various aspects of blood- 
clotting mechanism are being given in- 
creasing attention. 

Question 2. If most Americans have 
higher values for blood cholesterol than, say, 
the South African Bantus, does measure- 
ment of blood lipids constitute a worthwhile 
clinical test for screening patients for 
atherosclerosis in this country? 

Answer. Yes. Blood lipid measurements 
do help single out patients prone toward 
accelerated development of atherosclerosis. 
However, every physician is aware that many 
patients may still have severe atherosclerotic 
coronary artery disease with blood lipid 
values well below the considered upper 
limit of normal for our population. 

Question 3. Aren't cholesterol measure- 
ments old fashioned, and isn’t it better to 
measure the plasma lipoproteins or the 
atherogenic index? 

Answer. First, let us review several help- 
ful points about lipid transport. All the 
fats in the blood circulate bound to protein. 
The cholesterol, phospholipids, and the tri- 
glycerides, sometimes called neutral fat, are 
present in plasma and lymph in association 
with globulins, or as “lipoproteins.” The 
small amount of liquid remaining, the un- 
esterified fatty acids, are largely bound to 
albumin. The lipoproteins contained in the 
plasma of a normal fasting human may be 
considered for convenience in two great 
groups, arbitrarily called the “low density” 
and the “high density” lipoproteins. Each 
group contains several subspecies of lipopro- 
teins. The low density liproproteins have 
been divided into classes by means of ultra- 
centrifugal techniques first described by 
Gofman and his colleagues. They are de- 
noted by St numbers which indicate the rate 
of flotation of the lipoproteins, a property 
inversely related to their densities. The 
“atherogenic index,” introduced by these 
workers, is a mathematical term derived 
from the sum of the weighted concentra- 
tions of certain S: classes. They have shown 
that the average “atherogenic index” of a 
group of patients with coronary artery dis- 
ease is significantly higher than a group of 
similar age and sex who are free of clinical 
evidence of atherosclerosis. Strictly speaking, 
measurements of plasma cholesterol and 
plasma low-density lipoproteins are not the 
same. With the lipoproteins one also indi- 
rectly obtains a measurement of other lipids, 
particularly the triglycerides, which make 
up more of the lipoprotein molecules of 
lower density (and higher St values). About 
two-thirds of the cholesterol normally pres- 
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ent in plasma is carried in the low-density 
lipoproteins. For reasons only poorly un- 
derstood, it happens that an elevation in 
plasma cholesterol usually expresses itself 
in a raised concentration of some or all of 
the low-density lipoproteins. Hence meas- 
urement of cholesterol gives a rough index 
of low-density lipoprotein levels. It alone 
does not distinguish between which St classes 
of lipoproteins may be elevated. Gofman 
and his group have stressed that these latter 
measurements, which constitute the “athero- 
genic index” are necessary for accurate diag- 
nosis of patients with an atherosclerotic 
tendency, and, more recently, for proper 
dietary management of such patients. 

Recently a careful study of the relative 
diagnostic values of cholesterol and lipo- 
protein determinations was published. It 
unfortunately involved only a 2-year period 
of observation, a short interval for study of 
atherosclerosis. The results failed to con- 
vince the majority of the workers involved 
that the more sophisticated lipoprotein 
measurements were any more successful 
than cholesterol measurements alone in 
helping select those patients likely to soon 
develop coronary artery disease. This by no 
means disproved the possibility that certain 
lipoproteins have more to do with the cause 
of atherosclerosis than cholesterol alone. 
The present evidence makes it extremely dif- 
ficult, however, to recommend to a physician 
that he use the more expensive ultracentrif- 
ugal analyses as a routine diagnostic pro- 
cedure. 

Question 4. What is the exact relation- 
ship between dietary fat, the blood choles- 
terol, and the atheroma? 

Answer, The exact relationship between 
these three parameters is still a major un- 
solved problem. A relationship of the die- 
tary fat to atherosclerosis is strongly sug- 
gested by epidemiologic studies. On the 
basis of good experimental studies, a rela- 
tionship of dietary fat to plasma chloresterol 
likewise seems to be established. There is 
not enough evidence to be absolutely certain 
that these three factors are sequentially in- 
volved, i.e, that dietary fat is related, 
through elevating the plasma cholesterol, to 
the development of atherosclerosis. Despite 
the studies that indicate that some fats have 
differing effects on the plasma cholesterol, 
there is yet no experimental evidence in 
man, or in animals for that matter, that dif- 
ferent kinds of dietary fat will have a dif- 
ferent effect on the development of athero- 
sclerosis, The evidence to forge this im- 
portant link in the chain must still be ob- 
tained. 

Question 5. What exactly is currently 
meant by dietary fat in relation to athero- 
sclerosis? Is this the amount of cholesterol 
in the diet or is it something else? 

Answer. It has been shown that the 
amounts of cholesterol per se likely to be 
found in the American diet do not influence 
the plasma cholesterol level. Emphasis has 
passed from cholesterol to the triglycerides or 
esters of fatty acids and glycerol, which make 
up most of the body and dietary fat. These 
dietary constituents have been shown to 
affect plasma cholesterol. 

The triglycerides consist mainly of fatty 
acids which may differ chemically in several 
ways. One important difference is the de- 
gree of saturation with hydrogen of the 
bonds linking carbon atoms in the fatty acid 
chain. Acids containing double bonds are 
called unsaturated acids, because they still 
can be saturated with more hydrogen at these 
linkages. The saturated acids have no car- 
bon-to-carbon double bonds. 

It is convenient to define the degree of 
unsaturation in terms of the iodine number, 
in other words, by the amount of iodine 
which can be added to existing double bonds. 
The more iodine, the higher the iodine num- 
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ber, and the greater the degree of unsatura- 
tion. 

Question 6. What are the sources of the 
saturated and unsaturated fats? 

Answer. With the exception of one vege- 
table fat, coconut oil, most saturated fats 
are of animal origin, such as milk and egg 
fat, lard and other meat fats. Most unsat- 
urated fats such as olive, peanut, cotton- 
seed, corn, soybean and safflower oils come 
from plants. Some of the most unsaturated 
fats such as the fish oils again may be ani- 
mal in origin. Commercially, hydrogen is 
added to many naturally unsaturated fats 
to protect against rancidity and alter their 
texture for various purposes. 

Good evidence, based strictly on experi- 
mental diets, indicates that there is a very 
real difference between the effect of certain 
dietary fats on the plasma cholesterol. When 
given in large amounts (50 to 100 grams per 
day) those fats which are saturated will 
raise the plasma cholesterol. When these 
fats are replaced by large amounts of un- 
saturated fats, such as corn oil, the choles- 
terol level is lowered. There is no question 
about these experimental facts at the pres- 
ent time, although it is not certain that 
degree of saturation is the only factor in- 
volved in results obtained with these diets. 

Question 7. Is, then, vegetable fat (oleo- 
margarine) healthier than animal fat (but- 
ter)? 

Answer. This question has been raised to 
make a point. The actual answer is un- 
known. Oleomargarine usually consists 
largely of a mixture of naturally unsaturated 
cottonseed and soybean oils. However, part- 
ly because the housewife may not like her 
spreads to run at room temperature, and 
for other reasons, oleomargarine is partially 
hydrogenated. While few if any studies have 
been made using oleomargarine as the only 
source of fat, extensively hydrogenated 
vegetable oils appear to have the same effect 
on plasma cholesterol as do the saturated 
animal fats. Hence the origin of fat is less 
Important than the subsequent handling, if 
this includes hydrogenation. 

Question 8. The so-called essential fatty 
acids like linoleic acid are unsaturated and 
come largely from vegetable sources. Is not 
atherosclerosis then a deficiency disease, a 
deficiency of essential fatty acids or of 
vitamins? 

Answer. However attractive this hypothe- 
sis may be, it has not been buttressed as yet 
by much experimental data. Most nutri- 
tionists believe there is no evidence of an 
absolute deficiency of essential fatty acids 
in the American diet. It has also not been 
shown that essential fatty acid deficiency 
in animals will produce atherosclerosis. 

Question 9. Does the present state of 
knowledge warrant the use of diet therapy 
to prevent or cure atherosclerosis? 

Answer. No one knows with certainty 
whether altering the fat in the diet in any 
way will reduce the amount of atheroscle- 
rosis in our population. The reluctance of 
most nutritionists to recommend sweeping 
changes in the diet of everyone on the basis 
of what we now know is understandable. 
We also do not know if radical changes in 
the diet in humans will cause atherosclerotic 
lesions to regress. But, for some patients, 
dietary instruction appears to be in order. 

Our best working hypothesis today is based 
on the observations that elevated blood 
lipids are related in some way to atheroscle- 
rosis and that blood lipids can be affected by 
diet. The modifications in diet necessary 
to produce presumably desirable changes in 
blood lipids have also not been demonstrated 
to be potentially harmful. It therefore 
seems unreasonable to ignore the informa- 
tion now available in the care of those pa- 
tients who bear a greater threat of an 
untimely death from atherosclerosis. 
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Question 10. Who are these patients to 
whom attention to diet should be recom- 
mended? 

Answer. This group properly includes pa- 
tients with so-called essential elevations in 
blood cholesterol or low-density lipoprotein 
levels. There is a prevailing attitude that 
it should also include any patient with 
coronary artery disease or a family history 
which is suggestive of hypercholesterolemia, 
xanthomas or a tendency to accelerated de- 
velopment of atherosclerosis, even though 
these patients may have normal cholesterol 
levels. 

Ideally every patient over 40, with a sug- 
gestive history or not, should have a deter- 
mination made of plasma lipids. The mini- 
mum examination of blood lipids must be 
made on blood taken after an overnight fast. 
It includes: (1) Observation, preferably by 
the physician himself, of the clarity of the 
serum or plasma. If even faint turbidity 
is present, one may be fairly certain that the 
triglycerides, and concomitantly the levels 
of the lower density, triglyceride-rich lipo- 
proteins are elevated. (2) Determination of 
plasma cholesterol by a reputable laboratory 
capable of furnishing its own limits of 
normal in terms of age and sex. Every phy- 
sician caring for this type of problem should 
arrange for the proper execution of these 
two simple, inexpensive tests. If more 
elaborate information is desired, serum may 
be sent to a specialized laboratory for lipo- 
protein analyses. With the finding of an 
elevated cholesterol level or turbidity in 
fasting serum with or without marked ele- 
vation in cholesterol (or the finding of ab- 
normal low-density lipoprotein values), the 
patient deserves some nutritional instruc- 
tion from his physician. 

Question 11. What dietary changes should 
be recommended to these patients? 

Answer. Diet instruction in atherosclerosis 
lies in an area at present so controversial 
that the most conservative attitude is justi- 
fiable. In the experimental studies so far 
reported, however, three conclusions stand 
out which can be incorporated into a reason- 
able dietary approach. These are: that a 
diet high in saturated fat will result in 
higher cholesterol levels than diets high in 
unsaturated fats; that a diet very low in 
all kinds of fat, and therefore usually high 
in carbohydrate, may tend to raise, rather 
than lower, some of the low-density lipo- 
protein levels; that any diet containing ex- 
cess calories, even if these include large 
amounts of unsaturated fat, will adversely 
affect plasma lipid levels. It has been ade- 
quately shown that obesity is associated with 
greater incidence of coronary artery disease. 

Therefore, for the patients chosen for 
attention to diet: (1) The proper number 
of calories to maintain ideal weight should 
be prescribed. A balanced reduction diet 
may have to be used initially. (2) Major 
sources of saturated fat should be curtailed. 
This means that visible fat on meats is to 
be left uneaten and the use of lean meats 
such as chicken and baked fish is to be en- 
couraged. The use of whole milk products 
should be sharply reduced and skim milk, 
a valuable source of protein and calcium, 
should be substituted. Butter and oleo- 
margarine should be used sparingly, one pat 
a day, for example. If an egg is eaten, the 
daily ration of lean meat should be reduced. 
Fruits and vegetables are freely permitted. 
Unsaturated oils, like corn, cottonseed, soy- 
bean, safflower, peanut, and others, which 
are inexpensive and widely available, should 
be used liberally and with all ingenuity. 
Such oils may be used not only as salad 
dressing but for cooking and some baking 
as well. For some patients, the use of palat- 
able commercial preparations of vegetable 
oils may be advisable as a dietary supple- 
ment, but never to caloric excess. There is 
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no evidence whatever to suggest the capsules 
containing a gram or less of linoleic acid 
will offer anything of benefit when added 
to the above balanced diet. The same is 
true of small quantities of vitamins avail- 
able in certain special vitamin preparations, 
although adequate multivitamin supplement 
is a wise addition to any reduction diet. 

Such general dietary instruction represents 
a practical formula designed to give appro- 
priate patients the benefit of current devel- 
opments in research. It may not cure 
atherosclerosis, and in some cases it may 
even fail to lower elevated blood lipids. How- 
ever, dietary management of this type repre- 
sents a positive approach of potential bene- 
fit—about all that we have to offer at the 
present time. 

Question 12. What about drugs in addition 
to diet? Specifically, heparin, sitosterols, or 
estrogens? 

Answer. Sitosterols are cholesterol-like 
sterols found in plants, Careful experiments 
have shown that daily ingestion of large 
amounts of sitosterols can lower serum 
cholesterol. A few experimentalists believe 
that some of the vegetable oil effect on serum 
cholesterol may be due to presence of 
sitosterols. There is evidence to indicate 
they may interfere with absorption of choles- 
terol in the diet, and endogenous cholesterol 
secreted into the gut. However, it is general 
experience that sitosterols will usually effect 
not more than a 10- to 15-percent fall in 
serum cholesterol, and this is not consist- 
ently obtained. A major problem, as with 
all drugs, is the apparent necessity of con- 
tinued administration for continued effect. 
This alone limits enthusiasm for wider use 
of sitosterol preparations. 

There are two possible rationales for using 
heparin. One is its anticoagulant effect. 
The other is the interesting fact that 
heparin causes the release into the blood 
stream of “clearing factor,” or “lipoprotein 
lipase,” an enzyme catalyzing hydrolysis of 
triglycerides. Such enzyme activity may 
change hyperlipemic blood from a creamy to 
a clear state. Heparin is being used in several 
large tal studies. It has been re- 
ported to increase the longevity of patients 
following myocardial infarction. It is still 
unknown whether this is due to the anti- 

t effect or to the effect on “clearing 
factor.” We are going to hear much more 
about heparin and other anticlotting agents 
in the future, but at the present time it is 
still expensive, requiring parenteral admin- 
istration, and it is not entirely without 
hazard. Long-term clinical trials with 
heparin for patients surviving myocardial 
infarction are justified. Its use in patients 
with abnormal blood lipids but without 
coronary artery disease is still experimental. 

Finally, estrogens. There is no question 
but that giving estrogens will revert the lipo- 
protein pattern of a male to that of a pre- 
menopausal female. There is also no doubt 
that the young female enjoys more im- 
munity from atherosclerosis. However, all 
estrogenic preparations must be pushed to 
the point where the patient has the usual 
unsatisfactory side effects before appreciable 
changes in blood lipids are observed. There 
are several long-term studies in progress on 
the effect of the estrogens on the longevity 
of patients surviving myocardial infarction. 
They have not yet produced significant con- 
clusions. The use of estrogens in uncompli- 
cated hyperlipidemias is also still restricted 
to experimental studies. For obvious rea- 
sons, present estrogenic preparations will 
never be applicable to a large population of 
patients. 

In effect, there are today no drugs to be 
unqualifiedly recommended to the practi- 
tioner for treatment of atherosclerosis ner se. 
For elevated blood lipids accompanying 
diabetes or hypothyroidism, insulin or thy- 
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roid preparations, of course, have a distinct 
place in therapy. 

These are some current attitudes about 
atherosclerosis. Some of them may soon be 
discarded; all are subject to change. This 
changeability itself expresses our expectation 
of gradually finding more definitive means 
of affecting the development of this impor- 
tant disease. 


Finally, I submit an article from the 
Milwaukee Journal of June 26, 1960, 
demonstrating the concern of the Na- 
tion’s dairy industry over this problem: 

Damy Foops Survey Mape—DocTors 

QUESTIONED 


Cuicaco, ILL—News stories linking dairy 
products to heart disease have not under- 
mined doctors’ confidence in those foods, an 
official of the National Dairy Council said 
Saturday. 

Gaylord P. Whitlock, director of the coun- 
cil’s health education program, said that in a 
survey of 1,000 physicians, only 10 percent 
said they had been affected by such reports. 
Less than half of these said the reports had 
affected their dietary recommendations. 

Whitlock spoke at the closing session of a 
summer conference of the nutrition research 
organization. 

“The big story centered around the fat- 
heart disease controversy,” said Whitlock. 
“Only about 10 doctors out of the 1,000 ex- 
pressed concern about strontium 90 (nuclear 
fallout) .” 


FOURTEEN PERCENT URGE LESS FAT 


The survey, taken by the council, showed 
that only 6 out of each 10 doctors surveyed 
make any diet recommendations to their pa- 
tients. More than one-third of these doctors 
do not restrict the use of dairy products, 
while 10 percent do restrict certain dairy 
products and 14 percent recommend reduc- 
tion of fat in the diet. 

“Two-thirds to three-fourths of all doctors 
recommend whole milk for all age groups, 
varying from infants to senior citizens, and 
recommend milk in amounts that are gen- 
erally acceptable to the nutrition authori- 
tles—more than three glasses per day for 
youngsters and about two and one-half 
glasses per day for oldsters,” said Whitlock. 

Where doctors did not recommend dairy 
products, other than whole milk, their rea- 
sons were primarily that the diet could be 
balanced without them, and to reduce fat. 

“I'D LIKE SOME ANSWERS” 

A sense of urgency in settling the ques- 
tions raised about milk products was shown 
by the board chairman of the council, a 
Kentucky dairy farmer. 

John A. Moser of Louisville, who also is 
treasurer of the American Dairy Association, 
said in an interview that “scientists are 
troubled and I'd like some answers myself.” 
This is the feeling of other farmers, too, he 
said. 

“We can't cram down the throats of the 
consumers anything that they don’t want, 
especially if the doctors say it is not good 
for them,” Moser said. 

As a Holstein breeder, Moser said he had 
been asking himself if he should be breeding 
for 4-percent fat content in milk, when 
some experts are saying that a 2.5-percent 
milk is what the public wants. 

Moser said he didn’t want to call the pro- 
fessional men wrong in the weight problem, 
but he felt there was “a difference in human 
beings—just like a beef calf puts on more 
meat than a dairy calf.” 

Moser noted that researchers had reported 
at a recent meeting of the American Medi- 
cal Association that: “There are plenty of 
factors, other than diet, implicated in heart 
disease, including heredity, sex, obesity, ex- 
ercise, hypertension, and stress.” 

Moser rapped food faddists for making a 
“favorite target” out of milk or dairy foods. 
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What do we or can we conclude from 
these samplings on the subject of diet, 
cholesterol, and heart disease? 

It adds up to the fact that we do not 
know nearly all that we need to know to 
protect the health of our people or to 
guide the future of the dairy industry 
and agriculture. 

There is evidence to show that a diet 
high in saturated fats will result in a 
high level of blood cholesterol. There is 
evidence indicating that excessive blood 
cholesterol may produce atherosclerosis, 
which may in turn produce coronary 
artery disease, heart attacks, and death. 

There is other evidence, of equal im- 
portance, showing that heredity, blood 
pressure, body chemistry, obesity, lack 
of exercise, nervous tension, and even 
smoking, are of as much or more signifi- 
cance in producing atherosclerosis. 

Diet may be a factor in producing 
heart diseases—but it is at most only 
one factor. How much weight should 
be placed upon diet in this context is a 
matter of debate between the most emi- 
nent medical scientists. Some give it no 
weight, others think it the most im- 
portant factor. 

When the experts disagree so widely, 
when different doctors give different ad- 
vice to patients as to whether they 
should or should not eat dairy products 
or meat, and how much or how little, 
can the public be expected to do the 
right thing? 

Is the dairy cow a much-maligned 
animal? Are her butter and cream good 
for us, or not? Is milk the perfect food 
it has been thought to be? 

Personally, I am inclined to think that 
the cow and her products have been 
overly insulted—that the saturated fat- 
cholesterol-atherosclerosis link up has 
been overpublicized and overrated. 

However, we want to be, and we must 
be, realistic; we are dealing with some- 
thing which might affect the life span 
of millions of people. 

If animal fats and the dairy cow are 
shown to be the villain in producing 
heart attacks, I shall admit it. But I 
do not want to wait 5, 10, 15, or more 
years to get the facts. 

The current haziness on saturated 
fats, unsaturated fats, and cholesterol 
needs to be dispelled promptly. We want 
the truth, and the whole truth. 

To that end, I suggest the following 
program of action: 

First. Continuing, and greatly accel- 
erating, basic research by the National 
Institutes of Health in cooperation with 
other research institutions into the com- 
position and effect of cholesterol, its 
relation to saturated fats in the diet, 
and its relation to atherosclerosis and 
other diseases. 

Second. Continuing, and greatly ac- 
celerating, research to discover drugs 
and medicines which will safely reduce 
the blood cholesterol level in human 
beings. 

Such work is now being done by the 
National Institutes of Health and by 
many pharmaceutical companies. I 
have been advised, for example, that the 
William S. Merrill Co. of Cincinnati now 
has available for doctors’ prescription, 
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a drug called MER/29, which reduces 
high blood cholesterol levels. Other 
companies have developed or are work- 
ing on other drugs of this nature. The 
National Institutes of Health should 
promptly test these drugs for safety and 
side effects, so that the best possible 
products will be available to the public. 

Third. An all-out effort by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, in cooperation 
with such groups as the National Dairy 
Council and the American Dairy Asso- 
ciation, to discover means of reducing 
the saturated fat content of the foods we 
eat and drink. 

A number of researchers have experi- 
mented with means to reduce the fat 
content of meat and milk, without af- 
fecting the taste or flavor of the product. 
This work should be stepped up, and 
should have the support of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and of the industries 
involved. 

The dairy industry particularly needs 
to be realistic. Unlike the tobacco in- 
dustry, which has tended to scoff at the 
evidence of a connection between smok- 
ing and cancer, the dairy industry can, 
I believe, gain popular good will if it seri- 
ously engages all along the line in 
scientific effort to bring out the facts 
concerning diet, cholesterol, and heart 
disease. 

I am writing the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, urging them to im- 
plement the program referred to above. 

I hope that HEW, Agriculture, and 
the industries involved will work closely 
together to attack this problem promptly 
and with coordination. 

The public deserves the facts, and 
we in the Congress have a duty to see 
that they get the facts quickly. 


TRANSFER OF NIKE SITES TO 
NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. DULSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, during 
the recent recess of the House, I had oc- 
casion to visit the Nike-Ajax Orchard 
Park—East Aurora Site No. 34. This is 
one of the sites adjacent to the city of 
Buffalo, N.Y., which was turned over to 
the New York State National Guard by 
the Army recently. 

Upon my arrival I was met by the 
commanding officer and escorted to a 
briefing room. After the briefing, a tour 
was arranged for me to go through the 
facilities by the following officers: 

Capt. Earl Close, commanding officer, 
Battery D, 2d Missile Battalion—Nike- 
Ajax—106th Artillery, New York Army 
National Guard. 

First Lt. Owen B. Schnitzer, com- 
manding officer, Battery A, 2d Missile 
Battalion—Nike-Ajax—l106th Artillery, 
New York Army National Guard, 

Maj. James F. Swist, information offi- 
cer, 209th Artillery Group—Air De- 
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fense—New York Army National Guard. 

Capt. Thomas Pierino, intelligence offi- 
cer. 

Capt. Edmund J. Dietzel, chaplain. 

First I was shown the electrical de- 
vices which are the integral part of the 
operation. These were manned by sol- 
diers, and the details were explained by 
the officer-in-charge. 

Following this inspection of the base, 
our entire party was driven to the mis- 
sile location. 

In viewing the operation of this fa- 
cility and observing a practice alert, I 
found that the men who operate this 
well equipped defense installation are 
familiar with the equipment. They han- 
dle it with expertness and ease—which 
creates confidence in the people whose 
safety, homes, and lives may depend 
upon this capability in the event of en- 
emy attack. The assumption of the op- 
eration of these bases by the National 
Guard places this organization in an ac- 
tive, day-to-day role in the defense area. 
This transfer plays an important part in 
the overall military policies of the 
United States. Furthermore, this trans- 
fer of operational responsibilities re- 
leases Regular Army personnel, who 
manned these facilities previously, for 
reassignment elsewhere. 

This maximum utilization of man- 
power is an excellent method of stretch- 
ing our defense dollars to meet the 
ever-present threats and dangers of the 
existing cold war. 

This visit to one of the segments of the 
defense of my immediate congressional 
district was an enlightening experience. 
While we, in Congress, concern ourselves 
mainly with the overall defense of our 
country, it is well to maintain contact 
with matters close at home so that we 
can get a more clear picture. 


OPERATION UNDER DONABLE SUR- 
PLUS PROPERTY PROGRAM 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
am advised by the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare that public health, education, and 
civil defense organizations received, at 
acquisition cost, $97,860,585 worth of 
personal and real property pursuant to 
the donable surplus property program 
during the period April through June 30, 
1960. The Secretary’s press release 
states: 

Property transferred to the States includes 
such items as school and hospital building 
sites; buildings suitable for college dormi- 
tory or faculty housing; motor vehicles; 
hospital, school, and office furniture; hand 
and machine tools; motion picture projec- 
tors; laboratory equipment; and school and 
office supplies, 
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A breakdown of the property distribu- 
tion by States follows: 


Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
jare—Personal property received by State 
surplus Property agencies for distribution 
to public health and educational institu- 
tions and civil defense organizations and 
real property disposed of to public health 
and educational institutions, Apr. 1 
through June 30, 1960 


States Personal Real Total 
property | property 
W $89, 578, 615088, 281, 970,897, 860, 585 
Alabama 2 Ta 3, 682; 872 
Alaska 45 955 277 
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Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 
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Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island... 


Wyoming 
District of Columb! 
Puerto Rico......... 
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Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Stack] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, as we near 
the close of this session, all of us who 
have been so vitally interested in the 
adoption of a program to begin rehabil- 
itation of areas now depressed by long- 
term unemployment must face the sad 
realization that we will return to our 
districts emptyhanded. When this sec- 
ond session convened in January most 
of us were convinced that the need for 
area redevelopment legislation was so 
great, and was so widely recognized, that 
we could confidently anticipate the en- 
actment of an appropriate measure to 
place in the law of the land a mark of 
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Federal interest in the problem, and au- 
thorization of the first tangible efforts 
to correct it. 

What we have witnessed instead has 
been the drawing of the final curtain on 
a tragedy in three acts. The first act 
ended on a note of disappointment for 
the people residing in depressed areas 
with the Presidential veto of a measure 
passed by the 85th Congress. The sec- 
ond act was climaxed by a second Presi- 
dential veto of an area redevelopment 
bill passed at this session of the 86th 
Congress which added to the disillusion- 
ment of the unemployed. 

The final act was played to a foregone 
conclusion last week when the Secretary 
of Commerce appeared before a Senate 
subcommittee and testified for 3 hours. 
This meeting was called to seek a com- 
promise among differing viewpoints. No 
compromise was reached, and none was 
possible under the circumstances. 

The congressional majority which 
passed S. 722 in this 86th Congress was 
bipartisan, and it supported a reasonable 
approach to a serious national problem. 
It was never said by any responsible per- 
son that the contents of S. 722 offered a 
full and complete answer to the condi- 
tions created by long-term technological 
unemployment. Any bill passed by the 
Congress which is designed to deal with 
a situation without precedent is bound 
to be experimental by the very nature of 
the matter. And this is a situation with- 
out precedent—the existence of pockets 
of heavy unemployment in a time of 
generally high wages, new highs in per- 
sonal income, and rising costs and prices. 

The administration has consistently, 
during the past 5 years, viewed area 
redevelopment as if it were a new form 
of pork-barrel activity designed to dis- 
tribute Federal funds at random and 
without justification. The Secretary of 
Commerce has repeatedly projected him- 
self in the image of Old Mother Hubbard, 
pointing at an empty cupboard and 
wailing piteously that we can’t afford to 
make the effort to reverse the economic 
cycle in areas which today do not con- 
tribute their proper share of productive 
activity to our economy. 

They take the position, apparently, 
that some 3 million citizens and their 
families who have not had gainful em- 
ployment for a year or more, and who 
reside in communities where employment 
prospects have evaporated, will sud- 
denly, by a wave of a magic wand, be- 
come substantial employed persons 


‘again, without any investment of time, 


thought, planning, or money by any- 
body. 


The administration was specifically 
requested by the Congress, through the 
medium of the passage of S. 722, to indi- 
cate a willingness to approach this prob- 
lem of area redevelopment with an open 
mind. The bill contained sections which 
would have caused activity to be gen- 
erated at several levels—in urban areas, 
in rural areas, in worker retraining, in 
public works tied to the creation of in- 
dustrial attractiveness and utility. 
Admittedly, some of these approaches 
might have been found ineffective, and 
might have been dropped or superseded 
by others. In any case, we would have 
learned something about a problem 
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whose solution has defied us for over 10 
years, 

The answer to the passage of S. 722 
was a veto. The answer to the effort 
to compromise was insistence upon a 
narrow program offering minimum hope 
of success, unworthy of support by the 
Congress. The areas of long-term un- 
employment were offered a gesture, a 
collection of crumbs off the table of 
national plenty. 

Until recent weeks, there was a gen- 
eral disposition to consider area rede- 
velopment on a bipartisan basis. Re- 
cently, however, we have been treated 
to a wave of oratory, especially from 
persons who do not serve in the Con- 
gress, which is designed to spread the 
belief that a so-called practical area 
redevelopment bill could have received 
White House approval. The word 
“practical” is not defined in this oratory, 
but those of us who have studied the 
problem know that the only practical 
approach is one offering the greatest 
hope of success at its point of applica- 
tion. 

As matters stand, we will adjourn 
soon and file out of these halls after the 
conclusion of an area redevelopment 
tragedy with overtones of farce. We 
will have reached a zenith in impracti- 
cality in dealing with the problem. No 
remedial legislation will have been en- 
acted, and everybody will lose—the 
unemployed, the merchants and busi- 
nessmen of the affected communities, 
the employed persons who must pay for 
public services to the unemployed, and 
even the Federal Treasury, whose in- 
come depends heavily on the withhold- 
ing tax from employed persons. 

Clearly the issue must be joined again 
in the new climate of a new Congress, 
and joined it will be. As to the author- 
ship of the tragedy, that will be deter- 
mined by the people in November, and 
I have every confidence that they will 
lay the burden of guilt precisely where 
it belongs. 


THE LATE HONORABLE OSWALD 
WEST 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
on Monday, August 22, a very grave loss 
was suffered by the people of Oregon. 
The Honorable Oswald West, one of Ore- 
gon's greatest Governors, died at the age 
of 87. Os West, as three generations of 
admiring Oregonians have called him, 
was Governor for only one term, from 
1911 to 1915. But in that one term, his 
devotion to government in the public in- 
terest changed the face of our State. 

Governor West was responsible for in- 
itiating Oregon’s State highway system, 
for enacting Oregon’s pioneering work- 
man’s compensation law, and for the 
creation of the State board of control. 
Perhaps his most enduring contribution 
to Oregon, his greatest gift to Oregon's 
people, and his own most lasting memo- 
rial is the principle of public ownership of 
Oregon’s 400 miles of ocean beach—on 
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which there are no private preserves, no 
stretches to which the public can be de- 
nied access to this day. 

Os West, Mr. Speaker, was a Demo- 
crat, and as a Democrat I am proud of 
that fact. But he never hesitated to 
criticize his fellow Democrats when, in 
his eyes, they went wrong. His devotion 
to the welfare of Oregon, and his con- 
cern for the reforms which he established 
in his tenure as Governor, went far be- 
yond party lines. 

Os West, Mr. Speaker, was one of Ore- 
gon’s authentic great men. His courage 
was boundless. His passion for justice 
was unlimited. His wit, his integrity, 
his understanding of the purposes of 
democracy will be sorely missed. 


OLD CURRENCY LEGISLATION 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. WEST- 
LAND] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, 3 
years ago I introduced the old currency 
bill which would save the taxpayers of 
this country somewhere between $3 and 
$5 million each year. Early in the 86th 
Congress, I again introduced my bill, 
H.R. 5691. This legislation, although 
noncontroversial, has not even been the 
subject of hearings in the Banking and 
Currency Committee. I believe this in- 
dicates that the majority members of 
the committee are not interested in a 
sound financial approach to problems of 
the Treasury and are not interested in 
saving money for the taxpayers. 

Early in July I had hopes of favorable 
action by the House. It was at that 
time the Senate passed S. 3712, a bill 
that would accomplish the same pur- 
pose as H.R. 5691. Unfortunately, my 
anticipation that this Congress would 
finally approve this money-saving meas- 
ure disappeared yesterday when the 
Banking and Currency Committee voted 
to table S. 3712. 

Mr. Speaker, the responsibility for 
preventing the Federal Treasury from 
receiving the benefits of an immediate 
cash improvement totaling $98.3 million 
and for robbing our taxpayers of better 
than $3 million annually rests with the 
majority members of the committee. 
The vote in committee that has effec- 
tively killed the old currency bill was 
13 to 9. Thirteen Democrats voted to 
table S. 3712. Two responsible Demo- 
crats and seven Republicans voted to 
report it out to the House. 

Before I present figures that show the 
amount of money lost because of dilatory 
action during the past 3 years, I want to 
refresh the memories of Members of the 
House as to how this proposed legisla- 
tion came about and again give credit 
to the man who brought the situation 
concerning old currency to light. 

On January 12, 1957, Mr. Charles E. 
Putnam, of Seattle, Wash., asked the 
Secretary of the Treasury for an analy- 
sis of outstanding paper currency car- 
ried on the books of the Treasury. Mr. 
Putnam learned, for example, there was 
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$1,143,198 in Treasury notes of 1890 out- 
standing, yet only about one-tenth of 1 
percent was being returned for cancella- 
tion each year. He reached the con- 
clusion it would take more than 1,000 
years to cancel this obligation, during 
which time the Government would have 
to pay interest on the outstanding bal- 
ance each year. 

The results of such an unbusinesslike 
approach were obvious, so he wrote to 
me May 16, 1957, and suggested that I co- 
operate with others in the Congress and 
the Treasury Department to find the 
proper action to take. 

Treasury officials informed me legisla- 
tion was needed to get to the heart of the 
problem, so we worked out a bill which I 
introduced August 26, 1957, with hope of 
early enactment. Now, 3 years have 
passed since Mr. Putnam suggested this 
way of saving the American people a 
minimum of $10,000 a day. Action by 
the Congress 3 years ago could have 
saved more than $6 million, by the most 
conservative estimates, and possibly as 
much as $13.5 million. 

Earlier, I mentioned this proposal 
would have the effect of improving the 
Treasury’s cash position by $98.3 million. 
This would include $31.2 million in gold 
now held as security for outstanding gold 
certificates, $30 million in silver held as 
security for old silver certificates and 
$37.1 million to be received from Federal 
Reserve banks to discharge their liabil- 
ity on account of the old large-scale Fed- 
eral Reserve notes. The increase from 
these sources would enable the Treasury 
to decrease by corresponding amounts 
our outstanding interest-bearing mar- 
ketable public debt obligations with an 
annual saving in interest costs of $3 to 
$3.5 million at current interest rates. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to emphasize that 
each day the old currency bill is delayed, 
money that could be used for defense or 
other operations of the Government is 
being lost. The action of the committee 
in refusing to report S. 3712 to the House 
is an example of futility in extending 
this session of the Congress unnecessar- 
ily beyond July. It is a clear-cut ex- 
ample that when political maneuvering 
takes precedence over constructive, re- 
sponsible legislation it is the American 
people who suffer. The example of fiscal 
irresponsibility exhibited yesterday by 
the Democratic majority on the Banking 
and Currency Committee is one which 
will be remembered by the voters on 
November 8. 


THE THREAT OF COMMUNISM 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HtESTAND] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, we in 
these legislative halls have a keenness 
and awareness of the problems which 
face our country. The American peo- 
ple have given us the daily assignment 
to grapple with these problems, both 
large and small, and somehow find ways 
to resolve them. 
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We labor under the U.S. Capitol dome, 
a glowing symbol of a free people in a 
free Nation. 

Above our Capitol, and our Nation, 
hangs the scourge of communism, & 
wicked symbol of domination and greed. 
Its leaders are greedy men; they hunger 
for the control of our minds and bodies. 

Some will tell you that this angry 
cloud is but a ghost. But we must not 
believe that, although the scourge may 
be shrouded in lofty slogans or pious 
oratory. 

The aggression of communism is our 
most serious, most deadly and most im- 
mediate concern, It is a grave danger. 
And a danger, too, is the attitude of 
some on ways to resolve this greatest of 
all conflicts. 

As the Communists wage war, they 
would have us wage peace. As the Com- 
munists seek victories, they would have 
us seek appeasement. As the Com- 
munists strike out to dominate the 
world, they would have us pamper other 
lands and peoples. 

Mr. Speaker, there is only one clear- 
cut goal for the United States in this 
cold war. And that goal is not a plateau 
of stalemate; that goal is victory. If 
we do not win this war, we shall lose it. 
Our policies must reflect our goal of 
victory. 

I have introduced a resolution which 
puts us on the inside lane of the first 
bend in that road to victory. I believe 
it should be the sense of Congress to 
break off diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Union and other Communist 
dominated countries. 

Almost by the hour, the Communist 
regime hurls an insult, breaks an agree- 
ment, assaults our citizens and property, 
or throws added sparks into the cold war. 
The recent shooting down of an Air 
Force RB-47 is but one example of Com- 
munist arrogance. 

Let us show this gangster regime that 
we are not going to merely sit back and 
smile. Severance of relations would re- 
flect a tough U.S. attitude. And is 
there anything wrong with that? Of 
course not, it is exactly what I believe 
the American people want. 

The move would serve as a firm and 
forthright example to other countries of 
our disapproval of Communist tactics 
and perfidy. 

The Communists harass our diplomats, 
shoot down our aircraft, kidnap our citi- 
zens, enforce their threats with espion- 
age and blackmail. And, with diplomatic 
relations, they are provided an oppor- 
tunity to carry out these programs within 
our very borders. 

Severance of diplomatic relations 
would shut off the huge Communist net- 
work of espionage, headquartered here in 
the embassies of our Nation’s Capital. It 
would halt a large influx of Communist 
agents into the United States. Many of 
these are now protected by diplomatic 
immunity. 

And, aside from these reasons, if the 
American people felt that—with such 
action—the U.S. Government felt that 
strongly about it, there must be some- 
thing important about this communism 
business, after all. 

We do not recognize Red China and 
our reasons for not doing so apply to 
Soviet Russia and her satellites. Against 
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this entire evil bloc we must direct our 
thoughts of victory. Why favor our op- 
position with moral support? 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GLENN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I introduced a civil rights bill which I 
ask the House to enact. Most of this bill 
isnot new. It picks up where we left off 
last May in our work on the Civil Rights 
Act of 1960. That was a good piece of 
legislation. But the House will recall 
that certain additional proposals, con- 
tained in bills that I and others intro- 
duced, did not survive House delibera- 
tion. Three of these proposals are now 
renewed in the bill that I have intro- 
duced. The fourth is a new proposal. 

The Congress chose to stretch out its 
session in order to compelte unfinished 
business. Among the items of unfinished 
business is civilrights. AsI have stated, 
most of what I now propose was rejected 
by the Congress before the political con- 
ventions. However, at the conventions 
both parties in their platforms pledged 
performance on each of these points. 
Therefore, how can we now avoid our 
responsibilty to finish the job? 

The bill first, recognizes and grants 
congressional sanction to the Supreme 
Court's school desegregation case by pro- 
viding technical] assistance to those com- 
munities that are making efforts to com- 
ply with the law; second, calls for the 
creation of a statutory Commission on 
Equal Job Opportunities on Government 
Contracts with statutory powers; third, 
authorizes the Attorney General to bring 
actions for school desegregation when 
economic coercion or threat of physical 
harm is used to deter persons from going 
to court to establish their rights. 

Each of the above proposals were con- 
tained in legislation which I introduced 
a year and a half ago. 

And, fourth, the bill calls for strength- 
ening of existing efforts to guarantee the 
right to vote to all qualified citizens by 
providing that completion of six primary 
grades in a State accredited school is 
conclusive evidence of literacy for voting 
purposes. This is a new proposal. It is 
in the Republican platform. There have 
been mass denials of the right to vote 
under the 15th amendment by discrimi- 
natory applications of State literacy 
tests or by lack of objective standards. 
This is born out by the reports of the 
Civil Rights Commission and of the At- 
torney General of the United States. 

We have heard many promises in the 
recent party conventions on the subject 
of Federal civil rights legislation. We 
have the promises; now let us have per- 
formance. 


PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from New York (Mr. GLENN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, 
during the hearings on House Resolu- 
tions 606, citing Austin J. Tobin; 607, 
citing S. Sloan Colt; and 608, citing 
Joseph G. Carty, for contumacious con- 
duct before a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee of the Judiciary, it was necessary 
that I leave the fioor for a short period 
on urgent committee business. I there- 
fore did not hear the remarks of my 
colleague from New Jersey, FRANK 
Osmers, but I have now had the oppor- 
tunity of reading his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

I subscribe to and support his state- 
ment that when the New Jersey dele- 
gation decided in February to ask the 
Committee on the Judiciary for a staff 
study of the Port of New York Author- 
ity’s compact to determine the author- 
ity’s legal right to construct an airport in 
Morris County, N. J., it was not our 
thought, nor did we give any support to 
a resolution that would request the sub- 
committee of the Judiciary Committee to 
make a full investigation of the Port 
of New York Authority. In fact, this 
point was raised in the discussion and 
assurance was given that such was not 
the purpose of the meeting of the New 
Jersey delegation inasmuch as there were 
some of the members of the delegation 
who were not in accord with or in favor 
of a fishing expedition type of investi- 
gation of this bistate authority. 

I was one of those present who so felt. 

I join with my learned colleague the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Osmers], in his very sound and logical 
reasons for his stated opposition to these 
citations, and I am sure that when the 
proper tribunal passes on the constitu- 
tional grounds under which these cita- 
tions were issued, they will be quashed 
and the matter will be adjudicated prop- 
erly, as could have been done previous 
to this time by a declaratory judgment 
settling the jurisdictional controversy 
and without any harm to the reputation 
and standing of three very outstand- 
ing citizens who now stand cited for 
criminal contempt proceedings, which 
are altogether uncalled for. 


JAPANESE AND ENGLISH COMPETI- 
TION IN PURCHASES BY THE FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. 
Froon]. Under the previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. DENT] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter, including tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
discuss a serious matter before this Con- 
gress today. Recently I sent the follow- 
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ing letter to the Department of the In- 
terior. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR, 
CONGRESSIONAL LIAISON OFFICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The following is a direct quote 
of an article recently appearing in one of 
our local papers: 

“A Japanese company for the first time 
was chosen to supply electricity-generating 
equipment for a Federal power project. The 
Interior Department named Hitachi New 
York, Ltd., to supply two turbines for a pow- 
er plant near Redding, Calif., for $664,860. 
The agency also picked English Electric Ex- 
port & Trading Co., Ltd., of New York, a 
British concern, to build two turbines in 
a plant near Lewiston, Calif., for $832,830. 
In both cases, the difference in bids by the 
foreign companies and those by U.S. firms 
was greater than the 6-percent differential 
which the ‘Buy American Act’ requires.” 

I would appreciate, at your earliest con- 
venience, any information concerning the 
above—as to details on the bids for these 
two purchases, who the bidders were, and 
any other pertinent information you may be 
able to send me. 

Thanking you in advance for your prompt 
attention in this matter, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN H. DENT, 
Member of Congress. 
[Department of the Interior, Information 
Service Release, Aug. 12, 1960] 


RECLAMATION AWARDS CONTRACTS FOR TUR- 
BINES FOR Four PROJECT POWERPLANTS 


Award of contracts to manufacture nine 
hydraulic turbines required for four major 
hydroelectric powerplants on Bureau of 
Reclamation projects in California and Utah 
was announced today by the Department of 
the Interior. 

The four contracts, involving work total- 
ing $3,421,240, were awarded as follows: 

The contract for three 50,000-horsepower 
turbines for the Flaming Gorge powerplant, 
on the Green River in Utah near the Utah- 
Wyoming border, was awarded to James 
Leffel & Co., of Springfield, Ohio, on its bid 
of $798,550. 

Two 105,000-horsepower turbines for the 
Spring Creek powerplant, to be located about 
2 miles north of Keswick Dam in Shasta 
County, Calif., will be built by Newport News 
(Va.) Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. for 
$1,125,000. 

Two 93,500-horsepower, 225-revolutions- 
per-minute vertical shaft hydraulic turbines 
for Clear Creek powerplant, near Redding, 
Calif., will be built by Hitachi New York, 
Ltd., a Japanese firm, at a bid price of 
$664,860. 

Two 85,000-horsepower turbines for Trin- 
ity powerplant, near Lewiston, Calif., will be 
built by English Electric Export & Trading 
Co., Ltd., of New York City, an English firm, 
for $832,830. 

Bidding was heavy on each contract, with 
participation in each bid invitation by both 
foreign and domestic manufacturers. 

The Hitachi firm which has its main fab- 
ricating plant at Ibaragi-Ken, Japan, be- 
came the first Japanese firm to win a Bureau 
of Reclamation turbine contract. It was 
low among seven bidders for the contract to 
build the turbines for the Clear Creek unit 
of the Central Valley project’s Trinity River 
division. The installation, to be constructed 
on Clear Creek approximately midway be- 
tween Redding and Lewiston, Calif., will 
consist of two 67,000-kilowatt generators, 
each driven by a 93,500-horsepower turbine. 

English Electric also won its first Bureau 
of Reclamation turbine contract with its low 
bid for the Trinity powerplant turbines, in 
competition with four other bidders. The 
installation, on Trinity River about 8 miles 
northeast of Lewiston, Calif., will include 
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two 50,000-kilowatt generators, each driven 

by a vertical shaft Francis-type hydraulic 

turbine. Each turbine will have two inter- 

changeable runners—one to deliver 85,000- 

horsepower at a 426-foot head and the other 

— deliver 70,000-horsepower at a 384-foot 
ead. 

Assistant Commissioner of Reclamation 
N. B. Bennett, Jr., explained that the award 
of these contracts at this time would require 
the concurrent production of nine turbines 
for four major and important powerplants 
of the Bureau of Reclamation. He explained 
that it would not be in the interests of the 
Bureau under these circumstances to award 
more than one major turbine contract to each 
of the two firms that have not heretofore 
manufactured turbines for the Bureau, pend- 
ing demonstration that technical standards 
of Bureau specifications did not present ob- 
stacles to satisfactory contract performance. 

Based on this decision, Hitachi's bid for 
the Flaming Gorge turbines was rejected in 
favor of Leffel’s second low bid of $798,550. 
The powerplant installation at Flaming 
Gorge Dam, approximately 60 miles south of 
the city of Green River, Wyo., will consist 
of three 36,000-kilowatt generators, each 
driven by a 50,000-horsepower, vertical shaft 
Francis-type hydraulic turbine. The 490- 
foot-high Flaming Gorge Dam is the second 
largest feature of the Colorado River storage 
project. Work on the dam was started in 
mid-1958. 

The Bureau's decision was applied in the 
bidding for the two Spring Creek turbines. 
Bids of the Hitachi and English Electric 
firms were rejected and the third low bid of 
Newport News firm was accepted. The New- 
port News bid was 13 percent below the en- 
gineer's estimate. 

The Spring Creek powerplant, located on 
the west bank of Keswick Reservoir, will be 
connected with the Whiskeytown Reservoir 
by the 2.9-mile Spring Creek power conduit. 
The powerplant installation will consist of 
two 75,000-kllowatt, 225-r.p.m. generators, 
each driven by a 105,000-horsepower turbine. 

Bids for the generators for the Trinity 
powerplants and the Flaming Gorge plant 
will be invited this fall. The three major 
Trinity Division powerplants (Trinity, Clear 
Creek, and Spring Creek) will have a total 
installed generating capacity of 384,000-kilo- 
watts. These plants are expected to generate 
an average of 1.27 billion kilowatt-hours of 
hydropower annually for the Central Valley 
project power system. Completion of the 
1. N construction is scheduled for late 
1963. 


Pursuant to this information I issued 
the following public release: 


Congressman JoHN H. Dent today con- 
demned the administration's 6-percent-dif- 
ferential ruling in Government procure- 
ment. He blamed the loss of two turbine 
generators to Japanese manufacturers and 
two more to English manufacturers on the 
unrealistic unsound differential established 
by this administration which reduced the 
differential between foreign and American 
turbine manufacturers from 25 percent to 
6 percent. 

“This isn't enough to make up the differ- 
ence in cost of production mandated by our 
Federal laws on social security, unemploy- 
ment compensation, and other costs not 
encountered by foreign manufacturers. I 
warned 2 years ago after the loss of millions 
of man-hours of work for American workers 
that the 6-percent differential would be an 
open invitation for all low wage, low econ- 
omy, low standard producers in foreign 
countries to take over the entire need of the 
United States for electrical generating facili- 
ties. 

“It is apparent that this is fact becoming 
the rule rather than the exception when 
Japan, a country that has been a buyer of 
turbines from us, now sells their products 
to our Government. 
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“With the unemployment situation as it is 
in my area amongst this type of manufac- 
turing it becomes a serious and dangerous 
matter. We can no longer ignore warnings 
that stand out both in our economic as well 
as our defense programs. 

“This country can ill afford the luxury of 
government mandated unemployment and 
economic depression,” concluded DENT. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I submit an 
analysis of the real differential that 
exists in actual transactions in Govern- 
ment procurement: 


PURCHASES BY THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT— 
Domestic Versus FOREIGN 

Question: “In instances where the Fed- 
eral Government has the opportunity to 
purchase required goods of equal quality 
either from a foreign producer or from a 
domestic producer at a higher price, which 
purchase is the most economical for the 
Federal Government?” 

The accurate answer to this question can 
not be determined by just applying the 
usual business approach of “when goods are 
of equal quality, buy on price.” In fact, 
from a business standpoint, this axiom cer- 
tainly does not apply in Federal Govern- 
ment transactions. 

With the objective of proving that buying 
foreign goods at a lower price is not eco- 
nomical when compared with purchasing 
the same quality goods from a domestic 
producer, an analysis has been made of the 
flow of money resulting from both a foreign 
transaction and a domestic transaction. 

The main point of this analysis is the 
inescapable fact that when any money is 
put to work within the United States it pro- 
duces tax revenues for the Federal and State 
Governments. When money is paid directly 
to a foreign entity, no tax revenue is gen- 
erated for the benefit of the United States. 

For example, a domestic corporation re- 
ceives an order from the Federal Govern- 
ment for $100,000 of goods. To fill the order 
the corporation purchases its raw materials 
from suppliers; it purchases certain services 
necessary for its operations; it pays the 
‘wages of its employees and it pays for trans- 
porting the goods to their destination. The 
profit on the transaction is distributed as 
income taxes, as dividends to its stockhold- 
ers and, in some instances, a portion is 
used to purchase new property and equip- 
ment. 

Each of the above steps made by the do- 
mestic corporation results in the generation 
of revenue for some taxing entity; 1.e., the 
supplier of materials must go through a 
similar process in his business; the com- 
panies and individuals services 
have business cycles which generate tax 
revenues; the employees receiving wages pay 
taxes directly and also contribute to the tax 
generating business of the merchants and 
others who serve them and their families. 

This tax generating phenomenon is not 
activated when funds are paid directly to a 
foreign entity. 

The following analysis shows that on the 
original transaction of selling $100,000 of 
goods to the Federal Government, an aver- 
age domestic manufac’ corporation 
will pay Federal and State taxes of $6,250 
or 6.25 percent of the gross sales value. 

The taxes paid by the suppliers and em- 
ployees on revenue paid to them by the 
average domestic manufacturing corpora- 
tion, amount to an additional $9,199. 

At this point, of the original payment by 
the Federal Government for the $100,000 
purchase, Federal and State taxes aggregat- 
ing $15,449 have been generated. 

The analysis carries the example transac- 
tion further so as to complete two cycles of 
money turnover. At the end of the second 
cycle, Federal and State tax generation 
amounts to $36,014 or 36.014 percent of the 
original $100,000 outlay. 
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ANALYSIS OF FEDERAL AND STATE TAX GENERA- 
TION RESULTING FROM A $100,000 PURCHASE 
BY THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FROM A DOMES- 
TIC MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 

Only the following taxes have been consid- 

ered: 

1, Federal and State income taxes. 

2. Federal excise taxes. 

3. State sales taxes. 

4. Federal old-age benefit taxes (social se- 
curity). 

5. Federal and State unemployment taxes. 

No consideration was given to: 

1. Various State and local taxes such as 
franchise, ad valorem, personal property, 
gross receipts, etc. 

2. Tax generation resulting from taxes 
paid, 1. e., salaries of Federal and State Goy- 
ernment employees paid from tax receipts. 

3. Tax generation which would result from 
the purchase of new or replacement manu- 
facturing equipment by the domestic cor- 
poration. 

Exhibit A sets forth, in summary, the tax 
generation for an average domestic corpora- 
tion within various manufacturing groups. 
(The average corporation for each group was 
determined by reference to “Statistical Ab- 
stract of the United States.”) 

Exhibit B sets forth, in detail, the tax 
generation for an average domestic manufac- 
turing corporation. (The average corpora- 
tion was determined by reference to “Statis- 
tical Abstract of the United States.“) 

References to specific source data are set 
forth in “Notes” and cross-referenced to ex- 
hibits A and B. 

NOTES 
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1. One hundred thousand dollar contract 
award: 

The assumed payment made by the U.S. 
Government to a domestic manufac’ 
corporation. When foreign competition is 
involved it may be assumed that the size of 
the contract is such that only businesses 
with a corporate financial setup will be able 
to compete. 

2. Federal corporation income tax on an 
average manufacturer: 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-nine Internal 
Revenue, page 380, table No. 482, “Active 
corporation income tax returns, 1956,” total 
compiled receipts from returns with and 
without net income for manufacturing, line 
18, $310,318,746,000; income tax, $12,289,- 
618,000; computed tax rate, 3.84 percent on 
receipt. 

8. State corporation income tax: 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-nine Internal 
Revenue, page 379, table No. 481, Corpora 
tion income tax return, 1956,” total compiled 
receipts, $679,868 million for returns with 
and without income. 

United States, page 165, table III-2, “State 
and local government receipts, 1956,” line 
$ corporate profits tax accruals, $1,041 mil- 

on, 

Computed tax rate: 1,041 plus 679,868 
equals 0.15 percent on receipt. 

4. Excise and sales taxes, corporate and 
noncorporate taxpayers: 

Although the Federal Government cannot 
be taxed, most State laws consider the Goy- 
ernment contractor the consumer and sub- 
sequently charge him for the tax. 


Only two reference works have been used Million 
for basic data; namely: United States, p. 164, table III-1, 
Internal Revenue: “Statistics of Income” “Federal Government receipts and 
by Internal Revenue Service as published in expenditures, 1956,” line 10, indi- 
“Statistical Abstract of the United States” rect business tax and nontax ac- 
by U.S. Department of Commerce; refer- eruals before refunds__...--.-.-. $11, 726 
erences are to the Abstract“, number in United States, p. 165, table III-2, 
front of reference represents edition year. “States and local government re- 
United States: “U.S. Income and Output” ceipts, 1956,” line 11, sales tax.. 7, 989 
by U.S. Department of Commerce, edition 
1958, Total excise and sales taxes.. 19,715 
Type of tax- 
payer 
1958 Internal Revenue, p. 488, table No. 606, ‘Bolo Proprietorshipe, 
3 and 5 9 e- 
ceipts, : 
Met ee ae 22.02 | Noncorporate, 
Note 3, Ist paragraph total compiled receipts for corporations. 77.98 | Corporate. 
Total gross recelpts nV 


Computed tax rate: 19,715 plus 871,968 
equals 2.26 t on receipt. 

5. Distribution of dividends and salaries 
and wages by average manufacturer: 


Nineteen hundred and fifty-nine Internal 
Revenue, page 380, table No. 482, “Active 
corporation income tax returns 1956,” line 
18, manufacturing: 


‘Total compi 
Dividends pai 


Amount Computed 
ratios 
Percent 
$319, 313, 746, 000 100. 00 
7, 177, 397, 000 2, 
77, 697, 000 24.33 


6. Individual Federal income tax: 

Twenty percent is the lowest tax bracket 
for individuals. It is assumed that wages 
resulting from the contract transaction 
would be subject, at least, to this lowest tax 
rate. 

7. Individual State income tax: 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-nine Internal 
Revenue, page 377, table No. 478, “Individual 
Income Tax Returns With Income, 1956,” 
adjusted gross income, $268,584 million. 

United States, page 165, table IIT-2, State 
and Local Government Receipts and Expen- 
ditures, 1956,” line 3, personal income taxes, 
$1,580 million. 


Computed tax rate: 1,580-+268,584—0.59 
percent on dividends, wages, and salaries re- 
ceived by stockholders and employees. 

8. Unemployment insurance tax: 

United States, page 170, table III-6, Con- 
tributions for Social Insurance“: 

Million 


1956; line 4, State unemployment in- 


1. 801 


United States, page 201, table VI-2, “Wages 
and Salaries, By Industry, 1956,” line 1, all 
industries, $227,304 million. 
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Computed tax rate: 1,801 plus 227,304 
equals 0.79 percent on wages and salaries. 

9. Social security taxes: 

Six percent is the actual rate effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1960, being paid equally by employer 
and employee. “Business Statistics” 1957 bi- 
annual edition, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, page 69, shows as weekly earnings in 
1956 $86.31 for durable goods industry and 
$71.10 for the nondurable goods industry, or 
approximately $4,800 and $4,000 respectively, 
per year. Subject earnings are well below the 
$4,800 annual social security base. 

10. Federal income tax for average U.S. cor- 
poration: 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-nine Internal 
Revenue, page 379, table No. 481, “Corpora- 
tion income tax return, 1956,“ returns with 
and without income: 


Million 
Total compiled receipts.......---- $679, 868 
Total tax Mability.......-.--.---- 21, 364 
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Computed tax rate: 21,364 plus 679,868 
equals 3.14 percent on funds distributed to 
corporate suppliers, etc. 

11, Federal income tax for business en- 
tities other than corporations: 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-eight Internal 
Revenue, page 488, table No. 606, “Sole pro- 
prietorships, partnerships, and nonmanufac- 
turing corporations, 1956": 


[In billions) 
Net 

Gross fit 

receipts fore 

taxes 
Sole proprietorships $117.1 | $14.8 
Fuartuerships „„ 75.0 7. 9 
—.. a 102. 1 22.7 
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Computed: Profit to gross receipts 22.7 
plus 192.1 equals 11.82 percent. At the low- 
est individual tax rate of 20 percent, the tax 
rate on gross receipts is 11.82 percent times 
20 percent equals 2.36 percent on funds dis- 
tributed to noncorporate suppliers, etc. 

12. Distribution of dividends and salaries 
and wages by average U.S. business entity: 


Amount | Computed 
ratios 
Note 4, total gross receipts Percent 
com: $871, 968 100. 00 
in 227, 304 26.06 
U.S., p. m table VI-8, net 
corporate dividend pay- 
8 1956, line 1, all 


Exurerr A.- Direct taxes generated for use by the Federal and State Governments and the economic cost to the United States from a $100,000 
S. manufacturing groups as compared with contracts awarded to foreign entities 


contract award to individual 


Stone, clay, and glass that lotta en tax generation within the manufacturing group) $24, 324 
Peper ede 0 led produ FP T — PR LS a 22, 960 
. — 22, 379 

ore . rr 21, 953 

—.— — 5 21, 851 

Sears ws metal industries 21, 801 
ery and equipmen 21, 502 

Rubber 75 8 20, 134 
Textile mill produets 19, 230 
Petroleum and coal products 18, 988 
‘Tobacco (lowest tax generation within the manufacturing group) 18, 882 


Contract to U. g. manufacturer 


Through Ist 
cycle 


Accumulated tax generation 


Percentage in- 
crease of cost 
to the United 
States when 
Actual cost to ying “for 
the United | eign” ascom- 
oo for ed to 
foreign pur- Jomesti H 
Economic cost | chase —— a | after only 2 
to the United 7- percent cycles have 
States after margin been com- 
h 2d | completion of pleted. The 
only 2 cycles percent o 
excess cost will 
increase as 
more cycles are 
gad 
$60, 857 $92, 999 53 
61, 954 92, 999 50 
62, 422 92, 999 49 
62, 763 92, 999 48 
62, 846 92, 999 48 
62, 887 92, 999 48 
63, 132 92, 999 47 
64, 225 92, 999 45 
64, 908 92, 999 43 
65, 149 92, 999 43 
65, 237 92, 999 43 


Nore.—The same bases and ratios have been used as in exhibit B to accumulate above data, except that the Ist cycle reflects bases and ratios characteristic for the indi- 
vidual group. The sources are the same as those used for compiling the data for exhibit B. 


Exutsit B.—Direct taxes generated for use by the Federal and State governments and the flow of funds resulting from a $100,000 contract 
award to an average U.S. manufacturing corporation 


15T CYCLE 


Original distribution of funds by the Federal Government to a 
domestic 


manufacturer 
oe Peers» cated at the Sowing rates: 
Federal tion income tax. 


Giving a total tax rate o 


And tax n 


The balance 
is 


sup) 
The ratio 9 5 digtribution to emplo: 
based on the original receipt of $1 
While distribution to suppliers, etc., is the 
e — ae ts. 
contract receipts 
Less: he. med Ser 
11000 (2.25 percent of 
Wages and salaries (24.33 
percent eet $100,000).......- 24, 380 


Funds available to mee 83 
ate ties the etc., may be both corporate an 


ities, the amount, $67,160, is broken pane r 


ae in tha binin tax beara 


See footnotes at end of table. 


and stockholders is 
000 to the a ad ly 


Distribution of funds by taxable categories 


— Noncor- 
entities 
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Exnieit B.—Direet taxes generated for use by the Federal and State governments and the flow of funds resulling from a $100,000 contract 
award to an average U.S. manufacturing corporation—Continued 


Distribution of funds by taxable categories 


Distribu- Total funds 
tion base | available 


Dividends 


The balance of funds, etc.—Continued 
Since . imag etc.—Continued 

Which are — — bapa 
Individual Federal income tax . 3 
ande E so. 1 ff. a Be a 

emp meter insurance tax. 

Social security taxes 

Federal ation 


in generation 
the funds revert back to usage by business, the 
oe pay their employees oad Z roekhoidars in p 


Total aaan, base.. 
eaa — . used in the preceding diĩstribution—-—— 
e rates ic g w 
A total tax generation resulta in the amount of 


2D CYCLE 


The stockholders and the wage earners buy consumer goods, ete. 
while the suppliers acquire new inventory items, . goods, 
and services, Seep Pras funds distributed in the 1 
back into business. Since it is difficult to 5 
tribution of taxes collected by tax authorities the only funds 
considered available are the original receipt in the Ist cycle, 

eneration up to this point, $20,431, leaving 
2295 28580 for farther distribution, 

The ist tax 4 —— under the 2d cycle arises from the receipts, 

$79,569, business; however, as previously a distribution by 
152 and noncorporate taxpayers must be made in the 


F . | it. eee E 8 08) =. $17, 821 |... ae 


To which the following tax rates are applied: 
Federal corporation income taux 


Resulting in ia hs Pt EE ER ʃ—?“⁰nę⅛¶ ß —— Re 
id tax gemeration te Che amount Of EEE . .. : —7ẽ! 
When business has paid direct taxes, $4,253, on 
$79,569, a balance in the amount of $75,316 is 
distribution to employees, stockholders and 1 


tage 
569 less tax the employers......-.------.--------| 12] 78,316 
e 


Original reid. 
Less: Taxes. 


A 19, 627 


Funds available to suppliers 54, 650 
But, as sup rent 1 may both corporate entities, the 
amount of broken down in the same ratios as used in 


Whic . 

A sunset, he — OAA s ... . . oa 
s suppliers » PS: employees an: 

psc it tom ratios used in Let cycle but based on above 


Corporate — ̃ ͤ — . Sa 2 


Total distribution base. 
Which give a tax base of. 
* applying the tax rates used in the preceding distribu- 


1 Percent. current regulations of a so-called 7-percent margin ‘nited 
= zne amount =i mon 13 — e en Were — — the 8100, — — contract — = ——. and sta stay * 1. A ull ms = pepu of 1 ie Neer — by 
rou; e ands taxing con: ues A amount continue some Mem ongres necon arded 
to increase: Cheaper this to a contract awarded toa il beeper where under the foreign entity. ae R toa 
Mr. Speaker, at this point let me Compare this to the disastrous policy of our conditions here and abroad seem 
acquaint the House with Russia’s policy followed in our American market. like something out of a fairy tale. 
on imports. No product imported in RO FRINGS To sit by and watch community after 
Russia can be sold to the consumers at community become almost entirely 


a price less than that charged for a simi- To those of us whose lives are closely dependent u Governm 
lar or like product produced in Russia— knit to our homes, our communities, our netaploysient compensation, 3 
authority U.S. News & World Report. neighbors and our country, the realities cial security and local charities is as 
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unbelievable as anything that has hap- 
pened to this Nation in all of its history. 

This is not a report based upon fiction 
but one that is based entirely upon facts 
and figures that are substantiated by the 
record. Itis asad record but a true one. 

Recently, Dewey Anderson and associ- 
ates covered the subject of depressed 
areas and used as a base for their 
article a special report by Julius 
Duscha from the Washington Post. Let 
me quote some of the findings and ob- 
servations from this report as well as 
some of my own facts gathered by going 
through many pages of Government re- 
ports and news items in our leading 
journals. 

Quote: “A scandal that will not 
die—From the Blue Ridge Mountains of 
Virginia to the trail of the Cumberland 
Gap in Kentucky, tens of thousands of 
Americans live in appalling poverty. 
Live? No, they hardly exist.” 

This is not the exaggeration of a “do- 
gooder” or a “bleeding heart” or a labor 
“boss” out to get a bigger cut of dues 
money, as the chamber of commerce 
would say. No, it is the calm statement 
of a special reporter for the Washington 
Post sent by his newspaper into the Ap- 
palachian region of the United States to 
tell the story of what is happening to 
thousands of our fellow Americans in the 
chronically depressed areas. 

How long will it be before the con- 
science of our people is moved to the 
point where we do something for the 
whole counties that “are precariously 
held together by a flour-and-dried milk 
paste of surplus foods,” counties of proud 
mountain folk for whom “relief has be- 
come a way of life”? 

The answer may well lie in the pres- 
ent session of Congress which has so 
much crucial legislation to cram into the 
relatively few days that lie between us 
and the election campaign. Will any- 
thing be done? Why has it not been 
done before? Has our failure as a people 
to act been an example of cruel indiffer- 
ence? Does it lie in violently conflicting 
theories of political philosophy? Are 
there actually powerful, selfish interests 
in our country who simply do not want 
to pay higher taxes for the benefit of 
those in need? 

The tragic truth lies in a combination 
of all these reasons—a combination that 
for 5 years and through two presidential 
vetoes has thwarted every effort to bring 
aid to the depressed areas. 

What are the facts? 

There are hundreds of communities in 
southern New York State, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Virginia, and 
New England that have become ghost 
towns or are inhabited by people living 
in abject poverty, people who exist only 
by virtue of relief and Federal handouts 
of surplus agricultural products that are 
given away not because they constitute 
a decent diet but because this is one way 
to get rid of them. For one reason or 
another the basis of their industry has 
dried up. They need help to get a new 
start. 

For 5 years Congress, under the dogged 
leadership of Senator PAuL H. DOUGLAS, 
Illinois Democrat—supported by the ma- 
jority in Congress, including your Con- 
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gressman—has tried to do something for 
these people. In 1958 Congress adopted 
legislation that would have extended 
massive aid to the distressed areas. The 
President vetoed it. Again this year 
Congress passed a second bill calling for 
roughly $250 million in aid. The Presi- 
dent vetoed it for the second time. 

Why? An excellent case can be made 
for the fact that the American people 
have not been adequately aroused to the 
real tragedy of the depressed areas. The 
Washington Post story is one of the rela- 
tively few firsthand reports that we have 
had. “Yet,” says Reporter Julius Dus- 
cha, “one cannot forget the faces that 
have been hungry for so long, the houses 
that have been unpainted for even a 
longer time and the sense of despair 
which lingers over so many of the valleys 
and ridges. It is hard for a visitor to 
forget people whom the Nation has so 
easily put as far out of mind as they are 
out of sight.” 

There are others, however, for whom 
it is easy to forget—like the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers and the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
which have been battling the Douglas 
bills with vindictive persistence. 

“Why should the successful be taxed 
to reward the unsuccessful?” they ask. 
Why help the depressed areas to com- 
pete with your areas?” “Why don’t 
these people move out and get jobs else- 
where?” “Why don’t they help them- 
selves?” “Why try to save areas that 
are done for, anyway?” In brief, “Root, 
hog, or die.” 

Why? One can honestly ask that 
question when he reads in every news- 
paper of the President’s great concern 
for underdeveloped countries, for the 
economic aid to every nation on earth, 
directly or indirectly. No one denies the 
need for aid to help the world and the 
many friends we hope to make and keep 
in a world torn by conflicting ideologies. 

Somehow, though, it does not rest well 
to know our own needs in so many areas 
and yet be called upon in the name of 
humanity and patriotism to spend bil- 
lions in tax money to help foreign coun- 
tries as well as opening up our market- 
places to floods of cheap, low-wage 
manufactured consumer goods which in 
a great measure are responsible for some 
of the distress right here at home, even 
in our own backyard in Westmoreland 
County. 

The answer is not simple, but one 
thing is sure—we cannot continue the 
present policy without courting serious 
economic disaster. 

Recently one of our best-known dis- 
trict industries sent me a report on for- 
eign competition with its disastrous 
effects upon their ability to stay in 
business. 

These local citizens, both labor and 
management, have always supported our 
foreign-aid program, believing, as all of 
us have believed, that this was the open 
road to peace on earth, good will to 
men, 

However, let me quote from this letter: 

Dear JoHN: There are several enclosures 
accompanying this letter which I think you 
will find very interesting. At the present 
time here at Steel, we have laid off 
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about 25 percent of our work force, and the 
enclosures will explain, to a large degree, 
why. 

The two price sheets speak for themselves, 
as does the letter from one of our salesmen 
to Mr. Dahl, vice president in charge of our 
sales. The importation of foreign steel, par- 
ticularly by Bohler, is quite serious. They 
are taking over many, many small accounts 
throughout the United States; and the para- 
graph which I have marked on the copy of 
our salesman's letter shows what they are 
trying to do with our big accounts. The M-2 
type mentioned in the letter is responsible 
for he largest sales in our high-speed steel, 
and you can see there’s a difference of 24 
cents per pound in base prices and, in addi- 
tion, they do not charge any extras. 

All of our laid off employees are constit- 
uents of yours, and so, I am sure you will 
do everything possible in their favor to see 
if some relief can be granted in the future. 


Coupled with our reciprocal trade pro- 
gram as administered with the Tariff 
Commission being guided in its decisions 
by the international trade and tariff or- 
ganization—GATT—the results are be- 
coming disastrous. 

This Nation has foolishly measured its 
foreign export and import balances upon 
dollar volumes with little or no regard 
to the serious deficiencies in manhours 
and payroll dollars as well as dividend 
incomes to stockholders. 

It is easy to figure who gets hurt when 
we sell Japan $100 million worth of raw 
goods—cotton, and so forth—and buy 
back $100 million worth of finished 
goods to be sold to our consumers. The 
difference in manhours and payroll dol- 
lars is tremendous. 

I recently compiled a partial list of 
items that are flooding our American 
market and the increase in just 4 years 
is beyond reason when you figure the 
difference in our costs for wages, taxes, 
and payroll deductions forced upon our 
cost of production by Government edict. 

Let us look at just a few items for 
comparison. Even the U.S. News & 
World Report has taken serious notice of 
this grave situation: 

Automobiles—here is a striking illus- 
tration of what has happened to U.S. 
trade. Sales of American cars abroad 
have dwindled year after year, now 
amount to less than half of what they 
were in 1955. Demand for foreign cars 
in the United States, at the same time, 
has skyrocketed. In just the last 3 years, 
the foreign share of total auto sales in 
the United States has jumped from less 
than 2 percent to more than 10 percent— 
1956 imports, 108,000 cars; 1959 imports, 
668,000. 

Tires—cars, trucks, other vehicles are 
rolling on foreign-made tires as never 
before. Many of these tires are prod- 
ucts of U.S. firms operating abroad. In 
3 years, tire imports have multiplied by 
8, not counting those on the wheels of 
imported cars—1956 imports, 149,000 
tires; 1959 imports, 1.2 million. 

Typewriters. Most of the big manu- 
facturers of typewriters have set up 
plants abroad. Some figure they can sell 
foreign-built machines in the United 
States for about half the price of similar 
models made here. Italian, Swiss, Ger- 
man, and Japanese firms are selling more 
and more typewriters in the United 
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States. Exports of U.S. typewriters have 
dropped sharply—1956 imports, 276,000 
typewriters; 1959 imports, 470,000. 

Machine tools. With a price advantage 
on their side, foreign producers have 
been stepping up sales of these important 
industrial machines. Trade sources es- 
timate that a machine tool costing $6,250 
to make in Germany would cost $10,000 
here. Why? Mainly because a machine- 
tool worker averages 60 cents an hour in 
Germany, $2.40 in the United States— 
1956 imports, $25 million; 1959 imports, 
$35 million. 

Steel. Last year’s steel strike pushed 
demand for foreign steel to record highs, 
and much of this lost market is not ex- 
pected to be recaptured by U.S. steel- 
makers. Industry officials estimate im- 
ports this year at 3% million tons, nearly 
triple the imports of 1956—1956 imports, 
1.3 million tons; 1959 imports, 4.4 million. 

Shoes. Americans are buying a record 
number of leather shoes; boots and slip- 
pers made in factories abroad—1956 im- 
ports, 5.3 million pairs; 1959 imports, 
13.8 million. 

Farm machinery. In 1959, nearly 
15,000 tractors were shipped into the 
United States—about double the number 
only 3 years ago. Some 13,000 combines 
were imported—also double the 1956 to- 
tal. Other farm machines show a simi- 
lar trend. 

Barbed wire. This item was invented 
in the United States. Yet, in 1959, more 
than 60 percent of all the barbed wire 
used in this country was made abroad— 
1956 imports, 62,000 tons; 1959 imports, 
78,000 tons, 

Trucks. Imports of trucks have not 
increased at anything like the rate of 
foreign auto imports. Still, trucks have 
been coming into this country at an ac- 
celerating pace. Imports were less than 
one-half of 1 percent of U.S. truck pro- 
duction in 1956. By 1959, truck imports 
equaled nearly 2 percent of domestic 
production—1956 imports, 2,800; 1959 
imports, 22,000. 

Clothing and textiles. Overall imports 
of cotton, wool, and silk goods went up 
nearly one-third in just 3 years. Exam- 
ples: Imports of cotton shirts reached 
2.2 million dozen in 1959—nearly double 
the 1956 total. Japan exported no suits 
to this country in 1956; last year it 
shipped 30,000, and this year the total 
may reach 80,000. About 2.5 million dol- 
lars’ worth of corsets and brassiers came 
into this country from Hong Kong in 
1959; in 1956, there were no U.S. im- 
ports of these items from the British 
Colony—1956 imports, $340 million; 1959 
imports, $446 million. 

Optical instruments. Imports of bi- 
noculars, microscopes, telescopes, and the 
like have nearly doubled in 3 years. U.S. 
exports of these products have dropped— 
1956 imports, $14 million; 1959 imports, 
$24 million. 

Electrical machinery. U.S. industry 
has stepped up its buying of imported 
generators, transformers, switches, and 
motors. Foreign makers increased their 
sales to the United States by 50 percent 
in just 3 years—1956 imports, $22 mil- 
lion; 1959 imports, $33 million. 

Hand tools. Local hardware stores are 
displaying a growing variety of hammers, 
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saws, screwdrivers, wrenches, and so 
forth, made in foreign countries. They 
usually sell at prices considerably below 
those made in the United States—1956 
imports, $15 million; 1959 imports, $25 
million. 

Nuts and bolts. While U.S. exports of 
nuts, bolts, screws, and rivets have been 
dropping off, imports have doubled. 
Congress was told earlier this year that 
indicated imports of these items in 1960 
would require 130,000 tons of steel to 
produce. That amount of steel, if made 
in the United States, would provide jobs 
for 1,000 workers, according to the testi- 
mony—1956 imports, $9 million; 1959 
imports, $18 million. 

Office equipment. Here, again, im- 
ports have about doubled in 3 years. 
Many American firms are setting up 
plants in Europe to take advantage of 
cheaper labor—in some cases only a third 
as high as in the United States. The fig- 
ures do not include typewriters—1956 
imports, $14 million; 1959 imports, $27 
million. 

Steel cutlery. U.S. exports of knives, 
forks, and spoons made of steel were only 
$800,000 in 1959, a third as much as 3 
years earlier. Imports in the same pe- 
riod about doubled—1956 imports, $8 mil- 
lion; 1959 imports, $14 million. 

Remember, this has happened since 
1956. When you compare these figures 
with 1952, the first Eisenhower year, you 
receive a real shock. 

We have proven one thing—our money 
can help distressed and underdeveloped 
nations; then why cannot we try the 
same medicine here at home in the 
thousands of American communities 
where the coal is worked out, where in- 
dustries have moved out, where the 
community needs help to rehabilitate its 
utilities, widen streets, build facilities, 
and, in general, do here what we have 
done abroad? The issue is still there. 
The tragedy of hungry Americans in a 
land that boasts day and night of its 
opulance cannot be brushed aside. It 
must haunt men of good will day and 
night until it is resolved. This next ses- 
sion of Congress gives us a new chance 
to show whether we mean business or 
not. 

Recently I had a group of visitors in 
my Washington office—most of them 
from my hometown and district. They 
were in Washington to appear before 
the Tariff Commission pleading for fair 
treatment by GATT in regards to the 
importation of window and plate glass. 

Those of us living in and around 
Jeannette, Arnold, and Belle Vernon 
know what has happened to our jobs, as 
well as to our local businessmen, because 
of the failure of this administration to 
afford relief under the escape clause of 
the Reciprocal Trades Agreement. 

Here, in part, is the testimony pre- 
sented to the Commission by Enoch R. 
Rust, vice president of the United Glass 
& Ceramic Workers of America: 

My appearance here is to plead for the 
cessation of any further tariff cuts and to 
argue for a protective quota system to be 
established for glass and ceramic products. 

The Glass & Ceramic Workers Union 
normally consists of approximately 57,000 
members and nearly 228,000 people directly 
dependent upon our industries. Due, how- 
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ever, to automation and imports, that figure 
has been drastically cut. Thousands of our 
glass and ceramic workers are walking the 
streets today and many thousands of their 
dependents face poverty. These Americans 
are confused and bewildered. They cannot 
understand why their breadwinner’s job has 
been exported overseas. They are even more 
confused by the fact that often these jobs 
have gone to the nation which they under- 
stand to be the outstanding enemy of our 
way of life, the Soviet Union. 

Certain business interests with the aid 
of political friends of both parties are play- 
ing a devious role in using imports to under- 
mine the high standard of living enjoyed by 
Americans in every State of our great Na- 
tion. All too often the same capitalists who 
seek union cooperation and assistance in 
meeting foreign competition are actually 
financing that foreign competition. The 
relatively higher wage levels which prevail 
in the American continent should and do 
serve as a stimulant to workers in other 
lands. Certain big business interests, how- 
ever, give the appearance of making a con- 
centrated effort to use imports as a means of 
lowering the standard of living for working 
people at home. 

The United Glass & Ceramic Workers have 
always favored reciprocal trade with friendly 
nations. Our organization has always sup- 
ported policies calling for a fair and equi- 
table trade program. We believe that the 
continuous flow of goods in and out of the 
United States could be a great contributing 
factor to the assurance of world peace. Re- 
ciprocal trade means that all parties enter- 
ing into a mutual agreement will trade 
equally with one another. Today we find 
ourselves faced with a trade program that 
has all but lost any resemblance to reci- 
procity. Instead it tends to take on the 
appearance of a vast program initiated and 
designed to club the American workers into 
submission by flooding our markets with 
goods produced by cheap, and in some cases 
perhaps, slave labor. 

In the United States the imports of win- 
dow and plate glass alone equal the full-time 
output of at least 4,100 production and 
clerical workers. This means in effect an 
export of a payroll of approximately $34,012- 
000 annually to nations all over the world. 
Among these nations are Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and the Soviet Union. The impact 
is equally as bad in the ceramic field. Ap- 
proximately 3,000 such jobs with a possible 
payroll of $18,720,000 annually have been 
exported. 

If, however, Mr. Mitchell’s statement at 
the Rotary convention were to come to pass, 
“such industries as watches, bicycles, glass, 
pottery, and certain textiles are threatened 
with extinction because of comparative wage 
levels abroad,” we would find that the win- 
dow and plate glass industries alone would 
displace 13,162 workers between the ages 
of 40 and 65. 

It is clear then, gentlemen, that we are 
not merely dealing with jobs or business, 
but that our primary duty is to protect the 
well-being of our own people. It is with 
these people in mind that we ask for a ces- 
sation of tariff cuts and for protective quotas. 
The facts and figures are plain but the pol- 
icies behind these facts and figures are often 
hard to understand. Over 425 million square 
feet of window glass was imported into 
America in 1959. That means that over 2,600 
choice American jobs were exported. In 
March 1960, 500 tons of window glass ar- 
rived from Russia. Approximately 500 choice 
American jobs thus went to the Soviet Union. 
How can we explain that to American glass- 
workers? Thirty-eight million feet of plate 
glass was imported along with the millions 
of square feet that arrived in the 668,000 im- 
ported automobiles. For that we exchanged 
nearly 2,000 of our best jobs. Forty-six mil- 
lion square feet of floor and wall tile were 
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imported in 1959. Between 3,000 and 4,000 
jobs in the floor and wall tile industry left 
our country in those transactions. In 1960 
it will certainly be worse, unless we act, and 
we must act now. 

Gentlemen, our international union has 
supported a reciprocal program. Now, how- 
ever, we find ourselves faced with a fight 
for survival. In many instances we find that 
we are fighting with our friends who have 
not yet awakened to the stark reality of the 
trade situation. 

The very purpose behind foreign trade and 
the foreign aid program is being defeated in 
Europe today. 

These programs, since their inception, were 
to work as economic aids to the nations of 
the world, especially those of the free world 
bloc. But today, we find the reciprocal 
trade program working in reverse; in fact it 
a the economic growth of European 


are must take a firm and positive position 
to create a quota system that will protect 
our old established industries from extinc- 
tion and that will insure the worker the 
security he once envisioned as a young man. 
We must inaugurate a fair trade program. 
If we do not begin such a program soon, the 
pendulum will swing once again far to the 
right. We will again be faced with the high 
and unfair tariff barriers which may well 
have been the foundation for both World 
Wars. This we do not want. 

Mr. Khrushchev has said that Russia would 
bury us economically. By importing 500 tons 
of window glass and exporting 500 American 
jobs to the Soviet Union we have begun to 
assist him in making his prediction a reality. 
Why must we help him do it? 


Next the Commission heard from 
Marshall Lewis representing the National 
Association of Mirror Manufacturers in 
behalf of the industry side of the pic- 
ture. A few excerpts from his statement 
shows the same worry, the same prob- 
lem and futility faced by the workers: 


The purpose of this appearance is to ex- 
press opposition of the association to further 
tariff reductions on mirrors which are duti- 
able under tariff paragraphs 223, 224, and 
230(b), all of which have been included in 
the list of items which it has been an- 
nounced will be considered for tariff reduc- 
tion. 

The hearing and investigation to establish 
the peril point on tariff paragraph 223 was 
held in October 1959. And now, before the 
results of the other proceeding have been 
announced, we find this commodity again 
listed for possible tariff concessions. 

There should be some end to litigation. 
The mirror industry believes it is being 
treated rather harshly by being placed in 
the position of continually having to defend 
itself against additional tariff reductions. 

Japan is the principal country supplying 
U.S. imports of mirrors not over 144 square 
inches in size. Exhibit III indicates the 
large percentage of imports in this category 
which come from Japan. Imports from 
Japan have been increasing rapidly under 
tariff paragraph 230(b), particularly since 
the rate of duty has been reduced. 

Labor cost, it is estimated, constitutes ap- 
proximately 60 percent of the cost of 
finished plate glass mirrors. 

We have been unable to obtain exact com- 
parisons of the wage rates in the glass in- 
dustry manufacturing in Belgium and in 
Japan in comparison to those in the United 
States. 

However, generally U.S. wages in manu- 
facturing are approximately four times those 

in Belgium and many times the 
rates in Japan. 

Most U.S. mirror manufacturers are lo- 
cated in small towns with the plants 
being important to the economic life of these 
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communities by providing the means of live- 
lihood for many families as well as tax 
revenue for the towns themselves. 

We are convinced that the present rates of 
duty assessable under paragraphs 223 and 224 
are not adequate to cover the differences in 
costs of production here and abroad. 

The protection remaining to the American 
mirror is in effect only a figure 
of speech in view of the wide difference in 
wage rates and other elements in costs of 
mirror manufacture which operate to the 
disadvantage of the highly competitive 
American industry—which at best is operat- 
ing mainly on a marginal profit basis with a 
very substantial number of concerns actually 
operating at a loss. 

The U.S. productive capacity of mirrors 
is far in excess of demand which results in 
competition being very severe. Imports have 
been increasing even though the average 
unit value of imports has been declining 
materially. A further lowering of the rates 
of duty would only accentuate the amount 
of imports which already are at an increasing 
rate and threaten serious injury to the do- 
mestic mirror manufacturing industry. Total 
value of imports of mirrors of all sizes for 
1952, $423,343; for 1959, $2,031,461. 


The same story is told by the manu- 
facturers of tennis balls, sporting goods 
and all other lines. Typical of how we 
are becoming enmeshed in a system of 
American enterprise abroad with unem- 
ployment growing here at home is the 
following late news on developments 
that have a serious bearing on our fu- 
ture: 


Pressure is building up in Europe at two 
strategic points—productive capacity and 
the labor supply. Most countries, but par- 
ticularly Germany, simply cannot build new 
plants fast enough to cope with current and 
anticipated demand. At the same time, the 
labor supply is being stretched to the break- 
ing point. 

Typically, we've heard of a US.-owned 
firm in Germany which is putting new plants 
in remote villages chiefly because untapped 
local labor was available. There are now 
about 10 vacancies for every 4 unemployed 
workers in Germany as a whole. 

In Britain, job openings about equal the 
number of unemployed. Allowing for “fric- 
tional” unemployment and turnover, this 
means some areas are in for a worsening 
pinch. Even Italy has been hit by a short- 
age of trained technicians and engineers. 

Switzerland reports more than twice as 
many vacancies as unemployed. 

An agreement between Ford Motor and 
Toyota of Japan is said to be imminent. The 
joint venture calls for capital investment of 
$1.1 million by each of the companies. 
Toyota will provide equipment, buildings, 
and labor and Ford will supply engineers, 
machine tools and prototypes. The plan (if 
it is approved by the Japanese Government) 
is to build Falcons or a new midget car that 
has been perfected but not yet produced by 
Ford. Most of the Japanesé-made Fords 
would be earmarked for sale in Japan and 
throughout Asia. Toyota already sells small 
cars in the United States and South America. 

Toyota’s chief rival in Japan, Nissan Motors 
(Datsun), has closed a deal with Mexican 
interests for establishment of the first full- 
process car production plant in Mexico. 
Mexico puts a tariff of almost 100 percent 
on American cars. 


Mr. Speaker, what does it all add up 
to? Simply this, we are putting more 
of our tax dollars into nonproductive in- 
comes. These incomes are limited and 
naturally tend to buy goods at the cheap- 
est prices which in turn brings into the 
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United States more cheaper made goods 
and puts more Americans out of work. 

The millions of Americans who are not 
producing today and living on limited in- 
comes runs up into the millions. 

As a partial list, let us add a few fig- 
ures: 17 million on social security; 3 mil- 
lion on private or personal retirements; 
7 million on relief recipients; 5 million 
unemployed—formerly employed; 3 mil- 
lion unemployed—not recorded as such, 
youths, handicapped, and so forth; total, 
35 million Americans living at below 
payroll incomes. 

Add to this about 9 million more per- 
sons who are employed in governments at 
all levels, plus the hundreds of thousands. 
of farmers who receive a partial Govern- 
ment income from subsidies, soil bank 
payments, and so forth, and finally 
the number of workers in private indus- 
try whose income stems from Govern- 
ment spending in both military and non- 
military procurements, and you have a 
Picture of the American economy that 
ought to cause every real American to sit 
up and take notice of our serious eco- 
nomic condition. 

Yesterday I introduced House Resolu- 
tion 622, and I quote from its contents: 

Whereas there has been a continuing and 
growing unrest in certain industries of the 
United States because of the operations of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
over the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act; 
and 

Whereas the administration of the Buy 
American Act has been detrimental to the 
American economy; and 

Whereas there is a continuing and chronic 
unemployment of approximately five million 
workers in the United States: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the chairman of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor appoint 
a select committee of a proper number of 
members of the committee, said membership 
to be at the discretion of the chairman, to 
immediately start a full investigation of the 
operations of reciprocal trade agreements and 
all of the allied operations, the economic 
developments under the foreign and mutual 
aid programs, the rulings and operations of 
the Buy American Act and the Small Busi- 
ness Administration Act to determine the 
effects on the economics of this country; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a study be made by this 
same committee on the direct or indirect re- 
lationship of foreign trade on domestic em- 
ployment; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution become ef- 
fective immediately upon passage. 


Mr. Speaker, too many of the Members 
of Congress refuse to even look at the 
picture of unemployment from the base 
of foreign import labor deplacement and 
yet some of the most ardent supporters 
of foreign aid and reciprocal trades 
agreements are finally seeing the dismal 
results of our overzealous and unrealistic 
policies in these fields of administrative 
and congressional action. 

I quote now from the National Inde- 
pendent Labor Journal on the “Effect of 
Foreign Competition on the American 
Economy:” 

EFFECT OF FOREIGN COMPETITION ON THE 

AMERICAN ECONOMY 

Did you know that metalworking is the 
largest of all industries? Sales last year were 
in excess of $150 billion. This industry ac- 
counts for 43 percent of all manufacturing 
employment in the country. 


1960 


Did you know that we are not only im- 
porting larger quantities of metalworking 
products into this country, but we are losing 
export sales which formerly was a large part 
of the metalworking industry’s market. 

Did you know that traditionally, we have 
exported more finished steel products than 
we have imported, but the tide has turned. 
During the past 3 years, the increase in im- 
ports has resulted in 7 million tons of fin- 
ished steel not being produced in American 
mills by American labor. This is equal to 10 
million tons of ingots or 11 percent of last 
year’s domestic production. 

Did you know that had this 7 million tons 
of steel been produced in this country, it 
would have provided employment for 56,000 
more people in the steel industry. (This 
calculation is based on the industry's experi- 
ence of 16 man hours required to produce a 
ton of finished steel.) 

Did you know that last year, we imported 
625,000 foreign built passenger cars, while 
our export of American built passenger cars 
dropped to 115,000. This means we lost the 
production of over 700,000 passenger cars, 
annually, which would have required an 
additional 114 million tons of finished steel 
and would have provided job opportunities to 
65,000 additional American workers. This 
is only the direct job losses in steel mills and 
automobile plants. If we were to roll back 
labor requirements for making an automo- 
bile all the way to the farms and mines 
700,000 cars would represent the labor of 
350,000 people. 

Did you know that in 1953 we imported 
16 million pounds of metal fasteners and last 
year imports reached 70 million pounds with 
a sharp and steady decrease in exports. The 
indicated imports of metal fasteners in 1960 
would require more than 130,000 tons of steel 
to produce. This loss to American industry 
would provide employment for another 4,000 
American employees since the production of 
metal fasteners requires 40 to 50 man-hours 
per ton. 

Did you know that during 1950, we im- 
ported 153,000 sewing machines and last year 
we imported 1,229,400 units. There are many 
who will shrug off the loss of this industry, 
just as we shrugged off the loss of the watch 
industry, bicycle industry, the typewriter and 
business machine industries, but we cannot 
shrug off the loss of the machine tool indus- 
try because of its economic and security im- 
plications, 

In the forties the machine tool plants sold 
abroad 40 percent of their total output. 
Today, less than 10 percent of American tool 
production is being sold abroad. Foreign 
machine tools are invading the domestic 
market and has now reached 18 percent of 
our total consumption. 

Did you know that in an attempt at self- 
preservation, many machine tool builders 
and other manufacturers have acquired 
manufacturing facilities in foreign countries 
to take advantage of the cheaper labor avail- 
able there and the more favorable tax policies 
existing there. 

Did you know that surveys indicate that 
half of all the companies building machine 
tools now have or are in the process of ac- 
quiring manufacturing facilities in foreign 
countries. This presents a threat in the 
event of a national emergency, such as we 
faced in the last war. 

Did you know that we are so vulnerable to 
foreign competition because: 

1. We have aided financially the establish- 
ment of modern industrial plants for them 
through our foreign aid program. 

2. We have shared our technological know- 
how with countries who are our industrial 
competitors. 

3. In our preoccupation with foreign aid, 
we have neglected domestic aid which other 
governments have granted their industries. 
For example, the overhauling of depreciation 
rules and regulations to encourage modern- 
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ization and efficiency of industry, the exten- 
sion or guarantee of credit, the protection of 
home markets to import quotas, and restric- 
tions. 

4. Our industries pay wage rates which 
are fantastically higher than those paid by 
our foreign competitors. For instance, in the 
machine-tool industry the average rate for 
production rate workers in America, exclu- 
sive of fringe benefits, is $2.40 an hour. In 
England, 85 cents per hour, Germany, 60 
cents per hour; Italy 35 cents per hour. This 
explains why Western European machine- 
tool builders can manufacture products in 
their modern plants, ship them to this coun- 
try, pay freight, insurance, tariff, and still 
undersell domestic builders by 30 percent. 

Did you know that in the steel industry, 
exclusive of fringe benefits, the average 
hourly earnings in the United States in 1959 
were $3.11 per hour; in Germany, 67 cents; 
England, 80 cents; Belgium, 7734 cents; 
Japan, 41 cents? 

This disparity in wage rates has been in- 
creased by the wage contract signed this 
year in the basic steel industry. That con- 
tract raised the cost of labor 40 cents an 
hour over the term of the contract. Mean- 
while, foreign steelworkers have settled for 
increases approximating 5 cents per hour. 

It takes about 16 man-hours to finish a 
ton of steel. Under the present wage rates, 
that means that the cost of labor input per 
ton of steel in this country is now $60 a 
ton. In Western Europe the labor input cost 
is around $12 to $14 a ton, and in Japan it 
is in the neighborhood of $7 to $8 per ton. 

The steelmaking facilities of those coun- 
tries are as modern, if not more modern, 
than ours. With a labor savings of $50 per 
ton, it is no wonder that foreign steelmakers 
can flood world and American markets with 
steel at prices $30 to $40 a ton under the 
cost of manufacture in our mills. The nar- 
rowing margin of American technological 
superiority cannot overcome such an enor- 
mous cost advantage. 

It is an obvious conclusion that our com- 
petition from foreign countries has made 
inroads on the steel industry that poses a 
national problem and should be recognized 
as such. 

The Government must modernize their de- 
preciation system to encourage increasing 
production efficiency and take all proper 
steps to aid American industry to maintain 
a competitive position in world trade. 

Source: Report by Walter J. Campbell, 
editor, Steel magazine, before the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Foreign 
Operations. 


Mr. Speaker, does this point up the 
need for the investigation I am asking 
for or are we going to put our heads in 
the sand like the ostrich that refuses to 
see the dangers that threaten our very 
existence? 

Too often the only motive behind the 
expansion of American investments 
abroad is to make exhorbitant profits, 
get away from American governmental 
regulations and safety laws, run away 
from union contracts, and to get out from 
under the close scrutiny of their ac- 
counts by the Revenue Department, 

Does this sound like the high-toned 
aims of the public proclamations by the 
President, the State Department, and 
the free traders and foreign aiders we 
hear on the floor of Congress? 

Time magazine in June published the 
following article on profits that ought 
to interest every Member of Congress: 
PROFITS From IMPorTS—BUSINESS GOES 

ABROAD To SELL IN THE UNITED STATES 

The rising challenge of bargain-priced for- 
eign imports has sparked a profound—and 
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controversial—change in the strategy of 
many U.S. businesses. To meet the compe- 
tition, hundreds of U.S. firms are going 
abroad to manufacture or buy products to 
sell in U.S. markets. Already U.S. firms im- 
port or manufacture overseas an estimated 
$1 billion worth of products each year for 
a customers—and the trend is growing 
ast. 

The shift overseas has raised a storm of 
protest at home. Some businessmen use it 
as an argument for higher tariffs; chambers 
of commerce often consider it downright dis- 
loyal; unions complain that it exports U.S. 
jobs, cuts employment. David Dubinsky, 
president of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers, says: “Expansion is legiti- 
mate, but expansion at the expense of Amer- 
ican workers is illegitimate.” 

Few firms go abroad with the prime inten- 

tion of making products for the U.S. market. 
They usually begin by buying cheaper com- 
ponents abroad to put into U.S.-made prod- 
ucts, or by setting up plants overseas to com- 
pete better in growing world markets. Once 
overseas, an increasing number of firms, un- 
dercut at home by foreign imports, find 
their cheaper, foreign-made goods just the 
thing to fight competition in U.S. markets. 
Royal McBee set up a typewriter plant in 
Holland in 1953 as part of its world market- 
ing program, but heavy competition in the 
United States from foreign-made, light- 
weight typewriters forced it to begin ship- 
ping a similar, Dutch-made model into the 
United States. 
. Chief reason for manufacturing abroad is 
low foreign wages, which some manufac- 
turers find are 25 cents an hour in Japan, 
60 cents in Germany ‘against $2.25 in the 
United States. International Harvester, 
which imports its small diesel tractors from 
a British subsidiary, sells them for $2,800, 
compared with an estimated $3,400 they 
would cost if made in the United States. 
Hamilton Watch bought a factory in Swit- 
zerland last year, now makes it lowest-priced 
watch there. 

There are other reasons besides wages for 
going abroad. The International Telephone 
& Telegraph Corp., which announced last 
week that it may soon resume sales of for- 
eign-made consumer equipment (radios, ap- 
pliances, etc.) in the United States, is al- 
ready bringing in automatic post office 
equipment made by its Belgian and German 
subsidiaries. Reason: I.T. & T. says that 
the equipment is technically superior to any 
available in the United States. Manhattan's 
Lafayette Brass Manufacturing Co., produc- 
ing overseas since 1953 for the U.S. market, 
has found cheaper tool costs abroad enable 
it to change designs more frequently than 
in the United States, keep its products up 
to the minute. Other firms set up abroad 
to be near raw materials. 

Moving overseas is not always easy. Many 
countries, such as Brazil and Peru, have 
tough labor laws that make it almost impos- 
sible to fire an incompetent worker, and 
others exercise strict control over invest- 
ment, In some countries the problem is 
payola for government licenses, etc. Blue- 
print standards have to be changed, laws and 
languages learned. 

For many U.S. firms the move is almost a 
matter of survival. Singer Manufacturing 
Co. is the only major U.S. manufacturer left 
in the household sewing machine industry, 
where cheaper Japanese and European im- 
ports have captured 65 percent of the U.S. 
market. Part of Singer's secret of survival: 
it makes its two lower priced models at its 
factory in Scotland. 

Nevertheless, firms that go overseas. often 
fear U.S, public reaction, often market for- 
eign-made products under their own U.S. 
labels and play down their oversea opera- 
tions, Some businessmen make no secret 
about their foreign imports, vigorously de- 
fend the practice. 
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U.S. News & World Report had this 
to say on the subject: 

International Telephone & Telegraph plans 
to invade the U.S. consumer goods field with 
products made abroad. 

Beginning next year, International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph will import, under its 
own label, consumer products made by for- 
‘eign subsidiaries and affiliated companies. 

That is a reversal of policy. International 
Telephone & Telegraph has been manufac- 
turing abroad—but only for sale in foreign 
markets. 

First items to be imported: radios and tape 
recorders from Japan and Germany. Some 
products will be assembled from components 
made in several countries. 


In every field we find the same com- 
plaint, we can’t do business under Amer- 
ican standards and compete in the mar- 


ketplace. 

It has been pointed out that when we 
talk of our inability to compete with 
imports we always want to blame the 
American wage standard for our trouble. 

It is true that we have a higher wage 
level and that our workers enjoy a higher 
standard of living. It is also true that 
this has always been the case. Even if 
you go back 50, 40, 30, 20, or 10 years 
you'll find that the American worker re- 
ceived compensation far in excess of the 
wages paid in foreign countries. 

What really makes the problem so pro- 
nounced and serious today is a combina- 
tion of wages, taxes, foreign investments 
by Americans, Government handouts to 
competitor nations, foreign operations 
unrestricted by antitrust laws, antimo- 
nopoly practices, Walsh-Healey, Davis- 
Bacon, social security, hospitalization, 
unemployment compensation. 

Some of these humane and social acts 
are necessary to our way of life and com- 
petitively are not the difference between 
success or failure in trade. 

The real culprit lies in our mistaken 
policy of putting profit above people both 
here and abroad. 

Are we really helping our friends by 
building up American industries abroad, 
syphoning off a great deal of our foreign 
aid into a few pockets, both American 
and foreign, rather than spreading it out 
over the entire populace of an aided 
nation. 

Tve said before and I repeat again that 
our present foreign policy can be summed 
up in two short sentences, “Blame every- 
thing on Khrushchev and the Commu- 
nists and send every nation more 
money.” 

Recently, Hon. Spruille Braden had 
this to say about “friendships for sale”: 

Of course, as usual, when confronted 
with the Cuban situation, Washington 
had no courage or imagination and so 
reverted to the wornout, frayed solution 
of trying to buy friendship. 

Some of my Latin American friends 
are insulted at our assumption that their 
friendship is for sale. An Argentine 
friend writes me: “I hope I’m wrong, but 
I fear that with the aid of North Amer- 
ican dollars we will follow the same path 
as Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Bolivia, and so many others who have 
fallen under Communist tyranny with 
the aid of dollars taken under compul- 
sion from the North American people.” 
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Too often the second step in our di- 
plomacy has been to grant trade con- 
cessions with the same hope of buying 
friendship. Money and trade conces- 
sions have brought us nothing but 
failure. 


Another example of the growing 
awareness to the seriousness of the 
problem is highlighted by this news 
story: 

GARMENT UNION May Boycott CLOTH 
Imports 

Miami Brack. May 30.—The Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America threatened to- 
day a union-enforced boycott of Japanese 
fabrics and finished garments. 

The threat of direct union refusal to 
work on Japanese goods represented a major 
tactical shift in the Amalgamated’s cam- 
paign to check invasion of the domestic mar- 
ket by sweatshop imports from the Far East. 
Up to now the union has relied primarily 
on Government aid in negotiating trade 
quotas. 

WARNS AT CONVENTION 

The warning was given by Jacob S. Potof- 
sky, president of the Amalgamated, at the 
opening of its 22d biennial convention here. 

Representatives of the union’s 385,000 
members in the men’s clothing industry 
cheered his assertion that the workers could 
not be compelled to commit economic sul- 
cide by working on goods made in low-wage 
countries abroad. 

He disclosed that the union would confer 
with leading manufacturers in New York on 
June 8 on specific measures to enforce the 
import cutoff. 


At this time I want to present certain 
statistical and logical arguments pre- 
sented to the tariff commission on this 
serious subject. 

Foreign imports started out as an en- 
croachment upon the American market 
but has now become a full fledged in- 
vasion. 

I now quote from the presentation of 
the. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. and the 
Admiral Corp.: 


STATEMENT OF ROBINSON F. BARKER, VICE 
PRESIDENT, GLASS DIVISION, PITTSBURGH 
PLATE GLASS Co., BEFORE U.S. TARIFF COM- 
MISSION, AUGUST 17, 1960 


My name is Robinson F. Barker. I am 
vice president and general manager of the 
glass division of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
and have been in the glass business for 25 
years. 

First, I wish to thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to appear here. 

My company—PPG—has previously filed 
with you three confidential memoranda in 
opposition to further reductions in existing 
tariff rates—one relates to sheet glass, one 
to plate glass, and the third to optical glass. 

Because of limitations of time and, more 
important, because sheet glass constitutes 
our most acute problem, I shall rely upon 
the memoranda we have filed in the cases 
of plate glass and optical glass and confine 
my remarks here to the crucial sheet glass 
problem. 

I appear to present facts which will dem- 
onstrate the complete lack of justification 
for any further reduction in existing tariff 
duties and the absolute need for the grant- 
ing of relief at the earliest practicable date 
by invoking the escape clause provisions of 
the Trade Agreements Act. 

The problem can be stated simply—the 
U.S. sheet glass industry is losing the do- 
mestic market. We respectfully submit that 
this should concern not only the U.S. Tariff 
Commission and the Committee for Reci- 
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procity Information, but also the American 
public at large. 

Of course, we are mindful of the desir- 
ability of reciprocal trade relations among 
the nations of the world, and it is not our 
purpose to quarrel with the wisdom of the 
concept underlying our country’s overall in- 
ternational trade policy. 

But, we are also mindful of the fact that 
loss of the U.S. sheet glass market to foreign 
producers necessarily jeopardizes thousands 
of jobs as well as sizable investments which 
people in this country have made over a 
long period of years. 

I feel that I am qualified to speak about 
loss of jobs for the reason that one of my 
major company responsibilities is that of 
supervising all our glass manufacturing op- 
erations. In that capacity, I know from 
day to day which of our facilities are op- 
erating and what the status is of our fac- 
tory labor force. 

It is not pleasant to report to you that 
commencing with August 1959 each suc- 
ceeding month, with but one exception—De- 
cember 1959—has witnessed a decline in the 
number of our factory workers employed. 
It has now reached the point where nearly 
25 percent of our normal complement of 
2,900 sheet glass factory workers are unem- 
ployed. My company is not unique in this 
respect, and we believe that our experience 
is typical of all domestic sheet glass pro- 
ducers. 

The principal markets for sheet glass in- 
clude the building construction, automotive 
(including laminating and tempering), sash 
and door, mirror and specialty manufactur- 
ing, and glass jobbing industries. Accord- 
ing to the U.S. Department of Commerce, 
the total volume of sheet glass shipped in 
1959 by the domestic producers was $134,- 
502,000 (U.S. Department of Commerce facts 
eek yaaa series BDSAF-375-09, Feb. 18, 

The following companies manufacture 
sheet glass in the United States: 

1. American St. Gobain Corp.: Sheet glass 
plants at Arnold, Pa., Jeannette, Pa., and 
Okmulgee, Okla. 

2. Blackford Window Glass Co.: Sheet glass 
plant at Vincennes, Ind. 

3. Ford Motor Co.: Sheet glass plants at 
Dearborn, Mich., and Nashville, Tenn. 

4. Harding Glass Co.: Sheet glass plant at 
Fort Smith, Ark. 

5. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co.: Sheet 
glass plants at Charleston, W. Va. and 
Shreveport, La. 

6. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.: Sheet glass 
plants at Clarksburg, W. Va., Henryetta, 
Okia., Mt. Vernon, Ohio, and Decatur, II. 

7. Rolland Glass Co.: Two sheet glass 
plants at Clarksburg, W. Va. 

I have listed these companies alphabeti- 
cally and not acco: to size. Parentheti- 
cally, we believe that PPG produces about 
one-third of the sheet glass manufactured 
in this country. 

Having asserted that the U.S. sheet glass 
industry is losing the domestic market, I 
should state the bases for this assertion. 
If my assertion is correct, as I firmly believe 
it to be, then this forum presumably will 
wish to know how this came about, what 
role the tariff has played, what domestic 
damage has resulted, and—finally—what can 
or should be done about it. 

Let’s begin with some basic facts. 

IMPORT IMPACT 

In 1950 foreign imports of sheet glass 
into the United States totalled a modest 
31.7 million pounds. In 1959 these imports 
had risen to the staggering figure of 502.6 
million pounds. This represents an increase 
over 1950 of 1,485 percent. 

This phenomenal growth in the absolute 
amounts of imports over the past 10 years 
is shown graphically in a chart we have 
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prepared. With the permission of the chair- 
man I shall hand up copies of the chart 
with the request that it be designated as 
an exhibit, and made a part of the record. 

You will observe that this chart, which 
we have entitled “ Invasion of U.S. 
Sheet Glass Market,” records imports in 
terms of millions of 50-foot single strength 
equivalent (SSE) boxes rather than in 
pounds. Fifty-foot SSE boxes constitute the 
standard unit for measuring sheet glass 
quantites and that unit is used by the Bu- 
reau of Census, Department of Commerce, 
in the statistics it compiles respecting this 
industry. 

The impact of this absolute volume of im- 
ports upon the domestic sheet glass pro- 
ducers is readily discernible from our next 
chart. 

Our second chart, which we also request be 
make an exhibit, shows—as the title indi- 
cates Foreign Penetration of the U.S. Mar- 
ket as a percent of U.S. Sheet Glass 
Production”. 

The rate of penetration of this market by 
imports has been fantastic. In 1950 foreign 
sheet glass imports were equivalent to 2½ 
percent of the total estimated domestic pro- 
duction. In 1959, imports increased to over 
31 percent. 

I cannot refrain from observing that in 
the 10-year period in which this foreign 
penetration occurred there were a series 
of reductions in the U.S. rates of duty ap- 
plicable to imported sheet glass—the 1951 
Torquay reduction and the subsequent 
Geneva reductions in 1956, 1957 and 1958— 
all on top of prior severe cuts together ag- 
gregating 62 to 67 percent. 

The two exhibits I have handed up demon- 
strate that the amount of imports as well 
as the ratio of total U.S, production supplied 
by imports increased each year over the 
previous year shown, with but one excep- 
tion—1957. Although we do not pretend to 
have the complete explanation for the 1957 
decline in imports, we do know that the 
domestic demand was off sharply in that 
year. This is in contrast with a preceding 
2-year period of unprecedented demand 
which undoubtedly led to some scare buying 
in 1956. With U.S. demand down in 1957 
it is logical to assume that the foreigners 
concentrated more on other markets in that 
year in preference to the United States. 


DECLINE IN EXPORTS 


During the 1950-59 period US. sheet 
glass exports have declined substantially. As 
shown in our revised table 6, U.S. exports in 
1950 were 13.4 million pounds, or 231,837 
SSE 50-foot boxes (U.S. Department of Com- 
merce (FT-410) reported 8,586,534 square 
feet). By 1955 U.S. exports had declined to 
7.2 million pounds, or 124,026 SSE 50-foot 
boxes (U.S. Department of Commerce, 4,593,- 
535 square feet), and in 1959 to only 43 mil- 
lion pounds, or 74,046 SSE 50-foot boxes (U.S. 
Department of Commerce, 2,742,437 square 
feet). Thus, the 1959 exports amounted to 
only three-tenths of 1 percent of total U.S. 
production. Contrasted with imports 
amounting to over 31 percent of domestic 
production, the picture is certainly a dis- 
mal one for this American industry. 

One further word about exports from the 
United States—in recent years we have seen 
our export markets slowly dwindle away for 
the reason that more and more countries are 
establishing their own sheet glass plants. 
These plants not only serve their own re- 
spective domestic needs but also create ad- 
ditional sources of imports to the United 
States. As a result, during the 1956-59 peri- 
od, over 30 countries shipped sheet glass into 
this country. s 

The foregoing might well be captioned 
“The Problem Confronting the U.S. Sheet 
Glass Industry.” 

At this point you might properly ask: 
“Well. how did this come about?” 
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In answering this question, I will first 
summarize the reasons which have occa- 
sioned the loss of a substantial part of our 
market to the foreigners and then take up 
each in some detail. The reasons are as 
follows: 

1. There is equality of technology, labor 
skills, and productivity among foreign and 
domestic producers; 

2. Ocean freight rates constitute no bar- 
rier to importation into the United States; 

3. Most important is the fact that the 
foreigners have an overwhelming cost ad- 
vantage over the domestic producers. This 
permits the foreigners to cut well below do- 
mestic prices. 

4. Finally, successive reductions have in- 
creased the ineffectiveness of our tariffs in 
equalizing or offsetting in any way the for- 
eigners’ cost advantage. 

EQUALITY OF TECHNOLOGY 

Considering, first, equality of technology, 
labor skills and productivity, I am mindful 
that there is a line of thought in this coun- 
try that American industry can always 
meet—and beat—foreign competition simply 
by the adoption of production-line tech- 
niques and mass mechanization. Possibly 
that line of thought might have application 
to some domestic industries—I don't know. 
But, I do know that it does not apply to 
sheet glass. 

It must be remembered that the flat-glass 
industry had its origin in Europe and over 
the years a large number of European com- 
panies entered the flat-glass manufacturing 
business. Today, many of those old, estab- 
lished companies are of great size (even by 
American standards) and they operate inter- 
nationally. 

Those European companies have large re- 
search and engineering organizations and 
their plants are highly mechanized. Many of 
the European sheet glass facilities have un- 
dergone extensive enlargement and moderni- 
zation since the end of World War II. Un- 
questionably the Europeans possess sheet- 
glass technologies equal to those used in this 
country. Moreover, the quality of their 
product is comparable to that produced in 
the United States. 

These same observations, only to a slightly 
lesser degree, are applicable to the Japanese 
sheet-glass industry. And, in this connec- 
tion I respectfully urge that you mark well 
the fact that in 1959 Japan, which has been 
steadily increasing its position as a world 
sheet-glass supplier, moved up to second 
place in the foreign invasion of the US. 
sheet-glass market. 

In summing up this point, it is indeed 
fair to state that by reducing our sheet-glass 
tariffs this country has not been giving 
needed sustenance to small, weak foreign 
glass manufacturers; rather it has given vast, 
powerful, international companies more fat. 


OCEAN FREIGHT RATES 


The second reason why we are losing the 
U.S. market to foreign competitors is that 
ocean freight rates constitute absolutely no 
barrier to importation. A few illustrations 
will make my point. 

Using Boston as our first example, you will 
be interested in learning that the freight rate 
from Antwerp to Boston is 84 cents ($0.8391) 
per hundredweight. This is to be compared 
with the rate of $0.86 per hundredweight 
which is applicable to shipments from our 
nearest plant at Clarksburg, W. Va., to 
Boston. 

Another illustration—the rate from Liver- 
pool to Miami is 73 cents ($0.7344) per hun- 
dredweight. This compares with the rate of 
$1 from Clarksburg to Miami, Clarksburg 
again being our nearest plant. 

Turning to the west coast for our final 
illustration, we find that the rate from 
Yokohama to San Francisco is $1.24 ($1.2375) 
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per hundredweight. This is 38 cents 
(80.3825) lower than the $1.62 per hundred - 
weight rate from our nearest plant, Henry- 
etta, Okla., to San Francisco. 


FOREIGN COST ADVANTAGE 


By far the most important reason under- 
lying the success of the foreigners in invad- 
ing the U.S. market is the overwhelming cost 
advantage they possess over the domestic 
producers. 

This cost advantage applies not only to the 
cost of labor, by far the most important 
component of total cost, but also to the cost 
of raw materials. 

Let’s examine now what this cost advan- 
tage amounts to. 

LABOR COSTS 
first to comparative labor costs, 
the advantage possessed by the foreign 
producers over us is aptly demonstrated by 
this chart which is entitled “Glass Workers 
Average Hourly Wages, 1959." We ask that 
it also be designated as an exhibit. 

You will observe that in 1959 the average 
hourly wages in Japan, excluding fringe 
benefits, were 33 cents and that such wages 
(including fringe benefits) were 69 cents and 
75 cents, respectively, in West Germany and 
Belgium. 

On the other hand, our average hourly 
wages in that year were $3.72. Thus, our 
wage rates were four times those of Belgium, 
five times those of West Germany, and eight 
times those of Japan. 

While no data were available respecting 
Japanese fringe benefits, it is unlikely that 
such benefits would increase the Japanese 
33-cent figure above a maximum of 40 cents. 

With respect to our PPG figure of $3.72, 
I should mention that labor contracts we 
have negotiated in recent months have pro- 
vided for increases which will raise the $3.72 
figure as follows: February 1960, $3.82; Sep- 
tember 1960, $3.87; February 1961, $3.92. 

The significance of this almost insuper- 
able labor cost advantage held by the 
foreigners is best appreciated when it is real- 
ized that our labor content represents more 
than 50 percent of our total costs in making 
Sheet glass. (See p. 7, PPG memorandum, 
for a more precise labor content percentage 
figure—a figure I do not wish to disclose to 
my competitors.) 

RAW MATERIALS COST 

Is the foreigners’ labor cost advantage 
offset by higher cost of raw materials? The 
answer Is no. In fact they have an ad- 
vantage here too. 

This advantage is reflected in a chart en- 
titled “Raw Materials Costs—Belgium and 
United States.“ (Costs of five principal m- 
gredients in 1 ton of sheet glass batch). 
We request that a copy be marked as an ex- 
hibit. 

In our memorandum—page li—we had 
listed a cost comparison between Belgium 
and the United States of four principal ma- 
terials needed in the manufacture of sheet 
glass. Since the memorandum was filed we 
have obtained comparable costs of a fifth 
principal material—dolomite—and, accord- 
ingly, this additional information is also re- 
flected in this chart which now accounts for 
96 percent of the batch composition. 

This raw materials cost comparison shows 
that PPG’s costs are approximately 14 per- 
cent higher than those of the Belgians. So, 
here again we are at a marked disadvantage 
in competing against them. 

We are frequently reminded by those who 
are interested in lowering still further the 
tariffs on sheet glass that the European pro- 
ducers suffer a great cost disadvantage be- 
cause of the relatively high price of gas- 
producing coal in Europe. The fact of the 
matter is that producer gas is not the prin- 
cipal fuel used in the manufacture of sheet 
glass abroad. The principal fuel used is ofl, 
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and it is a fact that the delivered cost of oll 
in Belgium is less than in the United States 
so that during those winter months when 
natural gas service is interrupted in domes- 
tic plants, the Belgian fuel cost is actually 
less than that of the U.S. manufacturers. 
During the months of the year when natural 
gas is available in the United States the 
domestic producer does have a fuel cost ad- 
vantage over his Belgian competitor, but too 
small to offset the raw materials cost ad- 
vantage enjoyed by the foreigners. 


OTHER ADVANTAGES OF FOREIGNERS 


But, these are by no means all of the for- 
eigners’ cost advantages. 

Replacement and repair costs, and research 
and development expenses are appreciably 
lower abroad primarily because of the lower 
labor costs they enjoy. 

Then, too, the foreigners have greatly re- 
duced marketing expenses in selling their 
sheet glass in the United States. Each of the 
domestic manufacturers advertises exten- 
sively. Although this advertising produces 
certain benefits, it obviously costs money. 
Unfortunately the foreigners get a “free 
ride” from the extensive domestic advertis- 
ing and they derive substantial benefits 
from it. 

For example, a few years ago we promoted 
at our expense the use of heavy sheet glass 
in jalousies, a new product. Within a short 
period of time the foreigners, by means of 
deep price cuts which their substantially 
lower costs permitted, took over this new 
market entirely and without any promotion 
expense of the kind incurred by us. 

Looking ahead, it is evident that the Euro- 
pean producers within the Common Market 
can look forward to further advantages 
which will flow from the economic integra- 
tion of the member countries. Moreover, 
utilization of the St. Lawrence Seaway will 
enable the foreign producers to invade our 
inland domestic markets on an even more 
economical basis than formerly was the case. 

From the foregoing it is crystal clear that 
the foreigners have an overwhelming cost 
advantage over the U.S. producers. In this 
cold, hard fact lies the principal explanation 
why they have been able to invade the U.S. 
market successfully. 

It is equally clear that our tariff has been 
completely ineffectual in equalizing or off- 
setting this tremendous cost advantage. 

Since the Tariff Act of 1930 there have 
been absolute reductions from the basic 
rates of duty ranging from 62 percent to 67 
percent. Moreover, the ad valorem equiva- 
lents have declined from 62 percent in the 
1986-39 period to only 14.8 percent in 1959. 
And, in the case of very thin sheet glass, 
the ad valorem equivalent is down to about 
5 percent. 

Under these circumstances no reasonable 
basis exists for consideration of any further 
reductions in our tariff duties. 

The latest in the series of tariff reductions 
to which we have been subjected became 
effective as recently as July 1958. In the 
full year 1958, imports of sheet glass into the 
United States were approximately 300 mil- 
lion pounds, In 1959, the first full year after 
the latest reduction, imports zoomed to 502 
million pounds—an increase of 67 percent. 


DOMESTIC PRICE DISADVANTAGE 


With their tremendous cost advantage ob- 
viously the foreigners can and do undersell 
us consistently in this market. Further- 
more, as I will demonstrate, regardless of the 
level of domestic prices at any given time, 
the foreigners are able to sell at prices rang- 
ing from 8 percent to nearly 25 percent below 
us. 


At this point permit me to hand up copies 
of our revised tables 8 and 9. The informa- 
tion set forth in these tables is identical to 
that contained in tables 8 and 9 at pages 
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18-19 of our memorandum except that we 
have added price data for a typical inland 
city—Pittsburgh. You will observe that re- 
vised table 8 compares the laid-down prices— 
prior to April 25, 1960—of Western European 
producers with our prices. You will note 
that for this comparison we selected such 
major ports as New York, Chicago, Miami, 
New Orleans, and Seattle and, as I noted 
above, Pittsburgh. 

As revised table 8 shows, during the period 
prior to April 25, 1960, the Western European 
producers laid-down prices ranged from 7.8 
percent (Chicago and Miami) to 12.3 percent 
(New Orleans) below PPG. And, during that 
period, the prices of Japanese sheet glass laid 
down on the west coast were approximately 
16.5 percent below our prices. 

Effective April 25, 1960, we cut our de- 
livered prices to meet this competition and 
for a brief period we were quoting at ap- 
proximate parity with the European pro- 
ducers. This, however, was short lived and 
in a matter of days the foreign producers 
announced reductions which effectively re- 
stored and in some cases even exceeded their 
previous differentials under our prices. 

The results of our abortive attempt to 
narrow the foreign producers’ price differ- 
entials are reflected in revised table 9. 
This table shows at a glance what happened 
after April 25 in the same port cities—and 
Pittsburgh—which are shown in our revised 
table 8. Thus, you will observe that the 
post-April 25 differentials of the Western 
European producers below PPG on “B” qual- 
ity glass ranged from a low of 9.9 percent 
(Chicago) to a high of 11.1 percent in 
Seattle (port city) and 11.9 percent in 
Pittsburgh. 

Japanese prices for single and double 
strength glass on the west coast after April 
25, 1960, have ranged from 16 to 19 percent 
below our delivered prices and in Miami their 
prices are now approximately 23 percent be- 
low ours. This evidences their ability to 
quote even lower prices whenever they wish 
to invade a particular market. 

It is apparent, therefore, that our April 25, 
1960, price reductions did not effect any sig- 
nificant shrinkage in the differentials in 
favor of the foreign producers. In fact, in 
important instances, those differentials were 
further widened. 

Since the date of the filing with you of 
our memorandum, there has been a price 
development which I should bring to your 
attention. 

On or about July 14 at least one U.S. im- 
porter sent telegrams to its US. glass jobber 
customers indicating that its Western Euro- 
pean factory sources were about to increase 
their sheet glass prices aproximately 6 per- 
cent. Shortly after that date a number of 
the European sheet glass producers pub- 
lished such increased prices. I do not know 
at this time whether those new prices have 
actually been put into effect. Nor do I know 
what has motivated this action. I cannot 
help but observe, however, that this foreign 
price activity occurred on the eve of the 
issuance of the witness schedule which lists 
those who are appearing before you in con- 
nection with this extremely vital tariff mat- 
ter. Whether this is a mere coincidence, 
I do not know. 

In addition we realize, of course, that there 
is nothing whatever to stop the foreign pro- 
ducers from reestablishing the same deep 
price cuts as soon as these hearings are con- 
cluded. 

In any event, we learned just last week 
that one of the domestic producers has also 
recently announced slightly higher sheet 
glass prices. A comparison of the new prices 
announced by the European producers with 
those of that domestic producer indicates 
that were such prices to stick there would 
be a moderate narrowing in the differentials 
which previously obtained. The amount of 
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this narrowing seems to approximate 3.7 per- 
cent. 

My company has not changed its prices and 
is studying most carefully these recent de- 
velopments. 

Obviously, these price gyrations have not 
materially altered the basic disadvantages 
which confront us. Foreign sheet glass con- 
tinues to be sold at considerable price dif- 
ferentials below domestic prices. And, for- 
eign producers continue to possess substan- 


tial advantages in every significant element 
of cost. 


INVASION OF AUTOMOTIVE MARKET 


Proponents of tariff reductions in sheet 
glass from time to time contend that the do- 
mestic producers have a significant advantage 
in making sales to the large volume domestic 
„ manufacturers. This is not the 

act. 

Chrysler Corp., which fabricates half of its 
glass parts, is presently purchasing 70 to 80 
percent of its raw sheet glass requirements 
trom foreign producers. Similarly, the Ford 
Motor Co., both a producer and fabricator 
of glass, has contracted to buy sheet glass 
heavily from abroad. Such glass is used by 
Chrysler and Ford for fabricating side lights 
and rear windows. Also independent fabri- 
cators of auto glass parts are purchasing a 
large volume of their sheet glass require- 
ments from foreign producers. 

The all-important product for automotive 
glazing when tempered is 17/32-inch “A” 
quality heavy sheet glass. Prior to April 25, 
1960, the published prices of the Western 
European producers for this product laid 
down in Detroit were 12 percent lower than 
ours. This was 4½ to 5 percent greater than 
the differential those producers were quoting 
in Detroit on “B” quality SS and DS window 
glass, which products are not generally used 
in automotive glazing. 

After April 25, 1960, the differential in 
most bracket sizes of 7/32-inch “A” quality 
heavy sheet glass was increased from 12 
percent to 14 percent, and in the case of the 
bracket size needed for automotive side 
vents to 17.5 percent. These differentials 
are to be compared with a differential of 8 
percent which the European producers 
applied after April 25 in sales of SS and DS 
“B” quality window glass in Detroit. 

Manifestly these prices, on their face, show 
that the Western European producers are 
engaging in an all-out effort to capture the 
large volume domestic automotive market. 

I am informed that PPG's sales and profits 
in recent years were the subject of comment 
in a brief filed by one of the importers that 
is urging for another tariff reduction. For 
that reason, I feel that I should speak to this 
subject. 

In 1959 PPG had net sales of nearly $607 
million and net earnings of $44.1 million. 
Comparable figures in 1958 were $513.7 mil- 
lion and $32 million. We have recently re- 
ported sales of nearly $324 million and net 
earnings of about $25.7 million for the first 
6 months of 1960. Viewed abstractly these 
are large amounts of money but let us exam- 
ine for the moment their sources. 

For competitive reasons PPG, like most 
diversified companies, does not disclose its 
sales and profits for separate products. For 
the most part PPG derives its sales and earn- 
ings from the operations of its five major 
divisions, namely glass, paint and brush, fiber 
glass, merchandising, and chemicals and 
cement (through a wholly controlled sub- 
sidiary). 

Each of these divisions in turn deals in 
multiple products. For example, sheet glass 
is only one of the many products handled 
by our glass division. Other such products 
would include plate glass, laminated glass, 
tempered glass, multiple-glazed units, struc- 
tural glass, storefront metal, and special 
glass products for national defense purposes. 
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Presumably reference to PPG's consoli- 
dated sales and earnings are made to suggest 
that each of its many product lines is rela- 
tively profitable. This, of course, is not the 
case. And, with respect to sheet glass, it 
should be obvious that no industry with a 
heavy investment can make a satisfactory 
profit contribution when operating at 55 
percent of capacity in a market fraught with 
intense price competition of the type I have 
described. 

By way of summary, the tariff on sheet 
glass declined from 60 percent in 1939 to 
14.8 percent in 1959. The absence of effec- 
tive tariff rates, coupled with excessively 
low wage rates, has enabled European pro- 
ducers to sell in the United States at prices 
8 percent to 17½ percent below domestic 
producers and has permitted Japanese pro- 
ducers to sell as much as 25 percent below. 
As a result, imports of foreign sheet glass 
increased from 2 percent to 31 percent of 
domestic production in the short span of 10 
years—from 1950 through 1959. In the ab- 
sence of vitally needed tariff relief there is 
every reason to believe that this steady loss 
of markets will continue unabated. It 
should be kept in mind that many cost dis- 
advantages of the domestic producer are the 
direct result of rules and regulations which 
have been established by our Government to 
attain the high standard of living which 
prevails in this country. I have in mind 
here our laws relating to minimum wages, 
collective bargaining, social security and 
taxes—to name a few. After helping Amer- 
ican workers to secure a fair wage, it cannot 
be the policy of the Government to promote 
‘buying abroad to avoid the resulting higher 
wage costs of domestic producers. These 
cost disadvantages materially affect our abil- 
ity to compete. 

At present, we are producing at only 55 
percent of our capacity with nearly 25 per- 
cent of our normal number of sheet glass 
factory workers out of work. Operating at 
such a low rate sharply increases our per 
unit cost of production, which in turn places 
us at an even greater competitive disadvan- 
tage. In addition, our inventories of sheet 
glass have been steadily increasing even at 
our current low rate of operations. Today 
our inventories are at an all time high and 
nearly double what they were a year ago. 
We believe that our experience in this regard 
is typical of all domestic producers. 

In conclusion, I invite your careful atten- 
tion to one of the most alarming situations 
which faces us—namely, the steady loss of 
our position in the American market and the 
substantial denial of participation by us in 
the increased demands of the U.S. market 
for sheet glass. It is my understanding that 
there is agreement in many quarters that the 
decade in the sixties will open a golden pe- 
riod of dynamic growth in American indus- 
try. Based upon our research and develop- 
ment, and market studies we have every rea- 
son to believe the market for sheet glass will 
be an expanding one. However, under the 
conditions which presently exist, and which 
I have endeavored to outline to you, we have 
no present hope or expectation of sharing in 
that growth. 

We do not believe that it is the purpose or 
policy of our Government under the Trade 
Agreements Act or any other provision of 
law to deny to any American industry—and 
in this instance particularly to the sheet 
glass industry—the opportunity to partici- 
pate in the indicated steady economic growth 
of our country. That participation, we fear, 
may be difficult if not impossible unless 
prompt action is taken to place us on some 
basis of equality with the foreign sheet glass 
producers in the U.S, market. We do not 
ask for, nor expect, an embargo—we ask only 
for a fair opportunity to compete. 

For all these reasons we respectfully sub- 
mit that this Commission should report to 
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the President of the United States that the 
peril point for sheet glass has been reached 
and exceeded, and that pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the Trade Agreements Act this 
Commission institute on its own motion an 
escape clause investigation in order that ac- 
tion may be taken at the earliest practica- 
ble date to extend essential relief to this 
industry, 
BACKGROUND MEMORANDUM ON JAPANESE 
ELECTRONIC EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES 
FROM ADMIRAL CORP., Aucust 1960 


The tidal wave of Japanese electronic 
products continues to flood U.S, markets. 
First quarter statistics from the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce indicate that elec- 
tronic exports from Japan to this country 
were nearly double the level of last year. 
In some categories, first quarter shipments 
were nearly as great as those during the 
entire year 1959. 

More than 4 million Japanese transistor 
radios (with three or more transistors) were 
sold in the United States in 1959, while 
nearly 500,000 tube radios were shipped here. 
These radios were produced by Japanese 
earning from 12 to 16 cents an hour, a wage 
level which existed in this country some 60 
years ago. 

It is of interest to note that there is no 
limit on the number of Japanese radios that 
can be landed in the United States because 
of this country’s wide-open-door policy. 
The U.S. duty is only 12% percent, com- 
pared with an 18-percent duty imposed on 
any American radios shipped to Japan. 

On the other hand, although American 
labor rates in the electronics industry 
average $2 and more per hour, the Japanese 
government restricts the importing of Amer- 
ican radios by subjecting them to licensing 
which is rarely granted. According to the 
US. Department of Commerce, only 835 
American-made radios were exported to 
Japan during the entire year of 1959. 

In addition to their extremely low wage 
levels, it should be noted that Japanese elec- 
tronic plants also are automated to a high 
degree. The wide discrepancy in wage rates 
of American and Japanese workers is made 
even greater by the many fringe benefits in- 
cluding social security and unemployment 
compensation offered in this country. 

In calling for an immediate reevaluation of 
American trade policies with Japan, Ross D. 
Siragusa, president of Admiral Corp. of 
Chicago, said, 

“We recognize the need for foreign trade, 
but we do not believe American workers and 
industry should be forced to suffer because 
of our Government’s wide-open-door policy 
and lack of restrictions.” 

What are American manufacturers doing 
to combat the heavy Japanese electronic im- 
ports? Most of them have taken the line 
of least resistance and are buying com- 
ponents or complete Japanese radios for mar- 
keting under their own brand names 
(Motorola, Emerson, Bulova, OE, etc.). 

Admiral has followed a buy American pro- 
gram and has steadfastly refused to use Jap- 
anese components or otherwise cheapen its 
radios or television receivers. Suppliers, who 
have been concerned about shrinking em- 
ployment as well as diminishing business, 
have cooperated wholeheartedly in the Ad- 
miral effort to be competitive in today’s 
market. 

Admiral radio cartons proudly carry this 
identification: “Made by American crafts- 
men with guaranteed quality American com- 
ponents.” RCA and Zenith also are using 
similar slogans, 

Admiral’s advertising mentions 100-per- 
cent American quality—100-percent Ameri- 
can made.” The company has carried its 
fight against Japanese inroads to its big Times 
Square spectacular sign in New York City 
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which now calls attention every 60 seconds 
to buy American. 

The Electronic Industries Association, 
Washington, D.C., asked the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization last year to take 
action without apparent results. 

While in favor of protecting the American 
electronics industry, EIA is split within its 
organization by the many companies that 
are buying finished Japanese radios or are 
using Japanese components in radios assem- 
bled in the United States. 

Proof that the foreign imports are hurting 
American employment is evidenced by a 
statement from M. Frank Darling, president 
and business manager of Local 1031, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
pointing out that the number of employed 
members in his Chicago area local has 
dropped 14,000 over the past 3 years. 

Local 1031, largest in the United States 
with some 42,000 members, carries this 
message on a huge sign in front of its head- 
quarters building on West Madison Street: 


BUY AMERICAN-MADE PRODUCTS—THE JOB YOU 
SAVE MAY BE YOUR OWN 


The union sponsored a 26-week series of 
spot announcements recently on WGN radio, 
urging listeners to buy American-made goods 
and support U.S. industry. 

The United States is not the sole target 
of Japanese radios. Canada, too, has been 
feeling the effects of heavy imports. The 
Electronic Industries Association of Canada 
blames the Federal Government’s inaction 
as “rapidly forcing the Canadian electronics 
industry out of business.” 

In Canada Japanese radio imports have 
increased 769 percent since 1957; Japan has 
taken 32.5 percent of that country's elec- 
tronic market; employment at receiving tube 
plants has dropped 24 percent in 1 year as 
a result of Japanese imports. 

Stuart D. Brownlee, retiring president of 
EIAC and president of Canadian Admiral 
Corp., Ltd., of Port Credit, Ontario, said 
that the 395,000 Japanese radio receivers 
imported by Canada in 1959 represented 
2,370,000 man-hours of labor lost. Quotas 
seem to offer the only real solution, he added. 

In Australia, where Japanese radio im- 
ports began to flood dealers about a year ago, 
the Government took prompt and effective 
action to stem the tide. A $22.50 duty was 
imposed on every imported product with 
transistors no matter where it came from. 
The result: no more imported radios and no 
more problems. 

Radio industry manufacturers in the 
United Kingdom are especially concerned 
about Japanese sets flooding their market. 
One industry official (Norman Dodd) while 
speaking recently in the House of Commons 
said it was regrettable that the government 
increased the quota last month. 

“Japanese components are being imported 
in Austrian and Italian transistor sets. As 
a result of the Irish Government's favorable 
terms to a Japanese subsidiary we are likely 
to get more shipments from the free port 
of Shannon. The main components of these 
transistors are not the raw materials but 
labor—they have a high labor content.” 

It was pointed out that in addition to 
direct imports from Japan there were other 
imports of receivers with a large Japanese 
content coming from the Continent and 
Hong Kong. 

A spokesman estimated the Japanese 
transistor radios would corner 20 percent 
of the expected United Kingdom market in 
1960 “at a time when our industry is just 
beginning to get the market going here. 
The United Kingdom Government must be 
aware of what has happened to the transis- 
tor radio industry in the United States, 
Canada, and elsewhere. Similar circum- 
stances may face the United Kingdom radio 


industry.” 
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A few months ago the Research Clinic of 
Woodbury College conducted a survey for 
Admiral among 2,500 families in the Metro- 
politan Los Angeles area. More than 72 
percent indicated a preference for American- 
made transistor radios despite higher retail 
prices. According to the survey, these re- 
sults point up the greater confidence of con- 
sumers in American quality and workman- 
ship. 

Within the next few months the Japanese 
will embark on another electronics invasion 
of the United States—with television receiv- 
ers, Ross D. Siragusa, the president of Ad- 
miral, does not believe the Japanese will en- 
joy anywhere near the same success with 
their TV sets as they did with radios. 

“The American public realizes that tele- 
vision is a complex electronic instrument,” 
Siragusa pointed out. “I am confident that 
when the consumer buys a TV set he wants 
to be certain he can get it repaired and ob- 
tain replacement parts anywhere, should 
they be required. I also want to mention 
that at the present time no Japanese TV sets 
carry the Underwriters Laboratories’ seal 
which assures the safety of electrical prod- 
ucts in regard to fire and shock dangers.” 

Incidentally, Japanese TV sets will be 
taxed at the rate of only 10% percent when 
they begin to arrive in this country. Any 
American TV sets which are licensed for 
shipping to Japan are hit with a 25-percent 
duty. 

Mr. Siragusa said there is growing evi- 
dence of attempts to delude the American 
public with highly questionable marketing 
practices for Japanese radios. He called at- 
tention to a new brand name for transistor 
radios—Americana—announced by Sanshin 
Jitsugyo Co., Ltd., Tokyo, and also referred 
to a full-page advertisement of Transistor 
World Corp. in the August 2, 1960, issue of 
Home Furnishings Daily. 

The ad by the distributor of Toshiba 
radios in the United States carries this 
headline: “Acceptance Built on Integrity,” 
and features a large photographic illustra- 
tion of the Mount Rushmore National Monu- 
ment (South Dakota) showing Presidents 
Washington, Jefferson, Roosevelt, and Lin- 
coln, 

The shipment of electronic components 
from Japan to the United States in the first 
3 months of 1960 shows alarming increases 
in every category: Receiving tubes, up 383 
percent; loudspeakers, up 233 percent; tran- 
sistors, up 1,059 percent. 

It is obvious that these increases cannot 
continue for long without inflicting serious 
and permanent damage on American sup- 
pliers. 

Therefore, Admiral Corp. hopes the admin- 
istration in Washington will make an im- 
mediate reappraisal of American trade poli- 
cies with Japan, especially in the area of 
electronics. 


Mr. Speaker, I also include a press re- 
lease from my office dated August 23, 
1960: 


Congressman Joun H. Dent today pre- 
vailed upon Congress to pass a resolution 
calling for an investigation of the adminis- 
tration of the Buy American Act, the recip- 
rocal trades program, and the influence of 
GATT on the American economy. 

Dent cited the long list of American 
industries and American labor groups that 
have been spending high sums of money 
and many days of futile efforts in protesting 
tariff cuts and quota liberalizations before 
the Tariff Commission in vain. 

The added weight of the import lobby, 
the Presidential veto power, the State De- 
partment’s blending of foreign affairs with 
tariff concessions, the new reciprocal trade 
agreements fraud, perpetrated by the inter- 
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national trade groups that control GATT are 
just too much for many American industries. 

The vigorous protest of the American glass 
manufacturers and American glass and ce- 
ramic workers seems to fall on deaf ears 
year after year and in the meantime, we've 
made Japan the world’s largest glass pro- 
ducer, particularly for the U.S. market. 
Glass isn’t alone in its protest. I've received 
vigorous statistical protests from steel, paint, 
window glass, coal, steel producers, flint 
glass, ceramic, sporting goods, toy, tire and 
tube manufacturers from my own district 
showing absolute proof that they cannot 
compete with foreign producers with our tax 
structures and American standards of living. 
Steel, rubber goods, toys, tennis balls, 
watches, and in fact, all of the consumer 
goods are in serious trouble with foreign 
imports, 

Our Government can't expect anything 
but chaos and more unemployment, factory 
closings, and main street bankruptcies unless 
it starts right at the top and enforces the 
Buy American Act in Government procure- 
ment. The unrealistic 6-percent differential 
established by the Eisenhower administra- 
tion in Government procurement practically 
closes the door upon American industry and 
the American workman. Actually, if carried 
out to its ultimate, not one American car 
would be sold to our Government, not one 
American rifle or uniform, not one American 
piece of equipment because by actual compe- 
tition the American producer doing business 
with our Government starts off with 36.014 
percent against him since this much out of 
every gross dollars worth of business with 
our Government is paid back to the Govern- 
ment in only five categories of Government 
payroll and profit taxes. 

If all local and raw material supplier taxes 
are computed, the amount the Government 
assesses against every American bid is fan- 
tastic, especially so when you figure the un- 
realistic differential allowed Americans. 


THE MEXICAN MIGRANT LABOR 
PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
FLoop). Under the previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SANTANGELO] is recognized for 
60 minutes. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include extraneous 
matter and tables. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 29 of this year the House passed 
H.R. 12759, which extends Public Law 78 
which permits the use of migrant labor 
on American farms. We have seen that 
approximately 440,000 Mexican na- 
tionals, known as braceros, are working 
on American farms producing food and 
fiber. Approximately 60 percent, or 
260,000, are working on cotton farms. 
Most of the braceros are working in five 
States: Arizona which has 24,630; Ar- 
kansas, 27,387; California, 136,012; 
Texas, 205,959; New Mexico, 18,290. 

During the consideration of the bill, I 
became greatly concerned about the 
charges made against this program. I 
heard talk about the slave wages being 
paid these braceros, the horrible housing 
conditions which were provided by the 
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growers who hire these men and the lack 
of sanitary conditions. I also heard 
about the immorality of hiring braceros 
and migrant workers and how domestic 
workers were being ousted from employ- 
ment by these migrant workers. Rep- 
resentatives from the Southwest and Far 
West on the other hand claimed that 
these accusations were untrue, that bra- 
ceros earned more than $1 an hour and 
that also it was imperative for growers 
to hire these braceros in order to harvest 
their crops. 

As a matter of fact, I was impressed 
by the argument as to the dire need of 
the bracero program and was also im- 
pressed by the dangers of exploitation 
inherent in hiring cheap foreign labor. 
I introduced an amendment, which be- 
cause of a limitation of time, received 
little consideration. My amendment 
provided that the Secretary of Labor 
should not authorize the entry of Mexi- 
can nationals for farm labor except for 
the cultivation and harvest of food sup- 
plies. This would exclude the use of 
braceros on cotton farms, which is in 
surplus which our Government subsidizes 
and which is costing our Government 
storage charges because of the surplus. 
That amendment was defeated, but not 
my interest in this growing subject of 
migrant labor, I decided to see for 
myself. = 

As a member of the Appropriations 
Committee Subcommittee on Agricul- 
ture, I visited several areas in California 
and in Arkansas during the week of July 
18, 1960, shortly after the debate. I was 
accompanied by a staff officer, Ross Pope 
and Congressman ROLAND Lisonatt, of 
Illinois, a member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, who was deeply interested in the 
immigration aspects of the importation 
of these braceros. We sought to observe 
the type of agricultural conditions in 
these areas and to study farm labor 
problems with respect to both domestic 
farmworkers and Mexican nationals— 
braceros. Throughout my trip I was 
accompanied by representatives of the 
Department of Labor and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. They were very 
helpful and cooperative. 

I take this opportunity to report to 
you what we found in California and in 
Arkansas, what we learned and what 
conclusions I have drawn. I shall dis- 
cuss the wage rates, the housing condi- 
tions, the employment opportunities, the 
pending litigation, the employer-com- 
pany store, and my conclusions and rec- 
ommendations. The conclusions that I 
have drawn are my own. I do not be- 
speak the sentiments of the other mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee on Agriculture. Their views may or 
may not accord with mine. I shall pull 
no punches and shall praise or criticize 
this program without fear or without 
bias. 

REPORT: SANTANGELO CALIFORNIA AND 

ARKANSAS TRIP 

It seems to be the thinking of the ma- 
jority of those who hire braceros that 
a Mexican national—bracero—is fortu- 
nate to find employment in the broiling 
sun at 100 degrees or better at 50 cents 
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an hour, and that housing discomforts 
and insanitary facilities are necessary 
evils. Because these housing discom- 
forts are endured for a short period of 
time and are temporary in character and 
that these braceros are accustomed to 
poverty, insecurity, and inequality, it is 
felt that a standard of living which is at 
a level slightly higher than the standard 
of poverty to which they are accustomed 
is a benevolence. Such a viewpoint can- 
not be accepted by a humane society 
and a nation which rejects the notion 
that poverty is inevitable. No group of 
people which believes in the dignity and 
worth of a human being can tolerate 
the degrading housing conditions and 
lack of sanitary facilities which exist in 
certain areas. The Department of Labor 
must see to it that a decent standard of 
living considering the circumstances 
must be maintained. This program no 
matter how necessary it is to growers 
should be permitted to continue only if 
clean housing and sanitary facilities are 
provided. 
CALIFORNIA 

The schedule in California included 
visits to a number of farms and ranches 
in the San Joaquin, Santa Clara, and 
Napa Valleys as follows: 

First. We visited the DiGiorgio Farms 
at Arvin, near Bakersfield. This prop- 
erty covers 10,000 acres, 6,000 of which 
are in vineyards. This operation sup- 
ports some 900 people on an annual 
basis and about 2,000 at peak periods, in- 
cluding around 300 Mexican nationals. 
We were told that the labor turnover 
rate was very high. 

The farm workers average 50 hours 
per week in busy periods and 40 hours 
per week during slack periods. The 
rates of pay for picking grapes were $1 
per hour. Where grapes are both picked 
and packed in the field, the rate was $1 
per hour, plus 10 cents per box. Thomp- 
son seedless grapes are produced in the 
main. For picking plums and peanuts, 
the rates were $1.25 per hour. Packers 
in the packinghouse receive $1 per hour 
for grapes and a piecework rate for 
plums which averages at least $1 per 
hour. One packing house was complete- 
ly air conditioned. 

We were told that these rates applied 
to both domestic workers and Mexican 
nationals. The charge for room and 
board was $2 per day for domestics and 
$1.75 for nationals. 

Second. We visited the Coit Ranch at 
Mendota, near Fresno. This is an 11,000- 
acre property with 4,000 acres devoted 
to the production of cantaloupes. They 
are delicious and succulent. Consider- 
able acreage is planted to cotton also. 
This operation employs 100 to 150 do- 
mestics on a year-round basis, with 150 
to 200 Mexican nationals on a seasonal 
basis. Here we observed the cantaloupe 
fields and inspected the domestic labor 
camp and single workers’ camp—pri- 
marily for Mexican nationals. 

Third. We visited the G. Oberti and 
Sans olive processing and canning plant 
at Madera, near Fresno. This organiza- 
tion has about 800 acres planted to olives 
on 9 ranches. One orchard totals 320 
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acres, the largest olive orchard in the 
United States. It uses about 600 sea- 
sonal workers, both domestic and Mex- 
ican nationals, for 6 to 8 weeks each 
year during the harvesting period. 

The group visited the canning plant 
and inspected the farm labor camp 
which was unused and looked structur- 
ally sound and airy. 

Fourth. We visited the Progressive 
Growers Farm Labor Association at San- 
ta Clara. This is an association of San- 
ta Clara Valley growers which is respon- 
sible for obtaining both domestic and 
foreign labor for the individual member 
growers. Last year it used some 4,000 
braceros at peak periods, with an aver- 
age of 500 for 8 to 10 months of the 
year. It also provided employment 
through its members for an average of 
2,000 to 2,500 domestic workers for 8 
to 10 months of the year. Here we re- 
viewed the payroll and picking records 
of Mexican nationals and domestic 
workers. It was interesting to note that 
generally the Mexican nationals were 
more productive than the domestic 
workers. We also inspected the Walter 
Brown Labor Camp which houses 425 
single workers used by various growers 
in the area, and the L. G. Farms, a 
small user of farm labor. 

Last year on September 16, 1959, the 
Secretary of Labor, James P. Mitchell, 
made a surprise visit to Santa Clara 
farm labor camps, and ordered one to 
be closed down and ordered some others 
to clean up or shut down. One of the 
barracks belonged to the Progressive 
Growers Association camp. I am happy 
to report that the barracks which I ob- 
served belonging to the Progressive 
Growers Association were acceptable in 
my opinion. It provided tolerable hous- 
ing accommodations, running water, 
sanitary facilities, and also a community 
playroom where I observed braceros 
playing pool, listening to Spanish music 
on a juke box and playing cards. 

Fifth. We visited the Louis Martini 
winery at Rutherford, north of San 
Francisco. This winery was founded in 
the early 1900’s and has over 600 acres 
of vineyards. The group toured the 
winery and observed various operations 
from crushing of grapes to final bottling 
and labeling. Also, the group inspected 
the farm labor housing—60-man capac- 
ity—and some of the vineyards. 

Sixth. We visited the C. E. Herrick 
Farms at Napa, north of San Francisco, 
a large prune ranch employing some 10 
workers. Here we observed the prune 
orchards, visited the farm labor hous- 
ing—12-man capacity—and inspected an 
automated prune dehydrating plant just 
installed. Housing was adequate, but 
sanitary facilities could be improved 
upon. 

Seventh. The group also visited the 
main office in San Francisco of the Di- 
Giorgio Fruit Corp., which owns and op- 
erates in California six large fruit 
ranches, one of which has been dis- 
cussed earlier in this report, three proc- 
essing plants, several wineries, a bottling 
plant, and a lumber and box plant. It 
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also has two properties in Florida. Here 
we conferred with Mr. J. S. DiGiorgio, 
president of the company. We were told 
that this company declared dividends of 
3 percent last year, that farm labor 
turnover had averaged 500 percent last 
year and that wages throughout the or- 
ganization for farm workers had aver- 
aged $2.50 to $2.75 per hour for Japanese 
workers; $2 to $2.50 per hour for Mexi- 
can nationals; and $1.35 to $1.75 per 
hour for domestic workers. Mr. Di- 
Giorgio pointed out that his organiza- 
tion employed every domestic worker re- 
ferred to them, despite their poorer pro- 
duction record and their general unde- 
pendability. He stated, however, that 
during peak periods they had to depend 
on foreign workers to get the crops har- 
vested. 
ARKANSAS 

The visit to the Mississippi Delta area 
near West Memphis, Ark., included the 
following stops: 

First. The Kuhn plantation, near Le- 
panto, Ark., a 4,000-acre cotton farm. 
Here we inspected a farm labor camp 
with a capacity of 50 men. Living con- 
ditions were very poor here, with out- 
door sanitary facilities and no running 
water. Such camps as these should not 
be permitted to continue and should be 
closed down unless sanitary conditions 
are immeasurable improved. We so in- 
dicated our feelings to the farm manager 
and to the authorities, and the Mexican 
nationals were moved out—see report of 
Roy L. Haynes to his supervisor dated 
August 2, 1960, attached herewith. We 
have been informed that these housing 
facilities will no longer be used unless 
and until the unsanitary conditions are 
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Second. A group of farmer coopera- 
tive associations which use 1,500 to 2,000 
Mexican nationals each year, at Le- 
panto, Ark. These associations included 
the Lepanto Growers Association, the 
Citizens Independent Growers Associa- 
tion, and the Parkin Growers Associa- 
tion. These organizations are paying 50 
cents per hour for “cotton chopping” for 
both domestics and braceros and $2.50 to 
$3 per hundred pounds for cottonpick- 
ing. It was pointed out that most of the 
domestic workers are women, children, 
and older people who are not as produc- 
tive as the braceros. It was also pointed 
out that, on occasion, the local wage rates 
for domestics are less than the rates paid 
the Mexican nationals. 

Here we visited the farm labor housing 
facilities of several member growers, in- 
cluding the J. P. Gooch plantation and 
the Joe Roy Nash plantation, both near 
Lepanto. The Gooch property has 250 
acres of cotton and employs about 10 
Mexican nationals in the spring and 
around 40 in the fall of the year. The 
Nash property covers 160 acres, of which 
55 are in cotton, and employs three bra- 
ceros in the spring and eight in the fall. 
The housing facilities inspected here 
were in poor condition, very much like 
those found on the Kuhn plantation. 
Sanitary conditions would have to be 
improved and maintained; otherwise, it 
is our recommendation that the housing 
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should be closed down—see report of 
Roy L. Haynes to his supervisor, dated 
August 2, 1960, attached herewith. These 
conditions, in any charitable sense, could 
not be labeled livable. We have been in- 
formed that bad sanitary conditions have 
been corrected. 

Generally the buildings are those 
which were previously used by tenant 
farmers and have been converted for this 
purpose. Housing is usually furnished 
free of charge and each person is ex- 
pected to furnish his own meals with 
stoves in the houses. We were told, how- 
ever, that many Mexican nationals pre- 
fer this type of housing where they can 
live in small groups to the large labor 
camps in Texas and California which are 
more like military camps. 

The group also observed the recon- 
tracting of Mexican nationals who had 
finished their work in Arkansas for fur- 
ag farm work in Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin. 

Third. We visited the Robert Wilson 
Co., of Wilson, Ark. This is a large com- 
pany with sizable holdings, including 
most of the town of Wilson. It operates 
some 25,000 acres, largely planted to cot- 
ton. It employs some 450 permanent 
domestic workers and as many transient 
domestics as it can get during the peak 
cotton picking period; it also uses as 
many as 2,000 Mexican nationals. The 
group consulted with the owner, R. E. L. 
Wilson 3d, and the manager, Jim Ger- 
many. The wage rates are generally the 
same as paid in the rest of the area— 
50 cents per hour for cotton chopping 
and $2.50 to $3.50 per hundred pounds 
for cotton picking. Mr. Wilson stated 
that the average worker can make from 
$25 to $45 per week picking cotton. We 
inspected the hourly work sheets, which 
confirmed the company’s representa- 
tions that the workers were being cred- 
ited the hourly minimum wages. The 
records also indicated that most of them 
were working in excess of 8 hours per 
day at 50 cents per hour, 5 days per week, 
on the cotton farms doing hoeing or 
chopping. Mr. Wilson also stated that 
“Mexicans are wonderful workers and 
can usually exceed $25 to $45 per week.” 
When braceros chop or hoe cotton, it is 
unlikely that they can earn more than 
$40 per week. 

He further pointed out that the organ- 
ization expects to increase its production 
of vegetables in the future to provide 
more continuous employment for 8 to 10 
months of the year. He indicated that 
this type of operation should provide 
permanent employment throughout most 
of the year for some 350 to 500 farm- 
workers. The company has several 
farm labor camps which can accommo- 
date from 25 to 200 workers. The group 
inspected one of these facilities and 
found it to be very satisfactory, much 
like those found in California. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 
First. Wage rates: Farm labor wage 
rates in California are generally $1 per 
hour or more for most operations, except 
in the Imperial Valley. The more expe- 
rienced workers can earn considerably 
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more than this on a piecework basis. I 
am attaching a Department of Labor re- 
lease showing average hourly earnings of 
Mexican nationals in various counties in 
California during May 1960. 

Reports which we have received re- 
garding wages and employment condi- 
tions in the Imperial Valley of southern 
California indicate that growers request 
a greater supply of braceros than their 
farm needs require. Of the 14,000 in 
this area, over 9,000 work on cotton 
farms. Consequently, many braceros 
find their modest maximum income re- 
duced by part-time employment, by the 
cost of food consumption during their 
enforced leisure hours, and by reductions 
for medical care. Weekly wages after 
deductions in the Imperial Valley of 
southern California have amounted on 
occasions to a paltry $2 or $3 per week. 
Complaints have also been received that 
the medical treatments guaranteed by 
the medical insurance programs in time 
of need have not been forthcoming or are 
inadequate. We did not go into this 
matter, but the Agriculture Committee, 
if it has not done so, should do so. 

Wage rates in Arkansas are much less 
than those in California—50 cents per 
hour for cotton chopping in the spring 
to perhaps 75 cents to $1.25 per hour 
picking cotton. It must be realized, 
however, that all income levels are lower 
in Arkansas and that living costs are 
much lower, particularly for housing and 
utilities. 

In most areas, Mexican nationals and 
domestic workers are paid the same 
wages for similar work. In some in- 
stances it appears that domestic workers 
in Arkansas earn slightly less than 
braceros on some occasions. 

Second. Housing conditions: Farm 
labor housing in Arkansas is very in- 
ferior to that observed in California from 
the standpoint of cleanliness, comfort, 
eating facilities, and recreational oppor- 
tunities. Most labor camps in California 
are relatively new and are easier to 
maintain. Since the number of persons 
housed is much larger in camps on the 
typical California ranch, central eating 
facilities are provided with excellent 
menus. In Arkansas, most of the farms 
are small, employing only a few workers. 
The housing provided there is usually re- 
converted tenant housing with outside 
sanitary facilities and no running water. 
The occupants are provided with cook- 
ing facilities and are required to provide 
their own meals which are less costly to 
the worker but far less satisfactory. The 
Mexican national is charged $1.75 per 
day for meals and lodging in California— 
$12.25 per week. We were told that the 
average Mexican could feed himself for 
around $5 to $6 per week in Arkansas 
with no charge for housing. 

The DiGiorgio Fruit Corp. representa- 
tives in California showed us plans for 
improved housing to accommodate 4 
braceros in a cottage instead of 7 bar- 
racks accommodating 50 or more Mexi- 
can nationals. 

In Arkansas, in the main, the lack of 
running water is a degradation to the 
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farmworker who returns home after an 
8- or 10-hour workday in the broiling 
sun. In my opinion, the regulations by 
the Department of Labor should require 
running water for toilet and bathing fa- 
cilities as a condition precedent to cer- 
tification by the Department of Labor 
that the housing conditions are accept- 
able for the importation of braceros. 

Third. Employment opportunities: 
Despite a 5- or 6-percent unemploy- 
ment rate in California, it appears that 
the growers there are employing all do- 
mestic workers referred to them. In ad- 
dition, they are using many Mexican 
nationals during the peak seasons to en- 
able them to meet their planting, grow- 
ing, and harvesting schedules. Because 
of the large variety of crops produced 
in California, with the periods of har- 
vesting staggered throughout the year, 
there is a need for farmworkers for 
nearly 10 months of the year from 
March through December. The grow- 
ers contacted generally felt that there 
is a need for additional sources of farm 
labor, in view of the deficiencies of do- 
mestic workers. 

Agriculture in Arkansas is limited to 
fewer crops, generally cotton and soy- 
beans, which means that the need for 
itinerant domestics and Mexican na- 
tionals is limited to a few months in the 
spring and again in the fall. As indi- 
cated earlier, there is some effort being 
made to introduce additional crops to 
lengthen the season, stagger peak peri- 
ods of work and stabilize income. If 
such trend becomes widespread, more 
continuous employment opportunities 
will be possible for both domestic and 
foreign workers. 

Fourth. Pending litigation: Presently 
there is litigation pending in the courts 
involving the right to enforce the regu- 
lations by the Department of Labor as 
to the minimum wages payable and the 
acceptable working conditions. 

The program of importing Mexican 
nationals in my opinion cannot be jus- 
tified unless decent housing conditions 
and sanitary facilities are provided and 
maintained by the growers. An enforce- 
ment of the regulations must be effec- 
tive. Two attempts have been made to 
stop the enforcement of the Department 
of Labor regulations. The first involved 
a group of agricultural employers in the 
lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas, who 
instituted legal action to restrain cer- 
tain officials of the Department of La- 
bor from requiring them to pay Mexi- 
can workers in their employ more than 
$2.30 per hundredweight for picking cot- 
ton. The second involved an associa- 
tion of agricultural employers which 
sought a temporary injunction enjoin- 
ing certain officials of the Department of 
Labor from placing the name of the as- 
sociation upon a list of employers not 
eligible to contract Mexican workers be- 
cause the employers failed to keep ac- 
curate payroll records. The background 
and status of these cases is set forth 
in a memorandum attached herewith. 

Fifth. The employer company store: 
Complaints have been heard that the 
infamous company store operated by 
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mine owners and gouging employers has 
found its appearance in the Southwest of 
the United States and that braceros 
were being overcharged in the purchase 
of food commodities far in excess of their 
true value or comparable prices in non- 
company stores. We requested and ob- 
tained a comparison of prices which 
braceros are required to pay in the so- 
called company store and the prices 
which obtain in the nearby markets out 
of the area of the employers’ premises 
and in the neighboring sections. 

Attached herewith is a summary of 
commodities most used by Mexican na- 
tionals working in the area of Wilson, 
Ark., and which are purchased in the 
company and noncompany stores. A 
reading of the report indicates that in 
the Wilson Grocery and Market in Wil- 
son, Ark., that in 10 out of 13 commodi- 
ties, the company charged a difference 
from 1 to 5 cents over the average sell- 
ing price in the adjoining areas. In 
two of the commodities, the noncompany 
stores on the average charged about a 
penny more than the price which was 
being charged in the company store. It 
appears, therefore, that the complaints 
have very little substance in this regard 
in this area. 

Iam attaching a letter from Robert C. 
Goodwin, Director of the U.S. Bureau of 
Employment Security, dated August 12, 
1960, in which he sets forth a summary 
of the litigation pending in the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court in the Southern District of 
Texas, the tabulation of findings of the 
prices of food commodities current in 
the area of Wilson, Ark., and the action 
taken by the Department of Labor in re- 
gard to the housing conditions which we 
observed and which we complained about. 
The Department of Labor has taken 
effective action, but it is recommended 
that more frequent inspections be made, 
and in the event that personnel be in- 
sufficient, that additional personnel be 
engaged to make periodic and frequent 
inspections, 

U.S. DEPARTMENT oF LABOR, 

BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, 

Washington, D.C., August 12, 1960. 
Hon. ALFRED SANTANGELO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SANTANGELO: During 
your recent visit to Arkansas you requested 
Mr. Ray Haynes, of our Dallas regional office, 
to secure and furnish you with information 
concerning the injunction suit in the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley of Texas and a summary 
of our findings on a study of food costs 
(selected items) in the towns of Lepanto, 
Osceolo, and Wilson as compared to charges 
made on the same items at stores (com- 
missaries) on the Lee Wilson Plantation, 
particularly at Marion and Wilson, Ark. 

In compliance with this request I am en- 
closing copies of the “S of Litiga- 
tion Pending in the U.S. District Court in 
the Southern District of Texas,” and a tab- 
ulation of our findings of the “Prices of 
Food Commodities Most Used by Mexican 
Nationals Working in Area of Wilson, Ark.” 

I am also enclosing excerpts from Mr, 
Haynes’ report to his superviser, W. B. Mc- 
Farland, dated August 2, 1960. These ex- 
cerpts summarize the action taken concern- 
ing housing deficiences observed during 
your visit. 
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I am pleased to provide you with this in- 
formation and if I can be of any further 
service please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT C. GOODWIN, 
Director. 


SUMMARY OF LITIGATION PENDING IN THE U.S. 
DISTRICT COURT IN THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
oF TEXAS 
A group of agricultural employers in the 

Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas instituted 

legal action to restrain certain oficials of the 

Department of Labor from requiring them to 

pay Mexican workers in their employ more 

than $2.30 per hundredweight for picking 
cotton. The background to this litigation 
is as follows: 

Section 503(2) of title V of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended, prohibits the 
Secretary of Labor from making Mexican 
nationals available for agricultural employ- 
ment in the United States unless he can 
certify that their employment will not ad- 
versely affect the wages and working condi- 
tions of similarly employed domestic agri- 
cultural workers. 

Until 1958, no studies had been made of 
the earnings produced by the various piece 
rates paid to Mexican workers in the many 
agricultural activities in which they were 
employed. In 1958, the Department of 
Labor conducted a survey of the earnings 
produced by the piece rates paid to Mexican 
workers employed in the vegetable harvest 
in the Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas. 
This survey revealed that on the basis of 
the then prevailing piece rate paid to Mexi- 
can workers their earnings averaged 33 cents 
per hour. The Secretary of Labor there- 
upon determined that he could not, con- 
sistent with the statutory responsibility im- 
posed upon him under title V of the Agri- 
cultural Act, certify the employment of 
Mexican workers, working at piece rates pro- 
ducing earnings of less than 50 cents an 
hour, where under the statute he would be 
placing domestic agricultural workers in 
competition with such Mexican workers. Ac- 
cordingly, in order to carry out his statutory 
responsibilities, the Secretary adopted the 
“90-10” wage policy. This policy requires, 
as a condition precedent to the determina- 
tion and certification called for by section 
503, that the piece rate offered by an em- 
ployer to Mexican agricultural workers must 
afford to at least 90 percent of the employ- 
er’s Mexican workers of normal competence 
and diligence, within a given pay period, 
average earnings of not less than 50 cents 
per hour. 

For a number of years, in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas $2.05 per hundred- 
weight was the rate paid by growers for em- 
ployment in cotton picking. Studies in 1953 
disclosed that at least $2.30 was necessary to 
meet the provisions of the “90-10” wage pol- 
icy and growers in the area advised that 
the Secretary of Labor would not be able to 
certify that a rate less than $2.30 per hun- 
dredweight would not result in adverse ef- 
fect, Because the information obtained was 
inconclusive as to whether $2.30 per hundred- 
weight was adequate to meet the “90-10” 
wage policy, the growers were at the same 
time advised that a further study would be 
made at the end of the 1959 cotton harvest 
season to determine the adequacy of the piece 
rate, 

Prior to the beginning of the 1959 cotton 
harvest season, the Department of Labor 
held a series of conferences with the grow- 
ers who assured the Department that they 
would, on a do-it-yourself basis, comply with 
the “90-10” wage policy, 

At the end of the 1959 cotton harvest, a 
study was undertaken of the earnings that 
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the $2.30 per hundredweight had produced. 
The Department examined the payroll rec- 
ords of 35 employers who had employed 
36,574 Mexican workers in cotton picking 
during the 1959 cotton harvest in the lower 
Rio Grande Valley. This examination re- 
vealed that 29 of these employers, employ- 
ing 34,395 workers, had not maintained 
adequate and accurate records of the hours 
worked by Mexican workers employed by 
them in the cotton-picking harvest. It was 
thus impossible for the Secretary to deter- 
mine the actual hourly earnings of the 
Mexican workers. Accordingly, it became 
necessary for the Secretary to develop perti- 
nent information from the best sources 
available to the Department of Labor. 
Therefore, the Secretary caused an exam- 
ination to be made of the payrolls of em- 
ployers of Mexican workers similarly used in 
cotton picking during the 1958 and 1959 cot- 
ton harvests in the El Paso and trans-Pecos 
areas of west Texas and in 13 counties in 
Arkansas. 

This investigation revealed that in the El 
Paso and trans-Pecos areas of west Texas 
where the per acre production of cotton is 
more than double the per acre production 
of cotton in the Lower Rio Grande Valley 
of Texas the earnings of Mexican workers 
barely met the requirements of the “90-10” 
wage policy at piece rates of $2.05 and $2.25 
per hundredweight for short staple cotton 
and $3 to $4 per hundredweight for long 
staple cotton; that in the 13 counties of 
Arkansas, where the average per acre pro- 
duction of cotton in 1959 was approximately 
20 percent higher per acre than the pro- 
duction of cotton in the four counties of 
the Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas, the 
prevailing rate paid to Mexican workers em- 
ployed in cotton picking ranged from $2.50 
to $3 per hundredweight. Consequently, on 
the basis of this investigation, the Secretary 
of Labor determined that he was unable to 
certify under section 503 of title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, that 
the employment of Mexican workers in the 
cotton harvest in the four counties of the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas at wage 
rates less than $2.50 per hundredweight for 
Picking cotton did not adversely affect the 
wages and working conditions of domestic 
agricultural workers similarly employed. 

It was this decision of the Secretary of 
Labor that he could not certify that there 
would be no adverse effect unless a piece 
rate of $2.50 per hundredweight was paid 
that precipitated the aforementioned litiga- 
tion. In this case, the U.S. district court 
has issued a preliminary injunction and an 
appeal by the Department is pending at the 
present time. 

In another case, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of the Migrant Labor Agreement of 
1951, as amended, an association of agricul- 
tural employers had been declared ineligible 
to contract Mexican workers because of the 
failure of the association to keep accurate 
Payroll records. The association has ob- 
tained a preliminary injunction temporarily 
enjoining certain officials of the Department 
of Labor from placing the name of the as- 
sociation upon a list of employers not eligi- 
ble to contract Mexican workers and from 
requiring the association to terminate its 
contract with Mexican workers now employed 
and under contract to the association. 


Aucust 2, 1960. 
W. B. MCFARLAND. 
Roy L. HAYNES. 

(Visit to northeastern Arkansas by U.S. 
Congressmen ALFRED SANTANGELO and Ro- 
LAND LIBONATI on July 22, 1960.) 

Reference is made to my report dated July 
25, 1960, to Tracy Murrell on “Visit to North- 
eastern Arkansas by US. Congressmen 
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ALFRED SANTANGELO and ROLAND LIBONATI, 
July 22, 1960.” 

The West Memphis district office has made 
a follow-up reinspection of housing units at 
Marion and Lepanto, Ark., which is sum- 
marized, as follows: 

I. MRS. R. T. KUHN HOUSING 

Located 314 miles west of Marion, Ark., 
on U.S. Highway 61, across the highway from 
Kuhn store, consists of 4-room frame house, 
good roof, sidewalls, and floor; outdoor privy, 
pit type; separate building 12 feet by 12 feet 
for bathing; hand pump on well 60 feet from 
cooking area. Basic standards had been met 
but entire quarters were dirty and unsani- 
tary when inspected by Congressmen SAN- 
TANGELO and LIBONATI on July 22. 

At request of District Supervisor Dave 
Foster, workers were removed on July 23. All 
nationals (15) were returned to Mexico. 
(Contracts had been completed on July 21.) 
A recheck made on July 25 by FLSR masters 
of the West Memphis district office, confirmed 
removal of workers. Employer will not be 

tted to use the facilities again for 
Mexican nationals until the sanitary condi- 
tions are corrected, after reinspection has 
been made and housing approved. 
1I. CITIZENS INDEPENDENT GROWERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, LEPANTO, ARK. 

J. I. Gooch, user- member. Housing located 
1 mile south of Lepanto, Ark., tenant-type 
frame, four rooms, maintained in poor con- 
dition, particularly bad drainage of grounds 
and unsanitary interior of house at time of 
inspection on July 22. 
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A total of 14 deficiencies were noted. Ten 
workers were living in the quarters at the 
time of inspection. Employer made imme- 
diate correction on July 23 and 24. A fol- 
lowup inspection was made on July 25 and 
the following had been done: 

1. Tabletops had been covered with new 
surface. 

2. Stoves had been scrubbed with steel 
wool and thoroughly cleaned. 

3. One back room had been set aside as 
the cooking and eating area and all stoves 
were moved into this room. 

4. Two sleeping rooms had been papered 
with new wallpaper. 

5. Bathhouse (separate unit) was moved to 
a distance of 50 feet from living quarters and 
& deep drainage ditch was dug. This will 
be covered as required by the regulations. 

6. Fill dirt was placed around the out- 
side of the living quarters to eliminate any 
pools of standing water after rains. 

7. Floors of house (living quarters) were 
scrubbed with soap. 

8. Loose sections of screen doors were re- 
paired. . 

9. New steps erected at front entrance of 
house, 

10. New mattresses replaced some that 
were worn out; clean covers provided for all 
mattresses with assurance they will be 
be laundered by employer at least once a 
week. 

11. Gravel walk provided to toilet. 


12. Self-closing device (spring) installed 
on privy door. 
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II. CITIZENS INDEPENDENT GROWERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, LEPANTO, ARK. 

Joe Roy Nash, user-member. Housing 
located three-fourth mile south of Lepanto, 
Two-room frame house with front porch. 
Three workers were housed in this unit at 
time of inspection on July 22, 1960. 

Reinspection was made on July 25 and 
all workers were removed on that date. The 
following action had been taken by employer 
even though workers had been recontracted 
and sent to Michigan employers: 

1. Screen doors had been repaired. 

2. Kitchen had been cleaned. 

3. Weeds had been cut around house, 

By July 27 he had scheduled correction 
of following deficiencies: 

1. Provide smooth, hard-surface table- 
tops. 

2. Provide storage space for utensil stor- 
age. 

3. Clean or paint kitchen ceiling. 

4. Provide one window to bathhouse, two 
lights and bench. 

5. Provide drainage for bathhouse. 

6. Provide walk to toilet and bathhouse. 

7. Remove all dirty, wornout mattresses 
and provide clean mattress covers. 

8. Cut weeds around toilet; provide vent 
in roof; install self-closing device on door; 
provide lime for privy. 

The regional office and the West Memphis 
office will conduct a series of meetings be- 
fore cotton harvest season to discuss with 
employers, housing and transportation reg- 
ulations, particularly their responsibilities 
of keeping accurate records on employment 
of contracted nationals. 
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1 The 43 counties listed are those in which Mexican nationals were authorized in 
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Prices of food commodities most used by Mexican nationals working in area of Wilson, Ark. 
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Source: Compiled by FLSR Oscar E. Masters, West Memphis district office, July 25, 1960. 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
very much the gentleman from New 
York yielding at this time, and I want to 
take this opportunity to express my deep 
appreciation to my colleague from New 
York for the statement he has made. I 
think it has been an outstanding one, 
and I feel a very factual statement. 

I am deeply impressed by his apparent 
zealousness in analyzing the problems he 
had an opportunity to see. I may say 
to the gentleman from New York, I hope 
that more people will go out and actu- 
ally observe what is taking place in this 
program. I realize the discussions that 
went on here some weeks ago at the time 
we voted on an extension of Public Law 
78 were not conclusive. I realize a com- 
mittee acts and talks sometimes without 
understanding all of the situations that 
exist. That is why I say I appreciate 
what I believe to be a very factual state- 
ment on his part. I frankly admit now 
that there have been abuses of this pro- 
gram from time to time. There are 
among our farmers those who would take 
advantage, as we have business in other 
areas who will take advantage of a sit- 
uation and do things that are outside 
the law. There is no question in my 


mind but what we have had abuses in 
California, and we have had them from 
time to time in other areas. It has been 
my position that if the law was strictly 
enforced as Public Law 78 is written, 
we would have less difficulty. 

I may say that I agree with the gentle- 
man there should be more regular in- 
spections and these inspections very 
closely and rigidly followed out in order 
to require that the law be met and com- 
plied with. 

I am concerned primarily with the 
well-being and welfare of our domestic 
workers, as I think my colleague is. This 
is of far more concern than that of the 
imported workers. We are all concerned 
to see that our American workers, the 
people in this country, have the very best 
living conditions and working conditions 
that can possibly be made available to 
them. I am concerned with them, as I 
know my colleagues from California, Ar- 
kansas, Texas, and other areas are con- 
cerned. 

So, in closing, I would hope that we 
might have more people who have the 
willingness to go out and spend time and 
effort as our distinguished friend from 
New York has done, and actually see 
what is taking place, because I believe 
that if we work together with the pro- 
gram, we can make better progress. We 
may adjust the program, we may amend 


the law if the facts justify, to make a 
more workable program, something that 
is fair to our domestic people as well as 
fair to our farmers who, as I say, and as 
I think my colleague has agreed, in cer- 
tain instances will need certain foreign 
workers. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his remarks. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I want to say to the 
gentleman I wish more of the committees 
would come back to the House and make 
@ report such as the gentleman has 
made. It is most informative. It is a 
reasonable report. The report he brings 
here from my State does show that some 
of our housing is not of the very best— 
that is, our farm housing. But our folks 
are not rich. We do not have running 
water in some instances. It would be 
well if we did. But the housing that we 
have over in Arkansas is far superior to 
the housing that the Mexican nationals 
have been accustomed to in their own 
country, and corrections are being made 
all the time, and we are bettering the 
housing conditions in Arkansas right 
along. 

For example, the Phillips County 
Farmers Association, which is to the 
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south of where the gentleman visited, 
have rigid rules and requirements for 
their members; and, if a member of that 
association does not comply, they will 
drop that member and will not allow 
him to obtain Mexican nationals for his 
use. So, the housing conditions are be- 
ing improved right along in that area. 
I appreciate the fact that the gentleman 
has brought us this factual report. As 
to the amount of money paid for the 
Picking of cotton, the cottonpickers, 
both domestic and Mexican, in our area 
make from $7 to $10 a day. This 
bracero program is a great program. 
These Mexicans come over and they are 
able to send money back home to 
Mexico so that they can move into the 
village and give their children an oppor- 
tunity to go to school. It is a great pro- 
gram. It helps build good will between 
the two countries as well. It is the 
second biggest medium for bringing in 
more dollars to Mexico. I appreciate 
the gentleman’s approach to this prob- 
lem and the report that he has made. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I thank the 
gentleman for his comment. But, I 
would like to observe that in Arkansas 
there is an outstanding company, the 
Lee-Wilson Co., which is cooperat- 
ing with the Department of Labor to 
improve its housing facilities. But, I 
cannot say the same thing for the other 
growers who neglect the housing facili- 
ties where the braceros are housed. To 
me the conditions there were deplorable 
and degrading. And, even though the 
conditions might be a little better than 
the conditions in which the bracero 
finds himself in Mexico, the standard is 
not the standard that we in America 
think that a human being should be 
compelled to live in. 

Mr. GATHINGS. You can find right 
here in the shadow of the Capitol some 
most undesirable housing. We find 
that situation everywhere. And, there 
is need for improvement, that is true, 
but at the same time the gentleman 
ought to bear in mind that the farmer 
down there does not make much money 
from his operations, and it is very diffi- 
cult for him to comply every time with 
these standards set up by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. In so many instances 
those standards are better than the 
farmer himself has for his own family. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I would like to 
state that if the farmer is not making so 
much money under conditions which ex- 
ploit braceros, he should not be per- 
mitted to let these people harvest his 
crops, I believe the braceros should 
have decent housing, and the farmer, 
whether he is a large or small farmer, 
should not exploit them for profit. I 
have not seen the rest of the country, 
but the fact that we have bad housing 
in the District of Columbia is no excuse 
for maintaining bad conditions. 

Mr. GATHINGS. According to the 
report, there is no exploitation of the 
Mexican bracero. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I said as far as 
the chopping or hoeing of cotton is con- 
cerned, they make a maximum of 50 
cents an hour, and I pointed out that the 
average earnings on piecework is a little 
higher than 50 cents an hour. 
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Mr. GATHINGS. The report of the 
Committee on Agriculture showed that 
in some instances, in those areas in 
Arkansas, where they did not use Mexi- 
can braceros, the wage rate was less than 
in those areas where the braceros are 
employed. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. That is right. 
There is where the 50-cent maximum 
hourly wage raises the wage of the 
domestics. Where the bracero is not 
there to earn that minimum wage, the 
domestic sometimes is paid 30 or 40 cents 
an hour. However, a 30- or 40-cent an 
hour wage these days is no wage for any 
person to earn. I think wages iike that 
will send them on the relief roll. 

Mr. GATHINGS. You did not find 
any 30- or 40-cent-an-hour wage in 
Arkansas, did you? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. There were in- 
stances we found where the domestics 
were getting 40 cents an hour. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Farm wage rates, I 
will say to the gentleman from New 
York, have increased more than any 
other classification in this period. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. It is interesting 
to observe that in the picking of cotton, 
10 years ago they were getting $344 a 
hundredweight or 342 cents a pound. 
Today in Arkansas they are getting 
maybe $2.50 a hundredweight or 2½ 
cents a pound to pick cotton. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I should like to say 
that in 1946 I was in the implement busi- 
ness for a short time. At that time it 
took the gross proceeds of seven bales of 
cotton to buy a tractor. Today it takes 
the gross proceeds of 17 bales of cotton 
to buy the same tractor. So there are 
quite a number of considerations in- 
volved. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. The worker is 
getting less today and the dollar does not 
purchase as much. 

Mr. GATHINGS. The price of the 
commodity has gone down. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I read the report 
of the gentleman from Arkansas and it 
is quite detailed and complete. But Ido 
think an effort should not be made to 
frustrate the Department of Labor in the 
enforcement of its regulations, but that 
there should be some cooperation with 
the Department to see that the regula- 
tions are enforced so that the standard 
of living of these people may be raised; 
so that they may have a decent place 
to live, with sanitary facilities and with 
running water. Perhaps the gentle- 
man’s own people, the domestic workers, 
as well as the growers themselves, may 
be able to sink pumps and get running 
water. 

Mr. GATHINGS. It would be wonder- 
ful if that situation could be improved all 
across the land. I think good living 
conditions are desirable everywhere, 
even right here in the Nation’s Capital. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I went through 
the desert heat in California, which got 
up to 110 degrees, and where they have 
had to dig deep for water. The gentle- 
man may be able to do the same thing 
in Arkansas. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I appreciate the 
fact that the gentleman brought out the 
point that it is difficult to get domestic 
labor to do this work in this intense 
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heat. That is true. They do not like 
that stoop labor. So there is a shortage 
of domestic workers. We only bring this 
labor in here as a supplemental supply. 
We do not bring that labor in unless it 
is absolutely essential. It costs the 
farmer, out of his own pocket, $42.10 to 
bring the labor up from the Mexican 
border to Arkansas, a distance of 1,000 
miles, and to get him back. That is 
$42.10 that he, the farmer, has to pay 
and which is not reimbursable. He 
would not bring that labor up unless it 
were absolutely necessary and needed 
badly. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his contribution. 

Mr. SAUND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. SAUND. Mr. Speaker, I, too, wish 
to compliment the gentleman for the 
fine spirit he has shown, along with his 
colleagues, who went with him to visit 
these camps. I think he has made a 
very fine report. Let me say that the 
gentleman is not the only one who is 
concerned about abuses in the operation 
of Public Law 78. I have been a Mem- 
ber of this Congress for 4 years and I 
have been waging a continuous and un- 
relenting fight to get rid of the abuses, 
at least in my district. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to read to the gentleman the last 
few paragraphs of a Washington report 
which I sent out to my people in July 
of this year. 

Public Law 78 will expire on June 30, 1961, 
unless it is extended by Congress prior to 
that date. During the busy days preceding 
the recent recess of Congress, a bill to extend 
the program to June 30, 1963, was passed by 
the House of Representatives. It is now 
pending before the Senate. Rough going 
for final passage of this bill is foreseen by 
both the proponents and opponents of the 
Mexican national program. 


Then my concluding paragraph: 

I have been informed that areas where 
Mexican nationals are now being used, in- 
cluding Riverside and Imperial Counties, will 
be under very close scrutiny by committees 
of Congress and the Department of Labor 
during coming months, There should be no 
mistake about that. I earnestly hope that 
the business and farm leaders in these two 
counties will get together to lay out a plan 
and program of community effort, whereby 
local merchants will be protected from the 
abuses of the past and American citizens will 
be assured of their right to obtain employ- 
ment on American farms at decent wages, 


I think the gentleman from New York 
realizes that my feelings in this matter 
are the same as his. 

I make this statement, that even the 
gentleman has made a good study of 
the program, he has made some rather 
erroneous statements. He made the 
statement that in some instances the 
payment was $2 a week. How many 
payrolls did the gentleman or his com- 
mittee examine to come to that conclu- 
sion? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I observed not 
only some of the payrolls but I had some 
affidavits in which the checks them- 
selves were presented to me in which 
not less than two dozen checks indicated 
take-home wages of about $2. One was 
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for 36 cents. These were wage checks 
for workers in the Imperial Valley. 

Mr. SAUND. What were the wage 
rates per hour? 

Mr, SANTANGELO, Fifty cents per 
hour for chopping or hoeing, but be- 
cause of the lack of employment, be- 
cause of the surplus of workers in that 
area, the workers were not able to get a 
full week’s work. They were making 
$15 a week, but out of that they ended 
up with $2 or $3. 

Mr. SAUND. That is what I have 
been saying to the Department of Labor. 
I went there 2 years ago and told the 
Secretary, when he was going to write 
out regulations, that he did not have to 
sit in Washington writing regulations, 
that he should use the money given to 
him by Congress to enforce the statutes 
already on the statute books. 

The gentleman says there were 14,000 
Mexican nationals at one time employed 
in Imperial County? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. That is correct. 

Mr. SAUND. The number 14,000 
multiplied by 10 weeks would be 140,000. 
Out of that you found two checks. 
They are showing two checks 3 years old. 
There are three or four people in my 
county who go out and collect these 
checks. If the committee will look at 
them, those checks go back 5 years. 
These people keep them as samples to 
show. 

Let me assure the gentleman we are 
trying everything we can. It is not true 
that in that county they get $2.50 a 
week. They get a guaranteed wage. I 
agree with the gentleman that we should 
do more to enforce the regulations than 
we are doing. I am willing to cooper- 
ate with the gentleman in every way 
possible, but I must make the statement 
that that is not an accurate representa- 
tion of the condition existing in Imperial 
Valley. 

Mr, SANTANGELO. For workers in 
the Imperial Valley of California I have 
photostatic copies of these checks which 
came into my possession, checks which 
came from people who claim they were 
doing part-time work and consequently 
taking home $2 or $3 per week. The 
reason they give is that they could not 
get a full week’s employment because 
of the lack of employment. This indi- 
cates that too many braceros have been 
permitted to come into that particular 
area, consequently only some of them 
get work. 

I am aware of the gentleman’s fight 
to try to improve conditions long before 
I interested myself in this problem. I 
commend him on the work he has done 
in his area. I have no quarrel with him 
on that score. But surely the gentleman 
does not condone these employers who 
give low wages because there is a surplus 
of labor. 

Mr. SAUND. I do not condone that 
at all; in fact, I hope the gentleman will 
cooperate with me in seeing that the 
regulations are enforced and that no 
more braceros are certified than the 
need exists and calls for. But I again 
maintain that it is not a fair statement 
to say that $2.50 is the net pay of Mexi- 
can nationals in Imperial County. I 
know; I live there. They send their 
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money home. We try to help them all 
we can, but conditions can be improved, 
and the Department of Labor should 
enforce the regulations. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. The gentleman 
will have my cooperation. 

Mr. SAUND. Did the gentleman find 
a need for Public Law 78? 

Mr, SANTANGELO. I found not only 
that there was a need by the food pro- 
ducers and growers but that they would 
like to get many more braceros. It is 
just like a snowball, it is going to grow 
bigger. If the wages of the domestics 
were increased, perhaps many of those 
who have gone into industry would re- 
turn to the farm, but at the wage struc- 
ture of 50 cents an hour in a heat of 100° 
to 110°, working 8 or 10 hours a day, 
conditions are not conducive to having 
people leave the factories where they are 
making $1.50 an hour or higher. We 
cannot expect men to leave industrial 
jobs at $1.50 per hour to do work on a 
farm at 50 or 75 cents or $1 an hour. 

Mr. SAUND. Is there a need for Pub- 
lic Law 78? I do not condone the abuses. 
If the abuses are removed and the law is 
properly enforced, does the gentleman 
find a need for such a measure? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I found need for 
it so far as the harvesting of food is 
concerned, but I was not so definitely 
certain as to the need with reference to 
the cotton harvest. I recognize the fact 
that some of the larger cotton growers 
could not produce as much. But, I will 
agree with my colleague that in connec- 
tion with the cultivation and harvesting 
of food, there is a definite need. I am 
not able to subscribe wholeheartedly to 
the proposition that there is a need so 
far as the production of cotton is con- 
cerned, 

Mr. SAUND. I am not talking about 
cotton. I mean the need for Public Law 
78 because a word from you means a 
great deal since I know you have made 
a thorough study. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I am dividing the 
thing into two categories—one, the need 
for producers of food supplies, and, two, 
the need for producers of cotton. I state 
definitely now that I find a need for 
this program in connection with the cul- 
tivation and harvesting of food. 

Mr. SAUND. I thank my colleague 
very much. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I yield to the 
gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Would there be as 
much of a need for Public Law 78, if 
our immigration laws were relaxed 
somewhat? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. If some of the 
gentlemen from the South and South- 
west would vote for a liberalization of 
the immigration laws, which would per- 
mit many people from Europe and all 
over the world to come into the United 
States, there would be a lesser need for 
braceros. In that way, many people 
who are real farmworkers could come 
into the United States and be able to 
help the farmers of America. 

Mr. GIAIMO. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SANTANGELO. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. LIBONATI. I am sure our col- 
league, the gentleman from New York, 
in speaking of these conditions in gen- 
eralities does not mean that these con- 
ditions are such which in a sense a pro- 
vision of law would cure. The observa- 
tions made by the gentleman from New 
York are in reference to specific areas 
where, through personal observation and 
questioning, certain facts from condi- 
tions observed were evident. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. That is true. 
The gentleman from Illinois, our col- 
league, who was with me, recognizes that 
we have made our observations with re- 
spect to those areas which we visited and 
where we observed the conditions that 
exist. We make no assertion or any 
charges against areas which we did not 
study or observe. 

Mr. LIBONATI. In other words, 
these isolated instances may not be the 
general rule but may be the exception. 
So that when you spoke of Arkansas 
and the gentleman representing that dis- 
trict, you did not intend those remarks 
to be a generalization of conditions in 
that section of the country or in his 
congressional district. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I specifically re- 
ferred to those places which we ob- 
served and my comments and conclu- 
sions were with respect to such places. 
I do not intend to make any reference 
or generalization regarding areas that 
were not visited or where conditions were 
not observed or studies made. 

Mr. LIBONATI. As I understand, you 
did point out that sometimes the prac- 
tices of individuals themselves contrib- 
uted to unsanitary conditions; is that 
correct? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. That is correct. 

Mr. LIBONATI. I congratulate the 
gentleman from New York on his fair- 
ness, 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I would like to 
make this observation. The gentleman 
from Illinois pointed out to one of the 
growers that the conditions under which 
he was permitting the Braceros to live 
were intolerable and that if the growers 
continued such practices, the Congress 
would not permit this program to con- 
tinue and that even the friends of this 
program would be opposed to it. 

Mr. LIBONATI. That is very true. 

Mr.SAUND. Did the gentleman from 
New York meet Mr. Goodwin? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. No, I did not. 
I met Mr. Roy Haynes. In fact, we met 
many men. There were eight or nine 
representatives of the agriculture and 
labor departments, 

Mr. SAUND. I know that Mr. Good- 
win is charged with the enforcement of 
that public law and I have had Mr. Good- 
win in my office at least a dozen times 
in the last 4 years. On each occa- 
sion I have actually begged Mr. Goodwin 
to please enforce Public Law 78. He 
comes back every year with excuses. In 
fact, one time I had Mr. Goodwin in the 
office of our colleague, the gentleman 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Focarry] þe- 
cause I thought Mr. Focarty would have 
more influence over him than I since 
Mr. Focarty is the man who holds the 
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pursestrings inasmuch as he is chairman 
of the subcommittee on appropriations, 
having jurisdiction of this program. 

But nothing was done, however. Mr. 
Goodwin may have come and made a re- 
port, but let me assure you Mr. Good- 
win and his department has collaborated 
with the people who have abused Public 
Law 78 and come over here just to excuse 
their own mistakes and lay the blame on 
somebody else. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 


REPORT ON NATO INSPECTION 
TOUR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr, CLARK] 
is recognized for 2 hours. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, on July 
30, eight Members of this body departed 
Washington as members of the NATO 
Parliamentarians’ Conference, for the 
purpose of visiting the major NATO 
headquarters and selected NATO troop 
unitsin Europe. The distinguished gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays] as the 
permanent U.S. member of the standing 
committee of the conference was chair- 
man of the U.S. delegation. Unfortu- 
nately, the press of business in the 
United States would not permit the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays] to 
make the entire tour. He returned to 
the United States after the initial meet- 
ings at SHAPE and NATO headquarters 
in Paris, leaving me in charge as acting 
chairman of the U.S. delegation. It is 
in this capacity that I rise to address the 
House today. 

In addition to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Hays], and myself, the U.S. 
delegation included the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Saunp], the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Weaver], the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. CAHILL], the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Broom- 
FIELD], the gentleman from Connecticut 
[Mr. Monacan], and the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. HENDERSON]. On completion 
of my remarks, I shall yield such time as 
these Members may require in order to 
make known their own views on the mat- 
ters brought to light during the trip. 

I should like to render a brief report 
of our itinerary, activities, and some 
general impressions concerning the 
NATO alliance and the state of readi- 
ness of the forces which support it. I 
Point out at the outset that this parlia- 
mentarians tour is conducted annually 
under NATO auspices, and this year in- 
cluded three parliamentarians from 
France, two from the United Kingdom, 
and one each from the Federal Republic 
of Germany and the Netherlands, in 
addition to the U.S. delegation. 

Our tour took us to SHAPE and NATO 
headquarters in Paris, to Northern Army 
Group 2d Allied Tactical Air Force Head- 
quarters in northwestern Germany; to 
4th Allied Tactical Air Force and Central 
Army Group Headquarters in central 
Germany; to Allied Forces South Head- 
quarters in Naples, Italy; and to Head- 
quarters, Allied Forces Mediterranean on 
the Island of Malta. In addition to those 
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headquarters mentioned, we visited Brit- 
ish, Canadian, French, German, and 
American ground and Air Force units, in 
garrison and in the field. 

One cannot complete a tour such as 
this, even in the brief time available in 
this instance, without being profoundly 
impressed with the formidable, versatile, 
and responsive combat force which has 
been forged under the able and inspiring 
leadership of General Norstad, as Su- 
preme Allied Commander, Europe. 

The spirit of full and freely given co- 
operation evident in the high NATO mil- 
itary headquarters cannot fail to impress 
even the casual visitor. The most opti- 
mistic internationalist of 1945 would not 
have had the termerity to suggest that 
by 1960, officers from France, Germany, 
the United States, the United Kingdom, 
Italy, Greece, Belgium, Turkey, and the 
Netherlands would be living and working 
together under one command. The or- 
ganization and operation of these NATO 
staffs give us a practical demonstration 
of effective international cooperation at 
the working level. The NATO forces 
strive collectively, rather than individu- 
ally, to confront the Soviet leaders with 
a deterrent force so powerful as to make 
clear to the most expansionist-minded 
commissar that the cost of waging an ag- 
gressive war would be prohibitive. Their 
success is made abundantly clear by the 
intemperate and vitriolic attacks on the 
NATO alliance made periodically by 
Khrushchev and his spokesmen. 

Continued U.S. participation in, and 
support of, the NATO alliance is, of 
course, essential to its survival. Hap- 
pily, the burgeoning economy of West- 
ern Europe now permits much greater 
financial participation by most members 
of the alliance than was possible at its 
inception, with a corresponding reduction 
in the percentage of U.S. expenditures. 
Some members, such as Turkey and 
Greece, must continue to receive sub- 
stantial support in money and materials 
from the stronger members of the alli- 
ance, since their internal economic sit- 
uations preclude the self-sufficiency of 
their armed forces. 

I, for one, was very pleased at the 
receptions accorded the parliamentarians 
at all troop units, whether air or ground, 
of whatever nation, which we visited. 
They appeared genuinely glad to re- 
ceive us, and answered our questions 
candidly and promptly, without equivo- 
cation. There are well recognized prob- 
lems confronting the NATO military 
leaders—the same ones which have con- 
fronted all the great captains of his- 
tory. They boiled down to men, mate- 
rial, and money. 

Our 7th U.S. Army in Germany makes 
up the best trained and most combat- 
ready peacetime army in our history. 
Units of the 5th U.S. Army Corps in 
Grafenwoer, the great U.S. training area 
near the Czech border, gave the parlia- 
mentarians a demonstration of combat 
troops in action which filled the U.S, del- 
egation with justifiable pride. The fact 
remains, however, that we in the United 
States have developed better tanks, bet- 
ter small arms, and machineguns, bet- 
ter personnel carriers than were in the 
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hands of our 7th Army troops. This is 
our NATO army—deployed along the 
borders of Soviet satellite nations in 
Eastern Europe—our first line of de- 
fense. I urge the prompt moderniza- 
tion of this 7th Army with the best 
weapons this great Nation can make 
available. The modernization of our Air 
Force units in Germany has already be- 
gun. The parliamentarians were shown 
one of our AF missile bases—one which 
is operational and ready. Again the U.S. 
delegation was justly proud. 

In the Mediterranean, the NATO sea, 
air, and ground forces, under the able 
leadership of U.S. Adm. “Cat” Brown, 
as commander in chief, south, form the 
southern anchor of freedom of the West- 
ern World. It is regrettable that the 
time available did not permit the par- 
liamentarians to visit the magnificent 
U.S. 6th Fleet—another U.S. contribu- 
tion to NATO in which we, and all our 
fellow Americans, can take quiet pride 
and satisfaction. 

Before terminating these remarks, I 
should like to express the appreciation 
of the entire U.S. delegation for having 
had the opportunity to meet, travel, and 
exchange views with these parliamen- 
tarians from other nations of the NATO 
alliance: Senator Dechevigny and Rep- 
resentatives Palewski and Noiret of 
France; Members of Parliament Dudley 
Williams and John Peel of the United 
Kingdom; Vice Admiral Heye, retired, of 
the Bundestag; and Col. W. Wierda, re- 
tired, Member of Parliament of the 
Netherlands. 

We are also appreciative of the efforts 
of Mr. Otto Van H. Labberton, execu- 
tive secretary of the NATO Parliamen- 
tarians’ Conference, who coordinated the 
itinerary and made travel arrangements 
for the full group within Europe. 

In conclusion, the NATO tour we have 
recently completed was informative, in- 
structive, and well worth the time, effort, 
and funds expended. It is regretted that 
the Senate’s schedule did not permit any 
Members of that body to participate. I 
hope they will be able to do so in the 
future. My own faith in the NATO al- 
liance has been fortified, and I shall 
continue to support it with confidence 
and vigor. 

Mr. SAUND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. SAUND. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
privilege of traveling with this group of 
which the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK] was chairman. I wish to 
compliment him on the fine way in which 
he managed the trip and the accommo- 
dations and other facilities provided to 
us through his hard work. He made an 
excellent chairman and was a very great 
credit to the Congress of the United 
States. He hada clear understanding of 
the work to be done and was tireless in 
his efforts. I hope the next time I have 
to make a trip it may be under the same 
kind of genial, hardworking, coopera- 
tive chairman as the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CLARK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
had the privilege of accompanying this 
group. It was a very extensive and very 
intensive inspection trip. There are a 
great number of impressions that the 
members of the committee received. I 
think, by and large, the greatest im- 
pression was that of the magnitude of 
the strength and the degree of training 
of the NATO forces. I had an oppor- 
tunity to make personal observation of 
just a fraction of the American might, 
and it would dispel any misconception 
that ours is a weak, decadent, or second- 
class military force. Our forces com- 
bined with those of other nations form 
a massive military array, a forceful de- 
terrent to the Iron Curtain combine, a 
remarkable preserver of political equi- 
librium, a source of hope and fountain 
of inspiration for nations which are on 
the very no man’s land of a war which 
but for NATO might have already oc- 
curred. 

There is more to NATO than arms and 
men; there is a NATO spirit, an alliance 
of like-minded peoples. It is an experi- 
ment that is working. Old national 
rivalries and hatreds are being laid aside 
while former enemies are working in co- 
operation for a common cause. 

Tt is not all brightness, not all sweet- 
ness and light; there are difficulties, 
shortcomings, and obstacles. You can- 
not hope to wipe away overnight na- 
tional similarities and peculiarities. 
Differences of supply, differences in 
weapons, strategy, have all played a part 
in keeping the path of NATO from be- 
ing a perfectly smooth one. There are 
political considerations in each of the 
member nations that must be recognized. 
There are internal and external prob- 
lems which may temporarily focus na- 
tional attention away from the NATO 
objectives. 

No, I am not so naive as to believe that 
there are not many dark recesses which 
we could not or were not permitted to 
examine in which there are added diffi- 
culties. But what I do wish to say and 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues 
is that NATO machinery is in operation. 
As a deterrent it has been outstandingly 
successful. It appears to be able to per- 
form further missions if called upon. It 
deserves sympathy, cooperation, and as- 
sistance of this Congress, Not without 
criticism, not without scrutiny, not with- 
out question. Blank checks are fashion- 
able these days, but I do not advocate 
them. We as a member country need to 
do our part; but by the same token we 
must insist that other nations do theirs, 
do far more than they have in the past. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
would like to spread upon this record a 
few observations that I have as a member 
of this inspection force to the NATO 
countries. It was a great education, and 
I am sure every Member of the U.S. Con- 
gress who visited NATO came back with 
a deeper appreciation of the danger of 
the Soviet threat and an appreciation of 
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the preparedness of the allied forces to 
meet that threat. 

Personally, I was very much impressed 
not only by the numerical number of the 
forces but by the quality of the troops 
and by the quality of the equipment. 
We saw at first hand the firing of atomic 
cannons, Honest John missiles; we saw 
at first hand the operation of tanks and 
the Air Corps and all manner and form 
of military machines. We were all 
deeply appreciative of what America is 
doing to preserve peace throughout the 
world through our cooperation in NATO. 

More than that, it was my impression 
that NATO is indeed the best insurance 
that the United States has against com- 
munism. The best proof of the value of 
NATO is that since 1951 there has been 
no further aggression by Soviet Russia 
throughout Europe. It is interesting to 
note that our troops were all happy and 
most of the ones I talked to, at least, of 
all foreign assignments the one in Ger- 
many was indeed the best. 

I would like to close my remarks by 
paying personal tribute to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
who is not only an able chairman but was 
a most considerate one. I would like to 
say, too, that as far as the members of 
the committee were concerned, I found 
their company not only interesting, but 
I feel I have profited by the many dis- 
cussions that we had at dinner and at 
organizational meetings when we were 
able to exchange ideas. 

To me as a freshman Member of this 
Congress it was indeed an honor to have 
been appointed in the first place as a 
member of the committee, but I feel 1 
have come back, Mr. Speaker, a much 
better Representative for it, and I feel I 
will be by reason of this experience better 
able to serve the people of my district. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. . 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
had the privilege of being a member of 
this NATO group that has been referred 
to. First of all, I want to congratulate 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] for giving us this opportunity 
to make a record of our reactions as 
members on this trip, because, certainly, 
one of the reasons for the trip has been 
to give us a chance to view the whole 
NATO program and to bring back to our 
various parliaments our own personal 
reactions. 

I would like to say, too, that the gentle- 
man in acting as chairman of the group 
certainly performed a service in the 
highest standards of the Congress, and 
not only in organizing the trip and in 
his relations with members of the other 
parliaments who were represented, he 
did an outstanding job. I congratulate 
him at this time for the work that he 
did. 

There are a few reactions I personally 
experienced that I would like to record. 

First of all, the importance of having 
an opportunity to talk and exchange 
views with members of other parliaments 
is one the importance of which cannot 
be overestimated. 

I think that all of us profited from 
that experience. I wish all those who 
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discussed NATO on the floor of this 
House could have had the same oppor- 
tunity that we had, for I am sure that 
in many cases their views would have 
changed. With reference to NATO, the 
most significant thing, it seems to me, 
is that for the first time in history a 
peacetime combination of this size and 
magnitude has existed, and that is a 
token of success, it seems to me, for the 
future. If the gentleman will recall, 
when we were at Paris I asked General 
Norstad if NATO was out of date, if it 
Was an anachronism. He said definitely 
not; that it has performed the job at 
the present time in holding back the 
Communist threat and that, even though 
there may be a new development of 
long-range missiles and new weapons, 
nevertheless this alliance has a very vital 
and important function to maintain. As 
the gentleman from Michigan said, 
there are problems that have to be solved 
in this alliance. The coordination must 
be inereased. Weapons must be made 
more uniform. The scope must be 
broadened. But, the experience that we 
had, with all of these 15 nations working 
together, their officers working and living 
together, the members of the families 
living together, certainly is an aura for 
a successful future. And, I hope, as Mr. 
Spaak suggested, that the alliance will 
be able to move from the purely mili- 
tary into the political and into the cul- 
tural field, because in these fields tre- 
mendous advances can be made that 
in my opinion could be of equal impor- 
tance to that of the military develop- 
ment. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. BROOMFELD] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, not 
too many years ago, if the average 
American had been asked what NATO 
stood for, he probably would have haz- 
arded a guess that it was the name ofa 
Japanese movie star or possibly a new 
brand of household detergent. 

Today, an increasing number of 
Americans are aware of the valuable 
part that the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization is playing in protecting the 
free nations of Europe from the insid- 
ious encroachments of communism. 

Last week, I returned from a tour of 
inspection of our NATO bases in Europe, 
along with a number of my colleagues 
in the House: Representatives Wayne L. 
Hays of Ohio, Frank M. CLARK of Penn- 
sylvania, D. S. Sauxp of California, 
JoHN S. Monacan of Connecticut, PHIL 
WEAVER of Nebraska, JOHN E. HENDER- 
soN of Ohio, and WILLIAM T. CAHILL Of 
New Jersey. May I thank the Speaker 
for giving me an opportunity to partici- 
pate in the NATO Parliamentarians’ 
Conference inspection and briefing tour 
and the Honorable Frank M. CLARK, 
acting chairman of the U.S. delegation, 
for his inspired leadership. 
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Like many, my impression of NATO 
before this trip was of a strictly military 
alliance, a loose confederation of divi- 
sions, naval units and aircraft, a sort of 
marriage of convenience of military 
units, shoved together out of necessity 
and lacking cohesion and general pur- 
pose. 

Instead, I found splendid cooperation 
and coordination among the forces of 14 
nations, a sense of purpose and a com- 
mon goal. That goal is the protection 
of the vital nations of free Europe from 
the creeping paralysis of communism. 

It is an eerie feeling to see former ofi- 
cers in the German Luftwaffe, our ene- 
mies just a few short years ago, and find 
them working in close cooperation with 
Americans, French, Belgians, Canadians, 
Dutch and Norwegians. It must have 
been very strange to one of our fellow 
parliamentarians from Denmark, who 
lost all his teeth in a beating in a Nazi 
concentration camp. 

There was a great sense of pride and 
security in visiting the elaborate control 
centers far underground in which a con- 
stant check is kept on air activity over 
Europe. 

There was awe as I watched an Honest 
John rocket start a noisy trip toward 
the Iron Curtain from a point only 
twenty miles from the Czech border. 
Naturally, the rocket’s target was on our 
side of the Iron Curtain. 

Everywhere I visited, on Malta, in 
Germany, France and Italy, I found a 
fusion of NATO fighting forces into a 
solid mass of strength, cool efficiency in 
the performance of their complicated 
tasks, and calm coordination and dedica- 
tion in purpose, the purpose of individual 
freedom and world peace. 

Although the rockets, the arms, the 
fighting forces are important to NATO, 
this organization is more than a simple 
sword and shield for the free nations of 


pe. 

The battle against the spread of com- 
munism is being carried on by NATO on 
the political, economic, scientific and 
educational fronts as well. 

The Soviet Union has made repeated 
attempts to split the 15 member nations 
away from each other so that each can 
be gobbled up more easily by the Com- 
munist offensive. On the political front, 
there have been promises and threats, 
sweet words of peace and bullying boasts 
of atomic annihilation of all those who 
cooperate in mutual protection against 
communism. 

There have been attempts to outflank 
NATO defense installations through po- 
litical offensives in the Mideast and in 
North Africa. 

The Soviet Union has made repeated 
attempts to obtain “conditioned re- 
sponses” from individual NATO nations 
by alternate threat and promise much 
in the manner of Pavlov's famous dog. 
But the Reds have found the Western 
World refuses to perform as a trained 
dog act to Soviet sirup and strychnine. 
We and our allies in Europe have stood 
together strongly in the face of Com- 
munist propaganda warfare and we will 
continue to do so in the future. 

On the economic front, NATO nations 
have never been stronger. It is difficult 
to believe that only a few years ago our 
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friends in Europe were attempting to 
pull themselves up out of the rubble and 
devastation left in the wake of World 
War II. But in this short time, most 
signs of this utter devastation are gone. 
New homes have been built. Entire new 
cities have been created. New industries 
are booming. The economy of Europe 
is growing at a tremendous rate. 

Its people are working as they have 
never worked before. There are more 
jobs and at better pay than at any time 
in history. They are enjoying a con- 
stantly rising standard of living which 
is one of the most telling weapons 
against Communist plans for expansion 
and infiltration from within. Com- 
munist parties in Italy and France, for 
instance, have shriveled to shadows of 
their former selves because free men 
have demonstrated that living standards 
can rise most quickly outside a totalitar- 
ian system. 

Despite these improvements, the mili- 

tary has not been neglected. From its 
humble beginnings in December 1950, 
when General Eisenhower was appointed 
the first NATO Supreme Allied Com- 
mander in Europe, the NATO force has 
grown from 12 divisions to 50, from 400 
aircraft to 6,000. Arms and armaments 
are standardized and interchangeable. 
Communications for NATO have been 
built into a complex net of 26,500 miles. 
NATO forces are equipped with the 
most modern and up-to-date weapons 
and equipment, including atomic artil- 
lery and guided missiles. 
Some 160 jet airfields now ring the 
Soviet Union and its satellites behind the 
Iron Curtain, a constant warning to the 
Reds that we are ready should world 
tensions threaten to erupt into war. 

These modern weapons of war—ca- 
pable of almost unimagined destruc- 
tion—are our best hope of peace in the 
former battleground of Europe. 

We have deterrent strength to check 
Soviet aggressive moves, and we have let 
the Reds know that we know how to use 
this strength if necessary. 

Perhaps the best test of NATO is in 
performance. Since its creation not a 
single inch of ground has been lost to 
the Communists in Europe, despite an 
unceasing propaganda and pressure 
campaign against the West. In Europe, 
I believe there is more calm self-assur- 
ance in the powers of NATO and the 
forces of freedom than there is here in 
the United States, despite the fact that 
the Iron Curtain, at the most, is only a 
few minutes away by jet or missile. 

The soldiers, statesmen, economists, 
technicians and scientists of free Europe 
are learning to work together in more 
than cooperation—perhaps coordina- 
tion is a better word—toward the com- 
mon goals of peace and freedom, and 
they find they like it. 

Each nation in NATO is still its own 
master. Each decision by NATO must 
have unanimous approval of all par- 
ticipating nations, including ourselves. 
Decisions have been made forcefully and 
fearlessly. Europe is stronger. The 
United States is stronger because of this 
alliance of free men and women working 
toward a universal and common objec- 
tive. 
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Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join my colleagues at this time 
in discussing the situation and the 
problems which we found on a recent 
tour of North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion bases in Europe. I took part in 
this inspection trip at the urging of the 
minority leader of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK]. I 
was pleased to take part in this impor- 
tant inquiry into the conduct of NATO 
affairs also because of my position on the 
Subcommittee on Department of De- 
fense Appropriations. I learned a great 
deal of valuable information about our 
potential and about the manner in which 
our NATO defense dollars are being 
spent. This information will be of great 
value to me in my capacity as a member 
of that Subcommittee in the considera- 
tion of defense matters. 

Mr. Speaker, at the outset of these re- 
marks I would like to congratulate the 
chairman of our group, the Honorable 
FRANK CLARK, of Pennsylvania, for the 
very fine manner in which he repre- 
sented the Congress of the United States 
while in Europe. He did a splendid job. 

Mr. Speaker, I found that our position 
in Europe is a good one, a strong one and 
a remarkably flexible one. The position 
is especially good considering the fre- 
quent turnover of governments in some 
parts of Europe, such as France and 
Italy. 

I found the morale of the troops I vis- 
ited to be excellent, both American and 
foreign troops included. We can be 
proud of the leadership within NATO 
and I congratulate General Norstad and 
our other military commanders most 


I found the morale of the people whom 
I visited and with whom I talked to, to 
be good. They are particularly im- 
pressed by the stability of the United 
States and the steadfastness of our pur- 
pose in defending the free world against 
the encroachment of communism. 

From this trip I find that the affairs 
of the free world, particularly as they 
are reflected in Europe, are better today 
than ever before in recent history. Al- 
though there are tensions of the cold 
war and these tensions are apparent, 
there is a growing recognition among 
the people of Europe that the Commu- 
nist cause is weakening. There is a gen- 
eral recognition that the antics of the 
Communist leaders prove that they are 
disturbed and that they realize the road 
they have been following leads them no- 
where. They realize that the flamboy- 
ant actions and statements of the Com- 
munist leaders are nothing more nor 
less than a propaganda cover for the 
fact that communism has failed to make 
the kind of advances in Europe that had 
once been expected. 

The Eisenhower administration 
through its efforts with NATO and sim- 
ilar organizations has shown that we 
can work and spend money for peace to 
a better advantage than through the de- 
struction of world war or even limited 
warfare. One great saving that has been 
overlooked is the saving of life under 
this type of program. The costs of hu- 
man life and maimed human bodies can- 
not be estimated and cannot be gaged 
in terms of dollars and cents. 
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There is one point concerning the 
present NATO forces which I would like 
to emphasize and that is that they must 
be armed with the most modern weap- 
ons available. If NATO troops are to 
serve as frontline fighters in the con- 
tinuing struggle against world commun- 
ism, they must be armed to meet the 
aggressor. 

In some instances, Mr. Speaker, I 
found that our allied troops were still 
armed with original Marshall plan grant 
weapons. This must be repaired. 
These weapons must be replaced with 
modern, effective, and efficient weapons 
as rapidly as possible. This is being 
done, but not on the needed scale. 

I would like to comment on another 
aspect of diplomacy at this time. 

We in the United States have been 
blessed with bumper crops year after 
year. Our farmers through their in- 
genuity and their determination and 
their use of new techniques have been 
able to supply far and away more food 
than our own country can at this time 
consume. This food has been stored 
and has become surplus. It has become 
costly to the American taxpayer and a 
burden to the American farmer. It has 
tended to depress farm prices and to 
destroy the morale of our farm citizens. 

And yet, Mr. Speaker, even in some 
parts of Europe there are people who 
are hungry. We must not permit mal- 
nutrition to be the accepted standard 
of living. 

These conditions do exist to a degree 
in some parts of Europe. I know from 
personal experience that they exist to 
a much greater degree in other parts 
of the world. In some areas the situa- 
tion is not only critical, it is disastrous. 

It is my suggestion here that the 
United States undertake through diplo- 
matic means to break down the inter- 
national barriers that prevent the use 
of this surplus American food as a great 
weapon of peace. It is my thinking 
that our surplus wheat and corn, butter 
and eggs, milk and soybeans can and 
should be used to feed the starving 
peoples of the world. It is my thinking 
that this would mean a great stride in 
the direction of stabilizing the forces 
which are loose in the world and which 
tend to cause dissension and distrust. 
We can and should use our abundance 
and our ability to produce even more 
abundantly for world peace. 

I plan to make this suggestion offici- 
ally and formally to the adviser on agri- 
culture to Vice President Nrxon, Secre- 
tary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton. I 
shall also discuss this with other leaders 
in the Republican Party and I hope that 
it can be incorporated in the Republican 
agricultural program as it is developed. 


WABASH VALLEY FLOOD CONTROL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mack] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to authorize the 
establishment of a Wabash Basin Inter- 
agency Water Resources Commission to 
coordinate Federal, State and local plans 
for development of one of America’s 
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most fertile—and most neglected—river 
valleys. 

The Wabash Valley is rich in soil and 
mineral resources but much of it is a 
distressed area because of heavy and 
chronic unemployment in its cities. 

Floods that destroy life and property 
are an annual problem. All this surplus 
water in flood season could become an 
asset instead of a liability if stored in 
reservoirs. As it is, many towns have 
to haul water during dry seasons and the 
river runs uncontrolled. 

Coordinated planning for the future 
is imperative if the Wabash Valley is to 
share the prosperity that most other 
parts of the country have enjoyed dur- 
ing the postwar years. 

My bill would make possible the prep- 
aration of a comprehensive, integrated 
plan for developing the land and water 
resources of the basin. This approach 
is a proved and effective one. It has 
been used with success in the New York- 
New England region, in the Arkansas- 
White-Red River Basins and in other 
large areas with similar problems. 

The Commission to be created by this 
legislation would be composed of both 
State and Federal representatives. 

The President would appoint the Fed- 
eral members, representing the Army 
Corps of Engineers, the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service and such other Federal 
agencies as have a substantial interest 
in the work to be undertaken. 

The Governors of Illinois and Indiana 
would be authorized to nominate mem- 
bers representing their respective States. 
In addition, there would be a represent- 
ative of the IIlinois-Indiana compact 
which I cosponsored and Congress ap- 
proved in 1959. 

The Wabash River drains a total area 
of more than 33,100 square miles of 
which 320 are in Ohio, 24,220 in Indiana 
and 8,560 in Illinois. This area has a 
population of more than 2% million. 
One of the principal tributaries of the 
Wabash is the Embarrass River, which 
is in Illinois and flows through a section 
of my congressional district. 

Floods have taken a tremendous toll 
of life and property over the last cen- 
tury. Damage to crops alone in the 
States of Illinois and Indiana exceeded 
$4814 million in 1957 and 1958. Again 
this year black headlines in newspapers 
throughout the valley told a sad story of 
ruined farm crops and washed-out 
bridges. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that this compre- 
hensive study may be authorized with- 
out ote delay because the need is 
great. 


PLIGHT OF THE DAIRY FARMERS IN 
SOUTHWEST MISSOURI 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Brown] is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, once again I want to call the atten- 
tion of this Government to the serious 
plight of our dairy farmers in southwest 
Missouri, and ask that the House join 
the Senate in a last-ditch effort to get 
remedial action. 
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A good dairyman told me last week 
that he and his wife and five children 
milk 50 cows, but they cannot even begin 
to break even. He has better dairy 
equipment than ever; he has better 
cows; he works harder and more effi- 
ciently; but he is losing money, and he 
can show you his books to prove it. 

This man, and thousands more who 
are in the same boat in our area, are 
second-class citizens in 1960 America; 
and they are at a loss to understand why. 

There is no serious overproduction of 
milk. In fact, milk production has in- 
creased only 1 percent a year in recent 
times, while population has increased 
considerably faster than that. 

Government-held surpluses are not 
overhanging the market, keeping prices 
down. The Government does not have 
enough dairy products to carry on a good 
school lunch program, much less a mar- 
ket-depressing surplus. As of today, 
Government supplies of butter and dried 
milk total only $85,000 worth; and Gov- 
ernment supplies of cheese are about 
$3,000 worth—an infinitesimal amount. 

Consumers are paying recordbreaking 
prices for milk, about 5 cents a quart 
more than 8 years ago. Yet, farmers 
are receiving 18 percent less for milk 
and 22 percent less for butterfat than 
they received in 1952. 

It seems that every time the consumer 
price goes up, the farm price goes down; 
and slowly but surely, the dairy farmer 
has been driven to the wall by a cost- 
price squeeze that is insufferable. 

In the past 12 years, dairy farmers’ 
cash expenditures have increased more 
than 33 percent; the prices of all the 
items that go into the operation of a 
farm have skyrocketed—motor vehicles 
are up 47 percent; farm machinery, up 
58 percent; and farm real estate taxes, 
up 94 percent. Similar increases have 
occurred in the prices paid for other pro- 
duction items, as well as interest on farm 
mortgages. 

The average dairy farmer is getting 
40 cents an hour for his labor. 

The law of supply and demand is not 
functioning justly; and only the Gov- 
ernment can correct this serious in- 
equity. 

To correct a similar situation that 
prevailed in the 1920’s and to prevent it 
ever happening again, Congress passed 
Federal laws in the 1930’s empowering 
the Secretary of Agriculture to prevent 
unjust farm prices. 

Under those laws, the Secretary of 
Agriculture could correct the present 
dairy depression, in quick order, if he 
wanted to do it. He has the authority 
to step in and raise minimum price sup- 
port levels on manufacturing milk from 
the present $3.06 level to as much as 
$3.67 per hundred, at the farm; and he 
could raise butterfat prices to farmers 
from the present 56.6 cents a pound to 
59.6, if he so desired. And any increase 
in manufacturing milk prices would re- 
sult in corresponding increases in grade 
A blend prices. 

But for 7 years now, the Secretary of 
Agriculture has devoted his time to low- 
ering the farmer’s milk prices, not in 
raising them to reasonable levels. The 
dairy farmer’s legal protector has de- 
serted him; and we have witnessed the 
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incongruous situation where Congress 
has to pass laws to protect the farm- 
er from the farmer’s Secretary. 

In 1957, we passed a bill in Congress 

to prevent the Secretary of Agriculture 
from lowering milk price supports be- 
low $3.25 per hundred on manufactured 
milk. 
We warned the Secretary at that time 
that any further reductions in raw milk 
prices would not be passed on to con- 
sumers, that per capita consumption of 
dairy products would not increase, that 
the only result would be to gyp the 
farmer and leave a void for distributors 
and processors to absorb. 

Secretary Benson ignored those warn- 
ings and got the President to veto that 
1957 bill. Then he proceeded methodi- 
cally to lower farm milk price support 
levels from $3.25 to $3.06 per hundred. 
From that day forward, we have been 
reaping the harvest of what the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture sowed: Depression 
and disposal sales in the best dairylands 
in America. 

After the sad veto experience of 1957, 
it is understandable that Congress de- 
spaired of any dairy programs until we 
could get a Secretary of Agriculture who 
cared about the welfare of the farmer. 

We have hoped against hope that, once 
Government supplies of dairy products 
were disposed of and Government 
acquisitions became negligible, the pres- 
ent Secretary would see that the law of 
supply and demand would not assure 
justice for the dairy farmer, because of 
today’s semi-monopolistic marketing 
conditions. 

Processors and distributors have so 
much more economic power than any in- 
dividual farmer or group of farmers that 
dairy farmers cannot hope to get a just 
share of the milk dollar unless Govern- 
ment protects them with minimum level 
price floors. 

This year, supplies are in balance with 
demand. No appreciable amount of 
dairy products is flowing into Govern- 
ment warehouses. Yet, the farmer still 
cannot get a reasonable price for his 


On August 19, 1960, the Senate passed 
an emergency bill that would raise pres- 
ent minimum support prices on grade C 
manufacturing milk—grade C—from the 
present level of $3.06 to $3.22 per hun- 
dred and raise minimum floor levels on 
butterfat from 56.6 cents per pound to 
59.6 cents. 

I urge the House to pass the Senate 
bill and send it to the White House for 
the President’s consideration. 

By this formal action, we could at least 
get the dairy farm depression before the 
President personally, so the President 
himself could review the policy or lack 
of policy of his Secretary of Agriculture 
and take proper action. 

As a dairy bill, the Senate measure is 
certainly no long-range solution to the 
dairy problem and no one even pretends 
that it is. The low minimum levels in 
the bill are nowhere near what the 
farmer deserves; but if it will get the 
dairy situation in front of the President 
himself, it could serve a worthwhile 


purpose. 
Also, it would hold the line against 
any further decreases in the dairy 
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farmer’s income and protect him from 
further injustices. 

Even in areas such as ours, where 
some farmers are being paid a premium 
for milk in tanks, there is no ironclad 
assurance that the grade C price will not 
go to $3.06 next year, as long as $3.06 
is the support price level. 

So, lest a bad situation get worse, let 
us at least hold the line at $3.22 cents 
a hundred on manufacturing milk and 
59.6 cents on butterfat. 

The side effects of passing this bill 
could be good. In areas like southwest 
Missouri and Tennessee, where even 
grade A milk is bringing only a little 
more than $4, an increase in base sup- 
port prices should increase grade A 
blend prices to farmers immediately. 
All milk prices are constructed on grade 
C levels, with premiums added for pro- 
duction under grade A conditions. So, 
better grade C price means better grade 
A price, also better blend price. 

In our own area I have tried for many, 
many long months to get the Secretary 
of Agriculture to reopen the marketing 
order applicable to our section to see 
what could be done to improve our grade 
A prices. 

But the Secretary sees no justification 
for reopening the marketing order; and 
here again his inaction is inexcusable. 
In summary, our dairy farmers have 
been in serious trouble for a long time. 
Our pleas for justice have fallen on deaf 
ears. Our acts in Congress have been 
vetoed. And we are desperate. 

The consumer pays a fair price, but 
the farmer does not get a fair share; 
and the Government, the only agency 
big enough to correct the situation, re- 
fuses to correct the inequity. 

Mr. Speaker, let us pass the Senate 
dairy bill and, by this formal action, 
call the dairy situation to the attention 
of the President himself and hope that 
he personally will do what his Secretary 
of Agriculture refuses to do—let farm- 
ers share in this country’s general 
prosperity. 


THE SCHOOL TEACHER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. STAGGERS] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, our 
Founding Fathers based their hopes for 
the continuance and the success of a 
government of free peoples on nation- 
wide literacy. They knew that knowl- 
edge is power, and that command over 
the written and spoken word was the 
only thing that enabled a people to 
choose between right and wrong, between 
wisdom and foolishness, between unen- 
lightened selfishness and respect for the 
public interest. Hence they promoted 
free schools and a liberal education. 

It is improbable that they could fore- 
see a time in this Republic when the 
free schools would not only give the 
youth of the land the power to choose, 
but actually to set the standards of 
right and wrong, wisdom and foolish- 
ness, benevolence and selfishness. It is 
a far more important thing to be able 
to set standards than merely to judge 
actions by standards imposed by other 
agencies of society. And it is true that 
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the schools exercised their original func- 
tions so well that society has entrusted 
them with ever increasing responsibil- 
ities. Today the whole world of the child 
almost from infancy to adulthood re- 
volves around the school. He remains 
under its influence from the early forma- 
tive years of the nursery school and the 
kindergarten until he is called to man 
the defensive forces of the Nation or to 
fill the workshops, offices, and profes- 
sions. His waking hours are filled with 
tasks and activities and thoughts con- 
nected with his school life. The nature 
and the direction of his training in the 
school will determine his life attitudes 
and practices, whether in the field of pol- 
itics or economy or social understanding. 

The power and the prestige of the 
school as an institution tends somewhat 
to eclipse the individuals who direct the 
learning process. The teacher who sits 
behind the desk in the classroom ac- 
tually holds the throttle which controls 
the mighty engine of progress in the 
arts and sciences, in national and inter- 
national relationships, in ethics itself. 
Whether we shall go forward safely and 
surely toward a better world, or be 
wrecked on the obstructions of evil and 
uncertainty and doubt depends on the 
skill and judgment of the teacher. An 
institution, after all, is only the 
lengthened shadow of a man. The 
teacher is the school, and the school 
holds the key to the future of America. 
And that future, as has often been said, 
is a race between education and catas- 
trophe. 

Two things stand in the way of full 
realization of the potentialities of the 
school. They are, simply: prestige for 
the teacher; and money. 

In this country, we assume that pres- 
tige must be earned for anyone. We 
do not accord prestige because of the 
accident of birth or because someone 
has managed to insinuate himself into 
office, public or private. Prestige is 
earned through skill in performance of 
duty, through complete devotion to the 
demands of one’s calling, and through 
unwavering integrity and dependabil- 
ity. I insist that teachers have already 
earned that prestige, and it should be 
accorded them. One of the few criti- 
cisms of American education made by 
visiting teachers from foreign countries 
is that teachers in this country fail to 
receive the prestige due them. 

My reasons for making these state- 
ments here in the Congress of the 
United States is that I feel every elected 
representative of the people has a defi- 
nite responsibility in the field of edu- 
cation. I, in common with many of my 
colleagues in this body, know something 
of the teaching profession, of its frus- 
trations as well as its accomplishments, 
having been a teacher myself on both 
the high school and the college level. 
I have two sisters, a brother, an uncle, 
and an aunt now serving the public 
schools of my native State. Further, 
my wife and I have six children enjoy- 
ing the unparalleled advantages of a 
public school system. We want them to 
grow daily in knowledge and virtue, and 
we crave an equal opportunity for every 
child in the land. 
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I do not know of any specific legisla- 
tive enactment which could confer pres- 
tige on the teaching profession. But I 
do feel that we need to combat by word 
and thought whatever anti-intellectual- 
ism may exist in this country. We must 
treat the whole educational process with 
the gravity it needs to preserve a free 
government of free people. Given an 
outspoken understanding and a whole- 
hearted sympathy with the difficulties of 
the schools and of teachers on the high- 
est national level, we may hope to raise 
immeasurably the prestige that rightly 
belongs to the schools of our Nation. 

As for the financial needs of the 
schools, the Congress is in a position to 
do something definite. Incessant wran- 
glings over amounts that should be 
appropriated, over methods of distribu- 
tion, over control of final expenditure, 
serve only to confuse the real issue, 
which is that we must spend much more 
money on education. Whether the 
money originates in the tax offices of the 
Nation, the State, or the locality, it all 
comes from the same American taxpay- 
ers. It is folly to assume that a cen- 
tralized control of the expenditure of 
every last dime on the local level could 
be as judicious as community manage- 
ment without a vast bureaucracy of 
unimaginative ana unadaptive pseudo- 
educators. I favor immediate dedica- 
tion of a much more realistic share of 
our national income to the vital cause of 
public education, lest by saving a little 
in the name of economy, we may lose all 
in the breakdown of our entire system 
of communicating the achievements and 
the aspirations of the past to the rising 
generations. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE, AND RELATED AGENCIES, 
APPROPRIATION BILL 
Mr. FOGARTY submitted a confer- 

ence report and statement on the bill 

(H.R. 11390) making appropriations for 

the Departments of Labor and Health, 

Education, and Welfare, and related 

agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 

30, 1961, and for other purposes. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to- 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey (at the 
request of Mr. FOUNTAIN) , for today, Au- 
gust 24, 1960, on account of official busi- 
ness. 

Mr. BENTLEY (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK), for August 24, on account of 
official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Mack, today, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Brown of Missouri, for 10 min- 
utes, today, and to revise and extend his 
remarks. 

Mr. Sraccers (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack), for 5 minutes, today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks, 
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Mr. Reuss, for 1 hour, on tomorrow. 

Mr. Corr, for 15 minutes, tomorrow, 
and to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. Mappen, for 30 minutes, on 
Wednesday next. 

a Battey, for 30 minutes, on Friday 
next. 

Mr. Pucmskr. for 30 minutes, on 
Wednesday next. 

(At the request of Mr. Moore, the fol- 
lowing Members were granted special 
orders:) 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona, for 1 hour, on 
Monday next. 

“ee Curtin, for 15 minutes, on August 

Mr. Avery, for 1 hour, on August 29, 
Monday. 

Mr. Powett (at the request of Mr. 
ZABLOCKI), for 1 hour, on tomorrow, and 
1 hour, on Saturday next. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan in two in- 
stances and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. GARMATZ. 

(At the request of Mr. Moore, the fol- 
lowing Members were granted permis- 
sion to extend their remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. 

Mr. Berry in two instances, 

(At the request of Mr. ZaBLockr and 
to include extraneous matter the follow- 
ing:) 

Mr. DINGELL. 

Mr. MCDOWELL. 

Mr. JoHnson of Maryland. 

Mr. TOLL. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 5789. An act to incorporate the Agri- 
cultural Hall of Fame. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o'clock and 24 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, August 25, 1960, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
=e Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
OWS: 


2418. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to amend and ex- 
tend the provisions of the Sugar Act of 
1948, as amended”; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 
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2419. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, transmitting reports on 
four violations of section 3679 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended, by officers of 
the Forest Service, Department of Agricul- 
ture, pursuant to subsection (i) (2) of the 
Revised Statutes; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

2420. A letter from the Administrator, 
Foreign Agricultural Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, transmitting a report 
concerning agreements concluded during 
July 1960 under title I of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 (Public Law 480, 83d Cong.), as 
amended, pursuant to Public Law 85-128; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2421. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting the report of the Archivist of the 
United States on records proposed for dis- 
posal under the law; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

2422. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, relative to the case 
of Elias Alvanos, also known as Louis Alven, 
A2610759, involving suspension of deporta- 
tion, pursuant to the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of 1952; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

2423. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report containing a review 
of the status of this Department's current 
survey relating to the Defense petroleum 
procurement and of the outstanding volun- 
tary agreements and programs established, 
pursuant to section 708(e) of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 12491. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to convey certain lands 
in the State of Wyoming to the county of 
Fremont, Wyo.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2138). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
S. 3146. An act to authorize the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to donate dairy products 
and other agricultural commodities for use 
in home economics courses; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2139). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. S. 3416. An act to provide for 
the restoration to the United States of 
amounts expended in the District of Colum- 
bia in carrying out the Temporary Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act of 1958; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2144). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. S. 3727. An act to authorize 
the bonding of persons engaging in the home 
improvement business, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 2145). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H.R. 13053. A bill to increase 
the salaries of officers and members of the 
Metropolitan Police force and the Fire De- 
partment of the District of Columbia, the 
U.S. Park Police, the White House Police, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2146). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 
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Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H.R. 12993. A bill to amend 
the District of Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act 
of 1955, as amended; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2147). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. FLYNT: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. S. 1740. An act to 
amend section 202(b) of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, in order to expand the 
Federal Communications Commission’s reg- 
ulatory authority under such section; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2148). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. S. 1964. An act to 
amend the act requiring certain common 
carriers by railroad to make reports to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission with re- 
spect to certain accidents in order to clarify 
the requirements of such act; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2149). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 11535. A bill to 
amend the District of Columbia Alcoholic 
Beverage Control Act to provide that class 
C and D licensees shall not be prohibited 
from serving alcoholic beverages in their es- 
tablishments on New Year’s Day when New 
Year's falls on Sunday; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2150). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia, H.R. 12775. A bill to increase 
the relief or retirement compensation of 
certain former members of the Metropolitan 
Police force, the Fire Department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the U.S. Park Police force, 
the White House Police force, and the U.S. 
Secret Service; and of their widows, widow- 
ers, and children; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2151). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. FOGARTY: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 11390. A bill making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related agen- 
cies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1961, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
2152). Ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
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Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
S. 882. An act for the relief of the heirs of 
J. B. White; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2140). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
S. 3759, An act authorizing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to convey certain lands to 
Auburn University, Auburn, Ala.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2141). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. S. 2306. An act to ex- 
empt from taxation certain property of the 
National Woman's Party, Inc,, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2142). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. S. 3415. An act to ex- 
empt from taxation certain property of the 
American Association of University Women, 
Educational Foundation, Inc., in the District 
of Columbia; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2143). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BAKER: 

H.R. 13132. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the 
bracket method of depreciation, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Michigan: 

H.R. 13133. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 by transferring wood charcoal from 
the free list to the dutiable list; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 13184. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 by adding nutshell charcoal and 
lignite briquets, to be sold for cooking pur- 
poses, to the dutiable list; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H.R. 13135. A bill to amend a provision of 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
relating to days of unemployment; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 13136. A bill relating to the dutiable 
status of certain articles containing foreign 
material which come into the United States 
from its insular possessions; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. MASON: 

HR. 13137. A bill relating to the dutiable 
status of certain articles containing foreign 
material which come into the United States 
from its insular possessions; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

HR. 13138. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an addi- 
tional $2,400 exemption from income tax for 
amounts received as annuities, pensions, or 
other retirement benefits; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MACK of Illinois; 

H.R. 13139. A bill to establish a Wabash 
Basin Interagency Water Resources Commis- 
sion; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. OLIVER: 

H.R. 13140. A bill to establish within the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency a new 
program of mortgage insurance to assist in 
financing the construction, improvement, ex- 
pansion, and rehabilitation of harbor facil- 
ities for boating and commercial craft; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mrs. MAY: 

H.R. 13141. A bill to amend and extend the 
provisions of the Sugar Act of 1948, as 
amended; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: 

H, Con. Res. 726, Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress in favor of 
granting relief to the domestic carpet in- 
dustry; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DORN of South Carolina: 

H. Con. Res. 727. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress in favor of 
granting relief to the domestic carpet in- 
dustry; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mrs. SULLIVAN: 

H. Res. 623. Resolution relative to the 
operation of the Panama Line; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows; 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H.R. 13142. A bill for the relief of Kwan 

Chung Yin; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. ROBERTS: 
H.R. 13143, A bill for the relief of Lee Dock 
On; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. TABER: 
H.R. 13144. A bill for the relief of Georg 
Puffal; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Discriminating Against the Worker 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in the Senate, Senators KEN- 
NEDY and JOHNSON, respectively Demo- 
ciatic candidates for President and 
Vice President, with a two-thirds Demo- 
crat majority back of them and Senator 
JOHNSON in the powerful position of ma- 


jority leader, are pushing S. 2643, intro- 
duced by Senator Kennepy—H.R. 9070 
in the House—in an effort to please a 
few labor leaders and so capture the so- 
called labor vote. 

At the same time, they are insisting 
upon legislation which they say will give 
equal rights to all. On equality they 
blow hot and cold. 

It needs but a glance at S. 2643 and 
H.R. 9070 to show rank inconsistency. 
The purpose of both bills is to amend the 
present labor law so as to enable a mi- 
nority group on a construction job to tie 
up the whole job. 

Example: A partnership at Port 
Chester, N.Y., contracted to build a home 


for a man in Greenwich, Conn. The 
partnership used its own employees on 
all but the electrical installation. That 
they subcontracted to an employer who 
had two nonunion men on the job. 
Other workers by a strike tied up the 
whole job. The U.S. Supreme Court 
held (Electrical Workers v. Labor Board 
(341 U.S. 694)) that it was not lawful to 
throw all the other workers out of their 
jobs just because the two electrical 
workers did not belong to the union. 
Now Senator Kennepy and Senator 
Jounson insist the law be changed to 
enable union officials to do just that. 
Where hundreds of union workers are 


employed on the construction of an 
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apartment building, an office building, or 
an industrial plant or home, they can 
be thrown out of work just because a 
comparatively small minority is dissat- 
isfled. 

In this day and age when there are 
several million out of work in this coun- 
try, when workers from other countries 
are coming here, when politicians are 
insisting upon equal rights for all, is 
there any consistency or advantage in 
advocating legislation which will enable 
a few (in the case decided by the Su- 
preme Court they numbered but two) to 
throw hundreds of other workers who 
are satisfied with their working condi- 
tions and their wages out of their jobs 
and onto the unemployment rolls where 
the rest of us must contribute to their 
support? 

Yet that is just what S. 2643 and H.R. 
9070, sponsored by Senators KENNEDY 
and JohNSON, the Democratic candidates 
for President and Vice President, would 
permit if it became the law of the land. 

In my judgment, after spending 38 
years trying jury lawsuits, 25 years here 
in Washington, it seems the height of 
folly to enact legislation which will per- 
mit any small group to injure and de- 
prive other citizens, several million of 
them, of their right to earn a liveli- 
hood. 

This proposed legislation is not de- 
signed to protect the worker against his 
employer. 

It is designed to permit a few union 
employees—a very few—and a very few 
union Officials, to tie up any construction 
job. Its enactment would permit a few 
dissatisfied union workers to throw all 
other workers—union and nonunion—on 
the job out of their jobs, halt construc- 
tion. 

Apparently, the advocates of the legis- 
lation have forgotten the slogan over 
the Supreme Court door, “Equal justice 
under law.” 

I shall vote against the bill—vote to 
protect the worker against discrimina- 
tion by a union would-be dictator. 


H.R. 9866 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 24,1960 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the vote 
on the bill, H.R. 9866, to authorize the 
spending of $100,000 for five agricul- 
tural employees in the island of Guam is 
typical of what has been happening un- 
der the leadership of the Democrat ma- 
jorities in Congress. The Department 
already has about 30 employees serving 
the island of Guam in an agricultural 
area about 37 square miles or, in other 
words, about the area of one township. 

Only the day before yesterday after- 
noon I appeared on the same platform 
with my colleague, GEORGE McGovern, 
who blasted the amount of spending of 
the Department of Agriculture and told 
how much it was costing the taxpayers 
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to operate this Department as compared 
with afew years ago. He left that meet- 
ing by plane, fiying directly to Wash- 
ington, and upon his return yesterday 
afternoon one of the first bills upon 
which we were called to vote was this 
bill requiring the Department to spend 
an additional $100,000 on a project as 
unnecessary as any project could pos- 
sibly be and yet he and his New Deal 
colleagues voted for it. 

My opponent in this campaign has 
many times said he would vote exactly 
as McGovern has voted. Just how can 
they make sense out of blasting spend- 
ing one day and voting additional spend- 
ing on the very next day? 


“Traffic Safety,” Speech by Hon. Samuel 
N. Friedel, of Maryland, at “Clean 
Sweep” Luncheon, Safety First Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege to be able to insert in the Ræc- 
orp the text of a speech made by my 
colleague, SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, of the 
Seventh Congressional District of Mary- 
land, before the Safety First Club of 
Maryland, at its “Clean Sweep” luncheon 
held in Baltimore on August 19. The 
luncheon marked the endorsement re- 
ceived from the Governors of all 50 
States for the organization’s nationwide 
campaign for the issuance of a com- 
memorative traffic safety postage stamp. 

Mr. FRIEDEL was the author of the 
original bill introduced in Congress to 
establish a Special Subcommittee on 
Traffic Safety, and he was appointed a 
member of that committee. It func- 
tioned so effectively that its work is be- 
ing continued at the present time and 
the results of its efforts will be felt na- 


tionwide. The speech follows: 
TRAFFIC SAFETY 
Mr. Chairman, members of the Safety 


First Club, and friends, it is indeed a pleas- 
ure for me to be with you today for this 
“clean sweep” luncheon. I know how grat- 
ified each of you must be in the knowledge 
that you made a clean sweep of all the 50 
States Governors in your drive to obtain 
support for the issuance of a special traffic 
safety stamp. This is a real accomplish- 
ment. 

No one knows better than I do the ter- 
rific amount of work that has gone into this 
project. At this time I would like to com- 
mend the chairman of this drive, Harry 
Abell, the president of the Safety First Club, 
J. O. Shuger, as well as Morris Kasoff, Sam 
Abrams, Dr. Leo Kline and the secretary, 
Maurice Shochatt. Without the untiring 
efforts of these public spirited citizens we 
would not be here today to mark a clean 
sweep of all our State Governors in support 
of this worthy cause. 

It has been my privilege from time to time 
to assist the executive committee for the 
special traffic safety stamp in whatever way 
they deemed appropriate. When your com- 
mittee passed a resolution last August, call- 
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ing for the issuance of a special stamp, I 
was very enthusiastic about using this means 
of calling to the attention of all our citizens 
the importance of driving safely on our Na- 
tion's streets and highways. In fact, I 
thought so much of this project that I spoke 
about it on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on August 20, 1959, and called 
upon the Postmaster General to issue a spe- 
cial traffic safety stamp. I pointed out then, 
and I would like to repeat now, that our 
most precious asset is the people of our 
country. 

On March 30, 1960, it was my pleasure to 
announce on the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives that the Safety First Club of 
Maryland had been successful in obtaining 
the support of the Governors of 48 States in 
their drive for this special stamp. At that 
time I asked my colleagues in the House to 
get behind this drive and assist in every way 
possible to have such a stamp issued. Today 
it is a great pleasure for me to note that we 
now have the support of the Governors of 
all our States and this could not have been 
accomplished without the persistent efforts 
of the members of this club. 

As you all know, the Postmaster General 
has advised me that a special traffic safety 
stamp cannot be issued this year. However, 
on Wednesday of this week, I was assured 
that this proposal will be considered when 
the decision is made as to the special stamps 
to be issued in 1961. Our present Postmaster 
General has made the decision reg: the 
stamps to be issued in the first 3 months of 
1961. However, I hope we will have a new 
Postmaster General for the balance of next 
year and that he will be a man who is aware 
that anything we can do to stop the killing 
of our citizens on the highways is a moral 
obligation we all face. I still maintain that 
if we can issue special stamps calling at- 
tention to the need for soil conservation, 
water conservation, and such other matters, 
we can certainly find a way to issue a stamp 
calling attention to the need for co 
human lives. You can rest assured that I 
will continue my efforts in this direction. 

I have stated many times over that traffic 
safety is everybody’s business, yet this con- 
tinues to be one of our unsolved national 
problems. Many fine organizations, such as 
the Safety First Club of Maryland, have ex- 
pended great effort to bring this problem to 
the attention of the public and to make peo- 
ple safety conscious. However, much more 
work is needed if we are to stop the slaughter 
on our Nation’s highways. Just this past 
weekend our Governor the Honorable Mil- 
lard Tawes, proclaimed his desire that this 
be a “deathless weekend” on Maryland high- 
ways. Yet, in less than 3 hours after the 
start of the weekend we had two deaths re- 
sulting from accidents on Maryland high- 
ways. This makes it look as though we are 
not getting our message across to the driving 
public. 

I think all of you here realize that we 
must exert even more effort to make every 
automobile driver aware of the great ne- 
cessity for driving safely. We must make him 
understand that accidents do not always 
happen to the other fellow—they can happen 
to us. Each individual driver must do his 
part by obeying traffic laws and watching 
the other fellow as well as himself when he 
is behind the wheel. 

I know that each of you here today are 
doing a great deal to help solve this traffic 
safety problem, but I think you will agree 
that the need for safety on our Nation’s 
highways cannot be brought to the attention 
of the American people too often. Wide cir- 
culation of a traffic safety stamp would be 
very useful in our campaign to stop the 
needless loss of the lives of s0 many of our 
citizens. Again, let me assure you that I 
will continue to do everything in my power 
to have such a traffic safety stamp issued 
next year, 
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Thank you for giving me this opportunity 
to address the Safety First Club of Mary- 
land today. Now that we have made a clean 
sweep in obtaining the support of Governors 
for our special traffic safety stamp campaign, 
let us use this support in every possible way 
so that all our citizens will be made aware 
of their social responsibility, respect the 
rights—and the lives—of others. In this 
way, I believe we can ultimately stop this 
disgraceful slaughter on the highways. 


Anniversary of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, in this 
period of our history of conflicting 
ideals and sometimes lack of definite 
purpose it is encouraging to find an or- 
ganization of 2½ million Americans 
united in one single, overpowering aim. 
The Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America is just that. I take pride in 
congratulating it on its anniversary for 
20 years of holding the ideals of free- 
dom and independence from tyranny be- 
fore the American public and all the 
world. It is indeed rare to find such a 
group that works selflessly and tirelessly 
to prove to those of us who have some- 
times taken our liberties for granted 
that there are hundreds of millions of 
people today that do not and have never 
had such liberties. The members of the 
Ukrainian Congress are ideally suited to 
make us aware of these facts, for the 
history of the Ukraine is the history of 
liberty hard fought for, hard won, and 
then hard lost. 

In 1918, the Ukrainian peoples declared 
themselves independent from the newly 
formed Soviet Government. Two years 
later it capitulated to the forces of the 
Soviet, after more than a year of resist- 
ance against overwhelming military odds. 
There followed the suppression by force 
of the Ukrainian culture and the Ukrain- 
jan heritage under the militant Com- 
munist regime, which confiscated the 
produce and resources of the Ukraine. 
Collectivization was enforced; Ukrainian 
nationalist leaders were persecuted; and 
the Ukrainian Autocephalous Orthodox 
Church was dissolved. Thus was the 
Ukraine drawn into the Soviet Union, no 
longer to have a voice in the world except 
through such agencies as the Ukrainian 
Congress. 

The Congress was organized in 1940 for 
one major purpose—to be the voice of the 
40 million Ukrainians who are not free 
to inform the world of their captive con- 
dition. The membership of the Congress 
is composed of 244 million Americans of 
Ukrainian ancestry. Ultimately they 
hope to see once again an independent 
Ukraine. In the interim they devote 
their time to exposing to Americans and 
to the world the methods and atrocities 
of Russian tyranny, so well exemplified 
in the history of the Ukraine in the last 
40 years. They speak on behalf of all 
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captive nations and captive peoples. In 
their publications, local organizations, 
public programs, and promotion of the 
annual Captive Nations Week their 
message has become more and more 
startlingly clear. Soviet goals and meth- 
ods are diametrically opposed to every- 
thing the United States stands for. 
Sometimes it takes an organization like 
the Ukrainian Congress, with ties and 
interests in a country subjected to Com- 
munist rule, to remind us of our own 
purpose and beliefs. 


An Investment in the People—Educational 
Television 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, a 
significant study by the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce, “An Investment in the 
People” concludes that the country or 
the State with the highest per capita 
income is the one with the best edu- 
cated people. Obviously, if a people are 
not educated, they cannot take advan- 
tage of the resources of a country no 
matter how rich it potentially may be. 

In educational television we have a 
new and highly important tool for bring- 
ing America’s educational system 
abreast of the times. 

It is the hope of many Delawareans 
that the Federal Communications Com- 
mission will assign the now silent chan- 
nel 12 to Delaware for purposes of edu- 
cational television broadcasting. This 
is a step which I have strongly sup- 
ported in the past and will work for in 
the future with all the means at my 
disposal. I have, in addition, cospon- 
sored with Senators Macnuson and 
ScHOEPPEL legislation on the subject of 
educational television which would give 
financial assistance to get this important 
program off the ground. In this con- 
nection it is important to recognize the 
tremendous support which the Federal 
Government has given to American rail- 
roads, to the airlines, and to shipping, 
and highway transportation. Cer- 
tainly, educational television is equally 
deserving and is equally important to 
the welfare of the people of this great 
Nation. 

I include here, as part of my remarks, 
the text of my weekly radio broadcast 
to the people of Delaware the week of 
August 23, 1960, over seven Delaware 
radio stations: 

My subject for this week’s report from Con- 
gress is one which I know is of great in- 
terest to the people of Delaware, and one 
which has occupied a great deal of my time 
these past 2 years as a Delaware Congress- 


man. This subject is educational tele- 
vision. 

But first, since this is my last report, I 
want to thank all of the listeners in Dela- 
ware who have heard my bimonthly broad- 
casts, and especially I want to thank your 
radio station which has made these public 
service broadcasts possible. 
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On May 12 and 13, 1959, hearings were 
held before the Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
on a number of bills, including one which 
I had introduced on the subject of educa- 
tional television. 

On April 13, 1959, the Senate had passed 
such legislation introduced by Senators 
MAGNUSON and SCHOEPPEL. I am going to 
quote to you from the testimony of two 
prominent educators who testified before the 
committee. Their views coincide with my 
views on this important and vital new media 
which is available to the American people, 
and more specifically of interest to Dela- 
wareans is the assigning of the now silent 
channel 12 to Delaware for educational tele- 
vision broadcasting. 

Raymond D. Hurlbert, general manager of 
the Alabama Educational Television Commis- 
sion, had this to say: 

“Many of you are familiar with U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce study, ‘An Investment 
in the People.’ This study points out that it 
is not the country or the State with the 
greatest natural resources which has the 
highest per capita income, but the one with 
the highest literacy, the best educated peo- 
ple. Our State is rich in natural resources, 
but our great need is to raise the per capita 
income through education. 

“We are on the threshold of tremendous 
advances in the field of education. Should 
we ask the question, Has the time come for 
updating the educational system of schools 
in America and if so, as an aid, do we not 
have an available tool in educational tele- 
vision? In fact, we have a providential tool 
to help make the hurdle of leaping from 
the traditional to the modern needs in edu- 
cation. What does industry do when it is 
time for a retooling job? Is not expense for 
retooling considered essential in the light 
of future efficiency and greater production, 
and are not new methods inaugurated? 
There is no question as to what business 
would do in such a case. Should we not 
apply just as much good business to the 
education of our youth? As stockholders 
in this big business of education, should we 
not test the potential in educational tele- 
vision, and its ability to bring increasingly 
valuable dividends?” 

Donald H. McGannon, president, Westing- 
house Broadcasting Co. had this to say: 

“It is an interesting thing about educa- 
tional television, that while it is in the 
sixth academic year and represents a $60 
million investment, it has achieved the out- 
standing goals it has, but far more lies in 
the future than in the past. As I have in- 
dicated, I believe that to be true of television 
in general but the educational phase repre- 
sents a dimension without which the medium 
cannot achieve its full potential or capacity. 
Commercial television as a medium of en- 
tertainment, information and advertising 
requires the pure research and laboratory 
techniques and opportunities of educational 
television, working hand in hand to achieve 
the degree of fuller enlightenment every one 
of us in the industry feel can and even must 
be achieved. Much has been accomplished 
in less than a decade but far more need be 
accomplished in this world of nuclear physics 
and international hypertension. 

“In other more blunt words, get the edu- 
cational station on the air in order that the 
whole evolutionary and developmental 
process of qualitative programing can be un- 
dertaken and perfected. The longer this is 
delayed, the longer these vital frequencies 
are left unused, the longer the American peo- 
ple are deprived of such educational oppor- 
tunity; yes, the longer our already strained 
educational system and overburdened mu- 
nicipal finances are denied this dynamic 
and collateral aid. Then, too, will our abil- 
ity to achieve the blessings and opportunities 
of the ultimate public service educational 
system be forestalled. 
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“The United States must improve and in- 
crease the use of all educational means at 
our disposal but surely television and radio, 
occupying so prominent a place among the 
interests of our people, have a great oppor- 
tunity and a still greater obligation in this 
regard.” 

Many other prominent officials of public 
and private institutions gave similar testi- 
mony in support of Federal participation in 
the promotion of educational television 
broadcasting. It is my belief that it is only 
a question of time before public demand will 
bring about a more complete use of the vast 
potential of educational television. There is 
no mistaking that the most overwhelming 
fact today is that we no longer have the 
enormous luxury of time—we must adjust 
our institutions and methods of democracy 
to the life or death demands of a speeding 
world where there can be few mistakes, few 
revisions and few fumblings. Complete and 
total education of all of our people is our 

secret weapon in the cold war strug- 
gle of democracy versus communism. 


Enter Ye in at the Strait Gate: for Wide Is 
the Gate, and Broad Is the Way, That 
Leadeth to Destruction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, today, Tuesday, July 26, 1960, 
Republicans in Chicago are writing their 
party platform and tomorrow will name 
their candidate for President—the Demo- 
crats recently finished that job. 

You now have an opportunity, a duty, 
to consider seriously the kind of Govern- 
ment you will bequeath to your children 
and their descendants. 

We differ in our decisions as to meth- 
ods and policies we should follow which 
will give to our people the greatest pos- 
sible opportunity for prosperity, happi- 
ness, and freedom, as to the course we 
should follow in dealing with other na- 
tions. 

Differences in opinions are not only 
permissible, but unavoidable. However, 
there is no excuse for the mentally in- 
dolent individual who fails to think and 
act when opportunity is given to person- 
ally, effectively participate in solving 
questions which vitally affect not only 
his own welfare, but that of all, as well 
as the future security of our Nation. 

By 8 long years of hardship, suffering, 
sometimes death, our forefathers won 
our freedom, and for the first time in the 
world’s history, established a Govern- 
ment of principles which, if religiously 
followed, mean freedom and happiness to 
us as individuals, as well as security for 
our future existence. 

Billy Graham, today’s evangelist, might 
well have used the words uttered last 
night by Herbert Hoover who, in sub- 
stance, told us that insuring our moral 
and spiritual future is just as, i not more 
important than attaining temporary ma- 
terial prosperity. It is obvious that un- 
less we give more and effective thought 
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and action to the principles underlying 
our Government, the United States of 
America will follow the road to ruin down 
which every nation has traveled since 
the dawn of civilization when its people 
preferred idleness, pleasure, and wasteful 
practices to methods and policies which 
called for courage, endurance, and thrift. 

The nation, as well as the individual, 
which seeks “the wide gate, the broad 
way” is, as was written so many years 
ago, doomed ultimately to failure. 

Reading the Chicago Tribune this 
morning, I learn that Republican poli- 
ticians are striving for a platform which 
will assume to give the greatest degree of 
civil liberty to each of us, regardless of 
race, creed, or state of origin. That is all 
to the good, and to that principle, all can 
subscribe. 

However, on the same page stretches a 
headline reading “One Thousand Goons 
Besiege Plant.” The caption reads 
“State Refuses Protection in Racine,” 
and the story discloses that “a mob of 
1,000 strike goons and sympathizers be- 
sieged the struck plant, without deter- 
rence by State authorities or Gov. Gay- 
lord Nelson.” Is anyone concerned about 
the civil liberties of colored, yellow, or 
white who desire to work? 

Eager to secure votes in November, the 
Democratic Party platform and presum- 
ably the Republican platform to be 
adopted today, will go far to protect some 
civil rights, to prevent certain discrimi- 
nation, but why deny the right of any 
one to earn a livelihood as at present is 
the practice? Why boast about efforts 
to prevent discrimination in some fields 
of activity while sanctioning it by failure 
to act in others? Why yield to political 
expediency rather than adhere to prin- 
ciple? 

All civil rights of everyone should be 
protected. 


Statement to the Annual Convention of 
the Maryland, Delaware, and District 
of Columbia Moose Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS F. JOHNSON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
include my statement to the annual 
convention of the Maryland, Delaware, 
and District of Columbia Moose Associ- 
ation held in Washington, D.C., on Au- 
gust 19-21, 1960: 

Fellow members of the Loyal Order of 
Moose, as the Representative of the First 
Congressional District of Maryland, and as 
a member of the Salisbury Lodge, No. 654, 
Loyal Order of Moose, I welcome you to our 
Nation's Capital. 

The Loyal Order of Moose, an interna- 
tional fraternal society composed of more 
than 1,700 lodges with a total membership 
of nearly 1 million men, is dedicated to the 
service of his fellow man and loyalty to his 
country. 
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Moose lodges throughout our Nation have 
distinguished themselves by supplying lead- 
ership, manpower, and financial aid for 
worthwhile community affairs, with par- 
ticular emphasis on youth activities. 

All of us are proud of Mooseheart, situ- 
ated in the Fox River Valley of northern 
Illinois, 40 miles west of Chicago. Since 
Mooseheart was founded in 1913, more than 
5,000 children of deceased members of the 
Loyal Order of Moose have benefited by its 
educational and training program. 

All of us are proud of Moosehaven, located 
in Orange Park, Fla. This model home for 
our senior citizens stands as an epitaph of 
our concern for the aged and a challenge 
to all organizations to equal. 

True democracy can only survive so long 
as all men practice humanitarian service 
to his fellow man. You have pioneered in 
child welfare, education, and care for the 
aged. You will carve new frontiers in sery- 
ice, because you are loyal members to the 
Loyal Order of Moose. I wish you a most 
successful convention. 


America’s Military and Economic Strength 
Is Great 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, for 
the benefit of those Members who have 
not had an opportunity to read them, I 
am inserting herewith in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD excerpts from President 
Eisenhower's speech at Chicago last 
month. He pointed to our economic 
and military strength, and to our posi- 
tion in the world today. What he said 
merits the attention of everyone who has 
concern over these matters. 

The excerpts follow: 


To this convention I bring no words of 
despair or doubt about my country—no dole- 
ful prediction of impending disaster, Who- 
ever misleads by calculated use of some but 
not all the facts, whoever distorts the truth 
to serve selfish ambition, whoever asserts 
weakness where strength exists—makes a 
mockery of the democratic process and mis- 
represents our beloved country in the eyes 
of the watching world. 

The irrefutable truths are that the United 
States is enjoying an unprecedented pros- 
perity; that it has, in cooperation with its 
friends and allies, the strongest security sys- 
tem in the world, and that it is working 
ceaselessly and effectively for a peace with 
justice, in freedom. 

Our own mounting living standards, and 
the history of these Republican years, provide 
the proof that these are facts. 

THE ECONOMY 

There are more Americans today employed, 
at higher wages and with more take-home 
pay, than ever before in our history. They 
have more confidence in the stability of their 
money than they have enjoyed in three 
decades. 

In these past 7½ years, the annual gross 
national product has increased by $100 bil- 
lion or 25 percent. This figure, though stu- 
pendous, is asserted by some to be unneces- 
sarily low. But what would they say if they 
knew that during the almost 8-year duration 
of the prior Democratic administration, the 
gross national product actually declined in 
every single peacetime year, save one. 
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During all the years of this administration, 
I've heard much from the opposition, espe- 
cially from its free-spending clique, about in- 
creasing the rate of economic growth by de- 
pending principally on governmental activity, 
with vastly increased Federal expenditures. 

We reject the argument that healthy 
growth can thus be bought from the funds 
of the Federal Treasury. 

We believe profoundly that constant and 
unnecessary governmental meddling in our 
economy leads to a standardized, weakened, 
and tasteless society that encourages dull 
mediocrity, whereas private enterprise, de- 
pendent upon the vigor of healthful competi- 
tion, leads to individual responsibility, pride 
of accomplishment and, above all, national 
strength. 

Inflation—the most insidious and cruel 
form of taxation ever devised—drove prices 

up 48 percent in the previous administra- 
Solty thus robbing millions of o people of 
savings and of purchasing pow 

In the last 7½ years, we goes succeeded 
in keeping the total price rise below 11 per- 
cent. And, at least this is my fixed opinion, 
this record could have been even better if I 
might have had the privilege of working all 
these years with a Republican Congress. 


SECURITY 


In the sum of our capabilities we have 
become the strongest military power on 
earth. But just as the Biblical Job had 
his boils, we have a cult of professional pes- 
simists who, taking counsel of their fears, 
continually mouth the allegation that 
America has become a second-rate military 
power. This extraordinary assertion amazes 
our friends in the world who know better; 
it even bewilders many of our own people 
who have examined our 71,-year record of 
military expansion and who are not used to 
hearing their gigantic defense efforts so be- 
littled. 


Defense expenditures during the 12 
months preceding the outbreak of the 
Korean war were less than $12 billion. Today 
we are spending, after 7 years without hos- 
tilities, over three times that much, more 
than $41 billion annually on a powerful, 
fiexible and adequate defense establishment, 
which commands worldwide respect. 

The United States today possesses a mili- 
tary establishment of incalculable power. 
Combined with the strength of our NATO, 
SEATO and other allies, the free world is 
prepared to meet any threat and, by its re- 
tallatory strength, to face any potential ag- 
gressor with a mighty deterrent. 

All this—all this—has been brought about 
by vigorous and imaginative leadership, the 
genius of our scientists, the skill of our 
Armed Forces, and by the sacrifices of the 
American people. To belittle this might, and 
the prestige, pride, and capabilities of these 
groups does such violence to my sense of 
what is right that I have difficulty in re- 
straining my feelings of indignation. 

If we can be blessed with experienced and 
steady leadership in Washington, the possi- 
bility of the outbreak of future war will be 
minimized and we can eventually win the 
peace, 

THE WORLD 

In the pursuit of world peace, I have 
personally journeyed more than 90,000 miles 
during the past year and visited the people 
of more than a score of nations on four 
continents. I have heard the insistent de- 
mands of multitudes for the right to live 
their lives in peace, and I have seen and 
taken part in many impressive American 
initiatives directed toward this crucial goal. 
The United States has made proposal after 
proposal, each in good faith, in an effort to 
reduce tension in the world and to lessen 
the economic burden of armaments. More- 
over, we are prepared always to consider any 
reasonable proposal made by others. 
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Only a few months ago the men in the 
Kremlin were calling for complete and total 
disarmament. But suddenly thereafter, they 
began devising one crisis after another. 

They brutally wrecked the summit con- 
ference. 

They have threatened us with missiles. 

And today, they cold-bloodedly boast of 
shooting down one of our planes legitimately 
traveling over intercontinental waters. 

The Soviet dictator has said that he has, 
in his recent journeys and speeches, suc- 
ceeded in damaging the prestige of America. 

Now, this is indeed an empty boast. 

Concerning this matter of comparative 
national prestige, I challenge him to this 
test: Will he agree to the holding of free 
elections under the sponsorship of the 
United Nations to permit people everywhere 
in every nation on every continent to vote 
on one single simple issue? 

And that issue is: Do you want to live 
under a Communist regime or under a free 
system such as is found in the United 
States? 

My friends, are the Soviets willing to 
Measure their world prestige by the results 
of such elections? Well, you know the 
answer to that. 

But the United States would gladly do so, 


THE PARTY 


The people expect and demand honesty, 
integrity, and moral courage from the men 
and women who bear public responsibilities. 
They know that political office should be, 
and demand it be, a position of trust and 
honor; qualification for it must compre- 
hend more than mere personal ambition. 
They realize, as never before, that the stakes 
in today’s world are too high to risk their 
futures to the hands of frivolous, irresponsi- 
ble, or inexperienced government. 

In the successes of the past 714 years 
you have a solid foundation on which to 
build toward new levels of attainment. 


The Scheinfeld Address on Underdevel- 
oped Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday 
of this week the Honorable Henry S. 
Reuss, of Wisconsin, presented to the 
House the address of Aaron Schein- 
feld, chairman of the board of Man- 
power, Inc., one of the Nation’s think- 
ing business leaders on the subject of 
“Industrial and Business Development of 
the Underdeveloped Countries of the 
World.” 

His suggestions may well be considered 
by the business leaders of the country, 
because they offer a method of develop- 
ing free countries as friends of the United 
States and eventually saving the tax- 
payers of our country subsidies and con- 
tributions which are now needed to keep 
as much of the world as possible inde- 
pendent and free. 

Congressman Reuss is to be com- 
mended for bringing to the attention of 
the Members a report of such great 
interest; that their constituents may 
read with great profit to themselves and 
to their neighbors one of the most help- 
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ful solutions ever offered for the prob- 
lems affecting the world today. 

The address can be found on pages 
17378-17380 of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
on for Tuesday, August 23, 1960. 


He Refuses To Conform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. BERRY. In the totalitarian states 
of the world, the central government as- 
sumes the responsibility for the care and 
security of everyone from the cradle to 
the grave. To shoulder this responsi- 
bility means that the central government 
must at the same time be able to regulate 
the amount of work the individual shall 
do to compensate for such lifelong secu- 
rity. This is known as the “work norm.” 

By the same token, if the individual 
“refuses to conform,” the state must have 
some leverage, some power, or some con- 
trol to force such conformity. In some 
states this method of persuasion is called 
the Gestapo. Others have their particu- 
lar name for persuaders, but in each the 
purpose and result is the same. Con- 
formity must be compulsory in a totali- 
tarian state. Any state which guarantees 
security, which compensates each in- 
dividual according to his need, must also 
be able to compel conformity. 


TOTALITARIANISM 


The founders of this Nation came to 
these shores to free themselves from con- 
formity. They came here to free them- 
selves from central government security. 
They came here seeking only opportunity 
for the individual, opportunity to provide 
for his today and his tomorrow through 
the fruits of his own efforts and ability. 

But, despite the good purposes of the 
Founding Fathers, there has grown up 
within these borders the totalitarian 
philosophy. Central Government plan- 
ners have moved into each breach and 
have established their foreign philosophy, 
not as much through laws passed by Con- 
gress, because Congress is responsible to 
the voters and dare not authorize these 
steps directly, but instead Congress has 
given a free reign to the bureaucrats who 
in turn socialize through the Federal 
rules and regulations. 


THE INDIAN PROBLEM 


There are few totalitarian states where 
the central government forces conform- 
ity of the individual more strictly than 
on the Indian reservations of the United 
States. This system has created what is 
popularily known as the “Indian prob- 
lem.” 

There is no Indian problem, there is 
only a totalitarian or “socialist” prob- 
lem. There are many examples; I shall 
relate but one. 

BACKGROUND 


Years ago Congress provided for the 
allotment of lands on many of the In- 
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dian reservations to the individual In- 
dian, this on the theory that the Indian 
was found on the land and it was 
assumed that all of them should be 
farmers and live from the soil. 

For years the tendency of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, which was given 
guardianship over the property of the 
individual Indian, was to increase the 
freedom of the Indian. The Indian was 
given the right to lease his land and to 
use the proceeds of such lease rental to 
help provide his livelihood. When the 
Department of Interior determined that 
he was competent to handle his own af- 
fairs, he was permitted to sell and dis- 
pose of his allotment and to use the 
proceeds thereof as any individual 
would. 

Then under the so-called New Deal 
there came a strange philosophy into 
this free Nation, a move back toward the 
totalitarian state from which the fore- 
fathers had come. The plan of subjec- 
tion of the individual to the state was 
slower among the non-Indians because 
with the return of crops and production 
and good times, the individual demanded 
a return of his freedom. The return of 
that freedom has become a political is- 
sue and is the dominant issue in the 
present election. The voters in the No- 
vember 1960 election shall decide 
whether they wish “security with con- 
formity” or whether they want “individ- 
ual freedom with opportunity.” 

The Indian, however, has no alterna- 
tive, he must accept “security with con- 
formity” at least so long as he chooses to 
live on or near an Indian reservation, 
or until the Congress repeals the 
Wheeler-Howard Act enacted in the 
early days of the New Deal. 

EXAMPLE 


The Bureau of Indian Affairs at the 
Washington level is adamant in their 
stand that an Indian allottee is free to 
handle his own land so long as he con- 
forms to the regulations, the regulations 
being that he himself must work his 
own land unless he turns complete au- 
thority to the Bureau. 

Under the policies of the Bureau all 
land on the reservation is classified to 
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determine the best “use” to which such 
land shall be put. In grazing areas, all 
land in a certain tract, whether it is 
tribal or allotted, goes into a “grazing 
unit” and the allottees in that area must 
sign a power of attorney authorizing the 
Department to handle the rental of 
their land for them. 

If an allottee—who by the way is sup- 
posed to be a free American—refuses to 
conform, refuses to give a power of at- 
torney or attempts to revoke one already 
given, he is required to fence his own 
land out of the unit and handle the use 
of that land himself. He dare not rent 
it. He cannot contract to have the hay 
put up and sold. He cannot contract to 
have the work done on shares so that he 
gets his portion of the crop. He must 
do the work himself, or he must hire the 
work done and pay the cost himself out 
of his own pocket. Then he can sell the 
crop and pay the cost of having some- 
one who does have the harvesting ma- 
chinery do the work. If he refuses to 
conform, the Bureau steps in and forces 
conformity. 

Yesterday. I received a frantic call 
from an Indian allottee on one reserva- 
tion in my congressional district. I shall 
not mention his name or the name of the 
reservation for fear of reprisals either 
upon the Indian or the employees in- 
volved. The allottee told me he had 
hired a non-Indian rancher to cut and 
bale the hay on his allotment, which he 
had refused to put into a grazing unit 
because it was an especially good hay 
quarter and was worth more for hay than 
the normal rental for grazing purposes. 
Those allottees who conform in a grazing 
unit receive the same rental as all other 
allottees in the grazing area, regardless 
of the productivity of the allotment, be- 
cause under this system, as in all totali- 
tarian states, “equal compensation shall 
be provided for all.” 

The allottee told me that he did not 
have the cash to pay for the cutting and 
baling of the hay, so he had contracted 
with the non-Indian to do the work with 
the understanding he would sell the hay 
to the non-Indian who owned the haying 
equipment for $15 per ton, first to pay 
the cost of harvest and the remainder to 
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be his cash rental return for the pro- 
duction of his allotment. 

He told me that the Department had 
stepped in, taken over the baled hay and 
was selling it to someone else, proposing 
to deposit the proceeds of his account in 
the Agency office to be paid to him as 
they decided it should be disbursed. He 
asked me what chance an Indian had to 
establish his own credit, to get started in 
the ranching business, if his contracts 
were to be summarily revoked by the 
Great White Father at the will of the 
Great White Father. 

When I called the Superintendent I 
was advised that it appeared the con- 
tract with the non-Indian was a fraud, 
that instead of the Indian making a 
contract to hire the hay cut and baled, 
then sold to the rancher at the price of 
$15 per ton to pay the cost of harvesting 
the hay and the balance to go in cash to 
the allottee, it was apparent to the De- 
partment that the contract had been 
made to harvest the hay on a share basis 
with the rancher taking a certain share 
for harvesting the hay and then buying 
the share of the allottee, which, the 
Bureau official advised, was strictly 
against the regulations of the Depart- 
ment. 

I was told that the Bureau was having 
trouble with this Indian “because he re- 
fuses to conform.” 

I was also advised that this procedure 
becomes necessary because the Bureau 
has the “responsibility of protecting the 
property and the income of the Indian 
people.” 

When the Founding Fathers estab- 
lished a system of government which 
provided the utmost of individual free- 
dom and opportunity, they failed to take 
into account that certain forces would in 
later years be at work guaranteeing se- 
curity to certain groups and that with 
that guarantee of security comes the re- 
sponsibility of the “work norm,” or the 
“rental norm” in this case, which com- 
pels “conformity” of all, and that with 
this compelled conformity, individual 
rights, individual privileges and indi- 
vidual opportunity is sacrificed. Social- 
ism? Totalitarianism? Where? Here 
in America. 


SENATE 
THURSDAY, August 25, 1960 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, August 
24, 1960) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., on 
the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by Senator RUSSELL B. 
Lone, of Louisiana. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, who hast given us this good 
land for our inheritance, deepen our 
gratitude, this day, that so much is be- 
stowed upon us. We are grateful for its 
sheer beauty, all decked in summer 
glory—hills and valleys, fields, meadows 
and woodlands, lakes and mountains, and 


wide rivers carrying their commerce to 
the seas. 

Yet, we thank Thee more for the heri- 
tage our fathers have bestowed upon 
us—with liberty, justice, and the sacred- 
ness of human rights. 

In the joy and blessedness of this time, 
daily fenced about with devotion, make 
quiet our fears and revive our spirits 
within us. Let no ungenerous thought 
find lodgment in our minds today as we 
deal one with another. 

May no intent or purpose that would 
unduly hurt or wound a comrade’s spirit 
be given room. Let no motive sit in the 
saddle of our words or deeds, for which 
we would blush with shame if it stood 
revealed before all men. 

Stay our hands when we attempt to 
postpone into the future the justice 
waiting to be done today. 


So may we work today, for the night 
cometh when we can no longer work. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Wednesday, August 24, 1960, was dis- 
pensed with. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the following 

letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., August 25, 1960, 

To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. RUSSELL B. Lona, a Senator 
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from the State of Louisiana, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana thereupon took 


the chair as Acting President pro tem- 
pore. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the 
joint resolution (S.J. Res. 170) to au- 
thorize the participation in an interna- 
tional convention of representative citi- 
zens from the North Atlantic Treaty na- 
tions to examine how greater political 
and economic cooperation among their 
peoples may be promoted, to provide for 
the appointment of U.S. delegates to such 
convention, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 12619) 
making appropriations for mutual secu- 
rity and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1961, and for other 
purposes ; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
PassMan, Mr. Gary, Mr. Cannon, Mr. 
TABER, and Mr. Forp were appointed 
Managers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 
Srne Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
proceedings under the quorum call be 
dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary incuiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. No debate is in order. If there is 
objection, the quorum call will continue. 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. Is there to be a 
morning hour? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. We will 
have a morning hour as soon as we finish 
the quorum call. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I object. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Objection is heard. 

The Chief Clerk resumed the call of 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that fur- 
ther proceedings under the quorum call 
b> dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Texas? Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that we 
have a morning hour, with a limitation 
or statements of 3 minutes, and that the 
morning hour precede the call of the 
calendar. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Texas? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing letters, which were referred as in- 
dicated: 


REPORT ON AGREEMENTS CONCLUDED UNDER 
AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND 
ASSISTANCE Act or 1954 


A letter from the Administrator, Foreign 
Agricultural Service, Department of Agricul- 
ture, reporting, pursuant to law, on agree- 
ments concluded during July 1960, under 
title I of the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, with the Govern- 
ments of Poland, Iran, and India (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

REPORTS ON REAPPORTIONMENT OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
reporting, pursuant to law, that the appro- 
priation to the Veterans Administration for 
“Maintenance and operation of supply de- 
pots,” for the fiscal year 1961, had been ap- 
portioned on a basis which indicates the 
necessity for a supplemental estimate of ap- 
propriation; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, re- 
porting, pursuant to law, that the appropria- 
tion to the Veterans Administration for “In- 
patient care,” for the fiscal year 1961, had 
been apportioned on a basis which indicates 
the necessity for a supplemental estimate 
of appropriation; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

REPORT ON OVEROBLIGATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, reporting, pursuant to law, on 
four overobligations of appropriations in the 
Forest Service; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

REPAIR AND REHABILITATION OF CERTAIN NAVAL 
RESERVE TRAINING CENTERS 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

Defense, reporting, pursuant to law, on the 
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repair and rehabilitation of berthing piers 
and installation of dockside utilities at U.S. 
Naval Reserve Training Centers, Everett, 
Wash. and Jersey City and Perth Amboy, 
N.J., and U.S. Coast Guard Station, Atlantic 
City, N.J., at an estimated cost of $24,700, 
$40,400, $18,300, and $25,830, respectively; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


PROPOSED TRANSFER OF BOAT TO DOUGLAS 
COUNTY Fam, ROSEBURG, OREG. 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy (Material), reporting, pursuant to 
law, on the proposed transfer of a 42-foot 
Retriever Boat to the Douglas County Fair, 
Roseburg, Oreg.; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


PUBLICATION OF NOTICE OF PROPOSED DISPOSI- 
TION OF CERTAIN VANADIUM ORE 

A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a copy of a 
notice to be published in the Federal Regis- 
ter of a proposed disposition of approxi- 
mately 4,310 short tons of low-grade vana- 
dium ore, approximately 2,950 short tons of 
lead vanadate concentrates, and approxi- 
mately 35,350 pounds of subgrade fuses vana- 
dium oxide (pentoxide), now held in the na- 
tional stockpile (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Armed Services, 


PUBLICATION OF NOTICE OF PROPOSED DISPO- 
SITION OF CERTAIN QUININE 

A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a copy of a 
notice to be published in the Federal Regis- 
ter of a proposed disposition of approxi- 
mately 13,860,000 ounces of quinine now held 
in the national stockpile (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

REPORT ON DEFENSE PRODUCTION 

A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, his report on ac- 
tivities under the Defense Production Act 
of 1950, as amended, as of August 9, 1960 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


EXTENSION OF SUGAR Act or 1948 
A letter from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend and extend the provisions of 
the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Finance. 


REPORT ON GIFTS AND BEQUESTS RECEIVED FOR 
THE UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIEN- 
TIFIC, AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 
A letter from the Acting Secretary, Depart- 

ment of State, transmitting, pursuant to law, 

a report on gifts and bequests received by the 

U.S. National Commission for the United 

Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 

Organization, fiscal year 1960 (with an ac- 

companying report); to the Committee on 

Foreign Relations. 

AUDIT REPORT oN CHECK PAYMENT AND REC- 
ONCILIATION FUNCTIONS, OFFICE OF THE 
‘TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant 

to law, an audit report on the check payment 
and reconciliation functions, Office of the 

Treasurer of the United States, Treasury De- 

partment, December, 1959 (with an accom- 

panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAME 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, withdrawing the name of Elias 
Alvanos, also known as Louis Alven, from 
a report relating to aliens whose deportation 
has been suspended, transmitted to the Sen- 
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ate on September 1, 1959 (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the Archivist of the United States on a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sev- 
eral departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with 
accompanying papers); to a Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Papers in 
the Executive Departments. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore appointed Mr. Jonnston of South 
Carolina and Mr. Cartson members of 
the committee on the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a resolution 
adopted by the board of directors of the 
Houston, Tex., Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, relating to a repeal of the so- 
called Connally amendment, which per- 
mits the United States to determine 
matters which it deems to be under the 
jurisdiction of the World Court, which 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 


RESOLUTION OF EXECUTIVE 
BOARD, COUNCIL OF POLISH SO- 
CIETIES AND CLUBS OF STATE OF 
DELAWARE 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have incorporated in the RECORD, a res- 
olution adopted by the executive board 
of the Council of Polish Societies and 
Clubs in the State of Delaware, and of 
the Delaware division of the Polish- 
American Congress on June 28, 1960. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The executive board of the Council of 
the Polish Societies and Clubs in the State 
of Delaware cnd of the Delaware division of 
the Polish American Congress at its meeting 
held on Tuesday evening, June 29, 1960, have 
passed the following resolution: 

“We continue to oppose the seating of 
Communist China in the United Nations, 
thus upholding international morality and 
keeping faith with the thousands of Amer- 
ican youths who gave their lives fighting 
Communist aggression in Korea, 

“To seat a Communist China which defies, 
by word and deed, the principles of the 
U.N. Charter would be to betray the letter, 
violate the spirit, and subvert the purposes 
of that charter. 

“We further continue to oppose U.S. dip- 
lomatic recognition or any other steps which 
would build the power and prestige of the 
Chinese Communist regime, to the detri- 
ment of our friends and allies in Asia and of 
our national security. 

“Any such action would break faith with 
our dead and the unfortunate Americans 
still wrongfully imprisoned by Communist 
China and would dishearten our friends and 
allies in Asia whose continued will to re- 
sist Communist China's pressures and 
blandishments is so vital to our security in- 
terests in that part of the world. 

“That a copy of this resolution be sent to 
the U.S. Senators Joun J. WILLIAMS, J. 
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ALLEN FREAR, JR., and to Congressman Harris 
B. MCDOWELL, JR.” 
CASIMIR CHETKOWSEI, 
President. 
VINCENT J. KOWALEWSKY, 
Secretary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, without amendment: 

H.R. 4384. An act to amend paragraph 1774 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 with respect to the 
importation of certain articles for religious 
purposes (Rept. No. 1911); 5 

H. R. 10841. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to place bamboo pipe stems on the 
free list (Rept. No. 1912); and 

H.R. 12659. An act to suspend for a tem- 
porary period the import duty on heptanoic 
acid (Rept. No. 1913). 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with amendments: 

H.R. 11573. An act to provide for the free 
entry of an electron microscope for the use 
of William Marsh Rice University of Houston, 
Tex., and an electron microscope for the use 
of the University of Colorado Medical Center, 
Denver, Colo. (Rept. No. 1914). 

By Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 3830. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Roger Williams National Monu- 
ment (Rept. No. 1917). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Charles R. Burrows, of Ohio, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to Hon- 
duras; 

Robert Newbegin, of New Hampshire, a 
Foreign Service officer of the class of career 
minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to Haiti; 

Roy Richard Rubottom, Jr., of Texas, a 
Foreign Service officer of class 1, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to Argentina; 

Edwin M. Martin, of Ohio, a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer of class 1, to be an Assistant Sec- 
retary of State; 

Christian M. Ravndal, of Iowa, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minis- 
ter, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to Czechoslovakia; 

Henry S. Villard, of New York, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to the Federation of Mali: 

Fraser Wilkins, of Nebraska, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the 
Republic of Cyprus; 

Frederic P. Bartlett, of New York, a For- 
eign Service officer of class 1, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
the Malagasy Republic; 

Daniel M. Braddock, of Michigan, and sun- 
dry other persons, for appointment and pro- 
motion in the Foreign Service. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Arthur S. Lane, of New Jersey, to be U.S. 
district judge for the district of New Jersey. 

By Mr. CANNON, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Gen. Nathan F. Twining (major gen- 
eral, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force, to 
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be placed on the retired list in the grade of 
general. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr, CHAVEZ (by request): 

S. 3886. A bill to authorize the making and 
enforcement of regulations at water supply 
projects in the District of Columbia and en- 
virons, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 3887. A bill for the establishment of a 
Commission on Science and Technology; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia: 

S. 3888. A bill for the relief of Dr. Alberto 
Gagan Capinpin; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. 3889. A bill amending section 809(g) of 
the National Housing Act, providing for in- 
surance of certain mortgages; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


RESOLUTIONS 


AMENDMENT OF RULE RELATING 
TO PREVIOUS QUESTION IN DE- 
BATE 


Mr. CLARE submitted a resolution (S. 
Res. 372) providing for the previous 
question in debate, which was referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. CLARK, which 
appears under a separate heading.) 


AMENDMENT OF SENATE RESOLU- 
TION 155, 86TH CONGRESS, 1ST 
SESSION 


Mr. McCLELLAN submitted a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 373) authorizing the pay- 
ment of additional obligations incurred 
by the Select Committee on Improper 
Activities in the Labor or Management 
Field, which was considered and agreed 
to 


(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


COMMISSION ON SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY AMENDMENTS 
AND BILL 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, al- 

though but a relatively short time re- 

mains prior to the recess of the 86th 

Congress, it is not too late for us to take 

action on a subject which could, I be- 

lieve, become regarded as one of the 
great landmarks of this Congress. 

I refer to the possibility of the ap- 
proval of long-considered legislation for 
the establishment of a Federal Commis- 
sion on Science and Technology. 

I do not believe that any factor of a 
personal, political, private, or vested na- 
ture should interfere with the prompt 
authorization of such a Commission, 
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COMMISSION FREE TO REPORT AS IT SEES FIT 


It would be entirely free to report as 
it saw fit within the broad mandate laid 
down within the legislative authority. 

No reasonable individual scientist or 
layman need fear if such a distinguished 
body of men as is proposed were to be 
authorized and directed to come to grips 
with the great challenge of how the U.S. 
Government should in the future organ- 
ize its science and technology program. 

The chips could follow wherever they 
might in this objective review. 

In any event, precious time could be 
saved toward the ultimate meeting of 
this challenge. 

To lose the remaining months of 1960 
and much of 1961 by delaying all action 
on this subject would in my judgment, 
represent a serious loss of time. 

That is why I am introducing today 
this measure in a way which will, I 
hope, overcome the objections which 
have been previously encountered on 
this subject, for example, as regards the 
size and composition of its membership. 

I believe, moreover, that any further 
reasonable compromise should be con- 
sidered in order not to lose this oppor- 
tunity to take decisive action. 

Let me remind my colleagues that this 
is no new subject. 

THREE YEARS OF INTENSIVE STUDY 


Let me point out that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations has 
given 3 years of intensive study to the 
issue of the Federal organization of 
science and, in particular, the organiza- 
tion and management of scientific in- 
formation. 

Those years of effort were culminated 
in part by the issuance on July 28, 1960, 
of Senate Document 113, 86th Congress 
on “Documentation, Indexing, and Re- 
trieval of Scientific Information.” This 
has been one of the best received Sen- 
ate documents within my experience. 
It represents the fruits of careful study 
by members of the committee and by the 
professional staff under its staff direc- 
tor—chief clerk, Mr. Walter Reynolds. 

This then may serve as an introduc- 
tion to my action today. 

TWO ACTIONS TODAY 

Iam offering now: 

First, amendments to the bill, S. 1851, 
providing for the establishment of a 
Commission on a Department of Science 
and Technology, which is presently 
pending on the Senate Calendar; and 

Second, a “clean bill”—identical to the 
amendment—for the same purpose. 

Both the amendments and the clean 
bill represent modifications of S. 1851. 
These modifications are made in order 
to meet objections which have been 
raised. But, the points previously at 
issue are not, I believe so substantive 
P to merit further disagreement or de- 

y. 

The original bill was drafted under my 
direction by the staff of the Committee 
on Government Operations to conform 
to recommendations made to the Sub- 
committee on Reorganization and Inter- 
national Organizations at its hearings 
in 1959 on the bill, S. 676, to create a 
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Department of Science and Technology 
and to transfer certain agencies and 
functions to such department, and was 
reported unanimously from the commit- 
tee on June 18, 1959. 

The original bill has been held to be 
somewhat restrictive and has been mis- 
interpreted as a sort of mandate to the 
effect that its creation would indicate 
that the Congress, by approving it in 
its present form, favored the creation 
of a Department of Science and Tech- 
nology, even before the commission had 
submitted its findings and recommen- 
dations. I assure Members of the Senate 
that was not the intent of the committee. 

The president and the vice president 
of the Engineers Joint Council and the 
executive secretary of the American 
Chemical Society recommended to the 
committee at the subcommittee hear- 
ings that there was an urgent need for 
the appointment of a commission pat- 
terned along the lines of the Hoover 
Commission to conduct a study as to 
whether or not a Department of Science 
should be created, and, if such a depart- 
ment was found to be desirable, that the 
proposed Commission should recommend 
to the President and to the Congress 
which functions now being performed by 
other departments and agencies of the 
Government should be transferred to 
such department. 

It was suggested that the Commission 
should be composed of eminent authori- 
ties in the field of science and who are 
recognized leaders of the scientific com- 
munity, representatives of the Federal 
Government agencies which were en- 
gaged in basic civilian science activities, 
and of members of the legislative branch 
of the Government, 

Practically every witness who testified 
at the first 2 days of hearings on S. 676 
were in agreement that, in order to in- 
sure the establishment of a workable and 
acceptable program for the proper co- 
ordination of Federal science activities, 
drastic reorganizations in existing Fed- 
eral agencies dealing with science, tech- 
nology, or engineering would be required. 
Some of the witnesses supported the ob- 
jectives of S. 676, and others expressed 
opposition to the creation of a Depart- 
ment of Science and Technology, pri- 
marily because the proposal did not have 
the approval of the administration or 
of some of the leaders of the scientific 
community. There was also general dis- 
agreement as to what agencies of the 
Federal Government should be incorpo- 
rated in the proposed new department 
or in any agency that may be estab- 
lished for the centralization of such 
activities. 

In testifying before the subcommittee, 
in opposition to S. 676 as drafted by the 
staff of the Committee on Government 
Operations, the then Secretary of Com- 
merce, Lewis L. Strauss, in reply to a 
question which I directed to him as to 
his views on the proposal to create “an 
impartial commission along the lines of 
the Hoover Commission formula,” 
stated: 

I think it would be an excellent idea. * * * 
I would say that such a survey * * * would 
be avery salutary thing. 
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In supporting the bill, Dr. Wallace 
Brode, chairman of the board and past 
president of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, and now 
the science adviser to the Secretary of 
State, stated that— 

Two major decisions are required, one as 
to whether a Department of Science should 
be formed, and, second, as to the composi- 
tion of such a department. A commission 
of governmental and nongovernmental ex- 
perts in science and nonscience areas, sim- 
ilar to a Hoover Commission type, might con- 
sider these problems, and especially the sec- 
ond phase; if a Department of Science is 
inevitable, just what activities of the Gov- 
ernment should be included. 


The bill, S. 1851, which I filed in the 
Senate last year on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations would 
have established such a commission. 
Its authority would provide that the 
Commission would conduct two basic 
studies: First, the desirability of estab- 
lishing a Department of Science and 
Technology, and second, what functions 
should be transferred to such depart- 
ment if established; and to submit its 
report and recommendations to the Con- 
gress and to the President. 

In drafting S. 1851 the subcommittee 
gave consideration to extending the au- 
thority of the proposed Commission to 
include specific requirements in the dec- 
laration of policy and in the section deal- 
ing with the duties of the Commission, 
that the Commission should also study 
and report on problems relating to, 
first, the need for strengthening Ameri- 
can science and technology as one of our 
essential resources for national security 
and welfare; second, the promotion of 
better centralization and coordination 
of Federal science programs and op- 
erations through necessary and de- 
sirable reorganizations of existing de- 
partments and agencies which relate di- 
rectly to Federal science and research; 
and third, to formulate effective policies 
for training, recruiting, and utilization 
of scientific and engineering manpower. 

These and other areas of great impor- 
tance to the Federal science program, 
such as meteorology, oceanography, and 
so forth, were not specifically outlined in 
the bill. For instance, I stated at the 
time of introduction that oceanography 
certainly should come within the pur- 
view of the studies to be conducted by 
the Commission if a complete review is 
to be made of all Federal science activi- 
ties. The importance of this program 
is set forth in the subcommittee’s report 
to the Senate—Senate Report No. 120, 
86th Congress, pages 51-57—which in- 
cludes the text of a report submitted by 
the Subcommittee on Oceanography of 
the National Academy of Sciences—Na- 
tional Research Council. Also, Dr. L. B. 
Berkner, president, Associated Universi- 
ties, Inc., in recommending the creation 
of a Department of Science, proposed 
specifically that a division or bureau of 
oceanography should be incorporated 
within such department. 

While these directives are not specifi- 
cally spelled out in the bill as introduced, 
nor in the amendment I am now propos- 
ing, it was and is the view of the sub- 
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committee that studies would be made 
into these areas of Federal science ac- 
tivities since this type of information 
would be essential to members of the 
Commission before a report and recom- 
mendations could be made to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress. 

The substitute I am now proposing for 
consideration of the Senate has expanded 
section 1 of the bill so that, should such 
a commission be created, its authority 
would be broad enough to insure cover- 
age of all areas of Federal science activi- 
ties. The objectives have also been 
amended so as to permit the Commission 
full latitude relative to determining 
whether or not a Department of Science 
and Technology should be created, or 
whether other types of reorganization of 
Federal science activities would be con- 
sidered to be preferable. 

Section 3 of S. 1851, as reported by the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
relating to the membership of the Com- 
mission, deviates from the composition 
of the Hoover Commissions in that it 
would provide for the appointment of 16 
members—8 by the President and 4 each 
by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives—whereas the Hoover Commission 
consisted of 12 members—4 by the Presi- 
dent and 4 each by the Senate and 
House of Representatives. 

The objectives in recommending the 
increased number of members to be ap- 
pointed by the President was, primarily, 
first, to give recognition to the desirabil- 
ity of having the President initiate any 
program calling for the creation of a 
Department of Science and Technology, 
and, second, to permit the President to 
designate at least four members from the 
executive branch who are responsible 
for the operations of major Federal 
science programs—for instance, the 
special assistant to the President and 
head of the Council on Science and 
Technology, and the heads of Atomic 
Energy Commission, the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, and 
the National Science Foundation, may 
wish to be represented—and to permit 
him to appoint four members who are 
outstanding in the scientific community, 
in addition to four eminent scientists 
who would be appointed by the legisla- 
tive branch. This authority for ap- 
pointment of not less than 16 members, 
8 of whom would represent the scientific 
community, would permit a wider selec- 
tion of qualified representatives of the 
sciences involved. It was the view of the 
subcommittee that, before any Depart- 
ment of Science is created, the scientists 
themselves should actively participate in 
the development of any program that 
may be recommended by the proposed 
Commission. 

My amendment would provide for the 
appointment of 12 members—on exactly 
the same basis as were the Hoover Com- 
missions—4 by the President, 4 by the 
Senate, and 4 by the House of Repre- 
sentatives; two from the executive 
branch and two members from the Sen- 
ate and House, with two scientists to be 
named by the President and two each by 
the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House. 
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The amendments I am offering, which 
are in the nature of a substitute for S. 
1851, in no way conflicts or changes the 
purpose and objectives of th> original 
bill as reported by the committee. They 
are submitted only for the purpose of 
clarification, and to overcome some ob- 
jectives which have arisen as to the areas 
to be covered by the proposed Commis- 
sion and as to the composition of its 
membership. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill and amendments will be 
received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3887) for the establish- 
ment of a Commission on Science and 
Technology, introduced by Mr. Hum- 
PHREY, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

The amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by Mr. HUMPHREY to the bill (S. 
1851) for the establishment of a Com- 
mission on a Department of Science and 
Technology, were received, ordered to be 
printed, and to lie on the table. 


PROPOSED REVISION OF RULE XII 
RELATIVE TO VOTING 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk for appropriate referral an 
amendment to rule XII of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, relative to voting. 

Under the proposed new rule a ma- 
jority of the Senate could decide to take 
action on any matter pending before 
the Senate after it had been debated 
for not less than 15 hours by voting to 
“move the previous question.” The pro- 
posed rule would permit the Senate to 
take action on a pending bill, resolution, 
or amendment, after 15 hours of de- 
bate. It is my opinion that the Senate 
can no longer afford the luxury of un- 
limited debate, if we are to attend to 
the legislative business of the country. 

All Senators are aware of the fre- 
quent use in this body of the motion to 
table to put off indefinitely further con- 
sideration of a pending measure. My 
plea is for a countervailing motion to al- 
low a vote on the merits of a pending 
matter after reasonable debate. 

The Senate has thoroughly explored 
during both the 85th and 86th Con- 
gresses amendments to rule XXII deal- 
ing with cloture of debate. In my judg- 
ment, tinkering with this rule will get 
us nowhere. 

I believe the proper course is to re- 
store the rule providing for moving the 
previous question which was one of the 
procedures recognized in the Senate 
rules during the first six Congresses. 
The U.S. Senate from 1789 to 1806 rec- 
ognized the motion for the previous 
question. Extensive research by the 
eminent American historian Irving 
Brant, supplemented by the research of 
Senator Doveras and his staff, has 
shown that the motion was used on four 
occasions during those early years. On 
two of those occasions the motion was 
made for the purpose of closing debate 
and bringing a vote on the pending 
business. On one of those two occasions 
that actually happened, and on the other 
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occasion the motion, though not voted 
upon, achieved the same result. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point a summary of research by 
Mr. Irving Brant and Senator Doucias 
on the development and use of the pre- 
vious question motion in American and 
British practice. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


SUMMARY OF RESEARCH BY MR. IRVING BRANT 
AND SENATOR PAUL H. DOUGLAS ON THE DE- 
VELOPMENT AND USE OF THE PREVIOUS QUES- 
TION MOTION IN AMERICAN AND BRITISH 
PRACTICE * 

The motion for the previous question origi- 
nated in the British Parliament at the be- 
ginning of the 17th century. It was used in 
the American Continental Congress late in 
the 18th century and appeared in the first 
rules of both Houses of the U.S. Congress in 
1789, but was dropped by the Senate in 1806 
after being invoked on four occasions. The 
previous question rule was first used to close 
debate in the House of Representatives in 
1811 and since then it has been invoked in- 
numerable times in the House. Today the 
motion for the previous question procedure 
is set forth in rule XVII of the rules of the 
House of Representatives. 


A. SENATE PROCEDURE, 1789-1806 


Senate rule IX adopted on April 15, 1789, 
stated as follows: “The previous question 
being moved and seconded, the question from 
the chair shall be, ‘Shall the main question 
be now put?’ And if the nays prevail, the 
main question shall not then be put.” 

The previous question was used four times 
in the U.S. Senate from 1789 to 1806. It was 
phrased in the negative as well as the affirm- 
ative, although the rule stated only the latter 
form. The negative form of the motion was: 
“Shall the main question be not now put?” 
When the motion was put affirmatively and 
a majority of the Senators voted yea, they 
could close debate and the pending matter 
could be brought to an immediate vote. On 
the other hand, when the majority voted nay 
when the motion was put in the affirmative, 
this had the effect of postponing considera- 
tion. When the motion was put in the nega- 
tive, a majority yea vote had the effect of 
postponing consideration, while a majority 
nay vote closed the debate. 

On two of the four occasions on which the 
motion was put in the Senate, the purpose 
and effect of the motion was to postpone 
debate. On the other two occasions the mo- 
tion was moved for the purpose of closing 
debate and bringing a vote. On one of those 
two occasions that actually happened, and 
on the other the motion—thought not voted 
on—achieved the same result. A brief synop- 
sis of the four occasions follows: 

1. In August of 1789 the Senate had before 
it a bill entitled, “An act providing for the 
expenses which may attend negotiations or 
treaties with the Indian tribes.” On August 
17 and 18, 1789, the previous question was 
moved on each day and put in the form pro- 
vided in the rules: “Shall the main question 
be now put?” On both occasions the motion 
was defeated, and the effect was to postpone 
the main question. 

2. The second occasion on which the pre- 
vious question motion was used was on 
January 12 and 16, 1792. The Senate had 
before it the consideration of various Presi- 
dential nominations of U.S. ministers at for- 
eign courts, and specifically the nomination 
of William Short of Virginia to be Minister 


1 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 103, pt. 5, 
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Resident at The Hague. The Senate dis- 
regarded its rules and put the previous ques- 
tion in the negative: “That the main ques- 
tion be not now put.” The motion carried, 
and this resulted in postponement. 

3. On the third occasion when the previous 
question was moved, on February 26, 1799, 
it was moved in the form prescribed by the 
rules. The Senate had before it the nomina- 
tion of William Bans Murray to be Minister 
of the United States to France. The previous 
question motion was moved in the words: 
“Shall the main question be now put?” On 
this vote the yeas prevailed. The debate was 
then stopped and the main question was put 
to an immediate vote. It was a clear in- 
stance of the use of the previous question 
motion in the affirmative form to stop debate. 

4, On March 10, 1804, the Senate was 
sitting as a court of impeachment in the 
trial of Judge Pickering, and under the rules 
all motions had to be voted on by yeas and 
nays in open session. Debate on motions was 
forbidden except in closed sessions. The 
previous question was moved, phrased in the 
affirmative, as the rules required. Written 
evidence shows that the minority Senators 
felt that the majority’s purpose was cloture— 
to cut off debate and force the main question 
to an immediate vote. The Senate was in 
closed session debating a resolution offered 
by Senator White of Delaware when Senator 
Jackson, of Georgia, moved the previous 
question. To vote on it, it was necessary to 
open the doors. As indicated, opening the 
doors stopped the debate, and that was the 
purpose of moving the previous question. 
With the doors open, nothing remained ex- 
cept to take the yeas and nays on the con- 
troversial resolution, which was thereupon 
defeated by the same Senators who had cut 
off the debate. 


B. HOUSE OF COMMONS 


In the 17th and 18th centurles—from 1604, 
when it was first used, to 1789, when it was 
adopted by the first Senate—the previous 
question was moved on 899 occasions in the 
British House of Commons. Its effect was 
to close debate 539 times and postpone 360 
times 


From 1790 to 1882—when the House of 


this later period the motion resulted in post- 
ponement on something like 294 occasions. 


C. CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 


In 1778 a majority of the Continental 
Congress voted “nay” on a previous-question 
motion, phrased in the negative—i.e., That 
the main question be not now put”—which 


After the vote on the motion a move was 
made to postpone action on the substantive 
matter until the next day. A question was 
if the Congress were not required 
to a vote since the previous ques- 
in the negative. The question was 
ore the Congress itself, and by a 
vote it decided that when the nega- 
of the previous question was passed 
negative they were required to pro- 
to a vote on the substantive issue be- 
In other words, two negatives 
e an affirmative, and the debate was 
therewith closed. 
D. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
The House of Representatives has always 
had the previous-question motion available. 
From 1789 to 1880 it was the same form as 
that provided by the early rules of the Sen- 
ate; namely, “Shall the main question be 
now put?” In 1880 it was decided that the 
Speaker on motion should ask for yeas and 
nays on the ordering of the previous ques- 
In the House of Representatives the fili- 
uster was used in an effort to prevent a 
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vote in 1811. When the crisis reached its 
peak on February 27, 1811, it was effectively 
dealt with when the motion to moye the 
previous question was used six times in one 
night to force a crucial question to a vote. 
The event which occasioned its use as a 
cloture motion was a bitter contest over for- 
eign policy which preceded the War of 1812, 
and the filibuster was being used to defeat 
the nonintercourse bill. 

The present procedure for invoking the 
motion for the previous question is set forth 
in rule XVII of the Rules of the House of 
Representatives. The annotations to the 
rule show how it has been developed to its 
present use as an effective instrument to 
terminate debate, a procedure in constant 
use in House deliberations, 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I wish to 
pay a special tribute to the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DoucLas] for his efforts in 
trying to modernize Senate procedure. I 
am confident that he will be reelected in 
November and will return to the Senate 
for 6 more valuable years. He is one 
of our most valued Senators, and I am 
sure that he will take a leading part in 
the effort to bring our Senate rules up 
to date. 

The motion has been used frequently 
in the House of Representatives for the 
purpose of ending debate ever since 1811 
and is specifically incorporated in House 
rule XVII. Research done for me by 
the Library of Congress shows that the 
same procedure is permitted in practi- 
cally all of the senates of the State 
legislatures of the country. 

Thomas Jefferson pointed out that 
this kind of procedure was used in the 
British Parliament as long ago as 1604. 
Certainly it cannot be considered a prac- 
tice alien to sound Anglo-Saxon parlia- 
mentary procedure. 

Vital senatorial business in the 1960's 
cannot be handled at the same leisurely 
pace that has characterized our delib- 
erations in the past. Full and fair de- 
bate is desirable, even essential, to the 
democratic process. Unlimited debate 
is an abnegation of those processes. Fif- 
teen hours of debate on a given issue, 
especially if the debate were required 
to be germane as I have previously pro- 
posed, would provide an ample oppor- 
tunity for the Senate to determine 
whether it has exhausted the possibili- 
ties of productive debate. If not, a 
majority vote against the previous ques- 
tion motion would permit additional 
debate. If a majority wished to come 
to a vote on the pending business, and 
the motion were approved, there would 
still be an opportunity for 1 hour of 
additional debate on each amendment 
covered by the motion and 4 hours of 
additional debate on the passage of the 
bill or resolution. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point a memorandum giving a brief 
summary of State senate rules on limi- 
tation of debate. I call particular at- 
tention to the rules of the State senates 
of Florida, Georgia, and Mississippi, in 
which the previous question may be 
moved as a matter of course. In Flor- 
ida and Georgia there is a limitation of 
30 minutes on debate under this proce- 
dure. 
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There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


Tre LIBRARY oF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., August 24, 1960. 
To: Hon. JOSEPH S. CLARK. 
From: American Law Division, 


Subject: Brief summary of State senate 
rules on limitation of debate. (Taken 
from latest rules available. Rules for 
Hawaii and Alaska not available.) 


SUMMARY 


The motion for the previous question is 
recognized in the rules of State senates in 
37 States, and adoption by majority vote, 
terminates debate. In 4 other States, like 
procedure is recognized to permit a majority 
to bring the pending business to a vote. 

Alabama (1957): Debate may be limited 
by a vote of two-thirds of all elected members 
(rule 19). Members limited to twice the 
number of times to speak on one measure 
and limited to 1 hour each time (rule 37). 

Arizona (1958): Previous question author- 
ized rule XVIII. Presumably requires ma- 
jority vote. 

Arkansas (1951): Previous question au- 
thorized if seconded by at least five members 
(rule XV). Presumably requires majority 
vote. Dilatory motions forbidden (rule 
XIV, sec. 19). 

California (1957): Previous question au- 
thorized by majority vote (rule 41). 

Colorado (1958): Previous question au- 
thorized by majority vote (rule IX). Debate 
may be limited not less than 1 hour after 
adoption of motion to that effect by ma- 
jority vote (rule IX, 3). 

Connecticut (1957): When yeas and nays 
have been ordered by one-fifth of members 
present, each Senator when his name is 
called shall declare openly his assent or dis- 
sent (rule 10). 

Delaware (1957) : “Roberts Rules of Order” 
to settle all parliamentary procedure (rule 
24). 

Florida (1957): Members may not speak 
longer than 30 minutes nor more than twice 
on any one question without leave of the 
senate (rule 20). 

Georgia (1957): Previous question author- 
ized by majority vote (rule 58). Speeches 
are limited to 30 minutes unless by leave of 
senate (rule 15). 

Idaho (1947): Previous question author- 
ized (rule 4). Presumably by majority vote. 

Illinois (1958): Previous question author- 
ized (rule 54). Presumably by majority vote. 
Members are limited to 15 minutes at any 
one time without consent of senate (rule 
33). 

Indiana (1949): Previous question author- 
ized (rule 17). Presumably by majority vote. 

Iowa (1957): Previous question authorized 
by majority vote (rule 12). 

Kansas (1957): Previous question author- 
ized (rule 28) presumably by majority vote. 
No senator may speak more than twice on 
same subject on same day (rule 15). 

Kentucky (1958); Previous question may 
be ordered by majority of Senators elected 
(rule 12). Members are limited to one 30 
minute speech on & measure until all mem- 
bers desiring to be heard have spoken 
(rule 21). 

Louisiana (1958): Previous question au- 
thorized by majority vote (rule 17). Debate 
may be limited by majority vote so that no 
senator shall speak longer than 1 hour at 
one time without leave of senate (rule 9). 

Maine (1957): Members are limited to one 
speech on a measure to the exclusion of any 
other member without leave of senate (rule 
10). Reed’s Rules and s Law and 
5 govern whenever applicable (rule 

7). 

Maryland (1958): Members are limited to 
one speech on any measure to the exclusion 
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of any other member. Each member is re- 
quired to confine himself to the subject 
(rule 14). Jefferson’s Manual governs when 
not inconsistent with standing rules (rule 
92). 

Massachusetts (1958): Debate may be 
closed not less than 1 hour after adoption of 
motion to that effect (rule 47). Presumably 
by majority vote. Cushing’s Manual and 
Crocker's Principles of Procedure shall gov- 
ern when not inconsistent with standing 
rules (rule 62). 

Michigan (1958): Previous question au- 
thorized by majority vote of members pres- 
ent and voting (rule 65). Members are 
limited to two speeches in any one day on 
the same measure (rule 23). 

Minnesota (60th session): Previous ques- 
tion authorized by majority vote (rule 24). 

Mississippi (1956): Previous question au- 
thorized (rule 112). Presumably by major- 
ity vote. 

Missouri (1957): Previous question au- 
thorized by majority vote of members elected 
(rule 76). Members are limited to one 
speech on same question without leave of 
senate (rule 72). 

Montana (1951): Previous question au- 
thorized by majority vote (rule XIV). Mem- 
bers are limited to two speeches in any one 
debate on same day in exclusion of others 
(rule XII). 

Nebraska (1957): Previous question au- 
thorized by a vote of a majority of elected 
members (rule 10). Members are limited to 
two speeches in any one debate during a leg- 
islative day without leave of legislative 
(rule 1). 

Nevada (1951): Previous question author- 
ized by majority of members present (rule 
18). Members are limited to two speeches 
on one question on the same day (rule 44). 

New Hampshire (1951): Previous question 
authorized (rule 9). Presumably by major- 
ity vote. Members are prohibited from 
speaking more than twice on the same day 
on a measure without leave (rule 4). 

New Jersey (1958): Previous question is 
authorized (rules 41, 43). Presumably by 
majority vote. Prohibits any members from 
speaking more than three times on same 
subject without leave (rule 47). 

New Mexico (1958): Permits debate to be 
closed after 6 hours debate by a majority 
vote of members present (rule 68). Previous 
question authorized when demanded by a 
majority of members present (rule 58). 
Members are prohibited from speaking more 
than twice in any one debate on same day 
(rule 12). 

New York (1959): Debate may be limited 
by majority vote of those present whenever 
any bill, resolution, or motion shall have 
been under consideration for 2 hours (rule 
XIV, sec. 3). 

North Carolina (1951): Previous question 
authorized (rule 57). Presumably by ma- 
jority vote. ~ 

North Dakota (1957): Previous question 
is authorized (rules 18, 21). Presumably by 
majority vote. Ordinary members are lim- 
ited to speak only 10 minutes on same sub- 
ject, then 5 minutes, until every member 
choosing to speak has spoken (rule 13). 

Ohio (1957): Previous question is author- 
ized on demand of three members (rule 89). 
Presumably by majority vote. Members are 
prohibited from speaking more than twice 
on same question (rule 74). 

Oklahoma (1955): Previous question au- 
thorized by majority vote of members voting 
(rule 39). 

Oregon (1951): Previous question author- 
ized by majority vote (rule 69). Members are 
limited to speaking on any question to two 
times (rule 25). 

Pennsylvania (1958): Previous question 
authorized (rules 9,10). Presumably by ma- 
jority vote. Mason’s Manual to govern when 
applicable (rule 34). 
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Rhode Island (1958): Motion to close de- 
bate authorized after consideration for 2 
hours (rule 23). Presumably by majority 
vote. Members are limited to speaking on 
a measure to two speeches without leave 
of senate (rule 18). 

South Dakota (1957-58): Previous ques- 
tion authorized, if seconded by one-seventh 
of the members-elect, and adopted by ma- 
jority vote will end debate (rule 53). 

South Carolina (1957): Previous question 
is authorized if seconded by at least one- 
seventh of members elected and requires a 
vote of a majority of members present to 
carry (rule 53). 

Tennessee (1949): Previous question au- 
thorized by vote of two-thirds of members 
present; if rejected, committee of rules may, 
upon demand of a majority of the mem- 
bers, submit rule fixing of limiting time for 
debate for adoption by majority of senate 
(rule 20). 

Texas (1949): Previous question author- 
ized by majority vote (rule 101). 

Utah (1957): Previous question specifical- 
ly forbidden (rule 45). Provides that no 
member speak more than twice in any one 
debate on same day without leave (rule 42). 

Vermont (1957): Previous question specifi- 
cally forbidden (rule XVIII, 55). Provides 
that no member shall speak more than twice 
on same question without leave (rule X, 
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). 

Virginia (1958): Previous question author- 
ized if seconded by majority of members 
present (rule 50). Prohibits members from 
speaking more than twice on same subject 
without leave (rule 56). 

Washington (1957): Previous question au- 
thorized by majority vote of members pres- 
ent (rule 30). Prohibits members from 
speaking more than twice on same subject 
on same day without leave (rule 16). 

West Virginia (1957): Previous question 
authorized by majority vote (rule 53). Pro- 
hibits members from speaking more than 
twice on same subject without leave (rule 
17). 

Wisconsin (1957): Previous question au- 
thorized on demand of five members (rules 
76, 77). Presumably by majority vote. Pro- 
hibits members from speaking more than 
twice on same subject without leave (rule 
59). 

Wyoming (1957): Previous question au- 
thorized when seconded by three members 
(rule 43). Presumably by majority vote. 
Prohibits members from speaking more than 
twice on same subject on same day without 
leave (rule 32). 

Grover S. WILLIAMs, 
Legislative Attorney. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I have 
submitted five proposed rule changes 
during the August session of the Senate. 
I hope very much that they will receive 
the very careful consideration of the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, and that they will be reported to 
the Senate, probably when we come back 
next January. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution may lie on the table for 2 days 
in order that Senators who may desire to 
do so may have an opportunity to co- 
sponsor it. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The resolution will b- received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the resolution will lie on the 
desk, as requested by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

The resolution (S. Res. 372) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration as follows: 

Resolved, That Rule XII of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate (relating to voting) is 
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amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following paragraph: 

“4, Whenever any measure, motion or 
other matter pending before the Senate has 
received consideration for a total of not less 
than fifteen hours, any Senator may move 
the previous question with respect thereto. 
When such a motion is made and seconded, 
and a quorum is present, it shall be sub- 
mitted immediately to the Senate by the 
Presiding Officer, and shall be determined 
without debate by yea-and-nay vote. A 
previous question may be asked and ordered 
with respect to one or more pending meas- 
ures, motions or matters, and may embrace 
one or more pending amendments to any 
pending measure, motion or matter described 
therein and the passage or rejection of the 
pending bill or resolution. If the previous 
question is so ordered as to any measure, mo- 
tion or matter, that measure, motion or mat- 
ter shall be presented immediately to the 
Senate for determination. One hour of de- 
bate, equally divided between opponents and 
proponents, shall be allowed on any meas- 
ure, motion or matter, other than the passage 
or rejection of the bill or resolution on which 
the previous question has been ordered, and 
four hours of debate, divided in the same 
manner, shall be allowed on the passage or 
rejection of the bill or resolution covered 
by such order.” 


COMMISSION ON PRESIDENTIAL OF- 
FICE SPACE—AMENDMENT 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota submitted 
an amendment, intended to be proposed 
by him, to the bill (S. 3524) to provide 
for a Commission on Presidential Office 
Space, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ond, as follows: 


By Mr. MOSS: 

Address entitled “Water Resources De- 
velopment: Key to Tomorrow,” delivered by 
Senator GALE W. McGee at the Western Re- 
sources Conference, Boulder, Colo., August 
22, 1960. E 

By Mr. CANNON: 

Address delivered by Senator Moss at the 
llth annual summer conference of the Na- 
tional District Attorneys’ Association, Bos- 
ton, Mass., August 13, 1960. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

Article entitled “America’s Way of Hope— 
Family written by Senator HUM- 
PHREY and published in the July 1960 issue 
of Catholic Rural Life. 


OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, one of my 
constituents, Mrs. Gladys Childs, of Lin- 
colnton, N.C., who was born of English 
ancestry in South Africa, wrote me an 
interesting letter on August 4, 1960, set- 
ting forth her first-hand observations 
concerning that distant land. Believing 
as I do that her observations may aid us 
in appraising realistically some of the 
problems confronting South Africa, I ask 
unanimous consent that her letter be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
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LINCOLNTON, N.C., August 4, 1960. 
Senator Sam ERVIN, 
Morganton, N.C. 

Dear SENATOR Ervin: This may be a long 
letter which you may or may not find time 
to read, but one I feel compelled to write. 

To introduce myself, I was born in South 
Africa. My parents were British born South 
Africans. My late father was head of the 
highway division in Natal, South Africa. 

Because of these facts, and the unrest 
presently in South Africa, I would like to 
pass along some firsthand knowledge of the 
natives over there. 

I grew up alongside of the Zulus. I know 
their temperament. Americans cannot pos- 
sibly understand the thought of the Afri- 
cans, because they are not there long enough 
to absorb the depths of their brand of think- 
ing, and of course I refer to the 80 million 
blacks compared with the some 2 million 
whites in southern Africa. 

Ironically enough, my two sisters and I 
learned the Zulu language before we even 
perfected our own, due mostly to our col- 
ored servants who did not learn our lan- 
guage, so we learned theirs. I played with 
the children of our colored servants. 
There was never any question of integrated 
social life however. We respected them. 
They respected us. There was a bond of 
understanding. This was the domestic side 
of my early growing up years. My father 
provided good living quarters for our serv- 
ants. They did not live in grass shacks. 
The natives of Africa differ according to 
their area environment. They speak some 
800 different dialects, according to those 
areas, which affect their thinking. 

While I was still very young there was a 
native uprising, a native rebellion. My 
father came home at 7 o'clock one evening 
and said we just had time to pack some 
personal clothing and catch the 9 p.m. train 
to Durban, the only train out of Vryheid 
where we were living. He was called out to 
fight. He was in the Natal Carbineers, sim- 
ilar to the National Guard here. 

It was many, many months later when we 
returned to our home and found it to be 
in beautiful order, with table resplendent 
with silver appointments like it used to be, 
thanks to the faithful colored servants. 

The tales my dad told about that native 
rebellion still make my hair curl. How the 
blacks speared the whites to trees, eyeballs 
hanging out and tongues protruding. They 
used assegais, and attacked en masse. If 
they had had organized modern procedures 
I would not be writing this letter. Your 
stories on American Indians could probably 
match above. They were so true. 

We have again in South Africa Indians 
from India. The coolie who is more or less 
in the agriculture field, growing vegetables, 
selling them by hawking them from door to 
door. The Indian cooks, excellent ones, and 
then the Moslems. I came mostly in con- 
tact with these while working in a law firm 
in my teens in another town we had moved 
to. The latter Indians were the rich mer- 
chants who could afford the most expensive 
cars. The caste system was much in evi- 
dence, and despite contrary opinion I be- 
lieve still exists in India. 

The Indian merchants serviced the colored 
race and some whites, They did try on many 
occasions to outdo the blacks and friction 
resulted. 

After the sudden deaths of my parents, 6 
months apart, and the return from northern 
Nigeria from the Ropp Tin Mines of my 
fiance, a school romance, I married and went 
to live on a Winterton Settlement farm pur- 
chased by my husband and his two brothers. 

Here I came in contact with the more or 
less heathen type native, some 100 of them. 
They lived in mud rondavels with thatched 
- roofs, very clean mud floors. Their cooking 
consisted of a three-legged black pot over a 
small wood fire. In it they would place some 
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water, a little salt, when it bolled they threw 
in a handful or two of corn meal and stirred 
it for a few minutes. This they made into 
cones with their hands and ate it, drinking 
cold clear water from the spring. At times 
they would mix pumpkin with the meal, or 
eat it with sour thick milk. We called this 
“pootu and marse” (I spell it like it is pro- 
nounced). In fact many a time my husband 
bypassed lunch for a plate of pootu and 
marse. I liked the meal cones and the 
soured milk separate. 

One thing the Zulus loved was “dead” 
meat. If anything died they would unearth 
it, cook it and eat it before we could inter- 
vene. Heaven knows how they survived 
other than a stomach ache from gorging. 
The Zulus were strong, husky, healthy, had 
strong white teeth, were never sick, never 
needed a doctor, did not wear clothes, other 
than skin skirts or a blanket for the women, 
and brief strategic covering for the men. 
They were a happy, contented people, very, 
very superstitious. They loved to steal, 
rather than ask for what they wanted. Tea 
and lard were the things they loved to steal 
most. The lard was used to grease their 
legs. We treated them kindly but firmly. 
They respected us. We knew their language 
and could converse with them and make 
them understand. I made uniforms for my 
house servants as I did not want them serv- 
ing meals too unclad, although we never 
thought of them as “naked.” We grew up 
with it and it was not an issue. 

Our settlement farms adjoined. We had 
265 acres. Top lands of 200 acres in corn, 
cotton, etc., and 65 acres under irrigation. 
We planted wheat, tobacco, vegetables, and 
always had a fruit orchard. We had cows, 
and oxen for the plows. We sold milk 
and butter to the dairies, and raised chickens 
and hogs, and had pets. 

The Zulus did not respect a farmer who 
could not speak their language or who was 
too soft with them, An elderly Scotch 
couple had a farm on our right. A family 
from the goldfields on our left. A little 
further on a family, white, from India, and 
then there was another lovely family about 
20 minutes walk away from us. The last- 
named farmer had occasion to use a sjambok 
on an umfaan for some misdeed. He was a 
little strict. The next day 30 of Laurie's best 
$150 each cows lay dead side by side in the 
kraal. 

The natives tried to burn out the Scotch 
couple twice and each time we saved them. 
The natives poisoned five of their donkeys. 
They put enough arsenic of soda in the milk 
of the farmer who had the settlement post 
office to kill off his whole family, but by 
the grace of God it was discovered in time. 
Our stock was unharmed, we were the only 
ones who did not come under the poison 
session. Primarily because the natives knew 
my husband, although a young man, was 
boss, kind but firm, no monkey business, and 
so they respected him. 

Zulus ridiculed farmers who could not ef- 
fectively speak their language and who were 
soft with them, that is letting them have 
their own way too much. 

In the cities the situation was different. 
The semieducated native who learned the 
white man’s language was dangerous. The 
groups were called “lighter gangs.” No one 
dared leave a door or window open at night. 
An intruder would take advantage of it. 
Heavy hail guards on windows served a dou- 
ble purpose. Keeping out hail and blacks. 
Screens were most inadequate. 

I have returned to Africa for visits since 
coming to the States with my South African 
husband (now deceased). We pioneered in 
the Everglade swamps before coming to Lin- 
colnton to the tin mine. 

I was appalled at the change in South 
Africa. Since the war thousands of natives 
have moved from the farms to the cities. 
Being housed in rooms, eating the white 
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man’s foods, tasting of unprepared civiliza- 
tion, thousands find themselves in TB hos- 
pitals. Now they are expecting to take over 
the white man’s possessions. Freedom to 
them means walking in and taking over 
the white man’s home, his possessions, and 
his wife, living like kings, and when it is 
all over then what? They are too unpre- 
pared for the meaning of freedom. Instead 
of being proud of their own race, building a 
life for themselves, which I am sure clear 
thinking people would respect, they want it 
handed to them on a silver platter because 
their minds are not yet conditioned to what 
makes a way of life. 

Before the black man is entitled to free- 
dom he must first educate his thinking, and 
discipline his emotions, and earn the respect 
of the white man, who I am sure would help 
him more voluntarily. 

Many Americans see the situation in Africa 
emotionally. The poor blacks, they say, and 
those cruel whites. People from England 
thought the same way—until they lived 6 
months in Africa, and then they quickly re- 
versed their thoughts, These things I know 
first hand. 

Today Durban, the most beautiful city in 
the world to me (my paternal grandfather 
once owned a big slice of the center of the 
city) is being overrun with semi- and un- 
educated blacks. A little knowledge is very 
dangerous used wrongly. There is not 
enough housing or work for whites, and the 
coloreds want to bypass the menial jobs for 
the top rung of the ladder, rather than climb 
it. They will kill to have. 

Now there is another side to this Africa 
of mine. The Dutch government. Most of 
this white race is on a par with the great 
Mr. K. Need I say more? They are a little 
on the cruel side in dealing with the hordes 
of blacks, and at the same time do not have 
& great love for the British born South Afri- 
can who has been responsible for the beauty 
of the progress down the years. The Dutch, 
most of them, are crude and more or less 
uncultured. In the beginning, as you know 
the blacks had Africa, the Dutch took it 
away from them in the Boer War, at least 
prior thereto, and the British took it from 
the Dutch in the Boer War. My father and 
his four brothers were in the siege of Lady- 
smith. They received recognition from Lord 
Roberts. Now the Dutch want to get the 
country back from the British and the blacks 
want it back from the Dutch, and we are 
going back to the dark ages if a constructive 
solution is not brought about pretty soon. 

Actually the male South African native 
has been the worst offender on down through 
the years. He is the one who breaks into 
people’s homes, robs, and sometimes kills. 

There are native beer canteens in the cities 
which do not help emotions. On the farms 
the natives make their own “Twali” from 
mabela, It is a reddish color and the taste 
may appeal to some. 

We did not want to be killjoys. When 
there was a celebration of a native wedding 
we let the natives have their “Twali,” but, we 
supervised the quantity they drank, other- 
wise emotions would have turned into say- 
agery. 

Now there are many cultured and educated 
South African natives, but they are in the 
minority group. To be true leaders they 
must use their heads and their understand- 
ing, and not lose themselves emotionally. 

I spent a night in the Belgian Congo, at 
Leopoldville, en route home for a visit by 
KLM airlines. French is the main language 
spoken in that section, and I do not know 
French. 

I regret when the Supreme Court ruling 
did not say when passing the civil rights bill, 
“First you colored peoples must educate your 
thinking and discipline your emotions and 
prepare yourselves to take your place on a 
white level, prepare yourselves by making 
your own schools and churches strong, make 
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your own way of life in the business and 
social world, make of yourselves a race to 
be respected, rather than wholesale integra- 
tion—running before you can walk.” Why 
would God make the colors of the races dif- 
ferent if He meant them to be as one? 

Before the passage of that drastic ruling, 
the whites and blacks of Lincolnton got along 
fine, one with the other. There is no lan- 
guage barrier between whites and blacks. 
The color was not recognized as an issue 
until the ruling. Now the white youth here 
are antagonistic and hurl insults at a white 
woman if she is seen talking to an old faith- 
ful colored person she has known for years. 
This happened a few days ago to a young, 
lovely teenage girl who was speaking to an 
old colored servant. The servant was em- 
barrassed and apologized to the white girl, 
who was gracious and sympathetic to the 
situation and ashamed of her race at that 
moment. The blacks here have been made 
very conscious of their color, which they had 
accepted before. Now there is fear—fear of 
being seen together, white and black. 

I am president of the Lincolnton Little 
Theater, Inc., and direct its variety shows. 
Because of this coming integration in schools, 
Mrs. James R. Sigmon, my dance instructress, 
and I have been going out to the colored 
school here each Wednesday afternoon for 
an hour or so and giving them free training 
in how to walk, etc., and teaching them tap 
dancing and other routines. During the 
summer, these children, small to teenage 
size, have been having supervised recreation 
under the city schools program. We are en- 
couraging them to perfect their own way of 
life, to be proud of their race enough to be 
prepared for what may come. We also en- 
courage them to train for variety shows, to 
put on at their own schools, to make money 
for their schools, which, incidentally, here 
are almost better than the white schools. 
Then, too, they will have their own officers 
and their own little theater. We feel 
bringing out the best in them may prevent 
delinquency. I have 44 young people in our 
junior theater and about 20 in the adult 
theater (white). 

I am a lone wolf, so to speak; no relatives 
here other than an American-born son whom 
I have not seen in 10 years—and I can't just 
sit and cry in my soup. I work for a justice 
of the peace and am the Lincolnton corre- 
spondent for the Charlotte News. I was with 
the Lincoln County News for 7 years and 
covered your speeches when you were in this 
area. I am a hundred-percent Democrat in 
my thinking and thoroughly enjoyed the two 
conventions, especially the Democratic one. 
I loved every minute, because I learned face 
to face on TV more about the top executives 
in this country. I watched the Republican 
convention because I wanted to know some- 
thing about their procedures. Theirs seemed 
so cut and dried—no competition, actually. 
I think Senator KENNEDY has a very tough 
campaign, and I think people who make an 
issue of religion are stupid. I was given to 
understand that this country was founded 
on “freedom of worship,” so why censor a 
man for his choice and call him a heathen 
because he chose to be a Catholic? My own 
son, an Episcopalian, attended Belmont Ab- 
bey College, and they certainly did not try 
to make a Catholic out of him. Catholic 
schools and hospitals are very efficient. I 
grew up with Jews and Catholics and col- 
oreds, and I have learned a great deal down 
the years. 

Excuse me, Mr. Senator; I did not mean to 
write a book. I am concerned about South 
Africa and I read an article of yours on the 
situation in the Congo, and you made very 
good sense, so maybe you can help others 
to understand that we whites in South 
Africa—now sleeping with guns under the 
pillows—have a side, too, which needs un- 
derstanding. All my family live in the vari- 
ous danger spots, and I know them all first- 
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hand. The British South Africans are the 
ones who most need sympathy; they like 
peace, and they built South Africa cul- 
turally. They are kinder to the black man, 
and the black man has more respect for the 
British South African. 
End of page and end of me. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. GLADYS CHILDs. 


SENATOR KENNEDY AND THE EDU- 
CATIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
AFRICA 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
there has been pointed discussion in 
this Chamber of the case of the African 
students. One of our colleagues from 
across the aisle has felt moved to criticize 
the Kennedy Foundation for undertak- 
ing to pay the transportation costs of 
250 students from several countries of 
east Africa who have received scholar- 
ships and fellowships to attend Ameri- 
can universities. 

The criticism implied that the trans- 
portation grants, amounting to $100,000 
for a year, were offered to attract politi- 
cal support for the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] in his cam- 
paign for the Presidency of the United 
States. It was further implied that this 
interest in the education of African stu- 
dents was a sudden one, stemming per- 
haps from the Los Angeles convention of 
the Democratic Party. 

Mr. President, only eyes blinded by the 
dust of partisan politics can see in this 
grant—unpublicized until this cry was 
raised on the floor of the Senate last 
week—anything but a desire to promote 
the interests of the new countries of 
Africa and to better our relationships 
with them. As the junior Senator from 
Montana, the junior Senator from 
Minnesota, and the junior Senator from 
New York then indicated, it is reprehen- 
sible to seek, in the actions of charitable 
and civic foundations, political motiva- 
tion. 

The record is clear that the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], 
through his experience as chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Subcom- 
mittee on Africa, has for some time been 
concerned with the critical need for as- 
sisting the emerging young leaders of 
Africa to get the training they want in 
American universities. 

The other evening I was going through 
the Senator's new book, “The Strategy 
of Peace,” and read with special interest 
his speech on this very subject, given at 
Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Nebr., on 
October 13, 1959. Other Members may 
not yet have seen this statement, and I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHN KENNEDY 

Regardless of what Africa has been in 
truth or in myth, she will be that no longer, 
Call it nationalism, call it anticolonialism, 
call it what you will, Africa is going through 
a revolution. 

Africans want a higher standard of living. 
Seventy-five percent of the population now 
lives by subsistence agriculture. They want 
opportunity to manage and benefit directly 
from the resources in, on, and under their 
land. They want to govern their own affairs 
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believing that political freedom is the pre- 
condition to economic and social develop- 
ment. Most of all, they want education— 
for education is in their eyes the backbone 
to gaining and maintaining the political in- 
stitutions they want. Education is the 
means to personal and national prestige. 
Education is, in truth, the only key to genu- 
ine African independence and progress. 

I believe that most Americans are sympa- 
thetic to these desires of the African peo- 
ple. After all, it was in our schools that 
some of the most renowned African leaders 
learned about the dignity and equality of 
men, and saw in practice the virtues of rep- 
resentative government, widespread educa- 
tion, and economic opportunity. These are 
the ideas and ideals that have caused a rey- 
olution—a largely bloodless revolution, but 
no less far reaching for that. 

But having been the catalyst to many of 
these changes, do we see the implications to 
ourselves? We cannot simply sit by and 
watch on the sidelines. There are no side- 
lines. Under the laws of physics, in order to 
maintain the same relative position to a 
moving body, one cannot stand still. As 
others change, so must we, if we wish to 
maintain our relative political or economic 
position. 

The African peoples believe that the 
science, technology, and education available 
in the modern world can overcome their 
struggle for existence. They believe that 
their poverty, squalor, ignorance, and dis- 
ease can be conquered. This is their quest 
and their faith. To us the challenge is not 
one of preserving our wealth and our civili- 
zation—it is one of extension, Actually, 
they are the same challenge. To preserve, 
we must extend. And if the scientific, tech- 
nical, and educational benefits of the West 
cannot be extended to all the world, our 
status will be preserved only with great diffi- 
culty—for the balance of power is shifting, 
shifting into the hands of the two-thirds of 
the world’s people who want to share what 
the one-third has already taken for granted. 
Within 10 years, for example, African nations 
alone may control 25 percent of all U.N. 
votes. 

To thus extend ourselves will require a po- 
litical decision. But such a decision will 
take economic and educational forms. For 
what Africa needs and wants first is educa- 
tion, to know how to develop the resources 
and run the industries and administer the 
government; and second, capital, for with- 
out the initial capital—to develop the re- 
sources and spur the trade—they will never 
generate sufficient capital themselves to pro- 
vide for expanding services and develop- 
ment. An initial injection of capital, per- 
sonnel to train others, and scholarship op- 
portunities is necessary to start this spiral 
on its way. 

As chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Subcommittee on Africa, I have pro- 
posed that we in the United States establish 
an Educational Development Fund for Afri- 
ca, and that, in cooperation with many na- 
tions, there should be established a multina- 
tional Economic Development Fund for Afri- 
ca. These, or better proposals to accomplish 
the same purposes, must be carried through 
while the initiative for constructive and 
peaceful action is still open to us. 

If African progress falters because of lack 
of capital and education, if these new states 
and emerging peoples turn bitter in their 
taste of independence, then the reason will 
be that the Western powers, by indifference 
or lack of imagination, have failed to see 
that it is their own future that is also at 
stake. As Economist Barbara Ward stated 
it, “The profoundest matter at stake in 
Africa is the quality and capacity of West- 
ern society itself.“ Will we accept this chal- 
lenge—or will it be that some future his- 
torian will say of us, as of previous civiliza- 
tions, that “where there is no vision the peo- 
ple perish”? 
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PROJECTS APPROVED BY THE COM- 
MITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS AND 
SUMMARY OF THE WORK OF THE 
COMMITTEE DURING THE 2D SES- 
SION, 86TH CONGRESS 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, in order 
that the Members of the Senate and 
other interested parties may be advised 
of projects approved by resolution of the 
Committee on Public Works, in accord- 
ance with existing law, I submit for in- 
clusion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
information on this matter. 

The first is a list of six building proj- 
ects approved by the committee on 
August 16, 1960, under authority of the 
Public Buildings Act of 1959. Approval 
of these buildings is based on pros- 
pectuses submitted by the Administrator 
of General Services. 

The committee also approved three 
small watershed projects under the pro- 
visions of Public Law 566, 83d Congress, 
as amended. 

On August 22, 1960, I wrote a letter to 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON], 
the majority leader of the U.S. Senate, 
transmitting to him a report of the legis- 
lative accomplishments of the Committee 
on Public Works for the 2d session of 
the 86th Congress. I ask unanimous 
consent that the letter be printed in the 
Recorp, together with a summary of the 
activities of the Committee on Public 
Works, U.S. Senate, 86th Congress, 2d 
session. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Projects wnder Public Buildings Act (Public 


Law 249, 86th Cong.) approved by com- 
mittee Aug. 16, 1960 


Location 
“renin Moines, Construction. 
Alcrandria, L La. Alteration and extension 
uss. . Construction. 
Boot, Nek Alterat 
F. vile. 
Fort Worth, eave — ARES 
Tex. 
1 


Bills and resolutions enacted into law as of Aug. 22, 
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Projects under the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act, Publie Law 566, 
83d Cong., as amended, approved by com- 
mittee Aug. 16, 1960 


Project Estimated 
Federal cost 
Fourche Maline Creek, Okla_..........--.- , 682, 
Leader-Middle Clear Boggy Creek, Okla..| 1, 230, 454 
Piom Creek, erg.. 284, 068 
TR oes 6, 196, 782 


AucusrT 22, 1960. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
Majority Leađer, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Lynpon: It is with a measure of 
great pride that I transmit to you a report 
on the legislative accomplishments of the 
Committee on Public Works for the 2d 
session of the 86th Congress. 

Ours is a committee which authorizes the 
truly creative projects for a whole Nation 
and thus fulfills the most vital of economic 
necessities. You will note that 58 measures 
were referred to the committee of which 11 
became law together with 12 other bills 
which were included in other legislation that 
became law. Of these, we authorized over 
$1 billion for each of fiscal years 1962 and 
1963 to advance our ABC system of highways, 
park roads and trails, parkways, Indian res- 
ervation roads, and public lands highways. 
The omnibus flood control—river and har- 
bors bill which when signed into Iaw author- 
ized over $1.4 billion for flood control proj- 
ects, river and harbor improvement, and 
navigational improvement and develop- 
ment. Pursuant to the Public Buildings Act 
of 1959, the committee authorized the con- 
struction of $919,885,000 in new Federal 
buildings across the Nation, and $37,176,050 
worth of alterations for old Federal build- 
ings was approved. Unfortunately, the ef- 
forts of the committee and Congress to 
amend and expand the Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act were for naught as the President 
vetoed the legislation. You will also note 
that the committee approved various water- 
shed protection and flood prevention proj- 
ects in critical areas. Many other local 
projects are manifest in this session's work 
of the committee. 

I think you readily understand why I have 
always considered this committee to be one 
of the most vital to our Nation, and one 
which, I am happy to say, escapes the criti- 
cism of partisanship. I feel certain that all 
Americans can take pride in the activities 
of this committee for this session. 

Committee activities for the ist session, 
86th Congress, appear in the CONGRESSIONAL 
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Recorp, volume 105, part 15, pages 19637 to 
19640 


With kindes regards, Iam, 
Sincerely, 
DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman. 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC Works, U.S. SENATE, 86TH CON- 
GRESS, 2D SESSION 


Under the provisions of the Legislative 
ation Act, the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works of the U.S. Senate has jurdisdic- 
tton over legislation relating to flood control, 
improvements of rivers and harbors for nayi- 
gation, public buildings, public roads, water 
power, bridges over navigable waterways, 
pollution control of navigable and inter- 
state waters, and public reservations and 
parks in the District of Columbia. 

During the 2d session of the 86th Con- 
gress there were 58 measures referred to the 
committee. The committee approved 27 
bills, of which 12 were passed by both 
Houses, and 11 became public law. In addi- 
tion, 12 measures referred to the committee 
were included in other bills and became law, 

Among the measures approved by the com- 
mittee was the very important legislation 
such as the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1960; the Omnibus River and Harbor and 
Flood Control Act; authority for the Gen- 
eral Services Administration to construct, 
alter, and acquire public buildings for the 
Federal Government; and amendments to 
the Water Pollution Control Act of 1956, 
which was vetoed by the President. 

In compliance with the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 1018, 84th Congress, the committee 
approved 15 watershed protection and flood 
prevention projects. These projects involve 
a total cost of more than $43 million, of 
which about $26 million would be Federal 
cost, 

Under the provisions of the Public Build- 
ings Act of 1959, Public Law 249, 86th Con- 
gress, the committee approved the construc- 
tion of 79 public buildings having an esti- 
mated Federal cost of $919,885,000, and 
alterations, extensions, and remodeling of 
37 existing Federal buildings having an 
estimated cost of $37,176,050. 

Hearings were held by the committee and 
subcommittees for 14 days. Survey 
on flood control and navigation projects were 
received and reviewed. Reviews of previous 
reports covering 50 basins and localities 
were authorized by resolutions of the com- 
mittee. Surveys of buildings projects by GSA 
at eight locations were authorized by reso- 
lutions of the committee. 

Four nominations were approved. 

There follows herewith a tabulation of 
measures re’ by the committee, with 
their final disposition, and a discussion of 
the important measures that were approved 
by the committee. 


1960 


amounts sathorised to be expended. 


cise ape Public | Date 


Estimated 
Provisions hae approved Provisions cost 
1960 
33 the act pang to rail transit crossing 0 469 | May 14 | To hove pert 22 eliminary study and review of $75, 000 
Bay of San Francisco. building for the Library of 
Authorizing urchase of certain property in the $875, 000 
District of Columbia and cowe ance to the Pan 477 | May 26 . Architect of Capitol to permit certain 0 
American Health use as a head- and permanent construction work on 
quarters site. the * Grounds, 
1 the construction of the Bardwell Res- 6, 992, 000 608 | July 7 8 conveyance of certain real 8 of 0 
ervoir, Waxahachie Creek, Tex. nited States to States, municipalities, ete. 
Provide for conveyance to 8 County, Calif., 0 highway purposes. 
right, title, and interest of the United States to 645 | July 14 | To authorize construction of public works on riv- | 1, 445, 604, 300 
real property. ers and harbors for navigation, flood 8 
the name of locks and dam No. 41 on 0 beach erosion control, and other 
the Ohio River to McAlpine locks and dam, 657 do. To authorize appropriations for ears 1962 | 2, 089, 500, 000 
To provide — 375 facilities for enforcement of the 0 and 1963 for construction of certain highways 
customs and imm — laws, to increase (the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1960), 
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Bills reported by Committee on Public Works and passed by Senate 


River near 1 


other purposes. 
To shard that the 


and inv 
feasibility 


Provisions 


— 5 dam on the Ohio 
George Ewing lock and dam, 


To provide for the annual audit of panes 
commissions and authorities created by 

act of Congress, for the filling of vacan- 
cies in the membership thereof, and for 


Secretary of the 

thsonian Institution shall “sady 
te the 3 and 
establishing and maintain- 
ing a national tropical botanical garden, 


Provisions 


— June 28 To provide for public hearings on air pol- 0 


d., as the 


To establish a W. 
Water Resources Comm: 


dential Office Space. 
To validate 3 
vertently made — the 
several of the Stat 


ake certain ch 


Authorizing the Secretary of the Army to 
convey part of lock and dam No. 10, 
Kentucky River, to the Pioneer Na- 
tional Monument Association. 
Wabash Basin Interagency 


To provide for a Commission on Presi- 


Aymen: 
nited States to 


mes authorize the S 8 of 2 Arm 5 
anges 
White Branch, Gravisins 5 
Tex. 


$17, 850, 000 
ts inad- 72, 452 


180, 000 


pe Aug. 18 | Providing for the protection of forest cover 
3 adjustment, of rentals under 


Authortz 


lution programs of more than local 
nifi — xtend the . 


$125, 000 


for reservoirs under jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of the Army. 


leases for commercial facilities at the 
John H. Ker Reservoir, Va. and N.C. 
the Rhode Island Turnpike 
and Bridge mea to 3 — 
financing purpose: across W. 
ay with ihe 


Narraga’ 
Newport Bridge, 


sett 


Bills vetoed by the President 


Date vetoed 


H. R. 3610] Feb. 22,1960 


Provisions 


Amending the Federal Water Pollution Control Act to increase grants for construction of sewage treatment works. Veto 
message in H, Doc. 346. 


Estimated cost 


$400, 000, 000 


FEDERAL~AID HIGHWAY ACT OF 1960 
(Public Law 657, 86th Cong.) 


The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1960 pro- 
vides for a continuation of the regular Fed- 
eral-aid highway program for an additional 
2-year period, for fiscal years 1962 and 1963, 
as well as for certain of the road systems on 
the public domain, It also changes the slid- 
ing scale ratio of Federal-aid participation 
in public land States; provides for advance 
reimbursement on Federal-aid projects un- 
dertaken by a Federal agency; permits Fed- 
eral participation in approach roads to ferry 
facilities; provides for inclusion of the esti- 
mated cost of completing the additional 1,000 
miles of the Interstate System in the future 
cost estimates; and makes technical changes 
in the Federal-aid highway laws. 

The act authorizes $925 million for the 
regular Federal-aid systems for each of fiscal 
years 1962 and 1963. These funds are avail- 
able for expenditure on the Federal-aid high- 
Ways as follows: 


Fiscal years 


System 


Panay (45 percent) 
2 5 wea 


Apportionment to the several States will 
be in the manner now provided by law. 
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Matching for these categories is on a 50-50 
basis, adjusted for the sliding scale for pub- 
lic land States. 

The law also provides other authorizations 
for roads on Federal lands and reservations 
as follows: 

Forest highways, $33 million for each of 
fiscal years 1962 and 1963. 

Forest development roads and trails, $35 
million for fiscal year 1962, and $40 million 
for fiscal year 1963. 

Roads and trails in national parks, monu- 
ments, and other areas administered by the 
National Park Service, $18 million for each 
of fiscal years 1962 and 1963. 

Parkways, $16 million for each of fiscal 
years 1962 and 1963. 

Indian reservation roads and bridges, and 
roads and bridges to provide access to In- 
dian reservations and Indian lands, $12 mil- 
lion for each of fiscal years 1962 and 1963. 

Public land highways, $3.5 million for fis- 
cal year 1962, and $3 million for fiscal year 
1963. 

Public Law 657 amends the existing law 
to provide for the use of both reserved and 
unreserved lands in the public domain, and 
nontaxable Indian lands, individual and 
tribal, but exclusive of national forests and 
national parks and monuments, in com- 
puting the State matching share on Fed- 
eral-aid highway projects in public lands 
States. Existing law permits only the use 
of unappropriated and unreserved public 
lands and nontaxable Indian lands. The 
Federal share payable on account of proj- 
ects in States containing areas of such lands 
in excess of 5 percent of the total area of 


such States, is increased by a percentage of 
the remaining cost equal to the percentage 
that the area of the public lands is to total 
area of the State. The Federal share on the 
regular ABC systems which is normally 50 
percent is thus increased above that per- 
centage in the public lands States, being 
highest in Alaska where the reserved and 
unreserved public domain lands are 89.86 
percent of the total area of the State, and 
the Federal participation in Federal-aid 
highway projects is 94.93 percent. On the 
Interstate System the Federal participation 
is normally 90 percent, but the sliding scale 
ratio adjustment in public lands States can- 
not permit the Federal share to exceed 95 
percent. 

Public Law 657 also provides for the in- 
clusion of the cost of completing the 1,000 
additional miles of the Interstate System 
authorized by the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1956, in the next estimate of cost of com- 
pleting the Interstate System to be sub- 
mitted to the Congress, which will be in 
January 1961. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS AND FLOOD CONTROL 
(Public Law 645, 86th Cong.) 


The second session of the 86th Congress 
‘approved a comprehensive rivers and har- 
bors, beach erosion control, and flood con- 
trol bill, the first general authorization bill 
since the Flood Control Act of 1958. This 
act will carry forward the important pro- 
grams for development and improvement of 
the rivers and harbors of our Nation, for 
protection of our citizens against the rav- 
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ages of flood waters, and for general deyel- 
opment of the water resources of our coun- 


It is believed that additional authoriza- 
tion is advisable at this time to continue the 
unified basin water resources development 
now in progress, to modify basin programs 
where changing conditions have shown the 
necessity for additional or altered improve- 
ments, and to provide for individual proj- 
ects found to be feasible and justified. Com- 
pletion of the projects authorized in Public 
Law 645 will contribute substantially to the 
economic expansion of the Nation. 

In addition, Public Law 645 declares the 
policy of Congress that owners and tenants 
whose property is acquired by the Federal 
Government for public works projects shall 
be paid a just and reasonable compensation 
therefor, and authorizes the payment of a 
purchase price, after full and complete nego- 
tiation with the property owners, which will 
take into consideration this established pol- 
icy. It also authorizes the Secretary of the 
Army to keep the owners and occupants ad- 
vised as to the probable timing for the ac- 
quisition of project lands and other matters 
affecting them, after initial appropriations 
are made for a project, public meetings at 
convenient locations will be held in order 
to advise the owners and tenants to be dis- 
placed of the proposed plans for acquisition 
of their property. The Chief of Engineers 
is required to issue regulations for the dis- 
semination of information to those affected 
on appraisals, legal rights, condemnation 
proceedings, payments, removal, easements, 
use of land, and other pertinent matters. 

The Omnibus Act further amends the ex- 
isting law relative to beach erosion control; 
provides for the expenditure of $2 million 
annually for construction of small naviga- 
tion projects where justified, with a limita- 
tion of $200,000 for a project at any single 
locality; provides for the utilization and im- 
provement of existing roads for access to 
public works projects, and clarifies the re- 
sponsibility of the Chief of Engineers with 
respect to replacement of existing public 
roads necessitated by construction of water 
resource development projects; provides for 
the sale of surplus land for port development 
at water resource projects; and provides for 
the expenditure of $1 million annually for 
the compilation and dissemination of in- 
formation on floods, flood damages, and 
flood hazards in the flood plains of the 
streams of the Nation. 

The total authorizations contained in the 
omnibus bill is $1,445,694,300 for 120 proj- 
ects located in 37 States, including $60 mil- 
lion for the Bureau of Reclamation in the 
Missouri River Basin. It also authorizes 19 
new navigation and 11 flood control surveys 
to be carried out in 14 States. The authori- 
zations divided by major categories are as 
follows: 


Monetary summary of Public Law 645—(cost 
of new work) 


Navigation (56 projects) — $203,519, 300 


Flood control (44 projects) 277, 589, 200 
Beach erosion control (9 
Dey LS = CS 22, 345, 800 
Basin authorizations (11 
AA 942, 240, 000 
. 1, 445, 694, 300 


WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 


The Water Pollution Control Act Amend- 
ments of 1956 authorized the Surgeon Gen- 
eral to make grants to any State, munici- 
pality, or interstate agency for the con- 
struction of necessary treatment works to 
prevent the discharge of untreated or inade- 
quately treated sewage or other waste into 
any waters, and for preparation of reports, 
plans, and specifications in connection there- 
with. These grants are made to appropriate 
State agencies for allocation to projects, are 
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limited to 30 percent of the estimated cost 
of the project, or $250,000, whichever is the 
smaller, the grantee to pay the remaining 
cost. Apportionments are made to the States 
on the basis of 50 percent on ratio of popula- 
tion and 50 percent on the ratio of per capita 
income. 

The grant program authorized an appropri- 
ation of $50 million for each fiscal year, or 
an aggregate of $500 million, with at least 
50 percent of the funds to be used for con- 
struction of treatment works serving munic- 
ipalities with populations of 125,000 or less. 

The act established a Water Pollution 
Control Advisory Board composed of the 
Surgeon General and nine members ap- 
pointed by the President, none of whom shall 
be Federal officers or employees. 

The act also includes provision for enforce- 
ment measures against pollution of interstate 
waters in or adjacent to any State or States 
which endangers the health or welfare of 
persons in a State other than that in which 
the discharge originates. This will be done 
by conferences, discussions, hearings, notices 
of remedial action necessary, study by ap- 
pointed board, and court action. 

The water pollution control program has 
proved very popular all over the Nation, and 
has served to stimulate construction of 
municipal waste-treatment facilities, and 
its success has resulted in construction 
which will clean up over 14,000 miles of our 
streams for a large number of water uses. 
Considerable expansion of the program is 
necessary to eliminate the huge backlog of 
construction needs and provide for plant 
obsolescence and population growth. 

In matching the Federal funds, experience 
has shown that for each dollar of Federal 
aid received, local agencies spend $4 of their 
own. In the first 5 fiscal years of the pro- 
gram, authorizations have totaled $250 mil- 
lion and appropriations have been $230 mil- 
lion. In the President’s budget for 1960 he 
recommended an appropriation of $25 mil- 
lion, and for 1961 an appropriation of $20 
million for the program, but Congress appro- 
priated $45 million for each of those fiscal 
years. 

Recognizing the tremendous value of this 
program and the need for further stimulat- 
ing construction of waste-treatment facili- 
ties, the Congress passed H.R. 3460, which 
would have increased the grant limitation 
on projects from $250,000 to $450,000; the 
annual authorization for appropriations from 
$50 million to $90 million; the total author- 
ization from $500 million to $900 million; 
and would permit construction of joint 
facilities to serve more than one munici- 
pality with each community obtaining the 
appropriate Federal grant. It would also 
increase from 12 to 18 months the period 
during which a State must obligate funds 
allotted to it, and would make the provi- 
sions of the Davis-Bacon Act applicable to 
these projects. 

On February 22, 1960, the President vetoed 
H.R. 3460, stating that the primary respon- 
sibility for solving the water pollution prob- 
lem rests with State and local governments, 
rather than with the Federal Government, 
and that the promise of a large-scale pro- 
gram of long-term Federal support would 
tempt municipalities to delay essential water 
pollution abatement efforts while they 
waited for Federal funds. The Congress 
failed to override the President’s veto of H.R. 
3460. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

Public Law 249, 86th Congress, vests au- 
thority and responsibility in the Adminis- 
trator of General Services for acquiring, con- 
structing, altering, improving, or extending 
public buildings and acquiring the necessary 
sites or additions to sites in connection 
therewith. It recodified existing public 
building laws, retains many of the de- 
sirable features of the Public Buildings Act 
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of 1926, and deletes many features of various 
laws no longer applicable or desirable. 

The act establishes a logical method of 
securing approval of public building projects 
unquestionably needed throughout the 
country. Approval by resolutions of the 
Committee on Public Works of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives is required 
for construction or acquisition of any build- 
ing involving an expenditure of $100,000, or 
alteration of an existing building which 
costs in excess of $200,000. For securing 
consideration of such approval, the Admin- 
istrator of General Services is ‘required to 
submit a prospectus to Congress outlining 
the details of the proposed project. The esti- 
mated maximum cost of any approved project 
could be increased by a percentage increase 
in construction or alteration costs over that 
set forth in the prospectus, but not to ex- 
ceed 10 percent of such estimated maximum 
cost. 

The committees may rescind by resolution 
their approval of any project for construc- 
tion, alteration, or acquisition, for which an 
appropriation has not been made within 1 
year after the date of such approval, at any 
time thereafter before such an appropriation 
has been made. The committees cannot 
approve any project when there are 30 or 
more projects costing in excess of $100,000 
which have been approved for more than 1 
year but for which appropriations have not 
been made, until approval has been rescinded 
or appropriations have been made which 
results in there being less than 30 such 
projects. 

The act authorizes the Administrator to 
carry out any authorized construction or 
alteration by contract if deemed advan- 
tageous; to temporarily employ by contract 
or otherwise, the services of architectural or 
engineering corporations, firms, or individ- 
uals, to the extent such services are re- 
quired for any authorized public building 
project; and places the responsibility for 
approval and administration of contracts, 
vouchers, and payments, in the Administra- 
tor. 

The Administrator of General Services and 
the Postmaster General are authorized to 
make such building project surveys as may 
be requested by resolution of either Com- 
mittee on Public Works, and make a report 
thereon to the Congress containing the in- 
formation included in a public building 
prospectus. The Administrator is required 
to submit a report to Congress each Janu- 
ary on the status and progress on uncom- 
pleted projects approved under the act, and 
is authorized to make a continuing investi- 
gation and survey of the public building 
needs of the Federal Government, with the 
advice, cooperation, and assistance of all 
Federal agencies, and to submit to Congress 
prospectuses on projects deemed necessary 
and distributed equitably throughout the 
United States, with due regard to the com- 
parative urgency of the need for each par- 
ticular building. The act also authorized 
the Administrator to enter into leases of 
public buildings or office space for periods 
os 20 years instead of 10 years under existing 
aw. 

The act defines various terms used therein 
such as Federal agency, executive agency, 
alter, and construct, and defines the term 
“public building” to include single or multi- 
tenant occupancy buildings, grounds, ap- 
proaches, and appurtenances, generally suit- 
able for office or storage space, such as Fed- 
eral office buildings, post offices, custom- 
houses, courthouses, warehouses, etc., but 
not to include buildings and construction 
projects on the public domain, on properties 
of the United States in foreign countries, on 
Indian and native Eskimo lands held in trust, 
on lands in connection with Federal pro- 
grams, on military installations, on Veterans’ 
Administration installations, and other proj- 
ects specifically excluded. 
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The act does not apply to construction of 
small public buildings outside the District 
of Columbia authorized by the Public Build- 
ings Act of 1926; to projects authorized in 
the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 
1959, including Federal office buildings Nos. 
6 and 7 in the District of Columbia and the 
U.S. mission to the United Nations build- 
ing; to lease-purchase projects under con- 
struction; to public buildings for which an 
appropriation for direct construction by an 
executive agency other than the General 
Services Administration has been made prior 
to the date of enactment of this act; and it 
also exempts smaller buildings of the Cus- 
toms and Immigration and Naturalization 
Services, and buildings constructed with un- 
appropriated funds. 

To date the committee has approved 79 
Federal building projects in 42 States and 
the District of Columbia, with an estimated 
cost of $919,885,000, and 37 projects for al- 
terations to existing Federal buildings, hav- 
ing an estimated Federal cost of $37,176,050. 
Reports were received by the committee on 
eight authorized surveys and seven of those 
projects authorized. There were only three 
prospectuses submitted to the committee on 
which no action was taken. 


COMMISSION ON PRESIDENTIAL OFFICE SPACE 
(S. 3524) 


The committee approved a bill to estab- 
lish a Commission on Presidential Office 
Space and authorized it to carry out a pro- 
gram of construction and remodeling in ac- 
cordance with recommendations (a) and (c) 
of plan 1 of the report of the President’s Ad- 
visory Commission on Presidential Office 
Space, printed as House Document No. 211, 
85th Congress, including remodeling of the 
east wing of the White House and construc- 
tion of the necessary tunnels. 

The Commission would be composed of 
seven members, of which two would be Mem- 
bers of the Senate, two would be Members 
of the House of Representatives, and three 
persons appointed by the President from the 
executive branch or private life. The Com- 
mission would appoint the necessary staff to 
assist in carrying out its duties. 

It would be the duties of the Commission, 
after consultation with the President oc- 
cupying the White House at that time, to 
approve all design and construction plans, 
determine the methods for selecting and ap- 
prove the selection of the architect, and to 
utilize the services of the Chief of Engi- 
neers to the maximum practicable extent, in 
awarding contracts for the construction work 
and in supervising the progress of the de- 
sign and construction work. Measures would 
be taken to assure that all lumber, fixtures, 
and other materials removed from the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion or other buildings are care- 
fully examined to determine their historical 
value, and their proper preservation and 
distribution. 

The proposals of plan 1 that would be 
authorized by S. 3524 are: 

(a) Provide a new building to house only 
the White House Office on the site of the 
existing Old State, War and Navy Building, 
extend the White House Grounds to include 
the site and building, and connect it to the 
White House by tunnel. 

(b) Remodel the West Wing of the White 
House for use as quarters for visting digni- 
taries. 

The authorization would also include re- 
modeling of the east wing of the White 
House, to be occupied by the social staff of 
the President and First Lady, the White 
House Police, for gallery and museum pur- 
poses, and similar activities not directly 
related to operations of the White House 
Office. 

Construction of Federal Office Building 
No. 7, to be located on the square north of 
Pennsylvania Avenue between Jackson Place 
and 17th Street, has been authorized to be 
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used for other organizational units of the 
White House Office. It will be connected 
with the White House Office Building by 
tunnel. 

The estimated cost of the work authorized 
by S. 3524 is $17,850,000. 

For many years the offices of the President 
were housed in a structure designed and 
intended for residential purposes. Official 
business activities were intermingled with 
personal and family activities. The tempo- 
rary west wing was constructed in 1902 and 
rebuilt in 1934. The east wing was con- 
structed and occupied in 1942. The State 
Department activities were removed from 
the Old State, War and Navy Building in 
1947, and the building reassigned for use by 
the offices of the President. The building is 
in bad condition, deficient in design and 
space arrangement, and does not solve the 
problem of housing the President's Office 
with its attendant functions. 

It is considered of utmost importance to 
provide adequate space and facilities for 
Executive Mansion and the Executive Office 
commensurate with the dignity and impor- 
tance of the high position of the President 
of the United States. The authorization 
provided will fulfill the needs of the White 
House Office, provide security and privacy for 
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the President and his Office, and retain and 
enhance the traditional character of the 
White House and its surroundings. 


WATERSHED PROTECTION AND FLOOD PREVENTION 
PROJECTS 


Public Law 566, 83d Congress, as amended 
by Public Law 1018, 84th Congress, requires 
approval by committee resolution of any 
watershed plan involving an estimated Fed- 
eral cost in excess of $250,000, or which in- 
cludes any structure providing more than 
2,500 acre-feet of total storage capacity. 
Such approval of any plan containing a 
single structure of less than 4,000 acre-feet 
total capacity is the responsibility of the 
Committee on Agriculture, and those in ex- 
cess of such capacity require approval by the 
Committee on Public Works. 

The program has proved to be extremely 
popular and is very beneficial for water con- 
servation, watershed protection, and flood 
prevention in many areas of the Nation. A 
large number of these projects have been 
approved, many of them are under construc- 
tion, and others are being planned. 

The following watershed projects were ap- 
proved by the committee during this session 
of the Congress, in compliance with the pro- 
visions of existing law. 


Watershed protection and flood prevention projects 


Watershed 


Terrapin Creek, Ala. and Ga 
Big Prairie and French Creeks, A 
East Fork Point Remove Creek, Ark. 
West Fork Point Remove Creek, Ark. 
Upper Verdigris River, Kans... 
. 

uay Cree ch. 
Town Fork Creek, N. — 2 
Fourche Maline Creek, Oka 
Leader-Middle Clear 52 Gree Okla 
UP ray Bear Oreek, 


Federal Non- Benefit- 

cost Federal | Total cost cost 

cost ratio 

$1, 316, 154 $046, 875 | $2, 263, 029 1.8 

2,402,972 | 2,603,285 | 5,006, 257 1.4 

e ee eee, 1s 

5 

-| 4,385, 483 657, 568 | 5, 043, 057 1.5 
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MEDICAL CARE LEGISLATION 


Mr. MCNAMARA. Mr. President, this 
morning two of America's greatest news- 
papers, the Washington Post and Times 
Herald and the New York Times, carried 
editorials about the medical care legisla- 
tion voted on by the Senate last Tuesday. 

These editorials contain clear explana- 
tions why liberal Democrats, who consid- 
ered the medical care provisions inade- 
quate, nevertheless voted for final passage 
of the social security bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torials be printed in the Recor at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 25, 1960] 
PATENT MEDICINE 

The Senate's action Tuesday on medical 
care for the elderly is an object lesson in the 
folly of legislating under pressure and in 
haste. The bill finally passed by the Senate 
is an unhappy hodgepodge, unsatisfactory 
to the Democratic leadership, unsatisfactory 
to the Republican leadership, and unlikely to 
give the country’s senior citizens realistic 
or adequate protection against the health 
hazards of old age. 

First, in an almost straight party line vote, 
the Democratic majority defeated the Javits 
bill which would have financed a reasonably 
generous and comprehensive program 


through Federal grants to the States on a 
flexible matching basis. Next, a coalition of 
Republicans and southern Democrats de- 
feated the Anderson bill which would have 
financed a modest yet heartening program 
through an increase in the social security 
tax. And then, surveying the wreckage, all 
the Senators—save two who seem to consider 
all governmental activity socialistic—voted 
for what nobody really wanted, a bill pro- 
viding niggardly Federal participation in 
3 relief medical payments to the needy 
ag 

The only justification for support of the 
bill by the Democratic leadership and Sen- 
ator Kennedy is that it contained some desir- 
able provisions not related to medical care 
for the aged. It affords no solution to the 
medical care problem. The issue will have 
to be taken to the electorate in the fall elec- 
tion campaign; and it will have to be resolved 
finally in the new Congress which will con- 
vene next year. 

It seems to this newspaper essential, as a 
matter of principle, that a medical care pro- 
gram be made a part of the social security 
system. This is the only way in which the 
benefits of the program can be given as a 
matter of earned right, rather than as a 
matter of charity subject to a d 
means test. It is the only way in which the 
standards of the program can be made uni- 
form throughout the country without de- 
basing variations by some of the States. It 
is the only way to assure financing for the 
future against the contingency that State 
legislatures may refuse or be unable to ap- 
propriate needed funds. 
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Here is a good issue for the coming cam- 
paign. We hope that the flabby bills passed 
in the House and the Senate will not be 
allowed to obscure it. 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 25, 1960] 
HEALTH AID FoR THE ELDERLY 


Few issues have aroused such prolonged 
and warm debate during this session of Con- 
gress as has the question of providing ade- 
quate financing for the medical needs of 

ms over 65. Among the various alterna- 
tives available we favored the principle of 
attaching to the social security system a 
mechanism for accomplishing this end. 
This principle the Senate has now rejected, 
and whatever plan emerges from conference 
with the House is bound to be less than 
adequate. 

The arguments for the social security ap- 
proach may be briefly summarized. It would 
avoid anything resembling a means test for 
eligibility, a kind of test we believe Ameri- 
cans find abhorrent. It could have taken 
effect nationally in short order because the 
apparatus required already exists in the ex- 
isting administrative arrangements for so- 
cial security measures. There is no objec- 
tionable element of compulsion involved be- 
cause Americans already accept the principle 
of paying social security taxes, and the 
change involved would only be a slight in- 
crease in those taxes accompanied by cor- 
responding benefits for those meeting eli- 
gibility requirements. And we believe there 
is no real element of socialism attached 
since hospitals, doctors, and others involved 
in giving medical care to beneficiaries would 
not be controlled by the State as they are 
where systems of socialized medicine exist. 

By now the use of the social security sys- 
tem as the means by which our society at- 
tempts to provide a minimum cushion and 
protection for the elderly is a well-estab- 
lished part of our American tradition and 
practice. Its extension to medical care for 
this same group seems logical and beneficial, 
We hope and believe it will ultimately prevail. 

The increased number of our people in 
the elderly population bracket and the 
steadily rising cost of medical care combine 
to present a problem that must for human 
reasons be solved, and before too much time 
has passed. The Congress will have to come 
to grips more realistically with this prob- 
lem when it reconvenes in January after 
the political season. 


HIGH ROAD? LOW ROAD? 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
in the weeks to come we shall witness a 
presidential campaign of ever-increasing 
intensity. As the election draws nearer 
and the ranks close behind the respective 
candidates, the temptation on the part 
of some to adopt degrading tactics and in 
some instances to make entirely untruth- 
ful statements may be too great to be 
resisted by them. It is my fervent hope 
that the campaign will be fought on the 
highest plane upon vital issues which 
confront the Nation. These must be 
resolved by the next President. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, at this 
early date there are those who have al- 
ready begun the campaign somewhat 
below the pavement level. These at- 
tempts have met with little success. In 
fact, they encountered rebuke and em- 
barrassing refutation. However, they are 
indicative of what can be expected un- 
less they are challenged and dealt with 
immediately. 

I ask unanimous consent to embody 
as a part of my remarks to be printed at 
this point in the Recorp an editorial of 
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August 24 in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, one of the Nation’s great 
newspapers, entitled “The Battered 
Truth.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, Aug. 24, 1960] 
THE BATTERED TRUTH 

Congratulations are in order to the Satur- 
day Evening Post for condemning a distortion 
by the Republican political magazine Battle 
Line. An article by Stewart Alsop about Sen- 
ator KENNEDY's victory at Los Angeles had 
mentioned the theory that Mr. KENNEDY’s 
father had masterminded his son's ambitions. 
Battle Line gleefully picked this up for re- 
broadcast but carefully omitted the next 
sentence which added: “The only thing 
wrong with this mastermind theory is that 
it simply isn't true.” 

Enough undocumented charges about cam- 
paign finances and “vote buying” are already 
circulating to make one despair of ever learn- 
ing the relatively full truth. Most of the 
charges so far have come from the Republi- 
cans, as in the instance of the cheap accusa- 
tions by Senator HucH Scorr on the issue of 
help to the African students. They add little 
luster to the GOP’s appeal. Does Mr. NIXON, 
zooming along his elevated highway, condone 
this reckless driving on the lower level? 

Of course the Democrats have no patent 
on virtue; perhaps they will yield to a similar 
urge. It remains for fairminded persons to 
help bring these hit-and-run tactics to book 
wherever they may occur. 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. This editorial 
points out clearly that it is the duty of 
all fairminded Americans to bring these 
hit-and-run tactics to book whenever 
and wherever they may occur. 

My view is that most Americans are 
so fairminded and intelligent they will 
discard and disregard innuendoes, ir- 
relevancies, and downright falsehoods 
when these tactics rear they ugly heads 
in this political campaign. 

Mr. President, in the same issue of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald was 
an incisive article written by one of 
America’s most respected journalists, 
Marquis Childs. I reaffirm and reiterate 
the statements made in his article and 
ask unanimous consent that they may be 
inserted in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, Aug. 24, 1960] 
A Poor TARGET FoR POLITICAL Mup 
(By Marquis Childs) 

In the political quarrel Senator HUGH 
Scott stirred up over whether the Kennedy 
Foundation or the State Department should 
get credit for initiating an airlift of African 
students to this country the only loser seems 
likely to be the whole program of student 
exchange. Unless, it may be added, it is 
Senator Scorr himself. 

There is much to be proud of in the stu- 
dent exchange program, which has grown in 
recent years to truly remarkable propor- 
tions. The Institute of International Edu- 
cation in its report for 1960 said that 48,486 
foreign students were in this country. This 
compares with the 15,000 reported last year 
by the Soviet Union as studying in Soviet 
educational institutions. 

One of the remarkable things about the 
American program is the wide range of areas 
from which they come. The largest num- 
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ber, 17,175, continued as in the past years 
to come from the Far East. The second 
largest total, 9,428, was made up of students 
from Latin America. They attended uni- 
versities and colleges in every State in the 
Union. 

What is particularly impressive is the per- 
centage—27.7—supported through scholar- 
ships provided by private organizations. 
Another 38.3 percent are studying on their 
own funds, and U.S. Government grants 
cover only 5.5 percent of the total foreign 
student population. 

This last relates directly to the Scott 
charge that the Kennedy Foundation at the 
instigation of Senator KENNEDY, the Demo- 
cratic candidate, sought to outbid the State 
Department in bringing 250 African students 
to this country. As the report of the In- 
stitute of International Education makes 
abundantly clear, the pressure of students 
from all over the free world to come to 
America to study is so great that there can 
be no question of public or private sources 
of support outbidding each other. 

The number of students coming here, 
many of them on their own, has multiplied 
so rapidly that in many instances they are 
lost in the shuffle. As Delia and Ferdinand 
Kuhn, specialists in this field, pointed out 
in the New York Times, too often the for- 
eign student has no supervision or assist- 
ance in finding his way through our great 
impersonal universities. Often his English 
is deficient. The result is that the effort 
and money he expends are not merely 
wasted but he becomes resentful and be- 
wildered, and he may go home with a strong 
anti-American bias. 

The picture that Scorr gave of the State 
Department and the Kennedy Foundation 
fighting to see who could bring in the Afri- 
can students as a political coup is an illus- 
tration of how the program can be distorted. 
One fortunate consequence of what has been 
otherwise an unhappy episode is that at the 
request of the Kennedy Foundation a team 
of experts is going to Kenya to make sure 
that the students who come here are quali- 
fied to benefit from education in this coun- 
try. However fine the motives behind a 
mass movement of young Africans, more 
harm than good is done if they cannot take 
advantage of what the diverse American 
system has to offer. 

The foreign student coming to this coun- 
try is given almost complete freedom. This 
is in marked contrast, as young Westerners 
going to Moscow have discovered, with the 
Soviet approach. There the student’s life 
is regimented and he is likely to discover 
that fraternizing with his fellow Soviet 
students comes under the head of espionage. 

Exciting things are happening in this field 
in which the competition between East and 
West should serve in the long run to bring 
widespread gains to the underdeveloped 
countries. The Senate has passed and a 
Senate-House conference is now considering 
Senator LYNDON JoHnson’s bill to create an 
East-West institute in Hawaii. 

As evidence of the interest, while the State 
Department asked for an appropriation of 
$8 million, the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee recommended and the Senate ap- 
proved $10 million a year for 3 years. In 
the State Department proposal the insti- 
tute could take only 200 students. At the 
end of 3 years, as approved by the Senate, 
it will have a capacity of 2,000. 

Money alone will not bring light and 
learning to the students coming here from 
every corner of the globe. There is a great 
demand growing greater every year for truly 
trained teachers at every level for our own 
rapidly expanding school population. It is 
a first step to recognize the dimension of 
the need at home and abroad. 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
in his column, Mr. Childs discusses how 
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political irresponsibility can do serious 
harm to the Nation, in this instance our 
foreign student exchange programs. 

As the distinguished junior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], who is 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, pointed out on the floor of 
the Senate on August 17, 1960, a great 
deal of time has been spent trying to 
protect the exchange programs, some of 
which bear his name, from any politi- 
cal influence. 

To inject this issue or similar non- 
political ones into the presidential cam- 
paign can do irreparable harm not only 
to these programs, but also to our pres- 
tige abroad. I commend this article to 
my colleagues in the Senate. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
am glad that the majority leader is pres- 
ent this morning. I only wish that the 
distinguished junior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] would have 
found it possible to remain. I wish to 
ask some questions about our date of 
adjournment, because some of the state- 
ments I have been hearing lately lead 
me to believe that we might be heading 
for adjournment on Saturday night. I 
have plans to make, and I should like 
to get the advice of the majority leader 
as to what his feelings are. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. When I finish. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor does not want me to answer his ques- 
tion. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I have to ask the 
question first. 

Mr. President, in the Recorp of Au- 
gust 23, 1960, I read the remark of the 
Senator from Massachusetts: 

We might as well determine whether this 
Congress is going to move in this session or 
whether perhaps we should go home, whether 
we then should put it up to the people to 
make their determination, and come back 
in January and commit ourselves on that oc- 
casion to the social security principle. 


Mr. President, I read on the ticker: 

KENNEDY told newsmen that Congress 
should go home and let the voters voice their 
feelings if medical care and minimum-wage 
legislation were to be hopelessly inadequate. 


On the other wire Mr. Kennepy is re- 
ported as having said: 


If all we can do is pass inadequate bills, 
we might as well go home. 


I think there is an understandable 
need for Members of Congress to know 
what the plans are. We are hearing 
more and more rumors about Saturday 
night. I have some plans for next week 
that would be changed considerably if 
we were to leave on Saturday night. In 
fact, I have some plans for September 
that would be changed considerably. 

I repeat what I said before the recess, 
that I do not think we should go home 
as long there is work to do. In that 
respect I agree with what the press rep- 
resentative of the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] said. He 
said: 

KENNEDY and his running mate, Senator 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON of Texas, had said be- 
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fore the session opened that they were go- 
ing to do the people’s business first and then 
campaign.” 


I agree with that remark, but I also 
think in that respect we should know 
from the majority leader if there is a 
possibility of our getting away this Sat- 
urday, and if not, what his prediction 
would be. I have asked that question of 
the Senator. I shall be glad to yield to 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I will take the floor in my own 
right when the Senator finishes. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I wish to join the 
Senator from Arizona in reiterating that 
we should not consider adjourning until 
the people's business 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may have 
1 more minute. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to answer the Sena- 
tor’s question, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
for 1 more minute? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I object. 

Mr. President, I wish to answer the 
question of the Senator from Arizona 
as frankly as I can. I can understand 
his concern for getting out of here, in 
his capacity as chairman of the Repub- 
lican Senatorial Campaign Committee, 
in which position he has a great respon- 
sibility. It is a responsibility which he 
finds very difficult, I am sure, in the light 
of the expressions of the American peo- 
ple. When North Dakota starts to send 
Democrats to the Senate, it is a sign 
that there is a need for his party to get 
on the hustings. 

I wish I could tell the Senator with 
complete accuracy when we may expect 
to get away, but I do not think anyone 
can tell until we see how many Republi- 
cans on the House Rules Committee are 
willing to vote to send the minimum 
wage bill to conference; until we see how 
many Republicans on the House Rules 
Committee are willing to send the hous- 
ing bill that we have already passed to 
conference; and until we see how many 
Republicans on the House Rules Com- 
mittee are willing to vote to send to con- 
ference an education bill that we passed 
last February. 

I think we must also consider how long 
it will take the conferees to determine 
what kind of medical aid bill we are to 
have. We waited all last session for a 
recommendation from the executive de- 
partment. We could.not get one. The 
President did not submit his recommen- 
dation. The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare could not make up 
his mind. There were two or three plans 
submitted in the last month of the ses- 
sion. Finally, a day or two before we 
voted, the Vice President came forth with 
a new plan that would involve some $1 
billion to be shoveled out of the Federal 
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and State treasuries, and it received 
some 30-odd votes. 

I think that when we get these matters 
out of conference we can decide how long 
Senators will wish to talk about them. 
But we should try to consider each one 
of those measures. I have heard that 
today those measures are to be put to a 
test in the Rules Committee; and if one 
Republican votes for it, we shall get the 
school bill to conference. If one Repub- 
lican votes for it, we can get the mini- 
mum wage bill to conference. 

I cannot predict the action of the 
Rules Committee. We have come back 
here to try to complete the work. We 
will complete it if we can. But whether 
we can or not will depend upon what the 
Republicans on the House Rules Com- 
mittee do. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield, if I 
have any time remaining. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator has 1 minute. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. It is becoming 
rather strange to hear the Democratic 
side begging the Republican side—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am_not begging anybody. I am 
just pointing to the facts. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The 
yielded to me. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Yes, but I 
did not yield to the Senator to make—— 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Will the Senator 
from Texas allow me to finish my state- 
ment? The Senator was on the floor the 
other day and he heard the Senator from 
Massachusetts ask for five or six votes 
from Senators on this side of the aisle. 
Now my friend from Texas is suggesti 
that Republicans should help in the 
Rules Committee. I think the Rules 
Committee is 2 to 1 Democratic. In 
this body the ratio is almost 2 to 1. 
It is amazing that the Democrats cannot 
control things better when they have 
such a majority. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I still have not 
had an answer to my question as to when 
we shall adjourn. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The answer 
to that question depends entirely upon 
whether Republicans continue to be ob- 
structionists. 


Senator 


STRENGTH AND PRESTIGE OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I noticed 
in this morning's newspaper an account 
of a speech by the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts, the Democratic 
Party nominee for President, in which he 
is reported as having alleged a decline of 
American power and prestige, connecting 
Mr. Nrxon with that, and mentioning 
that Mr. Nrxon presided over the Na- 
tional Security Council. 

He then said: 

During the 8 years he has been presiding, 
our security has declined more rapidly than 
over any comparable period in our history— 
in terms of defensive strength and retalia- 
tory power, in terms of our alliances, in terms 
of our scientific effort and reputation. 
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I should like to point out two things 
about that statement. First, it is wrong; 
second, it is dangerous. I believe that 
for the presidential candidate of one of 
our great parties to downgrade this 
country at a time like this is an extremely 
dangerous thing, particularly when the 
facts do not support it. In support of my 
assertion that the facts do not support 
it, I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recor an editorial from the Kansas 
City Star which is entitled “Advice for 
Americans: Keep Up Your Nerve.” 

It starts off with a quotation from a 
statement by James V. Forrestal, the 
first U.S. Secretary of Defense. He was 
asked about the long-range security of 
the United States. In response, he said: 

The best we can hope for is an armed truce 
with the Communists. It may last a gen- 
eration or two. Perhaps longer. The Rus- 
sians will keep pressing us, and the Ameri- 
can people had better keep up their nerve. 
The pressures are going to be terrific. 

The editorial states that during the 
past 10 years, not only has our strength 
not declined, but that it has increased, 
and many of the accomplishments are 
set forth point by point in the editorial. 

Those who believe there has been any 
decline in the strength of the United 
States during this period should read the 
editorial, and I heartily commend a read- 
ing of it to them. It is a complete answer 
to the statement made last night by the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Kennepy]. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed in 
the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Kansas City Star, Aug. 7, 1960] 
ADVICE ror AMERICANS: KEEP Up Your NERVE 


Shadows were falling on Washington's 
Pentagon Building late one afternoon in the 
spring of 1948. The writer of this editorial 
was seated at the desk of the late James V. 
Forrestal, the first U.S. Secretary of Defense. 
Near the close of the interview Forrestal was 
asked this question: 

“What do you see for the long-range secu- 
rity of the country?” 

Forrestal, who was articulate and intel- 
ligent, puffed thoughtfully at his pipe. After 
a moment, he replied substantially as fol- 
lows: 

“The best we can hope for is an armed 
truce with the Communists. It may last a 
generation or two; perhaps longer. The Rus- 
sians will keep pressing us, and the Ameri- 
can people had better keep up their nerve. 
The pressures are going to be terrific. We 
will have to get strong and stay strong. 
That will mean heavy sacrifices. And if we 
can't hold up our end, we will find ourselves 
in deep trouble. The alternative to an 
armed truce is world war. We had better 
face up to it. It will be one or the other.” 

‘Twelve years later Forrestal’s prophecy has 
stood the test of time. The Soviet Union— 
with the latter-day support of Red China— 
has steadily maintained pressure on the free 
world. The history of the last dozen years 
has been a succession of crises that started 
with the Communist grab of Czechoslovakia 
in 1948. 

Civilization could have been blown to 
smithereens several times in the past decade. 
But it wasn't. That's the all-important fact. 
Each crisis has passed or gone into suspen- 
sion. Some of the worst danger spots, For- 
mosa, for example, flare up year after year. 

A great many Americans work themselves 
into a frightful stew whenever trouble 
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erupts. They are alternately excited and 
depressed. Lately the Castro campaign 
against the United States and the Cuban 
dictator’s linkup with communism have 
stirred wild reactions in this country. You 
hear such irresponsible mutterings as: “We 
ought to send the marines down to Cuba. 
That's the way the Russians took care of 
Hungary.” 

But this is 1960. The practice of sending 
troops to intervene in Latin American coun- 
tries was discarded almost 30 years ago. And 
after all these years it has left resentment 
and hate against the United States. Dispel- 
ling this hostility is a big problem for the 
U.S. Government. 

Today every policy and action must be 
weighed against its probable effect on hemi- 
sphere and world thinking. A U.S. expedi- 
tionary force to Haiti or Nicaragua would be 
out of the question. Properly we refused to 
take such action against the Communist- 
line government that was overthrown in 
Guatemala in 1954. And no responsible 
person has been known to suggest military 
intervention in Cuba in 1960. The new era 
demands adroitness and restraint. 

But some politicians are quick to cry 
doom at every unpleasant development in 
the international field. In their view, the 
U.S. policy, prestige and power are in tatters. 
They picture this Nation as stumbling 
through the gloom toward Armageddon. 

It is not surprising that Americans are 
worked up to a state of permanent alarm 
punctuated by periodic hysteria. Such is the 
mass psychology of our times. Yet the his- 
tory of the 1950’s show that the overall world 
situation has grown better instead of worse 
for the United States and its allies. Con- 
sider these extremely important gains: 

In the decade our three principal Euro- 
pean NATO partners have made remarkable 
economic recoveries. Ten years ago Britain, 
France, and West Germany were still strug- 
gling out of the near ruin of war. Today all 
three are more prosperous than before World 
War II. The West Germans have built their 
way to democratic strength from the 
shambles of total defeat. Today the Ger- 
mans provide the largest army on European 
duty with NATO. It is growing to a strength 
of 12 fully equipped and modern divisions. 

France, despite the running sore of Algeria, 
has achieved political stability at last. The 
embarrassingly frequent turnovers in the 
Paris government ended when Gen. Charles 
de Gaulle returned to power in the spring of 
1958. The Fifth Republic was created in the 
image of a strong executive. The US. 
prophets of doom said the rise of the na- 
tionalistic De Gaulle would mean the collapse 
of NATO. 

De Gaulle still has his own ideas about 
revising NATO. But he has not tried to 
wreck the grand military alliance as some 
suspicious leaders in the West feared he 
would do. Thus NATO, armed with A-bombs 
and missiles, continues to discourage any at- 
tack on free Europe. And France is a much 
more stable country today than it was a 
few years ago. 

Recall the events in the Far East. In 1949 
the Communist forces finally triumphed on 
the Chinese mainland. It was widely pre- 
dicted that communism quickly would over- 
run the whole of Southeast Asia. 

So far, the fear hasn't materialized. The 
Reds have gained only the north part of Viet- 
nam. It was the unavoidable price of an 
armistice halting the Communist uprising in 
Indochina. 

The anti-Communist nation of South Viet- 
nam was formed. At first even the optimists 
gave it little chance to remain free and inde- 
pendent. But South Vietnam has achieved 
stable government. The outstanding leader- 
ship of President Ngo Dinh Diem had much 
to do with the achievement. So did the 
extensive economic and military aid sup- 
plied by the United States. 
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The Reds have not given up their designs 
on South Vietnam or nearby Laos and Cam- 
bodia. But their ambitions have been 
thwarted for a decade. The SEATO pact, 
backed by the armed power of the United 
States, warns the Communists to keep hands 
off the entire area. They have stopped short 
of outright aggression, perhaps to avoid 
retaliation by the SEATO powers. 

In Malaya, as in the Philippines previously, 
a Communist insurrection has been crushed. 
A 12-year state of emergency ended officially 
last Sunday. Malaya is now an independent 
state, released from colonial rule by Britain. 
Her great riches of rubber and tin have been 
saved for the free world. 

Japan is even a more brilliant example of 
& trend generally going our way. Ten years 
ago Japan faced a bleak outlook. Its world 
markets were gone and unemployment 
soared. Now the war-battered Japanese have 
made an economic recovery comparable to 
that of West Germany. Japan cannot defend 
herself. But she remains linked with the 
United States in a 10-year military alliance. 
This tie holds the most advanced industrial 
nation of Asia on the side of the West. 

The recent demonstrations against the 
United States-Japan Defense Treaty reflected 
a certain amount of growing neutralist senti- 
ment. Some domestic issues also were in- 
volved. But it appears fairly apparent that 
the Communist-led rioters and demonstra- 
tors did not speak for a majority of the 93 
million Japanese people. 

To the southwest the Red Chinese broad- 
east thelr propaganda threats against 
Chiang’s Formosan stronghold. But, so far, 
they have not dared challenge the might of 
the U.S. 7th Fleet on patrol duty in Formosa 
Straits. 

In Korea the guns have now been silent 
for 7 years. The U.S. 8th Army and South 
Korea's 600,000 troops bar the way to fur- 
ther Communist aggression. The fighting 
from 1950 to 1953 was not permitted to ig- 
nite a global war. Korea's own Government 
has been stabilized with a comparatively en- 
lightened administration. 

In the Middle East conditions are calmer 
now than at any time in the last 15 years. 
Yet it was only 2 years ago that the United 
States risked troop landings in Lebanon at 
the urging of the Lebanese Government. A 
rebellion subsided. Order was restored in 
the half Christian, half Moslem country. 

A bloody revolt had just overthrown the 
pro-Western regime in Iraq and sent the 
U.S. prophets of doom to the depths of 
despair. There seemed to be real danger 
that pro-Nasser, anti-Western forces of Arab 
nationalism would seize control of Lebanon, 
Jordan, and possibly Saudi Arabia plus the 
tier of small sheikdoms rich in oil. Lurking 
in the shadows were Soviet plotters eager 
to dominate the entire Middle East. 

But quiet came, just as it had come in late 
1956 when United Nations action (morally 
led by the U.S. Government) cooled off the 
Suez crisis. Today Nasser’s United Arab Re- 
public and revolutionary Iraq are held apart 
by self-interest and mutual suspicion. 
They are alike only in that neither has fallen 
for the traps and lures of Soviet imperial- 
ism. Both remain ostensibly neutral in the 
cold war. They have taken Russia's grants 
of economic and military aid without sur- 
rendering their independence. 

The Arabs’ highly emotional differences 
with Israel still smolder. But the powder 
keg of the Middle East is out of sight in the 
desert sands. Around it are the remains 
of intermittent crises. 

The Communists are nosing around for 
opportunities in Africa, a continent quiver- 
ing with nationalism. Some headway may 
have been made with the new Republic of 
Guinea. But so far communism has not 
established a reliable beachhead in Africa, 
Moscow threatened to move in when the 
Congo disorders exploded. But the Rus- 
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sians thought better of it as the United 
Nations acted fast to save the Congo from 
chaos. 

It was one of the U.N.’s finest hours. The 
current effort in the Congo will be remem- 
bered along with crises in Iran, Greece, Ber- 
lin in 1948-49, Kashmir and the Suez. On 
each of these occasions the U.N. displayed 
its unique ability to stamp out raging fires. 

Of course, even the U.N. has not been able 
to compose the fundamental differences and 
tensions between communism and the West. 
Russia and the United States are the two 
great centers of power. Each distrusts the 
other. And if our people are worried about 
Soviet intent and capability, consider the 
predicament Russia is in. 

The United States and its allies have ringed 
the Communist land masses with forward 
air, ground and naval bases. U.S. planes 
and ships operate from 80 bases in 25 lands 
and territories. Our planes buzz near the 
very frontiers of the Soviet Union. The U-2 
missions are now history. But they did far 
more than bring back intelligence data and 
aerial photographs. They demonstrated, to 
the distress of the men in the Kremlin, that 
manned aircraft can penetrate the vaunted 
air defenses of the Russian heartland. 

Yet Americans cry in anguish over the 
Communist influence in Cuba. Suppose we 
were in the Russian situation. In that case 
the United States would be a potential target 
for bombers and missiles based in Canada, 
Mexico and most of Central America. Rus- 
sian planes would be skirting our shores or 
flying over Kansas. 

For a decade the Communist world has 
been held in line but it is not shrinking. 
Armed strength has materialized to block 
further Communist expansion. The retalia- 
tory power developed by the West evidently 
did not figure in Russia's calculations when 
she started spreading out into Eastern 
Europe and the Balkans. 

It, was good advice that James Forrestal 
offered 12 years ago. Americans should keep 
up their nerve. There is no cause for panic. 
We have made our way past many crises. 
There will be more. We had better learn to 
live with them and to surmount them as they 
come. 


THE DANGER OF ISOLATION 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Record at this point a 
statement by Mr. David Lilienthal, pub- 
lished in the New York Times of Friday, 
July 8, 1960. It is entitled “Lilienthal 
Says United States Faces Peril of Grad- 
ual, Enforced Isolation.” 

The article by Mr. Lilienthal is a sound, 
realistic appraisal of the present perils 
facing our country, and shows the way in 
which we have lost our leadership in the 
free world. 

Mr. Lilienthal points specifically to 
measures which we should take to regain 
our leadership in the world. I am happy 
to say that most of his suggestions have 
been included in the platform of the 
Democratic National Party, which met 
in convention in Los Angeles last month. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LILIENTHAL SAYS UNITED STATES FACES PERIL 
OF GRADUAL, ENFORCED ISOLATION 
(By David Lilienthal) 

America is face to face with a clear and 
present danger. 

The danger is not war. Nor is our jeopardy 
something that can be overcome by an in- 
crease in our military strength alone, nor 
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by increased appropriations for foreign eco- 
nomic ald if administered along present 
lines, 

The heart of our danger is that we shall 
be isolated. 

This would not be an isolation by our own 
choice, but an enforced isolation, a gradually 
tightening suffocation and quarantine that 
we could not endure and still maintain our 
place in the world, our standard of life and 
even our survival as a free people. And this 
without a shot being fired. 

The danger is clear and present, not re- 
mote and vague. For the tempo and tech- 
nique of world political and economic 
changes, like those of technology and science, 
have become fantastically swift. 

Our danger is a consequence of the fact 
that we seem to have run out of ideas on 
how to retain our hitherto unchallenged 
world leadership, 

Our officialdom, and most of their corps 
of experts and professional thinkers as well, 
are without fresh ideas that meet our needs 
under the wholly changed conditions of a 
world in revolution, economic and political. 

The danger can be averted, and turned to 
a spirited, creative revival of American lead- 
ership, but on one precondition: The rank 
and file of citizens must have the means of 
knowing what is going on; they must have a 
way of knowing the fix we are in, and the 
even greater troubles we must soon face. 

The handling of the President's trip to 
Japan is an example of how badly informed 
all of us are, how little understanding we 
have been given of what is going on in other 
countries. Even a young American student 
in Japan, John D. Rockefeller 4th, in his 
article in a recent New York Times magazine 
on Japanese youth, saw what our profes- 
sional observers failed to see or, if they saw 
it, did not have the candor to report. 

To dismiss the protests of youth as of 
little significance, or as wholly Communist 
inspired, is to disqualify oneself as a reliable 
observer of present-day life. 

The illusion, carefully nourished by offi- 
cials and many intellectuals, that there was 
relaxation of tensions is another example of 
how poorly we citizens known what the score 
is—until the debacle comes, as it did in the 
Paris summit mess. 

The writer suggests a number of things 
that, in his opinion, need to be done now, 
without delay, to open the doors of public 
discussion and individual thinking so that 
new and workable ideas and programs can 
emerge and replace those that have failed us. 

First, we must begin at once to develop 
an angry public opinion that will make this 
demand of our responsible public officials: 
Look, don't spare us. Give it to us straight, 
pretty or not. 

Second, we must have, both abroad and at 
home, tougher, more realistic observers and 
perceptive interpreters of what is going on 
and what is happening to us and to our an- 
tagonists. 

Third, our minds should be prepared for 
other setbacks that may be in the offing, 
so that we can all be thinking of how to de- 
vise ways to ameliorate or to prevent them. 
We should have information and nonpartisan 
comment about such possibilities or prob- 
abilities as the following, among others: 
the leasing by Cuba to the Soviet Union of 
air bases and missile launching sites, an eco- 
nomic alliance between Japan and Red 
China, rejection by Japan of the United 
States-Japan Security Treaty as recently rati- 
fied, and the prospect that we may soon 
begin to be outvoted in the United Nations 
General Assembly and the Security Council. 

Fourth, a reexamination of many of our 
currently accepted ideas and methods for 
maintaining our leadership in the world. 
This must be pitiless and without pride of 
past opinion. Here are a few examples of 
issues we should fearlessly consider: The 
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risks of keeping bases on other nations’ soil; 
the establishment of comprehensive over- 
sea state trading corporations to counter the 
economic offensive of the Soviet state trading 
corporations; methods by which we could 
acquire direct and reliable information on 
mainland China, a rising empire with which 
every realistic people must reckon, and es- 
tablishment of a biparty Cabinet and con- 
gressional reforms in the direction of greater 
speed and more focusing of legislative re- 
sponsibility. 

The ordinary private citizen has a right 
to expect grave issues such as these to be 
discussed by candidates of both parties in the 
coming national election. He has a right to 
demand that the next administration, be 
it Republican or Democratic, keep the citizen 
currently and candidly informed. 


THE MYTH OF THE MAGIC EXPENSE 
ACCOUNT 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on Au- 
gust 16 I inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD, at page 16498, an article by Mr. 
Clarence B. Randall, which dealt with 
the myth of the magic expense account. 
Inadvertently I stated that the article 
had been published in Fortune maga- 
zine. Frankly, I was a little surprised 
that that fine magazine of the Luce pub- 
lications should publish an account 
which took such exception to the present 
condition of the swindle sheet. 

Mr. Randall has written to me to say 
that the article was not published in 
Fortune magazine but Dun’s Review 
and Modern Industry. am happy to 
make the correction, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that Mr. Randall’s letter 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. I note that it is written on White 
House stationery. Mr. Randall states 
that he has had an extraordinary reac- 
tion from all parts of the country to 
his article, and that almost all of it has 
been favorable. I am a little surprised 
that the White House itself has not seen 
fit to help us put through the anti- 
swindle-sheet bill, which the Senate 
passed over the unanimous opposition 
from all agencies which the White House 
controls. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., August 22, 1960. 
The Honorable JOSEPH S. CLARK, JR., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CLARK: I am highly honored 
that you inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor my piece entitled The Myth of the 
Magic Expense Account.” 

There was one slight slip-up, however, and 
I wonder whether you would think it worth 
while to correct it. 

The article appeared not in Fortune, but 
the August issue of Dun’s Review and Mod- 
ern Industry. 

I might add that I have had an extraor- 
dinary reaction from all parts of the coun- 
try to that article—almost all of it favorable, 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE B. RANDALL. 


THE PRESENT SESSION OF THE 
SENATE 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it 


seems to me that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] has 
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performed a constructive service in call- 
ing attention to the rumors which are 
circulating in the Capitol and in the 
press as a result of the suggestion of the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY] that we should fold 
up our tents and silently steal away, be- 
cause the particular measure which he 
favored has been defeated and because 
he obyiously cannot have his own way 
as to what the Congress does. 

Mr. President, charges such as the dis- 
tinguished majority leader has made 
have been heard before. Why is it that 
the Democrats, with a 2 to 1 majority in 
the Congress, need Republican votes in 
order to put through their program. 
Such charges will not appeal to the 
American people, but I am afraid they 
will continue to fly like bugs around a 
light bulb on a summer night. 

Many of us have differed as to what 
we should do in this session. I and a 
number of my colleagues have urged that 
civil rights should be one of our major 
fields of legislative endeavor. But the 
majority leadership has “called the 
shots.” They have decided to bring up 
a number of the most controversial eco- 
nomic measures in the platforms of both 
parties, and have shunted aside much 
other important business. They have 
not been successful and it appears that 
they now want to fold up their tents 
and go home. 

Mr. President, this week we honored 
the lyricist Oscar Hammerstein. He 
made a truly great contribution to our 
Nation's culture. It was Hammerstein 
who wrote the lyrics which I think most 
aply describe what the Democratic lead- 
ership is now apparently thinking. It is 
in a song in the musical “Oklahoma!” 
in which Hammerstein wrote We've 
gone about as far as we can go.” 

Mr. President, I do not subscribe to 
these statements. There is no reason for 
us to shunt aside the many vital pieces 
of proposed legislation which are still 
before us. To paraphrase a comment 
widely published in the press this sum- 
mer: “We must not leave the shop un- 
tended.” 

There are many bills before us which 
have been the subject of extensive hear- 
ings and would require only a few days 
of debate by this body. 

More judges are needed. War claims 
legislation is ready for Senate action. 
Immigration legislation has been the 
subject of much serious study and is 
ready for action. 

What about the farm bill which was 
passed by the Senate, or the one which 
was promised by the Democratic candi- 
date for President, and which he said 
he would introduce at this resumed ses- 
sion of Congress? 

An excellent administration depressed 
areas bill is in committee. That bill ap- 
parently conforms with the views of a 
majority of the Members of this body. 

Several bills are pending which would 
give the Secretary of State the authority 
to provide a greater measure of security 
for our country in the issuance of pass- 
ports. 

There are many other such issues 
which, perhaps, are not so sweeping as 
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the two major economic issues both of 
which we have considered and passed, 
and both of which are important and 
should be brought to a conclusion before 
we leave here. 

Housing is another subject which is 
important and should be acted upon by 
this Congress. 

Mr. President, we should not adjourn 
until we have attended to the people's 
business. We have heard so much about 
the need to do the people’s business, 
that many of us intend to oppose any 
effort to leave here until that has been 
attended to. 


ATTENTION TO DEFENSE DURING 
EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION 


Mr: COTTON. Mr. President, we have 
a saying in my State: “There is no use 
crying over spilled milk.” 

I do not approve of running a politi- 
cal campaign on the basis of who has 
done what in the past. However, when 
a candidate for President of the United 
States makes the astounding statement 
that under this administration our de- 
fenses have deteriorated more than in 
any other comparable period in our his- 
tory, I think the record should be cor- 
rected at once. 

I shall refer to an incident which took 
place in my first year in Congress, on 
February 19, 1947, when the man who 
was then the Chief of Staff of the U.S. 
Army appeared before the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and said: 

In the field of guided missiles, electronics, 
and supersonic aircraft, we have no more 
than scratched the surface of possibilities 
which we must explore in order to keep 
abreast of the rest of the world. Neglect to 
do so could bring our country to ruin and 
defeat in an appalling few hours. 

Those of us who were in Europe in the 
black days when Hitler was making his last 
desperate gamble with V-1 and V-2, know 
how close to success that gamble came. 
Yet those weapons, terrible and effective as 
they were, were child's toys in comparison 
with those which can be produced. 


The man who said that was Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, then the Chief of Staff. 
Immediately after he made that state- 
ment, the contracts which had already 
been made for guided missiles by the 
Truman administration were canceled, 
and from 1945 to 1952 the United States 
spent only $3,500,000 on intercontinental 
missiles, although during the same pe- 
riod $117 million was spent to support 
the price of peanuts. 

In the first year of the Eisenhower 
administration, expenditures jumped to 
over $1 billion. During the period 
from 1953 to 1960, $29 billion was de- 
voted to the field of missile research, 
In addition, millions of dollars have been 
spent for the development and construc- 
tion of the Polaris submarines and a 
long line of other weapons which had 
previously been neglected. 

Of course, the present administration 
has made mistakes, as have all other 
administrations. But when a statement 
is made by a candidate for President of 
the United States that the defense of 
this country has been allowed to deteri- 
orate more than in any other period in 
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history, that is an irresponsible state- 
ment and should not be allowed to go 
unchallenged. 


SPEECH ABOUT NIXON AND 
KHRUSHCHEV 
Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, in his 
speech of yesterday, the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] 
made the statement: 


The Eisenhower Middle East doctrine was 
a farce. 


Under that doctrine, the Lebanon 
landings occurred. Does the junior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts wish to be 
understood as charging that the action 
of the President, enforcing our foreign 
policy against aggressors, in our landings 
in Lebanon was a farce? As a matter of 
fact, the junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts has previously criticized the Middle 
East policy and has stated that one of 
the mistakes made by President Eisen- 
hower some months ago was the policy 
of refusing to continue to build for 
Egypt the Aswan Dam, and it is referred 
to in an issue of U.S. News & World 
Report. 

In my opinion, it was a mistake to con- 
sider the building of the Aswan Dam in 
the first place, and the refusal to con- 
tinue the building of that dam for Nasser 
was an indication of very wise judgment 
on the part of our administration. 

I am sorry that the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts agrees with Nasser 
and the Egyptians on this point, and 
that he regarded the discontinuance of 
American assistance as a mistake. I do 
not so consider it, y 

Furthermore, the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts said, referring to Vice 
President NIXON: 

And in the Soviet Union he argued with 
Mr. Khrushchev in the kitchen, pointing out 
that while we might be behind in space, we 
were certainly ahead in color television. 


The intent of that statement was to 
mislead the American people. That 
statement could only have the effect of 
deceiving the American people into be- 
lieving that Vice President Nrxon made 
such a statement to Khrushchev. Vice 
President Nrxon’s statements to Khru- 
shchev were covered on television and by 
the press very accurately. I defy anyone 
whomsoever, be he a candidate for the 
Presidency or any other office, to estab- 
lish that Vice President Nrxon ever made 
the statement with the meaning attrib- 
uted to him by the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts. The Vice President 
made no such statement about color 
television, in the way quoted, and he did 
not make any such statement to Khru- 
shchev indicating that we were behind 
in the space race, except as to thrust. 

On the contrary, the Vice President of 
the United States stood up to Mr. Khru- 
shehev, and made it clear to him that our 
country was strong; that we were not 
afraid of him; and said to Mr. Khru- 
shchev, “You don’t know everything.” 

I think the junior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts ought to apologize or send 
regrets to Vice President Nrxon for that 
kind of quotation, or alleged quotation, 
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or attempted putting of words into the 
mouth of the Vice President which never 
happened. The junior Senator from 
Massachusetts is interested in accuracy. 
I suggest that he try it. 

Mr. SCOTT subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I have made some research on 
the statement to which I referred earlier 
in the day, when I mentioned that in a 
speech made yesterday by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy], the 
statement was made: 

And in the Soviet Union he argued with 
Mr. Khrushchev in the kitchen, pointing out 
that while we might be behind in space, we 
were certainly ahead in color television. 


I have seen the statement which was 
made at the time by the Vice President, 
and I quote it now: 

There are some instances where you may 
be ahead of us, for example, in the develop- 
ment of the thrust of your rockets for the 
investigation of outer space. There may be 
some instances in which we are ahead of 
you—in color television, for instance. 


There is a considerable variation in 
meaning in the way in which the state- 
ment was actually made. 


THE DEMOCRATIC SALINE WATER 
PROGRAM 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
record of what each of the parties has 
accomplished is one of the best guides 
voters can use in determining who will 
best serve them, and for that reason it 
is especially important that the record 
be correct at this time. 

The Democratic Party has a solid rec- 
ord of accomplishment in the field of 
natural resources, and I am proud that 
in the Senate the Committee of Interior 
and Insular Affairs, under Democratic 
leadership, has consistently strength- 
ened programs for development and 
conservation of the Nation’s resources. 
Particularly is this true with respect to 
water resources that are so critical for 
the future of the entire Nation. 

It is gratifying that the Subcommittee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation under 
the distinguished chairmanship of the 
junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] has taken a leading part in 
so many effective water resource 
measures, although I shall not review 
them at this time. 

One important program is a bold and 
imaginative advance in water develop- 
ment, and it is closely linked with the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. 
This is the program of saline and brack- 
ish water conversion. 

The Republican 1960 platform—page 
15—mistakingly claims the saline and 
brackish water conversion program as 
“Republican initiated.” 

Democrats initiated, extended, and 
supplied continuing support for the 
saline and brackish water conversion 
program, in the face of Republican in- 
difference or resistance. 

The saline and brackish water pro- 
gram was first proposed by Democratic 
Senator Josep C. O’MaHongy on March 
18, 1949, and saline and brackish water 
conversion research was authorized by 
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the Democratic 82d Congress. It was ap- 
proved by President Truman on July 3, 
1952, after having received strong sup- 
port from Democratic Secretary of the 
Interior Oscar L. Chapman. 

The research program was enlarged 
and extended by the Democratic 84th 
Congress pursuant to legislation spon- 
sored by Democratic Representative, now 
Senator, CLAIR ENGLE. 

The principal advance of the saline 
and brackish water conversion program 
was brought about by Democratic Sena- 
tor CLINTON P. ANDERSON. His bill, Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 135 of the 85th 
Congress, was enacted September 2, 1958, 
against considerable resistance from the 
Republican administration. It estab- 
lishes a program of demonstration oper- 
ations to place the conversion work on a 
practical basis. Under this Anderson 
Act, the Department is directed to con- 
struct and operate three saline water 
plants and two brackish water plants. 

Senator ANDERSON again in the 86th 
Congress took the lead in passage by the 
Senate of Senator LYNDON JOHNSON’S 
bill (S. 3557) of which Senator ANDERSON 
and other Senators were cosponsors. 
This bill will authorize a program of 
Federal loans to States and municipali- 
ties desirous of building their own con- 
version plants, and thus it will make 
possible widespread use of the results of 
research and demonstration. 

Mr. President, I hope this brief state- 
ment will correct the misstatement of 
the Republican platform regarding the 
saline water program. There are also 
other misstatements that need to be 
corrected before November. 

It is important that the people have 
the correct information. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, let 
me commend the Senator from Montana 
for his review of the saline water pro- 
gram and for his leadership in that field. 


WHAT EVERY GOOD AMERICAN 
WANTS TO KNOW ABOUT ELEC- 
TIONS 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, in this 
momentous election year it is vital to our 
country that our citizens be informed 
not only as to the immediate issues but 
also that they be knowledgeable about 
the mechanics of our election system 
and its history. These are matters con- 
cerning which relatively few Americans 
have accurate information. 

It is with particular gratification, then, 
that I have learned of the action taken 
by Leo M. Bernstein, president of the 
Guardian Federal Savings & Loan As- 
sociation of Washington and Silver 
Spring, Md., in distributing, as a public 
service, many thousands of copies of a 
booklet entitled “What Every Good 
American Wants To Know About Elec- 
tions.” 

This booklet, in compact, easily read- 
able form, sets forth the technical facts 
of how we Americans choose our Presi- 
dents and Vice Presidents, including, of 
course, the little understood workings of 
the electoral college and just what would 
happen if no candidate received a ma- 
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jority of electoral votes. Also set forth 
in concise form are facts on the powers 
and duties of the President and Vice 
President, the Presidential succession, 
the powers of Congress and qualifications 
for membership, as well as the more 
familiar Bill of Rights and the main 
events of U.S. history. 

Of particular interest is a thumbnail 
sketch of each of our Presidents, from 
Washington through Eisenhower, listing 
what the author of the study conceives 
to be the principal achievements of each 
administration. As to this section of 
the pamphlet, I am constrained to state, 
Mr. President, that I myself would pre- 
sent the relative achievements of the 
administrations of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt and Dwight D. Eisenhower 
somewhat differently. One might rea- 
sonably question the bland assertion 
that Mr. Eisenhower has “stopped infia- 
tion, stabilized the purchasing power of 
the dollar, reduced personal income 
taxes.” As to reduction in personal in- 
come taxes, the legislation providing 
such temporary reduction was enacted 
by a Democratic Congress during the 
administration of President Truman in 
1951. President Eisenhower recom- 
mended and brought about restoration 
of the old rates. How can it be con- 
tended that inflation has been stopped 
when the cost of living continues to 
spiral ever upward? Also, there is still 
another factual error in the statement 
that this administration has “outlawed 
the Communist Party.” 

On the other hand, completely ignored 
are such Roosevelt achievements as 
ending the depression, collective bar- 
gaining legislation which brought a de- 
gree of peace, at least, to American in- 
dustry and has contributed so much to 
the growth of the American economy, 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, which 
saved so many hundred of thousands of 
America’s youth, the Securities and Ex- 
change Act, and a host of other social 
and economic reforms which preserved 
the American way of life and which, I 
may add, have been adopted by the 
Eisenhower administration and are car- 
ried still further in the Republican 
Party plank of 1960. 

However, these matters might be said 
to be differences in political opinion and 
do not obscure Mr. Bernstein's truly 
great contribution in printing and dis- 
tributing free of charge through his as- 
sociation the booklet “What Every 
American Wants to Know About Elec- 
tions.” This is a genuine public service. 

In addition, I should point out that 
Mr. Bernstein's association, Guardian 
Federal Savings & Loan, has since its 
inception made office space available to 
both the Democratic and Republican 
campaign committees. His branch in 
Silver Spring is, I am informed, the only 
commercial establishment in this coun- 
try with a carillon on it, and it rings 
out the Lord’s Prayer every day to the 
spiritual uplift and pleasure of thou- 
sands of our citizens and visitors. The 
building’s huge outdoor clock also in- 
forms at least 60,000 persons daily as 
to the time of day and the temperature. 
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All in all, Mr. President, I wish to 
commend most heartily Mr. Leo M. 
Bernstein on his spirit of public service 
and his contribution to public under- 
standing and knowledge in this crucial 
election year. 


NEEDED: STUDY OF GREAT LAKES 
WATER LEVELS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Great 
Lakes waterway system holds the key 
to the economic prosperity of the upper 
Midwest and the Nation. 

Once the greatest inland waterway 
system in the world, the lakes, trans- 
formed by the completion of the seaway 
into an international water traffic sys- 
tem, now offers more new opportunity 
for the great industrial-agricultural 
complex of the upper Midwest. 

Unfortunately, there are still serious 
problems to be resolved in getting the 
maximum benefit from the lakes. A 
major task is to learn more of, and how 
to cope with, the fluctuating water levels. 
This includes protection from damage 
by these changing levels. 

In 1952, the Corps of Engineers initi- 
ated a study of the problem. Unfortu- 
nately, this was interrupted. Because of 
the impact upon shipping, industrial, 
residential, resort, and other interests, 
in Wisconsin and elsewhere around the 
lakes, however, I believe the study 
should now be completed, to see what 
can be done to effectively cope with the 
situation. 

The purpose would be to: 

First. Determine the possibility and/ 
or feasibility of attempting to control 
water levels in the lakes; and 

Second. Devising ways and means for 
protecting areas adjacent to the lakes 
from damage due to either extremely 
high or low water conditions. 

Recently, I contacted Gen. E. C. 
Itschner, Chief, U.S. Corps of Engineers, 
to urge the completion of the study, 
initiated in 1952. 

At this time, I request unanimous con- 
sent to have a copy of my letter printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Lt. Gen. E. C. IrscHNER, 
Chief, U.S. Corps of Engineers, 
Department oj the Army, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR GENERAL IrscHNER: I am writing to 
respectfully urge inclusion in your 1962 fiscal 
budget of recommendations for a study of 
Great Lakes water levels. 

As you well recall, the Corps of Engineers 
undertook a comprehensive study of the lakes 
in 1952 to determine: 

1. The feasibility of a plan of regulation 
of the levels of the Great Lakes which would 
best serve the interests of all water uses, in- 
cluding the reduction of damages to shore 
properties, the use of the Great Lakes for 
navigation, and the use of the storage and 
outflow from the Great Lakes for power de- 
velopment; and 

2. The advisability of adopting local pro- 
tection flood control projects for areas along 
the shores of the Great Lakes and tributary 
streams that are subject to inundation as a 
result of fluctuations in the levels of the lakes 
where such projects are found to be feasible 
and economically justified. 
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Unfortunately, the study was interrupted 
and postponed. 

You are well aware, of course, that the 
water levels of the Great Lakes fluctuate in 
irregular long-range cycles in a range of ap- 
proximately 5 feet. Consequently, extreme 
high levels result in inundation of shore 
lands, beach erosion, difficulties in the dock- 
ing and loading of vessels and damage to dock 
facilities, interference with land drainage, 
and aggravation of floods on tributary 
streams to the Great Lakes. Conversely, ex- 
treme low levels reduce the cargo-carrying 
capacity of vessels on the lakes, require ex- 
tensive harbor, and dock improvements, ex- 
pose unsightly flats, decrease the area of 
waterfowl nesting grounds, and cause exces- 
sive shoaling. 

As you recall, extensive damage from high- 
water levels to Great Lakes shoreline prop- 
erties were officially estimated by the Corps 
of Engineers at $61 million in the single year 
1951-52. 

As I understand it, the report on this sur- 
vey—originally scheduled for completion in 
fiscal year 1957—still has not been completed 
because of lack of funds. 

With the completion of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, the Great Lakes waterway system— 
formerly an inland system—has now become 
an international waterway, carrying large 
volumes of shipping to and from the ports 
of the world, and the lakes traffic is increas- 
ingly important to the economy of the Mid- 
west and the country. 

A comprehensive study of the factors in- 
volved in the fluctuations of water levels, ac- 
companied by recommendations on what 
might possibly be done either to avert the 
fluctuations or at least to minimize the dam- 
age resulting, would, I believe, be of great 
value to the country. 

I respectfully urge, therefore, that such a 
special study be undertaken and completed as 
soon as possible. 

With appreciation for the consideration I 
know you'll give this matter, and with kind- 
est personal regards, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 


ONE-PARTY CONTROL OF EXECU- 
TIVE, LEGISLATIVE BRANCHES 
ESSENTIAL TO THE NATION'S 
PROGRESS 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr, President, news- 
paper headlines last night and this 
morning interpreted President Eisen- 
hower’s remarks at his press conference 
as taunting the Democrats on the 
failure of the Anderson amendment to 
the medical-care-for-the-aged bill to be 
passed. Today’s New York Times head- 
line says: “President Taunts KENNEDY 
on Split in Senate Ranks—Says He Can’t 
Understand Why Candidate Wants More 
Democrats in Congress—Heavy Majori- 
ties Cited.” 

I think that the comments by the 
nationally known and respected colum- 
nist, Walter Lippmann, are a pretty ef- 
fective answer to the alleged Presidential 
taunt. Mr. Lippmann, in his syndicated 
column published this morning in the 
Washington Post and in many other 
newspapers, analyzes the votes on the 
Javits amendment and the Anderson 
amendment and on the final passage of 
the committee bill, and his conclusion 
is “that while KENNEDY cannot say that 
he has a united Democratic Party be- 
hind him, he can say that, if elected, he 
can, and that Nrxon cannot, establish a 
comprehensive system of medical care 
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for the aged.” Mr, Lippmann goes on 
to the conclusion “that Nrxon, if elected, 
will have a very hard time dealing with 
Congress.” Mr, Lippmann then writes: 
“The evils of divided government, which 
have been assuaged by Eisenhower's per- 
sonal popularity and prestige, would al- 
most surely be blatant under Nrxon.” 
The conclusion is therefore that not the 
Democratic majority in Congress, but 
President Eisenhower himself, is respon- 
sible for the failure to achieve an ade- 
quate medical aid bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of Walter Lippmann’s article be 
printed at this point in the Recorp in 
connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From the Washington Post, Aug. 25, 1960] 
THE SENATE VOTES 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


In the voting on the medical care issues 
the Senate proved once more that ours is a 
presidential system of government. It was 
the President in office who prevailed as 
against both Nixon and KENNEDY, one of 
whom will be his successor. Although there 
was a large majority in the Senate which 
thinks the President’s program is inade- 
quate, such is the power of the President 
that he was able to defeat this majority. 

There were 44 votes, all but one of them 
Democratic, for the Anderson amendment 
which had the backing of KENNEDY. There 
were 28 votes, all of them Republican, for 
the Javits-Nixon amendment which is much 
more liberal than the Eisenhower proposal. 
But the Senate was incapable of organizing 
a majority for a positive measure. Why? 
Because only the President can do that kind 
of thing. 

By his power to threaten a veto the Presi- 
dent is able to penalize, and for positive 
legislation to frustrate, a congressional ma- 
jority. On the other hand, the voting on 
Tuesday shows rather clearly that if KEN- 
NEDY were in the White House he could 
easily enough have gotten a majority for his 
proposal. He needed to change only 4 votes 
out of the 32 Republicans and 19 southern 
Democrats who voted against him. Among 
these 51 Senators there must have been at 
least 4, probably quite a few more, who 
agree with Senator KENNEDY and Governor 
Rockefeller that the right principle is to 
base medical care for the aged on the 
social security system. It was the threat of 
the President's veto and the threat of the 
President’s displeasure which kept the neces- 
sary four votes away from KENNEDY. 

The result proved that KENNEDY will be 
quite justified in arguing that there is no 
prospect of a comprehensive medical care 
bill unless he is elected. For while the 
Nixon-Javits proposal has some merit, it 
would be enormously complicated to admin- 
ister and almost certainly more costly to 
the general taxpayer than the Kennedy- 
Anderson proposal. Nrxon, if elected, would 
face the opposition of a large part of the 
powerful Democratic majority. On Tuesday 
they voted unanimously against him. 

The net result is, it seems to me, that 
while KENNEDY cannot say that he has a 
united Democratic Party behind him, he can 
say that, if elected he can, and that NIXON 
cannot, establish a comprehensive system of 
medical care for the aged. 

In these test votes neither candidate was 
able to form a majority in favor of his own 
views. But on the question of who will be 
the more effective in leading Congress, KEN- 
NEDY was shown to be much the stronger. 
He mustered 44 votes and came within 4 votes 
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of a majority for his proposal. Nixon mus- 
tered only 28 votes and was 20 votes short 
of a majority. 

The figures support the view, which many 
observers have already expressed, that NIXON 
if elected will have a very hard time dealing 
with Congress. The evils of divided govern- 
ment, which have been assuaged by Eisen- 
hower’s personal popularity and prestige, 
would almost surely be blatant under Nrxon. 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, a 
further most pertinent comment appears 
as the leading editorial in this morning’s 
Washington Post, entitled: “Patent 
Medicine,” which comes to the conclu- 
sion that the bill passed by the Senate 
the day before yesterday “is an unhappy 
hodgepodge, unlikely to give the coun- 
try’s senior citizens realistic or adequate 
protection against the health hazards of 
old age,” and that “it affords no solution 
to the medical care problem.” 

The Post editorial, in effect, warmly 
supports Senator KENNEDY’s declaration 
on the floor of the Senate that this issue 
of adequate medical care for our senior 
citizens will now have to be taken to the 
country, and as the Post says: “Here is 
a good issue for the coming campaign.” 

Certainly the issue is clear that the 
Democratic leadership, and. the Demo- 
cratic nominees for President and Vice 
President, Senator Jonn F. Kennepy and 
Senator Lynpon B. JoHnson, wanted a 
bill that would not be an “unsatisfactory 
hodgepodge,” and that the hope of our 
elderly citizens for adequate medical care 
lies in the election of a President and 
Congress of the same party, so that this 
divided leadership, which has so greatly 
stymied much essential progress for the 
American people in the legislative field, 
may be ended. Obviously, there is no 
chance whatever of the Republicans cap- 
turing control of the Congress. That its 
spokesmen freely admit. The answer, 
then, is to elect JoHN F. KENNEDY as our 
next President. 

The Republican candidate for 
the Presidency, meanwhile—RicHarp 
Nrxon—has been dealt a body blow in his 
own house, by President Eisenhower's 
statement in his press conference yester- 
day that Mr. Nrxon has not been, as his 
campaign pronouncements so blatantly 
proclaim a factor in the decisionmaking 
of the Eisenhower administration. In- 
deed, after so asserting, categorically, 
when asked whether Mr. Nrxon had 
ever even contributed an idea which led 
to a Presidential decision, the President 
concluded his conference by saying: “If 
you gave me a week I might think of one. 
I don’t remember.” Obviously, Mr. 
Nrxon’s vaunted participation in policy- 
making, his great leadership role which 
is now being ascribed to him as the cam- 
paign gets under way, was so slight that 
the President could not even remember a 
single contribution by Mr. Nrxon, al- 
though no doubt, after a week’s reflec- 
tion, President Eisenhower will be briefed 
to recall something that the Vice Presi- 
dent might have contributed. So the 
campaign myth of Vice President 
Nrxon’s great preparedness and training 
for the Presidency because of his partici- 
pation in the Presidential policymaking, 
vanishes into thin air. 
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This situation is well elucidated in an 
article written by Chalmers M. Roberts, 
and published today in the Washington 
Post, entitled “A Nixon Balloon Spiked 
by Ike.” I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 25, 1960] 
A NIXON BALLOON SPIKED BY IKE 
(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 


One of the things that makes politics so 
interesting is that you never know for sure 
what comes next. Consider the case of the 
Nixon campaign. 

On Tuesday night, after the defeat of the 
Kennedy-backed medical care plan, the Re- 
publicans were riding high. But yesterday 
the Nixon campaign line, or a major part of 
it, had some big holes shot in it. And the 
shots were fired not by a Democrat but by 
Republican President Eisenhower himself. 

The GOP line, as is well known, is that the 
Vice President and his running mate, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, “are trained by long years of 
experience in dealing with the Soviets,” that 
Nixon has presided over the National Security 
Council and the Cabinet “handling the whole 
spectrum of domestic and international is- 
sues,” that the experience he gained in his 
foreign travels “enabled him to recommend 
and help put into effect many significant 
changes in foreign policies” and that, “in a 
phrase, Nixon already knows how to be 
President.” 

All of these quotations are from official 
Nrxon campaign material. The party orators 
at the Chicago convention went even further. 
In nominating Nrxon, Oregon’s Governor 
Hatfield said that the Vice President “has 
known what it is to bear the full executive 
burden.” 

Nrxon himself has been very careful not to 
make any such claim. But if he did not 
approve in advance the Hatfield speech, for 
instance, he breached the normal political 
procedure. 

The reason Nixon has himself avoided any 
claim to have been an acting President dur- 
ing the Eisenhower illnesses or otherwise to 
have made foreign policy is that he knows 
President Eisenhower is more than touchy 
on the subject. But there is no record that 
Nixon has put any clamps on claims in his 
behalf on that score. 

Part of the point of the claim for Nrxon 
is to counter the Democratic argument that 
the President himself has left leadership of 
the Nation to others. In 1956, for example, 
Adlai Stevenson described Mr. Eisenhower as 
a weak, buckpassing executive, asking Who's 
in charge here?” 

Some of Mr. Eisenhower's closest associates 
long have resented the idea that Nixon or 
anybody else but the boss has had anything 
to do with running the store these past 7½ 
years. It was the same sort of feeling on the 
part of the President himself which welled 
up at his press conference yesterday. 

Mr. Eisenhower said that neither Nixon nor 
anyone else participates in Presidential deci- 
sions, that he has to make them himself. 
Nixon, he said, is one of his principal ad- 
visers. Later on the President was asked 
about the GOP claims of Nrxon’s experience, 
Mr. Eisenhower replied that while Nrxon had 
often expressed opinions and made recom- 
mendations, he was “not a part of decision- 
making.” Finally, he said that if the re- 
porters would give him a week he might 
think of a case when a major Nrxon idea had 
been adopted. 

Now all of this doubtless is painful to the 
Republicans, and the Democrats can be 
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counted on to throw the President’s words 
back at the GOP claims about Nrxon’s expe- 
rience. That’s fair enough in politics. 
Actually Mr. Eisenhower is right. Different 
Presidents have put it in different ways. Mr. 


Truman had a sign on his desk which said 


“the buck stops here.” Mr. Lincoln can- 
vassed his Cabinet, found them all hostile to 
his idea, and then declared it adopted. 

Decisionmaking by a President is done in 
many ways, both by commission and by omis- 
sion. The uniform judgment of the men 
who have held the office is that the time 
always comes, to some more often than to 
others to be sure, when only he can and must 
decide. 

What Mr. Eisenhower did yesterday, 
whether because of injured pride or for other 
reasons, was to put in perspective the NIXON 
role these last years. The truth is that Nixon 
has been influential, that he has made rec- 
ommendations, that he has expressed his 
opinion, and done so forcefully. He has, 
however, often been overruled by the Presi- 
dent on the advice of others. 

But the reason Nrxon was given this oppor- 
tunity was not to give him a decisio; 
role, as the GOP would like to have it. It 
was to prepare him for the Presidency not 
as a possible candidate but for the very 
sensible reason that Nixon is next in line in 
the succession, as Mr. Eisenhower himself 
noted yesterday. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time available to the Senator 
from Alaska, under the 3-minute limita- 
tion applicable to the morning hour, has 
expired. 

Mr. GRUENING. May I have 1 addi- 
tional minute? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there is no objection, 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
object. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Objection is heard. 

The Chair will recognize the Senator 
from Alaska for 3 additional minutes if 
no other Senator desires to obtain recog- 
nition in the morning hour. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I seek rec- 
ognition in the morning hour, in my turn. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Connecticut is 
recognized. 


RECREATION FOR THE AMERICAN 
FAMILY COMPARED WITH REC- 
REATION FOR THE RUSSIAN FAM- 
ILY 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, in the 
Wall Street Journal for today appears 
an editorial entitled Which Dream?” 
The editorial commences with a quota- 
tion from the works of John Kenneth 
Galbraith, the distinguished economist 
who wrote the book entitled “The Af- 
fluent Society.” In this particular quo- 
tation, Mr. Galbraith, takes a very dim 
view of the American family; but the 
Wall Street Journal editorial then pro- 
ceeds to paraphrase the passage by Mr, 
Galbraith, in which he refers rather 
critically to the lot of the American 
family, by referring to the unhappy 
state of the Russian family. The com- 
parison is extremely interesting; and, 
therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed at this point in 
the Recorp, in connection with my re- 
marks. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


{From the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 25, 


1960] 
WHICH DREAM? 


The argument that our society is all out 
of balance private luxury amid public 
squalor”’—found one its neatest expressions 
in this passage by John Kenneth Galbraith: 

“The (American) family which takes its 
mauve and cerise, air-conditioned, power- 
steered, and power-braked automobile out 
for a tour passes through cities that are 
badly paved, made hideous by litter, 
blighted buildings, billboards and posts for 
wires that should long since have been put 
underground. 

“They picnic on exquisitely packaged food 
from a portable icebox by a polluted stream 
and go on to spend the night at a park 
which is a menace to public health and 
morals. Just before dozing off on an air 
mattress, beneath a nylon tent, amid the 
stench of decaying refuse, they may reflect 
vaguely on the curious unevenness of their 
blessings. Is this, indeed, the American 
genius?” 

We won't inquire how exactly this descrip- 
tion may fit your own experience. The 
point is that Professor Galbraith and his 
economic students, Senator KENNEDY and 
the other liberals, mean to redress the bal- 
ance by vigorous Federal Government ac- 
tion, building up the public sector at the 
expense of the private sector. They do not 
stress that such action means moving in 
the direction of a collectivist or Soviet-type 
society. So it is perhaps fair to do a bit 
of paraphrasing: 

“The (Russian) family leaves its two- 
room, air-conditionedless, bathless apart- 
ment, with its cracked plaster and exposed 
wires and stale aroma from the communal 
kitchen down the hall. Having no car of 
any sort, they must walk through cobble- 
stone streets, swept by old women, flanked 
by dreary rundown public buildings and 
occasional log cabins. They come in due 
course to the “park of rest and culture,” a 
pleasant oasis of green and flowers, marred 
only by the giant posters of Lenin, etc., the 
sleazy clothing of the people, and the 
drunks. 


“Here they eat their unpacked lunch of 
bread and potatoes. Lacking camping 
equipment of any kind, they cannot spend 
the night outdoors here or elsewhere; they 
walk back home. While trying to get to 
sleep in the close atmosphere of the room 
with too many people always in it, they may 
reflect bitterly on the curious evenness of 
their afflictions, both public and private. 
Is this, indeed, the collectivist genius?” 


ONE-PARTY CONTROL OF THE 
EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE 
BRANCHES ESSENTIAL TO THE 
NATION'S PROGRESS 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, when 
objection was made a moment ago— 
possibly because of the content of my 
remarks in which I may have helped 
to debunk a Republican myth—I was 
about to refer to an excellent cartoon 
by Herblock, which appears this morn- 
ing in the Washington Post. In the car- 
toon the President is shown addressing 
an audience, with his hand on the Vice 
President’s shoulder; and there is a 
heading, in quotation marks, in which 
the President says, “Seldom Has a Can- 
didate Had so Much Experience at Not 
Being Responsible for Decisions.” 
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The fact is—a fact obviously un- 
palatable to our Republican colleagues— 
that Vice President Nrxon’s alleged 
great experience, his alleged great par- 
ticipation, his alleged great training for 
the post to which he aspires—the Presi- 
dency—all this has been torpedoed by 
his chief, President Eisenhower. Surely 
the President ought to know. And that 
is the burden of Mr. Chalmers Robert’s 
article which I had just had inserted 
into the Recorp when a Republican ob- 
jector cut me off. 

In the current issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly there is an excellent article by 
John Kenneth Galbraith, the noted 
Harvard economist. The article is en- 
titled “The Age of the Wordfact,” and 
the purport of the article is that under 
a new, unprecedented policy inaugurated 
by the Eisenhower-Nixon administra- 
tion, unpleasant facts are disposed of by 
stating that they do not exist. 

It is as a result of this Dr. Pangloss 
policy, this pollyanna policy that the 
country has been lulled into a false 
sense of security and kept unaware of 
the increasingly deteriorating position of 
the United States in the world. Indeed, 
Mr. President, some of our friends on 
the other side of the aisle have admitted 
as much, 

Mr. President, in this situation, the 
answer is clear: It is time for a change. 
In fact, the change is overdue. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle to which I have referred, entitled 
“The Age of the Wordfact,” be printed at 
this point in the Recor», in connection 
with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE AGE OF THE WorRDFACT 
(By John Kenneth Galbraith) 


After the loss of New York and Long Island 
to Howe in 1776, General Washington, made 
no effort to picture this misfortune as an 
important gain for the Continental Army. 
Lincoln was similarly remiss after the debacle 
at First Manassas. In 1919 Wilson succeeded 
in persuading a clear majority of the Senate 
to vote in favor of the covenant of the League 
of Nations, although not the necessary two- 
thirds majority. Nothing whatever was made 
of this moral victory. 

Things are different today. In June of 
1960 President Eisenhower returned from a 
trip to the Pacific which would seem, super- 
ficially, to have been an unparalleled dis- 
aster of its kind. Japan, which was the prin- 
cipal object of his tour, had been beset by 
violent riots over the visit, and in the end 
it had been forced to urge him not to come. 
With the aid of his press secretary, however, 
the President was able to report on his re- 
turn that the trip had been a success. A 
small number of Communists, acting under 
outside orders, had made things a trifle sour 
in Japan. But that was because they knew 
how powerful was the impression Mr. Eisen- 
hower made on his trips to other lands, and 
they determined, as a result, that no such im- 
pression would be made on Japan. This was 
not the first time this kind of thing had hap- 
pened. Two years earlier, Communists in 
South America had been forced to take sim- 
ilar preventive action because of the over- 
whelming appeal of Mr. Nixon to the Latin 
populace, 

Some will perhaps conclude from this com- 
parison that Mr. Eisenhower (and also Mr. 
Nixon and Mr. Hagerty) has a deeper and 
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more perceptive insight into the ultimate 
meaning of events than did Washington, 
Lincoln, or Wilson. After all, the battles of 
Long Island, of Bull Run, and over the 
League all occurred in wars that were eventu- 
ally won. Such a conclusion would be wrong. 
The earlier Presidents operated, in fact, with- 
out the help and support of one of the most 
important modern instruments of public ad- 
ministration. Just possibly they would not 
have used it, but the issue is academic, for 
it had not been invented. I refer to the in- 
stitution of the “wordfact.” 

The wordfact makes words a precise sub- 
stitute for reality. This is an enormous 
convenience. It means that to say that 
something exists is a substitute for its ex- 
istence. And to say that something will 
happen is as good as having it happen. The 
saving in energy is nearly total. 

There is a distinct possibility that the 
inventor of the wordfact was an editor or 
a newspaperman. But whatever its origins, it 
has come to have present-day importance 
less in journalism than in government. A 
press that fully accepts the institution is 
essential to its employment, but one of the 
principal functions of the modern public 
leader is to find the language which ade- 
quately improves the reality. Where once it 
was said of a statesman that he suited ac- 
tion to the words, now he suits the words 
to the action. If past action (or inaction) 
has failed to produce the desired result, then, 
by resort to wordfact, he more quickly estab- 
lishes that the undesired result was more 
desirable than the desired result. 

Lest any of this seem farfetched or compli- 
cated, let us remind ourselves of some of the 
achievements of wordfact in these last years. 
We agree, of course, that any manifestation 
of anti-American sentiment abroad is the 
work of a misguided minority. And until 
last summer there was no misunderstanding 
that could not be cured, no resentment that 
could not be alleviated, no fear that could 
not be dissipated by a smiling visit of 2 days 
to the capital of the country. It would then 
be stated with appropriate solemnity that 
the visit was a success; the papers would 
report that it was a great success; the prob- 
lems then were presumably gone. Perhaps 
never before in history had diplomacy be- 
come so simple. 

But not even traveling has always been 
necessary. By a bold use of wordfact, we 
were long able to convert South American 
dictators into bulwarks of the free world, al- 
though on occasion it was thought necessary 
to drive home the point by decorating them. 
The recent rise of military regimes in Asia 
is not a setback for democracy. Rather, it 
reflects the natural and inevitable difficulty 
in these countries of basing government on 
the consent of the governed. 

Here at home it is no longer easy to think 
of unemployment as a misfortune. It re- 
flects the introduction of needed and de- 
sirable slack in the system. No properly run 
economy can be without it. The drastic de- 
cline in farm income in recent years has be- 
come a manifestation of the vitality of the 
market system. Though farmers have been 
leaving their farms at an unprecedented 
rate, the forces making for this migration 
have been favorably described by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in a book with the agree- 
able title “Freedom To Farm.” Bad tele- 
vision programs were strongly defended early 
this year by the Federal Communications 
Commission as a precious manifestation of 
the freedom of speech. The networks found 
this a more than satisfactory substitute for 
any improvement in their programs, They 
are said, as a result, to be coming up with 
autumn offerings of unparalleled banality 
and horror. One hopes that some Sunday 
afternoon they will have a statesmanlike 
salute to the principal modern architects of 
the wordfact. 
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However, as an indication of what can be 
done by skillful deployment of the wordfact, 
with the aid of an acquiescent press, it is 
unlikely that any recent event matches that 
of the ill-fated U-2. Until Francis Powers 
made his unpremeditated landing, the send- 
ing of military or paramilitary aircraft by 
one country over another without the per- 
mission of the latter would have been con- 
sidered a somewhat provocative act. (Even 
now the appearance of such planes over the 
United States would not be regarded with 
any real warmth and enthusiasm.) To have 
an aircraft shot down in the course of such 
an excursion into another country would 
have been regarded as a serious misfortune 
from which little comfort or reward of any 
kind could possibly be gleaned. 

Yet in the days immediately following the 
last flight of the U-2, by the massive use of 
wordfact all of the relevant circumstances 
were changed. Flying planes over other 
countries became a kind of fifth freedom, to 
be justified, not without sanctimony, by the 
secrecy of the other country. The informa- 
tion gained justified the danger incurred 
and the mistrust aroused among our friends. 
Indeed, the flights would have to continue. 
The loss of the plane had proved, as nothing 
else, the weakness of the opposing defenses. 
The flights were then suspended, and this 
became an act of wise restraint. At this 
stage, the information being gathered ceased 
to be important as compared with the dan- 
ger involved and the discomfort and mistrust 
created among our allies. 

Such is the service of wordfact in trans- 
forming misfortune into fortune. But it 
has at least an equal value in transforming 
inaction into action. Thus, for a year and 
a half now, a Cabinet Committee headed by 
Vice President Nrxon has been dealing with 
the problem of inflation. This it has done 
all but exclusively by denouncing it, and so 
great has been the fury of its denunciation 
that it has not deemed it necessary to propose 
any concrete remedies of importance. In 
recent years, medical care for the aged has 
become a major political issue. As this is 
written, both parties in Congress are en- 
deavoring to make a record on the issue. 
Records are made not by enacting legisla- 
tion but by indicating an all but uncontroll- 
able desire to enact legislation. Yet there is 
a difference, which is recognizable to those 
who are old and ill and faced with a terrible 
medical bill. Strong statements in favor of 
school integration and voting rights for Ne- 
groes are a widely accepted substitute for 
progress, and much less complicated in prac- 
tice. To most congressional and campaign 
strategists, it would be considered little 
short of eccentric to inquire what might be 
accomplished. The important thing is to 
find the form of words that will satisfy, and 
if possible inspire, the Negro voters. One 
imagines, incidentally, that the invasion of 
the lunch counters by Negro students is 
related to the discovery that much of the 
civil rights discussion is purely inspirational. 

On occasion, as when Republicans opposed 
slavery and Democrats favored alcohol, po- 
litical platforms in the past have been a 
guide to ensuing action. But these, too, 
have been taken over by wordfact. In those 
hammered out this summer at Los Angeles 
and Chicago, little thought was given to 
whether the good things mentioned in them 
could or would be done. It would have been 
a jarring note had anyone on either plat- 
form committee asked: “Are we sure we can 
keep this promise?” (It was a jarring note 
at Los Angeles when Paul Ziffren, the Cali- 
fornia Democratic national committeeman, 
said that it was less important to write 
platforms than to get them enacted.) In 
the case of the platforms, the people appear 
to be fully aware of the use of wordfact. 
As a result, they pay them only the most 
perfunctory attention. It is unfortunate, 
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but words have value only if they have some 
nexus, however tenuous, with action. 

This truth is well illustrated on a global 
and tragic basis by the discussion of disar- 
mament. Here it is all but taken for granted 
that no one means what he says, that pro- 
posals are made for their effect on public 
opinion and not on the arms race, And, as 
a result, people have ceased to pay any at- 
tention to the proposals. Civilized survival 
may in this instance depend on our ability 
to redeem this problem from the practition- 
ers of wordfact. 

But the redemption had better be general. 
To some extent, of course, it is automatic. 
It cannot be supposed that the vast verbal 
fallout of recent years is intrinsically attrac- 
tive. It is certain to breed a reaction, Con- 
vention viewers doubtless saw the beginning 
of such a reaction this year in the massive 
inattention that was accorded these wordy 
proceedings. One sees it also in the tend- 
ency to assume, when the Government ex- 
plains that all is well, that something must 
be wrong. 

In part, the control of wordfact requires 
only that our leaders be slightly more sensi- 
ble in their approach to the American 
people. It would be to their own interest. 
When President Eisenhower described his 
trip to the vicinity of Japan as a success, he 
was fooling no one capable of consecutive 
thought. He did risk giving the impression 
that he was susceptible to such nonsensical 
conclusions. And certainly he revealed an 
unflattering attitude toward the gullibility 
of the American people. 

This, to some extent, was their—or our— 
fault. We have come to suffer nonsense 
gladly, and pompous nonsense far too gladly. 
Elaborate rationalizations of failure should 
not be met by bored silence or even by a 
fishy stare. They should be greeted by loud 
and vulgar laughter, followed immediately 
by equally uncouth speeches and letters and, 
if nothing else is possible, by scribbling on 
walls. All who proclaim good intentions 
should be immediately asked for their pro- 
gram as to performance. Speeches of candi- 
dates for public office this autumn should 
be scrupulously clipped and saved—and sent 
to them at intervals over the next couple 
of years with a request for a progress report. 
Four years from now, when the parties meet 
to write their programs, a large number of 
articulate citizens must be on hand to in- 
quire what in hell happened to the pious 
promises of 1960. They should have this 
year's copies in hand. 

Perhaps, having organizations for almost 
everything else, we should have an organiza- 
tion for enforcing election promises and for 
fingering the man who imagines that he 
can make his record with words. At a 
minimum, however, we must reconstruct 
our hierarchy of political delinquency. The 
most serious delinquent, the man now to be 
marked for extinction even before the Flor- 
ida freeloader, is the man of any political 
faith or persuasion whose talk shows any 
sign of being unmatched by intention. The 
windy liberal should go, along with the 
windy conservative, and, as a liberal, I de- 
voutly hope that he will go first. And while 
dealing kindly with all who confess honest 
error, we should make a special bipartisan 
onslaught on any man who defends his mis- 
takes by saying that the unintended was 
better than the intended and that it was 
really planned all along. 


GRANTS FOR GRADUATE TRAINING 
IN PUBLIC HEALTH 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 

pore laid before the Senate a message 

from the House of Representatives an- 

nouncing its disagreement to the amend- 

ment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 6871) 
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to amend title IN of the Public Health 
Service Act, to authorize project grants 
for graduate training in public health, 
and for other purposes, and requesting 
a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. HILL. I move that the Senate in- 
sist upon its amendment, agree to the 
request of the House for a conference, 
and that the Chair appoint the confer- — 
ees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Acting President pro tempore appointed 
Mr. HILL, Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS of New Jersey, Mr. Javits, and Mr, 
Case of New Jersey conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE REPUB- 
LICAN ADMINISTRATION IN CIVIL 
DEFENSE AND DEFENSE MOBILI- 
ZATION 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, on pre- 
vious occasions the accomplishments of 
various facets of the Republican admin- 
istration have been placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record. No report is perhaps 
more significant than an accounting of 
the achievements in civil defense and de- 
fense mobilization. 

It is usually the case to think of civil 
defense in terms of aid for local disaster 
caused by natural forces. But civil de- 
fense today assumes a far more pervasive 
and vital role. It is an integral part of 
our total defense, designed to meet the 
challenges of the cold war and the con- 
tinuing threat of open hostilities. 

We need to know what steps are being 
taken by our Nation to survive any trial 
that may come in the years ahead. For 
this reason, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the RECORD at 
this point, a report on the progress of our 
civil defense and defense mobilization 
program. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE REPUBLICAN AD- 
MINISTRATION—CIVIL DEFENSE AND DEFENSE 
MOBILIZATION 
As this session of the 86th Congress nears 

adjournment, it would be useful to take a 

few minutes to review the accomplishments 

of the Republican administration in a field 
of vital concern to the safety and security 
of America. 

This is the Nation’s civil defense and de- 
fense mobilization. 

In the past, the tendency has been to re- 
gard this crucial activity as a piecemeal 
effort to form voluntary groups trained to 
cope with any emergency that might arise. 
This is no longer the case. While indi- 
vidual effort is needed as never before, our 
obligation goes far beyond such efforts, The 
realities of the thermonuclear age impose 
upon America the requirement for a home 
defense that is tightly and efficiently or- 
ganized from the President of the United 
States down through every level of govern- 
ment to the individual citizen. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the dan- 
gers of nuclear attack. Nothing is more 
apparent that the fact that hydrogen weap- 
ons coupled with modern delivery systems 
could carry a nuclear war to our backyards. 

Our home defenses serve another pur- 

With each improvement in the abil- 
ity of our people, our institutions, and our 
industry to survive, our deterrent strength 
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grows and the prospect of a surprise as- 
sault lessens. In a word, civil defense is a 
vital component of total defense. A poten- 
tial enemy convinced of our second strike 
capability and of our people’s determina- 
tion to recover and win is less likely to 
launch an attack. 

Moreover, a potential enemy so persuaded 
is less likely to use the threat of force at 
the conference table. Nuclear blackmail 
cannot work against a united people de- 
termined to stand on principle and ready 
to fight for what is right and just when- 
ever necessary. 

Despite our best efforts to insure the 
peace, attack could come by miscalcula- 
tion, madness, or accident. 

In a world filled with tension and peril, 
we cannot rest until our home defenses are 
sufficiently advanced to assure survival for 
the American people. 

That is why our country can take pride 
in the sizable progress made in strength- 
ening our home defense, 

The record is impressive: 

1. The National Plan for Civil Defense and 
Defense Mobilization was promulgated by the 
President in October 1958. It clearly sets 
forth the mission and, step by step, relates 
how it is to be accomplished and by whom. 
This one document with its 39 annexes is the 
blueprint for survival and recovery. It is 
the model for all State and local government 
plans. Each State now has a survival plan, 
developed with Federal assistance; 240 of our 
great cities and more than 2,300 counties 
and communities also have survival plans. 

2. At administration request, the Congress 
provided funds for Federal assistance to the 
States and local governments to hire full- 
time well-trained civil defense personnel, 
These funds will strengthen the very heat of 
civil defense, the State and local govern- 
ments. 

3. We have an excellent warning system. 
As soon as an enemy attack is detected by 
North American Air Defense Command, we 
can today warn 376 critical points through- 
out the Nation within 15 seconds. This is 
being expanded to 500 points. 

4. Our communications network is excel- 
lent. Not only do we have wire communica- 
tions, but the same is being backed up by 
radio to all States. 

5. Preparations for continuity of govern- 
ment have satisfactorily. The 
survival of the Nation could well depend on 
the ability of government to lead and direct 
in case of an emergency. To assure this 
capability, all governments are encouraged 
to establish lines of succession for key per- 
sonnel, provide safe storage of essential rec- 
ords, establish protected alternate sites and 
make full use of all government personnel, 
resources and equipment for emergency op- 
erations—38 States have already taken 
action. 

6. We have in our emergency stockpile 
approximately $225 million worth of medical 
and engineering supplies, and over 2,000 
‘emergency hospitals. This stockpile is to be 
materially increased within the next few 
years, 

7. At this time, we have over $8 billion 
worth of materiais in our strategic stockpiles 
to be used in the recovery action. In addi- 
tion, we have an ample stock of food in the 
Commodity Credit stockpiles. 

8. Planning and action are based on the 
sound principle that responsibility for civil 
defense rests squarely on governments at all 
levels, industries and people. 

9. Information and training have been 
greatly accelerated: 

(a) In the past 2 years, $100 million in TV 
and radio time, and other news media have 
been provided at a cost to the Government 


of less than $1 million. 


(b) Adult education includes civil defense 
instructions in seven States. 
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(c) Civil defense is being taught in 15,000 
high schools and colleges, with 2 million 
students receiving this instruction during 
the last school year. 

(d) An y civil defense handbook 
has been distributed to every household— 
over 40 million. 

All of these achievements reflect the new 
importance assigned to civil defense in the 
highest councils of Government. 

A major aspect of this new drive to pre- 
pare the American people for any emergency 
has been an accelerated program to develop 
protection against fallout. On May 7, 1958, 
the administration announced a national 
shelter policy aimed at saving millions of 
American lives. Exhaustive tests and stud- 
ies, and the evidence of the most respected 
scientific groups in America including the 
National Academy of Science, the Bureau of 
Standards, and the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, had confirmed the need for fallout 
shelter. It is the one proven method of 
protecting the individual and his family from 
deadly radiation. 

The national shelter policy places respon- 
sibility on the individual to provide his own 
shelter. The Federal role is limited to edu- 
cation, example, and leadership. This pro- 
gram has been pursued vigorously and it is 
obtaining wide acceptance. Most national 
organizations fully support it. 

Not long ago the average citizen, when con- 
fronted with the facts of nuclear life, threw 
up his hands in despair, With the shelter 
policy pursued vigorously in the last 2 years 
this attitude has changed. Today, the aver- 
age American knows that something can be 
done to protect himself and his family. The 
result is that thousands of shelters are being 
built throughout the country 

A recent Gallup poll confirmed this new 
public response. This survey showed that 
71 percent of the people favor fallout shelters 
and 38 percent are willing to spend up to 
$500 in building such a shelter. 

But they needn’t spend that much. A 
family fallout shelter can be built for as 
little as $100, and plans are available. 

The administration has encouraged wide- 
spread shelter construction in very practical 
ways. The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency now cooperates with building con- 
tractors and private individuals for the pro- 
vision of shelter in all types of new housing, 
and the FHA will insure installment loans 
for family shelter construction under its 
home improvement program. 

Additionally, the administration has be- 
gun a prototype shelter program which 
places these demonstration units in each 
State, most major cities, and many rural 
areas. 

Studies and surveys have been intensi- 
fied to design shelters for every kind of 
building, and existing structures are being 
assessed for their potential value as shelters. 
To date, these surveys show conclusively that 
there are adequate shelter spaces in existing 
structures for over 25 percent of our people. 

Shelter can also be provided in new and 
existing Federal buildings. Funds to permit 
this construction are being requested by the 
administration under the annual Independ- 
ent Offices Appropriation Acts. 

The solid progress toward a sturdy home 
defense achieved in the Eisenhower admin- 
istration speaks for its vision in recognizing 
the long-term character of the perils we face 
today. As long as nuclear assault is possible 
we must pursue with unabated vigor and re- 
sourcefulness the achievement of an effective 
civil defense. 

Our heritage as a free people who place a 
transcendent value upon human life, and our 
unshakable will to defend our land and lib- 
erty at all sacrifice, demand that civil de- 
fense and defense mobilization be assigned 
high priority in these troubled times. 

This we have done. This we pledge to 
continue to do in the next administration. 


August 25 


FARM LEGISLATION 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Nebraska heard the dis- 
cussion on the floor earlier today with 
respect to adjournment and the passing 
comment on farm legislation, and espe- 
cially on the wheat bill, as one of the 
subjects needing immediate action and 
immediate attention of the Senate. 

May I suggest that it is a subject which 
should be accorded more than passing 
interest. I read from an article which 
appeared in the Denver Post on July 
15, 1960, written by William M. Blair, of 
the New York Times News Service: 

Senator JOHN F, KENNEDY has promised 
to introduce in Congress next month an 
emergency farm bill to attack what he called 
the No. 1 domestic issue. 

He asserted that January, when a new 
administration takes office, was too late to 
write legislation aimed at bolstering falling 
farm income and farm prices. 

Speaking to North Dakota delegates to the 
Democratic national convention, he said his 
staff already was at work on a farm bill 


that would guarantee farmers full parity 
income. 

He gave no details, but he supported the 
farm plank in the party platform submitted 
to the Democratic national convention. 


On August 21, that same Senator, the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts, was 
in Des Moines, attending a farm confer- 
ence there. A news article from Des 
Moines on that date states that— 

Senator KENNEDY outlined a farm program 
for a new Democratic administration. How- 
ever, it was largely repetitious of the Demo- 


cratic party's platform and was stated in gen- 
eral terms. 


In the meantime, there has been no 
bill submitted by the Democratic candi- 
date for the Presidency, nor is there any- 
thing of any more concrete form than 
that statement. 

At that conference in Des Moines there 
was reference to the fact that in 1954, in 
that same city, the Republican nominee 
for the Presidency made the statement 
that history would record Secretary 
Benson as the greatest Secretary of Agri- 
culture. There was a charge, at an ear- 
lier time, of betrayal by the Republican 
nominee of Secretary Benson, and so 
forth, because of the alleged change of 
position of Vice President Nrxon in the 
field of farm policy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks an edito- 
rial entitled “A Lack of Beliefs, Indeed,” 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HRUSKA. In that editorial it is 
pointed out that: 

In 1954 Senator KENNEDY voted with the 
Republicans for the Benson flexible price 
support formula on five basic crops at a time 
when the Democrats were opposing it, 35 
to 10. 

In 1956, he voted with the Republicans to 
delete from the farm bill a provision calling 
for return to 90 percent of parity price sup- 
ports—an amendment which the Senate 
Democrats opposed, 35 to 13. 

Again in 1956, Senator KENNEDY took his 
stand with a majority of Republicans to vote 
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against the bill establishing 90 percent price 
supports for 1 year and setting up the soil 
bank. In this case he was one of only four 
Democrats opposing the bill. 

Since 1957— 


The editorial says— 


when Senator Kennepy began eyeing the 
Presidency in a serious way, he has been 
more friendly to the orthodox Democratic 
approach to farm policy. 


The editorial concludes by saying: 


Would they not both (Nixon and KEN- 
NEDY) contribute more to an enlightening 
campaign by forgetting about the past and 
addressing themselves to the drafting of an 
effective and just farm policy for the future? 
Senator KENNEDY’s call for a farm confer- 
ence August 21 to work out long-range plans 
for legislation is much more promising than 
his spurious concern over Mr. Nrxon’s “be- 
trayal” of Mr. Benson. 


I read again from the article written 
at Des Moines at the time of the farm 
conference: 


Senator Kennepy outlined a farm program 
for a new Democratic administration. How- 
ever, it was largely repetitious of the Demo- 
cratic Party’s platform and was stated in 
general terms. 


In short, with a virtual 2 to 1 Demo- 
cratic lead in each House, just more of 
talk and promise, talk and promise, 
without action. The American farmer 
will note this well in light of recent 
pledges to sponsor, introduce, and act on 
a farm bill during this session of the 
Congress. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Exxursir 1 
A Lack or BELIEFS, INDEED 


Senator Kennepy struck a stern moral 
stance in accusing Vice President Nrxon of 
a “lack of basic beliefs” on farm policy, but 
his criticism would have carried more weight 
if his own record on this subject had been 
more consistent. Not until he began run- 
ning for the Presidency did Senator Ken- 
NEDY become the fierce foe of Ezra Taft 
Benson policies that he now professes to be. 
As a matter of fact, a good many of his 
Senate votes prior to 1957 show that he 
was, just like Vice President Nrxon, in sym- 
pathy with the Benson approach at the time. 

Thus in 1954 Senator KENNEDY voted with 
the Republicans for the Benson flexible price 
support formula on five basic crops at a time 
when the Democrats were opposing it, 35 
to 10. s 

In 1956 he voted with the Republicans to 
delete from the farm bill a provision calling 
for return to 90 percent of parity price sup- 
ports—an amendment which the Senate 
Democrats opposed, 35 to 13. 

Again in 1956 Senator KENNEDY took his 
stand with a majority of Republicans to vote 
against the bill establishing 90-percent price 
supports for 1 year and setting up the soil 
bank. In this case he was one of only four 
Democrats opposing the bill. 

Since 1957, when Senator KENNEDY began 
eyeing the Presidency in a serious way, he 
has been more friendly to the orthodox Dem- 
ocratic approach to farm policy, which as 
embodied in the 1960 platform includes a 
pledge of 90-percent price supports. And of 
course he now denounces the Benson pro- 
gram roundly as a disastrous failure, recalls 
that Mr. Nrxon defended Mr. Benson and his 
policies before winning the Republican 
nomination, and piously remarks that “elec- 
tion day conversions are not an indication 
of conviction.” 

True enough, but we would say that on 
farm policy there is a certain amount of 
election day conversion on both sides. Mr. 
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Nrxon, in trying to liberate himself from 
the Benson policies with which he has so 
long been identified, cuts just as amusing 
a figure as Senator KENNEDY does. Would 
they not both contribute more to an en- 
lightening campaign by forgetting about the 
past and addressing themselves to the draft- 
ing of an effective and just farm policy for 
the future? Senator Kennepy’s call for a 
farm conference August 21 to work out long- 
range plans for legislation is much more 
promising than his spurious concern over 
Mr. Nrxon’s “betrayal” of Mr. Benson. 


REPEAL OF THE CONNALLY 
RESERVATION 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the July 
issue of the American Bar Association 
Journal contained a powerful argument 
against the repeal of the Connally reser- 
vation written by Alfred J. Schweppe. 

Mr. Schweppe’s article deals percep- 
tively with many facets of this question. 
He reminds us that the basic integrity of 
the International Court of Justice is un- 
dermined by the presence of judges from 
Communist nations, judges who, as Com- 
munists, accept the dictum that anything 
which advances the cause of commu- 
nism is right and just, and anything 
which hinders that cause is wrong and 
unjust. 

This is a point that has long troubled 
me with respect to repealing the Con- 
nally reservation which allows our coun- 
try to decide what matters involving it 
will be adjudicated by the International 
Court of Justice. The number of Com- 
munist judges on this Court will doubt- 
less increase in the years ahead and we 
in the Senate should take a long and 
sober look at any action which would 
place the legitimate interests of our coun- 
try at the mercy of an International 
Court whose decisions are considerably 
influenced by Communist participants. 

Mr. Schweppe’s article raises many 
other valid points which we must care- 
fully consider before reaching a decision 
on this matter and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CONNALLY RESERVATION SHOULD Nor BE 
WITHDRAWN 
(By Alfred J. Schweppe) 

The withdrawal of the Connally reserva- 
tion has been well described by Mr. Raymond 
Moley in Newsweek of February 22, 1960, as 
“legal disarmament“ —as disastrous at this 
juncture as would be military disarmament. 
That brilliant expression states the case in a 
nutshell. 

Actually, in the light of recent events, a 
discussion of the Connally reservation’ to 
the World Court treaty seems wholly aca- 
demic. 

If there was ever any basis for the idea, 
certainly there would seem to be no doubt 
today that the US. Senate should 


In accepting voluntarily by treaty the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the International 
Court of Justice in 1946, the United States 
excluded from its acceptance “disputes with 
regard to matters which are essentially with- 
in the domestic jurisdiction of the United 
States as determined by the United States.” 
The last six words were added on motion of 
Senator Connally of Texas and passed by a 
vote of 51 to 12 on Aug. 3, 1946. 
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not withdraw the Connally reservation, In 
the absence of that reservation a question 
which the United States deems a domestic 
question could be determined by the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, “the principal 
judicial organ of the United Nations” (art. 
92), to be an international question by a 
vote of the two incumbent judges from Com- 
munist Russia and Communist Poland, al- 
though these countries have held themselves 
immune from the jurisdiction of that Court. 
I am sure that the U.S. Senate can be 
counted on to look after the best interests 
of the United States, in view of the clarifica- 
tion of international attitudes in recent 
weeks. 

In appraising the utopian goal of world 
peace through law, we must not overlook 
that most major wars have arisen over issues 
that are not justiciable. Certainly the im- 
mediate cause of World War I, the assassina- 
tion at Sarajevo of an Austrian archduke in 
July 1914, and the subsequent Austrian de- 
mands for apology and punishment were not 
justiciable issues. Hitler’s invasion of Poland 
over the Polish Corridor, which had been 
legally established by treaty, did not raise a 
justiciable issue. The Korean police action 
did not arise over a justiciable issue. It 
would seem then that our enthusiasms for 
world peace through law must be presently 
narrowed by the realities of world history 
and human conduct. 

The dream of world peace through law 
is not something new invented in 1958 or 
1945. It is many centuries old and consti- 
tutes one of the eternal yearnings of much 
of mankind in a world in which the war 
method of settling disputes has been a ma- 
jor business for centuries. 


PEACE THROUGH LAW ONLY ATTAINABLE BY 
WORLD GOVERNMENT 


However, the noble objective of world 
peace through law, in my opinion, is not 
attainable (1) until all war, whatever the 
provocation, is outlawed—made completely 
illegal just as simple assault and battery is 
illegal and justiciable on the domestic scene, 
(2) until all nations agree to this concept, 
(3) until all other nations believe that each 
nation so agreeing will accept world court 
judgments and has disabled itself from doing 
anything else, and (4) until there is a world- 
wide enforcing agency undoubtedly capable 
of enforcing such judgments—in short, a 
complete world government, functioning 
with essentially the same authorities and 
sanctions as our own government in respect 
of each of its citizens. 

That time is a long way hence, if it ever 
arrives. 

In order to grasp the full import of the 
withdrawal of the Connally reservation the 
citizen should seek the answers to two ques- 
tions: first, who will be the judges, and, sec- 
ond, what will they judge? 


THE WORLD COURT JUDGES 


All of the members of the United Nations 
are ipso facto parties to the statute creating 
the court and the representatives of each 
are eligible for membership on the court. 

The World Court consists of 15 judges. 
The election of judges is made by an abso- 
lute majority of the Security Council and 
the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions. Judges hold office for 9 years and 
may be reelected. Only one judge may be 
elected from any member country. The 
United States now has one member. The 
Iron Curtain countries now have two mem- 
bers, those from the U.S.S.R. and from 
Poland. There is no limit to the number 
of judges who may come from the Iron 
Curtain countries other than the number 
of judges on the court and the number of 
Iron Curtain countries. If Red Commu- 
nist China is admitted to the United Na- 
tions, its representation on the World Court 
would almost certainly follow expeditiously, 
for those exponents of membership who 
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volubly insist that 600 million Chinese can- 
not be ignored by the United Nations 
would be equally voluble for representation 
on the World Court for a people represent- 
ing 25 percent of the world’s population. A 
somewhat different logic would be advanced 
on behalf of, say, Ghana. 

The member from Great Britain, Sir 
Hersch Lauterpacht, Q.C., having died in 
May 1960, the present membership of the 
Court is 14, as follows: Norway, Pakistan, 
France, United States of America, Poland, 
United Arab Republic, Uruguay, U.S.S.R., 
Argentina, Mexico, Nationalist China, 
Greece, Australia, and Panama. 


THREE TYPES OF JUDGES 


While it is futile to try to forecast the for- 
mation of the World Court country by coun- 
try in the future, it may not be idle specu- 
lation to suggest to the inquiring citizen 
that he judge the possibilities and probabili- 
ties of the court including at all times indi- 
viduals possessing the following qualifica- 
tions: 

A. A type of judge devoted to the highest 
principles of jurisprudence, incorruptible, 
above all improper influence of any nature, 
whose decisions will always be those of a 
jurist, not a legislator. 

B. A type of judge, well intentioned and 
conscientious as a man, but capable of being 
influenced by the consequences of any de- 
cision into entering the field of legislation 
if he feels strict adherence to the law will 
in his opinion have unfortunate results. 

C. A type of judge who is not his own 
master, but bound to follow, in some or all 
fields, outside forces to whom he is in some 
manner beholden. 

It should be difficult to convince the 
American citizen, who has recently observed 
all of these three types of judges on certain 
American courts, that these same type will 
not also be found in the World Court. As 
to the proportion of each type to be ex- 
pected, who could possibly speak with 
assurance? 


COMMUNIST JUDGES WON'T DECIDE AGAINST 
COMMUNIST INTERESTS 


However, no one will seriously pretend that 
at the present time there are not at least 
two grade C judges on the Court. Whatever 
may be the personal qualifications of rep- 
resentatives of the Iron Curtain countries, is 
it conceivable that they could decide against 
the vital interests and advantages of the 
Kremlin or miss any opportunity to em- 
barrass the United States in any issue of 
importance? Imagine, if you will, in the 
present state of world tension a situation in 
which the two grade C judges have the de- 
ciding vote on a question of jurisdiction of 
matters involving the United States before 
that Court, which the U.S.S.R. ignores and 
to whose processes it is immune. To ignore 
these realisms seems a blind idealism. 
Surely we cannot expect these judges to de- 
fect to the free world, which would be the 
only safe way in which they could protect 
themselves from reprisals were they to at- 
tempt independence. 


WHAT IS TO BE JUDGED 


The repeal of the Connally reservation will 
throw into the hands of the World Court 
Justices the question as to what matters are 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of the United States and what matters are 
essentially foreign or international in nature 
and proper subjects for their adjudication. 
However well defined this distinction be- 
tween domestic and foreign affairs may be in 
the mind of the citizen, he must not forget 

that his own judgment is quite irrelevant 
and ineffective. The World Court judges 
will be interpreting the terms “domestic” 
and “foreign” in the light of conditions of 
1960 and beyond. The significance of sub- 
mission of American affairs to a World Court 
under current conditions must not be ap- 
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proached as if this were 1907, 1920, or even 
1946. Certain developments have come to 
light in the last decade which have effec- 
tively removed the issue of expanding the 
World Court’s powers from the exclusively 
international feld and have rendered the 
issue one of involving a revolutionary refor- 
mation of our entire constitutional system 
and a surrender of sovereignty. 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT DECLARATION OF 1950 


In the spring of 1951, the writer was pay- 
ing a visit to the State Department in Wash- 
ington to hear a lecture in the company of 
that distinguishd international lawyer and 
scholar, the late Dr, George A. Finch, of 
Washington, D.C., then editor in chief of the 
American Journal of International Law, and 
who was then, along with the writer and 
others, on the American Bar Association's 
Committee on Peace and Law through United 
Nations. During this visit the writer quite 
accidentally encountered a pamphlet which 
had been published only a few months before 
By. the State Department for wide distribu- 
tion, 

The opening sentence of this publication 
froze his attention: “There is no longer any 
real distinction between domestic and for- 
eign affairs.” This astounding pronounce- 
ment can be found in Department of State 
Publication 3972 “General Foreign Policy 
Series 26,” September 1950, with a foreword 
by President Truman. It was published in 
the report of the American Bar Association's 
committee on peace and law for September 
1950, as indicating that apparently the State 
Department considered all essentially domes- 
tic subjects within the treaty power. 76 
A. B. A. Rep. 225, 228-9. 

Now in 1960 let the inquiring citizen read 
the State Department pronouncement and 
satisfy himself as to whether it will not be 
taken literally by the 15 judges on the World 
Court whether they be grade A, grade B or 
grade C. Certainly the authority of the 
American State Department could not be 
surpassed as determinative of what matters 
are domestic and foreign in the judgment of 
the World Court. 

“There is no longer any real distinction 
between domestic and foreign affairs,” says 
the State Department. This is definitely a 
statement against interest. The State De- 
partment has never retracted this pronounce- 
ment. Any attempt now to avoid the impact 
of these words, whether it be through inter- 
pretation, retraction or repudiation, obvious- 
ly will come too late to influence the World 
Court. It would now be a strictly self- 
serving retraction. 

Speaking bluntly, those Americans who 
favor withdrawal of the reservation are will- 
ing to submit all of our American affairs to 
an international court of 15, composed of 
representatives in part of our enemies, in 
part of a few friends, in part of lukewarm 
allies, in part of Moslems, at least in part 
unfriendly and with a totally different legal 
background, and in part of nations Jealous of 
our world position, a majority of whom, with- 
out any discredit to them, have no genuine 
conception of the values and system of rights 
that we believe in and consider strictly our 
own business. 


U.N. HAS INVADED DOMESTIC JURISDICTION 


Aside from this foreign policy series dec- 
laration of the State Department in 1950, it 
cannot have escaped anyone’s notice that the 
United Nations itself, of which the Court is 
the principal judicial agency, under an iden- 
tical restriction against dealing with matters 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of a member state, has invaded numerous 
areas generally deemed by us to be domestic, 
Can the Court be expected to go in a con- 
trary direction? 

To those who say that the Court will be 
careful about our rights—confidence in man, 
which Jefferson decried—the answer is that 
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the concept of judicial self-restraint has not 
worked in the United States in areas where 
the law has been long considered settled. 
‘Witness, for example, what has happened ju- 
dicially to such concepts as intrastate com- 
merce and States rights. So how can judi- 
cial self-restraint be expected to work with a 
tribunal of unlimited power composed as is 
the World Court in an area where there are 
no settled criteria at all? One hesitates to 
think what the World Court would do to the 
word “domestic.” There is absolutely no 
control over what it declares. Imagine what 
will happen to the domestic jurisdiction of 
the United States. 

One needs only to read the learned work of 
a recently deceased member of that Court, 
his recognition of the absence of generally 
accepted law, the element of judicial discre- 
tion and the possibilities of judicial legisla- 
tion, to realize the grave dangers of unlim- 
ited submission to the jurisdiction of that 
Court. 

Americans abhor unlimited power any- 
where. The adjudicating power of this 
World Court, if invested with plenary juris- 
diction over all of our affairs, is much greater 
than that of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, whose judgments can be at 
times offset by corrective congressional leg- 
islation, always by constitutional amend- 
ment (Chisholm v. Georgia and the 11th 
amendment; Farmers Loan & Trust Co. case 
and the 16th amendment), whose original 
jurisdiction is minor and whose appellate 
jurisdiction is in the hands of Congress to 
be enlarged or narrowed at will (art. IIT), 
and which, according to Mr. Dooley, even 
reads the election returns. The judgments 
of the World Court are subject to no such 
corrective measures, It speaks from Olym- 
pus. Its judgments must be taken as 
rendered. 

To those who say, like Senator HUMPHREY, 
former American Bar Association President 
Charles Rhyne, the association’s section of 
international and comparative law, and 
others, that if the court renders a decision 
that we think is wrong, we can exercise our 
veto power in the Security Council (the en- 
forcement agency), one May answer by ask- 
ing what kind of international morality is 
that—the recommendation that we repudi- 
ate in the Security Council the Judgments 
of the World Court, whose compulsory juris- 
diction we will have been persuaded to ac- 
cept? One has difficulty in apprehending 
this suggestion. One may hope that our 
enemies behind the Iron Curtain who have 
resorted to the veto so many times will 
not be too encouraged by this incredible 
proposal. It underscores, of course, the 
fact that any judgment of the World 
Court is beyond all possibility of appeal. To 
counteract this grim reality it is blandly as- 
serted that the American Nation can re- 
pudiate its obligations whenever they are 
distasteful by a resort to the veto procedure 
of the United Nations. And this suggestion 
is made in the face of the internationalist 
creed that the World Court will make world 
law, and that we must lead in its accept- 
ance. Actually those who now emphasize 
this method of escaping the judgments of 
the court will be among the first to insist 
that in good faith it cannot be used. 

Let all American Senators and all other 
citizens face the fact that once we have 
eliminated the Connally reservation, and 
committed ourselves to the mercies of the 
World Court, there can be no retreat with 
both peace and honor. 

The sponsors of withdrawal assure our U.S. 
Senators and the rest of us of another escape 
route. We are told that under the U.S. 


Sir Hersch Lauterpacht, Q. C., “The De- 
velopment of International Law by the Inter- 
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adherence it may terminate its entire decla- 
ration of adherence, including its acceptance 
of jurisdiction, on 6 months’ notice. 

This is an astonishing suggestion from per- 
sons who profess to be so deeply concerned 
with high principles of world leadership for 
the United States. If these principles are 
such as now to impel this Nation voluntarily 
to subject itself to the plenary powers of 
this World Court, how can it ever, consistent 
with these principles, withdraw from its com- 
mitment, no matter what the provocation? 


THE SELF-INTEREST ARGUMENT BACKFIRES 


It is argued that the reservation should 
be withdrawn as a matter of self-interest. 
It is said that the reservation prevents litiga- 
tion of many matters of interest to the 
United States and its nationals, because of 
the reciprocal principle established by the 
court that a nation having a reservation 
like ours, if it sues a nation having no such 
reservation, may suffer dismissal of its case. 
To illustrate this argument, reference is 
made to the case of certain Norwegian loans, 
wherein France instituted an action against 
Norway because of Norway’s refusal to pay in 
gold, gold obligations or bonds marketed in 
France. It is intimated that the court would 
have had jurisdiction of this case except for 
Norway’s invoking the French reservation. 
The trouble with this argument is that it 
backfires, for the question of whether Nor- 
way had a right to repudiate payment of 
Norwegian bonds in gold appears to be a 
domestic matter and one for the Norwegian 
courts. It would seem that a nation has the 
right, as a domestic matter, to protect its 
financial stability without rendering itself 
internationally Hable. Most nations, in- 
cluding our own, have indulged in repudiat- 
ing gold clauses for domestic reasons. 


RECIPROCITY DEVICE MUST BE USED IN GOOD 
FAITH 

But whether the question of such loans 
is domestic or international, the result is 
the same, If truly domestic the interna- 
tional court would have no jurisdiction. If 
the question is demonstrably international 
under recognized principles of international 
law, then such a defendant would be improp- 
erly using the protective reciprocity device 
developed by the international court. As 
respects the United States, it cannot com- 
plain and is not concerned when the defend- 
ant invokes the domestic jurisdiction claim 
in a proper case, because it has retained the 
same right and the court would have no 
jurisdiction anyway. When a defendant 
nation invokes the domestic jurisdiction 
claim in a demonstrably improper case, and 
cannot be induced to change its position, 
it simply proves that such a defendant is 
not ready to deal maturely and in good faith 
on truly international claims. The United 
States and its nationals can well afford to 
take the risk to find this out. Until the 
United States improperly invokes the domes- 
tic jurisdiction claim, no other nation is in 
an honorable position to do so. It must be 
assumed that the United States will weigh 
each instance with meticulous care, and 
listen avidly to all arguments on the nature 
of the question submitted. The United 
States as a government in the area of inter- 
national claims can certainly take care 
of itself. And U.S. nationals doing busi- 
ness abroad have carefully appraised the 
risks and have presumably protected them- 
selves without regard to whether any of 
their claims are enforceable in the interna- 
tional court, and are satisfied with the sta- 
bility and honor of the nations where they 
are doing business, and with the courts of 
the forum. The so-called argument of self- 
interest. on the part of the United States 
is far outweighed by the benefit of retaining 
the Connally reservation. 

To those who say that the risk is small, 
as does the American Bar Association's sec- 
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tion of international and comparative law, 
it may be answered that they admit the 
existence of risk. Risks should not be taken 
with the domestic interests of the United 
States before such a tribunal, 

The United States is a unique country. It 
has a unique Constitution. It holds a unique 
position in the world. It is by no means 
requisite that the United States follow other 
governments, who have either made no res- 
ervation or abandoned one previously made. 
Our stakes in maintaining the integrity of 
our position are high. We cannot expect 
anyone other than the United States to look 
after its interests. If the United States were 
the only nation making such a reservation, 
it would certainly in the present posture of 
world affairs be justified. 

Americans may look to their own Consti- 
tution as well to learn why the Connally 
reservation should be preserved. By relin- 
quishing this reservation we would permit 
the sovereignty of the United States to be 
substantially impaired. In effect, we would 
be giving to an international tribunal, with- 
out right of appeal or other redress, power 
to decide questions arising under the US. 
Constitution that might affect our country, 
its several States, and each of us in a man- 
ner contrary to that contemplated by the 
Constitution. The Founding Fathers might 
have welcomed the submission of truly in- 
ternational questions to a World Court on a 
case-by-case basis, or on a treaty-by-treaty 
basis where the international character of 
the issue is clear in advance. They cer- 
tainly never contemplated an unqualified 
blanket release of sovereignty of the kind 
that would occur with the withdrawal of 
the Connally reservation. It is surely open 
to question whether the Senate should as- 
sume such power under the Constitution as 
it is now written. 


SELF-JUDGING—-ONLY A SLOGAN 


The proponents of withdrawal seek to dis- 
parage the Connally reservation by indis- 
criminate use of the word “self-judging.” It 
is demonstrably a sloganizing maneuver. 
The United States was under no obligation 
to submit any controversies to the World 
Court. When it chose to submit some con- 
troversies but not others it was entirely prop- 
er to define, in any manner it chose, the 
extent of such submission. The declara- 
tion that it would not submit any contro- 
versies judged by it to be within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of the United States was 
an honest, forthright statement. Subse- 
quent events have demonstrated to many 
thoughtful Americans, whatever their senti- 
ments may have been at the time, that the 
reservation was prophetically wise. The 
judgment of the United States that a con- 
troversy lies within its own domestic juris- 
diction cannot be regarded as a Judgment in 
its own favor in a case actually being liti- 
gated, which seems to be one of the impli- 
cations suggested. 

The reservation has not been a deterrent 
to the use of the World Court on truly in- 
ternational issues. The United States has 
submitted cases involving international dis- 
putes and abided by the Court's decisions. 
Nations which sincerely believe in the peace- 
ful adjudication of international problems 
of a justiciable nature and want to use that 
Court are free to do so. Nor has it been 
established that America will use its reser- 
vation unfairly. If the United States can- 
not be trusted to be fair in this matter, how, 
from our standpoint, can more trust be re- 
posed in this international tribunal? 

The chief result of the reservation has 
been to retain in American hands jurisdic- 
tion over issues that are best decided by 
Americans. 

It is true, perhaps, that resort to the court 
on genuine questions of international law 
does not occur as often as some of us might 
wish. However, the reason seems to rest 
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largely on the widespread current belief that 
international problems of consequence 
should be settled at the diplomatic level by 
way of summit or comparable conferences, 
and not at the judicial level. The Suez 
Canal treaty, for example, might have made 
a justiciable case for the court, but instead, 
the resort was to diplomacy. It may be that 
the Berlin issue is of a justiciable nature; 
but it will doubtless not be settled in the 
World Court. Certainly, so long as the 
Communist nations refuse to use the court, 
the settlement of great international issues 
at the judicial level—world peace through 
world law—is not capable of realization. 


RESERVATION IS CONTINUATION OF MONROE 
DOCTRINE 

In fact scholarly research has demon- 
strated that the Connally reservation is 
completely consistent with our foreign 
policy beginning with the Monroe Doctrine, 
namely, that the United States has con- 
sistently reserved the exclusive right to pass 
on what have been called in official language 
“American questions“. 

Is there then no hope for the increased 
use of law in resolving international dis- 
putes? 

Definitely there is. The goal is well worth 
working for and working hard. But we 
must not make the Utopian move of jump- 
ing too far too soon. The question is one 
of means. We were closer to world peace 
through law in 1909 by virtue of The Hague 
conferences and of voluntary submissions 
to international tribunals than at any time 
since. 


WORLD IS NOT READY FOR COMPULSORY COURT 


The writer’s belief is that we will have to 
go through a long period of voluntary sub- 
missions of problems to the World Court, 
either on a case-by-case basis, or on a 
treaty-by-treaty basis, or both, before 
the world is conditioned to accept a 
greater degree of world peace through law 
than now exists. In the writer’s judgment, 
we must attain at least a relatively calm 
atmosphere of legal settlement of interna- 
tional problems such as prevailed just prior 
to World War I (and this must include the 
Communist nations, without whom world 
peace through law is an utter impossibility) 
before we are ready to consider compulsory 
jurisdiction of any World Court, however 
constituted. 

After all, the concept of peace through law 
contemplates maintenance of the status quo 
except as changed by orderly legal processes, 
either of legislation or of adjudication, or 
both. The brutal fact is that we are living 
in a world in which much of its population 
is dissatisfied with the status quo and is not 
willing to wait for orderly legal change but 
is prone to resort to revolution and the use 
of force. 

We might as well look squarely in the face 
the cold fact that at the present time the 
sovereignty of the United States should not 
be impaired in favor of an idealistic and 1l- 
lusory concept, even if, for the moment, one 
were to concede that the Constitution as 
now written admits of such a relinquish- 
ment of sovereignty by Senate action. Our 
efforts should be directed toward gradually 
bringing back to this greatly troubled world 
a genuine respect for international law and 
order such as existed prior to Wold War I, 
and to further the cause of world peace 
through law in that direction. This will 
take time and may be impossible of accom- 
plishment if the Communist nations con- 
tinue the practice of making agreements 


3 Miss Eleanor R. Finch, a Washington, 
D.C., lawyer, widely versed in international 
law, has furnished the writer with a mono- 
graph prepared by herself which establishes 
the substance of this paragraph. 
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only to gain time and then to break them 
at will. However, until then, the domestic 
affairs of the United States should not be 
risked with an international tribunal such 
as the present World Court. 

Back in 1947, organizations such as the 
house of delegates of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation recommended withdrawal of the Con- 
nally reservation. However, the interna- 
tional scene has changed so radically since 
those honeymoon days of relative harmony 
that the same association has disapproved of 
numerous proposed United Nations treaties 
as impinging improperly on the best inter- 
ests of the United States. With all of the 
disillusionments and disappointments in the 
international fleld since 1947, changed con- 
ditions warrant a reexamination. 

It is true that, more recently, in 1959, a 
committee of the section of international law 
of the association has urged in a published 
report (since approved by the section itself) 
the withdrawal of the Connally reservation 
“at the first favorable opportunity.” The 
committee report and section approval do 
not represent action of the association itself. 
Association action is that of the house of 
delegates before which reconsideration of the 
1947 recommendation is now pending. The 
section's committee adds that “its withdraw- 
al would have broad international ramifica- 
tions involving problems beyond our com- 
petence. Accordingly, we express no views as 
to the manner and timing of the with- 
drawal.” 

The writer suggests that the problems will 
also have broad domestic ramifications. 
These should be weighed with the most 
searching discrimination before any action 
is taken to withdraw the reservation. In the 
writer's opinion the time to do so has not 
arrived. 


CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning busi- 
ness? If not, morning business is closed. 

Under the previously agreed to unan- 
imous consent arrangement, the clerk 
will call the calendar 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pas- 
TORE in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Pursuant to the order previously 
entered, the clerk will proceed to a call 
of the measures on the calendar to which 
there is no objection. 

The clerk will state the first measure 
on the calendar. 


COMMISSION ON PRESIDENTIAL 
OFFICE SPACE—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3524) to provide for a 
Commission on Presidential Office Space, 
was announced as first in order. 

Mr. KEATING. Over, Mr. President, 
by request. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator withhold his 
objection for a moment, so that I may 
make a brief statement? 

Mr. KEATING. I am happy to with- 
hold my objection. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, the Senator from South Da- 
kota is aware of the fact that there are 
Senators who believe the additional office 
space needed for the White House staff 
should be provided by a remodeling of 
the present building known as the Old 
State, War, and Navy Building. The 
Senator from South Dakota is not op- 
posed to that position particularly. He 
thinks it would be desirable to have an 
authorization passed at this session of 
Congress for the additional office space 
needed for the Chief Executive. 

The reason is that if a new President 
should come to the Congress and pro- 
pose an authorization, it might be sub- 
ject to the objection or to the criticism 
that he was seeking to aggrandize the 
office. It is the hope of the present ad- 
ministration, which is obviously going 
out, that an authorization can be 
created. 

The Senator from South Dakota, 
therefore, after consultation with mem- 
bers of the committee and of the staff, 
has drafted an amendment. He merely 
wishes to read it for the information of 
the Senate at this time, in the hope that 
those who have been concerned as to the 
possibility that the bill, if passed as 
originally drafted, would result in the 
demolition of the Old State, War, and 
Navy Building, will be satisfied. 

The amendment would read: “At the 
bottom of page, at the end of line 11, 
strike the period, insert a semicolon and 
the following: 

Provided, That proposal (a) of said report 
shall be modified to provide for renovation 
and remodeling of the old State, War, and 
Navy Building to provide the additional 
Presidential office space. 


I recognize that the bill hardly can be 
passed at this time, considering the ob- 
jections registered with the committee, 
but I should like to have those who are 
concerned about the matter consider the 
amendment. Possibly the House, the 
committee, and the objectors may agree 
later to having the bill considered on 
motion, with the amendment. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield to 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Do I correctly under- 
stand the Senator from South Dakota to 
mean that if the amendment is agreed 
to by the Senate he will have no objec- 
tion to the consideration of the bill at 
the present session of Congress? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That is 
correct. In fact, I hope it may be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I should like to ask the 
Senator what objections have been made 
to the creation of the Commission rec- 
ommended by the committee. I believe 
the Senator heretofore served as a mem- 
ber of the Building Commission. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I do not 
think I was a member of the Commis- 
sion. 

My understanding is that objections 
have been filed with the committees on 
both sides of the aisle. As nearly as I 
can determine the nature of the objec- 
tions, they are based upon the probable 
demolition of the Old State, War, and 
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Navy Building to provide the site. I had 
merely hoped that if we provided for 
the authorization, as stated, it would 
overcome the objections. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am in favor of the 
Senator’s amendment. I think the Sen- 
ator is correct. I know that no matter 
who is elected to be the new President, 
there is no question whatsoever about 
the need for additional office space. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico is eminently correct. The Congress 
has provided additional space for its re- 
quirements in the last few years. We 
have provided a second House Office 
Building, a third House Office Building, 
and a second Senate Office Building. 
Despite this, the President, with all the 
manifold duties and responsibilities 
which now adhere to that office, is con- 
fined to the cramped and crowded quar- 
ters in the wing of the White House at 
the present time. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I was mistaken in 
thinking that the Senator was a mem- 
ber of the Commission heretofore. That 
was the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruskal, who was the other Member of 
the Senate on the Commission, who 
served with some of the House Members. 
The Commission was headed by Mr. 
Fleming of the Riggs National Bank. 

Mr. Floete belonged to it, and several 
other officials of the Government. 
There is no question as to the need. 
Therefore, I hope that the objectors will 
accept the Senator’s amendment, be- 
cause I feel as the Senator does about 
the demolition of the Old State, War, 
and Navy Building. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
am very sympathetic with the views ex- 
pressed by my friends from South Da- 
kota and New Mexico. I think they 
made effective arguments. They will 
appreciate, however, I am sure, that ob- 
jection was filed with me, and I am act- 
ing ina representative capacity. In that 
position, I am obliged to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case] desire to file his amendment, or to 
have it printed and lie on the table? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment be printed and lie on 
the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


VALIDATION OF CERTAIN OVERPAY- 
MENTS TO SEVERAL STATES 


The bill (H.R. 900) to validate certain 
overpayments inadvertently made by the 
United States to several of the States 
and to relieve certifying and disbursing 
officers from liability thereon was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


CHANGE IN ROAD AT WHITES 
BRANCH, GRAPEVINE RESERVOIR, 
TEX. 

The bill (H.R. 2178) to authorize the 

Secretary of the Army to make certain 

changes in the road at the Whites 
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Branch, Grapevine Reservoir, Tex., was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


PROTECTION OF FOREST COVER 
FOR RESERVOIR AREAS 


The bill (H.R. 9377) to provide for 
the protection of forest cover for reser- 
voir areas under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of the Army and the Chief of 
Engineers was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


ADJUSTMENTS OF RENTALS UNDER 
LEASES FOR RECREATIONAL FA- 
CILITIES 


The bill (H.R. 12530) to authorize ad- 
justment, in the public interest, of 
rentals under leases entered into for the 
provision of commercial recreational fa- 
cilities at the John H. Kerr Reservoir, 
Va. and N.C., was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3713) to increase the sal- 
aries of officers and members of the Met- 
ropolitan Police force and the Fire De- 
partment of the District of Columbia, the 
U.S. Park Police, the White House Police, 
and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
that the bill be passed over. I wish to 
make clear that the only reason for the 
request that the bill go over is that it in- 
volves $2,300,000 and is considered inap- 
propriate for consideration on the calen- 
dar call. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield. 

Mr. BEALL. While it is true that the 
bill involves that amount of money, it at- 
tempts to bring the salaries of the officers 
and members of the Metropolitan Police 
force, the Fire Department of the District 
of Columbia, the U.S. Park Police, and 
the White House Police in line with sal- 
aries authorized for other civil service 
employees. There is another bill on the 
calendar which will provide the money 
with which to pay these officers. The bill 
has been heard by the committee and has 
been brought up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The clerk will state the next order of 
business. 

The bill (H.R. 10346) to amend the 
District of Columbia sales tax so as to in- 
crease the rate of tax imposed on gross 
receipts from certain sales, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, over 
by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


ADDITIONAL REVENUE FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The bill (H.R. 12563) to amend the act 

entitled An act to provide additional 
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revenue for the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes,” approved August 17, 
1937, as amended, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


COMBINATION FOR FINANCING THE 
BRIDGE ACROSS WEST PASSAGE 
OF NARRAGANSETT BAY WITH 
THE NEWPORT BRIDGE, RHODE 
ISLAND 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3681) authorizing the Rhode 
Island Turnpike and Bridge Authority to 
combine for financing purposes the 
bridge across the West Passage of Nar- 
ragansett Bay with the Newport Bridge 
and any other project acquired or con- 
structed by said authority, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Public Works, with amendments, on 
page 1, at the beginning of line 9, to 
strike out “amended by inserting im- 
mediately after section 3 the following 
new section:” and insert hereby 
amended by striking out section 4, and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following 
new section:”; on page 2, line 12, after 
the word “tolls”, to insert “in accord- 
ance with State law“; at the beginning 
of line 16, to strike out “amended” and 
insert amended.“; in the same line, 
after the amendment just above men- 
tioned, to strike out “Provided, That the 
rates of tolls charged for the use of said 
bridge, bridges, and structures included 
in any such project shall be so adjusted 
as to provide in the aggregate a fund 
not to exceed an amount sufficient to 
pay the reasonable costs of maintaining, 
repairing, and operating all of the struc- 
tures or facilities included in the project 
under economical management, and to 
provide a sinking fund sufficient to 
amortize the aggregate cost of construct- 
ing or acquiring the structures hereby 
authorized included in the project, in- 
cluding the principal and interest on 
revenue bonds issued for financing such 
cost, or on any bonds issued to refund the 
same, under reasonable charges as soon 
as possible, but within a period not ex- 
ceeding forty years from the date of 
completion of the last completed struc- 
ture or facility included in the project.“; 
on page 3, after line 5, to strike out: 


Sec. 2. That section 4 of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. After a sinking fund sufficient to 
amortize the cost of the bridges, structures, 
or facilities included in any such project and 
sufficient to pay the principal and interest 
and any lawful retirement premium on reve- 
nue bonds issued as aforesaid with respect to 
such project shall have been so provided, the 
bridges, structures, or facilities included in 
such project shall be maintained and oper- 
ated free of tolls.” 

Sec. 3. That sections 5 and 6 be redes- 
ignated as sections 6 and 7, respectively, and 
the word bridge“ in the first line of section 5 
be stricken and the word “bridges” be in- 
serted in lieu thereof. 


And, after line 18, to insert: 


Sec. 2. That the word “bridge” in the first 
line of section 5 be stricken and the word 
“bridges” inserted in lieu thereof. 
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So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
act entitled “An act authorizing the State of 
Rhode Island, acting by and through the 
Jamestown Bridge Commission as an agency 
of the State, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a toll bridge across the West Passage 
of Narragansett Bay between the towns of 
Jamestown and North Kingston,” approved 
April 4, 1938 (52 Stat. 194), is hereby 
amended by striking out section 4, and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following new 
section: 

“Sec, 4. That upon title to the bridge 
which was constructed under the authority of 
this act becoming vested in the Rhode 
Island Turnpike and Bridge Authority, cre- 
ated by chapter 3390, Public Laws of Rhode 
Island, 1954 (chapter 12 of title 24, General 
Laws of Rhode Island, 1956), said authority 
shall be authorized to combine sald bridge 
for financing purposes with any other bridge, 
bridges, or structures financed by said au- 
thority under the provisions of said chapter 
12, as heretofore amended, and to fix and 
charge tolls in accordance with State law 
for the use of said bridge and such other 
bridges and approaches so combined into 
one project, and to pledge the use of such 
tolls in accordance with the provisions of 
said chapter 12, as amended. 

Sec. 2. That the word “bridge” in the 
first line of section 5 be stricken and the 
word bridges“ inserted in lieu thereof. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


SALE OF CERTAIN PUBLIC LANDS 
IN ALASKA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3469) to amend the act of March 
8, 1922, as amended, to extend its pro- 
visions to public sales, which had been 
reported from the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 9, after the 
word “gas”, to insert “deposits”, so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act 
of March 8, 1922 (42 Stat. 415; 48 U.S.C. 376, 
377), as amended is hereby further amended 
by adding a new section thereto reading as 
follows: 

“Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior may 
sell under the provisions of section 2455 of 
the Revised Statutes (43 U.S.C. 1171), as 
amended, lands in Alaska known to contain 
workable coal, oil, or gas deposits, or that 
may be valuable for the coal, oil, or gas con- 
tained therein, and which are otherwise sub- 
ject to sale under said section 2455, as 
amended, upon the condition that the pat- 
ent issued to the purchaser thereof shall 
contain the reservation required by section 
2 of this Act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 3605) to amend sections 
4504, 4511, 4520, and 4549 of the Re- 
vised Statutes relating to shipping arti- 
cles was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 
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AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT ACT OF 
1945 
The Senate proceeded to consider the 

bill (S. 3688) to amend the District of 


Columbia Redevelopment Act of 1945, as 


amended, and the act approved Decem- 
ber 20, 1944, as amended, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, with an amendment to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 


That section 3 of the District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Act of 1945 (60 Stat. 790), as 
amended (sec. 5-702, D.C. Code, 1951 edition), 
is amended— 

(a) by redesignating the definitions desig- 
nated “(b)” through “(r)” as “(c)” through 
“(5)”, respectively; 

(b) by inserting after the definition of 
“Agency” in such section the following new 
definition: 

“(b) ‘Blighted area’ means any area, 
whether residential or nonresidential, or a 
combination of residential and nonresiden- 
tial, which is substandard within the mean- 
ing of section 2 of this Act, regardless of 
whether the buildings in such area are used 
or will be used after redevelopment for 
human habitation.”; 

(c) by striking “an area” in the definition 
of “Project area” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“a blighted area”; and 

(d) by inserting in the definition of “Re- 
development company”, after the words 
“project area”, the phrase “or part thereof”. 

Sec. 2. Subsection (a) of section 5 of such 
Act (sec. 5-704 (a), D.C. Code, 1951 edition) 
is amended by striking section 7(i)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “section 7(h)”. 

Sec. 3. Paragraph numbered (2) of sub- 
section (b) of section 6 of such Act (sec. 
5-705, D.C. Code, 1951 edition) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
“Such plan may provide for the redevelop- 
ment of areas which are residential or non- 
residential in character, or a combination 
thereof, and such areas may be redeveloped 
for (i) residential uses, (ii) nonresidential 
uses, or (ili) a combination of residential 
and nonresidential uses, as the Planning 
Commission and the District Commissioners 
may determine appropriate to facilitate the 
proper growth and development or redevelop- 
ment of the community in accordance with 
sound planning standards and to afford maxi- 
mum opportunity for the redevelopment of 
the project area by private enterprise.” 

Sec. 4. The second sentence of subsection 
(b) of section 7 of such Act (sec. 5-706 (b), 
D.C. Code, 1951 edition), is amended (a) by 
striking “than publicly owned properties” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “publicly owned 
properties which are not to be devoted to 
public use“; (b) by striking the words “and 
District” in the last clause of said second 
sentence; and (c) by inserting immediately 
before the period at the end of subsection (b) 
the following: “; and the District Commis- 
sioners are authorized to transfer any real 
property owned by the government of the 
District of Columbia to the Agency for such 
sums or other consideration as may be agreed 
upon: Provided, That the District Commis- 
sioners may not transfer any such real prop- 
erty until the expiration of thirty days from 
the date upon which a report of the facts 
concerning any such proposed transfer is 
submitted to the Committees on the District 
of Columbia of the Senate and House of 
Representatives.” 

Sec. 5. The first section of the Act ap- 
proved December 20, 1944 (58 Stat. 819), as 
amended (sec. 1-244, D.C. Code, 1951 edition), 
is amended by adding the following sub- 
section: 

“(1) To enter into leases of, or to grant 
revocable permits for the use of, the public 


space over or under the streets and alleys 
of the District of Columbia to an extent not 
inconsistent with the use of such streets and 
alleys by the general public for the purpose 
of travel, and in connection with any such 
lease or permit to impose such terms, in- 
cluding but not limited to the deposit of 
bond or other security, and to provide for 
the payment of such rents or fees as the 
Commissioners may, in their discretion, de- 
termine to be necessary or desirable, but the 
Commissioners shall, in connection with en- 
tering into a lease for, or granting a permit 
for, the use of public space over the streets 
and alleys of the District of Columbia, pro- 
vide as a condition of any such lease or per- 
mit that such space shall not be used by the 
lessee or permittee in such manner as to de- 
prive any real property not owned by such 
lessee or permittee of its easements of light, 
air, and access.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


INCREASED MAXIMUM BORROWING 
AUTHORITY BY THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 3834) to increase the 
maximum amount which may be bor- 
rowed by the District of Columbia for 
use in the construction and improve- 
ment of its sanitary and combined sewer 
systems, and for other purposes was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
214 of the District of Columbia Public Works 
Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 108; sec. 43-1613, D.C. 
Code, 1951 edition) is amended by striking 
$5,000,000" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$32,000,000.” 

Section 217 of such Act (68 Stat. 109; sec. 
43-1616, D.C. Code, 1951 edition) is amended 
by inserting (a)“ immediately before the 
first word of such section and by adding at 
the end thereof the following subsection: 

“(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of the 
preceding subsection, the interest and princi- 
pal payments on not to exceed $10,000,000 
of the loans authorized by section 214 of this 
Act shall be deferred whenever the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury finds that the income 
received from charges for sewerage service at- 
tributable to sewage flowing into the Dis- 
trict of Columbia sanitary sewage works 
from the Potomac interceptor (authorized 
by Public Law 86-515) is inadequate to pro- 
vide for the payment of such interest or 
principal, or both interest and principal, and 
such deferred interest and principal shall be 
added to the sums payable to the Secretary of 
the Treasury in later years.” 


CIVIC PROGRAMS COMMEMORAT- 
ING THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE CIVIL WAR 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3835) to authorize the District 
of Columbia Civil War Centennial Com- 
mission to plan and carry out in the 
District of Columbia civic programs in 
commemoration of the 100th anni- 
versary of the Civil War; to authorize 
the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Secretary of the Interior, 
and the Secretary of Defense to make 
certain property of the District and of 
the United States available for the use 
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of such Commission; to authorize the 
said Commissioners to make certain 
regulations and permit certain uses to 
be made of public space, and for other 
purposes which had been reported from 
the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, with amendments, on page 3, 
line 5, after the word “conditions”, to 
insert “and at such times”, and on page 
4, line 22, after the word “deem”, to 
strike out proper.“ and insert “proper: 
Provided, That the granting of licenses 
to sell in places under the jurisdiction of 
the head of a department of the United 
States shall require his approval.“; so as 
to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
District of Columbia Civil War Centennial 
Commission is authorized and empowered to 
prepare, arrange, supervise and carry out in 
the District of Columbia appropriate civic 
programs to commemorate the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Civil War. In 
carrying out its functions the Commission 
shall collaborate with the Civil War Cen- 
tennial Commission established by the joint 
Pats of September 7, 1959 (71 Stat. 

). 

Sec. 2. (a) As used in this Act the terms 
“District of Columbia Civil War Centennial 
Commission” and “Commission” mean the 
District of Columbia Civil War Centennial 
Commission created by the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia on 
April 28, 1959, and the terms “Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia” and “Dis- 
trict Commissioners” mean the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
or their designated agent. 

(b) The Commission shall consist of such 
members, and shall continue in existence 
until such time, as the District Commission- 
ers shall determine. 

(c) The members of the Commission shall 
serve without compensation, but shall be 
paid for all necessary expenses incurred by 
them in carrying out their duties, including 
traveling expenses. 

(d) The Commission shall, in carrying out 
its functions and duties, be subject to the 
supervision and control of the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

(e) The Commission is authorized to uti- 
lize such personnel, facilities, and property, 
real or personal, of the District of Columbia 
or of the United States as may be made avail- 
able for the use of said Commission, and 
under such conditions and at such times as 
may be prescribed, by the District Commis- 
sioners or by the head of the concerned de- 
partment, agency, or instrumentality of the 
United States, or by his designated agent. 

Sec. 3. (a) The members of the District 
of Columbia Civil War Centennial Commis- 
sion shall not be personally liable in dam- 
ages for any Official action of the said Com- 
mission in which the said members par- 
ticipate, nor shall any member of said Com- 
mission be liable for any costs that may be 
taxed against them or the Commission on 
account of any such official action by them as 
members of the said Commission, but such 
costs shall be charged to the District of 
Columbia and paid as other costs are paid 
in suits brought against the municipality; 
nor shall the said Commission or any of its 
members be required to give any bond or 
security for costs or damages on any appeal 
whatever. 

(b) Service of an individual as a member 
of the said Commission or in connection 
with carrying out any activity authorized by 
this Act shail not be considered as service 
or employment bringing such individual 
within the provisions of sections 216, 281, 
283, 284, 434, or 1914 of title 18 of the United 
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States Code, or section 190 of the Revised 
Statutes (5 U.S.C. 99) nor shall any mem- 
ber of the said Commission by reason of his 
status as such be deemed to be an “officer of 
the Government” within the meaning of the 
Act of April 27, 1916 (5 U.S.C. 101). 

Sec. 4. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the Commissioners may accept 
the voluntary services of persons appointed 
as members of the said Commission or in 
connection with carrying out any activity 
authorized by this Act. 

Sec. 5. (a) In connection with the various 
activities scheduled to take place during the 
observance of the centennial of the Civil 
War, the District Commissioners are au- 
thorized and directed to make all reasonable 
regulations necessary to secure the preser- 
vation of public order and protection of life, 
health, and property; to make special regu- 
lations respecting the standing, movement, 
and operation of vehicles of whatever char- 
acter or kind during said period; and to 
grant, under such conditions as they may im- 
pose, special licenses to peddlers and ven- 
dors for the privilege of selling goods, wares, 
and merchandise in such places in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and to fix such fees for 
such privilege, as they may deem proper: 
Provided, That the granting of licenses to 
sell in places under the jurisdiction of the 
head of a department of the United States 
shall require his approval. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to es- 
tablish such fees and charges as it deems 
appropriate in connection with any activity 
officially connected with the observance of 
the centennial anniversary of the Civil War, 
and the District of Columbia Civil War Cen- 
tennial Commission shall be responsible for 
the collection of such fees and charges, with 
the exception of those fees and charges pro- 
vided in subsection (a) of this section. 

(c)(1) There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the use of the District of 
Columbia Civil War Centennial Commission 
such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this Act, and such sums 
shall be deposited in the Civil War Centen- 
nial Fund, District of Columbia, authorized 
by paragraph (2) of subsection (c) of this 
section. 

(o) (2) All moneys collected pursuant to 
fees and charges made under authority of 
subsections (a) and (b) of this section shall 
be paid to the District Commissioners and 
deposited in a revolving fund in the Treas- 
ury which is hereby authorized to be estab- 
lished, to be known as the Civil War Cen- 
tennial Fund, District of Columbia. Such 
fund shall be used to carry out the purposes 
of this Act, and may be expended without 
regard to the laws and procedures applica- 
ble to District of Columbia or Federal agen- 
cies for the procurement of supplies, serv- 
ices, and property. Contracts may be en- 
tered into for the purposes of this Act with- 
out regard to applicable District of Columbia 
or Federal laws or regulations. 

(d) The District Commissioners may use 
any property acquired by the District of Co- 
lumbia Civil War Centennial Commission 
remaining upon its termination, or they may 
dispose of the said property as surplus prop- 
erty. The net revenues, after payment of 
Commission expenses, derived from Commis- 
sion activities shall be deposited in the 
Treasury to the credit of the District of 
Columbia. 

(e) The Commission is authorized to carry 
public liability insurance protecting the 
Commission, members, officials, and employ- 
ees thereof; the United States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and their officers and em- 
ployees performing service under this Act, 
and persons performing voluntary services 
under provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary, 
payable in like manner as other appropria- 
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tions for the expenses of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to enable the District Commis- 
sioners to provide additional municipal serv- 
ices in said District in connection with any 
program, function, or activity prepared, ar- 
ranged, supervised, or carried out by the 
Commission or by the Civil War Centennial 
Commission established by the joint resolu- 
tion of September 7, 1959 (71 Stat. 626), 
including employment of personal services 
without regard to the civil service and classi- 
fication laws; travel expenses of law enforce- 
ment personnel from other jurisdictions; 
hire of means of transportation; meals for 
policemen and firemen, cost of removing 
and relocating streetcar loading platforms, 
construction, rent, maintenance, and ex- 
penses incident to the operation of tempo- 
rary public comfort stations, first-aid sta- 
tions, and information booths, and other in- 
cidental expenses in the discretion of the 
Commissioners. 

Sec.7. The District Commissioners may 
authorize the Commission to install suitable 
overhead conductors and install suitable 
lighting or other electrical facilities, with 
adequate supports, for illumination or other 
purposes. If it should be necessary to place 
wires for illuminating or other purposes over 
any park or reservation in the District of 
Columbia, such placing of wires and their 
removal shall be under the supervision of 
the official in charge of said park or reser- 
vation. Such conductors with their sup- 
ports shall be removed by the date specified 
by the said Commissioners or by said official, 
as the case may be. The said Commissioners, 
or such other officials as may have jurisdic- 
tion in the premises, shall enforce the provi- 
sions of this Act, take needful precautions for 
the protection of the public, and insure that 
the pavement of any street, sidewalk, ave- 
nue, or alley which is disturbed or damaged 
is restored to its previous condition. 

Sec.8. The regulations and licenses au- 
thorized by this Act shall be in full force 
and effect for such period of time as may be 
specified by the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Such regulations shall be 
published in one or more of the daily news- 
papers published in the District of Columbia 
and no penalty prescribed for the violation 
of any such regulation shall be enforced until 
three days after such publication. Any per- 
son violating any regulation promulgated 
by the said Commissioners under the au- 
thority of this Act shall be fined not more 
than $100 or imprisoned for not more than 
30 days. Each and every day a violation of 
any such regulation exists shall constitute 
a separate offense, and the penalty pre- 
scribed shall be applicable to each such 
separate offense. 

Sec. 9. Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be applicable to the United States Capitol 
buildings or grounds or other properties un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Congress or any 
committee, commission, or officer thereof: 
Provided, however, That any of the serv- 
ices or facilities authorized by or under this 
Act shall be made available with respect to 
any such properties upon request or ap- 
proval of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


PAYMENT OF TUITION OF CERTAIN 
PERSONS ATTENDING PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
The Senate proceeded to consider the 

bill (H.R. 7124) to require the payment 

of tuition on account of certain persons 
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who attend the public schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, with 
an amendment, to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 


That this Act may be cited as the “Dis- 
trict of Columbia Nonresident Tuition Act“. 

Sec. 2 (a) In the case of (1) each adult 
who attends a public school of the District 
of Columbia and does not reside in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and (2) each child who 
attends such a public school and does not 
have a parent or guardian who resides in the 
District of Columbia, or is not an orphan, 
there shall be paid to the Board of Educa- 
tion the amount fixed by the Board of Edu- 
cation pursuant to subsection (b) of this 
section. 

(b) The amount which shall be paid with 
respect to each person subject to subsection 
(a) of this section shall be fixed by the 
Board of Education with the approval of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia as the amount necessary to cover 
the expense of tuition and cost of textbooks 
and school supplies used by such person. 

(c) All amounts received by the Board of 
Education under this section shall be paid 
into the Treasury of the United States, to 
the credit of the District of Columbia. 

(d) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a) of this section, upon the 
submission of evidence satisfactory to the 
Board of Education that care, custody, and 
substantial support are supplied by the per- 
son or persons with whom that child is 
residing in the District of Columbia, and 
that the parent or guardian of such child 
is unable to supply such care, custody, and 
support, or that such child is self-support- 
ing, such child shall be considered a resident 
of the District of Columbia for the purpose 
of school attendance and exempt from the 
requirement to pay tuition. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Board of Education shall 
take such action as may be necessary to 
determine which of the persons, attending 
or desiring to attend the public schools of 
the District of Columbia, for whom tuition 
shall be paid as required by section 2, and 
said Board is authorized, with the approval 
of the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to make regulations to carry out 
the intent and purposes of this Act. 

(b) Any person who makes a statement 
required or authorized by this Act to be filed 
with the Board of Education knowing that 
the information set forth in such statement 
is false, shall be fined not more than $300 
or imprisoned for not more than ninety 
days, or both. Any person violating any 
regulation made pursuant to the authority 
in this Act shall be fined not more than $100 
or imprisoned for not more than thirty days. 

(c) All prosecutions for violations of this 
Act, or regulations made pursuant thereto, 
shall be conducted in the name of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by the Corporation Coun- 
sel or any of his assistants. As used in this 
Act the term “Corporation Counsel” means 
the attorney for the District of Columbia, 
by whatever title such attorney may be 
known, designated by the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to per- 
form the functions prescribed for the Cor- 
poration Counsel in this Act. 

Sec. 4. As used in this Act— 

(1) the term “child” means a person who 
is less than twenty-one years of age; 

(2) the term “orphan” means a child who 
resides in the District of Columbia and who 
does not have a living parent or guardian; 

(3) the term “adult” means a person who 
is twenty-one years of age, or older; 

(4) the term “guardian” means a person 
(A) appointed as a guardian for a child by 
a court of competent jurisdiction, and (B) 
who has control or custody of such child; 
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(5) the term parent“ means a person 
(A) who (i) is a natural parent of a child, 
(u) is a stepfather or stepmother of a child, 
or (iii) has adopted a child, and (B) who 
has custody or control of such child; and 

(6) the term “Board of Education” means 
the Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia. 

Sec. 5. (1) Nothing in this Act shall be 

so as to affect the authority vested 
in the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia by Reorganization Plan Numbered 
5 of 1952 (66 Stat. 824). The performance 
of any function vested by this Act in the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
or in any office or agency under the jurisdic- 
tion and control of said Commissioners may 
be delegated by said Commissioners in ac- 
cordance with section 3 of such plan. 

(2) This Act shall not be construed as 

the Act approved April 23, 1958 
(72 Stat. 98), and such Act approved April 
23, 1958, shall continue in full force and 
effect. 

Sec. 6. The following provisions of law 
are repealed: 

(1) The last paragraph under the head- 
ing “Public Schools” in the Act of March 
3, 1899, as amended (D.C. Code, sec. 31-301). 

(2) The last ph under the side 

“Miscellaneous” which follows the 
center h “Public Schools” in the Act 
of July 21, 1914 (D.C. Code, sec. 31-302). 

(3) The last paragraph under the side 
heading “Miscellaneous” which follows the 
center heading “Public Schools” in the Act 
of March 3, 1915 (D.C, Code, sec. 31-303). 

(4) The second paragraph under the cen- 
ter heading “Public Schools” in the Act of 
March 28, 1918 (D.C, Code, sec. 31-304). 

(5) The last paragraph under the heading 
“Capital Outlay” which follows the center 
heading “Public Schools” in the Act of June 
28, 1944 (D.C. Code, sec. 31-305). 

(6) The last paragraph under the heading 
“Capital Outlay” which follows the center 
heading “Public Schools” in the Act of June 
29, 1949 (D.C. Code, sec. 31-306) . 

Sec. 7. Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be construed as preventing the Board of 
Education from requiring students of the 
District of Columbia Teachers College to pay 
tuition, and the said Board is authorized, in 
its discretion, to require the payment of 
tuition by the students of such college, 
whether or not resident in the District of 
Columbia, with the exception of those stu- 
dents who are authorized to be excused from 
the payment of tuition by an Act other than 
this Act. 

Sec. 8. This Act shall take effect on the first 
day of the school semester which commences 
at least sixty days after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask 
to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Maryland will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 8, 
line 8, in the committee amendment, it 
is proposed to strike the word “that” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “a.” 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, this is a 
typographical error, and the amend- 
ment is a correction of that error. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
E 


ae bill was read the third time and 
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ACCELERATION OF COMMENCE- 
MENT DATE OF CIVIL SERVICE 
RETIREMENT ANNUITIES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 8289) to accelerate the com- 
mencing date of civil service retirement 
annuities, and for other purposes, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service with an 
amendment, and subsequently reported 
from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia with an additional amend- 
ment. 

The amendment of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service was, on 
page 4, after line 18, to insert a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 

Sec. 3. Section 4(3) of the Federal Em- 
ployees Health Benefits Act of 1959 (73 Stat. 
711; 5 U.S.C. 3003 (3)) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: “Any em- 
ployee organization as defined in section 2(i) 
shall be exempt from the provisions of the 
Fire and Casualty Act (54 Stat. 1063; D.C. 
Code 35-1301, and the following)“ 


The amendment of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia was, on page 4, 
after line 18, to strike out the amend- 
ment of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3269) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Navy to convey certain 
property to the State of Hawaii, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, over 
by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3299) to provide for the 
conveyance to the State of Maine of 
certain lands located in such State, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, over 
by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN PROP- 
ERTY TO THE CITY OF BIS- 
MARCK, N. DAK. 


The bill (S. 1663) directing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to convey certain 
property in the State of North Dakota 
to the city of Bismarck, N. Dak., was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in 
order to clear the title to the property here- 
inafter described the Secretary of the In- 
terior is authorized and directed to convey 
by quitclaim deed, without consideration, to 
the city of Bismarck, North Dakota, all right, 
title, and interest of the United States in 
and to the following described tract of land, 
together with all buildings and other im- 
provements thereon, situated in the city of 
Bismarck, North Dakota: 


August 25 


Part of the southeast quarter of section 5, 
township 138, range 80, beginning at the 
southeast corner of such section, thence due 
west for 1,786 feet, thence north 25 degrees 
and 46 minutes west a distance of 1,122.5 
feet, thence north 66 degrees and 39 minutes 
west a distance of 454.9 feet, thence north 33 
degrees and 22 minutes west a distance of 
679 feet, thence north 25 degrees and 24 
minutes west a distance of 610 feet, thence 
around a 30-degree 49-minute curve to the 
right a distance of 374.4 feet, thence due 
east 66 feet south of the quarter line of 
such section 5 a distance of 1,103 feet, thence 
due south a distance of 1,214 feet, and 
thence due east a distance of 1.220 feet, and 
thence due south a distance of 1,360 feet 
to the point of beginning. 


VALIDATION OF PAYMENTS MADE 
FOR CERTAIN EMERGENCY CON- 
SERVATION MEASURES 


The bill (S. 2761) to validate pay- 
ments made for certain emergency con- 
servation measures under the program 
authorized by the Third Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1957, was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That pay- 
ments which have heretofore been made 
under the program authorized by the Third 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1957, 
under the item entitled “Emergency Con- 
servation Measures, Agricultural Conserva- 
tion Program Service“, for emergency con- 
servation measures carried out between Jan- 
uary 1, 1956, and June 21, 1957, shall, if 
otherwise proper, not be considered invalid 
by reason of the fact that they were made 
for measures carried out prior to the enact- 
ment of said Act, 


NELLIE V. LOHRY 


The bill (S. 3040) for the relief of 
Nellie V. Lohry was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Nel- 
lie V. Lohry of Ashland, Nebraska, the sum 
of $3,000. The payment of such sum shall 
be in full settlement of all her claims against 
the United States for payment of an addi- 
tional amount for certain property purchased 
from the said Nellie V. Lohry and Fred H. 
Lohry (deceased), pursuant to an option 
signed by them on November 14, 1941, by the 
United States in connection with the con- 
struction of an Army ordnance plant, such 
option having been exercised by the United 
States notwithstanding a previous attempt 
made on behalf of the said Nellie V. Lohry 
and the said Fred H. Lohry (deceased) by the 
project officer acquiring such property to 
have such option withdrawn on the grounds 
that it did not adequately reflect the value 
of the property: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this Act in ex- 
cess of 10 per centum thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 
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COMPACT BETWEEN THE STATES 
OF ARIZONA AND NEVADA 


The bill (S. 3433) giving the consent 
of Congress to a compact between the 
State of Arizona and the State of Ne- 
vada establishing a boundary between 
those States, was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
consent of Congress is hereby given to the 
compact between the States of Arizona and 
Nevada as contained in chapter 69, law of 
the State of Arizona, 1960 (senate bill num- 
bered 203, twenty-fourth legislature assem- 
bled, approved by the Governor March 24, 
1960), and chapter 119, Nevada Revised 
Statutes 1960 (senate bill numbered 121, 
passed by the 1960 Legislature of the State 
of Nevada and approved by the Governor 
March 9, 1960) establishing a boundary be- 
tween the States of Arizona and Nevada on 
the Colorado River between the point where 
the Nevada-California State line intersects 
the thirty-fifth degree of latitude north and 
Davis Dam. 

Src. 2. The right to alter, amend or re- 
peal this Act is expressly reserved. 


A, E. WATERSTRADT 


The bill (S. 3591) for the relief of A. E. 
Waterstradt, was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That not- 
withstanding any period of limitations or 
lapse of time, claim for credit or refund of 
overpayment of income taxes for the taxable 
years 1942 to 1945, inclusive, made by A. E. 
Waterstradt, of Takoma Park, Maryland, may 
be filed at any time within one year after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. The 
provisions of sections 322 (b), 3774, and 
3775 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 
shall not apply to the refund or credit of 
any overpayment of tax for which credit 
or refund is filed under the authority of this 
Act within such one-year period. 


EARL H. PENDELL 


The bill (S. 3609) for the relief of Earl 
H. Pendell was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Earl H. 
Pendell of Baltimore, Maryland, is hereby 
relieved of all liability to repay to the United 
States the sum of $4,447.98, representing the 
amount of overpayment of salary paid to him 
as a court reporter during the period from 
September 7, 1955, through March 7, 1959, 
the payment of such amount having occurred 
as a result of administrative error. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the said Earl H. Pendell, the sum 
of any payments received or withheld from 
him on account of the overpayment referred 
to in the first section of this Act. 


JAMES H. PRESLEY 


The bill (H.R. 2069) for the relief of 
James H. Presley was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 
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BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 2074) for the relief of 
Eric and Ida Mae Hjeipe was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


J. BUTLER HYDE 


The bill (H.R. 6084) for the relief of 
J. Butler Hyde was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


RAYMOND BAURKOT 
The bill (H.R. 6767) for the relief of 
Raymond Baurkot, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF BANKRUPTCY ACT 


The bill (H.R. 7242) to amend sec- 
tions 1, 57j, 64a(5), 67b, 67c, and 70c of 
the Bankruptcy Act, and for other pur- 
poses was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. HART subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
in connection with Calendar Item 1942 
(H.R. 7242), the bill dealing with the 
Bankruptcy Act, that there be printed at 
the point in the Recorp when action was 
taken on that bill excerpts from the com- 
mittee report. This is a rather compli- 
cated piece of legislation. The Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] master- 
fully explained it in the committee and 
was present on the floor in the event 
questions had been raised. I think it 
would be helpful to all concerned if those 
excerpts from the report were contained 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LEGISLATIVE BACKGROUND 


H.R. 7242 is the result of a careful reexam- 
ination of several provisions of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act. During the past few years the 
need for legislative action has been demon- 
strated by the development of decisional 
doctrine which has created serious questions 
relating to the position of secured creditors 
and the rights of the trustee. Whether 
these problems are the result of latent de- 
fects and ambiguities in the wording of the 
act, or whether they are the result of judicial 
misconceptions, is far less important than 
the fact that these problems exist and that 
they require legislative action if the under- 
lying purposes of the Bankruptcy Act are to 
be effectuated. 

Through the efforts of the National Bank- 
ruptcy Conference, legislative proposals were 
submitted to the Congress, and in February 
1957 a bill was introduced which in many 
of its provisions was the same as H.R. 7242. 
Hearings were held in the spring of 1958 
and, although the Subcommittee on Bank- 
ruptcy and Reorganization ordered the bill 
favorably reported with amendment, no ac- 
tion was taken by the full committee. The 
bill was reintroduced in the 86th Congress, 
hearings were held again, a clean bill incor- 
porating one substantive and several techni- 
cal amendments was introduced and ordered 
favorably reported to the full committee. 
After intensive discussion, the full commit- 
tee ordered H.R, 7242 favorably reported to 
the House, 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


This bill deals with two problems in 
the administration and distribution of a 
bankrupt estate. The first of these is the 
problem of preserving the recognized in- 
terests of security holders. The second con- 
cerns the powers of the trustee. 

One of the fundamental purposes of the 
Bankruptcy Act is to assure an equitable 
distribution of the bankrupt’s assets. 
Ideally, this would be accomplished by giv- 
ing each creditor a pro rata share of the 
estate. However, the demands of social, eco- 
nomic, and political policy have resulted in 
deviations from a strict rule of equality 
among creditors. Through the creation of 
priorities and the recognition of security, 
interests, favored treatment has been ac- 
corded to certain classes of creditors. Thus, 
the Bankruptcy Act has traditionally recog- 
nized that a lien is a valid property right 
which must be satisfied out of the assets to 
which it attaches before any part of those 
assets becomes available for distribution to 
unsecured creditors. Among unsecured 
creditors, the act established an order of 
payment which favors the costs of admin- 
istering the estate, wages, taxes, and rent 
over general creditors. 

As a result of these prior payments to lien- 
holders and priority claimants, the amount 
available for distribution to general creditors 
is considerably diminished and often en- 
tirely consumed. To increase their share 
of the estate, various classes of general cred- 
itors at first sought priority status under 
State law. However, in 1938, in the inter- 
est of national uniformity in distributions 
the Chandler Act eliminated the recognition 
of State priorities in bankruptcy proceed- 
ings, except for a limited priority for land- 
lords, which was placed on the lowest of the 
five rungs of the priority ladder erected by 
section 64. The act also gave explicit rec- 
ognition for the first time to the general 
validity of statutory liens. Thus, if a class 
of creditors could obtain State legislation 
transforming their debts into liens, they 
would then be in a position superior not 
only to all other general creditors but to 
priority claimants as well. This would be 
the result not only in the case of liens 
creating a noncontingent property interest 
in a specific asset but also in the case of 
liens which became effective only in the 
event of insolvency or which did not attach 
to any particular asset, These spurious liens 
were in reality disguised priorities and the 
effect of their recognition in bankruptcy 
would be to distort the federally ordered 
scheme of distribution by depressing the 
position of priority claimants. The prob- 
lem was intensified by the contemporary 
development of a proliferation of taxes at all 
levels of government. With little formality 
and frequently without any of the normal 
attributes of a lien interest, these claims 
were raised to the dignity of statutory liens. 

It became obvious that if all statutory 
liens, regardless of what they were in sub- 
stance, were to be treated as liens in bank- 
ruptey the order of federally created prior- 
ities would be completely disrupted. In an 
attempt to protect what it considered to be 
the most important of the priorities, Con- 
gress in the Chandler Act subordinated the 
most transparent liens to the priorities for 
costs of administration and wage claims. 
Thus, section 67c of the Bankruptcy Act pro- 
vided that statutory liens on personal prop- 
erty not accompanied by possession were to 
be postponed in payment to the debts speci- 
fied in clauses (1) and (2) of subdivision a 
of section 64, namely costs of administration 
and wages. In addition, section 67c post- 
poned liens of distress for rent whether stat- 
utory or not and whether or not accompanied 
by possession. Here, too, the purpose was to 
protect costs of administration and wages 
from a type of claim which frequently con- 
sumed all of the assets especially in the 
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smaller estates. Section 67c also limited 
postponed liens for wages and rent to the 
same extent as they were restricted as to 
priority in section 64. In the case of rent, 
this meant only the liability for actual occu- 
pancy accruing within 3 months prior to 
bankruptcy. For wages it meant not more 
than $600 to each claimant earned within 3 
months before bankruptcy. 

The purpose of restricting these liens was 
to protect unsecured creditors rather than 
junior lien holders. The Chandler Act 
therefore prescribed that liens should be 
restricted “except as against other liens.” 
Unfortunately the effect of this exception 
was to produce unanticipated results where, 
as a result of the fortuitous intervention of 
a junior lien, the rent or wage lien became 
unrestricted at the expense of the general 
creditors (In re Eakin Lumber Co., 39 F. 
Supp. 787 (N.D. W. Va. 1941), aff'd sub nom. 
R.F.C. v. Sun Lumber Co., 126 F. 2d 731 (4th 
Cir. 1942) ). 

The problem raised in the Eakin decision 
had its legislative repercussion when Con- 
gress in 1952 amended the Bankruptcy Act 
by deleting this exception and adding a pro- 
vision subrogating the trustee to the amount 
of the lien in excess of the priority restric- 
tion. The position of the general creditors 
was additonally buttressed by the invalida- 
tion as against the trustee of all statutory 
liens created or by State law on 
personal property not accompanied by pos- 
session, levy, sequestration, or distraint. By 
this amendment, which became section 
67% (2). Congress sought further to implement 
the established policy of preventing State 
liens which were essentially priorities from 
frustrating the order of distribution estab- 
lished by the Bankruptcy Act. 

However, the invalidating provision of sec- 
tion 67c(2) was simply tacked on to the 
postponement provision in section 67c(1) 
with a resulting overlap which raised sub- 
stantial difficulties in statutory interpreta- 
tion. This is especially acute insofar as 
State taxes and rent are concerned. For 
example, do statutory liens for debts owing 
to a State include lens for taxes? If so, 
the lien is invalidated; if not, it is merely 
postponed. The question was considered 
sufficiently troublesome to precipitate the 
introduction of clarifying legislation in the 
83d Congress at the request of State tax au- 
thorities (H.R. 5786, 83d Cong., 2d sess. 
(1954)). The question was finally litigated 
in Rochelle v. City of Dallas (264 F. 2d 166 
(1959)), where the fifth circuit held that 
“debts” do not include taxes. 

The legislative report that accompanied 
the bill amending the Bankruptcy Act in 
1952 observed that the exception “as against 
other liens” made it difficult to avoid a 
construction which would introduce cir- 
cuity of liens (H. Rept. 2320, 82d Cong., 2d 
sess., p. 14 (1952)). Circuity of liens re- 
sults when lien B is subordinate to lien A 
but prior to right in lien S, which, however, 
is in turn entitled to priority over lien A. 

the 1952 amendments eliminated 
the circuity problem insofar as it arose from 
the restriction of wage and rent Hens, there 
was a failure to anticipate the possibility of 
a circuity problem arising where State law 
places a lien postponed under the Bankrupt- 
ey Act in a position senior to liens unaffected 
by postponement. The problem thus created 
has been characterized as “a first rate legal 
puzzle insoluble on any known legal prin- 
ciples.” 

In 1955, the problem was brought to a 
head by the decision in In re Quaker City 
Uniform Co. (134 F. Supp. 596 (E.D. Pa.)). 
In that case a bank and another creditor 
had advanced money to the debtor long be- 
fore bankruptcy. As security they had taken 
chattel which they promptly re- 
corded. When the debtor went into bank- 
ruptcy there were four claims upon the 
proceeds from the sale of property which was 
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subject to the chattel mortgages. They 
were 

(1) Chattel mortgages, which were prior 
to time to all other claims; 

(2) Costs of administering the estate; 

(3) Rent owing to the landlord who had 
distrained but had not caused any of the 
property to be sold under the distraint; 

(4) Wage claims. 

Under Pennsylvania law a lien of distraint 
for rent is superior to a chattel mortgage 
even though the chattel mortgage is prior 
in time. 

In a series of decisions demonstrative of 
the difficulties inherent in section 67c the 
referee, district court, and court of appeals 
all arrived at different and conflicting orders 
of distribution. The referee held that the 
chattel mortgages were not postponed and 
that they should be paid first followed by 
the costs of administration, wages, and the 
rent Hen. The district court rejected this 
order of distribution and held that although 
the chattel mortgages should be paid first, 
they were under Pennsylvania law subordi- 
nated to the rent lien and therefore the 
landlord should be paid out of the amount 
set aside for the chattel mortgages. After 
recalling a decision in which it held the 
chattel mortgage to be a statutory lien, the 
court of appeals held (238 F. 2d 155 (3d Cir. 
1956) ) that the proceeds from the sale of the 
mortgaged property was to be distributed in 
the following order: 

1. Costs of administration. 


4. Chattel mortgages. 

The costs of administration and wage 
claims having consumed the estate, neither 
the landlord nor the chattel mortgages re- 
ceived anything. The court reached this 
result upon the theory that Congress did 
not intend by section 67c, to disturb the 
priority of liens established by State law. 
Since section 67c postponed the lien for 
rent to costs of administration and wage 
claims, and since Pennsylvania law sub- 
ordinated the chattel mortgages to the land- 
lord’s lien, the court concluded that the 
chattel mortgages must also be subordi- 
nated not only to the landlord’s lien but 
also to the costs of administration and 
wages. 

Although the effect of section 67c appears 
settled in the third circuit, the conflicting 
conclusions reached in other circuits em- 
phasizes the uncertainty which plagues any 
application of section 67c. In New Orleans 
v. Harrell (138 F. 2d 399. (5th Cir. 1943) ), the 
fifth circuit held that since chattel mort- 
gages were unaffected by the postponement 
provision of section 67c(1), they should be 
paid first and then the costs of administra- 
tion, wages, and statutory rent liens. This 
decision was rejected by the ninth circuit in 
California State Department of Employment 
v. United States (210 F. 2d 242 (1954)). In 
that case it was held that an amount 
should first be set aside equal to the claim 
of the lien which was senior outside of bank- 
ruptey but was subordinated by section 67c. 
Out of this sum the costs of administration 
were to be paid. The unsubordinated lienor 
would then have the right to be satisfied 
first out of the remainder of the estate, if 
any. The objection to this solution is that 
& claim which under bankruptcy law is not 
postponed by section 67c is in fact paid only 
after a lien which has been postponed. The 
bankruptcy standard is ed and the 
ranking of liens under State law is made to 
prevail. 

The overall effect of these decisions on the 
commercial world has been to create con- 
siderable uncertainty as to the strength of 
secured credit. As a result of the Quaker 
City decision, particularly, the problem has 


become acute in the entire field of secured 


financing. By destroying the position of 
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valid consensual liens solely because of the 
fortuitous intervention of a postponed lien, 
the Quaker City doctrine can only result in 
either the curtailment of credit or an in- 
crease in interest rates. This is especially 
so in the case of the businessman 
who was able to get secured credit at a rea- 
sonable rate but will be unable to do so if 
security is made meaningless. 

However, aside from the merits or short- 
comings of these decisions, the simple fact 
that a section of law is susceptible to a seem- 
ingly unlimited variety of interpretations is 
reason enough for its amendment. 


EXPLANATION OF BILL 


To overcome the problems created by sub- 
division c of section 67, section 5 of this bill 
completely revises that subdivision. New 
standards are established for the invalida- 
tion of statutory liens and the circuity poten- 
tial in the present section is eliminated. 

Since the effect of section 67c is limited 
to statutory liens and does not include con- 
sensual liens, it is essential that the term 
“statutory lien” be clearly defined. The 
Bankruptcy Act nowhere defines that term. 
Therefore, section 1 of the bill provides that 
a statutory lien shall mean a lien arising 
solely by force of statute upon specified cir- 
cumstances or conditions, but shall not in- 
clude any lien provided by or dependent upon 
an agreement to give security, whether or not 
such lien is also provided by or is also de- 
pendent upon statute, and whether or not 
the agreement or lien is made fully effec- 
tive by statute. j 

The definition is directed at preventing a 
recurrence of the misapplication which ap- 
peared in the first decision in the Quaker 
City case. There the court held that since 
the chattel mortgage depended upon the 
Pennsylvania recording statute for its effec- 
tiveness against subsequent transferees, the 
chattel mortgage was a statutory lien. The 
purpose of section 1 is to specifically embody 
the meaning which Congress y in- 
tended in the act and thus to assure that 
consensual securities are not subjected to 
any of the tests of validity prescribed by the 
new section 67c. 

It will be recalled that one of the major 
objectives of the Chandler Act was to over- 
come the distortion of the Federal order 
of distribution by the creation of spurious 
statutory liens. To upset these liens which 
were in reality priorities, the authors of the 
Chandler Act decided that if statutory liens 
on personal property, unaccompanied by pos- 
session, were postponed to wages and costs 
of administration, the most serious effects of 
these liens could be overcome. This pro- 
vision was strengthened in 1952 when most 
liens of this nature were completely invali- 
dated. However, a recent reexamination of 
State lien statutes has shown that neither 
the standard of possession nor the distinc- 
tion between real and personal property is an 
entirely satisfactory criterion. Some liens 
which are genuine property rights are af- 
fected and others, which were essentially 
State-created priorities, escape. 

To insure the supremacy of the order of 
distribution provided in the Bankruptcy Act 
insofar as it is consistent with the continued 
recognition of genuine lien interests, this 
bill would eliminate lack of possession of 
personal property as the standard for up- 
setting liens and would instead invalidate as 
against the trustee every lien which falls 
within any of the following categories: 

(1) Every statutory lien which first be- 
comes effective upon the insolvency of the 
debtor, or upon distribution or liquidation 
of his property, or upon execution against his 
property levied at the instance of one other 
than the lienor. 

2. Every statutory lien not perfected at the 
date of bankruptcy as against a subsequent 
bona fide purchaser from the debtor on that 
date. 
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8. Every statutory lien for rent and every 
Hen of distress for rent. 

The first of these provisions strikes at liens 
which merely determine the order of distri- 
bution upon insolvency or liquidation, This 
kind of lien is not a specific property right 
which may be asserted independently of a 
general distribution and regardless of the 
transfer of the property. This is clearly a 
disguised priority. 

The second provision strikes at a lien which 
is so tenuous that it can be defeated by trans- 
fer to a bona fide purchaser. The holders of 
such liens have reason to know that their 
security is extremely vulnerable. It would 
seem that if, apart from bankruptcy, a Hen 
is not good against a bona fide purchaser, 
then it should not be valid against the 
trustee. However, it should be noted that 
under the proviso to the new section 
67 (1) (B), the substance of which is now 
found in section 67b, a lien that is valid 
against the creditors described in section 70c 
(and therefore the trustee) may 
thereafter be perfected against bona fide pur- 
chasers and therefore against the trustee by 
filing notice with the bankruptcy court. 

The new section 67c(1)(C) invalidates 
statutory liens for rent and liens of distress 
for rent, whether statutory or not. Under 
present law, statutory liens for rent unac- 
companied by possession or distraint are 
likewise invalidated, but common-law and 
statutory liens of distress for rent are post- 
poned and restricted where accompanied by 
an actual levy of distraint or possession in 
the Menor. Section 64a(5), as proposed in 
this bill, would ly give a restricted 
priority to debts for rent owing to a land- 
lord who is entitled to a priority by ap- 
plicable State law or who is entitled to pri- 
ority by section 6702). The proposed sec- 
tion 67c(2) provides that invalidated rent 
liens should be allowable with a restricted 
priority, “even though not otherwise granted 
priority.” Thus, although a priority for rent 
heretofore has been recognized only if State 
laws granted the priority, the new section 
67c(2) accords priority to the holder of an 
invalidated rent lien, even though no State 
law otherwise grants priority to such a land- 
lord. Through recognizing State priorities 
for rent and in granting a priority status 
to invalidated rent liens, the bill respects 
a policy widespread among the States of 
granting a preferred status to landlords’ 
claims, but brings it within the scheme of 
distribution of the Bankruptcy Act. 

It is believed that these amendments, in 
addition to implementing the distributive 
scheme of the Bankrupcy Act, will provide 
a standard which is clear and more easily 
applicable than exists under present law. 

The compound confusion of circuity dem- 
onstrated in the Quaker City case discussed 
above is dealt with in the new section 67c(2) 
which is found in section 5 of the bill. That 
subdivision provides that any lien which is 
invalidated against the trustee shall be in- 
valid against all liens indefeasible in bank- 
ruptcy. Thus under this bill the chattel 
mortgage in the Quaker City case, which was 
@ lien indefeasible in bankruptcy, would not 
be subordinated to the landlord's lien. 
While this provision may in some cases re- 
sult in a ranking of liens in bankruptcy dif- 
ferent from what it would be apart from 
bankruptcy, this is necessary if the para- 
mount order of distribution created in the 
Bankruptcy Act is to prevail. 

Although new section 67c established more 
effective standards for the treatment of stat- 
utory liens, the new section 670 (1) (B), which 
permits perfection by notice filing rather 
than possession, may nevertheless result in 
the consuming of assets otherwise available 
for paying administrative costs and wages. 
This is an especially acute problem in view 
of the continuing increase in the tax bur- 
den at all levels of government. The com- 
mittee believes that if the policy of the 
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Chandler Act to protect the costs of admin- 
istration and wages is to be given effect, it is 
nec to postpone to the costs of admin- 
istration and wages at least those tax liens 
which are on personal property and are un- 
accompanied by possession. It would be 
grossly unfair for the bankruptcy court and 
the attorneys who have labored to wind up 
the bankrupt’s affairs and to accumulate an 
estate for distribution to receive nothing for 
their labors. It is also sociallly desirable that 
the claims of the wage earner who is nor- 
mally entirely dependent upon his wages for 
the necessities of life should be paid to the 
extent of the restriction in section 64a(2) 
before the estate is subject to the heavy 
burden of all tax liens. 

To prevent the recurrence of circulty con- 
fusion section 67c(3) specifically provides 
that postponement shall be not only to the 
debts specified in section 64a (1) and (2) but 
also to all liens indefeasible in bankruptcy. 
The purpose of this language is to preclude 
the subordination of a lien indefeasible in 
bankruptcy to a postponed tax lien such as 
occurred in the Quaker City case. 

In respect to the relation between new 
sections 67c (1) and (3), it is the intention 
of the committee that a statutory tax lien 
on personal property not accompanied by 
possession shall first be tested by the stand- 
ards of section 67c(1). Section 67c(3) is 
then to be applied to those liens which have 
not been invalidated by section 67 (1). 

The second major problem with which this 
bill is concerned arises from the application 
of section 70 of the Bankruptcy Act. Sec- 
tion 70 is the “title” section of the act and 
provides many of the legal tools for assem- 
bling the bankrupt's estate. It defines the 
rights and remedies of the trustee in this 
process. This bill deals only with the sec- 
ond sentence of section 70c which is derived 
from the “strong arm" amendment of 1910. 
That sentence gives the trustee the position 
of a hypothetical judicial lien creditor as of 
the date of bankruptcy. From 1910 to 1954 
it was assumed that the rights of the trustee 
under section 70c accrue as of the date of 
bankruptcy and no earlier. However, in 
Constance v. Harvey (215 F. 2d 571 (2d Cir. 
1954), cert. denied, 346 U.S. 913 (1955)), it 
was held that under section 70c a trustee 
has the rights of an ideal hypothetical cred- 
itor who has acquired his claim prior to 
bankruptcy. In that case the immediate 
effect was that a chattel mortgage, voldable 
under New York law by a creditor who had 
extended credit before its delayed recording, 
was upset without any showing that an 
actual creditor had extended credit before 
or during the delay in recording. 

The rights of a trustee under 70e are en- 
tirely derivative and dependent upon the 
existence of an actual creditor against whom 
the transfer might have been invalidated in 
the absence of bankruptcy. Those rights 
relate back to whatever date they first arose. 
Section 70c, on the other hand, gives the 
trustee the status of a hypothetical judicial 
lien creditor whose rights arise as of the date 
of bankruptcy. 

The holding in Constance v. Harvey, by in- 
jecting into section 70c the substance of 70e, 
created the statutorily unwarranted status 
of a hypothetical creditor with rights relat- 
ing back to a date prior to bankruptcy. 
While bankruptcy is in effect a general levy 
on the property of the bankrupt for the ben- 
efit of his creditors, it is not a license for 
the trustee, irrespective of prejudice to cred- 
itors, to avoid at will any security given by 
the bankrupt which remained imperfected 
for any period of time prior to bankruptcy. 
Yet this is the effect of Constance v. Harvey. 
Under this decision the only limit to the 
power of the trustee is his ability to conceive 
of some right of a creditor that can be used 
as a basis for striking down imperfect trans- 
fers. The doctrine of Constance v. Harvey 
presents a very real threat to security trans- 
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actions, the validity of which have hitherto 
not been subject to challenge under the act. 
Moreover, this is a threat which is not re- 
quired by the policy of the act, since the 
creditors who have been prejudiced by the 
imperfections of a transfer are normally pro- 
tected under section 70e. 

Section 6 of this bill contains a complete 
redraft of section 70c. It specifically pro- 
vides that the rights given to the trustee by 
section 70c shall be “as of the date of bank- 
ruptcy (without the benefit of any fiction 
of relation back prior to bankruptcy and 
without any added rights of a creditor ex- 
tending credit at an earlier date)“ 

While the purpose of this language is to 
narrow the excessive power judicially granted 
to the trustee, the section is also concerned 
with strengthening the trustee’s hand where 
his rights have been too narrowly construed. 
Section 70c now gives the trustee the power 
of a creditor with a judicial lien. The ques- 
tion arises, however, as to whether this 
standard includes that of a judgment credi- 
tor. The answer to that question is partic- 
ularly important because section 6323 of the 
Internal Revenue Code provides that a Fed- 
eral tax lien is not valid “against any mort- 
gagee, pledgee, purchaser, or judgment credi- 
tor until notice thereof has been filed” in the 
appropriate office. 

As a result of several recent decisions, it 
would appear that the courts are of the view 
that the trustee does not have the status 
of a judgment creditor for purposes of sec- 
tion 6323. The direction of judicial think- 
ing is discernible from the decisions in United 
States v. Gilbert Associates, Inc. (345 US. 
861 (1953)) and United States v. Acri (348 
US. 211 (1955)). In Gilbert, the court up- 
held the validity of the Federal tax lien 
against a prior lien which under New Hamp- 
shire law was given the status of a judg- 
ment. In Acri, the court similarly upheld 
the Federal tax lien against a prior attach- 
ment lien which under the law of Ohio was 
deemed to be “an execution in advance.” 
The rationale of the court’s decisions is that 
a uniform application of the Federal tax law 
requires that the term “judgment creditor” 
be defined in the “usual conventional sense 
of a judgment of a court of record’’ which is 
common to all States (United States v. Gil- 
bert, supra, at 364). 

Although these cases did not involve the 
interrelationship of the Internal Revenue 
Code with the Bankruptcy Act, the limitation 
of the term “judgment creditor” to one hold- 
ing a judgment of a court of record was sub- 
sequently extended to the application of sec- 
tion 70c. In Brust v. Sturr (237 F. 2d 135 
(1956) ), the second circuit on the basis of 
the Gilbert case reversed the position which 
it had previously taken in United States v. 
Sands (174 F. 2d 384 (1949)), and held that 
the trustee was not a judgment creditor 
within section 3672 of the Revised Statutes 
(now sec. 6323 of the Internal Revenue 
Code). This view had already been taken 
by the sixth circuit in In re Taylorcraft Avia- 
tion Corporation (168 F. 2d 808 (1948)) and 
by the ninth circuit in United States v. Eng- 
land (226 F. 2d 205 (1955) ). 

The effect of these decisions is that the 
Federal Government’s unrecorded tax lien 
prevails over the rights of the trustee under 
section 70c. This would appear to be con- 
trary to the legislative purpose which gave 
the trustee all the rights of an ideal judicial 
lien creditor. Prior to 1950 the trustee was 
given the status of a judicial lien creditor 
as to all property coming into the possession 
of the bankrupt court. As to all other prop- 
erty, he was given the rights of a judgment 
creditor holding an execution returned un- 
satisfied. In 1950 the distinction which 
turned on possession was eliminated and the 
trustee was simply given the rights of a ju- 
dicial lien creditor. The House report which 
accompanied the bill indicates that the pur- 
pose of Congress was not to contract but 
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rather to expand the rights of the trustee 
under section 70c. The report states that 
the amendment to section 70c “has been 
placed in the bill for the protection of trus- 
tees in bankruptcy as correlative to the 
amendment to section 60, and also to sim- 
plify, and to some extent expand, the gen- 
eral expression of the rights of trustees in 
bankruptey (H. Rept. 1293, fist Cong., 2d 
sess., p. 7 (1949) ).” 

As a matter of general law the holder of a 
lien by legal proceedings has greater rights 
than a judgment creditor who usually has 
no rights in the personal property of the 
debtor by virtue of his judgment. Even as 
to real property it is frequently necessary for 
the judgment creditor to take further action 
after Judgment to create a lien. It would 
seem anomalous to allow judgment creditors 
to prevail over secret tax liens and to deny 
that right to a judicial lien holder. As 
against liens and transfers other than Fed- 
eral tax liens, it has generally been held that 
& trustee in bankruptcy does have the rights 
of a judgment creditor. See, e.g., McKay v. 
Trusco Finance Co. (198 F. 2d 431 (5th Cir. 
1952)); Sampsel v. Straub (194 F. 2d 228 
(9th Cir. 1951), cert. denied, 343 US. 927 
(1952) ). 

In order to assure that the trustee will 
have the status of a judgment creditor vis-a- 
vis a Federal tax lien, section 6 of H.R. 7242 
specifically provides that a trustee shall have 
the rights and powers of “a creditor who ob- 
tained a judgment against the bankrupt 
upon the date of bankruptcy, whether or not 
such a creditor exists.” 

The question of whether the higher stand- 
ing given the trustee by the 1950 amend- 
ment includes lesser rights has been raised 
in another context. Prior to 1950 the trus- 
tee specifically had the rights of a judgment 
creditor holding an execution returned un- 
satisfied insofar as property not coming 
within the custody of the court was con- 
cerned. It is now feared, however, that the 
trustee may be denied remedies which under 
State law are available only to creditors 
holding executions returned unsatisfied. 
Since the trustee often gains title to prop- 
erty the extent and location of which is un- 
known to him, he may wish to resort to 
discovery proceedings. Yet in some States, 
if the trustee does not have the rights of a 
judgment creditor holding an execution re- 
turned unsatisfied, such proceedings are not 
available to him under State law. In order 
to assure that the trustee is given the rights 
and powers of a judgment creditor holding 
an execution returned unsatisfied, section 6 
of this bill specifically grants those rights 
and powers to him. 

If a security transaction or other transfer 
involving a debtor’s property is valid in part 
against creditors whose rights and powers are 
conferred upon the trustee by the proposed 
amendment, it seems clear that it should be 
valid to the same extent against the trustee. 
While nothing in the proposed or existing 
legislation empowers the trustee to invade 
interests that no creditor described in the 
new version of the “strong arm” clause could 
have reached, it has been thought advisable 
not to leave this limitation in the realm 
of inference. Thus, a security transaction in- 
volving property located in more than one 
county or State may be perfected against 
creditors having the rights conferred upon 
the trustee by the proposed subdivision, only 
in respect to the property located in one 
of the jurisdictions. The security transfer 
would remain valid against the trustee under 
the proposed section 70c insofar as property 
in the one jurisdiction is covered. In like 
manner, a security transaction duly perfect- 
ed as to one kind of property but not as to 
another, or valid to the extent of only a part 
of the consideration given, would remain 
valid pro tanto against the trustee so far as 
this subdivision would apply. 
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Section 70c expressly confers upon the 
trustee a variety of legal positions. Related 
to State and Federal law those positions 
carry with them a substantial number of 
rights. To exercise an effective general levy 
upon the property of the bankrupt, the trus- 
tee must be allowed to bring to bear upon 
each party of transaction whichever of his 
rights may be necessary. However, it would 
seem improper to allow him to occupy in- 
consistent or repugnant positions with ref- 
erence to a particular party or transaction. 
Nevertheless, having chosen a position with 
respect to one set of circumstances, the 
trustee as a representative of all of the cred- 
itors of the bankrupt should not be barred 
from asserting a different position in other 
circumstances. The proposed section 70c 
therefore contains what has been called a 
chameleon clause, safeguarding the trustee's 
right to take inconsistent positions with re- 
spect to different parties, remedies, or trans- 
actions, 

As rewritten in H.R. 7242, section 70c pre- 
sents a clearer and more complete expres- 
sion of basic bankruptcy policy. 

In the course of remedying the major prob- 
lems to which this bill is directed, a number 
of clarifying amendments were made to in- 
volved and related sections of the act. A 
brief explanation of these may be helpful. 

1. Section 64a(5): In amending section 
64a(5) the word “debts” was modified by the 
phrase “other than for taxes.” Section 64a 
(4) expressly creates a priority for taxes. 
Since the term “debts,” apart from any con- 
sideration of legislative purpose in a particu- 
lar context, includes all liabilities, there is 
an apparent overlap between sections 64a(4) 
and 64a(5). By modifying the term “debts” 
to exclude taxes, the ambiguity is eliminated. 

2. Section 67b expresses the general policy 
in bankruptcy of recognizing the validity of 
statutory liens. This policy is, of course, 
qualified by section 67c, which invalidates 
liens that are essentially disguised priorities. 
In order to clarify the interrelationship be- 
tween the two subdivisions, the language 
“and except as otherwise provided in sub- 
division c of this section” is inserted in the 
first sentence of present section 67b. Since 
landlords’ liens are expressly invalidated 
under the proposed section 67c, the term 
“landlords” has been deleted from among 
the enumerated liens in 67b. In the interest 
of clarity the substance of the last sentence 
of subdivision b has been deleted and instead 
inserted as a proviso in section 67c(1) (B). 

3. Section 57j: Another aspect of the broad 
problem of statutory tax liens in bankruptcy 
is raised by the conflicting interpretations 
placed upon section 57j. That subdivision 
provides that debts owing to any govern- 
mental unit as a penalty or forfeiture shall 
not be allowed, except for the amount of the 
pecuniary loss and reasonable costs with in- 
terest incurred by the Government in con- 
nection with the penalty or forfeiture. Since 
the purpose of a penalty is to punish the 
wrongdoer, that purpose is in no way fur- 
thered by permitting a penalty assessed 
against the bankrupt to be allowed against 
the bankrupt’s estate. As a charge against 
the estate, it is the bankrupt’s creditors and 
not the bankrupt who is punished thereby. 

The question arises, however, as to the 
applicability of section 57j when the penalty 
is secured by a statutory lien. In Grimland 
v. United States (206 F. 2d 599 (1953) ), the 
10th circuit court held that where a penalty 
was secured by a lien, the penalty was en- 
forcible against the estate. A contrary re- 
sult has been reached by a number of dis- 
trict courts (In re Lykens Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
141 F. Supp. 895 (S. DN. T. 1956); In re 
Hankey Baking Co., 125 F. Supp. 673 (W.D. 
Pa. 1954) ). 


In order to resolve this conflict in a man- 
ner consistent with the theory of punish- 
ment, section 2 of this bill inserts the words 
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“whether or not secured by lien” in section 
57j. With the addition of this language 
section 571 specifically disallows debts for 
penalties regardless of whether they are se- 
cured or unsecured. It appears to the com- 
mittee that the question of whether a pen- 
alty is secured or unsecured is irrelevant to 
the basic policy involved. 

Insofar as a lien securing a penalty is in- 
validated by 57j, as amended, it would be 
eligible to be preserved for the benefit of 
the estate under section 67c(2). However, 
a lien preserved for the estate benefits only 
unsecured creditors. Yet there is no reason 
in the policy of the act why junior lien 
holders should be bypassed in these circum- 
stances. Accordingly section 67c(4) in H.R. 
7242 provides that where a penalty not al- 
lowable under subdivision j of section 57 is 
secured by a lien, the portion of the lien 
securing such penalty shall not be eligible 
for preservation under subdivision c. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 7618) for the relief of 
H. P. Lambert Co., Inc., and Southeast- 
ern Drilling Corp., was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


MARTIN A. MASTANDREA 


The bill (H.R. 7792) for the relief of 
Martin A. Mastandrea, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 7877) for the relief of 
Vladislav Fotich was announced as next 
in order. 


Mr. FONG. Over. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


WILLIAM EDGAR WEAVER 


The bill (H.R. 8054) for the relief of 
William Edgar Weaver, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


RALPH W. ANDERSON 


The bill (H.R. 8989) for the relief of 
Ralph W. Anderson, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


WILLIAM J. HUNTSMAN 


The bill (H.R. 9406) for the relief of 
William J. Huntsman, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


HARRY KALOIAN 


The bill (H.R. 9417) for the relief of 
Harry Kaloian was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MAJ. EDMUND T. COPPINGER 


The bill (H.R. 9432) for the relief of 
Maj. Edmund T. Coppinger, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
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BROOKLYN STEEL WAREHOUSE CO. 


The bill (H.R. 9958) for the relief of 
Brooklyn Steel Warehouse Co., was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


ISAMI NOZUKA 


The bill (H.R. 10431) for the relief of 
Isami Nozuka (also known as Isami 
Notsuka, was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


CLARIFICATION OF CERTAIN PRO- 
VISIONS OF THE CRIMINAL CODE 


The bill (H.R. 10598) to clarify cer- 
tain provisions of the Criminal Code re- 
lating to the importation or shipment of 
injurious mammals, birds, amphibians, 
fish, and reptiles, and for other pur- 
poses, was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ROBERT J. REEVES 


The bill (H.R. 11165) for the relief of 
Robert J. Reeves, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


CHAUNCEY A. AHALT 


The bill (H.R. 11327) for the relief of 
Chauncey A. Ahalt was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


FERDINAND HOFACKER 


The bill (H.R. 11420) for the relief of 
Ferdinand Hofacker was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


EDOUARD E. PERRET 
The bill (H.R. 11460) for the relief of 
Edouard E. Perret was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


CLAUDE L. WIMBERLY 


The bill (H.R. 12475) for the relief of 
Claude L. Wimberly was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


RICHARD J. POWER 


The bill (H.R. 11486) for the relief of 
Richard J. Power was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


CAPT. LUCIEN B. CLARK, U.S. ARMY 


The bill (H.R. 12471) for the relief of 
Capt. Lucien B. Clark, U.S. Army, was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN H. ESTERLINE 


The bill (H.R. 12476) for the relief of 
John H. Esterline was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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REFERENCE TO THE COURT OF 
CLAIMS OF SENATE BILL 3199 


The resolution (S. Res. 288) to refer to 
the Court of Claims the bill (S. 3199) for 
the relief of the Adler Construction Co., 
was considered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the bill (S. 3199) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of the Adler Construc- 
tion Company”, now pending in the Senate, 
together with all accompanying papers, is 
hereby referred to the Court of Claims; and 
the court shall proceed with the same in 
accordance with the provisions of sections 
1492 and 2509 of title 28 of the United States 
Code and report to the Senate, at the earliest 
practicable date, giving such findings of fact 
and conclusions thereon as shall be sufficient 
to inform the Congress of the nature and 
character of the demand as a claim, legal or 
equitable, against the United States and the 
amount, if any, legally or equitably due from 
the United States to the claimant. 


RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The resolution (S. Res. 334) opposing 
the making of recess appointments to 
the Supreme Court was announced as 
next in order. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. FONG. Over, by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution goes over. 


TRANSFER OF CASES BETWEEN 
THE DISTRICT COURTS AND THE 
COURT OF CLAIMS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 5396) to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code to provide for trans- 
fer of cases between the district courts 
and the Court of Claims, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, with amendments, on page 1, 
line 8, after the word “shall”, to strike 
out “unless the parties consent to dis- 
missal” and insert “if it be in the inter- 
est of justice”; at the top of page 2, to 
insert “where the case shall proceed as 
if it has been filed in the Court of Claims 
on the date it was filed in the district 
court”; in line 9, after the word “shall”, 
to strike out “unless the parties consent 
to dismissal” and insert “if it be in the 
interest of justice”; in line 12, after the 
word “filed”, to insert a comma and 
“where the case shall proceed as if it 
had been filed in the district court on 
the date it was filed in the Court of 
Claims”; after line 17, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

Sec. 3. The first sentence of section 2 of 
the Act of March 9, 1920 (title 46, U.S.C. 
742), is amended to read as follows: 

“In cases where if such vessel were pri- 
vately owned or operated, or if such cargo 
were privately owned or possessed, or if a 
private person or property were involved, a 
proceeding in admiralty could be main- 
tained, any appropriate nonjury proceeding 
in personam may be brought against the 
United States or against any corporation 
mentioned in section 1 of this Act.” 


On page 3, at the beginning of line 5, 
to change the section number from “3” 
to “4”; in the same line, after the word 
“by”, to insert “sections 1 and 2 of”, and 
in line 8, after the word “Claims”, to 
insert “The amendment made by section 
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3 shall apply to any case or proceeding 
brought after the date of enactment of 
this Act.“. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
e d and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to amend title 28 of the United 
States Code to provide for transfer of 
cases between the district courts and the 
Court of Claims and for other purposes.” 


BILL PASSED TO FOOT OF CALENDAR 


The bill (H.R. 4428) for the relief of 
the legal guardian of John David 
Almeida, a minor, was announced as next 
in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Over, by request. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator permit the bill to go to 
the foot of the calendar? I should like 
to give an explanation of the bill, if 
there is any chance of its being passed. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill will be passed to the 
foot of the calendar. 


ACTIONS FOR INFRINGEMENTS OF 
COPYRIGHTS BY THE UNITED 
STATES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 4059) to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code relating to actions for 
infringements of copyrights by the 
United States, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with amendments on page 3, after line 
16, to insert a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 2. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to in any way waive any immunity 
provided for Members of Congress under 
article I of section 6 of the Constitution of 
the United States. 


At the beginning of line 21, to change 
the section number from “2” to “3”, and 
at the beginning of line 24, to change the 
section number from “3” to “4”. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


LEO SHOENHOLZ AND OTHERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2902) for the relief of Leo Shoen- 
holz, Tobias Kaplan, the Kroger Co., and 
Cleveland State Bank, all of Cleveland, 
Miss., which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, on page 2, line 1, after the 
word “the”, to strike out “Cleveland State 
Bank, Cleveland,” and insert “Valley 
Bank of Rosedale, Rosedale,”, so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
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directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of— 

(1) $600 to Leo Shoenholz, Cleveland Mis- 
sissippi; 

(2) $600 to Tobias Kaplan, Cleveland, Mis- 
sissippi; 

(3) $240 to the Kroger Company, Cleve- 
land, Mississippi; and 

(4) $120 to the Valley Bank of Rosedale, 
Rosedale, Mississippi. 
The payment of each of such sums shall be 
in full settlement of all claims of the person 
to whom it is paid against the United States 
for losses incurred as a result of the nego- 
tiation of certain checks drawn on the 
Treasury of the United States for payment 
of a class Q allotment made payable to the 
wife of Verner Garrett, Rosedale, Mississippi, 
and issued after his discharge from the Army 
on November 28, 1945 (Army serial numbered 
34928692). Such checks were improperly is- 
sued by the United States Army Finance Of- 
fice during the period beginning January 1, 
1946, and ending December 1, 1948, both 
dates inclusive: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this Act for the 
payment of any one claim in excess of 10 
per centum thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with such claim, and the same shall be 
unlawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this Act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction there- 
of shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A pill for the relief of Leo Shoenholz, 
Tobias Kaplan, the Kroger Company, of 
Cleveland, Mississippi, and Valley Bank 
of Rosedale, Rosedale, Mississippi.” 


MARION JOHN NAGURSKI 


The bill (H.R. 12350) for the relief of 
Marion John Nagurski was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


EDWARD S. ANDERSON 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 11188) for the relief of Ed- 
ward S. Anderson which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, with an amendment, to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to Edward S. Anderson, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, the sum of $154.70. Such sum 
represents the remaining balance that the 
said Edward S. Anderson is obligated to pay 
as the result of a judgment rendered against 
him in a civil court of the State of Ohio 
arising out of an accident occurring on 
October 27, 1956, between a private vehicle 
and a mail truck operated by the said Ed- 
ward S. Anderson in the course of his em- 
ployment as an employee of the Post Office 
Department: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act shall be 
paid, or delivered to, or received by, any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim and 
the same shall be unlawful any contract to 
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the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


CENTENNIAL OF THE BIRTH OF 
JANE ADDAMS 


The joint resolution (H.J. Res. 658) 
to authorize and request the President 
to issue a proclamation in connection 
with the centennial of the birth of Jane 
Addams, founder and leader of Chicago’s 
Hull House was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
ACT OF 1949—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 12759) to amend title V 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Over, by request. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I wonder 
whether the Senator will withhold his 
objection for the present. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I withhold my ob- 
jection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The bill, 
which comes from the House Committee 
on Agriculture, deals with the subject of 
Mexican labor. I understand that there 
is some objection to the passage of the 
bill, and I have received some objection 
to it myself. I wonder if the objectors 
will permit consideration of the bill, 
with the understanding that I will move 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and to substitute therefor the text of the 
amendment which I proposed yesterday 
on a bill which came from the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, so as to pass the so- 
called wheat bill, that is, the bill which 
we passed at one time in the Senate, and 
on which a motion to reconsider with 
instructions in the House failed by only 
11 votes; except that in the way I would 
offer the amendment I would change the 
figures in the so-called wheat bill from 
75 percent of parity loan support to 77 
percent, change the revision of acreage 
from 20 percent to 22 percent, and 
change the figure for the compensation 
of payment in kind for the reduced acre- 
age from 50 percent to 55 percent. That 
would strike practically a halfway point 
between the bill as it passed the Senate 
and the bill as it was reported by the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. It would approach the figures 
proposed by the House Committee on 
Agriculture. 

I have reason to believe that if this 
were done the wheat bill would pass and 
we could get action on a wheat bill at 
this session of Congress. Both party 
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platforms favor action on agricultural 
legislation, and both presidential candi- 
dates have spoken frequently and elo- 
quently about the need for agricultural 
legislation. 

The wheat surplus problem is the most 
pressing problem in the whole farm pic- 
ture. Therefore, I wonder if the Sen- 
ators who have raised objection would 
agree to the consideration of the bill 
dealing with Mexican labor and would 
agree to its consideration with the un- 
derstanding that I would offer a motion 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and to substitute the wheat bill which 
has already had the approval of the 
Senate on the 75 percent, 20-50 basis, 
and which has had the approval of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture on the 
80, 20-50 basis, and in place of which 
I would offer a 77 percent, 22-55 basis. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
if I have the time. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Inasmuch as the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has announced 
that it was his purpose to introduce a 
farm bill, would not the consideration 
of the proposal of the Senator from 
South Dakota be at least a partial in- 
stallment on the pledge made recently 
by the Democratic nominee to delegates 
to the Democratic national convention? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It seems 
to me it would indeed. It could be 
pointed to as a significant accomplish- 
ment of this session. It could be pointed 
to as evidence that the Senator from 
Massachusetts is following his expres- 
sion of hope about this August session. 

Mr. HRUSK A. It was more than an 
expression of hope. It was a pledge that 
he would introduce a farm measure 
which was at that time being drafted. 
So it was more than a hope. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Every- 
one would like to see some concrete farm 
legislation passed which would do some- 
thing at this session. An amended bill 
coming from the House Committee on 
Agriculture would be certain of consid- 
eration by the conferees. I hope those 
who have objected to the bill will permit 
its consideration, with the understand- 
ing that I will offer an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and substitute the bill I have suggested. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, al- 
though feeling as the Senator does, and 
the desire of the calendar committee 
being to accommodate the Senator from 
South Dakota, the fact remains that the 
Senator who made the objection is not 
on the floor. Therefore I must reluc- 
tantly renew my request that the bill go 
over. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I ap- 
preciate the position of the Senator 
from Alaska, if the Senator who ob- 
jected is not on the floor. I hope that 
his attention may be drawn to this col- 
loquy, and the hope that later the bill 
may be brought up by motion and con- 
sideration given to the proposal of a 
wheat substitute which I have suggested. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will go over. 


I yield 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL 
CEMETERY IN FORT RENO, OKLA. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3339) to provide that the Secre- 
tary of the Army shall establish a na- 
tional cemetery in Fort Reno, Okla., on 
certain lands presently under the juris- 
diction of the Secretary of Agriculture 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry with 
an amendment on page 1, line 3, after the 
words “That”, to insert “upon determina- 
tion by the Secretary of the Army that 
the land is suitable for cemeterial pur- 
poses”, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, upon 
determination by the Secretary of the Army 
that the land is suitable for cemeterial pur- 
poses, the Secretary of Agriculture is author- 
ized and directed to release, donate, and 
transfer to the Secretary of the Army, for 
national cemetery purposes, a portion of the 
present United States Beef Cattle Research 
Station, Fort Reno, Oklahoma (formerly the 
Fort Reno Military Reservation), more par- 
ticularly described as follows: 

A tract of land situated in the county of 
Canadian, State of Oklahoma, being all of the 
north half north half of section 33, township 
13 north, range 8 west, of the Indian meri- 
dian, containing one hundred and sixty acres, 
more or less. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Army is au- 
thorized and directed to establish a national 
cemetery on the land transferred to him 
under the first section of this Act, and to 
provide for the care and maintenance of such 
national cemetery. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


WOODY W. HACKNEY 


The bill (S. 3844) for the relief of 
Woody W. Hackney, of Fort Worth, Tex., 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Woody W. Hackney of Fort Worth, Texas, 
the sum of $9,894.31. The payment of such 
sum shall be in full satisfaction of his claim 
against the United States for compensation 
for all losses directly or indirectly sustained 
by him through injury or damage to live- 
stock, real property, crops, and equipment, 
and all losses in milk production, resulting 
from the crashing upon his real property on 
April 23, 1960, of an F-86L aircraft (SN 53- 
4085) while such aircraft was engaged in a 
training flight of the One Hundred and 
Thirty-sixth Air Defense Wing, Texas Air 
National Guard: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this Act in excess 
of 10 per centum thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 
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GRANTING OF MINERAL RIGHTS IN 
CERTAIN HOMESTEAD LANDS IN 
ALASKA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1670) to provide for the granting 
of mineral rights in certain homestead 
lands in the State of Alaska, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment, on page 1, at the begin- 
ning of line 9, to insert “Kenai Peninsula 
in the”, and in line 10, after the word 
“entries”, to strike out “which were 
valid and subsisting on July 23, 1957” 
and insert “on which all requirements of 
the homestead laws had been complied 
with prior to July 23, 1957, except for 
the actual submission of acceptable final 
proof”; so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
United States hereby quitclaims as of the 
date of this Act or as of the date of issuance 
of patent, whichever is later, to the patentee 
or to his lawful heirs if title to the lands 
prior to the date of this Act had by devise 
or succession passed out of the patentee, all 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
in and to oil and gas deposits in lands in 
the Kenai Peninsula in the State of Alaska 
patented to homestead entrymen pursuant 
to homestead entries on which all require- 
ments of the homestead laws had been com- 
plied with prior to July 23, 1957, except for 
the actual submission of acceptable final 
proof. 

Sec. 2. Nothing in this Act shall affect the 
validity of any lease issued under the Mineral 
Leasing Act of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 
437; 30 U.S.C. 181 and following), as 
amended, or any rights arising thereunder, 
or any of its terms and conditions except that 
quitclaim under the terms of this Act of any 
oil and gas deposit covered by such a lease 
shall vest in the grantee all right, title, and 
interest of the United States in and to such 
lease, including the right to all rentals, 
royalties, and other payments accruing after 
the date of quitclaim and including any 
authority that may have been retained by 
the United States to modify its terms and 
conditions. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


REGULATION OF MASS TRANSIT IN 
THE WASHINGTON, D.C., METRO- 
POLITAN AREA—JOINT RESOLU- 
TION PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (H.J. Res. 402) 
granting the consent of Congress for the 
States of Virginia and Maryland and the 
District of Columbia to enter into a com- 
pact related to the regulation of mass 
transit in the Washington, D.C., metro- 
politan area, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
understand an official objection has been 
registered by a Member of the Senate 
who is not present. If the objection will 
be withheld for 1 minute, I may say that 
I do not believe any Senator will go on 
record against the bill when he under- 
stands the facts. 

The only objection to the joint resolu- 
tion has been voiced by the D.C. Transit 
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System, which will not cooperate with 
the utilities of Maryland and Virginia in 
the issuance of transfers to transit rid- 
ers from those areas who work in the 
District of Columbia and who need to 
travel to and from their work by public 
conveyance by means of reasonable 
transit fares and transfers. 

The joint resolution was unanimously 
passed by the House and was reported 
unanimously by the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary. Only one Senator, 
who is not present, has asked that the 
measure be objected to. So I serve 
notice on him that tomorrow, when I 
can secure recognition for that purpose, 
I shall move that it be considered on its 
merits. 

The residents of Virginia and Mary- 
land are entitled to proper rates of 
fare and transfers which cannot be 
regulated now because interstate com- 
merce is involved. The States of 
Maryland and Virginia have no control 
over the rate charged by the D.C. 
Transit System within the District of 
Columbia, and therefore cannot force 
the issuance of transfers. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr, ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I join with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia in the 
request which he has made for the ap- 
proval of this compact. I was a member 
of the subcommittee which conducted 
the hearings on the joint resolution, un- 
der the leadership of the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Hart]. We 
took complete testimony and unanimous- 
ly reached the conclusion that the com- 
pact should be approved. The full Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary thereafter con- 
curred in our views. I hope the joint 
resolution will receive early action, in 
fairness to the residents of Virginia and 
Maryland. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Hart], who must officially object 
to the consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion on the call of the calendar, handled 
the measure in the subcommittee and is 
well informed about the subject matter 
which is involved. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. HART. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia has indicated his disappointment 
that an objection has been registered 
with the calendar committee to the joint 
resolution. The distinguished Senator 
from Virginia was most forceful in his 
presentation to the subcommittee which 
heard the testimony concerning the com- 
pact. He was eloquent in urging that 
the compact be approved, and his con- 
viction was right. 

As chairman of the subcommittee, I 
have brought the question to the atten- 
tion of the full committee, and the full 
committee has reported the joint reso- 
lution. 

Fairness requires that I say a word 
with respect to the position of the Sen- 
ator who has registered the objection. 
He did not have the benefit of the hear- 
ings. This is a quite proper procedure 
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in the instance of a Senator who has 
received information which disturbs him. 
It is the only way in which he can be 
protected. I would be the first to insist 
that his right be preserved. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia does not object at all to the right 
of the Senator to be heard. I merely 
said that when the Senator who has 
asked to be heard returns to the Cham- 
ber, which I hope will be tomorrow, and 
learns all the facts, I am certain the ob- 
jection will be withdrawn. 

In any event, as has been pointed out 
by the distinguished Senator from New 
York (Mr. Keatrne], there are such 
strong and compelling reasons for the 
adoption of the compact that the Senate 
undoubtedly, on the merits of the pro- 
posal, will agree to it. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from New York and the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. HART. I feel certain that I can 
assure the able Senator from Virginia 
that upon a hearing, the objection will be 
removed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No ob- 
jection has been registered as yet to the 
joint resolution. Is there objection? 


THE VICE PRESIDENT’S ACTIONS 
AT AN EXECUTIVE LEVEL 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I wish to address 
myself to a matter or two which ap- 
pears in this morning’s Washington 
Post, in reference to the reported com- 
ment of the President at his press con- 
ference yesterday concerning Vice Pres- 
ident Nrxon and the question of leader- 
ship in the White House. 

One reporter, Sarah McClendon, a 
distinguished correspondent of the El 
Paso, Tex., Times, asked the President: 

Mr. President, sir, will you tell us some 
of the big decisions that Mr. Nrxon has par- 
ticipated in since you have been in the 
White House and he, as Vice President, has 
been helping you? 


A second question, asked by Charles 
H. Mohr, of Time magazine, raised al- 
most the same question. He asked: 

One of the issues in this campaign is 
seeming to turn on the question of Mr. 
Nrxon’s experience, and the Republicans to 
some extent almost want to claim that he 
has had a great deal of practice at being 
President. 


The questioner goes on to inquire what 
is meant by the general suggestion that 
the Vice President has been a participant 
in the decision making process. 

In the discussion which followed, the 
President of the United States, it seems 
to me, gave a very candid description of 
his proper constitutional role. I note 
that the concluding question in the ses- 
sion with the newsmen yesterday was a 
simple one, and again was asked by Mr. 
Mohr: 

We understand that the power of deci- 
sion is entirely yours, Mr. President. I just 
wondered if you could give us an example 
of a major idea of his that you had adopted 
in that role, as the decider and final 
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The question was not finished, but the 
President replied: 


If you give me a week I might think of 
one. I don't remember. 


That provoked the editorial writer in 
the Washington Post this morning to 
begin his editorial in this way: 


Why, it’s enough to make the Republicans 
want to revise their campaign strategy. Vice 
President Nrxon, the friend of Prime Minis- 
ters and Presidents, is portrayed by the GOP 
orators as a man who has participated in 
all the important decisions of the Eisen- 
hower administration. But now comes the 
man who should know, Mr. Eisenhower him- 
self, to say that it isn’t true. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the questions asked in the press 
conference yesterday with respect to this 
subject and the editorial from which I 
have in part read be printed at this point 
in the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Aug. 25, 1960] 
DecIsIONMAKING 


Question (Sarah McClendon, El Paso 
Times): “Mr. President, sir, will you tell 
us some of the big decisions that Mr. Nixon 
has participated in since you have been in 
the White House and he, as Vice President, 
has been helping you?” 

The President: “Well, Miss McClendon, 
No one participates in the decisions. Now 
we just—I don’t see why people can't un- 
derstand this. No one can make a decision 
except me—if it is in the national executive 
area. 

“I have all sorts of advisers, and one of 
the principal ones is Mr. Nrxon. But any 
Vice President that I should have, even if I 
did not admire and respect Mr. Nixon as I 
do, I would still keep him close in all these 

„because I think any President owes 
it to the country to have the next individual 
in line of succession completely aware of 
what is going on. Otherwise, you have a 
break that is unconsclonable and unneces- 
sary. 

“Now, just—when you talk about other 
people sharing a decision, how can they? No 
one can, because then who is going to be 
responsible? And because I have been 
raised as an Army individual, and have used 
staffs, I think you will find no staff has ever 
thought that they made a decision as to what 
should be done or should not be done when 
I was a commander. And I don't think any- 
one in the Government will find—or you 
ean find anyone that would say differently.” 
[From the Washington Post, Aug. 25, 1960] 
NIXON EXPERIENCE 

Question (Charles H. Mohr, Times maga- 
zine): “Mr. President, one of your answers to 
a previous question raises this question: 

“One of the issues in this campaign is 
seeming to turn on the question of Mr. 
Nrxon’s experience, and the Republicans to 
some extent almost want to claim that he 
has had a great deal of practice at being 
President. 

“Now, in answer to the other question, I 
wonder if it would be fair to assume that 
what you mean is that he has been primarily 
an observer and not a participant in the 
executive branch of the Government. 

“In other words, many people have been 
trying to get at the degree that he has—I 
don’t want to use that word participated 
but acted in important decisions, and it is 
hard to pin down.” 
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The President: “Well, it seems to me that 
theme is some confusion here, haziness, that 
possibly needs a lot of clarification. 

“I said he was not a part of decisionmak- 
ing. That has to be in the mind and heart 
of one man. All right. Every commander 
that I have ever known, or every leader, or 
every head of a big organization, has needed 
and sought consultative conferences with 
his principal subordinates. 

“In this case, they are normally Cabinet 
officers. They include also such people as 
the head of the GSA, the Budget Bureau, and 
the Vice President as one of the very top. 
So the Vice President has participated for 8 
years, or 7½ years, in all of the consultative 
meetings that have been held. 

“And he has never hesitated, and if he had 
I would have been quite disappointed, he 
has never hesitated to express his opinion, 
and when he has been asked for it, ex- 
pressed his opinion in terms of recommenda- 
tion as to decision. But no one, and no 
matter how many differences or whether they 
are all unanimous—no one has the decisive 
power. There is no voting. 

“It is Just—you could take this body here, 
and say, Lock, we are going to do something 
about the streets down here, about parking 
around here for you people.’ Allright, Now, 
everybody has got his say. But I have to 
handle, let’s say, around the White House, 
and so who is going to decide—I am; not this 
body. So, Mr. Nrxon has taken a full part 
in every principal discussion.” 

Question (Mohr): “We understand that 
the power of decision is entirely yours, Mr. 
President. I just wondered if you could give 
us an example of a major idea of his that you 
had adopted in that role, as the decider and 


” 


— 
The President: “If you gave me a week I 
might think of one. I don’t remember.” 


[From the Washington Post, Aug. 25, 1960] 
MAN or DECISION 


Why, it’s enough to make the Republicans 
want to revise thelr campaign strategy. 
Vice President Nixon, the friend of Prime 
Ministers and Presidents, is portrayed by the 
GOP orators as a man who has participated 
in all the important decisions of the Eisen- 
hower administration. But now comes the 
man who should know, Mr. Eisenhower him- 
self, to say that it isn’t true. As President, 
Mr. Eisenhower alone has made the deci- 
sions and Mr. Nixon has been responsible 
for none of them. 

Technically, of course, this is altogether 
logical. The responsibility of the Presidency 
cannot be delegated, and all the functions 
of the Office are carried out in the name of 
the incumbent. Moreover, in respect of the 
question that precipitated the discussion at 
Mr. Eisenhower’s news conference—farm 
policy—Mr. Nixon may be just as glad at 
this point not to be associated formally 
with the decisions themselves. 

Still, it was a bit unkind for Mr. Eisen- 
hower to promise merely that he would try 
to think of an idea suggested by Mr. Nixon 
and adopted as policy. We have no doubt 
that in the White House Mr. Nixon could 
and would make decisions. We have no 
doubt, either, that he has helped consider- 
ably to influence many of the decisions 
taken by Mr. Eisenhower on subjects ranging 
from civil rights to medical care. 

Although so loyal and disciplined a man 
as Mr. Nixon would never voice the notion, 
Mr. Nrxon could be pardoned for thinking 
with Maréchal Villars: “Defend me from my 
friends.” And now consider the plight of 
the Republican propagandists who them- 
selyes must make a decision whether they 
can have it both ways. 
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Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, in keep- 
ing with their general political strategy, 
we learned not long ago that the Repub- 
lican committee, again in this election 
campaign, has appointed a “truth squad” 
to insure that the American public is not 
hoodwinked by our Democratic candi- 
dates. 

We do not concern ourselves with this 
tactic, since we are confident the public 
is fully aware of the past records of GOP 
“truth squads” and know them for what 
they really are. 

However, after reading a transcript of 
the President’s news conference yester- 
day, it appears to me that the Republi- 
cans could do their party a greater serv- 
ice by appointing a “consequences 
squad.” Such a group could be assigned 
by the party to cover up the “truths” 
that occasionally leak out of the Madison 
Avenue dam that has been constructed 
around the administration. 

The small spurts of truth, such as yes- 
terday’s admission on the part of the 
President that the Vice President in fact 
has played no part, other than advisory, 
in making policy decisions at an execu- 
tive level are, it must be admitted, very 
rare. However, I should think, that on 
these occasions a specially appointed 
“consequences squad” could rush in and 
stick their finger in the dike until per- 
manent repair could be accomplished by 
a propaganda expert. 

Iam confident, Mr. President, that the 
Republican Party will attempt in some 
way, with some “squad” or other, to rec- 
oncile the statement of the President 
with the campaign image of the Vice 
President as a man who constantly sits 
at the President’s elbow and directs exec- 
utive decisions. No matter what effort 
is to be made, a genuine splash of un- 
tarnished truth has managed to trickle 
out of the reservoir, and we should all 
face it for what it suggests. 

The fact is that the President, like any 
major executive, must have around him 
numerous persons upon whom to test 
ideas and measure opinion in order to 
intelligently formulate his own opinions 
and decisions. The experience of Mr. 
Nrxon in this consultant capacity is not 
unique nor does he have a monopoly on 
such a job. There are untold numbers 
of men in this country who have served 
a President in this fashion. 

However, we have seen the Vice Presi- 
dent’s experience vastly overplayed and 
misrepresented, particularly during the 
past few months. This image of Mr. 
Nrxon is intended to convey the idea 
that perhaps he is the man who should 
inherit the job of running the country 
because of this great executive experi- 
ence, 

But, in fact, as the President reminded 
us yesterday, Mr. Nixon was only one of 
an unnamed number of individuals who 
occasionally sat around the President 
for discussion purposes. In no sense, as 
Mr. Eisenhower made clear, was Mr. 
NIxon ever an Assistant President. He 
was not even a Sherman Adams. Let us 
not confuse the Vice President’s role as 
constitutional successor to a President 
who may die in office with that of a 
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trusted confidant of the President who 
is in fact his real assistant. Keep this 
question in perspective. The two nomi- 
nees for President are both young men. 
Both have served in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate. Both still 
serve the Government today, and, on the 
whole, have represented the country on 
a national level for about the same length 
of time. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Wyoming a twofold ques- 
tion: First, is not President Eisenhower 
in a better position than any other hu- 
man being to give an answer to the 
questions put to him by Miss McClendon 
and Mr. Mohr; and second, if President 
Eisenhower is not a person who is re- 
garded by all mankind as a man of 
veracity. 

Mr. McGEE. Indeed, he is. I agree 
with the Senator from North Carolina. 
I simply add, in response to his first 
query, that the Constitution prescribes 
that the President of the United States 
shall be the person to make decisions. 
I think that is abundantly clear. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
Senator from Wyoming has properly, in 
my judgment, referred to the constitu- 
tional responsibility of the President. 
The consequence, if I may be so bold 
as to say so, of the President having 
given any other answer would be an 
inference that the President was not 
performing his own responsibilities. 

I think the questions which were 
asked the President were questions 
which could not have been answered 
in any other way than as the Senator 
from Wyoming suggests. To have an- 
swered in any other way would have 
been to ascribe responsibilities to Mr. 
Nrxon in violation of the constitutional 
responsibilities which the Senator from 
Wyoming rightly says belongs to the 
President. 

Mr. McGEE. The Senator from 
South Dakota rightly puts his finger on 
the nub of the issue and the point to 
which I am addressing my thoughts, 
the issue has nothing to do with the 
proper constitutional role of the Presi- 
dent, but rather a claim being asserted 
in behalf of the Vice President in terms 
of his role in the administration. That 
is where violence has been done to the 
Constitution, in the form of untrue or 
exaggerated claims being used for po- 
litical reasons during the campaign. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I am unaware of any instance 
in which it was said that the Vice Presi- 
dent was making the decisions. Instead, 
it was said that he was present when 
the decisions were made or were in the 
process of being made. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Can- 
non in the chair). The 5 minutes avail- 
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able to the Senator from Wyoming have 
expired. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Wyoming may have an additional 
2 minutes, so that I may ask him a ques- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Wyoming whether he 
agrees with me that the inference to be 
drawn from the questions and answers 
at the press conference is that although 
Vice President Nixon had been close 
enough to the President, for more than 
7% years, to make suggestions to the 
President about matters of policy which 
the President, in the exercise of his con- 
stitutional power, could adopt if he 
deemed them to be wise, yet the Presi- 
dent said that it would take him at least 
a week to think of a single idea that the 
Vice President had advanced during the 
more than 7% years that he, the Presi- 
dent, had seen fit to adopt as a matter 
of policy. 

Mr.McGEE. The Senator from North 
Carolina is entirely correct. In fact, my 
point is not that the President was doing 
any wrong. In fact, I think he was tell- 
ing the truth. The wrong is being perpe- 
trated in the campaign assertions that 
the Vice President has been assisting 
the President in the making of decisions, 
whereas actually the Vice President has 
only served in his constitutional position 
of the one elected to succeed the Presi- 
dent of the Nation in the event the 
President becomes incapacitated. In 
fact, the Vice President has not even 
been another Sherman Adams. 

All my remarks have been directed 
toward placing this matter in proper 
perspective, and to indicate, as the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina has said, that 
the Vice President has served only in 
his constitutional role of being the one 
to succeed to the President in the event 
the President becomes incapacitated, 
and that the role the Vice President 
actually has played during the Eisen- 
hower administration has been—as 
shown by the statements made at the 
President’s press conference—entirely 
the reverse of that continually attempted 
to be shown by means of the efforts to 
project the image of the Vice Presi- 
dent as one who, somehow, has had a 
unique role and power and executive ex- 
perience while he has been Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. On the con- 
trary, the President says that is not 
true. 

Mr. President, the hard substance is 
that two young men now are running 
for election as President of the United 
States, and both have served the Nation 
for approximately the same length of 
time in the same political role, and there 
is no distinction between them on that 
score. Therefore, I only ask that the 
record show the truth in that connection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to state, in reply to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming, that 
I know of no one who has made the 
claim that the Vice President of the 
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United States has made any of the de- 
cisions which the President should have 
made. It is, of course, true that the 
Vice President has participated in the 
conferences and consultations which 
have led up to those decisions—a fact 
which was confirmed by the President 
in his press conference. 

The distinguished Vice President has 
served as vice chairman of the National 
Security Council and as chairman of the 
President’s Commission on Equal Job 
Opportunities. He has sat with the 
Cabinet, and, in general, has been an 
important member of the team which 
assists and advises the President in lay- 
ing the groundwork for the final deter- 
minations which he, alone, can make, 
under the Constitution. 

I was delighted to hear the tribute paid 
by my distinguished and able friend, the 
Senator from North Carolina IMr. 
Ervin], to the sincerity and the veracity 
of the President of the United States. 
I am sure that the President would ap- 
preciate it, and I am sure that in his 
press conference he was just as truthful 
and just as sincere as he was when he 
said he felt strongly that the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States should be the 
next President, and that he is the ablest 
man who could be elected to this high 
office. 


REGULATION OF MASS TRANSIT IN 
THE WASHINGTON, D.C., METRO- 
POLITAN AREA—JOINT RESOLU- 
TION PASSED OVER 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of House Joint Resolution 402, granting 
the consent of Congress for the States 
of Virginia and Maryland, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to enter into a com- 
pact related to the regulation of mass 
transit in the Washington, D.C., metro- 
politan area, and for other purposes? 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, for the 
reasons indicated in the course of the 
discussion which preceded the comment 
made by the Senator from Wyoming, by 
request we ask that Calendar 1975 be 
put over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion being heard, the joint resolution will 
be passed over. 


AMENDMENT OF MENOMINEE TER- 
MINATION ACT 


The bill (H.R. 11813) to amend the 
Menominee Termination Act, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
Objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That section 7 of the Act of June 17, 
1954 (68 Stat. 250), as amended (25 U.S.C. 
891), is further amended by changing the 
sixth sentence to read as follows: 

“If the Menominee Tribe and the Secre- 
tary cannot agree upon a plan within the 
aforementioned six-month period, or if they 
agree upon a plan within such period and 
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the tribal corporation and voting trust con- 
templated by the plan are not established 
prior to November 1, 1960, the Secretary 
shall transfer the tribal property to a trus- 
tee of his choice for management or dis- 
position for the benefit of the Menominee 
Tribe.” 

Sec. 2. The first sentence and proviso of 
section 8 of said Act of June 17, 1954, as 
amended, are hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“On or before December 31, 1960, the Sec- 
retary is authorized to transfer to the tribal 
corporation or to a trustee of the Secre- 
tary’s choice, as provided in section 7 of this 
Act, the title to all property, real and per- 
sonal, held in trust by the United States 
for the tribe. The Secretary is hereby di- 
rected to begin immediate negotiations with 
@ private trustee of his choice to perfect a 
trust agreement so that if by November 1, 
1960, the tribal corporation is not function- 
ing, the Secretary will be prepared to trans- 
fer title to such property to said trustee as 
soon after November 1, 1960, as possible, but 
in no event later than December 31, 1960.” 

Sec. 3. Section 9 of said Act of June 17, 
1954, as amended, is further amended as 
follows: 

“Sec. 9. No distribution, conveyance, or 
transfer of title to assets and no issuance or 
distribution of securities pursuant to the 
plan approved by the Secretary under the 
provisions of this Act shall be subject to 
any Federal or State transfer, issuance, or 
income tax: Provided, That nothing con- 
tained in this Act shall exempt the recipient 
of any cash distribution made hereunder 
from payment of income tax for the year in 
which the distribution is made on that por- 
tion of his share thereof which consists of 
interest on funds deposited in the Treasury 
of the United States pursuant to the Sup- 
plemental Appropriation Act, 1952 (65 Stat. 
736, 754). Following any distribution, con- 
veyance, transfer, or issuance as aforesaid, 
the assets and securities which are held by, 
and any income derived therefore which is 
received by or payable to, any person, or 
any corporation or organization as provided 
in section 8 of this Act, shall be subject to 
the same taxes, State and Federal, as in the 
case of non-Indians, except that the basis 
of any valuation for purposes of Federal in- 
come tax on gains or losses shall be the 
value of the property on the date title is 
transferred by the United States pursuant 
to section 8 of this Act.” 

Sec. 4. The Act of June 17, 1954, as 
amended, is further amended by adding at 
the end thereof a new section 14 as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 14. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act, the Secretary of the In- 
terior is authorized to contract with the 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, prior to the date for terminating Fed- 
eral responsibilities, for the completion of a 
vocational or undergraduate college pro- 
gram of any member of the Menominee 
Tribe who has been accepted for such pro- 
gram prior to the termination date.” 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
submit amendments which I desire to 
have stated; and then I shall be glad to 
state the reasons for submitting the 
amendments, if I may do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments submitted by the Senator 
from New Mexico will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, in 
line 7, it is proposed to strike out section 
1 and to insert the following: 

That section 7 of the Act of June 17, 1954 
(68 Stat. 250), as amended (25 U.S.C. 891), 
is further amended by changing the sixth 
and seventh sentences to read as follows: 

“If the Menominee Tribe and the Secre- 
tary cannot agree upon a plan within the 
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aforementioned 6-month period, or if they 
agree upon a plan within such period and 
the tribal corporation and voting trust con- 
templated by the plan are not established 
prior to March 1, 1961, the Secretary shall 
transfer the tribal property to a trustee of 
his choice for the management or disposi- 
tion for the benefit of the Menominee Tribe. 

“The responsibility of the United States 
to furnish all such supervision and services 
to the tribe and to the members thereof, 
because of their status as Indians, shall 
cease on April 30, 1961, or on such earlier 
date as may be agreed upon by the tribe and 
the Secretary.” 


On page 3, in line 21, it is proposed to 
strike out “December 31, 1960” and in- 
sert “April 30, 1961.” 

On page 4, in line 3, it is proposed to 
strike out “November 1, 1960” and insert 
“March 1, 1961.” 

On page 4, in line 5, it is proposed to 
strike out “November 1, 1960” and insert 
“March 1, 1961,” 

On page 4, in line 6, it is proposed to 
strike out “December 31, 1960”, and in- 
sert “April 30, 1961.” 

The amendments to the amendment 
were agreed to. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, and previously the Subcommittee 
on Indian Affairs, agreed on December 
31, 1960, as the date for the termination, 
and Congress established that formula in 
1958. 

The Senate committee held to that 
date, even though the House voted to 
grant a 6-month extension. 

However, the two Wisconsin Senators 
have said to the committee—and with 
some propriety, I think—that it has not 
allowed the study to be finished; and 
both the senior Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. WiLey] and the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmie] have 
said that the tribe should be given a 
little more time—preferably 6 months— 
in order to complete the study. ‘They 
think that will make it possible for the 
matter to be handled satisfactorily. 

We have allowed 4 months, instead— 
in the nature of a compromise—and ac- 
tually 3 months from the former Decem- 
ber 31, 1960 termination date. The 
amendment calls for an extension to be 
made to April 1, 1961, for the termina- 
tion, and to March 1, 1961, for the estab- 
lishment of a voting trust. The amend- 
ment also provides that if the tribe and 
the Secretary cannot agree upon a plan 
within the 6-month period or if they 
agree upon a plan within that period 
and if the tribal corporation and voting 
trust contemplated by the plan are not 
established before March 1, 1961, the 
Secretary shall transfer the tribal prop- 
erty to a trustee for the Indians. 

We feel this amendment allows suffi- 
cient time for the two able Senators from 
Wisconsin to work out with the Senate 
committee, and for the Members of the 
House to work out with the House com- 
mittee, such language as they may deem 
necessary at that time. 

So we believe this amendment allows 
sufficient time. 

I can only say that the two Senators 
from Wisconsin are very persuasive. 
Although it was with some reluctance 
that I agreed to accept this amendment, 
I believe the statements made by the 
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two Senators from Wisconsin indicate 
their determination to help straighten 
out this matter. Therefore I have of- 
fered this amendment to the bill. 

I suggest that the two Senators from 
Wisconsin may wish to state for the 
Recorp whether they believe this pro- 
posal will help the situation. I recog- 
nize that it is not as helpful as they 
would like it to be, but I believe it is 
helpful to the situation. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in view 
of the circumstances stated by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico, I 
join in the request that the amendments 
to the amendment be agreed to, because 
I believe it is the best solution that can 
be worked out under the circumstances. 

The tribe wanted a 6-month exten- 
sion, and we have tried to obtain it. 
But for reasons already stated or in- 
timated, apparently such an agreement 
could not be obtained. 

The amendment which was read a 
moment ago at the desk has now been 
submitted to House bill 11813; and, 
practically, the amendment means that 
no action could be taken at this period. 
I think the Senator from New Mexico 
has done a fine job in offering the 
amendments; therefore, I am happy to 
concur in them. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement which I have pre- 
pared be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 


TERMINATION OF FEDERAL CONTROL OVER 
MENOMINEE INDIAN TRIBE 


I welcome the fact that it has been pos- 
sible to get agreement for moderate exten- 
sion of time for termination of Federal con- 
trol over the Menominee Indian Tribe. 

In attempting to meet the requirements 
of termination, the tribe, and the State of 
Wisconsin, together with the Department of 
Interior, have worked diligently to resolve 
the economic, social, educational, and other 
problems. 

The tribe, for example, has put forward 
constructive proposals which are required to 
meet the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior—and have done so—for handling 
tribal assets, following termination. 

The State of Wisconsin, by legislative ac- 
tion, has established a 72d county and made 
provision for exercises of rights and respon- 
sibilities of full citizenship by the Indians 
upon termination, 

Although I know there were serious mis- 
givings by members of the committee about 
further extension of time for dealing with 
the serious problems involved in termina- 
tion, I am gratified that it has been pos- 
sible to reach this compromise and sincerely 
hope that the differences that still remain 
between the Senate and House versions of 
this measure can be effectively and quickly 
resolved. 

I wish to express my deep concern over the 
bill, H.R. 11813, as revised by the Senate 
committee. 

According to present law, Federal control 
over tribal affairs of the Menominee Indians 
ee was scheduled for December 31, 

In accordance with the provisions of the 
law, the Menominee Tribe and the State of 
Wisconsin—in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Interlor—have designed a termina- 
tion plan, subject to—and, incidentally, ap- 
proved by—the Secretary of the Interior. 
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As anyone with experience in such termi- 

nation matters is fully aware, the task is 
difficult, complex, costly, and time con- 
suming. 
Despite the difficulties involved, the tribe 
has made a strong, realistic effort to meet 
the requirements of the law and establish 
a plan that would insure economic stability 
for the future. 

In addition, the State of Wisconsin—by 
legislative action—has created a 72d county 
and taken action to provide the Indians with 
the rights and responsibilities of full citizen- 
ship. 

Because of economic, social, educational, 
and other problems which have arisen, the 
tribe this year is asking for an additional 
6 months to resolve some of these problems. 

Wisely, the House of Representatives ear- 
lier this session took action to provide this 
additional time. Unfortunately, the Senate 
committee not only refused to extend the 
termination date, but—as shown in its ver- 
sion of the bill—cut back the termination 
time from December 31 to November 1 this 
year. 

Almost everyone who has a deep intimate 
and abiding interest in the future welfare 
of the Menominee Indian Tribe has endorsed 
the necessity of additional time for termi- 
nation. These have included the following: 

The Senators and Representatives of the 
State; 

The tribe itself; 

The government of Wisconsin; and 

The Department of Interior, which handles 
the termination program. 

I quote from the Department's letter of 
June 28, 1960, which follows the letter quoted 
by the committee in its report on the bill, 
dated May 27, 1960. 

In referring to the report of May 27, Assist- 
ant Secretary Roger Ernst said: 

“Since that report was submitted, this 
office has had the benefit of informative talks 
with the delegates of the Menominee Tribe. 
I am now convinced, largely as a result of 
such factual information, that additional 
time beyond December 31, 1960, is absolutely 
necessary to enable the Menominee Tribe to 
make improvements in their economy, which 
will bring about a successful termination.” 

The adoption of the amendments by the 
Senate (1) to extend the termination from 
December 31, 1960, to April 1, 1961, and 
(2) to extend the time for action by the 
Secretary, in the event termination plans 
are not fulfilled, for transfer of tribal prop- 
erty to a trustee be extended from Novem- 
ber 1, 1960, to February 1, 1961, represents 
a necessary action if the complex plans re- 
lating to solution of problems of termina- 
tion are to have the best chance for success. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the difficulties under which the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] is operating in dealing with this 
matter. I wish to take a very few min- 
utes to go quickly over its history. 

The fact is that at one time the 
Menominee Indians controlled a large 
part of Wisconsin—thousands of square 
miles. 

Then a treaty was signed with them, 
and gave them a relatively tiny reser- 
vation. In return, the Menominees gave 
up their claim to a very large part of 
our State. In this reservation the 
Menominees have lived for a long time 
in the way their tribe had lived for 
thousands of years before then. 

Beginning in 1954, the Menominees 
started to make the transition to the 
kind of life that most Americans lead. 
This is an extremely difficult transition 
from a life which they were living under 
circumstances which they wanted and 
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which they enjoyed. On the basis of all 
the history I have studied on this mat- 
ter, we virtually forced them to change. 
It is true, they consented, but they con- 
sented under what I consider to be con- 
siderable duress in 1954. 

Since 1954 a very responsible study has 
been made of the Menominee Indian 
problem by the University of Wisconsin, 
by State and by local authorities, and 
they all concur it has taken these peo- 
ple a great number of months to be- 
come adjusted to this new kind of life. 
They are not happy that they have been 
pushed along as fast as they have been. 

Mr. President, this is not a matter of 
political interest, but one of justice for 
people who have been pushed around 
shamefully by most of the American 
people. 

I recognize we are up against a situa- 
tion that we simply cannot correct here 
on the floor. I felt very, very strongly 
that, as a minimum, the tribe should be 
allowed 6 months additional time in or- 
der to terminate. For example, in mak- 
ing the transition, they are giving up 
very substantial Federal benefits which 
they enjoyed. They are giving up sub- 
stantial benefits in the way of health, 
education, and welfare, in the kind of 
sanitation they need. 

I conclude by saying I have a telegram 
from the Attorney General of Wisconsin. 
I have spoken about this matter to the 
Governor of Wisconsin, who feels 
strongly about this matter. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
telegram, which vigorously asks that the 
termination be postponed for 6 months, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., August 25, 1960. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The State of Wisconsin urges you and the 
U.S. Senate to grant a 6-month extension 
date of the termination of the Federal con- 
trol of the Menominee Indian Reservation. 
This additional time is needed to properly 
complete all plans presently in progress for 
an orderly transition from Federal to State 
jurisdiction, We urgently request that you 
oppose the appointment of mandatory trus- 
tees as of November 1, 1960. The State of 
Wisconsin has passed legislation creating a 
new county and making it possible for the 
members of the tribe to set up a corporation 
to operate their properties as of January 1, 
1961. 

The appointment of trustees would jeop- 
ardize all the progress that has been made 
by the members of the tribe and the State 
of Wisconsin in providing for termination. 
We cannot see how the appointment of the 
trustees will in any way benefit the U.S. 
Government, the members of the tribe, or 
the State of Wisconsin. 

JOHN W. REYNOLDS, 
Attorney General of the State of Wis- 
consin, and also Chairman of the 
Menominee Indian Study Commit- 
tee of the State of Wisconsin. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
recognize the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from Ida- 
ho (Mr. CuurcH], and other members of 
the subcommittee have a very difficult 
problem in this whole situation, but I 
hope we can give the Menominee Indians 
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proper consideration when this matter 
comes before the Congress, probably in 
1961. 

I do not say we should not cooperate 
to comply with the law to the best of our 
ability amd conscience. Of course we 
should. We are going to do it, but I 
think we should temper the letter of the 
law with some mercy and justice. When 
these people are being suddenly pulled 
from the hunting-fishing Indian life into 
the mid-20th century, I think we should 
give them more consideration than they 
have been given in the past. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


CONVEYANCE OF PART OF LOCK 
AND DAM NO. 10, KENTUCKY 
RIVER, MADISON COUNTY, KY. 


The bill (H.R. 11561) to authorize and 
direct the Secretary of the Army to con- 
vey part of lock and dam No. 10, Ken- 
tucky River, Madison County, Ky., to 
the Pioneer National Monument Asso- 
ciation for use as a part of a historic 
site was announced as next in order. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, is there 
objection to this bill? 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, objection 
has been registered. I intended to ask 
that it go over, by request. 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to direct 
my statement to the majority Calendar 
Committee. I have been informed by the 
administrative assistant of the senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] that 
the Senator from Oregon has lodged 
an objection. Having been so in- 
formed, I wonder if there are other ob- 
jections lodged to the bill. 

Mr. HART. Having learned of one 
objection, I must apologize for not hav- 
ing inquired beyond that. Perhaps be- 
fore the Senate concludes the call of 
the calendar, I can make inquiry. 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to ad- 
dress an inquiry to the majority Calen- 
dar Committee. I have talked to the 
legislative assistant, who told me that 
my colleague from Kentucky [Mr. Mon- 
ton] is on his way here. He said he 
would like to join me in the request that 
the bill go over until he arrives here; 
then he would like to join me in asking 
that the bill be brought up. I am sure 
when he comes here we can discuss the 
bill. It is a bill calling for the transfer 
of about 4 acres to a nonprofit organiza- 
tion of Kentucky and then transfer to 
the State of Kentucky. It concerns the 
historic Daniel Boone site, where Daniel 
Boone established a fort. According to 
my information from the Corps of En- 
gineers, the value of the land is approx- 
imately $100. Even if the Morse formula 
should be followed, this would mean a 
payment to the Federal Government of 
$400. I am sure, after I speak to the 
Senator from Oregon, he will not dis- 
agree. 

I suppose the Senator from Michigan 
does not have authority to say the bill 
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can be called up by motion, but I would 
certainly appreciate his assistance in 
asking that it be considered as soon as 
the Senator from Oregon arrives here. 
Perhaps the Senator does have that au- 
thority. 

Mr. HART. I am sure the Senator 
from Kentucky is asking a rhetorical 
question, since he knows full well the 
calendar committee’s obligation is to 
present, not to bargain over, objections 
of Members. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky understands the position of the 
committee. I would suggest that the 
bill be placed at the foot of the calendar. 
If in the meantime the objector has 
appeared and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky has cleared the bill, it can be 
called up at that time. If that has not 
occurred, I am sure the matter can be 
called up on motion, or disposed of 
promptly later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will go to the foot of the calendar. 


EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION OF 
CERTAIN PROPERTY OF THE NA- 
TIONAL GUARD ASSOCIATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES IN THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3867) to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the National Guard 
Association of the United States in the 
District of Columbia, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, with an amend- 
ment, to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 


That the property situated in square 625 
in the city of Washington, District of 
Columbia, described as lot 60, together with 
the improvements thereon, owned by the 
President, Vice President, Secretary, and 
Treasurer of the National Guard Association 
of the United States, as trustees and in trust 
for the use and benefit of the National 
Guard Association of the United States, a 
voluntary unincorporated association with 
principal headquarters in the District of 
Columbia, is hereby exempt from all taxa- 
tion from and after July 1, 1961, so long as 
the same is owned by the President, Vice 
President, Secretary, and Treasurer of the 
National Guard Association of the United 
States, as trustees and in trust for the use 
and benefit of the National Guard Associa- 
tion of the United States and occupied by 
the National Guard Association of the 
United States, is used solely for the purposes 
of said Association, and is not used for com- 
mercial purposes, subject to the provisions 
of sections 2, 3, and 5 of the Act entitled 
“An Act to define the real property exempt 
from taxation in the District of Columbia,” 
approved December 24, 1942 (56 Stat. 1091; 
D.C. Code, secs. 47-801b, 47-80lc, and 47- 
801e), 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 7885) relating to the 
income tax treatement of nonrefundable 
capital contributions to Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, over, by 
request, 


August 25 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bills placed at the foot of the cal- 
endar will now be stated by the clerk. 


JOHN DAVID ALMEIDA 


The bill (H.R. 4428) for the relief of 
the legal guardian of John David Al- 
meida, a minor, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, over, by 
request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


CONVEYANCE OF PART OF LOCK 
AND DAM NO. 10, KENTUCKY 
RIVER, MADISON COUNTY, KY.— 
BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 11561) to authorize and 
direct the Secretary of the Army to con- 
vey part of lock and dam No. 10, Ken- 
tucky River, Madison County, Ky., to the 
Pioneer National Monument Association 
for use as a part of a historic site was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, this is the 
item about which the Senator from Ken- 
tucky expressed such interest and con- 
cern. Objection having been made, and 
the calendar call having reached this 
point, I must ask that the bill go over, by 
request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that we may return 
to Calendar No. 1905, H.R. 8665, to amend 
the act entitled “An act to establish a 
memorial to Theodore Roosevelt in the 
National Capital.” This act would pro- 
vide for the construction of such memo- 
rial by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. President, I want today to make 
a statement with regard to this act, al- 
though I realize it will not receive Senate 
action until it has been cleared by the 
distinguished majority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears no objec- 
tion, and the bill is before the Senate. 

Mr. KEATING. This bill would estab- 
lish a memorial to Theodore Roosevelt 
in the National Capital. It was the sub- 
ject of some discussion in the course of 
the last calendar call, at which time it 
was pointed out by me and several other 
Senators that objections had been inter- 
posed to the proposed memorial by mem- 
bers of the family of Theodore Roose- 
velt. It was generally concluded that 
there should be no further action until 
the family was in agreement with the 
proposed design. 

After that discussion, Mrs. Alice 
Roosevelt Longworth called to talk with 
me and later came to see me. Since 
then, we have had several conversations 
about this subject, as a result of which 
she has written me a letter dated August 
24, which I should like to read into the 
RECORD: 

DEAR SENATOR KEATING: With regard to the 
proposed memorial to my father, Theodore 
Roosevelt, I want to make it clear that I 
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am not opposed to a bill being passed to 
provide a memorial on Theodore Roosevelt 
Island if it is understood by the three or- 
ganizations mentioned in the bill that any 
design will have the approval of the chil- 
dren of Theodore Roosevelt. If this should 
be understood, I will be happy to see the 
bill enacted. 

I am particularly anxious that the island 
be preserved and restored to the natural 
conditions which prevailed before the white 
man came. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALICE ROOSEVELT LONGWORTH. 


In brief, Mrs. Longworth's position is 
that she is opposed to the present design 
which has been approved by the three or- 
ganizations named in our bill. But, she 
is certainly not opposed to—is indeed 
pleased with—the idea of a memorial to 
her distinguished father. It is my hope 
it may be possible for us to established a 
legislative history whereby it would be 
agreed that no steps would be taken by 
these three organizations until the fam- 
ily has approved the design, or, prefer- 
ably, that we may adopt an amendment 
to H.R. 8665 to give to the family some 
voice in the approval of the memorial, 
so that we may have action at this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

I believe the distingiushed Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case], who has 
taken a great interest in this matter, 
who I feel sure shares my views about 
the desire to have a memorial erected to 
Theodore Roosevelt but who has serious 
reservations of his own about the partic- 
ular design which has been suggested, 
has a suggestion to make as to an amend- 
ment to H.R. 8665 which would accom- 
plish the purpose which has been sug- 
gested by Mrs. Longworth and by other 
members of the Roosevelt family. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. When I 
raised the question of objection the other 
day, Mr. President, I was prompted to do 
so by the public expression of Mrs. Long- 
worth that she was not happy about the 
gyroscope type of memorial which had 
been proposed. Whenever I had seen any 
reference to the memorial or had seen 
pictures of the proposed memorial, I had 
always felt not only a good deal of dis- 
appointment, but also some revulsion, 
because it seemed to me that the spin- 
ning top or gyroscope failed utterly to 
convey the character and the spirit of 
Theodore Roosevelt. To imagine that a 
thing which required as much explana- 
tion as that would carry to future gen- 
erations anything of the man who wrote 
“The Winning of the West,’ or who or- 
ganized the Rough Riders, or who fought 
for civil service reform, or who was the 
leader who established the possibility of 
and the legislation for the Panama 
Canal, seemed to me to be utterly 
ridiculous. 

The design has been described, in the 
official description, as— 

This skeletal globe, consisting of three 
circular bronze bands, having neither begin- 
ning nor end, will symbolize infinity both in 
space and time. The sphere, as a whole— 
open to the sun and the moon, the stars and 
all the winds of heaven, with bounds sug- 
gested but not defined—betokens the free 
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spirit, universal in its nature, timeless in its 
being, and abiding within the orbit of eter- 
nal law. 


That might be something to signify 
the opening of the space age or some- 
thing like that, but it does not suggest to 
me at all a man who said, “Speak softly 
and carry a big stick,” or who said, “Fear 
God and take your own part.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from New York has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that we may proceed 
for another 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New York? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Or who, 
when his son, Quentin, was killed as an 
aviator in World War I, said, “Only those 
are fit to live who are not afraid to die.” 

Theodore Roosevelt was a man of 
courage and leadership. This ephemeral 
thing which was suggested as a model for 
the memorial, it seemed to me, was ut- 
terly out of place. When the daughter 
spoke up, I thought we should object 
to consideration of the bill. I have been 
contacted by her and by others, notably 
this morning by Mr. Gutterman, who 
said he thought he could speak for 40 
wildlife and conservation associations in 
expressing the hope that the bill would 
be amended. 

The amendment we would suggest 
would insert the words “the living chil- 
dren of Theodore Roosevelt” ahead of the 
organizations which are named in the bill 
as having approval of the plan. 

There are three living children of 
Theodore Roosevelt. Mrs. Longworth is 
a daughter. Ethel Darby, of Vermont, is 
another daughter. Archibald Roosevelt, 
of Cold Springs Harbor, Long Island, is a 
son. 

I am told that all the children would 
like to be consulted as to approval. I 
earnestly urge that the respective policy 
committees and calendar committees be 
required by the wording of the law to 
consult the children as to the design of 
the proposed memorial. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point an editorial from the Wash- 
ington Star entitled “That Memorial,” 
an editorial from the Washington Post 
and Times Herald entitled “Squashing 
the Sphere,” an editorial from the Wash- 
ington Daily News entitled “Leave It to 
Alice,” and a letter from Miss Harlean 
James, who is a director of the American 
Planning and Civic Association, all of 
them pertaining to this matter. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the Washington Star, Aug. 22, 1960] 

THAT MEMORIAL 

Perhaps the simple solution of the prob- 
lem of an appropriate memorial to Theodore 
Roosevelt is to sculpture his likeness in 
bronze, equip it with a sword in one hand 
and a big stick in the other, mount in on 
an energetic horse galloping up a hill plain- 
ly labeled in large type “San Juan” and 
plant the whole thing beneath the noble 
scrub oak of Roosevelt Island's forest pri- 
meyal, 
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The same general idea has been applied 
before to perpetuate the memory of national 
heroes and it seems to work. It avoids the 
dangers of imagination or of doing anything 
new. The symbolism, though subtle, is un- 
derstandable to some Members of Congress 
and even their constituents. In some re- 
spects such a memorial would be even more 
pleasing to the eye than either a Dutch or 
Ohio bell tower, and less noisy. Congress, 
to be sure, could set up still another com- 
mission, composed of anybody who wished 
to publicize himself by expressing cute opin- 
ions on subjects of which he is singularly 
unqualified to speak. Members ex-officio of 
the new commission would be all present 
and future descendants of the 26th Presi- 
dents of the United States. 

At any rate, everything else has been 
tried—and without much success. The pros- 
pects of obtaining money for the memorial 
selected by the most dedicated admirers of 
Theodore Roosevelt, the trustees and mem- 
bers of the Theodore Roosevelt Memorial 
Association, from the designs submitted by 
distinguished artists and approved by vari- 
ous groups of experts in such things appear, 
at this time, to be rather dim. 


[From the Washington Post] 
SQUASHING THE SPHERE 


One of the community’s great natural as- 
sets is Alice Roosevelt Longworth’s tongue, 
and it has seldom been used with such 
wholesome lethal effect as on the so-called 
“celestial sphere” intended to commemorate 
her father. President Eisenhower can only 
make his voice bounce off a satellite. But 
Mrs. Longworth was able to send a 50-foot 
celestial sphere crunching to earth by speak- 
ing sharply, if not softly. That “globular 
jungle gym,” said TR’s daughter, “would 
desecrate the memory of anyone.” With a 
stinging final flick, she added, “I only won- 
dered why they hadn’t thought to add 
Muzak.” 

The poor sphere, squashed and limp, was 
given a decent burial by the Senate. Sen- 
ators Javirs and KEATING, sponsors of the 
bill authorizing the $900,000 memorial on 
Theodore Roosevelt Island, were properly 
contrite. No monument would be erected, 
they said, unless it was acceptable to the 
lineal descendants of the President. 

But weren't the Senators listening? Mrs. 
Longworth shares in the general community 
consensus that the best memorial is the is- 
land as it is—undecorated by metal geegaws, 
whether hexagonal or pear-shaped. “That 
lovely wild island should be left as it is,” 
said Teddy's daughter. “It's a splendid me- 
morial to my father.“ 

[From the Washington Daily News, Aug. 20, 
1960] 


Leave IT To ALICE 


Back in 1931, Congress authorized a me- 
morial to President Theodore Roosevelt, 
They have been planning it ever since. 

This year it was decided that instead of 
raising the price for the memorial by public 
subscription, the taxpayers would put up the 
money, $886,400. 

In Washington, where there are so many 
planning agencies it usually takes ages to 
get them together on any project, an aston- 
ishing agreement was reached on the Roose- 
velt proposal. In July, the House gave its 
OK and the Senate probably would have fol- 
lowed suit, except— 

Somebody thought to ask Alice Roosevelt 
Longworth, daughter of the late President, 
what she thought about the design. Mrs. L. 
didn't hesitate: She said the “armillary or 
celestial sphere” the boys had planned would 
“desecrate the memory of anyone.” She 
called the thing a “globular jungle gym.” 

This prompted Senator Russell to say that 
when he saw the thing he wept. 
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No wonder. Here is the official description 
of the design: “This skeletal globe, consisting 
of three circular bronze bands, having neither 
beginning nor end, will symbolize infinity 
both in space and time. * * * The sphere, 
as a whole—open to the sun and the moon, 
the stars, and all the winds of heaven, with 
bounds suggested but not defined—betokens 
the free spirit, universal in its nature, time- 
less in its being, and abiding within the orbit 
of eternal law.” 

This was to be erected on Theodore Roose- 
velt Island, a beautiful, 90-acre forested spot 
in the middle of the Potomac River. 

Congress could do a lot worse than go along 
with Mrs. Longworth’s idea: 

“That lovely, wild island should be left 
just as itis. It’s a splendid memorial for my 
father.” 

It is, indeed. 

AMERICAN PLANNING AND 
Civic ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., August 22, 1960. 
Hon, FRANCIS CASE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR CasE: Though I am re- 
tired, I try to keep posted on the affairs for 
which I have worked for so many years. I 
congratulate you on your intervention into 
the Roosevelt memorial planned for the 
island. I agree with you, Mrs. Longworth, 
and Kermit Roosevelt, Of course the land 
was purchased by the memorial association 
and given to the Federal Government. I 
understood that the original plan was to 
preserve the natural features of the island 
with only such provisions for access as might 
be justified. I hope the association will 
modify its plans to carry out the original 
purpose and then I feel sure that the Federal 
agencies will accept their proposals. 

It is no surprise to me to find you taking 
a firm stand when needed, for I can remem- 
ber such occasions during the years when I 
was in active service. 

With warm regards and high esteem, I 
remain, 8 

Sincerely yours. 
HARLEAN JAMES. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that we may proceed 
for 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New York? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. KEATING. At what point would 
the Senator’s suggested language be in- 
serted in the bill? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Line 1, 
page 2, after the words “as may be ap- 
proved by” insert the words “the living 
children of Theodore Roosevelt,” and 
then the language would follow, “the 
Theodore Roosevelt Association, the 
Commission of Fine Arts, and the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission.” 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota and the Senator 
from New York a question. 

If the amendment should be agreed 
to, would there be any ambiguity? 
Would there be a question as to whether 
these living children could actually 
override a judgment or a decision made 
by the Commission? Would there be 
some ambiguity? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that we may proceed 
for 1 additional minute. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New York? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. There is 
not intended to be any ambiguity. It is 
intended that the bill will say, as may 
be approved by the living children of 
Theodore Roosevelt,” and that the me- 
morial would require the approval of the 
three living children. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I think 
in my own right I am entitled to 5 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator technically may reserve the 
right to object. However, the bill has 
not been taken up. The bill was not 
called on the calendar. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I re- 
serve the right of object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator requests time? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. I wish to say 
that I concur wholeheartedly in what 
has been said by the Senator from New 
York and by the Senator from South 
Dakota, I think they both deserve the 
approbation of the Senate for objecting 
to the bill and raising this issue. 

It seems to me the most simple issue 
connected with the establishment of the 
memorial for Theodore Roosevelt is that 
it should be appropriate to his character, 
to his life, and to his service to his coun- 
try. The very fact that doubts have been 
raised about the design and about the 
monument which is to be erected upon 
this beautiful island indicates absolute 
doubt upon the part of those who have 
studied Theodore Roosevelt's life, who 
have known him, and who observed him. 
Many feel this would not be a proper 
design. 

Certainly the wishes of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s family—of Mrs. Longworth 
and others who knew him better than 
anyone else—should be taken into con- 
sideration. His life as we knew it was 
one of simplicity, of ruggedness, of a 
devotion to the simple and pioneer vir- 
tues of this country. The memorial 
should be in accord with those virtues. 

I remember that when I was 11 years of 
age I saw Theodore Roosevelt when he 
came through my small town in Ken- 
tucky. I remember that when he step- 
ped off the train, all the people in our 
town, a town of 5,000 or 6,000, rushed 
up. I shall never forget the impression 
I then obtained of Theodore Roosevelt. 
I saw not only the first President I had 
ever seen in my life, but I saw something 
more. I saw his great strength and sim- 
plicity. 

The proposed memorial should be in 
accord with those virtues. I hope and 
trust that those who propose the amend- 
ment will be sure that it will not be 
treated in some way which will enable 
the Commission to ignore the wishes of 
Mrs. Longworth and the other 2 children 
of Theodore Roosevelt. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. The bill which has 
been introduced by the senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javrrs] and myself 
calls for approval by the Theodore 
Roosevelt Association, the Commission 
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of Fine Arts, and the National Capital 
Planning Commission. Those bodies 
have approved the existing design, but 
they agreed unanimously that the ap- 
proval of the living children of Theodore 
Roosevelt should also be obtained. I feel 
that such provision would sufficiently 
protect the family in an agreement upon 
an appropriate design. Also I feel certain 
that these Commissions and associations 
would not under any circumstances, un- 
der the proposed wording, ask for a de- 
sign to be approved and for authoriza- 
tion of appropriations to be made with- 
out the approval of the family. The 
real joker in this bill is that it is only 
an authorization. If the association and 
the Commissions did not comply with 
the wishes of the children of the great 
President, I feel certain that Congress 
= unanimously deny an appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I realize this bill should 
not have action until the majority leader 
has been consulted. I withdraw my 
unanimous-consent request at this time. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, has 
the call of the calendar been completed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The call 
of the calendar is finished. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Is a unanimous- 
consent request in order at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A unan- 
imous-consent request is in order. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is the Senate op- 
erating under a unanimous- consent 
agreement entered into yesterday? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas is desirous of 
making a unanimous-consent request at 
this time. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Is not the Senate 
operating under a unanimous-consent 
agreement with respect to the call of 
the calendar and further proceedings on 
another subject? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate is not operating under a unani- 
mous-consent request insofar as the call 
of the calender is concerned. Upon 
completion of the call of the calendar, 
the Senate will be operating under a 
unanimous-consent agreement with re- 
spect to S. 3625. 


PAYMENT OF ADDITIONAL OBLIGA- 
TIONS INCURRED BY SELECT 
COMMITTEE ON IMPROPER AC- 
TIVITIES IN THE LABOR OR 
MANAGEMENT FIELD 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Would it be more 
appropriate to make a unanimous-con- 
sent request now, before the conclusion 
of the call of the calendar, or after the 
call of the calendar? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator may make such a request now 
if he so desires. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. If I may, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may send to 
the desk a Senate resolution and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be read for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 373) was read, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That S. Res. 155, 86th Congress, 
Ist session, agreed to August 21, 1959, is 
amended by striking out the amount 
“$4,500” in line 1 and inserting in lieu 
thereof the amount 88,500.“ 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
have discussed this item with representa- 
tives of both the majority and the 
minority. It is simply a matter of book- 
keeping. The resolution provides for 
the reimbursement of one fund with 
money from another fund. It is actu- 
ally costing the Government nothing. 
I ask that the resolution be unanimously 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


WABASH BASIN INTERAGENCY WA- 
TER RESOURCES COMMISSION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3625) to establish a 
Wabash Basin Interagency Water Re- 
sources Commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
unanimous consent agreement provides 
that the time shall be limited to 30 
minutes on any amendment, to be equal- 
ly divided and controlled by the mover 
of the amendment and the majority 
leader, and 1 hour on the bill. 

The bill is open to amendment. 

Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself a minute and a half. 


CONNALLY RESERVATION TO THE 
WORLD COURT TREATY 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
one of the most widely discussed issues 
which confronts our National Govern- 
ment today centers around the Connally 
reservation to the World Court Treaty. 
This matter is, of course, of particular 
interest to members of the legal profes- 
sion and has been a primary topic of 
debate in the American Bar Association 
and in the various State bar associa- 
tions. 

The Connally reservation was dis- 
cussed by various speakers before the 
New York State Bar Association at 
Saranac Inn, Saranac, N.Y., on June 24, 
1960. At this time one of the most able 
presentations in favor of retention of 
the Connally amendment which I have 
read was made by Mr. Alexander Dick 
of the New York bar. 

Mr. Dick clearly exposes the fallacies 
of the arguments of those who are 
striving for the repeal of the Connally 
reservation. I am proud that Mr. Dick 
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is originally a South Carolinian, who 
was born in Union, S.C., educated 
in elementary, grammar, and high 
schools of South Carolina and is a gradu- 
ate of the College of Charleston. Both 
his capacity for sound analysis and his 
energetic defense of American interests 
are a credit to his native State. I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Dick’s ad- 
dress to which I have referred be printed 
in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dress was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


ADDRESS BY ALEXANDER C. DICK TO THE NEW 
YORK STATE BAR ASSOCIATION AT SARANAC 
Inn, Saranac, N.Y., ON FRIDAY, JUNE 24, 
1960, ON THE SUBJECT AS STATED ON THE 
PROGRAM: “THE CONNALLY AMENDMENT” 

I am deeply grateful for the honor of ad- 
dressing this association. 

Most of what Mr. Belknap said in intro- 
ducing me is accurate. Perhaps in courtesy 
and cordiality he overstated my international 
qualifications. 

Few of us can aspire to be international 
lawyers, clients being in short supply. I 
speak to you as a brother “domestic” law- 
yer—deeply concerned with the welfare and 
safety of our country; jealous of its sover- 
eignty, and convinced that we should scruti- 
nize carefully any proposal that might erode 
that sovereignty. 

The question before us may be simply 
phrased thus: Shall the vast power which 
the World Court already has over this coun- 
try be expanded? 

We have given the Court complete power 
over disputes on international matters, ex- 
cluding domestic affairs as defined by us. 
Shall we now surrender to the Court power 
to define domestic affairs? 

The question will appear in perspective 
and focus if we review briefly the formation 
of the Court, glance at its 13-year record, 
and analyze the current agitation in this 
country for expansion of its powers. 

The World Court was brought into being 
by article 92 of the United Nations Charter 
as “the principal judicial organ of the United 
Nations” to function in accordance with the 
statute of the International Court of Justice, 
“an integral part” of the charter. (The 
statute is usually printed with the charter, 
under the caption: “Charter of the United 
Nations” together with the “Statute of In- 
ternational Court of Justice.” 

Article 93 provides that “all members of 
the United Nations are ipso facto parties 
to the statute.” Under the provisions of 
article 94, each member of the United Na- 
tions “undertakes to comply with the deci- 
sion of the Court.” 

The statute, comprising 70 articles, covers 
the organization of the Court, its compe- 
tence and procedure. (Subsequent refer- 
ences are to articles of the statute.) 

The Court consists of 15 judges, no 2 from 
any one nation (art. 3). They are elected 
by majority vote of the General Assembly 
and of the Security Council (art. 4), pro- 
ceeding independently (art. 8), from a list 
of persons nominated by “national groups.” 

Electors are directed (art. 9) to “bear 
in mind that in the body as a whole, the 
representation of the main forms of civiliza- 
tion and the principal legal systems of the 
world should be assured.” At the present 
time, only three judges are from common- 
law countries. Four are Latin Americans. 
Two are from Moslem and two from Com- 
munist countries. There is one judge each 
from Free China, Greece, France, and Nor- 
way. Thus the Court is not, and never can 
be anything that most of us recognize as a 
court of law. 
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The judges are elected for staggered terms 
of 9 years and may be reelected. A judge can 
be dismissed only by the unanimous vote 
of his fellow members (arts. 13 and 18). 
Having no law to administer, the judge takes 
no oath but instead makes “a solemn declara- 
tion in open court that he will exercise his 
powers impartially and conscientiously” 
(art. 20). The Court elects a President and 
Vice President for 3-year terms, and appoints 
its registrar and other staff officers (art. 21). 

Only nations can be litigants (art. 34). 
The Court is open to nations parties to the 
statute and, under certain conditions, to 
nonparties (art. 35). 


JURISDICTION 


Now this international tribunal, though 
it is called a court, is not a court in any 
usual sense of the term. Having been cre- 
ated by agreement (the United Nations’ so- 
called charter is merely a treaty or agree- 
ment), the Court can have no real jurisdic- 
tion. The statute provides (art. 36) that it 
can hear only cases “which the parties refer 
to it.” Having no real jurisdiction, the Court 
has to fall back on what is termed, somewhat 
loosely, jurisdiction by consent. 

The idea of jurisdiction by consent is de- 
veloped in the statute elaborately and with 
considerable semantic skill. Instead of say- 
ing simply that any member nation can file 
a general consent enabling the Court to hear 
cases of a nature specified, the statute in 
article 36(2) confers upon all states, parties 
to the statute”—as if it were a great boon— 
the privilege of declaring that “they recog- 
nize as compulsory ipso facto and without 
special agreement in relation to any other 
state accepting the same obligation, the 
jurisdiction of the Court in all legal disputes 
concerning: 

(a) The interpretation of a treaty; 

(b) Any question of international law; 

(c) The existence of any fact which, if 
established, would constitute a breach of an 
international obligation; 

(d) The nature or extent of the repara- 
tion to be made for the breach of an inter- 
national obligation. 

Thus there was established by article 36 
of the statute that strange and weird 
phrase, “acceptance of compulsory jurisdic- 
tion.” I ask you to note carefully that there 
was nothing compulsory about it, that what 
is termed compulsory jurisdiction is the re- 
sult of an act which is purely voluntary, and 
which any nation filing a declaration does 
without respect to what any other nation 
may do or fail todo. Of course, as this dec- 
laration is voluntary, it may be made con- 
ditionally or otherwise, and be limited or 
unlimited in time—this is specifically recog- 
nized in paragraph 3 of article 36. 

Unless and until a nation files a declara- 
tion under article 36, it is in no way subject 
to the Court’s jurisdiction. 

The United States filed its declaration 
promptly and fully. True to our tradition of 
supporting any agency that might settle 
international disputes amicably, we acted 
almost immediately after the Court was or- 
ganized. On the 14th day of August 1946, 
President Truman signed our declaration, 
after appropriate action by the Senate on 
August 2. We accepted jurisdiction in pre- 
cisely the matters and terms I have read to 
you from the enabling article of the statute. 
The declaration was to remain in force 5 
years, and thereafter until terminated on a 
6-month notice. 

In the course of time, 36 members of the 
United Nations (and 2 nonmembers) filed 
declarations. None were fuller than ours, 
some were more restricted. A few were for 
a longer term; many for a shorter term. 
Twelve, including six of the British Com- 
monwealth nations, can be terminated im- 
mediately on notice. Six mention no time, 
presumably they are terminable on notice. 
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Included among the 36 countries are many 
of the great nations, “Included out,” as the 
saying goes, is the U.S. S. R.—also, most of 
the other Iron Curtain countries. They 
seem to want no part of the Court. 

Let me digress here to note an anomalous 
situation about judges of the Court: There 
are now 82 member States of the United 
Nations. Thirty-six have submitted to the 
Court’s jurisdiction, 46 have not. 

But each of those 46 can nominate can- 
didates for the office of judge, and partici- 
pate in the election. Conceivably the 46 
nations not subject to the Court's jurisdic- 
tion could elect all 15 judges from their own 
nationals to pass on the controversies of 
the 36 who have voluntarily submitted to 
the jurisdiction. Unlikely, do you say? 
Yes, but possible. 

However, I give you an actuality which Is 
just as strange and more disturbing. Soviet 
Russia, our declared enemy, has filed no 
declaration of submission to the Court’s 
jurisdiction, nor has Poland. Yet each 
country has a judge on the bench. Our 
enemy, in short, controls two judges—and 
being quite adept in United Nations politics, 
may control more, but cannot be hailed into 
court, as can we. 


EXTENSIVE POWERS OF THE COURT 


Our declaration contained some provisos 
and reservations. Before discussing them, 
I make a few observations about the broad 
powers of the Court. Once past the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction, the Court has powers 
far beyond what we are accustomed to in 
our courts. 

This World Court settles finally any ques- 
tion as to whether it has jurisdiction, and 
there is no appeal from this or any other 
decision, It is the Court of first and last 
resort. 

The law which the Court administers is so 
vague that the Court can improvise as it goes 
along. Hear it as defined in article 38 of 
the statute: 

“The Court, whose function is to decide 
disputes in accordance with international 
law, shall apply: (a) International conven- 
tions—establishing rules expressly recog- 
nized by the contesting states; (b) inter- 
national custom, as evidence of a general 
practice accepted as law; (c) the general 
principles of law recognized by civilized na- 
tions (names not given, nor rules for decid- 
ing who is civilized); and finally, (d) ‘judi- 
cial decisions and the teachings of the most 
highly qualified publicists of the various 
nations.’ ” 

How would you like while arguing a case 
to be faced with the 17th or even the 20th 
century teachings of some highly qualified 
publicists from say, India or Egypt, of whom 
you had never heard and never could or 
would read? 

An even more serious and unbridled power 
is in connection with evidence. Article 50 
says: 

“The Court may, at any time (I. e. before, 
at or after hearing) entrust any individual, 
body, bureau, commission, or other organi- 
zation that it may select, with the task of 
carrying out an inquiry or giving an expert 
opinion.” 

Not a lawyer in this country, I venture to 
say, would submit a case to arbitrators who 
had the power to have their own appointed 
agents make inquires and collect evidence 
unsubjected to cross-examination. 

Can we be comfortable with our country 
exposed to a procedure which we would 
never approve for our clients? 


THE PROTECTIVE CONNALLY RESERVATION 


But to get back to our declaration, and 
the reservations therein: I have said that 
we gave full jurisdiction to the Court over 
international disputes. That is all the Court 
is supposed to want. But just to make sure 
that it limits itself to international disputes, 
we added the proviso: 
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“That such declaration shall not apply 
to (b) disputes with regard to matters which 
are essentially within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of the United States.” 

That was a natural precaution in view 
of the provision of article 36 of the statute 
that in the event of a dispute as to whether 
the Court has jurisdiction, the matter shall 
be settled by the decision of the Court.“ 
Many of the nations filing declarations in- 
cluded similar provisos. 

But Senator Tom Connally, of Texas, saw 
that something further was necessary. The 
Court could still reach out for jurisdiction 
of domestic matters if it retained the power 
to define “domestic” and “international,” 
and run the line between them which once 
was distinct and straight, but which was 
even then growing dim in the hands of One 
Worlders. (A few years later our State De- 
partment declared that there is no longer 
“any real difference between domestic and 
foreign affairs” (State Department Publica- 
tion 3972, Foreign Affairs Policy Series 26, 
released September 1950). Senator Connally 
proposed and the Senate accepted the addi- 
tion of eight words to the second proviso, 
so that it eliminated from the jurisdiction 
of the Court “matters which are essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
United States of America as determined by 
the United States of America.” 

This protective provision was obviously 
wise. It has served us well. For some 12 
years no objection to it was heard, no com- 
plaint was raised about its operation. Then 
all of a sudden, agitation commences for its 
repeal. The question keeps pressing, Why? 

What are the arguments of the repealists? 
What reason do they urge? They seem well 
organized and determined. What are their 
motives? What is their strategy? 


THE RESERVATION ERRONEOUSLY DUBBED 
“SELF-JUDGING” 

The first thing the repealists do is to 
attempt to damn the Connally reservation 
with a bad word. They refer to it as “the 
self-judging reservation.” Rarely is a speech 
made by a repealist or an article written 
without falsely emphasizing that term, “‘self- 
judging.” (The most recent example ap- 
peared in the June issue of the Bar Bulletin 
just published. An article was included 
captioned in large type: "The Case for With- 
drawal of the Self-Judging Reservation” to 
the U.S. acceptance of the optional com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of the International 
Court of Justice.) 

The use of this adjective is clearly intended 
to suggest something unhealthy, unfair, 
underhanded, and unworthy of our Nation. 
and it has had the desired effect on the 
thinking of laymen, from the President 
down. 

Most laymen are familiar with the maxim 
that “a man should not be a judge in his 
own cause.” They comprehend that easily, 
and the justice of the inhibition appeals 
to them. 

Laymen do not understand what every 
lawyer knows, that you are not judging your 
own cause if you question the jurisdiction of 
a court to try a particular case. You commit 
the offense only when you are both a judge 
and a party (plaintiff or defendant) to an 
action, 

I submit to you, fellow lawyers, that we 
should be very careful in the use of this 
term, to make sure that the laymen to whom 
we are talking understand the limitation of 
its application, and its full significance. 

At any stage of an action the jurisdiction 
of a court can be questioned. We gave ju- 
risdiction to the World Court, as I have 
pointed out, freely and voluntarily. It was 
open to us to impose any condition that 
we wished. We imposed the condition that 
the right should remain ours to determine 
what matters were domestic. Exercise of 
that right is entirely proper. There is noth- 
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ing wrong in it, or unfair or unworthy. It 
should not be condemned by a bad word 
improperly applied. 

EFFECTIVENESS OF COURT SAID TO BE IMPAIRED 

The complaint against the Connally res- 
ervation most often heard is that it has im- 
paired the effectiveness of the Court. Stated 
another way: We must repeal the reservation 
in order to increase the Court's usefulness. 

The only way to increase the usefulness 
of a court is give it more cases to try. The 
suggestion clearly is that with the Connally 
reservation out of the way, there would be 
more cases filed. In which, of course, the 
United States would be defendant, 

This has no appeal whatsoever. Better 
that the Court should stay at a low level of 
utility. Fancy suggesting to a client that 
he move into a county where a lot of peo- 
ple could conveniently sue him, for the pur- 
pose of keeping the court in that county 
busy, thereby increasing its usefulness. 

I first heard the foregoing urged at a 
meeting of the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York. The speaker, who was 
chairman of the Committee on International 
Law, followed with the statement that the 
reservation “had in practice operated par- 
ticularly to the disadvantage of the United 
States.” A bill of particulars, demanded at 
the winter meeting of this association, has 
not been furnished. The speaker who pre- 
ceded me made the same charge, and fur- 
nished no particulars. A motion to preclude 
appears to be in order. 

This gentleman first referred to above 
finished his speech with the assertion of 
opinion “that there is no risk on the basis 
of the Court’s record” to the United States 
in repealing the reservation. He didn't say 
what the record of the Court was. Actually 
it has been rather pitiful: 

Since its organization in 1946, only 32 
contentious cases have been filed; 5 are still 
pending; 3 were withdrawn; 13 were dis- 
missed on jurisdictional grounds; 11 cases 
were decided on the merits. The predecessor 
tribunal under the League of Nations did 
twice the amount of business. 

The present Court has little effectiveness, 
it is true, as its sad record indicates. The 
nations seem to have no confidence in it 
for settlement of disputes. The lack of con- 
fidence, or distrust, I suggest, stems from 
the composition of the Court. What nation 
wishes to submit an important question to a 
court whose membership is always to repre- 
sent the unidentified “main forms of civil- 
ization” and unlisted “principal legal sys- 
tems of the world”? And which might be- 
fore decision is rendered, include judges 
from nations unmasked as mortal enemies? 


CONFIDENCE IN THE JUDGES OF THE WORLD 
COURT 

The repealists say we must trust, and have 
confidence in, the judges of the World 
Court. My reply is, Why? Why should we 
trust them? 

We had only the smallest voice in their 
election. Only one or two at most did we 
nominate. We could not possibly know 
much about most of those for whom we 
voted. They sit in a foreign country after 
election, with no possibility of keeping the 
spotlight of publicity or public opinion on 
them. 

We have difficulty enough getting men of 
wisdom, and integrity on our own High 
Court, and don’t always succeed, even though 
full information about every candidate is 
available, and though we can draw from all 
the other courts in the country, as well as 
a vast array of able lawyers and teachers. 
Putting on a judicial robe does not bring 
wisdom or understanding, and does not al- 
ways bring a sense of responsibility. All too 
often, it brings only a ruinous sense of 
power, 

Our own judges realize this, and many 
have spoken of it—none more forcefully 
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than Justice Frankfurter. Judges because 
of their office and power, may become obliv- 
ious of their human frailties and fallibili- 
ties. “Therefore,” he said, “judges must be 
kept mindful of their limitations and of 
their ultimate public responsibility by a 
vigorous stream of criticism expressed with 
candor, however blunt.” Justice Stone to 
the same effect: 

“Where courts deal with great public 
questions, the only protection against un- 
wise decisions, and eyen judicial usurpation, 
is careful scrutiny of their action and fear- 
less comment on it.” 

There can be no opportunity for careful 
scrutiny of the action of the World Court’s 
judges sitting in Holland. There is small 
chance that fearless comment would ever 
reach their ears, or be understood if it did. 


SHOWING OUR SINCERITY AND INFLUENCING 
PEOPLE 

We are also told by advocates of Connally 
repeal that such is nec to assure 
other nations of our sincerity in calling for 
extension of law in world affairs, and to 
influence such nations in like efforts. 

This argument has no validity whatsoever, 
and is mistakenly motivated. A statute or 
provision is wise or unwise, good or bad, 
right or wrong because of its inherent quali- 
ties. It should be adopted or rejected on 
such considerations. It should never be 
adopted or rejected for its influence on oth- 
ers, or to prove to them our sincerity or good 
faith. Uncle Sam is not in a contest for 
election as Mr. Sincerity of the Universe. 

As a nation we are surely beyond the 
adolescent concern of winning friends and 
influencing people. No fair and intelligent 
person of any nation in the world, viewing 
our record, has any doubt of the sincerity of 
our desire to establish law and settle dis- 
putes by rules of law. And if doubts are 
entertained on that score, they are not going 
to be removed by repeal of the Connally 
reservation. 

I believe we should always keep in mind 
that this Government was instituted for 
the sole basic purpose of securing—of mak- 
ing secure to its citizens, the God-given, un- 
alienable rights of life, liberty, and property. 
These are, if you please, domestic rights. 
Our national Government was not insti- 
tuted to submit disputes about these rights 
to the jurisdiction of an alien or interna- 
tional tribunal. If the Senate did so, or lets 
itself get tricked into a position where this 
might happen, it would betray the most 
sacred trust committed to it by the States 
of this Union and the people in adoption of 
the Constitution. 

The Connally reservation was designed to 
make sure, to make very sure, that such 
trust was in no danger of being betrayed. 


SLOGANS DO NOT BRING PEACE 


There is not time to answer in detail any 
more of the alleged reasons for repealing the 
reservation, but I want to mention one 
feature which makes them all suspect. It 
is this: they all came in on the wings of a 
slogan—world peace through world law— 
with the implied promise that if you in- 
crease the power of the World Court by re- 
peating the Connally reservation, you 
would improve the chances of world peace. 

Reflection will show the slogan to be false, 
and its promises, or hopes proceeding from 
its promises, to be unjustified and illusory. 
Peace and order are not the result of exist- 
ence of rules of law, but only of the en- 
forcement of such rules. 

The individual inclined to run amuck is 
not deterred by law; but only by the 
presence of police ready and able to inflict 
penalties for breaking the law; or by a 
magistrate with power to bind him over to 
Keep the peace. The nation bent on ag- 
gression is not stopped by rules of conduct 
for nations, or by the possibility of a world 
court assessing damages after the strife. 
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When a nation is determined to start a war, 
the last thing it would think of doing is to 
submit its case for arbitration or judgment. 
That is done only by a nation sure of the 
justice of its cause, and sincerely wishing to 
avoid war, 

World peace is a consummation devoutly 
wished and prayed for everywhere, and rule 
by law is a principle to which this Nation 
and its citizens have always been dedicated. 
But combining of the two phrases into a 
single shibboleth involves an oversimplifi- 
cation which is both misleading and dan- 
gerous. 

Americans are fond of slogans, and one is 
frequently tempted to employ them for sell- 
ing—selling goods or selling ideas. But they 
should never be used to influence serious 
legislation in a critical period, and no one 
will deny that this is a critical period. 
Lawyers, of all people, should be careful not 
to latch on to a slogan which can possibly 
deceive, beguile, or raise false hopes. 


CONCLUSION 


In closing I would say this—though I am 
opposed to repeal of the Connally reserva- 
tion, feeling that such a step might have 
tragic consequences, I am not at all opposed 
to reconsidering and amending, if necessary, 
the Declaration of Adherence to the World 
Court, of which the Connally reservation is 
a part. 

I firmly believe that the reservation fur- 
nishes our country protection which it must 
have, but I do not maintain that the reser- 
vation is necessarily the only method of ac- 
complishing the protection it was designed 
to secure. 

Our declaration was filed in 1946. Not a 
word has since been changed. It stands 
today in its original form. A review and 
reevaluation of the declaration might well be 
in order at this time. 

In the 14 years which have elapsed since 
1946 there have been serious and violent 
changes in attitudes of many nations and 
in our relations with them. During that 
period our strongest ally has become our 
sworn enemy, threatening to bury us. Our 
strongest foe of that period is not among 
our firmest friends. 

The hope was strong in 1946 that all the 
united nations were truly united in purpose 
to outlaw war—to make impossible the kind 
of carnage and strife, memories of which 
were then still vivid, It is now apparent— 
and becomes more evident week by week— 
that the nations are not united in the pur- 
pose indicated. Several at least are deter- 
mined not to maintain peace, but on the 
contrary maintain war, cold or hot. 

In view of such changing circumstances, 
we must stand always ready to reemphasize 
our international commitments. Perhaps 
the time is ripe to review the terms of ad- 
herence to the World Court and possibly alter 
them. Other nations have done so—notably 
the United Kingdom which in November 1958 
filed an amended declaration, different in 
important respects from preceding ones. 

Most of us still believe that a World Court 
is something more than a noble experiment. 
No one wants to scrap the idea of building 
a World Court properly manned to adjudge 
disputes between nations. The immediate 
task is to do what can be done to increase 
the effectiveness of the present court in its 
proper sphere of action, without jeopardizing 
our own complete control over affairs which 
are definitely and properly within our own 
jurisdiction. 

From high places in recent months have 
come suggestions that instead of retaining 
the Connally reseryation, we might have the 
declaration “contain an exhaustive list of 
matters considered by the United States as 
essentially domestic matters,” and that such 
a list might be an open-ended one, combined 
with a clause including “any other matters 
which have been traditionally considered by 
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the United States as matters within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of the United States” 
(Prof. Louis V. Sohn, ABA Journal, Janu- 
ary 1960). This suggestion appeals to some, 
and merits study and consideration. 

Our President is to be congratulated on 
his determination not to let this great bar 
association rush into a decision before its 
nigh 11,000 members have time and oppor- 
tunity to become fully informed on the 
various aspects and far-reaching effects of 
our Declaration of Adherence to the World 
Court. 

He might well appoint a committee to re- 
appraise the entire declaration, which would 
include the effects of the Connally reserva- 
tion. Such a body could hold hearings and 
get the benefit of views and opinions of 
members of our association. Its conclusions 
would embody such views, and might be of 
real help to Senators, and others bearing 
the responsibility of decision. 

The membership of such a committee 
should, I suggest, be evenly balanced be- 
tween repealists of the Connally reservation, 
and its defenders. 

In any event, I am deeply grateful to Mr. 
Belknap for affording me this opportunity 
to present some of the views of the de- 
fenders—and to you, ladies and gentlemen, 
for listening to them so patiently. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR THE ELDERLY— 
A MATTER OF RIGHT, NOT CHAR- 
ITY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, not- 
withstanding the unanimous consent 
agreement I ask unanimous consent that 
I may be permitted to introduce various 
items for the Recorp for not over 10 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to an excellent editorial in to- 
day’s New York Times. The Times sup- 
ported and continues to support the so- 
cial security approach to medical aid to 
the elderly. 

The social security approach is the 
best and most practical way to provide 
adequate medical aid to the elderly on 
a national scale. No new administrative 
apparatus would be necessary, and no 
one would have to undergo a degrading 
means test to qualify. The principle of 
such a program would be that aid to the 
elderly is not a matter of charity, but a 
right which has been earned by way of 
payments during one’s working years. 

I am sure that all of us who have 
worked to give adequate medical aid to 
our elderly will continue until we are 
successful in our efforts to provide with 
what they so deeply need and so earn- 
estly desire. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Times editorial entitled “Health 
Aid for the Elderly,” be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. s 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 25, 1960] 
HEALTH AID FOR THE ELDERLY 

Few issues have aroused such prolonged 
and warm debate during this session of 
Congress as has the question of providing 
adequate financing for the medical needs 
of persons over 65. Among the various al- 
ternatives available we favored the principle 
of attaching to the social security system & 
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mechanism for accomplishing this end. This 
principle the Senate has now rejected, and 
whatever plan emerges from conference with 
the House is bound to be less than adequate. 

The arguments for the social security ap- 
proach may be briefly summarized. It would 
avoid anything resembling a “means” test 
for eligibility, a kind of test we believe 
Americans find abhorrent. It could have 
taken effect nationally in short order because 
the apparatus required already exists in the 
present administrative arrangements for 
social security measures. There is no ob- 
jectionable element of compulsion involved 
because Americans already accept the prin- 
ciple of paying social security taxes, and 
the change involved would only be a slight 
increase in those taxes accompanied by cor- 
responding benefits for those meeting eligi- 
bility requirements. And we believe there 
is no real element of socialism attached 
since hospitals, doctors, and others involved 
in giving medical care to beneficiaries would 
not be controlled by the State as they are 
where systems of socialized medicine exist. 

By now the use of the social security sys- 
tem as the means by which our society at- 
tempts to provide a minimum cushion and 
protection for the elderly is a well-estab- 
lished part of our American tradition and 
practice. Its extension to medical care for 
this same group seems logical and beneficial. 
We hope and believe it will ultimately pre- 
vail 

The increased number of our people in the 
elderly population bracket and the steadily 
rising cost of medical care combine to pre- 
sent a problem that must for humane rea- 
sons be solved, and before too much time 
has passed. The Congress will have to come 
to grips more realistically with this problem 
when it reconvenes in January after the 
political season. 


MINNESOTA'S WILDERNESS 
PARADISE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
natural resources of the United States 
have contributed immeasurably to the 
greatness this Nation now enjoys. One 
of these natural resources was the fron- 
tier wilderness which gave our pioneer- 
ing forefathers the great opportunity to 
develop their talents and build their for- 
tunes with a minimum of interference 
and limitation by society. It was this 
vision of freedom which attracted so 
many millions to our shores from the 
countries in Europe and Asia where so- 
ciety was tightly bound in the class sys- 
tem, and individual talents were often 
stifled. 

Today our unexplored frontiers are 
the challenges of outer space, of inter- 
national cooperation, of public educa- 
tion, of public health, of atomic tech- 
nology, and of the many other prob- 
lems of the modern age. But let us not 
forget the heritage of our old frontier, 
the wilderness. There are still remain- 
ing in this country large areas of wilder- 
ness which can be visited by all Ameri- 
cans who, during their vacations, wish 
in some way to relive the life of their 
forefathers. Let us continue to preserve 
our wilderness as a constant reminder of 
the old frontier which we have con- 
quered, and as a source of inspiration in 
our efforts to conquer the new frontiers 
of this modern age. 

Minnesota's Quetico-Superior wilder- 
ness canoe area offers many opportuni- 
ties for healthy recreation to vacationing 
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Americans. In recent years thousands 
of canoeists have paddled over the many 
miles of ancient water routes of this area 
and have been able to enjoy its natural 
beauty and solitude. 

Mr. President, more and more Ameri- 
cans are visiting the wild areas of this 
country and practicing the self-reliance 
of their forefathers. More and more 
thousands are taking advantage of the 
unique vacationing opportunities of 
northern Minnesota. I ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the REcorp an arti- 
cle which appeared in the Minneapolis 
Tribune of August 21, 1960, describing 
the recreational opportunities of north- 
ern Minnesota, particularly with refer- 
ence to Ely, Minn., and the Quetico- 
Superior canoe region of northern Min- 
nesota. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RECORD NuMBer—16,000 CANOEISTS PADDLE 
ELY AREA 


ELY, MINN.—An all-time record number of 
16,000 canoeists will peacefully paddle Min- 
nesota's roadless wilderness in the Quetico- 
Superior canoe region this summer, 

This beneficial pastime has had an amaz- 
ing growth the past few years. This is the 
only place in the United States where canoe- 
ists may glide over the ancient water routes. 

Some 13,000 will take off from the Ely 
area, about 3,000 from the Gunflint Trail, 
and others from Sawbill Trail, Crane, and 
Rainy Lakes. 

Most of them will be outfitted by 20 canoe 
outfitters who have 950 canoes. In addi- 
tion, nearly 100 canoes are used by those who 
set forth from the several youth camps in 
this northeast tip of Minnesota. Scores 
bring their own canoes. 

Ely's 9 outfitters have 800 canoes and 
they expect to handle over 9,000 people. Bill 
Rom is the largest operator, with 300 canoes. 
Others here are Basswood Wilderness Out- 
fitters, Fishermen’s Headquarters, Boundary 
Waters Canoe Outfitters, Border Lakes, 
Quetico-Superior, Kawishiwi Outing Camp, 
Canadian Border, and Basswood Beach, 

There are 7 outfitters on the Gunflint 
Trail with 215 canoes. Janet Hanson, Gun- 
flint Lake Northwoods Outfitter, is the trail’s 
largest, with 90 canoes. Janet expects to 
outfit about 1,800 canoeists this year. 

Other Gunflint outfitters include Skrein's 
Way of the Wilderness and Griffis Chikwauk, 
both on Saganaga Lake; Blankenburg’s Sea- 
gull Lake; Fuller’s Tuscarora; Shevitts’ Hap- 
py Voyageur; and Cavanaugh’s Bearskin Lake 
Outfitters. 

More than 95 percent go without guides. 
They are furnished with excellent detailed 
maps and most portages are well marked. 

The 20 canoe outfitters have nearly 1,000 
tents, hundreds of sleeping bags, complete 
camping equipment, and huge grocery stores. 

Outfitters predict paddlers will double in 
next decade. 


SHOPPING CENTERS FOR LOCALLY 
OWNED BUSINESS 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
other day I noticed a press release which 
caught my eye particularly because it 
related to some work being done by the 
Senate Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness. 

There are great satisfactions in oper- 
ating one’s own retail store as an inde- 
pendent small businessman. I know, be- 
cause I have experienced it. And, if this 
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were not the case, there wouldn’t be so 
many of these small stores, and the Na- 
tion would be the poorer for it. But 
there are also innumerable frustrations 
and irritations in the small business- 
man’s life; I know about those from per- 
sonal experience too. 

The smaller retail merchant, in his 
competition with stores owned by a giant 
chains or giant manufacturers, must la- 
bor under and overcome many disad- 
vantages of size—lower capital power— 
alone. Some of these are inherent in the 
mere fact of smallness and are inescapa- 
ble. For example, the big store can buy 
a full-page newspaper ad every day; the 
small store cannot. Such disadvantages 
are not subject to remedy by legislative 
or governmental action. The small re- 
tailer just has to live with them and try, 
by superior customer relations, to hold 
his portion of the market. 

Some of the small businessman’s dis- 
advantages, however, are not the ines- 
capable byproduct of his lesser capital 
power. Indeed, in some areas of com- 
petition he may be the equal or superior 
of the giant competitor—yet still 
find himself unnaturally discriminated 
against and disadvantaged. A glaring 
example of this small-business prob- 
lem—the type of problem that enlight- 
ened government can do something 
about—is discrimination against small, 
locally owned business in suburban shop- 
ping centers. 

The salt in the wounds of the small, 
highly successful store owner is that 
though the developer of a projected 
shopping center may want him as a 
tenant he is, financially speaking, an 
untouchable. The local retailer may 
have a highly successful record; his bills 
may be discounted regularly; in 30 years 
he may never have broken a lease or 
breached a contract; he may be a sub- 
stantial citizen with impressive sales 
volume—but he cannot get in the shop- 
ping center. The space he wants—the 
choice corner spot—goes to a big chain’s 
outlet. If he gets in at all, it is down the 
line somewhere and, what is worse, he 
often must pay a higher annual rent 
per square foot than the chain competi- 
tor in the same shopping center and the 
same line of business. 

The Senate Small Business Committee 
last year began to look into this aston- 
ishing situation, and it was my privilege, 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Retailing, Distribution and Fair Trade 
Practices, to lead the investigation and 
hold hearings. 

Mr. President, we knew before we be- 
gan the hearings, which were held on 
April 27 and 28, 1959, that this appalling 
situation existed. Twenty witnesses, 
representing diverse interests and points 
of view, did not refute the facts, as I 
described them. 

The basic fact, quite simply, is that 
small, local businesses are excluded or 
given second choice because the finan- 
ciers of the shopping centers, the lend- 
ers of the construction money, the mort- 
gagees, insist on a majority of tenants 
with triple-A-1 credit ratings, a rating 
that is, by definition, limited to concerns 
with a net worth of $1 million or more. 
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The differences among witnesses were 
only on the extent to which this situa- 
tion may fairly be described as an “evil” 
and on the cure for this evil. Even 
when there is general agreement on the 
diagnosis, Mr. President, honest men can 
differ on the remedy. 

Actually, there may be several rem- 
edies for the condition I have described, 
no one necessarily exclusive of the oth- 
ers. In our committee report on this 
subject we recommended consideration 
of a program of Government-sponsored 
lease bonds. My subcommittee went on 
to explore with the Small Business Ad- 
ministration the feasibility of expanding 
the authority of that Agency to enable 
it to insure lease bonds written by pri- 
vate surety companies, similar to the 
manner now employed by the FHA, 
which insures private lending agencies 
on construction loans and home and 
apartment mortgages. 

We have been following up vigorously 
on this matter with the SBA since the 
report was issued last January, and other 
approaches have also been considered. 
Our committee, of course, in its first rec- 
ommendation, also urged continued 
work toward a solution by the private 
business interests involved, without 
Government intervention. One most 
promising approach has been the devel- 
opment of shopping centers by corpora- 
tions made up exclusively of the small 
business tenants of the center. Two ex- 
amples of this class of enterprise have 
been investigated on the spot by my sub- 
committee staff. Another approach is 
erection of centers by local development 
companies. But neither the tenants’ 
corporation nor the local development 
company can avoid the problem I have 
described—the requirements of the 
mortgagees of the center for triple-A- 
one leaseholders, unless they put in a 
higher percentage of equity capital than 
many can afford. 

On August 19, 1960, to my very great 
pleasure, the SBA announced a new pro- 
gram, under existing authority, for loans 
to local development companies for con- 
struction of shopping centers to be occu- 
pied exclusively by small businesses. 
SBA Administrator Philip McCallum 
says that these loans will be for “con- 
struction, conservation, or expansion— 
including acquisition of land.” Regu- 
lations will soon be available. 

Mr. President, a new day of oppor- 
tunity may be dawning for small busi- 
ness, local business, in the suburban 
shopping centers. I urge those inter- 
ested to get the report of the Small Bus- 
iness Committee. That document may 
be obtained free by requesting “Shop- 
ping Center Report” from the Senate 
Small Business Committee, Washington, 
D.C. 

It is a matter of great satisfaction to 
me that the efforts of my subcommittee 
have now borne fruit in the form of 
this fine new SBA program. I hail the 
program and congratulate the Admin- 
istrator, Mr. McCallum. I urge small 
retailers to take fullest advantage of it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of SBA Press Release 
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No. 675, a brief release, be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the press release was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

SBA Press RELEASE 

Philip McCallum, Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration, announced 
today that his Agency has inaugurated a pro- 
gram of loans to local development com- 
panies for construction of shopping centers 
to be occupied exclusively by small busi- 
nesses. 

He said the loans would be for construc- 
tion, conversion or expansion—including 
acquisition of land—for shopping centers. 
Mr. McCallum said: 

“We are pleased to announce a plan within 
our existing authority, under which the 
Small Business Administration may be of 
assistance to small firms so that they can 
participate in shopping centers, which have 
been developing significantly across the 
country. 

“The problem has been under study for 
many months and there have been confer- 
ences with bankers, small business owners, 
and civic leaders. The Small Business Ad- 
ministration will welcome the participation 
of banks and other lending institutions in 
the financing. However, where private lend- 
ers are not in a position to participate, the 
Small Business Administration will make 
direct loans. 

“A major deterrent to small business ten- 
ancy in shopping centers has been a require- 
ment by financing organizations of a top 
financial rating for the tenants or a guaran- 
teed lease by the small business firm seeking 
tenancy in the shopping center.” 

Mr. McCallum explained that under the 
program of his Agency, loans up to $250,000 
for each small business to be assisted may 
be made to local development companies for 
shopping centers. The number of loans to a 
local development company would be limited 
only by the number of small businesses to be 
assisted, and by the amount of its own funds 
which the local development company can 
inject into the project. These companies 
must have a financial interest in the project, 
he said. 

The SBA Administrator said there are 
about 3,200 local development companies 
across the country and that many of them 
are now in a position to participate in the 
SBA program to assist small firms and pro- 
vide jobs. 

Loans to local development companies for 
shopping center projects may be made for a 
period not to exceed 10 years with an allow- 
ance for construction, conversion or expan- 
sion times and will be amortized generally 
on an equal monthly installment repayment 
basis. All or part of the loan may be prepaid 
at the borrower's discretion without penalty. 

Interest charges on loans to local develop- 
ment companies under this program will be 
5½ percent per annum for direct loans by 
the SBA. Where bank participation is in- 
volved, the rate of interest may be fixed by 
the bank. However, the interest on the Small 
Business Administration’s share of the loan 
in such cases will not exceed 514 percent, nor 
be less than 5 percent per annum should 
the participating bank elect to charge a lower 
rate of interest. 

Interest on these loans will be on a per 
annum basis on only the outstanding in- 
debtedness, payable at the time each install- 
ment repayment is due. 

Regulations to govern granting of these 
loans are being completed and will soon be 
available at Small Business Administration 


regional offices in Boston; New York, Phila- - 


delphia, Richmond, Atlanta, Cleveland, Chi- 
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cago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Detroit, 
Dallas, Denver, San Francisco, Seattle, and 
Los Angeles. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, and 
ask unanimous consent that the time be 
not charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 


CHANGE OF CONFEREES ON S. 690, 
TO PROVIDE FOR INCREASED USE 
OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Senate bill 
690, having to do with the increased use 
of agricultural products, which is now 
in conference, the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munot] be substituted for 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HIcKEN- 
LOOPER] as a conferee. Otherwise, the 
Senator from Iowa would be assigned to 
two conferences which were meeting at 
the same time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had disagreed to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 11207) to amend 
the Small Business Act so as to authorize 
an additional $150 million for loans to 
small businesses, and for other purposes; 
asked a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Spence, Mr. 
Brown of Georgia, Mr. PATMAN, Mr. 
Rats, Mr. Mutter, Mr. MCDONOUGH, Mr. 
WIDNALL, and Mr. Bass of New Hamp- 
shire were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 11390) making appropriations for 
the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1961, and for other purposes; that 
the House receded from its disagreement 
to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 2, 5, 16, 23, 24, 40, 44, 46, 56, 64, 
80, and 82 to the bill, and concurred 
therein, and that the House receded from 
its disagreement to the amendments of 
the Senate numbered 9 and 21 to the 
bill, and concurred therein each with 
an amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills 
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and joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 


H.R. 3392. An act relating to duty-free im- 
ports of Philippine tobacco; 

H.R. 6292. An act to authorize the ac- 
ceptance by the Government of gifts to be 
used to reduce the public debt; 

H.R.9000. An act to provide that States 
and political subdivisions which operate 
liquor stores shall not be required to pay 
more than one tax as a retail dealer in 
liquor; 

H.R. 10960. An act to amend section 5701 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with 
respect to the excise tax upon cigars; 

H.R. 11266. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit the prepaid 
dues income of certain membership organi- 
zations to be included in gross income for 
the taxable years to which the dues relate; 

H.R. 11681. An act to amend section 902 
(b) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
to allow a credit for foreign taxes paid by 
a foreign corporation 20 percent or more of 
the voting stock of which is owned by an- 
other foreign corporation in which a domes- 
tic corporation has a substantial stock in- 
terest; 

H.R. 12329. An act relating to the gift and 
estate tax treatment of the relinquishment 
of certain powers in the case of reciprocal 
and other trusts; 

H. R. 12536. An act relating to the treat- 
ment of charges for local advertising for pur- 
poses of determining the manufacturers 
sale price; and 

H.J. Res. 799. Joint resolution establishing 
a George Washington Carver Centennial 
Commission. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 


H.R. 2339. An act to revise, codify, and en- 
act into law, title 39 of the United States 
Code, entitled “The Postal Service”; 

H.R. 5054. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 with respect to the marking of im- 
ported articles and containers; and 

H.R. 11666. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State and Justice, the 
Judiciary, and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1961, and for other 
purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tion were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred, as indicated: 


H.R. 3392. An act relating to duty-free 
imports of Philippine tobacco; 

H.R. 6292. An act to authorize the accept- 
ance by the Government of gifts to be used 
to reduce the public debt; 

H.R.9000. An act to provide that States 
and political subdivisions which operate 
liquor stores shall not be required to pay 
more than one tax as a retail dealer in 
liquor; 

H.R. 10960. An act to amend section 5701 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with 
respect to the excise tax upon cigars; 

H. R. 11266. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit the prepaid 
dues income of certain membership organiza- 
tions to be included in gross income for the 
taxable years to which the dues relate; 

H.R. 11681. An act to amend section 902 
(b) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
to allow a credit for foreign taxes paid by 
a foreign corporation 20 percent or more of 
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the voting stock of which is owned by an- 
other foreign corporation in which a domestic 
corporation has a substantial stock interest; 

H.R. 12329. An act relating to the gift and 
estate tax treatment of the relinquishment 
of certain powers in the case of reciprocal 
and other trusts; and 

H.R. 12536. An act relating to the treat- 
ment of charges for local advertising for pur- 
poses of determining the manufacturers 
sale price; to the Committee on Finance, 

H.J. Res. 799. Joint resolution establishing 
a George Washington Carver Centennial 
Commission; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


ADDITIONAL REPORTS OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON FINANCE 


The following additional reports of the 
Committee on Finance were submitted: 


By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on Fi- 
nance, without amendment: 

H.R. 10960. An act to amend section 5701 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with 
respect to the excise tax upon cigars; (Rept. 
No. 1915); and 

H.R. 12536. An act relating to the treat- 
ment of charges for local advertising for pur- 
poses of determining the manufacturers sale 
price (Rept. No. 1916). 


WABASH BASIN INTERAGENCY WA- 
TER RESOURCES COMMISSION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3625) to establish a Wabash 
Basin Interagency Water Resources 
Commission. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
the Senate now operating under a limi- 
tation of time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate is operating under a limitation of 
time on S. 3625, in accordance with the 
unanimous-consent agreement entered 
yesterday. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the time for 
the quorum call not be charged to either 
side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that fur- 
ther proceedings under the quorum call 
be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 12677) 
to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938, as amended, to provide coverage 
for employees of interstate retail enter- 
prises, to increase the minimum wage 
under the act to $1.15 an hour, and for 
other purposes; agreed to the conference 
asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. BARDEN, Mr. LANDRUM, Mr. 
ROOSEVELT, Mr. Dent, Mr. KEARNS, Mr. 
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AYRES, and Mr. HrEsTAnp were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 


WABASH BASIN INTERAGENCY WA- 
TER RESOURCES COMMISSION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3625) to establish a Wa- 
bash Basin Interagency Water Resources 
Commission. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, what is the business before the 
Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The un- 
finished business is S. 3625, to establish 
the Wabash Interagency Water Re- 
sources Commission, under the unani- 
mous consent agreement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield myself such time as I may 
require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the purpose of the bill is to author- 
ize the establishment of a Wabash Basin 
Interagency Water Resources Commis- 
sion along the line followed by legisla- 
tion previously enacted for several 
States. The first, I believe, was Okla- 
homa; subsequently there was legisla- 
tion for Alabama, Georgia, Texas, and 
for other States, I believe. 

The commission would be responsible 
for coordination of Federal, State, and 
local plans for development of water and 
related resources in the Wabash Basin; 
preparing and keeping up to date a com- 
prehensive, integrated, joint plan for 
water and related water resources de- 
velopment; recommending a long-range 
schedule of priorities for the collection 
and analysis of basic data, for investiga- 
tion and project planning, and for con- 
struction of projects in such basin; and 
fostering and undertaking studies of 
water resources problems in the basin. 

The Commission would be composed of 
members who would be appointed by the 
President from the various Federal de- 
partments or agencies having a sub- 
stantial interest in the work to be under- 
taken and one or more members, as the 
President determines appropriate, from 
each of the States of Indiana and Illi- 
nois, as well as one member from each 
interstate compact commission which 
has jurisdiction over any of the 
waters of the Wabash Basin. The 
President would also be empowered to 
appoint the Chairman of the Commis- 
sion. The Governors of the two States 
would be authorized to nominate the 
members from the States of Indiana and 
Illinois. The President, at such times as 
he deems appropriate, may terminate 
the Commission. 

Mr. President, we have found that this 
would save a great deal of time, money, 
and talent spent in connection with the 
studies, which is ordinarily duplicated 
as between State agencies and Federal 
agencies or as between Federal agencies 
which may have different points of view, 
such as the Corps of Engineers and the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

I have nothing else to say on the 
measure, Mr. President, and if other 
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Members desire to discuss it I shall be 
glad to yield such time as they may de- 
sire. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, at 
first I thought I was in favor of the bill. 
I at least did not have any objection to 
it. The more I study it, the more I 
think about it, and the more I hear from 
people in Indiana concerning it, the 
more convinced I am that possibly it is 
unnecessary. 

We now have an interstate compact 
between Illinois and Indiana, approved 
by the Federal Government, to do this 
sort of thing. In Indiana we also have 
a very fine Water Resources Board which 
has done an excellent job on flood con- 
trol and such matters. 

The bill would simply set up another 
commission to do what the Army 
Engineers are doing, what the Congress 
is doing, what the Indiana Water Re- 
sources Board is doing, and what the 
State organization is doing. 

I do not know how much money this 
would cost. The members of the Com- 
mission would be paid up to $75 a day, I 
believe not to exceed $7,500 a year each. 
These members are to be appointed by 
the President. That would make it a 
Federal organization. 

What we do not know is whether the 
organization would supersede the Indi- 
ana Water Resources Board. 

There are many questions which are 
unanswered with respect to the proposed 
legislation. I am vitally interested in 
flood control for both Illinois and Indi- 
ana. I always have been. I have been 
quite successful in helping get through 
the Congress necessary funds for flood 
control. 

The Federal Government has already 
authorized the Army Engineers to com- 
pletely study the needs of the so-called 
Wabash Basin Valley, which they have 
done. - We know exactly what should be 
done and what can be done. The prob- 
lem, of course, is that we do not have 
the money. It is a matter of needing 
appropriated funds. 

Would this be an instance of simply 
piling on top of the other commissions 
another commission which will cost 
money and obtain no results? 

I think I can truthfully say I have not 
received a single letter or communica- 
tion from the State of Indiana recom- 
mending this be done. I also wish to 
say, on behalf of my colleague (Mr. 
HARTKE), who introduced the proposed 
legislation, I am confident he is sincere 
and conscientious in wanting to develop 
flood control in the Wabash Valley, as I 
am. I am not questioning his intentions 
in this regard, because I think he is sin- 
cere and conscientious. I do question, 
however, the advisability of this sort of 
legislation, when there is no demand in 
Indiana for it, when it would be simply 
piling another organization on top of 
present organizations. 

I repeat, we know now what ought to 
be done. We need to straighten the 
Wabash River and its tributaries. We 
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need to build some levees along the 
Wabash River and its tributaries. We 
need reservoirs to hold back the water. 
This measure is 100 percent for flood 
control. There is no irrigation involved. 
There is no power involved. This is 
purely flood control. 

I must make the record in regard to 
the matter. I say, in all fairness to my 
colleague, at first blush I thought I was 
in favor of the proposed legislation. I 
thought it might be a good thing. The 
more I study it, the more convinced I 
am it might even do harm. It might 
even retard flood control measures, 
rather than improve them. 

For example, I should like to ask the 
author of the bill this question. The 
bill provides for the establishment of a 
Wabash Basin Interagency Water Re- 
sources Commission, which would be re- 
sponsible for the following: 

1. Serve as the principal agency for the 
coordination of Federal, State, and local 
plans for the development of water and 
related land resources in the Wabash Basin. 


Would such a Commission have jur- 
isdiction over the Indiana Water Re- 
sources Board? That board was cre- 
ated by State law. It is a very far- 
reaching organization and has done a 
good job. The permission of that board 
must be obtained in order to build 
bridges, levees, or ditches, and to do all 
sorts of things related to water in the 
State of Indiana. Would this Com- 
mission supersede that organization? 

All Commissioners would be appointed 
by the President of the United States. 
It is a fact that the Governor of In- 
diana and the Governor of Illinois would 
be able to recommend one Commissioner 
each, but the President would appoint 
the members of the Federal agencies in- 
volved. I presume the Federal agen- 
cies involved would be the Corps of 
Army Engineers, perhaps the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Department of 
the Interior, and other Departments. 
Then the Governor of Indiana and the 
Governor of Illinois would recommend 
one member of the Commission, but the 
President would appoint. 

Frankly, I should like to see this leg- 
islation lie on the table until next year, 
when we can give more study to it. 

I presume it would have no chance 
of passing in the House at this session, 
which means it would have to be rein- 
troduced next year. Can any Senator 
tell me whether the measure has been 
considered in the House or not? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I believe it 
is a Senate bill. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Has it been consid- 
ered in the House? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It is a Senate bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I presume there 
would be no possibility. of passage in the 
House, because the House would not 
hold hearings and pass the bill within 
the next few days, would it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I do not 
know. I am unable to speak on that 
subject. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Were hearings held? 
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Mr. CAPEHART. Some hearings 
were held on the bill. I do not think 
any witnesses were called. 

I dislike to speak on the bill when my 
colleague, the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Hartke], who was the author of the 
bill, is not present, I do not want any 
Senator to feel that I think my colleague 
is not sincere and conscientious in try- 
ing to do something for the Wabash 
Valley and to do something for flood 
control in Indiana, because he is. How- 
ever, I question the advisability of this 
particular legislation. I think represen- 
tatives of the States of Indiana and Illi- 
nois should be heard on the question. I 
would not want to do damage to our 
Indiana resources board, knowing of the 
great service that board has rendered 
to the State of Indiana. 

I see the able senior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovetas] is present in the 
Chamber. I would be very happy to 
hear his viewpoint on this subject, inas- 
much as the bill cannot possibly pass 
the House, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I did not 
say that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall be very glad 
to speak when the Senator from Indiana 
has finished, rather than to ask him to 
yield some of his precious time. I should 
like to speak on my own time rather 
than on the time yielded to me by him 
and to do so only after he has finished. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 5 minutes to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, 1 
heartily support the bill introduced by 
the junior Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
HARTKE]. I regret very much that the 
senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] has taken a somewhat critical 
attitude toward it. I hope he is not 
doing so because his name is not at- 
tached to the bill. My name is not at- 
tached to the bill either. Nevertheless, 
I think it is a worthy measure. My 
colleague, the junior Senator from Mi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN], has frequently in- 
troduced bills referring to the State of 
Illinois and has not included my name. 
Nevertheless, I have always felt that I 
should overlook those personal matters 
and consider the good of the State and 
the good of the Nation; and I hope ma- 
ture deliberation will cause the Senator 
from Indiana to take a similar attitude. 

The Wabash Valley certainly needs 
protection. They have had a large num- 
ber of devastating floods there which 
have occurred with frequency. A protec- 
tive program is obviously needed. Pro- 
grams have been worked out for up- 
stream control of the water with a series 
of reservoir lakes, most of which are in 
Indiana, but some of which are to be in 
Illinois. I do not know that all of these 
lakes are desirable, but certainly the 
general plan is good. Another proposal 
is for a series of levees on the lower 
river. 

We in Illinois look with a somewhat 
skeptical eye upon our friends from In- 
diana when they propose levees, because 
a few years ago the Senators from In- 
diana were successful—and I believe my 
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colleague, the senior Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. CAPEHART] was one of those 
in having levees constructed on the In- 
diana side of the Wabash River at the 
city of Vincennes, which protected In- 
diana homes and Indiana land from 
being flooded, but which threw the water 
over onto the Illinois side and flooded 
IIlinois homes and Illinois lands. 

Now my Indiana friends are proposing 
to do the same thing opposite the city 
of Mount Carmel, to build levees there 
which will protect Indiana land and in- 
crease the values of Indiana land at 
the expense of land on the Illinois side, 
across which the water would be thrown, 
thus flooding Illinois homes and Illinois 
lands. 

I hope that the Wabash agency will 
be truly a bistate agency and not an 
Indiana device to protect Indiana in- 
terests at the expense of its neighbors. 
If any tricks are played similar to the 
tricks played by Indiana at Vincennes, I 
can only say that I shall oppose these 
appropriations at the water’s edge, in 
the streets, in the cities, and in the com- 
mittee rooms, and fight to the very death 
against them. But I hope that this warn- 
ing may induce the interstate agency to 
follow a constructive path rather than 
to favor one State at the expense of 
the other. 

I think the junior Senator from In- 
diana is to be commended for the fine 
attitude which he has taken in this mat- 
ter, and I hope the senior Senator from 
Indiana will find himself willing to co- 
operate, as I have always cooperated 
with the junior Senator from Illinois 
even if at times I have felt I had been 
left out of the proposals which he has 
advanced. 

Mr.CAPEHART. Mr. President, I re- 
gret exceedingly that the able senior 
Senator from Illinois was not present at 
the time I spoke to hear my remarks, 
because he is running 100 percent true 
to form; namely, he has criticized me, as 
he does other Senators, without having 
the facts. 

If he had heard what I had said in 
my speech, he certainly would not have 
made the speech he did. For example, to 
show the Senate how ridiculous and how 
Silly he is—I mean that term—when he 
rises and says that I am opposed to this 
bill because the junior Senator from In- 
diana did not invite me to cosponsor it, 
there is absolutely no truth in that state- 
ment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I ask the Chair 
whether the Senator from Indiana has 
not violated rule XIX of the Senate? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I will be very happy 
to use a different word than “silly” if 
the Senator from Illinois wishes me to 
do so. There are other words. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; the sweetness of 
the Senator’s voice and the melody of 
his prose are so charming, I would not 
suggest that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will answer that question by stat- 
ing that it is for the Senator from Il- 
linois to determine whether he wishes 
to make a, point of order. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I ask the Chair if 
the words of the Senator from Indiana 
did not constitute a violation of rule 
XIX. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
not within the prerogative of the Chair 
to pass upon. Does the Senator from 
Illinois wish to invoke the rule? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not wish to in- 
voke rule XIX, because I do not wish 
to be too harsh on the Senator from 
Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw the 
term “silly.” I will try to use a better 
term to describe how I feel. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I refuse to consent 
to that. Let the word stand as a tribute 
to the chaste and refined style of the 
Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr, President, I did 
not start this discussion. I rose to speak 
for a few minutes and made what I 
thought was a good, sound argument 
with reference to the proposed legisla- 
tion. I said that at first blush I thought 
it was good legislation, but that now I 
was beginning to question it. At no time 
did I say I was opposed to it. At no 
time did I say I would vote against it. 
I was merely asking some questions 
about it. I said that I had not heard 
from any one in Indiana who was sup- 
porting the proposed legislation. I de- 
scribed our setup in Indiana, of our 
water resources board, set up by com- 
pact between the State of Illinois and 
the State of Indiana, to take care of 
things of this kind. Then I asked a few 
questions about it, particularly whether 
the proposed commission would have 
authority over the Indiana Water Re- 
sources Board. No hearings were held on 
the proposed legislation. At no time did 
I say I was opposed to it. At no time 
did I do anything or say anything in 
opposition, I have the highest praise for 
the junior Senator from Indiana. I did 
not question his sincerity of purpose, be- 
cause I know he is as much interested as 
I am in flood control in Indiana. The 
able Senator from Illinois—he will notice 
that I am now using a nice term—did 
not hear what I said. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Mr. President 

Mr. CAPEHART. I refuse to yield for 
the moment. He came into the Chamber 
after I had taken my seat, and he pro- 
ceeded to criticize me and embarrass me, 
and put into the Recor the statement 
that I was opposed to the bill, and that 
he supposed I was opposed to it because 
I was not a coauthor of it. Unfor- 
tunately, the rules of the Senate do not 
permit me to say what I would like to 
say, and what ought to be said. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CAPEHART. I refuse to yield 
now. Why should he question my mo- 
tives? How did he know whether I was 
opposed to it or whether I had or had 
not been asked to cosponsor it? The 
fact is the junior Senator from Indiana 
did ask me to cosponsor it. We did dis- 
cuss cosponsoring the bill. At no time 
have I ever been opposed to it. 

I only talk about these things because 
it is the pattern of the able Senator from 
Illinois to say the kind of things he has 
said, and to talk the way he has been 
talking. If he gets any satisfaction out 
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of it, it is perfectly all right with me. I 
hope he does. I hope he will be rewarded 
for going completely out of his way, not 
only on this occasion, but on many other 
occasions, in trying to put words in the 
mouths of other Senators, and trying to 
embarrass other Senators. If he gets 
any satisfaction out of that, it is all right 
with me. 

However, I should think that he would 
be a little ashamed of the remarks he 
made, not having heard my speech. I 
will leave it to the people in the gallery 
and to the members of the press as to 
what I said about the bill and what I 
said about my colleague, and the ques- 
tions I asked about the bill. 

If there is any person who will say 
that I at any time said I was opposed 
to the bill or at any time criticized my 
colleague for having introduced it, I 
will be willing to treat everybody in the 
Chamber. 

If anyone owes anyone an apology, 
the able Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovc.as] owes me an apology, instead of 
my owing him one. He said the reason 
I was opposed to the proposed legislation 
was that the junior Senator from Indi- 
ana did not ask me to cosponsor it. 
There is absolutely no truth to that 
statement. The Greeks had a word for 
it, but I cannot use it here. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President 

Mr. RUSSELL. Does the Senator de- 
sire some time? I shall be glad to yield 
him a minute. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to rise to a 
point of personal privilege, 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am perfectly will- 
ing to let my case rest with the people 
in the gallery and with the members of 
the press and the Senators who heard 
my remarks about the proposed legis- 
lation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I rise 
to a point of personal privilege. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ma- 
jority has 7 minutes remaining; the mi- 
nority has 30 minutes remaining, 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I was 
present in the Senate during the latter 
portion of the remarks of the learned 
Senator from Indiana. I heard his com- 
ments on the bill and I believe they can 
be summarized best in the lines of Alex- 
ander Pope, which I believe have a direct 
bearing on his discussion: 

Dam with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 
And, without sneering, teach the rest to 
sneer. 


THE OBLIGATION TO LEAD 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled ‘The 
Obligation To Lead,” written by Jay G. 
Hayden and published in the Philadel- 
phia Bulletin of August 19. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE OBLIGATION To LEAD—WHAT'’s HAPPENED 
TO 86TH CoNGRESS?—DEMocRATS HAVE 
BEEN INEFFECTIVE 

(By Jay G. Hayden) 

WASHINGTON.—The 86th Congress, which 

began its career by surprisingly belying the 
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leftist coloration claimed for it, is threaten- 
ing as its last act a blow damaging to the 
election chances of the Kennedy-Johnson 
ticket. 

In the wake of the voting in November 
1958, which gave the Democrats just short 
of a two-thirds majority in both houses, two 
predictions were all but universal. 

First, it was agreed that the combination 
of this big gain for his partisan opposition 
and the constitutional prohibition of a 
third presidential term would severely clip 
President Eisenhower’s wings for the more 
than 2 years remaining of his White House 
tenure. 

Second, it was predicted that the Demo- 
crats during that period would completely 
rule the legislative roost with the effect of 
returning to the economic and social re- 
form era of the Roosevelt “New Deal,” ex- 
cept as Mr. Eisenhower’s veto power might 
prevent. 

JOHNSON’S PROMISE 


The Senate Majority Leader, Lyndon B. 
Johnson, of Texas, declared at the opening 
of the 1959 session: 

“This is the starting of a new era * * * 
in all history of the Senate never has one 
party won so many seats at a single election 
as we have won. We have by our majority 
here an obligation to lead. We shall honor 
that mandate.” 

Paul Butler, chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, said at the same time: 

“While it will undoubtedly be impossible 
for Congress to overcome administration 
objection to do all that should be done, it 
should now be possible to enact legislation 
that the administration has previously de- 
feated and to put through a large portion 
of the clear and comprehensive program.” 


TOO MUCH BICKERING? 


In 19 months since those statements were 
issued the Congress has failed to bring to 
enactment a single distinctly Democratic 
measure, and this mainly because of the 
inability of Democrats to agree among 
themselves. 

First, there has continued the North-South 
split which similarly hamstrung Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, beginning with the 1939 ses- 
sion, and defeated President Truman in 
virtually all his domestic legislative ven- 
tures throughout his nearly 8-year tenure. 

Second, there has been the bitter antago- 
nism between the Democratic congressional 
leadership, headed by Senator JOHNSON and 
Speaker Sam RAYBURN, and the “New Deal” 
element of the party, marshalled by Chair- 
man Butler and the National Advisory Coun- 
cil he appointed. 

The latter included, originally, former 
President Truman, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Averell Harriman, Dean Acheson, Governor 
G. Mennen Williams of Michigan, Senators 
Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota, and Estes 
Kefauver of Tennessee—and, recently added, 
Senator John F. Kennedy. 

Speaker RAYBURN and Senator JOHNSON 
gave that organization the back of their 
hand in its beginning and continue to do so. 

TWO BIG EFFORTS 

The point of which is that over 2 years 
the only times the huge Democratic ma- 
jority has coalesced to the point of beating 
any Eisenhower veto were on a river and 
harbor pork barrel bill near the end of last 
year’s session, and on a recent pay raise for 
all civilian (that is, voting) Federal em- 
ployees. 

Democratic hopes now have boiled down to 
four measures—minimum wage, old-age 
medical care, aid to education, and housing. 

By a vote of 12 to 5, with the majority 
equally divided between Democrats and Re- 
publicans, the Senate Finance Committee 
last week rejected Senator KENNEDY’s move 
for medical care of all social security recip- 
ients, to be paid for by higher exactions 
from the pay envelopes of younger workers. 
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That committee decision could be reversed 
in the Senate, but certainly not in the House. 
RAYBURN PESSIMISTIC 

Senator Kennepy was forced to cut the 
coverage of his $1.25 minimum wage bill be- 
fore its passage last night. The House ver- 
sion stops at $1.15, and with fewer workers 
added. 

Speaker RAYBURN has virtually written off 
new housing legislation so far as this session 
is concerned; and the chance for any school 
aid beyond what President Eisenhower has 
recommended is even less. 


WABASH BASIN INTERAGENCY WA- 
TER RESOURCES COMMISSION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3625) to establish a Wa- 
bash Basin Interagency Water Resources 
Commission. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I am 
advised by the opposition that they are 
prepared to yield back the remainder of 
their time. I am prepared to do like- 
wise. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
for debate has expired. The bill is open 
to amendment. If there be no amend- 
ment to be proposed, the question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


WABASH BASIN INTERAGENCY WATER RESOURCES 
COMMISSION 


Section 1. There is hereby established a 
Commission to be known as the Wabash 
Basin Interagency Water Resources Commis- 
sion, hereinafter referred to as the “Com- 
mission”. 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSES 


Src. 2. (a) Because a well-integrated and 
comprehensive plan of development and 
utilization of water resources in the Wabash 
River Basin can only be achieved on a co- 
operative basis with the participation of all 
affected Federal agencies, States, and local 
agencies and interests, it is essential that a 
full and complete investigation, study and 
survey be made of the land and water re- 
sources and their utilization for the region 
within the Wabash Basin, consisting of the 
watershed of the entire Wabash River and 
its tributaries, located within States of Indi- 
ana and Illinois. 

(b) It is intended that the Commission, 
in the performance of its duties will— 

(1) serve as the principal agency for the 
coordination of Federal, State, and local 
plans for the development of water and re- 
lated land resources in the Wabash Basin; 

(2) prepare and keep up to date a compre- 
hensive, integrated, joint plan for water and 
related land resources development in such 
basin; 

(3) recommend a long-range schedule of 
priorities for the collection and analysis of 
basic data, for investigation and project 
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planning, and for construction of projects in 
such basin; and 

(4) foster and undertake studies of water 
resources problems in such basin. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 3. The Commission shall be composed 
of members to be appointed by the President 
of the United States as follows: 

(1) A Chairman who shall not, during the 
period of his service on the Commission, hold 
any other position as an active officer or em- 
ployee of the United States, but a retired 
military officer or a retired civilian officer or 
employee of the Federal Government may be 
appointed under this clause without preju- 
dice to his retired status and he shall be en- 
titled to the compensation payable under 
this Act or to his retired pay or annuity, 
whichever he may elect; 

(2) One member from each Federal de- 
partment or agency determined by the Presi- 
dent to have a substantial interest in the 
work to be undertaken by the Commission; 

(3) One or more members, as determined 
by the President, from each of the States of 
Indiana and Illinois, to be nominated by 
the Governor of such State, or, in the event 
of the failure of the Governor to nominate 
a person satisfactory to the President within 
sixty days after a request by the President 
to make a nomination, by the President 
upon his own nomination, and unless other- 
wise determined by the President, the term 
of each such member shall run for the same 
period as that of the Governor making the 
nomination; and 

(4) One member from each interstate com- 
mission created by a compact to which the 
consent of Congress has been given, which 
has jurisdiction over any of the waters of 
the Wabash Basin, to be nominated by such 
commission, or, in the event of the failure of 
such commission to nominate a person satis- 
factory to the President within sixty days 
after a request by the President to make a 
nomination, by the President on his own 
nomination, 


ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMISSION 


Src. 4 (a) The Commission shall organize 
for the performance of its duties within 
thirty days after all of its initial members 
have been appointed and funds haye become 
available for carrying on its work. At such 
time as he deems appropriate, the President 
may terminate the Commission, and all prop- 
erty, assets, and records of the Commission 
shall thereafter be turned over to such 
agency or agencies of the United States as 
the President may designate. 

(b) The Commission shall elect a Vice 
Chairman from among its members. 

(c) Vacancies in the Commission shall not 
affect its powers, but shall be filled in the 
same manner in which the original appoint- 
ment was made. 


DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 5. (a) It shall be the duty of the 
Commission— 

(1) to engage in such activities and to 
make such studies and investigations as are 
necessary or desirable in the accomplish- 
ment of the purposes set forth in section 2 
of this Act; 

(2) to submit to the President a report 
on its work at least once a year, and such 
report shall be transmitted by the President 
to the Congress, and to the head of each 
Federal department or agency, the Governor 
of each State, and the chairman of each in- 
terstate commission, from which a member 
of the Commission has been appointed; and 

(3) to submit to the President a compre- 
hensive, integrated, joint plan, and any nec- 
essary major revision thereof, for water and 
related land resources development in the 
Wabash Basin, but before the Commission 
transmit such plan or major revision to the 
President, it shall transmit a copy of the 
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proposed plan or revision to the head of 
each Federal department or agency, the 
Governor of each State, and the chairman 
of each interstate commission, from which a 
member of the Commission has been ap- 
pointed, and each such department and 
agency head, Governor, and commission 
chairman shall have ninety days from the 
date of the receipt of the proposed plan to 
report his views, comments, and recommen- 
dations to the Commission, and such views, 
comments, and recommendations shall be 
transmitted to the President with such plan 
or major revision after such modification by 
the Commission as may be necessary be- 
cause of such views, comments, and recom- 
mendations. 

(b) Each member of the Commission, 
other than the Chairman, shall from time 
to time report on the work of the Commis- 
sion to the head of the Federal department 
or agency, the Governor of the State, or 
the chairman of the interstate commission 
from which he was appointed, and shall 
present to the Commission for its considera- 
tion any comments or suggestions received 
as a result of such report. 


POWERS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Serc. 6. (a) For the purpose of carrying out 
its duties under this Act, the Commission 
may hold such hearings, sit and act at such 
times and places, take such testimony, re- 
ceive such evidence, and print or otherwise 
reproduce and distribute so much of its pro- 
ceedings and reports thereon as it may deem 
advisable; acquire, furnish, and equip such 
Office space as is necessary; use the United 
States mails in the same manner and upon 
the same conditions as the departments and 
other agencies of the United States, employ 
such personnel as it deems advisable; pur- 
chase, hire, operate, maintain, and dispose 
of such vehicles as it may require; pay in 
accordance with the standardized Govern- 
ment travel regulations for travel, subsist- 
ence, and other necessary expenses incurred 
by it or any of its members, officers, or em- 
ployees, in the performance of duties vested 
in it; and exercise such other powers as are 
consistent with and reasonably required to 
perform its functions under this Act. 

(b) A majority of the members of the 
Commission holding office at any time shall 
constitute a quorum but a lesser number 
may conduct hearings. 

(c) The Chairman of the Commission, or 
any member thereof designated by him for 
the purpose, is authorized to administer 
oaths when it is determined by the Commis- 
sion that testimony shall be taken or evi- 
dence received under oath. 

(d) To the extent permitted by law, all 
appropriate records and papers of the Com- 
mission may be made available for public 
inspection during the ordinary office hours 
of the Commission. 

(e) Upon request of the Chairman of the 
Commission or any member or employee 
thereof designated by him for the purpose, 
the head of any department or agency of 
the Government is authorized (1) to fur- 
nish to the Commission such information, 
suggestions, estimates, and statistics as it 
may need or believe to be useful for carrying 
out its functions and as may be available to 
or procurable by the department or agency to 
which the request is addressed, and (2) to 
detail to temporary duty with the Commis- 
sion such personnel within his administra- 
tive jurisdiction as it may need or believe to 
be useful for carrying out its functions, and 
such department or agency shall be reim- 
bursed for the services of such personnel. 

(f) The Chairman shall be responsible for 
(1) the appointment and supervision of per- 
sonnel employed by the Commission, (2) 
the assignment of duties and responsibili- 
ties among such personnel, and (3) the use 
and expenditure of funds available to the 
Commission. In carrying out his functions 
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under this subsection, the Chairman shall 
be governed by the general policies of the 
Commission with respect to the work to be 
accomplished by it and the timing thereof. 


COMPENSATION OF COMMISSION MEMBERS 


Sec. 7. (a) Members of the Commission 
appointed pursuant to section 3(2) of this 
Act shall receive no additional compensa- 
tion by virtue of their membership on the 
Commission, but shall continue to receive, 
from appropriations made for the agency 
from which they are appointed, the salary 
of their regular position when engaged in 
the performance of the duties vested in the 
Commission. 8 

(b) Members of the Commission ap- 
pointed pursuant to section 3 (3) and (4) 
of this Act, shall each receive compensation 
at the rate of $75 per day when engaged in 
the performance of the Commission's duties, 
but the aggregate compensation received by 
any such member shall not exceed $7,500 in 
any calendar year. The per annum com- 
pensation of the Chairman shall be at the 
rate provided for grade GS-16 under the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, or 
if he is not employed on an annual basis, 
$75 per day but not to exceed $12,000 in 
any calendar year. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 8. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 


AMENDMENT OF SMALL BUSINESS 
ACT RELATING TO LOANS TO 
SMALL BUSINESSES 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, at 
the request of the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. ROBERTSON], the chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, I 
ask that the Chair lay before the Senate 
the message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the bill, H.R. 11207, to 
amend the Small Business Act so as to 
authorize an additional $150 million for 
loans to small businesses and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the House 
of Representatives announcing its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 11207) to amend 
the Small Business Act so as to authorize 
an additional $150 million for loans to 
small businesses, and for other purposes, 
and requesting a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendments, agree 
to the request of the House for a con- 
ference, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. 
Byrp of West Virginia, Mr. CAPEHART, and 
Mr. BENNETT conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


JURISDICTION OF INTERNATIONAL 
COURT OF JUSTICE 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the Con- 
nally reservation regarding the jurisdic- 
tion of the International Court of Justice 
continues to be a potential cause celebre. 
Distinguished authorities from every 
corner of this country have declared 
their support of the Connally reservation 
which reserves the right of the United 
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States to determine disputes which are 
and which are not within the domestic 
jurisdiction of the United States. 

Frank Holman, former president of 
the American Bar Association, supports 
the Connally reservation. So does Alex- 
ander Dick, a distinguished member of 
the New York State Bar Association and 
the founder and president of an Ad Hoc 
Group of Rhodes Scholars for the Pres- 
servation of the Connally Reservation. 

Now Eleanor H. Finch, executive sec- 
retary of the American Society of Inter- 
national Law, and a member of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia bar, has written a 
brilliant article in defense of the Con- 
nally reservation in the August issue of 
the American Bar Association Journal. 

She writes: 


Although such a reservation had no prec- 
edent as far as the statute of the present 
International Court of Justice is concerned, 
it actually represents in substance the con- 
sistently maintained policy of the United 
States with regard to compulsory adjudica- 
tion of international disputes—a policy 
which it has followed from the earliest days 
of its existence. 


Continuing, she writes: 


The Connally reservation represents in 
succinct form the consistent policy of the 
United States as laid down by the Senate. 
The proposal to withdraw the reservation 
is essentially one to alter radically the U.S. 
position on the subject. 


After quoting extensively from several 
treaties all corroborating the premise 
that the Connally reservation is a con- 
tinuation of long-established American 
policy, Miss Finch concludes: 


In the light of present conditions and cur- 
rent events, it is difficult to question the 
correctness of this judgment of the Commit- 
tee of Peace and Law Through the United 
Nations that no change be made by the 
Senate of the United States in regard to 
compulsory jurisdiction of the International 
Court of Justice. 


Mr. President, I might add, not only 
difficult but impossible. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the body of 
the Recorp the article by Eleanor H. 
Finch, in the August issue of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association Journal entitled 
“United States Policy Regarding Inter- 
national Compulsory Adjudication.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


U.S. Poticy REGARDING INTERNATIONAL COM- 
PULSORY ADJUDICATION 


(By Eleanor H. Finch of the District of 
Columbia bar) 

It is a generally accepted principle that 
when jurisdiction is conferred by interna- 
tional agreement upon an international tri- 
bunal to decide a particular dispute or cer- 
tain categories of disputes between nations, 
and there arises between the parties to a 
dispute a disagreement as to the jurisdiction 
of the tribunal over such dispute, the tri- 
bunal shall decide as to its own competence. 
It is also a generally recognized rule that in 
deciding upon its competence in such a 
case a tribunal shall look to the instrument 
which conferred jurisdiction upon it. Re- 
lance is placed upon article 36, paragraph 
6, of the Statute of the International Court 
of Justice in arguing that the U.S. reser- 
vation of domestic questions as determined 
by the United States cannot deprive the 
Court of the competence to determine its 
own jurisdiction as provided in that clause 
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of the statute. From an examination of 
the discussion of the statute of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, upon 
which the statute of the present Interna- 
tional Court is based, and of the U.S, dec- 
laration of acceptance of the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the International Court, it 
appears to have been generally agreed that 
the instrument which confers compulsory 
jurisdiction on the Court is the declaration 
of acceptance by the party states. The 
competence of the Court, including the 
competence to define its own jurisdiction, is 
therefore limited to the jurisdiction which 
has been accepted under the declarations of 
the adhering states. 

The point at issue in the current debate 
on the so-called Connally Reservation by 
which the United States has excepted from 
the jurisdiction of the Court disputes with 
regard to matters which are essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
United States of America as determined by 
the United States of America, is whether 
the United States or the International Court 
should determine that a matter in dispute 
between the United States and another state 
is essentially within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of the United States and hence not sub- 
ject to adjudication by the Court. It is not 
seriously questioned that the intent of the 
US. Senate in attaching the Connally Res- 
ervation to the U.S. acceptance of the 
Court’s compulsory jurisdiction was to retain 
for the United States the final determina- 
tion as to whether a dispute involving mat- 
ters within its domestic jurisdiction should 
be submitted for international adjudication, 

The Committee on Peace and Law through 
United Nations of the American Bar Associ- 
ation, in its report to the Association in 
1947, stated: 

“Your committee does not suggest that the 
Connally amendment, in adding the words 
‘as determined by the United States’ * * + 
violates the charter or the statute, or is 
beyond the right of a state in depositing 
it declaration. When a dispute involving 
the United States arises, it still would be 
for the Court to decide whether the issues 
are within the obligatory jurisdiction ac- 
cepted by the American declaration. The 
Court would undoubtedly have to say that 
no jurisdiction exists where the United 
States, or the other party to the dispute, 
itself determines and announces that the 
matter is within its domestic jurisdiction,” * 

Moreover, Charles DeVisscher, a former 
Judge of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice and of the International Court 
of Justice, writing on the Interhandel case 
before the International Court, has stated: 

There is no doubt as to the prime im- 
portance of the automatic reservation in the 
framework of the declaration made by the 
United States. The debates in the Senate 
indeed show that the question of the con- 
formity of the reservation with the statute 
was clearly present in the minds of the 
Members of Congress and that it even dom- 
inated the discussion. On the other hand, 
examination of the precedents establishes 
the fact that the automatic reservation is 
only one of the manifestations of the con- 
sistent determination of the United States 
to reserve to itself the power to make the 
ultimate determination as to its obligations 
with regard to treaties of general obligation 
for arbitral or judicial settlement. Before 
such a persistent affirmation of freedom of 
action, the Court, whose competence is based 
exclusively upon the consent of the defend- 
ing state, can only respect an essential con- 
dition of this consent and give it its full 
effect. 

“Two consequences result from these prem- 
ises. First of all, there can be no question 
of the Court, in the presence of a reservation 
of such a clearly subjective character, as- 


172 A. B. A. Rept, 429 (1947). 
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suming to itself the power of determining 
whether the use made of it in a given case 
accords with reason or good faith. The terms 
of the reservation as well as the persistent in- 
sistence of the United States upon its right of 
unilateral decision in the matter of obliga- 
tory settlement of disputes give this right an 
absolute character the exercise of which is 
not subject to the control of the Court. To 
interpret the reservation as implying that 
the determination of its national competence 
by the United States must be reasonable or 
made in good faith is to submit to the Court 
something that the reservation was precisely 
intended to remove from its jurisdiction. 

“It appears to us to be established that 
the reservation has been very deliberately 
adopted by the United States as an essential 
condition of its declaration, without which 
the latter would not have been made. To 
detach this reservation from the declaration 
and retain the rest of it could lead to hold- 
ing the United States bound by an accept- 
ance different from what it had undertaken, 
and contrary to the principle that the con- 
sent of the interested governments is the 
foundation of all obligatory jurisdiction, to 
submit it to a jurisdiction which it intended 
to exclude.*” 

AMPLE PRECEDENT FOR THE CONNALLY 

RESERVATION 


The question of retaining the Connally 
reservation is therefore one of policy for 
which there is ample precedent. In an ar- 
ticle in the January 1960 issue of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association Journal, Prof. Louis B. 
Sohn has stated with regard to the reserva- 
tion that “There was no precedent for this 
reservation at the time it was made, but 
it has now been copied by several states, 
thus causing a general devaluation of the 
idea of compulsory jurisdiction.” 

Although such a reservation had no prec- 
edent as far as the statute of the present 
International Court of Justice is concerned, 
it actually represents in substance the con- 
sistently maintained policy of the United 
States with regard to compulsory adjudica- 
tion of international disputes—a policy 
which it has followed from the earliest days 
of its existence. That policy has been that 
no dispute should be submitted to adjudi- 
cation except by special agreement made by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and that matters of vital national 
interest should be excluded from the scope 
of general treaties of arbitration or adjudi- 
cation. In an article in the January issue 
of the American Journal of International 
Law, 1958, Prof. Sidney B. Jacoby made the 
following statement: 

“The contention seems to be made that 
prior to the Connally reservation the United 
States did not claim the right unilaterally 
to invoke a domestic jurisdiction reserva- 
tion. But such a right has always been 
claimed by the United States. 

“The policy of unilaterally determining a 
domestic jurisdiction exception was not 
novel when the so-called Connally amend- 
ment inserted it into the U.S. acceptance 
of the jurisdiction of the International 
Court of Justice in 1946. The Swiss Govern- 
ment itself so r * * * in its mes- 
sage concerning the ratification of the Treaty 
of February 16, 1931.” 

Mr. Jacoby then quotes the statement of 
the Swiss Government relative to the excep- 
tion of questions of exclusive domestic juris- 
diction from the scope of the Arbitration and 
Conciliation Treaty of 1931 between the 
United States and Switzerland.“ 

It may be of interest to recall that on 
Jan. 27, 1926, the U.S. Senate adopted a 
resolution (S. Res. 5, 69th Cong., 1st sess.), 


3 Translation by the writer from an article 
in 63 Revue General de Droit International 
Public 413, at 418-419 (1959). 

252 A. J. I. L. 107 at 110-111 (1958). 
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advising and consenting to the adherence 
by the United States to the Protocol of Sig- 
nature of the Statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice (without ac- 
cepting or agreeing to the optional clause 
for compulsory jurisdiction), with certain 
conditions attached, and containing these 
further provisions: 

“Resolved further, As a part of this act of 
ratification that the United States approve 
the protocol and statute hereinabove men- 
tioned, with the understanding that recourse 
to the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice for the settlement of differences between 
the United States and any other state or 
states can be had only by agreement thereto 
through general or special treaties concluded 
between the parties in dispute; and 

“Resolved further, That adherence to the 
said protocol and statute hereby approved 
shall not be so construed as to require the 
United States to depart from its traditional 
policy of not intruding upon, interfering 
with, or entangling itself in the political 
questions of policy or internal administration 
of any foreign state; nor shall adherence to 
the said protocol and statute be construed 
to imply a relinquishment by the United 
States of its traditional attitude toward pure- 
ly American questions.“ 

The Protocol of Accession by the United 
States to the Statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, which was 
drawn up in Geneva in 1929 to meet the 
Senate conditions to US. adherence, was 
submitted in 1932 to the Senate, along with 
the Protocols of Signature and of Revision 
of the Statute, in a report from the Foreign 
Relations Committee (S. Rept. 758, 72d 
Cong., Ist sess.) with the same reservations 
in the proposed resolutions consenting to 
adherence as those quoted above“ The 
question was not considered by the full 
Senate until 1935, when another resolution 
of adherence to the Court was introduced 
and the same provisos again attached to it.’ 

The resolution failed to receive the neces- 
sary two-thirds vote of the Senate." 


RESERVATION IS IN LINE WITH U.S. POLICY 


The Connally reservation represents in 
succinct form the consistent policy of the 
United States as laid down by the Senate. 
The proposal to withdraw the reservation is 
essentially one to alter radically the U.S. 
position on the subject. As an indication 
of the virtually unchanged policy of the 
United States, the provisions of a number 
of its arbitration treaties may be cited. 

The Arbitration Convention of 1908 with 
Great Britain“ contains the following pro- 
visions: 

“ARTICLE I 


“Differences which may arise of a legal na- 
ture or relating to the interpretation of 
treaties existing between the two Contract- 
ing Parties and which it may not have been 
possible to settle by diplomacy, shall be re- 
ferred to the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion established at The Hague by the Con- 
vention of the 29th of July 1899, provided, 
nevertheless, that they do not affect the vital 
interests, the independence, or the honor of 
the two Contracting States, and do not con- 
cern the interests of third Parties. 


“ARTICLE II 


“In each individual case the high con- 
tracting parties, before appealing to the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration, shall conclude 


120 A. J. IL. Supp. 73, 74 (1926). 

See Hudson, The World Court Protocols 
Before the United States Senate,” 26 A. J. I. L. 
569 (1932). 

»See 79 CONGRESSIONAL Recorp 425, 916, 
1196, 1205; Hudson, “The United States Sen- 
ate and the World Court,” 29 A. J. I. L. 301 
(1935). 

* Ibid. 304. 

*1 Mallory, Treaties 814; 2 AJIL. Supp, 
299 (1908). 
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a special agreement defining clearly the mat- 
ter in dispute, the scope of the powers of the 
Arbitrators, and the periods to be fixed for 
the formation of the Arbitral Tribunal and 
the several stages of the procedure. It is 
understood that such special agreements on 
the part of the United States will be made 
by the President of the United States, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate thereof. 

“Such agreements shall be binding only 
when confirmed by the two Governments 
by an Exchange of Notes.” 

The Arbitration Treaty of 1928 with 
France?’ provides: 


“ARTICLE II 


“All differences relating to international 
matters in which the high contracting 
es are concerned by virtue of a claim 
of right made by one against the other under 
treaty or otherwise, which it has not been 
possible to adjust by diplomacy, which have 
not been adjusted as a result of reference 
to the above-mentioned Permanent Inter- 
national Commission [of investigation and 
report], and which are justiciable in the 
nature by reason of being susceptible of de- 
cision by the application of the principles 
of law or equity, shall be submitted to the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration established 
at The Hague * * * or to some other com- 
petent tribunal, as shall be decided in each 
case by special agreement, which special 
ent shall provide for the organiza- 
tion of such tribunal if necessary, define its 
powers, state the question or questions at 
issue, and settle the terms of reference. 
“The special agreement in each case shall 
be made on the part of the United States of 
America by the President of the United 
States of America by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate thereof. 


“ARTICLE III 


“The provisions of this treaty shall not 
be invoked in respect of any dispute the 
subject matter of which 

“(a) is within the domestic jurisdiction of 
either of the high contracting parties, 

“(b) involves the interests of third parties, 

“(c) depends upon or involves the main- 
tenance of the traditional attitude of the 
United States concerning American ques- 
tions, commonly described as the Monroe 
Doctrine, 

„d) depends upon or involves the ob- 
servance of the obligations of France in ac- 
cordance with the covenant of the League of 
Nations.” 

The Treaty of Arbitration and Concilia- 
tion with Switzerland, 1931,” referred to 
above, provides: 


“ARTICLE V 


“The Contracting Parties bind themselves 
to submit to arbitration every difference 
which may have arisen or may arise between 
them by virtue of a claim of right, which is 
juridical in its nature, provided that it has 
not been possible to adjust such difference 
by diplomacy and it has not in fact been 
adjusted as a result of reference to the Per- 
manent Commission of Conciliation consti- 
tuted pursuant to Articles II and III of this 
Treaty. 


“ARTICLE VI 


“The provisions of Article V shall not be 
invoked in respect of any difference the sub- 
ject matter of which 

“(a) is within the domestic jurisdiction 
of either of the Contracting Parties.” 

The issue involved in the Senate action on 
the unratified Taft treaties of 1911 is pecu- 
liarly apropos of the present discussion of 
the Connally Reservation. The Treaty of 
Arbitration of 1911 with Great Britain (Conf. 


U.S. Treaty Series, No. 785; 46 Stat. 2269; 
22 A. J. IL. Supp. 37, 38 (1928). 
0 U.S. Treaty Series, No. 844. 
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Exec. H, 62d Cong., Ist sess.) provided in 
article I: 

“All differences hereafter arising between 
the high contracting parties, which it has not 
been possible to adjust by diplomacy, relat- 
ing to international matters in which the 
high contracting parties are concerned by 
virtue of a claim of right made by one 
against the other under treaty or other- 
wise, and which are justifiable in their 
nature by reason of being susceptible of 
decision by the application of the principles 
of law or equity, shall be submitted to the 
Permanent Court of Aribitration established 
at The Hague by the Convention of October 
18, 1907, or to some other arbitral tribunal 
as may be decided in each case by special 
agreement, which special agreement shall 
provide for the organization of such tribunal 
if necessary, define the scope of the powers of 
the arbitrators, the question or questions at 
issue, and settle the terms of reference and 
the procedure thereunder.” 

This article also provided that the special 
agreement in each case should be made on 
the part of the United States by the Presi- 
dent of the United States by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and should 
be confirmed by the parties through an ex- 
change of notes. 

Under article II of the treaty the parties 
agreed “to institute as occasion arises * * * 
a joint high commission of inquiry to which, 
upon the request of either party, shall be 
referred for impartial and conscientious in- 
investigation any controversy between the 
parties within the scope of article I, before 
such controversy has been submitted to arbi- 
tration, and also any other controversy here- 
after arising between them even if they are 
not agreed that it falls within the scope of 
article I; provided, however, that such ref- 
erence may be postponed until the expira- 
tion of one year after the date of the formal 
request therefor, in order to afford an oppor- 
tunity for diplomatic discussion and adjust- 
ment of the questions in controversy, if 
either party desires such postponement” 12 

Under the terms of article III of the 
treaty the joint high commission was au- 
thorized to examine into and report upon 
matters referred to it, to define the issues 
presented thereby, and to include in its re- 
port appropriate recommendations and con- 
clusions, Article III further provided: 

“The reports of the commission shall not 
be regarded as decisions of the questions or 
matters so submitted either on the facts or 
on the law and shall in no way have the 
character of an arbitral award. 

“It is further agreed, however, that in 
cases in which the parties disagree as to 
whether or not a difference is subject to 
arbitration under article I of this treaty 
that question shall be submitted to the 
joint high commission of inquiry; and if all 
or all but one of the members of the com- 
mission agree and report that such differ- 
ence is within the scope of article I, it shall 
be referred to arbitration in accordance with 
the provisions of this treaty.” 1 

In its resolution of advice and consent to 
the ratification of the treaty, the Senate 
amended the treaty by, inter alla, striking 
out the last paragraph of article III as 
quoted above, and included the following 
proviso: 

“That the Senate advises and consents to 
the ratification of the said treaty with the 
understanding, to be made part of such 
ratification, that the treaty dees not author- 
ize the submission to arbitration of any 
question which affects the admission of 
aliens to the educational institutions of the 
several States, or the territorial integrity of 
the several States or of the United States, 


115 A JI. Supp. 253, 254 (1911). 
12 Ibid., 255. 
13 Ibid., 255-256, 
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or concerning the question of the alleged in- 
debtedness or monied obligation of any State 
of the United States, or any question which 
depends upon or involves the maintenance 
of the traditional attitudes of the United 
States concerning American questions, com- 
monly described as the Monroe Doctrine, or 
other purely governmental policy,” “ 

In view of the terms of the Senate reso- 
lution, President Taft did not proceed with 
the exchange of ratifications of the treaty. 

The majority report on the treaty by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations “ made this 
comment on the reference in article I to 
the application of the principles of law or 
equity in arbitrable disputes: 

“In England and the United States, and 
wherever the principles of the common law 
obtain, the words ‘law or equity’ have an 
exact and technical significance, but that 
legal system exists nowhere else and does 
not exist in France, with which country 
one of these treaties is made. We are 
obliged, therefore, to construe the word 
‘equity’ in its broad and universal acceptance 
as that which is ‘equally right or just to all 
concerned; as the application of the dictates 
of good conscience to the settlement of con- 
troversies.’ It will be seen, therefore, that 
there is little or no limit to the questions 
which might be brought within this article, 
provided the two contracting parties con- 
sider them justiciable.” 

It was the last paragraph of article III 
with reference to decision by a joint com- 
mission as to whether a difference between 
the parties was subject to arbitration under 
the treaty which gave rise to vigorous debate 
in the Senate. The majority report of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations stated: 

“The last clause of Article III, therefore, 
the Committee on Foreign Relations advises 
the Senate to strike from the treaty and 
recommends an amendment to that effect. 
This recommendation is made because there 
can be no question that through the 
machinery of the joint commission, as pro- 
vided in Articles II and III, and with the 
last clause of Article III included, the Senate 
is deprived of its constitutional power to 
pass upon all questions involved in any 
treaty submitted to it in accordance with 
the Constitution. The committee believes 
that it would be a violation of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to confer upon an 
outside commission powers which, under the 
Constitution, devolve upon the Senate. It 
seems to the committee that the Senate has 
no more right to delegate its share of the 
treaty-making power than Congress has to 
delegate the legislative power. The Consti- 
tution provides that before a treaty can be 
ratified and become the supreme law of the 
land it shall receive the consent of two- 
thirds of the Senators present. This neces- 
sarily means that each and every part of the 
treaty must receive the consent of two-thirds 
of the Senate. It can not possibly mean 
that only a part of the provisions shall receive 
the consent of the Senate. 

“To take away from the Senate the deter- 
mination of the most important question in 
a proposed treaty of arbitration is necessarily 
in violation of the treaty provisions of the 
Constitution. The most vital question in 
every proposed arbitration is whether the dif- 
ference is arbitrable. For instance, if an- 
other nation should do something to which 
we object under the Monroe Doctrine and 
the validity of our objection should be chal- 
lenged and an arbitration should be de- 
manded by that other nation, the vital point 


“The text of the resolution is reprinted 
in 6 AJIL. 460-461 (1912). 

3S. Doc 98, 62d Cong., Ist sess. Quoted 
in editorial by James Brown Scott. “The 
Pending Treaty of Arbitration between the 
United States and Great Britain,” in 6 
AJIL. 167, at 171, 172-173 (1912). 
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would be whether our right to insist upon 
the Monroe Doctrine was subject to arbitra- 
tion, and if the third clause of Article III 
remains in the treaty the Senate could be 
debarred from passing upon that question. 

“One of the first sovereign rights is the 
power to determine who shall come into the 
country and under what conditions. No 
nation which is not either tributary or sub- 
ject, would permit any other nation to com- 
pel it to receive the citizens or subjects of 
that other nation. If our right to exclude 
certain classes of immigrants were chal- 
lenged, the question could be forced before 
a joint commission, and if that commission 
decided that the question was arbitrable the 
Senate would have no power to reject the 
special agreement for the arbitration of that 
subject on the ground that it was not a ques- 
tion for arbitration within the contempla- 
tion of Article I. In the same way our terri- 
torial integrity, the rights of each State, 
and of the United States to their territory 
might be forced before a joint commission, 
and under Article III, in certain contingen- 
cies, we should have no power to prevent our 
title to the land we inhabit from being tried 
before a court of arbitration. Today no 
nation on earth would think of raising these 
questions, which will readily occur to every- 
body. But if we accept this treaty with the 
third clause of Article III included we invite 
other nations to raise these questions and to 
endeavor to enforce them before an arbitral 
tribunal. Such an invitation would be a 
breeder of war and not of peace, and would 
rouse & series of disputes, now happily and 
entirely at rest, into malign and dangerous 
activity. To issue such an invitation is not, 
in the opinion of the committee, the way 
to promote that universal peace which we all 
most earnestly desire.” 

The minority report of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee,“ presented by Senator 
Elihu Root, stated in connection with the 
above-quoted views: 

“It is true that there are some questions 
of national policy and conduct which no 
nation can submit to the decision of anyone 
else, just as there are some questions of 
personal conduct which every man must de- 
cide for himself. The undoubted purpose of 
the first article of these treaties is to ex- 
clude such questions from arbitration as 
nonjustifiable. 

“If there is danger of misunderstanding 
as to whether such questions are indeed ef- 
fectively excluded by the terms of the first 
article, such a danger, of course, should be 
prevented. No one questions the impor- 
tance of having the line of demarcation be- 
tween what is and what is not to be arbi- 
trated clearly understood and free from mis- 
understanding; for nothing could be worse 
than to make a treaty for arbitration and 
then to have either party charged by the 
other party with violating it. 

“The real objection to the clause which 
commits to the proposed joint commission 
questions whether particular controversies 
are arbitrable is not that the commission 
will determine whether the particular case 
comes within a known line, but that the 
commission, under the general language of 
the first article, may draw the line to suit 
themselves instead of observing a line drawn 
by the treatymaking power. If we thought 
this could not be avoided without amend- 
ing the treaty, we would vote for the amend- 
ment to strike out the last clause of Article 
III, for it is clearly the duty of the treaty- 
making power, including the Senate, as well 
as the President, to draw that line, and that 
duty cannot be delegated to a commission. 

“We do not think, however, that any such 
result is necessary * * * it can be effectively 
prevented, without amending the treaty by 


S. Doc. 98, 62d Cong., lst sess. Quoted 
in 6 A. JI. L. 173-174 (1912). 
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following a practice for which there is 
abundant precedent, and making the con- 
struction of the treaty certain by a clause 
in the resolution of consent to ratification. 

“Such a clause may well be, in substance, 
as follows: 

The Senate advises and consents to the 
ratification of the said treaty with the un- 
derstanding, to be made a part of such 
ratification, that the treaty does not author- 
ize the submission to arbitration of any 
question which depends upon or involves 
the maintenance of the traditional attitude 
of the United States concerning American 


questions, or other purely governmental 
policy.“ 
If one reads “International Court” for 


“Joint Commission” in the above-cited para- 
graphs, it can be seen that the same essential 
questions were raised in the United States 
Senate 50 years ago as were raised in the 
Senate in 1946, and that the later Senate 
made in principle the same reservation as 
the earlier one. The arguments in favor 
of the United States retaining the right to 
determine what matters are properly subject 
to the jurisdiction of the International Court 
have the same, if not greater, cogency today, 
and lead to the conclusion that the policy 
heretofore laid down by the United States 
Senate should not be altered. The Commit- 
tee on Peace and Law through United Na- 
tions stated in its 1949 report: 

“Until there has been a clarification of the 
power of United Nations to determine inter- 
national law and the effect of Article 2(7) 
of the Charter, the committee does not be- 
lieve that it is advisable that any change 
be made by the Senate of the United States 
in regard to compulsory jurisdiction of the 
International Court of Justice.” * 

In the light of present conditions and 
current events, it is difficult to question the 
correctness of this judgment. 


AMENDMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT OF 1934, RELATING TO PRO- 
CEDURE IN OBTAINING A LICENSE 
AND FOR REHEARINGS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Can- 
Non in the chair) laid before the Senate 
the amendments of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the bill (S. 1898) to amend 
the Communications Act of 1934 with 
respect to the procedure in obtaining a 
license and for rehearings under such 
act, which were to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 

SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Communications Act Amendments, 1960”. 


REPEAL OF PROVISION PERMITTING ACCEPTANCE 
OF HONORARIUMS 


Sec. 2. The third sentence of subsection 
(b) of section 4 of the Communications Act 
of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 154(b)) is amended by 
striking out the following: „; but this shall 
not apply to the presentation or delivery of 
publications or papers for which a reasonable 
honorarium or compensation may be ac- 
cepted”, 

SHORT-TERM GRANTS 

Sec. 3. Subsection (d) of section 307 of 
the Communications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 
307) is amended by adding at the end there- 
of a new sentence as follows: “Consistently 
with the foregoing provisions of this subsec- 
tion, the Commission may by rule prescribe 
the period or periods for which licenses shall 
be granted and renewed for particular classes 
of stations, but the Commission may not 
adopt or follow any rule which would pre- 
clude it, in any case involving a station of a 


74 A. B. A. Rep. 336 (1949). 
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particular class, from granting or renewing 
@ license for a shorter period than that pre- 
scribed for stations of such class if, in its 
judgment, public interest, convenience, or 
necessity would be served by such action.” 


PREGRANT PROCEDURE 


Sec. 4. (a) Section 309 of the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 309) is 
amended to read as follows: 


“ACTION UPON APPLICATIONS; FORM OF AND 
CONDITIONS ATTACHED TO LICENSES 


“Sec. 309. (a) Subject to the provisions 
of this section, the Commission shall deter- 
mine, in the case of each application filed 
with it to which section 308 applies, whether 
the public interest, convenience, and neces- 
sity will be served by the granting of such 
application, and, if the Commission, upon 
examination of such application and upon 
consideration of such other matters as the 
Commission may officially notice, shall find 
that public interest, convenience, and neces- 
sity would be served by the granting thereof, 
it shall grant such application. 

“(b) Except as provided in subsection (c) 
of this section, no such application— 

“(1) for an instrument of authorization 
in the case of a station in the broadcasting 
or common carrier services, or 

“(2) for an instrument of authorization 
in the case of a station in any of the fol- 
lowing categories: 

“(A) fixed point-to-point microwave sta- 
tions - (exclusive of control and relay sta- 
tions used as integral parts of mobile radio 
systems), 

“(B) industrial radio positioning stations 
for which frequencies are assigned on an ex- 
clusive basis, 

“(C) aeronautical en route stations, 

D) aeronautical advisory stations, 

“(E) airdrome control stations, 

“(F) aeronautical fixed stations, and 

“(G) such other stations or classes of sta- 
tions, not in the broadcasting or common 
carrier services, as the Commission shall by 
rule prescribe, 


shall be granted by the Commission earlier 
than thirty days following issuance of public 
notice by the Commission of the acceptance 
for filing of such application or of any sub- 
stantial amendment thereof. 

“(c) Subsection (b) of this section shall 
not apply— 

“(1) to any minor amendment of an appli- 
cation to which such subsection is appli- 
cable, or 

“(2) to any application for— 

„(A) a minor change in the facilities of 
an authorized station, 

“(B) consent to an involuntary assign- 
ment or transfer under section 310(b) or to 
an assignment or transfer thereunder which 
does not involve a substantial change in 
ownership or control, 

“(C) a license under section $19(c) or, 
pending application for or grant of such 
license, any special or temporary authori- 
zation to permit interim operation to facili- 
tate completion of authorized construction 
or to provide substantially the same service 
as would be authorized by such license, 

“(D) extension of time to complete con- 
struction of authorized facilities, 

“(E) an authorization of facilities for re- 
mote pickups, studio links and similar fa- 
cilities for use in the operation of a broadcast 
station, 

“(F) authorizations pursuant to section 
325 (b) where the programs to be trans- 
mitted are special events not of a continuing 
nature, 

“(G) a special temporary authorization 
for nonbroadcast operation not to exceed 
thirty days where no application for regular 
operation is contemplated to be filed or 
pending the filing of an application for such 
regular operation, or 
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“(H) an authorization under any of the 
proviso clauses of section 308(a). 

“(d) (1) Any party in interest may file 
with the Commission a petition to deny any 
application (whether as originally filed or as 
amended) to which subsection (b) of this 
section applies at any time prior to the day 
of Commission grant thereof without hear- 
ing or the day of formal designation thereof 
for hearing; except that with respect to any 
classification of applications, the Commis- 
sion from time to time by rule may specify 
a shorter period (no less than thirty days 
following the issuance of public notice by 
the Commission of the acceptance for filing 
of such application or of any substantial 
amendment thereof), which shorter period 
shall be reasonably related to the time when 
the applications would normally be reached 
for processing. The petitioner shall serve 
a copy of such petition on the applicant. 
The petition shall contain specific allega- 
tions of fact sufficient to show that the peti- 
tioner is a party in interest and that a grant 
of the application would be prima facie in- 
consistent with subsection (a). Such al- 
legations of fact shall, except for those of 
which official notice may be taken, be sup- 
ported by affidavit of a person or persons 
with personal knowledge thereof. The ap- 
plicant shall be given the opportunity to 
file a reply in which allegations of fact or 
denials thereof shall similarly be supported 
by affidavit. 

%) If the Commission finds on the basis 
of the application, the pleadings filed, or 
other matters which it may officially notice 
that there are no substantial and material 
questions of fact and that a grant of the 
application would be consistent with sub- 
section (a), it shall make the grant, deny 
the petition, and issue a concise statement 
of the reasons for denying the petition, 
which statement shall dispose of all sub- 
stantial issues raised by the petition. If a 
substantial and material question of fact is 
presented or if the Commission for any rea- 
son is unable to find that grant of the 
application would be consistent with sub- 
section (a), it shall proceed as provided in 
subsection (e). 

“(e) If, in the case of any application to 
which subsection (a) of this section applies, 
a substantial and material question of fact 
is presented or the Commission for any 
reason is unable to make the finding speci- 
fied in such subsection, it shall formally 
designate the application for hearing on 
the ground or reasons then obtaining and 
shall forthwith notify the applicant and all 
other known parties in interest of such ac- 
tion and the grounds and reasons therefor, 
specifying with particularity the matters 
and things in issue but not including issues 
or requirements phrased generally. When 
the Commission has so designated an appli- 
cation for hearing the parties in interest, if 
any, who are not notified by the Commis- 
sion of such action may acquire the status of 
a party to the proceeding thereon by filing 
a petition for intervention showing the basis 
for their interest at any time not less than 
ten days prior to the date of hearing. Any 
hearing subsequently held upon such ap- 
plication shall be a full hearing in which 
the applicant and all other parties in in- 
terest shall be permitted to participate. The 
burden of proceeding with the introduction 
of evidence and the burden of proof shall 
be upon the applicant, except that with re- 
spect to any issue presented by a petition to 
deny or a petition to enlarge the issues, such 
burdens shall be as determined by the Com- 
mission. 

„(t) When an application subject to sub- 
section (b) has been filed, the Commission, 
notwithstanding the requirements of such 
Subsection, may, if the grant of such appli- 
cation is otherwise authorized by law and if 
it finds that there are extraordinary circum- 
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stances requiring emergency operations in 
the public interest and that delay in the 
institution of such emergency operations 
would seriously prejudice the public inter- 
est, grant a temporary authorization, accom- 
panied by a statement of its reasons there- 
for, to permit such emergency operations for 
a period not exceeding ninety days, and upon 
making like findings may extend such tempo- 
rary authorization for one additional period 
not to exceed ninety days. When any such 
grant of a temporary authorization is made, 
the Commission shall give expeditious treat- 
ment to any timely filed petition to deny 
such application and to any petition for re- 
hearing of such grant filed under section 405. 

“(g) The Commission is authorized to 
adopt reasonable classifications of applica- 
tions and amendments in order to effectu- 
ate the purposes of this section. 

“(h) Such station licenses as the Com- 
mission may grant shall be in such general 
form as it may prescribe, but each license 
shall contain, in addition to other provi- 
sions, a statement of the following condi- 
tions to which such license shall be subject: 
(1) The station license shall not vest in the 
licensee any right to operate the station nor 
any right in the use of the frequencies des- 
ignated in the license beyond the term there- 
of nor in any other manner than authorized 
therein; (2) neither the license nor the right 
granted thereunder shall be assigned or 
otherwise transferred in violation of this 
Act; (3) every license issued under this Act 
shall be subject in terms to the right of 
use or control conferred by section 606 of 
this Act.” 

(b) Section 319(c) of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 319(c)) is 
amended by striking out “and (c)” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof (e), (d), (e), (f), and 
(g)”. 

(c) Section 405 of the Communications 
Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 405) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and party” in the 
first sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
“any party“, and 

(2) by inserting after the fourth sentence 
a new sentence as follows: “The Commis- 
sion shall enter an order, with a concise 
statement of the reasons therefor, denying 
a petition for rehearing or granting such 
petition, in whole or in part, and ordering 
such further proceedings as may be appro- 
priate: Provided, That in any case where 
such petition relates to an instrument of 
authorization granted without a hearing, the 
Commission shall take such action within 
ninety days of the filing of such petition.” 

(d)(1) Subsections (a) and (b) of this 
section shall take effect ninety days after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(2) Section 309 of the Communications Act 
of 1934 (as amended by subsection (a) of 
this section) shall apply to any application to 
which section 308 of such Act applies (A) 
which is filed on or after the effective date 
of subsection (a) of this section, (B) which 
is filed before such effective date, but is sub- 
stantially amended on o after such effective 
date, or (C) which is filed before such effec- 
tive date and is not substantially amended 
on or after such effective date, but with re- 
spect to which the Commission by rule pro- 
vides reasonable opportunity to file petitions 
to deny in accordance with section 309 of 
such Act (as amended by subsection (a) of 
this section). 

(3) Section 309 of the Communications Act 
of 1934, as in effect immediately before the 
effective date of subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, shall, on and after such effective date, 
apply only to applications to which section 
308 of such Act apply which are filed before 
such effective date and not substantially 
amended on or after such effective date and 
with respect to which the Commission does 
not permit petitions to deny to be filed as 
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provided in clause (C) of paragraph (2) of 
this subsection. 

(4) The amendment made by paragraph 
(2) of subsection (c) of this section shall 
only apply to petitions for rehearing filed on 
or after the date of the enactment of this 
Act. 


LOCAL NOTICE AND LOCAL HEARINGS; PAY-OFFS 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 311 of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 311) is amended 
to read as follows: 


“SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS WITH RESPECT TO 
CERTAIN APPLICATIONS IN THE BROADCASTING 
SERVICE 


“Sec. 311. (a) When there is filed with the 
Commission any application to which section 
309 (b) (1) applies, for an instrument of 
authorization for a station in the broadcast- 
ing service, the applicant— 

“(1) shall give notice of such filing in the 
principal area which is served or is to be 
served by the station; and 

“(2) if the application is formally desig- 
nated for hearing in accordance with section 
309, shall give notice of such hearings in such 
area at least ten days before commencement 
of such hearing. 


The Commission shall by rule prescribe the 
form and content of the notices to be given 
in compliance with this subsection, and the 
manner and frequency with which such 
notices shall be given. 

“(b) Hearings referred to in subsection (a) 
may be held at such places as the Com- 
mission shall determine to be appropriate, 
and in making such determination in any 
case the Commission shall consider whether 
the public interest, convenience, or neces- 
sity will be served by conducting the hear- 
ing at a place in, or in the vicinity of, the 
principal area to be served by the station 
involved. 

“(c)(1) If there are pending before the 
Commission two or more applications for a 
permit for construction of a broadcasting 
station, only one of which can be granted, it 
shall be unlawful, without approval of the 
Commission, for the applicants or any of 
them to effectuate an agreement whereby 
one or more of such applicants withdraws 
his or their application or applications. 

(2) The request for Commission approval 
in any such case shall be made in writing 
jointly by all the parties to the agreement. 
Such request shall contain or be accom- 
panied by full information with respect to 
the agreement, set forth in such detail, 
form, and manner as the Commission shall 
by rule require. 

“(3) The Commission shall approve the 
agreement only if it determines that the 
agreement is consistent with the public in- 
terest, convenience, or necessity. If the 
agreement does not contemplate a merger, 
but contemplates the making of any direct 
or indirect payment to any party thereto in 
consideration of his withdrawal of his ap- 
plication, the Commission may determine 
the agreement to be consistent with the 
public interest, convenience, or necessity 
only if the amount or value of such pay- 
ment, as determined by the Commission, 
is not in excess of the aggregate amount 
determined by the Commission to have been 
legitimately and prudently expended and to 
be expended by such applicant in connection 
with preparing, filing, and advocating the 
granting of his application. 

“(4) For the purposes of this subsection 
an application shall be deemed to be pend- 
ing’ before the Commission from the time 
such application is filed with the Commis- 
sion until an order of the Commission grant- 
ing or denying it is no longer subject to 
rehearing by the Commission or to review 
by any court.” 

(b) Section 313 of such Act (47 U.S.C. 
313) is amended— 
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(1) by inserting after the word “Laws” in 

heading of such section the following: 

“; REFUSAL OF LICENSES AND PERMITS IN CER- 
TAIN CASES”; and 

(2) by inserting “(a)” after “Sec. 313.” 
and adding at the end of such section the 
following subsection: 

“(b) The Commission is hereby directed 
to refuse a station license and/or the permit 
hereinafter required for the construction of 
a station to any person (or to any person 
directly or indirectly controlled by such 
person) whose license has been revoked by a 
court under this section.” 


SUSPENSION, REVOCATION, AND CEASE AND DESIST 
ORDERS 

Sec. 6. (a) Section 312 of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 312) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“ADMINISTRATIVE SANCTIONS 

“Sno. 312. (a) The Commission may revoke 
any station license or construction permit— 

“(1) for false statements knowingly made 
either in the application or in any state- 
ment of fact which may be required pursu- 
ant to section 308; 

“(2) because of conditions coming to the 
attention of the Commission which would 
warrant it in refusing to grant a license or 

b on an original application; 

“(3) for willful or repeated failure to 
operate substantially as set forth in the 
license; 

“(4) for willful or repeated violation of, 
or willful or repeated failure to observe any 
provision of this Act or any rule or regula- 
tion of the Commission authorized by this 
Act or by a treaty ratified by the United 
States; 

“(5) for violation of or failure to observe 
any cease and desist order issued by the 
Commission under this section; or 

(6) for violation of section 1304, 1343, or 
1464 of title 18 of the United States Code. 

“(b) Where any person (1) has failed to 
operate substantially as set forth in a license, 
(2) has violated or failed to observe any of 
the provisions of this Act, or section 1304, 
1843, or 1464 of title 18 of the United States 
Code, or (3) has violated or failed to observe 
any rule or regulation of the Commission au- 
thorized by this Act or by a treaty ratified 
by the United States, the Commission may 
order such person to cease and desist from 
such action. 

“(c) The Commission may suspend any 
station license for a period of not more than 
ten consecutive days— 

“(1) for false statements knowingly made 
either in the application or in any statement 
of fact which may be required pursuant to 
secton 308; 

“(2) because of conditions coming to the 
attention of the Commission which would 
warrant it in refusing to grant a license on 
an original application; 

“(3) for negligent or intentional failure to 
operate substantially as set forth in the 
license; 

“(4) for negligent or intentional violation 
of, or negligent or intentional failure to ob- 
serve any provision of this Act or any rule 
or regulation of the Commission authorized 
by this Act or by a treaty ratified by the 
United States; 

“(5) for violation of or failure to ob- 
serve any cease and desist order issued by the 
Commission under this section; or 

“(6) for violation of section 1304, 1343, 
or 1464 of title 18 of the United States 
Code. 

„d) Before revoking a license or permit 
pursuant to subsection (a), issuing a cease 
and desist order pursuant to subsection (b), 
or suspending a license pursuant to sub- 
section (c), the Commission shall serve upon 
the licensee, permittee, or person involved an 
order to show cause why an order of revoca- 
tion or suspension or a cease and desist order 
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should not be issued. Any such order to show 
cause shall contain a statement of the mat- 
ters with respect to which the Commission is 
inguiring, and shall call upon the licensee, 
permittee, or person to appear before the 
Commission at a time and place stated in the 
order, but in no event less than thirty days 
after the receipt of such order, and give 
evidence upon the matter specified therein; 
except that where safety of life or property 
is involved, the Commission may provide in 
the order for a shorter period. If after 
hearing, or a waiver thereof, the Commission 
determines that an order of revocation or 
suspension or a cease and desist order should 
issue, it shall issue such order, which shall 
include a statement of the findings of the 
Commission and the grounds and reasons 
therefor and specify the effective date of 
the order, and shall cause the same to be 
served on said licensee, permittee, or per- 
son. 

“(e) In any case where a hearing is con- 
ducted pursuant to the provisions of this 
section, both the burden of proceeding with 
the introduction of evidence and the burden 
ef proof shall be upon the Commission. 

“(f) The provisions of section 9(b) of the 
Administrative Procedure Act which apply 
with respect to the institution of any pro- 
ceeding for the suspension or revocation of a 
license or permit shall apply also with re- 
spect to the institution, under this section, 
of any proceeding for the issuance of a cease 
and desist order.” 

(b) The first sentence of section 307(d) 
of the Communications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 
307 (d)) is amended by inserting “suspended 
or” before “revoked”. 

(c) The second sentence of section 308(b) 
of such Act (47 U.S.C. 308(b)) is amended by 
inserting “suspended or” before “revoked”. 

(d) Section 402(b)(5) of such Act (47 
U.S.C. 402 (b) (5)) is amended by inserting 
“, suspended,” after “modified”. 

FORFEITURE PROVISIONS RELATING TO BROADCAST 
LICENSEES 

Sec, 7. (a) Section 503 of the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 503) is amend- 
ed (1) by striking out the center heading 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Forfeitures”; 

(2) by inserting “(a)” after “Sec, 503.”; and 
(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing subsection: 

“(b) In any case where the licensee or 
permittee of a broadcast station has negli- 
gently or intentionally failed to operate his 
station substantially as set forth in his li- 
cense, or has negligently or intentionally 
violated, or has negligently or intentionally 
failed to observe any of the provisions of 
this Act or any rule or regulation of the 
Commission authorized by this Act or by any 
treaty ratified by the United States, or has 
violated or failed to observe any cease and 
desist order issued by the Commission, the 
Commission may order such licensee or per- 
mittee to forfeit to the United States a sum 
not to exceed $1,000 for each day during 
which the Commission finds that such viola- 
tion or failure has occurred. Such forfel- 
ture shall be in addition to any other pen- 
alty provided by this Act.” 

(b) Section 504(b) of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking out “section 507“ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “section 503(b) and 507”, 


PROVISIONS REQUIRING ANNOUNCEMENTS AND 
DISCLOSURE OF CERTAIN PAYMENTS WITH RE- 
SPECT TO MATTER BROADCAST 
Src. 8. (a) Section 317 of the Communica- 

tions Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 317) is amended 

to read as follows: 

“ANNOUNCEMENT WITH RESPECT TO CERTAIN 

MATTER BROADCAST 
“Sec. 317. (a) (1) All matter broadcast by 
any radio station for which any money, serv- 

ice, or other valuable consideration is di- 

rectly or indirectly paid, or promised to or 

charged or accepted by, the station so broad- 
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casting, from any person, shall, at the time 
the same is so broadcast, be announced as 
paid for or furnished, as the case may be, by 
such person: Provided, That ‘service or other 
valuable consideration’ shall not include 
any service or property furnished without 
charge or at a nominal charge for use on, or 
in connection with, a broadcast unless it is 
so furnished in consideration for an identi- 
fication in a broadcast of any person, prod- 
uct, service, trademark, or brand name be- 
yond an identification which is reasonably 
related to the use of such service or property 
on the broadcast. 

“(2) Nothing in this section shall preclude 
the Commission from requiring that an ap- 
propriate announcement shall be made at 
the time of the broadcast in the case of any 
political program or any program involving 
the discussion of any controversial issue for 
which any films, records, transcriptions, tal- 
ent, scripts, or other material or service of 
any kind have been furnished, without 
charge or at a nominal charge, directly or 
indirectly, as an inducement to the broad- 
cast of such program. 

“(b) In any case where a report has been 
made to a radio station, as required by sec- 
tion 508 of this Act, of circumstances which 
would have required an announcement un- 
der this section had the consideration been 
received by such radio station, an appro- 
priate announcement shall be made by such 
radio station, 

“(c) The licensee of each radio station 
shall exercise reasonable diligence to obtain 
from its employees, and from other persons 
with whom it deals directly in connection 
with any program or program matter for 
broadcast, information to enable such li- 
censee to make the announcement required 
by this section, 

“(d) The Commission may waive the re- 
quirement of an announcement as provided 
in this section in any case or class of cases 
with respect. to which it determines that the 
public interest, convenience, or necessity 
does not require the broadcasting of such 
announcement. 

“(e) The Commission shall prescribe ap- 
propriate rules and regulations to carry out 
the provisions of this section.” 

(b) Title V of the Communications Act of 
1934 (47 U.S.C., subchapter V) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
section: 


“DISCLOSURE OF CERTAIN PAYMENTS 


“Src. 508. (a) Subject to subsection (d), 
any employee of a radio station who accepts 
or agrees to accept from any person (other 
than such station), or any person (other 
than such station) who pays or agrees to pay 
such employee, any money, service, or other 
valuable consideration for the broadcast of 
any matter over such station shall, in ad- 
vance of such broadcast, disclose the fact 
of such acceptance or agreement to such 
station. 

“(b) Subject to subsection (d), any per- 
son who, in connection with the production 
or preparation of any program or program 
matter which is intended for broadcasting 
over any radio station, accepts or agrees to 
accept, or pays or agrees to pay, any money, 
service or other valuable consideration for 
the inclusion of any matter as a part of such 
program or program matter, shall, in advance 
of such broadcast, disclose the fact of such 
acceptance or payment or agreement to the 
payee’s employer, or to the person for whom 
such program or program matter is being 
produced, or to the licensee of such station 
over which such program is broadcast. 

„e) Subject to subsection (d), any person 
who supplies to any other person any pro- 
gram or program matter which is intended 
for broadcasting over any radio station shall, 
in advance of such broadcast, disclose to such 
other person any information of which he 
has knowledge, or which has been disclosed 
to him, as to any money, service or other 
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valuable consideration which any person has 
paid or accepted, or has agreed to pay or 
accept, for the inclusion of any matter as a 
part of such program or program matter. 

,d) The provisions of this section requir- 
ing the disclosure of information shall not 
apply in any case where, because of a waiver 

the Commission under section 317 
(d), an announcement is not required to 
be made under section 317. The inclusion 
in the program of the announcement re- 
quired by section 317 shall constitute the 
disclosure required by this section. 

“(e) The term ‘service or other valuable 
consideration’ as used in this section shall 
not include any service or property furnished 
without charge or at a nominal charge for 
use on, or in connection with, a broadcast, 
or for use on a program which is intended 
for broadcasting over any radio station, un- 
less it is so furnished in consideration for 
an identification in such broadcast or in 
such program of any person, product, service, 
trademark, or brand name beyond an identi- 
fication which is reasonably related to the 
use of such service or property in such broad- 
cast or such program. 

“(f) Any person who violates any provision 
of this section shall, for each such violation, 
be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 
not more than one year, or both.” 


DECEPTIVE CONTESTS 


Sec. 9. Title V of the Communications Act 
of 1934 (47 U.S.C., subchapter V), as amended 
by section 7(b) of this Act, is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following section: 


“PROHIBITED PRACTICES IN CASE OF CONTESTS 
OF INTELLECTUAL KNOWLEDGE, INTELLECTUAL 
SKILL, OR CHANCE 


“Sec. 509. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
person, with intent to deceive the listening 
or viewing public— 

“(1) To supply to any contestant in a pur- 
portedly bona fide contest of intellectual 
knowledge or intellectual skill any special 
and secret assistance whereby the outcome of 
such contest will be in whole or in part pre- 
arranged or predetermined. 

“(2) By means of persuasion, bribery, in- 
timidation, or otherwise, to induce or cause 
any contestant in a purportedly bona fide 
contest of intellectual knowledge or intellec- 
tual skill to refrain in any manner from 
using or displaying his knowledge or skill 
in such contest, whereby the outcome there- 
of will be in whole or in part prearranged or 
predetermined. 

“(3) To engage in any artifice or scheme 
for the purpose of prearranging or prede- 
termining in whole or in part the outcome 
of a purportedly bona fide contest of in- 
tellectual knowledge, intellectual skill, or 
chance. 

“(4) To produce or participate in the 
production for broadcasting of, to broadcast 
or participate in the broadcasting of, to of- 
fer to a licémsee for broadcasting, or to 
sponsor, any radio program, knowing or hav- 
ing reasonable ground for believing that, in 
connection with a purportedly bona fide 
contest of intellectual knowledge, intellec- 
tual skill, or chance constituting any part 
of such program, any person has done or is 
going to do any act or thing referred to in 
paragraph (1), (2), or (8) of this subsection. 

“(5) To conspire with any other person 
or persons to do any act or thing prohibited 
by paragraph (1), (2), (3), or (4) of this 
subsection, if one or more of such persons 
do any act to effect the object of such con- 
spiracy. 

“(b) For the purposes of this section— 

“(1) The term ‘contest’ means any con- 
test broadcast by a radio station in con- 
nection with which any money or any other 
thing of value is offered as a prize or prizes 
to be paid or presented by the program 
sponsor or by any other person or persons, 
as announced in the course of the broadcast. 
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“(2) The term ‘the listening or viewing 
public’ means those members of the public 
who, with the aid of radio receiving sets, 
listen to or view programs broadcast by radio 
stations. 

“(c) Whoever violates subsection (a) 
shall be fined not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than one year, or both.” 


And to amend the title so as to read: 
“An act to promote the public interest 
by amending the Communications Act 
of 1934, to provide a pre-grant proced- 
ure in case of certain applications; to 
impose limitations on payoffs between 
applicants; to grant authority to sus- 
pend station licenses; to require dis- 
closure of payments made for the broad- 
casting of certain matter; to grant au- 
thority to impose forfeitures in the 
broadcast service; and to prohibit de- 
ceptive practices in contests of intellec- 
tual knowledge, skill, or chance; and for 
other purposes.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments of the House. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that during the con- 
sideration of S. 1898, the debate be lim- 
ited on any amendment to one-half hour, 
the time to be evenly divided between the 
proponents and the opponents, under 
the usual rule of germaneness, so far as 
amendments are concerned; and to 1 
hour on the bill itself, the time to be 
equally divided. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, and I do not 
intend to object, I should like to have it 
understood that on one amendment I 
may require more than the 15 minutes 
on my side. It is my understanding that 
the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island will yield me some time from the 
time on the bill for that purpose. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I re- 
vise the proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement so as to provide 144 hours on 
the bill itself, so that time may be yielded 
for further discussion of amendments, if 
necessary, from the time on the bill it- 
self; the agreement to be subject to the 
usual provision of germaneness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement, as 
subsequently reduced to writing, is as 
follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Ordered, That during the further con- 
sideration of the House amendment to the 
bill (S. 1898) to amend the Communications 
Act of 1934 with respect to the procedure in 
obtaining a license and for rehearings under 
such Act, debate on any amendment, motion, 
or appeal, except a motion to lay on the 
table, shall be limited to one-half hour, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
mover of any such amendment or motion and 
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the majority leader: Provided, That in the 
event the majority leader is in favor of any 
such amendment or motion, the time in op- 
position thereto shall be controlled by the 
minority leader or some Senator designated 
by him: Provided further, That no amend- 
ment that is not germane to the provisions 
of the said bill shall be received. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
agreeing to the amendments to the House 
amendments, debate shall be limited to 114 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled, 
respectively, by the majority and minority 
leaders: Provided, That the said leaders, or 
elther of them, may, from the time under 
their control on the passage of the said bill, 
allot additional time to any Senator during 
the consideration of any amendment, mo- 
tion, or appeal. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House to S. 1898 with the 
following amendments of the Senate, 
which I send to the desk. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the reading of the 
amendments be dispensed with, but that 
they be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the amend- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


On page 14 of the House engrossed amend- 
ments, line 4, strike out “Suspension, REV- 
ocaTION,” and insert “REVOCATION”. 

On page 14 of the House engrossed amend- 
ments, line 6, strike out “(a) Section” and 
insert “Subsections (a) and (b) of section”, 
and in line 7 strike out “is” and insert are“. 

On page 14 of the House engrossed amend- 
ments, line 23, after “any” insert final“. 

On page 15 of the House engrossed amend- 
ments, after the period in line 10 insert 
quotation marks, and beginning with line 
11, strike out the remainder of such page and 
all of pages 16 and 17. 

On page 18 of the House engrossed amend- 
ments, beginning with line 8, strike out the 
remainder of such page and in lieu thereof 
insert the following: 

„(b) (1) Any licensee or permittee of a 
broadcast station who— 

“(A) willfully or repeatedly fails to oper- 
ate such station substantially as set forth in 
his license or permit, 

“(B) willfully or repeatedly fails to observe 
any of the provisions of this Act or of any 
rule or regulation of the Commission pre- 
scribed under authority of this Act or under 
authority of any treaty ratified by the United 
States, 

“(C) fails to observe any final cease and 
desist order issued by the Commission, 

“(D) violates section 317(c) or section 
509(a) (4) of this Act, or 

„(E) violates section 1304, 1343, or 1464 
of title 18 of the United States Code, shall 
forfeit to the United States a sum not to ex- 
ceed $1,000. Each day during which such 
violation occurs shall constitute a separate 
offense. Such forfeiture shall be in addition 
to any other penalty provided by this Act. 

“(2) No forfeiture liability under para- 
graph (1) of this subsection (b) shall attach 
unless a written notice of apparent liability 
shall have been issued by the Commission 
and such notice has been received by the 
licensee or permittee or the Commission shall 
have sent such notice by registered or certi- 
fied mail to the last known address of the 
licensee or permittee. A licensee or per- 
mittee so notified shall be granted an oppor- 
tunity to show in writing, within such rea- 
sonable period as the Commission shall by 
regulations prescribe, why he should not be 
held liable. A notice issued under this para- 
graph shall not be valid unless it sets forth 
the date, facts, and nature of the act or 
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omission with which the licensee or permit- 
tee is charged and specifically identifies the 
particular provision or provisions of the law, 
rule, or regulation or the license, permit, or 
cease and desist order involved. 

“(3) No forfeiture liability under para- 
graph (1) of this subsection (b) shall attach 
for any violation occurring more than one 
year prior to the date of issuance of the 
notice of apparent liability and in no event 
shall the forfeiture imposed for the acts or 
omissions set forth in any notice of apparent 
liability exceed $10,000. 

(b) Section 504(a) of the Communications 
Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 504) is amended by 
inserting after “Provided,” in the first sen- 
tence thereof the following: “That any suit 
for the recovery of a forfeiture imposed pur- 
suant to the provisions of this Act shall be a 
trial de novo: Provided further,“ 

(c) Section 504(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “section 507” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “sections 503 (b) and 507”. 

(d) Section 504 of such Act is further 
amended by adding a new subsection to read 
as follows: 

“(c) In any case where the Commission 
issues a notice of apparent lability looking 
toward the imposition of a forfeiture under 
this Act, that fact shall not be used, in any 
other proceeding before the Commission, to 
the prejudice of the person to whom such 
notice was issued, unless (i) the forfeiture 
has been paid, or (ii) a court of competent 
jurisdiction has ordered payment of such 
forfeiture, and such order has become final.” 

On page 22 of the House engrossed amend- 
ments, line 12, beginning with “The”, strike 
out all through “section.” in line 14 and in 
lieu thereof insert the following: 

„(e) The inclusion in the program of the 
announcement required by section 317 shall 
constitute the disclosure required by this 
section.” 

On page 22 of the House engrossed amend- 
ments, line 15, strike out “(e)” and insert 
“ (f) on. 

On page 22 of the House engrossed amend- 
ments, line 25, strike out “(f)” and insert 
“(g)”. 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act to 
promote the public interest by amending 
the Communications Act of 1934, to provide 
a pre-grant procedure in case of certain 
applications; to impose limitations on pay- 
offs between applicants; to require disclosure 
of payments made for the broadcasting of 
certain matter; to grant authority to impose 
forfeitures in the broadcast service; and to 
prohibit deceptive practices in contests of 
intellectual knowledge, skill, or chance; and 
for other purposes.” 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I shall 
explain the amendments of the Senate 
in my statement and shall answer any 
questions which may be propounded by 
Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield himself? 

. Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself as much time as I may require for 
my statement. 

S. 1898 was originally introduced by 
the chairman of the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee at 
the request of the Federal Communica- 
tions Bar Association. After full hear- 
ings, S. 1898 was reported favorably and 
passed by the Senate on August 19, 1959. 
As it passed the Senate the bill generally 
was limited to a revision of section 309 
of the Communications Act of 1934, title 
47, United States Code, section 309. It 
modified: 

First. The requirement now imposed 
by section 309 that prior to a formal 
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designation of an application for hear- 
ing the Commission would advise the 
applicant and known party in interest 
of the grounds and reasons for the 
Commission’s inability to make the find- 
ing that a grant would serve the public 
interest, convenience, and necessity; 
and 

Second. Substitute for the present 
postgrant protest procedure of section 
309(c) a procedure of pregrant objec- 
tion by means of a petition to deny. 

With the exception of the so-called 
pregrant amendments the House 
amended S. 1898 by incorporating there- 
in a number of substantial amendments 
for the purpose of carrying out the rec- 
ommendations made by the Special 
Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight 
and other proposals originally intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives 
by the Honorable Oren Harris, chair- 
man of the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee. The House 
of Representatives, after extensive dis- 
cussions on the legislation, passed S. 1898 
with the amendments on June 28, 1960. 

Generally, the provisions of the 
amended bill were as follows: 

Provided a pregrant procedure in case 
of certain applications. 

Imposed limitations on payoffs be- 
tween applicants. 

Granted authority to suspend station 
licenses. 

Require disclosure of payments made 
for the broadcasting of certain matter. 

Granted authority to impose forfei- 
tures in the broadcast service. 

Prohibited deceptive practices in con- 
tests of intellectual knowledge, skill, or 
chance. 

Authorized Commission to issue broad- 
cast licenses for less than 3-year periods. 

Authorized local notice and local hear- 
ings of broadcast applications. 

Requires Commission approval in 
cases where two or more broadcast ap- 
plications are compromised or with- 
drawn as a result of payoffs. 

Repeals the provision permitting FCC 
Commissioners to accept honorariums. 

It is obvious after a careful reading of 
S. 1898, as amended, that in the main 
the amendments were of a constructive 
and desirable nature and should be 
adopted. They represent a thoughtful 
and considered legislative structure de- 
signed to deal affirmatively with the dif- 
ficult problems revealed by the House 
Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight. 
The adoption of the legislation would 
serve the public interest in providing for 
more efficient, expeditious, and affirma- 
tive procedures by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. It would 
clarify the existing statutory provisions 
upon which the Commission should be 
given guidance and at the same time 
afford the protection to the public and 
the broadcasting industry from wrong- 
doing as revealed during the past year 
in the television quiz shows and payola 
practices. 

Shortly after the passage of S. 1898 by 
the House, the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee was de- 
luged with calls, correspondence, and 
statements expressing concern and op- 
position with respect to the suspension 
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and forfeiture provisions of the legisla- 
tion. Following careful deliberations, 
the committee voted to request that the 
bill be referred to the committee in order 
to hold hearings so that the controver- 
sial phases could be explored. A full 
and complete hearing was held on Au- 
gust 10. Witnesses representing every 
phase of the industry and public were 
afforded the opportunity to present their 
views. Numerous statements, letters, 
and telegrams, and other communica- 
tions were received and considered by 
the committee. Informal conferences 
were held with various experts in this 
field in order that the committee would 
have the best advice available. The 
amendments herein recommended in- 
volve only the suspension and forfeiture 
provisions. They represent a construc- 
tive approach to a complicated but sig- 
nificant part of the Commission’s re- 
sponsibility in the broadcast field. The 
reason and the need for the other pro- 
visions of the bill adopted by the House 
of Representatives are set forth in de- 
tail in the House of Representatives Re- 
port No. 1800, 86th Congress, 2d session. 

The amendments recommended by the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee are discussed more 
fully in the report that I have filed. So 
a full explanation, as well as an effective, 
sound, legislative history, is available to 
all Senators. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield for a 
question? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I hope the Senator will 
permit me to ask a few questions at this 
time, even though he has not completed 
his presentation, because I must soon 
leave the Chamber, to attend an impor- 
tant meeting. 

I wish to say that, like the Senator 
from Rhode Island, I favor this proposed 
legislation; and I was appalled, as were 
all other Senators, by the disclosures 
which have resulted in the bringing of 
this measure before us. 

I have been approached by a number 
of the small broadcasters who are op- 
posed to the bill or have concern re- 
garding some parts of the bill. One of 
the points made is in regard to the pro- 
vision for a fine of up to $1,000. How- 
ever, based upon practical experience, is 
it not true that that provision of the 
Senate committee amendment will be 
the maximum, rather than a mandatory 
amount—in other words, a fine of not to 
exceed $1,000 a day? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. On the other hand, we 
have found that in instances in which 
administrative agencies have the power 
to fine, they are very likely—unlike the 
courts—to impose, immediately, the 
maximum amount, and to consider that 
to be the rule which they must observe. 

The small radio stations, the small 
run-of-the-mine stations in the smaller 
places, may have incomes of $20,000 a 
year, Hence, a fine of $1,000 a day could 
be a crushing burden; and I believe that 
cruel and inhuman punishments, even 
for acts which we consider very immoral 
and against the public interest, are to be 
avoided. 
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What I should like to suggest, in all 
good conscience and, I hope, in accord- 
ance with the views of the committee, 
is that we recognize that in this situa- 
tion there are a number of outfits which 
simply do not have a great deal of money, 
and that, therefore, we would expect 
that the agency would not simply use the 
maximum amount as its standard rule. 

Mr. PASTORE. Of course that mat- 
ter was of grave concern to the com- 
mittee at the time of the hearings. As 
a matter of fact, we have made two 
modifications of the amendments voted 
by the House of Representatives. First, 
we have eliminated completely the sus- 
pension provisions. 

Mr. JAVITS. I realize that. 

Mr. PASTORE. And in regard to the 
forfeiture provisions, we felt we should 
include language which would guarantee 
due process. So we include a provision 
that the Commission cannot go back 
more than 1 year—as a statute of limi- 
tations—and that the fine imposed can- 
not exceed $1,000 a day—in other words, 
that the Commission could not levy a 
fine of $365,000 for a period of 1 whole 
year. 

Furthermore, I may say that if the 
Commission became capricious in any 
way, I would be the first one at the next 
session to attempt to amend the law. 

I agree with the Senator from New 
York that the fines imposed by the Com- 
mission should be commensurate with 
the violations. But, in addition, under 
the provisions of the present law, the 
licensee must be notified of the time 
when the violation was committed, and 
also must be notified of the nature of 
the violation; and after the fine is im- 


posed, he has a right to go to the courts 


and begin the case de novo, on the 
merits. So we have protected them in 
every way in accordance with the judi- 
cial procedure. 

Mr. JAVITS. One thing the Senator 
from Rhode Island has not covered in 
his remarks—which I value very greatly, 
and I am sure the small broadcasters 
will also very greatly appreciate them— 
is that we would expect some considera- 
tion to be given to the size of the busi- 
ness and the amount of its earnings, in 
arriving at the determination in regard 
to the amount of the forfeiture. 

Mr. PASTORE. Exactly; and I hope 
the Commission would not use that 
power as an implement of confiscation. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 


from Rhode Island. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
ne from Rhode Island yield to 
me 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think the pres- 
entations being made here are develop- 
ing a good legislative history. 

It is a fact that such action by the 
Commission could be a devastating blow 
to a small station. On the other hand, 
I believe—and I shall discuss this point 
later on, in connection with my re- 
marks—that the provision in regard to 


_ $1,000 a day for only 10 days is not ade- 


quate—is not adequate to handle prob- 
lems at the other end of the scale for 
the really big boys. 
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But is it not true that that provision 
was modified; and that, as the measure 
now stands, the fine will not take effect 
between the date of the appeal and the 
final decision of the court? 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes, that is true if 
an appeal is taken. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Let me refer to another 
thing which has been pointed out. I 
doubt that it is one of the evils we are 
trying to correct; but it has been pointed 
out, and so I refer to it for the record, 
for the consideration of the Senate. It 
is that it is alleged that some broad- 
casting stations have in the past run 
“phony” contests, and also have sought 
to “pad” their audiences or to encourage 
broadcasting of the type which tempo- 
rarily could give the stations better or 
larger audiences and, thus, higher 
ratings, and that under such circum- 
stances some of them utilize the same 
technique in that way, also, in order to 
build up unrealistic achievement rec- 
ords for the stations, whereas the audi- 
ences are really being induced by im- 
proper means to listen. 

I realize this matter is hardly within 
the context of the improprieties with 
which we are trying to deal, but I believe 
I should mention this to the Senator 
from Rhode Island, and should obtain 
his comment on it. 

Mr. PASTORE. As far as the ratings 
are concerned, I know that the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] has 
been very, very much concerned about 
that matter; and we have already sug- 
gested that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion undertake a study and investiga- 
tion in regard to the ratings, as I think 
it is doing. 

The Senator will recall that the other 
day the question of polls was brought 
up. Of course, today there is much poll- 
taking. 

I do not know how much of it involves 
fraud and deception or the puffing up 
that customarily takes place in the ad- 
vertising world, under our system of 
free enterprise, or how much of this 
polling is effective. At any rate, we 
have called attention to it, and the study 
is now under way by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to refer 
briefly to the ethical standards of busi- 
ness and the very fine activities of the 
trade associations, which are helpful to 
the public interest, although that does 
not mean this law should be dispensed 
with. We must have the law; but such 
activities can be helpful in connection 
with it. 

Does the Senator from Rhode Island 
agree that, following such disclosures, 
genuine efforts were made by those in 
the broadcasting business to try to clean 
their own house and to do a good job 
in that regard? 

Mr. PASTORE. Certainly there has 
been no greater advocate or proponent 
of integrity than the present broadcast- 
ing stations in Rhode Island. I know 
of no segment of business that devotes 
itself more sincerely to the public in- 
terest than do the broadcasters in Rhode 
Island; and I believe that is generally 
true of broadcasters throughout the 
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country. Of course it is true that one 
bad apple in a barrel usually will spoil 
the entire barrel. If I have said that 
once, I have said it a thousand times; 
but that is no reflection on the industry. 

But we do need to eliminate the iso- 
lated exceptions, and also eliminate the 
payola evil which has developed into 
quite a practice. That is why the exten- 
sive hearings were held by the House 
committee. But, thereafter, in reporting 
the bill, the House committee included 
suspension provisions and forfeiture 
provisions which, in my opinion, were 
much too severe. 

I am happy to state that in working 
out our amendments, we took into con- 
sideration the level of participation; 
and we worked these out with the vari- 
ous groups concerned, including the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters, the 
chief counsel of the Commission, and 
others. We tried to amend this meas- 
ure in such a way that it would not hurt 
anyone who was trying to do a good job, 
but at the same time would protect the 
public against injury by those who would 
perpetrate such deceptions. 

Mr. JAVITS. I was thinking of the 
fact that the great networks—the CBS, 
with Mr. Paley and Dr. Staunton; NBC, 
with the Sarnoffs and Mr. Burns and 
Mr. Kintner; and the American Broad- 
casting Co. and its chief—have worked 
on this problem, and have developed 
some rules for their organizations, and 
have declared themselves entirely op- 
posed to such practices. I just wondered 
whether the Senator thought that proved 
to be helpful. 

Mr. PASTORE. Very helpful, and we 
received their wholehearted coopera- 
tion and support even with reference to 
the pending legislation. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am very grateful to 
the Senator. 

Mr. PASTORE. Before I answer any 
further questions, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
explanation of our forfeiture modifica- 
tions and suspension deletion. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

EXPLANATION OF FORFEITURE MODIFICATIONS 
AND SUSPENSION DELETION 
FORFEITURES 

Section 7 of the bill as passed by the 
House would amend section 503 of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 by adding thereto a 
new subsection (b) to give to the Federal 
Communications Commission the authority 
to impose a forfeiture on the licensee or 
permittee of a broadcast station of up to 
$1,000 a day for violations of the act, the 
Commission’s rules and regulations, or 
treaty, or cease and desist orders. Hereto- 
fore the Commission has not been given 
such authority. 

When the bill was considered in the 
House, the forfeiture section was amended 
on the floor to provide that the violation by 
the licensee had to be either negligent or 
intentional. In contrast, section 312 of the 
Communications Act, which deals with ad- 
ministrative sanctions, provides that viola- 
tions of that act must be either willful or 
repeated. The phrase “willful or repeated” 
has a fixed meaning in the Communications 
Act and it has been interpreted by the FCC 
and courts a number of times. In the com- 
mittee’s opinion, it would be unwise at this 
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time to introduce an entirely new concept 
for determining a licensee’s responsibility for 
a violation. 

At the hearing held by this committee on 
August 10, strong opposition was expressed 
by witnesses concerning such undefined 
terms as well as to the apparent unlimited 
authority the House bill conferred upon the 
Commission to order a forfeiture. 

Chairman Frederick W. Ford of the FCC, 
in the course of his testimony before the 
committee on August 10, suggested that some 
qualifying language should be written into 
the forfeiture section so as to provide for a 
notice to be given to the licensee of the 
alleged violation of the Communications 
Act or of the Commission’s rules and regu- 
lations in question. 

Witnesses for the National Association of 
Broadcasters, the Federal Communications 
Bar Association, the American Bar Associa- 
tion, as well as other broadcasters, testified 
in opposition to section 7 of the House bill 
with respect to forfeitures. 

In general, the theme of this opposition 
was the unlimited authority given the Com- 
mission to order a forfeiture on a broadcast 
licensee before such licensee was informed 
of the violation of a specific provision of the 
act or of the violation of a specific rule or 
regulation of the Commission. Such opposi- 
tion was also based on the fact that the li- 
censee was not given an opportunity, before 
the imposition of such forfeiture, either to 
have a hearing before the Commission or to 
show why he should not be held liable. 

This committee was concerned with the 
gravity of the lack of due process the bill as 
passed by the House presented. As reported 
by this committee, the bill would provide 
that where a licensee or permittee willfully 
or repeatedly failed to observe any provision 
of the Communications Act or the Commis- 
sion's rules and regulations, the Commission 
may order such licensee to forfeit to the 
United States a sum of not to exceed $1,000 
for each day during which the offense con- 
tinued. Such forfeiture would be in addi- 
tion to any other penalty provided for in the 
Communications Act. Also, the committee 
inserted the word “final” before “cease and 
desist.” This is necessary in order to make 
it clear that if a cease and desist order has 
been appealed the forfeiture will not be im- 
posed while a final determination is being 
made on the cease and desist order. 

The committee specifically authorizes the 
imposition of a forfeiture where there is a 
violation of the amendment herein provided 
as section 317(c), which concerns the re- 
sponsibility of a licensee to make announce- 
ments with reference to certain matters that 
are broadcast, as well as the amendment 
added as section 509(a) (4), which concerns 
the responsibility of a licensee to prohibit 
deceptive practices in cases of contests of 
intellectual knowledge, intellectual skill, or 
chance, 

As further amended by the committee, the 
bill would provide that before forfeiture lia- 
bility shall attach, the Commission shall 
send to the licensee or permittee a written 
notice of apparent liability. Such notice is 
to be given to the licensee or sent to him 
by registered or certified mail. In this 
notice the Commission would be required to 
give information as to the date, the facts, 
and the nature of the violation or charge 
and also specifically identify the particular 
provision of the Communications Act or of 
the specific rule or regulation of the license, 
permit or cease and desist order involved. 

So as to bar the imposition of a forfeiture 
on a “stale” violation, the forfeiture sec- 
tion, as revised by the committee, would in 
effect establish a statute of limitation be- 
yond which the Commission could not go 
in ordering a forfeiture against a licensee. 
Thus, paragraph (3) of subsection (b), as 
proposed to be added to section 503 of the 
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Communications Act, would provide that 
no forfeiture liability under subsection (b) 
(1) shall attach for any violation occurring 
more than 1 year prior to the date of the 
issuance of the notice of apparent liability, 
and in no event shall the forfeiture im- 
posed for the acts set forth in any notice 
of apparent liability exceed $10,000. 

While the Commission is not limited as 
to the number of notices of apparent for- 
feiture liability it may send to any one li- 
censee, nevertheless it is the intention of the 
committee that the forfeiture sanction will 
be reasonably administered. 

If a licensee flagrantly disregards the pro- 
visions of the Communications Act or the 
Commission rules and regulations, the Com- 
mission should resort promptly to the more 
drastic sanction of revocation or recommend 
prosecution of such licensee under the crim- 
inal sections of the act. 

The forfeitures proposed by this bill are 
not intended to apply to the radio stations 
governed by the provisions of parts II and 
III of title III of the Communications Act. 

Representatives of the Federal Communi- 
cations Bar Association and of the adminis- 
trative law section of the American Bar As- 
sociation expressed concern as to the lack 
of authority in the bill for judicial review 
of Commission action in ordering a forfei- 
ture. Both of these groups urged the adop- 
tion of an amendment that would provide 
for such judicial review. 

Accordingly, the committee has recom- 
mended an amendment to section 504 (a) of 
the Communications Act (which section 
prescribes the procedure for the collection 
of a forfeiture) so as to provide that in any 
suit for the recovery of a forfeiture, the trial 
thereof shall be on the merits de novo. 
Thus, a suit brought by the United States 
in a U.S. district court to enforce a for- 
feiture ordered by the Commission would 
not be merely a collection proceeding, but 
one in which the person against whom the 
forfeiture is ordered is given an opportunity 
to contest on the merits the action of the 
Commission. 

Also, in order to safeguard further the 
rights of the licensee, the bill as reported 
by this committee would further amend sec- 
tion 504 of the Communications Act by add- 
ing thereto a new subsection designated as 
subsection (c). 

Such new subsection would provide that 
the pendency of a forfeiture action, prior 
to final adjudication thereof, as provided in 
the proposed amendment to section 504 (a), 
shall be without prejudice to the licensee in 
any other proceeding before the Commission. 

When the representatives of the American 
Bar Association testified before the com- 
mittee, fear was expressed that the Commis- 
sion would take into account, in other pro- 
ceedings before it in which a licensee was 
involved, the pendency of a forfeiture order 
which the Commission had issued against 
such license and prior to final adjudication 
of the licensee's liability. 

The amendment to section 504 of the Com- 
munications Act, added by the committee as 
subsection (c) to said section, is not in- 
tended to mean that the facts upon which 
& notice of forfeiture liability against a li- 
censee is based cannot be considered by the 
Commission in connection with an applica- 
tion for renewal of a license, for example, 
or with respect to the imposition of other 
sanctions authorized by the Communications 
Act of 1934. 

One purpose that the no “prejudice” pro- 
vision in the committee’s proposed addition 
of subsection (c) to section 504 would serve 
would be to prevent the mere existence of 
an order of forfeiture (that had not yet been 
confirmed after trial in a Federal district 
court) from being used against the licensee. 
However, facts going to the fitness of a li- 
censee could be introduced in evidence 
against such licensee notwithstanding that 
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such facts are the basis of an order of for- 
feiture. The licensee could not, therefore, 
complain of the introduction of such evi- 
dence so long as he has the right to cross- 
examine the witnesses introducing it and 
the further right to offer evidence to rebut it. 


SUSPENSIONS 


At present the FCC's authority to enforce 
the Communications Act and other related 
statutes and its rules and regulations are 
four in number with revocation of a license 
or permit the most severe penalty. The four 
sanctions authorized under existing statute 
are as follows: 

1. Revocation of license, section 312 of 
the Communications Act; 

2. Issuance of cease and desist orders, 
section 312 of the act; enforcement of cease 
and desist either through revocation or 
through court order (sec. 401(b) of the act) 
for violation of which contempt penalties 
may be imposed by a court; 

3. The criminal penalties of fine or impris- 
onment, or both, for willfully and knowingly 
doing anything prohibited by the act, or for 
willfully or knowingly failing to do a thing 
required by the act (sec. 501 of the act); 
and 

4. The criminal penalty of a fine of not 
more than $500 for each and every day dur- 
ing which any person willfully or knowingly 
violates any rule, regulation, restriction or 
condition made or imposed by the Commis- 
sion under the act (sec. 502 of the act). 

The obvious purpose for giving the FCC 
the authority to suspend a license appears 
to be an effort to provide the Commission 
with a remedy less drastic than the so-called 
death sentence—revocation or failure to 
renew. 

In authorizing the FCC to invoke its sus- 
pension powers against a broadcaster, care- 
ful account must be taken of the effect such 
action would have on the community served 
by such a broadcaster. It is obvious that 
if a broadcaster is required to suspend 
operation for a specific period of time such 
a suspension would impose a hardship on 
the broadcaster and result in the loss of 
revenue during the period in which he is off 
the air. Essentially then, can be 
considered an economic penalty. Yet if a 
broadcaster were required to suspend sery- 
ice his economic loss would only be part 
of the penalty; the public would also suffer 
through the loss of the programing service 
of the offending station. 

For example, if the bill was law, broadcast 
of an illegal lottery might result in suspen- 
sion thereby closing down the broadcaster. 
All other programs of the station about 
which no question had been raised would go 
off the air. What if this is the only broad- 
cast the public and the community could 
receive? What would happen if a hurricane 
or tornado warning became necessary during 
that period of broadcasting silence? 

The same result, however, the committee 
believes, could be achieved through the use 
of forfeitures. The imposition of a forfei- 
ture would cause the broadcaster economic 
injury since he would be forced to pay a 
monetary penalty for his conduct. Here the 
burden would fall directly and entirely on 
the offending broadcaster, and not on the 
public. The Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee is concerned about the 
service that is made available to the public 
and it is desirous of taking no action that 
may adversely affect such service. The com- 
mittee is mindful of the fact that 8 years ago 
the Congress provided the FCC with a rem- 
edy additional to the original remedy of rey- 
ocation and criminal sanctions when it 
incorporated the cease-and-desist procedures 
in the Communications Act. In the confer- 
ence report on the 1952 amendments to the 
act it was stated that the authority to issue 
cease-and-desist orders would give the Com- 
mission a means by which it could secure 
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compliance by the licensee with the provi- 
sions of the act and with the regulations 
thereunder. 

The cease-and-desist power, however, ap- 
pears to have been little utilized by the Com- 
mission. Indeed until this very year it does 
not appear to have been utilized by the 
Commission in the broadcasting fleld. Yet 
the committee in its report in 1952 noted the 
cease-and-desist procedure is a successful 
one in many administrative agencies. It 
appears, therefore, that it would be unwise 
to add the suspension power at this time, 
particularly because of its impact on the 
general public, when there is no showing that 
the cease-and-desist power has not worked. 
The committee is still of the opinion that 
this can be utilized very effectively. 

We feel that the sanctions now available 
in the Communications Act, plus the forfei- 
ture penalties herein being provided, give 
the Commission adequate tools to take effec- 
tive action against offending licensees with- 
out the adverse results that flow from a 
temporary suspension of a broadcasting 
facility, Experience may prove that cease- 
and-desist action and monetary penalties are 
not sufficient. If it does, then the committee 
will act quickly to remedy the situation. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a short state- 
ment, and then possibly some questions? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. First of all, I wish to 
compliment the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island for the usual bril- 
liant work he has done on this bill. 

Mr. President, I am happy to voice my 
support of S. 1898, as recently amended 
by the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. Isupported the original ver- 
sion of this bill, which dealt only with 
procedure at the FCC. The changes and 
additions written in the other Chamber 
made the bill virtually a new piece of leg- 
islation. 


Following its passage in the House, I 
received a number of communications 
from Colorado broadcasters voicing ob- 
jection to some of the added provisions. 
Wisely, the Senate Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee held hearings 
earlier this month to explore these con- 
troversial provisions. 

I am pleased that the committee has 
striven to meet the legitimate objections 
of the broadcasters. It seems to me the 
Federal Communications Commission 
now has adequate authority to deal with 
broadcasters who fail to operate their 
facilities according to the law or to the 
Commission’s rules. 

And I think it is important to point 
out that the broadcasting industry as a 
whole continues to perform a great serv- 
ice in the public interest. To suggest 
that malpractices are widespread is to 
distort the true facts. I have personally 
been impressed by the many accomplish- 
ments of the industry, and particularly 
the Colorado broadcasters. 

I assure the Nation's broadcasters that 
this bill is not a punitive measure. Re- 
sponsible elements should welcome its 
passage. I sincerely hope that the House 
will quickly agree to the amended bill. 

I thank the Senator for yielding to me. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator 
for his generous complimentary remarks. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. PASTORE. I yield to the Senator 
from California, 

Mr. ENGLE. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s yielding to me. I, too, join in com- 
plimenting the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land for his usual competent handling 
of a difficult piece of legislation. 

I have asked the Senator to yield in 
order that I might address some ques- 
tions to him with respect to the opera- 
tion of the bill. 

As the Senator knows, perhaps 90 per- 
cent or more of the television films are 
made in the States which I have the 
honor to represent. Moreover, a consid- 
erable portion of the filmed television 
material is made by the theatrical and 
motion picture companies that have been 
in the film business for almost half a 
century. 

I mention this because they are the 
long-established operators. So far as 
I know, none of these people has ever 
been involved in any of the matters 
which came under investigation, so far 
as payola is concerned. They have had 
nothing to do with the quiz scandal or 
the plugged payoffs, simply because they 
have not had any association with that 
kind of business. 

Now they find, because of the opera- 
tion of the broad language of this legis- 
lation, they may be suffering stiff penal- 
ties in some operations which have been 
standard in the industry for a long, long 
time. It is for that reason that I have 
asked the Senator’s indulgence so I may 
propound a few questions, in an effort to 
help clarify the intent of Congress in 
enacting this legislation. I trust, like- 
wise, that the Senator's views may be 
helpful to the Federal Communications 
Commission in adopting sensible, work- 
able, and fair rules and regulations. 

The matter to which I wish to address 
my questions is that one of the most 
common practices in the motion picture 
industry, which has been followed for 30 
years or more by the studios, is an ar- 
rangement with a motor car manufac- 
turer whereby the manufacturer makes 
available a number of automobiles for 
studio use in return for which the studio 
agrees that that motor car will be used 
in the film whenever an ordinary cur- 
rent model car may be required to be 
shown in a film. There are no plugs, the 
car is never specifically mentioned by 
name, or otherwise plugged. Moreover, 
no one is paid to use the car, and at the 
end of the year the cars are taken back 
and replaced by a new fleet. There are 
no private deals between employees of 
the studio and the auto manufacturer, 
although it is quite possible that a num- 
ber of studio executives and employees 
use the cars for studio business pur- 
poses throughout the year. 

Since there is a legal consideration 
here—the cars are made available in 
return for screening them whenever a 
film requires a car—the studio people 
believe that the new law will compel 
them to carry a credit line in all films, 
such as, “The Ford automobile used in 
this film is made available through the 
courtesy of the Ford Motor Co.” 

Is it the Senator’s judgment that the 
pending bill will require this kind of 
identification to avoid the penalty 
clause? 
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Mr. PASTORE. Let me say, at the 
outset, that of course, the provisions are 
rather broad, and we can conceive mar- 
ginal cases where it will be rather hard 
to draw a line of demarcation or make 
a differentiation, but on page 22 of the 
House report there appears a list of ex- 
planations which would more or less in- 
dicate the guidelines. Explanation No. 
17 reads as follows: 


An automobile manufacturer furnishes 
his identifiable current model car for use in 
a mystery program, and it is used by a de- 
tective to chase a villain. No announcement 
is required. If it is understood, however, 
that the producer may keep the car for his 
personal use, an announcement would be 
required. Similarly, an announcement would 
be required if the car is loaned in exchange 
for a mention on the program beyond that 
reasonably related to its use, such as the 
villain saying: “If you hadn’t had that speedy 
Chrysler, you never would have caught me.” 


That is a plug—an advertisement. 
Naturally, if it is being done for the pur- 
pose of promoting that car, an an- 
nouncement has to be made. 

In answer to the question of the Sena- 
tor from California, if an executive or a 
studio used that automobile as its own, 
beyond the circumstance that it was 
shown as a prop in one of the television 
shows, then, of course, there would be a 
consideration. In other words, it would 
not be a dollar payoff, but a “use” payoff. 
In that particular instance, I would say, 
under the strict interpretation of the 
law, it would have to be announced. But 
I would hope the FCC would be reason- 
able about this, because when this ques- 
tion was presented to me by my able col- 
league from California, I took it upon 
myself to send our chief staff representa- 
tive to see the Chairman of the FCC in 
order to get an understanding on the 
question. This is the letter he wrote me. 
I should like to read it into the RECORD: 


Dran CHAIRMAN Pastore: I understand 
that some concern has been expressed as to 
whether or not it is the intent of Congress 
to require the giving of notice to the public 
of every special arrangement that a TV mo- 
tion picture producer makes for the photo- 
graphing of any prop, background, or other 
material, or for reference to any industry, 
production, or service where such producer 
receives any benefit other than the mere 
right to photograph the property which is 
the subject of the agreement. 

With respect to this problem I can answer 
in the negative as the legislative history of 
S. 1898 relating to the proposed sections 317 
and 508 is abundantly clear as to the situa- 
tions to which it will apply. 

The House report (p. 20) comments spe- 
cifically on section 317(a) as it appears in 
S. 1898 with reference to making certain 
exemptions to announcements that are of 
minor concern and also gives some specific 
examples of the type of matter which should 
be exempt from an announcement of spon- 
sorship. 

I also invite your attention to the fact 
that during the drafting of this legislation 
(proposed secs. 317 and 508), Chairman Han- 
nis of the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee requested that attor- 
neys from the National Broadcasting Co., the 
American Broadcasting Co., the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, the legislative counsel 
of the House, as well as the staff of his own 
committee, cooperate in drafting the kind of 
legislation that would cure the ills of which 
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we are all aware. After many such confer- 
ences, the present legislation evolved. I 
bring this to your attention because the 
numerous examples set forth in the House 
report (pp. 20-24), as to the application of 
these proposed sections, were the result of 
careful thought and study on the part of 
that group. In my opinion, they provide 
reasonable standards and guidelines. 

Chairman Ford of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission in testifying before your 
committee on August 10, 1960, stated with 
respect to this matter: 

“The words ‘beyond an identification 
which is reasonably related to the use of 
such service or property on the broadcast’ 
might raise the problem as to the permis- 
sible degree of identification without the 
necessity of an announcement. However, the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee report incorporated pertinent 
portions of commentary and specific guide- 
lines which are of considerable assistance in 
determining the meaning of this language. 
This would enable the Commission to be in 
a position to place a reasonable interpreta- 
tion upon this general language.” 


This is the important part: 

It would seem appropriate that, if the bill 
becomes law, the Commission would in the 
near future arrange informal conferences 
with interested parties to discuss what is a 
reasonable approach to the implementation 
of this bill. Later, appropriate rulemaking 
would be undertaken and formal comment 
would be considered before final rules are 
adopted. 

Please be assured that the Commission is 
most interested in passage of this legisla- 
tion and would at all times seek to fairly 
implement it consistent with public interest 
requirements. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT E. LEE, 
Acting Chairman. 


I would hope that the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission would not use the 
new law in order to harass or to embar- 
rass anybody. What we are seeking to 
correct is the deception and the fraud 
which is practiced against the public. 
I would hope that the illegitimate prac- 
tices would be spelled out in such a way 
as not to become a nuisance to the in- 
dustry as such. 

We cannot, in a law, begin to write in 
the exceptions. After all, if it is payola 
for a disc jockey to receive records free 
and to be paid on the side for plugging a 
record, it would be just as much payola 
for an executive of a studio to be given 
a Cadillac car to run around in because 
every once in a while, when the studio 
makes a picture, the car is shown in the 
picture. Payola is payola. Ido notknow 
how we would differentiate between one 
group and another group. 

I would hope that we would have the 
rules drawn up in such a way as to not 
forget the American system of free en- 
terprise but at the same time protect the 
public. I hope that answers the ques- 
tion of my colleague. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. ENGLE. The response which has 
been giyen will certainly be helpful not 
only with reference to the people about 
whom I am concerned, but also with ref- 
erence to the FCC, 

The letter from the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission dated August 24, 
1960, is a direct answer to the question 
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I received in the telegram from Walt 
Disney Productions. I should like to re- 
peat this, to identify the letter with the 
question. 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes. 

Mr. ENGLE. They asked for an an- 
swer to this question: 

Is it the intent of Congress to require the 
giving of notice to the public of every special 
arrangement that a television motion-pic- 
ture producer makes for the photographing 
of any prop, background or other material 
or for reference in any program to any in- 
dustry, product or service where the pro- 
ducer receives any benefit other than the 
mere right to photograph the property which 
is the subject of the agreement? 


The answer is contained in the letter 
from the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. If I correctly understand the 
answer, the answer is in the second para- 
graph, which says: 

With respect to this problem, I can answer 
in the negative as the legislative history of 
S. 1898 relating to the proposed sections 317 
and 508 is abundantly clear as to the situa- 
tions to which it will apply. 


That would seem to answer the specific 
question. 

Mr. PASTORE. We have to make a 
distinction. Let us assume that the pro- 
ducer is going to show a kitchen. Let us 
assume that the General Electric Co. 
furnishes a refrigerator, because it is 
necessary to show the kitchen furnished. 
If the refrigerator is furnished, there 
will be a picture taken of it. It would 
not be necessary to make a special note 
of the fact that the studio had a closeup 
of “GE” to prove that it was a special 
make of refrigerator. The refrigerator 
would simply be used as a prop in the 
kitchen, and when the picture taking was 
over that would be the end of it. Of 
course, then it would not be necessary 
to announce anything. 

However, if General Electric at the 
time it gave the refrigerator said to the 
producer of the show, “After you have 
finished taking the picture take the re- 
frigerator home, put some ham and eggs 
in it, and use it for your family,” then 
of course it would be a payoff; it would 
require an announcement. 

Mr. ENGLE. That is very clear, and 
these people about whom I am speaking 
are not concerned with that situation. 
They do not favor payola. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. ENGLE. They are against it. 
They want to see it stopped. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. ENGLE. However, they are con- 
cerned about a situation a little different. 
If they should plan to show a kitchen, 
they will set up a place to take the pic- 
ture of the kitchen, The kitchen will 
require a refrigerator, a stove, an electric 
fan, an egg beater, and several other 
things. The manufacturer may come 
along and say, “You are going to show 
a kitchen. We mld like to put our 
stove in it.“ They will not plug it. They 
will not say, “This is a GE stove,” or, 
“This is a certain type refrigerator.” It 
will simply be there. People know what 
those things are. They recognize the 
commodities. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 
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Mr. ENGLE. That is the benefit the 
manufacturers get from it. When they 
finish the filming of a program like Mar- 
shal Matt Dillon, after they have filmed 
the kitchen they do not wish to take 3 
or 4 minutes to say, “In the kitchen 
scene we had a certain type of refriger- 
ator and a certain type of stove.” They 
do no wish to spend 3 or 4 minutes of 
the audience’s time to explain that to 
them. That would make the television 
programs worse than they are, I suppose, 
and would be a great deal of trouble for 
everybody. As I understand it, that is 
not the intent. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is not the in- 
tent. If there is no payoff or valuable 
consideration given it would not be cov- 
ered, The only benefit the manufacturer 
would get would be the fact that the 
product was shown. The only benefit 
the film producer would get would be 
the fact that he has finished out his list 
of his props. That is not the intent of 
the proposal. 

However, when someone begins to slip 
money under a desk or under a counter, 
or begins to give things away, or begins 
to compliment people who are interested 
in making decisions, then we get into 
the payola. I think the film colony 
knows pretty much what payola is, and 
what we are trying to accomplish. 

There are further questions, of course. 
I have seen some of the questions this 
afternoon, before the discussion started. 

Let us assume that later on, after the 
arrangement is made, the manufacturer 
decides he does not wish to have his 
product back. As an afterthought, it 
may be said, “It will cost more to trans- 
port this back than it will cost to give it 
away.” The manufacturer decides to 
give the product to some poor people, as 
an afterthought. I would say if that 
were not the intent in the beginning, it 
might be considered an exception. That 
is why I should like to have the Commis- 
sion provide some ground rules. 

When there is an agreement such as 
this “I will use your automobile as my 
prop on the condition that you give me 
the automobile when it is all over, and 
pay me $50 for the privilege,” that is 
something which has to be announced. 
That is being done every day. 

When we look at the television pro- 
grams we sometimes learn who was the 
gown designer. Sometimes we learn 
about the department store which gaye 
the clothes that one of the actresses has 
worn, or the shoes the actors wore. That 
is customary, Proper credit is given. 

I hope this will not get out of hand. 
I hope the FCC will sit down with the 
industry representatives, with the inter- 
ested parties, and work out sensible and 
reasonable rules which will not be an 
harassment. I think it can be done. 
It should be done. If it is not done, I 
shall be the first to ask for its correc- 
tion at the next session of Congress. 

Mr. ENGLE. I have a further ques- 
tion. This is one item which concerns 
me in addition. 

These people who produce the films 
are producers. They are like the auto- 
mobile manufacturers. They produce a 
product. 
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The purpose of the proposed legisla- 
tion is to control the networks, the 
broadcasters, I am informed in the tele- 
gram I have received. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire telegram may be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


BURBANK, CALIF., August 23, 1960. 
Senator CLAIR ENGLE, 
Room 443, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Proposed section 508 (b), (c), and (g) of 
the Communications Act presents a serious 
problem to motion picture producers in re- 
quiring notice to the networks of producers’ 
arrangements for use of props, backgrounds, 
and the like in productions. The notice the 
networks will require under section 317 will 
cause unnecessary additional expense that 
could be substantial, interfere with the time 
available for the entertainment portion of 
the program, and be of annoyance to the 
viewer. The matters required to be dis- 
closed in accordance with a literal reading 
of the sections are normal business trans- 
actions based on the recognition of second- 
ary values which permeate every phase of 
business. For example, many corporations 
will have exhibits at the New York World’s 
Fair and will expend tremendous sums of 
money with no thought of profit or even 
recovery of investment directly therefrom, 
but seeking only an association in the public 
mind of their exhibit with something inter- 
esting and enjoyable that the public visited 
at the World’s Fair. In the area of motion 
picture production it has been a long-stand- 
ing practice for various businesses, associa- 
tions, and the like to make available to pro- 
ducers for use in productions the product 
of the company or the industry at no charge 
to the producers and, depending upon the 
values to be obtained, to go beyond a mere 
photographic usage and to give additional 
consideration. The production of education 
series, otherwise impractical from a cost 
point of view, have been made possible by 
associations or individual companies financ- 
ing a portion of the production in considera- 
tion of an incorporation of reference to or a 
visual presentation of its name or product as 
a part of the program. For example, a series 
on the milk industry showing, in an enter- 
taining and yet educational manner, the 
operation of a dairy farm would be too ex- 
pensive for free television, but if the dairy 
association could obtain prints of all or part 
of the programs to use for distribution in 
schools, churches, and other 16mm markets, 
they might furnish a portion of the cost of 
producing the series. Under such arrange- 
ments the television public receives a pro- 
gram with more value included, the producer 
is able to produce a better program at less 
cost, the sponsor receives a better program 
for a lower program charge, and the sup- 
plier of the props, background, or other mat- 
ter included in the program receives second- 
ary values from the inclusion of reference 
or visual presentation of the product or 
Service as the case may be. Under the pro- 
posed bill the producer cannot take the 
chance of assuming that a particular trans- 
action does or does not require notice. He 
must advise the network in every case or 
risk a $10,000 and/or 1-year imprison- 
ment penalty for each failure to notify. The 
networks have already indicated that they 
intend to take a very cautious and literal 
view of the language and require a section 
$17 notice in every instance where there can 
be any question of its being required. It is 
therefore very important to the producer to 
know in advance what Congress intends to 
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cover by this section, and specifically sub- 
divisions B and C which are directed to the 
producer. We would appreciate having an 
answer in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to this 
question: Is it the intent of Congress to re- 
quire the giving of notice to the public of 
every special arrangement that a television 
motion picture producer makes for the 
photographing of any prop, background, or 
other material or for reference in any pro- 
gram to any industry, product, or service 
where the producer receives any benefit other 
than the mere right to photograph the prop- 
erty which is the subject of the agreement? 
Thank you for your kind consideration and 
willingness to assist us in obtaining a clari- 
fication. 


Watt Disney PRODUCTIONS. 


Mr. ENGLE, These networks are going 
to sit back and call for an absolute war- 
ranty from each one of these producers 
that the provisions of the new law are 
being complied with. Then they are go- 
ing to sit on their warranties and say, 
“We are scot free. We do not have to 
go further. We do not have to go back 
of the warranty at all.” 

What occurs to me is that we may put 
the onus of the legislation upon the pro- 
ducers. 

Mr. PASTORE, 
that situation. 

Mr. ENGLE. Suppose the television 
networks absolutely require a warranty, 
a piece of paper that would read: “We, 
the producers of this film, hereby certify 
that this film complies in all particulars 
with the provisions of the act,” and it is 
signed, subscribed, and sworn to. They 
sit there with that paper, and to anyone 
who questions them, they say, “Well, we 
have a statement.” How does the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island propose to prevent 
that practice? 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not know about 
the warranty, but the question must be 
considered in the context of the whole 
bill. The Senator from California will 
remember that at the time of the quiz 
scandals the defense was that those who 
had perpetrated the fraud were neither 
the networks nor the broadcasters, but 
the third parties, the independent pro- 
ducers. In other words, the networks 
came in and said, “We knew nothing 
about this practice.” 

I thought the contention was a little 
farfetched, but, after all, to prove other- 
wise would be difficult. 

We propose to require the networks 
and the broadcasters to use reasonable 
diligence. In using reasonable diligence, 
naturally they will have to call upon the 
producers, the people who make the 
films. Remember the bill only refers to 
those films intended for broadcasting. 

After all, no one wishes to put himself 
out of business. The proper procedures 
must be worked out. 

If popular films, such as “Gunsmoke,” 
are not available, many people in Amer- 
ica will be disappointed. If “Marshal” 
and other popular films are not shown, 
I am afraid we shall be in trouble. So 
one hand will wash the other. I suppose 
the procedure will be worked out. I 
hope the Commission would be reason- 
able. We are imposing on the networks 
the duty to use reasonable diligence. 
We are now also reaching out to a third 
party, such as the independent pro- 


I would not expect 
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ducers, which up to now have been hid- 
ing behind the fact that they were not 
subject to any control by the FCC. 
Therefore, in order to reach out and 
avoid what we have experienced, we had 
to write the law in the manner in which 
we did. 

The Senator from California has men- 
tioned certain cases which are pretty 
close to the borderline. The only sen- 
sible answer I can give him this after- 
noon is that I would hope that the FCC 
would be reasonable. 

During the hearings I suggested that 
the Commission draw rules and regula- 
tions that would make sense, and which 
would not harass producers or networks, 
and procedures under which we could 
work so that the industry would function 
in the public interest. I think we would 
do so under this proposed legislation. 

Mr. ENGLE. I express my apprecia- 
tion again to the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island for his very fine 
presentation. 

I should like to express the hope that 
as this legislation goes into law, as I am 
sure it will, we shall watch the opera- 
tions of the Federal Communications 
Commission. I am not so sure that the 
Commission will deal so kindly with this 
subject. I think they have a tendency 
to read the book and to look at every 
comma and semicolon, and sometimes 
not to apply discretion, even though 
they are told to do so in the committee 
report and on this Senate floor. 

So I hope that the FCC will adopt a 
sensible set of rules under which this in- 
dustry can live, and by which we can 
catch the rascals and not torment the 
good people, so that we can get this 
problem straightened out in the public 
interest. 

Mr. PASTORE. I agree with my col- 
league precisely and completely. The 
junior Senator from Rhode Island is 
fortunate in that on the committee he 
has as his colleague the distinguished 
Senator from California, and we shall 
both watch the development together. 

Mr. ENGLE. I thank the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an observation? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I merely wish to 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island that I agree with him 
thoroughly on the explanation which he 
has set forth with reference to this im- 
portant piece of legislation. I have fol- 
lowed the matter through the commit- 
tee and read and noted the amend- 
ments that are attached to this measure. 
I think it has been immeasurably im- 
proved in many ways. I think within 
this proposed legislation, in which the 
networks and the broadcasting stations 
have cooperated, the general public 
will have a definite basis for the protec- 
tion of its interest. The bill goes to the 
heart of some of the evils which have 
been brought out and which necessitated 
the proposed legislation. 

I agree with the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee that there is 
a responsibility upon the Commission to 
see that the law is reasonably applied, 
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using just approaches, and seeing that 
proper measuring sticks are applied as 
we go down the line. 

Since the subject has been mentioned, 
I think there is something else that is 
pretty wholesome in this development 
and that is the point that the industry 
has shown a pretty decent attitude in 
coming in and offering to checkmate 
and to eliminate many of the practices 
prevailing, and in cooperating with the 
Commission as well as those in responsi- 
ble positions who have something to do 
with seeing that a fair piece of legisla- 
tion is enacted. 

I merely wish to say that I am for 
the bill. I think it is a long step for- 
ward, and I think we will have in the 
bill an opportunity to see how much 
faith and credit will be given to the 
approaches it provides, and they will go 
far to eliminate the fraudulent prac- 
tices which have heretofore prevailed. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. I have 5 minutes re- 
maining, is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 2 or 3 minutes to 
ask a question? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Yes, I will be glad 


to. 

Mr. KEATING. I wish to join with 
the distinguished Senator from Kansas 
in saying that we are all grateful to the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Is- 
land for the great attention which he 
thas given to this matter, and the im- 
provement in the legislation which this 
bill represents with the amendments 
added. 

I ask the Senator from Rhode Island 
this question: In the original House bill, 
as it passed the House, was there a pro- 
vision with respect to suspension, and 
was that provision changed here? 

Mr. PASTORE. That was deleted 
completely. I have placed in the RECORD 
the reason for the deletion. To repeat 
them simply, we deleted them for the 
reason that as we held the hearing, it was 
very much impressed upon the commit- 
tee members that a suspension would 
work more hardship upon the viewing 
public than it would upon the broad- 
casters themselves. We thought that for 
the time being possibly it would be better 
to try the operation of the bill without 
the suspension provision, and then if 
later on it should become necessary to 
consider such a provision, we could do 
so at that time. But I do not think it 
will ever become necessary. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I hope 
it will not. I share the view of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
that the elimination of such a provision 
at this time is wise because, as I under- 
stand, a provision such as this is con- 
tained in only one other Federal 
statute. In this particular case, the 
provision to allow for suspensions has 
not been used in something like 25 years. 
I hope it will never be necessary to use 
it. 

I believe that the amendments which 
have been introduced by the Senate 
committee are extremely constructive. 
I am sure the entire industry as well 
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as the general public have no objection 
to making it a crime to rig a quiz show 
or to give or accept “payola.” However, 
those in the industry, particularly 
smaller stations, are, I know, much con- 
cerned about the penalties in S. 1787 
as it came to us from the other body. 

The Senator has already replied to 
questions in regard to the forfeiture 
provisions, and I simply wish to voice 
my own hope, and I know this is the 
hope of the Senator frorn Rhode Island 
as well, that the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission will administer this 
law with fairness and equity to all con- 
cerned, and will treat any violators— 
we hope there will not be any—in a 
manner which we would expect a court 
to do so. Consideration should be given, 
among other factors, to the seriousness 
of the violation, the size of the corpora- 
tion or organization involved. 

Mr. President, I want to add here that 
should we pass this bill today and find 
out at some later time that different and 
stricter penalties are needed, then I am 
certain the committee and the Congress 
W 
I am grateful to my friend for yield - 
ing to me. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
offer an amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the House engrossed amendments insert 
the following: 

CONFLICT OF INTERESTS 

Sec. 10. Section 308(b) of the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 308(b)), is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “In considering the 
application made by any person for any 
construction permit or station license, or 
any modification or renewal thereof, the 
Commission may not consider as a factor 
favoring the granting of that application 
the fact that such applicant is a Member 
of Congress or the fact that any Member of 
Congress has any direct or indirect pecu- 
niary interest in the applicant.” 


Mr. PROXMIRE. I wish to make it 
clear that the cosponsors of the amend- 
ment are Senators CLARK, Douctas, and 
GRUENING. The amendment had its in- 
ception in a news story which appeared 
in June, in which it was reported that an 
examiner of the FCC, in deciding on the 
allocation of Channel 10 in Albany, an- 
nounced that the reason the successful 
applicant received the allotment of the 
channel was that it included among its 
stockholders five Members of Congress. 
The FCC examiner said it could not be 
overlooked that this gave the applicant a 
peculiar and particular advantage on the 
basis of the criterion of civic participa- 
tion. He held that because these stock- 
holders were Members of Congress they 
had a peculiar and particular interest in 
their community, that they were civic- 
minded people, that they added prestige 
to the applicant, and so forth. 

At the time I protested vigorously on 
the floor. The following day I received 
a call from the Chairman of the FCC, 
Mr. Ford. He came to see me. This was 
not an ex parte conversation. He had 
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taken himself out of the case. Mr. Ford 
said of this particular case that he felt 
the examiner was in error because the 
holdings by the Members of Congress 
were too small. He said if they had 
held a substantial block of stock in the 
applicant, it would have been a criterion 
of importance. 

Mr. President, this is shocking. The 
fact is that Members of the House and 
Members of the Senate have peculiar 
power over the Federal Communications 
Commission. As Members of the Senate 
we pass on whether or not they may be- 
come members of the FCC. We, of 
course, determine their salary. We con- 
trol the rules under which they oper- 
ate. Itseems to me that under those cir- 
cumstances for a Member of Congress 
who has been friendly and helpful to a 
member of the FCC, to be given special 
consideration as a matter of announced 
formal policy by the FCC, is bad. Itisa 
bad policy. It is nothing but a subtle 
form of payola. 

Members of Congress should have a 
perfect right, with any other American 
citizen, to apply for a holding in a radio 
or television station. Isee nothing wrong 
with it. I would not want to penalize 
anyone for it. However, I provide in the 
amendment that they should not be put 
at the head of the list because they are 
Members of Congress. I reserve the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I 
could not agree more with the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin. The ruling 
made by the examiner was absolutely 
unnecessary, and was definitely and infi- 
nitely unwise. I do not believe that any 
Members of Congress, especially those 
who are in a position to influence any- 
one, should be given any favoritism or 
any kind of consideration, especially in 
this sort of procedure. 

However, I urge strongly upon my 
good friend from Wisconsin not to press 
his amendment at this time. If he will 
wait until the next session—and God 
willing we come back, and if the Senator 
proposes the amendment in a separate 
bill—I assure him now that if I am 
chairman of the subcommittee we will 
hold extensive hearings. I would be 
happy to have him appear before the 
subcommittee and make his presenta- 
tion there. Then we would hear all the 
parties concerned and deal with the sub- 
ject as it should be dealt with. 

However, since we are in the twilight 
of the present session, and inasmuch as 
we have taken up these modifications 
with the members of the committee in 
the other body, in the belief that we 
would not have to go to conference, be- 
cause they may accept the amendments 
which we adopted here, and because it is 
so important that we modify our law in 
order to eliminate once and for all pay- 
ola and these other deceptive practices, 
for all these reasons I hope that the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin will withdraw his 
amendment at this time and then offer 
it at the next session of Congress. As I 
said before, if we do come back, we will 
hold extensive hearings. I absolutely 
agree with the Senator. He is absolutely 
right. The hearing examiner went too 
far. There is no reason for his holding 
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the way he did. It is unfortunate. How- 
ever, I would hope that my good friend 
would not pursue the matter at this 
time, for fear that we may leave at the 
end of this session without doing some- 
thing about payola and the deceptive 
practices in quiz shows. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. As a cosponsor of the 
amendment with the Senator from Wis- 
consin, I have been very much interested 
to hear the remarks of my good friend 
from Rhode Island. I came in a little 
late. If I understand his remarks, he 
is completely in accord with the amend- 
ment, but feels that this is not the right 
time to put it into effect. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. I am willing personally, 
for myself, in view of the time factor, 
which we all understand as we are near 
the end of this bobtailed session, to take 
the judgment of the Senator from Rhode 
Island, and I believe I can say, without 
violating any rules of the Senate, that 
our friends on the other side of the 
Capitol are in what may be called a 
rather difficult and impatient mood right 
now. I wish to commend him for accept- 
ing the principle of the amendment. I 
assure him I will join the Senator from 
Wisconsin—if he agrees that we do not 
need to press the amendment at this 
time—in pressing it very hard indeed 
next year. I am happy that we will have 
the cooperation and support of our 
friend from Rhode Island. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr.GRUENING. Mr. President, I as- 
sociate myself with the remarks of the 
distinguished Senator from Wisconsin 
and the remarks of the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore]. I am glad that 
the Senator from Rhode Island so 
heartily approves of the amendment, 
which is absolutely desirable. He has 
made it clear that accepting it now may 
jeopardize legislation on the subject 
under discussion. I welcome his assur- 
ance that he will support the amend- 
ment vigorously at the next session and 
hold hearings on it. I am confident that 
we will be able to adopt the principle 
next year. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
am very happy to hear the response of 
the Senator from Rhode Island. In or- 
der to get action on this kind of pro- 
posal, it is absolutely necessary to get 
action in the Congress, because we can- 
not expect the FCC to act under these 
circumstances. Congress will have to 
formally act on it by an amendment to 
a bill. I am delighted that the Senator 
from Rhode Island favors it. With his 
assurance, that we will have hearings 
right off the bat next year and that he 
enthusiastically supports this proposal, 
I withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. President, I offer another amend- 
ment which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end 
of the House engrossed amendments in- 
sert the following: 

REGULATION OF NETWORKS 

Sec. 10, The Communications Act of 1934 
is further amended as follows: 

(1) In section 2(a) after “radio stations” 
insert “and the regulating of networks”. 

(2) At the end of section 3 insert the 
following: 

“(hh) ‘Network’ means any person who 
operates a system which, for the purpose of 
simultaneous or delayed broadcasting of 
identical programs, in any way intercon- 
nects or affiliates any two or more broad- 
casting stations.” 

(3) At the end of section 303 insert the 
following: 

“(s) Have authority to establish rules and 
regulations and make orders with respect to 
networks and such of their activities as 
affect licensed broadcast stations to operate 
in the public interest.” 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, first 
I should like to say that I will need more 
than 15 minutes on the amendment and, 
therefore, at a later time I shall ask for 
more time. I serve notice on the minor- 
ity, in opposition to the bill, that I shall 
require more time. I understand that 
the distinguished Senator in charge of 
the bill has used up virtually all of his 
time. 

The amendment would bring the 
great television and radio networks un- 
der the control of the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission. I wish to take 
a few minutes to establish the funda- 
mental basis for the proposal. Then, as 
quickly as I can, I will try to justify it. 

First, I wish to call the attention of 
the Senate to a recent column, written 
by one of the outstanding critics in 
radio and television, one who has been 
in that undertaking probably longer 
than anyone else, John Crosby, of the 
New York Herald Tribune service. 

Mr. President, John Crosby, on Au- 
gust 16, 1960, wrote the following column 
which was published in the Washington 
Post: 

Back ro Drip, DRIP, Drie AND TV's 
“UNTOUCHABLES” 

Turning the set back on after a month 
of almost total relief from the cumulative 
idiocy of television I was greeted by: Rol- 
aids. Each particle consumes 47 times its 
own weight in excess stomach acid. Result: 
it slows the drip, drip, drip of stomach acids. 

It was a wonderfully appropriate welcome 
back to the drip, drip, drip of television 
which is almost exactly the same action. 

The same evening I watched a couple of 
hoodlums on “The Untouchables” machine- 
gun a young girl. She was running right 
at the camera at the time and the hoods 
machinegunned her in the back so that 
you got the full action like a blow in the 
face. They have wonderfully interesting 
ways of killing girls on this show. 

Killing men is kids’ stuff. No one does 
that any more. I'm indebted to the Satur- 
day Evening Post for the information that 
the hoods on “The Untouchables” once 
gunned down 20 prostitutes lined up in a 
road—bang, bang, bang—like that. 

That leads me to another vagrant thought. 
I encounter more and more people who tell 
me they don't look at television but they 
read about it. Are we getting to the point 
where television columnists can’t bear to 
look at television and are forced to read 
about it in the Saturday Evening Post? 
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Did Pete Martin, who wrote the Post 
piece see that incident or did someone else 
tell him about it? Who looks at bread- 
and-butter television? Well, kids do. And, 
I suppose, people do. But those responsible 
don’t. 

Do you really think executives at NBC 
(which is saddled with the dreadful thing) 
really looked at the 25th episode of “River- 
boat”? Do you suppose writers, directors, 
producers, or actors look at it? Do you 
even suppose the sponsors sit through it? 
Don't be silly. 

When I first became a radio columnist 
back in the pretelevision days, I found it 
passing strange that so few people who 
earned their living in it knew what was 
on the radio. Radio columnists rarely lis- 
tened except perhaps Sunday nights. We 
are headed back into the same situation for 
almost the same reason. 

In America no responsible people look at 
television. And by nobody, I mean nobody— 
no clergy, no press, no advertisers, no net- 
work executives, no Senators, nobody. No- 
body but people. 

When you have a vast conglomeration of 
leaderless people, you have a mob. And when 
you have a mob, the best place to aim is the 
groin, which is exactly where most of the 
high rated television shows aim, 

“The Untouchables” is not only the worst 
show on television; it is the worst show that 
was ever on television in its inglorious 14- 
year history. It’s a national disgrace, that 
show, and the only reason it hasn't caused 
any popular outcry is that television has long 
since been abandoned by decent people to 
children of all ages. 

I have here a letter from a mother that 
ought to be tattooed on Desi Arnaz’ chest 
for perpetrating The Untouchables.” 

Says this outraged woman: 

“I am trying to teach my children Chris- 
tian precepts. I am trying to teach them 
that violence breeds violence and that we are 
distinguished from animals by our faculties 
of reasoning, and our love of our fellows. 
These things must be repeated over and over 
and even so it takes years before children 
truly believe for themselves. TV is systemat- 
ically drilling into them: (1) think only of 
yourself; (2) never think before you speak, 
(3) authority—parents, teachers, church, po- 
lice, any authority—is a dope; (4) in any 
argument, use a weapon, not your brains, 
common sense, or respect for others.” 

This mother is simply repeating—though 
she almost certainly isn’t aware of it—what 
George Bernard Shaw said of our movies al- 
most 40 years ago. In America, Shaw said, 
the solution to all problems is a punch on 
the jaw. That fixes everything—a punch on 
the snoot. 

But that was long ago. Now we have the 
machinegun and those 20 prostitutes on a 
road. Drip, drip, drip, into the little minds. 
Hours and hours of violence. 

Just a couple of weeks ago, there was a 
headline: “Juvenile delinquency increases by 
175 percent.” Why not? We teach juvenile 
delinquency on television. Sponsored. 


Mr. President, I repeat the somber in- 


indictment in that last line. “We teach 
juvenile delinquency on television. 
Sponsored.” 


We do and its only because of the piti- 
ful, quavering, weakness of Congress that 
we let the industry get away with this 
assembly-line corruption. 

Mr. President, that is not a letter writ- 
ten by a crank. It is a serious column, 
written by one of the greatest critics of 
television in America. As Senators, we 
ought to realize that people watch tele- 
vision more than they do anything else, 
except sleep and work. As a people, we 
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Americans watch television on an aver- 
age of 44% hours a day—and the amount 
of time we spend on it is increasing. 

Mr. President, the basis for my amend- 
ment was ably set forth by a man who 
is a conservative commentator on what 
is taking place today. He is a man with 
whom I sometimes disagree, a man who 
has been very reluctant to project Gov- 
ernment into any area of American life. 
Irefer to George Sokolsky. Mr. Sokolsky 
a few days ago wrote an article entitled 
“Television Public Service,” which was 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star. He quoted an outstanding adver- 
tising agency representative in New York 
as follows: 

I don't think TV in any way, shape, or 
form owes anybody anything, certainly not 
an apology. I hate to see television, as a 
medium, knuckle under and sort of give in. 


This was Mr. Sokolsky’s reply: 

This is very curious language. TV owes its 
existence to a law passed by Congress when 
Herbert Hoover was Secretary of Commerce, 
deciding what should be done about the air- 
ways and about the then new device, radio. 
The whole thing might have become a Gov- 
ernment monopoly as it has been in some 
countries. Hoover set up the system which 
opened radio and TV to private enterprise but 
under Government supervision. It was never 
intended that radio and TV should not be 
used for public service. The error made at 
the time was that no details were spelled out 
as to what was meant by public service and 
how much time it should require. 


Mr. Sokolsky is absolutely right. 
There is no question that television 
channels are granted by an instrument 
of the Government of the United States 
so that they can be operated in the pub- 
lic interest. 

I shall place in the Recor, as quickly 
as I can, documentation to indicate how 
far we have departed from programs 
which are really in the public interest— 
programs of enlightenment, inspiration, 
education, culture, and refinement. Be- 
fore doing so, I wish to place in the 
Recorp two excellent articles, one en- 
titled We'll Think About It, David”; 
the second, “The Massest Medium,” 

These articles were recently published 
in the New Yorker magazine, and were 
based on a careful study of David Sus- 
kind, a man who has dedicated himself 
for the last several years to trying to im- 
prove the quality of television programs, 
and to trying to sell the agency execu- 
tives on the idea of putting quality tele- 
vision on the air. 

The difficulty is not that those men 
are not good; that they are not decent; 
that they are not cultured and public 
spirited; that they do not favor such a 
plan. The difficulty arises from the 
tremendously competitive position in 
which they find themselves. In their 
judgment they cannot take such action 
and survive economically. 

It seems to me that the only way in 
which we can extricate ourselves from 
such a situation is to have Congress 
manfully recognize that it is up to us to 
lay down some guidelines to prove that 
we mean business. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 
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Mr. CLARK. I wonder if the Senator 
would not agree that there is an analogy 
between the mediocrity, or worse, of our 
present television and radio programs 
and Gresham’s law in the monetary field. 
Gresham's law is based on the theory 
that bad money drives out good money, 
and it is finally necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to provide some kind of regula- 
tion to prevent bad coinage from driving 
out gold and silver. Even today, it is 
necessary to have adequate reserves to 
protect our currency, lest we have money 
in which nobody has confidence and in 
which the whole fiscal responsibility 
washes out. 

I wonder if that is not what is hap- 
pening in television. The worse the pro- 
gram, the more popular it appears to cer- 
tain people. Those who attempt to put 
on really high-level television programs 
are usually run out of town, either by the 
advertisers or by the people whom they 
represent. The end result is that we 
get programs which, I agree with the 
Senator from Wisconsin, are a disgrace to 
any civilized country. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. His analogy is 
perceptive and accurate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the two articles published in 
the magazine New Yorker be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WE LL. THINK ABOUT Ir, Davin 
(By Thomas Whiteside) 


In the television industry, spring is the 
time when the national networks, the spon- 
sors, and the advertising agencies get down 
to the big annual task of deciding which 
regular programs the public is going to be 
confronted with on its home screens during 
the coming fall and winter evenings. 

Spring, consequently, is a season of par- 
ticular unrest for people in television, a 
period of hurried activity, with all sorts of 
executives—vice presidents from Radio City, 
account chiefs from Madison Avenue, pro- 
duction men from here and from Hollywood, 
and sponsors from everywhere—displaying, 
promoting, selling, buying, and conferring 
and haggling over the packages of daydreams 
that constitute the basic diet of the tele- 
vision audience. It is all a rather compli- 
cated process, in which adman is pitted 
against adman in a struggle to acquire pre- 
ferred programs and preferred time periods, 
network against network to piece together 
program combinations that will outdraw the 
competition, and program against program to 
obtain the biggest audience rating or, less 
often, the most favorable critical comment. 

How long this intensive period of bargain- 
ing and scheduling lasts varies from year to 
year, depending on business expectations in 
general, which largely determine the amount 
of money the large manufacturing companies 
and their advertising agencies are willing to 
spend on televiston- network advertising. 
This year, the network program schedules 
have been taking shape quite early, primarily 
because an unusual number of advertisers 
have been competing for prime evening 
television time. 

There is another reason, too, though, and 
it is a new one in television history. For 
some months, the networks have been com- 
ing under heavy criticism for engaging in 
shoddy programing practices, and recently 
they have received plain warnings from Con- 
gress that they had better assume full re- 
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sponsibility for their programs. Goaded by 
all this—and perhaps taking advantage of 
their position as sellers in a seller's market— 
the networks have made at least a show of 
becoming master in their own house; instead 
of letting their program schedules be dictated 
as usual by the random wishes of sponsors 
and advertising agencies, they have been as- 
serting considerably more authority than 
they used to in picking their programs. 

One might expect that the network execu- 
tives—thus freed, in principle, from the 
thralldom of commercial interests—would be 
able to put far more programs of superior 
quality on the air and, indeed, they have 
been busy assuring the country that from 
now on they will do exactly that. Perhaps 
they will, but apparently not next season. 
What is principally in store for evening tele- 
vision watchers, according to the latest net- 
work program schedules for the fall, is the 
privilege of viewing each week 46 programs 
devoted to crime or violence (22 westerns, 
24 mystery and action shows) and 23 pro- 
grams devoted to situation comedy. “Public 
service gets mostly lipservice again,” a recent 
article in the trade magazine Sponsor ad- 
mitted candidly, in reviewing the networks’ 
new schedules. In any event, over the last 
weeks the people in charge of network tele- 
vision programs have reviewed hundreds of 
program outlines and hundreds of sample, 
or “pilot” films in what may well be record 
time—Advertising Age has sympathetically 
described the network men as “redeyed” and 
“pilot-weary’—and practically all of next 
fall's prime time is already filled up. 

However much control the networks now 
have over their pattern of programs, they 
produce comparatively few programs them- 
selves. As has been true in the past, prob- 
ably 80 percent of what is to be shown in 
prime network time next season will come 
from outside production companies, some of 
them closely linked with the networks and 
others independent. Of the country’s hun- 
dred or so independent program-packaging 
outfits, few are more adventurous, or better 
known to the public, than the New York 
firm of Talent Associates, Ltd., whose pro- 
duction chief and leading partner is David 
Susskind. In a period when most of the 
programs on television are filmed, Talent As- 
sociates specializes in live drama. In fact, 
most of the live dramatic programs that have 
appeared on the networks during the past 
few years have been produced by Susskind. 
In the television season just past, Susskind’s 
organization was responsible for a total of 
29 network specials—big, expensive programs 
that lasted an hour or an hour and a half— 
including 9 productions of “The Art Carney 
Show,” 9 productions of “Du Pont Show of 
the Month,” 4 “Rexall TV Specials,” 6 pro- 
grams called “Special Tonight“ and con- 
sisting of adaptations of well-known motion 
pictures, and a television version of “The 
Moon and Sixpence,” which starred Laurence 
Olivier. In addition, Susskind produced a 
series of 26 hour-long semidocumentary 
dramas on “Armstrong Circle Theater,” and 
between network programs he found time 
to produce for WNTA, on channel 13, the 
initial 26 plays in the series The Play of 
the Week" (other people took it over after 
that) and to act as both the executive pro- 
ducer and the onscreen moderator of “Open 
End,” the telescopically extendible Sunday 
night discussion program on the same chan- 
nel. 

All this has given Susskind the reputa- 
tion of being one of the livest wires in tele- 
vision, so it was natural enough that I 
should turn to him when, late in the spring, 
I decided to see if I could get some first- 
hand idea of the way in which an independ- 
ent outfit goes about presenting and selling 
its program ideas to advertising agencies 
and networks. Susskind, I knew, took a 
hand in selling his programs, and at that 
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moment I was interested not in Susskind 
the producer or Susskind the performer but 
in Susskind the salesman. As viewers of 
“Open End” are aware, Susskind is voluble 
a wide range of subjects, including the 
subject of the television industry itself, 
he has unhesitatingly taken to task 

e than once for a lack of imaginative- 
ness, and I found him no less outspoken 
about the problems of getting programs 
sold to and scheduled on the networks. 

The headquarters of Talent Associates is 
a closely packed set of reasonably modern 
Offices on the seventh floor of a building on 
the west side of Madison Avenue at the cor- 
ner of 50th Street, and one day I went to see 
Susskind there, on the first of what turned 
out to be a number of visits. Susskind’s 
private office—a corner one, with a grand 
view of Madison Avenue on one side, and, 
on the other, of all kinds of big new build- 
ings to the north—is a medium-sized, well- 
carpeted executive lair furnished with a 
large desk of vaguely Hepplewhite design, 
a, couple of swivel chairs, a sofa, a French 
Provincial cabinet topped by a clutter of 
family photographs, and a couple of oil 
paintings, done in quasi-impressionist 
style, of Parisian street scenes. As for the 
physical appearance of Susskind himself— 
a handsome, stocky, fastidiously dressed 
man, boyishly energetic at 39—I found it 
consistent with his night-borne image on 
the television screen, except, perhaps, for 
such details as the texture of his close- 
cropped hair, which is strangely nubbly, 
like a prize terrier’s, and his complexion, 
which is quite fresh, in spite of the fa- 
miliar pouches under his eyes. He received 
me courteously from behind his desk, 
showed immediate interest when I said I 
was curious about how programs are mar- 
keted, and very soon began talking about 

Bis own marketing plans. 

“You came at the right time to ask about 
selling programs,” Susskind said. “We're 
‘already approaching the climax of the sell- 
ing season, which is as hectic a one as I can 
Temember. Our own sales effort is deeply 
launched, and the next few weeks should tell 
whether we're in or out with most of the 
Many program plans we have been working 
on since January. This is the crucible time 
for us. I have put aside all but the most 
vital aspects of my production work here 
for a while in order to concentrate on get- 
ting these programs sold.” 

Susskind lit a cigarette, leaned back in his 
swivel chair, and, puffing away, gave me a 
lengthy summary of what he had in his 
crucible. The ingredients included 8 adapta- 
tions of children’s classics, such as “Tom 
Sawyer,” “Kidnaped,” “Ivanhoe,” and “David 
Copperfield”; 10 programs called “The Wit- 
ness,” in which notorious evildoers of the 
past would be hauled up before a mythical 
congressional investigating committee; 6 or 
8 specials featuring Elaine May and Mike 
Nichols, a pair of young satirists whose ap- 
pearances in nightclubs and on the television 
Spectacular called “The Fabulous Fifties” 
have caused a good deal of talk; 6or 8 specials 
featuring Art Carney; 39 programs entitled 
“Time of My Life,” which would dramatize 
the lives of such well-known people as Helen 
Hayes and Dr. Jonas E. Salk; and 39 “Great 
Ghost Stories.” With the exception of the 
specials featuring Art Carney, I learned, these 
were all new Susskind projects, and all of 
them, including the Carney specials, were 
under consideration at various networks and 
advertising agencies. “The only things that 
we can definitely count on so far are renew- 
als of two existing shows—the ‘Du Pont Show 
of the Month,’ which we've had on the air for 
4 years, and ‘Armstrong Circle Theater,’ 
which we've had on for 5,” Susskind told me. 
“But we have a lot of motion and excitement 
around our new projects for next year, and 
while most of these shows haven't been defi- 
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nitely set yet, we are now in the process of 
taking stock of our position and planning 
our strategy for moving in on the networks 
and agencies on behalf of programs that have 
not so far evoked a strong sales response. 
Right now I'd like to concentrate my atten- 
tion on the Art Carney specials, which have 
attracted a lot of interest, and the May and 
Nichols specials, which have a lot of interest 
around the agencies, too. So far, however, it 
has been a generic interest, not a specific 
interest.“ 

At this point, two men walked into Suss- 
kind’s office, leaving the door ajar, and 
Susskind introduced them—Al Levy, a short, 
gentle-eyed middle-aged man, who is Suss- 
kind's business partner at Talent Associates, 
and Mitchell Benson, a tall, gray-haired 
man, who is the firm’s vice president in 
charge of sales. 

We've got some interest in the May and 
Nichols specials at Doherty, Clifford, Steers 
& Shenfield,” Benson told Susskind, “They 
want one of us to go over tomorrow after 
lunch. They've got money, for Noxzema 
and Cutex.” 

“Right,” Susskind said, and then Levy 
and Benson went off into a complicated 
discussion with Susskind about what prog- 
ress the account executive for the Alumi- 
num Co. of America at the Fuller & Smith & 
Ross agency—a man referred to only as Art— 
had been making in his efforts to persuade 
the American Broadcasting Co. to open up 
some time for Alcoa to put “The Witness” on 
the network once a month. The progress, I 
gathered, was negligible. 

“Art said to me that we were three- 
quarters of the way home with ABC. I 
said, Art, we're nowhere at all,’ that's what 
I said,” Benson told Susskind. But he 
added kindly after a moment, “Let’s give 
Art one little star for having tried.” 

“One little star? Forgive me,” Susskind 
said cynically, “If Art doesn’t find that 
time, it’s likely to become quite an ulcer 
to him. Quite an ulcer.” 

Levy, facing Susskind across the desk, 
sighed, drew on a cigar, and said to me, “The 
big problem this year, in lining up shows 
for next season, is to get time on the net- 
works, Time, anyway, for the kind of qual- 
ity shows that David has been putting on. 
The networks are in the driver’s seat this 
year. Last year at this time, the networks 
were so hard up for sponsors that they were 
making distress deals all over; this year 
they seem to have half a dozen sponsors 
panting for every scrap of prime time. A 
real seller’s market. But not for us. In 
fact, it’s sometimes tougher to do business 
with the networks than with the agencies. 
Whatever end you tackle it from, it’s hard 
getting live drama on television nowadays. 
Ten years ago, you had 10 regular weekly 
dramatic shows running live on television— 
‘Studio One,’ ‘Kraft Television Theater,’ 
‘Robert Montgomery Presents,’ and all those 
things—and now David is about the only 
one who's really doing live drama outside 
of Robert Saudek. Now, what the agencies 
and networks want, 90 percent of the time, 
is westerns and private-eye shows and sit- 
uation comedies—stuff that we won't pro- 
duce, because we're not in that business. 
What we have to do to get on the air with 
what we do best is to keep approaching 
responsible sponsors in the business, and 
keep trying to convince them that quality 
pays off. 

“The kind of companies we feel we can 
approach are Du Pont and General Motors; 
they're more concerned than other com- 
panies with their corporate names, and they 
put out high quality and often high-priced 
merchandise. But when you get to the 
penny producers in this business—the soaps 
and the food guys—they don't give a damn 
about all that. Ask them if they aren't 
interested in helping their corporate name 
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by putting on quality shows, they'll say that 
the only thing that interests them is moving 
goods at the lowest possible cost per thou- 
sand viewers. And as for the corporate name, 
a soap company is just as likely as not to 
be too busy competing with itself to bother 
about that. You know—throwing a Mr. 
Clean against Spic and Span, when both 
products are made by the same outfit. The 
same with the pharmaceutical houses. They 
don't care about the corporate image in to- 
day's world. All those B's dropping down 
into the stomach. The hard sell. What do 
you suppose ‘The Bridge of San Luis Rey’ 
is going to do for Bufferin?” 

“Spreading the advertising message every- 
where, regardless of the corporate image— 
that’s what you find,’ Benson said. “I 
watched “The Untouchables’ the other night. 
An armed gang was moving in on a girl who 
had fingered a fellow. The gang moves in 
as she lies in bed, and they empty their 
guns into her head. Then there's a dis- 
solve, and on comes a commercial for Car- 
nation milk. The perfect milk for your 
baby. That's what you're up against. The 
buckshot advertisers, spraying the message 
as wide as they can, and figuring that, sta- 
tistically, they're bound to pick up the cus- 
tomers.” 

“Contrast that’—Susskind broke in, 
speaking slowly and deliberately, and em- 
phasizing his words with a chopping mo- 
tion of his right hand, just as he often does 
on “Open End”—*“contrast that attitude 
with the attitude of Du Pont when they 
bought the ‘Du Pont Show of the Month.’ 
Du Pont's concern was, above all, for their 
corporate image. For years, all sorts of spe- 
cial polls had been showing that people had 
the idea Du Pont was just a huge cabal, 
with tentacles everywhere, a great monopoly, 
making millions and millions out of muni- 
tions. They were troubled by the image. 
They wanted to improve it. Buying the 
‘Show of the Month’ has contributed to that 
improvement. Their ads are not hard sell, 
and they have the benefit of the association 
of the Du Pont name with The Count of 
Monte Cristo,’ with ‘The Bridge of San Luis 
Rey,’ with ‘Wuthering Heights.’ And look 
at what Alcoa, another big company that 
used to be considered a monopoly, did for 
its name by living with a frequently con- 
troversial show like ‘See It Now.’ Or Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey, jumping in to sponsor 
‘The Play of the Week’ when it was about 
to fold. Or Armstrong Cork, bringing a par- 
ticular climate of opinion around its name 
and around its floor products—which have 
no repeat usages like toothpaste but which 
tend to become permanent purchases—by 
passing up the chance to buy into westerns 
and sticking instead to ‘Armstrong Circle 
Theater.’ Staying with something that’s 
got a little tone, and luster to it.” 

Thus far in the selling season, however, 
Susskind went on, the demand for tone and 
luster was hardly overwhelming. I've just 
been over to one agency and seen its pro- 
gram lineup, and there’s no change,” he 
said, getting up and pacing his office. Just 
filled with the usual westerns, private eyes, 
adventure shows, and situation comedies, 
No change except for the names—‘Surfside 
6,’ ‘Stagecoach West,’ ‘Hong Kong,’ ‘Route 
66,“ ‘Bringing up Buddy.“ A Who's Who of 
junk. And nobody seems to care about it. 
The only network with any real imagina- 
tiveness is Columbia. ABC, which really 
started the folderol of TV westerns, is so 
firmly committed to a policy of running 
assembly-line filmed stuff that it’s just 
about out as a prospect for our kind of pro- 
gram, unless we can persuade an important 
sponsor, such as Alcoa, to bring pressure to 
bear on them to provide us with the neces- 
sary air time. And that’s also about the 
only way we're likely to get a show on 
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NBC this season. For its own reasons, NBC 
has been taking a hostile—a fiercely hos- 
tile—attitude toward us lately.” Susskind 
shook his head gloomily and paused in his 
pacing to gaze down upon Madison Avenue. 
Then he went back to his chair and, leaning 
back in it, placed his feet—small feet, ele- 
gantly shod—on his desk. “I hate selling,” 
he said. 

After a few moments, he brightened up 
and, all energy, began talking about the 
sales approaches he planned to make in the 
next few days—mostly in connection with 
the Art Carney specials, the May and Nichols 
specials, and “Great Ghost Stories“ —to a 
number of agency, network, and sponsoring- 
company officials, including Charles Reyson, 
president of Revlon, Inc., the big cosmetic 
manufacturer; Oliver Treyz, president of 
ABC; Oscar Katz, vice president in charge of 
network programing at CBS Television; and 
account executives at a dozen or so adver- 
tising agencies, among them J. Walter 
Thompson and Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn. “BBDO has some huge accounts 
that should be good prospects for us,” he 
remarked, for my benefit. 

“For example, United States Steel, which, 
although satisfied with ‘The United States 
Steel Hour,’ probably needs to juice things 
up with people who will generate extra ex- 
citement, such as Art Carney or May and 
Nichols. Then, BBDO has General Mills, 
which sponsors everything from Wyatt Earp 
to spectaculars, and Pittsburgh Plate Glass, 
which does things with a kind of tone to 
them, and they’ve just got Pepsi-Cola, a $10 
million account.” After a pause, Susskind 
shouted out to his secretary through the door 
of his office, “Get me Charlie Revson.“ In an 
aside to me, he explained, “I want to see Mr. 
Revson soon. Revlon ran into rating trouble 
last year with a program called ‘The Big 
Party’—Goody Ace was on that job, and they 
spent a lot of money, with guest stars like 
Sir John Gielgud—and they had a hard win- 
ter. I want to recommend Art Carney and 
May and Nichols to him for next season.” 

Susskind’s telephone rang in a minute or 
two. Mr. Revson was on the line. Well, 
hello Charlie,” Susskind said cordially. “Hope 
you had a good vacation. Listen, Charlie, I 
wanted to go right to you personally on this. 
You are probably considering a new program 
for next year, and I wonder whether you will 
consider these two exciting ideas. The first 
is Art Carney in six or eight specials”—and 
Susskind went on to talk at length of the 
sort of programs, primarily comedy revues, 
that he had in mind for Carney. Then he 
said, “Now, the second thing I have, Charlie, 
is Elaine May and Mike Nichols, also doing 
six or eight specials. I have the feeling that 
these two people are going to be the next 
big comedy phenomenon in the country. I 
think they’re going to hit very big. Charlie, 
I think there are two ways of bringing these 
talents to full fruition, and we have these 
two ways worked out. One is to get top writ- 
ing talent, and to this end we have Larry 
Gelbart and Sheldon Keller, two of the top 
comedy writers in the business. And, next, 
good solid comedy guest stars to bolster 
them—stars like Judy Holliday and Tony 
Randall.” 

Susskind paused, listening, and the phone 
vibrated. “Oh, Gobel, Shriner, Sid Caesar,” 
he said after a while. “Well, Charlie, there’s 
a big difference between Caesar and May and 
Nichols. Caesar had an 8-year run. The 
public became pretty familiar with the pro- 
gram. They knew Caesar’s German psychia- 
trist, they knew his takeoff on Italian mo- 
vies. But May and Nichols, Charlie, are on 
the rise curve.” Susskind gazed at the ceil- 
ing while the phone vibrated some more. 
Then he said, “I feel, Charlie, that the ap- 
peal of May and Nichols is going to be to the 
young. I don’t mean to children but to 
the young marrieds—the group that you're 
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probably most interested in reaching. Peo- 
ple between 20 and 40. I hope you don't 
mind if I think 40 is still young, because I’m 
just about 40.” He laughed. “Yes, Charlie. 
O.K., Charlie. Goodbye, Charlie.” 

Susskind put the receiver back on the 
hook and shook his head in a sweeping mo- 
tion, like a man emerging from a swim and 
shaking water out of his hair. 

“What did he say?” Levy asked, cigar 
poised in midair. 

“He said, ‘A little Caesar goes a long 
way,“ Susskind replied. “Otherwise abso- 
lutely noncommittal. But he told me to 
call him in a couple of days. I don’t know, 
I think we may have a possibility there.” 

Later that day, Susskind followed up his 
approach to Revson with a telephone call to 
Evan William Mandell, the assistant to the 
president of Revlon, and the result was an 
invitation to Susskind to have lunch the 
next day with Mandel and his assistant, 
George Beck. When Susskind told me about 
this invitation, I remarked that Id like to 
be present, too, if nobody would mind, in 
order to get some idea of how such negotia- 
tions are conducted. Susskind said he 
wouldn't mind if Mandel didn't, so I tele- 
phoned Mandel and explained my mission to 
him. Mandel expansively invited me to 
come along. 

Revlon, Inc., maintains its executive head- 
quarters on four floors high up in the Tish- 
man Building, on Fifth Avenue. Shortly 
before 12:30 the next day, I met Susskind 
by arrangement in the lobby, and was 
hurtled up with him by automatic elevator 
to the 26th floor, where a receptionist, 
seated against a background of photomurals 
representing Revlon's activities in research, 
manufacturing, and sales, asked him whom 
he wished to see. Susskind told her. “My 
name is David Susskind,” he added, in the 
low, smooth voice with which he introduces 
himself on “Open End.” We were shown 
into Mandel’s office, a businesslike place 
dominated by a bulletin board covered with 
color swatches and with proof sheets of 
Revion ads. Nobody was there when we 
went in, but we were soon joined first by 
Beck, a slim, fair-haired man of about 40, 
and then by Mandel, a round-faced, sharp- 


eyed fellow still in his 30’s. Susskind got 
right down to business. “I have something 
good for Revlon,“ he said. “I know you 


have indicated that you want to go in for 
specials, and I now, of course, that you've 
signed up Harry Belafonte for two of them 
next year and two the year after. I have 
two exciting ideas that I believe are particu- 
larly right for Revlon. I'm referring to six or 
eight Art Carney specials—” 

“Seems like a lot,” Mandel observed. 

“—and Elaine May and Mike Nichols, also 
in six or eight specials,” Susskind continued. 

Susskind launched into a speech about 
the critics’ response to “The Art Carney 
Show” in the season just ending, and about 
his high hopes for it in the coming year. 

“Have you brought the ratings with you?” 
Beck inquired. 

Susskind said he hadn't. He went on to 
remark that while the Carney program had 
perhaps not been winning as large an au- 
dience as he, Susskind, personally thought 
it deserved, this was due primarily to its 
having been scheduled somewhat awk- 
wardly—as an alternate to “The Bell Tele- 
phone Hour” once a month. He added that 
the critics’ almost unanimous enthusiasm 
for the series constituted a great expression 
of confidence in Carney’s talent. “This 
year, Art Carney has proved himself in seri- 
ous dramatic roles as well as comedy,” he 
said. “Next season, I think we would em- 
phasize his comedic aspects.” 

“What are your plans for May and Ni- 
chols?” Beck asked. 

“I want to have May and Nichols in a ser- 
ies of 1-hour satiric comedy programs, in 
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which we would use the revue format, as 
we have been doing in Carney's comedy 
shows.” Susskind said. “I'm operating under 
the conviction that May and Nichols are the 
next great comedy personalities in America. 
They're on the come. They've only begun to 
hit their level. May and Nichols are not—” 
Susskind paused, raised his right hand, cup- 
ped his fingers, and made a judicious twisting 
motion with his wrist, as though he were 
trying to unscrew a thought out of the air, 
like an electric-light bulb. “May and Ni- 
chols are not in the ugly school of sick come- 
dians. Theirs is not an out-there kind of 
comedy that strains credulity and taste.” 

“You think people understand them?” 
Mandel said. The old kind of comics hit you 
where you live. They made you feel part of 
everything. You had an emotional attach- 
ment to them.” 

“I think May and Nichols have that,” Suss- 
kind said firmly. 

“You know that refrigerator commercial 
they did on ‘The Fabulous Fifties’—wasn’t it 
a little sophisticated, a little far over?“ Man- 
del said. 

“No, I think they achieve a kind of univer- 
sal response,” Susskind said. “Have you 
heard Mike Nichols doing the great atomic 
scientist whose mother is phoning him? It’s 
great. It's really something, with that kind 
of universal response.” 

Mandel broke in to suggest that it was 
time for lunch. On our way out, though, he 
took us on a brief detour to a higher floor, 
to see a suite of elegantly hushed, sump- 
tuously furnished rooms—one done in Louis 
XV style, another in Italian Renaissance 
style, and a third in Bank of England style, 
all giving on to a long terrazzo-floored cor- 
ridor with a strip of red carpeting down the 
middle and with street signs reading “Fifth 
Avenue” against the walls. The suite, I gath- 
ered, served mostly as a showroom for dis- 
playing various Revlon products, and as we 
walked down the corridor, single file, to gaze 
at all this magnificence, Mandel explained, 
“We themed this out after the four fashion 
capitals of the world.” 

“It’s wonderful what lipstick can build,” 
Susskind said. 

We headed back toward the elevators, and 
as we did, I brushed against a small green 
bush in a large pot. The bush gave off a 
tinkling sound; it was made of glass. On 
one of the leaves I noticed a bee; it was 
made of glass, too, right to the wing tips. 

“All done, all conceived and desired, by 
Charles Revson, with the help of a deco- 
rator. And if you know Mr. Revson, you 
know he really designed it, down to the last 
little touch,” Beck said as the elevator door 
opened and we squeezed back against a load 
of other people dropping down the shaft 
to lunch. 

“I know what you mean,” Susskind said. 
He's got a real—" He paused for the right 
phrase, and, lifting his hand to a level 
slightly above the shoulders surrounding 
him, he tried a couple of thoughtful half 
turns at his invisible light bulb. But the 
phrase didn’t come. 

“Sensitivity,” Mandel said. “A manner of 
perfection. Leaving no detail overlooked.” 

The lunch took place at the Little Club, 
on East Fifty-fifth Street off Madison—a 
well-upholstered, dimly lit place decorated 
with antiqued mirrors and peopled by an 
expense-account crowd, including a good 
many Martini-bearing men standing at a 
bar near the entrance. We were quickly 
seated in a leather-padded semicircular 
booth, and set upon by a number of waiters. 
Susskind, who rarely drinks at lunch, would 
have no liquor, and nobody else ordered any, 
either, 

Susskind lit a cigarette and addressed 
Mandel. “My theory is, Bill,” he said, in 
his emphatic manner, “that the people in 
this business who really care about the work 
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they do, and who have something to offer, 
should not have to go around hat in hand to 
sell programs. They should be sought out, 
they should be summoned by people like 
you. After all, you know, I care about what 
appears under my name on the screen just 
as much as Revlon does about its name.” 

That's the way we used to do business in 
earlier times, but not everybody has your 
talent, David, so we got a little tired, and 
had to carefully analyze our needs,“ Mandel 
said, and added, “I don’t know how many 
flops Beethoven wrote, but when you throw 
four hundred thousand dollars a week into 
a show, you owe it to the people you rep- 
resent to investigate your wants. Don't you 
think so?” 

“I suppose so,” Susskind said. 

A headwaiter brought some huge menu 
cards, and after everybody had ordered, Suss- 
kind talked on about the projected Art Car- 
ney programs. “Art Carney needs no eluci- 
dation,” he said eventually. “With Carney, 
we want to do for next season what we have 
been doing this season, only better.“ Light- 
ing another cigarette, he changed the sub- 

Tomorrow's challenge is exciting, and 
I can't think of anybody more excitingly 
ready for tomorrow than May and Nichols,” 
he said. “I don’t need to tell you what a 
smash hit they were in ‘The Fabulous Fifties.’ 
They're fresh, they're young, they're funny. 
Some people“ —he looked down at his plate 
for a moment—“might be inclined to think 
that they're a little special, but I remember 
how we started ‘Mr. Peepers’ on television 
8 years ago, and people thought that was spe- 
cial. Nobody gets excited about new talent 
until it’s established, and then the competi- 
tion gets hysterical. May and Nichols are 
here now, Bill. Why not catch them on the 
rise curve? By the way, they're putting on 
a two-person show on Broadway in October. 
‘This, I think, will heighten and implement 
their strength. And there would be other 
important peripheral values accruing around 
their Broadway appearances, too—the addi- 
tion of added promotional stature through 
press and magazine exposure. May and 
Nichols can probably use certain reinforce- 
ment, Bill, and, of course, that is something 
we can give them. Do May and Nichols 
need top writing? Yes. Do they need solid 
guest support, with marquee names like Judy 
Holliday and Tony Randall? Yes, Will they 
getit? Yes.” 

Mandel asked whether May and Nichols 
had had any help so far in preparing material 
for their sketches. Susskind said that Mike 
Nichols and Elaine May had been doing the 
writing themselves but that it seemed doubt- 
ful whether they'd be able to turn out all 
the material needed for the sketches in the 
proposed television specials. “They'll just 
have to give up the idea of writing all their 
own stuff and performing at the same time,” 
he said, and he added that he was authorized 
by the agent for May and Nichols to say that 


they would be willing to deliver commercials 


themselves—“of course, in a kidding way.” 

Susskind went on to explain that he 
thought the revue form would be the one 
best suited to May and Nichols. Some of 
the Art Carney hours have been revues, and 
we've had great success with this form,” he 
said. “In one we satirized the American 
shibboleth of success, in one we satirized 
book clubs, and in one we satirized one- 
worldness. I want to do the same sort of 
thing with May and Nichols. This would be 
a show with a thematic point of view. One 
week May and Nichols would be satirizing 
suburban living, one week they would be 
satirizing relations between the sexes. Pok- 
ing fun at the foibles of our society.” He 
added, “Which we are in need of.” 

There was quiet at the table for a few 
moments. A waiter appeared, holding high 
a 2-foot pepper grinder, and sent down a 
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shower of black pepper upon everybody’s 
salad plate. When he had gone, Mandel 
spoke. “I'm interested in May and Nichols,” 
he said. “They have that level of sophisti- 
cation that has arisen during the postwar 
years. Today we have millions of adults be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 40 who are far 
more advanced educationally than people 
in the same age groups in prewar years, 
They have a degree of sophistication that 
kids who never went through high school 
before the war never had. And then they're 
had 10 years of exposure to TV. They're 
pretty hep, and that must go for their ap- 
preciation of comedy. In fact, when you 
find 5-year-old kids giving you the punch- 
lines to classic jokes, it seems as though 
everybody's hep.“ 

Mandel turned his attention to the food 
at his place, and while he ate, Susskind 
talked of the impact that May and Nichols 
had had upon people he described as opin- 
lonmakers, who, he said, were likely to play 
a great part in starting a vast wave of popu- 
larity for them, 

“What the social scientists would call the 
social-leader theory,” Mandel said. “The 
intelligentsia starts everything. They're the 
leaders. They start the fashion.” 

“Somebody has to start the wave,” Suss- 
kind said. That's where you sponsors must 
exert leadership.” 

“We have exerted leadership, David.“ 
Mandel said. “We have experimented in this 
last season with a good show, a superior 
show, and it was whipped by blood and 
thunder.” This was a reference to Revlon's 
hard winter with “The Big Party,” which 
had been rendered even harder by the high 
ratings of the competing “The Untouch- 
ables.” Mandel added reminiscently, “We 
had a lot of culture on that show, David. 
A lot of things that the intelligentsia would 
want. Sir John Gielgud, standing in front 
of a fireplace, with well-dressed, beautiful 
people around, reciting Shakespeare.” 

“I saw that,” Susskind said. “Frankly, 
Bill, I thought it was a sickly thing. It was 
a loss of dignity for Sir John Gielgud.” 

“I can’t agree,” Mandel said. “I think 
there was admiration for him, David, even 
among the people on the set with him,” 

Susskind shrugged one shoulder in a 
friendly manner, and, dropping Sir John 
Gielgud, asked about Revlon's new pro- 
graming plans thus far, apart from the 
company’s commitment to sponsor two spe- 
cials starring Belafonte. Mandel replied 
that he had something else in the wind, but 
that he wasn’t going to talk about it at 
present. 

Don't you have a dynamic cornerstone 
personality lined up?“ Susskind asked. 

“How many dynamic cornerstone person- 
alties are there in the country—guys who 
can stand for a whole hour of comedy and 
stay clean?” Mandel said. 

At this, Susskind began to complain to 
Mandel about the low quality of much of 
the comedy on network television, and he 
went from there to complain about the 
taboos imposed on television drama by spon- 
sors and advertising agencies. “I remember 
one Cigarette sponsor calling me into his 
office the day after we'd put on an hour show 
of live drama that got rave notices,” Suss- 
kind said. He said the theme was too 
sombre, too downbeat, and he told me never 
to do anything like it again. He said, ‘I 
want happy shows with people with happy 
problems.’ I said, ‘But, sir, what kind of 
show should I do?“ He said, That's your 
problem, not mine.’ Bill, the taboos, Every 
time you do something new, your’e en- 
countering terrific resistance.” 

“I know, David,” Mandel said. “You spon- 
sor a show that has something innocuous 
about a letter carrier and you get letters 
from the letter carriers’ league saying you're 
unfair to letter carriers. It seems as though 
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you can't do a show about anything without 
getting letters of protest from some group 
or other. I think it’s just the times we live 
in, David. Everybody's associated today.” 

Susskind found his way back to the sub- 
ject of May and Nichols. Mandel inquired 
about the probable cost of the specials, and 
Susskind replied that he estimated the pro- 
gram costs per program at $170,000, 

“We might be interested in two May and 
Nichols specials,” Mandel said after a while. 

“I can’t sell just two,” Susskind said. 
“May and Nichols want to do television ex- 
clusively for a year—no night clubs. They 
want their own show. I'm confident they 
can get it, whether for Revlon or some other 
sponsor.” 

“Six or eight makes it difficult. We've 
already lined up three for next season—two 
Belafonte specials and one other,” Mandel 
said. 

“Realistically, I can sell six or eight May 
and Nichols,” Susskind said. “The sponsor 
interest is there. I would be foolish to settle 
for two, but I wouldn't mind selling four 
to you and selling four to somebody else.” 

“But I would, David,” Mandel said. “If 
we bought these specials, we'd be buying 
them for corporate impact. We might want 
to have less commercials to help achieve 
that impact. We'd want to have that cor- 
porate feeling about May and Nichols. We 
wouldn't want to share them. When I got 
through putting those specials on, I'd want 
people to say, ‘May and Nichols—oh, yes, 
they were on the Revlon specials. We 
wouldn't want to vitiate that particular 
impact.” 

“Plymouth is interested,” Susskind said. 
“Sara Lee is interested.” 

“Go with Plymouth,” Mandel said. 

Susskind laughed. “You aren't known as 
the gentlest sponsor,” he said. “I've known 
Charlie Revson for many years, and when 
Charlie was unhappy with his show, you 
knew it.” 

“Right, David, but if so, why call us?” 
Mandel said. “When you get a client who 
may not be so gentle, you can at least say, 
‘There may be a tough guy, but I'm getting 
satisfaction from a job well done.“ 

Susskind nodded, and passed on to the 
pressing need— the desperately pressing 
need“ for sponsors to back programs of 
superior quality, especially the programs he 
had been discussing. “I think,” he said, 
“I'd like to say to Mr. Revson, ‘Mr. Revson, 
our job here is not so much to drive away 
with the hard metallic sell——’” 

“We never have used the hard metallic 
sell, Dayid,” Mandel said. “Only the at- 
tempt to convince people that Revlon is the 
finest cosmetic company in the world. We 
think our commercials are interesting and 
informative. Barbara Britton is the softest- 
sell person in the world.” 

“She's doing the hard sell,” Susskind said. 

“The hard sell is Dristan and drain your 
sinus cavities,” Mandel said. 

“The soft sell is Phil Silvers doing the 
Pontiac commercial,” Susskind said. “The 
May and Nichols refrigerator commercial is 
the soft sell.“ 

“No, no; the nasal drip—that's the hard 
sell,” Mandel insisted. “I consider Phil 
Silver’s commercial, the Victor Borge com- 
mercial, or the Nichols and May commercial 
not the hard sell or the soft sell, but the 
novelty sell. We never use the hard sell at 
Revlon, although we may use the novelty 
sell.” And Mandel recited one of the slogans 
for Revion’s Pango Peach lipstick and nail 
polish, “From east of the sun, west of the 
moon—Pango Peach.” 

“Gee, woman was just coming out of the 
jungle, and along come. you guys,” Susskind 
said. 


“A woman is a woman, David, no matter 
what,“ Mandel replied. “The feeling she gets 
when you hand her a lipstick, she’s still a 
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woman; and when we name it Pango Peach 
instead of No. 12, it means something to 
her. Last year we came out with a nail 
enamel called Pineapple Yum-Yum.” 

“Pineapple Yum-Yum,"” Susskind said, 
ruminatively. 

“Well,” Mandel said briskly, with a glance 
at his watch, “we'll take May and Nichols 
under advisement. I think we ought to be 
receptive to something with sophistication, 
with youth, with the puncturing of the 
myths of our society, instead of Walter Bren- 
nan. We'll think about it, David. If you 
don't have it sold in 10 days, we'll get back 
to you.” 

Out on the sidewalk, after saying goodbye 
to Beck and Mandel, Susskind and I headed 
down Madison Avenue. As Susskind pressed 
on in a determined, rather stiff-legged, wad- 
ing stride, I asked him how he thought the 
meeting had gone. “Not too badly,” he said. 
“My guess is that Charlie Revson will call 
and take two of the May and Nichols spe- 
cials.” A moment later, he added, “But 
there's no use sitting back and waiting for 
the call. It may never come. In this busi- 
ness, you have to keep selling everywhere or 
you're dead.“ 

Susskind increased his pace. He turned 
right on 52d Street, and then started down 
Fifth Avenue, on his way to the offices of 
Doherty, Clifford, Steers & Shenfield, the 
people who had the money for Noxzema and 
Cutex. “Cutex had the living brains 
knocked out of them by Revlon last year on 
sales, They should be deeply interested in 
May and Nichols,” he remarked to me as 
we reached the building where the agency 
had its offices. We hurried through the 
lobby and took an elevator to the agency’s 
floor. Susskind walked purposefully over to 
the receptionist’s desk and gave the girl 
there the name of the vice president he had 
come to see. “My name is David Susskind,” 
he told her, in his low, smooth “Open End” 
voice, 


{From the New Yorker, July 2, 1960] 
THe Massest MEDIUM 
(By Thomas Whiteside) 

Any independent television producer is 
likely to have his ups and downs—and never 
more so than in the spring. That is when 
networks, advertising agencies, and spon- 
sors start to decide in earnest which series 
of programs they want to present to the 
American public during the “prime” evening 
hours of the approaching fall and winter 
months. It is the independent television 
production firms—big ones and small ones, 
specialists in live shows or films—who dream 
up and supply most of the p , and 
spring is the time when their executives 
rush around Radio City and along Madison 
Avenue in a turbulent competition to pro- 
mote program ideas, old and new. The 
whole process of renewal and creation is one 
with Darwinian overtones—a struggle of 
program against program for survival in an 
environment of adman's thinking, audience 
ratings, and network vice presidenial strat- 
egy—and the casualty rate among programs 
can be high; of the 116 sponsored network 
series that were shown last season, for ex- 
ample, only 60 will be continued in the fall. 
The scramble to get programs on the air is 
apt to be fierce, and it seems understandable 
that in springtime a certain fretfulness 
should afflict the independent producers. 
Nevertheless, when, early one spring after- 
noon, I found myself hurrying up Madison 
Avenue in the company of David Susskind, 
who at 39 is the leading partner of Talent 
Associates, Ltd.—the largest producer of live 
television programs in this country—I felt 
that Susskind was in a confident mood. 

Susskind is also the production chief of 
Talent Associates—and, of course, the mod- 
erator of the channel 13 discussion program 
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“Open End'! —but at the time I saw him he 
had set aside all but the most urgent of his 
production work in order to concentrate on 
lining up sponsors and air time for a num- 
ber of programs that he had in mind for the 
networks next year, all of them dramas or 
revues. For everybody in the industry, it 
was the height of the selling season; and 
Susskind had agreed to let me sit in with 
him for several days at conferences to watch 
how the vital process of selling went. So far 
that spring day, it seemed not to have gone 
too badly for Susskind, even though no- 
body had made any outright commitments, 
Shortly after noon, Susskind had gone to a 
client lunch with Evan William Mandel and 
George Beck, two top advertising executives 
of the mighty cosmetic firm of Revion, Inc., 
and the three men had discussed at some 
length a proposal of Susskind’s that Revlon 
sponsor six or eight Susskind specials“ 
long, live, costly productions—starring the 
young satirists Elaine May and Mike Nichols. 
Mandel had expressed interest in May and 
Nichols, and while he said that the com- 
pany was not prepared to sponsor all six or 
eight specials, it might consider sponsoring 
two. The lunch conference had then broken 
up inconclusively, with everybody promising 
to keep in touch. Susskind’s next move, 
since he had no firm commitment from Revy- 
lon, had been to stop in at the advertising 
agency of Doherty, Clifford, Steers & Shen- 
field to set about persuading a couple of vice 
presidents there that two of the agency’s 
clients, the makers of Noxzema and the 
makers of Cutex, would be well advised to 
sponsor the May and Nichols specials. Suss- 
kind can be voluble on almost any subject, 
as people who have watched him on “Open 
End” are aware, and after he had spent some 
time discoursing on the talents of May and 
Nichols, the Doherty, Clifford people, seem- 
ingly impressed, sald that they would se- 
riously consider buying three specials—and 
perhaps even six—on behalf of Noxzema, 
Cutex, and Triumph Herald cars, on a co- 
sponsorship basis. They said they'd let Suss- 
kind know more as soon as they got to the 
clients, Susskind and I then headed back 
toward his office. As he walked purposefully 
along Madison Avenue (he encountered some 
curious stares on the way, for his generally 
handsome features and his prematurely 
baggy eyes are instantly recognized by many 
people), he told me that several small spon- 
sors for the May and Nichols special suited 
him just about as well as one large one. 
“These smaller clients, the Noxzemas and 
the Cutexes, tend to be more straightfor- 
ward than the big clients,” he said. “They 
don’t try to play us off against the big out- 
fits, like William Morris and MCA. I feel we 
may be getting somewhere with Doherty, 
Clifford. Of course, I can’t sit still for 2 
weeks and await word from them without 
moving elsewhere, The season is moving too 
fast for that. I have to keep selling else- 
where.” 

In a few minutes, we arrived at the head- 
quarters of Talent Associates, a fairly mod- 
ern but crowded set of offices housing more 
than 60 employees—production people, sec- 
retaries, and so forth—on the seventh floor 
of a big building on Madison Avenue at 
50th Street. After sweeping through the 
reception room, Susskind engaged in a brief 
corridor conference on production matters 
with a member of his staff. Then he hur- 
ried to his private office—an elegant, not too 
large corner room with a fine view—and, 
sitting down in a swivel chair behind a large 
desk, prepared himself for an afternoon of 
proselytizing by telephone. Besides the May 
and Nichols specials, his projects for the 
coming season included a number of dramas 
based on children’s classics, such as “Tom 
Sawyer” and Kidnapped:“ a series entitled 
“The Witness,” which would bring noted 
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villains of the past before a fictitious con- 
gressional investigative body; a program 
called “Time of My Life,” which would deal 
with events in the lives of well-known peo- 
ple; and a set of “Great Ghost Stories.” All 
these were new programs, and in addition 
Talent Associates was planning to continue 
three old ones—“Du Pont Show of the 
Month,” “Armstrong Circle Theatre,” and 
“The Art Carney Show.” Now, at my re- 
quest, Susskind summed up how things 
stood for each of his projects. The pros- 
pects for the ‘Children’s Classics’ are very, 
very promising,” he said. “My proposal 
here has been for a unique presentation of 
these, with each show being 2 hours in 
length but shown in hourly segments on 
consecutive week nights, thus enabling us 
to do justice to the flavor of the original 
story, as well as to build up some cliff- 
hanging excitement. So far as sales are 
concerned, we have taken a two-pronged 
attack on this situation, approaching CBS 
on the one hand and different sponsors on 
the other, on the sound principle that hay- 
ing sponsors waiting in the wings is likely 
to make the situation doubly. interesting to 
the networks. We have already developed 
sponsor interest in the ‘Children’s Classics’ 
from Shell Oil, Goodyear Tire, Breck Sham- 
poo, and Eastman Kodak, through their 
agencies. I have strong assurance from 
James Aubrey, who's head of the CBS Tele- 
vision Network, that he’ll preempt the neces- 
sary time for the ‘Children’s Classics.’ I'm 
expecting a formal commitment from him 
on that any day. 

“In this business, by the way, a hand- 
shake over a deal is as good as a formal 
commitment; it usually takes weeks and even 
months before the legal paperwork catches 
up. Then we have ‘The Witness,“ on which 
we made a pilot tape last year under con- 
tract to NBC but which NBC didn’t want 
to do anything about. We own the pilot 
now, and it’s very, very hot with the Fuller 
& Smith & Ross agency for the Aluminum 
Co. of America as a once-a-month show on 
ABC on Tuesday nights from 10 to 11. Alcoa 
has an option on the 10-to-10:30 period at 
ABC, and they’re trying to pry open the other 
half hour. ‘The Witness’ is hot with CBS, 
too, as a possibility on Wednesday night at 
7:30 to oppose ‘Wagon Train’ on NBC, which 
has been smothering the opposition. It’s 
also hot, though to a lesser degree, with Dow 
Chemical through Norman, Craig & Kum- 
mel. As for “Time of My Life,’ that has 
evoked strong interest at Westinghouse 
through McCann-Erickson and at Breck 
Shampoo through Reach, McClinton. We 
have not as yet had much response to Great 
Ghost Stories’ for the fall, but it is under 
consideration at J. Walter Thompson as a 
summer replacement for The Tennessee 
Ernie Ford Show' on NBC.” He added that 
“Du Pont Show of the Month” and “Arm- 
strong Circle Theater" were sure for next 
season, but that “The Art Carney Show,” 
which had been sponsored on an alternate 
basis by AC spark plugs and Delco batteries, 
needed new sponsorship and was receiving 
“a lot of interest” at the McCann-Erickson 
and N. W. Ayer agencies. 

“Get hold of an outfit in Chicago called 
Kitchens of Sara Lee,” Susskind called out 
to his secretary when he had finished his 
summing up. “I want to talk to the adver- 
tising director, a Mr. Kenneth Harris." To 
me he explained, “I ran into Mr. Harris when 
I happened to be out in Chicago a few days 
ago. Sara Lee makes frozen cakes. The 
stuff is all prepared. All the housewife has 
to do is to let it defrost, I spoke to Mr. 
Harris about May and Nichols. It had oc- 
curred to me that today’s woman would buy 
Sara Lee cakes where her mother might not, 
and that the same kind of people—the young 
marrieds—who would be interested in May 
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and Nichols would also be the kind of peo- 
ple inclined to buy Sara Lee products. Mr. 
Harris was struck by the idea, and I said I 
would be in touch with him again.” 

After a short delay, the call came through. 
“Ah, hello there, Mr. Harris. How are you?” 
Susskind said into the telephone in the low- 
pitched, well-modulated voice familiar to 
“Open End“ viewers. “Now we agreed to 
talk about May and Nichols, and I’d be in- 
terested in knowing how far you've crystal- 
ized your television plans for next season.” 
He settled back in his chair and listened to 
the voice at the other end for a while, and 
then he said, “Oh, the only thing that poses 
a problem there, Mr. Harris, is that May and 
Nichols want to do TV exclusively next 
year—no nightclubs. Two specials would be 
inadequate to their purpose, I’m afraid. 
They want to do a minimum of six. But 
could I assume that you would be willing 
to go along on a cosponsorship situation? 
You would? Fine.” Then Susskind began 
discussing the budget of the proposed 
series—he said he calculated the cost of each 
program at a hundred and seventy thou- 
sand dollars—and wound up the conversa- 
tion by saying, “I'll keep a note of your in- 
terest, Mr. Harris, and keep you advised.” 

“Sara Lee is deeply interested,” he told me 
after he hung up, and with barely a pause 
he called to his secretary, “Get me Dan 
Seymour.” Seymour is a vice president and 
the director of radio and television at the 
J. Walter Thompson Advertising Agency. 

“Not in,“ Susskind's secretary said. 

Susskind frowned. “Let me talk to his 
secretary,” he said, and picked up the phone. 
“Madam,” he said into it, in a deep, smooth 
voice, “my whole friendship with Mr. Sey- 
mour is straining at the leash. I called him 
yesterday, and I called him the day before 
yesterday, and he hasn't called back. Please 
have him do so. Will you? And will you 
tell him that I have a number of very inter- 
esting ideas for him? Thank you.” 

Susskind hung up, lit a cigarette, took a 
couple of deep puffs, and shook his head 
in a slightly aggrieved way. “Get me Mary 
Harris at McCann-Erickson,” he called out. 
Miss Harris works on the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. account, and Susskind talked to 
her at some length about “Time of My Life.” 

“This is a biographical series, and biog- 
raphy is coming in strongly in show busi- 
ness,” he told her. “Note the success on 
Broadway of ‘Fiorello,’ ‘Gypsy,’ and the Helen 
Keller story. I observe a strong trend in 
the slick magazines to nonfiction; I hear 
that nonfiction books are selling equal to 
or outselling fiction. I've talked to Walter 
Cronkite about serving as host for Time of 
My Life.“ I can see Walter Cronkite saying 
‘Good evening. Now, we have the drama of 
Dr. Jonas Salk,’ and there is somebody play- 
ing Jonas Salk in his lab. Maybe his wife 
comes in and he says, “Yes; this is it,” or 
maybe—I don’t know—the AMA says, “Yes; 
this is it.“ This show is different. It's 
drama unto itself, no voice over, and the 
writers are excited about it.” (“Voice over” 
is the technique of having the voice of a 
narrator superimposed upon the action.) 

A moment later, Susskind’s secretary an- 
-nounced that Mr. Harris, the Sara Lee 
Kitchens man, was on the line again, Suss- 
kind spoke to him briefly and then told me, 
with satisfaction, “Sara Lee has thought 
about May and Nichols and has decided that 
they're ready to sponsor half of four of the 
specials. So now it looks as though we have 
something in the bank for May and 
Nichols.” He added, in a slightly more cau- 
tious tone, “That is, if we can find the net- 
work time.” And Susskind went on to talk 
about how finding time was harder than 
usual this year, because the networks, react- 
ing to recent congressional investigations, 
were now assuming a great deal of control 
over the choice of programs they transmit, 
instead of automatically bowing to the de- 
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sires of the big advertising agencies—with 
the unexpected result that more Westerns, 
more programs devoted to violence, and more 
run-of-the-mill situation comedies than ever 
were scheduled for next season. “More cow- 
boys and more private eyes—that’s what we 
have to fight this year,” Susskind said, with 
feeling. “Securing time on the network 
schedule for anything that does not fit the 
established program pattern is the thing 
that’s hardest for us. Of the three net- 
works, only one has any real receptiveness 
to programs of any quality, and that’s 
Columbia. ABC built itself an empire on 
Westerns and whodunits, and isn’t recep- 
tive to the sort of thing we do, and lately 
we haven't been able to get anywhere at 
NBC.” 

Susskind is one of the few people in the 
television business who have not hesitated 
to engage in public criticism of network 
programing practices, and I gathered that 
about a year ago, when he said, on Mike 
Wallace’s program on channel 13, that NBC 
had “the saddest case history” in network 
programing, relations between NBC and 
Talent Associates had taken a sharp turn 
for the worse. As Susskind talked about 
the NBC problem, the very thought of it 
seemed to goad him physically; he got up 
from his desk and paced to and fro. “I 
think there must be personal pique over 
there,” he said. “Bob Sarnoff [Robert W. 
Sarnoff, chairman of the board of NBC} and 
I are about the same age, you know.” Suss- 
kind told me that every effort Talent As- 
sociates had made this year to place a pro- 
gram on NBC had met with a rebuff. As 
for his relations with ABC, Susskind spoke 
of recent unavailing efforts on his part and 
on the part of the Fuller, Smith & Ross 
agency to get ABC to provide the extra half 
hour of time that would make it possible 
for Alcoa to sponsor “The Witness,” but he 
added that he hoped the problem could be 
worked out satisfactorily with Oliver Treyz, 
the president of ABC. “Ollie is a great 
wheeler and dealer,” he said. He's just 
knocked off ‘Peter Gunn’ at NBC in a raid 
and taken it over to ABC. Since ‘Peter 
Gunn’ and Danny Thomas on CBS have 
been holding each other pretty even in the 
ratings between 9 and 9:30 on Monday 
night, this leaves NBC in a bad way 
for that half hour. In fact, NBC may 
blow the whole evening, because I hear that 
Plymouth has canceled out on “The Steve 
Allen Show'—which, by the way, leaves a 
hole that we could fill with some of our 
specials, if we could get in there, But, as 
I say, Ollie is a great wheeler and dealer. 
I want to talk to him about getting that 
Tuesday night time for The Witness,’ I 
want to talk to him about ‘Great Ghost 
Stories,“ and I have an idea for a Sunday 
afternoon drama series on ABC. I've had an 
idea for some months that there’s only one 
virgin territory left on television that isn’t 
a vicious competitive struggle, and that’s 
Sunday afternoon. It has ‘Meet the Press,’ 
Face the Nation,’ and “Twentieth Century,’ 
but it has no live drama at all. I’d like to 
talk to Ollie about this. ABC has the best 
studio in town in those old stables on West 
66th Street, and because ABC is putting on 
all those filmed Westerns and private eyes, 
it just sits there, unused. I'd like to do 
live drama there.“ 

I remarked to Susskind that it seemed 
strange that of the dramatic programs he 
was attempting to put on the networks next 
season, not one, except possibly the Sunday- 
afternoon series, involved original plays 
rather than biographies or adaptations. 
Susskind appeared a little hurt. “You don't 
know how fierce the resistance is at the 
agencies and networks to original drama,” 
he said. “Nobody wants to take a chance 
on it. For the sponsor, the stakes are in 
the hundreds of thousands of dollars, and 
he wants to cover himself by getting a show 
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that will get the biggest possible audience 
at the lowest possible cost per thousand 
viewers. I've just about given up trying to 
sell original drama. This season, I produced 
one, on ‘The Art Carney Show,’ and you 
can’t imagine the agony I went through to 
get it on the air. It was called ‘Call Me 
Back,’ and it was about a guy just divorced 
who spends a night alone in a hotel room 
drinking and calling people up, and who 
finally takes sleeping pills. The agencies for 
A C Spark Plugs and Delco Batteries refused 
to let me do it. They objected to the com- 
bination of divorce, drinking, and sleeping 
pills. Then I asked permission to sell it 
elsewhere, and finally they consented and I 
sold it to the ‘Sunday Showcase’ people on 
NBC, and then NBC got nervous about 
showing it on the Sabbath, especially since 
the name of the central character was 
Timothy Francis O'Neill, and they tried to 
sell it for a week night, but it was a hard 
sell, They finally sold it to Purex Bleaches 
for a Saturday night.” 

Susskind gazed from his office window over 
Madison Avenue for a few moments. Then 
he called out to his secretary, “Get me Ollie 
Treyz.“ $ 

“He'll call you back,” the secretary said 
in a minute. 

“All right, get me Jim Aubrey at CBS” 
Susskind called out. 

“Mr. Aubrey is upstairs at a viewing,” the 
secretary said. 

Susskind, frowning, took a couple of puffs 
at a cigarette. 

“Get me Sheldon Moyer at the D. P. Brother 
agency in Detroit.” He called out, and told 
me, “D. P. Brother has the Oldsmobile ac- 
count.” 

This time, the connection was made 
quickly. “Well, hello, Sheldon,” Susskind 
said cordially into the phone. “Tell me, is 
Olds still searching for a program solution 
for next year? Sheldon, I have a great idea 
for a motorcar company like Olds. I want 
to do a number of great ghost stories for 
television. We have a tremendous backlog 
of ghost stories available, and I want to do 
them with real tone - produce them to the 
hilt. Sheldon, I think the show would be 
unique. Remember that the suspense and 
danger of the ghost story has an illustrious 
background. I'm after the classic ghost 
story—Nathaniel Hawthorne, Edgar Allan 
Poe, Henry James. No kicking in the groin 
on this show—it's got class to it. I think 
it would be different and it would be some- 
thing that will win an audience. 

“Of course, Sheldon, I’m familiar with the 
motorcar- company requirement of viewer 
iaentification of a motorcar-company show 
with a masculine figure. We have definite 
ideas on the right male to host the show. 
Preferably James Mason, Basil Rathbone, or 
Edward G. Robinson. What I like about this 
show is that it would suffer no comparison 
with anything else on the air. Ghost stories 
are a thing unto themselves. In a season 
that threatens’—Susskind, looking north- 
ward over the roof of the cardinal’s resi- 
dence across the street, raised a half- 
clenched hand as he sought the right word— 
“the greatest kind of sameness as last year, 
the depressing uniformity—oh, trend be 
damned, Sheldon. You spend a fortune 
each year designing a car for next year, and 
if you unveil next year's Olds and it looks just 
like the Chrysler, you’d commit hara-kiri. 
Why produce programs exactly like other 
programs?” Some colloquy about “Great 
Ghost Stories” and a psychological series al- 
ready on the air called “One Step Beyond” 
followed; then Susskind said, “Note how 
Dow Chemical came along with The Dow 
Hour of Great Mysteries’ and went opposite 
‘The Untouchables’ with The Bat’ and cut 
“Untouchables’ right down to size. Before 
then, ‘Untouchables’ had been getting a 42 
and the opposition a 13 or 14. The Bat’ got 
a 23 or 24, and I think ‘Untouchables’ was 
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knocked down to a 28. You say in Trendex 
it's ‘Untouchables’ by a country mile? I 
was going by Arbitron. Oh, well, Sheldon, 
I suppose it depends on which survey you 
read. OK, Sheldon. Will you call me with 
your reaction?” 

Susskind tossed the receiver back on its 
cradle. “Poor old Olds. They never seem to 
get a good show,” he said. He took another 
deep drag on his cigarette and remarked 
glumly to me, “Do you know how the Olds 
man reacted? He looked up ‘One Step Be- 
yond’ in the rating book on his desk while 
we were talking and said, ‘It only has a 28 
percent share of the audience. Compare 
that with Tennessee Ernie Ford. He got a 40 
percent share of the audience, and he’s on 
for Ford.. 

Susskind smoked some more, then 
stubbed out his cigarette and lit another. 
His telephone buzzed, and his secretary sang 
out, “Oliver Treyz returning your call,” 

Susskind took the receiver and said, “Hello, 
Ollie.” Phone to ear, he moved over to a 
window near his desk and, hunched over the 
sill, talked for a couple of minutes about 
the benefits ABC would receive if it opened 
up air time for “The Witness.” He finished 
by asking Treyz for an appointment the next 
morning to discuss a couple of other mat- 
ters. 

After he had put down the receiver, Suss- 
kind sat down in his chair and smoked in 
silence for a while. Then he said to me, in 
a rising tone, He won't clear the time for 
The Witness.“ The cavalier way! —Susskind 
flung out his right arm in a sweeping, cutting 
motion — the cavalier way he says there's no 
chance for The Witness’ on ABC. And for 
us to be blocked out of that potential time 
period there when we had Alcoa sold is 
just—.” The right word seemed to elude 
Susskind, and he passed on to the next 
clause. “When by any law of logic they 
should welcome us.” And he puffed away 
furiously at his cigarette. 

Just then, Al Levy, who is Susskind's part- 
ner in running Talent Associates, came into 
the room accompanied by Mitchell Benson, 
the company’s vice president for sales. 
Susskind told them about. his conversation 
with Treyz. “The squeeze is on,” Susskind 
said. “The horrendous thought just struck 
me that if this network log jam doesn't open 
up, we may be left with just Du Pont and 
Armstrong.” 

“The man at Fuller & Smith & Ross just 
told me that they're trying to get time on 
NBC for The Witness’ in the hole left by 
Plymouth’s cancellation of The Steve Allen 
Show,’ and also on the 9-to-10 slot on 
Friday night, alternating with the A.T. & T, 
specials,” Levy said. “Maybe NBC will listen 
to the agency where they might not listen 
to Talent Associates.” 

“I talked to the Purex man at the Edward 
H. Weiss agency the other day about several 
of our specials,” Susskind said. “He said 
Purex was following NBC’s advice for next 
year’s programing. But he was so interested 
in The Witness’ that he called NBC and 
asked them to get in touch with us about 
it. No call from NBC, of course. Gee, 
you'd think NBC would reach out“ —Suss- 
kind extended a hand—‘“and say, We're in 
trouble’.” 

“You know they won't, David,” Levy said, 
and then, with a sigh, he added, “Well, one 
day they will, David.” With that, he and 
Benson left the room, 

Susskind made a few more telephone calls, 
speaking in a low and uncharacteristically 
weary voice. Then he talked to me again 
about his difficulties with NBC. “I ran into 
Bob Sarnoff at a party a while ago,” he said. 
“You know what he told me? Bob took me 
aside and said, ‘Listen, if you don’t pipe 
down about TV and programing and keep 
quiet, you won't be able to sell a show in 
Sheboygan.’ Oh, well, I don’t regret what 
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I said on that Mike Wallace show. It was 
all true. The junk around us. The sea of 
junk. And after all the scandals, it's worse 
than ever. If I had a half-hour Western 
to offer, instead of live drama, that phone 
there would never stop ringing, and all the 
agency guys would be saying, ‘David, you 
Owe me the right to get the inside track on 
this one.’ Call it what you want—‘Saddles 
West,’ ‘The Westerner,’ ‘Rawhide,’ or come 
up with something called The Avenger,’ 
Moment of Fear,’ ‘Diagnosis Homicide,’ or 
Hong Kong’ and you're in. But just try to 
get in with May and Nichols, the classics, or 
‘The Witness’—it’s like having to blast 
through with dynamite. All our production 
people in Talent Associates feel the tension, 
the uneasiness during the selling season. 
They know how vital the outcome of all 
these negotiations is to them. We have to 
consider their interests. We have 62 people 
here“ —Susskind got up and, pacing about, 
emphasized his words with short, chopping 
motions of his arm people who are mar- 
ried, people who have responsibilities, people 
who—who have psychiatry.” And, taking a 
turn into the center of the room, Susskind 
told me how he had gone to Richard A. R. 
Pinkham, the senior vice president in charge 
of radio and television at the Ted Bates 
agency (“and a nice, bright, cultured guy”) 
with the strong hope of selling “The Wit- 
ness” to him, only to be told that Pinkham 
was buying strictly on a cost-per-thousand 
basis and that that’s what the client wants. 

“The hypocrisy of it all,” Susskind said. 
“The blatant hypocrisy of TV, this ugly and 
horrible crucible. And most of the people 
in the business—educated men like Dick 
Pinkham, going to the symphony, the ballet, 
the theater—they know it’s horrible, and 
yet they divide the world into they and I. 
It’s always ‘That's what they want,’ or 
‘They'll love it'—never That's what I want.’ 
Do these men sit at home and watch ‘Mave- 
rick,’ The Rifleman,’ or ‘The Donna Reed 
Show’? You bet they don’t. I asked Dick 
Pinkham what a steady diet of this might do 
to the people of our country—wouldn't it 
ruin them? He agreed that it might, but he 
said, "That’s what the client wants and that’s 
what he gets.’ Just look out that window“ 
Susskind flung an arm in the direction of 
a cluster of new or partly constructed build- 
ings east of Madison Avenue—“look at those 
great corporation buildings, Colgate-Palm- 
Olive, Lever Bros.—all of them built on 
this kind of stuff. All built on saccharine“ 
Susskind paused and reached out into the 
air with his right hand as if to grasp the 
word he wanted“ suffering.“ He reached 
out again, and said, “Debasing soap opera.” 

Susskind paused, made a despairing gesture 
with his hands, and went on, “A few days 
ago, I heard John Crosby, the television critic, 
lecture before a ladies’ club in Rye, and he 
was complaining about the lack of original 
drama on television. I felt like jumping 
up and saying, Try it, it's murder.“ Lock at 
the trouble we have selling adaptations.” 
In a quieter tone, he added, “Personality, I'm 
remote from Ionesco and Jean-Paul Sartre. 
I've never subscribed to putting on weird 
ballet—just things like ‘Ethan Frome’ or ‘The 
Devil and Daniel Webster.’ But even when 
you do those you're a freak. A ruffier of the 
water. This is the only business in the world 
where thinking straight is being an oddball.” 
And he threw up his hands. “Isn’t that un- 
usual?” he said, and casting himself into 
his swivel chair, he lit a cigarette and puffed 
away. 

In a minute or two, Susskind seemed to 
recover his composure. His secretary came 
in with a couple of checks for him to sign, 
and he smiled over the fact that one was 
for $8.34, covering a bill for stationery, and 
the other was for $174,000, covering recent 
studio production costs. He signed both 
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and handed them back to his A 
Just as she was going out of the door, he 
called out, in a confident voice, “And get 
me Jim Aubrey, at CBS.” 

A few days later, I called on Susskind 
again at his office to see what progress he had 
made. I found him at the telephone and 
as busy as ever. But obligingly, between 
calls, he told me briefly what had been hap- 
pening. First, he said, he had gone in per- 
son to Oliver Treyz at ABC with a couple 
of requests for network time—one for the 
Sunday afternoon adult dramas he had told 
me about and the other for the Art Carney 
specials. “Ollie had no appetite for the 
adult dramas,” Susskind said. “He said 
something about the football games on Sun- 
day afternoon, In fact, he said he was sold 
out for the entire season. But after I 
talked to him about the Art Carney specials, 
he said he might consider clearing time for 
a few of those, although only if I went out 
to the agencies and brought the sponsors in 
all sold.” I asked if any new sponsor interest 
had developed in the Art Carney specials in 
the last few days, and Susskind said that 
Plymouth was expressing interest in them, 
as well as in the May and Nichols specials; 
he also reported that he had gone to the 
Grey Advertising Agency and interested the 
head of the radio-television department 
there in the Art Carney specials, for Grey- 
hound Bus Lines. As for “Great Ghost 
Stories,” he said he’d been over to see Dan 
Seymour at J. Walter Thompson about that, 
and the agency people involved were going 
to be flying out to Detroit any day to get 
a decision from the top brass at Ford Motor 
Co. about putting the program on NBC 
as a summer replacement for “The Ten- 
nessee Ernie Ford Show.” Susskind went on 
to say that, according to Al Levy, a couple 
of executives from Dow Chemical had come 
tc town and were very excited about spon- 
soring “The Witness,” on the strength of 
having seen the pilot film, and that one of 
the top men at Norman, Craig & Kummel 
was expected any day now to fly himself, the 
kinescope, and a projector down to “some- 
place in the Caribbean” to show it for final 
approval to the advertising vice president 
of Dow Chemical, who was vacationing there, 

Susskind next informed me that he had 
had a couple of telephone conversations with 
James Aubrey at CBS about “The Witness” 
and the “Children’s Classics.” He said Au- 
brey had told him that although “The Wit- 
ness” was still a possibility to fill the net- 
work’s open-time period from 17:30 to 
8:30 on Wednesday night, opposite “Wagon 
Train” on the NBC network, CBS also 
had under strong consideration for the 
same period a filmed program called “The 
Aquanauts.” “Some sort of underwater ac- 
tion thing,” Susskind called it. However, 
Susskind said, Aubrey had given him the 
good news that CBS had definitely confirmed 
its order for the “Children’s Classics,” and 
that the network itself, rather than Suss- 
kind, would take care of the matter of 
sponsorship. With this bird in hand, Suss- 
kind then had made a personal call upon 
Aubrey to ask for network time for a num- 
ber of other Talent Associates programs, in- 
cluding several new projects that he told 
me had just recently reached the practical 
stage of development. Susskind added that 
Aubrey, without committing himself on any 
of these matters, had asked him to talk to 
Oscar Katz, the vice president in charge 
of programing at CBS Television, to see 
what could be done. And that’s whom he 
was going to see, by appointment, that very 
afternoon, he said, and added that if I felt 
like going along with him I could. 

At the appointed hour, I found myself with 
Susskind in Katz's office, an impressive affair 
featuring two great television screens, one 
on top of the other, bullt into a teakwood 
panel in & wall. Susskind started talking 
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right away. “Here we go again, Oscar,” he 
said to Katz, a slight, sharp-faced, bald- 
headed man wearing spectacles propped up 
above his forehead, like an old-fashioned 
aviator’s goggles, and wearing large cuff links 
emblazoned with a representation of an eye, 
the symbol of CBS television. “You know“ 
Susskind held up a hand with fingers cupped 
together and gave a couple of thoughtful half 
turns—“the effort to get some good things 
on television is so frustrating, Oscar, and I’m 
not talking about the ballet and I'm not 
talking about Shakespeare. But "The Aqua- 
nauts, Wagon Train,’ and ‘Hong Kong’ at 
7:30 Wednesday night—” 

„That's what I was saying in a speech to 
the Radio-Television Research Council today 
at lunch,” Katz interposed. ‘“ Don't take 
the easy way out,’ I told them. Audience 
ratings have been misused in this business, 
even by the researchers themselves. This is 
@ mass medium that cuts across all groups. 
That’s what Jack Benny does and that’s what 
you have to do, David, if you want to get 
the mass audience of national television.” 

“But where’s the failure in not getting an 
audience of 10 million people?” Susskind ob- 
jected. 

“My feeling is that TV as a mass medium 
has got to appeal to most of the people all 
the time,” Katz replied. 

“When I picked up the Times this morn- 
ing and read that your answer to ‘Wagon 
Train’ is ‘The Aquanauts,’ it’s—it’s depress- 
ing,” Susskind said. “Leading the public 
down the road to ‘The Aquanauts.’ Depress- 


ing. 

“We tried counterprograming. We tried 
The Line-Up,’ ” Katz said. 

“Cops and robbers,” Susskind said. 

“But overlaid with realism, David,” Katz 
said. “Then we came in with ‘Be Our Guest,’ 
& variety show that we miscalculated on but 
a variety show we thought was unique in 
appeal 

“But throwing the sponge in,” Susskind 
said. 

“We weren’t throwing the sponge in,“ Katz 
said. “We counterprogramed with ‘Be Our 
Guest’ and we got a snappy 11 or 13 rating, 
and there’s ‘Wagon Train’ getting a 40.” 
After a pause he added, “Sometimes it seems 
to me it's almost like intellectual snobbery 
to criticize ‘Wagon Train.’ Some of the 
—.—4 it does are pretty good by our stand- 


ao our standards.” Susskind said, with a 
crucified look. 

“By our personal standards, David,” Katz 
said patiently. “Look at ‘Wagon Train,’ now 
reaching 62 percent of all the American 
homes tuning in between seven-thirty and 
eight on Wednesday night. We have here 
a medium that’s broader than any other— 
the massest mass medium in the history of 
media. Why should I impose my own taste 
on other people? What television requires 
is not that it represent our personal tastes, 
David. We have to recognize this as pro- 
fessionals in the business.” 

“Oscar, I think that’s a fatal mistake, if 
you don’t mind my saying so,” Susskind said. 
“DeMille believed in all that—hypocriti- 
cal—.” For a moment, Susskind tried to 
find a word; then he gave up. “Oh, to hell 
with it,” he said. And in no time at all he 
was off, confident as ever, into sales talks on 
the Art Carney specials, the May and Nichols 
specials, and “Great Ghost Stories,” and went 
on to several ideas for big new special pro- 
grams. They included an hour-long pro- 
gram with Sir John Gielgud doing “Ages of 
Man” (“We await word from Sir John, but 
his lawyer here thinks well of it“); another 
hour with Jennifer Jones in Jean Cocteau’s 
“The Human Voice” (“A sort of emotional 
Sorry, Wrong Number’’’); and a 90-minute 
program to be called “The Life and Works of 
Eugene O'Neill” (“a real blue-chipper. I 
see Anaconda Copper or U.S. Steel being in- 
terested in this”). While Susskind talked, 
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Katz made notes on a pad, and at the end 
of the session he told Susskind that although 
the network schedule for specials was very 
tight, he would be ready to set aside air time 
for two of the May and Nichols specials, and 
that he would also be ready to give consider- 
ation to preempting time periods for the 
Gielgud, O'Neill, and Jennifer Jones specials, 
Susskind seemed pleased enough by this. 

“Now, if I can get the agencies to find time 
for another four May and Nichols specials 
on the other networks, we ought to be pretty 
close to home with May and Nichols,” Suss- 
kind told me when we were out on the side- 
walk again. We set off down Madison Ave- 
nue to the offices of Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn to call on that agency's vice presi- 
dent in charge of programing and planning, 
George Polk. 

Susskind evidently was on an easy footing 
with Polk, for when he walked into Polk’s 
office and interrupted an absorbed study 
Polk was making of a booklet containing the 
latest Arbitron ratings, he wasted no time 
on ceremony or on any preliminary animad- 
versions on the state of the television in- 
dustry. 

“George, you know it’s spring. You've 
sold most of your gook. What are your 
needs?” he said. 

Polk tossed his rating booklets onto his 
desk. “Something that will satisfy the cli- 
ent, something that won't cost too much, 
something wholesome, and something with 
a good rating,” he said. 

Susskind said he had the very thing, and 
he went into a harangue on the virtues of 
Art Carney. “Art is a new Everyman,” he 
said. He has that special quality of being 
loved by everyone. He should be just right 
this year for someone like United States 
Steel or Pittsburgh Plate Glass. Ollie Treyz 
says he’s ready to preempt time on ABC for 
some Carney specials if I can bring them in 
presold. Art is a thing unto himself. And 
you know how he’s been going around to all 
those sales conventions for the client, Those 
dealers love him. He gets up and does 10 
minutes on A-C spark plugs.” 

Polk said he would think about it—he 
had a client group coming in the next day. 
Then Susskind offered up “Great Ghost 
Stories,” but Polk didn’t bite. “It’s all 
about things that couldn’t happen,” Polk 
said. 

“Ghost stories sell in paperbacks by the 
millions,” Susskind said, persisting. 

“That’s what they say about the Bible, 
but try putting the Bible on and see what 
kind of a rating you get,” Polk said. 

Susskind, undaunted, defended quality 
and the higher things in life. “What about 
the ratings on ‘The Bridge of San Luis Rey,’ 
which we put on 2 years ago?” he said. 
“They were terrific.” 

“Oh, David, people were just waiting 
around because they wanted to see the 
bridge collapse,” Polk said negligently. 

“All right, so what's General Mills doing 
next year?“ Susskind said. 

„They're going to be sponsors of Wyatt 
Earp,” Polk said. 

“I don't suppose you'd want to do some 
dignified specials, like Jennifer Jones in 
Jean Cocteau’s The Human Voice,” Susskind 
said, a little wistfully. 

“I might,” Polk said, leaning back in his 
chair. “But would the sponsor?” 

A week later, at a lunch in the grand 
ballroom of the Roosevelt Hotel, the annual 
George Foster Peabody awards for distin- 
guished work in radio and television pro- 
graming were presented before a gather- 
ing of practically everybody of importance 
in the television industry. Susskind was 
there—one of the winners, as the producer 
of “The Moon and Sixpence,” starring Sir 
Laurence Olivier. The awards were given out 
by Bennett Cerf, the publisher, who made 
an intrductory speech in which he extolled 
the quality of existing television programs 
and went on to declare, to the applause of 
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the television executives present, that the 
television industry was giving people pro- 
grams “a darn sight better than they de- 
serve.” A few hours after the lunch, I 
dropped over to Susskind’s office, and found 
him sitting at his desk in a preoccupied 
mood, chin in fist, and tapping a sharp tat- 
too with his left foot on the floor, After a 
word or two of greeting, he remarked to me, 
in obvious reference to the grand ballroom 
at the Roosevelt, “That room was filled with 
men who frustrate, who block—” and, after 
making an unsuccessful effort to finish the 
sentence, he called out, instead, to his sec- 
retary, “Get me Walter Tibbals.” Tibbals 
is a vice president of Norman, Craig & Kum- 
mel, and Susskind explained to me that he 
wanted to find out what progress that agency 
was making with Dow Chemical on a final 
decision to buy “The Witness.” 

He's at a chain-drug convention in 
Hollywood, Fla. At the Hollywood Beach 
Hotel,” his secretary said. 

“Get him there,” Susskind said. 

He's at a golf tournament,” his secretary 
said, after a while. “They'll try to have 
him call.” 

Susskind took a deep breath, expelled it, 
and shook his head again. “It’s so frus- 
trating,” he said. “Just—you know—break- 
ing through.” And he rammed one fist 
into another. 

“Get me Charlie Revson.” 
president of Revlon, Inc. 

“Not in.” 

Susskind said to me, in a dull voice, “I 
talked earlier today to George Polk at 
B.B.D.O. It looks as though Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass is dead as a possibility for us. They 
decided to buy scattered participations in a 
number of other shows. And, even more 
depressing, Westclox, another BBDO client, 
which sponsored a number of our specials 
last year, has bought an alternate par- 
ticipation in ‘The Tab Hunter Show.’ 
Do you know the plot of the pilot on ‘The 
Tab Hunter Show’? Tab Hunter has an 
apartment overlooking Malibu Beach. One 
morning, when he gets up, he sees a pretty 
girl outside, walking her dog. He rushes 
to the refrigerator, smears some raw liver 
on his face, and goes outdoors, where the 
dog jumps up and licks his face. And so 
boy meets girl. That’s the sort of thing 
they want.” 

Susskind showed me an item in the adver- 
tising trade-news column in that day's 
Times, which quoted Richard 
Susskind’s adman friend at Ted Bates, on 
his programing needs of the moment: 

“What are the advertising agency execu- 
tives looking for when they are in the market 
for new programs? 

“Richard A. R. Pinkham, senior vice presi- 
dent of Ted Bates and Co., Inc., for television 
and radio broadcast operations, said: 

My whole program philosophy is based 
on two things—that most people live hum- 
drum lives and look to television for escape 
and that most nighttime program viewing 
decisions are made by women. 

I have, therefore, developed certain basic 
attitudes toward shows offered to me: I 
don’t want shows starring women in a con- 
tinuing lead role * * * I don’t like ultra- 
realism or neorealism, because a show that's 
too uncomfortably close to real life won't at- 
tain widespread television success. I prefer 
shows about beautiful people in beautiful 
places doing glamorous things.“ 

When I had read this, Susskind re- 
marked, He's got ‘Adventures in Para- 
dise’ which is hardly doing beautiful 
things with beautiful people. They're down 
on the other side of the tracks looking for a 
killer.” 

At this point, Mitchell Benson walked 
into the room, and Susskind asked him, 
“What’s the news on the ghost stories at 
J. Walter Thompson?” 
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“We're dead,” Benson said. He added 
soberly, “They bought a western instead 


for Ford. It’s called ‘The Wrangler.’ They 
figured it would hold up the ratings while 
Tennessee Ernie Ford's on vacation.” He 
left the room. 

Susskind passed a hand over his brow. 
“There goes the thing I'd hoped we'd have 
to keep our people busy with produc- 
tion through the summer months,” he said 
to me. “When you specialize in live tele- 
vision, as we do here, practically all of your 
year’s activities are compressed into 7 or 8 
months, sọ you can see how vital a thing 
getting summer work is.” 

He lit up a cigarette, took a few puffs, 
and muttered, “May and Nichols—got to get 
that set,” and called out to his secretary, 
“Get me Dan Seymour at J. Walter Thomp- 
son.” 

“He'll get back to you,” his secretary said. 

Susskind’s telephone buzzer sounded, and 
he took a call from Arthur Cantor, a press 
agent (and, more recently, a theater pro- 
ducer as well), whose clients include both 
Talent Associates and the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America. Cantor is a friend of Suss- 
kind's, and he was calling in to report a 
trade rumor. “What, dead at Alcoa?” Suss- 
kind said, after listening to Cantor. Oh.“ 

“It looks as though Alcoa is going to buy 
a half-hour film show every week instead of 
‘The Witness,“ Susskind said to me glumly 
after he had finished talking to Cantor. 
“Some mystery show or other. I tell you I 
felt it. I just felt it. The delay of Alcoa. 
The absence of requesting an exclusive op- 
tion that would have prevented us from 
offering ‘The Witness’ to anyone else! Their 
failure to exercise their corporate strength 
to acquire network time!” 

Susskind lit another cigarette. Inhaling 
deeply, he picked up from his desk a large 
chart showing the program schedules of the 
three networks for the coming season and 
studied it intently. Then he told me, in 
his most elliptical fashion, “If Alcoa falls 
down on us, we must be resilient to such 
changes of sponsor whim and network in- 
stinct.“ In plainer fashion, he added, “I 
see here a gap in the 8:30 to 9 timeslot 
on Wednesday night in the CBS schedule 
which we might try to widen to an hour 
to house ‘The Witness.’ Colgate has an 
option on the following half hour, from 9 
to 9:30, but I suspect that Jim Aubrey would 
prefer a strong hour show from 8:30 to 9:30 
because of the heavy competition at 8:30 
to 9 from ‘Ozzie and Harriet’ on ABC and 
‘The Price Is Right’ on NBC.” Without fur- 
ther ado, Susskind telephoned Aubrey and 
put the proposal to him. It's such good 
counterpoint programing, Jim,” he said, “and 
between your enthusiasm for ‘Witness’ and 
mine—the guy from Dow says it’s the best 
pilot he’s ever seen—we ought to be able 
to work something out there. I should talk 
to Dick Pinkham about buying half of it for 
Colgate, and you'll give it consideration if 
Colgate goes along? Good.” Then Susskind 
tried to reach Pinkham, but with no luck. 
Pinkham was somewhere within the recesses 
of the CBS building looking at pilots, pre- 
sumably in search of beautiful people doing 
glamorous things. 

Susskind was plainly put out at not being 
able to reach Pinkham. “I really want to 
talk to Dick,” he told me. “If Colgate would 
only go along on my plan for The Witness,’ 
we'd be in at CBS, If not, I think I may 
consider putting it on tape on channel 13 as 
a carrier of spot commercials—Dick Pink- 
ham has lots of clients who do only spot 
advertising—and try syndicating the tape 
among local stations, which is doing things 
the hard way.” 

Mitchell Benson entered the room again. 
“I want you to know that there's still a spark 
of life at Alcoa,” he said to Susskind. “They 
think they might still be able to do some- 
thing for us at NBC.” 
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“How about Cutex and Noxzema on the 
May and Nichols specials?” Susskind asked 
him. 

“I tried to get them on the phone. 
boys are in a meeting,” Benson said. 

Susskind slammed his right hand down 
upon the papers on his desk. “That’s bad 
news,” he said, and, getting up from his 
chair, went on, in an increasingly passionate 
voice, “They’re always in meetings. We 
should know by now what the client is going 
to do. I have no trust in Noxzema or Cutex. 
I have no trust in Dow Chemical or Alcoa.” 

Susskind sat down heavily in his chair. 
“You submit to rampant optimism and you 
are in trouble,” he said. “You think a guy’s 
enthusiasm is genuine and you wake up and 
find you have no shows. I’m going to get the 
truth, the truth.” Grabbing the phone, he 
managed, after a frustrating wait, to reach 
Walter Tibbals, the Norman, Craig & Kum- 
mel man, at the Hollywood Beach Hotel. 
“Listen, Walter,” Susskind said in a vibrant 
voice, “just how realistic and immediate is 
the Dow Chemical interest in ‘The Witness’? 
We're getting a little late in the season at 
a time of diminishing network time periods, 
and while we've had a very substantial in- 
terest in Witness,“ we haven't had anything 
that’s happened.” Then Susskind listened 
for a while and said, “Uh-huh” a couple of 
times and wound up by saying, “So will 
you keep that vista of no time slot alive with 
the client, Walter? Thanks.” 

When he put down the phone, he sighed. 
“They were kidding Al Levy,” he said to 
Benson and me, “It’s not true about their 
flying down to the Caribbean to see the head 
man at Dow. All the big game at the agency 
is down in Florida, golfing it up. They're 
nowhere near flying down to the Caribbean 
with any kinescope.” 

Susskind took a few deep drags at his 
cigarette. “I'm going to get the truth,” he 
said again, bitterly, and he called a vice presi- 
dent at Doherty, Clifford, Steers & Shenfield. 
“This is David Howard Susskind,” he said 
to the vice president, “and I would like to 
lay a solid question to you as an honorable 
man, because living on the abyss of ignor- 
ance is appalling. We have always con- 
sidered Noxzema and Cutex the alivest possi- 
bilities for May and Nichols—what is the 
situation and are Noxzema and Cutex really 
coming into line to buy these specials?” 

After a minute, Susskind put the phone 
back on its cradle with a clatter. “Hell, they 
haven't even been to the client yet,” he said. 
“They won't be going until tomorrow.” 

Then he said, “Why must we allow our- 
selves to think that we have the client tied 
up? Why do we keep living in these fools’ 
paradises?” And he added, with even em- 
phasis upon each word, “We—must—not— 
allow—ourselves—to—hbe—conn 

Susskind picked up his telephone and got 
on to the man at N. W. Ayer with whom he 
had been dealing on the Art Carney and the 
May and Nichols specials. “This is clean- 
up-cobwebs day,” Susskind told him. “Is 
there any realistic hope at Plymouth with 
May and Nichols and Art Carney, or is it a 
vague dream and should we proceed else- 
where?” 

When the call was finished, Susskind said, 
“The N. W. Ayer man said Art Carney didn’t 
get very big ratings this year. He said, ‘I’m 
not sure Plymouth wants intimate little 
shows.’ Huh! Intimate!” Then he called 
out to his secretary, “Get me Charlie Rev- 
son!” 

The president of Revlon called him back 
in 5 minutes. “Hello, Charlie,” Susskind 
said, in a friendly voice, how are you?” 
I saw Bill Mandel and George Beck and we 
had a spirited discussion, particularly about 
May and Nichols, and I’m sure it filtered up 
to you.” Susskind listened briefly, then 
continued, “Gee, Charlie, I agree with you 
that May and Nichols have great talent. 
And I think they will have terrific appeal 
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to the younger element especially. They 
need important marquee support on each 
show, and they would get that.” He listened 
a moment or two, and said soberly, “Oh, I 
see, Charlie. A Debbie Reynolds type thing. 
Uh-huh. All right, so long, Charlie.” 

And Susskind hung up. What he wants 
is a great—big—Debbie Reynolds thing,” he 
said. “With Bob Hope as the guest star, and 
guaranteed ratings. Guaranteed ratings, he 
kept saying. Guaranteed ratings! Huh!” 

In a bustling, bristling mood, Susskind 
pulled together some papers on his desk. 
“This is my cleanup day. I'm getting the 
truth today,” he said to nobody in particu- 
lar. Then he reached for his telephone and 
called out loudly, “Get me Dan Seymour at 
J. Walter Thompson.” 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to visit cruel and unusual pun- 
ishment on my colleagues, so I shall not 
read into the REcorp all of this material 
I have. I shall ask unanimous consent 
in a few minutes that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

I picked up the television program 
section published in the Washington 
Post of last Sunday, August 14. It con- 
tains the list of programs broadcast over 
television in this great city, which has 
as many television outlets as any other— 
that is, four—and this is the kind of 
thing which the people have a chance 
to watch on television during the prime 
listening hours, beginning at 7 o’clock 
in the evening. Reading from left to 
right are the stations WRC-NBC; 
WTTG; WMAL-TV; and WTOP-TV, 
which is the CBS outlet. The programs 
are as follows: “Death Valley Days,” 
“Quick Draw,” “7 O’clock Final,” which 
oo ews program; and “San Francisco 

“Riverboat,” “Judge Roy,” “Chey- 
enne,” “The Charlie Farrell Show.” 

“Riverboat,” “Jim Bowie,” “Cripple 
Creek,” “The Texan.” 

Darren McGavin, Scott Forbes, 
“Cheyenne,” and Rory Calhoun. 

“Tales of Wells Fargo,” “Impact,” 
“Bourbon Street Beat,” and “Father 


Knows Best.” 
“Wells Fargo,” MacDonald Carey, 
“Father Knows 


Richard Long, and 
Best.” 

“Peter Gunn,” “Racket Squad,” An- 
drew Duggan, and “Celebrity Talent.” 

Craig Stevens, Reed Hadley, more 
“Bourbon Street Beat,” and “Celebrity 
Talent Scouts.” 

“Goodyear Theater,” “Big Story,” 
“Adventures in Paradise,” and “The 
Spike Jones Show.” 

“What Makes Sammy Run,” “Man 
Behind the Badge,” Gardner McKay, 
and new “Comedy Showcase.” 

John Forsythe, “Californians,” Adam 
Kennedy, “The Original Amateur Hour,” 
and “The Du Pont Show.” 

Mr. President, that is the kind of 
thing we have on television in the cap- 
ital of the Nation, the greatest nation 
on the face of the earth. This is the 
kind of television programing which is 
shown all over the country. This is, 
overwhelmingly, network time. The 
owners of these radio and television sta- 
tions do not have any choice. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr, Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, PROXMIRE. I yield. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. What was 
wrong with What Makes Sammy Run?” 
I saw it on TV and thought it was a 
pretty good play. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. There are some 
good programs on TV. ‘There are a 
number of entertaining programs. I like 
to see a good western, but I think we 
ought to have something else, too. 

I saw “What Makes Sammy Run?” I 
thought it was pretty good, but it was 
not extremely uplifting. It was not edu- 
cational. It had a moral, and lots of 
frank sex, and Hollywood parties. All 
of us like to see those things occasionally. 

But as John Crosby says, such things 
are drilled into the minds of our people 
and their children day after day after 
day; and the average viewer watches 
about 4 hours a day, and such things are 
about all he sees. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Did not the 
show to which I have referred illustrate 
that things such as drinking and carous- 
ing could be overdone? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Well,I am not sure, 
for Sammy wound up with a big job at a 
high salary and a fine home. But I do 
not think the Senator from Louisiana 
was very serious when he said that the 
selection of “What Makes Sammy Run?” 
was a very desirable choice. 

On the other hand, I do not say that 
all the programs should be of a high 
quality, educational type. But certainly 
a good program should be available dur- 
ing most of the prime time on at least 
one of four channels. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. But was not 
“What Makes Sammy Run” very pop- 
ular? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes, and so were 
“Tobacco Road” and Abie's Irish Rose.” 
Such programs make fine entertainment, 
and I suppose they also provide a degree 
of education for people. We need some- 
thing else, too. But under present eco- 
nomic circumstances, it is very hard for 
the broadcasting people to provide it. 
Let me say that I am sure those in the 
broadcasting industry are wonderful 
people. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I must con- 
fess that I entered the Chamber after 
the Senator from Wisconsin began his 
speech, so I have not heard all of it. But 
from what I heard, I thought he was 
criticizing a fairly good show, and I 
thought I would say a word for it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, I understand. 

Mr. President, I think I can sum up 
very quickly my further remarks on the 
amendment. 

The fact is that control of the net- 
works was recommended by the Federal 
Communications Commission. On the 
other hand, the Commission has been 
criticized by the Congress—and properly 
so, I believe—and by many throughout 
the country as being too soft on the 
industry and as being responsible for not 
getting results in the way of improve- 
ments of the content of the television 
programs. “ 

But now, when the Commission re- 
quests from Congress the power to take 
action in regard to the programs of the 
great networks, Congress says No“. 

The fact is that the Attorney General 
of the United States favors this proposed 
legislation; and so does the Committee 
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on Legislative Oversight, which conduct- 
ed exhaustive hearings which lasted for 
months. In the hearings, the committee 
went into great detail; and the hearings 
were quite sensational. A majority of 
the committee members stated that the 
networks should be controlled by the 
FCC. 

It is true that the House voted against 
that. It is also true that it is now late 
in the session. I realize that the chance 
to enact this amendment at this session 
is very slim, indeed, and perhaps is non- 
existent. 

But I believe we should look very care- 
fully into the question of regulation of 
the networks, because the record of regu- 
lation over a period of 14 years has re- 
sulted in an American television which 
has been judged at best as unworthy of 
a great nation and at worst as a national 
disgrace. 

I would agree with the Senator from 
Rhode Island that the people concerned, 
who are in charge of the networks, are 
wonderful people, as fine as those in any 
other industry, and perhaps finer; they 
are devoted, and they make sacrifices. 
But they are also powerful men. In my 
judgment the most powerful men in 
America because they have such im- 
mense—really enormous—access to the 
public mind. 

It takes courage for Senators to stand 
up to men with such tremendous power 
and to require to forego some profits in 
order to serve the public interest. But 
I feel very deeply Congress should stand 
up to the industry, and should provide 
that the Federal Communications Com- 
mission have at least some power of 
regulation over the networks. The boys 
who decide what 180 million Americans 
see or cannot see on this media Herbert 
Hoover has found public. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time; and at this time I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, here, 
again, I share the feelings of the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, although perhaps 
not to the extent that I did in regard to 
the preceding amendment, which he was 
kind enough to withdraw. 

This controversy over regulation and 
over the types of programs has been 
going on for some time. Of course, in 
that connection we are faced with the 
question of how far one can go in deny- 
ing to people who wish to see “Howdy- 
Doody,” let us say, an opportunity to 
see “Howdy-Doody.” Personally, Mr. 
President, “Howdy-Doody” does not in- 
terest me; but some persons seem to 
wish to have an opportunity to 
see “Howdy-Doody.” Similarly, “Gun 
Smoke” does not appeal to me. 

On the other hand, when the Fire- 
stone Co. was required to take off its 
fine musical programs it was a grave 
disappointment to me. Firestone did so 
because—so it was stated—the ratings 
did not justify continuing the programs, 
expensive as they were. 

This afternoon our time is very 
limited; but let me say to my good 
friend, the Senator from Wisconsin, that 
the arguments he has made here this 
afternoon are very impressive and carry 
a tremendous weight with many of our 
people. 
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On the other hand, we always run 
into the question of whether such regu- 
lation would amount to censorship and 
an attempt to dictate in regard to the 
kinds of programs. Many persons are 
of the opinion that it should be possible 
for any program to be shown—provided, 
of course, it is not obscene. An obscene 
program would be a violation of the 
law, and those responsible would be 
prosecuted to the full extent of the law. 

An amendment similar to this one was 
proposed on the floor of the House, but 
was rejected. Representative Harris 
stated that he intended to go into this 
matter in great detail during the coming 
session. It may be that our committee 
should do likewise. 

Let me say that if the House com- 
mittee does not undertake it, and if such 
a bill is introduced in the Senate, cer- 
tainly I will undertake a careful study 
as to whether the networks should be 
brought under such control. 

In the full committee we held a hear- 
ing over a period of several weeks, and 
finally we voted funds in order to enable 
the FCC to make a thorough investiga- 
tion. But up to this time the Commis- 
sion has not reported. 

However, after the revelation of the 
payola scandal and the other scandals, 
I understand that the networks went 
before the Commission and said they 
would not object to any legislation which 
would place the networks under control. 

So I say to the Senator from Wisconsin 
that I do not think this is the proper 
place to bring up this amendment. 
Probably this whole matter should be 
pursued further. Many ramifications, 
implications, and problems are involved 
in the entire area and the entire issue 
of whether we can and shall control 
certain programs on the air. 

I fully realize the fine type of liberal 
the Senator from Wisconsin represents. 
I know he believes in the great principle 
of allowing a man to say what he thinks. 
Similarly, it is argued that there should 
be no regulation of these programs, so 
long as they do not include obscenity. 

Sometimes I wonder how far we can 
go in saying to those who view these 
programs, “If you like symphonic music, 
you will be able to hear it on these pro- 
grams. But if you like boogie-woogie, 
you will not be allowed to hear it.“ We 
went all through that question with 
ASCAP and with the other groups. 

Personally, I like light opera, grand 
opera, and symphonic music; and I care 
very little for boogie-woogie. But many 
people do like boogie-woogie. That is 
one illustration of the difficulties which 
are encountered. 

So I ask my good friend the Senator 
from Wisconsin to withdraw this amend- 
ment also; and if the House does not 
do something about this situation in the 
coming session, possibly the Senator 
from Wisconsin will then wish to intro- 
duce a bill dealing with this matter. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Wisconsin is a very bril- 
liant and educated man. We have to 
take into consideration that there are 
almost 200 million people in this coun- 
try, some of whom have a very high de- 
gree of education, some of whom are 
educated in the arts, and other cultural 
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fields, music, painting, and so forth, and 
that these programs, even though I de- 
plore many times their low standards, 
are put on primarily because of the de- 
mand of the public. They may not be 
put on at the demand of the Senator 
from Wisconsin or the demand of the 
Senator from Colorado. 

I underscore the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island when he re- 
ferred to the Firestone program as a 
typical example of one of the finest pro- 
grams going off the air. 

I have a very close friend who runs 
a moving picture house, and he informs 
me that when he runs good pictures in 
his theater, pictures that could be ex- 
pected to provide a real uplift and a 
moral, mental, or education upsurge, 
any one of the three, the people stay 
away in droves. Thereupon, he brings 
into the moving picture house a western, 
detective story, or something like that, 
and the people come there in droves. 

I cannot feel that the blame for this 
can be put on the backs of the networks, 
because the Senator may like symphonic 
music, and I may not—I happen to like 
it—but even if we both like symphonic 
music, the chances are the Senator and 
I are in the great minority, I am sorry 
to say, in this country. 

I wish to close my remarks by trying 
to emphasize the difference in people, 
and the fact that the networks have to 
address themselves to a great divergence 
of mental abilities, social upbringing, 
education, training, racial and religious 
background, and everything one can 
think of, running the whole gamut of 
the human mind. I can best illustrate 
this matter by referring to a remark 
made by Disraeli. He said that he would 
rather hear the beating of a thousand 
drums of the Sultan than listen to the 
finest orchestra in the world. 

So this difference exists, and I can 
understand Disraeli’s remark. While I 
might not prefer the tom-toms or the 
drums, I can still see some virtue in 
them, as can anyone who has ever lis- 
tened to a really complicated rhythm 
beat out on drums. 

I think we should keep in mind that 
we are trying to serve nearly 200 million 
people, and the networks cannot say to 
those people, “You have got to take this 
and like it.” Considering the great story 
writers, I personally think de Maupas- 
sant is one of the greatest short-story 
writers of all time, but the broadcasters 
would not dare to put half of his stories 
on the screen. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator will 
agree that some of the episodes the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin has brought out are 
rather gruesome and gory. He has given 
several instances. I think greater dis- 
crimination could be exercised, but 
whether the broadcasters could be forced 
to exercise better care gets us into the 
field of censorship. We will have broad- 
casters saying, “I can do anything I want 
provided I do not violate the law.” I do 
not know whether we can tell them what 
to broadcast. Sometimes I think the 
broadcasters should give the people pro- 
grams of finer quality. Perhaps we 
should cultivate esthetic values in our 
people; but whether the producers can be 
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made to do it gets into a constitutional 
question, and constitutional freedom is 
the bulwark and the keystone of our 
American way of life. I do not know 
how far we can go in dictating. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think we should 
recognize what we are dealing with. We 
are not dealing with the newspapers of 
America, the press. We are dealing with 
the radio and television stations, which 
are granted by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission channels on which to 
operate. The Government permits them 
to operate on channels. But only on the 
condition that the station operate to 
suit the public interest and convenience. 
When the FCC as the Government’s 
agency does this, it requires the station 
to submit the kind of programing to be 
offered, how much to be devoted to re- 
ligion, how much to sports, how much 
to news, how much to education, and 
how much to entertainment. All that 
has to be set forth when one applies for 
a radio or TV channel. 

My argument is that there is no re- 
quirement placed on the networks. 
What the television stations do is, in 
large part, carry network en bloc in their 
prime time. That means there is no 
order by which the FCC can require pub- 
lic interest programing to be met at 
hours when people will have an oppor- 
tunity to see those programs. 

I am not in favor of censorship. I 
want to have the same kind of law that 
Herbert Hoover favored in 1926 or 1927. 
I am no more radical on the subject 
than he is. But I do feel, because this is 
a grant by a public agency, because these 
millions of dollars worth of opportunity 
are given to the networks by the pub- 
lic, we have a right and a duty to insist 
that they comply in some degree and 
to some extent in the interest of the 
public. In doing that, I do not think we 
have to modify the basic law. All we 
have to do is see that the basic law is 
enforced and to give to the FCC enough 
power to see that it is enforced. 

Mr, PASTORE. I think the discus- 
sion this afternoon proves the point the 
Senator from Rhode Island is making, 
that this is a field with many ramifica- 
tions. It has to be explored. My senti- 
ments are with the Senator from Wis- 
consin on the elevation of the quality of 
programs. Just how we promote it and 
how we go about it requires extensive 
and exhaustive study. I do not think 
we can solve that problem this afternoon 
in 1 hour, or in 5 hours. 

Inasmuch as we have the assurance 
that the House is going to go into it— 
and I give the Senator the further as- 
surance that if the House does not go into 
it, we shall—I think that should serve 
the purpose. 

I repeat, I would not want to put the 
Senator’s amendment to a vote. I would 
not want to defeat it. I think we can, 
but why should we defeat it? I would 
rather see it withdrawn and have us 
consider it de novo, and not as a defeated 
amendment. I think to have the amend- 
ment defeated would weaken the Sen- 
ator’s case. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. With great reluc- 
tance, but recognizing the wisdom of 
what the Senator from Rhode Island has 
said, and also his full understanding of 
the problems involved here, and that 
they have great merit, in view of the 
FCC request and the Attorney General’s 
request and the subcommittee’s request, 
I withdraw my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I of- 
fer my final amendment and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On the first 
page, beginning with line 1, it is proposed 
to strike all through line 7. 

On page 2, beginning with line 3, it is 
proposed to strike all through line 6. 

It is proposed to strike the amend- 
ment to the title. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
what the amendment would do is to 
knock out the provision in the Senate 
amendment which deletes the suspen- 
sion section of the House bill. 

The House passed a provision that the 
Federal Communications Commission 
should have the power to suspend a li- 
cense. The House did that, as I under- 
stand it, after very careful study and 
after hearing recommendations from all 
kinds of authorities, upon the ground 
that the power to revoke a license is 
meaningless, because it is never used. 
It cannot be used. It means the virtual 
confiscation of property, or the total de- 
struction of property. It is too severe 
a penalty to ask, and it is not used at 
all. 

Under these circumstances, I think we 
should recognize the actual situation, 
based upon the testimony of people who 
have recommended this and the force 
with which they have recommended it. 

There is set forth on page 38 of the re- 
port of the Subcommittee on Legislative 
Oversight: 

A new section should be added to sec- 
tion 312 to empower FCC to suspend station 
licenses for brief periods upon a finding that 
a station, having previously been warned by 
the Commission that its programs are not 
serving the public interest, has continued 
the violation, 


I wish to tell Senators what Attorney 
General William Rogers, the Republican 
Attorney General, said about the matter 
in a letter to the President of the United 
States on December 30 of last year. 
He said: 

As a practical matter, the one sanction 
expressly conferred by statute upon the FCC 
for use against a broadcast licensee who falls 
to operate in the public interest is to with- 
draw his broadcasting license permanently— 
a sanction so severe that it has been im- 
posed only rarely. The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission should be expressly au- 
thorized also to impose less severe sanc- 
tions for actions violating the Communica- 
tions Act or regulations issued pursuant to 
it. Such sanctions, for example, could in- 
clude temporary suspension or conditional 
licenses. 


I wish to read to Senators what Rep- 
resentative Harris, the chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
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Commerce of the House, and the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, who has de- 
voted as much time to this subject as 
anybody else, said in a speech on the 
floor of the House of Representatives on 
this bill June 23: . 


Now I would like to direct you to page 20, 
suspensions, revocations, and cease and de- 
sist orders. This is the one controversial 
section in the bill. 

Since revocation is a death sentence for 
a station it has never been used since the 
1934 act. 

Now, the industry does not like this sus- 
pension provision. I feel and the members 
of the committee feel that this is the heart 
of the bill because it gives the Commission 
authority to deal with questionable acts and 
violations by a licensee without imposing 
the death sentence. 

* » * * 2 

It is, of course, obvious that if a facility 
rendering a public service in the community 
is suspended, the public may be deprived of 
that service. We think the Commission 
should have authority to impose where de- 
sirable a forfeiture so that they do not take 
away the service from the public. 

Section 6 of the committee substitute 
would amend the act to authorize the Com- 
mission to impose forfeitures on licensees and 
permittees of broadcast stations of up to 
$1,000 a day for certain violations. 

Some say that the power to suspend is 
entirely too punitive: that it gives too much 
authority to the Commission. But if you 
turn to page 22 you will see provisions which 
protect the licensee. Before revoking or 
suspending or issuing a cease-and-desist 
order there must be an order to show cause 
why an order of suspension or revocation or 
a cease-and-desist order should not be issued. 
Then a hearing must be held on that show 
cause order. 

The Commission must prove that the 
licensee has violated one of these four or 
five provisions of the law. In other words, 
they are amply protected, because the Com- 
mission has got to set forth in writing the 
violations which they are alleged to have 
committed. Then it must show that they 
actually were committed. They must have 
a hearing and give them an opportunity to 
state the facts. We feel that the industry is 


amply protected by this requirement in the 
law. 


Mr. President, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission has asked for this 
authority. The Commission has said it 
must have it if it is to do an effective 
regulating job in the industry. Heaven 
knows there has been an abundance of 
criticism of the FCC from all sides— 
from both sides of the aisle, and from 
newspapers of all complexions. 

The subcommittee which studied this 
aed at great length has recommended 

The Attorney General has recom- 
mended it. 

The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has recommended it. 

The House itself has passed this pro- 
vision. 

The man who has devoted a great deal 
of his time to study of the bill, the able 
Representative from Arkansas [Mr. 
Harris] says this is the heart of the bill. 

It seems to me that to take this out 
of the bill is a mistake, under all of the 
circumstances, in view of the serious 
nature of the problem which confronts 
us. 
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Mr. President, it has been said that 
instead of this provision there is a pro- 
vision for a $1,000 fine each day. That 
fine was provided by the House. It was 
coupled with the suspension. I think it 
was a wise combination. The FCC could 
use either, and as a matter of fact, I pre- 
sume it could use both, if it thought the 
situation that serious. 

If the FCC were confronted with a big 
station which persisted in violating the 
law, and the FCC told the station to stop, 
all the station would have to do is to 
immediately appeal the order to stop. 
The station could carry on its violation 
for months. If the legal suit were de- 
layed, which is often true, of course the 
station could carry on the activity for 
years. As soon as the case was lost, then 
the station would stop. There would be 
no penalty. 

There would be no possible suspension. 
There would be no action possible at all 
under the bill. 

That is why it seems to me the bill 
is not adequate. The bill not only 
knocked out the suspension, but it also 
seriously reduced, as the Senator from 
Rhode Island said, the impact of the 
$1,000 fine. One cannot go back a year. 
One can impose a maximum of only 
$10,000. Ten thousand dollars, as the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits] pointed out, could be devas- 
tating for a little station. It could be 
tremendous for a small station, which 
might have a profit of only $4,000, $5,000, 
$10,000, or $20,000 in a year. However, 
when we are considering a big, metro- 
politan television station this amount is 
“peanuts.” If the station has a very 
profitable practice going on some kind 
of a quiz show or some other kind of 
violation under the law it seems to me 
this would be a powder puff way to try 
to stop it. 

I say this with great respect for the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. Pastore], who in my judg- 
ment knows more about this proposed 
legislation than any other Member of 
the Senate. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remain- 
ing portion of my time. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, this 
particular section was the one which 
required more time and debate than any 
other provision of the bill when it came 
before the committee. 

I will say to my good friend from 
Wisconsin that the decision on the dele- 
tion of the suspension provision was 
unanimous. I do not know of any mem- 
ber of the committee who objected to it. 
I know that a great many of the mem- 
bers of our committee would not have 
favored reporting these amendments if 
the suspension provision had been kept 
in the bill. 

We must realize there are many, many 
small broadcasting stations throughout 
the country which are run by people 
who are dedicated to and devoted to the 
public generally, broadcasters who are 
trying to do a genuinely good job. 

There are myriad rules and regula- 
tions, encompassing some four or five or 
six volumes, put out from time to time 
by the Commission. 
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In answer to the example given by my 
distinguished colleague from Wisconsin, 
which was that a man could go on re- 
peatedly violating the law in defiance of 
the Commission, such performance 
would be impossible, because under the 
law the Commission would have a right 
to secure a cease and desist order. If 
the violation persisted, the Commission 
could go to court and get a decision of 
contempt of court. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Suppose the cease 
and desist order were appealed? 

Mr. PASTORE. Then it would be 
taken to the courts. The Commission 
could get an injunction with respect to 
a violation of the cease and desist order. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. What about the 
time between the appeal and the time of 
the granting of the injunction? 

Mr. PASTORE. The suspension or- 
der could be appealed. One can appeal 
anything. We cannot deny the right to 
appeal. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. All I say is that 
there is no penalty until an injunction 
is actually secured. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is true, but the 
Commission, since we have streamlined 
the procedures, can operate expedi- 
tiously. These licenses are up for re- 
newal every 3 years. The licenses must 
be renewed every 3 years and even for 
periods less than 3 years at the discre- 
tion of the Commission. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? How many licenses 
have been revoked since 1934? 

Mr. PASTORE. Of course none has 
been revoked, but that does not answer 
the question. Why should the licenses 
not be revoked if there is an out and out 
defiance of law? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Perhaps they should 
be. But they are not. They have not 
been. They will not be and the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island knows it. 

Mr. PASTORE. I say now, as I have 
said before, if any broadcaster stands 
up against his government, defies the 
law and defies the Commission to the 
point that he becomes a nuisance, his 
license should be revoked. It should be 
taken away and given to somebody else. 
That could be done within a short time. 

However, when the license is merely 
suspended, the owner of the station still 
maintains an interest in the license. 
The owner goes to Bermuda while the 
license is suspended for perhaps 10 days, 
while everybody else lingers in darkness. 

What do we do in such a case? We 
really hurt the public. I say if the vio- 
lation is serious, the license should be 
taken away. It should be given to some- 
body else. 

What would we accomplish by having 
a suspension? When we suspend a 
man's license for 10 days we are simply 
taking service away from the viewing 
public. What are we doing to the 
owner? We are simply cutting down 
his profits. We are only reaching into 
his pocket. 

If we shut the business down for 10 
days, what do we accomplish? We take 
away the business. Can we not reach 
into his pocket by a fine and do as well? 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. There may have been 
some reason for the committee putting 
in the provision in the first instance. 
When the bill came to our committee we 
listened to testimony from all of the 
broadcasters all over the country, and 
especially to the little fellows. A very 
distinguished operator in my State, Mr. 
Sinclair—this is in the record—came to 
testify before our committee. He is a 
gentleman who represented all of the 
broadcasters of Rhode Island. They do 
a marvelous job. He said: 

This goes a bit too far. This is actually 
& penalty which is imposed upon the viewing 
public more than it is imposed upon the 
station operator. 


After all, there are criminal provisions 
in the law for violation of the rules. 
The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion can now, even without this pro- 
posed legislation, make appropriate 
charges to the Attorney General and 
have a criminal complaint brought. 

Second, there is a provision for cease 
and desist orders. If a person persists in 
a violation, an order may be issued and 
the Attorney General can go to court and 
obtain an injunction . An injunction can 
go into effect immediately if one is se- 
cured from a court. Whether an appeal 
is taken or not, the court can grant that 
remedy. 

Third, the Commission has the right 
to revoke the license of an operator. 

Fourth, the licensee must apply every 
3 years and show what a good station 
he has operated before his license can 
be renewed. 

Now it is proposed to add a little more. 
We are giving the FCC a little more au- 
thority. We are giving them the author- 
ity, besides all of the available steps I 
have stated to impose administratively 
a penalty for a violation of $1,000 a day, 
not to exceed $10,000. All the teeth 
needed are present in the bill, All we 
need now is an alert Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. We have all the 
law we need. How far must we go in 
punishing a man? The license can be 
taken away from him completely. He 
can be taken to criminal court; can be 
taken to an equity court; and he can be 
fined. 

I realize there was suggested the other 
penalty of suspension. Frankly, the jun- 
ior Senator from Rhode Island and all 
his colleagues were very much con- 
vinced—and we heard some of the argu- 
ment this afternoon by the two distin- 
guished Senators from New York—that if 
we had retained the suspension provision 
in the measure and had not modified the 
forfeiture provision by inserting a due 
process clause, we would not be here dis- 
cussing the bill this afternoon. The bill 
would not have had a chance to pass the 
committee. 

I hope my good friend, the Senator 
from Wisconsin, will withdraw his 
amendment, because if he does not, I am 
afraid we cannot pass the bill this after- 
noon. The bill is on the floor of the Sen- 
ate because the members of the commit- 
tee were satisfied unanimously that the 
suspension provision should not be in- 
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cluded in it, and if the amendment is 
agreed to this afternoon, the Senator 
from Rhode Island will be obliged to 
move to recommit the bill. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, Is it not true that 
the bill passed the House with the sus- 


pension provision in it? 
Mr. PASTORE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. The House of Rep- 
resentatives knew it; it had a debate on 
it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Since we have taken 
out that provision, we have been in com- 
munication with the chairman of the 
committee. We have consulted with the 
staff, and they appear to be satisfied 
that if and when the bill goes to the 
House, it could be accepted as we have 
proposed to modify it, because we have 
improved it. They appear to be satis- 
fied and so is the FCC. 

I questioned Mr. Ford on the subject. 
I invite my friend, the Senator from 
Wisconsin, to read the hearings and par- 
ticularly the testimony of Mr. Ford with 
regard to the suspension clause. He ad- 
mitted to me that he had everything he 
needs. 

He is satisfied, and everybody else is 
satisfied. 

I say that we should try it this way. 
If it does not work, we can make the 
law stronger. The Commission does not 
need any more law added to this to make 
sure that the public is protected. What 
we need is alert members of the Com- 
mission who will enforce the law. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. If words can be be- 
lieved, the Representative from Arkan- 
sas, the manager of this bill, and the 
chairman of the committee [Mr. Harris], 
says that this is the heart of the bill. 
He did not say “We need this as an- 
other penalty.” He said that this is the 
heart of the bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. I realize that; it 
might have been poetic license. I do 
not think it is the heart of the bill. 
Without the provision of the proposed 
amendment the bill is a strong bill. 
Some say it is too strong. An operator's 
license can be revoked. A cease and 
desist order can be obtained. An op- 
erator can be taken to the criminal 
court, and he can be penalized with an 
administrative fine of $1,000 a day. All 
the teeth needed are in the bill. All 
that is needed is alert administrators 
and strong effort to enforce it. 

If we now write into the bill a provi- 
sion for suspension, the junior Senator 
from Rhode Island will be compelled to 
move to recommit the bill, because it 
came from committee with the under- 
standing that suspension would be de- 
leted. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I have listed the 
agencies which say this provision is nec- 
essary. They are the Attorney General, 
the FCC itself, and the House subcom- 
mittee, which held exhaustive hearings. 
They have all said that such a provision 
was necessary. The Senator from Rhode 
Island tells the Senate that the industry 
opposes such a provision. Of course, 
they oppose it. Has the Senator from 
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Rhode Island ever heard of a group com- 
ing to Congress and saying, “We want 
to be hit with a tougher penalty”? I 
have not heard the Senator from Rhode 
Island say that anybody else opposes it. 

Mr. PASTORE. I oppose it. I think 
I have made clear that the committee 
unanimously opposed it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am talking about 
those outside the Senate or outside the 
committee, of which the Senator is 
chairman, who have indicated opposi- 
tion, and who have studied these prob- 
lems. 

When we say that the FCC, which is 
the authority in the field, declares, “We 
want this power; we must have it,” the 
Senator from Rhode Island replies, 
“What we need is an alert FCC.” 

When the nomination of Mr. Lee, who 
was a typical member of the FCC—I 
suppose he was strong in some respects, 
and weaker in others—came up for con- 
firmation to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, he was overwhelm- 
ingly recommended by the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
The Senator from Wisconsin opposed 
the nomination and fought it on the 
floor. Eighteen or nineteen Senators 
voted against the nomination. The ar- 
gument at that time was, “We must go 
along with these fellows. They will not 
be so bad in the future. We interro- 
gated them rather strenuously in com- 
mittee.” 

When the FCC comes to us and says, 
“Give us some legislation so that we can 
do a job in the industry, and so that 
we can enforce the law vigorously,” we 
say, “No; we want the members of the 
FCC to be alert. Any fault lies in the 
members of the FCC. They have 
enough power now.” 

Well, now, how can we win? We try 
to fight the reappointment of Commis- 
sioners because we feel they have been 
in bed with the industry. The Senator 
and his committee say, “No, no; these 
fellows are great. They are doing fine.” 

We try to give them the effective legal 
authority to act. The Senator says; “No; 
the only trouble is the caliber of FCC 
members.” 

Mr. PASTORE. Does not my friend 
from Wisconsin realize that there are 
places in which there is only one broad- 
casting outlet? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. 

Mr, PASTORE. If the license of that 
one outlet were suspended for 10 days, 
who would be hurt? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. We must assume 
that the FCC is not composed of mem- 
bers who are crazy. They have some 
sense. 

Mr. PASTORE. Now the Senator 
from Wisconsin is beginning to defend 
the agency. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I have defended it 
all along. I have said that we should 
give it what it wants. Where there is 
only one outlet, of course, the Commis- 
sion could use the fine provision, but 
where there are three or four outlets, as 
in Washington, the station could be sus- 
pended for a day, 2 or 3 days. 

The Senator from Rhode Island has 
been saying that suspension is not much 
of a penalty, that the owners of the 
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license could go to Bermuda, and that it 
hits their profits but little. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island knows perfectly 
well that suspension can be a great and 
decisive penalty. The station must go 
off the air. The public knows that the 
station has done something wrong. It 
is a damaging and serious blow to its 
prestige. 

Mr, PASTORE. Is not revocation a 
damaging blow? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Revocation is never 
imposed. The Senator from Rhode Is- 
land cannot cite a single instance of 
such action, 

Mr. PASTORE. I say that the revo- 
cation provision is in the law, and the 
Commission has the right to use it if it 
must be used. If the Commission has 
not been using that provision, the mem- 
bers should be called in to account for 
their action. We should not give them 
a spoon because they will not use a spade. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. If they say that a 
spade is too much, that they need a 
trowel and a spoon, why not give it to 
them? 

Mr. PASTORE. Are they not given a 
spoon when they are given a provision 
for a fine? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. What does a $10,- 
000 fine mean? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is a great deal 
of money to the junior Senator from 
Rhode Island, 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is big money to 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin, too, 
but to a large metropolitan television 
station it is peanuts. It is perhaps 1 
day’s profit or even less. 

Mr. PASTORE. Does not the Senator 
from Wisconsin see that if we have a 
penalty for the forfeiture of $10,000, 
which can be invoked; when we can ob- 
tain cease and desist orders; when we 
can obtain revocation of license when 
the operators of a station come for re- 
newal of their license, and facts can be 
shown to justify the denial or renewal 
of their license, does he not see we have 
everything we need? 

The argument was made by the broad- 
casters, and by many others that they 
are afraid that suspension would punish 
the viewing public more than anyone 
else. Naturally the broadcaster does not 
want his license suspended. Naturally 
he does not want a cease and desist or- 
der issued against him. Naturally he 
does not want a forfeiture. Naturally 
he does not want a revocation. Nat- 
urally he wants a renewal. I know all 
that. But the fact of the matter is that 
we could report this bill out by making 
this concession. I thought the conces- 
sion should be made in the public inter- 
est. The FCC has all the tools it needs 
to work with, if only it will use them. 

If a man commits a slight violation 
of the law, he ought to be fined for it. 
He ought to be called into court if he 
fails to cease and desist. A complaint 
ought to be made against him and the 
Attorney General urged to act if he com- 
mits a wanton violation of the law. The 
fact that the suspension provision is 
left out does not emasculate the bill. It 
does not weaken the bill. The Commis- 
sion has everything it wants. But the 
argument was made—and it was a good 
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argument—that suspension still leaves 
the license in the hands and the pos- 
session of the licensee. The television 
station is blacked out for a period of 10 
days. The question is then whether it is 
the station that has actually been pun- 
ished. 

In that case, have we not punished the 
public? That is the argument that has 
been made. The argument has been 
made by and to the members of the com- 
mittee, who have been impressed by it. 
That is why it was deleted. Because it 
was deleted, the bill was reported unan- 
imously. If we had left that provision 
in the bill, I doubt that the bill would 
be before us today. 

If the Senator’s amendment carries— 
and I hope he will not press it, but will 
decide to withdraw it—but let us assume 
that in one chance out of a thousand 
it will be adopted—I would be compelled 
to ask that the bill be recommitted. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Ishould like to reply 
briefly to the Senator from Rhode 
Island. First, the committee took out 
the suspension. Then it took out the 
fine of more than a million dollars, and 
reduced it to $10,000. The Senator says 
if it is a slight violation, fine them. If 
it is a big offense, he says we can stop 
them by revoking their license. In other 
words, Mr. President, there is no effective 
intermediate course that can be followed. 

Furthermore, the FCC says it does not 
have enough power, and that these pro- 
visions are not enough. The subcom- 
mittee of the House has said it is not 
enough. The Attorney General has said 
it is not sufficient. The chief legal officer 
of this Government says it is not enough. 
He understands these things, I am sure. 
The Senator asks, “Whom do we pun- 
ish?” The fact is that in a metropolitan 
market such as the Washington situation, 
where there are three or four stations, if 
a suspension took place, it would not hurt 
the public. I am sure that the FCC 
would not go into a small community and 


suspend a station. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. How can the Senator 
from Wisconsin say that the Federal 
Communications Commission, if it finds 
that an offense has been committed for 
which suspension should be ordered, will 
not suspend a small station, but will sus- 
pend a big one? The punishment must 
fit the crime uniformly across the coun- 
try. The Senator, I am afraid, assumes 
too much. All stations must be treated 
alike. The punishment must be applied 
on an overall basis. It would hit thou- 
sands of small stations throughout the 
country. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am sure the FCC 
could give consideration, in the suspen- 
sion and in the fining of a station, to 
factors which it considered important 
in each case. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I cannot see it at all. 
If a person has committed an offense 
for which punishment is to be meted out, 
it should be meted out regardless of the 
size of the station. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I believe the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island could give an ex- 
cellent answer to that point. The fine 
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was reduced from a potential million dol- 
lars to $10,000. Under that situation the 
stations can get away with murder. 

Mr. PASTORE. I will try to explain 
why that was done. The way the bill 
came from the House, there was a peril 
point even though they did not recog- 
nize it—and I do not say this in any 
sense of criticism. The argument was 
made that under the forfeiture principle, 
at the time an individual sought to renew 
his license, the Commission could call 
his attention to the fact that he had 
been in violation of a rule for the past 3 
years. 

An arbitrary or capricious man in the 
department—say a Republican acting 
against a Democrat, or a Democrat 
against a Republican—and that is noth- 
ing new, because we have seen some of 
that type of action on the floor here, and 
we have seen how far we can go some- 
times for the sake of a little politics— 
this arbitrary official could say to the 
broadcasters, “Do you want to renew 
your license? Well, you are in violation, 
and the punishment is a thousand dol- 
lars a day for 3 years. That will be $1 
million.” 

Does the Senator want that kind of 
law? Isay that if the Commission can- 
not find out what has happened in a 
year, it has been derelict in carrying out 
its duties connected with its office. That 
is why we modified it. If the violation 
goes on for several days, they ought to 
get a cease-and-desist order. They 
should not sit back for years and simply 
wait for the man to come in to ask to 
renew his license and then say to him, 
“You will get back the license only if you 
pay a fine of a million dollars.” Why 
do I say a million dollars? A thousand 
dollars a day for 365 days is $365,000. 
That times 3 years is more than a million 
dollars. 

Mr. President, we do not intend to give 
anyone that kind of power, not after all 
the scandals we have heard. This is an 
administrative forfeiture. That is why 
we modified it. When we modified it, I 
believe we received the approving ap- 
plause of the Members of the House. 
We wrote due process into this section. 
It is because of the possibility of harass- 
ment that the Senator from Wisconsin 
talks about that we tried to eliminate 
this feature, by making sure that they 
could not levy a fine of a million dollars. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The fact is, so far 
as the harassment is concerned, I have 
heard very little real criticism of the 
FCC on this score. The FCC has asked 
for certain power, and they have asked 
for the suspension power. They have 
asked for an effective fining power. 
They ask for this power so they can do 
an effective job. If they come to us and 
ask us for the necessary tools with which 
to do an effective job, and we do not give 
them the tools, whose fault will it be? 

Mr. PASTORE. They can do the job 
with the tools they have now. If the 
tools are not enough, the FCC can come 
back in January. I assure the Senator 
we are not going to take any sort of neg- 
ligence or dereliction as an excuse for 
the requests they may make. They have 
the tools. The law gives them the right 
to enforce these provisions and penal- 
ties. If they do not do it, it will be 
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human failure, and it will not be because 
of lack of provision in the law. If they 
do not have enough tools, after they 
have had a little experience with the 
law, they can come back. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The people who 
have studied this subject do not think so. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator from 
Rhode Island has studied it, and he 
thinks so. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Attorney Gen- 
eral does not think so. Of all the out- 
standing people who have studied it, the 
Senator from Rhode Island stands all by 
himself. 

Mr. PASTORE. It is the Senator’s 
privilege to feel that the Attorney Gen- 
eral is more knowledgeable on this sub- 
ject than the junior Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I do not feel that 
way at all. 

Mr. PASTORE. I will accept that as 
being the Senator’s view. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I assure the Sena- 
tor that I do not feel that way at all. 
The Senator, in my opinion, is more 
knowledgeable than the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Is it not a fact that 
the remedy of suspension is an unusal 
remedy? I have been informed—and 
I would appreciate it very much if the 
Senator from Rhode Island would en- 
lighten me as to whether I have been 
correctly informed—that in the statutes 
regulating business enterprises, the only 
one which contains such power is the 
statute dealing with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; and that in the 25 
years the statute has been on the books, 
the Commission has never used that par- 
ticular remedy. Is that correct? 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator is 
speaking about the penalty of revoca- 
tion? 

Mr. KEATING. The remedy to sus- 
pend. 

Mr. PASTORE. I cannot answer that 
question categorically, because I do not 
go beyond the field of communications. 
I do not even pretend to be an expert 
in the field of communications, al- 
though I have studied it and have had 
considerable contact with it. The com- 
mittee was unanimous, as were many 
Senators who are not members of the 
committee, in the feeling that the sus- 
pension provision should be taken out 
of the bill. The Senator from Colorado 
{Mr. AtLotr] will sustain me in that 
statement, I am sure, as will the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL] who 
is a member of the committee. That is 
why we took out that provision. We 
have not weakened the bill. Perhaps 
it would have been stronger if we had 
left that provision in the bill. However, 
how strong need it be, if sufficient imple- 
ments are there, and if they use them? 

Mr. KEATING. If we find that the 
forfeiture remedy, the cease and desist 
remedy, and the revocation remedy are 
not sufficient, there is no reason why we 
cannot in the next session, or at any 
other time, invoke suspension. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is right. 
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SEVERAL Senators. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. PROXMIRE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on concurring in the House 
amendments, with amendments. 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I wish 
to ask a question which has been ad- 
dressed to me by the operator of a rather 
modest radio station. Frankly, I do not 
know the answer, but I believe it would 
be desirable to make the question a part 
of the legislative history. 

Suppose a radio station plays a 50-cent 
record and does not, each time the record 
is played, say that the record was fur- 
nished to it by a particular distributor. 
Would it be a violation of the law not to 
make that statement each time the rec- 
ord was played? 

Mr. PASTORE. Of course not. We 
have had experience with that problem. 
Before a station signs off, it gives the 
names of the distributors who furnished 
the records. 

Mr. KEATING. In other words, if 
a statement were made to the effect, 
“Certain of the records played on this 
station were furnished free by various 
record distributors and manufacturers,” 
would that, in the judgment of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island, 
be sufficient compliance with the statute? 

Mr. PASTORE. In the judgment of 
the Senator from Rhode Island, that 
would be sufficient. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Referring to remarks 
which were made earlier this afternoon 
by the distinguished junior Senator from 
California [Mr. EncteE]— and I might 
say that I am propounding this question 
for another Senator who cannot be on 
the floor at the moment and I wish to 
be certain of the answer of the Senator 
from Rhode Island—if, for example, an 
automobile manufacturer furnished sev- 
eral cars free, or at decided discount, to 
a movie producer and then the producer 
agreed with the manufacturer that only 
that make of car would be used in their 
films, in what position does it leave the 
producer? Would he have to give credit 
when the films were reproduced on TV? 

Mr. PASTORE. An announcement 
would be made. The payment in that 
instance would be the valuable consid- 
eration and credit must be given. 

Mr. ALLOTT. There is no question 
about the consideration. I am certain 
we understand that. However, I think 
the legislative history should be clear. 

In this particular situation, in addi- 
tion to arrangements just spoken 
of, there are other situations which per- 
mit the producers to put more value into 
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his program at no additional cost to the 
sponsor. 

For example, a producer of motion 
pictures for theater and television may 
have a contract with a network provid- 
ing that the producer will supply a series 
of television programs for a stated dollar 
consideration. Among other terms of 
the agreement, the producer has the 
right to include a 30-second trailer re- 
lating to a current theatrical release of 
the producer, and an announcement 
that such theatrical motion picture may 
soon be seen at the viewer's neighbor- 
hood theater. 

Would such a limitation in the con- 
tract have to be acknowledged at the 
close of each broadcast? 

Mr. PASTORE. I would not want to 
be held to an answer to this question 
because, after all, it is a close question. 
It could be argued either way. I should 
think it would be, more or less, the ad- 
vertisement of some coming production, 
and that, in itself, is an announcement 
to the public. The trailer could be con- 
strued as the announcement. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Would the Senator 
from Rhode Island feel that the an- 
nouncement in itself was, in effect, an 
announcement that some consideration 
had been passed for the announcement? 

Mr. PASTORE. I should say that, but 
I think the answer is rather inconclu- 
sive. It is a borderline case and could 
depend on the specific facts of each 
instance. 

I feel that the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission will call a meeting of 
all interested parties, and that all these 
very close questions will be decided by 
the promulgation of rules and regula- 
tions. 

I say, very frankly, that guide rules 
have been set forth in the report of the 
House committee. The particular phase 
which has been brought up by the Sena- 
tor from Colorado is not covered in the 
report. The question raised by the 
Senator from Colorado is this: 

A motion picture producer, in order to 
produce a film for nothing, makes a con- 
tract to the effect that when the picture 
is shown, a trailer, as it is called, an- 
nouncing some other attraction, will be 
shown with it. If money is received for 
the showing of the trailer, the question 
is: Should it be announced? In my 
humble opinion, I think the fact that 
the trailer is shown could be sufficient 
announcement in and of itself. That is 
a question which ought to be considered 
carefully by the Commission. I do not 
believe the Senator from Colorado, the 
Senator from Rhode Island, or the Sen- 
ate, or individuals, ought to be bound 
by any off-the-cuff opinion at this 
moment. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I appreciate the answer 
of the Senator from Rhode Island, be- 
cause I know this is a close, tight, dif- 
ficult question to answer. Nevertheless, 
I thought it should be raised at this 
time, so that the legislative history 
might be made. I extend my apprecia- 
tion to the Senator from Rhode Island 
for answering the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all 
time yielded back? 
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Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the opposition desire to yield back its 
time? 

Mr. PASTORE. I understood it had 
done so. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I understand all 
time is yielded back. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on concurring in the amend- 
ment of the House, with an amend- 
ment. 

The amendment of the House, as 
amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate reconsider 
the vote by which the amendment of 
the House, as amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. PASTORE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the quorum call 
be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


AIRLIFT OF EAST AFRICAN STU- 
DENTS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp a letter which 
I received yesterday from the Institute 
of International Education. The letter 
is signed by the vice president of the 
organization, Albert G. Sims. It further 
confirms some of the documents which 
I placed in the Recorp relating to the 
charge made on the floor of the Senate 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott]. I think the letter clearly con- 
firms the statement I made concerning 
those documents a few days ago. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed immediately 
after this letter an article entitled “A 
Poor Target for Political Mud” writ- 
ten by Marquis Childs and published 
in the Washington Post of August 24, 
1960. The article comments upon the 
same situation. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be 1 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION, 
New York, N.Y., August 22, 1960. 
Hon. WILLIAM J. FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: I am aware 
that you are inquiring into the Govern- 
ment’s inyolyement in the project to air- 
lift East African students. I also note from 
my copy of the Times this morning that 
Senator Scorr continues to press this issue 
publicly in terms which I have fair reason 
to believe misleading. Finally, it appears 
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that press reports have indicated an IIE 
sponsorship responsibility in connection 
with the project. In these circumstances, 
although I have no desire personally or on 
behalf of the ITE to become embroiled in 
partisan affairs, I feel a responsibility to 
make known to you certain facts relative to 
this matter. 

We in IIE have been much concerned 
about these airlift projects from the time of 
the development of the one last year which 
brought 81 students here. About a year 
ago, we invited representatives of the 
African-American Students Foundation to 
meet with us and the representatives of 
other private agencies interested in Africa to 
see what could be done by informal cooper- 
ation to improve the educational aspects 
of the undertaking. There were and remain 
two basic questions about the project in the 
minds of most of us from this point of view: 
(1) the project in East Africa does not have 
the broad base desirable since we understand 
that it does not include the participation of 
certain political opposition of Mr. Mboya 
and his associates or of the British authori- 
ties; and (2) the project provides for no 
clear assumption of continuing responsibil- 
ity for the students in the United States and 
for the many financial and other problems 
which the students can expect to encounter. 
The African-American Students Foundation 
has no full-time staff and its principal op- 
erators profess no experience or competence 
in educational matters. 

Nevertheless, there was, I think, fear in 
the minds of the airlift sponsors that the 
longer established agencies in the exchange 
field might, through insistence upon stand- 
ards, stifle the “crash” impact being sought. 
Therefore, no form of cooperation evolved 
from these discussions. 

I attended the meeting of the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund in New York on July 25 and sat 
next to Mr. Mboya. During the meeting, he 
informed me that he would visit Hyannis 
Port the next day to see Mr. KENNEDY. 
Funds were desperately needed for the air- 
lift of about 250 students from seven East 
African countries. He also told me that he 
was making an effort to see Mr. Nixon in 
Chicago and hoped that, too, would be possi- 
ble. 

On his return from Hyannis Port, a mem- 
ber of our staff at ITE spoke to him by tele- 
phone and received the distinct impression 
that Mboya’s visit to Hyannis Port had been 
successful. Mboya seemed confident that the 
problem of funds for the airlift had been 
solved. 

One or two days later, Ken Holland re- 
ceived a telephone call from Sargent Shriver, 
the head of the Kennedy Foundation. Mr. 
Shriver had been referred to IIE by the 
president of a major foundation with whom 
he had earlier talked. Shriver said that the 
Kennedy Foundation was prepared to sup- 
port the airlift but preferred to do so in 
cooperation with other foundations for ob- 
vious reasons. (To my personal knowledge, 
he made calls to three major New York 
foundations urging their participation.) 
Ken Holland told Shriver that the ITE would 
be willing to provide whatever constructive 
assistance might be possible at this stage and 
made specific reference to the needs referred 
to in (2) above. 

On Thursday, August 11, I was called by 
telephone from Sargent Shriver’s office and 
informed that Father Fournier, the Director 
for the Foundation for All Africa, would be 
calling me to discuss the Kennedy Founda- 
tion's plans for assistance to the airlift. On 
the same day, Father Fournier telephoned 
from Washington saying that the Kennedy 
Foundation would give $100,000 to the proj- 
ect. He desired to discuss with me what help 
and assistance the ITE could give. 

On Monday morning, Father Fournier 
again called me to inform me that Mr. 
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Shriver urgently wished me to attend a meet- 
ing in Washington at 2:30 that same day. I 
participated in this meeting along with rep- 
resentatives of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, the 
African-American Institute, the Foundation 
for All Africa and the African-American Stu- 
dents Foundation. At this time, Shriver de- 
fined the Foundation’s interest in the airlift 
and reported the fact that this attempt to 
get other foundations to participate had so 
far been unsuccessful. He said that the door 
would remain open for their participation 
but in the light of the urgency of the cir- 
cumstances, the Kennedy Foundation would 
proceed meanwhile on its own. We were 
asked to be consultants to the Foundation 
for this project. On behalf of IIE, I agreed 
to act in this capacity. 

During the course of this meeting, I was 
told by the representatives of the African- 
American Students Foundation (Scheinman 
and Montero) that they had been called by 
telephone shortly before the meeting began 
to be given a formal offer of State Depart- 
ment assistance for the airlift. The offer was 
declined, they told me, with an explana- 
tion that private funds had already been ac- 
cepted. Mr. Thayer, the State Department 
representative, was said to have alluded to 
the desirability of an agency like the IIE, 
with its experience, being employed in the 
interest of the project. The representatives 
of the African-American Institute said they 
informed Mr. Thayer that ITE was repre- 
sented in the consultations in progress. 

It is clear from this that (1) the Kennedy 
Foundation made its offer only after con- 
siderable effort to enlist the help of others; 
(2) this offer was made bona fide well before 
any such offer was received from the De- 
partment of State, and (3) the ITE has no 
sponsorship or operating responsibility for 
the project at this time. 

I hope this review of facts as known to 
us may be helpful to you in your inquiry. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT G. SIMS, 
Vice President. . 


[From the Washington Post, Aug. 24, 1960] 
A POOR TARGET FOR POLITICAL MUD 
(By Marquis Childs) 

In the political quarrel Senator Hucre 
Scorr stirred up over whether the Kennedy 
Foundation or the State Department should 
get credit for initiating an airlift of African 
students to this country the only loser seems 
likely to be the whole program of student 
exchange. Unless, it may be added, it is 
Senator Scotr himself. 

There is much to be proud of in the stu- 
dent exchange program, which has grown in 
recent years to truly remarkable proportions. 
The Institute of International Education in 
its report for 1960 said that 48,486 foreign 
students were in this country. This com- 
pares with the 15,000 reported last year by 
the Soviet Union as studying in Soviet edu- 
cational institutions. 

One of the remarkable things about the 
American program is the wide range of areas 
from which they come. The largest number, 
17,175, continued as in the past years to come 
from the Far East. The second largest total, 
9,428, was made up of students from Latin 
America. They attended universities and col- 
leges in every State in the Union. 

What is particularly impressive is the per- 
centage—27.7—supported through scholar- 
ships provided by private organizations. An- 
other 38.3 percent are studying on their own 
funds, and U.S. Government grants cover 
only 5.5 per cent of the total foreign student 
population. 

This last relates directly to the Scott 
charge that the Kennedy Foundation at the 
instigation of Senator KENNEDY, the Demo- 
cratic candidate, sought to outbid the State 
Department in bringing 250 African students 
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to this country. As the report of the Insti- 
tute of International Education makes 
abundantly clear, the pressure of students 
from all over the free world to come to 
America to study is so great that there can 
be no question of public or private sources 
of support outbidding each other. 

The number of students coming here, 
many of them on their own, has multiplied 
so rapidly that in many instances they are 
lost in the shuffle. As Delia and Ferdinand 
Kuhn, specialists in this field, point out in 
the New York Times, too often the foreign 
student has no supervision or assistance in 
finding his way through our great imper- 
sonal universities. Often his English is de- 
ficient. The result is that the effort and 
money he expends are not merely wasted 
but he becomes resentful and bewildered, 
and he may go home with a strong anti- 
American bias. 

The picture that Scorr gave of the State 
Department and the Kennedy Foundation 
fighting to see who could bring in the Afri- 
can students as a political coup is an illus- 
tration of how the program can be distorted. 
One fortunate consequence of what has been 
otherwise an unhappy episode is that at the 
request of the Kennedy Foundation a team 
of experts is going to Kenya to make sure 
that the students who come here are quall- 
fied to benefit from education in this coun- 
try. However fine the motives behind a 
mass movement of young Africans, more 
harm than good is done if they cannot take 
advantage of what the diverse American 
system has to offer. 

The foreign student coming to this coun- 
try is given almost complete freedom. This 
is in marked contrast, as young westerners 
going to Moscow have discovered, with the 
Soviet approach. There the student’s life is 
regimented and he is likely to discover that 
fraternizing with his fellow Soviet students 
comes under the head of espionage. 

Exciting things are happening in this field 
in which the competition between East and 
West should serve in the long run to bring 
widespread gains to the underdeveloped 
countries. The Senate has passed and a 
Senate-House conference is now considering 
Senator LYNDON JoHNnson’s bill to create an 
East-West institute in Hawaii. ; 

As evidence of the interest, while the 
State Department asked for an appropria- 
tion of $8 million, the Senate Appropriations 
Committee recommended and the Senate 
approved $10 million a year for 3 years. In 
the State Department proposal the institute 
could take only 200 students. At the end of 
3 years, as approved by the Senate, it will 
have a capacity of 2,000. 

Money alone will not bring light and 
learning to the students coming here from 
every corner of the globe. There is a great 
demand growing greater every year for truly 
trained teachers at every level for our own 
rapidly expanding school population. It is 
a first step to recognize the dimension of the 
need at home and abroad. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 11 A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business 
today, it stand in recess until 11 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


OPPOSITION TO RECESS APPOINT- 
MENTS TO THE SUPREME COURT 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 1963, 
Senate Resolution 334. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 334) opposing the making 
of recess appointments to the Supreme 
Court. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the resolu- 
tion, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment; to strike out all after the 
word “Resolved” and insert “That it is 
the sense of the Senate that the making 
of recess appointments to the Supreme 
Court of the United States may not be 
wholly consistent with the best interests 
of the Supreme Court, the nominee who 
may be involved, the litigants before the 
Court, nor indeed the people of the 
United States, and that such appoint- 
ments, therefore, should not be made ex- 
cept under unusual circumstances and 
for the purpose of preventing or ending 
a demonstrable breakdown in the ad- 
ministration of the Court’s business.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas subsequently 
said: Mr. President, will the Senator 
from New Hampshire yield, with the un- 
derstanding that he will not lose the 
floor and that these remarks will appear 
elsewhere in the Recorp? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. There is be- 
fore the Senate, Senate Resolution 334. 
We do not expect to debate it this eve- 
ning, but I should like to make the re- 
quest that following the morning hour 
tomorrow the usual consent agreement 
apply, not to exceed 30 minutes on 
amendments, and not to exceed 1 hour 
on the resolution, to be equally divided. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Would the 
Senator care to give me any reason for 
the objection? Does he want me to ex- 
tend the time? 

Mr. KEATING. I will be glad to con- 
fer with the Senator about it. I am op- 
posed to the resolution. I want to have 
adequate time to consider it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I will be 
glad to extend the time. Would the 
Senator care to make it 2 or 3 hours? 

Mr, KEATING. There are a number 
of other Senators opposed to the resolu- 
tion, and I would like to confer with 
them. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Would the 
Senator agree to 5 hours, to be equally 
divided? 

Mr. KEATING. It may be possible to 
have less than that. I shall be glad to 
reserve it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Would the 
Senator like to get an agreement this 
evening, or would he like to have it to- 
morrow? 

Mr. KEATING. It might be possible 
to have an agreement this evening. 


NO SOFTENING OF OUR POLICY TO- 
WARD RED CHINA 
Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, one of 


the cardinal rules of athletic competi- 
tion is a time-tested axiom Never 
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change a winning game; always change 
a losing game.” 

This rule can wisely be applied in 
areas far removed from the field of 
sports. It is one of the sound guides in 
the field of foreign policy. If our poli- 
cies for dealing with a nation or a prob- 
lem are successful and effective, surely 
we ought to stick with them. But if we 
are not winning the game, then we ought 
to change, and change fast. 

One place where we can apply this 
rule is in our policies toward Red China, 
the Communist colossus of Asia, where 
600 million people are ruled by the 
Chinese Communist Party. 

That party came to power by violence, 
and it lives by violence. It fought the 
United Nations in Korea. It supported 
the Communist war in Indochina. It 
took Tibet by force. It fomented the 
Communist Huk rebellion in the Philip- 
pines, and the Communist insurrection in 
Malaya. It retains its power, not by the 
will of the Chinese people, but by mas- 
sive, brutal repression. 

It is bitterly hateful of the United 
States, which it considers the principal 
obstacle in the way of its path of con- 
quest. 

Our policy toward the Communist 
Chinese regime is simple and direct: We 
have refused to do anything to encourage 
it, politically, morally, or materially. 

We have not extended diplomatic rec- 
ognition to it. 

We have opposed its seating in the 
United Nations. 

We have not traded with Communist 
China, or sanctioned cultural inter- 
changes with it. 

We have followed this policy consist- 
ently, under both Truman and Eisen- 
hower, ever since the Communist Gov- 
ernment took control of Mainland 
China in 1949. 

Lately, however, there has been a 
chorus of voices calling for a change in 
our policies toward Red China, and 
charging that we have been losing the 
game. 

Adlai Stevenson, the former Demo- 
cratic candidate for President, and a po- 
tential Secretary of State, should his 
party prevail, led this chorus with an 
article in the January 1960 issue of 
Foreign Affairs magazine—Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD, January 13, 1960, page 
358. 

Hard on his heels, with an article in 
the next issue of the same magazine, 
came Representative CHEsTER BOWLES, 
Democratic Party platform drafter, and 
a leading foreign policy adviser to Sen- 
ator KENNEDY—CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
April 8, 1960, page 7837. j 

California’s Governor, Pat Brown, 
chose the Democratic National Conven- 
tion as his forum and demanded that we 
stop pretending that Red China does 
not exist, and that we start exploring 
new avenues to reach the Chinese 
people. 

The statements of these gentlemen 
have a nostalgic ring. Governor Brown 
charged that we are pretending Red 
China does not exist. Governor Ste- 
venson said: 

It is clear that no general control of dis- 
armament has any value unless it includes 
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China; and it is difficult to see how China 
can acept international control when it is 
not, formally, a member of international so- 
ciety. Moreover, as a member of the United 
Nations, Communist China, with a quarter 
of the world’s population, would be more 
accountable to world opinion than as an 
outcast. 


The familiar sound of these argu- 
ments takes my memory back 30 years, 
to the time when I was on the Washing- 
ton staff of Senator George H. Moses of 
New Hampshire, and used to spend all 
my spare moments listening to Senate 
debates. 

Exactly the same arguments that we 
now hear about our policy toward Red 
China were then being advanced to urge 
our recognition of Communist Russia. 
Listen to these words of Senator Wil- 
liam E. Borah, of Idaho, a leading ad- 
vocate of recognition of Soviet Russia: 

We now have going on intermittently in 
Geneva a disarmament conference. How are 
we going to disarm without taking into con- 
sideration Russia? How are we going to 
establish peace throughout the world with 
one-sixth of the earth’s surface outside the 
family of nations? 

How can you win world peace, how can 
you restore amity and confidence among the 
nations if you leave out 160 million people 
in possession of one-sixth of the earth? 
(April 12, 1933, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
77, pt. 2, p. 1545.) 


The Roosevelt administration of that 
day apparently agreed with Senator 
Borah’s arguments, for, in 1933, our 
country extended diplomatic recognition 
to Communist Russia. We know now 
the answers to the rhetorical questions 
Senator Borah asked so eloquently. 
Recognition of Communist Russia, and 
her admittance to the highest councils 
in the family of nations, did nothing to 
promote disarmament, nothing to win 
world peace, and nothing to restore 
amity and confidence among nations. 

Since we extended diplomatic recog- 
nition, the United States and Russia 
have met together, on major issues, in 
3;400 meetings. The negotiators have 
spoken 107 million words, enough to fill 
700 volumes. All this talk has led to 52 
major agreements. And Russia has 
broken 50 of them. 

My own Senate Subcommittee on In- 
ternal Security has compiled a 50-page 
listing of the treaties and international 
agreements which the Soviet Union first 
signed, and then violated. This is not 
a detailed analysis, but is just a brief 


listing of the treaties and the violations. 


The report concludes that the Soviet 
Government has broken its word to vir- 
tually every country to which it ever 
gave a signed promise—Senate Docu- 
ment No. 85, 84th Congress. 

Certainly our premature recognition 
of the Communist government of Rus- 
sia has been a losing game which the 
Truman and Eisenhower administra- 
tions have wisely changed in dealing 
with Red China. It is almost incon- 
ceivable that anyone should suggest that 
we return to it now. 

When we recognized Russia in 1933, 
it seemed that the Communist regime 
might be considered a peaceful member 
of society. For more than a decade 
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Russia had committed no act of armed 
aggression. It had accepted the inde- 
pendence of Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Poland. It was not demonstrably 
maltreating American citizens. It had 
promised to cease subversive activities 
in the United States, to respect Ameri- 
can rights in Russia, and to settle Rus- 
sia’s public and private debts to the 
United States. 

Recognition of Russia then seemed 
indicated by most tests, and we could 
not read the future. However, as Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles 
pointed out, it seems clear that recogni- 
tion would not have been extended, even 
in 1933, had there been some warning 
that Soviet promises were totally un- 
reliable, that aggressive war would soon 
become a common instrument of Soviet 
policy, and that Communist subversion 
would be expanded, not eliminated. 

How different is the case of Red 
China: Here we already have clear and 
unmistakable warnings. There is not a 
single shred of evidence to indicate that 
Red China is interested in becoming a 
peaceful member of international so- 
ciety—not a scintilla to indicate it would 
live up to its international agreements. 

There is no need for me to review the 
entire list of Communist armed aggres- 
sions in Korea, and Indochina, and their 
latest military forays into Tibet, India, 
and Nepal. We are familiar with their 
violations of the 1954 Indochina armis- 
tice. 

Our own relations with Red China 
provide ample evidence of the character 
of the regime. 

First. In 1955, the Red Chinese agreed 
to “expeditiously” release the Americans 
being held in Chinese prisons, Despite 
their promise, at least five American 
citizens are still languishing in their 
prisons, including Bishop James E. 
Walsh, who was sentenced to 20 years 
for “espionage” on March 18, 1960, after 
the Communists had held him incom- 
municado for 17 months. 

Second. At the Korean armistice talks, 
the Red Chinese agreed to account for 
all American military personnel missing 
and unaccounted for. To date they have 
refused to give any information whatso- 
ever on 452 American servicemen still 
missing, despite the fact that some of 
these were known to be alive and in 
Communist hands at one time. 

Third. The Korean armistice talks 
themselves are a good example of Red 
China’s intentions. The United States 
and Red China had 575 meetings in 
Korea before the armistice was signed, 
and some of the hardest fighting of the 
war took place while the talks were go- 
ing on. The Red Chinese have persist- 
ently and flagrantly violated the armis- 
tice agreement. The formal report of 
the Swiss and Swedish members of the 
Neutral Nations Supervisory Commis- 
sion provides detailed documentary evi- 
dence of their violations. 

Incidentally, let me say here that, ut- 
terances on this floor and elsewhere not- 
withstanding, the United States does not 
have its head in the sand, like an ostrich, 
hoping that Red China will go away if 
we do not look. Our Government and 
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our people are fully and painfully aware 
of the regime’s existence—142,000 cas- 
ualties in Korea are enough to insure 
that we shall not ignore or forget the 
Chinese Communists. 

Furthermore, the U.S. Government, in 
a formal sense, does not ignore the ex- 
istence of Red China. While we do not, 
and should not extend any diplomatic 
recognition to its government, one of our 
ambassadors and one of theirs have en- 
gaged in a long series of talks and ne- 
gotiations in which we have tried to se- 
cure the release of American prisoners, 
and get an accounting for the missing 
servicemen. The 99th in this series of 
meetings, which date back to August, 
1955, was held July 14th of this year. 
Incidentally, these meetings now takes 
place in Warsaw, between the United 
States and Red China’s ambassadors to 
Poland. 

The lessons learned in our relations 
with Russia can be applied to our Red 
China policy in another important as- 
pect—trade. 

Hopes for a profitable trade with Com- 
munist Russia colored the thinking of 
many who advocated recognition of that 
government in the 1920’s and early 
1930’s. Many who are now pumping for 
a change of our policy state frankly that 
they are impelled by hopes for lucrative 
trade with Red China. 

On January 5, 1925, Senator Borah 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with obvious approval, a letter he had 
received from the president of a cotton 
firm in Memphis, Tenn., which reads in 
part as follows: 

My Dear Senator: It is with great pleas- 
ure that I read in the papers that you in- 
tend to push the recognition of Russia. 
Your idea is exactly correct; it matters not 
what kind of government they have, it is no 
question of ours. They comprise one-sixth 
of the globe; they are valuable in trading 
with America. 

The South is deeply interested because 
Russia will buy from us, if diplomatic rela- 
tions can be established through recognition, 
500,000 bales of cotton, representing #400 
million. They will also purchase farm ma- 
chinery, electrical appliances, and other 


manufactured products to the extent of $200 
million. 


Of course, this kind of wishful think- 
ing about trade with Russia has long 
been shattered. Our exports to Russia 
in 1958 accounted for far less than one- 
tenth of 1 percent of our total exports. 
We did almost as much business with the 
Canary Islands in 1958 as we did with 
the U.S.S.R. On this point it is only fair 
to note that we ourselves bar trade with 
Russia in certain strategic materials. 
1 there are 900 items on the open 

Here again, our experience dictates 
that we should change a losing ame, 
and not follow with Red China the same 
course we took toward the Soviets. 

Yankee merchants opened up our 
trade with China in 1785, but the dreams 
of a great commercial expansion never 
materialized. The China trade, even in 
the best days of the open door policy, 
was never more than a tiny fraction of 
our total commerce—American Eco- 
nomic History, Harold Underwood 
Faulkner, pages 229 and 579. 
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Furthermore, any trade with Com- 
munist China would face formidable 
obstacles: 

First. Trade opportunities are severely 
limited by a shortage of foreign ex- 
change, which is likely to persist for 
many years to come. 

Second. Trade would always be at the 
mercy of Communist policies, for Peip- 
ing uses trade as another weapon in its 
hot and cold wars. For instance, they 
recently retaliated against Japanese re- 
fusal to make certain political conces- 
sions by abruptly cutting off all trade 
and even canceling contracts which had 
already been signed and agreed to. 

These and other reasons clearly dem- 
onstrate that any move to revise our 
policies toward Red China in the hope 
of securing profitable trade are doomed 
to failure. Such action would be dollar 
diplomacy of the worst sort. 

Now let us examine our present policy 
toward Red China. Has it been a win- 
ning game? Or do we need to change 
our approach to avoid a defeat? 

To answer that we must first consider 
the goals and objectives of Red China. 
Their primary objective, as expressed by 
the second highest man in the regime, 
is “to transform the present world into 
a Communist world.” Peiping radio ex- 
presses another objective in more blunt 
terms: 

U.S. imperialism, get out of the Western 
Pacific. U.S. aggressors must go back where 
they came from.” 


A major target of Communist expan- 
sion is southeast Asia, with its wealth of 
underpopulated, food-rich countryside, 
and its great reserves of oil, tin, rubber, 
and other resources which China badly 
needs. 

Our own objectives have been to block 
the Chinese expansions, and create mili- 
tary, political, and economic barriers 
which will effectively bar the way. 

Ten years ago our outlook was bleak. 
The Chinese Communists had completed 
the conquest of the mainland and were 
consolidating their grip over one-quar- 
ter of all mankind. The armies of the 
Republic of China had been shattered, 
and their remnants withdrawn to For- 
mosa. 

Japan was under military occupation, 
its industries prostrate, its people de- 
pendent on outside aid for their very 
substance. 

Elsewhere in the Far East the picture 
was as black. In large parts of Burma, 
virtual anarchy prevailed. An unsea- 
soned government in the Philippines 
faced a severe trial in combating the 
Communist-Huk rebellion. In Malaya, 
a vicious campaign of Communist ter- 
rorism was in full sway. Indonesia was 
trying to completely rebuild its govern- 
ment structure on the wobbly founda- 
tions of regional discord, and an econ- 
omy damaged by 8 years of war, revo- 
lution, and Communist violence. 

And in Korea there was the massive 
shock of armed war. The future of 
Asia looked dim indeed. 

Today the picture, though certainly 
not perfect, is definitely brighter. Our 
policies have produced a steady im- 
provement, a gradual but continual 
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strengthening of the barriers against 
Communist expansion. 

Communist aggression in Korea and 
Indochina has not been renewed. 
Communist terrorists no longer run riot 
in Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, and the 
Philippines. Communist probes in the 
Formosa Straits and Laos have been met 
and repulsed with firmness. The free 
nations of the Far East are far stronger 
and steadier now then they were a dec- 
ade ago. 

Furthermore, the adventures of Red 
China in Tibet, Laos, India, and lately 
Nepal have aroused Asians to a new 
appreciation of the Communist danger 
and a new understanding of Commu- 
nist aggression and imperialism. These 
armed forays against their peaceful and 
in some cases friendly neighbors pro- 
vide new evidence that Communist 
China has not abandoned its militant 
aggressiveness. They lend new strength 
to our policies, and are additional evi- 
dence that we must adhere to them. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. A few minutes ago the 
Senator referred to the long list of trea- 
ties and agreements the Soviet Union 
had made and had breached. I wonder 
if the Senator would mind adding to the 
record several agreements which Com- 
munist China has made with Asian 
neighbors and has breached. 

I refer first to the agreement Commu- 
nist China made with Tibet in 1950, when 
Communist China promised Tibet it 
could maintain the religious character of 
its Government and could maintain its 
cultural structure. We know that 2 
years ago Communist China violated that 
agreement. 

In 1953 or 1954 Communist China 
made an agreement with India, the so- 
called 5-point agreement, by which 
Communist China said it would not ag- 
gress against the sovereignty of India, 
yet the Communist Chinese violated the 
borders of India. 

We know that at Bandung in 1950 
Communist China promised all its Asian 
neighbors it would respect their sover- 
eignty, would not aggress in any way 
against those countries, and would sub- 
mit any problems to peaceful settlement 
of disputes, yet since that time we have 
seen the violation in Tibet, the violation 
of India’s borders, and the violation of 
Burma’s borders. 

I take the liberty of adding to the rec- 
ord which the Senator has given a simi- 
lar record of breaches of treaties and 
agreements by the Communist Chinese. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I am 
exceedingly grateful to the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky for his addition 
to the listings I have given. 

Earlier in my remarks I mentioned 
there were treaties with Asian countries 
violated by the Communist Chinese, but 
I limited my comments to the treaties 
and agreements with our own Govern- 
ment which have been broken. 

Mr. President, no Member of this body 
is more competent to speak on the sub- 
ject of the record of Red China and its 
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relations with its neighbors than is the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky, 
whose service as our Ambassador to 
India was very successful and is very 
well known. The Senator’s knowledge 
of that theater of the world probably ex- 
ceeds that of any other Member of this 
body. It is especially fortunate that we 
have in the Senate a Senator with his 
background of experience and knowledge. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator 
for his kind statement. 

There are a good many people in this 
country—and the Senator has named 
some of them—who believe that all the 
people in Southeast Asia are very desir- 
ous of having Communist China ad- 
mitted to the United Nations and recog- 
nized. Of course, I think that is the 
stated policy of many of those countries 
and of a good percentage of the Asian 
people. 

On the other hand, I found—and I 
think anyone who has stayed in the area 
for any length of time has found—that 
there is an awareness of the strength and 
the power of Communist China, and the 
people do not doubt the imperialistic 
purposes of Communist China. What- 
ever may be said outside, I think there 
is a great confidence and a great happi- 
ness among the people that there is a 
strong country like the United States as 
a protection against Communist China. 

From my own short experience, this 
kind of happy thinking on the part of 
many persons—that we would change 
the situation by recognizing China—is 
simply an illusion. 

I would like to make a statement which 
I have never made before. I remember 
that in 1950 I had the opportunity in 
London of talking to Mr. Bevan, who at 
that time was the Foreign Minister of 
Great Britain. Of course, this was at 
the time of the Korean war, but I was 
talking to him and he said, “We recog- 
nized Red China. I can only say for my- 
self that if we had to make the deci- 
sion again and I could make the decision, 
we would never recognize them.” 

I have taken a great deal of the Sen- 
ator’s time, and have interfered with his 
speech, but I am glad to be able to hear 
the speech. 

Mr. COTTON. I assure the distin- 
guished Senator that he has not inter- 
fered with my speech. I am very grate- 
ful for his remarks. I think the Senator 
will agree especially with what I am 
about to say. 

On the other side of the coin, we 
have a number of clear warnings of 
what the results would be if we re- 
versed or softened our policies toward 
Red China. 

First. The Communist regime would 
be immensely encouraged. It ought to 
be said that the entire world’s expe- 
rience, after 40 years of dealing with 
Communist governments, shows that 
they regard every concession as a weak- 
ness. Give them an inch and they will 
try to take a mile, every single time. 

Second. Millions of oversea Chinese 
in free Asian countries would be pushed 
reluctantly toward an acceptance of the 
guiding direction of the Communist re- 
gime. This would be a tragedy for them, 
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and would have serious consequences 
for the friendly governments already 
menaced by Red Chinese subversion. 

Third. The Republic of China would 
feel abandoned by its greatest friend. 
We are honorbound to give our ally, to 
whom we are pledged by a mutual de- 
fense treaty, a full measure of loyalty. 
Furthermore, the whole series of free 
world alliances, which are key elements 
in our own defense, would be weakened 
by any evidence that we would ignore, 
or turn our back on, a stanch friend. 

Fourth. The free Asian governments 
of the Pacific and southeast Asia would 
be gravely perplexed. They are under 
the gun of Chinese expansionist aims. 
The spirit and resolution of the United 
States provides an important unifying 
and fortifying influence. If we seemed 
to falter and to compromise with Chi- 
nese communism, it would weaken their 
resistance. 

It is quite true, of course, that our 
present policy toward Red China is not 
universally popular. Some of the na- 
tions of the world do not like it, and do 
not agree with it. I think Herbert Bay- 
ard Swope had the best answer for that 
charge: 

I cannot give you the formula for success, 
but I can give you the formula for failure— 
which is: Try to please everybody. 


The record is clear. Our policies are 
gradually winning in the Far East. 
However, we must not fall into the 
deadly trap of complacency. We must 
not become impatient because there is 
no soft, easy road to victory over com- 
munism. Our progress so far must be 
the signal for renewed vigilance and 
greater effort. 

Above all, we must beware of false 
prophets who seek to lead us astray, who 
advocate change where steadiness is 
imperative. 

I cannot refrain from inviting atten- 
tion to the fact that the points I have 
been seeking to emphasize have been 
well summarized by Vice President 
Nrxon in his clear-cut statement on Red 
China: 

If the United States were to recognize Red 
China, if we were to support its admission 
to the U.N., we would in effect say that from 
a moral standpoint we overlook all of these 
violations of international law and we take 
an outlaw nation and give it what it needs 
and what it wants—respectability. If we 
give it that respectability, in my opinion, 
you can be sure that its influence in Asia 
particularly—and the world in general—will 
be immensely increased—and it is great as it 
is. When we deny it that respectability, at 
least we are giving support to the proponents 
of freedom in Vietnam, in Indonesia, in the 
Philippines, in Japan, in India—all the 
countries in the Asian and south Asian com- 
plex who at best are having a difficult time 
maintaining their positions against the sub- 
verstve elements who would like to see 
communism come to those countries. 

And so I say that until Red China changes 
its policy so that it qualifies to be recognized 
as a respected member of the family of na- 
tions, the United States has no honorable 
course and certainly it can follow no moral 
course other than to do as we have been 
doing in the past: (1) to refuse to recognize 
it on our own part; and (2) to oppose its 
admission to the United Nations. 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. First, I wish to 
compliment my friend on a speech that 
is long overdue in its delivery. I think 
it is time that the Senate should be ap- 
prised of the dangers of recognition of 
Red China, just as I think it would have 
been beneficial for the Senate to have 
known of the dangers of recognition of 
Russia before that nation was recog- 
nized. 

During his speech the Senator very 
clearly and eloquently brought out the 
positions of Governor Brown, Adlai 
Stevenson, and Chester Bowles on the 
subject of Red China and whether that 
country should be recognized. He also 
brought out in his concluding statement 
the very clear position of Vice President 
NIXON. 

I wonder if the Senator from New 
Hampshire has any idea of the position 
of the junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Kennepy] relative to Red 
China? 

Mr.COTTON. Mr. President, I exam- 
ined with some care the reported state- 
ments of the junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the candidate 
for President, on this subject. I did 
not include them in my prepared speech, 
because I did not wish, in a speech on 
a subject that I consider of great seri- 
ousness, to have any indication of a 
political charge against the standard 
bearer of the Democratic Party in a 
presidential campaign. 

In answering the very pertinent, fair, 
and natural question of the Senator from 
Arizona, I wish to make clear that I, 
like every other Senator, would never 
for one moment question the complete 
patriotism and loyalty of the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts or his com- 
plete sincerity and honesty of purpose. 
However, in view of the fact that some 
of his close associates have, I am sure, 
with equal sincerity, indicated that they 
feel that there should be a change, and 
at least a relaxation of our policy toward 
Red China, the comments of the candi- 
date himself are extremely important. 

I checked the records and find that 
back in January last, apparently at a 
news conference, the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts, the candidate for Presi- 
dent, according to this report “called 
recognition of China today a mistake 
but,” said he, “I do not think we should 
adopt a policy which freezes us for the 
future.” He continued that there would 
be no doubt that he would recognize 
China “if the Red Chinese indicated and 
gave guarantees that they were willing 
to live in some sort of comity with us.” 

I shall not attempt to summarize the 
position of the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts, but I gather from that 
statement that there is a marked dif- 
ference between his apparent position 
and the position so clearly stated by the 
Vice President. The Senator from 
Massachusetts said that in the future 
we might recognize Red China if Red 
China would give us guarantees of a 
change of conduct and of living in 
comity with us and with other nations. 
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I do not know what he means by 
guarantees, but a guarantee means a 
future promise. On the other hand, it 
will be noted from the statement of the 
Vice President that he very clearly 
stated that until Red China changes its 
policy—not a promise for the future— 
but until it actually changes its policy, 
there can be no question of recognition. 

In fairness to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts I should add 
that in April, I believe, at Phoenix in 
the State of the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. GOLDWATER], the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts used these words in 
respect to Red China: 

Until they change their policy of bel- 
ligerency, they should not receive formal 
recognition by us. 


There is one other apparent difference 
in the statements of the Senator from 
Massachusetts and the Vice President, 
besides the fact that one of them is ap- 
parently willing to accept some guaran- 
tees. 

We should have learned from bitter 
experience the value of Communist 
guarantees in the future. 

The other candidate, the Vice Presi- 
dent, demands a change of conduct. 

The second point is that so far as I 
can find, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts has dealt directly only with our 
recognition of Red China and its admis- 
sion into the United Nations. He has 
not said, as has the Vice President, that 
we should not encourage or deal with 
them, which I assume means trade and 
negotiations, leading gradually toward 
recognition. So at the present time I 
believe it is fair to state that the atti- 
tude of the Vice President is much more 
demanding and clear-cut in this matter, 
of pursuing our present foreign policy 
with Red China. 

I think it is fair to observe that as 
the campaign continues, both candidates 
should cover this subject again and 
again. I believe the American people 
expect it. 

I think that we can well wait with a 
good deal of anxiety and scrutiny to find 
out if the Senator from Massachusetts, 
the standard bearer of his party, at any 
time repudiates the statements of Adlai 
Stevenson, Chester Bowles, Pat Brown, 
and others, some of them on the floor 
of the Senate, who, I am sure, speak with 
perfect sincerity in seeking closer rela- 
tions with Red China with reference to 
the necessities of trade. 

It is my humble opinion that what- 
ever may be the views of statesmen or 
politicians, inside Congress or outside, 
the vast bulk of the American people are 
absolutely firm, fixed, and demanding 
on this subject. They have not forgot- 
ten the shallow graves in Korea. They 
have not forgotten the prisoners lan- 
guishing in Chinese prisons, They have 
not forgotten the casualties. They have 
not forgotten the flaunting, abuse, and 
brutality of the Red regime. I doubt if 
the American people, if we do our duty 
to inform them and direct their atten- 
tion to the situation, will ever vote for 
any candidate until they are firmly con- 
vinced that that candidate would never 
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betray us, no matter how sincere he may 
be, by softening our policy toward Red 
China. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his answer. He has evidently 
studied the subject very carefully. He 
has brought out a very important point, 
namely, that Americans will be looking 
for statements on this subject from both 
candidates. While we have yet to hear 
from the candidate on the opposite side, 
I am sure that in the coming weeks of 
the campaign he will make amply clear 
his position on it. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield. : 

Mr. KEATING. I commend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire on his excellent treatment of this 
thorny subject. He has made very clear 
why we have not, why we should not, 
why we must not recognize Red China. 
There is no international law which says 
that we must recognize a government 
which shows no respect of any sort for 
international law or even for human 
decency. 

Let us be realistic about this. We are 
not going to gain anything for ourselves 
or for the rest of the free world by 
recognizing Red China. 

As the distinguished Senator has so 
forcefully brought out, we are certainly 
not going to induce them to mend their 
ways by granting them recognition. The 
only policy which will be effective 
toward the Red Chinese government is 
the policy enunciated by the dis- 
tinguished Vice President, which is a 
policy of firmness and strength or, in 
the words of a great previous Presi- 
dent, by carrying a big stick. 

The U.S. 7th Fleet is the only stick 
that is keeping Red China out of 
Formosa, just as U.S. aid and military 
support and moral encouragement are 
the main factors in keeping Red China 
out of southeast Asia. 

The distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire has amply demonstrated 
that our policy toward China is slowly 
but surely winning the game for us. We 
are strong in Asia. We are very much 
stronger than we were in 1948. It is 
strength which must not be dissipated 
by following a futile policy of inviting 
Red China to join the United Nations, 
in a word to join that body as the world’s 
greatest troublemaker. 

Can anyone imagine what a mess we 
would be in had Communist China been 
a member of the United Nations Security 
Council and been able to join the Rus- 
sians in undermining that key institu- 
tion? Can anyone imagine what diffi- 
culties the Secretary General, Mr. Ham- 
marskjold, would be laboring under if 
the Communist Chinese, in addition to 
all the other Soviet nations, were telling 
him what todo? The triumph which the 
United Nations has achieved and is 
achieving in the Congo would have been 
absolutely impossible had Red China 
been a member of the Security Council. 

Let all those who want peace and who 
want an effective United Nations as a 
peace-keeping body consider those facts 
and ponder well the very eloquent 
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presentation which has been made here 
today by our distinguished colleague 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator 
from New York. I appreciate his words 
particularly, because we served together 
for many years in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. No man has been more 
loyal and stanch in his fighting to 
keep this country on a sound basis and 
of not flinching and faltering in the face 
of international communism than have 
the distinguished Senator from New 
New York and the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Arizona. 

I am sure the Senator from New York 
will recall, as I recall, how we entered 
the House of Representatives on the 
same day that the distinguished Vice 
President entered the House. We re- 
member our early years as freshman 
Representatives. Both of us can tes- 
tify, anytime, anywhere, to the fact that 
no Member of Congress, of either 
branch, through the years of his service 
in the House and in the Senate, has 
been more constant and absolutely has 
never deviated from keeping a firm 
front, preventing the spread of commu- 
nism, and not compromising with it, 
than the Vice President of the United 
States. I am sure he will agree with 
me, having served with the Vice Presi- 
dent—and this is no reflection on any- 
one—that the American people can have 
absolute, complete, and implicit con- 
fidence in the firmness and the leader- 
ship of RicHarp Nrxon in this particular 
field. 

Mr. KEATING. There can be no 
question about the accuracy of the 
statements made by our friend from 
New Hampshire. I am grateful to him 
for the complimentary references he 
made to me. I share completely his 
views of the distinguished Vice Presi- 
dent. As he has said, we entered the 
House of Representatives at the same 
time, and we have had ample opportu- 
nity to know what his views are on this 
subject, as, indeed, the country knows 
also. 

Mr. COTTON. I yield the floor. 


THE MYTH OF THE MAGIC EXPENSE 
ACCOUNT 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, earlier 
today I had occasion to place in the REC- 
orp a letter from Mr. Clarence B. Ran- 
dall with reference to the myth of the 
magic expense account, which was pub- 
lished in Dun’s Review. This afternoon 
I received another letter from Mr. 
Randall, again written on White House 
stationery, enclosing a clipping com- 
menting on his article. It is published 
in the August 29 issue of Time magazine. 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
may be printed in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SELLING—THE EXPENSE-ÅCCOUNT SOCIETY 

The whole rationale of the expense- 
account society—aside from the benefits 
reaped by free-spenders of the company’s 
money—is that the uninhibited use of high- 
priced food, liquor and gifts helps mightily 
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in making a sale. Not so, says Clarence B. 
Randall, retired bord chairman of Inland 
Steel, in a caustic attack on “The Myth of 
the Magic Expense Account” in the current 
Dun's Review. After 30 years in the execu- 
tive suites of the Nation’s eighth largest 
steelmaker, Randall, 69, believes that “this 
orgiastic abuse of the expense account is a 
spectacular and alarming trend, participated 
in by enough companies and individuals to 
put all of us upon caution for the good 
reputation of businessmen as a class.” 

There is even good reason to doubt, says 
Randali, that lavish display and heavy- 
handed entertaining really pay off in sales. 
Purchasing agents for most U.S. firms are 
among the biggest targets of expense- 
account big spenders; yet Randall finds that 
most are notably serious and responsible 
executives who are not only likely to be 
unimpressed by the playboy approach but 
are often offended by it. The salesman for- 
gets that “in the long run, the product must 
sell itself,” and that it is bad tactics to 
yleld to “the temptation of selling himself 
instead of his merchandise.” Moreover, 
says Randall, expense-account lushes “are 
notoriovsly poor judges of people,” who often 
take a man to a nightclub when he would 
rather be home with his family, to the race 
tracks when he would rather be puttering 
with his roses. 

Because expense accounts are legal busi- 
ness deductions, it is the taxpayer who splits 
the check. “Lights would go dim along the 
Strip in Las Vegas,” says Randall, “and 
chorus girls would be unemployed from New 
York to Los Angeles if it were not for that 
great modern invention, the tax deduction.” 
Public indignation over expense-account 
abuses is rising, he says, and “may be the 
next spectacular issue for the politiclans“ 
unless U.S. business sees the credit-card 
myth for what it is and puts its own house 
in order, 


Mr. CLARK. I hope all my colleagues 
will be impressed with the strong position 
taken by Mr. Randall, and with the ap- 
parent endorsement of his position by 
the Luce publications, as evidenced by 
the friendliness of the article which ap- 
peared in Time magazine. 


REVISION OF BOUNDARIES OF DINO- 
SAUR NATIONAL MONUMENT— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I submit a 
report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H.R. 6597) to revise the boundaries 
of Dinosaur National Monument and 
provide an entrance road or roads 
thereto, and for other purposes. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report, 
as follows: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
6597) to revise the boundaries of Dinosaur 
National Monument and provide an entrance 
road or roads thereto, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered 2. 
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That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 1, and agree to the same. 

FRANK E. Moss, 

ERNEST GRUENING, 

GORDON ALLOTT, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 

Warne N. ASPINALL, 

Leo W. O'BRIEN, 

Mrs. GRACIE PFOST, 

JOHN P. SAYLOR, 

J. EDGAR CHENOWETH, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the conference 
report 


The report was agreed to. 


SHORTCOMINGS IN SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
this week I received a pathetically 
worded letter from a Kansas woman who 
became disabled in September of 1958, 
and who has been denied disability pay- 
ments by the Social Security Adminis- 
tration. She wrote: 

I met with the Social Security representa- 
tiye of this district to find that I was short 
only $2.68 on the 20th quarter. You can 
no doubt see how hurt I was to be that close 
and yet so far. Too, I will not have enough 
quarters to apply again at the age of 62. I 

I had worked extra for the postal department, 
and would have had enough had the pay 
period been within the quarter. 


Shocking as this case appears to be on 
the basis of the facts stated in her letter, 
I had occasion, only a few weeks ago, to 
contact the Social Security Administra- 
tion relative to another situation equally 
as bad. Numerous letters were written 
to me, appealing for aid for this woman, 
52 years old, who was denied benefits be- 
cause she lacked $25 on her 20th quarter. 

The Social Security Administration, 
in fact, stated that she had only 18 
quarters of work credits falling in the 
10-year period ending in December 1954 
the month in which she became dis- 
abled. One of the requirements of dis- 
ability benefits is that a person must 
have credit for 20 calendar quarters— 
about 5 years—of work under Social 
Security during the 10-year period end- 
ing on or after the time the disability 
began. 


Credit is not allowed if the wages were 
less than $50 in the quarter, and in one 
quarter she earned only $25. 

Let me quote from the letter which I 
received from the Social Security Ad- 
ministration: 


Even if Mrs. were to earn an addi- 
tional calendar quarter of work now, she 
still-could not qualify for disability insur- 
ance benefits. This is because she still 
would not have 20 calendar quarters of work 
within a 10-year period, although it would 
increase her total credit to 20. 


As if this were not heartrending 
enough, the coup de grace is found in 
the concluding words of the letter: 


According to our record of Mrs. 
date of birth, she needs credit for 38 calen- 
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dar quarters of work to qualify for retire- 
ment benefits at age 62. We realize it may 
be difficult, if not impossible, for Mrs. 
* + * to work any more under the pro- 
gram. There is no other way, under the 
law, however, that she can receive benefits 
on her account. 


Mr. President, I submit that here is 
a law without a heart. Surely there is 
not one among us who would vote for 
such a regulation and make it binding 
upon situations such as the two which 
I have just mentioned. 

Please do not consider me maudlin in 
my approach, but I feel it my duty to 
read this paragraph from the letter of 
a fine and courageous woman who, by 
the way, became a widow last January: 

I have been sick so long it has taken all 
our savings. I am taking medicine now, one 
heart pill and 10 other pills each day. I 
have five doctors to verify this letter. * * * 
Will you please see if there isn’t a way for 
me to draw my disability, so I won’t have 
to ask for county aid? 


What a fine, wonderfully written ex- 
pression of the independent spirit, which 
one finds everywhere in my State. 

She does not want to seek county aid. 

Still, as we all know, there are thou- 
sands of persons, many thousands 
throughout the land, who never qualified 
for social security benefits, yet who, 
because of the confusion in our regula- 
tions, are able to draw public assistance 
in an amount even greater than they 
would have received under social secu- 
rity after years of work. 

What sort of justice is this, under 
which one who has labored and paid in 
contributions actually draws less under 
social security than he could get from 
public assistance without making any 
contributions at all? 

Only a few months ago I called at- 
tention to what I termed pat denials 
of benefits in disability cases in my 
State because of the inability to prove 
what the Social Security Administration 
considers total and permanent disability. 

This was the ruling in one case in 
which a Kansan had actually been de- 
clared totally and permanently disabled 
by an insurance company which was 
paying him benefits. 

It is time that we overhauled the whole 
regulatory mess in the Social Security 
Administration. Mind you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am not criticizing the SSA as an 
administrative agency. The officials 
have a job to do, and they are doing 
it, and they cooperate very well with 
my office. 

However, in the name of common de- 
cency, let us look at these laws again, 
and make some changes, not only rela- 
tive to disability claims, but also in con- 
nection with other shortcomings with 
which most of us are familiar. 


WHAT PRICE SOCIAL WELFARE? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
shall not detain the Senate long at this 
late hour. By a peculiar coincidence, I 
prepared this speech some months ago. 
It comes in quite handy today, only a 
few days after the vote was taken on the 
medical care for the aged bill, against 
which I voted. Naturally, a number of 
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people have asked me: Why? I think 
if they will read what I have to say about 
the whole subject of the welfare state, 
they will understand why I oppose such 
measures. 

A candidate for the Democratic nom- 
ination for President recently startled 
the country by charging that “17 million 
Americans go to bed hungry every night.” 
I say “startled” advisedly because while 
most of us are aware that some Amer- 
icans, because of unemployment and 
other factors, do not enjoy a diet on par 
with those gainfully employed, the figure 
“17 million hungry Americans” does 
sound a bit padded. It is also, of course, 
a well-worked Soviet propaganda stereo- 
type that most Americans suffer from 
malnutrition and that thousands drop 
dead in the streets of America every day 
of hunger. 

I am inclined to be charitable and I 
attribute this particular exaggeration to 
youthful exuberance and perhaps a bit 
of overstriving for political effect. What 
does disturb me is that the claim of so 
many millions of Americans as being 
ill fed, ill housed, and ill clothed is not 
unique or recent. Ever since the early 
days of the unlamented New Deal, we 
have been fed a regular and overfull 
diet of statistics along the same general 
line. The Soviets merely pick up and 
rebroadcast our own lamentations as 
proof of the truth of their charges. 

Then the socialized medicine boys got 
into the act and we were given a liberal 
dosage of figures and statistics tending 
to show that despite the highest income 
level in the world we still had X number 
million people or X percent of our pop- 
ulation suffering from below par medi- 
cal care—or what was represented to be 
absolute par in dental and medical care. 
Then came the Forand bill to take care 
of the problems of the elderly and re- 
tired, and the President’s own medical 
care for the aged plan which was hastily 
put together as an answer to the Forand 
bill—all of which prompted me to do a 
little bit of research to see if it was possi- 
ble to arrive at some rough figure of 
what all forms of social welfare have cost 
the American taxpayer since 1933 or 
1934. In other words, “What price 
social welfare?” 

In 1913, all public expenditures for 
social welfare amounted to a shadow 
over three percent of the gross national 
product. By 1929, with mounting relief 
costs, public welfare expenditures had 
increased only one percent to a trifle 
over 4 percent of the gross national 
product. Six years later, in 1935, or 2 
years after the beginning of the New 
Deal, the percentage of welfare expendi- 
ture in relation to our gross national 
product had jumped or tripled to 12 per- 
cent. We were well on the way to the 
welfare state. 

In December 1951, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States released 
a special report showing that some 300 
Federal, State, and local welfare plans 
had cost $23 billion or 34.2 percent of 
money expended by Federal, State, and 
local agencies. The Federal Security 
Agency itself was quoted as authority 
for the figures. This meant a tax bur- 
den of $575 in 1950 for every American 
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taxpaying family. The FSA included 
$6.5 billion spent by State and local au- 
thorities on education, so even if we de- 
duct this figure it still leaves a total of 
over $16 billion or one-quarter of all 
tax money spent at all levels by the 
Federal Government and State and local 
agencies. 

It is admittedly difficult, if not im- 
possible, for even conservatives to agree 
on just what may properly be defined as 
“welfare.” Communist propaganda, 
New Deal semantics, and word twisting 
by the liberals into new shapes and 
forms have raised hob with old-line, ac- 
cepted definitions. To those who object 
that expenditures included in the above 
totals for education, some veterans’ ben- 
efits, and other forms of disbursement 
of questionable social welfare classifi- 
cation should not have been added, I 
repeat that extensive statistical analysis 
and research, which would take months, 
would no doubt uncover an equal or 
even larger sum total definitely classi- 
fiable as welfare, but sandwiched in 
other disbursements, including gray or 
borderline categories. 

It would require an economic Argus 
with a thousand eyes and the wisdom of 
Solomon to trace out and unravel such 
items buried in every Federal, State, and 
local annual budget. 

THREE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-TWO BILLIONS 
FOR “WELFARE” 

We do have some rough breakdowns 
since 1939 in the Federal budget for 
“Labor and welfare.” Since 1939, the 
Federal Government has spent a total of 
$52 billion in 22 fiscal years. The So- 
cial Security Bulletin for October 1955 
had an extended table showing local and 
State expenditures on social welfare 
from fiscal 1934 to fiscal 1954 as total- 
ing $170.344 billion. As State and local 
social welfare payments since 1954 have 
jumped to well over $20 billion per year, 
we can add another $100 billion for the 
past 5 years, making a grand total of at 
least $322 billion. 

If, as it is claimed, we still have 17 
million hungry people after spending 
$322 billion in 25 years, then it is ob- 
vious we must do one of two things. 
One, raise taxes still higher a la the New 
Deal dictum “tax and tax; spend and 
spend,” boost the national debt still 
higher, and give the spiral of inflation 
another whirl. Or, two, try something 
else. That is, spend less, tax less, give 
away less abroad, balance the budget, 
and let people keep more of their earned 
income to prime the economic pump by 
old and tried economic laws which 
seemed to have worked pretty well until 
we started monkeying with them. 

A LITTLE ANCIENT HISTORY 


It is always good to review history. 

Unfortunately, all too often political 
success still goes to the demagogue who, 
to paraphrase Gen. Nathan Bedford 
Forrest, promises “the mostest of every- 
thing to the mostest of everybody.” Un- 
fortunately, the politician who promises 
the “mostest” is seldom a student of 
either history or economics. The dem- 
agogue promising the mostest“ would 
probably be greatly surprised to learn 
that the basic fundamentals of his call- 
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ing were laid down at least 21 centuries 
ago by the younger Cicero, Quintus 
Tullius. 

In the latter days of the Roman re- 
public, candidates for certain elective of- 
fices found they had to promise more and 
more to the “plebs” or lowest classes of 
free men in order to get enough votes 
to be elected. When the famous classi- 
cist, Marcus Tullius Cicero, was running 
for the consulship, his younger brother, 
Quintus Tullius, gave him some advice 
which still stands today as smart coach- 
ing in practical politics. He wrote: 

One has great need of a flattering manner, 
which wrong and discreditable though it may 
be in other walks of life, is indispensable in 
seeking office. Human nature being what it 
is, all men prefer a false promise to a flat 
refusal. At the worst the man to whom 
you have lied may be angry. That risk, if 
you make a promise, is uncertain and de- 
ferred, and affects only a few. But if you 
refuse you are sure to offend many and that 
at once. 


The younger Cicero undoubtedly had 
taken his inspiration from the Gracchii 
brothers, Gaius and Tiberius, who had 
been early agrarian reformers a hundred 
years before his time. Tiberius was 
murdered in an election day tumult, but 
his younger brother, Gaius Sempronius, 
carried on his liberal ideas. He distrib- 
uted wheat to the poor at fixed low prices 
and he became the idol of the poor of 


Rome. 


Gaius, however, was outsmarted by an 
even greater demagog who made even 
greater and rosier promises, with the 
result that Gaius lost the election for a 
third term as tribune. Whereupon the 
granddaddy of all New Dealers com- 
mitted suicide by ordering one of his 
slaves to kill him. 

I bring up the Gracchii brothers and 
the sage political advice of Quintus Tul- 
lius Cicero because this is an election 
year and in politics there is seldom any- 
thing new under the sun. Modern day 
descendents of the Gracchii are once 
more abroad in the land, painting grim 
pictures of one-third or one-fourth of 
the Nation as “ill housed, ill fed” or suf- 
fering desperately from inadequate med- 
ical and dental care. 

Twenty-five centuries ago the Greeks, 
who first practiced a rudimentary form 
of democracy in their public squares, 
learned that with democracy came dem- 
agogs. They learned that demogog- 
uery was the price of democracy and 
that, if stable and responsible self-gov- 
ernment was to be maintained, dema- 
gogs would have to be accepted but 
treated for what they were with much 
resort to the salt cellar. 

THE BASIS OF ALL SWINDLES 


Nevertheless, it is depressing to reflect 
that, despite all our marvelous technical 
and scientific progress and our tremen- 
dous record of human achievement, po- 
litically we have not matured much since 
the dim and distant days of Solon and 
the Gracchii. Far too many of our elec- 
torate still refuse to accept the simple 
lesson of life that you cannot get some- 
thing for nothing—or that somehow the 
laws of physics do not operate in eco- 
nomics and that it is somehow possible 
to take more out of a vessel or the treas- 
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ury than is put into it. The basic 
“catch” or “hook” in all swindles and 
confidence games is invariably some- 
thing for nothing, or what amounts to 
practically the same thing, a great deal 
for very little at no risk. 

The demagog promising the “most- 
est to everybody” also knows that behind 
him stand the snperdemagogs—the 
Socialists and Communists. As a Social- 
ist will always promise more than a lib- 
eral, so the Communist can afford to 
promise even more than the Socialist. 
So it should be plain to even a child that 
the demogog making promises he does 
not intend to or cannot fulfill is playing 
a dangerous game. 

THE BIRTH OF MODERN WELFARISM 


While welfarism is as old as the first 
primitive social organizations lost in the 
mists of pre-Sumerian culture, the con- 
cept certainly was well developed and 
historically established at least in rudi- 
mentary forms in the early Greek and 
Etruscan city-states. 

It remained, however, for the iron 
chancellor, Prince Bismarck, to give the 
stamp of bureaucratic authority to so- 
cial welfarism as a state monopoly. 
Authorities tell us that all present forms 
of social security and other forms of 
welfarism can be traced directly to the 
Prussian chancellor. We are all fami- 
liar with Bismarck’s difficulties with the 
socialists in control of the German 
unions and the liberals who were power- 
ful in the Reichstag. In converting the 
newly created German Empire into a 
militaristic state, Bismarck was faced 
with enormous difficulties and problems. 

German socialism was pacifist to the 
core and bitterly antimilitarist. German 
industry and commerce, which were in 
competition with France, joined Great 
Britain in looking askance at heavy mili- 
tary budgets. In order, as he said, to 
“steal the thunder away from the Social- 
ists,” Bismarck was forced to adopt 
“nationalistic socialism to end inter- 
national socialism.” German employ- 
ers as a class, as well as liberals, were of 
the same mind that social insurance 
should properly be a private matter 
taken care of by the workers themselves 
through their unions or through religi- 
ous and other organizations already in 
existence for that purpose. 

Bismarck also had revenue troubles. 
His universal military training program, 
a revolutionary innovation in European 
military history, required enormous 
sums of money which the Reichstag 
granted with increasing reluctance. The 
new German Reich, like our own infant 
Republic, had almost no important 
source of revenue other than the excise 
taxes and import duties. Involved par- 
liamentary bickering produced some 
revenues as contributions from the vari- 
ous once-independent states absorbed 
into the Reich. By setting up a com- 
prehensive social security program under 
federal control, Bismarck assured him- 
self of a substantial source of revenue 
beyond the control of the Reichstag. 
The German example was quickly fol- 
lowed by neighboring European states 
and modern day social security collected 
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and administered by a vast and all- 
pervasive bureaucracy was on its way. 
Like the proverbial camel’s nose under 
the tent, it was now merely a matter of 
gradual and imperceptible extension be- 
-` fore the whole camel of paternalistic 
and bureaucratic state welfarism ousted 
the libertarian concept of individual 
freedom and social responsibility. 

It is very significant and interesting to 
note that before Hitler maneuvered him- 
self into power, he was violently opposed 
to the social insurance system of Ger- 
many. He ranted that it weakened and 
demoralized sturdy German concepts of 
thrift and self-reliance. His real oppo- 
sition, of course, was due to the fact that 
he considered social welfare insurance as 
a powerful weapon of his main political 
enemy, the Social Democrats of the 
Weimar Republic. 

Nazi propagandists made a great deal 
of political capital out of charges that 
there was considerable corruption and 
waste of money in the compulsory medi- 
cal care program. This naturally won 
them considerable support among doc- 
tors, businessmen, and conservative mid- 
dle class elements. The Bruening gov- 
ernment was forced, in 1931, to make a 
number of reforms tending to eliminate 
the worst abuses. The Nazis naturally 
reaped the credit. 

However, when Hitler took power in 
1933, he soon changed his tune. With its 
heavy emphasis on racial superiority and 
physical fitness, the Nazi ideology per- 
force had to concentrate on social wel- 
fare as an important state function. A 
high birth rate and maximum physical 
fitness were obviously very important to 
a totalitarian state planning military ag- 
gression against its neighbors. Hitler 
heavily financed all manner of social 
welfare programs, not for humanitarian 
reasons but because German human re- 
sources had to be mobilized and 
strengthened for the enormous strains 
and sacrifices which Hitler knew he 
would have to impose upon the German 
people in order to consummate his gran- 
diose plans. 

THE BOLSHEVIKS TAKE UP SOCIAL WELFARE 


Lenin was a great admirer of Bis- 
marck. The rigid Prussian bureaucratic 
system of social control struck the father 
of bolshevism as just the ticket, with 
some modifications, for huge and chaotic 
Russia exhausted by World War I blood 
losses. It is true that there was a basic 
philosophical difference between Lenin 
and Bismarck in their concern with bu- 
reaucratic control of social welfare for 
their subjects. Bismarck professed to be 
actuated by Christian precepts and mor- 
ality. Lenin, as an atheistic materialist, 
Was concerned only with insuring the 
health, docility, and productivity of the 
Russian masses as the solid underpin- 
ning of the Bolshevist form of Socialist 
state which he announced “we shall now 
proceed to create,” in November 1917. 

It was years before the last vestiges of 
private ownership and free enterprise 
were eradicated in Soviet Russia. Social 
welfarism, or what passed for it under 
the iron heel of the Bolshevists, was one 
of the first monopolies set up by the vic- 
torious Bolsheviks in 1917, almost simul- 
taneously with the creation of the Cheka 
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or secret police charged with the extir- 
pation of all opposition and even minor 
and harmless dissent. It has now been 
long forgotten with the passage of the 
years, but the abolition by formal decree 
of all private social insurance, relief, and 
charity, whether by the church, trade 
unions, cooperatives, or other established 
organizations followed the Bolshevik 
consolidation of power in a matter of 
months. 

I do not mean to infer from this brief 
historical analysis of social welfarism 
under various forms of despotism that 
totalitarianism and social welfarism go 
hand in hand, or that one leads inevi- 
tably to the other. There have been a 
few exceptions, notably in smaller coun- 
tries in northeastern Europe with long 
histories of limited government, where 
some degree of individual freedom has 
been maintained. Note that I say “some 
degree” advisedly, because nowhere else 
is the old maxim “Something gained; 
something lost” more true than in the 
field of welfarism. The supposed tan- 
gible gains and material advantages are 
usually far outweighed by the longrun, 
intangible values of human freedom and 
dignity. 

The examples I have cited, and 
others—although the lack of time pro- 
hibits study and examination of the lat- 
ter group—do leave the ineluctable con- 
clusion that social welfarism, in its most 
advanced form, has always been an in- 
separable part of all totalitarian systems, 
ancient and modern, Fascist and Com- 
munist, openly brutalitarian or heavily 
disguised as benevolent despotisms. 

I have already pointed out that social- 
ism—that is to say, the expropriation of 
private property, for exploitation by the 
state, for the theoretical maximum bene- 
fit of all—has been a dead issue in this 
country for lo these many years. The 
Socialists were smart enough to disguise 
themselves as New Dealers, and have 
openly boasted of the success of their 
strategem. We have learned that social- 
ism can be sneaked over, against the 
wishes of the majority, through the sim- 
ple device of expropriation by taxation 
and the creation of an all-embracing 
welfare program which effectively robs 
the individual of all control over his more 
basic and fundamental human freedoms 
and the right to regulate his own per- 
sonal affairs as he may see fit. 

Nationalization has acquired a sinister 
connotation, particularly after Great 
Britain’s disastrous experience with dis- 
guised socialism. But welfarism has a 
disarming universal appeal. Who, ex- 
cept an embittered and confirmed mis- 
anthrope, could possibly be opposed to 
human welfare? Those who fish for the 
souls and minds of men have learned, 
through long experience, to be exceeding- 
ly cunning in their weaving of gossamer- 
fine nets and simply irresistible lures 
and bait. Time and again, I have tried 
to show that no one is opposed to human 
welfare per se. We conservatives are 
merely opposed to the establishment of a 
government bureaucratic monopoly to 
deal with basic human problems tradi- 
tionally handled and best solved, first, 
through religious and private organiza- 
tions and, second, through the lowest 
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form of political organization closest to 
the individual or individuals concerned. 


THERE IS ELECTION GOLD IN THE HILLS 


In their search for votes in this presi- 
dential election year, the Democrats 
seem to feel that they have staked out 
a real Klondike strike in our aged. The 
Forand bill is the sluiceway which is ex- 
pected to wash out solid gold nuggets 
of bloc votes in every State. The esti- 
mated cost of the Forand bill—$1.1 bil- 
lion the first year, and nearly $6 billion 
over a 5-year period—is, to me, not the 
main consideration, bad enough as it is. 
The Forand bill and all other measures 
promising “more” or the most to 17 
million of our citizens over 65 are merely 
continuations of a welfare state trend 
which has become a matter of increasing 
concern to the economist, the believer 
in a free enterprise system, and the 
Constitutionalist. 

One of the charges leveled against 
Marxism is that it envisions and stren- 
uously works for the elimination of the 
family and the transfer of many of the 
famiiy’s functions to the state. Com- 
munist China, in her fanatic drive to- 
ward the commune system, has gone 
further in this direction than has her 
older brother, Russia. The Marxists 
correctly, from their viewpoint, regard 
the family as a serious hindrance to the 
setting up of the Communist Utopia. As 
far back as we have any historical evi- 
dence, the family, as a unit, cared for 
its own elderly people. One of the first 
steps taken by the Bolsheviks in Russia, 
after they seized power, was to abolish 
all charitable and welfare work of the 
Orthodox church. The Soviet state was 
to be the sole protector and guardian of 
the aged, the ill, and the disabled. The 
Soviet state was a jealous state, and 
would not permit any other agency to 
stand between it and its enslaved 
masses, even in the fields of welfare, 
social insurance, relief, and charity. 

Mankind passed from a state of sav- 
agery to one of semicivilization when 
men began to care for their ill and aged, 
instead of dispatching them as a hin- 
drance, or turning them adrift, to starve, 
as a costly nuisance. Many savages, 
even until recent times, practiced geron- 
ticide, because the rigors of nature and 
chronic semistarvation made care for the 
aged and crippled an intolerable burden 
on the tribe or social unit. 

As men became semicivilized and as 
the infiuence of religion spread over the 
world, greater and greater concern was 
devoted to the aged, the helpless, and the 
disabled. Hospitals and shelters for the 
indigent aged were first set up by the 
church. Each family, rich or poor, took 
care of its own elderly members. Only 
elderly and helpless poor who had no 
living relatives found their way to the 
poorhouse or a religious-supported home 
or shelter. In all countries the family— 
regardless of religion or race—took care 
of its own elderly people. It was a mat- 
ter of fierce pride that even the very 
poorest took care of their own. 

A MORAL RETROGRESSION 


All this has now changed, at least in 
this country, thanks to social security. 
It is now considered shameful for older 
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people to be taken care of in their de- 
clining years by their children whom 
they nourished and spent small fortunes 
on bringing up, Sending one’s parents 
to the poorhouse, so that one can buy a 
new house or a new and flashier auto, 
would, of course, be considered a bit 
raw; but the same individual sees noth- 
ing shameful in turning his parents 
adrift to shift for themselves on a mea- 
ger social security pittance. They 
earned this social security themselves; 
and any deficits which have to be made 
up come out of the public treasury— 
that is, somebody else’s pocket. 

The impersonal arm of a vast bureauc- 
racy centered in Washington can never 
transmit to the individual recipient the 
warmth and personal feeling provided 
by a family which shelters and protects 
its own. Even religious, charitable, or 
fraternal assistance at the local level, 
because it has been, and remains, in di- 
rect personal contact with the recipient, 
is bound to be a warmer and more sym- 
pathetic bond than that of a mere sta- 
tistical figure in a bureaucratic budget. 
And I believe it has been amply demon- 
strated that Federal collection, adminis- 
tration, and distribution of welfare funds 
are bound to cost more, because of 
higher administrative overhead than the 
same process when carried on within the 
community and administered by the 
community or by private organizations. 

Mr. President, we went through all 
this years ago. I am sorry to bring it 
up again; but I still do not understand 
why it is shameful and humiliating to 
expect support from one’s children, but 
why it is ruggedly independent and dig- 
nified to accept from the public excheq- 
uer a thinly disguised dole in the form 
of a monthly security check. 

Nor has anyone pointed out the fun- 
damental immorality of taxing those 
who already take care of their own aged 
relatives, in addition to helping support 
others, whose children pass their own 
obligations on to the State. Then there 
are many spinsters and bachelors who 
devoted their lives to caring for their 
parents until they died and, as a result 
of discharging such an obligation, never 
married. They are now taxed at the 
higher rates for single persons, to help 
pay the enormous annual cost of caring 
for those whose own children refuse to 
do so. One of the most shameful situ- 
ations presently plaguing welfare agen- 
cies in this country is the subsidization 
by the State of wholesale bastardy prac- 
ticed by women who have made illegiti- 
macy a profession, or at least a source of 
easy and steady income. 

It should have been plain years ago to 
even the most obtuse that once we open 
the Pandora’s box of the welfare state, 
we cannot stop at any particular point 
or draw the line against any particular 
segment of the population. Bismarck 
tried it in Germany 80 years ago, only 
to learn that the Socialists would invar- 
iably raise the ante every time he threw 
in a new concession, 

All of us—left, right, and center— 
make numerous speeches and declama- 
tions against the evils of communism. 
We affect great horror and deep moral 
indignation over the brutal methods 
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used by the Chinese Reds in setting up 
the commune system and their calcu- 
lated destruction of the ages-old Chinese 
family system. We lose sight of the fact 
that it is just as easy to slip unintention- 
ally into a hole on a dark night as it is 
to jump down into it deliberately in the 
daytime. 

The gradual and imperceptible erosion 
of the family, through ill-advised and 
misguided welfare schemes over a period 
of years, may bring us in the not too 
distant future to a commune system of 
social organization, with cradle-to-grave 
welfarism. Goldsmith’s often quoted 
couplet might well be paraphrased and 
brought up to date: 

Ill fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where welfarism is accelerated and the fam- 
ily is permitted to decay. 


HARMFUL RESULTS FROM DROP- 
PING HOUSING BILLS 


Mr. KEATING obtained the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York be so kind as 
to yield 10 minutes to me? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield, with the un- 
derstanding that the remarks to be made 
by the Senator from Oregon will appear 
in the Recor either before or following 


mine. 
Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
very much for his courtesy. 


As I told him in private conversation, 
I am a great believer in reciprocity. 
Due to this kindness on his part, I am 
now his debtor; and I hope that in the 
future he will not hesitate to call upon 
me, as his debtor, in view of the cour- 
tesy which he is extending to me. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Oregon is always kind and 
generous, and of course I shall not hesi- 
tate to call upon him in the same way. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I rise to call attention 
to the serious situation in the lumber 
industry, an industry which is of great 
importance both in Oregon and in other 
States. However, Oregon can truly be 
said to be pretty much of a one-industry 
State; and as the prices of lumber go 
down, the economy of the State is ad- 
versely affected to a very material and 
serious degree. 

Furthermore, there is a direct rela- 
tionship between the economy and 
housing. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I wish to 
speak briefly today in pleading with the 
Congress to take action on housing legis- 
lation at this session, before the ad- 
journment. I view with great alarm 
and concern the reports that housing 
legislation may be dropped, in the in- 
terest of quick adjournment of the Con- 
gress. 

The politician who seeks votes in Ore- 
gon this fall is going to have to show 
that he did everything he possibly could 
to bring about enactment of a good 
housing bill. I am amazed to hear re- 
ports that this session of Congress may 
abandon the housing bills. 

The Senate has passed its omnibus 
housing bill, and it is now on the desk 
of the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
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sentatives. The House Banking and 
Currency Committee has reported an 
even more far-reaching one, which is 
being held up by the House Rules Com- 
mittee. The House has passed and sent 
to the Senate an emergency measure to 
stimulate private home building, and 
this bill is pending before the Senate 
Housing Subcommittee. 

Final action on one or more of these 
measures is imperative. The bottom has 
fallen out of the lumber industry in 
Oregon. Every week brings new plant 
shutdowns or reductions in the work- 
week. The decline in new housing 
starts for 1960 is largely responsible for 
this situation. This slump must be re- 
versed quickly, and any one of these 
three bills would help reverse it. 
Friends of housing legislation must be 
particularly concerned with the failure 
of the House to date to act on an om- 
nibus housing bill. 

With widespread unemployment in 
Oregon comes a slump in the small busi- 
nesses in every community. I am al- 
ready hearing not only from those who 
have been laid off, but also from the 
department stores, laundries, and simi- 
lar establishments, whose regular cus- 
tomers have stopped buying or are doing 
their trading on credit. 

I appeal to the Rules Committee in 
the House, the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the Senate, and the lead- 
ers of both parties in both Houses of 
the Congress to put their efforts behind 
a housing bill that will restore a reason- 
able level of construction. 


SUGAR LEGISLATION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, 2 days 
ago President Eisenhower sent Congress 
a special message requesting that action 
be taken before adjournment to extend 
the Sugar Act and to amend it so the 
United States will not have to buy sugar 
from the Dominican Republic. 

As chairman of the Senate’s Subcom- 
mittee on Latin America, I wish to say 
I think it is imperative that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture be relieved of its 
present obligation to buy sugar from 
the Dominican Republic. 

However, I think it equally impera- 
tive that Congress not simply extend the 
present law, but that we carefully re- 
write it. 

In the closing hours of the precon- 
vention session, we had a lengthy de- 
bate here on extension of the Sugar 
Act. At that time, I urged the Senate 
to meet the Cuban situation by simply 
giving the President authority to reduce 
the sugar quota from Cuba and the 
authority to purchase on the open 
market the sugar needed for American 
consumers. 

I took that position because it was 
evident that the assignment of quotas 
in the existing Sugar Act was com- 
pletely out of line with the political 
policy the United States has been trying 
to establish with our neighbors of the 
Western Hemisphere. These quotas 
were fixed in 1956. That was 4 years 
ago. There have been many changes 
in South and Central America since 
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then; many new governments have come 
to power, and we have greatly changed 
our Latin American policies. 

A new government has come to power 
in Cuba, and we took steps to change 
the Sugar Act to account for that situa- 
tion. But we have not changed the 
Sugar Act to account for the other 
changes that have occurred in the 
sugar-produeing countries of the hemi- 
sphere. 

In July, I opposed and voted against 
the bill passed at that time, which re- 
assigned Cuba’s share in the American 
market to other countries already hav- 
ing quotas. With respect to the Domin- 
ican Republic in particular, I said: 

The mandatory provisions of the House 
impose upon us, by the conference report, 
the transfer of certain quotas of sugar from 
Cuba to Trujillo, of the Dominican Re- 
public, a country headed by another tyrant, 
who in this case is a Fascist tyrant, and 
is one of the worst tyrants in all of Latin 
America. Giving this support to that tyrant 
is not going to help foreign relations with 
our friends in Latin America * * *. We 
are not going to speed the going out of pow- 
er of this tyrant by strengthening his eco- 
nomic position. We are not going to speed 
Trujillo's going out of power by giving him 
the kind of weapon that we propose to give 
him by the adoption of the conference re- 
port. He would be stronger than before the 
Sugar Act extension was passed. 


I remind Senators that this windfall 
to the Trujillo government of the Do- 
minican Republic was one of the major 
reasons why I voted against the con- 
ference report. 

Now, less than 2 months later, we have 
a special message from the President 
asking the Congress to change the law 
so we will not have to buy this sugar 
from Trujillo. It should have been clear 
in July that this law would not work, 
insofar as American foreign policy in- 
terests were concerned. We knew then 
we were going into a conference of for- 
eign ministers where two major con- 
troversies would be on the agenda: one 
between ourselves and Cuba, the other 
between the Dominican Republic and 
Venezuela, 

As a result of that conference we find 
ourselves party to the condemnation of 
the Dominican Republic by the Organi- 
zation of American States. We will soon 
cut diplomatic ties with Trujillo, as will 
other member states, and we will be ex- 
pected to apply partial economic sanc- 
tions. We expect—and hope—that the 
OAS members will then join us in some 
joint action regarding Cuba. 

Yet the Congress of the United States, 
in complete resignation from its foreign 
policy duties, in my opinion, has or- 
dained the purchase of 322,000 addi- 
tional tons of sugar above and beyond 
its regular allotment from this very 
same country we have just condemned. 

We have attuned our economic policy 
with our political policy in the case of 
Cuba, but we have put economic policy 
on the opposite side from our political 
policy in the case of the Dominican Re- 
public. That is the kind of hypocrisy 
which loses friends for this country 
among the nations of the hemisphere. 

It is unthinkable to me that Congress 
should fail again in its foreign policy 
responsibilities, We must correct this 
situation before adjourning. 
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But in considering the Sugar Act, I 
believe we must reassess the entire 
quota system. We will fail in our for- 
eign policy responsibilities again if we 
do not reexamine all the present quotas 
and give consideration anew to the coun- 
tries seeking quotas. 

If there are any foreign policy reasons 
for increasing the quotas for Formosa, 
the Netherlands, Belgium, and Great 
Britain, as we did in July, I would like 
to know what they are. I would also 
like to know why we do not extend the 
hand of friendship to such South Amer- 
ican countries as Venezuela, Brazil, Co- 
lombia, and to El Salvador and Guate- 
mala in Central America by including 
them under the Sugar Act, While it 
may be possible for them to sell some 
sugar here under the 1960 law, they have 
no quota. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I am under obligation 
to the Senator from New York. He has 
allowed me 10 minutes. I have another 
paragraph or two to read. Then, if 
time permits, I will yield within my 10 
minutes. 

In July I asked the Congress to wait 
until August with reassignment of the 
Cuban quota so we could give due at- 
tention to the foreign policy problems 
involved. Congress chose to ignore my 
plea, but I point out that we now have 
before us a plea from the President of the 
United States, himself, to change the 
worst features of the law that I opposed 
in July. 

He has found that American policy 
cannot live with what Congress did in 
July. I recall that the Senate was told 
that State Department officials had said 
they could live with the conference re- 
port. I think it is clear the State De- 
partment could live with it only so long 
as the Department did not have to apply 
it. 

I hope it will now be evident to Con- 
gress that these 4-year-old quotas are no 
longer appropriate. We should reevalu- 
ate them in light of our present foreign 
policies. We should do that now, before 
adjourning, to make clear to our friends 
in the Western Hemisphere that the 
United States will practice what it 
preaches. 

Certainly the Congress should not join 
Fidel Castro in flouting and mocking 
the Organization of American States. 

If the Senator from New York will 
allow me to yield to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania for a question, I shall be 
much obliged. 

Mr. KEATING. On that subject, I am 
happy to yield. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator from New 
York will permit a comment, I promise 
not to detain him more than 2 minutes. 

Mr. KEATING. On that subject. 

Mr. CLARK. On this subject. 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to com- 
mend my friend from Oregon for the 
speech which he has just made. He will 
recall that in the early hours of the 
morning before we adjourned to go to 
the conventions, there was what seemed 
to me to be a very critical vote on the 
Morse amendment. For reasons which 
are understandable, because, as I re- 
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member, it was about 5 o’clock in the 
morning 
a MORSE. We lost by a vote of 30 

29. 
rn CLARK. We lost by a vote of 30 

29. 

The Senator’s insistence that we should 
not accept the position of the House 
that the Sugar Act should be amended 
so as to require that whatever sugar 
quota was taken away from Cuba should 
to a substantial extent be given to the 
Dominican Republic, was defeated by one 
vote. 

I have always felt that was one of the 
most unfortunate votes, in terms of our 
Latin American policy, of any that has 
transpired in any of the 4 years I have 
been in the Senate. 

I personally wholeheartedly support 
the President in his request that we elim- 
inate the provisions requiring us to favor 
the Trujillo regime in San Domingo, 
and to give them an extra quota of sugar, 
which quite justly, has been taken away 
from Castro. 

I commend my friend for making this 
point. I wonder if he would join with 
me in the view that the overwhelming 
majority of the Members of the Senate 
feel the way the Senator from Oregon 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania do 
on this issue? To anyone who reads the 
debate in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
which is now taking place before an al- 
most empty Chamber and a less than 
half filled gallery we say, “Let our friends 
in Latin America take heart. There are 
men in the Senate who believe we should 
not give an extra bonus to the Trujillo 
regime. There are men in the Senate 
who believe the President of the United 
States is correct in saying we should help 
our friends in Latin America, and not our 
enemies.” 

I am sure the Senator from Oregon 
agrees with me that what we are saying 
tonight in a nearly empty Chamber none 
the less represents the true feelings of a 
large majority of our colleagues, 

Mr. MORSE. Ido not have any doubt 
about it. If we can get the President’s 
proposal to a vote, I think it will pass 
overwhelmingly in both Houses of Con- 
gress. 

In closing, I thank the Senator from 
Pennsylvania very much for his support. 
It is always a pleasure to stand shoulder 
to shoulder with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] on any issue. 
We stand together on most issues in the 
Senate. 

I thank the Senator from New York 
for his courtesy in yielding tome. I am 
supporting the President’s position. 
There are those who say the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon never supports the 
President. The record denies that alle- 
gation. I support the President when 
he is right. He unfortunately is not 
right very often, but I support him when 
he is right, in my judgment. He is “dead 
right” on this issue. He deserves our 
support. We ought to proceed, before 
adjournment, to grant the President’s 
request with regard to repealing the 
sugar quota from the Dominican Re- 
public. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I want 
to say to the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon, that considerable attention has 
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been called to the vote we took in the 
“wee” hours of the morning on the day 
we recessed for the conventions on the 
substitute amendment which the Sena- 
tor offered. I supported the Senator’s 
amendment. It was, unfortunately, de- 
feated by one vote, and I believe there 
were nearly 41 absentees on that oc- 
casion. 

I feel very strongly that it would be 
contrary to the policy which our Gov- 
ernment is following if we permitted the 
situation to continue whereby the 
Dominican Republic benefits from the 
reduction in the sugar quota to Cuba. 
This is borne out by the fact that the 
Organization of American States has 
condemned the Dominican Republic by 
an overwhelming vote for its tyrannical 
actions. 

In my judgment it will not set well 
with our real friends in Latin America, 
as the President and the Secretary of 
State have indicated, unless we take 
action at this session—I repeat, at this 
session—on this very vital issue. This 
is one of the important unfinished pieces 
of business, often referred to as “the 
people’s business,” which should be acted 
upon now. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KEATING. Likewise, the hous- 
ing legislation referred to by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon is very 
important. We should not think of 
adjourning until we have brought it to 
a termination. 

The Senator from Oregon has brought 
to our attention tonight two issues which 
are of vital significance to our Nation 
and the free world. I know the Sen- 
ator shares with me the view that there 
are many important issues in addition 
to those two, but he indeed has put his 
finger on two with which we should 
deal right away. 

I am in complete agreement with the 
Senator on the latter, and I am in at 
least partial agreement on the former 
of those two issues. Whether we hap- 
pen to be in agreement or not, we cer- 
tainly should not “fold up our tents and 
silently steal away” until we have acted 
upon these and other key issues which 
are before us. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. With respect to the 
sugar quota for the Dominican Republic, 
does the Senator from New York agree 
with me that this should be a nonparti- 
san or a bipartisan matter, that we 
should not get into party politics con- 
cerning it? 

Mr. KEATING. There is no question 
about it. Mr. President, this is a matter 
of very serious concern involving our 
relations with all of our Latin American 
neighbors, It is not something which 
should be involved in partisan politics. 
I certainly hope it will not become a 
partisan issue. 

The Senator from Oregon pointed out 
that he stands shoulder to shoulder with 
the President of the United States, as 
do I, in regard to the request which he 
has made on the Dominican sugar quota. 
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I assume there may be some Senators, 
from both sides of the aisle, who do not 
agree. Apparently there are at least 
two on the side the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania occupies, for they voiced their 
views yesterday. I find myself in vio- 
lent disagreement with them, although 
there, of course, may be others on both 
sides of the aisle who feel the same way. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania is en- 
tirely correct. This is not and should 
not be a partisan matter. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator agree 
that those of us on both sides of the 
aisle should join in urging the chairman 
of the Committee on Finance, to which 
committee the bill has been referred, to 
summon the committee members into 
immediate session in order to report fa- 
vorably on the request of the President? 

Mr. KEATING. I very much hope he 
would do that. I felt compelled to vote 
against the sugar bill on the question 
of passage just because the Morse sub- 
stitute amendment was rejected. I felt 
at the time that the inclusion of the 
Dominican Republic made it an un- 
acceptable measure. 

Mr. CLARK. Does not the Senator 
agree that this is a matter vitally af- 
fecting the foreign policy of the United 
States? 

Mr. KEATING. There is no question 
in my mind that it is vital. It is for us 
to be against tyranny in every part of 
the world. 

I am very distressed about the situa- 
tion in Cuba, which seems to get worse 
by the day, and which may soon pose 
a serious threat to our security, I am 
more concerned about it than about the 
situation in the Dominican Republic, but 
the situation in the Dominican Repub- 
lic is not one which the people of this 
country like or can accept in any way. 
A tyrannical government is in power 
there. While I must confess that I see 
no evidence that there have been any 
designs against us in any way—and some 
things have been done which showed 
friendliness toward us, as I wish to be 
as fair as  possible—nevertheless, 
through the action of the Organization 
of American States the Dominican Re- 
public has been made persona non grata 
to the other Latin American countries. 

If we allow the Dominican Republic 
to be benefited by the Sugar Act, when 
many others of our real friends do worse 
than the Dominican Republic in this re- 
gard, our real friends will, I know, not 
be able to understand our actions and 
policies. 

Mr. CLARK. I ask the Senator a 
final question. Does not the Senator 
from New York agree that all members 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Democrats and Republicans alike, 
should urge the Committee on Finance 
to promptly bring out a favorable report 
on the request of the President to 
change the quota for the Dominican 
Republic? 

Mr. KEATING. I certainly hope that 
will happen. 


VALUE OF CULTURAL EXCHANGES 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
Internal Security Subcommittee of the 
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Committee on the Judiciary today re- 
leased a committee print in the form of 
a staff analysis entitled “The United 
States Through the Eyes of Soviet Tour- 
ists.“ I recommend the publication to 
my colleagues as a careful, interesting 
study of Communist propaganda. 
There can be little doubt that many of 
the Soviet so-called tourists do return 
to Russia and write derogatory articles 
about this country in the official Com- 
munist press. 

But I think we would be making a 
mistake, Mr. President, if we were to 
conclude from this that the program of 
cultural exchanges was a failure, or even 
that the Russians benefited more from 
it than we do, as has been indicated 
might be the case. 

Surely we are not naive enough to 
expect the Russians to return to the po- 
lice state atmosphere of their own coun- 
try and write an article in praise of the 
American way of life. Whatever they 
may think, it would be the end of them, 
politically, professionally, and perhaps 
even physically if they were to tell the 
truth about America in the propaganda- 
inspired press of the Soviet Union. But 
they may well tell their friends pri- 
vately about U.S. assets. 

Furthermore, it is quite true that the 
Russian “tourists” who visit this country 
are a hand-picked bunch. The Soviet 
authorities take great care to minimize 
the danger of Russian defections in the 
outside world, for they realize that the 
high level of defections from other Com- 
munist countries is damaging to Commu- 
nist propaganda. 

On the other hand, there is another 
side to this matter. For, of course, the 
average Russian citizen, even though he 
may be taken in to some extent by com- 
munism, is well aware that only party 
faithfuls can come to the United States. 
The many intelligent Russians who do 
have qualms about communism are not 
allowed to go on these junkets, and as a 
result they tend to discount the much 
publicized accounts given by those who 
were allowed to come. The Russians 
themselves know only too well that their 
government is adept at propaganda ac- 
tivities and that the government presses 
print only what is favorable to the Com- 
munist cause. 

In this connection, I am reminded of 
an incident which took place when some 
members of the Soviet provincial govern- 
ments were visiting Congress last Febru- 
ary. Incidentally, although the Su- 
preme Soviet is technically the highest 
legislative body in the Soviet Union, we 
do not permit members of the Supreme 
Soviet to come to this country in ex- 
change with Members of the Congress, 
because the State Department recognizes 
full well that the Soviet legislators are 
so only in name. In function, they are 
mere puppets. 

In any case, the incident that I would 
like to mention refers to the visit of a 
delegation from the Russian Republican 
Government, headed by Dimitri S. 
Polyansky, Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the Russian Republic. 
When Mr. Polyansky tried to make 
propaganda about the civil rights ques- 
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tion in this country, he was instead 
given a lecture by one of our Congress- 
men on the two-party system of gov- 
ernment. He was reminded that al- 
though Soviet legislators might like to 
depict themselves as chosen by the peo- 
‘ple; in fact, they were all elected with- 
out any opposition so that they repre- 
sented no choice whatsoever. 

Now, of course, Mr. Polyansky prob- 
ably did not relate this incident in full 
when he got back to Russia. But I have 
little doubt that it had its impression on 
the other members of the delegation 
whose outward behavior betrayed noth- 
ing but flattering obedience to their 
leader. I would suspect that in their 
secret hearts at least some of the other 
members of the delegation were a bit 
pleased to see their overbearing boss 
treated to a few home truths. 

I am not surprised that the Soviet 
Union has tried, I repeat tried, to use 
the cultural exchange program for 
propaganda ends. But I am reminded 
of Abraham Lincoln’s words of wisdom 
“You can fool all of the people some of 
the time and some of the people all of 
the time, but you can’t fool all of the 
people all of the time.” 

I remember only too well the occasion 
of Mr. Nrxon’s visit to Warsaw. The 
overwhelming reception he received 
there showed more clearly than bushels 
of Communist publications what the 
Polish people really thought of this 
country. It showed just how wrong the 
Communist line was and just how little 
influence this propaganda really had on 
Polish thinking. 

It was in large part, I am sure, be- 
cause the Communists feared that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower would receive a similar 
ovation in Moscow—that Khrushchev 
rudely canceled the President’s visit this 
summer. Perhaps someday the Rus- 
sians will cance] the entire exchange 
program because despite the surface 
propaganda victories, the basic and last- 
ing effect of cultural exchanges is to 
counteract this very propaganda. But 
until that day comes, it is strongly in 
the U.S. interest to maintain and even 
expand the program. 

As long as the cultural exchange pro- 
gram exists, the door to all the magic 
of the West is still open a crack to Soviet 
citizens, virtually all of whom would like 
nothing better than to get to the United 
States. Let us not slam it into their 
faces. We have nothing to fear and a 
great deal to gain from an even greater 
exchange program than exists now. 
Every chink that we can poke in the 
Soviet armor is to our benefit in the long 
run. 


A REAL AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, today 
more than ever before, Latin America is 
important to this country. This has just 
been the subject of colloquy between 
myself and the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse] and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr, CLARK]. 

The present meeting of the OAS has 
revealed a growing sense of hemispheric 
cooperation—cooperation against the 
specter of international communism and 
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cooperation for the hope of a brighter 
economic future. 

I introduce a resolution which would 
authorize and request the President to 
set aside October 4, 1960, as Western 
Hemisphere Day in recognition of the 
bonds of friendship which unite our 
country with the other American Repub- 
lics. A similar resolution has already 
been introduced in the other body by 
the distinguished New York Representa- 
tive, Mr. WAINWRIGHT, 

You may ask, Why October 4? What 
happened on that day? The question, 
Mr. President, should not be what did 
happen on October 4, but what will hap- 
pen on that day? 

The answer, I am happy to say, is a 
most fortunate and pleasing gesture that 
is being undertaken in New York City 
on the initiative of some enterprising 
New Yorkers. The Avenue of the Amer- 
icas is to become in fact as well as in 
name the Avenue of the Americas. 
Coats of arms representing the 22 na- 
tions of this hemisphere and the Or- 
ganization of American States are to be 
displayed on light poles all along the for- 
mer Sixth Avenue from White Street to 
59th Street. 

These coats of arms are to be put up 
for the first time, during a ceremony in 
which both the mayor of New York and 
the Governor are expected to partici- 
pate. This ceremony will take place on 
October 4. 

Mr. President, the sponsors of this 
worthwhile scheme have requested that 
October 4 be set aside as Western Hem- 
isphere Day to dramatize this bright new 
step in all-American, pan-American 
good will. The program has the com- 
plete support of New York officials, for 
Mayor Wagner and Governor Rocke- 
feller are honorary chairmen of the com- 
mittee. The project has also won the 
approval of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, for Dr. Jose A. Mora, the 
Secretary General of OAS, is also an 
honorary chairman. Roy Rubottom, Jr., 
formerly Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs considers the 
project one “which will give additional 
significance to the Avenue of the Amer- 
icas and beauty to New York City. 

The New York Times has expressed 
its own delight at the idea in the follow- 
ing words which I would like to quote 
directly: 

There are many ways of expressing the 
spirit of the good neighbor in American 
affairs, some big, some small. No gesture is 
ever lost as ever meaningless. The placing 
of shields with the arms of the American 
countries along a major avenue of a great 
United States city may not be earthshaking. 
But it is a simple, friendly move that can 
only do good [the shields] are obviously go- 
ing to be attractive as well as colorful—an 
ornament by any standard, but one with a 
meaning. 


Mr. President, it seems altogether 
fitting that we should carry out this pro- 
posal. It plus the festivity at which it 
would be inaugurated, would place the 
stamp of our cordial approval on this 
proposal. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the joint resolution 
be printed in the Rxconp at this point. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the joint resolution will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 221) 
authorizing and requesting the President 
to set aside October 4, 1960, as “Western 
Hemisphere Day,” introduced by Mr. 
KEATING, Was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the Presi- 
dent of the United States is authorized and 
requested to issue a proclamation setting 
aside October 4, 1960, as “Western Hemi- 
sphere Day” in recognition of the bonds of 
friendship which unite our country with the 
other nations of this hemisphere, and in- 
viting the people of the United States to ob- 
serve such day with appropriate ceremonies 
and activities. 


HUNGARY’S MARTYRED YOUTH 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, when 
Khrushchev spoke before the National 
Press Club in September 1959, he replied 
to a question on Soviet intervention in 
Hungary in these terms: “The question 
of Hungary has stuck in some people’s 
throats as a dead rat.” 

All will agree, I am sure, that this is a 
repulsive allusion to a heart-rending, 
tragic event, an event, indeed, that 
lingers on in the minds and conscience 
of all free men. But we have become 
accustomed to Khrushchev's brutish, 
coarse language. We have come to ex- 
pect little else from him. 

Khrushchev and his fellow Com- 
munists ought to understand one thing, 
however, and it is that we Americans 
will not readily forget this so-called ques- 
tion of Hungary. Instead of forgetting 
these people we have become more de- 
termined in our resolve to plead their 
cause whenever we can in the interna- 
tional tribunal of the United Nations, 
particularly when accounts of new 
atrocities are brought to our attention 
and when we are reminded of unful- 
filled Soviet obligations to withdraw 
from Hungary and give the Hungarian 
people a chance to select their own gov- 
ernment. 

Many of us in America assumed that 
the brutalities of the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion terminated once the freedom fight- 
ers were subdued and Communist con- 
trol again assured. 

But we were mistaken. 

For 3 years after the revolution 
was crushed the Communists executed 
150 freedom fighters, not grown mature 
men and women, but youths 18 years of 
age who were kept in prison until they 
reached the “properly legal” age for 
execution. 

We first heard of this most recent 
Communist barbarity against Hungary 
in December 1959. According to a re- 
port by Dr. Bela Fabian, chairman of 
the Federation of Hungarian Former 
Political Prisoners, the Communist re- 
gime of Janos Kadar secretly executed 
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150 boys and girls for having partici- 
pated in the armed revolt of 1956. All 
150 had been held in prison until they 
reached the “legal” age for execution. 

Regrettably, Mr. President, the inci- 
dent received little coverage in the free 
world press. During one weekend in 
January 1960, the British Broadcasting 
Corporation departed from its usual 
practice and reported the tragic events 
over its networks a half dozen times. Ed 
Sullivan, the noted American entertainer 
and newspaperman, alerted his nation- 
wide American audience in an attempt 
to organize a widespread campaign to 
save the lives of the unfortunate Hun- 
garian youths. 

To be sure, Kadar’s regime denied this 
senseless, inhuman slaughter, but we 
have it on the authority of Dr. Fabian, 
whose omnipresent underground organ- 
ization in Hungary reaches even to the 
prison where the youths were held and 
executed, that the reports were indeed 
true. 

Dr. Fabian gives us this fact among 
his evidence. A foreign diplomat, once 
stationed in Hungary but now assigned 
to the United States, tells the story of 
his recent visit to Hungary. He visited 
an old friend, a woman, who burst into 
tears when he inquired about her familx. 
The lady explained that her 18-year-old 
son had been missing for some time. 
That very morning, however, she had 
been told to visit the warden’s office in 
Hungary’s Central Prison. ‘There, she 
was handed her son’s clothing and other 
belongings. He had been executed, they 
said, the day before as an “enemy of 
the state.” 

U.S. Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, 
our very able spokesman at the United 
Nations, alluded to this incident in a 
speech during a debate on Hungary in 
December 1959. In a blistering attack 
on the Soviets for their conduct in Hun- 
gary he urged adoption of the resolution 
then under consideration in these words: 

Obey the U.N. Charter and restore the 
independence and liberty of Hungary; and— 
with particular urgency—stop persecuting 
and executing Hungarians for what hap- 
pened in 1956. 


And referring for a moment to Hun- 
gary and her people, he exclaimed: 

And to the brave and suffering people of 
Hungary this resolution says: You are not 
forgotten. 


Mr. Lodge spoke not only for America 
when he uttered these memorable words, 
he spoke for the entire free world. All 
Americans and all citizens of the free 
world in one voice urge the Communists 
to obey the charter, to restore the in- 
dependence and liberty of Hungary, and 
to stop persecuting the Hungarian 
people. 

Mr. President, Mr. Lodge has once 
again called for a full United Nations 
investigation of the Hungarian question. 
Sir Leslie Munro of New Zealand, the 
United Nations special representative on 
Hungary, has continued to receive in- 
formation from Hungary on the brutal 
Russian repression of legitimate Hun- 
garian desires for independence. He 
should be particularly requested to study 
the matter of Soviet imprisonment of 
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minors to wait in jail until they reach 
the legal age for execution, a policy 
which is repulsive to every civilized na- 
tion in the world today. 

Mr. President, in view of the truly 
large number of petitions I have received 
on the question of Soviet persecution 
and prosecution of Hungarian youths, 
I should like to amend Senate Joint 
Resolution 185, calling for the celebra- 
tion of October 23 as Hungarian Inde- 
pendence Day, by the addition of 
“whereas clauses” reading as follows: 


Whereas the valiant youth of Hungary 
supported the heroic but vain struggle for 
independence of their homeland with a de- 
votion and determination beyond their 
years; and 

Whereas the ruthless rulers in the Krem- 
lin have reportedly seen fit to take vengeance 
upon these youngsters by imprisoning them 
until such time as they reach the legal age 
of execution and then putting them to 
death summarily. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of Senate Joint. Reso- 
lution 185, as it would read if amended, 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint res- 
olution (S.J. Res. 185) designating Octo- 
ber 23 of each year as Hungarian Inde- 
pendence Day, as proposed to be 
amended, was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the people of the United States 
and the people of Hungary have traditionally 
maintained strong bonds of friendship and 
understanding; and 

Whereas the people of the United States 
and the people of Hungary have long shared 
a proud heritage of freedom and independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas the people of Hungary have been 
enslaved in recent years under the yoke of 
Communist domination directed by the So- 
viet Union; and 

Whereas on October 23, 1956, the Hungar- 
jan people rose as one man against their 
Soviet and local Communist oppressors and 
shook the world with their heroic struggle for 
freedom; and 

Whereas the willing sacrifice of life and 
the magnificent proof of valor that won for 
these patriots a short-lived independence 
was basely nullified by the perfidy of the offi- 
cial agents of the Kremlin; and 

Whereas the valiant youth of Hungary 
supported the heroic but vain struggle for 
indepedence of their homeland with a devo- 
tion and determination beyond their years; 
and 

Whereas the ruthless rulers in the Kremlin 
have reportedly seen fit to take vengeance 
upon these youngsters by imprisoning them 
until such time as they reach the legal age 
of execution and then putting them to death 
summarily; and 

Whereas the people of the United States 
and the free world must give hope to the 
noble people of Hungary that their immense 
suffering under Communist domination is 
not forgotten and that we are working and 
praying for their day of liberation: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Oc- 
tober 23 of each year is hereby designated as 
Hungarian Independence Day, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States is authorized and 
Tequested to issue annually a proclamation 
calling upon officials of the Government to 
display the flag of the United States on all 
Government buildings on such day and urg- 
ing the people to observe the day with ap- 
propriate ceremonies. 
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EXPROPRIATION, OF AMERICAN 
PROPERTY BY CASTRO 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, for more than a year we 
have been faced with a terrible sit- 
uation in Cuba. For over a year this 
administration has taken no effective 
steps to relieve that situation. Placid 
notes of protest are not enough. Our 
State Department ought to know this. 
The President who conducts our foreign 
affairs ought to know this. ‘ 

Almost every vestige of American 
property rights in Cuba has been con- 
fiscated. They have been taken under 
the guise of nationalization or interven- 
tion. Still, the property of Americans 
has been taken. No compensation, in 
the language of the late Secretary of 
State, Cordell Hull, that is just, prompt 
and adequate, has been offered or given. 
It is high time we took active and mili- 
tant steps to protect the rights of our 
citizens. 

I have heard the warnings given us by 
the distinguished Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SMATHERS]. Iconcurinthem. He 
has seen and pointed out to us the 
thievery of the international bandit 
who now heads the Cuban Government. 
Some are bold enough to assert that 
Castro is not a Communist. I say no 
one plays the game of communism bet- 
ter than Castro. If he is not a Com- 
munist in name, he is one at heart. His 
actions furnish adequate proof of this 
fact. I do not hesitate to say he is as 
dangerous to our way of life as any 
Communist leader can be. 

While Castro and his actions have 
been condemned on the floor of the Sen- 
ate and by the press generally, I have 
not seen a summary of the depth and 
breadth of his depredations. Possibly 
the State Department knows more 
nearly the precise amounts and the clas- 
sification of properties Castro has stolen 
than does anyone else. Nevertheless, 
from time to time as confiscations have 
progressed, the press has carried listings 
of the properties and their values in 
their news columns. These confisca- 
tions extend to all categories of property 
and the amounts well exceed a billion 
dollars. 

Let us look at the farmlands that the 
Cuban Government took over from May 
of 1959 to March of 1960. We find the 
following: 


(1) Lands affected by the agrar- Acres 
fan reform law 13, 246, 800 

(2) Expropriated or in process 
of expropriation_...._._. 7, 554, 304 

(3) Land purchased for $2,145,- 

876 in cash and bonds 
valued at $6,771,832__.__- 1, 160, 670 

(4) Foreign holdings in process 
of expropriation......... 3, 979, 440 

(5) 7.6 million acres of land ex- 
propriated or occupied... 7, 600, 000 
(6) Amount being purchased... 1, 200, 000 
The National Institute of Agrarian 


Reform set up for the purpose of con- 
fiscating properties up to May 1960 was 
administering 170 private business con- 
cerns valued at $350 million. These 
concerns were of a variety of types, such 
as leather goods, textiles, clothing, 
chemicals, tobacco, food, iron ore, can- 
ning, and automobile. This institute 
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has taken over the main radio stations 
in Cuba, 18 in number, as well as the 
principal newspapers and news media. 
Up to August 5, 1960, the value of 
American properties confiscated by 
Castro amounted to $400,500,000. 
Castro’s confiscations have not been 
exclusive in nature. He has taken over 
many domestically owned Cuban prop- 
erties. If anyone is anti-Communist, he 
is called counterrevolutionary and his 
property is confiscated. Castro is the 
one who defined the term counterrevo- 
lutionary” as being “anti-Communist.” 
On Saturday, August 6, 1960, Castro 
met with his fellow conspirators and co- 
criminals and determined upon a more 
wholesale scale of confiscations. So, on 
Sunday, August 7, the following Ameri- 
can properties were confiscated: 


Millions 

Cuban Electric Co------------------- $300 
Cuban Telegraph Co 100 
Standard Oil CO 70 
Texas Oil Co_-..-.------------------- 45 
Sinclair Oil Co-.-------------------- 5 
36 sugar mills....-..---------------- 200 
Lands valued at -- 150 
PPT ͤ ĩ˙ ERI 8 open IE 870 


Just think of it—$870 million of Amer- 
ican property stolen in 1 day. What 
have we done about it? Nothing. Ab- 
solutely nothing. Our notes make no 
more impression than a tap on the wrist. 
We should act affirmatively, and at once 
to prevent this international brigand 
from carrying out his repeated boasts 
that he was going to take even the nails 
out of our shoes. That is Castro's 
statement. 

On August 9, 1960, the U.S. Govern- 
ment owned Nicaro Mining complex, 
worth $100 million, and the Freeport Sul- 
phur mines, worth $75 million. These 
were directly threatened by Castro’s 
cabinet. So it is only a matter of time 
until they too will be confiscated. They 
are presently inoperative. These two 
giant companies are among the last as- 
sets in a more than a billion dollars’ 
worth of American investments in Cuba. 
These two last assets are in imminent 
danger of seizure with a resulting total 
confiscation of them. Our Government 
should act now and act decisively to pre- 
vent their seizures. We should act now 
to recover the confiscations which have 
already taken place. If it means mili- 
tary intervention, we should intervene 
militarily. Castro should be seized and 
dealt with as an international criminal. 

I do not believe any one person in our 
Government is to blame for what has 
happened in Cuba. I think our State De- 
partment has failed to back up its words 
with deeds. Warnings and notices are 
quite insufficient. A few marines could 
do the job. I indulge the thought that 
the vast majority of Cubans would again 
like to be free. I feel they should be 
freed. It has cost us a lot of money and 
a lot of lives not too long ago to free 
Cuba from Spain. We have the strength 
to save Cuba again. We should save this 
island from its evil rulers. 

Our Government has made the cardi- 
nal mistake of ridding Cuba of Batista 
without having groomed a responsible 
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successor. We have listened to a few 
newspapermen without being practical. 
We denied Batista arms so he might 
maintain law and order. Batista’s order 
for arms and equipment under our neu- 
trality aid pact with him was denied him 
although he had cash to pay for the 
arms. All of this time we were secretly 
cavorting with and permitting Castro 
to secure American aid, arms, and equip- 
ment. Our State Department has liter- 
ally pulled the rug out from under Ba- 
tista and in so doing has pulled the rug 
out from under the Cubans at large and 
our own American investments on that 
island. These are hard words, but they 
are true. The sorry part of this sad 
story is that our former Ambassador to 
Cuba, Mr. Arthur Gardner, repeatedly 
warned our State Department to that 
effect. He pleaded with it to refrain 
from supporting Castro. He advised our 
officials that Batista was a better friend 
of the United States than Castro would 
ever be. His advice, his warnings, and 
his pleadings were all in vain. They 
fell on deaf ears in our State Depart- 
ment. Thus we are heir to the State 
Department’s utter indifference. 

When I reflect upon the enormity of 
Castro’s confiscations, his gross insults 
to us and the possible adverse effect his 
actions may have on us in other Latin 
and South American countries, I begin 
to wonder how long Theodore Roose- 
velt would have tolerated Castro. How 
long would Woodrow Wilson have suf- 
fered such indignities and losses of 
property rights? Have the boys in the 
State Department forgotten Veracruz 
or Pershing’s expedition into Mexico? 
Have they forgotten the salutary effect 
these moves had upon the Government 
of Mexico? We need more of the firm- 
ness of a Roosevelt and the discipline 
of a Wilson. I trust the President will 
act promptly with wisdom, foresight, 
judgment, and force, as our former 
Presidentssdid when faced with the out- 
landish conduct of an international 
holdupman. 

It is late, but it is not too late. Our 
properties can be recovered. Castro can 
be driven to the hills or otherwise 
properly dealt with. This may call for 
intervention. If it does, we have every 
provocation to intervene. Castro has 
done every possible thing to invite action 
on our part. We should forthwith ac- 
cept his invitation. I know of no gov- 
ernment in the world which would take 
the abuse we are taking. We cannot 
leave our property rights, our lives, or 
our national honor to the tender mercies 
of the Organization of American States. 
The members of that Organization who 
believe in the sanctity of private prop- 
erty, free institutions, and a free way 
of life will applaud our action. Those 
who do not will criticize us, but we shall 
be better off in the long run to know 
who they are and what they stand for. 

I also warn the State Department and 
the executive branch of our Govern- 
ment about another situation we are 
facing. We must act properly in re- 
gard to the Dominican Republic; we 
must not take action to drive out of the 
government of that country the man 
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who has made it outstanding among all 
the countries in that part of the world. 
I refer to Generalissimo Trujillo. Con- 
sider the hospitals and the schools he 
has built. 

I never am in favor of dictatorship; 
but what business does the United 
States have to tell another country 
what kind of government it shall have— 
whether a dictatorship or a government 
based on elections by its people. One 
of the troubles with our country today 
is that it tries to dictate to other coun- 
tries the kinds of government they shall 
have. 

It will be found that today Trujillo is 
a bulwark against communism. No 
other country in that part of the world 
has stood up so firmly against commu- 
nism. If the present government of the 
Dominican Republic were removed, the 
situation there would develop in much 
the same way that the situation in Cuba 
has developed. 

Of course, Mr. President, the people of 
one of our States do not like to be told 
by the people of any other State what 
they should do. But such attempts are 
being made in our country, and are 
stirring up strife and discontent between 
the people of the South and the people 
of the North. If each State were let 
alone, and if the people of other States 
did not try to meddle, the people of our 
Nation would get going much better. 

Similarly, Mr. President, if we let 
other countries alone, and do not try 
to tell them what kinds of government 
they should have, our country will get 
along much better in the future. 

For the past 5 years, as the Chairman 
of a Senate Judiciary Subcommittee, I 
have come to appreciate more and more 
the importance of the sanctity of pri- 
vate property to our free way of life. It 
is the hallmark of freedom. It is the 
foundation stone of the free enterprise 
system. It is the cornerstone of our lib- 
erties. Perhaps Castro’s depredations of 
American property are due to the law 
of retribution. We are holding, and have 
wrongfully confiscated, approximately 
$500 million worth of German and Jap- 
anese private properties we vested under 
the Trading With the Enemy Act. These 
amount to less than one-third of the 
American properties vested and confis- 
cated by Castro. Our State Department 
could with better grace act against Cas- 
tro, were it also to do the right thing by 
the 30,000 or 40,000 German and Japa- 
nese nationals whose properties we now 
withhold from them. If this is the rea- 
son why our State Department is reluc- 
tant to act, it can quickly remove this 
impediment. It can order the restoration 
of the properties we have confiscated. 
Certainly this would free our hands to 
protect American interests in Cuba and 
other parts of the world. 

Our Government conduct should al- 
ways be proper and right. In being so, 
we are free to assert our rights in every 
part of the world. I, for one, sincerely 
trust we shall not further delay taking 
positive action in any part of the world 
where our lawful rights are threatened 
or are in process of destruction. I plead 
today for such a course of action. The 
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free world expects ft of us. The free 
world needs prompt action on our part, 
not just words. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


DEATH OF HARRY D. STRUNK 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, Ne- 
braska lost an illustrious citizen August 
5, when Harry D. Strunk, publisher of 
the McCook Daily Gazette, passed away. 
A longtime newspaperman, and active 
in State and National politics, his prin- 
cipal interest in later years was in the 
conservation of soil and water resources. 

A longtime director of the National 
Reclamation Association, representing 
Nebraska, Mr. Strunk was best known in 
the role of president of the Republican 
Valley Conservation Association, a group 
formed under his guiding hand in 1940, 
representing the upper Republican River 
Basin. 

During the decade of the thirties, that 
watershed was exposed to repeated floods 
and droughts. In many sections much 
of the topsoil had been washed away, 
farms destroyed, and property values 
severely reduced. Even the Federal 
Land Bank, which had many outstand- 
ing loans on farm real estate, sold river 
bottom farmland as low as $5 an acre, 
following the disastrous 1935 flood. 
That catastrophe took the lives of 113 
residents of southwestern Nebraska, and 
a recurring flood in 1947 took another 
toll of 17 lives. Mr. Strunk dedicated 
his life to the removal of this threat to 
the lives and property of the residents of 
his section of the State. 

The objective of the Republican 
Valley Conservation Association, which 
he served as president from the date of 
its organization until his death, was to 
achieve construction of a network of 
reservoirs which would impound flood- 
waters in the spring, and provide for 
their use upon the land during the sum- 
mer and fall, in the form of supple- 
mental irrigation. Today, reservoirs are 
completed and functioning at Enders, 
Bonny, Swanson Lake, and Harry Strunk 
Lake. Construction is under way at the 
Red Willow and Almena Reservoir sites. 
This construction activity has proven a 
great help to the business people of the 
basin, for it has brought millions of 
dollars into the cities and towns of that 
area each year. For the present fiscal 
year, which began July 1, the Congress 
appropriated $5,439,000 for the French- 
man-Cambridge Irrigation District, of 
which $2,800,000 will go for the inaugu- 
ration of construction on Red Willow 
Dam. Then $1 million was allocated 
for the beginning of construction on the 
Almena project, near Norton, Kans. 

This spring saw very heavy rainfall 
throughout southwestern Nebraska, parts 
of Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas, with 
resulting heavy damage to farm and city 
lands, to highways and bridges, and even 
to railroad rights-of-way. But the reser- 
voirs in the upper Republican Basin held 
the heavy rainfall, and prevented any 
appreciable flood damage throughout the 
basin. 

When three or four additional reser- 
voirs in that watershed are completed, 
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it will comprise the most compact. net- 
work of multiple-purpose projects on any 
river west of the 100th meridian. It will 
achieve for all time the control of flood- 
waters and conservation of soil re- 
sources, stabilizing the economy of that 
area. 

Throughout their lifetime, the present 
residents of that upper basin have never 
known the sociological and recreational 
benefits which stem from bodies of fresh 
waters, resembling lakes. But today, 
these reservoirs are one of the important 
byproducts of the program, providing 
bathing, fishing, boating, and other 
aquatic sports. Gradually seepage will 
help recharge the underground water 
supplies, and the reservoirs will be sur- 
rounded by increased forestation, ulti- 
mately tempering the winds, and per- 
ceptibly improving the climate. It was 
foresighted vision, indeed, which Harry 
Strunk held, enabling him to make pos- 
sible this tremendous development. It 
will be a better place to live because of 
his efforts. 

His crusade for reclamation started in 
1928, when he assisted in organizing a 
group known as the Twin Valley Conser- 
vation Association. The following year 
he was the moving force in assembling 
representatives from 14 Western States, 
who met in McCook to consider ways and 
means of initiating political action which 
would arouse the Federal Government to 
the need for a stepup in construction of 
flood control and reclamation facilities. 
The failure of that first attempt to bring 
about corrective action left the Repub- 
lican Basin and other western streams 
unprotected, and the alternating floods 
and droughts of the thirties left many of 
the areas desolate. Tens of thousands 
of residents of the Great Plains walked 
off their farms in utter despair, while 
Federal relief agencies poured hundreds 
of millions of dollars into those sections 
in made-work programs designed merely 
to carry the people through the depres- 
sion period. When the present program 
of construction is finished, there should 
never again be need for any Federal re- 
lief, since the insured production of ade- 
quate feed crops will enable the farmers 
to maintain their herds, even in depres- 
sion periods. They could thus survive 
any normal drought or flood experience. 

In addition to the conservation of 
floodwaters, it was an obsession of Harry 
Strunk that soil conservation be prac- 
ticed, way up to the headwaters of every 
creek, no matter how small. When the 
Republican Valley Conservation Asso- 
ciation was formed in 1940, one of the 
first steps undertaken was to urge the 
individual counties to set up soil con- 
servation districts. The basin was the 
largest contiguous area in Nebraska or 
surrounding States, where a solid block 
of soil districts was formed in the early 
forties. 

Recognition of his leadership came 
quickly. Mr. Strunk’s picture hangs in 
the hall of fame maintained by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Also, he was one 
of only two living men after whom a 
Bureau of Reclamation project was 
named. Former President Hoover is 
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the other. The lake above Medicine 
Creek Reservoir, near Cambridge, Nebr., 
was named Harry Strunk Lake by act 
of Congress in 1952. 

His zeal in pursuing his objectives 
gained him quite a reputation among 
department heads in Washington and 
with congressional offices. He had no 
hesitancy in calling, day or night, to 
plead for immediate action, and to op- 
pose delays by those agencies in charge 
of construction projects. Commenting 
on this practice, Michael Straus, former 
Commissioner, Bureau of Reclamation, 
once said: 

If you want a man to haunt a house, call 
on Harry Strunk. 


He never received a penny in the form 
of wage or fee for the days and weeks 
and months spent in promoting the pro- 
gram of the Republican Valley Conser- 
vation Association. His family made a 
great contribution, also, in that they had 
to grow accustomed to his long absences 
from the city in connection with official 
travel. His wife and his son, Allen, who 
served as general manager, accepted ad- 
ditional responsibilities in connection 
with the newspaper during his father’s 
trips to Washington. Mr. Strunk was a 
frequent witness before the Appropria- 
tions Committees of the House and Sen- 
ate in connection with public works 
programs. 

A boyhood friend and schoolmate of 
Kenneth Wherry, he was his campaign 
manager when the latter ran for the Re- 
publican nomination for Governor of 
the State in 1932. They remained fast 
friends throughout the successful polit- 
ical career of Mr. Wherry, who ulti- 
mately became majority leader of the 
U.S. Senate. 

A self-made man in every respect, he 
quit school in the eighth grade, when 
his father was financially unable to buy 
shoes for him. He took a job in a news- 
paper office as a printer’s devil at $2 a 
week. With bulldog tenacity, he stayed 
with the publishing field, founding three 
different newspapers, each time with 
only a token sum for capital investment. 
Even after he had organized his first 
newspaper in McCook, the Tribune, 
there were times when he reported hav- 
ing no money to buy the ink with which 
to print the paper. He was only 19 years 
old when he and his partner launched 
the Red Willow Gazette in 1911, a publi- 
cation which has long been the out- 
standing daily paper in the upper Re- 
publican watershed in southwestern Ne- 
braska. Engraved on the front of the 
building which houses the McCook Ga- 
zette is a slogan which reveals his belief 
in the civic responsibilities of a news- 
paper. Constructed in 1926, the Ga- 
zette proclaims to the world, “Service is 
the rent we pay for the space we occupy 
in this world.” 

Harry Strunk will long be remembered 
for his deep interest in all civie better- 
ment, but most of all, he will be recalled 
as the one man most responsible for the 
development of the Republican Valley to 
à point where it will no longer be subject 
to perennial threats from floods and 
droughts. 
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TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 
By unanimous consent, the following 
additional routine business was trans- 
acted: 


STUDY OF USES OF GOVERNMENT- 
LICENSED MEDIA FOR DISSEMI- 
NATION OF POLITICAL OPINIONS, 
NEWS, AND SO FORTH—REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, reported an original resolution 
(S. Res. 374) amending Senate Resolu- 
tion 305, authorizing the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce to un- 
dertake a study of the uses of Govern- 
ment-licensed media for the dissemina- 
tion of political opinions, news, and so 
forth, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That Senate Resolution 305, 
agreed to June 14, 1960, authorizing the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to undertake a study of the uses of 
Government-licensed media for the dissem- 
ination of political opinions, news, and ad- 
vertising, is amended on page 3, line 13, by 
striking out “$35,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$185,000”. 


JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


By unanimous consent, the following 
joint resolution was introduced, read the 
first time, and, by unanimous consent, 
the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr, KEATING: 

S.J. Res. 221. Joint resolution authorizing 
and requesting the President to set aside 
October 4, 1960, as Western Hemisphere Day; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Karo when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


STUDY OF USES OF GOVERNMENT- 
LICENSED MEDIA FOR DISSEMI- 
NATION OF POLITICAL OPINIONS, 
NEWS, AND SO FORTH 


Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
reported an original resolution (S. Res. 
374) amending Senate Resolution 305, 
authorizing the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce to undertake a 
study of the uses of Government- 
licensed media for the dissemination of 
political opinions, news, and so forth, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. MAGNUSON, 
which appears under the heading “Re- 
port of a committee.”) 


DESIGNATION OF HUNGARIAN IN- 
DEPENDENCE DAY—AMENDMENT 


Mr. KEATING submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 185) des- 
ignating October 23 of each year as Hun- 
garian Independence Day, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary 
and ordered to be printed. 
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RECESS UNTIL 11 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess until tomorrow, at 11 a.m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
7 o'clock and 8 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess, under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, Friday, August 
26, 1960, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 25 (legislative day of 
August 24) , 1960: 


Home Loan BANK BOARD 


I nominate Joseph J. Williams, Jr., of 
Virginia, to be a member of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board for the remainder 
of the term expiring June 30, 1963, vice 
William J. Hallahan, resigned. 


In THE ARMY 


The following-named officer for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 3284 and 3305, subject to 
physical examination required by law. 

To be colonel, Medical Corps 

Pelosi, John J., 021020. 

The following-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of title 10 United States 
Code, sections 3284 and 3299. All officers are 
subject to physical examination required by 
law. 

To be lieutenant colonel 

Hanes, Wallace M., 033384. 


To be majors 


Hoffman, Joseph H., Jr., 027823. 
Jackson, George D., 027821. 


To be captain 
Johnson, Richard T., 072740. 


The following-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, sections 3284 and 3298. All 
officers are subject to physical examination 
required by law. 


To be first lieutenants 


Acuff, Gerald R., 088321. 
Adams, Donald D., 085818. 
Adams, James G., 089171. 
Adams, Louis W., 085716. 
Adamski, Richard G., 081772, 
Adriaansen, Leslie I., 089172. 
Alden, John H., 085823. 
Alexander, Lon C., Jr., 080235. 
Anderson, John C., 082389. 
Baker, John P., Jr., 089175. 
Barrett, Robert C., Jr., 085125. 
Bartlett, William E., Jr., 078569. 
Bauer, Donnell G., 081776. 
Berry, Louie G., 085884. 
Blumenfeld, Stan, 081840. 
Bosway, Stephen G., 088575. 
Bradley, Lee M., 081779. 
Brantley, John T., 088585. 
Braspennickx, Harold J., 088586. 
Bratcher, Dewey F., Jr., 081841, 
Broadus, James C., 088342. 
Brock, Robert J., 088592. 
Brown, Elbert L., Jr., 089036. 
Brown, Joe M., 083869. 

Brown, Joseph F., 3d, 085131. 
Bruck, Harold A., Jr., 088594. 
Burrow, George D., 084961. 
Burtnett, Richard J., Jr., 080239. 
Caldwell, Chellus M., 081780. 
Campbell, Jerry K., 088605. 
Cancienne, Louis G., 089040. 
Canfield, James D., 087699. 
Carnahan, Ronald J., 088608 
Cassell, James D., 085408. 


Catlett, Charles, O88611. 
Cauthen, Tommy E., 088612. 
Churchill, Carl L., 081782. 
Ciccone, Vincent J., 085136. 
Cobb, Edward R., Jr., 085998. 
Collins, Nicholas H., 085509. 
Conger, John T., 085139. 

Cox, Luther O., Jr., 088357. 
Cox, Wallace R., 089196. 

Craig, Sammy W., 2d, 088636. 
Craighead, Clyde V., 088637. 
Creviston, Mark S., Jr., 082512, 
Criss, Carl K., 085311. 

Crum, Raymond H., Jr., 086029, 
Crump, Roger L., 088360. 
Culpepper, Oren R., 081787. 
Danner, Billy G., 081788. 
Davis, Carl J., 081789. 

Davis, Sidney I., 082524. 
Deibel, Charles L., 088363. 
Delk, Joe E., 084707. 

Derr, William R., 088254. 
Dickens, Weaverly J., 3d, 085522, 
Dickinson, Kenneth K., 085155, 
Dickover, Robert A., 082316. 
Digh, Ned P., 088656. 

Dikes, Billie N., 088045. 
Dorsey, Harry M., 081790. 
Duncan, Robert D., 088665. 
Dyer, Donald E., Jr., 089201, 
Erickson, Curtis C., 089202. 
Fenton, Curtis D., Jr., 087514. 
Flesher, Dale D., 088678. 
Florey, Richard R., 089058. 
Flynn, William S., 080248. 
Foley, Roger M., 081792. 
Fowler, Darrell V., 089208. 
Frazier, Robert J., Jr., 084709. 
Friend, Stephen G., 088686. 
Frink, Robert K., 089209. 
Fuller, James R., 088262. 
Geddings, Cecil C., Jr., 088696, 
Geiger, Peter H., 087750. 
Gillem, Richard D., 082328. 
Gordon, Bob F., 088079. 
Greenfield, Bennett E., 085548. 
Greenwalt, Randall A., 081794, 
Gruhl, Werner M., 082624. 
Haas, Willis J., Jr., 082332. 
Hackney, Edward C., 089065. 
Hall, John M., 089218. 
Hallmark, Billy J., 088718. 
Harbuck, James B., Jr., 081797. 
Hartley, Robert G., 081798. 
Hazel, Wiley S., Jr., 078064. 
Hennen, Paul G., 085564. 
Hestand, Kenneth D., 085567. 
Hiland, Bobby A., 082333. 
Hollingsworth, Jerome L., 089072. 
Hopkins, Carl M., Jr., 082340. 
Hunt, John B., 082677. 
Jacobson, Howard C., 088403, 
Jefferis, Robert J., 076266. 
Jennings, Richard P., 088757. 
Jenrette, Nathan P., 3d, 087802. 
Joczik, Robert L., 085580. 
Johansen, John M., 078075. 
Johnson, Jerome G., 085190. 
Kammer, Herman C., 085778. 
Kavanaugh, Paul F., 085425. 
Keim, Carl D., 087815. 
Kramer, James S., 087540. 
Kreulen, Ray H., 088414. 
Kuntz, George R., 089238. 
Kurtz, Robert W., 089083. 
Kvederas, Robert A., 081848. 
Langan, Eugene W., 081849. 
Lee, Francis G., 087542. 
Locklar, Jimmy L., 077886. 
Lovejoy, Dan H., 081805. 
Lovinggood, Jerry L., 088132. 
Lowe, James I., 088799. 

Lowe, John C., 081850. 

Loyd, David R., 088133. 

Luthy, Arthur P., 081806. 
Magee, Michael H., 088137. 
Marciniak, John J., 078090. 
Marshall, Harold C., 083946. 
Mazo, David R., 088284. 
McBath, Donald L., 078601. 
McCloskey, William B., Jr., 088817. 
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McDonnell, Joseph M., 087559. 
McFee, William W., 078098. 
McGinnis, Michael J., 088821. 
McIntosh, Bernard W., 078100. 
McKibben, Clifford F., 088825. 
Meister, Jerome F., 088830. 
Mickey, Joseph G., 088152. 
Mills, Richard L., 082810. 
Monville, John J., 082819. 
Moriarty, Donald P., Jr., 088847. 
Morris, David W., 081813. 
Motes, Clyde LaV., 081814. 
Mulloy, Robert L., Jr., 080256. 
Munn, Jack E., 087862. 
Murray, Owen P., 078106. 
Najera, Pete M., 077907. 

Olson, Bruce G., 081816. 
O'Malley, Joseph G., 088464, 
O'Neill, Charles F., 089121. 
O'Toole, Thomas M., 081818. 
Parker, Jimmie C., 086610. 
Parks, David W., 081820. 
Pearce, William E., 089274. 
Phelan, Arthur J., 088875. 
Piasta, Richard L., 087882. 
Plummer, Harold LeR., 078609. 
Pollenz, Richard S., 087885. 
Poole, Ronald H., 085362. 
Porter, Ronald E., 088879. 
Press, Donald P., 083772. 
Provine, Carl R., 088540. 
Reilley, James J., 085648. 
Resa, Philip E., 089133. 
Reyburn, Dwight S., 082902. 
Reynolds, William H., 085650. 
Rives, William T., Jr., 078120. 
Rodnite, Andrew J., 085654. 
Roessner, Norbert J., 081853. 
Rogan, Robert E., 081854. 
Ronish, Robert R., 087601. 
Rooney, Lawrence A., 089137. 
Rosenberg, David C., 088306. 
Rosendahl, Richard C., 081729. 
Rowe, Terry E., Jr., 081827. 
Royal, Eugene S., 088190. 
Rummens, Bobby E., 085370. 
Russell, Richard R., 085660. 
Ryan, William D., 087602. 
Sanchez, Reynaldo, 088193. 
Saunders, Richard G., 088913. 
Scarborough, Edward, 078122. 
Schultz, Gary E., 088919. 
Sherman, Charles L., 4th, 087613. 
Smith, Robert T., Jr., 088942. 
Starr, Luther J., Jr., 078929. 
Steinbach, James J., 080261. 
Streips, Eugene A., 078619. 
Sullivan, George C., 081830. 
Sullivan, John H., 076679. 
Surprise, Lyle G., 089296. 
Symons, Frederick E., 088965. 
Taurke, Erwin A., 085270. 
Thovson, Paul W., 087947. 
Tipton, James A., 078623. 
Tomei, Ciancarlo A., 088979. 
Trauthen, Donald R., 083803. 
Travis, Charles E., Jr., 078135. 
Trueheart, William H., 076705. 
Vincent, Wendell C., 083040. 
Ward, James J., 088994. 

Ward, Leonard M., Jr., 088995. 
Ward, Rayburn L., Jr., 080265. 
Waring, Mowton LeC., Jr., 089308. 
Warnberg, Harry E., 085097. 
Watkins, Thomas D., 2d, 088996. 
West, James A., 088523. 
Whedbee, John S., 078627. 
Wheeler, Edward W., Jr., 081838. 
White, David J., 085388. 
White, Lawrence L., 085699. 
Widell, Carl A., Jr., 089166. 
Williams, Jimmie L., Jr., 078628. 
Winger, Norman, O78156. 
Witsell, Edward L., 078157. 
Wizbowski, Walter L. P., 089014. 


To be first lieutenant, Women’s Army Corps 
vonMetnitz, Carol, L582. 
To be first lieutenants, Medical Service Corps 


Bateman, Jack N., 082411. 
Belcher, Lillard F., 089179. 
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Boroski, Marvin R., 085727. 
Borth, Alfred G., 085912. 
Brand, Fred C., 085728. 
Callaway, Mayson A., Jr., 085966. 
Cissel, Donald J., 085505. 
Cleaver, Bruce H., 084141. 
Dorrough, Earnest L., 078056. 
Emmons, Bobby B., 085747. 
Fields, Robert E., 088674. 
Prench, Ernest D., 082586. 
Gaffney, John P., 085752. 
Glynn, Michael G., 085753. 
Hobbs, Robert J., Jr., 085768. 
Hucks, John A., 088747. 

Inlow, Neely S., 081800. 

King, Damon D., 080253. 
Kleber, Robert E., 085780. 
Merrill, Benjamin L., 081811. 
Murphy, Joseph H., Jr., 088852. 
Orbelo, William R., 083968. 
Posey, William L., 081822. 
Rothwell, J. C., 086705. 
Rumley, Richard E., 088906. 
Silvas, Manuel M., 088935. 
Tilmon, George W., Jr., 088977. 
Wallace, Norman G., 078147. 
Webb, Charles L., 089000. 
Young, John W., Jr., 086971. 


To be first lieutenants, Army Nurse Corps 


Diener, Delores E., N2970. 
Michael, Marbeth G., N2963. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades specified under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3285, 3286, 3287, and 3288: 


To be majors 


Abbott, Stanley Burton, 01339550. 
Shackelton, Phillip Liston, 01690781. 
Zucker, Lester Jay, 01797225. 


To be captains 


Bergeron, Noel Louis, 01876308. 
Brackett, Charles Ray, 01878775. 
Bryan, Leo Cortner, 02033297. 

Carter, Donn Fulton, 02014739. 
Corbett, William Thomas, 04005885. 
Coykendall, Kenneth Fletcher, 02033964. 
Crego, Arthur Van Voorhis, 02017210. 
Dillinger, David Rodolphus, 01888338. 
Geisel, Francis Ralph, 01341657. 
Gluck, Donald Wallace, 01881903. 
Gray, Wilmer Oscar, Jr., 01890613. 
Hartup, James Calvin, 01888988. 
Hazlett, John William, 04011127. 
Hughes, Robert Irvin, Jr., 0970332. 
Iannamico, Lucky Rocco, 02208607. 
Jones, Robert Calvin, 01874496. 
Marshall, Magness Wayne, 02289187. 
Martin, Sidney Earl, 01893951. 
McDermott, Francis Patrick, 01935270. 
McDermott, Frank Elvin, 01924130. 
Meredith, Alvin Leroy, 01884174. 
Montgomery, Ernest Glenn, 01686769. 
Mounts, Pierce Eugene, 01924606. 
Pistone, Louis John, 01930646. 

Radu, Cornelius John, 04001444. 
Vincent, Samuel Michael, 02266417. 
Whalen, Thomas Bernard, 01874746, 


To be first lieutenants 


Akiyama, Frank Masakatsu, 04057687. 
Anderson, Harold Kramer, II, 04069199. 
Andreacchio, Nicholas Albert, 04074648. 
Bartholomew, Roger Jay, 04027501. 
Boehnke, Roger Harvey, 04025265. 
Brown, Lewellyn Alphonzo, 04030720. 
Brumback, Robert Miller, 04006175. 
Cage, Willie Riley, Jr., 04024861. 

Casipit, Felix Leonard, 04051424. 

Childs, Wendell Arthur, 04042946. 
Clemmons, Robert Hobson, Jr., 02268035. 
Erminger, Lee Earl, 02297090. 

Franklin, Bobby Gene, 04071648. 
Gannon, James Vincent, 04037732. 
Gochnaur, Thomas LeRoy, 04056572. 
Gorman, Thomas Patrick, 04067157. 
Graham, Joseph Edward, 04036966. 
Hardy, Robert Marshall, Jr., 04063372, 
Hurst, John Edward, 04053522. 
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James, George Otto, 04031482. 
Johnson, Harold Lloyd, 04036568. 
Kammerdiener, James Eugene, 04010739. 
Kelleher, Vincent James, 04035625. 
Kellogg, Kenneth Eugene, 04082348. 
Knieriem, Matthew Emmett, 04064267. 
Lee, Walter Thompson, 04075312. 
Link, Elbert Watson, 04071468. 

Lyons, Gerald Edward, 04042896. 
Marko, George Franklin, 04040499. 
McKinney, Boyce Cornelius, 04042741. 
Moore, Robert Delmar, 04059549. 
Muenter, William Theodore, 04049321. 
Niemczyk, Theodore Thomas, Jr., 04074306, 
Oberle, Joseph Floyd, 05502978, 
Oliver, Hebren Wayne, 04010025. 
Otsuka, Yukio, 04031168. 

Pauley, Richard Allen, 05201418. 

Pfeil, Henry, Jr., 01924628. 

Pirnie, Peter Martin, 04051474. 
Polezynski, Albert Richard, 05405032. 
Rixon, Malcolm David, 04028146. 
Ryder, Freddie Oliver, 04010637. 
Sands, Robert Samuel, 04042331. 
Scott, Robert Wayne, 04043141. 

Senn, Thomas Joseph, 04030776. 
Shelton, Huntly Elberto, Jr., 04025990. 
Smith, Lloyd David, 04027829. 
Tallman, Richard Laverne, 04074331. 
Wade, Herman Laverne, 04036535. 
Weeks, James H., 04060846. 

Weeks, Jimmy Dunbar, 04072080. 
Winne, Ross Wesley, Jr., 04058986. 


To be second lieutenants 


Adams, Hugh William Hobart, 05702381 
Adkins, Kenton Leon, 05208266. 
Amilong, William Ellsworth, 04061750. 
Amos, John Oliver, 05402178. 
Andrews, William Robert, 05309128. 
Archibald, Thomas, 05506755. 

Bichler, Herman John, 05700160. 
Biggerstaff, Robert Ray, 05308405. 
Blake, Wilbert Lewis, 05302172. 
Blevins, Josef Albers, 05401239. 
Bolling, John Randolph, Jr., 052003565. 
Bowdan, Melvin Roland, Jr., 05505330. 
Breeding, Joel Wayne, 05403573. 
Brickner, Robert Love, 04047467. 
Broshjeit, Frederick George, 05308709, 
Buckley, Robert Arthur, 05308905. 
Buczek, Richard Charles, 05205445. 
Campbell, Donald Wesley, 05403026. 
Campbell, James Thomas, 05307056. 
Caswell, Kenneth Allen, 05307836. 
Coblentz, William Sidney, 05400702. 
Crosby, Donald Alton. 

DaCosta, Albert, 04066331. 

Dast, William Arthur, 05505579. 
Davenport, William Charles, 05508340. 
Davis, Charley Burt, 05402080. 
Doehle, Douglas August, 05702399. 
Eklund, Robert Gregg, 05506171. 
Evans, William Robert, 05304108. 
Finch, James Turner, 05505679. 
Fitzwilliam, James Crosby, 05400729. 
Forburger, Francis Harold, 05504495, 
Frye, Norman Earl, 05203507. 

Geer, William Asbury, Jr., 05303256. 
Gellman, Leonard Jack. 

Glover, Ronald Francis, 05203978. 
Grade, Kenneth Dean, 05303869. 
Graham, Charles McManee, 05306003. 
Greene, Earnest Lee, 05304210. 

Gregg, Noel Delmas, 05303296. 

Harber, Bobby Donald, 05303301. 
Heipp, William Albert, 05506225. 
Helms, Bobby Thomas, 05303238. 
Hicks, Gerald DeArmond, 05305171. 
Hoffman, James Richard, 05509802. 
Hornaday, Robert Woodward, 05507386. 
Hosman, Henry Raymond, 05508361. 
Hughes, John Joseph, Jr., 05201164, 
Hughes, Norman Francis Stephen, O4085292. 
Hutzler, Ralph Lawrence, Jr., 05402299. 
Johns, Donald Lowell, 05704371. 
Johnson, Harold Edward, 05001593. 
Johnson, Robert Deny, 05307941. 
Keefer, Gary Lee, 05205440. 

Kelly, Joseph Donald, 05303279. 
Klose, John Alfred Graham, 05405172. 
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Knight, Peter Stanley, 05301880. 
Krakower, Aaron James, —.—9 74 
Kunberger, Frank Long, 2 
Lavey, Michael Anthony, 05001516. 
Lehmann, Clark Thomas, 05507387. 
Lo, Dennis Hung Kwon. 

Lyon, Paul Wesley, 05308327. 
MacFarland, George Arthur, IIT, 05208695. 
Malloy, Shaun Thomas, 04084675. 
Mays, Jack Myron, 05307245. 
McEvoy, Edward Bruce, 05005387. 
McKinsey, Gerald Lee, 05506555. 
Miller, John Douglas, 05700351. 
Moss, George Dayton, Jr., RA14717898. 
Moss, Robert Eric, 05200092. 

Myers, Donald Albin, 05507536. 
Nelson, Arthur Franklin, 04071615. 
Nugent, James, 04085951. 

Orndorff, David Allen, 05304250. 
Philbrook, Wallace Robert, 04084683. 
Powers, Byron Leland, 05505594. 
Rhen, Thomas Allan, 05305711. 
Rogers, James Douglas, 05304260. 
Rumsey, Gary Leroy 

Sanders, Thomas Charles, 05411006. 
Schooff, Maury Wintle, 05704186, 
Scott, Walter James, 05002078. 
Spaar, William John, 05205402. 
Stead, Robert Wilson, 05303913. 
Sutton, William Madison, Jr., 05305299. 
Taylor, Edwin James, III. 05704621. 
Thorsen, John Stanton, 05504504. 
Thurin, John Phillip, 05508779. 
Walkup, Larry Richard, 05510070. 
Walsh, Raymond Michael, 05303043. 
Wellman, William Henry, 05302746. 
Wetzel, Gerald Regis, 05505012. 
Wilbanks, Ronald Hill, Jr., 05304704. 
Wilkinson, Coleman Duncan, 05303930. 
Williams, David Kirk, 05404124. 
Wood, William Adin, 05005711. 
Woods, Lawrence Dane, 05006863. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 

ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades and corps specified, un- 
der the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 3285, 8286, 3287, 3288, 3290, 
3291, 3292, 3294, and 3311: 

To be captains, Army Nurse Corps 

Anderson, Marion Virginia, N786809. 

Bagin, Isabelle Joan, N900085. 

David, Mildred Dorothy, N901831. 

Elko, Mary, N900117. 

Trudell, Eileen Dorothy, N901276. 

To be captains, Dental Corps 
Cheatham, Joe Leonard, 04023495. 


del Rio-Cartagena, Carlos Eduardo, 
51924400. 


Miller, Joseph John, 05004209. 
Stoll, Robert Paul, 01875804. 
To be captain, Judge Advocate General's 
Corps 
Rector, Lloyd Kenyon, 02272598. 

To be captains, Medical Corps 
Blickenstaff, Loren David, 05500117. 
Canfield, Craig Jennings, 05703009. 
Freeman, James Hedges, 04015426. 
Gangal, Mauro Pat, 05004401. 

Genest, Aloria Stephen, 05301327. 
Lindahl, James Bushnell, 02273710. 
Ward, John Emmett, 05500023. 
To be captain, Women’s Army Corps 
Ossenkop, Eva Lucille, L1010689, 
To be first lieutenant, Army Medical 
Specialist Corps 
Yeakel, Mary Hannah, J100305. 
To be first lieutenants, Army Nurse Corps 


Anderson, Helen Gertrude, N902863. 
Cohen, Marcia Lillian, N902281. 
Sullivan, Elenore Frances, N2298180. 


To be first lieutenants, Chaplain 


Beal, Donald Bruce, 02295317. 
Jernigan, Duie Ray, 05407787. 
Ouzts, Paul Donald, 04056179. 
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To be first lieutenants, Dental Corps 


Adams, Herbert Fleet, Jr., 04045239. 
Frantz, Wayne Robert, 04046074. 
San Filippo, Francis Anthony, 04041309. 


To be first lieutenant, Judge Advocate 
General's Corps 


Jennings, Curtis Arthur, 02298904. 
To be first lieutenants, Medical Corps 


Attwood, Charles Raymond, 02297899. 
Barth, Berle Ira, 02220936. 

Benson, James Robert, 03089213. 
Foster, Lawrence Hunt, Jr., 02297914. 
Hinds, Ronald Burton, 02297910. 
Larsen, Lowell Don, 02295538. 

Mays, Edward Everett, 01936245. 
McCarty, James Patrick, 02297984. 
McIntosh, Billy Joe. 

Mentzer, William Gilbert, 02295624. 
Nacheff, Nathaniel Michael, 02295461. 
Schulte, Jerome Louis, 02297977. 
Wahl, William Herbert, 04041109. 


To be first lieutenants, Medical Service Corps 


Gandy, Kent Ellsworth, 04038435. 
McKinney, George Kimbrough, 04069128. 
Thompson, Helmer William, Jr., 04017029. 


To be first lieutenants, Veterinary Corps 
Anthony, Theodore Graff, 05407914. 


Mock, James Franklin, 04035897. 
Voelker, Richard William, Jr., 02297929. 


To be first lieutenants, Women’s Army Corps 
Griffin, Norma Beatrice, L1010825. 
Laurea, Lena, L2296372. 
Schairer, Agnes Claire, L2289504. 


To be second lieutenants, Army Medical Spe- 
cialist Corps 
Derrick, Beverly Ann, M2295626. 
Pavlis, Patricia Mae, M2295523. 


To be second lieutenants, Army Nurse Corps 


McKenzie, Nancy Judith, N5407133. 
Seufert, Helen Jane, N2295411. 


To be second lieutenants, Medical Service 
Corps 

Edwards, Tom Rogers, 05401082. 
Habeck, Edgar Julius, 04017204. 
Johnston, Jerry Mitchell, 04046536, 
Moseley, Robert Roland, 05002283. 
Paddock, Robert Eugene, 02298642. 
Penick, Norman Donald, 05405417. 
Trumbla, Thomas Eugene, 02298317. 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States, in the grade 
and corps specified, under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, sections $285, 
3286, 3287, 3288, and 3290: 


To be second lieutenants, Medical Service 

Corps 

Richard Nathaniel Dixon 

George William Hausler 

Allison Carr Bennett 

James Harold Bingham, Jr. 

Robert Allen Boissoneau 

Rolland Harvey Brunsell 

Charles Fenton Clark 

James Russell Young 


The following-named distinguished mill- 
tary students for appointment in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States in the grade 
of second lieutenant, under the provisions 
of title 10, United States Code, sections 3285, 
3286, 3287, and 3288. 

Robert Thomas Adams 

Shelby Ray Adams 

Alex Lewis Allen 

Paul Walter Apfel 

Jimmy Ray Archer 

Edward Eugene Authier, Jr. 

Joseph Francis Bender 

Richard Matthew Biondi 

Byron Curtis Patrick Blaschke 

Gerald Dwight Bonds 

Wallace Alexander Bryans 

Frank Blair Buchanan, III 
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Harvey Irwin Buckles 
Robert Henry Bury 

William Jelks Cabaniss, Jr. 
Jerry Washington Cavender 
James Richard Chin 

Edison Terryl Colwell 
William Clayton Copeland, Jr, 
John Lewis Dascanio 

Gary Richard Dederer 

Paul Francis Dinsmore, Jr. 
William Frank Edgar 
Robert Thomas Edwards 
Charles Bartley Elfman, Jr. 
William Arthur Emerick 
James Allen Fenlon 

Dennis John Flynn, 05212368 
Richard Eugene Foushee 
John Joseph Frank 
Salvatore Anthony Ganino 
Manuel Garcia 

Gary Oscar Gilbertson. 
Michael Lee Goodman 
Michael Francis Graham 
Thomas Wayne Greenhaw 
Edward Morris Gripkey 
Kenneth William Haas, Jr. 
Edward Young Hall 

Jerry Byron Hall 

Benjamin Thomas Harris III 
David John Harris 

John Marlen Hebert 

Murray Courtney Higgins 
John Bennett Hilliker 
Theodore Roosevelt Humphrey 
Joseph Douglas Jacobson 
Douglas Wayne Johnson 
Frederick Elliott Johnston III 
Archie Clifton Jordan, Jr. 
Ben Eugene Killebrew 

Joe Eckley Kirk, Jr. 

David Grant Laird 

Robert Dudley Lewis 

Darrell Bernard Maertens 
Sherburn Worthing Merrill, Jr, 
Frederick Martin Meyers 
George Arthur Mihram 
Donald Lewis Miles 

Lewis James Miller 

John Minsker Moltz, Jr. 
David Gene Moore 

Michael Eugene Moore 
Donald Wayne Moss 

Jack LeRoy Muck 

George Nartsissov 

Richard Christian Neely 
Marvin Duane Nelson 
William John Northquest 
Donald Allen Noteboom 
William Predrick O'Neal 
William Harold Overholser 
Thomas Herman Paaso 
Richard Edwin Pedersen 
Frank William Peterson 
David Turnbull Petter 

Jerry Dean Pirkle 

Richard James Poelker 
Kenneth Barney Presley 
William Claude Pursch 
Harry Lance Reynolds 
Abraham David Ribak 
Frank William Rider 

Ronald Mills Robinson 
Terrance Luke Roche 
Richmond Williston Rucker 
Anthony Peter Sabino 
William Douglas Sanford 
William Grey Savage 

Alton Jackson Sheek 

Paul Lee Smith 

Daniel Buckley Austin Sobrio 
Eliot George Spack 

Edward Warren Stahl II 
William Roland Suhanin 
Gary Vern Tomlinson 

James Lynch Tracy 

Marvin William Vahrenkamp, Jr. 
Louis Ciro Varuzzo 

Geza Barnabas Vegvary 
John Davis Wiley 

Wayne Winchester, 05310235. 
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Walter Armand Witschard 

William Bryan Woodson 

Harold James Wunsch 

Louis Harry Zakas 

The following-named person for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army by transfer in the 
grade specified, under the provisions of title 
10, United States Code, sections 3285, 3286, 
3287, and 3288: 

To be lieutenant colonel 
Noyan, Patrick Theodore, 079658. 


The following-named person for reap- 
pointment to the active list of the Regular 
Army of the United States, from the tempo- 
rary disability retired list, in the grade and 
corps specified, under the provisions of title 
10, United States Code, section 1211: 


To be major, Army Nurse Corps 
Hill, Bernice Mary, N75. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurpasy, AuGcust 25, 1960 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


I Thessalonians 3: 12: The Lord make 
you to increase and abound in love one 
toward another and toward all men. 

Eternal God, in whose hands lie the 
destinies of all men, help us to feel our 
sacred unity as members of the human 
family and children of a common Father. 

Make us alert and vigilant in finding 
ways of amity and concord for we peni- 
tently confess that our wills and desires 
so frequently clash in dissension and 
discord. 

May the spirit of love and good will 
possess and control our hearts inspiring 
us to make every sacrifice that will 
bring blessedness to needy humanity and 
dispel the darkness which enshrouds the 
earth. 

Hear our prayer through the merits 
and mediation of our blessed Lord. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which concurrence of 
the House is requested: 

S. 3800. An act to provide a method for 
regulating and fixing wage rates for em- 
ployees of Portsmouth, N.H., Naval Shipyard. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of 
the House to bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


S. 285. An act for the relief of John A. 
Skenandore; 

S. 1321. An act to authorize the Attorney 
General to consent, on behalf of the Li- 
brary of Congress Trust Fund Board, to a 
modification of the terms of a trust instru- 
ment executed by James B. Wilbur; 

S. 2806. An act to revise the boundaries of 
the Coronado National Memorial and to 
authorize the repair and maintenance of an 
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access road thereto, in the State of Arizona, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 2932. An act to amend section 3568 of 
title 18, United States Code, to provide for 
reducing sentences of imprisonment imposed 
upon persons held in custody for want of 
bail while awaiting trial by the time so 
spent in custody; and 

S. 3487. An act to amend the “Anti-Kick- 
back Statute” to extend it to all negotiated 
contracts. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to 
the bill (H.R. 6871) entitled “An act to 
amend title III of the Public Health 
Service Act, to authorize project grants 
for graduate training in public health, 
and for other purposes,” disagreed to 
by the House; agrees to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. HILL, Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. 
WILLIAMS of New Jersey, Mr. Javits, 
and Mr. Case of New Jersey, to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate recedes from its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 5747) entitled “An act to 
amend section 152, title 18, United 
States Code, with respect to the con- 
cealment of assets in contemplation of 
bankruptcy.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
4826) entitled “An act for the relief of 
Arthur E. Collins.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
10455) entitled “An act to amend the 
Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 
1920.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
11666) entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State 
and Justice, and the Judiciary, and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the House to the bill (S. 2669) 
entitled “An act to extend the period of 
exemption from inspection under the pro- 
visions of section 4426 of the Revised 
Statutes granted certain small vessels 
carrying freight to and from places on 
the inland water of southeastern Alaska.” 


ARTHUR E. COLLINS 


Mr. LANE submitted a conference re- 
port and statement on the bill (H.R. 
4826) for the relief of Arthur E. Collins. 


AMENDMENT OF SMALL BUSINESS 
ACT 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
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Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 11207) to 
amend the Small Business Act so as to 
authorize an additional $150 million for 
loans to small businesses and for other 
purposes, with a Senate amendment 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ment, and ask for a conference with the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
SPENCE, Brown of Georgia, PaTMAN, 
RAINS, MULTER, McDonouGH, WIDNALL, 
and Bass of New Hampshire. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATION BILL, 1961 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill 
(H.R. 11390) making appropriations for 
the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1961, and for other purposes, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of the managers on the part of the 
House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 


There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Rept. No. 2152) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
11390) making appropriations for the De- 
partments of Labor, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and related agencies, for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1961, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 14, 15, 20, 25, 30, 35, 36, 38, 
59, 79, and 83. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 26, 27, 28, 
29, 31, 33, 37, 41, 52, 53, 55, 57, 58, 61, 62, 63, 
65, 66, 67, 68, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, and 81, 
and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 17, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 856,200,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 18, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$54,700,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In Heu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert "$70,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22, and agree 
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to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$15,430,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 32: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 32, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$186,200,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 34: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 34, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 835,000,000“ and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 39: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 39, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,675,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 42: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 42, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 69,714,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 43: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 43, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$83,900,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 45: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 45, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$111,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 47, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$100,900,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 48: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 48, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$86,900,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 49: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 49, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 815,500,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 50: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 50, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$61,200,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 51: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 51, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$44,000,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 54: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 54, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$56,600,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 60: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
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ment of the Senate numbered 60, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In Heu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment insert “$350,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

Amendment numbered 69: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 69, and agree 
to the same with amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken out, amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 204. None of the funds provided 
herein shall be used to pay any recipient of 
@ grant for the conduct of a research project 
an amount for indirect expenses in connec- 
tion with such project in excess of 15 per 
centum of the direct costs.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 70: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 70, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert 205“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 71: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 71, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert 206“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 72: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 72, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In Heu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert 207“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in 
disagreement amendments numbered 2, 5, 9, 
16, 21, 23, 24, 40, 44, 46, 56, 64, 80, and 82. 

JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
WINFIELD K. DENTON, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
MELVIN R. LAIRD, 
JOHN TABER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


LISTER HILL, 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
JOHN STENNIS, 
JOHN O. PASTORE, 
MIKE MONRONEY, 
THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
Roman L. Hruska, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House, 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 11390) making 
appropriations for the Departments of La- 
bor, and Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
related agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, and for other purposes, sub- 
mit the following statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report as to each of such amendments, 
namely: 

TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Office of the Secretary 

Amendment No. 1—Salaries and expenses: 
Deletes language as proposed by the Senate. 
It was also agreed, in connection with a 
subsequent Senate amendment, that the 
same language would be made a part of 
Title [xX—General Provisions. 

Amendment No, 2—Working capital fund: 
Reported in disagreement. 


Labor-management reporting and disclosure 
activities 

Amendment No. 3—Salaries and expenses: 

Deletes language as proposed by the Senate. 


August 25 


It was also agreed, in connection with a sub- 
sequent Senate amendment, that the same 


language would be made a part of Title Ix— 
General Provisions. 


Bureau of Labor Standards 


Amendment No. 4—Salaries and expenses: 
Deletes language as proposed by the Senate. 
It was also agreed, in connection with a sub- 
sequent Senate amendment, that the same 
language would be made a part of Title IX— 
General Provisions. 


Bureau of Employment Security 


Amendment No. 5—Grants to States for 
unemployment compensation and employ- 
ment service administration: Reported in 
disagreement. 

Amendment No. 6—Grants to States for 
unemployment compensation and employ- 
ment service administration: Appropriates 
$325,819,000 as proposed by the Senate in- 
stead of $320,819,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 7—Salaries and expenses, 
Mexican: farm labor program: Appropriates 
$1,404,100 as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $1,344,100 as proposed by the House. 

Wage and Hour Division 

Amendment No. 8—Salaries and expenses: 
Deletes language as proposed by the Senate. 
The conferees agreed, in connection with a 
subsequent Senate amendment, to include 
similar language in Title [X—General Pro- 
visions. 


TITLE II—DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE 


Food and Drug Administration 


Amendment No. 9—Pharmacological-ani- 
mal laboratory building: Reported in dis- 
agreement. It was agreed that a motion will 
be made for the House to recede from its 
disagreement to the Senate amendment pro- 
viding $150,000 for plans and specifications 
for a special pharmacological-animal labora- 
tory, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment to reduce the appropriation to $100,- 
000. The conferees are in agreement that 
the original, tentative plans for this build- 
ing, presented by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, appear to be unnecessarily elabo- 
rate. It is the desire of the conferees that 
this building be adequate for the purpose 
but that it be so planned that any unneces- 
sary construction expenses are avoided. 


Office of Education 

Amendment No. 10—Promotion and fur- 
ther development of vocational education: 
Deletes language as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 11—Grants for library 
services: Deletes language proposed by the 
House relating to allotment of funds and the 
period of availability of funds. A supple- 
mental appropriation for 1960 in the approx- 
imate amount of $1,369,000 will be necessary 
in order to carry out the Federal Govern- 
ment's obligation under the legislative ac- 
tion taken in connection with the 1960 and 
the 1961 appropriations for this activity. 

Amendment No. 12—Payments to school 
districts: Appropriates an additional amount 
of $7,362,000 for fiscal year 1959 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 13— Defense educational 
activities: Appropriates $173,050,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $171,000,000 
as proposed by the House. 

Amendments Nos. 14 and 15—Defense edu- 
cational activities: Delete language proposed 
by the Senate which would have changed 
the manner of making, and the amounts of 
allotments under Titles II and III of the 
Defense Education Act. 

Amendment No. 16—Defense educational 
activities: Reported in disagreement. 


1960 


Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 

Amendments Nos. 17 and 18—Grants to 
States: Appropriates $56,200,000 instead of 
$54,000,000 as by the House and 
$57,500,000 as proposed by the Senate, and 
provides that $54,700,000 of the appropria- 
tion is for vocational rehabilitation services 
under Section 2 of the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Act instead of $53,000,000 as proposed 
by the House and $56,000,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 19—Grants to States: 
Provides that allotments to the States for 
the current fiscal year under Section 2 of the 
Act shall be made on the basis of $70,000,000 
instead of $63,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $77,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The conferees are in agreement that 
no deficiency in the appropriation shall re- 
sult from this provision. 

Amendment No, 20—Grants to States: 
Deletes language proposed by the Senate 
which would amend the authorizing legis- 
lation with respect to grants to the State 
of Hawaii. 

Amendment No. 21—Research and train- 
ing: Reported in disagreement. 

Amendment No, 22—Research and train- 
ing: Appropriates $15,430,000 instead of $14,- 
800,000 as proposed by the House and $15,- 
800,000 as proposed by the Senate. The in- 
crease of $630,000 over the amount pro- 
posed by the House will provide $350,000 for 
new research and demonstration projects for 
an increased program for the rehabilitation 
of those who are more severely disabled, 
particularly those applying for OASI dis- 
ability benefits; $230,000 for approximately 
50 new traineeships; and $50,000 for ap- 
proximately 11 additional research fellow- 
ships. The additional traineeships and fel- 
lowships are all in the fields of medicine 
and related speech and hearing. 

š Public Health Service 

Amendment No. 23—Preamble: Reported 
in disagreement. 

Amendment No. 24—Preamble: Reported 
in disagreement. 

Amendment No. 25—Assistance to States, 
general: Deletes language proposed by the 
Senate, which would permit the use of $1,000 
for entertainment of officials of other coun- 
tries. 

Amendment No. 26—Assistance to States, 
general: Appropriates $24,620,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $22,620,000 
as proposed by the House. The increase 
proposed by the Senate represents approval 
of a budget amendment sent to the Senate 
by the President after the House had acted 
on the bill. The additional $2,000,000 was 
proposed to be used for grants to States 
in order to stimulate and assist States and 
communities in initiating and expanding 
services designed to improve patient care and 
related services in nursing homes, which 
terms embrace nursing, medical, and other 
related health services provided by homes 
for the aged. 

Amendments Nos. 27 and 28—Control of 
tuberculosis: Appropriate $6,430,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $5,930,000 as 
proposed by the House and provide that 
$4,000,000 shall be available for grants to 
States as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$3,500,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 29—Communicable dis- 
ease activities: Appropriates $14,116,000 as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $13,- 
516,000 as proposed by the House. Å 

Amendment No. 30—Communicable dis- 
ease activities: Deletes lan proposed by 
the Senate to provide that $5,700,000 of the 
appropriation shall be for the control of 


simplifying 
counting. It will be expected that the 
amount indicated will be administratively 
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set aside for use-in the program to control 
venereal diseases, 

Amendment No. 31—Enyironmental health 
activities: Appropriates $27,640,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $25,640,000 
as proposed by the House. 

Amendments Nos. 32 through 37—Grants 
for hospital construction: Appropriate $186,- 
200,000 instead of $150,000,000 as proposed 
by the House and $211,200,000 as proposed by 
the Senate and provide for the allocation of 
these funds as follows: $150,000,000 for hos- 
pitals and related facilities pursuant to Part 
C as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$118,800,000 as proposed by the House; 
$35,000,000 for facilities pursuant to Part G 
instead of $30,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $60,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate; $7,500,000 for diagnostic or treat- 
ment centers as proposed by the House in- 
stead of $20,000,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate; $7,500,000 for hospitals for the chroni- 
cally ill and impaired as proposed by the 
House instead of $20,000,000 as proposed by 
the Senate; 810,000,000 for rehabilitation 
facilities as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $5,000,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 38—Grants for hospital 
construction: Restores language relating to 
allotments proposed by the House and de- 
leted by the Senate, and deletes language 
proposed by the Senate regarding the calcu- 
lation of allotments to the State of Hawali. 

Amendment No, 39—Salaries and expenses, 
Hospital construction services: Appropriates 
$1,675,000 instead of $1,654,200 as p 
by the House and $1,786,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 40—Hospitals and medical 
care: Reported in disagreement. 

Amendment No. 41—Foreign quarantine 
activities: Appropriates $4,931,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $4,812,000 as 
Proposed by the House. The conferees are 
agreed that the increase of $119,000 be used 
to augment the inspection services at those 
airports most seriously undermanned be- 
cause of the increases in international travel. 

Amendment No. 42—Construction of In- 
dian health facilities: Appropriates $9,- 
714,000 instead of $8,964,000 as proposed by 
the House and $9,964,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The increase of $750,000 is for do- 
mestic and community sanitation facilities. 
The conferees are in agreement with the ad- 
monition contained in the House report that 
the Public Health Service carefully analyze 
all proposals for such facilities with a view 
to eliminating any projects where the cost is 
so high that more beneficial results could be 
obtained by a different application of funds. 

Amendment No. 43—General research and 
services, National Institutes of Health: Ap- 
Propriates $83,900,000 instead of $52,660,000 
as proposed by the House and $104,405,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 44—General research and 
services, Nationa] Institutes of Health: Re- 
ported in disagreement. 

Amendment No. 45—National Cancer In- 
stitute: Appropriates $111,000,000 instead of 
$102,469,000 as proposed by the House and 
$126,375,000 as proposed by the Senate. The 
amount appropriated includes $5,000,000 for 
grants for construction of cancer research 
facilities on a nonmatching basis. 

Amendment No. 46—National Cancer In- 
stitute: Reported in disagreement, 

Amendment No. 47—Mental health activ- 
ities: Appropriates $100,900,000 instead of 
$79,863,000 as proposed by the House and 
$110,800,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 48—National Heart Insti- 
tute: Appropriates $86,900,000 instead of $71,- 
762,000 as proposed by the House and $125,- 
166,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 49—Dental health activ- 
ities: Appropriates $15,500,000 instead of 
$12,604,000 as proposed by the House and 
$16,710,000 as proposed by the Senate. 
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Amendment No, 50—Arthritis and meta- 
bolic disease activities: Appropriates $61,- 
200,000 instead of $52,841,000 as proposed by 
the House and $70,760,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 51—Allergy and infectious 
disease activities: Appropriates $44,000,000 
instead of $38,439,000 as proposed by the 
House and $48,234,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendments Nos, 52 and 53—Allergy and 
infectious disease activities: Provides that 
$750,000 shall be available for payment to 
the Gorgas Memorial Institute as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $150,000 as proposed 
by the House and that the funds shall be 
available for construction. 

Amendment No. 54—Neurology and blind- 
ness activities: Appropriates $56,600,000 in- 
stead of $44,362,000 as proposed by the House 
and $61,550,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 55—Grants for construc- 
tion of health research facilities: Appropri- 
ates $30,000,000 as proposed by the Senate 
instead of $25,000,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 56—Construction of men- 
tal health-neurology research facility: Re- 
ported in disagreement. 

Amendment No. 57—Buildings and facili- 
ties: Appropriates $3,470,000 as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $3,135,000 as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No. 58—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $6,900 000 as proposed by the 
FF 
the House. 


St. Elizabeths Hospital 

Amendment No. 59—Salaries and expenses: 
Deletes language proposed by the Senate re- 
lating to the rate of reimbursements to St. 
Elizabeths Hospital. 

Social Security Administration 

Amendment No. 60—Cooperative research 
or demonstration projects in social security: 
Appropriates $350,000 instead of $700,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 61—Salaries and expenses, 
Office of the Commissioner: Appropriates 
$350,800 as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $342,500 as proposed by the House. 

Gallaudet College 

Amendment No. 62—Construction: Appro- 
priates $2,512,000 as proposed by the Senate 
instead of $2,432,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

Office of the Secretary 

Amendment No. 63—White House Confer- 
ence on Aging: Appropriates $760,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $550,000 as 
proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 64—Working capital 
fund: reported in disagreement, 

General Provisions - 

Amendments Nos. 65 and 66: Delete lan- 
guage proposed by the House. The con- 
ferees agreed, in connection with subsequent 
amendments, to include the same 
as a part of Title [X—General Provisions. 

Amendments Nos. 67 and 68: Change sec- 
tion numbers. 

Amendment No. 69: Restores 1 
proposed by the House and stricken by the 
Senate relating to the payment of indirect 
costs for research projects. 

Amendments Nos. 70, 71, and 72: Change 
section numbers. 

Amendment No. 73: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the House. The conferees agreed, 
in connection with a subsequent amend- 
ment, to include the same language in Title 
1X—General Provisions. 


TITLE II—NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


Amendment No. 74—Salaries and ex- 
penses: Deletes language proposed by the 
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House. The conferees agreed, in connection 
with a subsequent amendment, to include 
the same language in Title IX— General 
Provisions. 


TITLE IV—-NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 


Amendment No. 75—Salaries and ex- 
penses: Deletes language proposed by the 
House. The conferees agreed, in connection 
with a subsequent amendment, to include 
the same language in Title [X—General 
Provisions. 

Amendment No. 76—Salaries and ex- 
penses: Provides authority for the tempo- 
rary employment of referees under Section 3 
of the Railway Labor Act at rates not in 
excess of $100 per diem as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $90 per diem as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No, 77—Salaries and ex- 
penses: Appropriates $1,555,000 as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $1,522,500 as pro- 
posed by the House. 


TITLE V—RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 


Amendment No. 78—Limitation on salaries 
and expenses: Deletes language proposed by 
the House. The conferees agreed, in connec- 
tion with a subsequent amendment, to in- 
clude the same language in Title Ix—Gen- 
eral Provisions. 


TITLE VI—FEDERAL MEDIATION 
TION SERVICE 

Amendment No. 79—Salaries and ex- 
penses: Appropriates $3,905,400 as proposed 
by the House instead of $4,093,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

TITLE IX—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Amendment No. 80: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 81: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate which will have the 
effect of consolidating in one place language 
which previously appeared at several differ- 
ent places in the bill. 

Amendment No. 82: Reported in Disagree- 
ment, 

Amendment No. 83: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate to make appropriations 
available for rental of space in the District 
of Columbia. 


AND CONCILIA- 


JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
WINFIELD K. DENTON, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
MELVIN R. LAIRD, 
JOHN TABOR, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, when this 
bill, making appropriations for the De- 
partments of Labor, and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and related agencies, 
Was approved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives it carried a price tag of $4,184 
million. That was $164 million above the 
budget figures and it was my opinion 
then that it was too rich. 

Now the bill comes back to us today 
from the other body and we find it calls 
for the spending of $4,354 million in this 
fiscal year or $334 million above the 
budget figures. 

This is budget busting with a ven- 
geance. 

It should be remembered, too, that this 
is the bill which provides funds for the 
National Defense Education Act under 
which fellowships are financed for stud- 
jes such as comparative literature, the 
theater, home economics, animal ecology, 
the ecology and economics of flowing 
waters, political science, music, and folk- 
lore. What a study of the theater, music, 
folklore, and all the rest have to do with 
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national defense has never been ex- 
plained. 

This is the appropriation which also 
provides several thousand dollars for a 
study of dog discipline; a $50,000 grant 
for a study of bird sounds; a $30,000 
study of the circulatory physiology of the 
octopus, and a $33,000 grant to a foreign 
university for a study of both the intra- 
personal and interpersonal aspects of the 
role of relationship of husband and wife. 

These are but a few of the inexplicable 
grants made under the appropriations 
to these departments and related agen- 
cies. 

Mr. Speaker, I could not support this 
bill when it was before the House and 
exceeded the budget figures by $164 mil- 
lion. It is unthinkable that it should 
come back to us from the other body and 
the conferees should ask us to support it 
with increases which bring it $334 million 
above the budget recommendation. 

I say again that this is budget busting 
at its worst and I want my vote recorded 
in opposition. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 2: On page 2, line 
17, insert the following: 


“WORKING CAPITAL FUND 


“The paragraph under this head in the 
Department of Labor Appropriation Act, 1958 
(71 Stat. 210) is amended to read as follows: 

Working capital fund: There is hereby 
established a working capital fund, to be 
available without fiscal year limitation, for 
expenses necessary for the maintenance and 
operation of (1) a central reproduction serv- 
ice; (2) a central visual exhibit service; (3) 
a central supply service for supplies and 
equipment for which adequate stocks may 
be maintained to meet in whole or in part 
the requirements of the Department; (4) 
a central tabulating service; (5) telephone, 
mail and messenger services; (6) a central 
accounting and payroll service; and (7) a 
central laborers’ service: Provided, That any 
stocks of supplies and equipment on hand 
or on order shall be used to capitalize such 
fund: Provided further, That such fund 
shall be reimbursed in advance from funds 
available to bureaus, offices, and agencies for 
which such centralized services are per- 
formed at rates which will return in full all 
expenses of operation, including reserves for 
accrued annual leave and depreciation of 
equipment'.“ 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion, and on that motion I ask recog- 
nition to explain the conference report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. FoGarty moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 2 and concur therein. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thought 
we were to have an explanation of this 
bill before the conference report was 
voted on. 

Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present, 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


Roll No. 193] 
Alexander Holifield Murray 
Barden Holt Nix 
Baumhart Ikard Norrell 
Blitch Kearns Passman 
Bolling Kilburn Patman 
Bowles King, Calif. Powell 
Celler King, Utah Preston 
Davis, Tenn. Kirwan Quie 
Dixon Landrum Rains 
Durham Loser Rogers, Mass. 
Glenn McDowell Shelley 
Goodell McSween Smith, Kans 
Grant Magnuson Taylor, N.Y. 
Gray Mahon Thompson, La. 
Healey Mitchell Vinson 
Hébert Moeller Withrow 
Hess Morris, Okla. 
Hoffman, Til. Morrison 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). On this rollcall 379 Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATION BILL, 1961 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
on my feet at the time the conference 
report was adopted, in order to give a 
brief explanation, but apparently did not 
make it clear that I desired recognition. 
I would, therefore, like to explain it at 
this time. 

This is a unanimous conference report. 
Every member of the conference signed 
it. As is always the case, there were 
some members of the conference that felt 
that the appropriations were too high in 
some areas, and others felt they were too 
low, but we were all agreed that a good 
compromise resulted from the four 
sessions that we held. 

The total of the bill as it passed the 
House was $4,184,022,731. As it passed 
the Senate the total was $4,485,788,931, 
or an increase over the House bill of 
$301,766,200. The conference agreement 
totals $4,354,357,931, or $131,431,000 less 
than appropriated by the Senate bill. 

There were 83 Senate amendments to 
the bill. Most of them involved rather 
small amounts. The large increase was 
in the Public Health Service. In the field 
of medical research alone the House bill 
provided $455 million for the National 
Institutes of Health. The Senate bill 
increased this figure to $664 million, or 
an increase over the House bill of $209 
million. So in this one field the increase 
accounts for over two-thirds of the total 
increase for the whole bill. The con- 
ference agreement was $560 million, or a 
decrease of $104 million below the Senate 
bill, and $105 million over the bill as it 
passed the House. This represents ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the total 
amount by which the entire bill is now 
over the amount passed by the House last 
March. 

Another significant item in conference 
was for hospital construction under the 
Hill-Burton program. The House orig- 
inally provided $150 million for this pro- 
gram, and this was increased by the 
Senate to $211,200,000, or an increase 
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of $61,200,000. The conferees adopted 
the figure of $186,200,000, which keeps the 
amount at the same level as for last year. 
This is an increase of $36,200,000 over 
the House bill and $25 million under the 
Senate bill. These two items, the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health and the hos- 
pital construction program, account for 


` over 80 percent of the increase provided 


by the conference report over the bill as 
it originally passed the House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. How 
much was it over the budget? 

Mr. FOGARTY. It is $334,135,950 
over the budget. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I thought this bill was 
exceedingly rich when it left the House 
at $4,184 million. Now it is $164 million 
above the House figure, and $334 million 
above the budget recommendation. 

Mr. FOGARTY. As I tried to explain 
at that time, it was a compromise that 
we reached in the House last March. 
Some of us wanted to include more in 
the House bill than we did and others 
wanted to spend less, but we came out 
with a unanimous report on the agree- 
ment that was reached. Then the other 
body increased it by $300 million. After 
four long sessions, we have finally made 
this compromise. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
posed to this bill and I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks imme- 
diately prior to the vote on the adop- 
tion of the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to our dis- 
tinguished chairman. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing tabulation shows up-to-date com- 
parison with the President’s budget re- 
quests for the session on the appropria- 
tion bills. At the insistence of the other 
body, the 16 bills thus far cleared, in- 
cluding the excessive Labor-HEW total 
reported in this morning’s RECORD, ex- 
ceed the corresponding budget requests 
by $301,807,547. Excessive nondefense 
appropriations pushed the total over the 
budget. 

The two bills—public works and mu- 
tual security—on which conferences are 
being held today offer the last prac- 
ticable opportunities to bring the total 
under the budget requests. 

At a time when our gold reserves are 
continuing to dwindle, when the cost-of- 
living hits a new high nearly every 30 
days, when the buying power of the 
dollar is less than half what it was only 
a few years back, when business profits 
on which the Treasury heavily depends 
to help pay the bills are slacking off— 
the situation demands that we stay 
within the budget. 
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The tabulation follows: 


Status of the appropriation bills for the 
86th Cong., 2d sess., as of Aug. 25, 1960 


Bills com- Bills com- 
pared with pared with 
House budget 
Net total for the 16 ses- 
sion bills enacted 4-$301, 807, 547 
Loan aut horizat ions - (4-211, 400, 000) 
Pending: 
1, Public works, as 
by the 
enate........_|-4-$115, 211,620 25, 860, 425 
2. Mutual security, 
as d by 
the YEA +399, 304, 000 | —292, 650, 000 
As the bills 
now stand 
(appropria- 
tlons) ＋514, 515, 620 | — 266, 780, 575 


Nore.—Supplemental bill is yet to come. 
GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may extend their remarks on this bill or 
have 5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I would like to 
inquire of the distinguished chairman of 
the committee with reference to the stu- 
dent loan fund. What disposition was 
made of that title? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Last March, when 
the bill passed the House originally, we 
gave the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare everything that they 
asked for. They told us at that time that 
they would probably have to come back 
for a supplemental appropriation. That 
will be taken up on tomorrow in connec- 
tion with the supplemental appropriation 
bill. It is not in this bill. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Then, do I un- 
derstand correctly that there will be 
funds in the supplemental appropriation 
bill for the student loan fund? 

Mr. FOGARTY. The bill is to be re- 
ported tomorrow and so I cannot answer 
the gentleman at this time. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield at that point, as I un- 
derstand the situation, if amendment No. 
16 is adopted, they can spend anything 
they like. I did not understand that 
that was brought up with the idea that it 
was going to be agreed to. 

Mr. FOGARTY. May I say to my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman from 
New York, that that is in another area 
and will be charged against next year's 
appropriation. 

Mr. TABER. Yes; but it is not limited. 

Mr. FOGARTY. It is the same as we 
are doing with reference to social se- 
curity grants for public assistance and 
other similar programs. Then the ad- 
vances are charged against the appro- 
priation when it is made. This is what 
it says on page 20 of the bill “to be 
charged to the appropriation for the 
same purpose for that fiscal year.“ 

That is the language of the bill. 

Mr. TABER. Yes; but there is no 
limitation on what they can spend and 
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while it might be charged to an appro- 
priation, obviously, they can go ahead 
and spend anything they like. 

Mr. FOGARTY. The limitation is 
there since they cannot spend more than 
what the Congress appropriates. If they 
spend more in that first quarter than 
they should, then they are going to have 
to make up for it by cutting back the 
rest of the year. 

Mr. TABER. It is a contract on the 
part of the Congress to provide the 
money and we cannot get out of it. 

Mr. FOGARTY. We do this for the 
Social Security Administration and the 
Bureau of Employment Security in con- 
nection with their grant programs and 
we have not had any problems with ref- 
erence to it. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. LAIRD. Is the intention made 
clear here that it is not a contract au- 
thority and that a contract could not 
be read into this? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. Under this provision in 
amendment 16 they are authorized to 
take the money out of the Treasury, and 
there is no way to get it back after they 
receive it. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Do I understand 
that the 15 percent overhead has been 
maintained in this conference report? 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is right. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I have had some 
serious reservations as to the advisability 
of expanding some of these programs as 
rapidly as we have. In talking with 
some of the administrators of schools in 
the administration of these research 
grants it seems to me we could well give 
consideration next year to increasing the 
indirect costs but not accelerating the 
— grants as we have been in the 
past. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s remarks, and I think maybe 
something should be done, but perhaps 
in the other direction. A study has just 
been completed under a grant made by 
the National Institutes of Health that 
dealt with the question of overhead 
costs. I would like to read it, because 
there is a serious question raised by this 
grantee as to whether any overhead costs 
ought to be paid. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. The gentleman 
knows probably better than I do that the 
determination of costs is not uniform, 
not the same for different departments 
of Government, not the same for the 
National Institutes of Health, for in- 
stance, as for the military. Different 
formulas are used. It seems to me desir- 
able to have uniform treatment in this 
regard. Some administrators of schools 
have serious reservations as to the ade- 
quacy of 15 percent. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I would like to dis- 
cuss in a little more detail the action 
taken with respect to the appropriations 
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agreed to for the National Institutes of 
Health. 


THE BASIS FOR AGREEMENT 


First, I should like to emphasize that 
I believe there is almost complete agree- 
ment between the House and the Senate 
concerning the basic philosophy under 
which the Federal Government should 
act in respect to medical research. This 
was reflected in the attitude of the con- 
ferees from both Houses in their discus- 
sions of the items that were in disagree- 
ment in this bill. 

Their attitudes reflected complete 
agreement upon the significance of 
medical research, upon the objectives to 
be sought, and in general upon the ap- 
proaches which should be followed in 
attaining such objectives. 

The basic problems which the con- 
ferees faced were to find a financial plan 
consistent with these agreed-upon basic 
principles and that was also realistic in 
terms of operational requirements. 

I should like, as I did last year, to re- 
port to the House the gratification I ex- 
perienced in participating with the 
immediate members of the Senate and 
my distinguished colleagues in the House 
in the conference discussions concerning 
these medical research appropriations. 
There was, as always, a forthright ex- 
change of views which, as I have said, 
did not differ in respect to basic prin- 
ciples but only in honest attempts to de- 
termine the optimum level of support 
of these programs in order to achieve the 
most effective results. 

The conferees have agreed to accept 
a figure of $560 million as the total for 
the several appropriations of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health in fiscal year 
1961. This amount is $104 million under 
the amount in the Senate version of this 
bill and $105 million above the allowance 
originally made by the House in its pas- 
sage of this bill. It is, however, $160 
million greater than the amount which 
the President had requested for these 
appropriations in his budget last Janu- 
ary. 

MEDICAL RESEARCH AND THE NATIONAL BUDGET 


To those who are concerned about this 
increase I should like to say this: The 
President’s budget proposals for fiscal 
year 1961 in the field of medical research 
in essence set forth the point of view 
that the development of medical re- 
search in the United States should not be 
accelerated. This view, I am afraid, was 
based wholly upon fiscal considerations. 

The Congress this year, as it has in 
past years, has again emphasized that 
maintaining the existing level of our na- 
tional medical research effort is a com- 
pletely unwise, if not disastrous, course 
of action to follow. 

We cannot stand still in our search 
for knowledge. We cannot mark time 
or restrain research because of con- 
trived fiscal reasons or for misleading 
arguments that research is inflationary 
or that there are economic obstacles 
which stand in the way. This attitude, 
I believe, reflects an utter and complete 
misunderstanding of the meaning that 
medica] research has for the Nation. 

It is my view, and I believe the view of 
this Congress, that a strong and sus- 
tained and increasing medical research 
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effort is sound national economics. The 
effect of medical research is not infla- 
tionary, nor does it threaten progress in 
other areas of our national economy. 

The ultimate product of medical re- 
search is an enlargement of the wealth 
of this Nation. This wealth comes from 
the increased national productivity 
which derives from a well population, 
from reducing the loss in energy and 
creativity resulting from disease, and the 
longer effective lifespan of our people. 

This Nation now spends over $21 bil- 
lion for doctors bills, for the operation 
of hospitals, for the purchase of drugs 
and medicines, and other forms of medi- 
cal care and health services. This vast 
national expenditure is a burden which 
can be substantially modified if we can 
move forward with our medical research 
programs, 

BETTER HEALTH AND GREATER PRODUCTIVITY 


Medical research can change in a rad- 
ical and revolutionary manner the whole 
pattern of medical care, hospital serv- 
ices, and health practices. The achieve- 
ments and the progress that is possible 
as a result of research findings can dras- 
tically reorder the nature of health man- 
power requirements and the whole pat- 
tern of medical, hospital, and health 
services and expenditures of the Nation. 

This is not only possible, but it has 
happened, and happened numerous 
times. Outstanding instances of the 
revolutionary consequences of the find- 
ings of medical research are the follow- 
ing: 

First. The whole character of the 
treatment of infectious disease has 
changed, the great threats that the 
pneumonias and other dangerous infec- 
tions posed in the past have been almost 
completely dispelled by the emergence 
of the antibiotics. This is the result of 
research efforts. On the other hand, 
the common cold still costs the Nation 
as much as $2 billion a year in industrial 
abseuteeism. 

Second. We have witnessed in the past 
few years the diminishment of tubercu- 
losis as a major cause of death and ill- 
ness in this country as a result of the 
development of new drugs effective in 
the care of this dreaded disease. The 
whole structure of hospitalization in the 
Nation has changed as a result. Large 
numbers of tuberculosis hospitals 
throughout the country have closed or 
been converted to other uses and all the 
health manpower, nurses, technicians, 
and physicians, once demanded for the 
treatment of tuberculosis, have now di- 
rected their skills and energies to other 
urgent health and medical care prob- 
lems. On the other hand, recent in- 
creases in the attack rate of cancer of 
the lung places this condition foremost 
in the causes of death from lung in- 
volvements. 

Third. We are witnessing today a 
basic change in the approach to the 
treatment of mental illness as a result 
of the remarkable discovery made con- 
cerning the relationship of drugs and 
psychological and psychiatrie conditions. 
For the first time we have seen the total 
population of our mental institutions 
decrease and we are looking forward, 
as a result of the intensified efforts in 
this area engendered by the actions of 
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the Congress of the United States, to new 
and heartening prospects in the solution 
of the problems of mental illness. This, 
again, is an achievement of medical re- 
search that is reshaping the entire char- 
acter of our community health efforts 
and recovering for the Nation the vast 
creative potential of these once ill minds. 
Nonetheless, the mentally ill still occupy 
one out of two hospital beds throughout 
the country, and in the aggregate this 
group of illnesses cause the taxpayer 
the loss of approximately $2.5 billion. 

On the basis of these few isolated but 
dramatic instances of the influence and 
effect of medical research on the one 
hand and of the problems yet to be solved 
on the other, it is possible to see that the 
continued movement forward in medical 
research holds the promise of completely 
transforming the balance of national ex- 
penditures and productivity in the fu- 
ture. The concept that we must main- 
tain the line on expenditures for medical 
research, is the same as saying that we 
must stop now, not pursue the promising 
leads that have opened in respect to the 
viral origin of cancer, nor seek virus vac- 
cines to control the common cold, we 
must not expand our effort to under- 
stand the biochemical basis of schizo- 
phrenia, we must stop now our prom- 
ising inquiry into the nature of heart 
disease. That we must mark time, hold 
opportunities that now beckon in abey- 
ance and direct our attention to a budget 
balance sheet. To do all this is to deny 
the strength and promise of our scien- 
tific capability. 

It is not the role of medical research 
to wait. The promise of the future is 
too bright and too great. 

Medical research is a revolutionary 
force, It can change in a radical manner 
the level of national productivity, the life 
expectancy of our people, and our pros- 
pect of well-being. 

This progressive decrease in the rav- 
ages of disease, the tragedy of premature 
death, and the progressive increase in 
the productivity of our people and our 
Nation is to me an objective without 
parallel when we consider what our na- 
tional purpose should be. 

It is toward this end which we are 
moving in the level of appropriations 
which I present here to you today as a 
result of the House and Senate confer- 
ence on the Labor-Health, Education, 
and Welfare appropriation bill. 

A budget of over a half a billion dol- 
lars for the National Institutes of Health 
is a complicated matter. It cannot be 
intelligently considered except through a 
detailed consideration of its various 
parts. The following table will in sum- 
mary indicate the nature of the confer- 
ence agreement. 

I should like to emphasize that the 
specific amounts set forth in this table 
for the individual program elements 
comprising the several appropriations are 
not intended to be fixed or absolute levels 
of expenditure for the individual items. 
When changing operating circumstances 
require, I believe it important to leave it 
up to the good judgment of the program 
operators to make such adjustments in 
these amounts as is necessary in the in- 
terest of effective progress and prudent 
utilization of resources. 
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Grants for research and training: 


. Research projects at 15 ent indirect costs 
(a) Increase ev to pay 25 pereent indirect costs. 
2. 5 fellowshi — 1 RES ERIE SS 


approved applications... 
3. 8 8.50 —— en 
cre! 


State — rograms. 
Community demonstration projects. 
Clinical research centers. 


Direct operations: 


1, Chemotherapy contracts eee eee ee 
2. Other direct operations 


Total, intramural programs 


New areas: 
1. Medical libraries. 
2. Communications research and translation 
8, Instrumentation research. - 
4. Career development 


5. International Tnedicai z 
Total, new areas . 


Grand total 4 


ase provided for forward notification on graduate training grants 
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Budget esti- 
mate 


House allow- 
ance 


Senate allow- 


ance creases agreement 
$262, 389,000 | +-$27, 200,000 $260, 000, 000 
0 22, 681, 000 +22, 681,000 . Sa. 
15,070,000 22, 500, 000 +7, 430, 000 20,000, 000 
78, 894, 000 128, 991,000 +50, 097, 000 110,000, 
(9, 565, 000) (16, 445,000) (+6, 880, 000) (16, 445, 000) 
12, 975, 13, 475, 000 500, 000 , 000, 
1, 1, 625, 000 +125, 000 1, 500, 000 
3, 55, 000, 000 52, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 
$ 12, 000, „ „ 


PEET ͤ a oe ae al 21, 145, 000 21, 145, 000 23, 140, 000 +1, 995, 000 21, 500, 000 
Mas DEPED a ART a AN bare 74, 927, 227,000 , 860, +3, 633, 000 „ 161, 000 
Err beer al 96, 072,000 101, 372, 000 107, 000, 000 +5, 628, 000 103, 661, 000 
0 0 5, 000, 000 +5, 000, 000 0 
0 0 4, 500, 000 +4, 500, 0 
0 0 5, 000, 000 +5, 000, 000 0 
0 0 4, 000, 000 +4, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 
ieee I AE E pest meats 0 0 7, 000, 000 +7, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
r 0 0 25, 500, 000 +25, 500, 000 7. 000, 000 
— 22... TATA 
S te AIN NEI REES A 400, 000, 000 455, 000, 000. 664,000,000 | -+209, 000, 000 560, 000, 000 


I should like to explain for the infor- 
mation of the House, the basis of the 
conference action in each of the major 
NIH functional areas and relate the 
amounts proposed for these areas to the 
levels contained in the appropriation bill 
passed by the House earlier in the year. 


RESEARCH PROJECTS 


A total of $260 million is provided to 
be utilized for the making of grants in 
support of medical research projects car- 
ried out in the universities, medical 
schools, and research institutions in the 
country. This amount will provide the 
funds necessary to continue the research 
programs which are now under way sup- 
ported by NIH grants in these institu- 
tions and in addition permit the award- 
ing of grants for most new applications 
received during fiscal year 1961 which 
withstand the rigorous scientific review 
carried out by the NIH review bodies 
and which are recommended for pay- 
ment as being important to the solution 
of major disease problems by these sev- 
eral national advisory committees of 
the NIH, 

This total increase in funds for re- 
search grants should be viewed in terms 
of the important areas of research in- 
quiry which will benefit. A very few of 
these areas selected as examples of both 
past progress and present opportunity 
would include viruses and the cause of 
cancer, radiation and the treatment of 
cancer, drugs and the mentally ill, sur- 
gery and heart disease, dental caries and 
infectious agents, causation of arthritis 
and drugs for treatment, arteriosclerosis 
and strokes, and a whole host of such 
practical problem areas as mental re- 
tardation, drug addiction, alcoholism, to 
say nothing of the pressing medical 
problems of our elder citizens. 

FELLOWSHIPS 


A total of $22 million is provided for 
the support of research fellowships in 
fiscal year 1961. This program of re- 
search fellowships is an essential activ- 
ity directed toward the development of 
the supply of senior teachers and re- 
search investigators which will be 


needed to staff the medical schools and 
research laboratories of the future. This 
allowance will permit the payment of 
substantially all the backlog of unpaid- 
approved fellowship applications now in 
hand and extending the senior fellow- 
ship awards to include the clinical areas. 
It will also permit providing broader 
support for medical students and enlarg- 
ing the foreign fellowship program. This 
amount also includes $2 million for the 
awarding of approximately 100 research 
fellowships as a means of establishing 
research professorships to enlarge op- 
portunities for stable careers in academic 
medicine and research. 


TRAINING GRANTS 


An amount of $110 million is provided 
for the support of training grants to sup- 
port training in the sciences and disci- 
plines basic to medicine and medical re- 
search where shortages continue to exist 
in terms of current needs and to provide 
for enlargement of the trained research 
manpower of the future. Included in 
this amount is sufficient funds, estimated 
at $16.4 million, to permit reordering the 
payment periods for training grants 
which will allow such grants to be made 
on a forward payment basis an arrange- 
ment necessary to permit proper plan- 
ning and effective conduct of these pro- 
grams. 

Important areas of manpower develop- 
ment which will be benefited by this in- 
crease in training grant funds include: 

Investigators in the sciences funda- 
mental to clinical medicine. 

Experimental approaches to providing 
greater research and scientific content to 
the training of physicians. 

Research pharmacologists in the field 
of mental disorders. 

A wide range of specialized manpower 
contributory to cardiovascular research. 

Virologists, immunologists, and im- 
munochemists whose work is basic in 
the fields of infectious diseases and al- 
lergies, and now of crucial importance to 
virus-cancer investigations. 

Investigators able to pursue genetic 
phenomena at the molecular level. 


Biophysicists and biochemists who 
can pursue the basic phenomena of 
chemical and energy transformations at 
the cellular level. 

Research neurophysiologists and 
neuroanatomists essential to the re- 
search attack upon the disorders of vision 
and cerebrovascular diseases. 


CLINICAL RESEARCH CENTERS 


A major feature of the conference 
agreement is the provision of funds for 
several special programs which had been 
included in the Senate-passed version of 
the appropriation bill and had their ori- 
gins in the extensive recommendations 
made by the Jones committee. Most im- 
portant amongst these special programs 
is the designation of $20 million for the 
further development and support of a 
program for the establishment of large- 
scale clinical research centers through- 
out the country This program has its 
origins in the efforts made by the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health to provide 
support for a series of clinical and meta- 
bolic research facilities undertaken in 
fiscal year 1960. 

During this past year some eight 
grants, totaling approximately $3 mil- 
lion, were made to eight medical institu- 
tions in the country. These grants pro- 
vided funds for the establishment of 
specially designed clinical and metabolic 
research facilities, staffed and equipped 
to meet the growing needs of programs 
involving research investigations in the 
clinical area. This program has met 
with enthusiastic support and approval 
in the research community of the Nation. 
The Jones committee report called for 
an enlargement of this program to per- 
mit the establishment of broadly based 
clinical research centers. It is intended 
that these centers will provide a stable 
framework in which a variety of medical 
and scientific disciplines can be organ- 
ized for a concentrated attack upon 
major disease or health problems. All 
laboratory and clinical facilities and 
supporting services necessary for the 
research program to be carried out would 
be encompassed within such centers. 
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The Senate-passed version of the bill 
provided $55 million for these research 
centers. The conferees have agreed that 
a level of $20 million is perhaps a more 
realistic and feasible level to initiate 
what undoubtedly will be a substantial 
program of great importance to the fur- 
ther development of medical research in 
the Nation. 

PRIMATE RESEARCH CENTERS 


A total of $7 million is provided for the 
further development of centers for re- 
search utilizing subhuman primates. 
This program was begun in fiscal year 
1960 when $2 million was made avail- 
able. These funds were granted for the 
establishment of a large primate center 
near Portland, Oreg. This center will 
make available several species of pri- 
mates in adequate numbers and with 
appropriate facilities to meet the needs 
of scientists engaged in research requir- 
ing the use of primates. Although the 
Senate proposed a level of $12 million 
in fiscal year 1961 for this purpose, the 
conferees agreed that $7 million, a re- 
duction of $5 million from the Senate al- 
lowance, but an increase of $5 million 
over the House allowance, would be an 
adequate amount to satisfy the more 
urgent needs in this area during fiscal 
year 1961. On the basis of experience 
gained in this more modest initial effort, 
it will be possible to develop an appro- 
priate goal in this important program 
area. 

INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH 

The conferees also agreed that special 
emphasis in fiscal year 1961 should be 
given to the further extension of NIH 
research programs through support of 
investigators in foreign countries work- 
ing in fields important to the program 
objectives of the several institutes. The 
Senate allowance for this purpose to- 
taled $7 million. The conferees agreed 
that $5 million was a more appropriate 
amount for this purpose. In the con- 
ferees’ view this amount should be 
utilized in addition to current funds now 
being utilized for research support of 
foreign investigators. 

CONSTRUCTION 


A total of $12,839,000 is provided for 
two important building projects at the 
National Institutes of Health; $12,139,- 
000 of this amount will be for the plan- 
ning and construction of a joint mental 
health-neurology basic science labora- 
tory building; $700,000 is intended to be 
utilized for the planning of a new build- 
ing to house cancer research activities 
at NIH. These projects will provide the 
means to deal with the increasingly diffi- 
cult problems of space shortage which 
are hampering the progress of research 
activities at the Bethesda installation 
of NIH. 

A special item of $5 million has been 
provided in the cancer appropriation to 
be utilized for taking care of a special 
need in the development of cancer re- 
search facilities which require non- 
matching funds. 

The conferees agreed to allow the full 
authorized maximum of $30 million to 
be used for matching grants for research 
facilities construction under the health 
research facilities construction program. 
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This amount was previously allowed in 
both the Senate- and House-passed ver- 
sions of the bill, but is an increase of 
$5 million over the President’s budget 
request. 

I have attempted in the foregoing to 
single out the major elements of in- 
crease in this overimportant series of 
appropriations. Both the Senate and 
House reports contain observations con- 
cerning the views of Congress on the 
direction and emphasis which should be 
given in the development and conduct 
of these national research programs. 
The National Institutes of Health is ex- 
pected to pay careful attention to these 
observations in the planning and devel- 
opment of its programs during the forth- 
coming year. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. FocarTY], and all the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee, for the very 
fine bill they have brought in. One item 
particularly is of vital importance to 
the people of Chicago, namely, the ap- 
propriation of $500,000 to undertake a 
study of water pollution in the Great 
Lakes and the Illinois Waterway. The 
total cost of this survey as estimated 
by the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare is $12 million. The 
fund approved by this bill permits a sig- 
nificant start on that survey. 

I stated that this appropriation is of 
vital importance to the people of the 
city of Chicago, but that is an inade- 
quate understatement. Actually, this is 
a national bill. It is of vital importance 
to the people living on the Great Lakes 
because it seeks to protect that vital 
water resource for the enjoyment of 
those living today, and for future gen- 
erations to come. It is of importance to 
all the people of our Nation, not only in 
the preservation of the waters of the 
Great Lakes but because of the essential 
scientific information the study will 
elicit. For decades literally, a harassing, 
vituperative verbal and legal battle has 
been fought between the States border- 
ing on the Great Lakes and the people 
of Chicago. Chicago needs the waters 
of Lake Michigan to live. Chicago needs 
such waters to dispose of its sewage and 
waste so that its people may continue 
to grow and prosper. 

Years ago, when the city’s pollution 
was discharged into the lake, it con- 
taminated the drinking water and epi- 
demics of typhoid ravaged Chicago’s 
population. It was only when the flow 
of the Chicago River was reversed and 
a portion of Lake Michigan’s waters were 
diverted to move the waste along the 
Illinois Waterway, that Chicago’s health 
problem was solved, 

Water is a precious resource and the 
opposition of our sister States to our 
withdrawal of water can be understood if 
not appreciated. They have flung re- 
criminations against the people of Chi- 
cago charging that we are stealing water 
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from the Great Lakes, which is untrue. 
The water has not been stolen. It has 
been withdrawn pursuant to authority 
granted by the Federal Government. 
The fact remains that the disputants 
have been at loggerheads. The effort has 
been made to withdraw an additional 
1,000 cubic feet of water from Lake Mich- 
igan as an experiment for 1 year to de- 
termine whether such withdrawal would 
have any harmful effects upon Chicago’s 
sister communities on the Great Lakes. 
Objection to the proposal has been vio- 
lent, not only in the debates in the Halls 
of Congress, but in the courts in a suit 
filed by a number of the States in the 
Supreme Court of the United States to 
require Chicago to return its sewage into 
the Great Lakes. 

This appropriation approving the 
study brings the olive branch of peace to 
the dispute. For the first time the par- 
ties will be able to obtain tangible facts 
where speculation and estimates existed 
before. For the first time actual meas- 
urements can be taken of the effect of 
the diversion on lake levels and upon 
harbor, shipping, and power facilities. 
For the first time, a scientific study will 
be made of lake currents and drifts to 
ascertain the situation in the lower end 
of Lake Michigan to determine whether 
sewage may be safely returned therein 
or whether the method now used by the 
city in washing it along the Illinois Wa- 
terway is not only the preferable method 
but the only feasible method. 

The time for accusations, for invective, 
for playing politics with the diversion 
issue is over. This is the time for coop- 
eration and working together, for pur- 
poseful mature effort to obtain the basic 
information which will permit everyone 
to know what to do and to take the steps 
necessary to preserve this vital water 
2 and the health of our communi- 

es. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 5: Page 6, line 2, 
insert “including conveyance by the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to the 
United States of title to the land on which 
such building is to be situated,” 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Focarry moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 5 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No, 16: Page 14, line 14 
insert: 

“PHARMACOLOGICAL-~ANIMAL LABORATORY 
BUILDING 

“For plans and specifications for a special 
pharmacological-animal laboratory for the 
Food and Drug Administration, $150,000.” 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Focarry moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 9 and concur therein, 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named therein, insert “$100,000.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 16: Page 19, line 
25, insert “Grants, loans, and payments un- 
der the National Defense Education Act, next 
succeeding fiscal year: For making, after 
May 31 of the current fiscal year, loans, and 
payments under all titles of the National 
Defense Education Act, for the first quarter 
of the next succeeding fiscal year such sums 
as may be necessary, the obligations incurred 
and the expenditures made thereunder to be 
charged to the appropriation for the same 
purpose for that fiscal year.” 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Focarty moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 16 and concur therein, 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, 
amendment provides, as follows: 

Grants, loans, and payments under the 
National Defense Education Act, next suc- 
ceeding fiscal year: For making, after May 31 
of the current fiscal year, loans, and pay- 
ments under all titles of the National De- 
fense Education Act, for the first quarter of 
the next succeeding fiscal year such sums as 
may be necessary, the obligations incurred 
and the expenditures made thereunder to be 
charged to the appropriation for the same 
purpose for that fiscal year. 


Under this amendment No. 16 there is 
carte blanche authority given to the 
agency to do what it pleases and incur 
any liability it might want to and take 
the money out of the Treasury. Frankly, 
so far as I am concerned, I am not pre- 
pared to let any agency have that au- 
thority, therefore I hope the House will 
refuse to approve this motion. 

Mr, FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, this 
language is exactly the same as that 
carried in the bill in previous years for 
grants made by the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, and we have also done 
it for social security programs. If we 
do not do this it will be impossible for 
the program to operate in these colleges 
where the students are asking for loans 
if the appropriation bill is late next year. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. If we are going to do 
things this way and allow them to take 
the money right out of the Treasury, 
there is no restraint whatever. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. This would permit them 
under the National Defense Education 
Act to grant funds for the study of the 
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theater, music, jazz, and the policy and 
economics of flowing water, and all that 
sort of thing, is that correct? 

Mr. FOGARTY. This bill does not 
govern that at all. The basic legislation 
governs that. 

Mr. GROSS. They have made grants 
for fellowships for the study of those 
things. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I think the gentle- 
man did a very good job when the bill 
was on the floor in bringing to light some 
of these problems. I assume they have 
corrected any weaknesses because of the 
gentleman’s interest in the program. 

Mr. GROSS. Under the language of 
this amendment they can go even fur- 
ther. 

Mr. FOGARTY. This would allow the 
students to get these loans even if the 
annual appropriation bill is late in being 
passed and thus enable the administra- 
tors and the schools and colleges operat- 
ing under the program to carry out a 
better program. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I would like to 
inquire if the adoption of this amend- 
ment will make available sufficient funds 
for the applications of these students 
for loans? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No. That will be 
taken up tomorrow in connection with a 
deficiency appropriation bill. There is a 
request pending before that committee to 
increase funds for student loans. That 
will be taken up at that time. This per- 
tains to the first quarter of the next fiscal 
year. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. From 
what the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Taser] said, as I understand it under this 
bill this group could go direct to the 
Treasury and get their money. I assume 
that the House has something to do with 
appropriations. I understood the gen- 
tleman to say earlier that the Senate 
increased the bill we sent over by some- 
thing like $500 million, is that right? 

Mr. FOGARTY. It was not quite that 
much. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. How 
much? 

Mr. FOGARTY. The Senate increased 
the bill by a little over $300 million. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Three 
hundred million dollars. I thought they 
had in their bill $500 million and you cut 
it down or your committee cut it down to 
$300 million. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I mentioned a figure 
of $664 million for the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. We cut that figure by 
$104 million. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. My in- 
formation is that over the years every 
bill we sent over there they up it; is that 
not right? 

Mr. FOGARTY. We think we did a 
pretty good job in reaching the compro- 
mise we did this year. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. In real- 
ity we do not have too much to say about 
how much is appropriated. 

Mr. FOGARTY. We do by our votes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
know of the other body ever cutting this 
particular appropriation bill? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Not this one. This 
affects every section of our society. It 
affects human beings. It is a popular 
field. The people are vitally affected 
and so are interested in these programs. 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will not 
the gentleman agree that it also affects 
the taxpayers of the country? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Yes. And Iam sure 
the taxpayers are willing to pay for this 
kind of a program, because in the end 
it is going to save them money. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Rhode Island. s 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, on that 
motion I call for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. Well, it appears to 
the Chair that the gentleman’s request 
comes rather late. The Chair has al- 
ready declared the motion agreed to and 
ordered the Clerk to report the next 
amendment in disagreement., 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
pont of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


{Roll No. 194] 


Alexander Healey Murray 
Alger Hébert Nix 
Ayres Hess Norrell 
Barden Hoffman, III. Passman 
Baumhart Ikard Powell 
Blitch Jones, Ala. Preston 
Boggs Kearns Quie 
Bolling Kilburn Reece, Tenn 
Bowles King, Calif. Rogers, Mass. 
Boykin King, Utah Shelley 
Buckley Lan Sisk 
Cahill Loser Smith, Kans, 
Celler McDowell Taylor, N.Y. 
Cooley McSween Teague, Tex. 
Curtis, Mass. Magnuson Thompson, La. 
Davis, Tenn. Mahon Vinson 
Metcalf Widnall 
Glenn Mitchell Withrow 
Goodell Moeller 
Grant Morrison 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 376 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 
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DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATION BILL, 1961 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 21: Page 22, line 18, 
strike out “for research, training, and trainee- 
ships, and other special project grants, pur- 
suant to section 4 of the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Act, as amended, for”, and insert “for 
grants and other expenses for research, train- 
ing, traineeships, and other special projects, 
pursuant to section 4 of the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act, as amended, for expenses 
of.” 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Focarty moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 21 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter stricken and inserted by said 
amendment, insert the following: “For grants 
and other expenses (including not to exceed 
$150,000, in addition to funds provided else- 
where, for administrative expenses) for re- 
search, training, traineeships, and other spe- 
cial projects, pursuant to section 4 of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act, as amended, 
for expenses of”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 23: Page 24, line 4, 
insert “ incident to the dissemina- 
tion of health information in foreign coun- 
tries through exhibits and other appropriate 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Focarty moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 23 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 24: Page 24, line 20, 
insert “Provided, That section 208(g) of the 
Public Health Service Act, as amended, is 
amended by striking out ‘eighty-five’, and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘one hundred and 
fifty’, and by striking out ‘seventy-three’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘one hundred 
and fifteen’; 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Fogarty moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 24 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 


the next amendment in disagreement. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 40: Page 30, line 
5, insert: Provided further, That this ap- 
propriation shall be available for medical, 
surgical, and dental treatment and hospitali- 
zation of retired ships’ officers and members 
of crews of Coast and Geodetic Survey ves- 
sels, and their dependents, and for pay- 
- ment therefor.” 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Focarty moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 40 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 44: Page 32, line 
2, insert “not to exceed $2,500 for entertain- 
ment of visiting scientists when specifically 
approved by the Surgeon General;”. 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Focarty moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 44 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 46: Page 32, line 
23, insert “, of which $700,000, to remain 
available until December 31, 1961, shall be 
available for plans and specifications for a 
research facility for the National Cancer In- 
stitute.” 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as folows: 

Mr. Focarry moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 46 and concur therein, 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 56: Page 34, line 
13, insert: 


“CONSTRUCTION OF MENTAL HEALTH-NEUROLOGY 
RESEARCH FACILITY 

“For construction of a combined basic and 
collaborative research facility for the Na- 
tional Institutes of Mental Health and 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness, includ- 
ing a physical biology component, and in- 
cluding plans and specifications, fixed and 
semifixed equipment, access roads and park- 
ing facilities, extension of existing power, re- 
frigeration and other utility systems, $12,- 
139,000, to be derived by transfer from Men- 
tal health activities’ and ‘Neurology and 
blindness activities’, as determined by the 
Surgeon General.” 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Focarry moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 56 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 64: Page 45, line 
16, insert: 

“WORKING CAPITAL FUND 

“The paragraph under this head in the 
Federal Security Agency Appropriation Act, 
1953 (66 Stat. 369) is amended to read as 
follows: 

Working capital fund: There is hereby 
established a working capital fund, to be 
available without fiscal year limitation, for 
expenses necessary for the maintenance and 
operation of (1) a central reproduction serv- 
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ice; (2) a central visual exhibit service; (3) 
a central supply service for supplies and 
equipment for which adequate stocks may 
be maintained to meet in whole or in part 
the requirements of the Department; (4) a 
central tabulating service; (5) telephone, 
mail, and messenger services; (6) a central 
accounting and payroll service; and (7) a 
central laborers’ service: Provided, That any 
stocks of supplies and equipment on hand 
or on order shall be used to capitalize such 
fund: Provided further, That such fund 
shall be reimbursed in advance from funds 
available to bureaus, offices, and agencies 
for which such centralized services are per- 
formed at rates which will return in full all 
expenses of operation, including reserves for 
accrued annual leave and depreciation of 
equipment’.” 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Focarry moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 64 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 80: Page 52, line 
15, insert: 

“Sec. 903. Appropriations contained in this 
Act available for salaries and expenses shall 
be available for payment in advance for dues 
or fees for library membership in organiza- 
tions whose publications are available to 
members only or to members at a price lower 
than to the general public and for payment 
im advance for publications available only 
upon that basis or available at a reduced 
price on prepublication orders.” 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Focarty moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 80 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No, 82: Page 53, line 3, 
insert: 

“Sec. 905. Appropriations contained in this 
Act available for salaries and expenses shall 
be available for expenses of attendance at 
meetings which are concerned with the func- 
tions or activities for which the appropria- 
tion is made or which will contribute to im- 
proved conduct, supervision, or management 
of those functions or activities.” 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Focarty moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 82 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include extrane- 
ous matter in my remarks on the con- 
ference report just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have permission to extend their re- 
marks in the Record on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to commend the members of 
the House conferees and the members 
of the House Committee on Appropri- 
ations, and particularly the gentleman 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Focarty], on 
agreeing to the Senate amendment in 
adding funds for schools in impacted 
areas. Unfortunately, there has been 
a perennial problem concerning Public 
Laws 815 and 874, in explaining to the 
membership that this is not Federal aid 
to education or a Federal handout as 
such, but is simply a program by which 
the Federal Government can meet a 
portion of its obligations to the various 
communities in which its agencies are 
located. Obviously, when the Federal 
Government becomes a principal indus- 
try in a community and does not pay 
taxes for the land it owns as other in- 
dustries must do, there is a deficiency in 
the economy of that community to 
render the services that must be pro- 
vided as a result of the existence of the 
industry in the area. One of the most 
vital services which must be provided is 
an adequate public school system. 

Yet, as I stated above, in spite of the 
simplicity of this obligation, it seems 
necessary to explain the problem over 
and over again. Fortunately, the Con- 
gress has repeatedly recognized this re- 
sponsibility and has continually granted 
the appropriations pursuant to the act 
as well as renewed and extended the 
act on previous occasions. 

The problem that exists here today is 
the fact that even though we recognize 
the responsibility from time to time, we 
fail to appropriate the full amount 
which is authorized and the amount to 
which the communities would be en- 
titled under the formula agreed upon. 
This makes it extremely difficult for the 
communities involved to formulate a 
sound budget or financial program. It 
is, therefore, imperative for the Con- 
gress to state what it intends to do and 
fulfill its promises in a way in which 
the communities can count on these 
funds. The action taken by the con- 
ferees to eliminate the current defi- 
ciency, I am certain, will help many 
communities involved in overcoming a 
serious problem of meeting a deficiency 
in the school budget for this current 
year. 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, I support 
the conference report on H.R. 11390, 
which makes appropriations for the De- 
partments of Labor, and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961. 

I am glad to note that the higher 
Senate figure of $173,050,000 was agreed 
to for grants, loans, and payments under 
the National Defense Education Act of 
1958; that the expansion of teaching 
in education of the mentally retarded 
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grant of $1 million to public or other 
nonprofit institutions of higher learning 
and the State educational agencies, pur- 
suant to the act of September 6, 1958, 
was not disturbed. 

I am pleased with the increase of 
grants to States in accordance with the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act to $57,- 
500,000. The substantial increase in 
favor of grants for hospital construc- 
tion to $186,200,000 will materially help 
grants and loans for hospitals and re- 
lated facilities, including diagnostic and 
treatment centers and hospitals for the 
chronically ill and injured. 

I am glad to see substantial increases 
in the appropriations for research in 
cancer, heart, arthritis, mental health, 
and other conditions which are affecting 
our population and which will be elimi- 
nated or reduced by continued study. 


AMENDING FAIR LABOR STANDARDS 
ACT OF 1938 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 624, Rept. 
No. 2156), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution the bill (HR. 
12677) to amend the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, as amended, to provide coverage 
for employees of interstate retail enterprises, 
to increase the minimum wage under the 
Act to $1.15 an hour, and for other purposes, 
with the Senate amendments thereto, be, and 
the same hereby is, taken from the Speaker’s 
table, to the end that the Senate amend- 
ments be, and they are hereby disagreed to 
and that the conference requested by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses be, and the same is hereby, agreed to. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 624 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, on June 30 
of this year this body passed H.R. 12677, 
a bill to amend the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938, as amended. The vote 
was 341 to 72. I voted in the negative. 

I voted against the bill for many rea- 
sons, the chief reason because I am op- 
posed to the Federal Government regu- 
lating wages whether the regulation be 
minimum or maximum wages. 

The bill as passed the House is a mod- 
erate one as compared to the bill that 
passed the other body. Even the bill 
that passed the other body is mild as 
1 to the decision of some in this 
field. 

The Senate bill would establish the 
minimum for workers presently covered 
at $1 with three annual raises, to $1.15 
next January; on January 1, 1962 to 
$1.20, and to $1.25 on January 1, 1963. 
It would add 4 million workers. Ex- 
emptions were for hotels, motels, res- 
taurants, and sales agencies. I believe 
I am safe in saying that if a wage-hour 
bill passed this Congress that there will 
be a strong effort to include hotels, mo- 
tels, restaurants, laundries, automobile 
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and farm implement dealers the next 
session of Congress. I also predict that 
should this bill pass that there will be 
many bankruptcies in the businesses 
affected. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House now consider House Resolu- 
tion 624? 

The question was taken, and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the House agreed to consider House 
Resolution 624. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. BARDEN, 
LANDRUM, ROOSEVELT, DENT, KEARNS, 
Ayres, and HIESTAND. 


REVISING THE BOUNDARIES OF 
DINOSAUR NATIONAL MONUMENT 
AND PROVIDING AN ENTRANCE 
ROAD OR ROADS THERETO 
Mr. ASPINALL submitted a confer- 

ence report and statement on the bill 

(H.R. 6597) to revise the boundaries of 

Dinosaur National Monument and pro- 

vide an entrance road or roads thereto, 

and for other purposes. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be in 
order for District of Columbia bills to be 
considered tomorrow. I shall put a list 
of bills in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I shall not 
object, the majority leader spoke to me 
about calling these bills up. I have 
talked to our people on the committee, 
and they are in agreement that the bills 
might as well be considered tomorrow as 
on a later District day. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, may we 
know what the bills are? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. Does the 
gentleman want me to list them now? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr, McCORMACK. Icannot say that 
they will be called up in this order, but 
they are: 

S. 2131, a motor vehicle records act. 
Fa is on responsibility, a responsibility 

1, 

H.R. 13053, an increase in pay for 
police and firemen. 

H.R. 12993, a pay increase for teachers. 

H.R. 12775, retirement compensation 
for police and firemen widows and or- 
phans. 

S. 3727, home improvement companies, 
a bill relating to the bonding of the same. 

S. 2306, National Women’s Party, Inc., 
eee certam property from tax- 
ation. 
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S. 3415, a bill relating to exempting 
certain property from taxation of the 
American Association of University Wo- 
men, Educational Foundation, Inc. 

H.R. 11535, amending the Alcoholic 
Beverage Control Act to permit the sale 
of alcoholic beverages on New Year's Day 
when New Year’s Day falls on Sunday. 

S. 3416, a bill to provide for the res- 
toration to the United States of amounts 
expended in the District of Columbia in 
carrying out provisions of the Temporary 
Unemployment Compensation Act of 
1958. 

S. 1870, a bill to provide for the licens- 
ing of practical nurses in the District of 
Columbia. 

H.R. 11370, a bill amending the 
Alcoholic Beverage Control Act. 

H.R. 10921, to regulate life insurance 
investments. That is on the acceptance 
of Senate amendments. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman say 
that these bills will come up tomorrow? 

Mr. McCORMACK. They will be on 
the list tomorrow. Of course, next Mon- 
day is another day, but we could utilize 
tomorrow and get rid of as many as pos- 
sible. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


ELECTIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Elections 
Subcommittee of the Committee on 
House Administration may be permitted 
to sit today during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PROJECT GRANTS FOR GRADUATE 
TRAINING IN PUBLIC HEALTH 
Mr. ROBERTS submitted a conference 

report and statement on the bill (H.R. 

6871), to amend title III of the Public 

Health Service Act, to authorize project 

grants for graduate training in public 

health, and for other purposes. 


FREEDOM 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Fioop] is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, because of 
the limited calendar at our disposal in 
this session, I hesitated to ask for this 
time but felt the subject for discussion 
warranted the special order. 

My purpose today is to speak of free- 
dom. And Iam sure that every Member 
of this body will be in ready agreement 
that there is no more important subject 
with which we can concern ourselves. 
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It is in no wise to minimize the pa- 
triotism of my countrymen to suggest 
that sometimes, in these days, we are in- 
clined to take freedom for granted. 

It is like the air we breathe; we expect 
it as a right, and accept it casually. Be- 
cause freedom for Americans is an ac- 
cepted thing, we are ofttimes disposed to 
assume that this is a commonplace con- 
dition throughout the world. 

As a matter of fact, while we are 
gathered here, and at the very time I 
am speaking, millions upon millions of 
human beings are totally denied free- 
dom, are in fact existing under the stern 
repressions and deprivations of Commu- 
nist tyranny. 

And so I address myself today to the 
all-important subject of freedom—free- 
dom as a God-given right to be enjoyed 
by all men in all climes and in all the 
remote parts of the world. 

Americans cannot be indifferent—nor 
are we—to the plight of our fellow hu- 
man beings behind the Iron and the 
Bamboo Curtains. These slaves of Red 
tyranny are our brothers; their distress 
is our concern; their welfare our duty. 

One has only to consult the pages of 
American history to quickly come upon 
the fact that the colonial forces in our 
Nation's war for freedom and independ- 
ence were brilliantly served by patriots 
from the Old World. Gen. George 
Washington and his men were admirably 
assisted by such soldiers as Baron von 
Steuben of Germany, Kosciusko and Pu- 
laski of Poland, and valiant warriors 
from Hungary and elsewhere. These 
men risked their all that America might 
have independence. And so it is now 
only a matter of conscience and sound 
national policy, a matter of retributive 
justice that we now interest ourselves in 
our separated brethren who languish in 
the vast prisons of Iron Curtain land. 

Mr. Speaker, in the beginning I would 
like to stress one simple fact: freedom is 
indivisible. To paraphrase Lincoln, the 
world cannot endure “half slave and 
half free,” and further to remark upon 
the like thought of the Great Emanci- 
pator, just so long as the freedom of 
any one people is denied, then so is the 
freedom of the whole world in jeopardy. 

Another fact I would like to point up 
at the outset is that nowhere on the 
face of the earth is there a Communist 
government that has resulted from a 
free choice by free men. Communist 
governments today are the result of 
bloody force, or the connivings of Red 
puppets who undermined the states by 
subversion and treason. The Red em- 
pire today rules by force—let the Red 
armies be withdrawn from the satellite 
countries and see how long the Com- 
munists would remain in power. 

As we look out upon the world at this 
very minute, we see a real imperialist 
empire, a vast colonial enterprise, im- 
posing its will on millions of people in 
many countries. 

So we come to the all-important ques- 
tion of the captive nations—nations and 
peoples held in the vicious vise of Red 
tyranny. 

Mr. Speaker, last year the Congress of 
the United States passed one of the most 
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significant pieces of legislation in our 
time. That was the Captive Nations 
Week resolution, now Public Law 86- 
90. This year, Americans responded en- 
thusiastically to the summons of this 
resolution and also to the Presidential 
proclamation which is based upon it. 
The first anniversary of the Captive Na- 
tions Week resolution was a huge suc- 
cess. The record of this year’s Captive 
Nations Week observances must be taken 
account of, and the pressing need for 
the implementation of Public Law 86- 
90 must be needed. The citizens of our 
Nation have expressed themselves on 
this need, and we, their representatives, 
are obliged to fulfill it. 

In proposing a House Committee on 
the Captive Nations I wish to describe 
in the most succinct manner possible the 
record of essential events surrounding 
the resolution and this year’s observ- 
ances. Allow me to approach this vital 
subject by, first, stating the meaning 
and significance of Captive Nations 
Week; second, presenting the prepara- 
tions made by our citizens for this year’s 
successful observance; third, showing the 
scope and extent of the observance; and, 
fourth, offering additional evidence for 
immediate congressional action in estab- 
lishing a House Committee on the Cap- 
tive Nations, 


KHRUSHCHEV AND CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


In view of world developments this 
past year, and particularly in recent 
months, the urgency of recognizing the 
strategic importance of all the captive 
nations to U.S. interests in the cold war 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. 
Khrushchev himself provided conclusive 
evidence of this. It will be recalled that 
when Congress passed the resolution 
last year and the President issued the 
proclamation, Khrushchev flew into a 
wild rage. There was good, sound rea- 
son for this violent and troubled re- 
action, The resolution for the first time 
struck at the tenuous bases of Moscow’s 
propaganda pretensions and claims by 
which it seeks to deceive and influence 
minds throughout the nontotalitarian 
free world. 

Month after month, Moscow and its 
organs continued the attack against the 
resolution and the enormous possibilities 
implied by it. Why should this so-called 
mighty power have been troubled so 
deeply? The reason lies in the critical 
threat posed by the contents of the res- 
olution to Moscow’s ideologic war against 
the free world. Realism in foreign pol- 
icy necessitates that we be guided by 
evidence, This evidence of the past year 
cannot be ignored. 

Unfortunately, the meaning of the 
resolution and Moscow’s reaction to it 
was not fully understood or appreciated 
by many Americans. Some chided the 
Congress for confronting the sprawling 
Bear with the clubs of truth and ideals. 
Others failed completely in their under- 
standing of the new qualities and di- 
mensions of the resolution. They never 
bothered to ask themselves, “How is it, 
our leaders spoke in the past about cap- 
tive nations and yet Moscow didn’t react 
this way?” The reason for this was due 
to the fact that for the first time the 
resolution spoke in behalf of all captive 
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nations, particularly those within the 
Soviet Union. In this respect, Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to incorporate 
with my remarks a transcript of the pro- 
gram, “Moscow’s Reaction to Captive 
Nations Week,” staged by the award- 
winning Georgetown University Forum. 
It explains in detail the points I have 
been making here: 


Moscow’s REACTION TO CAPTIVE NATIONS 
WEEK 


Participants: Donald L, Miller, editor of 
Freedom Facts; Francis McNamara, execu- 
tive member of the All American Conference 
To Combat Communism; Dr. Ley E. Do- 
briansky, originator and author of the Cap- 
tive Nations Week resolution and chairman 
of the national committee organizing the 
observance. Moderator: Matthew Warren. 

Mr. Warren. “Moscow’s Reaction to Cap- 
tive Nations Week,” the topic for the 711th 
consecutive broadcast of the Georgetown 
University Radio Forum, another in a series 
of educational and informative programs 
from Washington. 

The Georgetown Forum was founded in 
1946. This is Matthew Warren speaking by 
transcription from the Raymond Reiss Stu- 
dio on the campus of Georgetown Univer- 
sity, historic Jesuit seat of learning in the 
Nation’s Capital. 

Today's discussion will be on “Moscow's 
Reaction to Captive Nations Week.” The 
participants are Mr. Donald L. Miller, edl- 
tor of Freedom Facts and chairman of the 
Washington Captive Nations Week Commit- 
tee; Mr, Francis McNamara, executive mem- 
ber of the All American Conference To Com- 
bat Communism and member of the staff 
of the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee; Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, originator 
and author of the Captive Nations Week 
resolution and chairman of the national 
committee organizing the observance. 

To begin our discussion, I should like to 
call your attention to the observance of 
Captive Nations Week which will take place 
this year during the week of July 17 to 23. 

In 1959 Congress passed the Captive Na- 
tions Week resolution which is now Public 
Law 86-90. According to the law, the Presi- 
dent is authorized to issue an annual proc- 
lamation. Committees have been formed in 
all major cities to observe the spirit of the 
congressional resolution. 

One way to measure the worth of the 
Captive Nations Week observance is to ana- 
lyze the Soviet reaction during the past year, 
which we propose to do during this program. 

Dr. Dobriansky, what was the purpose of 
such a resolution? 

Dr. Dopriansky. The purpose of the reso- 
lution was manifold, I believe. One could 
say on an overall basis that actually we 
sought to bring to the attention of the Amer- 
ican people the strategic importance of all 
the captive nations to American security 
in 


terests. 

In addition to this, it is to serve as a 
vehicle for the advance of freedom in the 
areas of propaganda, psychological and po- 
litical warfare. By emphasizing the con- 
tents of this resolution, not only during 
Captive Nations Week but in the course of 
the entire year, I sincerely believe that we 
would be able to offset the propaganda ad- 
vances made by Moscow. 

Mr. Warren. Would you say, then, it was 
designed to stir up the people of the captive 
nations? 

Dr. DOBRIANSKY. Yes; in the sense of stir- 
ring them up to this fact and realization, 
that the people in the United States are ever 
cognizant of their captive status and that 
we will explore every possible peaceable 
means to bring about their eventual libera- 
tion and freedom. 

I want to emphasize that contrary to many 
of the speculations at the time the resolu- 
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tion was passed by Congress, and certainly 
after the reaction on the part of Moscow, 
when many newspapers claimed that actu- 
ally the resolution sought to make the Amer- 
ican people cognizant of the plight of these 
captive nations, it does more than that. 

It is not simply to recognize that they are 
in this captive status but to see and under- 
stand, as I put it before, the strategic im- 
portance of all of the captive nations. Iam 
not just referring to those in satellite 
Europe, meaning central Europe, but I am 
also taking into accoynt the captive nations 
within the U.S. S. R. and those in Asia. And, 
taken in the aggregate, you have a very im- 
posing factor here. 

Mr. Wannzx. How do American individuals 
participate in such an observance other than 
to be cognizant of it? 

Dr. DOBRIANSKY. The resolution passed by 
Congress calls, of course, upon all Ameri- 
cans to observe Captive Nations Week. In 
the course of this week, which is the third 
week of July, individuals and groups in 
their respective localities are expected to 
engage in religious services, to have rallies, 
discussion meetings, even editorial com- 
ments through various journalistic media; 
and in the course of such thinking and rea- 
soning about the captive nations—again, 
taken in the aggregate—it is hoped that our 
people would in turn press for more for- 
midable and really more successful cold war 
media on the part of our Government in 
offsetting the perilous threat of Moscow. 

Mr. Warren. Mr. McNamara, shortly after 
this resolution was passed last year the 
Soviet Premier, Khrushchev, appeared to be 
very upset by asking numerous questions of 
the then visiting Vice President Nrxon. 

Why do you suppose he was so upset? 

Mr. McNamara. Well, one reason, I would 
say, was because this resolution pricked his 
conscience; it hit him in a very sensitive 
spot. His violent reaction to the proposal 
indicated this. To quote Shakespeare, He 
did protest too much.” This usually indi- 
cates that they know they are wrong and 
they feel guilty. I think that this was the 
major reason for his violent reaction; that 
he knew that this charge was true; and he 
screamed and protested the way he did in a 
more or less desperate effort to offset the 
effectiveness and the truth contained in 
this resolution. 

Dr. DOBRIANSKY. Mr. McNamara, may I 
ask, “Would you agree that Khrushchev ex- 
ploded and reacted violently against this 
resolution because of certain new qualities 
contained in the resolution?” 

What I have in mind here is the fact that 
for years we have been talking about certain 
captive nations. The President and our 
Secretaries of State talked about them over 
the Voice of America and other media. 
Surely right up to the time of the Hungarian 
revolution there was a great deal of talk 
about the captive nations. But, sig- 
nificantly, the concept was largely restricted 
to central Europe: whereas here for the first 
time we have a governmental document 
which lists numerous and all the captive 
nations; in fact, the majority of them exist 
outside of central Europe, both within the 
Soviet Union and, in addition, in Asia. 

Because of this new element—namely, this 
recognition that the Soviet Union is not a 
nationally integrated state, that, instead, it 
is really made up of numerous nations and 
that they are captive in the sense that the 
resolution conveys captivity—this, I think, 
rocked Khrushchev. 

Would you agree with this interpretation? 

Mr. McNamara, I do. I believe that is un- 
doubtedly true. Another element is this, that 
Moscow has been demanding self-determina- 
tion im all parts of the world for many years, 
always throwing the charge of colonialism 
against the Western Powers generally and de- 
manding that the people in Latin America, 
who are allegedly enslaved by U.S. imperial- 
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ism, the people in Asia, Africa, and so forth, 
be allowed to determined their own form 
of government, be given independence. 

Here for the first time, really, the United 
States officially challenged Khrushchev on 
this point. We threw his challenge back to 
him and demanded that he permit self- 
determination in the nations that he, the 
great imperialist, has enslaved. 

This, I think, was a very good thing. We 
have been more or less backing away and 
not doing much before in answer to this 
challenge and the propaganda that he had 
issued on the theme of self-determination. 

Here we were answering him and doing it 
so very effectively, I might add. 

Mr. Warren. Mr. Miller, do you recall some 
other incidents of violent Soviet reaction? 

Mr. MILLER. I think the Russian Commu- 
nist reaction to Captive Nations Week was 
quite dramatic. We have to remember that 
this was not a U-2 incident. We did not 
actually invade or cross Russian territory. 

We merely stated a principle and a point 
of view. The reaction to that was some- 
what . A few days after Captive 
Nations Week began here, on July 22, Pravda 
came out with quite a vitriolic editorial 
which condemned Captive Nations Week and 
made a very strong point of the fact that the 
Socialist camp is firm and strong as never be- 
fore. 

The following day, as you probably remeni- 
ber, Vice President Nixon visited the Soviet 
Union and nearly the first word which 
Khrushchev addressed to him was to the ef- 
fect, “Well, here you are coming to visit and 
take a look at the captives.” 

Throughout Mr. Nixon's visit to the So- 
viet Union, Khrushchev and a number of 
hecklers in the crowds came up to him and 
asked him about the captives, and tried to 
persuade him that the people in the Soviet 
Union really were not captives. 

To demonstrate this, on July 22 Khru- 
shchey took Nixon on a boat trip and 
showed him a number of Russian bathers. 
He used the phrase, “Here are your captives. 
See how happy they look.” 

But the most surprising expression from 
the Russian Communist came on July 30, 
when the propagandists told their own peo- 
ple that Captive Nations Week had failed. 
They suggested that the reason that they 
thought it had failed, was because during 
the week none of the peoples in the captive 
nations had revolted. 

I don’t believe that anyone in the United 
States had expected a revolt during that 
particular week, but apparently many of 
the Russian Communists did. 

I think we can make two deductions from 
this. One is that Captive Nations Week hits 
& very weak spot in the Communist armor; 
and the second is that we can do this with- 
out even leaving our own communities. 

Mr. Warren. Dr. Dobriansky, it sounds to 
me as if Mr. Khrushchev was your best pub- 
licity agent. 

Dr, Dopriansky. To that I would agree. 
As a matter of fact, the publicity agent 
served our purposes in many ways, having 
made this known to the peoples and nations 
within the entire Communist empire and, 
at the same time, having made it known 
even to our American people, despite the 
fact that many of them still down to this 
day don’t really understand the meaning 
and the significance of this resolution. 

But before saying anything about that, I 
would like Mr. McNamara to discuss perhaps 
some of the reactions in the so-called satel- 
lite area of central Europe. Moscow alone 
was not in this game of violent and vehe- 
ment rebuttal against the resolution. 

Mr. Warren. Would you first point up the 
difference between a “satellite” and a “cap- 
tive nation“? 

Dr. Dosriansky. Frankly, I don't accept 
this distinction in connection with the var- 
ious nations within the Communist world. 
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A satellite, a political satellite in its true 
sense would be, let us say, Portugal in rela- 
tion to Great Britain. One wouldn’t say 
that was in any state of enslave- 
ment, but it was a satellite in terms of the 
general directions of British foreign policy. 

Analogous to that, I imagine, one can 
Justify somewhat the use of the term “satel- 
lite” to Yugoslavia. That was the reason 
- Yugoslavia was not contained in this resolu- 
tion. 

But with regard to the countries that we 
oftentimes, I think, misapply the term 
“satellite,” the term “captive nation” is 
vastly more accurate and appropriate. 

What does it indicate? It simply indi- 
cates that each of these nations, those in 
central Europe, those within the U.S.S.R., 
those in Asia, have been subjected by force 
to a foreign yoke. They are under the domi- 
nation of the policy of that foreign yoke, 
meaning Moscow. 

I say this in full cognizance of the sup- 
posed cleavage between Peiping and Moscow. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. MCNAMARA. 

Mr. McNamara. As Dr. Dobriansky men- 
tioned, there was violent reaction to this 
resolution not only on Khrushchev's part 
and within the Soviet Union itself but in all 
of the other captive nations. 

In Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Po- 
land, Albania, East Germany, all the official 
propaganda media—radio, the newspapers, 
controlled press, and so forth—all were ex- 
tremely vitriolic and loud in their denuncia- 
tions of the resolution. 

They charged that it was interference in 
their internal affairs, just as Moscow did. 
They charged it was a threat to peace, and so 
forth. I believe that this violent reaction 
throughout the Soviet empire indicates how 
fearful Moscow is of this resolution and the 
ideas contained in it. 

You see, Khrushchev denounces this reso- 
lution very loudly. But if you just stop to 
think of it you can realize that, if this charge 
on the part of the U.S. Congress against the 
Soviet Union was false, he could so easily 
prove it by just allowing free elections within 
the Soviet empire. And if, as he claims, they 
are not captive nations, they would all vote 
for continued Soviet enslavement; and, then, 
he could turn around and laugh in our face 
and make the United States look ridiculous. 

Of course, he will never risk this because 
he knows in truth that they are captive na- 
tions and, if given a chance to vote, they 
would overwhelmingly, from all the evidence 
that we can gather, reject Soviet and Com- 
munist rule. 

Dr. DOBRIANSKY. If I may interrupt; 
another aspect, I think, that should be men- 
tioned is that this reaction on the part of 
Moscow and the puppets was not restricted 
in a time length to 1 week or 2 weeks at the 
end of last July. 

On the contrary, the reaction was per- 
petuated so that going into the following 
months of the year, right down to December, 
as far as I know, the Communist organs con- 
tinued to lambast this particular resolution. 

For example, in August, you recall, the 
month before Khrushchev made his arrival 
in the United States, they played up an ar- 
ticle of his that appeared in the Foreign 
Affairs journal. It was an October issue, 
but an advance publicity was given toit. In 
this particular article, which I have before 
me, Khrushchev regards the resolution as 
“an act of provocation.” 

The interesting thing about this is that he 
offers a challenge to the sponsors of the res- 
olution and the backers of it, in the sense 
that he raises the question: “How would 
America and Americans have felt if the Par- 
liament of Mexico had, for instance, passed 
a similar resolution demanding that Texas, 
Arizona, and California be liberated from 
American slavery?” 

Now, after this appeared, I prepared a 
question which was submitted to one Sena- 
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tor who eventually, the following month, pre- 
sented this to Khrushchev at the tea party 
given by the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. And the question was this: Fine, 
Mr. Khrushchev, In view of the fact that 
you used Texas, Arizona, and California, let 
us use comparable areas within the Soviet 
Union: Ukraine for Texas, the Caucasian na- 
tions for California, and Lithuania for Ari- 
zona. Let us, under U.N. supervision, have 
the respective peoples in their areas vote: in 
our area here, for example, whether our 
Texans want to remain with the United 
States, join Mexico, or be independent, and 
there, whether the Ukranians want to remain 
with Moscow, join some other unit, or be in- 
dependent. 

The question, I understand, was posed to 
him and he refused even to recognize it. 

Mr. Warren. How many times has the 
United Nations rebuked Mr. Khrushchev in 
this connection and he has ignored it com- 
pletely. Why should this particular thing 
worry him even more? Mr. Miller, would you 
like to answer that one? 

Mr. MILLER. I think Captive Nations Week 
goes right to the heart of one of the great 
problems of the Soviet Empire, that is, the 
problem of nationalities. 

Joseph Stalin a number of years ago built 
his reputation as a Communist theorist on 
the basis that he had solved the nationalities 
problem. 

His solution consisted of saying, Let's tell 
the people in the various nations that they 
can be free and equal within the Communist 
bloc, that they can maintain their own lan- 
guage and their own culture, and get the 
benefits of being in this larger group”; at 
the same time, all these nations are ruled by 
Communist Party leaders who owe their jobs 
and their loyalties to Moscow. So that in 
reality all the nations are ruled directly from 
Moscow. 

This is a very thin kind of deception which 
the Communists have been using in respect 
to the captive nations within the U.S.S.R. 
They have been using it in respect to the 
nations in central Europe. 

To these people in central Europe, for 
example, Khrushchev says time and time 
again, “Your government is entirely in the 
hands of your own people.” 

Well, the people in these countries know 
this isn’t true because they know that they 
are ruled by the Communist Party leaders 
and these party leaders are responsible to 
Moscow. 

So that when Captive Nations Week and 
the American people come out and say the 
truth about this matter, Khrushchev feels 
that the very statement of the truth is a 
deadly threat to the whole unity and the so- 
called solidity of the Communist empire. 

Dr. Dosriansky. That is a very important 
point, in my judgment, for it advances the 
weapon of truth. In the past few months 
we have been talking about the diplomacy 
of truth. 

It would seem to me, in answer to your 
original question, that the contents of this 
resolution, if properly elaborated, would give 
us Many new truths which we could use in 
this area of the cold war. 

I am one who is convinced that this is 
the only course for us. Knowing something 
about the cold war pursued by St. Petersburg 
and Moscow even prior to the coming of 
the Communists, about the manner in which 
they built up their empire over the centuries, 
about the ways they have developed -their 
cold war techniques, I feel that it is in the 
propaganda, psychopolitical area where 
untimately the final decision will be made 
in this life-or-death struggle. 

In this case the resolution gives us many 
channels, many dimensions that we could 
pursue, diplomatically, in the propaganda 
area, even in the economic area. If one 
considers, for example, the disposition of 
resources within the U.S.S.R., one finds that 
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most of the important resources in any 
single area are concentrated in Turkestan 
or in Ukraine. 

Turkestan is a huge area and it is prop- 
erly listed as one of the captive nations in 
this resolution. I submit that Khrushchev 
and the others in the Kremlin began to 
suspect that perhaps there would be a popu- 
lar appreciation in this country of the im- 
mense psychopolitical possibilities that are 
truly open to us. 

Unfortunately, when one looks at the rec- 
ord—and I have here quite a number of news 
clippings, editorials, and comments by our 
analysts concerning the Captive Nations 
Week resolution and the President’s proc- 
lamation—I must say that many of our 
people simply didn’t undertsand it last year. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. MCNAMARA, what evidence 
do we have that the people in the captive 
nations are aware of this resolution? 

Mr. McNamara. Well, they must be aware 
of it. We know this because of the extensive 
coverage given the resolution in the press, 
over the radio and in other communications 
media within the captive nations. 

One thing I would like to point out is the 
importance of the captive peoples, in this 
respect, of maintaining peace in the world 
today. 

We hear an awful lot about this and vari- 
ous plans are being advanced for preventing 
the outbreak of war, and soon. I believe the 
captive peoples have been possibly as impor- 
tant a factor as our atomic bomb, when we 
had a monopoly on it, in preserving peace in 
this world. 

This is because of their resistance to the 
Kremlin. The Soviet Empire has a fifth col- 
umn that is larger in numbers and more 
intensely hates the regime than any nation 
in the world has ever experienced before. 

It is largely because of this resentment, as 
demonstrated in the uprising in East Ger- 
many in 1953 and Poznan, Poland, in early 
1956, in Hungary in October 1956, that the 
Soviet Union is afraid to start a war, because 
it knows that the moment that it does, there 
will be a huge outbreak behind its own lines 
and it will be sabotaged. 

So I think this resolution is extremely im- 
portant as a peace preserver because it shows 
the captive peoples that we are on their side, 
that we are working, thinking of their free- 
dom and independence, that we recognize the 
fact that they are enslaved and captive. 

This tends to keep up their resistance, 
bolster their courage so they will continue to 
be a thorn in the side of the Communist 
regime. 

Mr. Warren, Dr. Dobriansky, you said 
something a few moments ago that inter- 
ested me in reminding us of the supposed 
cleavage between China and Soviet Russia. 
Would you call the people of China, first of 
all, captives? 

Dr. DoBRIANSKY. 
in the resolution. 

Mr. Warren. All right—— 

Dr. DOBRIANSKY. Mainland China, 
you. 

Mr. Warren. Then do you suppose that 
your resolution would enable those captives 
in mainland China to be hopeful of some 
help in the future? 

Dr. DosrransKy. That depends. It is one 
thing to have a resolution; another thing to 
observe a Captive Nations Week which is 
provided by the resolution; it is a third 
thing—and we are hopeful of this—to begin 
to recognize, as Mr. McNamara well stated 
here, that the captive nations in the aggre- 
gate are really one of our greatest deterrents 
against the outbreak of a hot war. 

If we are interested in preserving peace; 
that is, no hot global outbreak, then we 
should be vitally interested in all of these 
captive nations, including those on mainland 
China. 

This is what I meant when I said that this 
whole issue is significantly affected by a very 
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important strategic factor in connection with 
American security and also in connection 
with our desire to maintain the peace. 

Mr. Warren. What would be the next 
natural step? 

Dr. Dosrransky, The next natural step 
would be to set up our cold war apparatus, 
and this doesn’t mean leading us into a hot 
war; on the contrary, it means we will be 
implementing the intent and the purpose of 
this particular resolution to prevent a hot 
global war and to win the cold war. 

We are finally becoming more realistic with 
regard to the cold war advances of the Rus- 
sian totalitarians and the very nature of 
the cold war being waged by Moscow. 

I ask you, “Must we always be subjected to 
shock treatments?” For example, an erup- 
tion occurs in the Middle East. Many of our 
leaders are shocked. Observers there knew 
what was transpiring right along. I am not 
suggesting that the problem of Arab na- 
tionalism is nonexistent, but also there is 
the problem of sinister Russian infiltration. 
The same thing in Cuba. The same thing in 
Japan. I would add also the same thing in 
San Francisco with the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. When we face these 
events, immediately people, as though babes 
in the wood, including Senators, Congress- 
men, and others, express their shock. 

There is nothing to be shocked about. 
You have had a whole series of these, and 
there will be more. Instead of depending 
upon shock treatments it is about time we 
realized fully the nature of this cold war 
process and proceeded to build up that kind 
of apparatus to cope with it. 

There has been a host of proposals, well- 
rooted proposals, realistic proposals, along 
this line. 

Mr. Warren. We only have a few seconds 
remaining. Would you again tell us the 
dates of the upcoming Captive Nations 
Week? 

Dr. DonnlaNsKr. Captive Nations Week 
this year will be held and observed during 
the week of July 17-23, and in many major 
cities local committees have been set up to 
observe this week. 

Mr, Warren. Gentlemen, thank you very 
much for your partieipation in this discus- 
sion of “Moscow's Reaction to Captive Na- 
tions Week.” The participants, Donald L. 
Miller, editor of Freedom Facts, chairman 
of the Washington Captive Nations Week; 
Mr. Francis McNamara, executive member of 
the All American Conference To Combat 
Communism and member of the staff of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee; 
Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, originator and au- 
thor of the Captive Nations Week resolu- 
tion and chairman of the national commit- 
tee organizing the observance. 


Mr. Speaker, a meaningful and know- 
ing belief in the individuality of freedom 
does not permit a restriction of freedom 
to some nations, as, for example, the 
so-called satellites in Central Europe, 
and its exclusion as concerns others, as, 
for example, the more numerous captive 
non-Russian nations in the U.S.S.R. like 
Ukraine, Lithuania, Turkestan, Armenia, 
White Ruthenia, Latvia, and others. 
The resolution is founded on this belief. 
From the overall viewpoint of propa- 
ganda and psycho-political war, Moscow 
displayed its fear of any intensive Amer- 
ican concern with the freedom of these 
captive non-Russian nations in the pri- 
mary sphere of its farflung empire, 
namely the Soviet Union itself. The 
concept of captive non-Russian nations 
in the U.S.S.R. is anathema to it be- 
cause its proper development and elab- 
oration would produce an entirely dif- 
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ferent and accurate image of the Soviet 
Union in world opinion. We have yet 
to develop this concept, this new dimen- 
sion, and begin to take long strides in 
overwhelming Moscow’s psycho-political 
offensive which necessarily has always 
been its chief mode of attack. In this 
regard, Mr. Speaker, it is noteworthy 
that the editors of the New York Times 
stress this very essential point in their 
August 8 editorial, titled The New Im- 
perialism.” At this point I request that 
this illuminating editorial be made part 
of my remarks. In addition, I wish to 
introduce also an article on “The Myth 
of Soviet Unity” which appeared in the 
May issue of the Sign magazine. This 
article explains in detail the new im- 
perialism referred to by the Times 
editor: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 8, 1960] 

THE NEW IMPERIALISM 


If the possibilities were not so grave, there 
would be much for the world to laugh at in 
Moscow’s posturing over both Cuba and the 
Congo. In both these situations the Soviet 
Union is trying to appear before humanity 
as the great enemy of imperialism, the 
friend of oppressed peoples everywhere, The 
sad truth, apparent to anyone with an 
elementary knowledge of Soviet history, is 
that the Soviet Union is today the last re- 
maining great imperialist state, the only 
colonial power which today rules more con- 
quered territory and: more subject peoples 
than it did a quarter of a century ago. 

When Americans think of the captive na- 
tions, their thoughts normally turn first to 
the countries of Eastern Europe upon which 
Communist dictatorship was imposed by 
the Red Army a decade and a half ago. Of 
the Eastern European nations, only Yugo- 
slavia today can claim to be truly inde- 
pendent and sovereign, having survived al- 
most a decade of Stalinist political, eco- 
nomic and subversive warfare aimed at 
turning it into a satellite. The bitterness 
of the Hungarian people at their enslave- 
ment broke out flercely in the revolution 
less that 4 years ago, a revolution 
drowned in blood by Soviet troops, The real 
feelings of the Polish people were expressed 
a year ago by the tremendous ovation Vice 
President Nrxon received when he visited 
Warsaw, but the Gomulka regime has to 
conduct itself in cognizance of the reality 
of Soviet military forces on either side of 
Poland. 

But if the Eastern European satellites are 
still allowed to keep the trappings of out- 
ward sovereignty, the same cannot be said of 
the non-Russian peoples in the Soviet 
Union. Twenty years ago the independence 
of the Baltic States—Estonia, Lithuania and 
Latvia—was extinguished by acts of crude 
aggression. Red Army invasion of those 
states was followed by farcical elections 
which ended those nations’ freedom, though 
not their love of liberty. 

The list of other nations imprisoned in 
the Soviet Union is long. The Ukrainians 
are today one of the advanced peoples of 
Europe, yet Kiev is a mere provincial capi- 
tal ruled from Moscow. In the Transcau- 
casus, the Georgians, Armenians and Azer- 
baidzhanis have known freedom in their 
history, but know it no longer, In Central 
Asia the Kazakhs, the Uzbeks, the Kirghiz, 
the Turkmens, the Tadjiks and other smaller 
peoples are denied independence and liberty. 

If Moscow really were an enemy of im- 
perialism it would give liberty to the non- 
Russian peoples now subject to its will. But 
in this era when the former Western colonial 
powers have been and are rapidly making 
their former colonies sovereign nations, there 
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is no evidence of a similar trend in Mos- 
cow’s empire. Rather the witch hunt 
against true patriots among the Soviet sub- 
ject peoples goes on unceasingly, as does 
the campaign to Russify these peoples, their 
cultures and their histories. On the issue 
of imperialism, therefore, Moscow stands at 
the bar of world opinion with blood and 
dirt on her own hands. 

[From the Sign, May 1960] 

THE MYTH or Sovier UNITY 

(By Lev Dobriansky) 

Propaganda is the Russian Communists" 
most important weapon in the cold war. 
Out of a strange mixture of truths, half- 
truths, and bald lies, they have cunningly 
deyised an amazing system of deception. 
Chief among their deceits is the myth of 
Soviet unity. 

This myth is kept alive only as long as 
we remain ignorant of the facts. It is high 
time we exploded the myth with knowledge 
of the truth, 

What Americans do not know about Rus- 
sia came to light painfully last July when a 
joint resolution, unanimously passed by 
Congress, called for the observance of Cap- 
tive Nations Week. Now Public Law 86-90, 
this congressional act is the first official rec- 
ognition which our Government has made of 
the existence of non-Russian nations within 
the Soviet Union. 

The act of Congress mentions many cap- 
tive nations without and within the U.S.S.R. 
borders. Deceived by Russian propaganda, 
Americans had long thought of captive na- 
tions only in terms of the satellites in East- 
ern and Central Europe. 

When the resolution was made public, re- 
porters, commentators, and the public in- 
quired, Where is White Ruthenia? Where 
is Cossackia?” Many admitted that they had 
never heard of Idel-Ural or Azerbaijan or 
even Turkestan. Meanwhile, a number of 
writers and analysts continued along their 
merry but blind way to apply this act of 
Congress solely to those minority captive na- 
tions in central Europe. 

Those who investigated the situation were 
astonished to discover that there are more 
captive nations within the U.S.S.R. than 
there are without. They were surprised to 
learn that the people of those captive na- 
tions within the Soviet borders outnumber 
all the Russians combined. 

When the joint resolution was passed, few 
Americans appreciated this fact. But 
Khrushchey did. Knowing the implications 
of President Eisenhower's proclamation. of 
Captive Nations Week, he exploded. 

Khrushchev was aroused because he wants 
to hide from the free world the fact that 
Russia, although a political giant, is a giant 
with clay feet—a giant whose framework is 
made up of many different strands. 

We must understand some important dis- 
tinctions between tribes, nations, states, 
voluntary federations, and tyrannically con- 
structed empires. 

The state, it should be noted, is simply 
the political aspect of the nation. Some- 
times you have several nations voluntarily 
existing in one state, as in Switzerland. 
Again, you may have one nation being ruled, 
in separate parts, by two governments, as in 
Ireland. Again, many nations, against their 
will, may be politically and tyrannically 
controlled by one superimposed government, 
as in the Soviet Union. 

After World War I, the present captive na- 
tions within the U.S.S.R. were newly inde- 
pendent states. In the collapsing Russian 
Empire, after World War I, Lithuania, 
Georgia, Armenia, and other non-Russian 
nations declared their political independ- 
ence, They were free of Czarist control. 
Furthermore, they had no mind to submit 
to Communist control from Moscow. They 
established themselves as free democratic 
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republics. Ukraine and Georgia were even 
recognized as separate states by Lenin’s 
Soviet Russia. 

We remember well the tragic fate that 
overtook independent Lithuania, Poland, 
Hungary, and others in the forties. But 
what most of us forget is that similar 
tragedies befell Georgia, the Ukraine, White 
Ruthenia, and others in the early twen- 
ties. Trotsky’s Red Russian Army had 
picked them off one by one after softening 
them up by infiltration, subversion, propa- 
ganda, etc. 

By 1923, following the first wave of Red 
Russian imperialism, these non-Russian na- 
tions were forced into the spurious federa- 
tion called the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. Because of their large popula- 
tions and their natural resources, these non- 
Russian nations formed the base for Mos- 
cow's further imperialist thrust into central 
Europe. Currently they form the base for 
Russian colonial designs in the Middle East, 
Asia, and Africa. 

Yet—and here is a basic point which 
Americans must grasp—these non-Russian 
nations within the U.S.S.R. have not pas- 
sively accepted the Soviet yoke. Each 
decade since the twenties has seen serious 
friction, resistance, even open rebellion scald 
the hand of their Moscow masters. 

This struggle continues. Not a month 
goes by that Moscow does not launch a 
fresh attack against this nationalistic trend. 
Indeed, this opposition to Moscow pressured 
Stalin to bid for the inclusion of Ukraine 
and Byelorussia as original members of the 
United Nations. From time to time Moscow 
finds it expedient to pretend that the non- 
Russian republics are independent, Amend- 
ments to the US.S.R. constitution provide 
for these republics to have their own war 
ministries and to enter into direct diplo- 
matic relations with other states. Moscow 
clearly does not underestimate the reality 
of these restless nations. 

In December 1957 Khrushchey addressed 
the Supreme Soviet in Ukraine. He referred 
to Ukraine as “a truly free and independent 
nation.” 

But Nikita Khruschchev is not fooling the 
Ukrainians—and he dreads their genuine 
nationalism. Even during the illusory 
“Spirit of Camp David” his agents in Munich 
assassinated the Ukrainian nationalist lead- 
er, Stefan Bandera, and, under the economic 
disguise of voluntary resettlements, Khrush- 
chey is currently engineering the deportation 
of families from western Ukraine to central 
Asia and the Crimea. 

These non-Russian nations within the 
Soviet borders are ancient peoples with 
long histories and periods of national free- 
dom. Ukraine has 42 million people, the 
biggest non-Russian nation within the 
U.S.S.R. The three Baltic nations number 
6 million; White Ruthenia (Byelorussia), 
10.8 million; Georgia, 4 million; Armenia, 1.8 
million; Azerbaijan, 3.7 million; and Turke- 
stan, purposely divided by Moscow into five 
republics, (Kazakh, Tadzhik, Kirghiz, Turk- 
men, Uzbek), 22.9 million. And to these 
some 10 million ethnic and nationally con- 
scious Cossacks located above the Caucasus, 
and about 15 million Moslems concentrated 
in the Idel-Ural (Volga-Ural) country, and 
you wind up with the sizable figure of about 
114 million people. This figure covers only 
11 compact ethnic and national non-Russian 
units. There are many small tribal units 
besides. The Russians number 96 million. 
Kremlin propaganda concerning the eco- 
nomic progress of the U.S.S.R. would take on 
a different color if it were subjected to the 
searching light of reality. 

Moscow is supervising an uneasy con- 
glomeration of many nations within the 
borders of the U.S.S.R. and a restless system 
of additional colonies outside its borders. 

An economy based on extensive captive re- 
sources can hardly be compared with a free 
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national economy. Most of the resources 
within the U.S.S.R. are concentrated in non- 
Russian areas: agriculture in Ukraine, Tur- 
kestan, and Georgia; coal in Ukraine and 
Turkestan; oil in Azerbaijan and Idel-Ural; 
90 percent of the manganese in Georgia and 
Ukraine; iron ore in the Caucasus and 
Ukraine. Turkestan, three times the com- 
bined size of Britain, France, and Germany, 
alone accounts for about half the copper, 
lead, zinc output, and is also rich in bauxite 
and silver. 

Soviet propaganda concerning the military 
might of the U.S.S.R. also acquires a differ- 
ent shade of meaning when confronted with 
facts. Forty-three percent of the armed 
forces of the U.S.S.R. are non-Russian. Even 
apart from likely Russian defections, this is 
most significant. As for potential Ukrainian, 
Russian, and other defections, Hungary has 
furnished the most recent example of what 
may happen. 

Despite their inner weaknesses, the Rus- 
sians have not only manufactured a myth 
of unity and invincible strength but they 
have managed to have the myth accepted 
by America. The myth has been swallowed 
not only by the public but by newsmen, com- 
mentators, columnists, and political leaders 
in high levels of Government. A few ex- 
amples: 

The New York Times, October 21, 1958: 
“Cardinal Agagianian is Russian by birth, 
having been born near Tiflis.” This state- 
ment makes about as much sense as assert- 
ing that “Cardinal D'Alton is English by 
birth, having been born in the British Em- 
pire.” Cardinal D'Alton is Irish and Cardi- 
nal Agagianian is Armenian. 

Returning from a visit to the U.S.S.R. 
Adlai Stevenson wrote: “Russia is still a 
land of sharp and vivid contrasts.” He 
meant the U.S. R. 

Last July the Governors Report on the 
Soviet Visit was issued. Referring to the 
United States and the U.S.S.R., the report 
stated: “Ways must be devised for the peo- 
ple of these two major nations to understand 
each other.” Even Khrushchev, speaking to 
various peoples within his Empire, would not 
go so far as to call the U.S.S.R. a nation. 

We would expect the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion would be correctly informed. Yet, in 
its U.S. Mission’s Report on Education in the 
Soviet Union, we read: “The one fact that 
most impressed us in the U.S.S.R. was the 
extent to which the nation is committed to 
education as a means of national advance- 
ment.” Actually, our Government still rec- 

the free Governments of Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia. 

I can almost hear my readers complaining 
that I am indulging in semantics. But this 
is not merely semantics. Senator JOHN F. 
KENNEDY would resent it very much if people 
kept calling him RIoHAnDU M. Nrxon and vice 
versa. Everyone likes to retain his own iden- 
tity, his own background, character, and in- 
tentions. So do peoples and nations. 

The cold war today is being waged ba- 
sically on the propaganda level. Hearts and 
minds of men are the primary targets. This 
has always been Russia’s empire-building 
mode of attack. But Moscow's lies will 
eventually smash themselves against the 
hard reality of truth. Truth makes men 
free, and we can begin to triumph over im- 
perialist Russian totalitarianism once we 
replace our misconceptions of Russia with 
knowledge of the truth. The Captive Na- 
tions Resolution was a start. It is tragic that 
Moscow knows this better than we. 


THE IDEAS OF CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


The millions of Americans who ob- 
served Captive Nations Week did so not 
out of any superficial sentiment for the 
oppressed and occupied nations, but by 
reason of certain basic convictions con- 
cerning the overriding issue of the totali- 
tarian imperialism and democratic na- 
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tional freedom. The first of these con- 
victions refers to the nature of the con- 
flict. The chief struggle is not in the 
nuclear, military, or economic field as 
such, but rather in the overall, totalistic 
propaganda and psychopolitical area 
which embraces the products of the other 
individual fields. Recent events in 
Tokyo, Italy, Cuba, and elsewhere should 
bring home to us the methodical tech- 
niques of political abrasion that no 
amount of armament could deal with. 
The main arena is ideas and the ultimate 
weapon is man. 

Observing Captive Nations Week, our 
citizens expressed a second important 
conviction. And that is that the only 
way to prevent a hot global war is to win 
the psychological cold war by the prime 
ideology of all the captive nations. As 
Winston Churchill once put it, “If you 
will not fight for the right when you can 
easily win without bloodshed, you may 
have to fight when there is no hope of 
victory because it is better to perish than 
to live as slaves.” Of all the existing 
challenges before us, the prime and really 
only mortal challenge to our national 
existence is Moscow’s imperialist chal- 
lenge. 

The third conviction is that our Dec- 
laration of Independence, wisely exter- 
nalized and made applicable to all peo- 
ple and nations, provides the moral and 
political truths—as well as unsurpassable 
national purposes—for us to cage the 
bear. Many of us are simply unaware of 
the powerful ideologic weapons we have 
in our possession, but these weapons 
have yet to be skillfully and effectively 
used. 

It is the height of irony that Moscow 
cynically exploits the principle of nat- 
ural self-determination and independ- 
ence in Africa, Asia, and Latin America, 
whereas we, the natural bearers of this 
principle, fear to apply it in the one area 
which is most crucial to us in any type 
of war, hot or cold. The area of the 
Soviet Union itself. Pertinent to this 
aspect is an address that was delivered 
over the Manion Network under the title 
“We Must Declare For Independence of 
Captive Nations.” I include it as part 
of my remarks here: 

We Must DECLARE For INDEPENDENCE OF 
CAPTIVE NATIONS 

Dean Manron. Emerson once wrote that 
“nature is an endless combination and repe- 
tition of a very few laws.” Upon these de- 
pendable “laws of nature and of nature’s 
God” the National Independence of the 
United States was launched 184 years ago 
this week. 

Just as nature wisely repeats its inflexible 
elementary laws, this program has repe- 
titiously stressed the all-important historic 
consequence of those same basic principles, 
namely, the sovereign Independence of these 
United States. 

The ringing declaration of these laws of 
nature, which made us a free, independent 
Nation in 1776, needs endless reiteration 
now, an ominous time, certainly, when the, 
laws of God and nature are being flouted in 
7 3 Communist conquest of all man- 

nd, 

We now need to remember that the sacred 
principles that made us free can keep us 
free and, in the process, defeat communism 
and liberate the world. 

This truth is the rationale of the Captive 
Nations Resolution which Congress passed 
last year, and of our Captive Nations Week 
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observance which a national committee of 
prominent Americans is now organized to 
promote. 

I have the distinguished chairman of that 
committee with me at this microphone now. 
Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky is professor of eco- 
nomics at Georgetown University, and he is 
also a great champion of human liberty. 
Dr. Dobriansky, I want to take this occasion 
to thank you publicly for the leading part 
you played in the conception and adoption 
of the congressional Captive Nations Resolu- 
tion. It is a pleasure to welcome you to the 
Manion Forum. 

Dr. DoprIaNsky. Thank you, Dean Manion. 
Tomorrow we Americans, throughout this 
land and also abroad, will be celebrating 
the Independence of our Nation. 

To all patriotic citizens this sacred day 
symbolizes, under God, our national free- 
dom, the untampered will of a sovereign 
people, our firm determination to meet any 
enemy who would attempt to destroy our 
hard-won independence. 

It symbolizes, too, the spiritual and moral 
power of our great tradition, the liberal in- 
stitutions of this country, and the warm 
humanism of its laws. 

Friends, I am not sounding any super or 
ultrapatriotic note when I emphasize that 
our Spirit of Independence is at once our 
past, our present, and our future. Different 
peoples throughout the world see the mean- 
ing and essence of this Nation more objec- 
tively and even more appreciatively than 
many of us do. 

The European writer, R. L. Bruckberger, in 
his remarkable book, “Image of America,” 
rightly maintains that the religiously in- 
spired perennial principles and tenets in our 
Declaration of Independence belong today 
not only to the American people but to all 
the peoples and nations of the world, par- 
ticularly those in Moscow’s farflung totali- 
tarian empire. 

The philosopher, Jacques Maritain, in his 
book, “Reflections on America,” views the 
development of this Nation as a unique 
and unprecedented historical phenomenon 
and says, “all this talk about American ma- 
terlalism is no more than a curtain of silly 
gossip and slander.” 

Our Nation, built on the free and creative 
energies of people drawn from every quarter 
of the globe, is a unique historical experi- 
ment—indeed, the great experiment of man- 
kind. Our Nation is a living revolution 
that moves the hearts and minds of free- 
dom-aspiring peoples everywhere; again, par- 
ticularly those in captive Eurasia. 

In the full perspective of the history of 
mankind, we, as a united, prosperous, and 
peaceful people, have with all humility every 
reason to be proud of our unique develop- 
ment and rich tradition. 

Our society, to be sure, is not perfect. 
But, by all evidence, it is unquestionably 
one that has given so much in so many 
ways to so many within a short span in the 
history of man. It is one which has made 
this Nation most powerful, exemplary, and 
respected everywhere. 

Contrary to some false notions, we do 
possess an ideology which inspires our con- 
tinued growth as a morally leading nation 
and remarkably equips us to contend suc- 
cessfully with the present threat of im- 
perialist Red totalitarianism. 


AMERICAN IDEOLOGY DEFINITE AND DISTINCT 


This ideology is plainly and precisely 
spelled out in our Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and the Bill of Rights. Normal 
American citizens, like you and myself. 
know the principles of freedom enshrined 
in these historic documents and the pur- 
poses they necessarily imply for the con- 
tinued growth and leadership of our Nation. 

A few in this country seem to think other- 
wise, It is a sad commentary on the faith 
that these few have in the strength and 
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vision of the American people, no less in the 
political and moral foundations of our Na- 
tion, where they believe that by setting up 
a committee to define our national purposes, 
they could either improve upon or supplant 
the purposes and objectives of our Nation 
as provided by our own Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

On this Independence Day it is vitally im- 
portant for us to reflect upon the moral and 
political principles embodied in the decla- 
ration. Nuclear weapons, missiles, luniks, 
and the whole array of new technologic in- 
novations—which by nature are only instru- 
ments and means—cannot reshape or anti- 
quate these natural norms of civilized 
human existence. 

Even more important at this time is the 
application of the perennial principles of 
national and individual independence to 
other nations and peoples. For, not only is 
the living application of these principles 
crucial to the further growth and develop- 
ment of our Nation, but it is also indispen- 
sable to the existence and survival of the 
nontotalitarian free world. 

What a moving and powerful force our 
Declaration of Independence was on the 
various nations which were subjugated in 
the empires of the last century and a half. 

Nations in the Russian, Austro-Hungarian, 
and Ottoman empires soon rose at the be- 
ginning of this century to declare their in- 
dependence with a will to pursue an inde- 
pendent national existence similar to ours. 
But, in significant part, this was short lived 
as the unchecked surge of Russian totali- 
tarian imperialism since 1918 once again re- 
duced the many non-Russian nations of 
Eastern Europe and Asia to servility. 

Today, we ourselves are seriously threat- 
ened by this barbaric peril. Worst of all, in 
our confusion, generated in great degree by 
the tremendous propaganda skill of the en- 
emy, we aren’t even aware of the enormous 
opportunities we have to defeat this menace 
in the cold war and thus stave off a hot 
global war. 

The way, I believe, was demonstrated last 
year with the passage by the Congress of the 
Captive Nations Week Resolution. What 
this resolution, now Public Law 86-90, calls 
for is, in essence, a universalized Declaration 
of Independence. 

For the first time, our Government rec- 
ognized the fundamental fact that the Soviet 
Union itself is an empire, in which the ma- 
jority of people constitute captive non- 
Russian nations, In addition to the three 
captive non-Russian Baltic nations, there 
are White Ruthenia, Ukraine, Georgia, Ar- 
menia, Azerbaijan, Cossackia, Idel-Ural, and 
Turkestan—held captive and occupied by 
foreign Moscow. 

Following World War I, each of these—as 
did Poland, Finland, and others—broke away 
from Russian imperial rule, only to be re- 
conquered one by one on the divide-and- 
conquer principle. Without these economi- 
cally rich non-Russian colonies in the Soviet 
Union, Russia, with less than half of the 
population of the Soviet Union, would be 
only a second-rate power. 

When Congress passed this resolution last 
July, you will recall that Khrushchev reacted 
violently and fearfully. He persistently 
sought to reassure Vice President Nrxon that 
there were no captives in the U.S.S.R. 

Unfortunately, in our country the greater 
part of our press was puzzled and bewildered 
by this development; in fact, many for the 
first time learned that there are nations like 
Turkestan and Cossackia in the U.S.S.R. 

KHRUSHCHEV FEARS INTERNAL AWAKENING 

Now, why did Khrushchev react with such 
verbal violence against this resolution? Our 
Government spoke often in the past about 
the few captive nations in Central Europe— 
the so-called satellites—and, yet, no such 
reaction was produced. 
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The answer lies in the fact that there is 
a serious colonial problem within the Soviet 
Union, which Moscow calls “bourgeois na- 
tionalism”; and if this is dragged out into 
the spotlight of world attention and opinion, 
the proper characterization of Russian Mos- 
cow as the last major colonial and imperial- 
ist power in the world would be devastating 
to its propaganda and cold war efforts. 
Khrushchev well understood this and ranted 
against the resolution months after; we re- 
mained puzzled and bewildered, and muffed 
our opportunity. 

Our opportunity, I am convinced, will 
come once we realize the following: 

1. That the Soviet Union is an empire in 
itself, holding in bondage the majority of the 
captive nations in the Red totalitarian world. 

2. That the issues of colonialism and im- 
perialism within the Soviet Union are prime 
targets for our national concern. 

3. That the chief type of warfare Mos- 
cow—and, before it, St. Petersburg—wages 
is propaganda warfare, one that we must 
equal and surpass. 

4. That the cold war will be as permanent 
as the colonial imperium maintained by 
Moscow from the Danube to the Pacific. 

5. That the universalization of our own 
Declaration of Independence is the appro- 
priate and most formidable weapon in this 
type of war. Initiative, positive action, 
imaginative ideas can be ours with these 
new dimensions of thought. 

The recent events in Paris, Japan, Cuba— 
indeed, in our own San Francisco—are not 
shocking to those who understand Mos- 
cow’s traditional techniques. It has built 
an unprecedented empire by them. 

These events should bring us back to the 
realities of the main struggle, for which we 
are, unhappily, poorly prepared. Toward this 
end, citizens throughout the country have 
formed in Washington the National Captive 
Nations Week Committee. In accordance 
with Public Law 86-90, the committee is 
stimulating a nationwide observance of Cap- 
tive Nations Week beginning July 17. 

We earnestly hope you will join in this 
observance. The Independence we enjoy, 
and will celebrate tomorrow, can only be 
preserved if we begin to translate it for all 
of the captive nations, both within and out- 
side the Soviet Union, 2 weeks hence. 

Don’t be fooled by the slogan “coexistence 
or codestruction”; the real alternative is a 
policy of emancipation, beating Moscow at 
its cold war propaganda game. This we can 
do with hitherto unused weapons of truth; 
and year by year we can truly find ourselves 
deserving to rejoice as a free Nation in 
1976, the 200th anniversary of our Declara- 
tion of Independence. 


In addition to these convictions, Mr. 
Speaker, the recent countrywide observ- 
ances of Captive Nations Week expressed 
also an important view regarding alleged 
Soviet unity. It holds that the myth of 
Soviet unity and power must be exploded 
so that the entire world may see what the 
Soviet Union really is—a loosely knitted 
quilt of captive nations where economic 
colonialism and political imperialism are 
rampant. Not only in the interest of 
truth but also in behalf of our stakes 
in the cold war we should be doing this. 
Instead of abetting this myth with such 
misleading concepts as Soviet nation, 
the Soviet people, and the Soviets, we 
should be stressing the empire nature of 
the U.S.S.R.—really the last imperial 
and colonial center in the world. It 
requires little reflection to see how this 
valid conception alters our other falla- 
cious notions about Soviet military pow- 
er, the Soviet economy, and the like. 
Mr. Speaker, we can have no hope of 
successfully competing with Moscow in 
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the main struggle of ideas, argument, 
and propaganda, until we correct our 
own misunderstandings. 

By tradition and principle our overall 
policy cannot but be one of independence 
aimed at all the captive nations, which 
necessarily includes those in the Soviet 
Union. This would be not only in our 
strategic interest, not only in the in- 
terest of the freedom aspirations of all 
the captive nations, but it would also 
best aid the approximately 96 million 
Russian people to attain their independ- 
ence from centuries-long authoritarian 
rule. When asked about the Captive 
Nations Week resolution last year, the 
President rightly stated: 

The United States would never believe 
and never accept the idea that a true peace 
had been established in the world until 


every single nation had the right to express 
its own views about its own destiny. - 


It makes little rational sense to hail 
the new States of Africa which have far 
less national sinews of historical con- 
tinuity, geographical contiguity, religion, 
customs, language, mores, law, common 
experiences of war and peace, laws, 
heroes, and arts than the majority cap- 
tive non-Russian nations in the U.S.S.R., 
and to overlook these nations which are 
situated at the very base of the enemy of 
the free world. 


THE NATIONAL CAPTIVE NATIONS COMMITTEE 


In accordance with Public Law 86-90 
our private citizens established the Na- 
tional Captive Nations Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Lev E. Dobrian- 
sky, professor at Georgetown University, 
and the executive directorship of Thomas 
F. Connor. This committee planned and 
successfully stimulated the observances 
of Captive Nations Week this past July. 
As early as last January, Dr. Dobriansky 
called for such private action in an ad- 
dress delivered to the 1960 Women’s 
Forum on National Security. Because of 
the pertinent contents of this address, I 
include it as part of my remarks at this 
point: 

JUSTICE AND FREEDOM FOR PEACE AND 
FRIENDSHIP 


(Address by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, professor 
of economics, Georgetown University fac- 
ulty member, National War College, 1957— 
58, before the 1960 Women’s Forum on 
National Security, Hotel Statler-Hilton, 
Washington, D.C., Jan. 30, 1960) 


Ladies of America, your fellow citizens can- 
not praise you too highly for convening an- 
nually in this vital forum to deal with prob- 
lems of our national security. This year, far 
more than in previous years, the forum is 
properly charged with a consciousness of 
urgency and solemn decision as we face the 
momentous and determining events of this 
new decade. It is both a privilege and pleas- 
ure for me to exchange with you certain basic 
thoughts on peace with honor at the very 
beginning of this decade of decision. 

Hypothetically (and it couldn’t be other- 
wise) if Khrushchev were standing here this 
morning, he would be forced to eat the words 
he uttered in the spirit of Camp David 2 
months ago. Mimicking past dictators, he 
claimed that the West is hit by old age. 
(Interview by Maj. Salah Salem, Reuters, 
Cairo, November 10, 1959.) He illustrated 
his point by quoting Tolstoy: When I was 
young, I was strong with women, but now I 
feel pain and bitterness—I have a great de- 
sire for them but I have no strength.” 
“This,” opines Nikita the sanguine, “is ex- 
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actly the West's attitude.” It is obvious that 
one of the many fundamental subjects he 
failed to learn during his triumphant cold 
war visit here is the full power of an Amer- 
ican woman. That boundless power is re- 
flected here. And it is this power, diversely 
generated in the sanctity of the American 
home, that provides the inspirational drive, 
the intuitive vision, the courage and will, 
the principled behavior which help to shape 
the soul of America. Poor Nikita Sergcyevich, 
he will never understand that behind Amer- 
ican thrones rests the power of American 
women. 
FIRST THINGS FIRST 


The unique feminine capacity for placing 
first things first, for planning under the 
guidance of fixed principle and toward well- 
defined ends, is a facility by which the so- 
called intricacies of international relations 
could be easily unraveled. A study of for- 
eign affairs and how they impinge on our 
national security demands the exercise of 
not only the mind but also the heart. Our 
gestures, our appeals, whether executed 
through economic, military, diplomatic, or 
other means, are necessarily directed at both 
the minds and hearts of peoples elsewhere. 
The success or failure of these efforts de- 
pends primarily on what we stand for, how 
well and passionately we articulate it, and 
why we are determined by common will to 
uphold and advance that for which we 
really exist. Basically, no matter from what 
angle of interpretation, the security of our 
Nation is inextricably tied up with this 
what, how, and why. 

Peace with honor has no meaning without 
the principles, operational means, and ob- 
jective ends that are respectively implied by 
our what, how, and why. Peace with honor 
carries a price set by these three determi- 
nants: by nature, it precludes peace at any 
price. The very formidability of our mili- 
tary defense structure is also founded on 
the what, the how, and the why. Billions 
of dollars worth of the finest military equip- 
ment could easily become a heap of junk if 
the national will to fight were successfully 
sapped by Moscow’s cold war maneuvers. 
The being of our Nation—what the United 
States is, means, and symbolizes for people 
everywhere—subsists in the what of our 
principles, the how of our methods, and the 
why of our certitude, will, and vision. 
Peace with honor is only another way of ex- 
pressing this national being. 


JUSTICE AND FREEDOM FOR PEACE AND 
FRIENDSHIP 


Let us examine first the what—the prin- 
ciples by which our Nation has become the 
most powerful on earth. Derived from our 
rich Judeo-Christian heritage and natural 
law, the moral and political principles of 
intrinsic personal dignity, equality before 
the law, individual liberty, private opportu- 
nity and enterprise, communal welfare, and 
national self-determination have formed the 
very foundation of the great tradition which 
is America. These principles are enshrined 
in our Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution, and our Bill of Rights which 
in whatever age—the machine, the atomic, 
or space—have steadily mirrored the hopes 
and aspirations of peoples and nations 
throughout the world. These documents 
spell out a living and expanding revolution 
which affects peoples and nations not only 
in Africa and Asia but also within the Soviet 
Union itself. Freely blessed for self-criti- 
cism, we are the first to say that in the 
perennial light of these principles, many of 
our institutions require improvement, re- 
construction, and change; but this is no 
reason for us to shy from the prodigious 
truth that our society stands in a contrast 
of day to night to the totalitarian jungle 
of Moscow's empire. 

Those who today are virtually uttering 
‘TA rather be Red than dead,” had no 
faith in these principles or in themselves 
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before sputnik, no less after. But since the 
launching of the sputnik and, with it, 
Khrushchev’s concentrated cold war cam- 
paign against the United States, many 
strange voices have been raised in this coun- 
try. Their number and their depth attest 
to the effectiveness of Russian cold war 
propaganda. Without even knowing it, 
many have become efficient, costless tools of 
this propaganda. Worse still, in addition to 
the many other gaps thrown at us daily, they 
give witness to the basic intellectual and 
spiritual gap found in many quarters of our 
society. Their rantings about coexistence 
or codestruction, accommodation or war, 
evolution as opposed to revolution, disarm 
or perish, and other catchworded themes are 
not even poised on logic, not to say active, 
directing principles. Often among these 
fear mongers, the conception of self-preser- 
vation is a crudely physical one and their 
exhortations amount to an open invitation 
to national rape. 

Ideologically, our firm bent as a Nation 
can only be along the path of justice and 
freedom for peace and friendship. Given 
our time-honored principles, our tested 
rules of national conduct, logically it could 
not be otherwise. Khrushchev’s offer of 
peace and friendship is as spurious as his 
issue of capitalism versus socialism. Yet it 
is amazing how many in this country un- 
critically permitted their thoughts to slide 
with Hitler, the overriding issue with 
Khrushchey and his puppets is freedom 
and slavery. One imperialist system was 
smashed, another surges forth to threaten 
our national existence. Peace and friendship 
are the effects, the consequents, of justice 
and freedom, not their cause. Only through 
the advance and establishment of justice 
and freedom can the harmonization of re- 
lationships into normal concourse be at- 
tained to weld the true bonds of peace and 
friendship among nations as well as between 
individuals and groups. As in the case of his 
predecessors of many centuries, for Khru- 
shchev the slogan of peace and friendship is 
only an instrument of calculated deception. 
Its logic rests only in the complacency, 
doubt, confusion, and naivete it can breed 
in the camp of the targeted non-Russian 
victim. 

By simple analysis, justice and freedom for 
peace and friendship is the essence of peace 
with honor. It logically places first things 
first, it clearly transports the reality of our 
national being, and it demandingly calls for 
activity in thought and deed toward the 
creative growth of a free world environment. 
It suggests a more active agency for our 
thoughts and behavior than does the passive 
guideline of peace and friendship in free- 
dom. Unending stress upon justice and free- 
dom for peace and friendship alone can pro- 
vide us, like the trained fighter, with maxi- 
mum flexibility of action and maneuver 
against the already compromised opponent. 
Less than this means our own compromise 
and thus our curtailed flexibility. 


THE COLD WAR GAP 


Now let us turn to the how—the means, 
ways, methods by which we articulate, trans- 
late, and objectify the what. The efficacy 
of our methods—the how—depends on how 
well we understand and perceive the object 
against whom they are forged and employed. 
This involves our own conception of the cold 
war, our knowledge and understanding of 
the Soviet Union, and our awareness of the 
primacy of propaganda in the cold war ar- 
senal of imperial Moscow. 

We are barraged nowadays by unbalanced 
complaints about the missile gap, the big 
booster gap, the narrowing economic gap, and 
a host of other subsidiary gaps. This frenzy 
is doubtlessly to the keen delight of Khru- 
shchey. For the past 2 years his masterful 
propaganda machinery has so well utilized 
old Potemkin Village tactics in connection 
with costly and pointedly concentrated 
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scientific, technologic, economic, military, 
and cultural projects that acute political 
neurosis has burst out in many sectors of our 
society. This was calculated to aid him 
immensely on the primary politico-psycho- 
logical front and at the bargaining table on 
the diplomatic stage. The psychological 
treasures of Pushkin, Dostoyevsky, Tolstoy, 
and others are paying off vastly more than 
anything Marx was able to produce. Without 
casting self-reflections, one is almost in- 
clined to say, “It takes a Slav to know a 
Slav.” 

Here, too, it is amazing that in all this 
dither about gaps, the truly most essential 
gap—the gap that will determine whether 
we'll plunge disadvantageously into a hot 
war or face, in moral surrender, a cold war 
defeat—is scarcely mentioned. The cold 
war gap, rather than any other gap, has 
accounted for freedom's tremendous losses 
these past two decades. Just bear in mind 
that the tides of freedom even receded when 
the other gaps were nonexistent. “From 
Atomic Monopoly and Air Supremacy to 
the Fear of Annihilation” might not be a 
pretty caption in the book of some future 
historian, but it cannot be denied that no 
nation in modern history has lost so much 
in so short a time as ours. Even during 
World War II we failed to understand our 
hot war ally who bore also the face of our 
cold war enemy. In the present, we witness 
the strange spectacle of our USIA Director 
indicating, in effect, himself and the Agency 
by trying to rationalize that the sputnik 
precipitated a worldwide belief in the scien- 
tife and technological superiority of the 
Soviet Union over the United States. By 
the same token, American Motors is sup- 
posed to be superior to General Motors by 
first exploring the Rambler field. 

“The best way to eliminate war,” said 
Khrushchev last year, “is the gaining of 
power by Communists all over the world.” 
This statement alone gives one an insight 
into the nature of the cold war. On every 
continent Moscow is feverishly pursuing its 
goal of world domination while at the same 
time professing efforts aimed at a lessening 
of world tensions. This cold war maneuver 
has even succeeded in generating the illu- 
sion of a cold war cessation here. The plain 
fact is that cold war activity is a necessary 
coefficient of the Russian imperialist system 
and totalitarian structure. On smaller 
scales, it has always been. In the same way 
that the elimination of the Iron Curtain 
or a genuine and extensive liberalization of 
conditions in Moscow's empire would seal 
the demise of this empire, so the cessation 
of cold war operations would dry up its 
motivating forces of being. In short, the 
cold war is a basic motive force for the 
necessary expansionism of Moscow's empire 
without which its internal totalitarianism 
would have no justification for existence. 

If eventually we are not to be cornered 
into making the drastic, or better, disas- 
trous choice between a hot war at consider- 
able disadvantage or humiliating cold war 
surrender, it is indispensable for us now to 
face up to the cold war gap, to grasp the 
traditional Russian cold war methods, to 
establish an efficient cold war apparatus, 
and to pose our own freedom challenges to 
Moscow. Those who counter that this 
might lead to a hot war, not only hide from 
the realities of the cold war but also, in 
their thinking, wind up with the reductio 
ad absurdum of this disastrous choice. In 
a military condition of mutual deterrence, 
the weight of net advantage naturally fa- 
vors the one better equipped to wage the 
cold war. With the cold war gap, this ad- 
vantage is Moscow’s. Missiles, boosters, and 
evidences of the other gaps have no place 
im so-called intensive revolutions sparked 
off by patient subversion, infiltration, black- 
mail, and other devices in Asia, the Middle 
East, Africa, South America, and even in 
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Cuba. Unless one is so far gone with haunt- 
ing hallucinations of pushbutton co-annihi- 
lation, a skillfully executed cold war opera- 
tion could even balance off, with much to 
spare, the effects of the other gaps. After 
all, man will always be the ultimate 
weapon; and freedom-aspiring men and na- 
tions in Moscow’s empire are yet our most 
formidable weapon. 

I have defined the cold war as a twilight 
condition of neither peace nor hot war 
where all the basic elements of a hot war— 
predatory design, aggressive strategy, tac- 
tics, and techniques—are present, except for 
open military combat between states. But 
the cold war, as waged by Moscow, is also a 
planned process leading to victorious results 
in time. This is why it is an illusion to 
speak of peace while this process is going on 
relentlessly and with increasing Russian 
confidence and arrogance. The prevalence 
of peace, thus, is measured not only by the 
absence of a hot war but also by the ab- 
sence of a cold war and all that it entails. 

Our situation in the cold war gap today 
embraces both a supreme paradox and an 
imposing irony. The supreme paradox is 
that while we fear to meet the demands of 
the cold war because it might lead to a hot 
war, Moscow shows no fear of a hot war 
resulting from its intense cold war opera- 
tions. The imposing irony is that in any 
hot war we wouldn’t think twice about es- 
tablishing a politico-psychological appara- 
tus which is the same that is desperately 
needed in the present cold war. For rea- 
sons of survival, if not national goals of 
expanded freedom, the cold war gap must 
be closed. economic aid, military 
alliances, and our own adequate Military 
Establishment cannot in themselves cope 
with Moscow's cold war operations. 

Of course, the present Russian totalitarians 
possess the wealth of centuries of experience 
in cold war methods and techniques. From 
the 16th century on, their predecessors built 
an unprecedented empire with these self- 
same techniques of subversion, infiltration, 
conspiracy, blackmail, and divide and 
conquer. There isn’t a century for which 
cases cannot be given of the skillful use of 
these methods. Lenin learned these from 
the history of the empire, not from Marx or 
Engels. Being a true Leninist, Khrushchev 
exploits the fake philosophy of communism 
as a cold war instrument in the same way 
that the previous czars manipulated the 
equally fake philosophies of Russian Ortho- 
dox supremacy and pan-Slavicism. Also true 
to tradition, he bellows noninterference as 
concerns free interest in his captives just as 
his forebears had done in connection with 
their enslaved nations. Interference, in the 
Russian view, is only a one-way street out- 
side the empire. The czars were also masters 
in instigating anti-Jewish agitation to dis- 
credit legitimate movements and institu- 
tions: Czar Nikita shows equal mastery in 
dipping into the sewers of prejudice to ac- 
complish similar ends. 

These and more are not just academic his- 
torical parallels. The past lives very much 
in the present. Khrushchev himself attests 
to this. Only last month, in Budapest, he 
compared himself with Czar Nicholas I who 
helped put down the Hungarian Revolution 
in 1848. Had we been prepared for the 
glorious opportunity provided by the Hun- 
garian Revolution of 1956—and without in- 
volving our own forces—he wouldn't have 
had this chance to compare himself with a 
previous czar, Khrushchev today is playing 
a triadic role: like Nicholas, he is seeking 
Western consent and acquiescence toward his 
empire; like Lenin, he is advancing the ideas 
of nationalism, anticolonialism, and anti- 
imperialism in Asia and Africa; like Stalin, he 
is holding firm to the totalitarian reins, ac- 
complishing even more adroitly police state 
measures which Stalin handled crudely. 
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Khrushchev may have this wealth of ex- 
perience in cold war operations, but we have 
to our enormous advantage the most fertile 
field for cold war application. To make use 
of this field in the interest of our own free- 
dom, as well as others, necessitates the over- 
coming of a serious intellectual gap in our 
knowledge and understanding of the Soviet 
Union. 


THE INTELLECTUAL GAP RE U.S.S.R. 


When I authored the Captive Nations 
Week resolution last year, little did I antici- 
pate that its able sponsorship and 
in our Congress would provoke Khrushchev 
to think that this intellectual gap in our 
country has been spontaneously closed. His 
actions showed that he fears this deeply, and 
with good reason. Once this gap is filled, 
in our eyes and the eyes of the free world, 
Russia will dwindle to proper size. Russian 
propaganda, which exaggerates the Potem- 
kin Village achievements of science, tech- 
nology, economics, and education in the 
U.S.S.R., would suffer irreparable losses. 
Our added knowledge, understanding, and 
perception of the Soviet Union, if skillfully 
used, could render Moscow indefinitely in- 
secure within the Soviet Union itself. They 
would eliminate, too, many of our baseless 
fears. 

It is not a stroke of superpatriotic rhetoric 
to declare that, on the basis of projected 
current trends, easily within the next 50 
years no nation could be compared in total 
power and capability with the United States. 
The Soviet Union, factually and historically, 
is not a nation. In addition to Russia and 
its approximately 96 million people, the 
Soviet Union consists of many non-Russian 
nations which, significantly, make up the 
majority of captive nations in the entire 
Red Empire. One of them, Ukraine, with 
its 40 million people, is the largest non- 
Russian nation behind the Iron Curtain. 
Moscow has its internal satellites as well as 
its external ones, If the external ones, like 
Poland and Hungary, are deemed unreliable 
for Moscow's global purposes, the record of 
the past 38 years shows that the internal 
satellites, like Ukraine and Turkestan, are 
equally unreliable. Without the rich cap- 
tive resources of these internal satellites, 
Russia would be a power no greater than an 
integrated Germany. Most of us are even 
unaware of the fact that about 35 million 
Moslems, many with strong ties with Turkey 
and Pakistan, are held captive in this pri- 
mary empire of Moscow. 

Give some thought to these fundamental 
facts and what they signify. These facts 
are expressed in the Captive Nations Resolu- 
tion and Khrushchey recognized well their 
significance and their portent. Unfortu- 
nately, many of us still don't. Our eco- 
nomic and military comparisons are drawn 
on the basis of false and misleading con- 
cepts and definitions. There is no more a 
gross national product in the Soviet Union 
than there is a gross global product here. A 
gross imperial product, with phonetic em- 
phasis upon the gip, is truer to fact. We 
approach a far more accurate and different 
Picture of relative economic strength by 
only comparing the total output of Mos- 
cow’s entire empire, which includes main- 
land China, with that of the free world al- 
lances. The difference is staggering. Com- 
paring the United States, which is a Nation, 
with the Soviet Union, which is an empire 
of many subjugated nations, cannot suit 
Moscow’s propaganda mill better. It con- 
ceals all the facts of economic colonialism 
within the U.S.S.R. itself. 3 

For the same basic reasons, our military 
comparisons are askewed. If we deem the 
armed forces of the external satellites as 
being unreliable for Moscow, there are firm 
grounds for a similar evaluation of the 
armed forces in the U.S.S.R. About 45 per- 
cent of these forces consist of captive 
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non-Russians, and these, by basic policy, are 
ey dispersed from their respective home- 
lands in this substrate empire. Our mem- 
ories are short, and our perspectives are nar- 
row. Only in the past World War, millions 
of these non-Russians deserted to take up 
arms against Moscow. In the Hungarian rev- 
olution, Ukrainians, Russians, and others 
joined with the Hungarian patriots. In Na- 
poleonic times, Alexander I threatened Eu- 
rope with his armed might; before World 
War I, Czar Nicholas II scared Europe with 
the steamroller, his imperial armed forces; 
and now Czar Nikita engages in nuclear 
blackmail. In three major wars in this cen- 
tury, the multi-national forces controlled by 
Moscow disintegrated early in the deadly 
game. On the basis of these facts and more, 
one can understand why at the end of the 
recent 2-day session of the Supreme Soviet, 
the delegates were whisked away to see a per- 
formance of Tolstoy’s “War and Peace.” 
Their self-assuring theme song was that “no 
conqueror will ever again march through 
Moscow.” Contrary to popular myth, both 
Napoleon and Hitler were defeated not by 
the empire's forces but by the emptiness of 
their ideologies. Both had nothing but con- 
tinued slavery to offer to the Russians and 
non-Russian nations in Moscow's empire. 
We, of course, seek to conquer no one. But 
we richly possess an ideology which empha- 
sizes that freedom is indivisible. And in the 
permanent cold war it is the deadliest 
weapon against Moscow's totalitarian em- 
pire, the Soviet Union. Terms like “the 
Soviets,” “the Soviet people,” “the Soviet na- 
tion,” or Russia as an equivalent for U.S.S.R. 
are marks of our intellectual lag regarding 
this basic empire. This lag is shown, too, by 
the fact that nowhere in our Government is 
there any continuous study made of the sen- 
sitive relations between Moscow and its in- 
ternal satellites. Our ignorance along this 
fundamental line is appalling. We're like a 
football team facing an opponent without 
the advantage of a scout’s briefing on his 
basic weaknesses. You wouldn't believe it, 
but 2 years ago an obtuse attempt was 
made to eliminate the non-Russian 
languages beamed by our Voice of America 
to the U.S.S.R. Thanks to a few alert Con- 
gressmen, the peoples there were spared 
listening to our programs in the language 
of their Russian captor. 


THE WILL FOR FREEDOM 


Now, finally, the why of our position on 
peace with honor. Principles and know-how 
are mute without the human will to enforce 
them. Our will for freedom is not just an 
emotion; it is a certitude, a vision with a 
rational outlook. On the basis of our prin- 
ciples and the capabilities set by our know- 
how, this will works creatively to mould that 
world order allowing for the free and maxi- 
mum fruition of individual and national 
potentialities. Our conception of world 
order, based on rights and law, is the very 
negation of Moscow's colonial and imperial- 
ist totalitarianism. This will for freedom 
creates, not just preserves; it moves forward, 
not just rests; it is determined to see things 
through on the time-honored principle that 
the best defense is the offense. We are so 
growth-conscious today about our economy, 
foreign trade, the underdeveloped countries, 
space exploration and other fields: the one 
area we should be most growth-conscious 
about is the state of world freedom. 

In this eventful year, you and your or- 
ganizations can do much to further this will 
for freedom: 

1. The year 1960 is a Lincolnian year, the 
centennial of a Presidency whose immortal 
words on the impossibility of half free and 
half slave applies on a global basis today. 
The year 1976 will be the 200th anniversary 
of our Declaration of Independence for 
which we should prepare with clean con- 
sciences and firm hearts. Instead of long- 
run economic plans, let us initiate in the 
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spirit of our living revolution a 16-year free- 
dom plan for spiritual rededication and 4 
politico-psychological force that would stir 
the hearts and minds of people throughout 
the world; 

2. More than anything else, Khrushchev 
wants our acquiescence and consent to the 
permanent captivity of the over 20 nations in 
his vast empire. His sputniks, luniks, and 
missilniks are all diversionary means for 
attaining this crucial objective. Unless we 
are bent upon suicide, this we could never 
allow to happen. In terms of our principles, 
not to say national strategy, such an accom- 
modation is unthinkable. Your organiza- 
tions can give full expression to this by 
preparing now for the first anniversary of 
Captive Nations Week this July; 

3. The record shows that all recent sum- 
mits have resulted in grave disadvantages 
for us. Two years of clever propaganda by 
Moscow has sucked us into another summit 
and perhaps a series of diversionary talk- 
fests. Even now Khrushchey is reviving 
pressure on West Berlin. You and I can 
urge our President that the summit agenda 
include the basic issues of the captive na- 
tions and an integrated Germany and that 
our stand on West Berlin, which is only the 
tail of these issues, be firm and uncompro- 
mising. Before long we shall learn that the 
only self-respecting way to treat a totali- 
tarian Russian is by firmness and confident 
resolve; 

4. To close the serious cold war gap, your 
organizations can help immensely in this 
by supporting the important bills in Con- 
gress (H.R, 3880 and S. 1689) proposing the 
creation of a Freedom Commission and a 
Freedom Academy; and 

5. We are constantly told to learn about 
and understand other peoples and nations. 
By all means. From the viewpoint of our 
own national security, I believe you will 
agree that a working knowledge and under- 
standing of the many non-Russian nations 
in the U.S.S.R. ranks high in priority. You 
can develop this important interest which 
basically is in the interest of our own na- 
tional security. 

By doing what you believe in is the true 
exercise of the will for freedom. Our will 
for freedom is the backbone of the will to 
freedom among the enslaved. This will is at 
the core of peace with honor. This will is 
ably represented by you. 


Mr. Speaker, along with many other 
Members of Congress, it has been my 
happy privilege to become an honorary 
member of this committee. This na- 
tional committee of over 250 prominent 
Americans represents every major sphere 
of our society—labor, management, edu- 
cation, the press, fraternals, the enter- 
tainment world. The committee’s prep- 
arations for Captive Nations Week were 
extensive and impressive. It stimulated 
the formation of local committees in 
about 50 major communities throughout 
the country. 

It is not possible for me here to present 
all the evidences of this preparation, but 
the following selected items are sufficient 
to give an indication of the work of this 
committee. I include at this point the 
prayers printed in the colorful brochure, 
“Captive Nations Week, July 17-23, 
1960,” prepared and distributed in tens of 
thousands of copies. Dr. Alexis Carrel, a 
famous scientist, once said: 

The most powerful form of energy that 
one can generate is prayer. Only in prayer 
do we achieve that complete and harmonious 
assembly of body, mind, and spirit, which 
gives the frail human need its unshakable 
strength. 
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Khrushchey scoffs at this because he 
fears it. Through such energy the com- 
mittee released a letter to the President 
prior to the summit, statements on The 
Summit Debacle” and “Nekulturniy 
Khrushchev,” and on the eve of the ob- 
servance letters to our newspaper organs, 
3 also I include as part of my re- 
marks: 


Prayers For CAPTIVE NATIONS 


O, Lord, the Blessed One, through Thy 
blessings and Thy unique compassions, suc- 
cor all the human beings who are suffering 
under the oppression of the tyrannic and 
brutal acts of imperialist totalitarianism. 

May they have the opportunity to enjoy 
their freedom and liberty, for they were 
equally created: may we, with courage and 
strength, always work to magnify this 
opportunity. (Prepared May 1960 by Geshe 
B graduate of Buddhist Seminary, 

et.) 

Our Father God, Author of liberty, grate- 
ful for our own freedom we lift our prayer 
for the millions of God-fearing people—Thy 
children, who look up to Thee crying “how 
long, O Lord, how long,” even as they are 
bound with the chords of a temporary 
tyranny. 

In this desperate hour when the world’s 
hope for a brighter tomorrow is so largely 
committed to our frail hands, strengthen 
us in Thy name to challenge all evil forces 
which deal in fetters of the body and mind 
and which seek to degrade human person- 
ality. 

Without ceasing we would remember the 
captive nations in their cruel bondage— 
proud peoples with their precious traditions 
stamped into the dust while alien Caesars 
exercise their ruthless sway over them. 
Above all the tumult and shouting of these 
voleanic days we hear the summons of Thy 
voice as in centuries past. “Let my people 


May we play our full part in the restora- 
tion of human rights everywhere. May no 
denial of human freedom by those who 
would crush the liberties of others con- 
taminate our souls with the blight of ex- 
pediency. Strengthen us with Thy might 
that the arrogant boasts of entrenched 
tyranny may but put steel into our purpose 
to break their grip upon the governments 
and lives they now enslave. 

We thank Thee for the inner shrine in 
human hearts which no dictator can dese- 
crate, and where blaze the candles of faith 
which no iron fists can snuff out. 

Give us to see that to acquiesce in the 
crucifixion of freedom anywhere is ultimately 
to nail our own liberty on the same cross, 
knowing that with what measure we mete, 
it shall be measured to us again. 

We ask it in the Name of the Redeemer 
who came to proclaim liberty to the captives 
and deliverance to those who are bound. 
Amen. (Prepared May 1960 by Dr. Frederick 
Brown Harris, Chaplain, U.S. Senate.) 

O Almight Creator, who has endowed every 
human being with the power of free choice, 
hear the cries of Thy children from whom 
this precious birthright has been stolen. In 
this day when whole nations groan under the 
yoke of godless oppression, let those count- 
less martyrs who have willingly shed their 
blood for Thee give testimony of their desire 
for the blessings of liberty. 

O God of our Fathers, once Thy Chosen 
People begged Thee for deliverance from cap- 
tivity in the Land of Egypt, and Thou didst 
take pity on them. Show forth Thy power 
today and lead from bondage the millions of 
Thy people enslaved by men who revile Thy 
very name. 

O God of Wisdom, whose beloved Son has 
said, “You shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free,” let the light of 
Thy divine truth penetrate the hearts of 
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those who hate and persecute Thy people. 
Only Thy truth can bring that peace which 
the human race has ever sought—not merely 
the absence of armed conflict, but peace 
based on justice and freedom for every hu- 
man creature. 

O God of Mercy, regard not our unworthi- 
ness, for we do not pray for ourselves—but 
for the unknown millions who are suffering 
in silence for love of Thee. For their sake, 
O Lord, we earnestly beg Thee to hasten the 
coming of Thy reign of peace. Amen. (Pre- 
pared May 1960 by Rt. Rev. Msgr. John B. 
Roeder, vice chancellor, archdiocese of 
Washington, D.C.) 

O Thou who are the peace of the world: 
Save our generation from the terror that 
cometh by night and the arrow that flieth 
by day; from the pestilence that walketh in 
darkness and its destruction that wasteth 
at noonday: 

O Thou who hast led us across the Red 
Seas and the wilderness of the yesteryears 
in a vision of a divine covenant; quicken that 
vision in our minds so that with renewed 
faith we shall be its living witness and in- 
spire free men toward a rebirth of freedom 
to face the promise of a new age: 

O Thou who hast been our refuge and 
our fortress through the ages, our altar of 
devotion, light our lives with Thy sacred fire 
and our hearts with Thy flame so that with 
strength of spirit and courage of purpose we 
will strive toward a world bringing Thy light 
and Thy peace unto the children of men. 

Bless Thou the men who raise the stand- 
ards of Thy law in our own time; the men 
who are not neutral in time of evil nor turn 
their face when the wicked would barter the 
birthright of freedom for a mess of red pot- 
tage; the men who would rise to new sacri- 
fice so that the captives will be freed and 
the age of a free church in a free state shall 
come for all Thy children; 

Guide us and guard us and lead us for- 
ward so that through our labors in this 
moment of history we shall be the witness 
of Thy covenant and the time will soon 
come when the world shall be filed with the 
knowledge of a righteous God even as the 
waters cover the seas. (Prepared May 1960 
by Dr. Norman Gerstenfeld, rabbi, Washing- 
tion, D.C., congregation.) 

May 12, 1960. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESENT: On the eve of your 
departure for the summit meeting in Paris, 
I wish to take this opportunity to express 
the one central idea which binds the rapidly 
growing membership of this national com- 
mittee, namely that in the light of our tra- 
ditions and our moral leadership among the 
nontotalitarian nations of the free world it 
is unthinkable that we should fail to press 
the fundamental issue of the captive na- 
tions—those within as well as those out- 
side the Soviet Union—as a paramount sub- 
ject of summit discussion. Indeed, the U-2 
incident and Moscow's distorting propa- 
ganda abuse of it necessitate that at long 
last we face the reality of all the captive 
nations, not just the minority of them in 
Central Europe. 

In accord with the written intent of Pub- 
lic Law 86-90 enacted last year, this com- 
mittee is a natural response to the reasoned 
convictions and judgments of countless 
American citizens who properly view the 
captive nations issue as a subject of cold 
logic and national strategy, not just one of 
warm sentiment and humanitarian con- 
cern. The surging, nationwide support for 
Captive Nations Week observance is impres- 
sive evidence that the rank and file of the 
American people view with abhorrence the 
slavery status of whole nations, the result 
of Moscow’s imperialist totalitarianism. Our 
American people, thank God, are not rec- 
onciled to the captivity of millions by Red 
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totalitarian tyrants, nor do we regard this 
as their permanent condition. We thus urge 
you, Mr. President, to expressly convey at 
the summit both the spirit and the con- 
tents of the captive nations resolution 
which our Congress passed last year. 

Developments of the past 3 years, high- 
lighted by sputniks and other basically di- 
versionary Russian performances, cannot but 
cause us to recall here the apt words of 
Karl Marx—words which still are unquot- 
able in Khrushchev’s supposedly relaxed em- 
pire: 

“They will have learned before that the 
idea of Russian diplomatic supremacy owes 
its efficiency to the imbecility and the ti- 
midity of the Western nations, and that the 
belief in Russia’s superior military power is 
hardly less a delusion. There is only one 
way to deal with a power like Russia, and 
that is the fearless way.” 

Applied to the current scene, this is 
doubtlessly a strong statement and, in part, 
exaggerated. But when one faces the para- 
mount fact that, in this past century, of 
all the major colonial empires the Russian 
one was not only able to survive but also, 
behind the legalistic mask of the U.S.S.R., 
now even threatens the security of the non- 
totalitarian world, the aptness of the state- 
ment could scarcely be denied. It is most 
significant that this observation was made 
during the reign of Czar Nicholas I with 
whom Khrushchev now openly compares 
himself, as witness his Budapest address last 
December. With secrecy and espionage in 
the air today, we can all profit by reading 
the illuminating chapter on “The Secret Life 
of Russia” in Marquis de Custine’s classic 
“Journey for Our Time,” a work written in 
the days of Khrushehev's present model and 
about whom the author says: “when I gaze 
upon this personage, unique in the world, 
from close at hand, I believe his head has 
two faces, like that of Janus” (p. 215). 

The cold war techniques of Khrushchev 
who has clearly earned the imperial title of 
Nikita the Surly, are essentially those of 
Nicholas I, the former and equally arrogant 
gendarme of Europe. Nuclear blackmail 
threats, exercises in Potemkin Village eco- 
nomics, and many other stratagems have 
their substantial precedents in the history 
of Russian empire building, written by the 
blood of both the oppressed Russian and 
non-Russian peoples. The peace-at-no-price 
attitude shown by Moscow toward the sum- 
mit indicates in itself the manner by which 
it seeks to exploit this given opportunity. 
Its propaganda machine has even gone to 
the length of attempting to compromise the 
position of Western Germany by unjust at- 
tacks upon Theodore Oberlaender, the 
Refugee Minister of our ally, in whose de- 
fense scores of witnesses in this country 
could be supplied. Its propaganda exploita- 
tion of the U-2 incident, which may well 
backfire, is more generally known. In short, 
Moscow’s carefully calculated game of bluff 
and bluster has reaped for it another sum- 
mit: its aim now is to exploit it fully. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
the irony of the current situation lies in 
the overall fact that Moscow is able to ad- 
vance diplomatically and propagandawise 
though it is really operating from basic 
weaknesses and multiformed necessity. Our 
memories are short. All evidence shows that 
at the time of the Hungarian Revolution the 
Red totalitarian empire was in grave trouble. 
Surely the passage of 4 years has not erased 
the inherent weaknesses in the structure of 
this far-flung empire. Plainly, a ruler secure 
in his empire would certainly not erupt as 
Khrushchey had upon the passage of the 
Captive Nations Week resolution last year. 
Out of necessity and the need for time to 
consolidate, Moscow is clearly pressing for 
Western accommodation to its empire under 
the spurious label of “peaceful coexistence,” 
along with the hope that its calculated 
propaganda of bluff and bluster may twist 
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any indication of Western timidity into real 
concessions, 

Unleashing Marx at Khrushchev, our 
actions should be completely guided by the 
historical truth that “there is only one way 
to deal with a power like Russia, and that is 
the fearless way.” Disarmament, nuclear 
test bans, the misnomered topic of East- 
West relations, involving trade and cultural 
exchange, are in reality secondary issues. 
Khrushchev’s overriding objective is free 
world assent and acquiescence to his empire. 
His emphasis upon disarmament and other 
subsidiary issues is designed to deflect our 
attention from the basic issue. The omis- 
sion of this subject in summit discussion 
will certainly be propagandistically exploited 
in the empire to mislead the captives that 
the free world's interest in them has waned. 

This committee, therefore, strongly urges 
that our Government seize every opportu- 
nity to insist upon this crucial subject as a 
major point of summit discussion. Failure 
to do so would be, in effect, an accommoda- 
tion to Moscow’s empire and a victory for 
Khrushchev, far surpassing anything his un- 
reliable multinational military forces could 
achieve. We would be bolstering the secu- 
rity of his totalitarian, colonial system and 
undermining one of our most powerful 
deterrents against overt totalitarian aggres- 
sion and a hot war, namely, the captive na- 
tions both within and outside the Soviet 
Union. The very implication of an assent 
to the status quo would make mockery of 
the Captive Nations Week resolution and also 
of the proclamation issued by you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, last year. In terms of bargaining posi- 
tion, the captive nations are of enormous 
and strategic value to the security of the 
nontotalitarian world. Any rationalization 
to the effect that this fundamental subject 
might be discussed later in a possible series 
of summits would not mitigate some of the 
above effects. 

This summit is truly a ripe occasion for 
the expression of our initiative, diplomatic 
offensive, and asserted knowledgeability as 
concerns Moscow's empire, which includes 
the Soviet Union itself. At every point we 
could express these qualities and place 
Moscow on a retreating defensive. The U-2 
incident has revived the open skies plan and 
the need for breaking through the Iron Cur- 
tain. We could also point out that most of 
the territory flown over by the plane is cap- 
tive non-Russian and forthrightly bring into 
question the legitimacy of Moscow's argu- 
ment on international law. A law which in 
truth and history is not founded upon the 
inalienable rights of people is hardly one 
commanding of dutiful observance. We 
earnestly hope that after all that has been 
sensationally revealed by this incident, our 
Government will manifest at the summit 
that power of fearless initiative without 
which the unending challenge of Moscow's 
imperialist totalitarianism cannot be met. 

With God's many blessings upon your his- 
toric venture and best wishes in our firm 
policy of justice and freedom for peace and 
friendship among all nations, including 
those in the Soviet Union, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Lev E. DOBRIANSKY, 
Chairman. 
THE SUMMIT DEBACLE: A LESSON AND AN 
OPPORTUNITY 


May 18, 1960.—The firm and honorable po- 
sition taken by our President with regard to 
Khrushchey’s arrogant demands at the sum- 
mit warrants the praise and admiration of 
every American. The National Captive Na- 
tions Week Committee, made up of citizens 
dedicated to the spirit, principles, and con- 
tent of the Captive Nations Week resolution, 
proudly lauds the President’s forthright re- 
jection of the Red czar’s ultimatum. The 
President monumentalizes our stand of no 
Munich with Moscow’s totalitarians. 
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The collapse of this summit should at long 
last signalize for all sober-thinking Ameri- 
cans the basic need to face up to the realities 
of the incessant cold war. Taking a leaf 
from Russia's imperialist history, the cold 
war will exist so long as captive non-Rus- 
sian nations exist, both within and without 
the Soviet Union, and the Russian people 
themselves are kept in totalitarian bondage. 
It is a pity that our President had to be sub- 
jected to the indignities of an ill-bred leader 
who in the captive world has the fixed repu- 
tation as the “Hangman of Ukraine” and the 
“Butcher of Budapest.” But perhaps this 
event will serve as a lesson to the many 
naive elements in our country who pressed 
these past 2 years for a deal with Red im- 
perialist totalitarianism. 

Khrushchev’s insulting behavior was a cal- 
culated part of the zigzag cold war game 
played by Moscow, a game designed to un- 
dermine the resistance of freemen. Con- 
trary to obtuse statements that the cold war 
will now be resumed, the stubborn fact is 
that the summit itself was an instrument of 
Moscow’s cold war game. The cold war is 
merely in a state of continuation. It is fer- 
vently hoped that by this acid experience 
We will now begin to recognize the dire need 
for preparing and seizing the opportunities 
open to us for victory in this protracted con- 
flict. Moscow’s brand of peaceful coexistence 
or a hot war is certainly not the only choice 
before us. 

The blustering Khrushchev statement on 
the opening day more than confirms the 
contents of our memorandum delivered to 
the White House last week. His statement 
and timed behavior provided the third phase 
in the summit development since November 
1957: first he pressured for it; then, long 
before the grossly exaggerated U-2 incident, 
he arrogantly propagandized against free 
world interests; and now he brazenly prosti- 
tuted the organs of international diplomacy 
by his design to humiliate the spokesman 
of the leading power in the nontotalitarian 
free world. 

As we stressed in our memorandum last 
week, Khrushchev is operating from a posi- 
tion of weakness, not one of strength. All 
his bluster about military power, retaliation, 
space satellites and rockets—of secondary 
and tertiary importance in themselves— 
cannot conceal the deep, inherent weakness 
of his empire, which necessarily includes the 
numerous captive non-Russian nations in 
the U.S.S.R. Khrushchev’s statement at the 
summit is in reality a statement of self- 
indictment, It attains to the same summit 
of diabolical fraudulence as his atheistic 
appeal to God as his witness. The entire 
statement is girded to the spurious sover- 
eignty of the Soviet state, standards of inter- 
national law, and the lofty principles of the 
United Nations Charter. It even alludes to 
the Soviet Union as being a nation. 

The of this statement should not 
go without challenge at this time. The whole 
issue of the captive non-Russian nations in 
the U.S.S.R. is tied up with these premises. 
Our diplomacy of truth should be pursued to 
lay before the world the full truth of all the 
captive nations. On the basis of historical 
fact and truth there is no need to apologize 
for the U-2 incident. Most of the territory 
flown over, namely Turkestan, is captive non- 
Russian territory anyway. Clearly, in point 
of logic, if before the summit it was a dis- 
tasteful necessity to conduct aerial recon- 
naissance over this non-Russian territory 
and the fringe of the territory of the Siber- 
yaks, it is no less now. The promotion of an 
open society plan is only another way of call- 
ing for the emancipation of the captive na- 
tions. We should press for this now, with 
pointed concentration on the captive na- 
tions within the Soviet Union. We would 
be building up further one of our greatest 
deterrents against a hot war and, with truth 
as our weapon, defeating Moscow's cold war 
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challenge. Needless to say, Moscow could ill 
afford a hot war with a progressively in- 
secure empire. How frightened Moscow is by 
this prospect was plainly shown last July 
when the captive nations resolution was 
passed. Its three major wars in this century 
clearly demonstrate that even improved mili- 
tary technology cannot possibly overcome 
the basic forces of nationalism and human 
freedom. In all three, its military forces 
disintegrated early. 

Khrushchev likes to compare himself with 
the equally arrogant Czar Nicholas I, the 
gendarme of Europe. For our time we can- 
not but quote again the apt remarks made 
by Karl Marx in Nicholas’ time: “There is 
only one way to deal with a power like Rus- 
sia, and that is the fearless way.” A persist- 
ent campaign of truth about Moscow's em- 
pire—its economic colonialism, militaristic 
imperialism, and barbaric totalitarianism— 
would be enough to cage even a raving bear 
with a club. 


NEKULTURNIY KHRUSHCHEV 


It is nothing short of amazing that in all 
the verbal furor over the U-2 incident and 
the summit, two fundamental facts are 
completely ignored. Indeed, a_ persistent 
oversight of these two basic and determin- 
ing facts hardly speaks well for those who 
today are most vocal on the issue. 

The first clear fact is that the U-2 plane 
flew over mostly captive non-Russian terri- 
tory in the USS.R,, specifically that of 
Turkestan, as well as over a fringe of the area 
occupied by decentralist Siberyaks. From 
the viewpoints of geography, history, and 
demography, Russian territory as such was 
not even involved in this incident. Unless we 
subscribe to the notion of sovereignty based 
on conquest and colonial domination by to- 
talitarian Moscow (and many in this coun- 
try unwarily seem to), this essential fact 
should forthrightly be put before the Ameri- 
can people. 

Curiously enough, when Congress passed 
the Captive Nations Week resolution last 
year, it rightly manifested to the world its 
solid understanding of the captive status of 
Turkestan and parts of Siberia. If we are 
truly dedicated to a diplomacy of truth, 
the time is now to bring into full question 
the fictitious sovereignty and hollow stand- 
ards of international law which imperialist 
Moscow exploits to conceal its more basic 
empire from the world. An open debate 
grounded in essential fact and truth would 
be most salutary at this time. 

The second notable fact which eludes the 
understanding of many in this country is 
the full and open exposure of the Nekul- 
turniy Khrushchev (the uncultured Khru- 
shchey) at the summit. Note is taken, to be 
sure, of his uncouth, boisterous and arro- 
gant behavior, but these are only symptoms 
of his essentially uncultured character. 
It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
the effects of this exposure are felt in the 
hearts and minds of the Russian intelli- 
gentsia itself. 

Khrushchev pretends to represent the 
Soviet people. He, of course, does not rep- 
resent the captive non-Russian nations and 
peoples in the U.S.S.R. His reputation 
among them is that of the hangman of the 
Ukraine and the butcher of Hungary. But 
also vitally important is the fact that Nekul- 
turniy Khrushchey does not represent the 
culture and intellectual attainments of the 
Russian nation itself. Against the rich 
background of Russian culture and civi- 
lization the barbaric behavior of Nekul- 
turniy Khrushchev at Paris is unquestion- 
ably an ineradicable blot in the pages of 
Russian history. Without doubt, this bar- 
baric spectacle has brought nothing but dis- 
gust and shame to the minds and hearts of 
the present Russian intelligentsia. 

Whereas the Russian intelligentsia can- 
not express itself on this score, we as a free 
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people can do it for them. Khrushchev 
clearly established his reputation at Paris 
as Nekulturniy Nikita. This appropriate 
nomer, Nekulturniy (ne-kool-toor’ny) Ni- 
kita or Khrushchev, deserves to be heard 
throughout the nontotalitarian free world. 
Its general use would provide that free ex- 
pression to the disgust and nausea that now 
dwells in the minds and hearts of cultured 
Russians. 


A LETTER TO THE Eprror 
JULY 12, 1960. 
EDITOR, 
Washington Post and Times Herald, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Captive Nations Week will be observed on 
July 17-23. In accordance with Public Law 
86-90, the National Captive Nations Week 
Committee was founded to prepare this ob- 
servance. In most major cities, local com- 
mittees have been formed to conduct the 
activities of this significant observance. 

In view of the world developments this 
past year, the urgency of recognizing the 
strategic importance of all the captive na- 
tions to U.S. interests in the cold war can- 
not be too strongly emphasized. It will be 
recalled that when Congress passed the Cap- 
tive Nations Week resolution last July, fol- 
lowed by the Presidents proclamation, 
Nekulturniy (uncultured) Khrushchev broke 
into a wild rage. There was good reason 
for this violent reaction. The resolution 
for the first time struck at the tenuous 
bases of Moscow’s propaganda pretensions 
and claims by which it seeks to deceive and 
influence minds throughout the free world. 

Unfortunately, the meaning of the reso- 
lution and Moscow’s reaction to it were not 
fully understood by some of our observers. 
Your editorial then “Irritating the Bear,” 
July 24, 1959, essentially held that we must 
not confront the sprawling bear with the 
club of truth. In the recent light of Paris, 
Tokyo, Italy, Cuba, and elsewhere, we ear- 
nestly hope you and others will now under- 
stand our position. 

Our observance of Captive Nations Week 
expresses these convictions: (1) That the 
chief struggle is not in the nuclear and 
military fleld but in the overall propaganda 
and psycho-political; (2) that the only way 
to prevent a hot global war is to win the 
psychological cold war by the prime ideology 
of the freedom of all the captive nations; 
(8) that our Declaration of Independence, 
wisely externalized, provides the moral and 
political truths—as well as unsurpassable 
national purposes—to cage the Bear; (4) 
that the myth of Soviet unity and power 
must be exploded so that the entire world 
may see what the Soviet Union really is, a 
loosely knitted quilt of captive nations where 
economic colonialism and political imperial- 
ism are rampant; and (5) that by a firm and 
unwavering policy of emancipation and in- 
dependence aimed at all the captive nations, 
including those in the U.S.S.R., we can best 
aid the Russian people to attain their in- 
dependence from centuries of political bar- 
barism. 

Toward these ends and dynamic, program- 
matic action, we urge (a) the establishment 
of a permanent Congressional Committee on 
Captive Nations, (b) the creation of an ex- 
ecutive agency on the self-determination of 
captive and occupied nations, (c) the insti- 
tution of a freedom academy, and (d) the 
adoption of a policy of emancipation and in- 
dependence. We call for a 16-year freedom 
plan, commencing with this anniversary 
Lincolnian year of the Great Emancipator 
and earning the honor of our being as the 
nation of world freedom by 1976, the 200th 
anniversary of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

In the year of one of Khrushchev’s fa- 
vorite predecessors, Marx wrote: “They will 
have learned before that the idea of Rus- 
sian diplomatic supremacy owes its efficiency 
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to the imbecility and the timidity of the 
Western nations, and that the belief in Rus- 
sia’s superior military power is hardly less a 
delusion. There is only one way to deal with 
a power like Russia, and that is the fearless 
way.” We're not imbecile or timid, but some 
are deluded and we have yet to take the 
fearless way. 
Lev E. Dosriansky, 
Chairman, National Captive Nations 
Week Committee and Author of 
Captive Nations Week Resolution. 


NATIONWIDE CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 
OBSERVANCE 


Mr. Speaker, due to the tireless efforts 
of the National Captive Nations Commit- 
tee and those of the many local commit- 
tees, millions of Americans participated 
in the 1960 observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week. At my request, the com- 
mittee has furnished me hundreds of 
newspaper clippings reporting the activ- 
ities of this nationwide observance. 
Every section of the country is repre- 
sented. Editorials and reports appeared 
in the New York Times, the Chicago 
Tribune, the New York Daily News, the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, the Daily Times of 
Maine, the Saturday Democrat of Massa- 
chusetts, the Sentinel of South Carolina, 
the Eastern Colorado Plainsmen, the 
Sacramento Union of California, and 
many others, large and small, from al- 
most every State of the Union. 

Mr. Speaker, to show the range and 
types of these reports on the observance 
activities throughout the Nation, I pre- 
sent the following selected items which 
I include as part of my remarks: 

[From the Washington Star, July 24, 1960] 
BPIRES oF THE SPIRIT—LET My PEOPLE Go 


(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain of 
the U.S. Senate) 


The test of America’s boasted freedom is 
how much her free men care for those who 
have lost their liberty. To revel only in 
one’s freedom, and to forget the fetters of 
others, is a base betrayal of our own heri- 
tage. Such forgetfulness is an ominous 
prophecy that those who do not fight for 
liberty everywhere will finally lose their own. 
There is absolutely no question more vital 
in this day of besieging problems than the 
attitude of the free nations toward the lands 
Soviet Russia has bound with the shackles 
of serfdom. 

There is nothing on which the conspirators 
of the Kremlin are more adamant than their 
insistence that their imperialistic robberies 
be recognized and the status of satellite na- 
tions be accepted as final. That assumption 
is a definite part of their strategy to commu- 
nize the whole earth. They have the effron- 
tery to suggest to the free world that they 
agree to coexistence with those who are using 
every foul force to stamp out the fire of free- 
dom in lands once free but now under the 
Soviet’s savage sway. 

The greatest imperialists of the age so dis- 
count the intelligence of the human race 
and so distort the facts that they now charge 
the very Republic which gave Cuba its free- 
dom with plotting its enslavement. The 
system with millions of slaves in its iron 
hold threatens to “free” Cuba. Could the 
big lie be stretched to bigger proportions? 

It is an appeal to the best instincts of 
America which sounds in the call of Con- 
gress and of the President for a specific 
week of remembering the captive nations 
whose anguished cry, “How long, O Lord, 
how long?” must never be drowned by the 
glorification of our own freedom. Nothing 
which he heard in our free land aroused 
the ire of the crude and cruel peasant who 
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stands at the top of the Soviet pyramid of 
brute strength as much as any reference to 
Hungary, and the other captive nations. 

No wonder, for it is the one heinous blot 
that gives the lie to all the fair promises 
of this vast principality of evil which has 
invented its own inverted and perverted 
dictionary in which the holy word “peace” 
means simply the victory of their tyranny. 

Captive Nations Week serves notice on the 
Kremlin that no rocket-rattling will ever 
make America forget her vow to keep alive 
the knowledge of atrocities perpetrated, un- 
til the submerged nations are rescued from 
the invader and their soil no longer de- 
filed by this abomination, 

Our Congress has called the roll of those 
now under the Soviet yoke: Poland, Hun- 
gary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia, Estonia, Rumania, East Germany, 
Bulgaria, mainland China, Armenia, North 
Korea, Albania, Tibet, and others. To make 
sure that the idea of Captive Nations Week 
does not prove to be simply an ephemeral 
sop to the American conscience, Co: 
specifically declares that “the President is 
further authorized and requested to issue 
a similar proclamation each year until such 
time as freedom and independence shall have 
been achieved for all the captive nations of 
the world.” With wholehearted approval 
President Eisenhower sounds a trumpet 
which must never know retreat in his ring- 
ing words, “There can be no true peace 
which involves acceptance of the status quo 
in which we find injustice to many nations 
and repression of human beings on a gigantic 
scale.” 

And what does all this have to do with 
“Spires?” Everything. It is under the 
church spires of America that there thun- 
ders the emancipating words of the Father 
God, to whom all souls belong and to whom 
all souls are dear, “Let My people go.” 

Every remembrance of the captive nations 
is a prayer. Their plight ought to be the 
subject of prayer in every temple of wor- 
ship on the Sunday of the annual Captive 
Nations Week. 

We can imagine no more moving scene in 
any church in America than the service 
at 11 a.m. on the dear Lord's blessed day 
of that week observed at St. Patrick’s Cath- 
olic Church in the Capital of free America. 
Present were many whose ancestral roots are 
in the nations now enslaved. Many of 
them had fled from the present tyranny. 
From the high white pulpit of that lovely 
sanctuary Bishop Philip M. Hannan pro- 
claimed the unvarnished truth in sermon 
and in prayer. His was indeed the voice of 
America, and the voice of the Universal 
Church as to the altar of the Most High the 
shackled millions were lifted in the arms of 
Christian sympathy and intercession. 

In such an hour of worship in any church 
we are reminded of the final judgment test 
of the Master who came preaching release 
for the captives as He asks the piercing 
question, “When I was in prison did you 
come unto Me?” 

In the spirit of that moving service in St. 
Patrick’s, let us pray—Our Father God, 
author of liberty, without ceasing we would 
remember the captive nations in their cruel 
bondage—proud peoples with their precious 
traditions stamped into the dust while alien 
Caesars exercise their ruthless sway over 
them. Above all the tumult and shouting of 
these volcanic days we hear Thy summons, 
even as in centuries past, “Let My people 
go.” Give us to see that to acquiesce in the 
crucifixion of freedom anywhere is ulti- 
mately to nail our liberty on the same cross, 
knowing that with what measure we mete, it 
shall be measured to us again. We ask it in 
the Name of the Redeemer who came to pro- 
claim liberty to the captives and deliverance 
to those who are bound. Amen. 
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[From the Washington Star, Aug. 7, 1960] 
COMMENDS Dr. HARRIS 


For some time now both my wife and I 
have been consistent readers of the “Spires 
of the Spirit“ column written by Dr. Fred- 
erick Brown Harris in the Sunday Star. To 
us it has come to be a weekly must, And on 
the basis of my various associations I know 
that this expressed admiration for the col- 
umn also reflects the thoughts and feelings 
of countless other readers. 

I sincerely congratulate the Star for mak- 
ing the writings of the Chaplain of the U.S. 
Senate accessible to us. In his own right 
Dr. Harris is widely respected in many quar- 
ters of the globe for his remarkable capacity 
to interpret the temporal and ephemeral in 
terms of the eternal and universally neces- 
sary. His lucidly written column furnishes 
us with perspectives and insights which are 
not readily obtainable elsewhere. The man- 
ner in which he invariably weds principle 
and act, the moral idea and the experiential 
empiric, illuminates the meaning and sig- 
nificance of every current development he 
treats. 

His recent article “Let My People Go” 
clearly substantiates these points. In behalf 
of all our citizens who observed Captive Na- 
tions Week, I wish to express publicly our 
gratitude and esteem for this superb literary 
rendition which will be widely distributed 
next year. Indeed, Dr. Harris presented the 
facts about the 22 captive nations with im- 
pressive accuracy. His column is a source of 
powerful spiritual sustenance for all its 
readers. 

Lev E. DOBRIANSKY, 
Chairman, National Committee on 
Captive Nations Week. 


[From the Pittsburgh Press, July 17, 1960] 

Wy You Pray TODAY ror 22 Caprives—Dr. 
DOBRIANSKY Has AROUSED WORLD TO PLIGHT 
or ENSLAVED 


(By William Gill) 


Because of the perseverance of one man, 
thousands of people here and in the rest of 
the United States will kneel today in prayer 
for the liberation of 22 nations held captive 
by the Kremlin. 

He is Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, 41, a balding, 
scholarly professor of Soviet Economics at 
Georgetown University in Washington. 

A lieutenant-colonel in the U.S. Army Re- 
serve, Dr. Dobriansky was teaching at the 
National War College when he conceived the 
idea for Captive Nations Week which starts 
today. 

The year was 1958 and the United States, 
having failed to act in the Hungarian Revolt 
2 years earlier, had all but buried its avowed 
policy of liberation of the captive peoples of 
Eastern Europe and Asia. 

“Then, as now, I was increasingly con- 
cerned over the growing indifference in many 
American circles toward not only the status 
but also the strategic value of the captive 
nations,” Dr. Dobriansky says. 

New York-born, Dr. Dobriansky graduated 
magna cum laude from New York University, 
studied philosophy 7 years at Fordham and 
returned to New York University to earn his 
Ph. D. in political science in 1950. He is 
of Ukrainian heritage and is chairman of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of America. 

Dr. Dobriansky views Nikita Khrushehev's 
peaceful coexistence as a sinister drive to 
break the wills of the captive nations by 
convincing the United States it is hopeless 
to encourage the spirit of freedom behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

This, he claims, would amount to an 
American guarantee of the territorial in- 
tegrity of the Russian Empire. Secure in 
this knowledge, the Kremlin could then step 
up its cold-war operations far beyond their 
present scope. 
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Washington had all but officially granted 
this guarantee when Dr. Dobriansky saw his 
opportunity to head it off in June 1958. 

The executions in Hungary of ex-Premier 
Imre Nagy and Gen. Pal Maleter spurred 
widespread anti-Communist demonstrations 
in the United States and Europe. 

At this point Dr. Dobriansky got a reso- 
lution introduced in Congress calling for 
observance of a Captive Nations Year. The 
House Judiciary Committee killed it, largely 
because a majority felt a year was too long 
for such an observance. 

Dr. Dobriansky had to wait another year 
before another event gave him a second 
chance. The event was Vice President 
RicHuarp M. Nrxon's visit to Moscow last July. 
Many saw in this a first step toward grant- 
ing the guarantee the Kremlin wants, 

To allay these fears, Dr. Dobriansky again 
introduced his resolution, this time pruning 
the observance from a year down to 1 week— 
Captive Nations Week. 

in the Senate by PAUL 
Dovetas, Ilinois Democrat, and JACOB 
Javits, New York Republican, the resolu- 
tion was unanimously passed by voice vote 
on July 6. Massachusetts’ Representative 
Jonn McCormack, House majority leader, 
hustled it through the lower Chamber. 

The resolution did not mince words. It 
said that the “enslavement of a substantial 
part of the world’s population by Communist 
imperialism makes a mockery of the idea of 
peaceful coexistence.” 

It named the 22 nations Communist Rus- 
sia holds in bondage, some of them nations 
Americans never thought of as independent 
entities because they had been conquered by 
the czars. 

It sidestepped the promise of any direct 
US. action to set these nations free but it 
tied their continued resistance to America’s 
own national security. 

Finally, it urged the President to issue a 
proclamation setting aside Captive Nations 
Week to encourage this resistance. 

Dr. Dobriansky claims the State Depart- 
ment is responsible for watering down the 
version signed by President Eisenhower last 
year. But this was barely noticed in the 
fireworks that followed. 

Nikita Khrushchev squealed like a stuck 
pig. On the eve of Mr. Nrxon’s arrival in 
Moscow, he let loose a series of blasts at 
President Eisenhower for having the temerity 
to set aside a week of prayer for the captive 
nations. 

Mr. Eisenhower returned the fire and he 
was backed up by leaders of both parties and 
most notably by George Meany, president of 
the AFL-CIO. Mr. Meany called Khru- 
shchev’s outbursts “only a demonstration 
of the inherent weakness of his sprawling 
slave empire.” 

In Moscow, Khrushchev got into a heated 

t over the proclamation with Vice 
President Nrxown as they toured the American 
exhibit. 

Khrushchey’s tirades did not deter Con- 
gress from passing the resolution again this 
year. 


DOBRIANSKY ON Radio THIS WEEK 


Pittsburgh will have a chance to hear Dr. 
Ley E. Dobriansky on two local radio stations 
this week. 

Today at 5:30 p.m. on WPIT, Dr. Dobrian- 
sky will take part in a Georgetown University 
Forum session titled “Moscow's Reaction to 
Captive Nations Week.” 

Tuesday at 9:05 p.m. on EDKA radio, Dr. 
Dobriansky will discuss the significance of 
the observance. 

Justice Michael A. Musmanno, of the State 
supreme court, heads the Captive Nations 
‘Week observance in Pittsburgh and will speak 
tomorrow at a luncheon rally in the Roose- 
velt Hotel. 

Other Pittsburghers on the national Cap- 
tive Native Nations Committee include Bish- 
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op Nicholas T. Elko; Michael Komichak of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee; Michael J. 
Vargovich of the Catholic Slovak Union, and 
Bozidar Vuckovic of the Croatian Fraternal 
Union. 


{From the Lincoln (Ark.) Leader] 
A TIME To Take Stock 


As a result of long fumbling of our diplo- 
macy, military intelligence, and economic 
relations around the globe, the United States 
is today in deadly peril of joining the captive 
nations. If we should collapse under the 
pressures our slop-happy policies have gen- 
erated against us, we could no longer be of 
assistance—morally, spiritually, or finan- 
cially—to any nation. And if we should 
collapse, the other presently free nations 
would go into Communist bondage along 
with us. The lamp of freedom would finally 
have been extinguished on this earth. And 
if Khrushchev should drink himself to death 
celebrating, it would be no help to us. 

We might, therefore, in our Captive Na- 
tions Week observances find a place for 
emphasis on how not to become a captive 
nation—a review of our global blunders, say 
from Tehran to the U-2 and some sugges- 
tions for reform at this llth hour. They 
may readily be found in BARRY GOLDWATER'S 
“Conscience of a Conservative.” 

Such emphasis might be of practical value 
in stiffening some political spines—in and 
out of Congress—especially as the week is 
more or less concurrent with the rising of 
the presidential campaign curtain in the 
drama (or tragedy) of the political titans 
searching for lollypop issues and policies that 
they hope we will all grab at. 

{From the Arkansas Herald, July 18, 1960] 
CAPTIVE NATIONS 


We Americans, luxuriating in the lap of 
freedom, are now preoccupied with the busi- 
ness of choosing our national leaders. We 
nominate and vote for whomever we choose. 

Whoever we elect will not control our 
lives. Our leaders are restricted to ad- 
ministrating laws enacted under representa- 
tive government. 

Some 225 million people behind the Iron 
Curtain are not so fortunate. They are 
captives of a Communist hierarchy that has 
absolute power, enforced by police, to pro- 
scribe their every freedom. 

To help these hapless fellow beings is the 
purpose of Captive Nations Week which 
began Sunday by joint resolution of the 
U.S. House and Senate. 

By whatever means we can, each of us 
should do our bit to let these submerged 
nations know we are pulling for them. This 
is not only our moral obligation, but it 
serves our national interest. 

Dissatisfaction of captive peoples consti- 
tutes a ball and chain on the Red masters. 
They are not free to do as they choose so 
long as a spark of revolt burns. Keeping 
the Communist leaders preoccupied with in- 
ternal difficulties is one of the strongest de- 
terrents to war. 

At very least, each of us can pray this 
week for the well-being and ultimate de- 
livery of our silent allies for freedom who 
are suffering at the hands of tyrants. 

[From the Dallas News, July 17, 1960] 
Dartas Mayor SETS CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 

Captive Nations Week in Dallas will be ob- 
served starting July 17, Mayor R. L. Thorn- 
ton proclaimed Friday. 

The week, commemorating the struggle 
for freedom by nations under Soviet domi- 
nation, was approved by Congress on July 17, 
1959. 

“The third week in July will be designated 
with a similar proclamation until such time 
as freedom and independence shall have 
been achieved for all the captive nations of 
the world,” said Mayor Thornton. 
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The proclamation pledges the “support of 
the Government and people of the United 
States for the many nations throughout the 
world made captive by the imperialistic and 
aggressive policies of Soviet communism.” 

[From the St. Paul (Minn.) Wanderer, 

July 28, 1960] 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


When, in accordance with a law enacted 
by Congress, President Eisenhower last year 
proclaimed a Captive Nations Week, his ac- 
tion provoked a storm of Soviet denuncia- 
tion. What? Captive nations? Ridiculous. 
Nowhere, the world was told by Moscow, 
do the bells of freedom peal more loudly 
than in happy Hungary, the joyously self- 
governing Baltic States, lighthearted Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Rumania, and 
Albania—all, of course, with a little friendly 
watchfulness on the part of the actual, or 
potential, presence of the Soviet Army. 

President Eisenhower has again proclaimed 
a Captive Nations Week, again in accord- 
ance with a law of Congress and again in- 
viting a torrent of abuse from Moscow. 

Speeches and editorials attacking President 
Eisenhower were published simultaneously 
with glowing accounts of how the people 
of the Soviet Baltic Republics were cele- 
brating in festive mood the 20th anniversary 
of the establishment of Soviet power. 

The official newspapers of the Communist 
Party and the Soviet Government published 
greetings from the Kremlin leaders to the 
Communists chiefs in Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Estonia. 

All through the past week huge rallies 
have been organized to “voice the joy over 
the liberation of these people from the bour- 
geois Fascist boot” so that they are now 
“free to march forward in the building of 
communism,” it was declared. 

The scathing sarcasm in which public ut- 
terances on the subject of the proclamation 
of Captive Nations Week was expressed was 
a clear sign of the indignation with which 
the Soviet leaders view such action. 

The most vehement denunciation was an 
editorial in the Communist Party paper 
Pravda, It termed the action “just another 
insolent and stupid international provoca- 
tion, spiced, moreover, with unpardonable 
lies.” 

Despite the Red anger, it is appropriate, 
and essential, that the West continues to 
assure these imprisoned people behind the 
Iron Curtain that they have not been for- 
gotten. It is not its purpose to employ 
force to reestablish their independence. If 
independence is ever to be achieved it must 
be achieved by peaceful means. But we do 
not intend to forget the wrongs done to 
these small nations by an ov 
neighbor nor to abandon hope that the day 
will come when they will once more live in 
freedom, 


[From the Catholic News, July 23, 1960] 

Mass For CAPTIVE NATIONS OFFERED AT ST. 
Parrick’s—His EMINENCE MEETS REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF 23 CoMMUNIST-DOMINATED 
COUNTRIES AFTER Mass 


Representatives of 23 Communist-domi- 
nated European and Asian countries, many 
in colorful national costumes, attended 
mass at St. Patrick’s Cathedral on Sunday, 
July 17, to mark the opening of Captive Na- 
tions Week. Over 2,500 persons were in the 
congregation to mark the second year of 
such an observance, many recalling the re- 
sentment voiced over the institution of such 
a week by Premier Khrushchev last year 
when he complained bitterly to Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon over the publicity given the in- 
augural meeting. 

His eminence Francis Cardinal Spellman 
presided at the mass. The assistant priest 
to his eminence was the Right Reverend 
Monsignor Bela Varga, noted leader of the 
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Hungarians in exile and last president of 
the free Hungarian Parliament. Deacons of 
honor to his eminence were the Very Rev- 
erend Monsignor Jonas Balkunas, chairman 
of the Conference of Americans of Central- 
East European Descent and pastor of Trans- 
figuration Church, Maspeth, and the Right 
Reverend Monsignor Stephen R. Krasula, 
pastor of St. John Nepomucene in Manhat- 
tan. The Right Reverend Monsignor Terence 
J. Cooke, vice chancellor of the archdiocese, 
was master of ceremonies to his eminence. 
The celebrant of the mass was the Very Rev- 
erend John A. Flynn, C.M., president of St. 
John's University. 

The preacher of the occasion was the Right 
Reverend Monsignor John J. Dougherty, 
president of Seton Hall University, South 
Orange, NJ. The text of Monsignor 
Dougherty’s sermon was as follows: 

“We have come together in this sacred 
place for a very serious purpose. We have 
come to this great cathedral not to be in- 
jected with ‘the opium of the masses,’ but to 
be inspired and strengthened by the mystery 
of the Mass. We have come to kneel in the 
majestic silence of this House of God to look 
with compassion on the suffering of our 
fellow man. Who are we? We are little men 
and women confronting history's largest and 
darkest hour. You are sons and daughters of 
many nations. Once free, now enslaved. We, 
who are Americans, join you, lest we forget 
the monstrous tyranny that has devoured 
your countries like a rampant bear. We have 
come to remember those that are enslaved, 
the captive nations, who sit ‘in darkness and 
the shadow of death.’ We have come to call 
upon God to remember them. We are here to 
pray in Christ’s name and through His holy 
Mass, recalling His words of hope, ‘You shall 
know the truth and the truth shall make 
you free.’ We are here to examine our souls, 
to call to mind the responsibilities of free 
men, to weigh the cost of liberty. 

“We begin today the observance of Captive 
Nations Week. This solemn religious service 
demonstrates the church’s compassion for 
the enslaved peoples of the world, and mani- 
fests her longing that they be free. The 
church marshals the ranks of her children, 
arms them with the moral weapon of her 
most precious and powerful prayer, the holy 
Mass, and at the head of her spiritual forces 
pleads with God and men for the liberation 
of the captive nations. By this solemn serv- 
ice, and others like it, she proclaims to the 
world that she is the champion of the en- 
slaved peoples and the eternal foe of the 
Communist ideology of their tyrannical mas- 
ters. The church is confident that this un- 
natural ideology, so opposed to the nature of 
man and the God of nature, cannot endure. 
Her essential mission is to bring to man the 
blessings of personal spiritual and moral 
freedom through God's grace. She recog- 
nizes, however, man’s elemental need for 
political, economic, civil, and religious free- 
dom. She puts the weight of her spiritual 
authority and venerable dignity behind 
man’s struggle for these freedoms. 

“In this cathedral on this morning, her cry 
is once more hurled against the tyrant, 
‘let my people go.’ The church has extended 
centuries of sympathy to the oppressed, since 
the day that her founder, standing in the 
synagogue at Nazareth, described His mission 
in the lines of the prophet Isaias; among 
them were these words: “To proclaim to the 
captives release.’ The faith of the church is 
the hope of the captives, and the hope of the 
church is that their faith will support them 
till their freedoms come. Faith's freedom is 
a life that no tyrant can destroy, no secret 
police can root out, no concentration camp 
can starve out. By such freedom must cap- 
tives live until their other freedoms are re- 
stored, and God will in His good time see to 
that. 

“Captive Nation’s Week is the challenge of 
this Nation flung at the tyrant's feet. The 
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resolution inaugurating it was passed by the 
Congress of the United States on July 9, 1959, 
and is now public law. It is a cry of pro- 
test against Communist tyranny that shall 
not be silenced ‘until such time as freedom 
and independence shall have been achieved 
by all the captive nations of the world.’ 
Since 1918 Russian communism has sub- 
ſugated by direct and indirect aggression 
about 1 billion people, has deprived of na- 
tional independence Poland, Hungary, Lithu- 
ania, Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Es- 
tonia, White Ruthenia, Rumania, East Ger- 
many, Bulgaria, the mainland of China, Ar- 
menia, North Korea, Albania, North Viet- 
nam, Tibet, and other nations. It has found- 
ed its empire upon atheism, genocide, tor- 
ture, slave labor, and Communist terror. 

“That is why there is a Captive Nations 
Week. 

“There is a Captive Nations Week because 
in the words of President Eisenhower's 
proclamation, Soviet-dominated nations 
have been deprived of their national inde- 
pendence and their individual liberties.’ 
Because ‘it is appropriate and proper to 
manifest to the peoples of the captive na- 
tions the support of the Government and the 
people of the United States of America for 
their just aspirations of freedom and na- 
tional independence,’ because ‘the citizens of 
the United States are linked by bonds of 
family and principle to those who love free- 
dom and justice on every continent.’ There 
is a Captive Nations Week because in the 
words of the resolution of the Congress of 
the United States, ‘the enslavement of a 
substantial part of the world’s population 
by Communist imperialism makes a mock- 
ery of the idea of peaceful coexistence be- 
tween nations and constitutes a detriment 
to the natural bonds of understanding be- 
tween the people of the United States and 
other peoples,’ 

“This undying cry of protest will reach 
the ears of the captive nations and kindle 
the ashes of their hope. It will reach the 
ears of the Kremlin masters and fill them 
with fury. Men who live by the lie are 
infurlated by the truth. But the cry must 
go on, until it becomes the shout heard 
around the world. Too long have we been 
silent, too long have we spoken with a soft 
voice. The captive nations are a fearful 
reminder that the alternative to nuclear 
war is not coexistence, but slavery. 

“We are the hope of the captive nations, 
they look to us as the citadel of freedom. 
This is the destiny committed to us by his- 
tory, and we must be worthy of it. This is 
our birthright and our glorious heritage. 
In the words of Woodrow Wilson: 

“*We in America have stood from the day 
of our birth for the emancipation of people 
throughout the world who were living un- 
willingly under governments which were not 
of their choice. The thing which we have 
held more sacred than any other is that all 
just government rests upon the consent of 
the governed.’ 

“It was this philosophy that begot the 
Revolution of 1776, the Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights. 

“It is not the philosophy that perpetrated 
the Bolshevik revolution of 1917. Today, 
we sons and heirs of the American Revolu- 
tion, sons of Washington and Jefferson, con- 
front the heirs of the Communist Revolu- 
tion, the sons of Marx and Lenin, the Chil- 
dren of Cain. These two powers face each 
other like colossi that bestride the globe, two 
irreconcilable philosophies, the ideology of 
freedom and the ideology of slavery. 

“Behind the Iron Curtain of one camp, 
the captive nations sit and wait. Weapons 
they have none save the explosive force of 
ideas, the concept of human rights and so- 
cial justice, the ideas for which our fore- 
fathers fought at Concord and Valley Forge, 
ideas which many of their children have 
forgotten or ignored. This is the force that 
Communist imperialism fears, love of free- 
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dom, love of country, love of God. As long 
as these survive in the hearts of men, she 
cannot conquer all. This is the resistance 
that she fears; it is for her the shadow of 
death. It is this spirit, this resistance, that 
we must help keep alive by our moral and 
spiritual weapons, by the unceasing cry of 
protest, the anger of free men beholding 
tyranny. More than this is needed. Our 
Government should add strong political and 
diplomatic measures to supplement the cry. 
“If the plight of the captive nations is not 
powerful enough to motivate us to action, 
our own plight should do so, for the in- 
escapable fact is that the free world has 
come to the pass where it must now defend 
its own self-determination and independ- 
ence. Will it or not, our fate is tied up 
with the fate of the captive nations, our 
freedom is bound up with theirs. As Lin- 
coln said: The house of humanity divided 
against itself cannot endure permanently 
half slave and half free.’ We know our 
course. We choose freedom for ourselves 
and all mankind with all the risks this 
choice demands, because for men who believe 
in God no other choice is possible. And 
may the Lord, God of Hosts defend us.” 


[From the Washington Star, July 17, 1960] 
Mr. K.'s CAPTIVES 


Today begins what is known as Captive 
Nations Week. Itis a week designed to keep 
us and the rest of the world from forgetting 
one of the ugliest and most tragic stories in 
modern history of mankind. The story is 
that of pitiless Soviet imperialism and what 
it has done to freedom in nearly a dozen 
once-independent lands. 

These lands, in alphabetical order, are Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East Ger- 
many, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Poland, and Rumania. The list, which in- 
cluded Yugoslavia until Marshal Tito de- 
clared his independence of the Kremlin some 
years ago, could be justifiably broadened to 
embrace such other countries as the Ukraine, 
which has long since been absorbed by the 
U.S.S.R. But the prime purpose of Captive 
Nations Week is to focus attention on the 
imperialistic crimes committed by the Krem- 
lin since the beginning of the Second World 
War. 

The Baltic countries—Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania—have been gobbled up completely. 
As for the other victims, they are permitted, 
under puppet Communist regimes rigidly 
controlled by Moscow, to maintain some 
semblance of separateness from the Soviet 
Union. But this separateness is cruelly lim- 
ited, and woe betide those who would dare 
attempt to expand it into genuine independ- 
ence. The most frightful case in point is 
what happened to the Hungarian people in 
1956 when they staged their heroic uprising 
for freedom and when Nikita Khrushchev 
and his colleagues answered them with naked 
armed force and a literal butchery of all 
their hopes and dreams. 

This is one of the grim facts that will be 
stressed this week, as it ought to be stressed, 
by all friends of the once-free peoples now 
held in captivity behind the Iron Curtain. 
Certainly, as Ambassador Lodge once put it 
to the United Nations, So long as independ- 
ence remains unachieved, so long as the So- 
viet Union continues to intervene in the 
affairs of these countries, we cannot and we 
will not remain silent and unprotesting.” 
On the contrary, “We will do what we can 
* * * to show these hapless victims that 
they are not forgotten, that they are not 
lost,” and we “will continue to supply these 
people with the truth about our world and 
the truth about their world. At every op- 
portunity we will assure them that * * * the 
old ties of kinship and friendship have not 
been broken.” 

These words constitute a good text for 
Captive Nations Week. Free men every- 
where, together with their governments, 
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ought to give the most sober thought to the 
terrible nature of the crimes committed 
against the victimized lands. And those 
crimes, in turn, should serve as a measure 
of the stunning mendacity and monumental 
hypocrisy of Nikita Khrushchev’s current 
propaganda assault on the West's American- 
led “imperialists” and “aggressors.” What 
we face here is something that is at once as 
dangerous as it is contemptible. 


[From the Pittsburgh Press, July 18, 1960] 
RUSSIA TOLD SLAVES WILL REBEL IN WAR 


Russia was warned here today that íf it 
ever started a war against the free world it 
would be quickly overrun and overwhelmed 
by rebellion within its own slave empire. 

Justice Michael A. Musmanno, of the State 
supreme court, told a Captive Nations Week 
rally at the Roosevelt Hotel that it is a big 
mistake to regard Russia as an invincible 


t. 

“Russia itself contains a population of 
only 96 million people,” he said. “The non- 
Russians within the Soviet Union number 
114 million * * (in) 15 so-called Soviet 
Socialist Republics which at one time were 
free and independent nations.” 

“Along with the puppet nations of Eastern 
Europe, these republics constitute an ever- 
present threat to the power of the Kremlin,” 
Justice Musmanno said. 

“These nations * * * are moral and 
spiritual allies of the Western World and 
should receive our friendship and encour- 
agement,” he declared. 

The justice said Khrushchev forces the 
United States to look to our security through 
never-relaxing vigilance and never-decreas- 
ing defensive strength. 

“One of the most vital weapons in that 
defensive strength is the friendship and re- 
spect of the captive nations now languishing 
in chains behind the Iron Curtain,” he said. 

Col. J. J. Sustar, TV newscaster and former 
Czechoslovak war hero and diplomat, also 
spoke at the luncheon rally. William J. 
Tepsic acted as master of ceremonies and 
Sergey Komichak was chairman of the 
event. 


From the Clarion, Catholic Parish of Glen- 
view, III., July 10, 1960] 
CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, JULY 17 To 23 


Lev E. Dobriansky, one of the originators 
and authors of the resolution which became 
Public Law 80-90 to establish this national 
Observance, has now formed the National 
Committee on Captive Nations Week Observ- 
ance. This national committee must have 
support. Contribute whatever you can for 
the work of promoting this observance on a 
huge scale. In this way let its voice be heard 
even in the Kremlin. Contributions to Cap- 
tive Nations Week Observance, in care of 
Georgetown University, Washington 7, D.C. 

Last year when Captive Nations Week be- 
came an official observance in this country, it 
so touched the nerve center of communism 
that Khrushchev was obviously shaken. The 
danger now is that some of our leaders may be 
happy to let the first anniversary slip by with 
less ceremony than National Pretzel Week. 

* . . 


The sufferings of the captive nations are 
beyond belief. Albania, Azerbaijan, Bohemia, 
Bulgaria, Byelorussia, Caucasus, China, Cos- 
sackia, Croatia, East Germany, Estonia, 

_ Georgia, Hungary, Idel-Ural, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Macedonia, North Vietnam, Poland, 
Rumania, Slovakia, Slovenia, Tibet, Turke- 
stan, and White Ruthenia are the peoples 
being ground under the iron heel of the Reds. 
It is not just, it is not Christian, it is not 
human to negotiate on other matters without 
first insisting on freedom and free elections 
for these enslaved, for whose enslavement 
some of our most respected American leaders 
are directly to blame before God. In con- 
science we cannot write off millions who look 
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to us for help. By negotiating we invite fur- 
ther Red aggression and become slowly recon- 
ciled to surrender by default. 


[From the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Times-Leader, 
the Evening News, July 20, 1960] 
CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK PROCLAIMED 

Mayor Frank P. Slattery has proclaimed 
the current week, July 17-23, as Captive 
Nations Week in Wilkes-Barre. The local 
observance is in conjunction with national 
Captive Nations Week which was approved 
by a resolution of Congress and proclaimed 
by President Eisenhower in recognition of 
the nations which are still under Communist 
domination. 

Attorney Peter Paul Olszewski, city solici- 
tor, and Stephen J. Tkach, president of Penn- 
sylvania Slovak Catholic Union, are the local 
members of the national Captive Nations 
Committee. Congressman DANIEL J. F. 
Fl oo was one of the cosponsors of the House 
of Representatives resolution setting aside 
this week for the observance. 

Some 22 nations with a total population 
of 800 million people are still under the 
heel of international communism, both 
Soviet and Chinese varieties, the Captive Na- 
tions Committee reports. 

Rev. Andrew P. Maloney, administrator of 
St. Mary's Church, 533 North Main Street, 
Pittston, is also a member of the national 
committee and Congressman FLOOD is an 
honorary member of the body. 


[From the Scranton Tribune, July 21, 1960] 
CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


President Eisenhower's proclamation set- 
ting aside this week for the observance of 
Captive Nations Week has particular signifi- 
cance here in Scranton and northeastern 
Pennsylvania. 

For here we have family bonds with most 
of the nations subdued and tyrannized by 
the Communist captors who have deprived 
millions of people of their liberties, their 
freedoms, and the right to govern themselves. 

From before the turn of the century and up 
to fairly recent times our population in this 
area has been enhanced by men and women 
from European nations which have since 
been overrun by the ruthless Soviet despots. 
And most of these people have relatives and 
friends still held captive behind the Krem- 
lin-erected Iron Curtain. 

So it is particularly significant to us to 
“manifest to the peoples of the captive na- 
tions the support of the Government and 
the people of the United States of America 
for their aspirations for freedom and na- 
tional independence,” as urged by the Presi- 
dent in his proclamation. 

And we are in full accord, too, with the 
desire expressed by Mr. Eisenhower that US. 
Presidents continue to issue proclamations 
each year until such time as freedom and 
independence shall have been achieved for 
all the captive nations of the world. 


{From the New York Times, July 18, 1960] 


Two Farres SUPPORT CAPTIVE Natrons— 
HEEDING OF THEIR CAUSE Is STRESSED AT 
Sr. PATRICK’s AND ST, JOHN THE DIVINE 


Special services were held yesterday in St. 
Patrick's Cathedral and the Cathedral Church 
of St. John the Divine to mark the opening 
of Captive Nations Week. 

Twenty-three nations under Communist 
domination were represented at St. Patrick’s 
by expatriates in native costume. 

Cardinal Spellman presided at the 10 a.m. 
solemn mass. The Very Reverend John A. 
Flynn, president of St. John’s University, 
was the celebrant, and Msgr, John J. Dough- 
erty, president of Seton Hall University, 
preached the sermon. 


USE OF SPIRITUAL FORCES 


In the sermon Monsignor Dougherty called 
prayer and the mass the most powerful weap- 
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ons of the Roman Catholic Church in its 
efforts to lift the yoke of Communist tyr- 
anny from the enslaved peoples of the world. 

“The spiritual authority and dignity of 
the church are forces behind man’s struggle 
for political, economic, civil, and religious 
freedom,” he said. 

“The United States is the hope of the 
captive nations because they look upon us 
as the citadel of freedom. This is the des- 
tiny committed to us by history, and we 
must be worthy of it.” 

Asserting that the Communist ideology “is 
so opposed to the nature of man and the 
God of nature that it cannot endure,” he 
added: 

“Captive Nations Week is a cry of protest 
against Communist tyranny that shall not 
be silenced until such time as freedom and 
independence shall have been achieved.” 

At the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
Church of St. John the Divine the Reverend 
Canon John W. Pyle asked Christians “to 
strike a blow for Christ" by supporting the 
oppressed countries behind the Iron Curtain. 

“We must make commitments, even 
though the risk is great,” he said. “Unless 
we take chances, we can never know the true 
Christian ideal. 

“It is entirely right for us to launch out 
against oppression. As Christians we ought 
to have identification with those who run a 
great risk to exercise their faith. The very 
essence of a belief in the right thing involves 
risk. 

“The most dangerous thing we could do 
now would be to seek security and safety 
and forget about those in need.” 


[From the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun, July 20, 1960] 


Essay WRITERS WIN Prizes—CaPTive NATIONS 
THEME OF PROJECT 


Gold and silver medallions were presented 
to the winners of the American Education 
Association’s essay contest at ceremonies 
held yesterday in city hall in observance of 
Captive Nations Week. 

The three winners—two New York City 
high school students and a Hunter College 
graduate student—were presented with the 
awards by City Council President Abe Stark. 
The theme of the essays was “Captive Na- 
tions’ Contributions to American Society.” 

The contest was supervised by Mrs. Cath- 
ryn L. K. Dorney, editor of the AEA maga- 
zine, the Educational Signpost. 

The winning students are: 

Doris Lynne Garter, a junior at Martin 
Van Buren High School, gold medallion. 

Kevin O’Brien, senior at Archbishop Mol- 
loy High School, silver medallion. 

Pvt. Paul Benischek, graduate student at 
Hunter College, now on a 6-month tour of 
duty with the Army at Fort Dix, N.J., gold 
medallion. 

The contest winners will appear at a mass 
rally sponsored by the New York State Com- 
mittee for Captive Nations Sunday at 2 p.m. 
in Manhattan Center. 


[From the Buffalo Courier-Express, July 19, 
1960] 


WEEK OF SOLICITUDE FOR WoRLD’s OPPRESSED 


The significance of Captive Nations Week, 
proclaimed by President Eisenhower for 
countrywide observance, is that—in an un- 
determined number of years hence—captive 
nations could refer to all nations if Soviet 
plans for world conquest are permitted to 
materialize. At present it refers to Asian 
and European lands which communism al- 
ready has brought to heel, and all too soon 
could refer to lands in the Western Hemi- 
sphere which it menaces with its standard 
plan of actton: Infiltration, subversion, and 
domination. 

America would not be America—a sanc- 
tuary for seekers of freedom from many 
lands—if it forgot its traditional ties with 
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nations now held in the grasp of Red en- 
slavement. These humbled people are in 
many ways the same as we Americans who 
cherish a way of life we have chosen for our- 
selves, but of which they—who once tasted 
freedom—only can dream despondently 
while they languish under Red tyranny. 
We would be strange Americans indeed if we 
felt no sympathy for them who have suf- 
fered every human indignity and outrage at 
the hands of their conquerors, and yet must 
endure ruthless subjugation that cries to 
heaven for vengeance. 

They are our friends, believing in us and 
trusting us not to let them down with a 
cynical regard of their plight. We owe them 
the moral support of encouraging them in 
their hope of divinely vouchsafed deliverance 
and restoration to a free human estate. We 
need to grid them to ourselves, as it were 
with hoops of steel, for even now they are 
allied with us in spirit and fellow believers 
in freedom's cause, if not potential recruits 
in a showdown with aggressive dictatorship. 

This week, in our commemoration of the 
tragic wrongs inflicted upon them, in our 
responsibility as free men to challenge and 
condemn their enslavement and in our 
prayers for their eventual liberation, we shall 
bring to captive nations comfort, solace and 
cheer, renewing their faith in things for 
which to live and in their ultimate realiza- 
tion. 

From the Park Cities North Dallas News, 
July 14, 1960 
CAPTIVE Nations WEEK OBSERVED JULY 17-23 

It Is fitting that during July, the month 
of freedom, we observe Captive Nations 
Week, scheduled this year for the week of 
July 17-23. 

By special programs, sermons on freedom, 
display of the American flag, civic organiza- 
tion luncheon talks, radio and newspaper 
coverage, film presentations, and essay con- 
test award announcements, it is hoped that 
the free peoples of the world may continue 
to be informed and concerned about the 
captive nations, and offer hope to enslaved 
millions. 

The Presidential proclamation about cap- 
tive nations stated that “such proclamation 
should be made each year until such time 
as freedom and independence shall have 
been achieved for all the captive nations of 
the world.” His statement brings to mind 
the serious dilemma confronting the free 
world: Shall the captive nations enslaved 
by communism be written off to the Com- 
munists, or shall the free world take an 
active interest in them, and, what is to be 
gained or lost through such action. 

Khrushchev and his clique, realizing that 
brute force cannot surpress indefinitely the 
drive for freedom and independence, has 
refined his methods with his policy of co- 
existence. This is the permissible philos- 
ophy of one step back under communism, 
until the propitious moment comes to shoot 
two steps forward. 

It should be called to mind that when Mr. 
Khrushchev speaks of peaceful coexistence, 
he means nothing less that American 
acquiescence to the permanent security of 
his empire. His purpose is to gain time for 
the consolidation of his imperialistic em- 
pire which would come easy with the broken 
wills and hopes of the captive nations. 

Sometimes reticent in taking a positive 
step, the free world should now make its 
position determinately clear to the Com- 
munists regarding the captive nations of 
any nation seeking freedom or self-deter- 
mination. In a world in which the con- 
stant struggle for independence is on the 
daily newspage, it would certainly lessen the 
moral standard of the United States to re- 
fuse recognition to these facts. Many of 
today’s nationalist movements found their 
inspiration in American history. It would 
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be ironic, if the United States should ever 
find itself cast in the role of opposing in- 
dependence movements seeking recognition 
of the kind of principles which established 
our own country. 

Over 225 million people held captive by 
the Communists (besides the 700 million 
Chinese) represent a potent force who can 
become the free world's most reliable allies. 
It is also important to note that the stronger 
the hope and urge of the captives for their 
freedom and independence, the weaker the 
threatening position of the Soviets and, con- 
sequently the more secure is the status of 
the free world. 

Our course of conduct in foreign relations 
should be tested by the standards we have 
pursued in our past. If it advances the 
cause of freedom, let us pursue it: if it in- 
jures the cause of freedom, let us reject it 
most vehemently. Only then can we hope 
to maintain our security and peace and at 
the same time, help others secure their God- 
given principles of freedom and self-deter- 
mination. Our ultimate weapon is the in- 
herent desire of all peoples for freedom. 
This is the peaceful policy of liberation in 
action. We must be alert to any cracks 
in the Soviet empire, and encourage and ex- 
ploit any weakening bonds that tie the satel- 
lites to Moscow. In this meaning the idea 
behind the Captive Nations Week observ- 
ance had a true and worthy purpose, and 
should find acceptance among all the free 
peoples of the world. 


[From the New York Times, July 25, 1960] 


ARTISTS STAGE Prorest—Caprive NATIONS 
WEEK MARKED BY DANCES AND MUSIC HERE 


Artists representing captive nations staged 
a colorful demonstration of the spirited mu- 
sic, song, and dance of their homelands be- 
fore 750 at the Manhattan Center on 34th 
Street yesterday. 

White Russians, Tartars, Cossacks, Lat- 
vians, Ukrainians, Hungarians, and Slovaks, 
all in bright-colored native costumes, per- 
formed during the 2-hour program in ob- 
servance of Captive Nations Week. 

Jay Lovestone, assistant head of the inter- 
national division of the American Federation 
of Labor-Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, said more and more Americans saw 
the fraud of Moscow's coexistence propa- 
ganda line. The AFL-CIO supports self- 
determination everywhere, he said. 


{From the Washington Star, July 23, 1960] 
CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


While in Austria, Khrushchey announced 
that he hoped to see in his lifetime the sym- 
bol of communism—their red flag—fiying 
over the whole world. This has been said 
before by every other Communist leader. 
Unfortunately, people seem to ignore it. 
During the Captive Nations Week we should 
try to impress upon everyone that Commu- 
nists are Communists, and not comparable 
to any well-meaning people, and that they 
even dare to openly declare their goals. We 
should understand that they use the word 
“peace” just to reach their goals, and the 
greatest “piece” they want to get is the 
United States of America, and they are de- 
terred right now only by the fear of an up- 
heaval of the captive nations, the spirit of 
which they are trying to break. 

To destroy Khrushchev's plan we should 
start in the Captive Nations Week a concrete 
action: we should declare that we want to 
reach in our lifetime a situation where the 
symbol of slavery—the red flag—be oblit- 
erated and that communism would remain 
in people’s minds only as a nightmare, and 
that everywhere there would be government 
of the people, by the people, for the people. 

ALFRED S. BERG. 
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[From the Pittsburgh Press, July 17, 1960] 
Tue AGE or SLAVERY 


Captive Nations Week begins today on a 
grim note: Never in all the world’s history 
have so many millions of people lived under 
oppression and tyranny. For this is not 
only the dawning space age—it is the age of 
slavery for 900 million human beings. 

Captive Nations Week will not be cele- 
brated—it is being observed solemnly. 
Justice Michael A, Musmanno of the Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court, who is chairman of 
the observance in the Pittsburgh district, 
has urged all “who are attached by family 
ties to any of the 22 enslaved nations” to 
display all week the American flag and “the 
flag of the country of their forebearers.” 

“I respectfully ask that the people of this 
area offer up prayers for the liberation of 
the 900 million people held in cruel Soviet 
bondage,” Justice Musmanno declared. “We 
must not let them lose hope for their ulti- 
mate liberation. Let them know that the 
American people, who are the amalgamation 
of all the peoples of the world, believe in 
their just aspirations.” 

Perhaps the greatest tragedy of this age, 
however, is that many millions of these 
people do not even have such aspirations. 
Like creatures born in captivity, they have 
never known freedom and do not resist the 
stifling regimentation which robs them of 
their humanity, 


THE WEEK AND THE RESOLUTION FOR A HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON CAPTIVE NATIONS 


These reports are only a sample of the 
coverages given the observance of Cap- 
tive Nations Week. In every major State 
and city the activities of the local com- 
mittees were reported almost daily. In 
each of these areas and in numerous 
towns throughout the country, authori- 
ties issued their proclamations and reso- 
lutions on the Week. As an example, I 
include here the Resolution issued in the 
city of Philadelphia: 

RESOLUTION 65 
Resolution requesting the mayor to 

Captive Nations Week, July 17-23, 1960, 

and calling for public observance of this 

occasion 

Whereas the Senate of the United States 
of America and the House of Representatives 
of the United States of America have by 
resolution requested and authorized the 
President of the United States to designate 
the week of July 17-23, 1960, as Captive Na- 
tions Week; and 

Whereas the President of the United 
States has by such proclamation invited the 
people of the United States to observe such 
week with appropriate ceremonies and activi- 
ities; and 

Whereas many people have been made 
captive by the tyrannous policies of Soviet 
communism; and 

Whereas there are many good citizens of 
Philadelphia, whose national origins are as- 
sociated with the victims of communistic 
oppression: Therefore 

Resolved by the Council of the City of 
Philadelphia, That his honor, the mayor of 
the city of Philadelphia, be requested to 
proclaim Captive Nations Week, July 17-23, 
1960; and 

Resolved, That the citizens of Philadel- 
phia, in accordance with such proclamation, 
be requested to cooperate in observance of 
this celebration, in churches, synagogues, 
civic and patriotic clubs, educational insti- 
tutions, and wherever such observance 
should be appropriate. 


By the request of the National Cap- 
tive Nations Committee, the President 
issued from the summer White House in 
Newport, R.I., his proclamation of the 
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1960 Captive Nations Week. The con- 
tents of this proclamation are impor- 
tant to my proposal for a House Com- 
mittee on the Captive Nations. I in- 
clude it at this point in the RECORD: 


CAPTIVE Nations WEEK, 1960 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, A PROCLAMATION 


Whereas many nations throughout the 
world have been made captive by the im- 
perialistic and aggressive policies of Soviet 
communism; and 

Whereas the peoples of the Soviet-domi- 
nated nations have been deprived of their 
national independence and their individual 
liberties; and 

Whereas the citizens of the United States 
are linked by bonds of family and principle 
to those who love freedom and justice on 
every continent; and 

Whereas it is appropriate and proper to 
manifest to the peoples of the captive na- 
tions the support of the Government and 
the people of the United States of America 
for their just aspirations for freedom and 
national independence; and 

Whereas by a joint resolution approved 
July 17, 1959 (73 Stat. 212), the Congress 
has authorized and requested the President 
of the United States of America to issue a 
proclamation designating the third week in 
July 1959 as “Captive Nations Week,” and 
to issue a similar proclamation each year 
until such time as freedom and independ- 
ence shall have been achieved for all the 
captive nations of the world: 

Now, therefore, I, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby designate the week beginning July 
17, 1960, as Captive Nations Week. 

I invite the people of the United States 
of America to observe such week with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities, and I 
urge them to study the plight of the Soviet- 
dominated nations and to recommit them- 
selves to the support of the just aspirations 
of the peoples of those captive nations. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 18th 
day of July in the year of our Lord 1960, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the 185th. 

Dwicur D. EISENHOWER. 
By the President: 

CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 

Secretary of State. 


It is noteworthy, Mr. Speaker, that as 
in the case of last year's proclamation— 
in fact, more so—the Red totalitarians in 
Moscow reacted sharply and vehement- 
ly denounced this recent proclamation 
by the President and also the observ- 
ance of the week by our private citizens. 
On this, the New York Times report on a 
brief analysis of the 1960 results of Cap- 
tive Nations Week, as it appears in the 
August issue of Freedom’s Facts, suffice 
to give us an appreciation of the deep- 
rooted fear Moscow has of the Captive 
Nations Week resolution. I incorporate 
here both the report and the analysis: 
{From the New York Times, July 23, 1960] 
RUSSIANS DENOUNCE EISENHOWER FOR U.S. 

CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK—LEADERS AND 

PAPERS React WITH ANGER—DECLARE THAT 

BALTIC PEOPLES REJOICE ON ANNIVERSARY 

or “LIBERATION” é 

(By Osgood Caruthers) 

Moscow, July 22.—Soviet leaders and news- 
papers reacted angrily today to the procla- 
mation in the United States of Captive Na- 
tions Week. 

Speeches and editorials attacking Presi- 
dent Eisenhower (who last Monday pro- 
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claimed the second annual observance of 
the week) were published simultaneously 
with glowing accounts of how the people of 
the Soviet Baltic republics were celebrating 
“in festive mood” the 20th anniversary of the 
establishment of Soviet power. 

The official newspapers of the Communist 
Party and the Soviet Government published 
greetings from the Kremlin leaders to the 
Communist chiefs in Latvia, Lithuania and 
Estonia. 

HUGE RALLIES ORGANIZED 


All through this week huge rallies have 
been organized to “voice the joy over the 
liberation of these people from the bourgeois 
Fascist boot” so that they are now “free to 
march forward in the building of com- 
munism,” it was declared. 

The scathing sarcasm in which public ut- 
terances on the subject of the proclamation 
of Captive Nations Week was expressed was 
a clear sign of the indignation with which 
the Soviet leaders view such action. 

They protest with extraordinary vigor that 
the people of the Baltic States were never 
before as well off as they are now under 
Soviet rule. 

Setting the keynote on this theme was 
Mikhail A. Suslov, the Soviet Union's chief 
Communist theoretician and right-hand man 
to Premier Khrushchev. 

Mr. Suslov attended anniversary festivities 
in Vilna, the capital of Lithuania, and spoke 
there last night of how “the American im- 
perialists and their servants are displaying 
silly efforts to spoil the relations of the peo- 
ples of our countries.” 

“They hope that the remnants of bourgeois 
nationalism in the Soviet Baltic Republics 
will survive,” he declared, “but all of these 
hostile machinations are doomed to failure. 

“One must lose his senses to pro that 
the really free peoples of the Soviet take on 
the chains of imperialist slavery.” 


NIXON'S VISIT RECALLED 


It was recalled here that exactly a year ago 
today Vice President Nixon arrived in Mos- 
cow and was almost instantly confronted by 
Mr. Khrushchev with an angry denunciation 
of Washington’s endorsement of the con- 
gressional proclamation of Captive Nations 
Week. The subject was raised incessantly by 
Mr. Khrushchev during Mr. Nrxon’s visit. 

The most vehement denunciation of this 
year’s renewal of the proclamation by the 
White House was an editorial writer in the 
Communist Party paper Pravda. 

He termed the action “just another inso- 
lent and stupid international provocation, 
spiced, moreover, with unpardonable lies.” 

“If the U.S. President was indeed con- 
cerned for the lot of captive nations, he need 
not haye to go far,” the writer continued. 
“Suffice it for him to take a look at what is 
going on right in his own house to 
find out whether many are free in Amer- 
ica itself. *” 

Similarly, these were expounded by Krem- 
lin leaders in the Baltic capitals during the 
current celebration. 

In Tallinn, the capital of Estonia, Otto V. 
Kuusinen, Finnish-born member of the rul- 
ing Presidium of the Soviet Communist 
Party, told the inhabitants that Soviet power 
had brought them benefits. In the Latvian 
capital of Riga the speaker was Nikolai M. 
Shvernik, former titular chief of state and 
also a Presidium member. 


From Freedom Facts, August 1960] 
CAPTIVE Nations WEEK—1960 RESULTS 
Millions of Americans took part in Captive 

Nations Week observances on July 17 to 23. 
There were special services in synagogues and 
churches. There were hundreds of special 
meetings, observances and rallies. 

Through all of these events in many key 
cities Americans expressed their support for 
the hopes of captive peoples for freedom and 
national independence. They pledged them- 
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selves to struggle by every peaceful means 
to obtain self-determination and freedom for 
all captive peoples. 

At the rally in Washington, D.C., the Hon- 
orable George W. Abbott, Solicitor of the 
Department of the Interior, declared that 
“as long as any nation is unfree, no nation 
can be completely free.” A former Cuban 
businessman and lay religious leader, Miguel 
Kohly, said 90 percent of his countrymen 
were dedicated to freedom, but the remain- 
ing 10 percent were leading the “boldest 
piracy in history.” His Excellency Il Kwon 
Chung, Ambassador of Korea, declared that 
there is no place for compromise or neu- 
trality in the fight against communism, and 
added that freedom has never burned bright- 
er in the bosoms of Koreans. 


A HUNGARIAN FREEDOM FIGHTER SPEAKS 


At the same rally an anonymous Hun- 
garian freedom fighter made an eloquent 
plea. Speaking for peoples of the captive 
nations he declared, “We, members of the 
captive East European nations, turn to you, 
representatives of the free countries. We 
turn to you from the worst kind of slavery, 
pleading with you to deliver us from this 
hell on earth. We plead with you first of 
all in the name of the Creator, who blessed 
you with all the beauties, wealth and lib- 
erty, leaving us the sorrow, suffering and 
captivity. Sorrow and suffering are easier 
to bear, but it is captivity against which 
we rebel and beg you to aid us in casting 
off our yoke. 

“If things go on the way they have during 
the immediate past, the tactics of the Com- 
munists will conquer every country, one 
by one. If you, the strongest, are afraid, 
what can you expect of the really weak? 
With determination and courage you could 
save the oppressed and, automatically, save 
yourselves. The price of your freedom is 
our freedom.” 

Senator KENNETH Keatinc, Republican, 
New York, in a statement on the occasion 
of Captive Nations Week declared, “Their 
cause is our cause, their sorrow must be our 
sorrow, for freedom is a brotherhood or it 
is nothing. God made us to be free, and 
under God we must pledge to one another, 
across the oceans, across the curtains of 
iron, that freedom is not a separate destiny, 
but a common destiny * * * no free man 
can have ease of mind while his neighbors 
are shackled by the brutal chains of the 
sworn enemy of freedom.” 


THE IMPACT ON COMMUNISTS 


What impact did statements like these 
have upon the Communists in Moscow and 
in other Communist-ruled capitals? Radio 
Moscow attacked Captive Nations Week even 
more bitterly this year than last. Claimed 
Commentator Orlov on July 19, the Ameril- 
cans cannot “stomach the fraternal rela- 
tions of equal cooperation and mutual as- 
sistance within the Socialist system, for all 
this is in sharp contrast to their own rela- 
tions with smaller or weaker countries, a 
clearcut instance of which are the recent 
imperialist intrigues, conspiracies, and inter- 
ventions against Cuba and the Republic of 
Congo.” 

Communist propagandists in Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Estonia, Albania, 
and other nations attacked Captive Nations 
Week as a lying campaign,” as a “slanderous 
campaign,” and as “a provocative act,” which 
could only “make the world public laugh.” 

The widespread and bitter Communist at- 
tack against Captive Nations Week by itself 
indicates that the truths proclaimed by the 
week's activities have hit a sensitive spot in 
the Communist armor. The Communist- 
propagated fiction that captive nations are 
free and equal partners in the Communist 
bloc is exploded by the groveling subservi- 
ence of Communist rulers of the captive na- 
tions to every order and whim of the top 
Russian Communist. 
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PLAN FOR THE FUTURE 

Captive peoples are not free to select their 
own government, make their own laws, run 
their economy, or decide for themselves the 
kind of lives they want to lead. All decisions 
are made by the state and the party and both 
are run from Moscow. 

Captive Nations Week exposed the truth of 
Communist tyranny to the world, and Com- 
munists were hurt. They admit the truth 
of the charge when they deny the captive 
people the right to self-determination by a 
free and secret vote. They know that if cap- 
tive peoples have the chance, they will throw 
the Russian Communists and their minions 
out of power. 

By voicing this truth with and 
with conviction, Captive Nations Week puts 
the Communist masters on the defensive be- 
fore their own people and before the world. 
The effectiveness of Captive Nations Week 
suggests that the struggle needs to be in- 
creased through participation of more mil- 
Hons of peoples of the free world. The strug- 
gle must continue until all captive peoples 
can say to the Reds: “Stop running our 
country and our lives. Go home. We don’t 
want you here.” 


DR. DOBRIANSKY’S TELEGRAM TO PRESIDENT 
EISENHOWER 


The President’s reply to this new and 
harsher denunciation took the form of 
a challenge to Moscow to accept under 
U.N. auspices the conduct of free elec- 
tions in all the captive nations and else- 
where in the world. The importance of 
such challenges and their follow-up 
should not be underestimated in the 
prime area of creational conflict and 
skillful propaganda they can have last- 
ing results of benefit to the cause of 
world freedom. This is what the chair- 
man of the National Captive Nations 
Committee had in mind when he dis- 
patched a telegram to the President, 
congratulating him for this challenge. 
As reported in the Chicago Tribune and 
other national papers, the telegram was 
as follows: 

President DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 
Chicago, Il. 

We strongly congratulate you and heartily 
applaud the challenge of free elections you 
offered Khrushchev last night in your stir- 
Convention. 

We and countless Americans urge that you 
and our United Nations Ambassador press 
ring address at the Republican National 
this challenge by every means in the forums 
of world opinion. 

I am particularly happy over this devel- 
opment because in a letter addressed to you 
on September 12, 1959, and in subsequent 
communications I urged that this kind of 
challenge be made to Khrushchev in con- 
nection with his statements on Captive 
Nations Week in his foreign affairs article 
released last August. 

Americans throughout the land cannot 
thank you enough for your Captive Nations 
Week proclamation last week. Once again 
Moscow has been rocked by this. It demon- 
strates again their fear of our Captive Na- 
tions Week resolution. We earnestly hope 
and urge that you will implement the reso- 
lution by honoring our proposal to create a 
Government Agency on Self-Determination 
of Captive and Occupied Nations which 
would place Moscow on a perpetual defen- 
sive in the cold war. This can be a further 
and very practical challenge. 

Sincerely, 
Dr. Lev E. DoBRIANSKY, 
Chairman, National Committee on 
Captive Nations Week Observance. 
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In deriding this challenge Radio Mos- 
cow lied in this way: 

The tendency of this process is quite evi- 
dent. Almost half of all mankind has voted 
in favor of socialism (July 28). 


In reply to this lie, we should have re- 
cited again and again for all the world 
to hear, the dates of Russian Commu- 
nist conquest of all the captive nations 
listed in the Captive Nations Week reso- 
lution. 

Mr. Speaker, it is because of our fail- 
ure to follow up such opportunities as 
presented to us that I propose the neces- 
sary establishment of a House Commit- 
tee on the Captive Nations. But this is 
only one reason justifying the creation 
of this committee, If the Members 
would read carefully the clauses pre- 
ceding my resolution, they would recog- 
nize immediately the many pressing rea- 
sons for such desirable action. 

For one, the two Presidential procla- 
mations on Captive Nations Week—last 
year’s and the recent one—call upon the 
American people to study these nations. 
A committee of this type would insure 
continuous studies and inquiries into all 
the captive nations. It would prove to 
be a constant source of knowledge and 
information about the captive nations. 
Its very existence would serve the pur- 
poses set forth and stressed in the Presi- 
dential proclamation. 

Second, an active committee of this 
nature would by its studies, inquiries, 
and investigation, open for us new vistas 
of conception and understanding about 
the Soviet Union and the entire Red 
totalitarian empire. These new dimen- 
sions of thought would in turn con- 
tribute to the development of new, imag- 
mative, and dynamic ideas and ap- 
proaches by which we could successfully 
throw the ideological aggressors upon a 
perpetual defensive and into eventual 
defeat in the cold war. With the Pow- 
ers’ trial in Moscow, it would do well for 
us to bear in mind that almost the en- 
tire territory flown over by the U-2 plane 
is captive non-Russian country. A 
knowledgeable use of this basic fact at 
the time of the summit would have kept 
the Moscow totalitarians talking and 
thinking about this to present date. 

The third additional reason for a 
House Committee on the Captive Nations 
is that the products of its systematic and 
continuous and concentrated work would 
go a long way to offset and negate Mos- 
cow’s propaganda and infiltrative efforts 
in free Asia, the Middle East, Africa and 
Latin America. For example the focus 
of our serious attention upon the 35 
million Moslems subjugated within the 
Soviet Union could not have the most 
salutary effects upon the entire Moslem 
world. Moreover, the contributions of 
the committee would bolster and vastly 
improve our posture and position in the 
paramount arena of contesting ideas 
and argument in the cold war. 

Fourth, the Congress could display 
in no better way the pride it has in hay- 
ing legislated the Captive Nations Week 
resolution than by beginning to imple- 
ment it with the formation of a perma- 
nent committee on the captive nations. 
As the data I provided here will show, 
the American people responded vigor- 
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ously to the resolution in their observ- 
ance of Captive Nations Week. Re- 
sponding also to the President’s call for 
the study of these nations, they have 
articulated the need for such a commit- 
tee in their recent observances. Mr. 
Speaker, the resolution I am proposing 
here is a response to this popular de- 
mand, and I feel sure that every Member, 
after having read the samples of evi- 
dence given here, will share this feeling. 

It is not enough to express from time 
to time our sympathy with the captive 
nations in Europe and Asia. The time 
has come for us to understand the basic 
ideology of all the captive nations. Rea- 
son, not sentiment is determinative here. 
The captive nations in the aggregate are 
perhaps even more important to our na- 
tional security and that of the nontotal- 
itarian free world than space conquests, 
missile superiority, and a host of other 
things. They are our great and formid- 
able deterrent against the outbreak of 
& hot global war. So long as colonial 
and imperialist Moscow remains per- 
manently insecure with regard to its 
captive masses, it will certainly venture 
into no hot war. Quite emphatically, it 
could scarcely afford one, for the captive 
nationals within the armed forces of the 
Soviet Union itself would be a constant 
threat and then an eruptive force in the 
empire. The captive nations in the ag- 
gregate are both an insurance for con- 
tinued peace and a weapon for the ad- 
vance of world freedom. They represent 
a tremendous strategic value for the 
forces of freedom. 

This strategic value more than justi- 
fies the need for establishing a House 
Committee on the Captive Nations. Be- 
cause of this value to our national secu- 
rity, we have rightly and appropriately 
formed specialized committees in the 
areas of space, atomic energy, and eco- 
nomics. The strategic value of all the 
captive nations, which means also those 
in the Soviet Union, is in itself a com- 
pelling and urgent reason for us to es- 
tablish a House Committee on the Cap- ` 
tive Nations. 

Mr, Speaker, it is for this fundamental 
reason and all that it implies that I offer 
and submit for action in this session the 
following resolution to establish a House 
Committee on the Captive Nations: 

Whereas two Presidential proclamations 
designating Captive Nations Week summon 
the American people to study the plight 
of the Soviet-dominated nations and to 
recommit themselves to the support of the 
just aspirations of the people of those cap- 
tive nations; and 

Whereas the nationwide observance in the 
first anniversary of Captive Nations Week 
clearly demonstrated the enthusiastic re- 
sponse of major sections of our society to 
this Presidential call; and 

Whereas, following the passage of the 
Captive Nations Week resolution in 1959 by 
the Congress of the United States and 
during the observance of Captive Nations 
Week in 1960, Moscow displayed to the world 
its profound fear of growing free world 
knowledge of and interest in all of the 
captive nations, particularly the occupied 
non-Russian colonies within the Soviet Un- 
ion; and 

Whereas the indispensable advancement 
of such basic knowledge and interest alone 
can serve to explode current myths on 
Soviet unity, Soviet national economy and 
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monolithic military prowess and openly to 
expose the depths of imperialist totalitarian- 
ism and economic colonialism throughout 
the Red Russian empire, especially inside 
the so-called Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics; and 

Whereas, for example, it was not generally 
recognized, and thus not advantageously 
made use of, that in point of geography, 
history, and demography the now famous 
U-2 plane flew mostly over captive non- 
Russian territories in the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas, in the fundamental conviction 
that the central issue of our times is im- 
perialist totalitarian slavery versus demo- 
cratic national freedom, we commence to 
win the psychopolitical cold war by as- 
sembling and forthrightly utilizing all the 
truths and facts g to the enslaved 
condition of the peoples of Poland, Hungary, 
Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, 
Estonia, White Ruthenia, Rumania, East 
Germany, Bulgaria, mainland China, Ar- 
menia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Korea, 
Albania, Idel-Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, Turke- 
stan, North Vietnam, and other subjugated 
nations; and 

Whereas the enlightening forces generated 
by such knowledge and understanding of the 
fate of these occupied and captive non-Rus- 
sian nations would also give encouragement 
to latent liberal elements in the Russian 
Soviet Federative Socialist Republic and 
would help bring to the oppressed Russian 
people their overdue independence from 
centuries-long authoritarian rule and tyr- 
anny; and 

Whereas these weapons of truth, fact, and 
ideas would counter effectively and over- 
whelm and defeat Moscow’s worldwide 
propaganda campaign in Asia, Africa, the 
Middle East, Latin America, and specifically 
among the newly independent and under- 
developed nations; and 

Whereas it is incumbent upon us as free 
citizens to appreciatively recognize that the 
captive nations in the aggregate constitute 
not only a primary deterrent against a hot 
global war and further overt aggression by 
Moscow's totalitarian imperialism, but also 
a positive means for the advance of 
world freedom in a struggle which in total- 
istic form is psychopolitical; and 

Whereas in pursuit of a diplomacy of 
truth we cannot for long avoid bringing 
into question Moscow’s legalistic preten- 
sions of noninterference in the internal 
affairs of states and other contrivances 
which are acutely subject to examination 
under the light of morally founded legal 
principles and political, economic, and his- 
torical evidence; and 

Whereas in the implementing spirit of our 
own congressional Captive Nations Week 
resolution and the two Presidential procla- 
mations it is in our own strategic interest 
and that of the nontotalitarian free world 
to undertake a continuous and unremitting 
study of all the captive nations for the pur- 
pose of developing new approaches and fresh 
ideas for victory in the psychopolitical cold 
war: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That there is hereby established 
a committee which shall be known as the 
Special Committee on the Captive Nations. 
The committee shall be composed of ten 
Members of the House, of whom not more 
than six shall be members of the same polit- 
ical party and of whom five shall be mem- 
bers of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, to 
be appointed by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. 

Sec. 2. (a) Vacancies in the membership 
of the committee shall not affect the power 
of the remaining members to execute the 
functions of the committee, and shall be 
filled in the same manner as in the case of 
the original selection. 

(b) The committee shall select a chair- 
Man and a vice chairman from among its 
members. In the absence of the chairman, 
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the vice chairman shall act as chairman. 

(c) A majority of the committee shall 
constitute a quorum except that a lesser 
number, to be fixed by the committee, shall 
constitute a quorum for the purpose of ad- 
ministering oaths and taking sworn testi- 
mony. 

Sec. 3. (a) The committee shall conduct 
an inquiry into and a study of all the captive 
non-Russian nations, which include those 
in the Soviet Union and Asia, and also of 
the Russian people, with particular refer- 
ence to the moral and legal status of Red 
totalitarian control over them, facts con- 
cerning conditions existing in these nations, 
and means by which the United States can 
assist them by peaceful processes in their 
present plight and in their aspiration to re- 
gain their national and individual freedoms. 

(b) The committee shall make such in- 
terim reports to the House of Representa- 
tives as it deems proper, and shall make its 
first comprehensive report of the results of 
its inquiry and study, together with its rec- 
ommendations, not later than January 31, 
1962. 

Sec. 4. The committee, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
to sit and act at such places and times 
within or outside the United States to hold 
such hearings, to require by subpena or 
otherwise the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, papers, 
and documents, to administer such oaths, 
and to take such testimony as it deems 
advisable. 

Sec. 5. The committee may employ and 
fix the compensation of such experts, con- 
sultants, and other employees as it deems 
necessary in the performance of its duties. 


Mr. Speaker, the heart of the matter 
is that we are helping ourselves when we 
look to the interests of the captive na- 
tions. They are a strong factor in deter- 
ring the Kremlin from outright aggres- 
sion that would provoke a nuclear war. 
Khrushchev knows he presides over a 
very uneasy empire. He realizes full well 
that the so-called Soviet Union is largely 
a political fiction, a forced alliance of 
peoples with past histories of independ- 
ence, glorious cultures, and their own 
folkways. The Soviet rulers know better 
than anyone else the repressive measures 
they are required to use to keep the peo- 
ples of the captive nations prisoners. 
And, above all, the Soviet ruling clique 
is totally aware that the nations held in 
captivity dream of freedom and inde- 
pendence and a return to their once 
proud sovereignty. In such a situation, a 
strong third force would be on the side of 
the free world in the event of hostilities. 
Imagine the havoc such a force could 
inflict on Communist military installa- 
tions, transportation, food supplies. Yes; 
the captive nations are a deterrent to 
war, and are at the same time strong, 
natural allies of the free world. 

Mr. Speaker, history informs us that 
tyranny bears the seeds of its own ruin. 
Down through the ages it has been thus, 
one tyrant after another met his ruin in 
the blood baths of his own instigation. 
Many of us here today remember Hitler 
boasting that the Reich of his own vio- 
lent creation would continue in glory 
down for a thousand years. We all re- 
member, too, how this madman perished 
by his own plan of destruction, cornered 
literally like a rat, in a Berlin bunker— 
this bloodstained edifice pulled down 
round his own villainous head. 
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Yes, Mr. Speaker, we serve our Re- 
public and the free world well when we 
look to cause of freedom for all mankind. 
Freedom is America’s business—it has 
always been so and, pray God, it will 
always be so. 

Let us now send out word and keep 
sending it out to the peoples of the cap- 
tive nations that they are not forgotten 
in America—that their plight is our con- 
cern, that we shall never be reconciled 
to their sorry condition, that we shall 
continue to use every peaceful means at 
our command to bring about their re- 
lease, their restoration to freedom. 

What I propose here today is the de- 
velopment of another effective instru- 
ment to bring about that happy day of 
independence for these millions gripped 
in the vise of Red tyranny. 

In all solemnity, Mr. Speaker, I say: 
Let us tend the lamps of freedom—the 
hour is late and the night is dark—but 
the dawn will be ours when all men may 
walk upright in freedom, and Red tyr- 
anny has been crushed. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend and congratulate our colleague, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Froop], for the excellent presentation he 
is making here today. I know few men 
who are as fully qualified to know the 
real meaning of the threat of commu- 
nism as does Mr. FLoop. In 1952, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania was a 
member of the Select Committee of the 
House of Representatives that investi- 
gated the Katyn Forest massacre, and 
the gentleman, indeed, played one of the 
key roles in writing the indictment—the 
first indictment against the Soviet Union 
for committing this monstrous atrocity 
against some 15,000 Polish Army officers 
who were our gallant allies in World 
War II. I think the gentleman’s anal- 
ysis of the importance of this captive 
nation’s resolution which the Congress 
adopted last year is, indeed, very pene- 
trating and the gentleman would be 
happy to know that only this year in the 
city of Chicago in pursuance of the cap- 
tive nations’ resolution, we held a great 
service and ceremony on Captive Na- 
tions Day. Some 5,000 people attended. 
I would like to stress the importance of 
this point that the gentleman has 
brought up. This ceremony was ar- 
ranged by Mayor Daly. It was a mag- 
nificent sight to see the representatives 
of the 14 captive nations, that the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania just men- 
tioned, standing there with their na- 
tional banners and flags raised high and 
their voices and their hopes high that 
some day these captive nations would 
join the family of free nations of the 
world. I congratulate the gentleman for 
the outstanding presentation he is mak- 
ing today. 

Mr. FLOOD. I thank my distin- 
guished friend and colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. He is very kind. 
I am especially glad to see him here be- 
cause he very graciously referred, Mr. 
Speaker, to my connection with the 
famous Katyn massacre investigation. 
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That massacre investigation would not 
have got anyplace at all if it had not 
been for the fact that this brilliant 
young man, now a Member of this dis- 
tinguished body, was at that time my 
chief clerk and my chief interpreter. He 
was my right arm all through the months 
of this investigation. Since that time, I 
think largely because of his great service, 
the people of his great district in rural 
Illinois saw fit to send him here to join 
us so we could have the benefit of his 
experience as a colleague. 

I yield to the gentleman from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to congratulate my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FL oOOD], for con- 
tinuing to bring to the attention of this 
body and the country the grave danger 
we are in. I think the gentleman's plan 
could put the Soviet Union on the defen- 
sive in 5 minutes if we would adopt this 
plan and appeal to the captive peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain, as well as out- 
side of the Iron Curtain. 

For years we have been on the defen- 
sive. This plan could put the Soviet 
Union on the defensive instantly. Icon- 
gratulate the gentleman. 

Mr. FLOOD. I am glad my friend 
from South Carolina has taken this 
time. He has been with me for 10 years 
here when we both have been making 
this kind of speech, and I am glad to 
have his South Carolina dignity and ac- 
cent added to this. Our southern col- 
leagues are renowned for their patriotism 
and their opposition to communism and 
all it stands for. He speaks well for the 
South. I was born and raised in the 
South. I am not a damyankee,“ I am 
just a “Yankee.” I am glad he is here 
today to say those words. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to compliment the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Froon] for his introduction of this reso- 
lution to create a House Committee on 
Captive Nations. I would like to asso- 
ciate myself with his remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, as a cosponsor of the resolution, 
expressing the sense of Congress that the 
subject of captive nations should be in- 
cluded at the summit conference. 

I am particularly pleased to support 
this measure. It is especially significant, 
Mr. Speaker, at this time, in view of the 
tragic scuttling of the summit confer- 
ence by the Communists, 

I ask unanimous consent to include my 
remarks on this subject at the conclusion 
of the speech by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
TOLL]. 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity to commend the 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
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vania, one of the most valiant fighters 
against communism in the entire coun- 
try. I compliment him for his splendid 
remarks on the subject of captive na- 
tions. I have a great number of people 
in my district who have relatives in 
these captive nations, Polish, Hungarian, 
Rumanian. I believe the people in these 
Sunes eventually will gain their free- 
om. 

I wish to associate myself with every 
sentiment the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expressed. 

Mr. FLOOD. I am very pleased with 
these expressions of support. I know 


the great city my friend comes from. 


Upon occasion I feel called upon to rec- 
ognize him not as the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, but the gentleman from 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. 
will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FLOOD. I yield. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. I also wish to 
join the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
in his remarks and would just like to 
point out that at the time this Katyn 
Massacre Committee was appointed 
there was a great deal of doubt in the 
minds of some Members of Congress as 
to whether or not it could serve any use- 
ful purpose. However, history has told 
us that that Committee has served a 
tremendously useful purpose. It has 
been my privilege to have been back of 
the Iron Curtain twice since then. 

I know that everyone behind the Iron 
Curtain knows the great work done by 
that committee, and I think the com- 
mittee proposed now can do a great serv- 
ice for our Natior. and for the cause 
of freedom everywhere. 

One cf the weaknesses of our policy is 
that we have frequently indicated our 
sympathy with people behind the Iron 
Curtain, but we have never yet developed 
the right kind of policy with regard to 
those people. A committee of the kind 
the gentleman is suggesting could do a 
great service for this Nation and for the 
cause of freedom throughout the world. 

Mr. FLOOD. May = say to the gentle- 
man from Michigan, Mr. Speaker, he 
served with me invaluably upon the 
committee making the Katyn massacre 
investigation, and may I remind you, 
Mr. Speaker, his name is MACHROWICZ. 
He has the honor and served bravely 
and nobly with the Polish armed forces 
before our country was in the war, 
and fought communism with his blood 
and his strong right arm with the 
armed forces of the motherland from 
which his people came. So he yields 
to no one in his awareness of the dan- 
gers and evils of atheistic communism 
and in patriotism and love of our 
country. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimcus consent that, 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Roto] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with the Congressman 


Mr. Speaker, 
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from Pennsylvania in sponsoring a reso- 
lution to establish a House Committee 
on Captive Nations. 

As cosponsor of the recent captive na- 
tions resolution which was approved by 
the House last spring, I believe that this 
is a most appropriate followup to dem- 
onstrate to the Soviet Union and to the 
world our continuing and persistent con- 
cern with the fate of the captive peoples. 

The captive nations, as has been 
pointed out on the floor today, consti- 
tute a powerful and effective third force 
in our fight against Communist tyranny. 

The establishment of a House commit- 
tee to deal exclusively with the problems 
of the captive nations will give new heart 
and courage to these oppressed peoples 
and will reassure them that we shall 
continue to use every peaceful means 
to restore them to independence and 
freedom. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to compliment the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
FLoop] on his introduction of the reso- 
lution to create a House Committee on 
Captive Nations, and I would like to as- 
sociate myself with his remarks. As a 
cosponsor of the resolution expressing 
the sense of Congress that the subject 
of the captive nations be discussed at 
the summit conference, I am particu- 
larly pleased to support this measure. It 
is especially significant at this time in 
view of the tragic scuttling of the sum- 
mit conference by the Communists. 

Among the most glaring contradictions 
to the claims of the Communists that 
theirs is the flower-strewn road to the 
future is the existence of the captive 
nations which adorn the periphery of the 
Soviet State. In not one of these coun- 
tries did communism assume control of 
the government with the consent of the 
majority. In not one of these countries 
was the path to power of the Commu- 
nists marked by anything but human 
misery, privation, and death. The very 
existence of the captive nations gives the 
lie to the pretensions of the Communists 
about the benefits of their brutal system. 
Stripped of their treasure and forced to 
bow to military and economic tyranny, 
the captive nations present a tragic ex- 
hibit of what the rest of the world can 
expect from Communist domination. 

Their story is a grim warning to the 
free nations but it is also a challenge. 
We cannot let others become captives of 
the Communists and we must offer every 
hope to the already enslaved to encour- 
age their adherence to freedom, that 
they will eventually regain their inde- 
pendence. Just as we undertake to plan 
strategy to counter Communist efforts 
here at home and to prevent its expan- 
sion abroad, so must we likewise con- 
sider how we can best assist the captive 
nations in their deep-seated desire to 
reachieve their freedom. The investi- 
gation and study that the proposed com- 
mittee can make in this field can be of 
immeasurable benefit to future policy 
formulation. In addition, its activities 
can provide all of us with a deeper 
knowledge of the problems and condi- 
tions with which the peoples of these 
nations must cope, 
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Mr. Speaker, I want to endorse the 
proposal by our colleague and I hope that 
the House will see fit to adopt his reso- 
lution in the time that yet remains be- 
fore we adjourn. 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs may sit this afternoon 
during special orders. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


RETIREMENT OF PETER J. CA- 
HILL, SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LET- 
TER CARRIERS 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most able leaders of Federal employee 
groups, and one who has honored me 
with his friendship, has reached the 
mandatory retirement age of 65. This 
week, at the Cincinnati convention of 
the National Association of Letter Car- 
riers, Secretary-Treasurer Peter J. Ca- 
hill will round out a career that began 47 
years ago when he went to work for the 
Post Office Department in Boston. 

From personal experience he learned 
that the lot of a letter carrier was not 
an easy one, and he determined to do 
something about it. He joined the 
NALC where his intelligence, his initia- 
tive, and his courage singled him out as a 
natural representative for his fellow 
workers. 

He gave his heart and soul to the un- 
relenting efforts of improving the work- 
ing conditions and wages of the letter 
carriers. This loyalty and devotion to 
their best interests won increasing rec- 
ognition, finally resulting in his election 
as national secretary. It is significant 
that, in 1956, when the offices of secre- 
tary and treasurer were consolidated, 
Peter Cahill was the first man chosen to 
shoulder that dual responsibility. 

It is no mere coincidence that the 
NALC has made such progress, both in 
its organizational growth, and in the 
promotion of its programs during the 
time that he was a national officer. For 
he never spared himself. His energy 
and his sincerity impressed everyone he 
met, and lifted the esprit de corps of 
the NALC to an alltime high. 

I was a frequent companion of his on 
many plane trips between Boston and 
Washington, and so I came to know his 
personal interest in the letter carriers 
who were his second family, and of his 
earnest desire to help them in every pos- 
sible way. 

The greatest satisfaction that he takes 
with him into retirement is that he suc- 
ceeded far beyond his, and their, ex- 
pectations. 
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For he fought the good fight that not 
only benefited the letter carriers, but 
provided the leadership that indirectly 
strengthened the prestige and raised the 
living standards of every Federal em- 
ployee. 

We congratulate Pete Cahill on his 
long and constructive career and his 
many accomplishments in behalf of 
every letter carrier in the Nation. 

We know that the many years of re- 
tirement that stretch ahead will be 
blessed with every happiness and fulfill- 
ment for Peter Cahill, in return for his 
faith and pride in his fellow human 


beings. 


BOYD LEEDOM 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, it has recently come to my at- 
tention that Boyd Leedom, Chairman of 
the National Labor Relations Board, is 
actively engaging in partisan politics. To 
my mind his conduct raises grave ques- 
tions of propriety, which I should like 
to outline to the House. 

As the Members of the House are of 
course aware, the National Labor Re- 
lations Board is an independent agency 
having important semi-judicial func- 
tions. It administers the National La- 
bor Relations Act, that is, the Wagner 
Act as amended by the Taft-Hartley and 
Landrum-Griffin Acts. That is a highly 
controversial piece of legislation, and 
the labor disputes which come before the 
Board for adjudication are often of such 
a nature that they arouse intense par- 
tisanship. I doubt that anyone will 
question that the Board should be com- 
prised of fair-minded members who are 
not themselves partisans of either labor 
or Management. 

Indeed the Board itself has always 
been most insistent on its neutral, ju- 
dicial role. Successive Chairmen of the 
Board have, for example, declined on this 
ground to express to the Congress any 
views on substantive amendments to the 
National Labor Relations Act. When 
Mr. Leedom appeared before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Labor last year, he 
started out like this: 

As you know from my previous appearances 
here we are not proponents of any legislation 
particularly. In fact, we, as quasi-judicial 
officers, prefer to stay out of the policy area of 
legislation. 


However, Boyd Leedom is not merely 
Chairman of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. He is also general chair- 
man of a Mundt for Senate committee. 
In this latter capacity he has circulated 
a letter which I would like to read to the 
House: 


DISTRICT or COLUMBIA SOUTH DAKOTANS 
MUNDT FOR SENATE COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C., June 7, 1960. 
DEAR FELLOW AMERICAN: One of the most 
important Senate races tħis year will take 
place in South Dakota where Congressman 
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McGovern, a protege of Senator HUBERT 
HUMPHREY and the ADA, is trying to unseat 
Senator KARL MUNDT. 

I know that it is not necessary to list for 
you the many accomplishments of Senator 
Kart Munor. All of us know of the grand 
fight which he has made for economy and 
sanity in Government over the last 12 years 
in the Senate and for 10 years before that in 
the House of Representatives. He has be- 
come a recognized leader in the battle against 
the encroachments of socialistic schemes 
in America. South Dakota and the Nation 
cannot afford to lose from its Senate ranks 
this true defender of constitutional govern- 
ment. 

Senator Munpr has an especially tough 
campaign since certain labor leaders have 
announced that he is on their purge list. 
These labor leaders are making many thou- 
sands of dollars available to his opponent. 
Karz cannot hope to match these labor dol- 
lars with his own and is doing his best with 
the limited funds he has available to carry on 
a successful campaign in South Dakota. 

We South Dakotans who live in the Dis- 
trict and the distinguished Members of the 
House and the Senate who comprise an hon- 
orary committee are sponsoring a recogni- 
tion luncheon for Senator Munpt at the 
Plaza Room of the Continental Hotel at 12:30 
noon on June 27,1960. Your generous assist- 
ance to make this testimonial to Senator 
Muwnprt a success is needed. 

Please return your contribution of $50 or 
more in the enclosed envelope and indicate 
on the enclosed card whether or not you will 
be in attendance at the luncheon so that the 
committee can make the necessary reserva- 
tions. For each $50 contribution a luncheon 
reservation will be made if you so desire, 

Sincerely yours, 
Borp LEEDOM, 
General Chairman, 
ROWLAND JONES, 
Chairman, Men’s Division. 
Vivian ANDERSON, 
Chairman, Women's Division. 


This activity of Mr. Leedom raises to 
my mind two important questions. 

In the first place it suggests the pos- 
sibility that the Hatch Act may be in 
need of clarification as to whether it 
bars partisan political activity by per- 
sons occupying positions such as that 
held by Mr. Leedom. The Hatch Act 
provides that— 

No officer or employee in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government, or any 
agency or department thereof, shall take any 
active part in political management or in 
political campaigns, * * + 


It goes on, however, to exempt from 
this prohibition four classes of office 
holders including: 

(4) officers who are appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, and who determine 
policies to be pursued by the United States 
in its relations with foreign powers or in the 
nationwide administration of Federal laws. 


I do not know whether or not mem- 
bers of quasi-judicial agencies are re- 
garded as coming within this excepted 
category. The language of the statute 
looks as if it is only meant to exempt 
from the Hatch Act presidential ap- 
pointees having major policyforming 
roles, rather than members of independ- 
ent quasi-judicial agencies who carry 
out policies enacted by the Congress in 
legislation, 

Whatever the proper construction of 
the present law, it seems to me that it 
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is highly debatable whether members 
of independent quasi-judicial agencies 
should be permitted to engage in par- 
tisan political activity. It is my im- 
pression that appointees to Federal 
boards and commissions have in general 
refrained from such activities. I can- 
not recall any fund-raising activities 
comparable to Mr. Leedom’s being un- 
dertaken by members of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, or the Federal Trade 
Commission, or even the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. As far as I 
can learn Mr. Leedom’s predecessors on 
the Labor Board have without exception 
refrained from actively engaging in 
politics while members of the Board. 

I tend to think that they were well 
advised. The laws which these agencies 
administer are themselves products of 
the political process, and it is difficult to 
see how a person administering these 
laws can actively participate in partisan 
politics without casting doubt on his 
own impartiality in administering the 
law. 

That brings me to the second issue 
raised by Chairman Leedom’s activities. 
Mr. Leedom’s letter, which I have read 
to the House, indicates to me that he is 
antiunion. Mr. Leedom’s letter declares 
that Senator Munopr is a leader in the 
battle against “the encroachments of so- 
cialistic schemes in America,” and it 
goes on to say that Senator Munpr has 
an especially tough campaign “since 
certain labor leaders have announced 
that he is on their purge list.” Lee- 
dom's letter then states, on what au- 
thority I do not know, that these un- 
identified labor leaders are making 
many thousands of dollars available to 
Senator MUNDT’s opponent. 

This is antiunion propaganda, pure 
and simple. Mr. Leedom has a perfect 
right to hold antiunion views, and to 
express them, but is he qualified to head 
@ quasi-judicial agency which adjudi- 
cates disputes between unions and em- 
ployers? If I were a union man I would 
not want Mr. Leedom as my judge. He 
has openly proclaimed his antiunion 
bias. 

It is also pertinent to consider the 
identity of Leedom’s associate in this 
political fundraising drive. As I stated, 
Mr. Leedom signed these fund-soliciting 
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letters as “General Chairman of a 
Munot for Senate Committee.” They 
are also signed by Rowland Jones as 
“Chairman, Men’s Division.” 

Who is this Rowland Jones? I should 
suppose that there are very few Mem- 
bers of this House who do not know who 
Mr. Jones is. He is the president of the 
American Retail Federation. He has 
been very active for many years as an 
employer lohbyist on labor legislation. 
The Landrum-Griffin Act passed last 
years testifies to his effectiveness. 

Just what sort of man is Boyd Leedom 
that he sees no impropriety in engaging 
in a political fundraising venture in 
partnership with a lobbyist for an em- 
ployer association? Let me ask this: 
How would employers feel if the Chair- 
man of the National Labor Relations 
Board engaged in fundraising activities 
on behalf of a Senator notably friendly 
to unions and in conjunction with a un- 
ion official? I can tell you: They would 
scream to the high heaven. I would not 
blame them. 

I frankly cannot understand how any- 
one can condone or excuse Leedom’s con- 
duct in this matter. It seems to me that 
even Mr. Leedom should have enough 
discretion and sense of propriety to re- 
sign. If he does not do so voluntarily, 
the President should call for his resig- 
nation. 

However, it is apparent that discretion 
is not Leedom’s forte, and the Congress, 
too, has a responsibility in this matter. 
For that reason I am today introducing 
a resolution directing and authorizing 
the House Labor Committee to look into 
the matter of partisan political activity 
by the Chairman of the National Labor 
Relations Board. 


NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY- 
NINE CROP PRICE SUPPORT COM- 
MODITY LOANS 
Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 

from Kansas [Mr. Avery] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the many statements made by respon- 
sible persons in the Democratic Party 
over their concern for the small farmer, 
it is difficult for me to understand why 
this Congress had deliberately refused to 
extend a limitation on Commodity Credit 
Corporation loans for the 1961 crops. 
The Banking and Currency Committee 
has refused to even hold hearings on 
H.R. 9303 and the Agriculture Subcom- 
mittee of the Appropriations Committee 
repelled my effort to extend the limita- 
tion place on the appropriation bill for 
fiscal 1960 to the appropriation for the 
Department of Agriculture for fiscal 
1961. The end result, of course, will be 
that the large corporation farmers that 
are listed below or other borrowers of 
comparable amounts will again exploit 
the resources of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for the 1961 crop and this 
exploitation will be charged to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. There will 
follow the usual demand next year for 
further relief for the average size mid- 
western frontier. Here is one opportunity 
we have missed. 

The failure to take action by the 86th 
Congress is in direct conflict with the 
announced aims and objectives of the 
Democratic Party for agriculture and I 
think this is an appropriate and effec- 
tive means to so advise the farmers of 
America, 

Further, Mr. Speaker, at the time of 
the debate on the floor of the House in 
1959 on imposing this $50,000 limitation, 
several Members insisted most of these 
loans were repaid and, therefore, no loss 
was sustained by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. The table below and 
others on file in my office clearly indi- 
cate that the large loans are only rarely, 
if ever, repaid and thereby a great loss 
is imposed on the taxpayer and again 
charged to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. Speaker, although only the loans 
in excess of $50,000 are indicated on the 
tables below, I have on file in my office 
and in the Department of Agriculture, 
a list of loans over $25,000 and also an 
indication whether or not they have 
been repaid. 


JommMopity CREDIT CORPORATION 


1959 crop corn price support loans made of $25,000 or more and amount repaid by producer 


Producer Address Bushels | Amount | Amount | Producer Address Bushels | Amount | Amount 
pledged loaned repaid || pledged loaned repaid 
CALIFORNIA i MISSOURI 
M. E. & Frank Silva Co.. Isleton 42,858 | $54,001.08 |...-.....- Myers Farms . Brunswick. 63,000 | $73, 710. 00 1 
Alber Painton Co., Ine Painton 40, 869 | 57, 04S 
ILLINOIS 
NEBRASKA 
Cote Farms, Ine., care of L. D. | St. Anne 161, 936 | 182, 087. 688 
Corkins, president. Harvard 
James Ton San Jose 53,760 | 61, 280.0 Clarks. 
y: Herman. 
INDIANA Boy Porem and Dr. O. A, | Giltmer_......- 
ostal, 
Creighton Bros. Warsaw 51,830 | 58, 507. 90 Ernest and Robert E. Hundahl. . Tekamah.z.:. 
Overmyer Farms, Ine Wolcott 46,100 | 52,093.00 |.........- 
MINNESOTA 
Harold & Dale Duncanson Mapleton 60,466 | 62, 884.64 
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NINETEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY 
BEING AN ELECTION YEAR, TENDS 
TO DIVERT ATTENTION FROM THE 
FACT THAT IT IS ALSO THE YEAR 
FOR THE SIXTH TARIFF-CUTTING 
CONFERENCE AT GENEVA OF 
THE GENERAL AGREEMENTS ON 
TARIFFS AND TRADE, AN ORGAN- 
IZATION OF OVER 40 NATIONS 
COMMONLY REFERRED TO AS 
GATT 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. VAN ZANDT] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
eyes and ears of all adult Americans 
have seen and heard the intraparty de- 
bates throughout the spring of 1960. 
Then during the summer months our at- 
tention was focused upon the tactics and 
strategy of preconvention activities and 
finally upon the respective conventions 
themselves in Los Angeles and Chicago. 

As the two political nominees prepare 
for the final contest during the autumn 
months, November 8 looms in the pub- 
lic’s gaze. 

While all this is in keeping with our 
splendid American political traditions it 
disturbs me that the public’s attention 
should be diverted at such a high pitch 
and at such length from other significant 
events during 1960. 

For example, 1960 and 1961 is GAAT 
year—General Agreements on Tariffs 
and Trade—the year when delegates 
from over 40 nations deliberate at Geneva 
over further penetration of America’s 
commercial market. This is the sixth 
tariff-cutting conference of the member 
nations of GATT, an organization which 
our State Department cosponsored and 
fostered without authorization from the 
Congress and the people. 

The assemblage of the international 
delegates from every corner of the globe 
unfortunately comes at an untimely 
moment; namely, the American election 
year, because I fear few will note its 
passing though many will feel its effects. 

On Friday, May 27, 1960, the State 
Department released its long GATT list, 
commonly known as the offer list of 
American-made products to be subject 
to further tariff cuts this year. The list 
contains over 2,000 items and will rep- 
resent the sixth market giveaway pro- 
gram since 1947. 

The U.S. offer list represents possible 
losses of billions of dollars in domestic 
sales and the jobs which backstop them. 
Our new offerings will be dutifully 
dropped into the bottomless pit of inter- 
national relations without so much as a 
by-your-leave to American industry, 
agriculture, and labor. 

Here, for instance, are a few of the 
American-made products whose markets 
will be offered to our foreign competitors: 

Alloy and tool steel, antifriction bear- 
ings, airplanes, abrasives, agricultural 
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implements, alcoholic beverages, auto- 
motive equipment, apparel, brass and 
copper, bicycles, batteries, brushes, but- 
tons, bottles, chemicals, cordage, cutlery, 
cattle, clocks, candy, carpets, dairy prod- 
ucts, explosives, electrical equipment, 
fur, furniture, fish, glassware, hats, 
handtools, iron and steel products, linen, 
leather, lace, mirrors, machinery, meat, 
manmade fibers, meters, metal prod- 
ucts, musical instruments, motorboats, 
nuts, optical goods, pharmaceuticals, pa- 
per, paint, pens and pencils, phono- 
graphs, padlocks, photographic equip- 
ment, playing cards, rubber goods, razors, 
scissors, shears, scientific instruments, 
sugar, soap, shoes, textile machinery, tex- 
tiles, toys, vegetable oil, vegetables, 
valves, wool products. 

It is understood from excellent au- 
thority that the State Department’s list 
was to be revealed to the public and par- 
ticularly our producing community, 
whose markets are at stake, at least by 
the first of March. Then, we were told 
it would be by April, and later early May. 

Time, of course, was all important. 
Our domestic industries had to review 
the highly complex technical offer list to 
determine if their product was slated for 
GATT’s autumn auction; they had to 
prepare detailed briefs and statements 
and file them no later than June 27, 1960. 

Considering the long holiday weekend 
at the end of the month of May this 
gave our side, the American side, less 
than a month’s notice to carry out their 
investigations and preparations from be- 
ginning to end. 

Some companies, trade associations, 
and other organizations were barely able 
to file more than a note of protest on 
the inclusion of their product on the 
GATT list. For others time ran out be- 
fore the chief executive of the organiza- 
tion could poll his board of directors for 
the necessary authorization to make a 
policy statement. 

The Department of State, which has 
woven the web of free trade, free of 
tariff, around our industry now prepares 
to draw it even tighter this year and next 
at Geneva, Switzerland. 

Mr. Speaker, last year’s imports were 
valued at $15 billion. This was the for- 
eign, not the U.S. value of these imports. 
Our Government is to my knowledge the 
only nation in the world which so evalu- 
ates its imports. Furthermore, it should 
be noted, in 1959 an additional $15 bil- 
lion appeared on the debit side of our 
balance-of-payments ledger for a total 
of almost $30 billion. 

Foreign affairs can be a rather expen- 
sive luxury for the taxpayer already 
heavily burdened domestically to main- 
tain the home front. 

The offer list has an indirect but sub- 
stantial implication, too, for our Secre- 
tary of Treasury, Mr. Robert Anderson. 
For purposes of demonstration only, let 
me say that $15 billion of foreign im- 
ports in 1959 in terms of domestic pro- 
duction, would represent a revenue take 
by the Treasury of about $3 billion in 
taxes. And I hastily add, before the free 
trade colony accuses me of being anti- 
foreign-trade or anticoffee, or antirub- 
ber, et cetera, that I sincerely advocate 
trade among nations and to the maxi- 
mum extent that may be profitable for 
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us. However, even though all our coffee 
is imported and it all comes free of 
duty, may I say that one can speak out 
on behalf of foreign trade and yet speak 
against the Foreign Trade Act without 
the least contradiction. I also include 
GATT in this context because that in- 
strument is the method by which the 
trade agreement program manifests it- 
self. 

While much of last year’s imported 
goods and merchandise was without 
question absolutely essential for our do- 
mestic needs, partially recognized by the 
fact that nearly half of our imports are 
duty free, it should be quite clear to ev- 
eryone that there is real fire behind the 
smoke of growing pleas from American 
industry and labor and agriculture for 
a fair trade program particularly in the 
areas of competing finished goods im- 
ports. 

For example, imports of finished con- 
sumer goods have risen over 40 percent 
since 1958 and 60 percent since 1957. 
They have doubled since 1956. Simi- 
larly, finished capital goods jumped 25 
percent from 1958 to 1959. 

Let us assume that in certain areas 
of manufacture, the United States, by 
means of fair and reasonable tariff reg- 
ulation, could recapture a fair share of 
her own import market. Just what 
would this mean to us? 

According to a recent study to this 
effect released by the Nationwide Com- 
mittee on Import-Export Policy it would 
mean, quote: 

POSITIVE PROTECTIONISM A HYPOTHESIS 

Basep IN Facr 

In 1959, $15 billion of foreign imports 
flooded U.S. ports. For purposes of demon- 
stration, assume that American producers 
had manufactured and supplied one-half of 
that value of imported goods. That would 
have provided $7.5 billion of American pro- 
duction and, at the average rate of 20 per- 
cent, would have produced about $1.5 bil- 
lion of Federal tax revenue. 

Here is what the American people might 
have received in the public and private sec- 
tors for those taxes: 

1. In the area of defense it would pur- 
chase 300 additional ICBM Atlas missiles; 
or 100 of the newest B-58 bombers; or 13 
new submarines of the Polaris type; or a 
fleet of 750 F106 all-weather fighter planes. 

2. In educational facilities it would have 
provided: 3,000 new schools, containing 
50,000 classrooms with a seating capacity for 
1,500,000 boys and girls—more than enough 
to absorb our current nationwide require- 
ments for 1.3 million new students; or 

3. In the construction industry it would 
have: put our carpenters and bricklayers to 
work making 100,000 new homes valued at 
$15,000 each for almost one-half million 
Americans; or laid down 1,500 miles of 
superhighway, enough to cross the entire 
country from our Canadian to Mexican 
borders. 

This is what the U.S. citizen might have 
had on the tax incidence alone had domestic 
producers shared the domestic import mar- 
ket on a 50-50 basis with the foreign man- 
ufacturers. 

In addition, and of far more significance, 
is what $7.5 billion in hypothetical domestic 
production would have meant in terms of 
employment, sales, investment, research or 
growth. In terms of annual wages, jobs 
and man-hours alone it would approximate 
over $5 billion received by over 1 million 
workers gainfully occupied for 2½ billion 
man-hours in 1959. 
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Modern, 1960 protectionism can bring 
to the American people some of these 
things. This is positive protectionism. 
This is morally honest protectionism. 
This is economically sound protection- 
ism. 

The American people have been led 
to believe by the Government as well as 
the metropolitan press with a hefty as- 
sist from a few well-known private 
organizations that trade and the Trade 
Act are one, indivisibly and inseparably 
woven. They go together like ham and 
eggs. No act, no trade. Millions of 
people we are told, will be unemployed 
without the trade program. But behind 
this superficial concern we must come to 
realize that it is not the program per se 
which employs the workers, but trade 
itself; and trade predated the act. 

Actually the facts seem to support the 
conclusion that the trade we have had 
we enjoyed in spite of the act and fur- 
thermore because of the existence of this 
outdated legislation our balance-of-pay- 
ments ledger is ending up in the red 
the debit side, year after year. Note 
the rapid rise in imports during the past 
several years and compare them with our 
decreasing exports, the figures for which 
are readily obtainable from the Census 
Bureau of the Department of Commerce. 

Since 1948 foreign imports of goods 
alone have totaled almost $130 billion— 
foreign value only. 

Simultaneously, the American people 
through the instrument of foreign aid 
have been called upon to support 70 
foreign nations including those of our 
foreign competitors since the inaugura- 
tion of the Marshall plan in 1948. This 
amounted to approximately $85 billion. 

It appears, too, that plans are well 
along for another Marshall plan—one 
for South America. And of course by 
the time that one is completed we shall, 
if there is anything left over in the 
Treasury, need one for the multination 
continent of Africa. By then we may 
even need one for the United States. 

In other words American business 
which provides about 25 percent of the 
United States budget revenue not only 
directly contributes to its own competi- 
tion abroad in the form of financial aid 
and all that that entails—for example, 
productivity training, merchandising 
methods, plants, and machinery—but is 
called upon now dutifully and obedient- 
ly to offer its markets, too. 

To give away the golden eggs is one 
thing, but to give up the goose that lays 
them is quite another and that is just 
what we have been and are doing with 
our offer lists whenever GATT delegates 
gather. 

We are offering the goose itself—our 
markets, the very blood and substance 
of our jobs and sales. 

Take these away from us and the in- 
dustrial heartland of this Nation will 
undergo an economic coronary which 
will shake us—and the foreign aid pro- 
gram and the free world to their foun- 
dation. 

If this is what we want, the State De- 
partment could not have devised a more 
suitable instrument than GATT to bring 
it about. 
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Caught up in its own Machiavellian, 
water-on-both-shoulders policy of prom- 
ising other GATT trading nations an un- 
limited domestic market here for the 
overflow of their booming industry on 
the one hand and then promising do- 
mestic industry and labor on the other 
that they are going to be tough at Ge- 
neva this year reminds me of a state- 
ment of Hawthorne’s: 

No man for any considerable period can 
wear one face to himself and another to the 
multitude, without finally getting be- 
wildered as to which may be true. 


The State Department’s idea of get- 
ting tough will indeed be something to 
behold. 

Will we be tough at Geneva by grant- 
ing the foreign manufacturers tangible 
tariff reductions and further markets 
here in exchange for such specious con- 
cession by their diplomats as the mere 
suspension of additional tariff increases 
there? This we have done in the past. 

While our tariff reductions at other 
GATT meetings were true dollars-and- 
cents concessions which created real 
sales here for the foreign producer, their 
meaningless concessions to us did not 
produce reciprocal or equivalent gains 
abroad for our steel, autos, or machinery. 

They simply bluffed our GATT dele- 
gates at these international poker games 
by the simple ruse of promising the U.S. 
representatives that they would not 
further restrict those markets which we 
already held in their respective coun- 
tries. This is what has come to be 
known as reciprocal trade—a negative 
commitment from them not to do for a 
positive commitment to do from us. 

Accordingly they gave us the foreign 
markets which we already had in return 
for domestic markets and jobs which we 
had no right to give. Little wonder that 
the American producer shudders at the 
advent of a new GATT convention. 

If ever this Congress and the Ameri- 
can people become isolationists, God for- 
bid, it would be caused more by the ac- 
tion and policies of the State Depart- 
ment than by those of our foreign friends 
who can be charged with nothing more 
than driving a hard bargain in the field 
of foreign trade. Would that our dele- 
gates were as skillful or as concerned 
for the interest and welfare of their own 
nationals as the foreign delegate is 
for his. 

Let us get down to cases. Three such 
instances come to mind—meat, shoes, 
and brass products. 

First. Foreign footwear imports sky- 
rocketed 2,000 percent from 1949 to 1959. 
During this decade, imported footwear 
of all types—rubber and nonrubber— 
jumped from 3.6 million pairs to 80.5 
million, while exports of American-made 
shoes dropped 35 percent over the same 
period, from 5.7 million pairs to less than 
3.7 million. Since 1954 imports are esti- 
mated to have increased from 1 percent 
to over 10 percent of domestic produc- 
tion. 

Nonrubber footwear imports last year 
increased 18 percent over 1958, or from 
23 million pairs to over 28 million. 

The average value per pair of men’s 
leather shoes imported to that of our 
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exported pair is as $4.46 is to $5.47. This 
clearly indicates why foreign shoe im- 
ports have stomped over us, while our 
products are on the decline abroad. 

According to a resolution adopted last 
year by the United Shoe Workers of 
America, AFL-CIO, which urged import 
regulation, if the present rate of increase 
in imports continues another 4 years 
“there would be more foreign shoes im- 
ported into the United States than are 
manufactured within the United States 
itself.” 

Second. The brass manufacturers who 
also produce copper products have been 
doubly jeopardized by the twin imports 
of 95 billion pounds of brass products 
and 105 billion pounds of copper 
products in 1959. This total of 200 mil- 
lion pounds of copper-brass product im- 
ports compares with only 21 million 
pounds a decade ago. 

And, as with the case of shoes or a 
growing list of other American products, 
the export markets for our copper and 
brass goods has shriveled from 47 bil- 
lion pounds during the past 10 years to 
16 million during 1959. 

Mr. T. E. Veltfort, managing director 
of the Copper & Brass Research As- 
sociation, said before the Tariff Com- 
mission recently: 

In modern times no nation has ever de- 
veloped a sound and secure economy with- 
out strong basic industry in brass, steel, and 
aluminum. And any nation which permits 
its brass mills to stagnate and decline cannot 
expect to continue for any extended period 
of time as a powerful economic force in the 
world. (American Metal Market, June 28, 
1960.) 


Third. Rapidly rising imports leave 
untouched few American industries and 
few American products. Note for ex- 
ample, the effect on our meat industry. 
Beef plus live cattle imports last year 
amounted to an equivalent of more 
than 2 million head. Beef together with 
veal imports passed the  1-billion- 
pound mark in 1959 in dressed carcass 
weight equivalents. 

Small wonder then that we are rele- 
gating our acreage to a second-class 
status vis-a-vis the other major trading 
nations of the world. Those 2 million 
head of cattle and beef equivalent last 
year displaced over 40 million domestic 
acres based on estimates of 20 acres of 
land per head. 

In addition mutton and lamb imports 
from 1958 to 1959 increased from 17 mil- 
lion pounds to 44 million, and from 7 mil- 
lion pounds to 9 million respectively. 
And another one-third of a million acres 
were displaced here. 

Parenthetically, wool imports accord- 
ing to estimates displaced an additional 
75 million acres of rangeland. It is not 
so strange, therefore, that we are wit- 
nessing the modern American phenom- 
enon known as the soil bank program 
which is a rather high-sounding and 
soothing semantical term for a shocking 
agricultural situation. How much more 
honest and accurate would it be frankly 
to tell the American farmer who has been 
brainwashed into believing that he is 
constantly overproducing, that foreign 
imports play a heavy role in this dis- 
graceful situation. 
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If the State Department’s callous 
GATT-foreign trade policies continue 
uncontrolled, the American farmers and 
ranchers should erect a huge tombstone 
over our vast, rich, and fertile western 
plains to read, as follows: “Here lies 
America’s farm and cattle land—a silent 
sacrifice on the altar of free trade.” 

What can be done now to salvage 

something for industry, agriculture, and 
labor in the few legislative days re- 
maining? 
First. On January 21, 1960, I intro- 
duced H.R. 9841, a bill designed to ad- 
just conditions of competition between 
certain domestic industries and their 
opposite numbers abroad with respect to 
the level of wages and working conditions 
in the production of articles imported 
into our domestic economy. This pro- 
posed legislation was drafted with the 
cooperation of Senator KENNETH B. 
Keatinc, of New York, who introduced 
the bill in the Senate as S. 2882. Re- 
grettably the House Ways and Means 
Committee has not seen fit to act over 
the past 7 months to release the neces- 
sary legislation over excessive imports 
contained within the proposed bill. We 
suggest that all concerned who have a 
stake in the problem of foreign compe- 
tition bring their views immediately to 
the attention of the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, Mr. WIL- 
BUR MILLS. 

Second. We suggest a similar course of 
action on behalf of House Concurrent 
Resolution 512 in order to unfetter it 
from the same committee and put it to 
the test intended by its over 40 legisla- 
tive sponsors from dozens of States. 
This sense-of-Congress resolution asks 
only that we (a) examine the effects on 
American industry of past imports be- 
fore we (b) commit ourselves to further 
tariff cuts this coming winter in Geneva. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include in my remarks the recent testi- 
mony of Mr. O. R. Strackbein, chairman 
of the Nationwide Committee on Im- 

rt-Export Policy, before the Repub- 

ican Party’s resolution committee. 

Mr. Strackbein’s statement deals with 
the same problem, namely, the need for 
proper protection of American producers, 
manufacturers, farmers, and their work- 
ers against competition that will drive 
them out of business and employment: 

TARIFF AND TRADE Porr 
(Statement of O. R. Strackbein, chairman, 
the Nationwide Committee on Import- 

Export Policy, before the Republican plat- 

form committee, Chicago, July 20, 1960) 

The 1956 Republican platform contained 
the following paragraph with respect to for- 
eign trade policy: 

“Barriers which impede international 
trade and the flow of capital should be re- 
duced on a gradual, selective, and recipro- 
cal basis, with full recognition of the ne- 
cessity to safeguard domestic enterprises, 
agriculture, and labor against unfair import 
competition. We proudly point out that the 
Republican Party was primarily responsi- 
ble for initiating the escape clause and 
peril point provisions of law to make effec- 
tive the necessary safeguards for American 
agriculture, labor, and business. We 
pledge faithful and expeditious administra- 
tion of these provisions.” 

Since the adoption of this plank in 1956 
changes of possibly far-reaching and un- 
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happy consequences in our foreign com- 
petitive position have broken through the 
placid surface of our self-assurance. 

This country today faces a set of competi- 
tive factors that are stubbornly different 
from any we have ever faced before. There 
is little evidence that the peril to our in- 
dustry, our agriculture, and our labor is 
either transient or superficial. 

The trade policy of the past 25 years has 
been made obsolete by a series of domestic 
and foreign developments. It is now badly 
out of focus with the competitive realities of 
the world, 

1. The leading foreign industrial nations 
have installed tens of billions of dollars 
worth of advanced machinery and equip- 
ment. They have adopted modern mass-pro- 
duction methods. They are improving their 
technology and are gravitating toward mass 
markets. 

2. Their wages continue very low in rela- 
tion to ours while the productivity gap be- 
tween them and this country has narrowed 
visibly. 

This combination of rapidly rising foreign 
productivity hand-in-hand with lagging 
wages has confronted us with loss of export 
markets and with the need of manufactur- 
ing abroad. At the same time it has exposed 
us to an increased flow of imports, particu- 
larly finished and semimanufactured items, 
against which there is now no effective 
official remedy. Industry after industry in 
the past 2 years has felt the rising tide of 
deadly import competition engulfing the 
market. The imports of manufactured prod- 
ucts have doubled since 1956. 

Because of the rising prosperity of the past 
year, the high consumer income and liberal 
consumer spending, distress has been kept 
from the factory door in many cases; and the 
fear in such instances is for the future 
rather than the present. In other instances 
there is present distress, attributed directly 
to import competition. 

The remedy then would seem to be per- 
petual prosperity, assured by constant ex- 
pansion and full employment. High wages 
would furnish the necessary consumer in- 
come as it has in the postwar years. 

This formula would continue to work as 
it has in the past were the past conditions 
to continue. Unfortunately for the formula 
the conditions have changed. We are chal- 
lenged from without, not (except in the 
Russian threat), as a matter of hostility 
but as a natural consequence of postwar 
rehabilitation, foreign aid, etc. This exter- 
nal factor is a new element in our economy. 
Unless we insulate ourselves against it in 
some reasonable degree we cannot hope to 
operate our domestic economy on the same 
basis as in the past 15 years. 

Assuming no military outbreak, all pres- 
ently proposed measures to right ourselves 
must necessarily fail because we cannot pull 
away from the encroaching competitive 
realities. This conclusion assumes the con- 
tinued vigor of labor bargaining in this 
country; for this will prevent the catch up 
of foreign wages (even in terms of relative 
labor productivity). Should labor oppose 
the necessary protection against imports it 
must be prepared to moderate its demands 
for higher wages, better fringe benefits, etc. 
Otherwise it will strip this country of many 
industries that employ tens of thousands of 
workers. 

If we are to increase our exports we must 
have prices that will help sell our goods, or 
services or credit terms or quality of goods 
that offset foreign advantages. In a world 
of trade rivalry we cannot assume that other 
countries will not also bestir themselves. 
They too can lengthen credit terms, reduce 
prices and offer high quality goods; and they 
are out to do it. In the race of increasing 
productivity they have outdone us with our 
help. The substitution of modern machin- 
ery for relatively backward equipment means 
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a greater leap in productivity than does the 
replacement of relatively modern machinery 
by more advanced models, as in this country. 

If water is poured into a tapering glass 
the water rises faster with the first few 
ounces than with the next and the next, 
The broader and deeper the water becomes 
the less the water level rises with each equal 
increment. So it is with our productivity 
as we add more improved machinery. It 
has less effect in raising our level than the 
addition of an equal or even smaller amount 
in other countries. 

Already over half our exports of agricul- 
tural products depend on some sort of Gov- 
ernment assistance program or noncommer- 
cial factors. We subsidize both wheat and 
raw cotton some 30-35 percent in order to 
export the bushels and bales in large quan- 
tities. These subsidies in 1960 will cost the 
Treasury some $500 million. Much of the 
exports under Public Law 480 is at special 
prices, for foreign currency or no currency. 

In other words, the more we export of 
our agricultural surplus the heavier the 
‘Treasury burden and the less our net returns 
from exports. Thus our subsidized agricul- 
tural exports add to the weakening position 
of the dollar in the world. 

With respect to industrial products we are 
also in an unenviable position. In many 
lines we are as surely and as deeply outpriced 
as in agricultural products. This should be 
expected since our general price level is no 
exception to the level of farm prices. In 
point of fact farm prices have been lagging 
for several years and many of them are well 
below parity. Parity with what? The an- 
swer is parity with industrial prices. This 
fact indicates that if our farm prices which 
are below parity in this country are well 
above world prices, our prices on industrial 
products, which are well above the farm 
parity level, should be expected to be above 
world prices. 

If we then seek to reduce the cost of our 
industrial products, how can such a reduc- 
tion be accomplishd? Examine the possi- 
bilities: Automate? Other countries have 
the advantage over us in that field, as 
already explained, Moreover, automation 
leads to displacement of workers, in the 
short run. In the long run it has generally 
led to an increase in employment; but with 
foreign competitors waiting on our doorsteps 
this is another honored economic theory that 
may burst on impact with the new reality. 

Increase the efficiency of labor? This is 
usually accomplished in any meaningful 
sense by the introduction of new machinery. 
This door is closed as a way of staying ahead 
of other countries, again, as already ex- 
plained. 

Reduce wages? Ask the leaders of Amer- 
ican labor what their attitude would be. 

Many alarms over imports have been 
sounded by American industrial leaders, la- 
bor organizations, and agricultural groups. 
They have seen the havoc worked by low-cost 
imports and have beaten the drums to 
awaken the country to the danger. 

Yet too many of these complainants walk 
to the edge of the only remedy with fear 
and trepidation. After drawing the problem 
in compelling terms they back away and say 
“but tariffs are not the answer. Trade re- 
strictions, such as tariffs and quotas, would 
be a step backward. Other countries would 
retaliate.” They forget that we have run 
forward so far and so fast, that a few steps 
backward now would be better than a full 
retreat later. 

Their fears of retaliation in any case are 
false and unfounded. These favorite fears 
have been so often voiced as a means of sup- 
porting the trade agreements program that 
few have stopped to consider their meaning. 

Trade restrictions have been used more ex- 
tensively by other countries since World War 
II than in any other period of history un- 
doubtedly. Where was the retaliation? Did 
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we retaliate? No. We continued to reduce 
our tariff and we recognized the need of other 
countries. The diplomacy of the other coun- 
tries saw to it that we understood the plight 
of their position. Because of or despite the 
restrictions adopted by them the afflicted 
countries have recovered and reached boom- 
ing proportions in their trade. 

Now we are in need of import regulation. 
Can we not explain that to the countries 
that we accommodated, in terms under- 
standable by them? Why then should they 
retaliate against us? 

We should make a true remedy available 
to each industry, including labor, that is 
seriously hurt by imports. This should not 
be in the form of a general tariff increase 
or import quotas applied willy-nilly; but it 
should be an instrumentality far superior to 
the useless one now on hand. 

The remedy of today, consisting princi- 
pally of the escape clause of the Trade 
Agreements Act, has, in the words of a U.S. 
Senator, become a “hollow sounding board.” 
With the minor exception of the very recent 
typewriter ribbon cloth, not a single new case 
in the past 17 months has found its way 
to the White House in the form of a rec- 
ommendation for higher duty. About a 
dozen cases were disposed of during this 
period. 

This record is in sharp contrast to the 
numerous assurances voiced over the past 
25 years by three Presidents, every Secre- 
tary of State and sundry Under Secretaries, 
Assistant Secretaries, and other Cabinet 
members that it is not the intention of the 
Trade Agreements Act to injure American 
industry; and that should such injury nev- 
ertheless occur, there is a sure and prompt 
remedy. These assurances have not in fact 
been honored administratively. 

What is needed is an escape clause that 
cannot be nullified by unsympathetic ad- 
ministration. It should be invoked when 
injury is demonstrated and should provide 
relief either in the form of an increased 
tariff or an import quota or a combination 
of the two. The clause should of course not 
be invoked to satisfy trivial complaints. 

We suggest that this year’s platform rec- 
ognize the changed competitive position of 
this country and the implications of the 
massive shifts among the economic factors 
that have moved us into an unenviable 
corner. 

More is needed than a pledge of faithful 
and expeditious administration of the escape 
clause and the peril point provisions of the 
law. This has in any case not been forth- 
coming. A change in the law is needed, for 
today an industry can have but the slightest 
hope of gaining a favorable recommendation 
from the Tariff Commission, and even less 
hope of support from the President. This 
fact points to the responsibility of Congress 
in the case. All the fair words of the Execu- 
tive in proposing extensions of the Trade 
Agreements Act and all the fair words of 
political platforms will remain meaningless 
and will be nullified unless a drastic change 
is made in the administration of the rem- 
edies provided by Congress. 

Failure to face this problem squarely 
would represent evasion of one of the great- 
est issues of today and tomorrow. 


WHY SCHOLARS IN POLITICS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. ScHWENGEL] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
have taken this time today to talk on 
three subjects. The first subject is en- 
titled “Why Scholars in Politics.” The 
second phase of that presentation will 
be entitled There Is a Difference.” And 
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then I shall conclude with a statement 
on the public service of David Mearns of 
the Library of Congress. 

WHY SCHOLARS IN POLITICS 


One of the most persistent problems 
facing political man has been his age-old 
search for the proper relationship be- 
tween the philosopher and the king; be- 
tween the man of ideas and the man of 
power. 

Plato characterized a fairly common 
Greek answer to this problem by saying 
that the ultimate solution was to be 
found in the uniting of the philosopher 
and the king in the same person. 

Unless, either philosophers become kings 
in their countries, or those who are now 
kings and rulers come to be sufficiently in- 
spired with a genuine desire fer wisdom; 
unless, that is to say, political power and 
philosophy meet together, while the many 
natures who now go on their several ways in 
the one or other direction are forcibly de- 
barred from doing so, there can be no rest 
from troubles for states, nor yet for all man- 
kind; nor can this commonwealth ever till 
then see the light of day and grow to its full 
stature. 


Though Aristotle was somewhat more 
moderate in his views, he too insisted 
that the men of power seek the advice of 
men of ideas before proceeding with any 
scheme or project of great moment. 

In our own rich national heritage it 
can be said that the ideals of both Plato 
and Aristotle have been served. For 
surely the Founding Fathers were a col- 
lection of scholars. Included in their 
number were professors and college pres- 
idents. And those who were not actively 
engaged in pedagogy were nonetheless 
representative of the highly educated 
and thoughtful leaders of their time and, 
therefore, could be called scholars and 
students of government. They had 
schooled themselves in political philoso- 
phy through study and experience in 
practical politics. In contemporary 
terms, they were as truly philosophers 
or intellectuals as they were politicians. 
Fortunately for the future of the Repub- 
lic they saw that thinkers must be doers 
and doers must be thinkers, 

And this tradition has been carried 
on ever since. The close relationship 
between Lincoln and the scholars of his 
time and since his time is well known to 
us all. Senator Robert La Follette called 
upon 55 top professors from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin to aid him in the devel- 
opment of his “Wisconsin idea.” And, 
in more recent times, both major parties 
have utilized a number of academicians 
in their administrations. Seymour Mar- 
tin Lipsit, in his book, “Political Man,” 
points out that more intellectuals have 
occupied high administrative posts in 
the Eisenhower administration than in 
any previous administration. 

Because of my early experience as a 
teacher, I have always been keenly aware 
of the great possibilities and importance 
of using the talents and experience of 
educators; especially those who are in 
the political science, history, and social 
science fields. 

As a member of the Iowa Legislature 
I counseled often with educators in the 
secondary, college, and university levels. 
They have always been very helpful and 
in many ways made a real contribution 
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in helping to resolve many of the prob- 
lems that confronted me at that time. 

Since coming to the U.S. Congress, my 
experience with some 70 students, edu- 
cators, and professors from the Univer- 
sity of Iowa and from the other colleges 
in Iowa, who have come here to visit 
and work in my office as part of a pro- 
gram we called a “Week in Washing- 
ton,” has confirmed my conviction de- 
rived from my earlier experience in the 
Iowa Legislature. 

These people were guests in our home 
and came to us under this program 
sponsored cooperatively with the citi- 
zenship clearinghouse of the University 
of Iowa, directed by Dr. Robert Ray. 

The intimate association with these 
students and professors convinced me 
that the understanding and interest of 
the so-called intellectuals and scholars 
in our system is pretty well grounded in 
the theory of our Government. Though 
lacking experience and close association 
with political leaders, these people al- 
most universally agreed that this expe- 
rience was as invaluable to them as it 
was to me. 

Thus, I have found mutual advantage 
in this association. 

Also, my experience with professors 
and students who have done basic re- 
search, recommended legislation, and 
advised me on various subjects and is- 
sues before the Congress has been ex- 
tremely helpful and rewarding. 

In one instance, my research team of 
university students, at the University of 
Iowa, under the direction of Dr. Russell 
Ross, which had been working for 2 
years on the problems of small business 
came up with five specific recommenda- 
tions for a change in the law. They 
were invited to and did give testimony 
before the Select Committee on Small 
Business of the Small Business Commit- 
tee of the House. 

The committee and the House passed 
four of the five recommendations they 
presented. 

This demonstrates that these people 
can, if properly challenged and en- 
couraged, make a real and meaningful 
contribution. 

Based on this particular experience 
and all the others that I have had with 
professors and students, I would not 
hesitate to recommend to every Member 
of Congress who has an educational in- 
stitution in his district to investigate 
the help, counsel, and advice that may be 
available to him there. 

I have come to the conclusion that 
there is a vast reservoir of specialized 
knowledge and experience in the 2,011 
colleges and universities across the land 
which has barely been tapped in the 
pursuit of a more efficient and effective 
Government. Both major parties have 
drawn from the top of this vast reser- 
voir, but neither has really utilized it 
to its greatest advantage. 

In 1957, however, things began to 
change. 

The then chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, Meade Alcorn, 
called together a number of the Nation's 
intellectuals from all walks of life to 
boldly face the awesome challenge of 
the fearful years ahead. 


1960 


This effort was formalized in the Re- 
publican Committee on Program and 
Progress. Its chairman was a brilliant 
young business executive, Charles Percy, 
and its staff director, a Stanford pro- 
fessor, Dr. Cornelius P. Cotter. 

The report which this committee issued 
was a refreshing and straightforward 
approach to the pressing political prob- 
lems of our time. 

For the first time since the issuing of 
the Federalist Papers the publishing 
industry found the work of a political 
party significant enough to issue a trade 
book edition. 

Over 50,000 of these so-called Percy 
reports were published and the supply 
is now nearly exhausted. 

The people thus made manifest their 
desire for a serious study of contem- 
porary issues. 

Partly in response to this venture, and 
partly because of the obvious need to 
make a systematic effort to utilize the 
vast talents of the academic world at a 
time when the Nation desperately needed 
these talents, Senator THrusTON MOR- 
ton, chairman of the national commit- 
tee, in collaboration with the national 
committee’s national director, A. B. 
“AB” Herman, established the arts and 
sciences division at the Republican 
National Committee. 

Prof. Cornelius P. Cotter, on leave from 
Stanford University, was selected as the 
first director of this division. 

It was under his direction that the 
program of the arts and sciences first 
took shape. 

After Professor Cotter left the na- 
tional committee in June to accept an 
appointment as assistant staff director 
of the Civil Rights Commission, Prof. 
Arthur L. Peterson, formerly of Wiscon- 
sin State and newly appointed director 
of the Institute of Practical Politics at 
Ohio Wesleyan University, became the 
director of the division. 

Under his leadership the division has 
expanded its operation, and has become 
an integral part of the 1960 campaign 
operation. 

Now what actually has the arts and 
sciences division attempted to do? It 
must be stated at the outset that, when 
this division was instituted, it was par- 
tially an exploratory and an experimen- 
tal thing. 

But the response has been extraordi- 
narily good. From 645 colleges and uni- 
versities the names of 4,200 friendly fac- 
ulty members have poured in. 

Both Republican- and Democratic- 
oriented college presidents have re- 
sponded by stating that they are deeply 
impressed with what the Republican 
National Committee is doing with this 
program to stimulate interest in govern- 
ment and politics. 

As newspapermen analyze the several 
score of academic people who are active 
in the Kennedy campaign, it is interest- 
ing to note by way of contrast, that over 
4,000 academic leaders stand ready and 
waiting for their marching orders to 
contribute their specialized knowledge, 
experience, and skills to the Republican 
campaign at the State, congressional, 
and national levels. 

Already hundreds have asked for spe- 
cific assignments and hundreds are ac- 
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tively engaged in campaigns across the 
country. 

A number of these intellectuals have 
contributed to a book-length series of 
papers on national defense; still others 
played vital roles as staff assistants to 
the platform committee at the national 
convention. 

But, that is not all. Every day, cards, 
letters, telephone calls, and telegrams 
continue to deluge the arts and sciences 
division as well as the scholars for Nixon- 
Lodge headquarters. 

Administrators and faculty members 
from colleges and universities continue 
to applaud the national committee’s ef- 
forts to encourage and involve them in 
the politics of this campaign. 

Two points should be noted: First, 
buried once and for all is the old er- 
roneous theory that college campuses 
are the domain of the Democratic Party. 

Second, a new era of life and growth 
is in store for the Republican Party and 
for its service to the Republic. 

Since it is true that our Government 
is more important to more people in our 
country than ever before in the history 
of our Nation and because of our posi- 
tion in the world, it is important that 
we understand all of the basic philos- 
ophies thoroughly and harness the best 
talent we have to the task before us. 

I want to commend the trend extant in 
both political parties which has encour- 
aged discussion and participation in all 
our educational institutions whose prin- 
cipal purpose is, I am sure, to present 
America with an active, interested, and 
understanding citizen dedicated to the 
great purpose and ideal of freedom and a 
people who will do their all to achieve a 
more perfect union. 

In this we will recognize the truth of 
what Edmund Burke reminded us when 
he said, “That government is best which 
teaches its people to govern themselves.” 

One final thought. The goal of the 
Republican National Committee’s arts 
and sciences division is greater involve- 
ment of the Nation’s intellectuals in 
practical politics. 

But the goal goes far beyond partisan 
politics. 

What is envisaged here is a nation 
utilizing every ounce of its intellectual 
as well as its material resources in the 
building of a better life for its people 
and in the life and death struggle with 
world communism. 

I have tried and want to emphasize 
the importance of this great movement 
and the attention we are giving Ameri- 
can intellectuals who participate in the 
active rolls of the Republican Party. 

It has an immediate significance as 
well as a long-range importance and 
value to my party and, through my 
party, to our country and the great goals 
it has for all the people. 

So that the people of our country may 
further discuss and better understand 
the difference between the kind of lead- 
ership and promise offered by the two 
parties, I would like now to turn my 
attention to this question and suggest 
that there is a difference.” 

THERE IS A DIFFERENCE 

What government does or does not do 
within a free society is a direct reflec- 
tion of the plenitude or lack of rea- 
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soned public discussion of the great is- 
sues of our times. It is my humble 
hope that with this discussion on the 
theme of “There Is a Difference” I can 
stimulate some thinking on some prob- 
lems and issues that are basic to our 
understanding of the political chal- 
lenges. 

I should like to begin by saying that 
one of the great political myths is the 
claim that there are no differences be- 
tween the Republican Party and the 
Democratic Party. 

Such an understanding simply does 
not square with political reality. Worse 
still, it seems to me that too often such 
an approach is the conscience satisfying 
escape with which the uninformed and 
the indifferent eligible voters console 
themselves in order to avoid the trouble 
of making a thorough study of the can- 
didates and the issue or even going to 
the polls to vote. 

It is, in fact, the unprepared minds’ 
out from all further political bother, 
discussion, study, and controversy. 

Once the fellow who has no opinion 
about anything and does not want to be 
annoyed convinces himself that there is 
no difference between the two parties, 
he has given himself the excuse-extraor- 
dinary for any further involvement in 
the politics of his country and the issues 
that plague it. 

There is no use anyway, he says, since 
whether you vote this way, or whether 
you vote that way, it all comes to the 
same thing. 

It is for him the ideal device for not 
having to inform himself on politics and 
the problems that engulf him, his fam- 
ily, his neighbors, and the world. 

He has now furnished himself with a 
pat and easy retreat from any and all 
tests of his responsibility as a citizen, a 
voter, and a member of the political 
community. 

He has reduced himself to a political 
cipher. 

I call this the escape-from-freedoms- 
responsibility school of political psychol- 
ogy. 

I am a Republican because I believe 
I can best serve my country politically 
within the confines of the broad prin- 
ciples it seeks to represent. 

I am intensely partisan because I have 
deep convictions about the effective role 
of active party membership. 

About those who wish to escape from 
freedom’s responsibility—a painfully nu- 
merous class of political inactives—I 
have no party complaints whatever since 
it is an affliction and/or condition that 
both parties must contend with. 

Surely one does have sympathy for 
the harassed and bewildered voter con- 
fronted with the conscience-searching 
problem of making a decision in an age 
of profound and world-shaking crises. 

It is human to want to slough off a 
burden on the mind and on the con- 
science, which is a voluntary burden of 
free citizens anyhow, and behind which 
there is no compulsion and for the neg- 
lect of which there is no concrete ahd 
immediate penalty. 

But there is a penalty in the end that 
all must suffer. 

So, let us not delude ourselves, be- 
cause there is a guilt on those who fail 
to vote. 
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The guilt is compounded when excuses 
are seized upon that have no basis in 
truth. 

Of all the excuses that I have heard— 
and there are many—such as “polities is 
a dirty business,” “Who can believe what 
they say?” “I have my own troubles,” “I 
just don’t like politics,” the most insidi- 
ous is that politics, especially in 1960, 
makes no sense because there are no dif- 
ferences in the philosophies or the ideol- 
ogies of the two political parties. 

The guilt is blackest on the political 
commentators, the so-called experts and 
many political leaders themselves of the 
past and present who should know bet- 
ter and many of whom do know better, 
and who gave rise to the myth in the 
first place and have fed and fostered it. 

To say that there are no differences 
between the two parties is to fail to see 
and understand the real makeup of our 
political structure. 

If there is no difference, then, in terms 
of their publicity and public relations 
efforts, the two parties are guilty of the 
greatest hoax in the history of domestic 
politics. 

It is my contention that the difference 
between the two parties is very real in- 
deed. 

The difference is indeed the difference 
between black and white, but it is not 
yet the compelling difference that exists, 
say, between our system and the Soviets. 
It is because apperceiving this differ- 
ence involves some thought that the 
myth of the sameness is made possible. 
For me, as for many Americans, the dif- 
ference between the parties is evident 
not only in the way each group thinks 
out the solutions to identical problems; 
it is evident, I maintain, even in their 
physical appearance as their conduct 
came through on the television screen 
from Los Angeles and then from Chi- 
cago. 

It is a difference that is hard for some 
to define since both had the quality of 
prosperity, well-being, patriotic endeav- 
or, and an impressive and wholesome 
Americanism. There were our people— 
both parties—but I think the evidence 
was patent that the Democratic Party 
performed, as has been noted in the 
press, in the manner of a well-heeled 
tourist convention out for the maximum 
of fun and excitement and a minimum 
of wrestling with the gravity of issues 
that threaten the happiness and the 
peace of mankind. The Democratic Con- 
vention was by no means devoid of a 
sense of purpose. But whatever sense 
of purpose it had, for the most part, 
Was secondary to the principle motiva- 
tion, y hich was that of having a riotous- 
ly good time and doing a lot more cheer- 
ing than thinking. They wanted some 
idea, some slogan, some cliche to ap- 
plaud, and some personality to raise the 
roof off for, and sing hosannahs to. The 
Democratic Party Convention wanted to 
take the Ark of the Covenant and the 
gods in the temple and go out and dance 
in the streets with them. 

The Democratic Party Convention in 
Los Angeles was a “Hurray—the-gang’s- 
all-here” convention. 

But the unbiased public for the most 
part agreed that was hardly the atmos- 
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phere characterized by the Republican 
Party Convention in Chicago. 

Here, too, there was controversy and 
conflict, enthusiasm and disappointment, 
defeat and victory. 

But the visual and demonstrable evi- 
dence to the eyes of the beholder in tens 
of millions of homes throughout the land 
made it significant that this was a con- 
vention dedicated to a program of sol- 
emn tasks. 

It, too, after the American political 
habit of ebullience, loved to cheer and 
to applaud, to march and to wave flags 
and banners, pictures and slogans, 

But the overall effect of the Republi- 
can Party Convention in Chicago was 
one of grave concern with the issues of 
our time and the selection of a leader- 
ship that would for the next decade de- 
termine directly the destiny of the 
United States and the free world. 

Just as the Republican Convention of 
100 years ago, the Republican Party 
Convention in Chicago this year was, as 
perhaps my partisan eyes insist on see- 
ing it: an important page in world 
history. 

The reason I emphasize these seem- 
ingly superficial and surface differences 
is because they reflect the substantive 
differences between the two parties, and 
because here was something made real, 
intimate, graphic over the television be- 
fore the whole Nation. 

Thus, I have nothing to back me up 
but what those who witnessed the two 
conventions in their own homes actually 
saw. 

This distinction between the two party 
conventions, enthusiasm for enthusiam’s 
sake in the opposition’s camp and order 
and restraint, without repression in the 
Republican camp, is a psychological ap- 
proach to the great differences that 
make the majority leadership of the two 
parties as unlike as day and night. 

Behind this seemingly surface differ- 
ence is a profound difference in princi- 
ple and integrity, in the quest for truth 
and somber dedication, that lights up 
like a flaming revelation the present 
status and the past history of the Re- 
publican Party, and the current show- 
manship and past stunts and devices, of 
the opposition party. 

Of course, the Democratic Party would 
not have the appeal and the power that 
it has had if it did not, sincerely, seek 
to overcome the massive omnipresence of 
the Soviet challenge, 

The Democratic Party wants to win 
out against the Soviet plague that afflicts 
us, and the complex of domestic ills and 
inadequacies as all loyal Americans want 
to win out against them. 

But, the opposition party, conforming 
to its history and the plunging errors 
of its past, wants to do it by a vast policy 
of spending treasury dollars as if they 
were confetti to be scattered before a 
strong wind to a multitude of reaching 
hands in complete indifference to infla- 
tion, or prudence, or the morrow, or how 
little the widely scattered dollars today 
will mean to the imminent world of to- 
morrow. 

What is abhorrent and ugly, even dis- 
honorable, to the mind of a Republican 
on the question of inflation, is merely 
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normal and practical and routine to the 
mind of the great part of the Democratic 
Party. I do not mean that the other 
party has the fiduciary morals of a pick- 
pocket. But to the thinking of the Re- 
publican Party the pensions, both private 
and public, of some 16 million Americans 
now living, is a sacred trust on the level 
of the relationship between say, a banker 
and his client, a merchant and his cus- 
tomer. 

It is a matter of business honor and 
a question of delivery and performance 
on a solemn contract. 

But if a pensioner’s dollar at the hour 
of retirement is worth a dollar; and 5 
years or a decade or so later, his pension 
dollar is worth only 59 cents, then the 
financial powers of the country have 
cheated him out of the difference. 

It is true that the money out of which 
he has been cheated has not gone to 
enrich someone in particular, as in the 
case of a pickpocket who steals an un- 
wary working girl's Saturday pay enve- 
lope. 

But the pensioner surely has been 
deceived and taken in by the propaganda 
of compassion for the common man that 
made him the victim of this legislative 
con game. 

He has been taught to think that the 
political party that initiated this pen- 
sion legislation is his very particular 
friend, only to wake up a decade later to 
discover he has been and is the victim 
of a vicious kind of political dema- 
goguery. 

To me it seems a matter of basic honor 
that a pension dollar ought to be worth, 
throughout its lifetime, what it was 
worth at the hour of the individual's 
retirement, 

Anything less than that is, as I see it, 
a policy of fiduciary defalcation. 

The difference between the Republi- 
can and the Democratic Party is that 
the Democratic Party economists and 
apologists see this as the normal and 
omniscient operation of the laws of gov- 
ernment, finance, and economics. 

The Republican Party, believing in a 
far more difficult but ruggedly honest 
solution of old-age pensions, wants the 
dollar to remain clean, sure, uninflated, 
and meaningful in the life of the 16 mil- 
lion Americans who depend on it. 

It is not a question of “Hurrah! Let's 
pass the legislation,“ but a question of 
making sure that the legislation does 
what it says it does. 

In a basic sense I deny, as a statisti- 
cal untruth, that there are actually 
more Democrats in our body politic than 
Republicans. 

What the Democrats have is an arti- 
ficial popularity stimulated by the im- 
mediate promise of dollars in the hand, 
through fabulous Government spending. 

This is an irresistible voter appeal in 
some quarters, where more prudent pol- 
icies: with better promise of success in 
the longer run are more difficult to com- 
municate in the pressing heat of politi- 
cal campaigning. 

The wiser policy that builds on strong 
foundations is more difficult to explain. 

The showmanship of eloquence is 
easier and more crowd pleasing if you 
promise to put money in everybody's 
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pocket right now, even if, substantively, 
the promise is hardly even a half truth. 
For quick dollars are cheap dollars and 
become a debased currency. 

That is not only the story today but 
that has been the story throughout Dem- 
ocratie Party history. 

There are those of us even now who 
can still remember the great campaigns 
and the even greater showmanship and 
appeal of presidential candidate William 
Jennings Bryan. 

What was true then is true today. It 
is the pattern of our political history and 
shows up the deep roots of the differ- 
ences between the two parties. 

In the election of 1896, the Democrats 
demanded the free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1. 

But the Republican Party demanded 
the retention of the gold standard. 

The Republican victory led to the Gold 
Standard Act of 1900. 

If history has shown anything, it is 
that the Democratic Party went over- 
board on that issue. 

Yet, presidential candidate Bryan 
roused the Democratic Convention in 
Chicago to a fever pitch, and won the 
plaudits of millions, with such typical 
Democratic oratory as this: “You shall 
not,” he said, “press down upon the brow 
of labor this crown of thorns; you shall 
not crucify mankind upon a cross of 
gold.” 

Even though Bryan lost there is no 
doubt that this kind of language must 
have been pretty passionate stuff for the 
American audiences of that day. 

I insist that fundamentally the picture 
has not changed one iota. 

Whether the argument is about cheap 
coins or cheap solutions. 

Whether it is a question of labor law, 
agricultural policy, foreign aid, or edu- 
cation. 

Whether it is legislation for medical 
aid for the aged or civil rights. 

Whether it is veterans or veterinarians. 

When the Democratic Party ap- 
proaches the issue, it does it with a 
shout and a hurrah. 

They came to Washington in the thir- 
ties to do the country over, and they 
would have made it over, in fact did make 
it over in some parts that cannot now be 
retrieved, but for the restraining influ- 
ence of a handful of Republicans who 
held the line like a rearguard action. 

And they held it because, I am happy 
to acknowledge, they had the coopera- 
tion and the collaboration here and there 
of a courageous company of Democrats. 

But they were Democrats who saw the 
Republican light. 

They were Democrats who abandoned 
the Democratic philosophy. 

They were the Democrats who saw in 
the famous hundred days more than a 
hundred infamous mistakes that con- 
vulsed the country in a perpetual circus 
of flipflops. 

What differentiates the Republicans 
from the Democrats, as parties in recent 
years, is that a certain wing of the Demo- 
crats institutionally have a tradition of 
going overboard. 

As they went overboard on silver in 
1896 so they have a tendency to go over- 
board on soft money today. 
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An examination of the two platforms 
in 1960 indicates that there are strong 
differences and even a radical conflict in 
basic operational ideology between the 
two. This is not to say for a moment, 
however, that the goals are not the same. 

The differentiations are not subtle at 
all. They are broad. But they are dif- 
ferentiations of degree, so much so, that 
the Democratic point of view taken in 
toto, can be described as extreme. 

It can be described as radical. It can 
be described as going overboard. It is 
just too, too much. 

I hesitate to say this but I am finally 
pressed to the conviction that the Demo- 
cratic Party policymakers in recent 
years are willing to surrender their poli- 
tical integrity for the sake of a quick 
and easy, a definite and opportunistic 
political coup. 

I say they go overboard and you say 
cite the cases, give us the evidence. 

Well, here it is—the Democratic 
Party went overboard with the National 
Recovery Act—the NRA in 1933 which 
the Supreme Court declared unconstitu- 
tial in 1935. 

Here was a device to make the country 
over. They were bent on giving us an 
economic totalitarian dictatorship with- 
in a political democracy and, of course, 
it could not work even if the Supreme 
Court had not declared it unconstitu- 
tional. 

It was an act that went overboard be- 
cause in one fell swoop it provided, under 
certain conditions, for the suspension of 
the antitrust laws. 

This outlandish, anti-American, hope- 
lessly alien NRA pushed itself into the 
workingman’s pay envelope. 

It elbowed into every marketplace in 
the country. The NRA fixed minimum 
wages which might have become maxi- 
mum wages. 

The NRA gave the President the power 
to fix blanket codes for those industries 
which did not voluntarily prepare their 
own. 

The NRA established price arrange- 
ments. 

The NRA strangled the American 
economy until at long last the Supreme 
Court strangled the NRA. 

The Democratic Party went overboard 
with the AAA—the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1933. 

Here was something for the history 
books. It actually destroyed crops that 
had been planted. It applied the theory 
of “plow ’em under” and “kill the lit- 
tle pigs” as a basis for farm prosperity. 

And it paid out of the Federal Treas- 
ury several hundred million dollars for a 
kind of legalized vandalism. 

This time the Democratic Party not 
only went overboard but it tied a heavy 
weight on the feet of the American econ- 
omy to hold it down. 

What good it did, if any, was as arti- 
ficial and as unnatural as a fish wearing 
horseshoes. ’ 

Everybody wanted to help the farmer 
and everybody wants to help him now. 

But this certainly was not the plan for 
it and its stark and dismal failure as a 
policy is not of the trademarks of the 
Democratic Party, 
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The country thanked God for the Su- 
preme Court which declared the AAA 
unconstitutional in 1936. 

The Democratic Party went overboard, 
when deliberately and by careful legis- 
lative design, it abandoned the gold 
standard—I say unnecessarily—back in 
1934 with the Gold Reserve Act, 

This did permanent and vicious vio- 
lence to our country’s fiduciary integrity 
at home and abroad. 

The idea was to create a rise in prices. 
The value of the dollar was fixed at 
59.66 cents in terms of its former parity. 

The intent, to be sure, was inflationary 
and so was the result although other 
Democratic fiduciary policies also helped 
to debase the American dollar. 

Certainly, what I have said so far gives 
some indication of how broad and how 
deep are the differences between the two 
political parties. 

The Republican Party as a party 
would no more advocate the AAA or the 
NRA or the abandonment of the gold 
standard than it would advocate mak- 
ing Khrushchev chairman of the board 
of the First Boston Corp. 

But history is rich in evidence. And 
there is more. 

Perhaps no act in the history of this 
century so far is as shocking an example 
of the Democratic Party’s tendency to 
go overboard as the attempt to pack the 
Supreme Court. 

How can that be defended? 

And I do not arrogate all the sense 
of shame and dismay to the Democratic 
Party. 

Not a few Democrats and—in the 
end—perhaps the whole Democratic 
Party was shocked just as much as we 
Republicans were. 

Only since the Democratic Party per- 
petually goes overboard and then tries 
to retrieve itself it takes longer for the 
sense of shock to travel from the point 
of impact to the brain. 

It must be said in justice to my, the 
Republican Party, that it sees before 
the fact only what the Democratic 
Party sees after the catastrophe has 
struck. Then the Democratic Party 
must be either bailed out of its bankrupt, 
headlong, foolhardy judgment by the 
Supreme Court, or by a massive public 
indignation, or by its own remorse and 
contrition. 

Some of you may say, but all this is 
old hat and ancient history and has 
been chewed over again and again. 

And so it has. But if we are talking 
about the differences between the two 
parties we must draw upon these dra- 
matic examples that give us the face of 
the recent leadership in the Democratic 
Party. And it is the face of a party 
which seeks solutions through well-in- 
tentioned but unwise radicalism and 
popular extremes. On the other hand 
stands the Republican Party as a party 
which seeks solutions by sound appraisal 
and thoughtful, considered and effective 
action. 

I would be the last to deny that some- 
times—sometimes, after a lot of wild 
shooting in all directions—the Demo- 
cratic Party does hit the bull’s-eye, does 
make a 10-strike, does hit the jackpot. 
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I would be the last to contend that all 
the legislation they have sponsored and 
helped to enact—often with a lot of 
Republican Party collaboration—was 
just so much socialism. I would be the 
last to contend that all the legislation 
that derives from the Democratic Party 
leadership and Democratic Party initia- 
tive and advocacy lacked sound plan- 
ning—at least after a lot of false starts 
and often unabashed demagoguery on 
the part of some. 

But the basic record of the opposition 
party—its conventions, its legislation in 
toto, its campaigning, its platforms—is a 
record overburdened by and interlaced 
with political hysteria. This is not to 
impugn their motives, or charge that 
their sympathy for the so-called common 
man and the so-called forgotten man 
was all one solid piece of hypocrisy. 

Much of it is deeply felt and genuine. 

It is rich in concern for the special in- 
terest groups in the large metropolitan 
areas of the Nation. 

The Democratic Party hierarchies’ dif- 
ficulty today is that their election tech- 
niques and their brilliant capacity to 
appeal with poignant skill to the heaviest 
mass of the voting population often out- 
runs their essential integrity and cer- 
tainly their ability to deliver what they 
so easily and eloquently promise. 

The Republican Party by contrast 
treats its platforms and the language of 
its leadership as an honest borrower 
treats a promissory note. 

This is a solemn contract made with 
the people of the United States. 

Great aspirations may be indicated, 
but a promise is one’s bounden word and 
a promise is a promise. 

It is this rugged integrity, this aus- 
terity in the matter of promises of legis- 
lative largess by the Republican Party 
to this mass of voters and that group 
of petitioners for legislative reform that 
gave the Republican opposition the basis 
for one of their greatest political myths. 

This is the myth that the Democratic 
Party stands for the common man and 
all the people, while the Republican 
Party has for its special darling the 
so-called economic royalists and the 
malefactors of great wealth. 

When is that canard ever going to 
cease? 

The Democratic Party election tech- 
nique takes a special glee and delight 
in selecting the administration of Wil- 
liam McKinley to satirize current Re- 
publican leadership for the alleged hide- 
bound, archaic, and brutal principles of 
indifference to the workingman and the 
unfortunate poor. 

They make a big platform joke of 
charging this or that Republican can- 
didate with being to the “right of Mc- 
Kinley.” 

And all this becomes part of the vast 
general charge that the Republican 
Party is the friend only of the banker, 
the real-estate mortgagor, the manu- 
facturer, the pawnbroker, and the ex- 
ploiter. 

Well, let us look at McKinley. 

I hold it entirely just to consider Mc- 
Kinley as indeed part of the Republi- 
can Party record. 

Republican Party history cannot re- 
pudiate him, and neither do I, 
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Well, what about McKinley? I will 
tell you. 

When McKinley was a young lawyer, 
his biographers tell us, his—I quote— 
“most interesting case” was that of a 
group of Massilon miners, imprisoned 
for riot in 1876 during one of the pe- 
riodic violent strikes in the coal-mining 
industry. 

I quote from the recent Pulitzer prize- 
winning Margaret Leech biography. 
She writes: 

McKinley was in sympathy with the work- 
ers“ grievances, and undertook a case that 
had aroused much prejudice in the com- 
munity. He succeeded in getting all the 
offenders released except one. 


Then comes the additional fact that 
McKinley—I quote “refused to accept 
payment from the impoverished 
strikers.” 

This was the rightist McKinley who 
is the Democratic Party’s symbol for 
alleged Republican Party antipathy to 
the workingman. 

It was McKinley when he was Gov- 
ernor of Ohio who, for my money, did 
more in his day, for enlightened labor 
legislation, than a whole covey of his 
contemporary Democratic Governors. 

I read from the same biography: 

The labor laws enacted by the legislature 


bore unmistakable signs of McKinley's direct 
influence. 

The acts for the protection of railroad and 
streetcar employees from accident and ex- 


posure responded to the suggestions of his 
inaugural. 

A bill was also passed to fine employers 
for preventing their workers from joining 
unions. 

McKinley took an especially keen interest 
in a new industrial arbitration bill, which 
was founded on the pioneering act of Massa- 
chusetts and closely followed recommenda- 
tions that he himself had made in Congress. 


It is a matter of history that against 
the urgings of Mark Hanna, McKinley 
refused a Cabinet post—Postmaster 
General—to Henry C. Payne because 
Payne had been a railroad lobbyist and 
an enemy of labor. 

Labor in McKinley’s own time and 
during great labor crises was itself often 
warm and cordial to the Republican 
President. 

This is not to deny that the Demo- 
cratic Party candidate in McKinley’s 
time had the endorsement of the great 
consolidating unions. 

But labor bosses do not—then or to- 
day—necessarily always represent the 
best interest of labor. 

Their endorsement of the opposition 
to McKinley hardly justifies categoriz- 
ing McKinley as a symbol of injustice 
to the workingman. 

There were periods of great prosperity 
during the McKinley era. 

This made it possible to charge the 
President with being the friend of the 
moneyed interests and big business. 

Yet, it was McKinley who in a stra- 
tegic arid important letter of acceptance 
wrote savagely of the great combinations 
of business. 

I quote verbatim from his acceptance 
letter. He wrote: 

They are dangerous conspiracies against 
the public good and should be made the 
subject of prohibitory or penal legislation, 
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These are hardly the words of a presi- 
dential candidate buddying up to preda- 
tory wealth. 

McKinley’s successor in the White 
House, Theodore Roosevelt, made so 
compelling an impact that even the most 
irresponsible demagogs in the Repub- 
lican opposition failed—to this day—to 
deprive him of his glory as a “trust- 
buster.” 

This Roosevelt was hardly a radical, 
and it is he who so accurately helps us 
recognize the role of the Republican 
Party in our two-party system, the role 
of neither being pellmell for one side 
or the other, but of being outstandingly 
for justice to the whole economy, to the 
whole people, to the interests of the 
Nation. 

This means for labor when it is in the 
right and against big business, with ju- 
dicial vigor, when it is in the wrong. 

It means being for the poor only when 
they are right and not simply because 
they are poor, 

It means being against the rich not 
because they are rich but only when and 
if they are in the wrong. 

The Republican Party is not a party 
of class but a party of justice and the 
party of reason and the party of sound 
sense, even to the point of unpopularity. 

On the question of the public welfare 
it was Theodore Roosevelt who reached 
boldly beyond any legislation then ap- 
parent in a Democratic administration 
for the sake of what has become known 
as the common man, 

In March of 1918 Theodore Roose- 
velt came out fighting in his demands 
for a system of old-age, sickness, and 
unemployment insurance. 

He came out for public housing. 

And he came out for a whole gamut 
of other reforms. 

May I repeat this lest I be misunder- 
stood or fail to give it due emphasis. 

I say Theodore—I repeat, Theodore 
Roosevelt, before the New Deal had 
even been heard of—in 1918—came out 
for policies that the New Deal later 
adopted. 

And I emphasize with neon lights, if 
I may, that the difference between the 
Republican Party and the Democratic 
Party is powerfully manifest in pre- 
cisely the handling by the two parties 
of these same issues. 

The difference, I submit, is the differ- 
ence between black and white. 

It is all the difference between horse- 
sense and hysteria. 

Theodore Roosevelt, a decade, two dec- 
ades before his famous namesake, did 
not present his welfare program in the 
ugly spirit of a class war. 

Theodore Roosevelt did not present 
his welfare program with a great roar 
and shout of “making the country over.” 

There was no such business as rewrit- 
ing, downgrading, or undermining con- 
stitutional principles that happened not 
to conform to the excitement of the 
moment. 

There was no such thing as debilitat- 
ing and adulterating the Supreme Court 
of the United States so that the Ex- 
ecutive could have his way in spite of 
the Constitution. 
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The program that Theodore Roosevelt 
espoused—Roosevelt the Republican— 
was the program that found plenty of 
room to operate within our constitutional 
system and without dredging up the no- 
tions of a disenfranchised and exploited 
and enslaved American “proletariat.” 

Thus, I repeat, there are differences 
and this is one of them. 

I have named McKinley whom the 
Democratic Party speech writers have 
traduced, and I have named Theodore 
Roosevelt whom they mostly ignore. 

Let us add Charles Evans Hughes to 
point up the glaring and wholly vicious 
unkindness of perpetually presenting the 
Republican Party in the image of a 
creature of big business and an enemy 
of the plain people and the working man, 

It is a statistic of history that before 
the end of Charles Evans Hughes’ sec- 
ond term of Governor of New York the 
Hughes name was on no less than 56 
statutes for the benefit of labor. 

A publication called Legislative News, 
a union labor organ in New York ap- 
praised the Hughes contribution to the 
laboring man’s happiness and security. 

This publication wrote that the Hughes 
labor reforms included “many of the best 
labor laws ever enacted in this or any 
other State.” The publication added: 

Now, that Governor Hughes has retired 
from politics the fact can be acknowledged, 
without hurting anybody's political corns, 
that he was the greatest friend of labor laws 
that ever occupied the Governor's chair at 
Albany. 


Charles Evans Hughes was certainly 
one of the four or five greatest Republi- 
can Party leaders in the history of party 
politics in the United States. 

It was Governor Hughes who stopped 
public power give-away attempts in New 
York and made private companies pay 
for what they got. 

But what Hughes did for labor, what 
Theodore Roosevelt did for the people in 
his curtailing of the power of the trusts, 
what McKinley even before them did for 
the “common man” before the phrase 
had even been dreamed up, was never 
presented to the American people in the 
politically honkytonk display style with 
which the more radical wings of the 
Democratic Party present the New Deal. 

It was unaccompanied by shouting 
and hurrahs. 

It was valid legislation for a valid 
cause and it is legislation that remains 
unchanged on the statute books. 

Republican legislation did not go 
overboard. 

The Wagner Labor Relations Act is 
in its essence no doubt a good act. 

But the difference between the Re- 
publican Party and the Democratic 
Party is that if the Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Act had been authored by the Re- 
publican Party, which also believed and 
believes in prolabor reform, it would 
have stood the test of time. 

If the Wagner Labor Relations Act 
of 1935 had been fathered by my party, 
the Republican Party, the modifications 
and the alterations of the Taft-Hartley 
Act of 1947 would have been obviated. 

It would have been right in the first 
place. And it would not then have been 
necessary in 1959 to enact the even more 
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drastic Labor-Management Reporting 
and Disclosure Act—or the Landrum- 
Griffin Act, as it is called. 

I think Republican leadership would 
have foreseen corruption and prevented 
it. 

This is just a speculation and I may 
not be absolutely right in it. 

But, I submit, as a difference between 
the two parties, that when the Republi- 
can leaders draft a bill they mean it to 
operate and to work effectively and suc- 
cessfully from the beginning. 

They do not mean the bill to answer 
full blown any immediately pressing 
current of hot and emotional opinion 
that needs later to be modified when 
passions have calmed, 

Republican legislation is legislation 
that avoids going overboard. 

This is my thesis for the explanation 
of the differences between the two 
parties. 

What matters now in the presidential 
campaign and for this hour is a judg- 
ment as to which of the two philosophies 
of government better fit the crisis we are 
in 


The choice is as much if not more as 
between the two parties—Republican 
and Democratic—as between personali- 
ties who represent the parties and who 
will project that thinking upon the pol- 
icies of the United States in the next 
4 years. 

In the past, the overboard, shotgun 
method of approach was applied by the 
Democratic Party and its leadership, to 
almost exclusively domestic issues. 

There were some startling adventures 
in the foreign field that did not invar- 
iably end for the good of America and 
the free world. 

What we see today is a premonition of 
the back of the world being broken over 
the massive world cleavage between the 
Communist slave concept and the con- 
cept of a free world for free men. 

We could, in the past, afford mistakes 
like the NRA and the AAA and the aban- 
donment of the gold standard and even 
the horrors of inflation. 

We could even put up with the attack 
on the integrity of the Supreme Court 
since in the end all these mistakes were 
either nipped-in-the-bud or modified or 
exposed and swept into nothingness. 

But this is the age of the atom and to- 
day the shotgun and overboard method 
of seeking solutions—the method of 
trying everything and seeing which 
works and which does not—is outmoded. 

It is not only outmoded; it is cata- 
strophically perilous. 

We cannot afford errors that may 
sweep the world into an atomic war. 

We cannot afford errors that may 
vitiate, or enfeeble, the American dollar. 

We cannot take chances with the 
American economy by probably bril- 
liantly conceived but hopelessly imprac- 
tical schemes dreamed out of some text- 
books by some of the more extreme 
liberals of our eollege professors and 
political advisers who think they know 
all about theory but little about the facts 
of life. 

We cannot take chances with a theory 
of government by propaganda wherein 
the extreme liberals of the Democratic 
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Party critics charge alleged missile gaps 
and then willy-nilly propose the all- 
American solution of spending a lot more 
billions of dollars to close a gap that 
never existed. 

Is there a problem in education? 
Spend more money. 

Is there a problem in agricultural sur- 
pluses? Spend more money. 

Is there a problem in medical aid? 
Spend more money. 

Is there a problem in defense? Spend 
more money. 

The Republican Party—if you will 
pardon my partisan point of view—has 
come upon the world stage with a new 
1155 fresh and dynamic brace of leader- 
ship. 

It is not just youth and vigor, but 
youth and vigor with a background of 
experience, ability, and temperament. 

It is a leadership that is reaching out 
to all interested Americans who believe 
we have not failed to see or tried to meet 
the challenge of this age and to discover 
what it needs to do to set up a vast com- 
plex of goals about all of which it seems 
to feel painfully—and youthfully—un- 
certain. 

It is a leadership that has already been 
tried and tested and made good. 

It is a leadership that has informed 
itself on the very combat front of world 
politics—in the United Nations—in the 
executive department and in the Senate 
of the United States. 

This is not to say that the Democratic 
leadership may not work out to the 
good—but who knows? 

Here I have before me the solid evi- 
dence of current history that the pro- 
posed Republican leadership is moving 
in a path with which it is practically 
and by experience familiar. 

Republican leadership knows what it 
is doing and it knows where it wants to 


go. 

Republican leadership is not harassed 
into a state of hysteria about defense 
when, as we have just seen, in no more 
than a single day this administration 
made five significant and historic ad- 
vances in space progress—five. 

It can be stated like a postulate in 
simple arithmetic that the United States 
now leads the Soviet Union 25 to 7 in 
successful space shots. 

They are ahead of us in the explora- 
tion of space around the moon. They are 
ahead of us in the matter of shooting 
sheer weight into the heavens. 

But the sum total reveals the United 
States in a position the Soviet scientists 
have yet to match and the overall pic- 
ture leaves them behind us. 

The United States discovered two ra- 
diation belts around the earth. 

The United States gaged the effect of 
solar explosions on the earth’s magnetic 
field. 

The United States beamed a recorded 
voice from space. 

The United States photographed the 
earth from space. 

The United States used solar energy 
to power satellite radios. 

The United States established the 
shape of the earth. 

The United States tape recorded satel- 
lite information for delayed delivery on 
ground command. 
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The United States shut off and re- 
started a satellite launcher in space. 

The United States recovered an object 
from orbit. 

The United States has launched the 
first weather, navigation, and communi- 
cation satellites. 

The United States holds the record for 
long-distance communication—22 % mil- 
lion miles. 

Add to that the recent achievements 
in putting a great silver balloon in orbit 
and the recovery of a missile returned to 
earth from outer space. 

Why do I give this in such detail? 

It is because criticism of our missile 
program is the material the opposition 
employed—in its overboard approach to 
crusading reforms—to impugn the com- 
petence and the motives of the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

The Eisenhower administration, they 
said ad nauseum, is more concerned with 
the budget dollar than with defense. 

And their answer was to demand a 
pouring out of more and more billions 
as if all that was needed to get more 
missiles to go farther was to open the 
vaults of the U.S. Treasury. 

It was like arguing that all one needed 
to furnish the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration with a dozen or so 
Einsteins was a larger appropriation. 

The principle of leaving it to money 
to do the job may help—here and 
there—to advance one’s political ambi- 
tions. 

But it is not a process for establish- 
ing leadership for a world in transition 
and in chaos. 

What the United States wants and 
desperately needs at the helm of its af- 
fairs is men—precisely Nixon and 
Lodge—who have met the men of the 
Kremlin and know how they think and 
act and fight beause they faced and 
fought them. 

They, too, as I made clear in my intro- 
duction, will seek guidance from the 
academic world and from experts in a 
variety of fields. 

But their decisions will be predicated 
upon an amalgam of practice and 
theory, about knowledge and experience. 

They will have behind them the phi- 
losophy of a party—the Republican 
Party—that thinks of its convention 
platform not as a fine and noble set of 
ideals that may be achieved in another 
millenium if at all. 

They think of their convention plat- 
form as men of responsibility and pru- 
dence think of a contract with specifica- 
tions that must be fulfilled as a matter 
of honor and integrity. 

Almost as I speak today we have had 
still another and revealing index to the 
difference in character between the two 
parties. 

The Congress of the United States 
is in a kind of postponed extraordinary 
session confronted with a massive order 
of business. 

If the Democratic Party really means 
what it says so volubly and forcefully in 
its platform, here and now is the op- 
portunity of opportunities. 

The Republican President of the 
United States, instead of obstructing the 
highly touted Democratic Party aims 
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which might be politically expected of 
a lesser occupant of the White House, 
has come out actually as their champion. 

The President says in about so many 
words to a Democratically controlled 
Congress: “Go ahead, I am all for you, 
and here are my words proving it.” He 
said in essence: “Give me a good middle- 
of-the-road program that makes sense.” 

But how does the Democratic Party, 
at the very seat of power, react to this 
golden opportunity to do what it is al- 
ways saying it wants to do? 

Do they really want a world food bank 
plan that does the job? 

Do they indeed favor new economic 
aid to Latin America that is realistic? 

Are they in truth for medical assist- 
ance to the aged that is not inflationary? 

Do they want a higher minimum wage 
or do they just want to talk about it? 

Will they dish out new funds for an 
airborne alert? 

They say they are for more generous 
school construction Federal aid and for 
higher teachers’ salaries. Are they? 

Of course they want to give money 
to the depressed areas. Well, where is 
it? 

The answer of the Democratic Party 
is as compelling an insight as I know 
to the political differences between them 
and the Republican Party. 

Their answer is that in the face of 
this magnificent moment for the Dem- 
ocratic Party to do what it says it be- 
lieves in, the Chamber of the House of 
Representatives in the Congress of the 
United States is empty, I repeat, empty, 
of Democrats. 

They have a two-thirds majority in 
both Houses. 

On August 16, and for the second suc- 
cessive day, the Democratic Party was 
unable, in the House, to so much as mus- 
ter a quorum and adjourned after only 
5 minutes. 

The record shows that no more than 
60 of the 432 Members were on hand. 

Among the absentees was the Demo- 
cratic majority leadership. 

Is this performance as promised? 

Is this political integrity? 

There is indeed a difference—a pro- 
found difference—between the Republi- 
can Party and the Democratic Party. 

That difference is reflected in the lead- 
ership that came out of the Los Angeles 
and the Chicago conventions, 

A nation seeking the leadership of re- 
sponsibility, of prudence, of the experi- 
enced hand and the astute mind, a nation 
that wants to continue to feel optimis- 
tically and happily about the future will 
know how to cast its votes in November. 

It will vote the way it will vote pre- 
cisely because there is a difference be- 
tween the two parties and because the 
difference is so great. 

Upon the choice the American people 
make may very well hang the survival 
of mankind. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, 

Mr. McCORMACK. Does the gentle- 
man take the position there was more 
thinking at the Republican National 
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Convention than there was at the Dem- 
ocratic National Convention? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Let me say this 
to the distinguished majority leader 

Mr. McCORMACK. Iam just curious. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I have some ob- 
servations, and I dwell on that point 
later in my talk. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
made two statements, and I was simply 
curious if the gentleman takes the posi- 
tion there was more thinking at the Re- 
publican National Convention than there 
was at the Democratic National Con- 
vention. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. May I say that I 
recognize the gentleman as a great pub- 
lic servant, and a great leader in his 
party. I want to say that I do not want 
to make any accusations that cannot be 
supported, but I have this feeling, in 
answer to your question, that there was 
more thinking that went into what we 
did at that convention than what went 
into the Democratic convention. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I had an idea that 
whatever thinking there was at the Re- 
publican National Convention suddenly 
ceased when Vice President Nrxon took 
his pilgrimage to New York to confer 
with Governor Rockefeller and to capit- 
ulate to Governor Rockefeller. Then the 
thinking at the Republican National 
Convention ceased. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. You know, I am 
very glad that the gentleman brought up 
that point, because this was an attitude 
that was not expressed by myself, but it 
was expressed by people at our conven- 
tion, by some of our leaders. But, let 
me remind the gentleman that another 
great statesman went to McClellan. His 
name was Lincoln. Now, in that he dem- 
onstrated humility. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am talking 
about 1960. Of course, if you are going 
to talk about Lincoln, he would be a 
Democrat today if he were alive. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Well, that is your 
opinion. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Well, now, the 
fact is that Lincoln was not reelected as 
a Republican. He was elected on the 
Union ticket, not on the Republican 
ticket. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Just let me re- 
mind you that he never denied being a 
Republican. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am delighted at 
my friend’s speech. I am putting some 
color in it. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I am glad to have 
the gentleman's comment, but I am not 
one to admit that if Lincoln were alive 
today, he would be a Democrat. 

Mr. McCORMACK. He was a progres- 
sive. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Lincoln was a 
great moderate. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. A great what? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. A man that be- 
lieved in going down the middle of the 
road politically and on the great issues of 
his time. 

Mr. McCORMACK. No; 
great progressive. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Well, that is your 
opinion. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Do you deny that 
he was? 


he was a 
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Mr. SCHWENGEL. I do not think he 
was a great progressive. 
` Mr. McCORMACK. You do not? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I think he was a 
great realist. He knew what was right 
or wrong. I would like to make a speech 
sometime on this question of liberalism 
and on Lincoln's moderate attitude. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I did not say lib- 
eralism.” I said “progressive.” 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Well, you can de- 
scribe him as that, and you have the 
right to. There were books written 
about the fact that he was a progressive 
and there were books written that he 
was a great moderate and there were 
books written about the fact that he was 
a great conservative. In fact, some of 
our great conservatives are quoting Lin- 
coln all the time, so you do not prove 
anything. 

Mr.McCORMACK. You said he was a 
great realist. 

Mr.SCHWENGEL. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Well, I had an 
idea that Lincoln had a great moral out- 
look on life, too. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Yes. Sure. He 
stood for rights, too. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Realism is some- 
thing different than what the gentle- 
man is now saying. I am trying to get 
the gentleman correct in his statement 
as to the position of Lincoln. To say 
that I am a realist means that I am a 
man who responds to expediency, in 
part, and I would not want the gentle- 
man to leave the Recorp to appear that 
he thinks he, Abraham Lincoln, was a 
man who responded to expediency. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Oh, you read the 
life of Lincoln. 

Mr. McCORMACK, I am defending 
him. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Sure. And I de- 
fend him, too, and I defend his realism. 

Mr. McCORMACK. You said he was 
& realist. Now, he was something plus 
that, was he not? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Well, he was a 
great American. He was the greatest 
American, and he was a Republican. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I thought Nrxon 
was the greatest American since Wash- 
ington when he was nominated. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL., Well, he is the 
greatest living American. I admit that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. You say he is the 
greatest living American since Washing- 
ton. That means he is greater than 
Eisenhower, according to what you say. 
But, you have not answered my question. 
Let us come back to that. You were in- 
sinuating that there was more byplay 
at the Democratic National Convention 
than there was at the Republican Na- 
tional Convention. You have admitted 
that finally they got to Nrxon and Rock- 
efeller and then the old domination came 
in, did they not? Tou will admit that. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. You started 
bringing Lincoln in, and we got off on 
that subject. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I did not bring 
Lincoln in. You did. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. And I do not 
apologize for that, either. 

aa McCORMACK. I defended Lin- 
coln. 
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Mr. SCHWENGEL, I will defend him, 
too, and I believe I have read more books 
on Lincoln than you have. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will you not ad- 
mit, as far as the Republican conven- 
tion is concerned, as far as the platform 
is concerned, that as far as the action of 
the platform committee is concerned, it 
became a dominated convention? Will 
you not agree to that? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. No. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Well, then, prob- 
ably you are in bad shape again. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I most certainly 
am not. Nrxon’s going to Mr. Rocke- 
feller was a demonstration of humility. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Humility? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There was real- 
ism. What I call expediency. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Well, you can put 
any interpretation on it that you want. 
I think it was a great move. It was the 
mark of a great statesman. 

Mr. McCORMACK. A great states- 
man? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Yes. And I do 
not apologize for it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It is one man go- 
ing to another, capitulating and leaving 
the party; is it not? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. He did not ca- 
pitulate. He might have convinced 
Rockefeller of a lot of things. 

Mr. McCORMACK. He convinced 
Rockefeller? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Rockefeller was 
the dominating thinker as between those 
two. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. That is your opin- 
ion. 

Mr. McCORMACK. At least he is a 
progressive. He could not get two mem- 
bers from his side the other day and 
vote for his view on the medical aid bill. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Now, since you 
talked about that, I do not think that 
you should talk about it, because your 
record is not very good. 

Mr. McCORMACK. My record? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Iam talking about 
the Democratic Party. 

Mr. McCORMACK. On what? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. On almost any 
issue that has been before the other body 
and this body since we have been back. 

Mr. McCORMACE. Oh, I will say to 
my dear friend, that he is a man ordi- 
narily of intellectual honesty. But now 
he has put himself in a very partisan 
position, has taken a byroad from that 
general broad pathway of intellectual 
honesty that he ordinarily pursues. And 
Iam complimenting him, but he does not 
realize it. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It may be back- 
handed. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL, It is rather back- 
handed, I would say. I know the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts does not want 
the Recor to show that he is not parti- 
san. He is one of the most partisan men 
in the House. I admire him for it; he is 
a great leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am a great be- 
lever in the two-party political system; 
but I believe that it is in the best inter- 
ests of the people of the country and of 
their States to have the Democratic 
Party in control. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. That is the gen- 
Hamene belief; I just do not agree with 


Mr. McCORMACK. That is how par- 
tisan Iam. Of course I am partisan. I 
fight for my party and my party is in- 
variably always right. And I admire the 
gentleman for fighting for his party. Let 
us not have any disagreement about that. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I thank the gen- 
tleman. I want to say to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts that my party 
may not always be right, but I will say 
to him that it is right more often than 
it is wrong, and it is more often right 
than is the Democratic Party, in my 
opinion. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, the 
gentleman’s opinion in that respect 
would have very little probative weight 
amongst a group of objectively minded 
people trying an issue and making a de- 
cision, because the progressive party, 
the party of the people, is the Demo- 
cratic Party. The gentleman’s party is 
in the control of the Old Guard. 

Mr.SCHWENGEL. That is something 
you can say, but it is another thing to 
prove it. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I have 


the Republican platform here. Just to 
be bipartisan here this afternoon, I find 
that the Democratic Party on pages 20 
and 21 of its platform made a statement 
against inflation. Can the gentleman 
call my attention to a similar passage in 
the Republican platform? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I am not prepared 
to do that. Yes, I think I could find it 
if I had my own copy of the platform 
here. I have it pretty well marked up. 
I have a copy of it in my office. If I 
had that I could tell the gentleman a 
lot of good things about that platform. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Let us 
have the Recorp show that the Demo- 
cratic Party was concerned about that 
point. As a member of the platform 
committee at Los Angeles, I can assure 
the gentleman that was a very prom- 
inent point. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I hold that you 
cannot guarantee any balancing of the 
budget with that proposition, with all 
you seek to do. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Colorado. I will take 
time in the next hour. I hope the gen- 
tleman will stay around to join the 
debate. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I will stay and 
listen. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Before 
the gentleman proceeds will he yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I do not have too 
much time left. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I was 
wondering which Roosevelt used the 
phrase “Malfactors of great wealth.” 
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Mr. SCHWENGEL. Well, that is a 
very small point, and I know what the 
gentleman is talking about. And, I am 
glad to say that it was Theodore Roose- 
velt. 


THE PUBLIC SERVICE OF DAVID 
CHAMBERS MEARNS 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
from reading biographies, studying the 
lives of great men, and from associ- 
ation with important people of our own 
time, we come to know that now and 
then, over the centuries, the human 
race gives us men and women of tran- 
scendent genius who, in serving their 
own time, display a quality of timeliness 
that gives to them, to their deeds, to 
people they associate with and to their 
words, productive meaning for genera- 
tions to come. 

Today, I would like at this time to 
pay tribute to a man whom I consider 
one of those great men and who has 
earned this title by being a very dis- 
tinguished public servant, one whose ca- 
reer of more than 40 years in the Li- 
brary of Congress has lent much luster 
to the Government and to the service 
it renders to the people. In placing be- 
fore you the record of David Chambers 
Mearns, Chief of the Manuscript Divi- 
sion of the Library, I would like to point 
with pride not only to the great services 
that the Library as a whole performs to 
this Congress, to the Government, and 
to the people of the United States, but 
also to the individual services that such 
a person as Mr. Mearns, through the 
everyday conduct of his duties, is con- 
stantly rendering—and all too often 
with complete modesty and utter ano- 
nymity. Based on my experience, I have 
noted that the people who use the serv- 
ices of the Government tend to take our 
Government personnel too much for 
granted. Too often we accept as a mat- 
ter of course the services we require to 
carry on the necessary business of Gov- 
ernment and all too often we who have 
the privilege to serve as representatives 
of the people forget that our own accom- 
plishments are only made possible by 
the hard labor of many others. There 
is a tendency, moreover, to note and 
stress the shortcomings of public service 
rather than the virtues, to single out 
defects at the expense of really excel- 
lent qualities. By and large, I think, 
our Government personnel have an ex- 
ceptional record of devotion to duty, in- 
tegrity, and a keen sense of the values 
for things that are in the public inter- 
est. 

Because David Mearns embodies these 
qualities in high degree I am glad to 
have this opportunity to point out how 
his lifetime contribution has greatly 
benefited not only the thousands of peo- 
ple the Library every day serves, but the 
entire world of scholarship. 

Let me first acknowledge my own per- 
sonal indebtedness to Mr. Mearns, who 
is one of our country’s foremost experts 
on the life and times of Abraham Lin- 
coln. It was to him that I went—before 
going to anyone else—when it struck me 
as appropriate that the Congress of the 
United States should observe and prop- 
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erly commemorate last year the sesqui- 
centennial of Lincoln’s birth. It was 
he who, at my suggestion, wrote House 
Joint Resolution 648, calling for a joint 
session of the two Houses of Congress, 
which many people believe became one 
of the central events, if not the central 
event, of the Lincoln sesquicentennial 
commemoration. The joint committee 
of the House and Senate that named me 
chairman of the joint committee on ar- 
rangements and, at my suggestion, 
named Mr. Mearns its secretary. He 
was thus an active participant in all the 
measures that, using such superlative 
and diverse talents as those of Carl 
Sandburg and Fredric March, contrib- 
uted so largely to the national success 
of the ceremonies. His expert judg- 
ment and wise counsel were of enormous 
advantage in this recreation of a great 
American tradition, enacted with the 
Congress as the backdrop and the Sen- 
ators, Representatives, Government offi- 
cials, and diplomatic corps as the per- 
sons of the drama. Looking back on it, 
it seems to me that as fortunate as any 
decision I made for the anniversary was 
the one to enlist the help of David 
Mearns for me and for the committee. 

As president of the Lincoln Group in 
the District of Columbia that sponsored 
the Lincoln Banquet on the eve of the 
150th anniversary of Lincoln’s birth, I 
can testify to the fact that his counsel, 
advice, patient and dedicated help and 
direction in making the Lincoln Banquet 
program the success that it was, was 
invaluable. This outstanding program 
featured President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower; Bishop S. M. Emrich, of the 
Episcopalian diocese of Michigan; and 
Fredric March, and was honored by the 
presence of Vice President Richard 
Nixon and hundreds of citizens, stu- 
dents, distinguished Americans and 
members of the diplomatic corps. 

Mr. Mearns’ progress to his present 
position of eminence was steady, and 
was foreordained by the sterling quali- 
ties he brought to the performance of 
his duties. His entire life has been spent 
in the service of the Library of Con- 
gress, and he has been a career man 
in the best sense of that term. Born in 
the District of Columbia on the last day 
of 1899, he was educated here at St. 
Albans School and at George Washing- 
ton University, then at the University 
of Virginia. At the age of 18 he joined 
the Library's staff—at the princely 
starting salary of $360 a year—expect- 
ing, as he now recalls, merely “to re- 
main through the Christmas holidays.” 
Such was not to be, and today, after 
more than 40 years with that institu- 
tion, he is fond of reminiscing on what 
he genially terms his “inexplicable sur- 
vival and the Library’s extraordinary 
endurance.” After 2 years as a refer- 
ence assistant in the Order Division, he 
transferred to the reading rooms, where 
he served successively as a stack inspec- 
tor, special assistant, and chief assist- 
ant. In 1939 this phase of his career 
culminated with his appointment as 
superintendent of the reading rooms. 
Two years later he became Chief Ref- 
erence Librarian, and from 1943 to 1949 
he served as director of the reference 
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department. In 1949 he became Assist- 
ant Librarian, and in 1951 he assumed 
his present post as Chief of the Manu- 
script Division, in addition to which he 
carries on the duties of Assistant Li- 
brarian for the American Collections 
and of incumbent of the Library’s Chair 
of American History. 

As Chief of the Manuscript Division, 
Mr. Mearns has had and has challenging 
responsibilities. He is the custodian of 
more than 17 million papers that are of- 
inestimable value to students of the 
American past. This priceless store- 
house of original sources includes the 
originals of Thomas Jefferson’s rough 
draft of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence; George Washington’s commission 
as commander in chief of the Continental 
Army; James Madison’s notes on the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention that framed 
the Constitution of the United States; 
the first and second drafts of Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address; the personal papers 
of 23 Presidents of the United States; 
many papers of their outstanding con- 
temporaries, from Benjamin Franklin 
and Alexander Hamilton to Charles 
Evans Hughes and Cordell Hull; and the 
papers of distinguished scientists, jurists, 
military and naval figures, explorers, 
authors, architects, artists, editors, dip- 
lomats, clergymen, teachers, actors, doc- 
tors, industrialists, financiers, and phil- 
anthropists—in sum, the papers of those 
men and women who, in the long history 
of our Nation, have exerted a profound 
and lasting influence on the lives and 
destinies of their countrymen, In addi- 
tion, the Manuscript Division adminis- 
tered by Mr. Mearns houses millions of 
transcripts and reproductions of material 
important for the study of American his- 
tory that have been gathered over the 
course of many years from the archives 
of Great Britain, France, Spain, Mexico, 
and Canada. This invaluable collection 
is one of our national treasures, and is a 
basic key for understanding and inter- 
preting our past and present. To it, 
every year, thousands of scholars come 
from all over the country to carry on 
fundamental research for books and 
studies that contribute to the truth of 
history. 

During Mr. Mearns’ tenure as chief of 
the division, some 5 million papers have 
been added to the collections in his care, 
and the Library’s resources for service 
to the American people have increased 
correspondingly. But, Mr. Mearns is not 
just a custodian and a gatherer of manu- 
scripts; he is a distinguished historian 
in his own right, amply qualified and 
experienced to develop and interpret the 
precious documents, writings, memora- 
bilia, and instruments of freedom that 
are in his charge. By some people, in 
fact, he has been called a historian's 
historian. With this observation I agree 
wholeheartedly. 

A writer of distinguished style, spark- 
ling wit, and great charm, with a deep 
respect for fact and a passionate devo- 
tion to truth, he is the author of works 
that have made distinct contributions to 
the understanding of our past and 
present. I shall not attempt to enumer- 
ate them all, for the list is a long one, 
but a glance at some of the subjects will 
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suffice to indicate their range and va- 
riety. They include a thoroughgoing 
study, in 1933, of Elias Boudinot Cald- 
well, an important figure in the early 
history of the Supreme Court; a descrip- 
tion of the travels of the Constitution 
of the United States, in 1937; a study of 
the Lincoln Cathedral copy of that great 
document of English liberties, the Magna 
Carta, in 1939; a definitive history of the 
Library of Congress, published under the 
title “The Story Up to Now,” in 1947; a 
history of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence as a document, in 1950; and a beau- 
tifully executed memorial tribute, in 
1955, to Herbert Putnam, Librarian of 
Congress from 1899 to 1939, under whom 
Mr. Mearns served his apprenticeship. 
One of the most interesting aspects of his 
writings is that he has produced very few 
that fall into the category of technical 
library literature. Mr. Mearns is funda- 
mentally a historian, and he has dedi- 
cated most of his literary effort to pro- 
ducing works that will have lasting value 
to scholar and layman alike. 

To this group belong Mr. Mearns’ 
numerous writings on Abraham Lincoln, 
upon which I should like to dwell a bit, 
both because of my personal interest in 
our greatest American statesman and 
because they have brought their author 
well-earned praises from the scholarly 
world. In addition to studies on such 
subjects as books that Lincoln read, on 
a letter of sympathy written by Queen 
Victoria to Mary Todd Lincoln after the 
President’s assassination, and on myths 
that have grown up about Lincoln, Mr. 
Mearns is the author of a two-volume 
work entitled “The Lincoln Papers,” pub- 
lished in 1948. For this publication he 
sifted through the entire body of Lincoln 
manuscripts that had been bequeathed 
to the Library of Congress by the will 
of Robert Todd Lincoln, Abraham Lin- 
coln’s elder son, and that were opened 
to public view for the very first time at 
midnight on July 26, 1947. These papers 
had been waiting for informed scrutiny 
for many years, during which, following 
Robert Todd Lincoln’s wishes, they had 
been kept secret in order to spare the 
feelings of those who had been partici- 
pants in the events of his father’s ad- 
ministration and who might—in his 
view—have been embarrassed by dis- 
closures in them. In editing the mate- 
rial which he selected from some 18,560 
documents in the Lincoln papers, Mr. 
Mearns presented pertinent data that 
had never before been made known, and 
demonstrated—to my satisfaction, at 
least—that Robert Todd Lincoln had not 
destroyed any great masses of his fa- 
ther’s papers. Thus he laid to rest a 
popular myth for which there had been 
some apparent evidence. Actually much 
better evidence—which he brought 
forth—proves it to be extremely unlikely. 
The Lincoln papers may, by his informed 
demonstration, be said to be intact, with 
some minor exceptions, and his two-vol- 
ume selection from them ranks as a very 
real and distinctive contribution to 
Lincoln literature. 

That this is not merely my own 
opinion, but is shared by others, may be 
seen from comments that have been 
made about the volumes by those best 
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qualified to criticize them. In his intro- 
duction to “The Lincoln Papers,” for 
example, Carl Sandburg wrote that, I 
quote: à 

We have herein the most complete study 
thus far made of the actions of Robert T. 
Lincoln and his personality, with relation to 
the collection of papers. 


Another distinguished historian, the 
late Charles A. Beard, wrote that, I 
quote: 

Besides telling an exciting story of the 
Lincoln documents * * * Mr. Mearns pre- 
sents an impressive collection of the papers— 
mainly letters and memoranda to Lincoln— 
which will help immeasurably in recon- 
structing the world in which he lived and 
worked. 


Archibald MacLeish, poet and former 
Librarian of Congress, made this ob- 
servation: 

A few of us who have read the deft, urbane, 
and salty prose of David Mearns have long 
realized that he is one of the pleasantest 
authors of our time to read. Readers of “The 
Lincoln Papers” have that discovery before 
them as well as the infinite treasures of the 
book itself. 


And Carl Carmer, another writer of 
rank, commented in the following words: 

These letters and memoranda are more re- 
vealing * * * than any historian's writings 
could possibly be. They build up by in- 
direction the noble and tragic (in the Greek 
sense) figure of the President until he 
looms * * * like a giant seated on a mountain 
above the clouds. 


Above all I should like to read to you 
a paragraph—but only a paragraph—of 
an appreciation by Mr. Mearns himself 
of Abraham Lincoln, which will at the 
same time demonstrate his felicitous 
style and the complete understanding he 
is able to convey of the noble figure who 
is his ever-engrossing theme: 

Abraham Lincoln stands alone in history 
largely because in life he stood among the 
people. Only through them, the inhabitants 
of a wide, broken, angry land, is it possible 
to find him. Their responses to him and his 
to them, their anguish and his sympathies, 
their aspirations and his endeavors, their 
reaching out and his upholding of them are 
the strong roots from which his towering 


spirit grows. 


There are many other significant and 
meaningful accomplishments of Mr. 
Mearns’ on which I might dwell in some 
detail, but it may be best, on this occa- 
sion, merely to make only a brief refer- 
ence to them. His cumulative endeavors 
over the course of his more than 40 years 
with the Library of Congress have en- 
gaged him in such tasks as achieving the 
permanent sealing and preservation in 
helium of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution of the United 
States, assembling in order in the White 
House the library of Calvin Coolidge, and 
arranging for cataloging and transfer to 
the Library of Congress of the superb 
collection of books gathered by the late 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes. Profes- 
sionally, too, his accomplishments have 
been impressive. Among the offices he 
has held are the presidency of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Library Association 
and the vice-presidency and presidency 
of the Manuscript Society, and in addi- 
tion to honorary membership in the 
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Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission 
and service on its advisory committee, he 
has been a member of the National His- 
torical Publications Commission and of 
the Civil War Centennial Commission. 
In recognition of his contributions to 
scholarship, he was given the honorary 
degree of doctor of letters by Lincoln 
University on May 29, last. 

Finally, a word might be said about the 
impress Mr. Mearns has made on his 
colleagues, both through the aid he has 
given them in line of duty as Chief of 
the Manuscript Division and incumbent 
of the Chair of American History at the 
Library, and through the scholarly writ- 
ings he has produced in such abundance, 
I have garnered a few items from the 
Library’s archives to support this record. 
A woman journalist on a great newspaper 
found it possible, she reported, to write a 
book on top of her full-time job because 
of the assistance Mr. Mearns rendered 
her. The late Benjamin P. Thomas, 
author of a definitive one-volume life of 
Lincoln, addressed his thanks to Mr. 
Mearns for what he had done “for the 
Lincoln story and for me.” Dr. Julian 
P. Boyd, in the first volume of his au- 
thoritative edition of “The Writings of 
Thomas Jefferson,” acknowledged his 
debt to Mr. Mearns for all he has done 
to make this work possible.” The Eng- 
lish scholar F. J. Hudleston, in his trea- 
tise entitled “Gentleman Johnny Bur- 
goyne,” declared that without Mr. 
Mearns’ help “this book would have been 
but a bald and unconvincing narrative.” 
The late J. G. Randall, a very distin- 
guished biographer of Lincoln, paid trib- 
ute to Mr. Mearns’ writings in his book 
“Lincoln the President: Midstream” for 
“full information and unusual literary 
charm.” And finally Paul M. Angle, 
also a noted Lincolnian, referred to one 
of Mr. Mearns’ writings in these terms: 

When one has at hand a work so compre- 
hensive, so well-informed, so gracefully writ- 
ten, an independent investigation is simply a 
waste of time. 


It is, of course, known that Mr. 
Mearns’ wise counsel often proved in- 
valuable in the determination of policies 
at the Library of Congress. All who 
worked with him and under him have 
relished his genial wisdom. It is known, 
too, that the men and women at the 
Library of Congress cherish his friend- 
ship and have nothing but the highest 
regard for his solid contributions to the 
magnificent library which belongs both 
to the Congress and to the Nation. 

I should like to give one more quota- 
tion, an excerpt that seems to me to 
epitomize the spirit one likes to think of 
as embodied in the Library of Congress. 
The passage was written by James Trus- 
low Adams in his “The Epic of America,” 
published almost 30 years ago: 

The Library of Congress * * * has come 
straight from the heart of democracy * * + 
and I here use it as a symbol of what 
democracy can accomplish on its own be- 
half As one looks down on the 
general reading room, which alone con- 
tains 10,000 volumes which may be 
read without even the asking, one sees the 
seats filled with silent readers, old and 
young, rich and poor, black and white, the 
executive and the laborer, the general and 
the private, the noted scholar and the 
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schoolboy, all reading at their own library 
provided by their own democracy. It has 
always seemed to me to be a perfect working 
out in a concrete example of the American 
dream—the means provided by the accumu- 
lated resources of the people themselves, a 
public intelligent enough to use them, and 
men of high distinction, themselves a part 
of the great democracy, devoting themselves 
to the good of the whole. 


I salute David Chambers Mearns as 
one of these “men of high distinction, 
themselves a part of the great democ- 
racy, devoting themselves to the good of 
the whole.” He is a living example and 
proves the truth of a theme recognized 
in most great, unselfish, public servants. 
It is, that whenever you do something 
for someone else that will stimulate his 
knowledge, enrich his experiences, and 
improve his position in life, without any 
thought of reward or recognition, you 
make life easier, more interesting and 
rewarding for the recipient of those 
favors and through him you are doing a 
service to humanity that will add to the 
heritage of your community, State and 
Nation and your own reward to giver of 
these virtues derives from the great 
satisfaction that you have done what is 
right. 

Mr. Speaker, I treasure this man’s 
friendship, I covet his attitude and abil- 
ity and say, Thank God for great souls 
and great. Americans like David Cham- 
bers Mearns. 


THE ADMINISTRATION CONTINUES 
TO MISMANAGE THE NATIONAL 
DEBT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, it would be 
tempting to argue the question just pre- 
sented by my friend, the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. SCHWENGEL], whether or 
not the late William McKinley really 
was in fact a red-hot liberal, but I should 
prefer to address myself to some of the 
economic problems of the 1960's, rather 
than to those of the last century. One 
of the most important economic issues 
before this Congress is the administra- 
tion’s money policies, or lack of them. 

Those who disagree with the adminis- 
tration’s money policies, like myself, con- 
tend that they are designed mainly to 
produce higher and higher interest 
rates. The effects of higher and higher 
interest rates are undoubtedly pleasing 
to lenders in general, and to commercial 
banks in particular. 

But a high interest rate schedule is 
a poor way to achieve the goals of 
maximum employment, production and 
purchasing power set forth by the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946, and a poor way 
of managing the $290 billion national 
debt. 

Very largely because of the tight 
money policies of the administration, 
our growth rate in recent years has 
averaged scarcely one-half that of the 
countries of Western Europe, and 
scarcely one-third that of the Soviet 
Union. A disquieting plateau of unem- 
ployment, of around 5 percent, contin- 
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ues. And every month the cost of living 
reaches a new alltime high. 


MISSING: A COORDINATED MONEY POLICY 


One of the reasons the administra- 
tion’s money policy seems so perverse 
and wrong-headed is because the ad- 
ministration refuses to concede that it 
has any duty to come forward with a 
money policy at all. Consistently, the 
President’s economic reports to the Con- 
gress have talked about taxes and 
spending, what State and local govern- 
ment should do, what labor and man- 
agement should do, but nothing about 
what should be done in the field of mon- 
etary policy. As a result, the adminis- 
tration, the Treasury, the Federal 
Reserve System, and other agencies con- 
cerned with monetary policy have each 
gone their own way—and oftentimes di- 
rectly in the wrong direction. 

H.R. 6263, sponsored by Senator Jo- 
SEPH CLARK, Of Pennsylvania, and my- 
self, endeavors to correct this by re- 
quiring the President to include in his 
economic reports recommendations con- 
cerning monetary policy, in the same 
manner as any other policy. The bill 
was favorably reported by the House 
Government Operations Committee 14 
months ago, on June 6, 1959. The 
House Committee on Rules, unfortu- 
nately, has refused to let Members con- 
sider the bill by failing, for 14 long 
months, to give it a rule. 

Let me give several recent examples 
of the administration’s irresponsible 
money policy. 

LENGTHENING THE DEBT 


First, let us look at the administra- 
tion’s policy with respect to the issuance 
of U.S. bonds—those having a maturity 
of 5 years or more. Everyone would 
agree that, other things being equal, it is 
desirable to have the largest possible por- 
tion of the Federal debt in long-term 
issues. The main reason for this is that 
the less frequently issues come due, the 
less frequently is the Treasury put to 
the embarassment of refinancing the 
debt at a time when interest rates are 
high. 

Yet all during the early years of the 
administration, when interest rates still 
retained the reasonable level which they 
had inherited from the previous Demo- 
cratic administration, the Eisenhower 
administration failed to take advantage 
of these golden opportunities to convert 
the national debt to a longer term. In 
fact, just the opposite process ensued. 
The average maturity of this debt has 
dwindled from 5.07 years in 1953 to 4.25 
years today. 

Meanwhile—while foregoing the gold- 
en opportunity to issue long-term se- 
curities at reasonable interest rates—the 
administration embarked upon its great 
crusade to get interest rates as high as 
possible. 

THE 41, PERCENT INTEREST CEILING 

Almost the first fiscal action of this 
administration when it took office in 1953 
was to break through the pattern of in- 
terest rates being paid on Government 
securities. In April 1953, the famous 
“Humphrey 314s” were issued, starting 
the trend of interest rates upward. With 
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the exception of a few months in 1954, 
in early 1958, and today, long-term rates 
have been marching steadily upward ever 
since. 

In June 1959, the President, in a spe- 
cial request for legislation, asked the 
Congress to remove the traditional stat- 
utory ceiling on rates payable on Treas- 
ury bond issues. The ceiling applied to 
new issues over 5 years in maturity and 
had been in effect for more than 40 
years—since World War I. The Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means listened care- 
fully and at length to the arguments of 
the President and the Secretary of the 
Treasury for doing away with this long- 
standing 4½-percent ceiling. But it 
found the arguments unconvincing. 

Not to be discouraged by this display 
of judgment on the part of the Congress, 
the President continued to insist upon 
his demand for a free hand, unrestrained 
by the limits imposed by Congress. In 
the budget document presented in Jan- 
uary 1960, he reiterated that it was im- 
perative that the Congress lift the legal 
ceiling, saying that otherwise interest 
payments could rise even more sharply. 
The recommendation, repeated at every 
opportunity, was stressed again in the 
annual economic message a few days 
later. 

Again the committees of Congress, in- 
cluding the Joint Economic Committee, 
reviewed the merits of the administra- 
tion’s plea for a free hand and came out 
confirmed in the conclusion that there 
was no persuasive need for the elimina- 
tion of the 444-percent statutory ceiling, 
and that its removal would simply open 
the way for the rates to continue to rise 
as they had been doing. With no limit 
in sight, 5 percent, 6 percent, or more, 
seemed possible and probable, since there 
was obviously no will on the part of the 
administration to slow or stop the up- 
ward trend in rates which was not only 
adding to the costs of government but to 
the costs of doing business and buying 
houses and appliances. 

NOW INTEREST RATES HAVE DECLINED 


In the year from June 1959 to June 
1960, while the administration was mov- 
ing heaven and earth to get the 4%-per- 
cent ceiling removed, interest rates were 
high. Had Congress removed the ceil- 
ing, the American taxpayer would have 
been saddled with billions of dollars of 
5 or 6 percent bonds, with the interest 
burden payable over the next 20 or 30 
years. The general interest rate struc- 
ture would have been given another up- 
ward push. 

In recent months, however, interest 
rates have declined—partly through 
Federal Reserve action, partly through a 
decline in the demand for loans gen- 
erally. Today U.S. bonds with 20 years 
still to run are selling at 3.8 percent, well 
below the 41%4-percent ceiling. The aver- 
age yield for 10-year bonds has fallen 
from 4.29 percent last February—when 
the President was ready to let them go 
skyward—to 3.76 percent early in August 
1960. 

Up to 2 or 3 months ago, when yields 
on bonds were in excess of the 4% per- 
cent ceiling, the administration was in 
a veritable frenzy to get the ceiling re- 
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pealed, so that it could market vast 
amounts of bonds at sky-high interest 
rates. Now that interest rates are down 
to more reasonable levels—around 3% 
percent—you would think that the ad- 
ministration would be marketing bonds 
like mad. After all, 3% percent is one- 
half a percentage point below the 4% 
percent ceiling, which thus becomes a 
dead letter. 
BUT THE ADMINISTRATION FAILS TO TAKE 
ADVANTAGE OF THE DECLINE 


But suddenly, as interest rates have 
become more reasonable, the adminis- 
tration’s zeal to issue bonds has become 
halfhearted. Almost $150 billion of 
marketable debt comes due within 5 
years. What has the administration 
done to lengthen the debt? $370 million 
of 444-percent bonds were issued in April. 
A June offering of 3%-percent 7-year- 
11-month bonds totaled $320 million. 
Early in August 1960, 3%-percent bonds 
due May 15, 1968, were sold in the 
amount of $1 billion, although subscrip- 
tions in five times this amount were re- 
ceived. Together, these three issues ag- 
gregate less than $1.8 billion, compared 
with the almost $150 billion of market- 
able debt due within 5 years. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the Treasury 
recovers from its state of shock at find- 
ing it can market bonds at well below 
the 4% percent ceiling, and proceeds to 
do so promptly, and in an amount many 
times its puny attempts of recent 
months. 

Billions of dollars worth of securites 
under 1 year come due all the time. 
The Treasury should take steps to get 
some of these short-term bills into long- 
term bonds while the getting is good. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, we have 
it on the Treasury’s own authority that 
such a sensible lengthening program is 
precisely what it is not going to do. The 
August 19, 1960, Wall Street Journal 
quotes Under Secretary of the Treasury 
Julian Baird as looking with disfavor on 
selling “heavy amounts of any long- 
term bonds in an outright cash sale.” 

When the Treasury offers a long-term 
bond for cash— 


Mr. Baird is quoted as saying— 
it captures funds that would otherwise be 
available for other types of long-term se- 
curities, 
WHY NOT TRY TO SELL SOME BONDS? 


What kind of midsummer madness is 
this? Why should not the Treasury 
compete for funds in the marketplace? 
Particularily, who should not it compete 
at a time when loanable funds are more 
plentiful, as indicated by lower interest 
rates, rather than at a time when loan- 
able funds are less plentiful, as indi- 
cated by higher interest rates? When 
the long-term interest rate goes sky- 
high again, it will be time to stop trying 
to sell bonds. For years the Treasury 
has been having hysterics about the great 
amount of short-term securities out- 
standing—‘“the equivalent of cash“ 
and hence dangerous. But now that the 
opportunity to convert these short-term 
securities into long-term bonds presents 
itself, we are apparently to pass the op- 
portunity by. 
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Instead, the Treasury apparently in- 
tends to exchange all or part of the 
presently outstanding $28 billion 21⁄2- 
percent World War II bonds maturing in 
1972—12 years from now—for bonds of 
20 years or longer, and carrying a coupon 
of 34 percent or more. 

This is a sad substitute for a serious 
effort to lengthen the debt. We should 
be delighted that we have outstanding 
$28 billion of bonds paying only 2½ per- 
cent, and not due for 12 years. We 
should cherish them, not liquidate them 
as if the very sight of a low-interest 
coupon offended us. 

If the Treasury follows through on its 
threat, it will saddle the taxpayers with 
up to $280 million a year higher inter- 
est charges on this issue alone for the 
next 10 or 12 years. 

Any private debtor who had a 2 ½- per- 
cent mortgage on his home—or 4%e- per- 
cent mortgage for that matter—who 
hunted up his creditor and offered him 
6 percent for the remaining 12 years of 
his mortgage would be deemed to be 
suffering from the heat. When the 
Treasury does it, it is called statesman- 
ship. 

THE SAVINGS-TYPE INVESTOR SHOULD BE 
RECOGNIZED 

So let us hope that the Treasury will 
forget about its ill-conceived advance 
refund and get down to business on con- 
verting short terms into long terms. In 
the process, the Treasury might follow a 
little of the anti-inflation advice which 
it has so freely given out in the past. 
The Treasury has often pointed out— 
quite rightly in my opinion—that the 
sale of U.S. bonds to the commercial 
banks is potentially inflationary, and 
that to the largest possible extent bonds 
should be lodged with so-called savings- 
type investors, such as individuals and 
nonbanking corporations. But look 
what happened with the $1 billion of- 
fering of 8-year 3% bonds of August 
1960. ‘Total subscriptions amounted to 
$5.2 billion. Savings-type investors had 
their subscriptions cut down to a mere 
25 percent of the amount they had indi- 
cated they were willing to take in order 
to accommodate two other types of sub- 
scribers—commercial banks and all 
others. The commercial banks were al- 
lotted 20 percent of their subscription, 
all others 15 percent of their subscrip- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, we need to issue as many 
bonds as we can—replacing short-term 
securities—and we need to lodge them 
as much as possible in noninflationary 
hands. The Treasury needs to do some 
explaining why it allotted to savings- 
type investors only 25 percent of the 
bonds for which they had subscribed, 
and why it cut down their allotment in 
order to make room for potentially in- 
flationary purchases by commercial 
banks. 

THE TREASURY'S ALLOTMENT PROCEDURE 

Here is what the August 8, 1960, news- 
letter of Aubrey G. Lanston & Co., Inc., 
one of the 27 specialists in U.S. Govern- 
ment securities, has to say about the 
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Treasury’s allotment procedure, with re- 
spect to bonds and certificates: 


From the point of view of the market, 
from the points of view of what may be de- 
scribed as continuing holders of short-term 
securities (notably nonfinancial corporations 
and businesses) and bona fide investors in 
Treasury bonds the procedures used in this 
recent financing leave much to be desired 
and warrant serious review. When Treasury 
offers encourage (and in some cases more or 
less demand) that subscriptions be padded, 
all market participants are obliged to en- 
gage in wild guesses as to how low the per- 
centage allotment may or may not be swung 
by such padding. In addition, the prospect 
that many bona fide buyers may not get 
what they want on allotment from the Treas- 
ury inspires speculation of the less desirable 
types. The end results frequently are to 
frustrate bona fide investors, to generate 
gyrations on a day-to-day basis in the mar- 
ket and, on occasion, to leave undesirable 
amounts of undigestible securities in the 
hands of temporary holders. These tempo- 
rary holders may include all varieties of spec- 
ulators—those whose operations frequently 
are helpful to the market and those whose 
dealings may at times be upsetting. Perhaps 
we should emphasize that temporary holders 
of this type—speculators if you please—in- 
clude many financial institutions; suci 
holdings are not confined to and may not 
even consist largely of marginal holdings of 
individuals, security firms, and so forth. 
in one or another measure the procedures 
used in this financing encouraged such un- 
desirable developments * * 

This is the kind of situation that invites 
heavy subscription padding, with which 
commercial banks and some others have had 
long experience. Commercial banks have 
learned to use their large subscribing power 
to pad their subscriptions on the basis of 
an expected low percentage allotment 80 
that they will come closer to getting what 
they want or will get some securities that 
they can sell at a profit after allotment or 
shortly after taking delivery. On the other 
hand, nonfinancial corporations, who haye 
proved to be large continuing investors in 
short-term securities, are not geared to pad 
their subscriptions and probably would be 
unwise to adopt padding as a practice ex- 
cept in a degree that may be said to be 
rather modest when compared with that 
engaged in by commercial banks and some 
others. 


I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the Treas- 
ury does not seem very anxious to sell 
bonds at reasonable interest rates, which 
would give the taxpayer a break for a 
change. And, in its timid and meager 
issue so far, it has shown a lamentable 
tendency to freeze out the savings-type 
investor in favor of the inflationary 
commercial bank investor. 

“BILLS ONLY” STILL THE POLICY 


And, on top of all this, the administra- 
tion, through the Federal Reserve, is 
showing the same lamentable uncon- 
cern as before with managing the na- 
tional debt economically and reducing 
the back-breaking annual interest 
charge on the national debt—now ap- 
proaching $9 billion per year—as much 
as possible consistent with prudent 
anti-inflationary policy. 

The Joint Economic Committee last 
February urged the Federal Reserve to 
junk its doctrinaire bills only” policy. 
When the Federal Reserve increases the 
money supply, said the Joint Economic 
Committee, let it do so by a judicious 
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purchase of Federal securities of all ma- 
turities, including bonds, and not just 
bills. Nevertheless, the Federal Reserve, 
as reported by the August, 1960, Morgan 
Guarantee Bank Survey, continues to 
restrict itself to the purchase of bills. 
As a result, bond purchases are some- 
what less, and bond yields somewhat 
higher, than would be the case were the 
Federal Reserve to be included on the 
purchasing side of the U.S. bond market. 
In all likelihood, yields lower than the 
present 3% percent on bonds would be 
possible were the Federal Reserve to cast 
off the iron maiden of the “bills only” 
policy in which it has encased itself. 
THE TAXPAYER FORGOTTEN 


Another example of the Fed’s cavalier 
attitude toward the taxpayer was given 
in August, when the Fed issued an order 
reducing the reserve requirements of 
member banks, thus expanding their 
loaning power. As has been many times 
pointed out, when an expansion of the 
money supply is indicated, the taxpay- 
ers are benefited where the Federal 
Reserve expands the money supply by 
purchasing U.S. securities, but not 
where it does so by lowering bank re- 
serve requirements. This is so because 
the interest the Federal Reserve receives 
on U.S. securities inures to the benefit 
of the Treasury. It is clear from the 
legislative history of the 1959 Vault 
Cash Act that Congress wanted overall 
additions to the money supply created 
by purchase of US. securities, not by 
lowering bank reserve requirements. 
See CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, January 19, 
1960, page 810. 

The Federal Reserve, in doing this, 
has succeeded in kicking Congress in 
the teeth and the taxpayer in the pants 
all in one motion—a neat trick, even for 
the Federal Reserve. 


LOWER STOCK MARGINS 


Another recent Federal Reserve action 
appears to have been aimed more at 
keeping the stock market high than at 
helping the Government bond market. 
Earlier this month the Fed lowered mar- 
gin requirements on the purchase of 
stock from 90 to 70 percent. This was 
admittedly designed to bring more loan- 
able funds into the stock market and 
raise stock prices. Yet every dollar di- 
verted into the stock market is a dollar 
diverted from other purposes, including 
the purchase of U.S. securities. The 
more demand for U.S. securities, the 
lower yields will be, and the lighter will 
be the burden of the national debt. It 
would be a wonderful thing if the Fed- 
eral Reserve would show the same solici- 
tude for the market in US. securities 
that it does for the stock market. 

It may be asking for miracles, Mr. 
Speaker, but would it be possible for the 
administration to give a little thought to 
the views of Congress on money policy 
in the months to come? Cannot the 
Treasury make an all-out effort to 
lengthen the national debt by making 
cash bond offerings in decent volume? 
Cannot savings-type investors be given 
a break and allowed a more reasonable 
part of their subscription before they 
are elbowed aside in favor of the infla- 
tionary offers of the commercial banks? 
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Will not the Federal Reserve do some- 
thing about achieving lower interest 
rates on U.S. bonds by oceasionally buy- 
ing a bond instead of a bill? Would it 
not give the taxpayer a break by cre- 
ating new reserves—whenever they need 
to be created—by purchasing U.S. securi- 
ties rather than by lowering bank reserve 
requirements? And would the Fed not 
wait until a more rational relationship 
between bond and stock yields is restored 
before it increases stock market specu- 
lation by lowering margin requirements? 

It would be a wonderful thing if Presi- 
dent Eisenhower could give us the 
answers to these questions. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to congratulate the gentleman from 
Wisconsin for having raised this point, 
as well as for his own unflagging effort 
in this important matter. 

This is one of the central economic 
issues of our time, the matter of 
interest rates and the availability of 
credit. This year the Congress, like a 
horse dragged unwilling to water, re- 
fused to drink the draught prescribed 
by the administration of removing the 
long standing ceiling on long-term Gov- 
ernment obligations. This was the first 
break in the ever-increasing upward 
spiral of interest rates, 

Much has been said, and not all 
of it fully understood, about this 
deliberately contrived policy of tight 
money. Let us measure exactly what it 
is, how it works, and what effect it has 
upon the economy and upon the 
average American. There are three 
things that need to be said about this 
hard money policy. 

1, DELIBERATELY PLANNED 


In the first place, it did not just hap- 
pen, It was deliberately planned, arti- 
ficially manipulated. It has become a 
conscious policy of the government, 
sponsored and maintained by the admin- 
istration, Some administration apolo- 
gists, apparently embarrassed by the 
effects of the policy, have tried to dis- 
avow the blame by saying it was all just 
a matter of the interest rate, like water, 
seeking its own level. This is not exactly 
true. 

Nine days after the present adminis- 
tration took office in January of 1953, 
the new Secretary of the Treasury began 
offering Government securities which 
had been yielding only 1% percent for a 
new rate of 2½ to 2½ percent. In that 
one stroke of the pen, this increased rate 
on that limited amount of securities 
automatically added more than $30 mil- 
lion to the taxpayers’ bill for interest on 
the public debt. 

This began a deliberate upward spiral, 
consisting of a series of many similar 
increases, and thus encouraging in- 
creases in all interest rates. In quick 
succession, rates were increased on pri- 
vate bank loans, farm price support pro- 
grams, FHA loans to home buyers, GI 
housing loans, installment credit, munic- 
ipal bonds and nearly everything in- 
volving an interest charge. 
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Since public debt consists of about 
one-third of all debts, it is easy to see 
how this calculated public policy of delib- 
erately sponsoring higher interest rates 
has affected all interest charges. It has 
been a game of economic leapfrog. 

These moves of our various Govern- 
ment agencies involving various loan 
programs, each trying to match and 
outdo the other in higher interest 
charges, has been like a husband and 
wife, lost from each other in a crowd 
at a country auction, bidding against 
each other for the same commodity. 
They have been bidding up the price of 
the commodity, which in this case is 
money. Moreover, they have done it 
knowingly and deliberately. 

2. WHO GETS HURT 


The second thing that needs pointing 
out is that everybody—or practically 
everybody—gets hurt when interest rates 
go up. The only people who benefit are 
those who loan and do not borrow. 

Anyone who is a debtor of any type 
automatically gets hurt. Anyone who 
has bought a home since 1952 gets hurt 
by the hard money policy. Anyone who 
has bought a car and paid for it other 
than totally by cash has been hurt. 
Anyone who has borrowed money for a 
business, anyone who has borrowed 
money for a farm, anyone who has bor- 
rowed money to repair or improve his 
home has been hurt. 

Anyone who has bought any kind of 
furniture or appliance or anything else 
on time payments, has been hurt. Since 
this includes most Americans, almost all 
have suffered to a greater or lesser de- 
gree. 

Moreover, anyone who pays taxes has 
suffered. Taxpayers are, in fact, the 
biggest group of losers. In 1952, before 
the tight money policy, it was costing 
U.S. taxpayers $5.8 billion annually to 
pay interest on the national debt. It is 
estimated that next year it will cost 
approximately $9 billion in carrying 
charges an increase of more than $3 bil- 
lion annually in the interest rate alone 
on the national debt. This is more than 
the entire cost of the Federal Govern- 
ment in any New Deal year before World 
War II. 

Interest rates on FHA financed homes 
have risen several times. In 1952, a 
$10,000 FHA loan at 4 percent for 25 
years would cost a total of $15,840 to re- 
pay. Today the same loan for the same 
house, now costing at least 542 percent, 
will require the homeowner to shell out a 
total of more than $18,000 before his 
house is paid for. In other words, he 
will be paying about $2,200 more over the 
long pull in excess interest for which he 
gets nothing in return. 

If you trade in the old car for a new 
one and owe a $2,000 balance on the pur- 
chase price to be paid over 24 months, 
it will cost you almost 10 percent more 
in nothing but interest. 

Loans available from the Farmers 
Home Administration have been boosted 
from 4 to 5 percent, or an increase of 
one-fourth. Interest payments on an 
acre of real estate, according to the De- 
partment of Agriculture Index, have 
risen from 104 in January of 1953 to 189 
at the present, a boost of four-fifths. 
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If your school district votes $2 million 
worth of bonds to build a new school, it 
will cost the taxpayers of that district 
approximately $500,000 more over the 
amortization period before the school is 
paid for. 

So it ought to be clear on its face every- 
body gets hurt. The hard-money policy 
in all of these insidious ways has 
siphoned away at least $600 and probably 
more from the spendable income of the 
average family. This is money which 
could have been spent educating your 
children or paying for clothes or install- 
ing appliances in your home. 

3. EFFECT ON THE ECONOMY 


The total effect has been to soak up a 
total of some $12 billions in excess in- 
terest from the economy. 

By siphoning off this spending power 
from America’s families, the tight money 
policy has had a profound effect upon 
the Nation’s economy. Spending power 
among America's families is the oil 
which lubricates the machinery of Amer- 
ican business. The more money our 
families have to spend, the more they 
can purchase from the retailer and the 
more he can order from the wholesaler 
and the more things that can be profit- 
ably produced by our manufacturing en- 
terprises which employ millions of Amer- 
icans, 

Thus, both by soaking up spending 
power from the markets and by making 
it harder for small business to finance 
growth, this deliberately contrived policy 
has stifled and retarded the entire econ- 
omy. 

Tts announced purpose was to discour- 
age borrowing and to fight inflation. As 
can be clearly seen, however, it most 
emphatically has not discouraged bor- 
rowing or buying on time. People are 
continuing to buy things on time. The 
only difference is that it costs more in 
the long run to pay for those things they 
are buying. Installment indebtedness is 
at an alltime high. As an anti-infla- 
tionary device it has been an abysmal 
failure. It has been like throwing gaso- 
line on the fire. By adding this extra 
hidden layer of cost to everything we 
buy, it has increased the cost of living 
and of doing business. 

The hard-money program has created 
an anachronism in our economy. For 
the first time we have had high prices 
on one hand and increased unemploy- 
ment and recession on the other. The 
value of the dollar has been made to go 
up and up for those who lend it, while 
it has come down and down for those 
who spend it. 

And this has been the real tragedy of 
the hard-money era. It has kept our 
economic plant from growing at a pace 
sufficient to keep up with the advances 
of technology and the burgeoning 
growth of our population. 

Just stop and think for a minute upon 
how rapidly our population is expanding, 
Every day when we sit down to dinner, 
there are 7,200 more of us in America 
needing to be served. Every month there 
is the population equivalent of a new 
Austin or a new Waco in our midst. 
Every 2 months there is a new Fort 
Worth. Every 6 months there is a new 
Harris County. 
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Yet our economy as a whole has not re- 
cently been keeping pace. From 1933 to 
1953, the gross national product ad- 
vanced at an average annual rate of 5.4 
percent. Since 1953 and the advent of 
this stultifying monetary policy, the eco- 
nomic growth rate has skidded to only 
2.4 percent annually. 

This is a tragedy. During the past 
year, due largely to the effects of this 
restrictive policy, the United States has 
shown the lowest economic growth rate 
of any major industrial nation in the 
world. 

If we are to sustain the rate of progress 
to which our economy had become ac- 
customed before this recent stifling, if 
we are to prove to a world choosing sides 
between our way and Russia’s that the 
United States is not an old Nation slow- 
ing down in the autumn of its existence 
but still a young and virile and inspiring 
example of productive progress, then we 
must cultivate anew an economic climate 
conducive to growth and optimism and 
new enterprise. 

Mr. REUSS. I thank the gentleman 
from Texas for his very valuable con- 
tribution. I commend him on his role 
in this Congress, on the one hand fight- 
ing inflation, moving toward a sense of 
fiscal responsibility, moving toward bal- 
anced budgets in times of prosperity, in- 
deed, budgets yielding a surplus so that 
payment on the national debt can be in- 
augurated, and at the same time vigor- 
ously exposing the fallacy of the admin- 
istration's high interest rate policy and 
showing that, far from fighting inflation, 
it causes inflation. 

I think on the roll of those who de- 
serve credit for defeating the adminis- 
tration’s attempt to get rid of the 41⁄4- 
percent interest ceiling on long-term 
bonds should be placed the name of the 
gentleman from Texas, Mr. JIM WRIGHT. 
His contribution deserves the gratitude 
of every homeowner, every purchaser on 
installment credit, every school district, 
every local government that has to bor- 
row money to meet its long-term needs. 
I think the gentleman has made a fine 
contribution to the health of our econ- 
omy, and he has done it, I must say, 
with precious little help from the admin- 
istration. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr, ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
gratulate our colleague for taking this 
time today. In my opinion, this is one 
of the most important public issues in 
Ameriea today. 

Mr. Speaker, those who defend this 
administration's tight-money, high-in- 
terest policy usually make the wild 
charge that the only alternative to tight 
money is runaway inflation. Aside from 
the fact that, as I have indicated earlier, 
the high-interest policies of recent years 
have themselves been an important cause 
of inflation, this implication that anyone 
who is opposed to tight money is unsound 
and irresponsible represents a blatant 
attempt to oversimplify the issue and 
ignores the fact that a responsible mone- 
tary policy would not rest on either 
extreme. 
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A sound monetary policy would be one 
which aims at healthy economie growth 
and stable prices. The tight-money 
policy of this administration has been 
an appalling failure on both counts. It 
has resulted in a lagging economic 
growth accompanied by continued rises 
in the cost of living. From a historic 
rate of 3.5 percent a year, our economic 
growth in the past 7 years has fallen to 
an average of only 2.4 percent a year. 
At the same time, the cost of living has 
risen by more than 10 percent. In 
other words, while failing utterly, as any 
housewife can tell you, to stop inflation 
as it was supposed to do, this policy 
of restricting our money supply and pro- 
viding the moneylenders with a bo- 
nanza of ever higher interest rates has 
retarded our economy’s expansion and 
will leave the next administration a her- 
itage of unemployed human and natural 
resources coupled with unmet needs. 

For the defenders of tight money to 
argue that this sorry record of slowed- 
down growth and increased cost is the 
only alternative to what they call “easy 
money” is eloquent testimony to the 
bankruptcy of ideas and policies which 
it offers to our people. We have proved 
in the past that the policy goals of the 
Employment Act of 1946 can be met and 
met adequately with a responsible mone- 
tary policy which has the general wel- 
fare of the people and the broad com- 
plex needs of our economy in view, 
rather than relying on a banker's ap- 
proach of squeezing the money supply 
and making things tougher and tougher 
for farmers, working people, and small 
business while the big corporations just 
administer their prices upward with 
every upward move of interest rates. 
We need the sort of policies that my 
friend, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Reuss] has so ably outlined—poli- 
cies that will not only encourage instead 
of choking off economic expansion, but 
will insure that prosperity is not con- 
fined to the few at the expense of the 
many, will ease instead of increasing the 
interest-rate burden on consumers and 
taxpayers, and will reduce the inflation- 
ary pressures generated by the banking 
system instead of adding to them. Such 
policies, Mr. Speaker, are the sound and 
responsible alternative to twins of ir- 
responsibility: Government abdication 
of responsibility for achieving stable 
price levels on the one hand and the 
catastrophic application of the high 
interest money squeeze on the other. 

Interestingly enough, the defenders of 
the tight-money policy do not content 
themselves with the argument that it is 
a good policy and one caleulated to stem 
the inflationary tide, they argue at the 
same time—and evidently in complete 
ignorance of the obvious contradiction— 
that the sky high interest rates that they 
have saddled the taxpayers with relative 
to the Federal debt are not the result of 
policy at all, but due to market forces 
beyond the Government's control. They 
would have us believe the old myth that 
money is a commodity like any other 
commodity and that interest rates are 
just the market price for money which 
the Government must pay, like any other 
borrower. This myth, like that of tight 
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Money as an answer to inflation, needs 
to be laid to rest once and for all. By 
now, it must be a very tired myth, worn 
out from its repeated use by the spokes- 
men of tight money. 

Two points should be made in answer 
to this myth. The first is that if the 
interest rate is the price of money, it is 
clearly one of the most administered 
prices in our economy, an economy with 
wide experience of administered prices. 


This is particularly the case with respect 


to the interest rate on the Federal debt. 
It must be remembered that the Federal 
Government is the largest single bor- 
rower in the economy—this fact alone 
means not only that the interest rate on 
the Federal debt is not just the result 
of imaginary free-market forces, but 
that the rate the Federal Government 
pays tends to set the rates in the rest of 
the economy. It must also be remem- 
bered that the market for Federal secu- 
Tities is channeled through an extremely 
smali group of dealers—17 in number 
which hardly serves to provide the sort 
of competitive market in which one need 
have no fear of administered prices, 
which is to say administered interest 
rates. 

The second and more basic point to 
be made is that those who argue that 
the Government is, or should be, unable 
to follow positive policies aimed at 
stabilizing interest rates at reasonable 
levels, are in reality arguing for an ab- 
dication by Government of a basic re- 
sponsibility. Total net debt in our econ- 
omy, public and private, rose to almost 
$850 billion last year and is probably in 
excess of $900 billion by now. Obviously 
this is a major factor in our economy 
and if we are to fulfill our responsibil- 
ities under the Employment Act of 1946 
we can hardly ignore the effects of in- 
terest rates nor can we refuse to follow 
policies which are designed to deal with 
those effects. Again, this is particularly 
true with regard to the Government’s 
own debt. That we have consistently 
recognized this responsibility is attested 
to by the long line of legislation on the 
subject through our Nation’s history, 
and not least by the act establishing the 
Federal Reserve System as a creature 
of the Congress. Does anyone deny the 
power and duty of the Congress to regu- 
late our banking system as a necessary 
exercise of our constitutional duty to 
regulate money? Of course not. And 
when the spokesmen of this administra- 
tion argue that the Federal Reserve is 
somehow mystically “independent,” and 
they are challenged, their reply really 
boils down to an endorsement of the 
current policies of the Federal Reserve 
System. This at least has the virtue 
of putting the argument where it be- 
longs—in terms of which policies are 
the best for the Nation. The administra- 
tion is, in effect, saying that they endorse 
the policies of the bankers on the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve— 
and this is hardly surprising since their 
own Treasury Department consistently 
follows policies in line with the same 
philosophy 


Thus, Mr. Speaker, it is not a ques- 
tion of our being powerless to effect in- 
terest rates—it is a question of what 
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sort of policies we want to follow. It 
is an argument between policies which 
have worked well in the past, stabiliz- 
ing the management of the Federal debt 
at reasonable interest rates, thus serving 
to encourage healthy economic growth 
and prevent skyrocketing interest rates 
in the rest of the economy as well as the 
inflationary push that flows from it, and 
policies which have proved disastrous 
over the past 7 years. It is an argument 
between the reforms which many of us 
have repeatedly called for and are con- 
tinuing to call for and those policies 
which have already cost all of us un- 
necessary billions in added interest 
charges and would have cost taxpayers 
still more billions over the coming years 
had we surrendered earlier this year to 
the plea for a repeal of our interest ceil- 
ing guideline. 

Mr.REUSS. Ithank the gentleman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. This dis- 
cussion brings to mind some remarks 
made by the Under Secretary of the 
Treasury at the University of Wisconsin 
School of Banking on the 18th of Au- 
gust 1960. The spokesman for the Treas- 
ury made clear there were three debt 
management purposes on the part of 
the Treasury. 

The first, which sounds logical, to 
manage the debt in a manner that will 
assure the orderly growth of the econ- 
omy. He says: 

To do this it should try, except in periods 
of recession, to place as much of the debt as 
possible outside of the commercial banks— 
apart from temporary bank underwriting. 
Restraint should be exercised in the amount 
of long-term securities issued, particularly 
in a recession period, in order not to preempt 
an undue amount of the new savings needed 
to support an expansion of the economy. 


The second deals with a balanced ma- 
turity structure; and the third basic pur- 
pose is to borrow as cheaply as possible, 
which he says must be balanced against 
the broader consideration of the public 
interest. 


Now, would the gentleman say, as he 
is a competent student of this subject, 
that in a period of recession there is some 
reason for not selling long-term Govern- 
ment bonds when there is no other strong 
demand for long-term funds? 


Mr. REUSS. That is precisely the 
time when they should be sold. That is 
the time when there is the greatest 
amount of loanable funds on hand seek- 
ing employment. I cannot see any rea- 
son to refrain from selling bonds when 
interest rates are low, other than a 
masochistic desire on the part of certain 
Officials to raise the interest rate on the 
public debt, and to saddle the taxpayers 
with these long-term obligations. I do 
not know what is so wrong with a low- 
interest coupon. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Would 
the gentleman say that the third point 
made by the Under Secretary, that they 
should borrow as cheaply as possible, 
would support this as the proper time 
to borrow in the long-term market, espe- 
cially in light of the second point, 
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which was to lengthen out and balance 
the maturity structure? Would it not 
seem reasonable to the gentleman for 
the Treasury to seek to place its long- 
term commitments at a time when these 
commitments could be made at the low- 
est possible coupon rate rather than at 
the time of the highest interest rates? 
Would not the best policy be to put them 
out when they could borrow as cheaply 
as possible? 

According to the Treasury’s own argu- 
ment that it should borrow as cheaply as 
possible, it would seem to me the best 
argument for the course of action the 
gentleman from Wisconsin is proposing; 
namely, that the Treasury be encouraged 
to place more long-term debt at times of 
low interest rates, instead of encourag- 
ing long-term debt only at high interest 
rates. The Congress insisted last year 
that it should, during high-interest peri- 
ods, settle momentarily for short-term 
commitments, so that the public would 
not be saddled with very expensive 30- 
or 40-year commitments at peak interest 
rates. 

Does not the gentleman believe that is 
a proper fulfillment of the third criterion 
I have read from the Under Secretary’s 
list of criteria? 

Mr. REUSS. That third criterion of 
the Secretary of the Treasury that the 
gentleman from Colorado had just read; 
namely, that the Treasury ought to bor- 
row at the lowest possible interest rates, 
is one unfortunately honored in the 
breach by this administration. They 
have not paid the slightest attention to 
that criterion and, as the gentleman 
from Texas has pointed out, the tax- 
payer is the loser by billions of dollars. 
I wish they would pay some attention 
to that third criterion but, from the Un- 
der Secretary’s speech at Madison, which 
the gentleman is reading from, it is in- 
dicated that they are not going to pay 
attention to it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. It is dis- 
tressing that the Treasury can make 
these arguments for a course of action 
which we on the Democratic side of the 
aisle could and do applaud, and then 
turn around and pursue a course of action 
which violates the case it has made. For 
example, from the Treasury’s statement 
of the ownership of public securities for 
August 1960, one can examine the fluctu- 
ation in the placing the debt among com- 
mercial banks and other owners. During 
the last year there was considerable con- 
cern about the inflationary threat. I find 
that the commercial bank holdings in 
January 1959 were $68 billion. They 
fell during the first 9 months of 1959, 
and they have gone down again this 
year, currently the commercial banks 
hold $56 billion. So we have had bonds 
going out of the banks during periods of 
inflation and of recession. It seems to 
me that there is a hiatus between the 
asserted purposes and the record which 
has been made by the Treasury. 

It seems to me also, because debt man- 
agement is essentially a technical area, 
that the public misses the simply fan- 
tastic situation now being proposed, that 
we refund 2.5 percent loans not due for 
8 to 12 years. 
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The taxpayers are asked to give up 
2.5 percent bonds in order to issue what 
might be 3%-percent bonds. 

Mr. REUSS. The Secretary has not 
stated exactly what coupons he will put 
out, but if he follows the good old Secre- 
tary Humphrey tradition, he will put out 
the highest possible coupon, which would 
be detrimental to the taxpayers. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. A gen- 
tleman recently said he was a 200-per- 
cent American, having mortgages on 
both coasts. That makes me a 100-per- 
cent American; I have only one mort- 
gage, which is back in Colorado. It was 
my good fortune to negotiate that mort- 
gage at 4 percent years ago. 

Mr. REUSS. I can assure the gentle- 
man from Colorado of his 100-percent 
Americanism; and if he had more homes, 
he would have more mortgages. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. There is 
no question about that. But not in my 
wildest dream would I go now to my 
real estate company and say, “Gentle- 
men, I would like to renegotiate this 
mortgage with you” and I will not until 
the interest rate for new money falls 
below 4 percent. 

If I can go down and get a mortgage 
at a rate lower than 4 percent, I will 
refund or sign a new paper any day. 
But the notion that I would voluntarily 
go down and say “I would like to pay 
5.5 or 6 percent” has never occurred 
to me. As a responsible Representative 
of my district, I am distressed to find 
the Treasury is not being challenged, 
except by the remarks made here this 
afternoon, to a proposal that was pub- 
lished in the Wall Street Journal on 
August 19 that we should take a major 
portion of outstanding debt costing us 
only 2.5 percent and call that in and 
issue a new long-term debt at a much 
higher rate, at heavy additional cost to 
the taxpayer. 

This seems to me to be robbery in 
broad daylight. Yet I have heard no 
criticism, even from the press, about the 
Treasury having made such a proposal 
to saddle the taxpayers with a higher 
rate through refinancing at a higher rate. 
I am sure there would have been loud 
screams in protest had this been pro- 
posed by a Democratic administration. 
Congress is asked to levy higher taxes 
because the Treasury has raised the 
annual interest cost of the debt $3 bil- 
lion. Apparently this new and costly 
plan will all be done without a whisper, 
without a single voice of complaint, ex- 
cept the complaint I am making and the 
gentleman from Wisconsin is making. 

Mr. REUSS. It will be interesting if 
the New York Times, the Wall Street 
Journal, the New York Herald Tribune, 
the Washington Post and Times Herald, 
the AP, the UPI, and the other great 
services carry the point tomorrow that 
the gentleman just made—that a raid 
on the Treasury the likes of which has 
never been seen before is about to be per- 
petrated in broad daylight. I shall wait 
with interest to see whether they pick up 
this quarter-of-a-billion-dollar point. 

The gentleman from Colorado men- 
tioned another very important criterion 
of fiscal and monetary responsibility, 
namely, the idea that to the largest 
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possible extent the ownership of the 
national debt should be kept out of the 
hands of the commercial banks, because 
to the extent that the commercial banks 
hold the debt, just to that extent is it 
inflationary. It is interesting to note in 
that connection that just this month, 
when the Treasury sold a billion dollars’ 
worth of long-term bonds, $5 billion 
worth of applications appeared for those 
bonds. A large part of that $5 billion 
worth of applications was on behalf of 
so-called savings type investors, indi- 
viduals, corporations, and so on, other 
than banks. And, it is interesting to 
note—and I think somewhat shocking— 
that the Treasury allotted to savings type 
investors a mere 25 percent of their total 
subscription, and thus let into the pic- 
ture these same commercial banks 
which, in the eyes of all responsible 
economists, should not be holding the 
national debt at all. The Treasury gives 
no explanation of this. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 
Treasury release of August 12 recites 
the facts the gentleman refers to, in its 
Release A-913. Seven thousand seven 
hundred and fifty million dollars of 34%- 
percent certificates of indebtedness were 
subscribed in the amount of $17,388 mil- 
lion and $1 billion of 3%-percent bonds 
due May 15, 1968, were subscribed in the 
amount of $5,183 million. Now, would it 
not seem to the gentleman that the 
Treasury, in light of its repeatedly pro- 
fessed concern that the length of the 
debt be extended, should have placed 
more of the debt into long-term securi- 
ties? The Treasury might well have 
guessed a little better on the accepta- 
bility of the long-term bonds in the kind 
of a market we are now experiencing. It 
might well have used this opportunity to 
have permitted a larger portion of the 
bids for bonds to be honored and not 
have sought to place so much of the 
debt into the $7,750 million of certifi- 
cates due on August 1, 1961, barely a 
year away. 

It would seem to me in face of the 
subscriptions that were received this 
month—and in face of the Treasury 
briefing of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency last year on lengthening 
the maturity on the debt—that the 
Treasury has allowed practice in the past 
month to betray its professions of last 
year. And, I wonder in connection with 
these interest rates if the Treasury re- 
members that last year we were told by 
them that our refusal to permit them to 
sell more long-term Government bonds 
was driving interest rates way up? We 
said for the Treasury to pay the higher 
rates temporarily, for the rate will go 
down again. 

Today the Treasury long-term bonds 
have lower yields. The highest current 
yield I see in the New York Times list 
published Thursday, August 25, as of 
yesterday’s market, shows the highest 
to be 3.88 percent in this list on bonds; 
and on shorter bills the highest yield I 
see quoted is 2.83 percent. 

It seems to me that the Treasury’s old 
request of the President, and his request 
of us on Monday of this week, is very 
strange—strange that we should be 
asked again to raise the ceiling on in- 
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terest rates in the face of a market con- 
dition which is known to any reader of 
market statistics. For the market re- 
port shows it is perfectly obvious that 
the Treasury is not being hamstrung by 
a 4%4-percent ceiling and driven into 
the short-term market. 

We were told last year that the Treas- 
ury could not sell long-term bonds under 
our 4½-percent ceiling. At this time, 
this year, the 4%4-percent ceiling is of 
no significance at all. Obviously that is 
so, because the Treasury reports an over- 
subscription of 500 percent, and not of 
any 414-percent bonds, but of 3% per- 
cent. 

So it would seem to me under present 
circumstances that the Treasury might 
now match its loud protestations of last 
year by action to place a larger portion 
of the debt in long-term securities. 
Moreover, as the gentleman suggests, in 
making its allotments—to use the 
Treasury’s own phrase—subscriptions 
for bonds from savings-type investors 
and Government-invested accounts were 
allotted 25 percent. It would seem to 
me, in the face of the Treasury’s pro- 
fessed concern to place these securities 
in the hands of the savings-type in- 
vestors, that the Treasury might have 
put a much higher portion of the allot- 
ments into the hands of those who are 
indeed savings-type investors than their 
own release indicates they have been 
doing. 

In light of the recent history, the tax- 
payers can be thankful that Congress 
did not permit the Treasury to issue 
billions of dollars’ worth of 5-percent 
bonds for 20 or 30 years. Our action 
then at least prevented that raid on the 
Treasury. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Address- 
ing myself to the gentleman from Col- 
orado, he was completely misleading 
everybody by trying to compare yield 
with interest rate. The gentleman cer- 
tainly knows that there is an entirely 
different situation to be had there. You 
may have a yield of one thing and an in- 
terest rate of another. That accounts 
for the differences in some of the quota- 
tions which the gentleman read. I think 
the gentleman should at least be honest 
with the House in making these com- 
parisons. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. In its 
market effect, there might be a differ- 
ence of an eighth of a point, a frac- 
tion, but that is not significant in the 
light of the issues with which we have 
been dealing. 

I want to thank both gentlemen for 
their remarks, and to comment on just 
a couple of other points. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
brought to the House its approval of 
advance refunding in the past year, 
which is the basis on which the Treas- 
ury now proposes to move a substantial 
part of the 1968 or 1972 debt forward for 
8 or more years at higher rates. At the 
time congressional approval of the ad- 
vance refunding was given, I had the 
impression that the intent was to make 
it possible for the Treasury to sell new 
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bonds to people who now hold bonds, but 
a little before they got to the point of 
having to liquidate bonds whose term 
had expired. Is that the gentleman’s 
understanding of advance refunding? 

Mr. REUSS. “Advance refunding” is 
It may mean any 

in of any existing security and 
its exchange for a new one. I do not 
think Congress is opposed to “advance 
refunding” in principle. What it is op- 
posed to is “advance refunding” that is 
as silly as this proposed advance refund- 
If, for example, 
the Treasury wanted to call in an issue 
that had perhaps 2 more years to run, 
and had a 5-percent coupon on it, and 
issued long-term obligations at 3% per- 
cent, I say that would be an excellent 
ease for advance refunding. 

I would applaud the efforts of the 
Treasury to tidy up its house in that 
manner. But it makes no sense what- 
ever to take an issue that has 12 years 
to run, and that has a very favorable 
coupon on it of 2.5 percent, and say 


that just because the very sight of a 


low interest coupon disturbs the present 
custodian of the Treasury, therefore, the 
Government is going to call it in and 
put a high coupon on it. That, I sub- 
mit, is madness, and very expensive 
madness, for the Federal taxpayer. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Would 
the gentleman not feel that if the Treas- 
ury persists in carrying forward under 
this power which the Congress has 
granted it, when its use of that power 
appears to be a fiscal abuse and a fiscal 
irresponsibility, then the Congress should 
be asked in the next session to reexamine 
the authority which it has this past 
year conveyed and, perhaps, either with- 
drawn the authority or put reasonable 
limits on the authority so that it does 
not become the occasion for a new fiscal 
abuse? Would that not seem a rea- 
sonable course of action? 

Mr. REUSS. Yes, and better still, to 
try to put into the Treasury people who 
have an interest in helping the taxpayer 
for a change, and who are not forever 
hellbent on getting the national debt 
saddled with higher and higher interest 
coupons. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The Mc- 
Laughlin Banking Corp. publishes a 
newsletter on economic trends and their 
impact on business. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks to 
include several paragraphs from the 
August 15 newsletter so that the Mem- 
bers may read what this newsletter has 
to say with respect to the developing 
downward trend in the American econ- 
omy, and which puts their interpretation 
on the changing economic scene. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Price). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
Economic TRENDS AND THEIR IMPACT ON 
BUSINESS 
(Prepared Weekly by the Staff of Business 

2 News Associates, Inc.) 

MONEY TALKS 

The story on second half business pros- 

pects would be told, we said here some weeks 
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ago, by the action of the money market. 
Money talks, ‘tis agreed, and money has 
indeed spoken—bearing the word that the 
seasonal business upturn in the fall isn't 
going to be anything to write home about 
this year. 

The message has come in several ways. 
For one thing, rates on short term funds have 
been skidding for months—3-month Treas- 
ury bills recently yielded as little as 2.131 
percent, lowest since August 1958, and even 
at last week's higher 2.215 percent, were far 
below the 4.5 percent level which prevailed as 
1960 began. Rates on other short-term paper 
have dropped comparably. 

Secondly, the Federal Reserve Board, the 
Nation’s money managers, has made clear 
by its actions in recent weeks the belief that 
the economy can use a little stimulation. 
First they trimmed the discount rate from 4 
percent to 344 percent; this was followed by 
a reduction in the margin requirements on 
stock purchases from 90 percent to 70 per- 
cent. Most significant of all was last week’s 
easing of bank reserve requirements, net 
effect of which will be to add an estimated 
$3.6 billion to the total funds banks can 
lend. 

Since banks, when they have excess funds, 
tend to employ them in governments or other 
securities, if not in loans, the Fed’s moves 
are directed at making financing cheaper to 
stimulate business demand. The Fed is well 
aware, of course, that any action to give 
banks more reserves “will provide more water 
in the horse trough with the knowledge that 
the horse might not be keen on drinking,” 
as one observer put it. 

And that’s just what has been happening. 
With consumers growing more cautious in 
their credit purchases, homebuilding far be- 
low expectations thus trimming the need for 
mortgage money and businessmen trying to 
slow the pace of inventory accumulation, the 
overall demand for funds has been well below 
what had been looked for. Since July 1, for 
example, commercial and industrial loans 
outstanding nationally have skidded $664 
million, compared to an increase of $103 mil- 
lion in the same period of last year. 

Thus, the most the Fed’s new easy-money 
polity is likely to do is to cut the cost of 
borrowing in certain areas—it can't be ex- 
pected to immediatley stimulate demand for 
funds. But by exerting pressure for more 
available and lower-cost funds, the Fed is 
laying the groundwork for the next surge 
in business activity. 


POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 


Midsummer economic trends are giving the 
Nixon campaign team some concern. Some 
important lead indicators are showing fur- 
ther weakness this month, although overall 
business activity held its own, and the ad- 
ministration’s advisers cling to the view that 
a very gradual expansion will continue 
through the fall. 

Members of the Vice President's organiza- 
tion are painfully aware, however, that a 
downturn—already heralded by unionist 
Walter Reuther as the “third Eisenhower- 
Nixon recession“ could damage Nrxon’s 
chances of winning the November election. 
Some are grumbling privately at the appar- 
ent unconcern of the White House. 

Actually, President Eisenhower has paved 
the way for stimulative action if he feels it 
is warranted. Moreover, many stimulative 
actions could be taken without waiting on 
Congress. Placement of military contracts 
could be speeded up, and the allocation of 
Federal aid funds could be advanced. Secre- 
tary of Commerce Mueller last month gave 
such a nudge to roadbuilding by allocating 
to the States—more than a year in advance— 
the full fiscal 1962 interstate highway con- 
struction funds. Whether there will be more 
nudges from Washington may depend on the 
July economic reports now g to 
emerge from the statistical mills, and to the 
developing mood of businessmen and con- 
sumers. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman who preceded 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, that is 
the gentleman from Iowa, had reference 
to the concern which both parties feel as 
to the need for maintaining a stable dol- 
lar and a stable level of prices. I know 
the gentleman from Wisconsin is the 
author of a bill which he has previously 
referred to this afternoon, which would 
write into the Employment Act of 1946 
language which would clarify the con- 
gressional intent for stable prices and 
which, furthermore, relates monetary 
policy to that goal. I am, myself, the 
author of a bill to add to goals of the 
Employment Act of 1946 the maintenance 
of stable price levels. So both of us 
Share with others their concern for 
avoiding inflation. 

I asked the gentleman from Iowa to 
refer me to any language in the Re- 
publican platform dealing with the con- 
cern of the Republican Party as to infia- 
tion. I find there are two sentences on 
page 9 and I call these sentences to the 
attention of the House. 

The Republican Party favors “use of 
the full powers of government to prevent 
the scourge of depression and infla- 
tion”—and I quote again maintenance 
of a stable dollar as an indispensable 
means to progress.“ 

A review of the rest of the 30 pages 
does not disclose any language with re- 
spect to what precisely this means. Now 
to quote, “use the full powers of gov- 
ernment” means, of course, I presume, 
that there is nothing the Republicans 
would not do to fight inflation. How- 
ever, in the 744 years that they have 
had the opportunity to fight inflation, 
the only things we have seen them do 
for sure is to raise interest rates, to in- 
crease costs to the homeowner and to the 
small businessman, to the farmer, to the 
school districts, and to the city, State, 
and national taxpayers. They have 
raised the price of money in the name of 
an anti-inflation program. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I realize the gen- 
tleman is a student of economics and 
has been an instructor in that field in a 
great college and university. 

I do not pretend that I am his match, 
especially in discussing every detail of 
this very important field in our econ- 
omy; however, I would like to ask the 
gentleman if the Congress had followed 
the administration recommendations as 
far as the budget was concerned, had 
not overridden vetoes on occasion to 
spend more money, we would have more 
money to pay off the debt, would not 
that in itself have the effect of reducing 
the interest rate as happened recently 
following the announcement of the sur- 
plus? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I would 
say to the gentleman that the budgetary 
impact during the past year upon the 
interest rate has been very mild. A bil- 
lion-dollar surplus is far less significant 
than the monetary course which has 
been followed. 
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I would say to the gentleman from 
Iowa that the surplus to which he al- 
Judes is due not so much to Presidential 
vetoes as to the majority action by the 
Democratic members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee who worked to cut out 
almost a billion dollars from the Presi- 
dent’s budget and thus make the surplus 
possible. May I say also that another 
billion could have been cut out of the 
budget by having left the interest rates 
as they were in 1958. The policies that 
the administration followed raised the 
cost of the debt in the past year to the 
extent that we had to vote for more than 
a billion-dollar increase in taxes. So I 
would say, on the contrary, that the 
monetary policies which have been rec- 
ommended here on the floor by the 
Members of the majority party would 
have in fact permitted a $2 billion sur- 
plus this year rather than a $1 billion 
surplus. Therefore, we could agree, be- 
cause we would have gladly cut the debt 
further if you would only adopt policies 
which are suitably related to our con- 
cern to reduce the size of the debt. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I realize that I 
am not competent to argue this question 
of interest rates as ably as the gentle- 
man from Colorado, but I want to re- 
mind him again that the majority party 
was responsible for spending more 
money than the administration desired, 
and I would call particular attention to 
the public works bill which was passed 
over the President’s veto where we added 
many projects that did not even meet 
the requirements laid down by the Con- 
gress itself. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 
gentleman is now talking not about last 
year’s budget but about his estimates 
with respect to some future budget. 

The new starts which the Democratic 
Party insisted on last year were paid for 
in full, to the last dollar, out of reduc- 
tions from other appropriations and, 
therefore, there was no budget impact 
in the 1960 budget by reason of the 
action of the Congress. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. The gentleman is 
skirting around my question, I am 
afraid, and not answering my question. 
I am pointing out this matter of passing 
over the President’s veto that bill which 
had in it 67 projects which were not 
fiscally sound, which did not even meet 
the requirements Congress itself laid 
down. To have cut out those items 
would have amounted to almost $1 bil- 
lion saving in itself. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 
gentleman means that we should have 
cut out all the projects irrespective of 
their need. To a citizen who wrote me 
objecting to my action on these flood 
control and other items, I simply sent a 
copy of the proceedings and said: 

This is what I acted on. It is easy to call 
it pork barrel if you have never seen a flood. 
The cost of these projects is less than the 
damage caused by the floods. 


He sent my letter back to me with an 
endorsement on it that he was for me. 

It is poor economy to withhold money 
from projects when the cost of the proj- 
ect is less than the damage the floods 
will cause. 
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Mr. SCHWENGEL. The record does 
not support that view entirely. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. I think it might be in- 
teresting to point out, since the question 
has arisen as to the action of the Con- 
gress in reference to the budget requests 
of the President, that in the 8 years the 
Eisenhower administration has been in 
existence the Congress, particularly dur- 
ing 6 of the 8 years the Democratic 
Party was in control of the Congress, the 
Congress has reduced the President’s 
budget requests in actual appropriations 
by somewhere between $12 and $14 bil- 
lion. I think this substantial reduction 
perhaps had something to do with the 
slight surplus that occurred in the budget 
this year. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS, I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask for this time to express appreciation 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin, the 
gentleman from Colorado and others 
who have taken part in this discussion 
for highlighting for this House, and I 
think for the country, what could easily 
become one of the major campaign 
issues in this fall campaign of 1960. I 
think the spotlight which has been 
turned on the Treasury’s current effort 
to replace 2.5-percent bonds, if I under- 
stand correctly the presentation of the 
gentlemen on the floor, with higher in- 
terest rate bonds, shows a clear and 
obvious attempt to raise, in the dying 
moments of this administration, the in- 
terest rate level on these 2.5-percent 
long-term bonds. I think that dis- 
closure on this floor could become one of 
the principal campaign issues of the 1960 
campaign, and the country owes a high 
debt of appreciation to the gentlemen 
who brought this to the attention of the 
Members of this House. 

Mr. REUSS. I thank the gentleman, 
and let me say that, rather than have 
this a political issue, we would prefer to 
have it a saving for the taxpayers of the 
United States. Nothing would make me 
happier than to have the Treasury an- 
nounce tomorrow that it has given up 
this attempt to exchange 2.5-percent 
U.S. securities, which come due in 1972, 
and instead is going to get on with the 
job it ought to be getting on with, of 
lengthening the current debt, and doing 
so at the lowest possible interest rate. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. If this recent at- 
tempt by the Treasury Department gets 
the attention of the press and the public 
it should receive, it will arouse as much 
indignation in the country as Teapot 
Dome did when that took place. I hope 
it will arouse the same kind of action in 
November. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Colorado. I want 
to say to the gentleman that the dis- 
cussion we have had on debt manage- 
ment should be very helpful to many 
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citizens as well as to Members of Con- 
gress in understanding some of the fun- 
damental issues that always face any 
administration in carrying forward the 
intent of Congress, as expressed in the 
Employment Act of 1946. 

I would like to point out that there 
has been recently some indication that 
the administration is aware that its pol- 
icies are slipping and there has been a 
reversal of the direction. For this we 
are grateful to the Federal Reserve. But 
I would agree with the gentleman the 
methods being used are wrong, 

For example, what the country needs 
is more housing to be built. We need 
more houses than we are producing, 
Yet one of the actions taken by the Fed- 
eral Reserve was to lower the margin 
requirements for the purchase of stock 
from 90 to 70 percent. Gambling in the 
stock market does not increase the pro- 
ductivity of the American economy. 
That same kind of money spent in ex- 
pansion of our economy would yield 
benefits to the various communities. 
The gentleman will recall that last year 
he and I joined a few others in suggest- 
ing that with an inflationary pressure 
which we were then experiencing, the 
sharp increase which was also occurring 
in consumer credit justified a concern 
about the extent to which Americans 
were mortgaging their future during in- 
flation to increase the demand for goods. 

I noted, for example, both on the floor 
of the House and in conversations with 
responsible public officials of this ad- 
ministration, and they agreed, that it 
would be better to restrict consumer 
credit during an inflationary period in 
order that one could relax consumer 
credit in the event of an economic turn- 
down, because expansion of consumer 
credit is one of the easiest ways to stimu- 
late the economy. And, the tragedy is 
that we were proven right, but no action 
took place. 

When the recession comes, the con- 
sumer response is, of course, to pay off 
debts. So, we are now going into a 
process of debt liquidation. The admin- 
istration threw away, by its neglect of 
the case we were making a year ago, one 
of the best tools they might have had 
for facing the economic downturn that 
is now occurring. The chickens are 
coming home to roost. This may not 
be an easy question to explain, but it is 
nonetheless significant that this failure 
to have the courage to face the require- 
ments at the time the inflation was going 
on has now made it impossible for them 
to face the demands that recession 
makes. 

Mr. REUSS. The gentleman pointed 
to the fact that we are now in an eco- 
nomic trend downward. Would the 
gentleman agree with me that it is 
ironic, despite the fact that we are in a 
downtrend now, that the cost of living 
under this administration continues to 
goup? Right in the last half hour there 
has been handed to me the most recent 
report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
showing that the cost of living in July 
went up once again to an alltime high 
level. I would like the gentleman’s com- 
ment, if he has a comment, on the qual- 
ity of the economic performance of this 
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administration in bringing about an all- 
time high in the cost of living at the 
‘same time that we have something like 
5 percent unemployed in this coun- 
try, and a growth rate scarcely one- 
third of that of Communist Russia. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 
gentleman’s question is one to which I 
confess as a person trained in econom- 
ics, I am almost unable to respond. 
Never before in history have we asso- 
ciated inflation with depression so con- 
sistently. Actually, the unemployed 
labor force has been ranging between 
5 ½ and 6 percent this year. We never 
assumed in 1946 that it would go far 
above 3 percent without corrective ac- 
tion. It makes a mockery of the Repub- 
lican platform as far as maintaining the 
stability of our country is concerned. 
By contrast, the gentleman knows that 
the Democratic Party in its platform at 
Los Angeles—and the Republicans had 
a chance to copy from this; they copied 
much else—said as follows: 


The Republican failure in the economic 
field has been virtually complete. 

Their years of power have consisted of two 
recessions, in 1953-54 and 1957-60, sepa- 
tated by the most severe peacetime inflation 
in > 
They have shown themselves incapable of 
checking inflation. In their efforts to do so, 
they have brought on recessions that have 
thrown millions of Americans out of work. 
Yet even in these slumps, the cost of living 
has continued to climb, and it is now at an 
all-time high. 

They have slowed down the rate of growth 
of the economy to about one-third the rate 
of the Soviet Union. 

Over the past 7\4-year period, the Re- 
publicans have failed to balance the budget 
or reduce the national debt. Responsible 
fiscal policy requires surpluses in good times 
to more than offset the deficits which may 
occur in recessions, in order to reduce the 
national debt over the long run. The Re- 
publican administration has produced the 
deficits—in fact, the greatest deficit in any 
peacetime year in history, in 1958-59—but 
only occasional and meager surpluses. 
Their first 7 years produced a total deficit of 
nearly $19 billion. 

While reducing outlays for essential pub- 
lic services which directly benefit our people, 
they have raised the annual interest charge 
on the national debt to a level $3 billion 
higher than when they took office, In the 
8 fiscal years of the Republican administra- 
tion, these useless higher interest payments 
will have cost the taxpayers $9 billion. 

They have mismanaged the public debt 
not only by increasing interest rates, but 
also by failing to lengthen the average ma- 
turity of Government obligations when they 
had a clear opportunity to do so. 


ECONOMIC GROWTH 


The new Democratic administration will 
confidently proceed to unshackle American 
enterprise and to free American labor, indus- 
trial leadership, and capital, to create an 
abundance that will outstrip any other 
system. 

Free competitive enterprise is the most 
creative and productive form of economic 
order that the world has seen. The recent 
slow pace of American growth is due not to 
the failure of our free economy but to the 
failure of our national leadership. 

We Democrats believe that our economy 
can and must grow at an average rate of 5 
percent annually, almost twice as fast as our 
average annual rate since 1953. We pledge 
ourselves to policies that will achieve this 
goal without inflation. 
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Economic growth is the means whereby 
we improve the American standard of living 
and produce added tax resources for na- 
tional secutity and essential public services. 

Our economy must grow more swiftly in 
order to absorb two groups of workers: The 
much larger number of young people who 
will be reaching working age in the 1960's, 
and the workers displaced by the rapid pace 
of technological advances, including auto- 
mation. Republican policies which have 
stifled growth could only mean increasingly 
severe unemployment, particularly of youth 
and older workers. 


AN END TO TIGHT MONEY 


As the first step in speeding economic 
growth, a Democratic President will put an 
end to the present high-interest, tight- 
money policy. 

This policy has failed in its stated pur- 
pose—to keep prices down. It has given us 
two recessions within 5 years, bankrupted 
many of our farmers, produced a record 
number of business failures, and added bil- 
lions of dollars in unnecessary higher inter- 
est charges to Government budgets and the 
cost of living. 

A new Democratic administration will re- 
ject this philosophy of economic slowdown. 
We are committed to maximum employment, 
at decent wages and with fair profits, in a 
far more productive, expanding economy. 

The Republican high-interest policy has 
extracted a costly toll from every American 
who has financed a home, an automobile, a 
refrigerator, or a television set. 

It has foisted added burdens on taxpayers 
of State and local governments which must 
borrow for schools and other public services. 

It has added to the cost of many goods 
and services, and hence has been itself a 
factor in inflation. 

It has created windfalls for many finan- 
cial institutions. 

The $9 billion of added interest charges 
on the national debt would have been even 
higher but for the prudent insistence of the 
Democratic Congress that the ceiling on in- 
terest rates for long-term Government bonds 
be maintained. 


CONTROL OF INFLATION 


The American consumer has a right to 
fair prices. We are determined to secure 
that right. 

Inflation has its roots in a variety of 
causes; its cures lies in a variety of remedies. 
Among those remedies are monetary and 
credit policies properly applied, budget sur- 
pluses in times of full employment, and ac- 
tion to restrain administered price increases 
in industries where economic power rests in 
the hands of a few. 

A fair share of the gains from increasing 
productivity in many industries should be 
passed on to the consumer through price 
reductions, 

* J . » . 


FULL EMPLOYMENT 


The Democratic Party reaffirms its support 
of full employment as a paramount objec- 
tive of national policy. 

For nearly 30 months the rate of unem- 
ployment has been between 5 and 7.5 per- 
cent of the labor force. A pool of 3 to 4 
million citizens, able and willing to work 
but unable to find jobs, has been written off 
by the Republican administration as a 
normal readjustment of the economic sys- 
tem. 

The policies of a Democratic administra- 
tion to restore economic growth will reduce 
current unemployment to a minimum. 

Thereafter, if recessionary trends appear, 
we will act promptly with countermeasures, 
such as public works or temporary tax cuts. 
We will not stand idly by and permit re- 
cessions to run their course as the Republi- 
can administration has done. 
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FISCAL RESPONSIBILITY 


We vigorously reject the notion that Amer- 
ica, with a half-trillion-dollar gross national 
product, and nearly half of the world’s in- 
dustrial resources, cannot afford to meet our 
needs at home and in our world relationships, 

We believe, moreover, that except in pe- 
riods of recession or national emergency, 
these needs can be met with a balanced 
budget, with no increase in present tax rates, 
and with some surplus for the gradual reduc- 
tion of our national debt. 

To assure such a balance we shall pursue 
a four-point program of fiscal responsibility. 

First, we shall end the gross waste in Fed- 
eral expenditures which needlessly raises the 
budgets of many Government agencies. 

The most conspicuous unnecessary item is, 
of course, the excessive cost of interest on 
the national debt. Courageous action to end 
duplication and competition among the 
armed services will achieve large savings. 
The cost of the agricultural program can be 
reduced while at the same time prosperity 
is being restored to the Nation’s farmers. 

Second, we shall collect the billions in taxes 
which are owed to the Federal Government 
but not now collected. 

The Internal Revenue Service is still suf- 
fering from the cuts inflicted upon its en- 
forcement staff by the Republican adminis- 
tration and the Republican Congress in 1953. 

The administration's own Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue has testified that billions 
of dollars in revenue are lost each year be- 
cause the Service does not have sufficient 
agents to follow up on tax evasion. 

We will add enforcement personnel, and 
develop new techniques of enforcement, to 
collect tax revenue which is now being lost 
through evasion. 

Third, we shall close the loopholes in the 
tax laws by which certain privileged groups 
legally escape their fair share of taxation. 

Among the more conspicuous loopholes are 
depletion allowances which are inequitable, 
special consideration for recipients of divi- 
dend income, and deductions for extravagant 
business expenses which have reached 
scandalous proportions. 

Tax reform can raise additional revenue 
and at the same time increase legitimate in- 
centives for growth, and make it possible to 
ease the burden on the general taxpayer who 
now pays an unfair share of taxes because of 
special favors to the few. 

Fourth, we shall bring in added Federal 
tax revenues by expanding the economy it- 
self. Each dollar of additional production 
puts an additional 18 cents in tax revenue 
in the National Treasury. A 5-percent growth 
rate, therefore, will mean that at the end 
of 4 years the Federal Government will have 
had a total of nearly $50 billion in additional 
tax revenues above those presently received. 

By these four methods we can sharply 
increase the Government funds available for 
needed services, for correction of tax in- 
equities, and for debt or tax reduction. 

Much of the challenge of the 1960’s, how- 
ever, remains unforeseen and unforeseeable. 

If, therefore, the unfolding demands of the 
new decade at home or abroad should im- 
pose clear national responsibilities that can- 
not be fulfilled without higher taxes, we will 
not allow political disadvantage to deter us 
from doing what is required. 


And, as one who sat on the platform 
committee, I can assure the House that 
there was not the slightest coercion nor 
were we dictated to by any candidate or 
combination of candidates meeting in 
Washington, New York, or Chicago. 
Those of us who were elected to the 
platform committee sat down together 
at Los Angeles, reached an agreement, 
and endorsed this platform that went to 
the entire convention, and there was no 
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question on this. There was unanimity 
of opinion. This was due to the fact 
that we had asked the American people 
in the full public hearings we had, and 
we had all their suggestions summarized, 
and copies of those summaries were in 
our hands. 

These hearings and these summaries 
made it clear that the American people 
do not want to fight inflation with only 
the jawbone. They want serious action. 
We have an entire program which the 
Democratic Party will endorse and I am 
confident that the Democratic adminis- 
tration will again have the kind of cour- 
age, in January, to face this issue. 

I speak as one who served as part of 
the Democratic administration of Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, in the Executive Office of 
the President, during the years 1942 to 
1944, in the fiscal division, when this 
was a very real problem. I have seen 
the Democratic administration from the 
inside face far more rigorous economic 
problems than this administration has 
ever faced and I have seen that adminis- 
tration meet them. Therefore, I am 
confident, not just from reading history, 
but from living with history, that the 
next Democratic administration will 
again discharge its responsibilities com- 
petently and wisely, conscious of its need 
to promote and maintain maximum em- 
ployment, production and purchasing 
power at stable price levels. It will fight 
inflation effectively without stifling the 
economy in the process. 

Mr. REUSS. I thank the gentleman. 


INSURING MORE EQUITABLE 
TREATMENT OF SMALL BUSINESS 
IN GOVERNMENT PROCUREMENT 
CONTRACTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. Corr] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I know 
that many Members of the Congress 
share my growing concern with the 
steady erosion of the percentage of the 
military dollar placed with small busi- 
ness. 

The statistics are all too familiar to the 
Congress. I shall not repeat them ex- 
cept to say that during fiscal year 1959, 
for example, I am told that of $2244 
billion—the net value of military prime 
contracts—almost 74 percent was award- 
ed to 100 companies—20 of which re- 
ceived a shade over one-half of this 
822 ½ billion. I am told that in 1954 
small business received about 25 percent 
of military prime contract dollars, but 
that in fiscal year 1959, this share has 
decreased to an inadequate 16.6 percent. 
I am also informed that there is little 
prospect that this alarming decline will 
be reversed in the foreseeable future. 

Time and time and time again, in 
legislation, in committee reports, and on 
the floors of the House and Senate, 
Congress has declared its clear desire 
that small business be granted a fair op- 
portunity to participate in and con- 
tribute to our defense programs and re- 
ceive a fair proportion of the military 
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procurement dollar. Nevertheless, this 
mandate, if it has not been ignored, has 
not been carried out. Sixteen percent, 
in my opinion, is not a fair share. 
Small business is not participating 
equitably in our defense programs. 

I am told that the decline in the 
small business share of the military pro- 
curement dollar is inevitable because of 
the necessity to utilize the so-called 
weapons system method of procure- 
ment, and because most, if not all, of the 
weapons which the military now buys 
are beyond the capacity of smaller firms 
to produce. This may be true, Mr. 
Speaker, but only in part. I have not 
seen any notable increase in the small 
business share of those contracts which 
the military say is within the small busi- 
ness potential. I have not seen any in- 
crease in the small business participation 
in the defense program at the subcon- 
tracting level. And I have not seen any 
evidence of sympathetic and aggressive 
action by the Department of Defense to 
increase, at any level, small business’ 
participation in our defense programs. 

The failure of the contracting agen- 
cies to carry out the congressional small 
business mandates is aggravated by in- 
creasing resort to the weapons system 
method of procurement. The laws which 
the Congress has enacted to implement 
the Federal small business policies have 
their greatest impact upon the Federal 
procurement officials. Private contrac- 
tors who have received large Govern- 
ment contracts are free to ignore Feder- 
al small business policies in the letting 
of subcontracts unless they are required 
to conform to these policies either by the 
terms of their prime contracts with the 
Government or by statutes enacted by 
the Congress. We have not seen, to date, 
any effective implementation of small 
business policies below the prime con- 
tract level. Adherence to these policies 
is not required by law. Nor has this re- 
quirement been effectively written into 
Government contracts by our procure- 
ment officials. The result is that today 
there is no effective small business pro- 
gram below the prime contract level. 

There is pending before this House the 
latest expression of the continuing desire 
of the Congress that small business share 
equitably in this country’s immense de- 
fense effort. I refer to H.R. 11207 
amending the Small Business Act. This 
legislation has been passed by the House 
of Representatives. An amendment in 
the nature of a substitute was adopted 
by the Senate. I urge most sincerely 
that section 8 be considered favorably 
in conference and that the House adopt 
the Senate amendment in the final con- 
ference report. 

I would like to call to the attention of 
the Members of the House, section 8 of 
H.R. 11207, added to the bill by the Sen- 
ate. This particular provision was spon- 
sored, I understand, by Members of both 
sides of the aisle in the other Chamber; 
it was reported out unanimously by the 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee; and it was passed by the Senate 
without objection. Section 8 of H.R. 
11207 amends the Small Business Act to 
require that the Small Business Adminis- 
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trator after consultation with the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services and the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense—Supply 
and Logistics—promulgate an effective 
program to enable small concerns to par- 
ticipate in defense contracts at the sub- 
contracting level. This program is then 
to be embodied in certain prime con- 
tracts and subcontracts administered by 
the Government procurement agencies 
including the Department of Defense. 

The theory behind this legislation is 
simple. If small business cannot partic- 
ipate equitably in contracts issued by 
the Government at the prime contract 
level, it then becomes increasingly im- 
portant for the Congress to take steps 
to assure that its small business man- 
date will be effective at the subcontract- 
ing level. Under section 8, SBA is re- 
quired to consult with the procurement 
agencies and in this process of consulta- 
tion to formulate a small business sub- 
contracting program which will carry 
out the desires of the Congress. When 
such a program has been devised—ex- 
cept for such assistance as SBA may be 
able to render to contractors in con- 
nection with the program—SBA’s duties 
are completed. The requirements of the 
subcontracting program are incorpo- 
rated in appropriate Government con- 
tracts and it is the duty of the con- 
tracting agencies, not SBA, to carry out 
the program. This represents no change 
from present practice. 

I am aware, of course, that there 
have been objections to the provisions 
of section 8. I have heard that the 
enactment of these provisions will slow 
down the procurement process and de- 
lay acquisition of urgently needed mili- 
tary equipment. I am told that it will 
tend to increase procurement costs and 
it will cause great confusion and uncer- 
tainty in the procurement programs. I 
have heard a host of other accusations 
for which I can find no basis in the pro- 
visions of H.R. 11207. 

Mr. Speaker, these protests have been 
made against every effort on the part of 
the Congress to provide legislation to 
increase small business participation in 
military procurement. Mr. Speaker, I 
urge this Congress to look through these 
objections to the substance of this leg- 
islation. 

The Congress, I note, concurs in the 
object of this legislation. But the Con- 
gress is not alone in this desire. The 
Bureau of the Budget agrees that the 
objective of the legislation is desirable. 
The SBA has recommended this type of 
legislation. Even the Department of 
Defense has expressed support for the 
objective. 

I have examined section 8 in the light 
of the objections made to it, including the 
objections of the Department of De- 
fense and the Bureau of the Budget. 
The objections to the legislation are 
based on the form rather than the aim. 
It seems to me that they are predicated 
either on a misunderstanding of the 
provisions of section 8 or on an un- 
reasonable fear that the Small Business 
Administration suddenly will declare its 
independence of the executive branch, of 
control by the President, the Bureau of 
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the Budget, and others, and against the 
counsel of the Department of Defense 
and the General Services Administration 
announce a radical small business sub- 
contracting program. 

This fear, of course, is not well found- 
ed. SBA, as this Congress well knows, 
has in the past proved amenable to the 
needs and desires of the Department of 
Defense to a degree which exceeds, per- 
haps, the desires of this Congress. 

I think that the terms of section 8 are 
reasonable. I think that the fears of the 
opponents of section 8 are exaggerated. 
Tsee no reason why a sensible small busi- 
ness subcontracting program developed 
in consultation with the procurement 
agencies and administered by these pro- 
curement agencies should delay or inter- 
fere with the procurement process. I, 
therefore, do urge this House to give 
favorable consideration to the passage of 
HR. 11207. I also say this—if in the 
view of the Members the present pro- 
visions of section 8 grant to SBA author- 
ity to establish a small business subcon- 
tracting program that is too broad—then 
jet this authority be modified and lim- 
ited by adding, in conference with the 
Senate, appropriate changes to section 8. 
Let us not miss this opportunity to en- 
act significant legislation which will 
carry forward the principle with which 
we all agree—those of us in the Con- 
gress and the executive agencies as well— 
that the small business share in Gov- 
ernment procurement shall be increased 
to an equitable share in Government 
procurement. 


JUSTICE FOR THE DAIRY FARMER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. CURTIN] 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, a goodly 
number of dairy farmers in our Eighth 
Pennsylvania, District of Bucks and Le- 
high Counties are currently confronted 
with a trying problem that, in my hum- 
ble judgment, demands the study and 
attention of the Congress because it 
stands out as a disturbing example of 
enforcement by an administrative 
agency of a law in a manner that con- 
travenes what, I believe, was the legisla- 
tive will and intent of Congress, 

Specifically, I refer to the difficulties 
into which many of our dairy farmers in 
eastern Pennsylvania have been pro- 
jected by New York-New Jersey Federal 
Marketing Order No. 27 issued by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. From 
1957 to date, more than $400,000 has 
been tied up—the sum deposited with a 
Federal court pending the final disposi- 
tion of prolonged legal action. 

For many years, the Lehigh Valley 
Cooperative Farmers, headquartered in 
Allentown, and Suncrest Farms, Inc., in 
our neighboring city of Bethlehem, have 
been selling packaged milk across the 
Delaware River into an area in New 
Jersey, which is not more than 25 miles 
from Allentown. Indeed, the Warren 
County area of New Jersey historically 
has always been regarded as an integral 
part of the metropolitan trading area of 
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Easton, Pa., and these dairies were sell- 
ing milk there long before the long arm 
of a Federal agency reached in to seek, 
by decree, an enforced change in buying 
habits and established practices. 

Beginning August 1, 1957, this area was 
included by the Department of Agri- 
culture under New York-New Jersey 
Federal Marketing Order No. 27 which 
provides that in order for the Lehigh 
Valley Cooperative Farmers to continue 
selling in that market in New Jersey, the 
company had to pay compensatory pay- 
ments into the New York-New Jersey 
market pool—payments that averaged 
better than 5 cents a quart on all of the 
milk supplied from Lehigh Valley to that 
area. In consideration of the fact that 
Lehigh Valley Cooperative Farmers is 
and for a long time has been the largest 
distributor of packaged milk in Warren 
County, N.J.—which is all it is involved 
in even though the aforementioned mar- 
keting order covers all northern New 
Jersey counties—this is very properly re- 
garded by the member dairy farmers as 
a punitive and unfair decree which 
forces them to pay tribute for the 
right to sell milk in that area. Itisa 
particularly mean pill to swallow in 
light of the fact that the cooperative 
farmers earned the patronage of War- 
ren County people long before this or- 
der was arbitrarily laid down. It is quite 
obvious that this is an effort to eventual- 
ly force the cooperative farmers out of 
an area where their milk products have 
long enjoyed widespread public accept- 
ance. To me this stands out, as it must 
to you, as a rather untenable example of 
Government by administrative decree 
with little or no regard for individual 
enterprise or the rights that properly be- 
long to those who merit such a privilege 
by dint of their own labors in a free 
economy. 

I should like to point out that the Le- 
high Valley Cooperative Farmers-Sun- 
crest case does not have the effect of in- 
validating all orders with a like pro- 
vision, nor does it rule out compensatory 
payments as such. I say this because 
those who are seeking to uphold the ap- 
plication of Order No. 27 to this par- 
ticular case make the claim that an ad- 
verse ruling would jeopardize some 50 
such marketing orders. Permit me to 
observe that in the U.S. District Court, 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania, opin- 
ion handed down under date of April 25 
this year by Judge Thomas Clary, it was 
pointed out that such a conclusion is un- 
founded. The issue at stake here is 
whether milk could be bought for the so- 
called class III price. Page 23 of the 
court’s opinion stated: 

The Government cannot argue (nor has 
it attempted to argue) that the total cost 
to the plaintiff (Lehigh Valley Cooperative 
Farmers and Suncrest Farms, Inc.) of the 
liquid milk which they sell in northern 
New Jersey is equal to the costs of its com- 
petitors. There is definite evidence to show 
that the cost of raw milk to these dairies 
is, in fact, substantially higher than the 


order No. 27 uniform class IIT price classi- 
fication. 


These two. dairies have testified that 
they support classification price. They 
do not favor cheap milk being dumped 
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into any marketing area. They are not 
opposed to cut-rate milk being kept out 
of the market. Indeed, they offered a 
plan for compensatory payments which 
would prevent this very thing while 
simultaneously accomplishing uniformity 
of price to handlers. They have pro- 
posed that the Marketing Administrator 
price their milk at his price, that is order 
No. 27 price, and that if these dairies 
paid less, the order should provide that 
they pay into the settlement fund the 
difference whereas if they pay more, as 
they are now doing, or the same, then 
they would owe the settlement fund 
nothing. What could be fairer? 

There are some orders, actually, that 
entail this very kind of provision which 
accomplishes the real purpose of the 
marketing order, namely, to place all on 
an equal footing and at the same time 
keep cut-rate milk out of the market. 

Since this order was issued more than 
3 years ago, the Lehigh Valley Coopera- 
tive Farmers has contested it through 
regular legal proceedings. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture asked for an injunc- 
tion in the U.S. district court in Phila- 
delphia to compel the cooperative to file 
monthly reports to the New York-New 
Jersey Market Administrator, and also 
to make payments to the New York-New 
Jersey market pool each month. By 
virtue of a temporary decision handed 
down in the Federal court, the coopera- 
tive is compelled to pay the money each 
month to the registry of the court in 
Philadelphia until a final decision is 
rendered. This money has been with- 
held from each of the producers who 
together make up the cooperative and 
costs them from 6 cents to 15 cents a 
hundredweight each month on all of the 
milk they deliver to the Allentown plant. 
Each producer is notified each month of 
the amount being withheld. In such 
fashion has an unhappy situation devel- 
oped whereby these dairy farmers now 
have had withheld from them a sum 
totaling more than $400,000. 

It has now been three years since 
this order became effective. It is also 
unmistakably obvious that the legal 
procedures required to obtain relief from 
the inequities of Federal market orders 
are confusing, complicated, costly, and 
time consuming. Indeed, it is well-nigh 
impossible for anyone who feels that he 
is being unfairly dealt with by these 
orders to get any speedy and equitable 
decision on an appeal. 

Tt is this kind of procedure that in my 
judgment demands the prompt atten- 
tion of Congress. Certainly the time is 
at hand when farmers such as these 
dairy producers should not be penalized 
and regimented against by their own 
Government. Here is a case of Federal 
orders being applied in a way that is 
extremely harmful to the smaller coop- 
eratives in the country, operating in 
limited areas and who have to compete 
with the large corporations in the in- 
dustry in the marketing of their milk. 
It has been the experience of the Lehigh 
Valley Cooperative Farmers over the 
last 26 years that the Pennsylvania Milk 
Control Commission has done a good 
deal more for our Pennsylvania dairy 
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farmers in getting them a fairer price 
for milk than either the New York 
marketing order or the Philadelphia 
marketing order promulgated by the 
Federal Government. Here we see a 
self-reliant small business type of op- 
eration being burdened by the heavy 
hand of Federal regulation in an area 
of regulation already covered quite ade- 
quately by a State agency. 

This Federal order is discriminatory 
and does not, in my opinion, carry out 
the declared intentions of Congress. Le- 
high Valley Cooperative Farmers has 
been in the Phillipsburg, N.J., area more 
than a quarter century. It did not in- 
vade the marketing area of order No. 
27. Quite the contrary, the order pushed 
itself into a market historically that of 
the Lehigh Valley Cooperative Farmers 
with the effect of trying to push the 
cooperative out of the market or com- 
pelling it to pay more, by as much as 
$2.50 to $3 a hundredweight, than its 
competitors. I remind you again that 
Phillipsburg is part of the Metropolitan 
Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton area. By 
no stretch of the imagination can it, nor 
has it ever been, part of the commercial 
metropolitan area of New York or 
northern New Jersey. 

What the Department of Agriculture 
is trying to do is to compel a nonpool 
producer to pay a price higher than the 
class III price and then pay into the 
producer settlement fund the difference 
between class III and class 1A in the face 
of the undenied fact that the cooperative 
pays more to its producers than the class 
1A price under order No. 27. This 
makes the provision even less justifiable. 

The argument is advanced by the De- 
partment of Agriculture that if the co- 
operative did not sell its milk as fluid 
milk in the Phillipsburg area it would 
have to put it in class III. This has little 
validity because it assumes that pro- 
ducers shipping to pool handlers have 
the preempted and monopolistic right to 
the fluid market in the Phillipsburg 
area. This is an unwarranted and alto- 
gether unrealistic conclusion. 

This case has a long legal history—one 
that has resulted in great expense to the 
dairy farmers located in our Lehigh Val- 
ley. It has dragged along more than 3 
years. It was heard before the hearing 
examiner in New York in October 1957. 
Eight months later, in July 1958, the 
hearing examiner rendered a clearcut de- 
cision in favor of the cooperative and 
ordered the payments which the dairy 
had made returned to it. Furthermore, 
in his decision he questioned the legality 
of the order issued and significantly de- 
clared that the hearings with respect to 
the issuance of the order were illegal be- 
cause of their not being instituted in 
accordance with regulations. 

Under the law, after the hearing ex- 
aminer makes his decision in a case of 
this nature, it must be brought before the 
Judicial Officer in the Department of 
Agriculture. It wasn't until almost 3 
months after the hearing examiner had 
made his report that the Judicial Of- 
ficer in the Department of Agriculture 
decided to hear this case. Not until 8 
months later did the Judicial Officer 
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finally reach a decision that reversed the 
hearing examiner. The effect of this 
long-drawn-out delay inside the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was to pull the case 
back to the U.S. district court in Phila- 
delphia for another hearing. In Decem- 
ber 1959, the U.S. district court in Phila- 
delphia called the case for hearing. But 
the Department of Agriculture asked for 
an extension of time, saying they were 
not ready to have the case heard. So it 
was postponed again until February 16 
of this year at which time Judge Clary 
heard evidence in the U.S. district court 
in Philadelphia. Judge Clary subse- 
quently handed down an opinion, dated 
April 25 this year, which upheld the posi- 
tion of Lehigh Valley Cooperative Farm- 
ers and said, among other things: 

There is real doubt as to whether it—the 
Government—in fact contends that Lehigh 
Valley should be required to make payments. 


One of the inconsistencies in this 
whole procedure is that the Department 
of Agriculture is in effect sitting as both 
the judge and jury of its own policies. 
It is an amazing and almost frightening 
illustration of what seems to me to be 
regulatory powers that go far beyond the 
original intent of Congress. I remind 
you again that this is a case of a small 
cooperative of dairy farmers being re- 
quired by the Government that is sup- 
posed to protect it to pay “tribute” for 
the right to do business in an area his- 
torically and properly belonging to the 
cooperative. Here is a case that was 
heard before one of the Department's 
own examiners. The dairy won the case. 
The Department then turns around and 
files exceptions which it places before 
one of its own employees who sits as a 
judicial officer—who, in effect, sits in 
judgment on his own employer's policy. 

At the present time, the Department 
is appealing Judge Clary’s decision to the 
United States Third Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. Not only is the Government seek- 
ing to enforce its battle against this 
modest-sized cooperative, but it has been 
joined by the Dairymen’s League and two 
other New York State cooperatives who 
have been granted permission to inter- 
vene against Judge Clary’s rule that Le- 
high Valley Cooperative Farmers and 
Suncrest Farms, Inc. are not required to 
make payments into the New York pool 
for the difference between class 1 and 
class 3 prices. 

Small wonder that the dairy farmers 
of the Lehigh Valley feel they are being 
called upon to fight the combined 
strength of their own Government and 
a combine of giant competition as well. 
It is a situation that cries for redress 
and remedial action on the part of the 
Congress. 

For this reason I have today offered 
a resolution for the consideration of 
the Congress calling for a study of this 
marketing problem. It is my hope that 
prompt action will be taken. 


VETERANS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia (Mr. STAG- 
GERS] is recognized for 5 minutes. 
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Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, when 
Kipling wrote: 
It's Tommy this, and Tommy that, an 
“Chuck ‘im out, the brute!” 
But it’s “Savior of ‘is country,” when 
The guns begin to shoot. 


he might have been foreseeing the diffi- 
culties a modern veteran has in main- 
taining the rights he has earned by pub- 
lic service. While the shooting lasts, no 
one is so patriotic and so deserving of 
his country’s best as the man who takes 
up arms in defense of liberty and right- 
eousness. But when the danger is over, 
it is easy for some politicians to yield to 
the ignoble plea for economy when it 
comes to sharing in the handicaps im- 
posed on the veteran by his service. 
Men are willing to spend uncounted bil- 
lions while their own lives and their own 
property are in danger, but prefer to 
dole out dollar by dollar a due meed to 
those who have committed their all to 
the struggle. 

Ancient wars were fought by profes- 
sional soldiers. War was their trade 
and profession. Whatever reason they 
had for entering the service, they prob- 
ably expected to profit from it as they 
would from any other occupation. Mod- 
ern wars, at least in the United States, 
are fought by citizen soldiers. These 
leave their occupations and their most 
cherished dreams at the call of duty and 
respond to the needs of an imperiled 
nation. They are true patriots. It is 
foolish to say they had no choice, that 
a nationwide conscript system sum- 
moned them to service. The conscript 
system met with practically universal ap- 
proval in the wars of this century. 
Each man said, in effect, that he dedi- 
cated his life to the particular activity 
most useful to his country at the mo- 
ment, whether in the Armed Forces, in 
the workshop, or in some other form of 
preparation or of service. Those who 
were chosen for the Armed Forces re- 
sponded without hesitation and without 
complaint. 

The citizen soldier, under the most 
happy circumstances, was compelled to 
delay his entry into the civilian life to 
which he hoped to return. While others 
advanced their interests in peacetime 
life, he was absorbed in protecting the 
common interest. A delayed start in 
civil life was in itself a handicap. In 
addition, the soldier incurred risks far 
beyond the hazards of everyday living. 
Many of them, in the words of Capt. 
John Smith, “did all that men could do, 
and when they could do no more, they 
left their bodies in testimony of their 
minds.” Others were broken in body or 
in mind, and rendered partly unfit for 
the fierce competition of modern indus- 
trialism. Loved ones dependent on their 
efficiency and usefulness are handicapped 
along with the veterans themselves. 

It is true that a more or less grateful 
country has provided a number of bene- 
fits to help overcome the handicaps in- 
curred by all returning soldiers. Pro- 
visions for education, for hospitalization, 
for insurance, for housing, for job train- 
ing, and so on down the line, probably 
exceed those in any other period of his- 
tory. Some of these benefits are eroded 
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by time and by inflation. Then the 
specious plea of economy is brought for- 
ward to halt the Nation’s real purpose to 
see that those who have served well their 
country may find their opportunities for 
success equalized with those who are not 
handicapped. Or, quibblings about 
service-connected and non-service-con- 
nected handicaps confuse the issue. 

As a disabled veteran of nearly 4 years 
service during World War II, I want to 
assure all those who have answered their 
Nation’s call, their widows, orphans and 
dependents, that as long as I am in the 
Congress of the United States I will be 
constantly on guard to protect their in- 
terests and the interests of their loved 
ones, This guard must be kept until the 
full debt of gratitude of an appreciative 
Republic has been paid to the last detail. 


NOISE PROBLEM FROM LOW-FLY- 
ING AIRCRAFT AT NEW YORK 
CITY AIRPORTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House the gen- 


tleman from New York [Mr. HALPERN] - 


is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein a letter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 30, I spoke in this House about the 
increasing concern with the problem of 
noise from low-flying aircraft at the 
New York City airports. Round the 
clock flights roaring only a short dis- 
tance above the households in Queens 
County, where both Idlewild and La 
Guardia Airports are located, are taking 
a constant toll of sleep and rest from the 
thousands upon thousands of residents 
in the area. 

In my remarks I suggested a seven 
point program of administrative and 
legislative remedies to alleviate the 
hazardous condition which exists in the 
skies above Long Island. Although both 
the Federal Aviation Agency and the 
New York Port Authority have adopted 
regulations designed to ease the noise 
problem the effects of such action have 
been slight, primarily because there has 
been a failure to clearly delineate lines 
of jurisdiction between the agencies so 
that adequate measures can be taken 
and because penalties for the violation 
of regulations have not been severe 
enough nor have they been strongly en- 
forced. As a result, the hundreds of 
thousands of weary, red-eyed resi- 
dents—already worn out from lack of 
sleep—are being lobbed back and forth 
between the Federal and local agencies 
like ping-pong balls. 

The worsening situation remains un- 
checked and the distress grows, as tired, 
anguished residents are nightly buffeted 
by the whine and shriek from the jet 
engines on the great commercial air- 
liners. 

This shameful situation can be cor- 
rected by vigorous action. This is what 
I sought when I spoke in June. This is 
what I seek now. 
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The administrative remedies which I 
suggested were, first, the banning of jet 
flights between 10 p.m. and 7 a.m.—jet 
flights at night are banned at the Lon- 
don Airport—second, a lowering of the 
previously set maximum ceiling of 112 
perceived noise decibels—125 can cause 
deafness—third, the banning of jet 
warmups at night unless absolutely 
necessary, and the mandatory construc- 
tion of noise abating jet warmup facili- 
ties such as walls, earthbanks or build- 
ings to lessen noise during the daytime, 
fourth, more feasible runway use pat- 
terns by jets to minimize flights over 
residential areas, and fifth, the planting 
of thick groves of trees on the outskirts 
of the airports as a baffle to jet noises. 

The legislative suggestions were, first, 
action by the House Rules Committee to 
report out House Resolution 162, the 
resolution of my Queens colleague Con- 
gressman Bosch, for the creation of a 
select committee to determine the areas 
of jurisdiction of both the FAA and the 
port authority, in order to secure vigor- 
ous enforcement of noise abating regu- 
lations respectively adopted by the two 
agencies, and second, action by the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee on my own bill, H.R. 12894, to 
grant specific authority to the FAA over 
the noise abatement problem and to pro- 
vide for heavy penalties, including sus- 
pension of flight permits, for violations 
of such FAA regulations. 

Of these recommendations only one, 
that of altering flight patterns, has actu- 
ally been put into effect. By itself it 
cannot relieve the situation. 

I sent these suggestions to the FAA 
and received a reply from Brig. Gen. 
Paul T. Preuss, Assistant Administrator 
for Plans. I insert this letter in the 
Record at this point in my remarks: 

FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., July 14, 1960. 
Hon. SEYMOUR HALPERN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. HALPERN: This is in response to 
your letter of June 30, 1960, concerning the 
aircraft noise problem in the Idlewild Air- 
port area. 

We fully recognize that the existing noise 
abatement procedures in the Idlewild Air- 
port do not completely solve the problem 
and we are actively seeking additional safe, 
practical methods to further reduce it. We 
are hopeful that the completion of the ex- 
tension of runway 31 left will greatly in- 
crease the traffic flexibility at Idlewild, thus 
providing a greater measure of relief to area 
residents. 

The point brought up in your letter con- 
cerning the engine runup problem requires 
some rather detailed analysis. As you know, 
the Federal laws prior to the Federal Avi- 
ation Act of 1958 did not provide authority 
for control by Federal administrative agen- 
cies of aircraft noise. It was not provided 
until the enactment of section 307(c) of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 where Congress 
gave the Administrator of this Agency the 
authority in promulgating air traffic rules to 
consider “the protection of persons and 
property on the ground.” While the legisla- 
tive history on this provision indicated that 
it was primarily intended for the protection 
of persons and property on the ground from 
aerial hazards resulting from crop dusting 
and spraying, we have construed this au- 
thority, and so testified before congressional 
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committees, as sufficiently broad to au- 
thorize noise abatement regulations. How- 
ever, it must be noted that this authority 
is limited to the issuance of air traffic rules. 
The proposed New York rule is premised on 
this interpretation. The act does not give 
authority to the Administrator to directly 
control all aircraft noise. Hence, it is doubt- 
ful that the Administrator could validly 
issue regulations governing the noise gen- 
erated by ground runup tests—unless noise 
reduction in this area is indirectly accom- 
plished in the carrying out of Federal regula- 
tions related to aircraft safety. Such con- 
trol, however, would be of limited value in 
controlling all ground aircraft noise. For 
example, in testing aircraft engines on the 
ground, while not a part of the aircraft, 
much noise is generated. The authority for 
control of such ground noise is primarily 
the responsibility of the local government. 
I believe that local authorities may, and 
have the responsibility to, issue lawful 
reasonable regulations governing ground 
activities provided they do not conflict with 
Federal regulations, affect air traffic control, 
or constitute an undue burden upon inter- 
state commerce. Millions of dollars and 
man-hours have been expended by the Fed- 
eral Government and the aviation industry to 
reduce the noise associated with the oper- 
ation of aircraft. I am hopeful that a prac- 
tical solution will be forthcoming. 

Your comment concerning curtailment of 
night operations causes us concern. This 
Agency by the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 
is directed to encourage and foster the de- 
velopment of civil aeronautics and air com- 
merce in the United States and abroad. The 
drastic curtailment or elimination of night 
operations by an order of the Administrator 
would not be consistent with this responsibil- 
ity. Hence, we feel that such action, with 
the resultant economic repercussions, not 
only is of concern to this Agency and the 
aviation industry, but the Congress and the 
Civil Aeronautics Board as well. 

The noise problem is indeed serious and 
is, next to flight safety, the most critical one 
faced by this Agency. We are assembling 
as much data as possible in seeking addi- 
tional practical methods to reduce the nolse 
nuisance, not only in the New York area, 
but in other parts of the country as well. 

Sincerely, 
Paul. T. PREUSS, 
Brigadier General, USAF, Assistant Admin- 
istrator for Plans. 


I regret that this letter is not the 
forthright answer which those of us who 
are deeply concerned with the problem 
expected. As a matter of fact, I do not 
mind saying I feel thoroughly disgusted 
with the limited scope of the measures 
that have thus far been taken. The let- 
ter regrettably carries the implication 
that the FAA is virtually powerless to 
cope with the matter and places a great 
share of the responsibility on local au- 
thorities. This is the same excuse that 
we have heard for years, and all the time 
the volume of noise at the two airports 
has continued to mount. The time has 
come to resolve these jurisdictional fine 
points which are impeding constructive 
action and to finally pass laws which 
will bring relief to the jet-deafed home- 
owners and apartment dwellers living 
near the New York airports. 

Such relief can be obtained by clarify- 
ing the jurisdiction of the FAA and the 
port authority and by strengthening the 
powers of the FAA over noise-abatement 
measures. The rules of the FAA are 
woefully inadequate and it is up to Con- 
gress to let it know that we mean busi- 
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ness. It is up to us to provide it with 
the authority it now declares that it 
lacks. 

There is yet time for Congress to pro- 
vide the FAA with the punch it says it 
needs. I urgently appeal to the Rules 
Committee to report out House Resolu- 
tion 162, and to the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee to report out 
H.R. 12894. These measures when 
adopted and enforced can immeasurably 
alleviate the terrible, energy-sapping 
noise nuisance. The time for talk is 
past. We will settle for nothing less 
than peace and quiet at Idlewild and 
La Guardia Airports. 


OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN II 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. CURTIN] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
profound sorrow that we learn of the 
recent passing of Oscar Hammerstein II, 
one of the best known musical figures 
of today. 

Mr. Hammerstein was a resident of the 
district which I have the honor and priv- 
ilege to represent, having his home in a 
beautiful section of Bucks County on the 
outskirts of the Borough of Doylestown, 
Pa. As a resident of this community, 
Mr, Hammerstein and his charming wife 
added much to the cultural and civic 
life of the area. 

In the world of music and the theater, 
Mr. Hammerstein was without a peer. 
His lyrics were of world renown and set 
the pattern for the musical culture of 
our day. 

Mr. Hammerstein is a figure who will 
go down in history for many songs, in- 
cluding such songs as “Ol Man River,” 
“Indian Love Call,” “The Last Time I 
Saw Paris,“ “Rose Marie,” “When I 
Grow Too Old To Dream,” and “Only 
Make Believe.“ With Mr. Rodgers, the 
world was enriched with such songs as 
“Some Enchanted Evening,” “People 
Will Say We're in Love,” and “Oh, What 
a Beautiful Morning,” to mention just a 
few of the songs which the world has 
sung and loved over the years. 

Mr. Hammerstein worked in collab- 
oration with several great musical fig- 
ures prior to the formation of the world- 
famous team of Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein. However, this partnership over 
the last 18 years has been responsible 
for many musical hits such as “Okla- 
homa,” “The King and I,” “South 
Pacific,” and the last being “The Sound 
of Music.” This last hit, which is pres- 
ently playing in New York, aptly char- 
acterizes this wonderful man. His 
whole life was enveloped in “The Sound 
of Music’’—beautiful, lilting, American 
music. 

Our hearts are heavy for the grieving 
family of this well-loved man, but those 
who love him must have great consola- 
tion in the knowledge that Oscar Ham- 
merstein will live on in the memory of 
all as his gay and beautiful lyrics are 
heard and enjoyed over the years. 
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WE MUSTN’T FORGET OUR UNEM- 
PLOYMENT AREAS—TWO VITALLY 
NEEDED PIECES OF LEGISLATION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York IMr. 
STRATTON] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced two pieces of legisla- 
tion which I believe are vitally needed 
to provide emergency help and relief to 
our unemployment areas, especially in 
view of the President’s callous veto of the 
distressed areas bill for which so many 
of us fought so hard and so long. 

One of these bills would require the 
Development Loan Fund not merely 
to insist that dollar loans to foreign 
countries be spent in this country— 
which, as I understand it, is already the 
current administrative policy of the 
Fund, though it could, of course, be al- 
tered by similar administrative action at 
any time, since it is not included in the 
appropriate statute—but also that such 
purchases be channeled as a matter of 
priority into major unemployment areas, 
such as those included in the 32d Dis- 
trict of New York, which I have the 
honor to represent. 

I believe this is only a matter of simple 
justice. All of us are aware, of course, 
that one of the contributing factors to 
rising unemployment in many areas is 
cutthroat, low-cost foreign competition. 
The irony of all this is that in all too 
many cases this competition has come 
from countries and industries that were 
originally able to get back on their feet 
because of American foreign aid funds 
paid for by the tax dollars of American 
working men and women. In other 
words, American men and women haye 
been paying taxes for the privilege of 
putting themselves out of a job. How 
crazy can we get? 

Well, at the very least, we should make 
sure that the vast sums we are spending 
on foreign aid will be used insofar as 
possible to make purchases here in the 
United States and hence help to stimu- 
late as much as possible production to 
ease the unemployment which foreign 
competition has helped to create. That 
is all my bill would do. 

Only the other day, the Yugoslavian 
Government sent a purchasing commis- 
sion to this country to buy 59 American 
locomotives with the proceeds of a loan 
from the Development Loan Fund. 
I urged the Fund to make certain that 
these locomotives would be purchased 
from the Alco Products Co. of Schenec- 
tady, N.Y., my home city, the former 
American Locomotive Co. Alco's loco- 
motive business, the only major part of 
the company’s operations carried on in 
Schenectady, is now almost nonexistent, 
and as a result nearly half of the com- 
pany’s employees have been laid off in a 
city that is already suffering from very 
heavy unemployment. In fact Schenec- 
tady would have been in line for help 
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under the distressed areas bill if the 
President had only signed it into law 
instead of vetoing it. But the Pund told 
me they had no power to compel the 
Yugoslavian Government to spend the 
proceeds of their American loan in an 
unemployment area. So as a result 
Schenectady and the Alco locomotive 
plant were ignored. The business went 
elsewhere. 

To me this just does not make sense. 
It is not fair. How can we possibly help 
ourselves if those in authority fail to 
recognize the need to provide special 
consideration for our unemployment 
areas. 

Though the hour of this final session 
of the 86th Congress is late, I feel it is 
vitally important that we pass this kind 
of bill before we adjourn. 

The other piece of legislation I have 
introduced would require that in the 
disposition of Government surplus prop- 
erty special priority consideration be 
given to purchasers who intend to use 
such property to undertake manufac- 
turing operations in an arer. of sub- 
stantial unemployment, and thereby to 
increase employment in that area. 

I have been informed that many per- 
sons desiring to obtain surplus equip- 
ment to conduct manufacturing opera- 
tions in unemployment areas have 
found themselves stymied in the pur- 
chase of this equipment by speculators 
who are less interested in helping a 
particular community than in purchas- 
ing surplus materials wholesale for later 
distribution on a retail basis. It is time 
we gave some special recognition in more 
than just words of the needs of our 
unemployed areas. Personally, I would 
feel that if we can use this material to 
help stimulate local employment the 
Government would be way ahead even 
giving it away free. But my bill is at 
least a step in the right direction. 

I might say, Mr. Speaker, that the 
substance of this legislation was sug- 
gested to me by leading business lead- 
ers in Amsterdam, N.Y., a community 
that has been suffering from unemploy- 
ment, but which has also done a mag- 
nificent job of trying to help itself get 
back on its own feet through the in- 
dustries for Amsterdam program. 
Surely if we can adopt legislation to 
help communities to help themselves, 
then I believe we have an obligation to 
do it without delay. 

I hope both pieces of legislation will 
be acted on favorably and promptly by 
this House. 


MUTUAL SECURITY AND RELATED 
AGENCIES APPROPRIATION BILL, 
1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the managers on the part of the House 
may have until midnight tonight to file 
a conference report on the bill H.R. 
12619, making appropriations for Mutual 
Security and related agencies for the 
fiscal year 1961. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 
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COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the House conferees 
have until midnight tonight to file a con- 
ference report on the bill H.R. 12580. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


_ ASSISTANCE IN DEVELOPMENT OF 


LATIN AMERICA AND RECON- 
STRUCTION OF CHILE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs may 
have until midnight tonight to file a re- 
port on the bill (H.R. 13021) to provide 
for assistance in the development of 
Latin America and in the reconstruction 
of Chile, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. HEMPHILL, for 30 minutes, on Mon- 
day. 

Mr. Fioop, for 30 minutes, on Friday. 

Mr. Sraccers, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. FLYNN, for 1 hour, on tomorrow. 

Mr. Kasem, for 15 minutes, on tomor- 
row. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
Moore), for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Moore), for 6 minutes, fol- 

Mr. Ruopes of Arizona (at the request 
of Mr. Moore), for 1 hour, on Tuesday 
and Wednesday next. 

Mr. RANDALL, for 15 minutes, on to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Sixes (at the request of Mr. 
Jounson of Colorado), for 30 minutes, on 
Tuesday, August 30. 

Mr. Curtin, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. ULLMAN and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. FLYNN and to include extraneous 
matter. 

(At the request of Mr. Moore, and to 
oe extraneous matter, the follow- 

0 

Mr. Van ZANDT. 

(At the request of Mr. JOHNSON of 
Colorado and to include extraneous 
matter, the following:) 

Mr. ANFUSO. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. 

Mr. Rocers of Florida. 

Mr. LIBONATI. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. 
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SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 3800. An act to provide a method for 
regulating and fixing wage rates for em- 
ployees of Portsmouth, N.H., Naval Shipyard; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 2339. An act to revise, codify, and 
enact into law, title 39 of the United States 
Code, entitled The Postal Service“; 

H.R. 5054. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 with respect to the marking of im- 
ported articles and containers; and 

H.R. 11666. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State and Justice, the 
judiciary, and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1961, and for other 
purposes. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, a bill 
of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 5789. An act to incorporate the Agri- 
cultural Hall of Fame. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 49 min- 
utes p.m.), the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Friday, August 26, 1960, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2424. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a report on the 
Oroville-Tonasket Unit, Okanogan-Similka- 
meen Division, Chief Joseph Dam project, 
Washington, pursuant to section 9(a) of 
the Reclamation Project Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 
1187) (H. Doc. No, 453); to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs and ordered 
to be printed with illustrations. 

2425. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting a re- 
port relating to certain violations of ad- 
ministrative control of funds procedures in 
connection with the obligation of funds in 
excess of amounts allotted from an appro- 
priation of this Department, as of June 30, 
1959, pursuant to section 3679 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 665); 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

2426. A letter from the Under Secretary 
of the Navy, transmitting a supplementary 
report to reports made on August 30, 1958, 
and August 1, 1959, relating to the authority 
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to construct, operate, and maintain the 
DeLuz Dam on the Santa Margarita River 
in the State of California, pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 547, 83d Congress; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LANE: Committee of conference. H.R. 
4826. A bill for the relief of Arthur E. Collins 
(Rept. No. 2153). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. S. 1870. An act to provide for 
examination, licensing, registration, and for 
regulation of professional and practical 
nurses, and for nursing education in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2154). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN; Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. S. 2131. An act to amend 
the Motor Vehicle Safety Responsibility Act 
of the District of Columbia approved May 25, 
1954, as amended, without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2155). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 624. Resolution 
providing for the consideration of H.R. 12677, 
taking the bill from the Speaker’s table and 
sending it to conference; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2156). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ASPINALL: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 6597. A bill to revise the boundaries of 
Dinosaur National Monument and provide an 
entrance road or roads thereto, and for other 
purposes, (Rept. No. 2157). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. BLATNIK: Committee on Public 
Works. H.R. 7198. A bill to authorize the 
construction of waste disposal facilities to 
reduce the pollution of the Potomac River 
from storm water overflows, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 2158). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H.R. 13066. A bill to 
amend section 4(a) of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934, as amended; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2160). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H.R. 18067. A bill to 
amend Public Law 86-619, an act to make 
uniform provisions of law with respect to 
the terms of office of the members of cer- 
tain regulatory agencies, approved July 12, 
1960; without amendment (Rept. No. 2161). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ROBERTS: Committee of conference. 
HR. 6871. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for a public 
health training program, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 2162). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. MORGAN: Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. H.R. 13021. A bill to provide for 
assistance in the development of Latin 
America and in the reconstruction of Chile, 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2168). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. PASSMAN: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 12619. A bill making appropriations for 
Mutual Security and related agencies for the 
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fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and for 
other purposes (Rept, No. 2164). Ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee of conference. 
H.R, 12580. A bill to extend and improve cov- 
erage under the Federal old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance system and to re- 
move hardships and inequities, improve the 
financing of the trust funds, and provide 
disability benefits to additional individuals 
under such system; to provide grants to 
States for medical care for aged individuals 
of low income; to amend the public assist- 
ance and material and child welfare provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act; to improve 
the unemployment compensation provisions 
of such act; and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 2165). Ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FALLON: Committee on Public Works. 
H.R. 12503. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance to Carolina Freight Carriers Corp., a 
corporation of the State of North Carolina, 
of certain lands and any improvements 
thereon located in Bibb County, Ga.; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2159). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. HARMON: 

H.R., 13145. A bill to require that newspa- 
pers give equal space to all political candi- 
dates; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland: 

H.R. 13146. A bill to authorize Federal as- 
sistance for the establishment of a poultry 
research laboratory to serve the $250 million 
poultry industry in the Delmarva Penin- 
sula area; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 13147. A bill to present a declaration 
of objectives for senior Americans; provide 
for the establishment of a U.S. Office of Aging 
within the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare to be headed by an Assist- 
ant Secretary for Aging; authorize Federal 
grants to assist in the development and op- 
eration of studies and projects to help older 
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persons, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 
By Mr. STRATTON: 

H.R. 13148. A bill to amend section 203 
of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Service Act of 1949, to provide that priority 
shall be given in sales of surplus property to 
persons planning to utilize such property in 
areas of substantial labor surplus in such 
ways as to increase employment in such 
areas; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

H.R. 13149. A bill to amend section 202 
(b) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954 so 
as to require that dollar funds made availa- 
ble to foreign countries by the Development 
Loan Fund for the purchase of materials or 
supplies shall be utilized for the purchase of 
materials or supplies produced in areas of 
substantial and persistent unemployment in 
the United States; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WHARTON: 

H.R. 13150. A bill to amend section 1461 of 
title 18 of the United States Code with re- 
spect to the mailing of obscene matter, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BAILEY: 

H.R. 13151. A bill for the relief of the Capi- 
tol Hill merchants; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.J. Res. 800. Joint resolution to improve 
farm income for producers of wheat, corn, 
oats, rye, barley, grain sorghum, soybeans, 
and flaxseed by establishing a payment-in- 
kind program and increasing the resale price 
of surplus Government stocks of such com- 
modities; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. JUDD: 

H.J. Res. 801. Joint resolution to improve 
farm income for producers of wheat, corn, 
oats, rye, barley, grain sorghum, soybeans, 
and flaxseed by establishing a payment-in- 
kind program and increasing the resale price 
of surplus Government stocks of such com- 
modities; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CURTIN: 

H. Res. 625. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Agriculture to conduct a 
study of the issuance of milk-marketing 
orders; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. Res, 626. Resolution to establish a House 
Committee on the Captive Nations; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H. Res. 627. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Education and Labor to 
investigate political activity within the 
National Labor Relations Board; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 
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By Mr. RODINO: 
H. Res. 628. Resolution to establish a House 
Committee on Captive Nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXI, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.R. 13152. A bill for the relief of Elio R. 

Anelli; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

H.R. 13153. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
William H. Chinn; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 13154. A bill for the relief of Marian- 
tonia Bavaro and Frank Bavaro; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R.13155. A bill for the relief of Paul J. 

Pericle; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 13156. A bill for the relief of Gabriel 
Chehebar, his wife, Marcelle Lavy Chehebar, 
and their minor children, Albert, Zakia, 
Zaki, Jacques, and Joseph Chehebar; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R. 13157. A bill for the relief of Clemen- 
tina Centellegher; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R. 13158. A bill for the relief of Paul Vas- 
sos (Pavlos Veizis); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILSON: 

H.R. 13159. A bill for the relief of Amsih 

Moussa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H.R. 13160. A bill for the relief of Woody 
W. Hackney of Fort Worth, Tex.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


536. Mr. PATMAN presented a resolution 
of Hopkins County Barracks No. 1645, Vet- 
erans of World War I, U.S.A., Department of 
Texas, Sulphur Springs, Tex., Manning T. 
Gafford, commander, and John L. Carter, 
quartermaster-adjutant, going on record as 
supporting the principle that a Federal pen- 
sion program should be provided for World 
War I veterans, their widows and orphans 
separate and apart from that provided for 
veterans and their widows and orphans of 
the United States later wars, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


National Police Hall of Fame 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, a National Police Hall of Fame will be 
dedicated on October 15 at Port Char- 
lotte, Fla., to the memory of all police 
officers in the United States who have 
given their lives in the line of duty to pro- 
tect our citizens. 


The hall of fame will consist of a beau- 
tiful modern building containing typical 
equipment used in police departments, 
as well as a memorial listing the names 
of all law enforcement officers who have 
been killed in the line of duty. 

The memorial is being built by the Na- 
tional Police Officers Association of 
America and will be open to the public 
year round without charge. This non- 
profit association, the largest of its kind 
in the United States, has chosen Port 
Charlotte as its retirement city. Flor- 
idians are happy to have these dedicated 
public servants come to Florida, and take 
pride in the National Police Hall of 
Fame being located in our State. 


The law enforcement officer is one of 
the most important, yet often neglected 
member of our community. He strives 
to give us and our families the protection 
that we need and expect. Personal sac- 
rifice is often the result of the police of- 
ficer’s devotion to duty—too often this 
sacrifice is his own life. Forty-eight of- 
ficers lost their lives in 1959 while giv- 
ing us that protection we frequently take 
for granted. 

The National Police Hall of Fame has 
been designed to commemorate these 
sacrifices in the war against crime. It 
will be maintained by the National Police 
Officers Association of America mem- 
bership, but will be dedicated to all law 
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officers throughout America, regardless 
of their membership or nonmembership 
in the organization. 

Because this project is national in 
scope and will represent the fine police 
men and women in every community, it 
should be of interest to all Members of 
Congress and citizens interested in law 
enforcement. 

Chief G. S. Aremberg, executive direc- 
tor of the hall of fame has asked local 
police officials who have not yet done so 
to contact him about their own men and 
women who should be represented in this 
national memorial. The hall of fame 
will be dedicated at 2 p.m. October 15, 
and the Police Officers Association, 
through President Frank Schira, has in- 
vited the public to attend at that time, or 
any day thereafter. 


Family Farming—America’s Ray of Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
throughout our Nation thousands of 
farm families have worked long years 
through the National Catholic Life Con- 
ference to maintain those spiritual and 
social values that the family farm alone 
can contribute to the enrichment of our 
rural community life and our total na- 
tional life. 

It has been a great privilege during 
my years in the Senate to work closely 
with the Catholic Rural Life Conference 
to secure a national farm policy found- 
ed on a full realization of the irreplace- 
able social value to our Nation that ac- 
crues from thriving family farms and 
rural communities. In these years of 
cooperation it has been especially satis- 
fying to know and work closely with the 
conference’s former director, Msgr. Luigi 
Ligutti, now the director of international 
activities, and with the Washington rep- 
resentative, Father James Vizzard, S.J. 

The conference in its most recent 
statement of policy reflects again its ded- 
ication to spiritual and social values and 
with the usual practical commonsense of 
this group emphasizes that a sound eco- 
nomic policy for agriculture is absolutely 
essential to the future of the family farm. 
But the conference insists, as I insist, 
that the question of farm policy cannot 
and must not be reduced to a purely eco- 
nomic question—ignoring basic human 
freedoms and all the range of spiritual 
and social values involved. 

In the same July 1960 issue of Catholic 
Rural Life, the conference magazine, in 
which this policy statement appears there 
is printed an article which I prepared 
outlining my views on a family farm de- 
velopment program as contained in my 
proposal, S. 2502. I am greatly compli- 
mented to have my views included in the 
farm policy discussions of this group and 
to see that the conference statement of 
policy and my proposals are generally in 
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agreement on the fundamentals of the 
farm policy our Nation must have. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the policy statement of the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference 
and my article entitled “Family Farm- 
ing—America’s Ray of Hope,” from the 
July 1960 issue of Catholic Rural Life be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTIONS OF POLICY 


Introduction: The American farmer is con- 
fronted with serious economic problems 
which jeopardize the family farm pattern and 
endanger many religious, social, and cul- 
tural values of the rural way of life. Pro- 
crastination and indecision on the part of 
rural leaders in the face of this situation 
would be inexcusable. 

Some of the solutions proposed are so con- 
troversial that agreement about them can 
be hoped for only after extensive debate. 
Such would be true, for example, of the 
debate on whether or not farm subsidies are 
to be continued. Other proposed solutions 
would require extensive education and far- 
reaching changes in the economic, political, 
and social structure of rural America. An 
example of this would be the formation of 
cooperative organizations capable of con- 
trolling surpluses, strengthening farmers’ 
bargaining power and effectively competing 
with vertically integrated enterprises. 

Agricultural leaders should work diligen 
ly on these controversial and long-range so- 
lutions. In the meanwhile, we urge im- 
mediate action on the following solutions— 
solutions about which little rational disagree- 
ment can be had, solutions which can be ap- 
plied readily and within the framework of 
our present economic, political, and social 
structure: 

1. Let us put an immediate end to the 
payment of unlimited subsidies to large 
farms. Subsidies can be justified only on 
the principle of distributive justice accord- 
ing to which assistance is to be given in 
proportion to the needs of the recipient and 
with a view to the effect of such assistance 
upon the common good. No single farmer 
has a rightful need for tens or even hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars of taxpayers’ 
money. Neither is the common good ad- 
vanced by such unlimited subsidies which 
often enable wealthy farmers to increase 
their acreage at the expense of relatively 
poor farmers. 

2. The importation of hundreds of thou- 
sands of low-paid agricultural workers from 
Mexico under the provisions of Public Law 
78 embodies an unjustifiable subsidy for the 
large-scale growers who employ them. Fam- 
ily farmers must compete with these under- 
paid workers. American born agricultural 
workers suffer because these alien laborers 
depress wage rates and reduce employment 
opportunities. The braceros themeelves 
endure inadequate wages, working, and liv- 
ing conditions. This is not only an unsound 
economic policy, it is morally indefensible. 

3. We must share our surplus foods more 
generously with undernourished peoples at 
home and abroad. Missionaries in under- 
developed areas can guarantee distribution 
to those who need food. Such a program 
need not seriously disrupt agriculture in 
other lands, because the recipients do not 
have funds to purchase food. If we continue 
to store billions of dollars worth of food- 
stuffs, domestic market prices will continue 
to fall, spoilage and storage costs will steadily 
consume the capital invested in these food- 
stuffs and we shall incur the wrath of needy 
people overseas. 

4. We must adopt a soil use policy in keep- 
ing with the fact that presently we are over- 
producing some commodities and in the fu- 
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ture we shall need to increase production for 
an expanding population. To advance, the 
conservation program must have a continu- 
ing supply of new knowledge, new ideas and 
better ways of getting the job done—hence, 
the need for a sound research program to 
back up the technical assistance program es- 
sential on individual farms. 

5. We must accelerate the development of 
industry in communities outside the metro- 
politan centers. This will create employ- 
ment needed by rural people, make our Na- 
tion less vulnerable to attack, and alleviate 
the problems of supplying housing, schools, 
and churches in metropolitan areas. 

For several decades the Extension Service 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture pro- 
vided leadership in multiplying the produc- 
tivity of the farm but it did not provide new 
employment opportunities for those who 
were put out of work by the introduction 
of machinery and improved methods. We 
urge the Extension Service to utilize its tal- 
ented personnel and grassroots contacts in 
assisting rural communities to attract suit- 
able industries. 

Since nonfarm industries in rural areas 
mean the prospect of a new way of life with 
new problems and new pitfalls, rural leaders 
should make a thorough study of what is de- 
sirable and undesirable in industry. It is of 
supreme importance that morally sound 
principles be instilled at the beginning of 
rural industries, 

As factories are established in rural areas, 
new legislation will be needed to protect the 
rights of both labor and management and 
to provide zoning regulations needed for the 
good of the community. 

6. It is inevitable that some rural youths 
must leave the countryside to seek careers. 
There is great need for schools and parish 
organizations to furnish more guidance to 
these young people regarding their aptitudes. 
Those who are leaving should be given train- 
ing for trades and professions in keeping 
with their abilities. Parish organizations in 
the urban areas should assist the incoming 
youth in finding dwelling and making reli- 
gious and social contacts. Some of the nec- 
essary steps to accomplish these aims will 
need legislative action. 

AMERICA’S RAY OF HoPE—FAMILY FARMING 

(By HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, U.S. Senator 

from Minnesota) 


For too long, our national farm policy has 
been engulfed in deep-seated controversy 
that shows little sign of abating. 

The continuous debate waged over the past 
decade has, unfortunately, engendered more 
heat than light. Regrettably, it has been- 
marred by distortions of fact, by recrimina- 
tions, by misinformation, by a belittling of 
agriculture’s basic role in our economy, and 
by attempts to turn city people against farm 
people, 

Controversy is neither wrong nor harmful 
if it is aimed at a constructive goal. Spirited 
debate is helpful in a democracy, and neces- 
sary to the formulation of public opinion. 
But out of it should always come decision— 
and progress. 

Make no mistake about it—better solutions 
can be found and must be found to the com- 
plex economic and social problems confront- 
ing rural America and its currently depressed 
economy. Solutions can be found that are 
far more in the national interest, and far 
less costly to taxpayers. 

Supposedly, the great national debate on 
farm policy has all been over differences of 
opinion about best methods to achieve the 
same objectives. 

The Nation’s press, in trying to oversim- 
plify a complex issue, has led the country 
to believe that it is merely a fight between 
advocates of higher price supports and lower 
price supports, or no price supports at all. 

Actually, far more is involved. 
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I can no longer accept as true the premise 
that this struggle is merely over differences 
as to how we can best achieve the same ob- 
jectives for farm people. 

DIFFERENCES REMAIN 

If we really were in accord on the purpose 
and objectives of farm policy in this coun- 
try, reasonable men of good will long ago 
would have resolved such differences out of 
the experience of trial and error of the last 
two decades. The fact that it has been im- 
possible to do so brings us face to face with 
the inescapable conclusion that much more 
is involved than the best methods to achieve 
common objectives. 

The truth is that fundamental differences 
do exist over the objectives themselves—over 
the pattern of agriculture we should have in 
America. 

Until we bring those differences out in 
open, frank discussion, we will remain bogged 
down on farm policy progress. 

The real issue is the right to economic sur- 
vival of America’s traditional family farm 
pattern of agriculture—the most efficient the 
world has ever known and a solid bulwark 
of our free enterprise democracy. 

America’s independently operated free en- 
terprise agriculture—the owner-operated 
family farm where managerial skills, capital 
investment, and actual labor are all com- 
bined; where ownership carries with it an 
inherent pride in the care and conservation 
of our productive resources; where human 
and social values of rural community life 
are not subjected to mere material values of 
a soulless corporation—this is what is at 
stake. 

We are being led down a path that threat- 
ens this fundamental, basic American pat- 
tern with extinction. This is being done 
(overtly, not directly) — and certainly with no 
sanction from the Congress of the United 
States. 

EMPHASIS ON BIGNESS 

We hear less and less concern about per- 
petuating our family farming pattern, and 
more and more about giving way to the pres- 
sures of mass operations. We hear more em- 
phasis on mere bigness and so-called ef- 
ficiency, and less on human values and social 
problems of rural living. 

This trend is deeply disturbing to me. 

I am against collectivization of our agri- 
culture—either by the Soviet pattern or by 
the corporate pattern of absentee ownership. 

I seriously challenge the current school of 
thought that “bigness” may be the answer 
to farm prosperity. Currently the efflicency 
factor of mass corporate farming activities 
is essentially cheap labor—just as it once 
was in the sweatshops of our industries. 

I cannot conceive of a permanent, peasant- 
class “cheap labor” force as the source of our 
Nation’s food supply, and the custodian of 
our productive resources. It would be a 
dangerous backward step in America’s social 
progress, inviting the seed of social unrest 
and revolt. At the very minimum, it would 
create the necessity of farm workers organiz- 
ing to bargain collectively for decent pay, 
eventually wiping out the supposed efficiency 
factor of cheap labor and at the same time 
endangering the assured flow of food abund- 
ance we Americans now take for granted. 

No one can convince me, for example, that 
the Nation’s consumers can ever be as well 
protected by having productive resources 
concentrated in the hands of a few giant 
corporations as they are today with the 
widely dispersed ownership of the source of 
our food and fiber supplies. 

No one can convince me, either, that we 
are really more efficient if we separate capi- 
tal, managerial skills, and labor into three 
classes in agriculture, instead of having them 
all combined in the family farm unit. 
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None of us wants to perpetuate inefficiency, 
or tie farmers to units too small to be eco- 
nomically practical. Yet, there is a distinct 
line between improving the efficiency of 
family farmers and increasing their oppor- 
tunities to make family farming profitable, 
on the one hand, and abandoning the family 
operated farm concept to be replaced by 
large-scale industrialized farming operations 
with absentee-ownership and hired labor on 
the other. 


POLICY CONCERNS CONSUMERS, TOO 


Serious questions of public policy are in- 
volved if we are to cross that line. It isn’t 
just the farmer who should be concerned. 
It is every consumer in America. It is every 
believer in real competitive free enterprise. 
It is every American wanting to see de- 
mocracy succeed in the world. 

The entire Nation needs to realize that 
farm policies must be geared to desirable 
social objectives as well as desirable economic 
objectives. 

And foremost among such social objectives 
there should always remain the encourage- 
ment and preservation of our traditional 
rural pattern of the family farm type of 
agriculture that has long been accepted as 
essential to a strong democracy. 

It is easy to understand why. 

A large number of prospering farm families 
on family farms is a strong balancing force 
within the Nation against the political and 
social extremes of economic class warfare. 

On the family farm, the economic func- 
tions of capital ownership, of arranging for 
financial needs, of managing the productive 
enterprises, and of farm labor are all per- 
formed by the farm operator and his family, 
thus eliminating controversy and tension 
along economic lines. 


BUILDS GOOD ATTITUDES 


Our family farm pattern of agriculture has 
been the basis of all our agricultural prog- 
ress and good community life. It builds in 
farm family members attitudes of self-reli- 
ance, social responsibility, individual initia- 
tive, tolerance, and self-government—the 
attitudes that make for a sound and pro- 
gressive democracy. 

The family farm builds strong families, 
and the family farm builds strong social 
communities with good schools and active 
churches. 

There is no need for either corporatiz- 
ing agriculture, or collectivizing it. Family 
farmers themselves, in the true democratic 
tradition of learning to work together, have 
developed their own extension of the free 
enterprise system in farmer-owned, farmer- 
controlled cooperative marketing and supply 
enterprises—as a legitimate and desirable 
means of preserving individuality and yet 
finding a way to compete in an economy of 
bigness. 

Farm cooperatives are the free world's an- 
swer to collective agriculture of the Soviet 
Union—and a far more successful answer. 
They are a powerful example to the world of 
how freemen, working together, can de- 
velop democratic institutions that far sur- 
pass Government-dominated collectivization 
for efficiency. Farm co-ops must be recog- 
nized as a vital part of our free enterprise 
system, and must be zealously guarded and 
protected along with the family farm system 
which they serve so effectively. 

The family farm system is the right pat- 
tern for our democracy. It is right for the 
farmers, and to the best interest of the rest 
of our country. But even more, it offers a 
ray of hope to much of the rest of the world. 

As seriously concerned as we are with our 
domestic problems in agriculture, the gravest 
problem of our time is war or peace in the 
world, Everything we as a Nation do, or 
fail to do, has an influence on the world’s 
destiny for generations to come—perhaps 
even on our own survival. 
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AGRICULTURE'S ROLE IMPORTANT 


Too little attention is given by our foreign 
policy experts to the real role of agriculture 
in creating a just and lasting peace. 

At long last, we are making some progress 
in winning recognition of how powerful a 
force for peace and freedom our undistrib- 
uted abundance of food and fiber can be, 
when converted into economic development 
and elimination of hunger, disease, and mis- 
ery in vast areas of the world. 

Yet an even more significant contribution 
is being ignored. 

America’s foreign policy needs a dramatic 
symbol—a symbol of hope to newly created 
natons, a symbol of democracy’s effective 
answer to Soviet propaganda. 

What more dramatic symbol, what more 
effective ray of hope, can we offer the un- 
committed nations of the world than the 
example of America’s free enterprise family 
farming system, where farmers own their 
own land—and have a decent opportunity 
to share equitably in returns from the pro- 
duce of their soil and their labor? 

That is the story the world needs to hear. 


FREEMEN WANT LAND 


The dream and desire of freemen every- 
where is to own land. Unrest in many parts 
of the world today results from insecure 
and inequitable farmland tenure, creating 
hopelessness among those who work the soil, 
and making them easy prey for communism’s 
glittering false lures and promises. 

The restless peasants of the world can 
find the ray of hope they seek in America's 
pattern of family farming and family farm 
ownership that enables the Nation’s farm- 
ers to farm efficiently, conserve soil and wa- 
ter resources, provide adequately for their 
family needs, and participate fully in civic, 
community, and public interests. 

Can we risk destroying that ray of hope 
ourselves? 

Can we risk destroying the very symbol 
that proves democracy’s superiority over 
communism? 

With all of its trips into outer space, the 
Soviet Union cannot equal our achievements 
in agriculture. And it can offer no fulfill- 
ment to the dream of peasants elsewhere in 
the world of eventually owning a farm of 
their own. 

How we take care of our own farmers, and 
our own system of farming, can have a pro- 
found effect on the struggle now underway 
in the world. 

Other areas of the world are revolting 
against exploitation by bigness, and insist- 
ing upon. opportunity for individual inde- 
pendence and dignity. 

We have in our grasp the opportunity to 
lead them by our example, to prove democ- 
racy’s effectiveness in offering equal oppor- 
tunity for all. 

I have not made specific suggestions here 
as to the means to correct our farm plight. 
The specifics are the easiest part of it, if we 
can create a real understanding in the Na- 
tion as to the fundamental objectives we 
seek to achieve. These objectives are four- 
fold: 

OBJECTIVES LISTED 


1. To assure the American people con- 
tinued abundance of food and fiber. 

2. To offer America’s farmers an oppor- 
tunity of achieving economic equality with 
citizens in other walks of life. 

3. To preserve and protect America’s tradi- 
tional pattern of family-owned, family-op- 
erated farms as the type of agriculture best 
adapted to our democratic way of life, and 
to encourage farm cooperatives as a demo- 
cratic extension of the free enterprise sys- 
tem to serve farm families. 

4. To make greater use of America's undis- 
tributed abundance as a force for peace and 
freedom in a world of the hungry, and to 
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hold forth the American pattern of family- 
owned and family-operated farms as a ray 
of hope to the millions of struggling peas- 
ants in underdeveloped areas of the world. 

Once we make clear that national farm 
policy must be shaped to serve these ob- 
jectives, the way will be clear for once again 
giving America the kind of farm programs 
that are needed. 


Improving Mail Service in Our Cities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Postal 
Operations of the House Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, I am very 
much aware of the delays and disrup- 
tions in the delivery of first-class mail 
in our major cities. Time after time, 
we have called to the attention of postal 
authorities instances where letters have 
been diverted to the wrong cities result- 
ing in interminable delays. And the 
promise of overnight delivery of first- 
class mail within cities is still, I am 
sorry to say, mostly a promise and not 
@ reality. 

To divert attention from the continu- 
ing inadequacies of postal service, the 
Postmaster General has been shedding 
many tears lately over the so-called in- 
terference from Congress in his airlift 
program for sending first-class mail by 
air on a space-available basis. One 
would think Congress had no right to 
look into this matter. 

Actually, it is quite the opposite. Con- 
gress has never given the Postmaster 
General the authority he has exercised 
in recent years to send first-class mail 
by air. It has been an assumption of 
authority. When we looked into the 
matter comprehensively, it was the de- 
cision of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service that very strict limi- 
tations should be imposed on the air- 
ft - not as a rein on the prompt delivery 
of mail but rather to prevent disruptions 
in mail service. The airlift is a hit-and- 
miss proposition in many instances; 
worse than that, by eliminating rail 
service we find ourselves in a real mess 
biri weather conditions are such the 

mail cannot go by air—or when the air- 
_ lines do not have space available for 
first-class 4-cent letters. 

Of course all 7-cent airmail goes by 
air and people who want and need air- 
mail service are normally willing to pay 
for it. But if there is a good chance 
some of this mail will still go by air 
even if it only carries a 4-cent stamp, 
Many people are taking that chance and 
not purchasing airmail service, hoping 
to get it anyway. So airmail revenues 
are falling off. 

But that is not the point which so 
concerns me right now. The House has 
passed the bill on use of air service for 
4-cent letters and it is up to the Senate. 

; But in the meantime, this is not an issue 
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as concerns local mail deliveries in, say, 
Philadelphia, or in other major cities. 

The service has suffered terribly be- 
cause of impractical management prac- 
tices and out-of-date personnel prac- 
tices dictated by the Post Office Depart- 
ment here in Washington. This is true 
all over the country, as every postal 
worker will quickly point out to you once 
you start to ask some searching ques- 
tions about postal operating policies. 

We can all remember when the postal 
worker was so proud of the postal serv- 
ice that he could tolerate no criticism 
of the Department, and always wore 
proudly the uniform of his service. In 
recent years, however, the postal em- 
ployees have been kicked around so 
much by their superiors in Washington 
that many have lost their sense of dedi- 
cation and pride in the postal service. 
This is too bad. 

A new President in January must cor- 
rect. this deplorable situation by ap- 
pointing as Postmaster General a man 
who can work with and inspire the postal 
employees to give their very best, and 
who regards them and their work as 
important. In recent years, the postal 
workers have been downgraded by the 
very man who should be most interested 
in their welfare. 


Military Cemeteries Overseas—Part 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, I represented our committee at the 
dedication of the American military 
cemeteries and memorials overseas dur- 
ing the recent recess of Congress. 

Upon my arrival in France, I was im- 
mediately escorted to the dedication of 
the Henri-Chapelle Cemetery and Me- 
morial in Belgium. It is located about 
2 miles northwest of the village of Henri- 
Chapelle which is on the main highway 
from Liege. ‘This cemetery covers 57 
acres and 7,989 of our war dead are 
buried here, most of whom gave their 
lives during the advance of the U.S. 
Armed Forces in Germany. The head- 
stones are arranged in gentle arcs sweep- 
ing across a broad green lawn which 
slopes downhill. To the east is the long 
colonnade which, with the chapel and 
museum room, form the memorial over- 
looking the burial area. The chapel is 
simply but richly ornamented. In the 
museum are two maps of the military 
operations, carved on black granite with 
inscriptions recalling the achievements 
of our Armed Forces. On pylons of the 
colonnade are inseribed the names of 
450 of the missing who gave their lives 
in the service of their country. Also 
carved thereon are the seals of our States 
and territories. 

The dedication address was delivered 
by Capt. William Hallam Tuck, U.S. 
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Naval Reserve. Others addressing the 
gathering were the Honorable William 
A. M. Burden, American Ambassador to 
Belgium; the Honorable John J. McCloy, 
representing the President of the United 
States; and the Honorable Albert Lilar, 
Vice Premier of Belgium. 

The band played the national anthem 
of Belgium, “La Brabanconne,” which 
was followed by our anthem, “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” 

Since I was unable to be present at 
the dedication ceremonies held on July 
4 at the military cemeteries in Luxem- 
bourg and Margraten, in the Nether- 
lands, I requested permission to visit 
these two cemeteries which was granted 
by the Chairman of the American Battle 
Monuments Commission, Gen. Jacob L. 
Devers. 

The Luxembourg Cemetery lies within 
the city limits of Luxembourg. It is 
situated in a beautifully wooded area, 
50% acres in extent. Not far from the 
entrance is a white stone chapel, set on 
a wide circular platform surrounded by 
trees. It is embellished with sculpture 
in bronze and stone, a stained-glass win- 
dow with American unit insignia, and a 
mosaic ceiling. Flanking the chapel at 
a lower level are two large stone pylons 
upon which are maps carved in various 
granites with inscriptions recalling the 
achievements of the American Armed 
Forces in this region. Inscribed thereon 
also are the names of 370 of the miss- 
ing whose remains were never recovered 
or identified. 

Sloping gently downhill from the me- 
morial is the burial area, containing 
5,076 of our military dead, many of 
whom gave their lives in the Battle of 
the Bulge and in the advance to the 
Rhine. The headstones follow along 
graceful curves; and trees, fountains, 
and beds of roses along the main paths 
add to the dignity of the ensemble. 

My next visit was to the only Ameri- 
can military cemetery in the Nether- 
lands, which covers 6542 acres and lies 
in the village of Margraten. Its tall 
chapel tower can be seen from a consid- 
erable distance. Upon entering the cem- 
etery, the visitor is led to the court of 
honor with its pool refiecting the tower. 
To the right and left, respectively, are 
the visitors’ building and the museum 
which has three large engraved maps de- 
picting the military operations of the 
American Armed Forces. Stretching 
along each side of the court are two walls 
with the names of 1,722 of the missing 
who rest in unknown graves. 

Beyond the chapel is the burial area, 
divided into 16 plots, for 8,301 of our 
military dead. The headstones are set 
in long graceful curves and a wide tree- 
flanked mall leads to the flagstaff which 
crowns the crest. 

The light fixture in the chapel, the al- 
tar candelabra and the flower bowl were 
presented by the Netherlands Govern- 
ment and by the local provincial admin- 
istration. During the dedication cere- 
mony, Her Majesty, the Queen of the 
Netherlands, was presented. The follow- 
ing addressed the gathering: the Hon- 
orable Philip Young, American Ambas- 
sador to the Netherlands; the Honorable 
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John J. McCloy, representing the Presi- 
dent of the United States; His Excel- 
lency Ir. S. H. Visser, Netherlands Min- 
ister of Defense; and the Honorable Wil- 
ber M. Brucker, Secretary of the Army. 
After the Netherlands national anthem, 
“Het Wilhelmus,” the band played the 
“Star Spangled Banner.” 

In the next issue of the Recorp, I will 
include the remainder of the military 
cemetery dedications I attended. 


Dedication of General Twining Park to 
Monroe’s (Wis.) Illustrious Native Son 
on July 4, 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD T. FLYNN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mr, FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, Monroe, 
Wis., located about 40 miles from the 
capital city of Madison, lies in fertile 
green valleys which make up Green 
County, Wis. It is populated for the 
most part by thrifty Swiss pioneers who 
settled here more than 100 years ago and 
brought with them the knowledge of how 
to make swiss cheese by hand in copper 
kettles. This swiss cheese economy has 
been the basic industrial pursuit of 
Green County residents for the past 100 
years. They still make the highest qual- 
ity and finest swiss cheese in America 
and produce many times more swiss 
cheese than is produced any place else 
in America. 

Monroe is the birthplace of Gen. 
Nathan F. Twining, and on July 4, 1960, 
this beautiful city paid its highest trib- 
ute to its most illustrious son. Under 
the direct leadership of the junior cham- 
ber of commerce and with the coopera- 
tion of every civic organization in all of 
the cities of the community, the city of 
Monroe dedicated a 40-acre park which 
is properly dedicated to Gen. Nathan F. 
Twining and will hereafter be known as 
Twining Memorial Park. Dedication 
of the park was conducted by Mayor 
Orville R. Evans with response by Gen- 
eral Twining who attended in person. 
The dedication was preceded by remarks 
made by Col. Bruce Thomas who repre- 
sented Gov. Gaylord Nelson. There was 
a review of the F-86D sabre jet mem- 
orial project by John F. Kundert, presi- 
dent of the Monroe Chapter of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. He also 
made presentation of the memorial to 
the city. There was response by A. Lee 
Mitchell, park board president. 

Preceding the dedication, a reception 
was held at the Idle Hour Mansion. 
General Twining attended in person and 
following the celebration, a community 
dinner was held in honor of General 
Twining at the Monroe Country Club. 
I personally had the privilege of attend- 
ing this celebration and could not help 
but think of the thoughts that were pass- 
ing through General Twining's mind as 
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he returned to the beautiful and peaceful 
small community lying in the heart of 
a prosperous country land—one of the 
most beautiful spots that the mind could 
imagine. I wondered what this man of 
advanced years, with great responsibili- 
ties and world problems weighing upon 
his mind, must have been thinking as 
he returned at his present age to the 
home of his boyhood and as he saw his 
neighbors of old, few of whom he still 
remembered, leading their peaceful and 
pleasant lives in this city which I am sure 
he has always loved. I feel certain that 
he must have felt that the local residents 
were fortunate, indeed, to have the privi- 
lege of living in such a peaceful and 
prosperous community in close associa- 
tion with each other with their families 
and loved ones—and I am sure that 
there must have been a longing in his 
heart for the opportunity in retirement 
of gaining the peace, the calm, the gen- 
tleness, and the closeness to nature 
that existed in the town of his birth. 

I am certain, too, that in the general’s 
mind he was certain, as this park was 
dedicated in his horior on July 4, 1960, 
that all the suffering and hardship and 
death and privation that he had wit- 
nessed throughout the world in the vari- 
ous struggles to protect and preserve our 
way of life and posterity was well worth 
the terrible price which we have paid to 
maintain our form of government. 
There is no better example of American 
democracy at work and the meaning of 
the institutions that have made this 
country great than there is in Monroe, 
Wis., the beautiful city which is the 
birthplace of the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff of the United States. 

The ceremony was impressive, the 
dedication was memorable and I am sure 
that the day will long be cherished and 
remembered by General Twining and 
by the proud citizens of Monroe who 
properly call him their most illustrious 
son. 


Lower Manhattan Expressway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a letter I have written 
to the editor of the East Side News, a 
publication with wide circulation in the 
19th Congressional District of New 
York: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 26, 1960. 
Mr. ABRAHAM SCHLACHT, 
Editor, East Side News, 
New York City. 

DEAR Mn. SCHLACHT: As you are undoubt- 
edly aware, I haye been actively opposing 
the construction of the Lower Manhattan 
Expressway since December 1959, Since that 
time I have been in constant communica- 
tion with the Federal Bureau of Public 
Roads, the New York State Department of 
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Public Works, the New York City Board of 
Estimate, and other public officials in an 
effort to prevent this roadway from being 
built in our neighborhood. I have intro- 
duced legislation in the Congress to prevent 
its construction, but, unfortunately, the 
Committee on Public Roads has not taken 
up this bill. 

Building an elevated highway across part 
of lower Manhattan, when we have finally 
rid ourselves of the elevated railways, to my 
mind would create an eyesore in the area 
and would deface the neighborhood. 

It would destroy real estate values, re- 
sulting in lower assessed evaluations and 
lower real estate taxes to the city. 

Its construction would create severe hard- 
ship to hundreds of small businessmen in 
the area. In many instances their establish- 
ments, representing individual enterprise, 
foresight, lifetime investments and sheer 
hard physical labor—generations of hard 
labor, stability, and sacrifice—would be 
wiped out. 

Most important, it would displace ap- 
proximately 2,300 families for whom new 
quarters are not available. Too many public 
improvements are being undertaken with a 
total disregard of the families residing in 
the areas proposed to undergo improvement. 
Too many families today are awaiting relo- 
cation under circumstances that are deplor- 
able. The reconstruction taking place in 
Manhattan today makes unfeasible the re- 
location of the aforementioned families. I 
am more concerned with the peace and tran- 
quillity of these families in their homes than 
in the convenience of crosstown motorists 
who would use the expressway to cut across 
Manhattan Island. 

In the course of my protestations and the 
protestations of Assemblyman Louis De Sal- 
vio, State Senator Joseph R. Marro, and City 
Councilman Daniel S. Weiss, to the con- 
struction of this blight, the New York State 
superintendent of public works advised on 
February 18, 1960, that “in the case of an 
urban project such as this one we invari- 
ably await the expression of the local of- 
ficials." * * + “We will move only after we 
get this approval” (referring to the approval 
by the board of estimates). 

Imagine, therefore, my surprise and con- 
sternation to learn by reading the New York 
Times on August 24, that Mr. Moses in a 
letter to Mayor Wagner and other members 
of the board of estimate, had said he had 
been notified by Federal and State highway 
officials that the city had had more than 
enough time to act and that they would not 
tolerate further delay. Mr. Moses warned 
that unless the board of estimate approved 
the expressway at its meeting held on August 
25, the project probably would be abandoned 
and the bulk of the funds would be shifted 
to other projects, mainly outside the city. 

Knowing full well that funds allocated by 
the Federal Government for such projects 
are not allocated for specific projects, except 
at the request of the State, and that such 
funds cannot be withdrawn, except at the 
request of the State, I immediately wired to 
the members of the board of estimate as fol- 
lows: “Hope you will not be intimidated by 
the New York Times article insofar as Lower 
Manhattan Expressway is concerned,” and 
immediately contacted the Federal Bureau 
of Public Roads for an explanation as to why 
there was suddenly a deadline to be met, 
thereby not giving the demand by Acting 
Borough President Louis A. Cioffi for a survey 
on relocating the 2,000 families who would 
be uprooted from the artery’s congested 
route, time for completion. 

I was informed by the Bureau that nothing 
“official had come from the Bureau, either 
directly or indirectly or informally.” Further 
I was once more assured that funds allo- 
cated by the Federal Government are not 
allocated for specific projects except at the 
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request of the State and they cannot be 
withdrawn except at the request of the 
State.” This information I immediately 
wired to each member of the board of esti- 
mate to prevent their possible succumbing 
to the veiled threat contained in the New 
York Times article. 

I had been in touch with the New York 
State Department of Public Works to ascer- 
tain if the State had requested the board of 
estimate to bring the matter to an immedi- 
ate conclusion; but I have not yet received 
a reply to my request. 

In view of the foregoing, therefore, it is 
apparent that the information in the article 
referring to notification by the Federal high- 
way officials is not the position taken by the 
Federal Bureau of Public Roads; and the 
reference in the same article to the bulk of 
funds earmarked for the Canal Street Ex- 
pressway being shifted to other projects, 
mainly out of the city, is not the informa- 
tion furnished me by the Bureau of Public 
Roads. 

Therefore, I trust the board of estimate 
will not, at this time, approve the Lower 
Manhattan Expressway; and I urge every 
resident of the area to make known his op- 
position to the construction of the express- 
way by writing to the members of the board 
of estimate. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD FARBSTEIN, 
Member of Congress. 


FCC—Renewal of Broadcast Licenses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received some very interesting cor- 
respondence, touching upon legislation 
before the Congress. 

The resolution, passed unanimously by 
the American Federation of Television 
and Radio Artists—Chicago local, affili- 
ated with the AFL-CIO, is especially in- 
teresting. 

I am certain that the suggestions con- 
tained therein are worthy of the con- 
sideration of the membership of the 
Congress. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the following in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TELEVISION 
AND RADIO ARTISTS, 
Chicago, Ill., August 12, 1960. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I am enclosing a copy 
of a telegram which I sent on August 12 to 
the Honorable EVERETT MCKINLEY DIRKSEN. 

I am also enclosing a copy of a resolution 
which was unanimously passed by our dele- 
gation to the Washington convention. 

We honorably and respectfully urge your 
support on this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
RAYMOND A. JONES, 
Central Regional Director, AFTRA. 


RESOLUTION FROM THE CHICAGO LOCAL 
AFTRA 


Whereas the license to operate a broad- 
casting station granted by the FCC is predi- 
cated upon the broadcasting licensee oper- 
ating the station in the public interest, con- 
venience, and necessity; and 
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Whereas the phrase “public interest, con- 
venience, and necessity” rightfully means 
“substantial programing by the broadcast- 
ing station so as to aid, foster, and reflect 
the cultural, economic, sociological, and 
other objectives of the community in which 
the station is located,” as well as the origi- 
nation of a substantial number of programs 
from that locality; and 

Whereas many broadcasters in their li- 
cense applications for the right to operate 
a station have made certain promises, rep- 
resentations, and warranties as to the pro- 
graming of the station in the public inter- 
est, convenience, and necessity; and 

Whereas many broadcasters have failed in 
substantial measure to live up to their 
promises as to programing the stations in 
the public interest, convenience, and ne- 
cessity; and 

Whereas local and network broadcasters 
have canceled, with increasing and alarm- 
ing frequency, locally produced programs, 
therefore terminating services of many local 
technicians, performers, musicians, and 
other highly trained personnel; and 

Whereas the members of AFTRA, as well 
as the general public, have a real and sub- 
stantial interest in the programing of the 
station in accordance with the promises, 
warranties, and representations upon which 
the broadcast license was issued; and 

Whereas the FCC is obligated by law to 
determine the initial issuance of the broad- 
cast license as well as the application for 
the renewal of the said license; and 

Whereas the FCC has the right to ex- 
amine and hold public hearings on the 
right of any broadcast licensee to a renewal 
of its license: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That AFTRA’s national execu- 
tive secretary and national counsel be and 
they hereby are authorized to take any and 
all action in Congress, before appropriate 
committees and the FCC, in cooperation 
with other affected unions, guilds, and asso- 
ciations in the broadcasting field, to secure 
the right of AFTRA, and the aforemen- 
tioned unions, guilds, and associations, and 
other interested members of the general 
public to require the FCC to hold public 
hearings on applications for the issuance 
or renewals of broadcast licenses where a 
protest has been filed, so that the broad- 
caster can be required to prove that he has 
operated and will operate in the public 
interest, convenience, and necessity. 

AvucustT 12, 1960. 
The Honorable EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN, 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Affairs, Washington, D.C.: 

Respectfully urge you to drop exclusion 
of employees of radio or television stations 
in cities of less than 100,000 population from 
the provision of the proposed amendment to 
the Fair Standard Labor Act of 1938. It is 
unthinkable that announcers, engineers, and 
other talented and trained personnel get less 
than $46 per week for 40 hours in America 
today. I have in my possession brochures 
published by the company which claims a 
listening audience of more than a million 
persons in Chicago, Gary, and Hammond. 
There are hundreds of such stations which 
have a studio and transmitter just outside 
the city limits of large metropolitan areas, 
which would be exempted under proposed 
exclusion. I am mailing you special deliv- 
ery copy of brochure. 

RAYMOND A. JONES, 
Central Regional Director, AFTRA. 
AUGUST 24, 1960. 
Mr. RAYMOND A, JONES, 
Executive Secretary, AFTRA, Chicago Local, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Mn. JONES: I have received your let- 
ter relative to the matters passed upon in 
the adoption of the resolution for the Chi- 
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cago local—AFTRA, and have called your 
suggestions to the attention of Congressman 
PETER F. Mack, Jr., of Illinois, who is our 
representative on the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and I am 
recommending the same to him. 
Thank you for calling this matter to my 
attention, Iam, 
Sincerely, 
ROLAND V. LIBONATI. 


AucusT 24, 1960. 
Hon. PETER F. MACK, Jr., 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: I have received the en- 
closed communication from Mr. Raymond A. 
Jones, executive secretary of AFTRA, Chi- 
cago local. 

I feel that some of the suggestions that 
are included in this resolution contribute, in 
a measure, to the solution of many of the 
problems facing that industry. 

Thanking you for your consideration of 
this matter, I am, 

As ever, 
RoLanp V. LIBONATI. 


AuGusT 25, 1960. 
The Honorable ROLAND V. LIBONATI, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear ROLAND: This will acknowledge re- 
ceipt of your letter of August 24 and the 
enclosed resolution from the Chicago local 
of AFTRA. 

Many of us on our committee have been 
quite concerned about the policies of radio 
and television stations in overlooking local 
interest and in the FCC policy of automati- 
cally renewing station licenses. I feel the 
suggestions made in the resolution from 
AFTRA are extremely appropriate and sup- 
port the views expressed in reports made by 
the Committee on Legislative Oversight. 

Sincerely yours, 


PETER F. MACK, Jr. 


Mr. Speaker, the communication re- 
ceived from the Honorable PETER F. 
Mack, Jr., Representative from the 21st 
Congressional District of Illinois, is in- 
dicative of the acceptance of the sug- 
gested changes contained in the resolu- 
tion from Chicago local of AFTRA. 

As a recognized expert in this field, 
certainly, his recommedations should be 
accepted. 


National Forest Parks: A New Concept in 
Recreational Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
month I made a proposal at a meeting 
of the National Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission, of which I 
have the honor and distinct pleasure to 
be amember. My proposal included the 
suggestion of a system of national forest 
parks. This idea has been received with 
widespread interest. In order to expand 
somewhat on the thinking which under- 
lies my proposal, I have prepared the fol- 
lowing rather brief and informal state- 
ment. I will welcome comments and dis- 
cussion of this concept by my colleagues 
and by the public and hope that from 
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such a discussion may come more ade- 
quate management of our great national 
recreation resources and new doors into 
our great outdoors for millions of Amer- 
icans. 

The statement follows: 

NATIONAL Forest Parks: A NEW CONCEPT IN 
RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

The average American looking forward to 
a summer vacation in our great outdoors 
usually thinks in terms of Yellowstone, 
Yosemite, Estes, or our other national parks. 
He knows little about those vast scenic areas 
of his country centered in our national 
forests. Because of my conviction that the 
recreational potential of these areas has 
great national significance and should be 
fully developed, I have proposed to the Na- 
tional Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission a system of national forest 
parks. My proposal presented at the Joint 
Commission-Advisory Council meeting in 
Jackson, Wyo., on August 2 called for: (1) 
Establishment of a system of national forest 
parks within the national forest system, (2) 
zoning of national forests into three pri- 
mary zones, (a) full multiple use, (b) 
limited use wilderness, (c) limited use na~ 
tional forest parks, (3) creation of a national 
forest park administrative division within 
the Forest Service. 

A fourth recommendation, broader in na- 
ture, called for the establishment of a posi- 
tion of National Resource Coordinator under 
the President to assist him in much needed 
policy coordination in resource matters. My 
remarks here will be confined to the na- 
tional forest parks proposal. 

Although the Forest Service has adopted 
an accelerated recreational development pro- 
gram, its emphasis has been almost entire- 
ly based on the expedient development of 
campsite areas to handle visitation pres- 
sures. There has been little, if any, thought 
concerning the development of nationally 
significant areas under an integrated con- 
cept of park management. 

My proposal for the establishment of na- 
tional forest parks is based upon the con- 
viction that the recreation potential with- 
in the Forest Service can only be fully de- 
veloped through recognition of nationally 
significant units and through the intensive 
and integrated development of such units 
under a park system of management. I be- 
lieve that such a plan is wholly within the 
scope and meaning of the multiple use con- 
cept which guides Forest Service policies. I 
am also convinced that such a plan is fully 
compatible with Forest Service statutes. 

The key to such a plan would be recogni- 
tion through zoning of nationally significant 
scenic areas within the National Forests. 
These would be given a separate identity 
encompassed in a well rounded and profes- 
sionally conceived park plan with appro- 
priate national recognition and promotion. 

Another cornerstone of such a plan would 
be the recognition of the compatibility of 
multiple use management and forest park 
objectives. There is no reason why timber 
management, water protection, and other 
multiple use objectives should not be in- 
corporated in the management plans of such 
parks. There would obviously be some limi- 
tations on other uses in the most intensive- 
ly used recreation areas but these would en- 
compass only a small portion of the park 
area. 

Where wilderness exists in conjunction 
with nationally significant scenic areas, the 
national forest park and the wilderness zone 
should be integrated in their planning sọ 
as to accomplish full recognizition of the 
scenic potential of the area. Clearly, the 
wilderness concept should in no way be vio- 
lated. 

Minimum criteria would establish the 
standards for national forest park desig- 
nations. The number of such parks within 
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the national forest system would be deter- 
mined in large part by those standards. 
There is no question, however, that within 
the national forests there are many such 
park sites. In my own congressional dis- 
trict, comprising approximately the eastern 
two-thirds of the State of Oregon, there are 
many, including the high Wallowas, Hells 
Canyon, Three Sisters, Newberry Crater, Lake 
of the Woods, and Mount Hood. At least 
two of these would include spectacular 
wilderness areas. At the present time the 
recreation potential of each of these is vir- 
tually undeveloped and their national sig- 
nificance little known. 

A byproduct of such a system would be 
the relieving of the tension that now exists 
between the Park Service and the Forest 
Service. Such differences stem, for the most 
part, from the fact that there are many 
pressures to create national parks out of the 
most scenic national forest areas because 
that is the only present means of gaining 
unique national recognition and of obtain- 
ing full recreational development of those 
areas. The system I have proposed would 
allow for full development within the Forest 
Service, maintaining the management integ- 
rity, but at the same time allowing for na- 
tional recognition and full recreational 
utilization. 

I visualize this new concept as the next 
step forward in the recreation development 
of America’s great scenic outdoors. It 
would give us sound recreational develop- 
ment within the framework of multiple use 
and would allow for maximum wilderness 
preservation while providing for full recrea- 
tional use. It would relieve the pressure 
on our national parks and disperse the in- 
creasing visitations among new and equally 
appealing areas. It would open many new 
doors into our great outdoors for millions 
of Americans. 


Greetings to the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica is celebrating this fall the 20th an- 
niversary of its founding. This well- 
known organization has every reason to 
be proud of its achievements over these 
past two decades, not only because of the 
fact that it reflects the thoughts and 
sentiments of some 2½ million Ameri- 
cans of Ukrainian ancestry, but because 
of its campaign of truth and public edu- 
cation regarding the Soviet Union, par- 
ticularly the latter’s subjugation of the 
various nationalities suffering under the 
yoke of communism, 

The Ukrainian Congress Committee 
and its membership have over these years 
dedicated themselves to several impor- 
tant tasks, thus serving the interests of 
the United States, their ancestral home- 
land the Ukraine, and the free world 
generally. Among these tasks are: First, 
to advance the strategic value of all the 
captive nations of Europe, and most 
especially the nationality groups in the 
Soviet Union itself where the non-Rus- 
sians outnumber the Russians; second, 
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to keep the people of America and of the 
free world informed on the struggles for 
independence on the part of the dozen or 
more captive nations of non-Russian 
origin within the Soviet Union; third, to 
expose before the eyes of the entire world 
the many myths about Soviet unity and 
to show that it is an illusion; and fourth, 
to propose various concrete ways to com- 
bat effectively the cold war and Commu- 
nist propaganda tactics. 

In this respect the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee is doing a great service and 
deserves to be commended. The Ukrain- 
ian people were one of the earliest vic- 
tims of Communist imperialism. It does 
not consider itself as part of the Soviet 
nation, Ukrainians still cling to the 
hopes of freedom and independence for 
their homeland, and we here in America 
must help keep those hopes alive and 
vibrant. We must do everything in our 
power to encourage them not to lose hope 
or faith. We must support their right- 
eous cause. 

I salute the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee on the occasion of its anniversary 
and join with them in prayer that their 
kinsmen will soon realize their goal to 
attain genuine democracy and to live in 
human dignity. 


Water Resources Developments: Key to 
Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, on August 
22, the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Mc- 
Gere] delivered an address in Boulder, 
Colo., at the Western Resources Confer- 
ence, entitled Water Resources Develop- 
ments: Key to Tomorrow.” 

It is an excellent address which con- 
tains a great deal of information in terms 
that can be understood by the public. 
The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Mc- 
GEE] has done a great service to the Na- 
tion in pointing his finger to a very 
serious subject. 

Because of its timeliness and its im- 
portance, I believe it should be read by 
all Members of Congress. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WATER RESOURCES DEVELOPMENTS: KEY TO 
TOMORROW 

For a rank outsider tọ venture into the 
realm of water resource development in the 
presence of those who have dedicated a life- 
time to mastering its problems is brazenly 
presumptuous, Yet, the remarks to follow 
are undertaken in precisely such a context. 

In the ist session of the 86th Congress 
the Select Committee on National Water 
Resources of the U.S. Senate was created. 
Under the skillful and energetic leadership 
of its chairman, Senator ROBERT S. Kerr, of 
Oklahoma, and with the participation of all 
of its 17 members, the committee has 
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striven to integrate the large volume of ma- 
terials assembled in earlier studies; to up- 
date the most critical of the information; 
and is now preparing to translate the whole 
into meaningful programs for action. More 
than any other single force, it has been my 
membership on that committee which 
evokes the comments which follow. In no 
sense, however, should these remarks be 
attributed to that group. I, alone, bear re- 
sponsibility for what I am about to say. 

This intrusion into your affairs by 4 
“Johnny-come-lately” may carry more sig- 
nificance than one might first think. If, as 
I believe it does, it symbolizes a new and 
spreading concern among plain citizens 
about our national water needs, then we 
may, indeed, be on the verge of a major 
breakthrough of one of the chief barriers 
to an adequate water resources program— 
that of massive public indifference. 

In a much larger measure than some in 
the water fraternity are wont to admit, the 
problem is less and less one of definition and 
more and more one of action. 

For all too long water experts, resource 
engineers, and assorted technicians have 
spent a disproportionate amount of time 
talking to each other, usually in a profes- 
sional jargon unintelligible to the rest of 
us. Along the way, there has been alto- 
gether too little effective communication 
with the man on the street. What use, one 
is entitled to ask, is there in calculating the 
coefficient of N in an unlined channel un- 
less a channel gets built in the first place. 
In my judgment the time has come when 
you should talk less with your colleagues 
and more with your neighbors. 

Without popular understanding of both 
the magnitude and the urgency of the prob- 
lem of adequate water resources; without a 
public disposition to accept—or even de- 
mand—greater tax expenditures for water, 
there can be little hope for major strides 
forward. Without it, moreover, professional 
and scientific advances in the field remain 
largely academic exercises, or possibly suf- 
fer a worse fate—that of being drowned in 
a sea of public apathy. 

Since most everything these days seems 
to begin and end with money, this discus- 
sion might just as well start there, too. 

The t of Commerce has come 
up with an estimate that between now and 
1980 we are going to have to invest through 
all government levels, from Federal to local, 
and through private instrumentalities well 
in excess of $200 billion in the development 
of our water resources. This figure is based 
upon a most conservative estimate, which 
may in fact be on the low side, that our gross 
national product will increase only 2.7 per- 
cent per year. A more rapid growth rate— 
say of 4 or 5 percent—would inescapably 
mean proportionate increases in water 
demands. 

To put it differently, the per capita con- 
sumption of water is expected to double— 
or according to some projections—even to 
quadruple in the next quarter century. At 
present rates our population will nearly 
double by the year 2000. Simple arithmetic 
calculation suggests the magnitude of the 
new demands for water which lie immedi- 
ately ahead of us. 

To see what will be involved in this effort, 
one has only to examine some of the projec- 
tions which have been charted for us by 
agencies which deal with water. 

From the Public Health Service we have 
learned that between now and 1965— 
scarcely 5 years hence—we shall need to 
spend over a billion dollars a year on a local, 
State, and Federal basis just to catch up 
with the sewage and waste treatment needs 
which will exist by that date. 

The Corps of Engineers warns that the 
total foreseeable flood control program will 
cost another $10 billion. This program will 

the lives and property of a sub- 
stantial portion of our population. 
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Within the Department of Agriculture 
there are studies which suggest that to pro- 
tect the vital watersheds from which our 
streams and rivers flow is going to cost over 
84½ billion by 1980 and is going to involve 
the treatment of almost a quarter billion 
acres, 

The Federal Power Commission foresees 
that by 1980 we will need almost four times 
the installed generating capacity we now 
have. 

In the vital and rapidly developing field 
of recreation needs, the National Park Serv- 
ice has proposed a policy which envisages 
8 billion annual visitor days of use of Na- 
tional, State, county, and municipal parks 
by 1980. By that time also there will be 
a total of 70 million hunters and fishermen 
in the fields, according to the Fish and Wild- 
life Service. 

Resources for the future predicts that by 
1980 in our own area we shall need 14.5 mil- 
lion acre-feet of additional storage capacity 
to develop the remaining water in the Colo- 
rado River system. At least this much 
storage is essential if we are to meet the 
anticipated need for power, irrigation, recre- 
ation, domestic, industrial, and other uses. 
The majority in Congress has consistently 
supported appropriations for the Colorado 
River storage project and has advanced its 
construction more rapidly than proposed by 
the administration, and, indeed, against 
strong administration opposition, There is 
much to be done if we are to meet the pre- 
dicted need, and recognizing this, Congress 
has initiated six of the participating units 
of the project in the last four annual appro- 
priations; three of them by overriding a 
Presidential veto. 

One of the most damaging features added 
to the original bill to authorize the Colo- 
rado River storage project by the adminis- 
tration was the drastic change in the basis 
for determining the interest rate on power 
and municipal water construction repay- 
ments. The interest rate formula was 
changed from “the average rate paid by the 
United States on its long-term loans” to 
“average yield to maturity.” This would re- 
sult in substantially higher interest rates 
that would limit the financial feasibility of 
the project and deprive water users of many 
millions of dollars of financial assistance to 
irrigation projects from surplus power reve- 
nues. This crippling requirement has finally 
been removed by Senator ANDERSON’s ma- 
jority-backed amendments to Public Law 
86-529. We can ill afford a policy which 
prefers to add additional millions of dollars 
to interest charges at the expense of des- 
perately needed water resource developments. 

The predicted additional storage require- 
ment in the upper Missouri River system to 
develop the remaining water supply by 1980 
is 30 million acre-feet, and the requirements 
for other systems are correspondingly large. 

What a delight it would be to be able to 
report to you that new technological break- 
throughs may enable us to meet expected 
water needs for much less money than is now 
estimated. How gratifying were I able to 
report that by waving the wand of modern 
science we would solve our water problems. 
But, of course, I cannot do so. While Fed- 
eral agencies have undertaken research pro- 
grams in the development of these tech- 
nical processes which may make much more 
water available for use or reuse, to date, prog- 
ress has been painfully slow. 

We are indebted again to Senator ANDER- 
son for his vigorous leadership in the de- 
velopment of research in the conversion of 
saline water. Thanks to his bill, passed in 
1958, the administration is now finally get- 
ting around to setting up five experimental 
stations to test various methods for convert- 
ing both sea water and brackish ground- 
water. There are also programs under way 
for the development of chemical films, such 
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as hexadecanol, to prevent evaporation of 
water stored in open reservoirs, to test the 
feasibility of storing water in relatively im- 
pervious underground aquifers, to change 
the nature of plant cover for arid areas so 
that more water will be retained in the soil 
and less will be consumed through evapo- 
transpiration and to salvage water which has 
hitherto been regarded as waste. 

These programs do hold a great deal of 
promise, but they should be crash programs 
and not just designed to find the answers 
“someday.” Suddenly—now in 1960—some 
among us have begun to grasp a sense of 
urgency with regard to water. Many mil- 
lions more must come to the same realiza- 
tion before we can hope to stir public de- 
mands to meet our needs. Only in this way 
can the popular will become disposed to 
spend more money on research. 

As I said, these programs are promising. 
But even if they are brought to fulfillment 
in time, they will not do the whole job. 
Even if they are put on a crash basis, the lag 
in time between the ideas which are the 
most concrete results of this research and 
their realization in efficient production in- 
evitably lengthens as the technology involved 
becomes more complex. 

After all of these expensive and challeng- 
ing prognostications, you may be wondering 
whether a sudden act of magic will pull some 
sort of rabbit out of a hat in the form of 
an easy way out. Unfortunately, there is no 
simple way out, but there is reason for hope. 

With imagination, resourcefulness, and 
real tenacity of purpose our chairman, Sen- 
ator ROBERT Kerr, of Oklahoma, has chan- 
neled the select committee’s intent into a 
program which has enabled us to hold hear- 
ings in every section of the Nation and in al- 
most half the States. We have consulted 
with technical experts on every phase of this 
vastly complicated problem area; we have 
asked the appropriate Federal agencies for 
their best estimates not only as to the size 
and nature of the problems, but as the fig- 
ures I have cited make obvious, for their 
best estimates of the programs we need to 
solve the problems. 

A competent staff has tolled diligently with 
the tremendous volume of material which 
we have gathered together. All of these 
hearings, studies, and researches which the 
committee has undertaken help to mark 
out the road ahead. 

Senate Resolution 48, introduced by Sen- 
ators Murray and MANSFIELD and unani- 
mously endorsed by the Conference of West- 
ern Democratic Senators, created for us the 
obligation to find out “the extent to which 
water resources activities in the United 
States are related to the national interest.” 

To serve that national interest properly in 
the coming years it is probable that we shall 
need even more than the $40 billion per year 
we now spend on military preparation if we 
are going to prevent the balance of power 
in the world from shifting irrevocably against 
us. In addition, we are going to have to 
develop more adequate systems of education, 
economic distribution, and technology here 
at home. In order to maintain our position 
of leadership in the free world, we cannot 
expect to rely upon military expenditures 
alone. We must also give economic, tech- 
nical, and moral support to those nations 
and peoples which have recently grown to 
nationhood and which look to us for lead- 
ership because our Revolution has produced 
durable democratic institutions. 

The question which is obviously raised by 
the size of the water resources programs we 
are going to have to undertake is whether 
or not we can do it and still meet all of 
these other goals which as Americans we 
have set for ourselves. This is a question 
for the members of our committee to answer 
in the immediate sense, but ultimately it is 
a question which must be answered by every 
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American. The only answer which the Amer- 
ican people can tolerate is that we must do it. 

We have learned that such seemingly dis- 
parate problems as the development of the 
Central Valley project in California and the 
eradication of the pollution which, carried to 
the ocean by the rivers of Maine, threatens 
the future of the commercial fishing indus- 
try of that State are related. They are re- 
lated because they are all involved in the 
national interest. 

To bring it close to home, I should like to 
read to you an excerpt from a letter written 
to me as a member of the committee and in- 
cluded in the record of the committee hear- 
ing held in my hometown of Laramie last 
October. It is from the county assessor of 
Carbon County, Wyo. In it he speaks of the 
need for increased supply of irrigation water 
for the fertile but arid land within his 
county, and he says: 

“In viewing the economic aspects of the 
present situation, we find that 6.8 percent 
of the land on the tax rolls of Carbon County 
pays 41.4 percent of the county tax. If it 
were possible to increase the irrigated acre- 
age of the county, it is apparent that our 
revenes would increase materially, our towns 
would once again begin to prosper, new 
people would settle here, creating new wealth, 
and it would be an inducement for our chil- 
dren to stay here instead of moving away to 
places where opportunities are greater.” 

It is the people who are on the tax rolls 
in Carbon County, Wyo., as well as in each 
one of the other counties throughout the 
Nation who are going to have to pay the taxes 
which we use to accomplish our national 
plans and achieve our national goals. 

The individual water resources develop- 
ment projects which are needed to increase 
the incomes of the residents of Carbon 
County, Wyo., will not only make it pos- 
sible for Carbon County to meet its public 
goals, but, multiplied throughout the Nation, 
they will also make it possible for the United 
States to achieve its goals. The connection 
between the development of our water re- 
sources and the national interest is that 
only if we develop our water resources can 
we achieve these broad and inspiring objec- 
tives. Only in this way can we expand and 
otherwise “beef up” our national economic 
capabilities. 

Up to this point in these remarks, I have 
dealt primarily with the enormity of our 
task. The Senate Select Committee on Na- 
tional Water Resources is asked to do more, 
however, than to state the problem. There 
have been many reports on the state of the 
Nation’s water resource development in the 
past. In most cases they have delineated 
the problem adequately. Senate Resolution 
48, however, requires us also in transmitting 
the results of the study it authorizes, to 
make “such recommendations as at that 
time may be found desirable.” 

Nineteen hundred and eighty is only 20 
short years away. As a Nation, we have 
fritted away the time we once had to do 
this job in a leisurely manner. Having de- 
fined the problem, we are now required to 
tackle its solution. This is where the West 
comes in. Not only is our section of the 
country one of the greatest remaining re- 
positories in the world of mineral wealth, 
but it is also the one major section of the 
United States which has not yet fulfilled 
the promise which these riches imply. 

One of the most precious of our unex- 
ploited nonmineral treasures is space. We 
have room for the burgeoning population of 
America and if we develop our water re- 
sources so that water shortages do not put a 
ceiling upon the extent to which our popu- 
lation can increase, we can support this 
population at a desirable standard of liv- 
ing. The programs which I have already 
described are national in scope, but the West 
is going to be called upon to do more than 
its share in carrying them out, and the West 
is ready. 
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Even with transpiration, evaporation, con- 
sumption, and seepage into impervious 
acquifers, three-fourths of the water of our 
western rivers still discharges into the ocean. 
This means that the West has only begun 
to use its water. The Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, in its report to the committee, states, 
“The amount of physically feasible water 
resource development remaining in the 17 
reclamation States is enormous.” 

Their report summarizes 1,085 reclamation 
projects, both public and private, upon which 
construction has not yet been undertaken. 

The Bureau estimates that 75 percent of 
the Federal projects and 90 percent of the 
non-Federal projects listed can be developed 
by the year 2000. Such a program would 
provide for the irrigation of 17 million acres 
of new land equivalent. It would pour over 
4 million kilowatts of hydropower into our 
transmission systems. It would cost $22 
billion. 

At this point someone not acquainted with 
our western economy and with the vital re- 
lationship of the reclamation program to the 
national interest might ask, “In light of 
present crop surpluses, is it all worth it?” 
The answer is that it is not only worth it, 
but that the Department of Agriculture has 
warned us in its report to the committee 
that we may need an increase of as much 
as 34 million acres of irrigated land on a 
nationwide basis by the year 2000 to feed 
our population. The Department makes it 
clear that whatever the level of present crop 
surpluses, the need for the products of agri- 
culture will increase in the future. 

It is estimated that the domestic market 
for farm products by the year 2000 will range 
between 85 percent and 200 percent higher 
than it was in 1954. Not only is our popu- 
lation going to increase but our consumption 
per person of meats, fruits, and vegetables is 
going to increase. Millions of acres of cur- 
rently productive nonirrigated land are going 
to be converted to other uses by the year 
2000 as the result of population growth. 

Obviously, it would not be in the country’s 
interest to steal these new millions of needed 
acres from existing forest lands. Reclaimed 
land is the answer. The West is ready to do 
its share, but we cannot make the necessary 
progress if our vision of tomorrow is blurred 
by a myopic fixation upon today’s surpluses. 

A Bureau of Reclamation report describes a 
program in which the West can provide food 
and fiber and otherwise absorb 25 million 
more people. In addition, it would enable 
us to build a quarter-million new full-time 
family-size farm units and add 800,000 per- 
sons to the farm population. Additionally, 
this new West could support an increase in 
local nonfarm population of 2.4 million peo- 
ple. In the process there would be need for 
over 40,000 new local retail enterprises which 
would do more than $4 billion in retail trade 
each year. Predictable growth of this mag- 
nitude in our western economy would add 
almost $1 billion to the Federal Treasury 
each year. 

I want to call particular attention to the 
last of these points because it reveals dra- 
matically the relationship to the national in- 
terest which I have already discussed. This 
is the type of investment in the Nation's eco- 
nomic future which some habitually charge 
off as free spending. Evidently they do not 
realize, either, that these investments are re- 
paid to the Government, or that they add 
many times their own sum to the gross na- 
tional product. 

It is dificult at this time to foresee the 
exact nature of the Senate Select Commit- 
tee on National Water Resources’ report to 
Congress. It is already obvious, however, 
that the committee and the Nation are going 
to have to muster the courage to ask the 
right questions and to face the consequences 
of honest answers and unpopular solutions. 
It is not simply a matter of spending a great 
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deal more money. While finding morè than 
$200 billion for water resource development 
is a staggering prospect, it would be a delu- 
sion to think that we can somehow buy our 
way out of our predicament. Much more 
than money is demanded of us. 

We have conflicts of long standing which 
are now hindering the progress of vital water 
resources development work. For example, 
what shall be done about the question of 
Federal-State water rights? The first Iowa 
and Pelton Dam decisions have intensified 
this conflict, rather than resolving it. Un- 
less one understands its true nature, and 
thus how serious it is, one cannot compre- 
hend the extent to which it diverts the 
energies of officials at all levels of govern- 
ernment as well as those of private individ- 
uals. The overall result is a tragic sapping 
of the thrust for progress at the very point 
in our history when progress is absolutely 
essential to the national interest. We must 
now face the fact that until this area of 
controversy and uncertainty is resolved, it 
will continue to erode our water resource 
capabilities, 

This confilct must be resolved in order to 
unleash our full energies for progress in 
water resource development. 

A second question is: How many agencies 
of what kind are needed to supply the 
maximum development with the minimum 
waste of the Nation’s water resource poten- 
tial? 

At present, 25 separate Federal centers 
alone possess jurisdiction over some phase 
of water development. Would 125 do it bet- 
ter? Or would just one be more effective? 
The answer will not be easy to come by. 
Deep-vested interests, bureaucratic empires 
staked out earlier in our history, and petty 
jealousies and rivalries mitigate against a 
clearcut decision. Yet in some way, a wise 
decision must be reached. This problem can 
no longer be swept under the rug. 

Perhaps the moment is at hand to apply 
to our water agencies the same harsh de- 
mands made of our defense agencies. In 
the late forties, after they had existed separ- 
ately for more than a century and a half, the 
Armed Forces were finally coordinated by act 
of Congress. It was not an easy job, and 
I would be the last to claim that we now have 
entirely effective coordination in our military 
effort. Yet, most citizens have come to 
accept the central judgment that national 
defense should be first in priority, rather 
than the perpetuation of historic rivalries 
for tradition’s sake. 

So it might be with water. If, despite their 
advantages, there is reason to believe that 
our multiple efforts and dispersed responsi- 
bilities for water development slow down 
and/or waste too much of our water poten- 
tial, then what was done for the armed 
services could also be done, if careful study 
disclosed it to be good public policy, for our 
water agencies. 

Whatever may be done about combining 
our water agencies, there is no doubt that 
we now need greater coordination of re- 
sources and conservation efforts within the 
administration and Congress. Led by Sena- 
tor Murray, of Montana, many of us spon- 
sored a bill (S. 2549) during the second ses- 
sion of the 86th Congress which was designed 
to supply this coordination by creating a 
joint committee in Congress and a responsible 
agency in the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent. This seems to many of us to be a good 
approach. But the question is not whether 
this approach is right or whether there is a 
better one; it is whether we are going to 
make an approach to these problems and at- 
tempt to solve them now or to fritter away 
once again the chance to take decisive meas- 
ures. 

Perhaps the most acute problem which we 
must face with respect to water resources, 
whether we have one Federal agency or many, 
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whether we have a joint committee in Con- 
gress or not, and whether we settle the Fed- 
eral-State water rights problem or not, is 
that of water priorities. How we shall al- 
locate our water resources among the various 
geographic and functional sectors of our 
economy? If we do not utilize fully the 
water-saving techniques of which we are al- 
ready aware and if we do not start now to de- 
velop our water resources, there are going to 
be greater shortages and the need for water 
will rise more sharply than our capacity to 
furnish it. 

This question is a tough one, too. Unless 
present trends toward greater water short- 
ages are reserved, we in the West, for ex- 
ample, may someday soon have to determine 
whether we can spare water for both cows 
and people. We may be approaching the 
point in parts of the West where a gallon of 
water will be worth more than a gallon of 
oil. Last summer the State engineer in New 
Mexico was forced to limit the use of irriga- 
tion water to protect municipal supplies be- 
cause the San Juan-Chama project—already 
authorized twice by Congress—hadn’t been 
constructed. 

Similar shortages are threatening irriga- 
tors on the east slope in Colorado. There, 
also, projects have been authorized by Con- 
gress but remain unconstructed. 

In 1954 38 percent of our cities all over 
the country with a population of more than 
100,000 had to ration water. Such shortages, 
always particularly acute in the West, weaken 
and erode the capacity of our western cities 
to attract new citizens, and lessen the will- 
ingness of new industries to locate here. 

Not only do these shortages put an ar- 
tificlally low ceiling on our growth, but they 
also cause industry and population to pile 
up in the already populous areas which, for 
the moment, have enough water. Thus, the 
vulnerability of our industry to military at- 
tack may be increased, social and economic 
problems affecting proper community growth 
arise, and all relate the problem of water lo- 
cation and use, once again, back to the na- 
tional interest. 

In the future we must apply a new stand- 
ard when we are trying to decide whether 
any water development project 
should be undertaken. This new standard 
must, in my judgment, take into account the 
effect of the project on our national rate of 
growth, It should also measure the results 
of the project as a generator of employment 
as well as its effects on the distribution of 
income among the geographic and functional 
sectors of our economy. In addition, the 
revenue potential for all levels of Govern- 
ment—Federal, State, and local—should be 
weighed in the balance. In short, it must re- 
late the particular water resources develop- 
ment project to our national destiny in a 
much more sophisticated and relevant way 
than has any conceptual device we have used 
up until mow. Such a standard will reflect 
the relationship of the needs of individual 
people throughout the Nation to the national 
interest. It will reveal to us in each instance 
the connection between the fulfilling of these 
needs by the individual water project and 
the fulfilling of our national aspirations. 

This, then, is the problem of water as it 
appears to me. Forgive me for having taken 
the question of water out of the professional 
arena and for having tried to put it in the 
public market place. Stripped bare of Jargon, 
the facts are tough—sometimes shocking— 
and, in a few instances, even frightening. 
They will be ignored or soft-pedaled only at 
the Nation's peril. If not ignored or soft- 
pedaled, they still will pose a difficult future 
because they lay upon the public conscience 
weighty problems, the solution to which will 
cost much money and even more hard work. 
Iam confident it can be done; I know it must 
be done. 
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Address of Senator Moss Before the 11th 
Annual Summer Conference of the Na- 
tional District Attorney’s Association 
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or 


HON. HOWARD W. CANNON 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Utah, 
Mr. Moss, on August 13 was accorded a 
unique honor. 

As a former prosecutor myself and one 
who has studied the career of Senator 
Moss for many years, I believe it is wor- 
thy of our attention that the National 
District Attorney’s Association presented 
the distinguished Senator with the Fur- 
therance of Justice Award. 

Edward S. Silver, district attorney of 
Kings County, Brooklyn, N.Y., and presi- 
dent of the association, stated that Sen- 
ator Moss, who was twice national presi- 
dent of this outstanding group, has made 
a notable contribution to law enforce- 
ment. In presenting our colleague with 
a bronze plaque, the association honored 
him for “his outstanding service as a 
prosecutor exemplifying by his courage 
and humanity the highest ideals of jus- 
tice, and for his resourcefulness, initia- 
tive, and continued interest in all Federal 
legislation contributing to more effec- 
tive law enforcement throughout the 
country.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
marks of Senator Moss at the conference 
of the National District Attorney’s Asso- 
ciation be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR FRANK E. Moss, DEM- 
OCRAT, OF UTAH, AT THE 11TH ANNUAL SUM- 
MER CONFERENCE OF THE NATIONAL DISTRICT 
ATTORNEY’S ASSOCIATION, BOSTON, MASS., 
AuGusrT 13, 1960 
Gentlemen, once again I have the oppor- 

tunity to address this great organization— 

an organization in which I have labored and 

of which I am honored to be a member. I 

cherish the organization, my membership in 

it, and I cherish my colleagues and friends 
whom I have learned to love, to respect, and 
to enjoy. It is an honor to be with you at 
this 11th annual meeting of the National 

District Attorney’s Association. 

Sincerely I thank you for the honor you 
have just bestowed upon me. I accept it 
with the greatest pride and with deep hu- 
mility. I regard it, however, not so much 
as a badge for service already rendered but 
rather as an invitation and a license to ren- 
der service and as a challenge to do so. It 
is my hope that I can meet the challenge 
and make some significant contribution to 
the furtherance of justice. 

When Ed Silver notified me that I was to 
be honored by being selected to receive this 
most coveted award, my first reaction was 
disbelief. Naturally I was thrilled and 
pleased, even though I felt unworthy. And 
upon further reflection I became somewhat 
overwhelmed with the seriousness which the 
subject of justice demands, Justice is a 
word which is used often, in many different 
contexts, and many times very loosely. Be- 
cause of its constant use I think we tend to 
forget its real meaning and its significance, 
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Justinian’s Digest says of the lawyers: 
“We worship justice and profess knowledge 
of what is right and just.” 

Daniel Webster said: “Justice is the great- 
est interest of man on earth.” 

Roscoe Pound defines it to be “The ideal 
relation among men.” He further says, “The 
administration of justice is the adjustment 
of human relations and ordering of human 
conduct in order to achieve and maintain 
that ideal relation.” 

In the rotunda of the Department of Jus- 
tice Building in Washington there is carved 
a sentence that was first written in a Gov- 
ernment brief by Frederick William Lehman, 
a solicitor general of the United States in 
President Taft's administration. The words 
have become famous. They have a more 
profound meaning in 1960 than when they 
were first written. They will remain fresh 
and meaningful as long as men love justice 
and prize decency. The words, simple but 
eloquent, are: “The United States wins its 
point whenever justice is done its citizens 
in the courts.” 

Justice is the most pervasive purpose of 
society. It is an ideal for all men. It is 
the dream of all men of all religions, races, 
and creeds all over the world. It is the goal 
which today throughout the world is caus- 
ing men to revolt against the old and estab- 
lished order—causing them to make sacri- 
fices, risk their lives and their modest for- 
tunes in their aspirations for decency and 
justice, 

I would define justice to be that fair and 
impartial resolution of differences between 
man and his fellow man, between man and 
government, and between government and 
government, with a view to preserving to 
each and every individual his right to dig- 
nity, privacy, decency, and liberty. 

I think that we who work daily with the 
law and with the management of justice 
sometimes become so involved with infor- 
mations, indictments, warrants, depositions, 
witnesses, court reporters, judges, bailiffs, 
sheriffs, coroners, complicated legal problems 
(and our wives) that we cannot see the 
forest for the trees. Occasionally we should 
step back, take a deep breath, and take a 
look at the forest. By doing so we can recall 
this noble purpose of mankind—justice— 
and we can rededicate ourselves to that 
purpose. 

Lou are probably interested in two or 
three things that are taking place at the 
national level. I suspect you think I can 
give you a knowledgable report on these 
matters. It is only fair to warn you that I, 
too, find it necessary to read the daily news- 
paper to find out what is going on in Wash- 
ington, so don’t be disappointed if this news 
is old hat. 

As you know, there are two bills pending 
before the Congress dealing with wire- 
tapping and eavesdropping. Both of these 
bills were introduced by Senator KEATING, of 
New York, 

S. 1292 is a comprehensive bill modeled 
after the New York statutes. It not only 
relates to wiretapping and eavesdropping 
by Federal agents but also has an enabling 
clause granting authority to the States to 
enact legislation dealing with the same sub- 
ject. There have been no hearings on this 
bill and it has not been considered this 
session. It is very unlikely that anything 
will happen to this bill this year. 

The second bill introduced by Senator 
KEATING is S. 3340, which is a rather limited 
bill. As you know several States have 
statutes permitting wiretapping under court 
order. The U.S. Supreme Court has indi- 
cated that the Federal statutes dealing with 
Federal Communications Commission pro- 
hibit any wiretapping by the States, even 
under court order. S. 3340 would merely 
clarify the FCC provisions dealing with this 
subject and would, in effect, say that there 
is no prohibition in the Federal statutes to 
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prohibit wiretapping by State agents un- 
der court order with adequate safeguards, 
This would, as you see, merely revalidate 
those State laws which permit wiretapping 
under court order. 

Hearings have been held and the full com- 
mittee reported the bill to the Senate floor. 
It came up on the consent calendar for con- 
sideration and upon objection by Senator 
Hart it was passed over. I cannot predict 
whether or not the Senate will take action 
on it this year. 

With reference to the legislation dealing 
with pornography, I can report a little more 
progress. A bill, which would strengthen 
the hand of the Postmaster General in deal- 
ing with pornography, has passed the House 
but there has been no action in the Senate. 
On the other hand, the Senate has passed a 
bill which would establish a commission to 
study the problem and set some guidelines. 
This bill has not been acted upon by the 
House. As you know, there are some con- 
stitutional questions involved and many 
fear that we might do more damage than 
good in attempting to legislate in this area. 
Because of the controversial nature of the 
problem—and I attribute good motives to 
all who speak upon it—I doubt that there 
will be any legislation passed this session. 

I am sorry to tell you that we haven’t had 
much success in getting 2 national charter 
for NDAA. The House committee has held 
hearings but has not taken any action. The 
Senate committee has not yet held any hear- 
ings and we can’t really expect any favor- 
able legislation this year. Unfortunately, it 
will be necessary for the organization and 
its members to spend a great deal more time 
and energy in educating the individual Mem- 
bers of Congress. I will continue to do my 
utmost for this cause. 

I submit, however, that what we in Con- 
gress do or fail to do in any of these areas 
is relatively insignificant in comparison with 
the work the local prosecutors do or fail to do 
from day today. This is so because the dis- 
cretionary power exercised by the prosecuting 
attorney in initiation, accusation and dis- 
continuance of prosecution gives him more 
control over an individual’s liberty and repu- 
tation than any other public official. 

As you from day to day go about your work 
as professional prosecutors, you should be 
consciously aware of the very vital role you 
play in a democracy. 

Underlying the structure and fabric of our 
low is a bill of rights designed to protect the 
life of every citizen, his liberty and his prop- 
erty. 

At the time they framed this charter of 
liberties, the lawyers who in an earlier day 
set the fires of the revolution were mentally 
smarting from the personal abuses heaped 
upon them by king and government and the 
violation of personal and property rights 
that had been secured to free men by the 
Magna Carta. Officers of the king had 
broken into shops and homes of friends and 
neighbors, searched and seized anything and 
everything at pleasure. Respected and hon- 
ored citizens had not been free of arrest 
upon a hint or a sly suggestion of a petty 
official. Often they were imprisoned on sus- 
picion with no opportunity to be heard and 
without a fair trial. 

Out of their bitter experiences they wrote 
into the Constitution basic and fundamental 
principles to restrain any excesses of gov- 
ernment and check any arbitrary power that 
might invade the rights of personal liberty 
and private property. 

Today the principles of freedom and fair 
play are being challenged and opposed 
around the world by totalitarian ideology 
that denies the existence of God and sub- 
jects the individual to arbitrary naked power 
of the state. 

The greatest threat to the rule of law in 
any of the nations of our free world is the 
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danger that the people will become dissatis- 
fied with the functioning of their system of 
justice and do irreparable injury to it, with- 
out realizing that by so doing they are 
destroying the very foundation of the rule 
of law in their society. 

It is our professional responsibility to keep 
the pulse of life beating strongly in the law. 
We cannot do this by treating our fundamen- 
tal freedoms as abstract theoretical concepts 
of a legal system. The people of the free 
world must learn to believe those freedoms 
to be what we believe them to be, the prac- 
tical dynamic concepts for living, unalien- 
able in every human being. 

In earlier days the status of law in other 
nations was not a vital concern to us. But 
we are living in an era where it is no longer 
possible to ignore the attitudes of other 
peoples. This state of society is the result 
of two factors. Under the impact of science 
and technology our world is shrinking. And 
old empires are dissolving into new nations, 
filled with aspiration not unlike our own, 

The tremendous success of scientists and 
technicians has left a gap between our sci- 
entific discoveries and their beneficial and 
peaceful utilization within the framework of 
the institutions devised to insure freedom 
and rights of the individual. The bridging 
of this gap may well prove to be the legal 
framework of free societies in the making. 

If we reflect on the issues at stake in the 
cold war, if we analyze its deepest meaning, 
we come to the inevitable conclusion that 
among the most essential values at stake are 
legal ones: the relation between citizen and 
State, and the liberty and liberties of indi- 
viduals. 

Obviously, our system is under attack and 
tremendous pressure from without. Our 
national survival will depend upon our in- 
ternal social strength. We cannot be strong 
in a democracy unless we can effectively 
enforce the criminal laws and at the same 
time safeguard the sacred right of the in- 
dividual. 

You are the agents of your State who from 
day to day must work and live with the crim- 
inal law, its ramifications and complexities. 
The strength of our Nation and the repu- 
tation it enjoys in the world is in your hands. 
Only if the criminal law is fairly and prop- 
erly administered can this Nation survive 
in its present democratic form. 

Keeping in mind the necessity of effec- 
tively enforcing the criminal law and at the 
same time safeguarding the rights of indi- 
viduals it is somewhat disconcerting to look 
at the results. 

The latest available figures dealing with 
criminal activity in the United States are 
published in the 1958 Uniform Crime Re- 
ports. The figures are astonishing. For the 
1958 calendar year (the latest published re- 
port) the following criminal offenses were 
reported: 

Murder and nonnegligent manslaughter, 
8,870 for an increase of 3.2 percent over 1957. 

Forcible rape, 7,622 for an increase of 13 
percent over 1957. 

Robbery, 56,207 for an increase of 13.7 
percent over 1957. 

Aggravated assault, 72,460 for an increase 
of 3.5 percent over 1957. 

Burglary, 427,457 for an increase of 11.8 
percent over 1957. 

Larceny ($50 and over), 272,805 for an in- 
crease of 10.3 percent over 1957. 

Auto theft, 196,784 for an increase of 1.9 
percent over 1957. 

It should be of interest to us that during 
the calendar year 1957 45 police officers were 
killed in the performance of their duties. 

It is apparent that organized crime is 
growing. Starting with the days of prohibi- 
tion, we saw the advent in America of or- 
ganized crime on a large scale. There were 
different mobs operating in well-defined 
territories in the handling of liquor and 
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these mobs often warred with each other. 
But their organization was loose and their 
methods were crude compared with the type 
of organized crime which I perceive to exist 
at the present time. 

Since the 1930’s crime has become better 
organized and criminal gangs now operate 
with the best legal and accounting advice. 
They have adopted corporate methods in 
the handling of vast enterprises. 

There is no lack of money in these crimi- 
nal enterprises. It is estimated that nar- 
cotics peddlers take between $180 million 
and $300 million a year from a gullible pub- 
lic. In the field of labor racketeering the 
take could amount to $100 million very easily. 
It is estimated that between $14 and 
$16 billion are involved in gambling enter- 
prises of one sort or another in this country. 
Of this amount, over $2 billion goes into the 
pockets of the gamblers and the syndicates. 
I shall not try to estimate the millions of 
dollars which are involved in the distilling 
and sale of illegal alcohol, or in the other 
areas of criminal activity. 

Needless to say, most of this money is 
not reported on income tax returns—it is 
“hot money.” As such, it goes into the 
channels of illicit trade such as narcotics, 
vice, and other enterprises. Some of it 
goes into bank accounts in Switzerland iden- 
tifled only by a number and kept in great 
secrecy by bank officials, to be siphoned off 
abroad where it can be invested without fear 
of discovery. 

It is no wonder then that these organized 
criminals have set up as a control, an in- 
visible government whose edicts are carried 
out by unknown enforcers and nameless 
assassins and who, themselves, are not pro- 
hibited from employing the most modern 
devices to perpetrate their crimes and to 
conceal them. It is not surprising that 
they attempt to buy protection from those 
who enforce the law. 

I do not wish to belabor the point and 
I do not wish to appear as an alarmist, but 
it is important to recognize the threat posed 
by the modern criminal—he is a modern 
man, with modern tools at his disposal and 
the know-how to use them. He is repre- 
sented by modern attorneys. He deals in 
and with the modern corporate institutions. 
He circles the globe in modern airplanes and 
he has readily available to him modern 
means of communication that can put him, 
within minutes, in touch with almost any 
place in the world. 

We cannot cope with a jet age criminal 
with a horse and buggy prosecutor. We 
need a modern district attorney, with mod- 
ern tools and the legal right to use them. 
He must have the right to intercept mes- 
sages, with proper safeguards for personal 
liberty; he must have power to compel at- 
tendance from foreign jurisdictions; he is 
entitled to expert counsel and testimony. 
America never has believed a fight to be 
fair and even when one participant had one 
hand tied behind his back. The never- 
ending war against crime calls for every 
modern weapon we have. 

The prosecutor needs to become a special- 
ist and as such should have some special- 
ized training. There was a time when the 
only training a prosecutor received was on 
the “battlefield.” As a specialized profession, 
however, the situation is changing, and for 
the better. The prosecutor now has several 
inservice training schools which are doing 
a great deal toward professionalizing the 
office. Most of you have attended these. I 
submit that it is in the public interest that 
attendance by prosecutors should be at pub- 
lic expense since the public reaps the bene- 
fits in better service. 

The professional prosecutor needs a pro- 
fessional library and the public needs to be 
educated as to the wisdom of paying for one. 
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In many States the bar association can be 
persuaded to cooperate in the development 
of a good library for the prosecutor. 

I am proud of the small part I have played 
in the National District Attorneys’ Associa- 
tion. ‘Through this association of prose- 
cutors there is a continual exchange of in- 
formation and ideas. And through this ex- 
change, members not only become more com- 
petent in their duties, but they discover 
that many situations arise where they can 
be helpful to each other and thereby dis- 
charge their duties better. This coopera- 
tion of district attorneys is of inestimable 
value to our people. 

Of course, the prosecutor can do a great 
deal to improve the effectiveness of his office 
by helping to train the personnel of the 
other offices with which he works. Classes 
and lectures for the police officers and 
sheriffs force can pay untold dividends in 
cooperation and in giving direction to the 
efficient performance of their duties. 

Fortunately the prosecutor has now 
learned the value of new and modern tools 
in meeting the challenge—and fortunately 
new and better tools are becoming avail- 
able—the wire tap—the FBI lab—the medi- 
cal examiner, and other scientific laborato- 
ries. Also the regular exchange of informa- 
tion about criminals and their activities has 
been greatly facilitated. 

The best tool which we have, however, is 
the well-trained, competent and imaginative 
professional prosecutor. 

In the complex society of a democracy the 
modern district attorney must be a man of 
dedication, strength, and honor beyond re- 
proach. This is by far the most important 
quality. 

Perhaps one of the greatest problems fac- 
ing today’s prosecutor is that of his salary. 
This is especially true in the smaller juris- 
dictions. The district attorney is generally 
a well-trained, competent, and professional 
attorney. His responsibilities are large and 
complex, and the demands on his time are 
excessive. Of course this is the age-old 

of salaries for public officers, but 
here it is magnified since the public at large 
falls to realize the responsibilities involved 
and the value of professional legal compe- 
tence. To hold any public office generally 
involves personal sacrifice but in the case 
of attorneys, the sacrifice is usually larger. 

Because of this simple fact new problems 
are created. The prosecutor usually needs 
and looks for additional sources of income. 
He practices law on the side, either solo 
or in partnership and then the delicate prob- 
lem of conflict of interest raises its head 
to haunt the prosecutor and constantly to 
subject him to criticism, either warranted 
or unwarranted, of the press and the pro- 
fession. Sometimes this results in a loss of 
confidence by the public. I needn't tell you 
what this leads to. 

In the same general area the prosecutor 
is always subject to the pressures and in- 
fluence of groups who want favors and the 
temptation is strong to dispense such favors 
in the hopes of winning votes. It is in- 
teresting to note that such favor seekers 
consist of not only the criminal element, 
but also the chamber of commerce, labor 
groups, racial groups, churches, in fact al- 
most everyone—this seems to be the Amer- 
ican way of life. The utor who suc- 
cumbs to these requests by special groups, 
however, is surely undermining his own ef- 
fectiveness and will eventually pay the price. 

It is necessary because of these problems 
for the prosecutor to have the finest sense 
of discretion—to be absolutely honest and 
of unquestioned integrity. This seems to me 
to be the only answer and it is a standard 
which the great majority of prosecutors 
meet. 

-I have spent considerable time talking 
about the problems of prosecutors—these are 
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the problems you live with daily—the prob- 
lems each prosecutor must resolve for him- 
self, But, the trust and the challenge of 
the prosecutor are greater than any one of 
these problems—in fact, greater than all of 
them put together. 

The Supreme Court of New Jersey has said: 

“In his county, as we have seen, the prose- 
cutor is the foremost representative of the 
executive branch of the government in the 
enforcement of the criminal law (State v. 
Winne (96 A. 2d 63) ).” 

And in Kansas, the supreme court held: 

“He is the officer upon whom the State re- 
lies for the prosecution of all criminal of- 
fenses within his jurisdiction. If he fails or 
refuses to act, the law is voiceless and power- 
less. It is paralyzed (Johnston v. Foster (32 
Kan. 14, 3p. 534) ).” 

You must keep in mind that you are the 
chief law enforcement officers of America. 
By way of contrast, the courts are too remote 
and too formal—the public cannot speak 
with, deal with, or negotiate with the courts. 
On the other hand, the police department 
often is regarded by the public as being 
hostile, antagonistic, severe, and unap- 
proachable. Thus, it is the prosecutor who 
must deal with the public on a day-to-day 
basis—on whom the public relies—who must 
shoulder the responsibility and the honor of 
maintaining law and order. 

The public must feel that the district at- 
torney is alert, incorruptible but under- 
standing. He must be a man of courage—but 
he must also be a man with a heart and with 
wisdom. 

It would be well for you to stop and realize 
that in this context, the office which you 
hold is to a degree more important than any 
other office in government, Justice is the 
cornerstone of our democracy, and the 
framers of our Constitution and the drafters 
of our statutes have entrusted this corner- 
stone in your keeping. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
identified this trust in the case of Berger v. 
U.S. when it said: 

“The [prosecuting] attorney is the repre- 
sentative not of an ordinary party to a con- 
troversy, but of a sovereignty whose obliga- 
tion to govern impartially is as compelling 
as its obligation to govern at all; and whose 
interest, therefore, in a criminal prosecu- 
tion is not that it shall win a case, but that 
justice shall be done. As such, he is in a pe- 
culiar and very definite sense the servant of 
the law, the twofold aim of which is that 
guilt shall not escape or innocence suffer. 
He may prosecute with earnestness and 
vigor—indeed, he should do so. But while 
he may strike hard blows, he is not at liberty 
to strike foul ones. It is as much his duty 
to refrain from improper methods calculated 
to produce a wrongful conviction as it is to 
use every legitimate means to bring about 
a just one.” 

Speaking of fair play, I am reminded of an 
amusing story about a very famous inter- 
national incident. During World War II, at 
a meeting between President Roosevelt and 
the Russian dictator, Stalin made a proposal 
which the President said he could not un- 
dertake to carry out because he thought the 
Republicans in the Senate would never agree 
to it. Stalin was genuinely astounded. “You 
mean,” he asked, “that you have been in 
power all these years, and you still have 
Republicans?” 

I would like to conclude by reminding you 
that this great and noble experiment in 
democracy has provided mankind with his 
best opportunity for justice. The quality of 
that justice is in your hands. It will not 
be perfect—but it is an ideal for which you 
can work. 

Carl Schurz once said: 

“Ideals are like the stars—we never reach 
them, but like the mariners of the sea, we 
chart our course by them.” 
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It is my firm conviction that our democ- 
racy is here to stay and that the individual's 
opportunity for justice will survive. 

If the public chooses its local prosecutors 
carefully, pays them well, and provides them 
with adequate tools and training, then our 
quality of justice will continue to improve. 

In my experience, the district attorneys 
of America have been people who are de- 
voted to the public welfare and are con- 
cerned with the effective execution of the 
office which they hold. Some of our finest 
district attorney’s have turned down the op- 
portunity to sit on the bench or to hold other 
public office because they were devoted to 
the position of prosecutor. Many others, who 
have chosen to move on to other fields, have 
nevertheless given their best efforts while 
holding the office of prosecutor, In any field 
of public endeavor where many are involved, 
there will always be a few misfits and down- 
right rascals. Fortunate it is that we have 
had so few in America. The office of the 
modern prosecutor is one of great power and 
a fine tradition. He who takes the oath and 
embarks upon this service should be pre- 
pared to devote his heart and mind and his 
personal life to the service of his people, 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the current week, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States is 
2 its annual convention in Detroit, 

ich. 

Secretary of Defense Thomas S. Gates, 
Jr., delivered on August 22, the keynote 
address at the opening meeting of the 
convention. In view of the great con- 
tributions which our very able Defense 
Secretary has made to our national se- 
curity, the Veterans of Foreign Wars be- 
stowed upon him, prior to his address, 
the Americanism Medal of the VFW. 
This is the highest honor which that 
great oversea veterans organization— 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars—can be- 
stow on any American citizen. 

The award was made, on behalf of 
the VFW, by its commander in chief, 
Louis G. Feldman of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Feldman’s introductory remarks set 
forth in clearest terms why this huge 
veterans organization selected Secre- 
tary Gates to be the recipient of this 
rarely bestowed award. 

I believe that Mr. Feldman’s remarks 
are particularly significant in that they 
reflect the deep interest of the VEW in 
national security matters, and express 
an understanding of the importance of 
the things Secretary Gates has done to 
enhance the effectiveness of our Armed 
Forces. Appropriately, Mr. Feldman re- 
ferred to Secretary Gates’ leadership in 
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accepting the decionmaking responsi- 
bilities of his office by sitting with the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, his key role in 
bringing into reality the Polaris missile, 
and his strong but prudent action in or- 
dering, on the eve of the ill-fated sum- 
mit in Paris, a worldwide readiness test 
of our military forces. 

These were some of the reasons why, 
in making the award, Mr. Feldman said 
to Secretary Gates “We are grateful for 
the many things you have done to give 
us military power second to none.” 

The speech delivered by Secretary 
Gates is a penetrating, well-reasoned, 
and precise statement of the great power 
of our Nation’s Armed Forces. In his 
address, the Secretary pointed up the 
great accomplishments of our Nation’s 
science, industry, and military, in pro- 
viding such powerful defense forces. 
Also, Secretary Gates expressed the be- 
lief that while recognizing the need for 
able and constructive criticism, there 
must be appropriate care exercised so 
that unjustified criticism does not un- 
dermine confidence in our Armed Forces, 
which is so important not only to our 
Nation, but also to our allies throughout 
the world. 

Because of the importance of Secre- 
tary Gates’ remarks, as well as the sig- 
nificance of the introductory address by 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars com- 
mander in chief, Louis G. Feldman, un- 
der unanimous permission I insert both 
speeches at this time: 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS OF COMMANDER IN 
Cuter Louis G. FELDMAN, VETERANS OF FOR- 
EIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES, IN PRE- 
SENTING THE VFW AMERICANISM MEDAL TO 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE THOMAS S. GATES, 
JR, VFW NATIONAL CONVENTION, DETROIT, 
Micu., AuGust 22, 1960 
Secretary Gates, distinguished guests, fel- 

low comrades of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, this opening session of the 61st con- 
vention of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States is indeed an auspicious 
occasion. We are honored in having as our 
keynote speaker for this convention a man 
whose statesmanship is internationally re- 
spected, a man whose professional com- 
petence is widely admired, a man whose lead- 
ership is daily demonstrated in discharging 
his responsibilities in keeping America strong 
so that our Nation may persevere against the 
ceaseless aggressions of communism. 

As you know, I refer to Thomas S. Gates, 
Jr., the Secretary of Defense. 

We welcome him not only as the distin- 
guished Government official, but also as a 
former companion in arms, a naval veteran 
with two European battle stars and eight 
battle stars on his Pacific campaign ribbon. 
In 1953, Secretary Gates came to Washington 
to serve as Under Secretary of the Navy. I 
suspect that he, like others, who left private 
life for the perils of the Pentagon, intended 
to serve for a respectable period of a few 
years, and then return, as others have done, 
to private business. 

Yet for him there was always one more 
problem to solve, one more development to 
explore, one more crisis to meet. The result 
was that Mr. Gates came to Washington and 
stayed there. 

Although it may well have been burden- 
some for Mr. Gates, it has been good for 
the United States. Our Nation is safer, and 
the free world is stronger because Secretary 
Gates is still on the job. 

Coming to Washington as Under Secretary 
of the Navy, he has successively served in 
the higher positions of Secretary of the 
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Navy, Deputy Secretary of Defense, and now 
in his present position as Secretary of De- 
tense. It was during his service in the De- 
partment of the Navy that he saw the vast 
possibilities of what was then a wild theory 
of firing a solid propellent missile from a 
submerged nuclear submarine. Contrary to 
the opinions of those who said it would not 
work, he vigorously su; his Chief of 
Naval Operations, Arleigh Burke, in giving 
highest priority to that project. Thus today, 
we have Polaris. We have, in Polaris, a 
virtually invulnerable missile that makes our 
retaliation certain and deadly. Again, the 
vision and ability of Secretary Gates has 
contributed tremendously to our Nation’s 
security. 

Shortly after taking his oath as Secretary 
of Defense, he issued what is probably the 
most important single directive in the his- 
tory of defense organization in this country. 
I refer to his directive by which he an- 
nounced that he, as Secretary of Defense, 
would thereafter sit with the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. Seldom has any one action by a Gov- 
ernment official received such widespread ac- 
claim and support from the press and from 
Congress. 

The reason for such acclaim was apparent. 
It was readily recognized that by his deci- 
sion to sit with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Secretary Gates was actually accepting and 
discharging the decisionmaking responsibili- 
ties which were properly those of his office. 

I believe tt appropriate to repeat a few of 
the comments that have been made concern- 
ing this historically important action by 
Secretary Gates. 

The distinguished military writer, George 
Fielding Eliot, said: 

“Thus, for the first time, a Secretary of 
Defense not only formally assumed personal 
responsibility for civilian leadership in top- 
level policy decisions, but insures that in 
reaching such decisions he will have given 
full consideration to the views of all his 
military advisers.’’ 

Mr. Hanson Baldwin, the famed military 
commentator of the New York Times, 
summed up the effect of Mr. Gates’ action 
by writing: 

“Secretary of Defense Thomas S. Gates has 
galvanized the decisionmaking process of 
Government by the simple expedient of 
making decisions.” 

In Congress there has been unprecedented 
commendation expressed on the floor of the 
House and Senate by outstanding members 
of both political parties. 

While it would be far too voluminous for 
me to quote even briefly from the many 
commendatory speeches made on the floor 
of the House and the Senate concerning Mr. 
Gates’ Joint Chiefs of Staff directive, I would 
like to read to you a passage from a speech 
by the ablest authority on military affairs 
ever produced by our Congress, a man to 
whom the VFW awarded its Distinguished 
Citizenship Medal at our annual congres- 
sional dinner last February. I refer, of 
course, to that great statesman from Georgia, 
the Honorable Car. VINSON, chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee. Address- 
ing his remarks to Secretary Gates, Chair- 
man VINSON said: 

“I especially wish to commend you for your 
recent directive with regard to your partici- 
pation in the deliberations of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

“With this one directive you have left an 
impressive mark on defense organization. 

“You have strengthened our great Joint 
Chiefs of Staff system and, at the same time, 
have dealt a shattering blow to the advocates 
of a single Chief of Staff system, and you 
have vitalized and reaffirmed the constitu- 
tional principle of civilian control.” 

I think also that it should be noted that 
Secretary Gates’ action in strengthening the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and thus blocking the 
efforts of those who would separate the Joint 
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Chiefs of Staff members from their positions 
as chiefs of services and thereby impose on 
our Nation some form of alien and dis- 
credited system of supreme command is in 
firm accord with the longstanding position 
of the VFW, a position repeatedly reaffirmed 
by resolutions of the national encampment. — 

I would like to recall one other action 
taken by him. You will undoubtedly recall 
that on the eve of the ill-fated summit meet- 
ing in Paris last spring—the summit meet- 
ing that ended before it took place—United 
States-Soviet relations reached a new peak 
of tension. The bombastic truculence of 
Nikita Khrushchev had all but shattered the 
uneasy peace which characterizes East-West 
relationships. - 

It was on the eve of the summit that 
Secretary Gates, who accompanied our 
President to Paris, quietly, without fanfare, 
but reflecting great prudence, maturity, and 
statesmanship, ordered a worldwide com- 
mand readiness test of our military forces, 

This was a precautionary step which, had 
an enemy intended an overt act against the 
United States, would have prevented an- 
other disaster such as Pearl Harbor. 

This action was widely acclaimed by our 
friends of the free world. 

It was the kind of leadership that we 
continually seek, but all too seldom achieve 
in moments of peril. 

But unfortunately, the acclaim was not 
unanimous, as there was some gratuitous 
criticism from a few eager and vocal critics 
in our own country. 

While there may have been isolated criti- 
cism in this country, we veterans can 
understand why that action of Secretary 
Gates enhanced American prestige and 
strengthened the courage of free men 
throughout the world—free men who ap- 
preciated the bold and simple grandeur of 
this masterful action, 

One of the foremost leaders of the Far 
East, the much-respected, youthful, and 
fast-rising mayor of Manila, the Honorable 
Arsenio H. Lacson, bluntly gave his opinion 
as to Secretary Gates’ action in Paris. This 
is what Mayor Lacson, one of the most 
astute Far Eastern observers of world affairs 
said: 

“You Americans would have looked irrep- 
arably foolish but for the brilliant action 
of the Defense Secretary Gates when he 
ordered a worldwide alert. 

“Asians really understood that one and 
applauded. It saved your face as no other 
act could have.” 

From the other side of the world, from 
Paris, there were similar reports. In a syn- 
dicated article from Paris following the 
breakup of the ill-fated conference, the 
widely respected writer, Alice Widener, re- 

rted: 


“Here in Paris, after the arrival and de- 
parture of Khrushchev and Malinovsky, the 
public opinion is ‘Good for Gates.“ 

We veterans, with a feeling of pride in 
our Secretary of Defense, echo the words 
“Good for Gates.” 

Mr. Secretary, we veterans who have car- 
ried the flag, and the arms to protect it, to 
foreign lands throughout the world, ap- 
preciate your leadership, patriotism, and 
courage. We are grateful that you have 
heeded the call of duty, and by your selfiess 
service have provided those rare attributes of 
leadership which our Nation and the free 
world so desperately need in these perilous 
times. We are grateful for the many things 
you have done to give us military power 
second to none, 

Therefore, Mr. Secretary, it is my distinct 
honor, on behalf of the 1,300,000 members of 
the VFW, to bestow on you the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars Americanism Award—the 
highest honor which it is within the power 
of the VFW to award to any American citi- 
zen, 
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ADDRESS By SECRETARY OF DEFENSE THOMAS 
S. GATES, JR., BEFORE THE NATIONAL CON- 
VENTION OF THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, AUGUST 22, 1960, 
DETROIT, MICH, 

Commander in Chief Feldman, fellow 
veterans, and friends, for this wonderful 
medal, and the generous words that go with 
it, I am grateful. I know that the award 
speaks for something more than one man’s 
work, It speaks of your confidence in the 
state of our national defenses. It is, I am 
sure, a certificate of your trust in the deyo- 
tion and competence of the men and women 
who maintain the watch for the rest of us 
in a time of conflict and peril. 

I am here to talk about the Armed Forces 
of the United States which in power are 
second to none—just as they were when you 
served with them. 

When veterans meet, we always have to 
resist the desire to look back. Man can 
never forget his own experiences—or the per- 
sonal pronoun. The battles of the past grow 
bigger with the years and the telling, and 
they tend to dim the vision of a changing 
world. A large proportion of all living 
Americans have been born since World War 
II—and profound changes have placed that 
war in its proper perspective in history. 
When most of us here look back—and re- 
member Omaha Beach, Anzio, the Slot, Oki- 
nawa, and the kamikazes, we ought to realize 
that these must be strange names to a whole 
new generation of Americans. Well, they 
were once strange to us also. Many of our 
generation stayed in those places. We had 
the determination and the will and we met 
our destiny. 

Now the factors have changed. Hours 
seem to have become seconds. Science 
pushes research and research pays off. We 
seem to be coming to a point where we can 
do just about anything we can imagine. 
The important choices are not just between 
good and bad ideas, but often between 
scores of good ideas. So the great stories of 
our past—the flag on Iwo, the march from 
Normandy across the Rhine—are still great 
and proven records. But they are records 
of bygone days, and now we write a new 
kind of history almost daily. 

History is crowding us once again. Its 
course is no longer to be taken for granted. 
Powerful outpourings are entering the 
stream from new and hostile sources on the 
darkened sides of the earth. At such a time, 
there is an advantage in having a long mem- 
ory. We of the war generation have better 
reason than most to know that no good man 
can safely rest, no family can feel rightfully 
secure, no society can consider its duties 
fulfilled, when its freedom and its ideals are 
under threat. 

We look, therefore, not to the past but to 
the present and the future. This is a fitting 
forum for a serious discussion of the military 
policies of our Government. All veterans 
have, in a real sense, a proprietary interest 
in national security. 

We contend with ever changing circum- 
stances. We can no longer develop our de- 
fense programs once a year. We must con- 
stantly review and change them whenever 
necessary, always exercising good judgment. 
The best brains of America and the devoted 
concentration of Congress, the press, the 
military, and our citizens are required if 
the proper balance is to be achieved and 
maintained. No issue in American life has 
been more thoroughly debated than that of 
defense. It is not without significance that 
during the current session of Congress the 
hard working and well-informed members 
of the appropriate committees, in their judg- 
ment of the sums needed, came within 1.5 
percent of our own recommendations. 

Money is, of course, important but the 
amount at any given moment only reflects 
decisions which must themselves respond to 
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change. The needs of our national security 
must always come first. We have spent and 
will continue to spend whatever sums are 
needed in support of a foreign policy backed 
by great military strength. 

There are two central questions that any 
Secretary of Defense must live with. First, 
have the policies that guide our defense pro- 

been soundly conceived and compe- 
tently executed? Second, what guidance do 
they supply from this point on? 

Looking back across my 7 years in the 
Pentagon, I am struck by the fact that the 
broad outlines of our national objectives and 
the military policies designed to further 
them have not greatly changed during that 
time. This is not to say, however, that the 
national means have remained as they were. 
New and revolutionary weapon systems have 
emerged, and they have given rise to rad- 
ically new military concepts. But these have 
been fitted to policy, and policy was pre- 
pared for them. 

The reason for the steadiness of our na- 
tional military policies should be clear. 
They have been steady because we recog- 
nized that the essential nature of the threat 
to us would not soon change. This judg- 
ment has proven correct. The grand design 
of Communist imperialism persists: To con- 
vert the entire world to the Communist way 
of life. 

There have been shifts in tactics. The 
main weight of the attack swings from one 
arena to another, from the military to the 
political; from the political to the economic; 
from the economic to the psychological. But 
the attack never lets up for long. It is re- 
lentless. It is ruthless. It has no time sched- 
ule. It has become for Americans and for 
friendly people across the face of the earth 
the most important reality of our times. 

Khrushchev tells us that communism is 
in no hurry; he thinks history is on his side. 
Let us never be in doubt of the outcome 
of the struggle into which we have been 
drawn. The desire for freedom lives on 
in the souls of men everywhere, including 
those behind the barbed wire fences of com- 
munism. The lesson of history, so dearly 
learned from the fall and rise of civiliza- 
tions, teaches us that freedom is the true 
goal of man. We have the best of reasons 
for believing, if we persevere and endure, 
that the false doctrine of communism will 
in time fail, as earlier false doctrines have 
also failed. 

Perseverance, endurance, and will—these 
are the qualities which the times demand of 
us. The struggle with communism is certain 
to be long and costly. Already it has lasted, 
with but brief respites, for more than four 
decades. With such a prospect, the only 
sensible national strategy for this Nation is 
one that gathers our resources with those of 
our allies for a prolonged test of endurance 
within the framework of our common beliefs. 
And that in fact is precisely what our strat- 
egy for the long pull is doing. 

The idea of defense for the long pull grew 
in the minds of certain of our World War II 
leaders who foresaw the true character of 
the U.S.S.R. No one saw more clearly what 
was making up than did one of our greatest 
men, the late Secretary James Forrestal. In 
December 1950, only 2 weeks after Commu- 
nist China entered the Korean war, another 
distinguished and honored predecessor in 
the Defense Department, the late General 
Marshall, also perceived what was coming. 
In a prophetic statement, he warned us that 
“a trial of endurance” had begun. The ex- 
perience would be “new to the American 
people,” and the “intensity” of the mobili- 
zation then under way would accordingly be 
governed by the realization that the effort 
would have to be sustained through “possible 
years of tension.” 

This new concept, however, was a long 
time penetrating the then existing military 
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policies. Two years later, planning in the 
military services was still tied to the old 
D-day concept—a bending of effort toward 
achieving a condition of maximum readiness 
on a hypothetical date when the preparations 
of the adversary might approach a climax. 
This approach tended to generate artificial 
requirements and a false peaking of effort. 
As each successive D-day approached, it had 
to be arbitrarily pushed forward to a later 
date with consequent disturbances and in- 
stabilities in defense plans and operations. 

It then fell to another soldier-statesman, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, to harmonize the 
policy and the practice. In April 1953, after 
some 3 months in the Presidency, he placed 
into effect the long-pull strategy that became 
known as the new look in the national mili- 
tary posture. The D-day concept was being 
abandoned as the regulator of planning. In 
its place the President was installing a policy 
designed to provide what he described as 
“adequate protection to be projected as far 
into the future as the actions and apparent 
purposes of others may compel us.“ It was to 
be a durable policy, one the Nation could live 
with, as he put it, “over a period of years.” 

By now that policy has been vigorously 
in operation for more than 7 years. It has 
become central to our national military 
planning. Because the logic combines real- 
ism with prudence, it should continue to 
guide our strategy through the cold war as 
far as one can now foresee. 

How well has this policy been carried out? 
How good are the forces? In the judgment 
of the President, in the judgment of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and in my judgment, 
the Armed Forces of the United States are 
equal to the historic task which confronts 
them. This strength is real. It should in- 
spire confidence in all our citizens and our 
friends abroad. 

In fact, confidence in our Armed Forces is 
in itself the most important element of 
strength of the free world. It secures the 
prestige and dignity of our military stature. 
Let us be extremely careful that that confi- 
dence is not undermined by unjustifiable 
criticism. Constructive criticism of our 
methods is helpful and essential to the im- 
provement of our defense program, but this 
should be within the boundaries, under- 
standing, and belief that our defenses are 
strong and will be able to meet our heavy 
responsibilities. The determination of the 
free world to resist communism rests in large 
measure upon a shared confidence in the 
armed might of the United States. 

And, most importantly, we must not in- 
advertently create a false impression of 
weakness that could induce a Communist 
miscalculation or adventure in aggression. 

The cause of peace is well served by rec- 
ognition of the true fact that the United 
States is the greatest power on earth and 
that this power is in the service of world 
law and justice. 

My own feeling of confidence in our Armed 
Forces is based on years of close observa- 
tions. The position of Secretary of Defense 
imposes a discipline all its own. It is not 
just a matter of dealing with papers, impor- 
tant as that is. It also means getting out 
of the Pentagon and getting into the fac- 
tories, the laboratories, the missile test com- 
plexes, flying out to the carriers and check- 
ing on the readiness of our forces at home 
and overseas. What is to be seen is a strong 
country, à sense of urgency and conviction. 
To see these things and to put them together 
is to be proud. 

One reason the forces are superb is that 
the Defense Department has been constantly 
reshaping forces and programs to take full 
advantage of the new technologies. The 
changes, as you well know, have been deep. 
But none has been so dramatic as the join- 
ing of the nuclear warhead and the ballistic 
missile. The Air Force’s first-generation 
Atlas and Titan intercontinental ballistic 
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missiles have already been overtaken by 
much-improved versions of the same species. 
They will be overtaken in turn by the Air 
Force’s Minuteman solid-fuel ICBM, a more 
versatile weapon of equally great range. 

The Navy has in the meantime married its 
Polaris solid-fuel missile to the deep-cruising 
nuclear submarine, to produce an utterly 
novel weapon system of immense signifi- 
cance. Polaris is the newest strategic system 
to enter the U.S. order of battle. It has fired 
the imagination of all who study it. 

The submarine carries 16 missiles, and 
these can be launched from the submarine 
hidden below the surface. This system, like 
many others of importance today, was 
brought forward from a dream to reality 
during the span of 5 or 6 years. Along the 
way, technological problems of overpowering 
complexity were mastered. Polaris is a mag- 
nificent example of the unity of purpose 
prevailing among science, industry, and the 
military. And beyond all that, the system 
is unique, in a geographical sense, for the 
use it makes of the vastness of the oceans 
and of the concealment to be found in the 
ocean deep. 

The combination of the nuclear subma- 
rine and the Polaris missile constitutes one 
more reason why the military power of the 
United States is unmatched, 

I shall not dwell on the other retaliatory 
forces. You know them well. Their effec- 
tiveness is being increased. We are moving 
toward a faster reaction time, a wider dis- 
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persal, more hardening for some, more mo- 
bility for others, all toward the end of hav- 
ing our systems more nearly invulnerable. 
Our second generation missiles were con- 
conceived for these purposes, 

I do want to say a few words about our 
limited war forces. They too are strong and 
ready. They include virtually our entire 
armed services excepting only a few single 
mission, single purpose weapons systems. 

It is, of course, impossible for the United 
States alone to maintain tactical forces large 
enough to counter simultaneously all pos- 
sible local Communist aggressions through- 
out the world. Thus we have chosen a 
course of collective security in company with 
other nations of the free world who stand 
with us. Through these arrangements, there 
has been mobilized across the world a for- 
midable array of tactical military forces. 
These forces, aided by our military assistance 
programs and backed up by our own highly 
mobile land, sea, and air task forces, have 
been, and will be, able to deal effectively 
with local aggressions. 

The effective VFW support of the military 
assistance program is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the continued maintenance of these 
vital alliances. The United States must 
never abandon its forward strategy. 

But sound policies, superior weapons and 
a worldwide system of bases and alliance 
would in themselves be meaningless without 
competence and devotion of the men and 
women of our armed services. 
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I have long held the belief that our Na- 
tion’s most enduring military asset, its sur- 
est source of strength lies in our military 
personnel. I have seen them in battle. I 
have also worked with them in these days 
of troubled peace. From being with them in 
cold war and hot I know of their courage 
and patriotism. I can assure you that those 
in uniform today are worthy successors to 
you who, in your turn, served so well. 

The young men you send us from your 
homes, your schools, your churches and syn- 
agogues, have the kind of spirit, intelli- 
gence, religious strength and courage that 
merits the trust our Nation places in them. 
They are superior to anything that commu- 
nism could put against them. 

Before leaving let me thank you on be- 
half of the Defense Department for your 
sustained and constructive interest in na- 
tional security. You were quick to recog- 
nize the importance of a powerful strategic 
air force. You gave early and sturdy sup- 
port to the Polaris program. Your appre- 
ciation of the value of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff system, and of the need for the main- 
tenance of powerful limited war forces have 
made for a better national understanding of 
the goals we all seek. There will always be 
an unbreakable bond between those of us 
who are now serving and you who have 
served and who wear the Cross of Malta, 

I am glad and honored to have been with 
you. 
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Fray, Auaust 26, 1960 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, 
August 24, 1960) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., on 
the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

O Thou God of all grace: Turning from 
the harsh noise of the world which 
presses upon us, we feel the claim of 
goodness and the invincibility of truth. 

In moments dedicated to the unseen 
and eternal, we see the supremacy of 
spiritual verities rising like spires to the 
skies above the ground beneath our feet. 

Without Thee as we look at the terror 
of the world about us, anxieties blot out 
confidence, doubt subdues faith, and fear 
strangles courage. 

Only Thou, our Father, canst summon 
the hero hidden in each soul, to fight the 
good fight, to stand up, and to speak out 
boldly in Thy name against the princi- 
palities of darkness which threaten all 
that is fair and good. 

In these tense times, teach us so to 
pray that our prayers day by day may 
light lanterns for the path ahead. 

We ask it in the Redeemer’s name. 
Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the zag 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Tarada, August 25, 1960, was dispensed 
W. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF JOINT RESOLUTION 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
August 24, 1960, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 207) to suspend for the 1960 
campaign the equal opportunity require- 
ments of section 315 of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 for nominees for the 
Offices of President and Vice President. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting the 
nomination of Jack S. Brown to be post- 
master at Hillsdale, Ind., which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 6066. An act relating to the deduction 
for income tax purposes of contributions to 
charitable organizations whose sole purpose 
is making distributions to other charitable 
organizations, contributions to which by in- 
dividuals are deductible within the 30 per- 
cent limitation of adjusted gross income; 
and 

H.R. 12036. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to certain 
dividends paid by foreign corporations. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as in- 
dicated: 


H.R. 6066. An act relating to the deduction 
for income tax purposes of contributions to 
charitable organizations whose sole purpose 
is making distributions to other charitable 
organizations, contributions to which by in- 
dividuals are deductible within the 30 per- 
cent limitation of adjusted gross income; and 

H.R. 12036. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to cer- 
tain dividends paid by foreign corporations; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

HR. 12539. An act to implement section 4 
of the act approved December 22, 1944 (Pub- 
lic, No. 534, 78th Cong.), as amended; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
there may be the usual morning hour, 
and that statements in connection there- 
with be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communications, 
which were referred as indicated: 
PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION, FIS- 

CAL YEAR 1961, PANAMA CANAL (S. Doc, No. 

122) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1961, in the amount of $325,700, for the 
Panama Canal (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 
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PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION, FIS- 
CAL YEAR 1961, PRESENTS SPECIAL INTER- 
NATIONAL ProGram (S. Doc. No. 120) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1961, in the amount of $1,300,000, for 
the President’s special international pro- 
gram (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 


PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION, FIS- 
CAL YEAR 1961, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE (8. Doc. No. 121) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1961, in the amount of $3,070,000, for 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H.J. Res. 784. Joint resolution amending 
the act of July 14, 1960, to extend the time 
within which the U.S. Constitution 175th 
Anniversary Commission shall report to 
Congress. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with amend- 
ments: 

8. 531. A bill to amend the Trading With 
the Enemy Act, as amended (Rept. No. 1919). 

By Mr. CARROLL, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H.R. 6392. An act to amend section 5 of 
the War Claims Act of 1948 to provide de- 
tention and other benefits thereunder to cer- 
tain Guamanians killed or captured by the 
Japanese at Wake Island (Rept. No. 1920). 

By Mr. KEATING, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H.R, 6462. An act to amend the Trading 
With the Enemy Act, as amended, so as to 
provide for certain payments for the relief 
and rehabilitation of needy victims of Nazi 
persecution, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 1921). 


OELBERMANN FOUNDATION—RE- 
PORT OF A COMMITTEE (S. REPT. 
NO. 1918) 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 
ported an original bill (S. 3898) for the 
relief of the Oelbermann Foundation, a 
charitable organization of Cologne, Ger- 
many, and submitted a report thereon; 
which bill was read twice by its title, and 
placed on the calendar. 


FURTHER EXPLORATION FOR ES- 
TABLISHMENT OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL FOOD PROGRAM FOR 
RELIEF PURPOSES—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 1922) 
Mr. HUMPHREY, from the Commit- 

tee on Foreign Relations, reported an 

original concurrent resolution (S. Con. 

Res. 116) favoring further exploration 

for the establishment of an international 
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food program for relief purposes, and 
submitted a report thereon; which con- 
current resolution was ordered to be 
placed on the calendar, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring) That it is the sense 
of the Congress of the United States that 
the President should continue to explore with 
other nations the establishment of an in- 
ternational food program for the purpose of 
furnishing food to less favorably situated 
peoples with a view to its use in— 

(1) combating extreme price fluctuations 
in the international market in food products; 

(2) alleviating famine and starvation; 

(3) helping absorb temporary market sur- 
pluses of farm products; 

(4) economic and social development pro- 
grams formulated in cooperation with ap- 
propriate international agencies. 

Participation by the United States in such 
an international food program shall be con- 
tingent upon statutory or other authoriza- 
tion as may be appropriate. 


STRENGTHENING OF INTERNAL 
SECURITY OF THE UNITED 
STATES—MINORITY VIEWS—SEP- 
ARATE VIEWS (PT. 2 OF S. REPT. 
NO. 1811) 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the senior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HENNINGS], the junior Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. Hart], the 
junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. CAR- 
ROLL], and myself, I submit minority 
views on the bill (S. 2652) to strengthen 
the internal security of the United States, 
and ask that they be printed, together 
with the separate views of the junior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Hart] and 
the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
CARROLL]. I believe it would be appro- 
priate to print these views as part 2 of 
Senate Report No. 1811, which contains 
the majority report on Senate bill 2652. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Tennessee? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

James J. Wadsworth, of New York, to be 
representative to the United Nations with 
the rank and status of Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary, and represent- 
ative in the Security Council of the United 
Nations, vice Henry Cabot Lodge, resigning; 

James J. Wadsworth, of New York, to be 
representative to the 15th session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations; and 

James W. Barco, of Virginia, to be deputy 
representative to the United Nations with the 
rank and status of Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary and deputy rep- 
resentative in the Security Council of the 
United Nations, vice James J. Wadsworth. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

Joseph J. Williams, Jr., of Virginia, to be 
a member of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, vice William J. Hallahan, resigned. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WILEY (by request) : 

S. 3890. A bill to amend section 10 of the 
Act of July 5, 1946, so as to encourage na- 
tional advertising by small business con- 
cerns through trademark licensing; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, JAVITS: 

S. 3891. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
tax on admissions shall not apply to ad- 
missions to any live dramatic (including 
musical) performance; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

S.3892. A bill to amend section 9(b) (3) 
of the National Labor Relations Act so as 
to eliminate the provision thereof prohib- 
iting the certification, as bargaining repre- 
sentative of persons employed as guards, of 
a labor organization which admits to mem- 
bership, or is affiliated with an organization 
which admits to membership employees 
other than guards; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. COOPER: 

S. 3893. A bill to authorize the Tennessee 
Valley Authority to establish an Institute 
for Resources Development Training; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Cooper when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

S. 3894. A bill to amend the act of May 
18, 1956, in order to provide for payment 
for rights-of-way used for the Ainsworth 
unit, Missouri River Basin project, being 
constructed by the Bureau of Reclamation; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 3895. A bill for the relief of Max Bluem- 
ner; and 

S. 3896. A bill for the relief of Wing Ying 
Gee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3897. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act (of 1933), as amended and 
as reenacted by the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, to pro- 
vide for judicial review of orders of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the last above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 3898. A bill for the relief of the Oelber- 
mann Foundation, a charitable organization 
of Cologne, Germany; placed on the calendar. 

(See the reference to the above bill when 
reported by Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, which 
appears under the heading “Reports of Com- 
mittees.“) 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 3899. A bill for the relief of Maryellan 

Boone; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 3900. A bill for the relief of Bernard J. 
Braganza; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SYMINGTON (for himself and 
Mr. HENNINGS) : 

S. 3901. A bill to authorize the erection of 
a memorial in the District of Columbia to 
Gen. John J. Pershing; to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself and 
Mr. PROXMIRE). 

S. 3902. A bill to amend the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954 to authorize the dona- 
tion of not to exceed $1 million of surplus 
agricultural commodities and other property 
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surplus to the needs of the United States for 
relief of flood victims in Poland; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


FURTHER EXPLORATION FOR ES- 
TABLISHMENT OF INTERNATION- 
AL FOOD PROGRAM FOR RELIEF 
PURPOSES 


Mr, HUMPHREY, from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, reported an 
original concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 116) favoring further exploration 
for the establishment of an international 
food program for relief purposes, which 
was placed on the calendar. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when reported by Mr. 
HUMPHREY, which appears under the 
heading “Reports of Committees.“ 


RESOLUTIONS 


ADVANCEMENT TO GRADE OF CAP- 
TAIN OF COMDR. EDWARD WHITE 
RAWLINS, U.S. NAVY, RETIRED 


Mr. COOPER submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 375); which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed 
Services: 

Whereas the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee in its report on S. 780, Eighty-first 
Congress (Senate Report No. 562), stated 
that evidence was submitted to the commit- 
tee by highly placed officials of the Navy 
Department to the effect that an injustice 
had been committed in the wartime promo- 
tion case of Commander Edward White 
Rawlins, United States Navy (retired), and 
concluded that in light of all the evidence 
considered by the committee that the case 
of Commander Rawlins had considerable 
merit; and 

Whereas the Senate has previously taken 
action which, if enacted into law, would have 
effected the retroactive promotion of the 
said officer for all purposes (H.R. 6725, 
Eighty-third Congress, passed on July 10, 
1954), and new evidence has been developed 
further substantiating the action previously 
taken by the Senate: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the same sense of the 
Senate, that Commander Edward White Raw- 
lins, United States Navy (retired), should be 
advanced to the grade of captain, and should 
be considered, for all purposes, to have been 
advanced to such grade and to have been 
placed on the retired list of the Regular 
Navy simultaneously with Captain William 
G. Michelet, United States Navy (retired). 


REMOVAL OF CERTAIN LIMITA- 
TIONS ON DEFENSE EXPENDI- 
TURES 


Mr. SYMINGTON submitted a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 376) for removal of certain 
limitations on defense expenditures, 
which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. SYMINGTON, 
8 appears under a separate head- 
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AMENDMENT OF RULE III, RELATING 
TO COMMENCEMENT OF DAILY 
SESSIONS 
Mr. CLARK submitted a resolution (S. 

Res. 377) amending rule III relating to 

the commencement of daily sessions, 

which was referred to the Committee on 

Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. CLARK, which 
appears under a separate heading.) 


AMENDMENT OF RULE VI, RELAT- 
ING TO MORNING BUSINESS 

Mr. CLARK submitted a resolution (S. 
Res. 378) amending rule VII relating to 
morning business, which was referred to 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. CLARK, which 
appears under a separate heading.) 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF SENATE REPORT 1834, 86TH 
CONGRESS, 2D SESSION 


Mr. O’MAHONEY submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 379), which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on the Judiciary two 
thousand additional copies of Senate Report 
No. 1834, Eighty-sixth Congress, second ses- 
sion, entitled “The Insurance Industry— 
Aviation, Ocean Marine, and State Regula- 
tion”, a report issued by the Committee on 
the Judiciary and made by its Subcommittee 
on Antitrust and Monopoly pursuant to S. 
Res. 238, Eighty-sixth Congress. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF AN INSTITUTE 
FOR RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 
TRAINING BY TENNESSEE VALLEY 
AUTHORITY 
INSTITUTE FOR RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 

TRAINING 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to authorize the TVA to establish an 
Institute for Resources Development. 

I have discussed with Gen. Herbert D. 
Vogel, the Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the TVA, the remarkable 
interest shown in the work of the TVA 
by visitors from foreign countries. 
Thousands of public officials, engineers, 
and journalists come each year to the 
Tennessee Valley, to study the means 
by which the TVA has established a 
unified program of protecting the valley 
from floods, harnessing the Tennessee 
River, and developing the total resources 
of the valley. 

General Vogel has conceived the idea 
of establishing an institute where engi- 
neers, public administrators, and other 
appropriate individuals from foreign 
countries can spend a period of time. 
During their stay, they would not only 
observe but would participate in the 
work of the TVA in an on-the-job train- 
ing basis. The Atomic Energy Com- 
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mission's Institute of Nuclear Energy 
has done superb work in using a sim- 
ilar approach. I believe a program such 
as that envisioned in the bill I in- 
troduce today offers a most effective 
method of demonstrating to countries 
having problems of resource develop- 
ment the techniques and methods which 
have been evolved and are being used 
by TVA for the full development and use 
of natural resources of the Tennessee 
River Valley area. 

One of the most effective aspects of 
this country’s economic assistance pro- 
gram has been technical assistance. 
The Institute authorized by my bill 
would permit key personnel of coun- 
tries seeking to adopt U.S. technology to 
their own problems to see and to par- 
ticipate in a program which has oper- 
ated, and is continuing to operate, effec- 
tively. 

I hope the bill will be studied by the 
staff and appropriate Government agen- 
cies during the congressional recess and 
that it will be acted upon favorably early 
in the next session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Burpick in the chair). The bill will be 
received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3893) to authorize the 
Tennessee Valley Authority to establish 
an Institute for Resources Development 
Training, introduced by Mr. Cooper, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
. to the Committee on Publie 

orks. 


COURT REVIEW OF FEDERAL MILK 
ORDERS CLAIMED TO INTERFERE 
WITH INTERAREA MARKETING OF 
MILK OR MILK PRODUCTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill which would confer upon any group 
of milk producers or State agency acting 
on behalf of those producers the right 
to obtain court review of a Federal milk 
order that is claimed to interfere with 
the interarea marketing of milk or milk 
products. 

The attorney general of the State of 
Minnesota has been specifically charged 
with the responsibility to use his authori- 
ties to assist milk producers in broaden- 
ing their market. 

In carrying out his duties, the attor- 
ney general has encountered difficulties 
in his efforts to represent milk producers 
by obtaining judicial review of Federal 
milk orders in areas that would be nat- 
ural markets for Midwest milk. Federal 
milk orders are set up under the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937, as amended. Section 8c(5)(G)— 
title 7, United States Code, section 6080 
(5)(G)—of the act of 1937 explicitly 
recognizes the right of a “production 
area” to be free from regulatory meas- 
ures that prohibit or limit the interarea 
marketing of milk and milk products. 
It is the opinion of the attorney general 
of Minnesota that many of the milk 
orders in existence do, in fact, have that 
effect. Recently a Federal district court 
in Pennsylvania invalidated a provision 
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in a Federal milk order because, the 
court found, that section of the act was 
violated. 

The bill I am today introducing would 
make it possible for any group of milk 
producers or State agency acting on be- 
half of those producers to obtain a court 
review of a Federal milk order when the 
producers had reason to believe the order 
did restrict the movement of milk and 
milk products. 

The need for such legislation has been 
repeatedly demonstrated. 

Minnesota milk producers are not the 
only group that would benefit from this 
legislation. This is a matter of impor- 
tance to all producers in high milk- 
producing areas who must find their 
markets in the deficit-producing areas. 
It is also a matter of concern to con- 
sumers, for it would be to their advan- 
tage if milk and milk products moved 
freely in intrastate and interstate trade. 

As I have detailed at other times, 
there are many barriers erected by State 
and community authorities throughout 
the country that impede free interstate 
commerce in milk and milk products. 

I have introduced proposed legislation, 
S. 988, the Milk Sanitation Act, which 
would prevent unnecessarily compli- 
cated local milk sanitation requirements 
from acting as barriers to the movement 
of milk and its products. There is al- 
most universal recognition of the neces- 
sity for such legislation. This is not a 
politically partisan matter. The 1960 
Republican platform recognizes the de- 
sirability of the free movement in inter- 
state commerce of agricultural commod- 
ities. Last weekend at the Midwest 
Democratic rally in Des Moines, Iowa, 
specific recognition was given to the 
need to remove antiquated restrictions 
on the free trade of milk and milk prod- 
ucts in this country. 

The Senator from Minnesota would 
like to review the history of the milk 
sanitation proposal, because it has 
picked up tremendous support in many 
areas of the country. 

The bill was first introduced in 1957, 
in the House of Representatives by 
Representatives LESTER JOHNSON, of Wis- 
consin, and FreD MARSHALL, of Minne- 
sota, and I introduced a companion bill 
in the Senate. Lengthy hearings were 
held before a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce on April 17 and 18, 1958. Based 
on the testimony presented at this hear- 
ing, the bill was modified and reintro- 
duced in the first session of the 86th 
Congress. Hearings were held in the 
spring of this year before the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and by the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The bill and the principles involved, 
as I have pointed out, are nonpartisan. 
Some 20 Representatives from Middle 
Western States, both Republicans and 
Democrats, introduced similar bills in 
the House in the 86th Congress and I 
was joined in sponsorship of S. 988 by 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY], and the Senators from Wis- 
consin (Mr. WILEY and Mr. PROXMIRE]. 
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In addition to the general principle 
that only the Congress of the United 
States has the authority to regulate 
interstate commerce, and therefore has 
the right to remove burdens on inter- 
state commerce, which in the case of 
milk are imposed by intrastate jurisdic- 
tions, there is the additional factor that 
legislation of this type would be of ben- 
efit to consumers. 

The organizations which have ex- 
pressed firm support of this proposal add 
up to an impressive list; they include: 

National Creameries Association, com- 
posed of over 300 dairy plants, almost 
entirely cooperative, located in Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, and 
Oregon. 

Dairymen's League Cooperative Associ- 
ation, New York City, the largest fluid 
milk cooperative in the United States, 
endorsed the legislation at a board meet- 
ing in 1959 and so announced to the 
press. 

Pure Milk Association, Chicago, III., 
second largest fluid milk cooperative in 
the United States. 

Land O'Lakes, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn., perhaps the largest cooperative 
association in the manufactured dairy 
products business with an extensive op- 
eration in fluid milk marketing. 

Pure Milk Products Cooperative, Fond 
du Lac, Wis. 

State Farmers Unions of Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. 

State Farm Bureaus of Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, 

State sanitary engineers, North Caro- 
lina State Board of Health. 

Wisconsin Council of Agricultural Co- 
operatives. 

Wisconsin Association of Cooperatives. 

National Association of Dairy Equip- 
ment Manufacturers. 

Association of State and Territorial 
Health Officers, the outstanding nation- 
wide group of sanitary officials and 
workers. 

International Association of Milk and 
Food Sanitarians, Inc. 

Connecticut Milk Consumers Associ- 
ation. 

Many other organizations and indi- 
viduals support the principles of the 
proposed legislation, including Attorney 
General Walter Mondale, of Minnesota, 
and Gov. Gaylord Nelson, of Wisconsin. 

While no legislative action followed 
the hearings held on the Milk Sanitation 
Act, the Senator from Minnesota wishes 
to emphasize the broad nonpartisan 
support that exists. I anticipate that 
next session this support will be even 
stronger, and that both milk producers 
and consumers will soon benefit from 
firm legislation that will prevent the 
multitude of outdated and trade-restric- 
tive local sanitation regulations from 
acting as a barrier to the free movement 
of milk meeting the high standards of 
the U.S. Public Health Service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
riot received and appropriately re- 
fe 5 
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The bill (S. 3897) to amend the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act (of 1933), as 
amended and as reenacted by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937, as amended, to provide for judicial 
review of orders of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, introduced by Mr. Hum- 
PHREY, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


FLOOD DISASTER RELIEF FOR 
PEOPLE OF POLAND 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to amend the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, to authorize the 
donation of $1 million from America’s 
great agricultural abundance and from 
surplus American property to the relief 
of the people of Poland who have suf- 
fered so greatly from disastrous floods. 

Recent floods in Poland were the worst 
in 50 years putting one-half million 
acres of farmland under water, damag- 
ing 200,000 farms and affecting some 
1 million of the people of Poland. Dam- 
ages were estimated at nearly $100 mil- 
lion. 

I wish to make it clear, Mr. President, 
this would not mean appropriated dol- 
lars. It would mean we would utilize 
surplus commodities available already in 
Government ownership. 

Emergency relief measures have been 
taken by the American Red Cross and 
CARE as well as various church groups 
throughout the United States. 

I realize that because of the brief pe- 
riod remaining in this session, it would 
be difficult to act on a more extensive 
relief and rehabilitation program such 
as I am proposing today in the time re- 
maining. 

I am introducing this bill, and Repre- 
sentative FLooD, of Pennsylvania, is in- 
troducing a companion measure in the 
House, in order to make certain that in- 
vestigation and planning of the recon- 
struction and rehabilitation measures 
needed can be undertaken now and 
prompt action taken by the Congress 
to authorize the $1 million donation 
from our food commodity abundance and 
surplus U.S. property in the first days of 
the session next January. 

The Polish Flood Relief Committee is 
organized and ready to undertake co- 
operative efforts toward flood recon- 
struction and would provide for trans- 
portation of these commodities and 
property to Poland. 

Mr. President, the affection of the 
American people for the people of Po- 
land is great and has existed for many 
decades. I know that the American 
people will wholeheartedly support this 
effort to soften the effects of destructive 
floods on the people of Poland. 

I know that there has been great sup- 
port for an earlier project with which I 
have been closely associated—construc- 
tion of a children’s hospital in Krakow. 
That appropriation has been approved 
by the Senate and the House. 

Projects such as the children’s hos- 
pital and my proposal for flood relief 
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and reconstruction are projects which go 
directly to the people of Poland who need 
this help. They are proof once more not 
only of the friendship of Americans for 
the people of Poland but of the funda- 
mental conviction of the American peo- 
ple that a free people has great and con- 
tinuing responsibility for men, women, 
and children of other nations suffering 
from disaster or disease. 

I am hopeful, Mr. President, that the 
President of the United States and his 
executive aids in the Cabinet will review 
this situation at once and will utilize 
the existing authority we have under the 
mutual security legislation and under 
any other statutory legislation to provide 
the relief. This would be a further dem- 
onstration of our sincere interest in the 
welfare of people, even behind the Iron 
Curtain. Surely this interest can be car- 
ried out in a very tangible form without 
any real burden upon the American peo- 
ple or upon the American taxpayers. 

This bill is cosponsored by the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PRoxMIRE]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3902) to amend the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954 to authorize the 
donation of not to exceed $1 million of 
surplus agricultural commodities and 
other property surplus to the needs of 
the United States for relief of flood vic- 
tims in Poland, introduced by Mr. Hum- 
PHREY (for himself and Mr. PROXMIRE), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


PRESERVATION OF UNDEVELOPED 
SEASHORE OF THE UNITED 
STATES—AMENDMENT 


Mr. YARBOROUGH submitted an 
amendment, in the nature of a substi- 
tute, intended to be proposed by him, to 
the bill (S. 4) to save and preserve, for 
the public use and benefit, a portion of 
the remaining undeveloped seashore of 
the United States, and for other pur- 
poses, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENTS OF CERTAIN PROVI- 
SIONS OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
CODE OF 1954 RELATING TO 
POSSESSIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES—AMENDMENT 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I submit 

an amendment, intended to be proposed 

by me, to the bill (H.R. 5547) to amend 
certain provisions of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 relating to possessions 
of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask that it be printed, under 
the rule. I ask unanimous consent that 

a brief explanation of the amendment, 

which is contained in a letter addressed 

to me by the Assistant to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, be printed in the RECORD 
as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
lie on the table; and, without objection, 
the letter will be printed in the RECORD. 
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The letter presented by Mr. Javits is 
as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., August 25, 1960. 
Hon. Jacos K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR: This is in reply to your 
letter of August 22 to Secretary Anderson 
relating to a possible amendment to H.R. 
5547 to provide retroactive qualification of 
the pension plan of Local No. 775, Plumbers 
Union, Suffolk County, N.Y. 

As you know, H.R. 5547 provides for the 
retroactive qualification of six pension plans 
that were negotiated under collective bar- 
gaining agreements and which operated for 
some period as nonqualified pension plans 
prior to securing qualification under the 
Internal Revenue Code. 

The Treasury Department was not opposed 
to these relief provisions provided certain 
qualifications were met. These qualifications 
are: (1) the initial intentions of both the 
employers and the unions were to meet the 
requirements for qualified pension plans and 
the failure to meet these requirements was 
inadvertent, (2) the pension fund has never 
been operated in a manner which would 
jeopardize the interest of its beneficiaries, 
(3) the pension plan has been changed so as 
to conform with the Internal Revenue Code, 
and (4) the pension plan has received the 
approval of the Internal Revenue Service. 

From the information available to us, the 
pension plan of Local No. 775 meets re- 
quirements (3) and (4) above. The Depart- 
ment has no knowledge, however, whether or 
not this plan also meets requirements (1) 
and (2). You may wish to make further 
inquiry with respect to this. 

If I may be of any further assistance on 
this matter, please do not hesitate to call me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jay W. GLASMANN, 
Assistant to the Secretary. 


TEMPORARY SUSPENSION OF IM- 
PORT DUTY ON HEPTANOIC 
ACID—AMENDMENT 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, for 
myself, and on behalf of the Senators 
from Connecticut [Mr. BusH and Mr. 
Dopp], the senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. THurmonp] 
and my colleague, the senior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Green], I send 
to the desk an amendment which I pro- 
pose to offer to the bill (H.R. 12659) to 
suspend for a temporary period the im- 
port duty-on heptanoic acid. I ask that 
it be printed and lie on the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
lie on the table. 

Mr. PASTORE. At the proper time I 
propose to explain the amendment in 
detail, but for the time being suffice it 
be for me to say that the distinguished 
chairman of the Finance Committee, the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], has 
been apprised of this action, and the 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee has been alerted to it. The 
proposed amendment is similar to a bill 
introduced by me several days ago—sS. 
3828—which has to do with the closing 
of a loophole in our tariff law related to 
waterproofed cloth. 
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REGULATION OF MASS TRANSIT IN 
THE WASHINGTON, D.C., METRO- 
POLITAN AREA—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MORSE submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
joint resolution (H.J. Res. 402) granting 
the consent and approval of Congress for 
the States of Virginia and Maryland and 
the District of Columbia to enter into a 
compact related to the regulation of 
mass transit in the Washington, District 
of Columbia Metropolitan Area, and for 
other purposes, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. MURRAY submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to House 
Joint Resolution 402, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


EDUCATION 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the Eisen- 
hower-Nixon administration has made 
possible the greatest expansion of the 
Nation’s educational system ever 
achieved in a 7-year period. It has sub- 
stantially increased direct Federal sup- 
port of educational activities. It has 
enabled State and local governments and 
private agencies to keep pace with the 
growing school population and to reduce 
substantially the school shortages in- 
herited from earlier administrations. 

Among the accomplishments of the 
Eisenhower-Nixon administration in the 
field of education are the following: 

First. Four hundred sixty-one thou- 
sand public school classrooms were built 
during past 7 years—an average of 65,800 
a year, 3 times greater than average 
under Truman administration. 

Second. Total educational expendi- 
tures are up from $14 billion in 1953-54 
to $22 billion in 1958-59; public school 
expenditures are up from $9.1 billion to 
$14.4 billion. 

Third. The public school instructional 
staff was increased by 225,843 from 1954 
to 1959; the pupil-teacher ratio in the 
public schools was reduced from 27.7 
pupils per teacher in 1953-54 to 25.8 in 
1958-59. 

Fourth. The average salary of teach- 
ers was up from $3,825 in 1953-54 to 
$5,160 in 1959-60. 

Fifth. Total Federal expenditures for 
education were $2 billion for 137 separate 
programs in 1957—39 percent above 1953 
level. 

Sixth. Schools in federally affected 
areas were granted $1.4 billion in the 
period 1953-60. More than one-fourth 
of Nation’s public school enrollment— 
9.2 million children—attend schools in 
these areas. 

Seventh. The Nation’s first White 
House Conference on Education was held 
in 1955, stimulating unprecedented 
awareness of school needs and local citi- 
zen activity to meet them. 

Eighth. Vocational education appro- 
priations were almost doubled between 
1953 and 1960. 

Ninth. The National Defense Educa- 
tion Act was enacted to meet the needs 
for teachers and trained personnel in 
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science, mathematics, and languages. 
More than 177,000 student loans were 
made in 2 years. 

Tenth. Scientific education was 
spurred by fellowships awarded by the 
National Science Foundation, the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Eleventh. Funds for college housing 
loans were increased from $300 million 
in 1953 to $1.2 billion in 1959. 

Twelfth. Library services in rural 
areas were improved by the establish- 
ment of Federal grants-in-aid. 

Mr, President, the education bill which 
we sent to the House of Representatives 
is now tied up in the House Rules Com- 
mittee. It is a big bill; it calls for $1,800 
million of expenditures in a 2-year pro- 
gram. The Senate passed that bill, and 
sent it to the House; but the House has 
done nothing with it. I venture to hope 
that the House Rules Committee, which 
the Democrats control by a 2-to-1 mar- 
gin, will permit a conference on aid to 
education bills. This Congress should 
not adjourn without acting on President 
Eisenhower's recommendation for aid for 
school construction. 


GALLUP POLL STRESSES ACCURACY 
ON THINKING TODAY 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, recently 
there has been some debate on the floor 
of the Senate in regard to the matter of 
public opinion polls. The able Senator 
from Tennessee, my good friend [Mr. 
Gore], has been rather critical of these 
polls. Day before yesterday I attempted 
to reply in some measure to what the 
Senator from Tennessee himself ob- 
served concerning the polls and the 
pollsters. 

Mr. President, in the Washington Post 
of today, August 26, appears an article 
entitled “Gallup Poll in Reply to Its 
Critics Stresses Accuracy on Thinking 
Today.” This is the answer of the Gal- 
lup poll itself to the critics of its polls. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed at this point in the 
Recorp in connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From the Washington Post, Aug. 26, 1960] 


GALLUP Pott IN REPLY TO Irs CRITICS 
STRESSES ACCURACY ON THINKING TODAY 


PRINCETON, N.J., August 25.— Open season 
on pollsters has arrived, and the shooting, 
as usual, comes from those who do not like 
the poll findings, The basic procedures used 
by the Gallup poll have been described in 
books and articles. But in every new elec- 
tion many of these criticisms reappear. Dur- 
ing recent days these points have arisen: 

Standard procedure of the Gallup poll is 
to report what people think today and how 
they would vote if the election were today. 
Ask a typical voter how he plans to vote on 
November 8 and frequently he will say he 
doesn’t know—it depends on what happens 
between now and election day. 

On the other hand, virtually all voters can 
and will tell an interviewer how they feel 
at this time about the candidates. As a 
regular part of the question procedure of the 
Gallup poll, persons are asked to tell how 
they “lean” as of today, in those cases where 
there is indecision. 
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This still leaves a residue of about 6 per- 
cent who can't make up their minds as to 
how they feel today, or are reluctant to tell 
the interviewer, 


EVIDENCE IS AMPLE 


The history of polling provides ample evi- 
dence that polls can report accurately how 
people think at the time they are inter- 
viewed. Polls go wrong, as they did in 1948, 
chiefly because they assumed that people 
would feel the same on November 2 of that 
year as they did in the middle of October, 
when the polls stopped polling. 

Standard procedure of the Gallup poll is to 
base its election poll findings on voters, and 
to exclude as carefully as possible all non- 
voters. No poll could possibly lay claim 
to being an accurate gage of the voting pub- 
lic if its sample were not a sample of the 
voting public. 

An election poll of the whole population, 
which embraces aliens, people who are insti- 
tutionalized, persons who are not registered 
and do not plan to register, would be inac- 
curate and misleading. 


PROPORTIONS MAINTAINED 


Standard practice of the Gallup poll in 
making its election reports is to include 
each section of the country in proportion to 
the number of votes that it casts of the total 
popular vote. 

Any forecast of the popular vote of the 
Nation would be wrong to the extent that 
the South—or any other section—failed to 
be represented at its true proportion of the 
total popular vote. It must be remembered 
that today all polls deal with the popular 
vote not the electoral vote. 

In the 1958 national election the deviation 
of the Gallup poll from the actual result was 
one-half of 1 percentage point. If the South 
had not been included at its true voting 
proportion, the error would have been six 
times as great. 


VOTERS SHOW SKEPTICISM ON 
PLATFORMS 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the Gallup 
Poll which appeared in the Washington 
Post of today, August 26, is entitled ‘“Vot- 
ers Show Skepticism on Platforms,” and 
is a very interesting reflection of the atti- 
tude which they manifest on the question 
of whether the political parties will keep 
their platform promises. The poll points 
out that only 44 percent of the Demo- 
crats believe that their party will keep 
its platform promises, whereas 47 percent 
of the Republicans believe that their 
party will keep its platform promises. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
particular Gallup Poll be printed at this 
point in the Recorp, in connection with 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Buropick in the chair). 
tion 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, let me observe that 
the able Senator from Connecticut has 
said that the poll to which he has re- 
ferred shows voters’ attitude. However, 
I wish to state there is no proof whatever 
that it shows voters’ attitude. Mr. Gal- 
lup has said that his sample is composed 
of only 1,500 people in the United States, 
who may or may not be voters. At any 
rate, 1,500 people are but one five hun- 
dredths of 1 percent. So polls based on 
that small percentage are virtually 
meaningless—although I shall not object 
to the request that the article on the poll 
be printed in the RECORD, 


(Mr, 
Without objec- 
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Mr. BUSH. Then, Mr. President, do I 
correctly understand that there is no 
objection? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Aug. 26, 1960] 
THE GALLUP POLL—VOTERS SHOW SKEPTICISM 
ON PLATFORMS 
(By George Gallup) 

PRINCETON, N.J., August 25.—A great many 
U.S. voters are taking the platforms of both 
political parties this year with the prover- 
bial grain of salt. 

In the present special session of Congress, 
Democratic and Republican leaders insist 
they will prove their interest in carrying out 
the platforms which each party adopted in 
its convention. 

But judging from the most recent Gallup 
poll on the subject of party platforms, the 
public isn't very confident that much will 
come of this year's convention pledges. 

Fewer than half of the voters believe that 
either the Democratic Party or the Repub- 
lican Party is likely to keep its platform 
promises. 

Gallup poll reporters asked a cross section 
of the Nation’s voters about the issue as 
follows: 

“Do you think the Democrats (Republi- 
cans) are likely to keep their platform prom- 
ises, or not?” 

The results: 

Will Democrats keep platform promises? 


Percent 


The fact that there is slightly less confi- 
dence that the Democrats will keep their 
promises is due in large part to the greater 
skepticism of their own rank and file. 

Just over half (53 percent) of Democratic 
voters think that their party will keep its 
platform pledges. Three out of four GOP 
voters (76 percent) are confident that the 
Republicans will honor their convention 
promises, 

The score is about even among the Nation's 
independent voters. A few more independ- 
ents, however, believe the Republicans will 
keep their promises (45 percent) than feel 
that the Democrats will stick to theirs (40 
percent). 

Today's report is based on views obtained 
in personal interviews conducted in 158 sam- 
pling areas across the country. The results 
are based on interviewing during the first 
week in August. 


THE NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & 
HARTFORD RAILROAD 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, one of the 
great problems in New England revolves 
around the problems of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad, which 
is in very bad shape financially, physi- 
cally, and perhaps otherwise. Certainly 
it is in very bad shape competitively, 
with respect to all other forms of trans- 
portation with which it has to compete. 

This situation has raised a very real 
problem as to what, if anything, govern- 
ments at various levels—local, State, and 
Federal—are going to do about this very 
serious matter, because, in my opinion, 
governments are to a very great extent 
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responsible for the very bad plight in 
which this railroad finds itself; and of 
course, the same applies to other rail- 
roads. 

As a rather dramatic indication of the 
effect of the very dangerous situation 
in which this particular railroad finds 
itself, I submit for the Recorp a letter I 
received from Mr. Alexander B. Adams, 
of Westport, Conn. His letter is written 
in very amusing style, and perhaps for 
that reason it points up even more 
sharply what the difficulties of this rail- 
road are and how serious they are, inso- 
far as its patrons are concerned. 

Unhappily, it does not offer any great 
or immediate solution to the problem, 
but it really points up the necessity for 
finding a solution. 

Iam deeply sympathetic and much im- 
pressed with the letter, as an example of 
humorous prose, but, more particularly, 
as a very pointed outline of the plight 
of the commuter on the New Haven Rail- 
road. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter may be printed in the Recorp fol- 
lowing these remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WESTPORT, CONN., 
August 24, 1960. 
Hon, Prescott S. BUSH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BusH: Around the first of Au- 
gust, I returned to Westport after an absence 
of approximately 4 weeks. Being somewhat 
a creature of habit, I was a little concerned, 
as I boarded the 7:44 out of Norwalk, about 
what might have happened while I was away, 
what changes might have occurred to shake 
me out of my normal routine. But it was 
all right. We had a hotbox before we 
reached Stamford, and the train was 45 min- 
utes late into New York. 

That evening, when I got on the train 
for the return journey, the batteries in the 
car were almost dead, and their combined 
amperage was about equal to the night light 
left on in the upstairs hall after the family 
goes to bed. Growing accustomed to the 
darkness, I fumbled my way to a seat and sat 
down. Fortunately, it was empty. I had no 
way of telling beforehand, because I couldn't 
see that far. 

The light was really no matter. In 10 
minutes, we would emerge at 125th Street, 
where the setting sun would enable me to do 
what George Alpert couldn’t: Read the news- 
paper. On the other hand, the air condi- 
tioning wasn't working either; and since the 
temperature in the car was around 90, this 
was a fairly serious matter. I was wondering 
if I could do something about it, when I 
heard a clanking noise up near the doorway. 
I went up to see what was happening, and 
there was a fellow passenger, unsuccessfully 
trying to get the door to stay open with the 
idea that the train’s motion—if the train 
actually did move, which is always a matter 
of speculation on the New Haven—might set 
up a little breeze. After we got out into the 
sunlight and could see again, we quickly lo- 
eated the trouble. The door catch was 
broken. 

This posed quite a problem, because the 
only thing that was working on the car was 
the door closer. (They go out of operation 
during the winter.) I volunteered my belt, 
thinking we could loop it around the door 
handle and tie the other end to some of the 
fixtures inside, but it wasn't long enough. 
Then I whipped out; my Boy Scout knife and 
used the screw driver *o loosen the screw on 
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the door closer, and in this way we were able 
to get the pressure off it. 

You may, at this point, laugh at my carry- 
ing a Boy Scout knife, but I have done this 
ever since I started riding the New Haven; 
and it has been most helpful, particularly 
the blade with a screw driver. I have spent 
quite a bit of my riding time tightening 
screws here and there. I make no charge for 
this—I feel it is simply a public service—and 
I estimate that I have thus doubled the 
amount of maintenance done yearly on the 
New Haven's equipment. 

For the most part, I just use the screw 
driver. But the leather punch has also 
come in handy. One rainy day, I was rid- 
ing from New York to New Haven and found 
myself getting wet through the window. 
Well, it wasn’t exactly through the window, 
it was around the window, because the win- 
dow sash was gone. By using my leather 
punch, I could push enough of my news- 
paper into the place where the sash used to 
be to keep fairly dry, as long as I wore my 
overcoat, all the way to New Haven. If you 
ride the New Haven regularly and don’t 
have one of these knives, I would recommend 
that you get one. They are very useful. 

Now, to return to the door and the door 
closer with which we were wrestling, we still 
had not solved the problem. The loosened 
screw should have made it possible for the 
door to stay open, but we had reckoned with- 
out the roadbed. Every time we went over 
a bump, the door swung closed again. So 
we took an old beer can we found on the 
floor of the ladies“ room (there was nothing 
immodest about it; that door was swinging 
open the entire time) and stamped on it 
and made a wedge out of it, which we pried 
in behind the hinges. We had everything 
then. The setting sun to read by, and the 
breeze to keep us cool. It was idyllic, 

A few evenings later, I came home on an- 
other car, one of the modern ones, and 
found that it had a radically new device 
built. into it. Just about Darien, the car 
gave a lurch and streams of dirty water came 
out of the remains of the shades that. once 
screened the fluorescent lights. If it had 
come just a little earlier, the trick wouldn't 
have worked, because the passengers would 
have been safely in their seats. But as it 
was, many of them were standing in the 
aisles and got it full and square. I picked 
up only three spots on my suit, but there 
was one fellow—oh, it was screaming—he got 
it all over his shirt and down his necktie, 
and he looked as though he had just come 
out of a culvert. Well, I thought it was just 
wonderful how George Alpert could think 
up all these ways of keeping us amused. 

And then last Friday, we had another hot 
box—near the East River this time—and we 
sat for 1 hour and 25 minutes; and I missed 
all my early morning appointments, and I 
knew everything was all right. Nothing had 
changed while I was away. 

So then I began to worry about what might 
have taken place in Hartford. The Governor 
had been holding meetings all winter at 
various intervals, and because all the com- 
muters go to New York, he had scheduled 
most of them at the opposite end of the State 
in Hartford. And the commuters paid sal- 
aries to George Alpert and the other railroad 
Officials, as well as their expenses, to go up 
there to testify that they did know how to 
run a railroad. And George Alpert never 
once offered to pay the salaries and the ex- 
penses of the commuters, so they could 
testify to the opposite. This hardly seems 
fair; but anyway, the Governor had said all 
winter he was going to do something, and he 
was doing something. He was campaigning 
for Kennedy. 

Now, don’t get me wrong. I don’t blame 
either one of them. After all, fl you lived 
in Connecticut or Massachusetts, where the 
commuter service is operated by the New 
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Haven, and then got a chance to move to 
Washington, well, you're right. You'd do it, 
too. 


Everything was normal in Hartford, so I 
checked on affairs in Washington. But there 
was nothing down there to disturb me either. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission had 
held another hearing, and they had done 
what they always do. They gave George 
Alpert an immediate raise in fares and al- 
lowed him again to postpone presenting any 
plan of what he intended to do with the ad- 
ditional money. Now, I think that's right, 
and I want to put a stop to any unjust criti- 
cism like some of the remarks I have heard 
going around. When a man like Alpert gives 
so much of his time at only $60,000 a year to 
ask for public funds and increased fares, you 
can hardly expect him to draw up a plan for 
operating the railroad too. And I think the 
Interstate Commerce Commission deserves a 
great deal of credit for their understanding 
and sympathy. After all, we commuters can 
take it. We've been doing it for years now, 
and I wouldn’t like to see the Interstate 
Commerce Commission rushing things by 
trying to draw up a course of action in the 
next 5 or 10 years. You have to go at these 
things slowly and cautiously. 

Then I checked the public press and the 
back numbers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
to see whether our two Connecticut Senators 
had upset the applecart. But they hadn't. 
There was a little rumbling in the House of 
Representatives last winter, but, as far as I 
know, our two Senators have kept discreetly 
silent. They realize that one of Connecti- 
cut’s assets is its history and local charm, 
and they don't want to destroy one of the 
State’s most colorful antiquities. 

So there wasn't any real need to worry 
about change, when I got home in August. 
As usual, I didn’t have to be concerned about 
keeping my morning appointments. I could 
make them—and then be stalled in the 
Bronx—just as usual. Hot dinners at home? 
Well, who wants them in August anyway? 
They're really better for you if they’ve stood 
on the back of the stove for half an hour. 

All the excitement of traveling on the New 
Haven was still there, and I would hate to 
be parted from it. As the fellow said with 
real scorn, when he was reading the history 
of the Pony Express one day as we limped to 
& halt outside of Rye, “Boy, were those fel- 
lows a bunch of softies.” 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER B. ADAMS. 

P.S.—Of course, the above does not include 
the uptrend that came on Monday. 


MONEY MANAGEMENT AND 
INFLATION 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement 
which I have prepared, entitled “Money 
Management and Inflation,” be printed 
in the Record following these remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

MONEY MANAGEMENT AND INFLATION 

The value of money touches every person 
in America—and achievements in this field 
under Republican leadership are outstand- 
ing. 

1. The Eisenhower administration work- 
ing with a Republican Congress gave the 
American people the largest tax cut in his- 
tory. The 1954 reduction benefited indi- 
viduals chiefly (more than 60 percent) and 
the largest cuts were in lowest and middle 
income brackets. All told, it represented a 
$7.4 billion cut which was impossible under 
irresponsible spending policies of previous 
Democrats. 
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2, Inflation has been arrested. Compare 
these facts: 

In Roosevelt’s 5 war years, dollar lost 25 
cents of its value. 

In Truman’s 8 years, it lost 28 cents more. 

In Eisenhower's 8 years, the dollar has lost 
5 cents of its value. 

Thus, Ike inherited a dollar which had 
declined almost 50 percent since 1939; in 
ensuing 8 Republican years, the decline was 
held to 11 percent. 

A highly significant fact: The dollar has 
been practically stable for past 244 years. 

3. This was done without pinching wages. 
Compare these wage increases, in constant 
dollars, to show true purchasing value. 


Democratic Republican 
years, 1045-52 | years, 1953-60 


Manufacturing wages. 


Up 11 percent. Up 17 percent. 
Construction wages 


Upl4percent..| Up 22 percent. 


4. The American people were again en- 
couraged to save, with fixed value invest- 
ments and savings less likely to waste away. 
In 1953-60: 

Nonfarm homeownership grew from 22 mil- 
lion to 28 million. 

Individual savings, including insurance 
and pension reserves, increased $170 billion 
to reach the impressive total of $465 billion 
by the end of 1959. (These savings were pos- 
sible because average family personal income 
after taxes rose by 27 percent.) 

These facts show not only unprecedented 
prosperity for America, but also a return of 
citizen confidence in the dollar. It now pays 
to save. Years of erosion of value of our 
money has been arrested by Republicans. 

Money management and the battle against 
inflation are not “glamour” issues, but per- 
haps in no other field have Republican 
achievements been more dramatic or impor- 
tant. Every wage earner, insurance policy- 
holder, person on fixed salary or pension— 
every person with a savings account, or bond, 
government or commercial, can thank Re- 
publicans in the White House and Congress 
for giving him a prosperous today in which 
the battle of inflation is being won. If it 
stays won, the long-range importance of this 
victory may well rank with victory of Battle 
of Europe—also directed by General Eisen- 
hower. 


ADDRESSES BY SENATOR SALTON- 
STALL, OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] has delivered 
two addresses within the past few days 
which deserve the attention of all Ameri- 
cans. 

These speeches, which I ask unanimous 
consent to place in the Recorp at this 
point, are two more milestones in the 
career of LEvERETT SALTONSTALL. They 
give reason to the claim voiced by so 
many knowledgeable Americans that he 
is one of the outstanding Americans of 
our time. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


THE NATIONAL PURPOSE 
(By U.S. Senator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Of 
Massachusetts) 

The American people are considering their 
collective determination, direction and des- 
tiny in a self-appraisal which is popularly 
referred to as the debate on the national 
purpose. 
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Our national purpose is bound up dynami- 
cally with our social and political heritage, 
the threat inherent in an afluent society, 
the vitality of the individual, and above all 
the international challenge to all free men. 

The debate is being conducted in national 
periodicals and leading newspapers, in letters 
to the editors columns, in the speeches of 
the leading candidates for the Presidential 
nomination, and so on. 

Some people talk about leadership, others 
religious strength, other public awareness of 
traditional ideals. We read about false op- 
timism, the crisis of understanding, the 
search for a new frontier. And we hear that 
America will stumble unless she better de- 
fines her objectives; that a major danger is 
the softness and slackness of our modern 
society. 

At the root of the entire discussion there 
seems to be a persistent awareness that 
worldwide demands on this country are 
greater than ever before and a persistent 
urgency to shape a national resolve which 
can meet them. We are concerned that our 
response be equal to the challenge. 

In thinking about our national purpose, 
there are a half-dozen points which I spe- 
cially like to keep in mind. 

First, I feel that the principal issue before 
the United States in the latter half of the 
20th century is whether a society which is 
characterized by a huge and unprecedented 
wealth can sustain the strength and stamina 
of her great ideals—intellectually, spiritually 
and physically. America of the 1960's is, in 
the words of the song, mighty “comfy-cozy,” 
and her greatest danger is overindulgence. 

Today we have the highest standard of 
living in the world. With our new growth 
in material strength have come new strains 
on our moral fabric, a new responsibility to 
our ideological and spiritual foundation. 

As Walter Lippmann wrote in his treatment 
of the debate: “Our ability to meet that 
challenge depends upon our success in learn- 
ing to use our growing wealth for something 
more than just private satisfaction. We 
have to be able and willing to pay for what 
is, to put it briefly, civilization itself.” 

Second, the individual’s energy in accept- 
ing his own responsibilities must be stimu- 
lated. Purpose is intimately related to vital- 
ity. Our survival depends upon a populace 
concerned about the great challenges of the 
age and dedicated to their solution, each con- 
tributing his own individual abilities. 

Recently we have become more conditioned 
to looking at Government as the source of 
initiative for getting things done. We for- 
get that under our system of government it 
rests on us to start things off. Our large, 
complex society is dominated by a powerful 
central government capable, if we let it, of 
endangering local and individual incentive. 

Each citizen must himself take up the 
task with vigor and conviction—in the way 
he works at his job, treats his fellow beings, 
in the way he conducts his life. 

Third, I believe that today’s Americans 
must distinguish between the concept of 
automatic equality and the principle of 
equality of opportunity. The latter is the 
ideal so brightly fought for in the early pages 
of our history. The former is a more recent 
tendency toward the feeling that everyone 
should get exactly the same “deal,” that 
society owes the same rewards to all, regard- 
less of effort or ability. 

We believe that all men are created equal 
and should have an equal chance at life's 
benefits; that all men must receive equal 
treatment under the law. But we must be 
willing to encourage and recognize unusual 
accomplishment and performance. 

Fourth, the United States must have an 
overriding national interest in order to ful- 
fill its national purpose. Selfish group in- 
terests will frustrate any national sense of 
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unity and direction. We must emphasize the 
whole rather than divisive and often con- 
tradictory separate purposes; we must resist 
the temptation of special appeals. Our citi- 
zens must be joined together in a common 
bond for the common good. 

Fifth, any national purpose must be identi- 
fied with the international purpose. Never 
before has it been so clear that the destiny 
of the various peoples of the world was one 
and the same. Never before has the survival 
of the values of our own society been so de- 
pendent on their survival across the globe. 

America's record for assistance to friendly 
nations is unprecedented. But the issue be- 
fore us is not so much what we have done 
but what we must do. The battle for men’s 
minds and the struggle for peace is focused 
at the source of conflict, where a man’s 
plight is worst. The need is compellingly 
clear. 

Sixth, our response to the call of purpose 
must be aggressive and imaginative, not 
neutral or standpattish. We must sustain a 
national purposefulness through the genera- 
tion of new ideas, intellectual energy, the 
capacity for ingenuity and innovation. 

Our national purpose is perhaps best de- 
fined as the collective will of our citizens. 
Free men have repeatedly proved their 
ability to survive. A resurgence of our dedi- 
cation to the proud ideals of democracy can, 
more than anything else, inspire our Nation 
to meet the grave challenges of today’s 
troubled world. 

There is no time for a leisurely adaptation 
of our national conviction. Our unique 
physical, spiritual, and institutional re- 
sources must be marshaled to the task im- 
mediately. 

LINCOLN’s PRINCIPLES AND THE REPUBLICAN 


Party Can BEST LEAD THE NATION IN THE 
1960's 


(By U.S. Senator Levererr SALTONSTALL, of 
Massachusetts, chairman, Republican Con- 
ference of the Senate) 


The Republican Party is best equipped to 
lead the United States through the promise 
and peril of the decade of the 1960's. The 
essential values implanted in our party by 
Abraham Lincoln qualify it to face and meet 
the major challenges of the new decade. 

Lincoln stands out in history because of 
his courage, humanity, and profund insight 
into the great moral problems of his times. 
These are the characteristics he so firmly 
rooted in the Grand Old Party. 

Population explosions, huge industrial and 
urban expansion, revolutions in space-age 
technology, an ever-growing government with 
an ever-burgeoning budget, and the constant 
threat of a giant, arrogant, inhumanly ef- 
ficient totalitarian state characterize our 
present world. 

The task of protecting human freedom and 
advancing human welfare is more complex, 
more sophisticated in the 1960's than it was 
in the 1860’s. Yet the same fundamental 
principles of leadership needed in America 
100 years ago are in demand today. I believe 
that the Republican Party will again answer 
the call. 


EIGHT YEARS OF PROFOUND AND DURABLE 
LEADERSHIP 

The accomplishments of the Eisenhower 
administration in the field of international 
relations, human affairs, and economic policy 
during the past 8 years are profound and 
durable. 

The present Republican leadership estab- 
lished a firm but flexible foreign policy with 
its stands at Lebanon, Taiwan, and Berlin, 
its decision at Suez, the atoms-for-peace 
proposal, cooperative help for the underdevel- 
oped areas, and dynamic efforts in person-to 
person diplomacy. 
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It maintained a powerful military estab- 
lishment, initiated the Nation's first missile 
program, and spent over five times as much 
money on scientific research than did the 
preceding administration. 

It enacted the first civil rights legislation 
in 80 years, and strove tirelessly to stimulate 
the initiative of the individual in our over- 
organized society. 

The Eisenhower administration rejected 
the something-for-nothing and credit-card- 
economy philosophies in fiscal affairs, and 
launched a crucial fight against inflation— 
looking forward to the opportunities and 
obligations of future generations. 

However, such progress is now only sig- 
nificant as a solid foundation for what we 
build in the future—as Lincoln once said: 
“The struggle of today is not altogether of 
today—it is for a vast future also.” 


TO ADVANCE FREEDOM AND INSURE PEACE 


These are the three great challenges of 
the 1960's: 

1, The Sino-Soviet threat—the challenge 
for world peace and security with justice. 

2. Human freedom—the challenge for 
equal rights, individual self-reliance, and 
betterment for all men. 

3. Economic strength—the challenge for 
growth and stability with fiscal integrity. 

The concept of peace and prosperity is 
taken seriously by the Republican Party. 

Peace must be for all men before it can be 
insured for any men. Thus, we move beyond 
our borders to advance freedom and reduce 
the causes of war—giving help and recogni- 
tion to emerging nationalism in Asia and 
Africa. 

Prosperity must be real, blooming locally 
throughout the land, not superimposed arti- 
ficially and arbitrarily by an oversized cen- 
tral bureaucracy. 


QUALITIES OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 


Four inherent qualities of the Republican 
Party are essential to the Nation and the 
world in the coming decade. They are: 

1. A belief in unity and solidarity capable 
of joining men together in a common bond, 
rather than dividing them through emphasis 
on separate interest groups. 

2. A calm, deep consideration of the whole 
instead of a distorted dramatization of 
various parts. 

3. A consistent dedication to principle, in- 
suring the continuity between philosophy, 
purpose, and action. 

4. A realistic approach to human problems, 
achieving a dynamic balance of past perspec- 
tive and future vision. As Abraham Lincoln 
wrote: “I hope to stand firm enough not to 
go backward, and yet not go forward fast 
enough to wreck the country's cause.” 


FIRST 26 MONTHS OF OPERATION 
OF DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the De- 
velopment Loan Fund has been in opera- 
tion only 2 years. Its record does credit 
to this administration, which. proposed 
it, and to the Congress, which enacted 
the legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the body of the Record at this point a 
report on the first 26 months of activity 
by this agency. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND, First PROPOSED 
BY REPUBLICAN ADMINISTRATION REPORTS ON 
Fin Sr 26 MONTHS OF OPERATION 
The Development Loan Fund, first for- 

mally proposed by President Eisenhower in 

his special message to Congress on mutual 
security in 1957, received 585 separate loan 
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applications amounting to $3.68 billion from 
59 countries in the first 26 months of the 
Fund's operation. During this same period, 
the DLF committed $948 million in approved 
loans and guaranties. 

The report, issued June 13 and covering 
the 26 months to January 1, 1960, was the 
first detailed annual report to be issued by 
the new agency. 

The Development Loan Fund was created 
in 1957 as a part of the mutual security 
program. It extends long-term loans for 
economic growth projects which may be re- 
paid in the currency of the borrowing coun- 
try instead of dollars (often referred to as 
“soft loans”). The Fund operates with close 
similarity to the Export-Import Bank, in 
that it makes loans for specific projects 
rather than providing general economic as- 
sistance for countries, as under various titles 
of the mutual security program. 

The Fund started operations early in 1958 
with an appropriation of $300 million and 
authorizations for the fiscal year 1959 of 
an additional $625 million. 

According to the report, transportation 
and communications projects formed the 
largest category of enterprise assisted by 
DLF, with 36 loans totaling $299,300,000. 

This category accounted for 32.2 percent 
of all loans approved. 

It included $151,950,000 in loans for the 
rehabilitation or modernization of railways; 
$100,950,000 in loans for highway projects; 
$23,500,000 for ports and waterways; $16,- 
300,000 for telecommunications; and $6,600,- 
000 for airports. 

Among the projects assisted were high- 
ways into potentially productive but now 
largely imaccessible areas of Malaya, the 
Philippines, Ecuador, Paraguay, Honduras, 
Peru, Haiti, and Iran; harbors and anchor- 
ages in East Pakistan and Indonesia; rail- 
ways in Indonesia, Taiwan, Indian, Spain 
and Pakistan; and telephone and telegraph 
systems in Liberia, Uruguay, Paraguay, Iran, 
and Korea. 

Industry and mining accounted for 22.9 
percent of loans approved, with 33 loans 
and one guarantee totaling $213,190,444. A 
large proportion of this amount went to 
India. Other loans will help establish or 
expand industries in Guatemala, Thailand, 
Liberia, Tunis, Greece, India, Taiwan, Korea, 
the Philippines, Bolivia, Indonesia, Nigeria, 
Turkey, and other countries. They will also 
stimulate mining in Turkey and Jordan. 

Power projects, and multipurpose projects 
including important power developments, ac- 
counted for 15 loans totaling $180 million— 
19.5 percent of the total. Among these are 
loans for five large hydroelectric projects in 
Greece, East Pakistan, Yugoslavia, Korea, 
and Taiwan. Other loans win assist ther- 
mal plants or power distributions systems 
in Turkey, Yugoslavia, Spain, West Pakistan, 
Lebanon, and Thailand. 

Thirteen loans and one guarantee, totaling 
$64,836,000 were made to intermediate fi- 
nancing institutions in the nature of de- 
velopment banks in 10 countries—Somalia, 
Iran, Israel, Turkey, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines, Taiwan, Korea, Guatemala, and Leb- 
anon. These institutions in turn will re- 
lend the funds to small business enter- 
prises in their respective countries. 

Food and agriculture projects mostly ir- 
rigation and drainage projects—accounted 
for eight loans totaling $54,940,000; and 
water supply and community development, 
for five loans totaling $29,600,000. In addi- 
tion, three loans totaling $87,250,000, each 
embracing a variety of purposes and func- 
tions related to general economic develop- 
ment, were made respectively to Argentina, 
Israel, and Iran. 

Though DLF has been in operation for 
more than 2 years, the first year was spent 
largely in organization and in processing 
and investigating incoming loan proposals, 
and no annual report was issued. 
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VOTING RIGHTS FOR CITIZENS OF 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—REC- 
ORD OF REPUBLICAN PARTY 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, our 
colleague, the junior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case], has written a report 
on the efforts and success of this ad- 
ministration in securing legislation to 
pave the way for voting rights for the 
citizens of the District of Columbia. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port be printed in the body of the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


THE PROUD RECORD OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 
IN ENFRANCHISING CITIZENS OF THE Dis- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


(By U.S. Senator Francis CASE 
of South Dakota) 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 39) which 
was adopted by the Congress during the past 
session and went into effect, marked a long 
way down the road toward extending the 
right of suffrage to the people of the District 
of Columbia. 

In December of 1952, the then President- 
elect of the United States, Dwight Eisen- 
hower, sent word to me that he would like 
to have me come to New York in order to 
discuss some legislative matters affecting the 
District of Columbia. ' 

The prospect was that I would be chair- 
man of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia of the Senate. Among subjects 
discussed was the possibility of getting the 
right to vote for the people of the District 
of Columbia, The President spoke very feel- 
ingly upon the fact that he believed taxation 
without representation was contrary to the 
principle of our country. He said he felt 
there was something basically wrong if we 
taxed people and did not give them the 
right to vote. He thought there was some- 
thing basically wrong if we drafted their 
sons for military service and did not give 
them the right to vote. 

During the preceding 2 years I had been 
a member of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia and had been accorded the 
honor by the then chairman of the commit- 
tee, the late Senator Neely of West Virginia, 
and the majority leader of that day, Sen- 
ator McFarland of Arizona, of piloting the 
so-called home rule bill through its consid- 
eration by the Senate in January of 1952. 

So I was very glad to accede to the sug- 
gestion of the President that we devote some 
energy to the possibility of getting suffrage 
for the District of Columbia. 

During 1953-54 we passed a home rule bill. 
We also passed a bill giving the people of 
the District of Columbia the right to vote 
for delegates to national conventions. The 
matter of voting for President and Vice 
President called for a constitutional amend- 
ment. We gave some consideration to it 
but, of course, that was a proposal which 
would have to go to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. 
My interest in the subject has continued 
throughout the years. The interest of the 
President has continued throughout the 
years. On various occasions he has contin- 
ued to express an interest in this goal. 

Early in this Congress Senator GLENN 
Beart introduced a constitutional amend- 
ment, proposing that the citizens of the Dis- 
trict. of Columbia be given the right to vote 
in presidential elections. The junior Sena- 
tor from South Dakota introduced a similar 
constitutional amendment. 

In the amendment which I proposed I 
suggested that the District of Columbia be 
given three Delegates to the House of Rep- 
resentatives with a like number of electoral 
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votes for President and Vice President, in 
that way preserving the traditional basis 
upon which a State has votes in the electoral 
college. 

Early this year, when the District of Co- 
lumbia Committee reported the so-called 
home rule bill, I offered that constitutional 
amendment as an amendment to that home 
rule bill, in fact as a substitute for the 
home rule bill. Watching the course of 
these proposals through the years had con- 
vinced me that there was little practical 
possibility of getting home rule, as such, 
through both Houses of Congress in the 
same Congress. 

Also I knew that every home rule bill 
which had been presented in the previous 
10 years had included a provision to recog- 
nize the basic constitutional provision that 
Congress is given the exclusive legislative 
jurisdiction for the District of Columbia. 

Believing that the people of the District 
of Columbia should have an effective voice 
in the Government which governs them, 
namely, Congress, plus the appointive power 
of the President, I came to the conclusion 
that the practical thing to do was to press 
for a constitutional amendment which 
would give them a voice in the electoral 
college for the election of President and Vice 
President, and, if possible, Delegates in the 
House of Representatives. 

So I introduced the constitutional amend- 
ment on the floor as a substitute for the 
home rule bill on the floor of the Senate. 
The most important result was the interest 
which developed. Many Members of the 
Senate said to me, “We would like to sup- 
port that kind of measure as an independent 
proposal.” 

The most helpful interest developed was 
the interest that was taken by Senator KEN- 
NETH KEATING. Not only did he say he be- 
lieved that that constitutional amendment 
should be adopted at that time, but, as a 
member of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
he took an earnest and unrelenting interest 
in the subject. 

The outgrowth of that effort was the re- 
porting of a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment to the Senate, built upon the language 
that had been proposed by the Senator from 
Maryland, Mr. BEALL; the Senator from New 
York, Mr. Krartxo, and myself. That pro- 
posal was reported to the full Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Then there came before the Senate a pro- 
posal to deal with the problem of the elec- 
tion of Members of the House of Representa- 
tives in case of an emergency which in- 
capacitated a majority of the Members of 
the House from acting at any time. 

The Senator from Florida, Mr. HOLLAND, 
proposed an addition to that proposed con- 
‘stitutional amendment. His proposal was 
an amendment for the abolition of the poll 
tax in Federal or national elections. That 
was agreed to. 

So, then the distinguished Senator from 
New York, Mr. KEATING, performed the mas- 
ter stroke of presenting the District of 
Columbia amendment which had been re- 
ported by the Kefauver subcommittee to the 
full Judiciary Committee. It drew wide sup- 
port and was agreed to by more than the 
two-thirds required for a constitutional 
amendment. 

I believe that is an accurate reflection of 
the record, and the course that this matter 
has taken. As we adopted the amendment 
in the Senate, it provided for both repre- 
sentation in the House of Representatives 
and representation in the electoral college 
for the voters of the District. The three- 
pronged resolution then passed by the re- 
quired two-thirds vote for a constitutional 
amendment, and it went to the House of 
Representatives. 

The Senator from New York, the Senator 
from Maryland, and I and others testified 
before the House Judiciary Committee urg- 
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ing action upon this particular proposition 
to provide suffrage for the voters of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in the election of Presi- 
dent and Vice President. We also urged 
delegate representation in the House of 
Representatives. 

Of course, under the Constitution, the 
House of Representatives is the judge of its 
own membership. In its wisdom the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the House of Represent- 
atives reported a constitutional amendment 
to the House of Representatives in a form 
which left only the provision for the elec- 
tion of presidential electors for President 
and Vice President by the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

I regret the dropping of the other two 
proposals in the triple-pronged constitu- 
tional amendment as it passed the Senate. 
I regret particularly the dropping of the 
provision for a delegate in the House of 
Representatives. However, so far as the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota is concerned, I rec- 
ognized that in that particular matter, since 
the House of Representatives itself was con- 
cerned with it, we should respect their 
wishes in that particular. 

I might also observe that it is my per- 
sonal opinion that the Congress could, by 
an ordinary act of Congress, without re- 
quiring a constitutional amendment, provide 
for a delegate to the House of Representa- 
tives, if the Congress so desired, at any 
particular time. 

I conclude by saying that this action will 
mark the Eisenhower administration as 
having sponsored and encouraged the great- 
est extension of suffrage of taxpayers 
throughout areas where the United States 
has jurisdiction. First of all, there was the 
legislation giving to the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the right to vote for dele- 
gates to the national political conventions. 
Second, there was the adoption of Alaskan 
statehood. Third, there was the adoption 
of Hawaiian statehood. 

With this action, every step will have been 
taken which could be taken by Congress 
and by the administration to get before the 
country a constitutional amendment to give 
to the people of the District of Columbia 
the right to have some voice in the Govern- 
ment under which they live. This is a 
proper step to be taken for the seat of the 
Government of the United States. 

I hope that the consequence of this step 
will not be lost on the peoples throughout 
the world. It has been a reproach to our 
profession of democratic principles that 
people in the Capital City of the United 
States can be taxed and yet have no vote. 
This amendment can lead to the end of 
that travesty. I hope it will be ratified by 
three-fourths of the States before the next 
year of presidential elections rolls around. 


NOMINATION OF ROBERT BICKS TO 
BE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL IN CHARGE OF ANTITRUST 
DIVISION 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, there is 
presently pending in the Senate Judiciary 
Committee the name of Robert Bicks, 
who was nominated by the President to 
be an Assistant Attorney General in 
charge of the Antitrust Division in the 
Department of Justice. 

In these closing days of the session, I 
urge to the Senate that appropriate ac- 
tion be taken so that Mr. Bicks’ name 
may be reported and may be confirmed 
for this all-important post. 

First, it is not a matter of partisan- 
ship. This is a matter of the Senate’s 
confirming a man who has labored hard 
and very well indeed to preserve our free 
enterprise system. 
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As my distinguished colleague on the 
other side of the aisle, the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. PROXMIRE], said: 


Robert Bicks has put more drive and energy 
into the Antitrust Division than it has seen 
in a long, long time, He is a man of rare in- 
tellectual capacity and of legal competence 
which has been demonstrated over and over 
again against the best brains big money can 
buy. For the Democratic Party to reject 
[this] appointment would be foolish polit- 
ically and tragic for the national interest. 


Mr. Bicks’ record speaks for itself, and 
demonstrates his ability to fill this im- 
portant post. Thus, from April 21, 1959, 
the date Mr. Bicks took over as acting 
head of the Antitrust Division, to date, 
115 cases have been filed: Of these 115 
cases, 29 have been disposed of satisfac- 
torily in whole. In an additional 13, 
pleas or decrees have been entered by less 
than all defendants. And only one of 
these 115 cases has been lost. 

There appeared in Fortune magazine a 
very interesting article, which I brought 
to the attention of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. It is under the title What Anti- 
trust Means Under Mr. Bicks,“ and was 
written by Mr. Richard Austin Smith. 
In the forepart of this article, the follow- 
ing is stated: 

A brilliant 32-year-old trustbuster“ is 
chalking up a record number of prosecutions. 
Here is an appraisal of the man and an 
inside look at what his Antitrust Division is 
doing, thinking, and planning. 


Even though this is a rather extended 
article, I ask unanimous consent to have 
it printed at this point in the Recorp, as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Fortune magazine, March 1960] 
WHAT ANTITRUST Means UNDER Mn. Bicxs 
(By Richard Austin Smith) 

“The success of the American economy is 
largely due to the creation of a business at- 
mosphere that is founded on free markets 
and intense competition at the marketplace, 
Any arrangement that tends toward a sys- 
tem of cartels or price control or regulations 
by competitors is recognized by the citizens 
of this country as a deterrent to the present 
and future growth of our economy. It is 
for this basic reason that public opinion has 
obliged the Government, regardless of the 
party in power, to enforce the antitrust laws 
very aggressively—in the public interest.” 

The speaker was not the Nation’s No, 1 
trustbuster, Robert A. Bicks, though the 
views were ones he had often expressed. The 
speaker was Ralph J. Cordiner, board chair- 
man of General Electric, addressing that cor- 
poration’s top executives under the most dra- 
matic of circumstances. A grand jury had 
been convened in Philadelphia last July to 
investigate the pricing policies of the electri- 
cal manufacturers, particularly prices quoted 
to such Federal agencies as the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Certain general managers 
of GE operating components, against 
Cordiner’s written policy of strict compli- 
ance with the antitrust laws, had been a 
party to the discussion of prices with their 
competitors.” Quite aside from any punish- 
ment to come from the courts, Cordiner had 
demoted some of the managers involved, 
punished the rest by cuts in pay or reassign- 
ment. Now he wanted to reemphasize the 
need for self-discipline and drive home his 
point that sound business judgment forbids 
actions that restrict competition, 
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Cordiner’s speech expressed what the vast 
majority of American businessmen believe. 
But confronting those who do not agree are 
the antitrust laws and the exceptional man 
responsible for enforcing them—acting As- 
sistant Attorney General Bicks. Not only is 
Bicks the youngest man ever to run the De- 
partment of Justice’s Antitrust Division (he 
was 31 last April when he got the job), he 
is also considered the most vigorous trust- 
buster since the late thirties, when Thurman 
Arnold undertook to make effectual what he 
had previously described as “the entirely 
futile but enormously picturesque antitrust 
crusades.” 

Just how active Bicks has been can be seen 
in the division’s annual report, released on 
January 4, coincidentally the day before 
Cordiner laid down the law to his executives. 
More antitrust cases (63) were filed last year 
than at any time since 1943, when Thurman 
Arnold brought 70 separate actions. The 
Nation's largest dairy, National Dairy Prod- 
ucts, was charged with conspiring to elimi- 
nate price competition in the sale of milk 
in the Greater Kansas City area. Twelve 
fabricators, a trade association, and six steel 
companies were charged with conspiring to 
eliminate competition in the sale, distribu- 
tion, and fabrication of reinforcing steel 
bars in seven States. General Motors’ ac- 
quisition of Euclid Road Machinery Co, was 
challenged; so was Firstamerica’s buying up 
the stock of the California Bank, Kennecott 
Copper’s acquisition of the Okonite Co., Na- 
tional Homes’ taking over seven prefabri- 
cated house builders—all on grounds that 
these mergers would substantially lessen 
competition or tend toward monopoly. Ten 
antimerger suits were filed under the Clay- 
ton Act in 1959, a 100-percent increase over 
1958 and half again as many as in any year 
since the statute become law in 1914. 

All together, 35 criminal cases and 28 civil 
cases were closed during the year. Only two 
of the criminal cases (notably one involving 
Salk vaccine) and three of the civil ones 
ended in judgments or decrees that the Jus- 
tice Department regarded as unfavorable. 

For 1960, though something of an antitrust 
armistice often prevails during an election 
year, Bicks has given no indication of slack- 
ening his offensive. Four major grand-jury 
proceedings (plus the one in Philadelphia 
that is investigating the price-rigging charges 
against GE, Westinghouse, and others) will 
probably be making headlines in the next 
several months: One in Washington and one 
in San Francisco, convened as the result 
of an investigation by the Celler Antitrust 
Subcommittee into shipping; two in New 
York looking into the insurance industry and 
into General Motors. The year had barely 
begun before Bicks filed suit against the 
joining of Standard Oil of Ohio and Leonard 
Refineries, the largest independent petroleum 
company in Michigan; it was only 3 weeks 
old when Standard abandoned the merger. 
And within the month Bicks moved to undo 
the link between a subsidiary of National 
Steel, the Nation’s fifth largest steelmaker, 
and Metallic Building, one of the Southwest’s 
biggest metal prefabricators. The outlook is 
for filing 20 to 30 merger suits, doubling or 
tripling the 1959 total. On top of all this, 
Bick’s successful program for getting some 
of the 50 State attorneys general to help out 
with the prosecuting load, under State anti- 
trust statutes (collusion, price fixing, etc.), 
will release local Justice Department offices 
for the bigger and more complicated cases 
while raising the overall level of antitrust 
activity. 

“TOO DAMNED GOOD” 

Bick’s hyperactive and successful perform- 
ance has alarmed businessmen, including 
even those who approve of the antitrust 
laws and want to obey them. One explana- 
tion of this alarm lies in the uncertain state 
of the law. The statutes were deliberately 
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(and probably wisely) written in general 
language. But over the years, court inter- 
pretation has been inconsistent and inade- 
quate. Businessmen, unsure of the legal 
limits, tend to prefer a quiet antitrust 
prosecutor who will interest himself only 
in flagrant or simple cases. As one old Wash- 
ington hand explains the alarm over Bicks, 
“If you're really good at the job, you're too 
damned good.” Bicks has tackled many diffi- 
cult cases, not because he has a crusader’s 
fanaticism but because he has a high degree 
of professional competence and some clear 
ideas of what he thinks antitrust ought to 
mean. 

The two basic antitrust statutes, which 
Bicks himself is continually trying to clarify, 
are the Sherman Act and the Clayton Act. 
The Sherman Act has two enforcement provi- 
sions: Section 1 forbids contracts, combina- 
tions, and conspiracies in restraint of trade; 
section 2 forbids monopolizing and attempts 
to monopolize: The Clayton Act, best 
known for exempting labor and farm organi- 
zations from antitrust was also designed to 
extend and shore up the Sherman Act; its 
most important section is No. 7 (an anti- 
merger barrier much strengthened by the 
Celler-Kefauver amendment of 1950), which 
makes it illegal for one company to acquire 
another either through buying up the stock 
or by purchasing the assets if the merger 
tends substantially to lessen competition or 
create a monopoly “in any line of com- 
merce in any section of the country.” 

The teeth in the Sherman Act are maxi- 
mum fines of $50,000 and up to a year in 
prison on each count for a criminal viola- 
tion; those who have been injured may col- 
lect treble damages (a formidable punish- 
ment in cases like the one before the Phila- 
delphia grand jury, where hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in sales are involved). And 
finally, of course, the courts may order di- 
vestiture of an important division or even 
dissolution of the corporation into several 
new companies (Standard Oil). Violations 
of the Clayton Act, always prosecuted by a 
civil action, may also result in costly divesti- 
ture and treble damages. Both statutes have 
been subject to judicial interpretation, 
though the newly amended section 7 of the 
Clayton Act has yet to be illuminated by 
a Supreme Court opinion. As for the Sher- 
man Act, judicial interpretation has made it 
something of a shuttlecock. In 1911, Chief 
Justice White’s “rule of reason” opinion 
(only unreasonable restraint of trade would 
be considered unlawful) limited the area of 
prosecution and in effect put “good” trusts 
on the side of the law. In 1920 the Supreme 
Court ruled that United States Steel’s im- 
mense concentration of market power was 
within the law because abuse of power had 
not been proved; but in 1945, in the Alcoa 
case, the courts decided monopoly was un- 
lawful even if not accompanied by abuses of 
power. 

Many of the best American legal scholars 
approve of the Sherman Act’s avoidance of 
specific and precise terms. Back in the 
thirties, the Supreme Court, in the Appalach- 
ian Coals case, said of this statute: “As a 
charter of freedom [it] has a generality and 
an adaptability comparable to that found to 
be desirable in constitutional provisions. It 
does not go into detailed definitions which 
might either work injury to legitimate enter- 
prises or through particularization defeat its 
purposes. by providing loopholes for escape.” 
Moreover, the Attorney General's National 
Committee To Study the Antitrust Laws, 
despite its heavy membership of defendants’ 
lawyers, made no recommendations to make 


Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes called the 
act “a humbug based on economic igno- 
rance and incompetence.” For all the act’s 
impression, however, not even corporation 
lawyers would go that far. 
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the statutes more specific, preferring to con- 
tinue the case-by-case method of establish- 
ing their meaning. But lack of specificity, 
desirable from the broad viewpoint of juris- 
prudence, is not without its costs to all con- 
cerned. Antitrust enforcement is slower, 
more difficult, and requires a higher caliber 
of Justice Department personnel than would 
be the case if the statutes had been written 
in specific terms. And businessmen, subject 
to vague legislation and a correspondingly 
broad and uncertain range of discretion by 
the enforcers, are sometimes very much in 
the dark. 


“STEP OUT OF THE ROOM” 


At the level of the laws’ actual impact on 
the business community, there is sharp de- 
bate about the effect of antitrust’s legal un- 
certainties. Last month a distinguished New 
York lawyer declared, “It is utterly impossi- 
ble for a businessman, even with intelligent 
counsel, to avoid antitrust prosecution. 
Eyen if you made an acquisition years ago, 
and quite legally, if economic conditions 
change, antitrust can look into that deal at 
any time. Du Pont bought its General 
Motors stock in 1917-19, the Justice Depart- 
ment didn’t bring suit until 1949. Then 
when the case went to trial, it was tried over- 
whelmingly under section 1 of the Sherman 
Act, with section 7 (of the Clayton Act) 
only a vestigial part of the argument, The 
Supreme Court, however, didn’t base its con- 
clusion on section 1: It went off on section 7, 
something the Government hadn't stressed. 
This makes anarchy of the antitrust laws and 
it makes planning for the future very difi- 
cult.” 

This kind of criticism is widespread, al- 
though mainly sotto voce. Responsible busi- 
ness lawyers do not want to put their names 
to statements that may appear to be attacks 
on the principle of antitrust. Attorney 
General Rogers, on the other hand, believes 
that an exaggerated picture of the uncer- 
tainty is being drawn. Further, he believes 
that the way to reduce the uncertainty is to 
litigate certain cases that may serve to clarify 
the antitrust ground rules under which busi- 
ness must operate. 

“Keep in mind that when we talk of anti- 
trust, we are talking about three different 
kinds of situations,” says Rogers. “There is 
no question that businessmen can avoid anti- 
trust actions of a criminal nature. They 
can do it without a lawyer because the di- 
viding line is clear. In some of our recent 
criminal cases lawyers have advised their 
clients that the action they were about to 
take was a crime, but the companies have 
replied, ‘You step out of the room, and we 
will do it without you.’ 

“In the Sherman Act field involving civil 
violations the dividing line is not so certain 
and businessmen may need competent legal 
counsel to advise them about whether certain 
actions violate the antitrust laws or not. 

“In the section 7 cases it is merely a 
question of whether a merger of two com- 
panies will tend to lessen competition, If 
we think it is a close legal question, we liti- 
gate it. The businessman, of course, can't 
be sure how it is going to come out—nor 
can we for that matter. But we present the 
Government’s position and then it is up to 
the court to decide who is right.” 

The short of it would seem to be that a 
businessman can keep clear of such situa- 
tions as that of the four manufacturers 
sentenced to 90 days in an Ohio pokey last 
year for collusively setting identical prices 
on hundreds of tools and implements. But 
a host of other factors, many beyond a 
businessman’s control, go into determining 
his liability to civil suit under section 2 
(monopoly or attempts to monopolize) or 
under the Clayton Act. The purpose of this 
article is to explore these factors at some 
length, beginning with an examination of 
the policies and performance of Bob Bicks 
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and winding up with the division’s thinking 
and strategy in three major cases: the abor- 
tive merger of Bethlehem Steel with Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube, the abandoned merger 
of Texaco with Superior Ol, the challenged 
merger of General Motors and Euclid Road 
Machinery. 
IN LOVE WITH THB LAW 


What makes Bicks an exceptionally able 
antitrust chief is a unique combination of 
background, training, and personality. The 
whole family has been in love with the law 
from the word go. His father, presently 
Judge Alexander Bicks of New York’s US. 
district court, met his mother while both 
were studying at New York University Law 
School. Bob’s younger brother, David, now 
an assistant U.S. attorney, who played a 
leading role in the recent Guterma convic- 
tion, barely missed being born in a court- 
room, his mother finishing a case only the 
day before he arrived. Needless to say, both 
boys were seasoned from infancy on a regi- 
men of legal calisthenics. First at Yale, 
from which Bob graduated summa cum 
laude, then at Yale Law School, where he 
held down the No. 3 spot on the Journal, 
the law was the thing, particularly antitrust 
law. The first legal job of the 23-year-old 
law school graduate was as clerk to Judge 
Stanley Fuld, of the New York Court of Ap- 
peals, the second, legislative assistant to 
New York’s Senator Irving Ives. By 1953, 
Bicks had landed precisely where he wanted 
to be, in the antitrust division, doing pre- 
cisely what he wanted to do: immersing 
himself in the world of monopoly, collusion, 
and restraint of trade as executive secretary 
of Attorney General Brownell’s National 
Committee To Study the Antitrust Laws, 
Brownell, himself a man of marked intel- 
lectual power, found Bicks “extremely level- 
headed, ingenious, thoroughly grounded, 
fast on his feet,” and was happy to create 
a post especially for him upon completion 
of the 19-month study. 

As legal assistant to Antitrust’s Assistant 
Attorney General Stanley Barnes, Bicks really 
began to move up in the department. “Bob 
Bicks,” remarked a Justice lawyer, “filled a 
hole in Barnes’ psyche—he had three daugh- 
ters and Bob seemed to take the place of a 
son.” Many were the nights the two worked 
late in Barnes’ office, a log fire crackling in 
the grate and a hospitable bottle of whisky 
on the table. The relationship, however, 
had as its root Barnes’ regard for the ability 
of his young assistant, and Bicks filled far 
more than a hole in Barnes’ psyche. He 
filled a space in his Antitrust Division. 
There weren't many topflight Republicans 
interested in going with the Justice Depart- 
ment at that time; Bicks handled a number 
of confidential matters for Barnes when the 
latter was out of town, and as congressional 
Maison officer was notably successful in keep- 
ing harassments, interference, and duplica- 
tion of effort to a minimum. In the course 
of time, Bob Bicks developed an almost dog- 
like devotion for this “great man,” made 
Barnes the godfather of his first son. 

When Victor Hansen took over from Barnes 
as Antitrust Chief in 1956, having been se- 
lected for the spot by Barnes himself, the 
new head came to lean on Bicks even more 
than had his predecessor. The reason: Han- 
sen was considered a man of great good will 
but with little intellectual equipment for the 
job, and his first assistant didn’t last long. 
Late in the summer a delegation from the 
Cellier Antitrust Subcommittee walked into 
the Justice Department with documents sug- 
gesting that Hansen’s first assistant had 
been speculating in his wife’s name in the 
stock of companies under antitrust prosecu- 
tion; he resigned forthwith and Bicks was 
appointed acting first assistant in his place, 
S months later becoming first assistant. 

It is something of an open question 
whether or not Bicks actually ran the divi- 
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sion for Hansen. The Assistant Attorney 
General was out of town quite a bit, didn't 
appear persuaded of the importance of en- 
forcing the Clayton Act's antimerger provi- 
sions, and seemed content to release much of 
his job to his first assistant. But of Bicks’ 
performance there seems to be little ques- 
tion; it was, to use the phrase of an eye- 
witness, himself a top Justice Department 
lawyer for a decade, “technically superb.” 
The same source says, “The tremendous dif- 
ference between Bicks and everybody since 
Wendell Berge (1943-47) is that he’s on top 
technically. He knows the law and the 
cases. He digs into them like a terrier at a 
foxhole. Both Hansen and Barnes had to 
be briefed a few minutes before meetings.” 
And, of course, then as now, Bicks had a 
clear conception of what he wanted to do. 
“He's the only head of Antitrust,” declared 
one of Bicks’ predecessors in the job, “and 
I don't exclude Stanley Barnes, who has had 
a program.” 

As a person, Bicks is quite complicated, 
with many uncommonly associated charac- 
teristics.: He has artistic interests (a first- 
rate high-fidelity record collection), along 
with an appetite for the roughest of “con- 
tact” sports (football at Yale). He's whole- 
heartedly one of the boys (his cronies are 
uniformly convivial, uniformly lawyers), but 
he has an equally strong urge to be the 
family man (with sons Michael and Peter 
and wife Pat, a stunning blond, herself the 
daughter of a lawyer and a grandniece of 
President Taft). He possesses epicurian 
tastes in food, wine, and cars (he drives a 
small Mercedes), along with an inborn 
thriftiness (he’s stashed away enough Gov- 
ernment bonds, bought via salary deductions 
since the birth of his 214-year-old son, to 
put the boy most of the way through col- 
lege). He presents a picture of external 
calm when arguing a complicated case before 
the Supreme Court from no more than notes, 
while, at the same time, his shirt is being 
soaked with perspiration. He can be tactful, 
or brusque and tactless. 

As Attorney General Rogers remarked this 
January, “Bicks makes a very good impres- 
sion on businessmen; they are apt to get 
mad at him from a distance, but it is hard 
to get mad at him face to face.” On the 
other hand, as an old friend, an ex-Justice 
lawyer, recently noted, Bicks’ lapses into 
tactlessness may have offended influential 
Republicans both in and out of the admin- 
istration. “I’ve been in there talking to 
him, and he will pick up a paper or start 
reading a brief; and if he does this to me, 
I'm sure he does it to others.” 

It might be said in mitigation, however, 
that Bicks is always working and seems quite 
capable of concentrating on two things at 
once. As for his prejudices, they are rela- 
tively few and seem confined to a deep aver- 
sion to mediocrity and motorboats (a devotee 
of blue water and canvas, the mere mention 
of powerboats sets his jib to flapping). But 
he has definite ideas on a host of other sub- 
jects ranging from economics to the tech- 
nique of “liar’s dice’*—and of course the 
most definite kind of ideas on antitrust. 


WEAKNESS INSIDE 


The world of antitrust, through which 
Bicks moves with so much success and as- 
surance, is by ordinary standards a world 
of conflict, insecurity, and confusion. His 
own power seems clear enough, and enormous 
in the sense that his viewpoint and his pro- 


2 Liar's dice is played with the serial num- 
bers on dollar bills. Players bid on pairs, 
triples, four of a kind, and so on, basing their 
bids on the numbers on their own bills plus 
whatever similar numbers they expect to 
pick up from the hands of opposing players. 
A wide-open game, it is based on bluff, rapid 
calculation of the odds, and luck. 
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gram tend to become the Government’s of- 
ficial antitrust doctrine. Yet his policy is, 
in fact, subject to innumerable checks and 
balances, Antitrust law is made by a process, 
not by an individual, even though the in- 
dividual, the Assistant Attorney General, sets 
the process in motion and is highly influen- 
tial in its evolution. 

First, Justice brings a suit or files a com- 
plaint, based on facts unearthed by the Anti- 
trust Division; the defendant produces his 
justification in court and attacks the Divi- 
sion’s allegations; the trial judge then de- 
cides where the right lies; his opinion, in 
turn, may be upset, affirmed, or overshadowed 
by a Supreme Court review; and, finally, the 
new court-made law may be altered by addi- 
tional legislation from the Congress, starting 
the cycle all over again. Unhappily, this 
oversimplification does not even suggest 
some of the facts of life, both inside and 
outside the Justice Department, that shape 
the world of antitrust. 

One of the main drawbacks to the formula- 
tion and execution of antitrust policy at 
the divisional level is lack of manpower. 
Despite Bicks’ being able to get in a num- 
ber of young topflight law graduates, the 
division’s major problem is still an insuffi- 
ciency in the quantity and quality of per- 
sonnel. Many of his older staffmen are 
afraid of the massive statistics and compli- 
cated economics that go into the big section 
2 and section 7 cases; they prefer the sim- 
pler “conduct” cases of price collusion, and 
the like. The turnover is enormous, partic- 
ularly among the younger men, while many 
of the veterans, on whose skill and ‘lence 
the major cases depend, have been able to 
stay on only because of outside means. A 
crack trial lawyer, Joseph McDowell, left for 
private practice because he couldn't afford 
to send his daughter to college on his Jus- 
tice Department pay, even though she had 
won a scholarship. George Reycraft, one of 
the best attorneys in the division, “moon- 
lights” by drawing flight pay as an Air Force 
Reserve captain on weekends. The situation 
was described by a Harvard law professor 
who has been on both sides of the court- 
room: “There’s a tremendous difference in 
the Government’s resources and those of a 
first-rate law firm. The Government is con- 
stantly faced by the dilemma of whether 
to put a good man on one important case 
or spread him around among seven or eight. 
This results in some poorly conceived cases 
by the Antitrust Division which, even if won, 
don't add much to a clarification of the law.” 
A really able lawyer like George Reycraft, as 
the professor explains, may find himself 
working on the GM case, the American Radi- 
ator case, and overseeing several other cases 
all at once in his job of section chief. “But 
firms like Cravath; Cahill, Gordon; Coving- 
ton & Burling have no difficulty putting into 
court as fine a team as you'll ever see. They 
can bring in four or five outside economists 
if required, plus relying on the staffs of firms 
they represent.” 

By and large, the Division’s undermanned 
economic staff seems to lack the skill or the 
inclination to do the tough “grunt work” of 
formulating a reasonable plan of relief in the 
event of a successful case. As a result, the 
division may win an important case like 
GM-Du Pont, only to lose some of the fruits 
of victory because the judge considers the 
remedy unnecessarily harsh and punitive. 

INFLUENCES OUTSIDE 

Externally, the main influences that deter- 
mine how much of the Assistant Attorney 
General's departmental antitrust policy be- 
comes national policy are the courts and the 
Congress. Sometimes, as in the Alcoa case, 
the courts will open up a whole new area to 
antitrust prosecution. More often than not, 
however, the Division is compelled to tailor 
its cases to the limitations of the judiciary, 
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It has found from experience that complex- 
ity is a great handicap, and so are long trials. 
“Antitrust cases require real study and work,” 
declared a senior partner in an important 
Washington law firm recently, “but the 
judges are impatient, they don’t understand 
what you're talking about and some won't 
make the effort to find out. The big problem 
in antitrust cases is lack of able judges.” 
Section 2 proceedings in particular must be 
weighed by the Antitrust Division in terms 
of the caliber of the court; an uninterested, 
lethargic, or confused judge may simply 
say, “There’s no antitrust case here.” 

Congress’ influence on antitrust policy has 
many aspects, all of them formidable. It can 
enlarge the list of those exempted from anti- 
trust (co-op dairies are currently asking for 
the right to merge with commercial dairies) 
or enlarge the area of liability, as in the 1950 
amendment to section 7. It can start anti- 
trust investigations on its own hook, in one 
mood holding the executive branch of gov- 
ernment up to public ridicule, in another 
mood becoming virtually an ally of the Anti- 
trust Division. 

What Congress does or does not do in 
these respects depends partly on the caliber 
and personality of the antitrust chief. Let 
him be too independent and his policy will 
be subject to constant harassment from 
Capitol Hill. Let him be too dependent on 
Congress and antitrust policy will falter for 
lack of his personal leadership. As ex-At- 
torney General Brownell observed recently: 
“The legislative vote on any issue tends to 
represent the composition of strength, i.e., 
the balance of power, among the contending 
groups at the moment of voting. In the 
antitrust field, however, the legislative bal- 
ance may peculiarly depend on vigorous 
executive advocacy.” Bicks’ exemplary 
relationship with Capitol Hill has kept his 
own policy clear of undue congressional in- 
terterence. When congressional staffers 
come down wanting to know what’s being 
done in some area, he’s way ahead of them; 
once, for example, asked if he knew of a 
noxious TV situation in Boston—channel 
5—which had been aired only that morning; 
Bicks simply had his right-hand man, W. 
Wallace Kirkpatrick, bring in the formal 
complaint they’d drawn up an hour before. 
This on-the-toes stance has won the esteem 
of men in both parties, particularly the all- 
important Judiciary Committees of the 
House and Senate. Congressman CELLER even 
went on record with an accolade that de- 
clared Bicks “a truly dedicated public serv- 
ant * * * he combines youth with wis- 
dom, enthusiasm with restraint, and a de- 
sire to enforce the antitrust laws with a 
genuine sense of realism and practicality.” 
From a political point of view, the result is 
of national consequence to the Republican 
Party; with key Democrats like Celler, Paul 
Douglas, and William Proxmire enthusiastic 
about conservative Republican Bicks and his 
antitrust program, the old battle cry about 
Republican favoritism to big business in the 
antitrust field has been stilled, is not now 
an issue in the 1960 elections. 


BAD LAWS AND GOOD LAWS 


Bicks’ antitrust program, adjusted to some 
of the foregoing influences, falls neatly into 
three areas of effort. One is to try to pre- 
vent Congress from passing bad antitrust 
laws or from trying to make antitrust the 
most important public economic policy. 
This year a disturbing new book, “Antitrust 
Policy“ by Harvard Profs. Carl Kaysen and 
Donald Turner, proposed giving antitrust a 
new and dominant role in our economic 
system by a special statute designed to pre- 
vent unreasonable market power, a special 
court to handle the adjudications, and a 
special agency, the Industrial Reorganiza- 
tion Commission, to be responsible for 
prosecution. Bicks, who does not favor new 
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basic legislation, or new agencies, but strong 
enforcement of existing laws (with some 
procedural changes) under the present judi- 
cial system, stands ready to open up on the 
Kaysen-Turner thesis if Congress gives it a 
tumble. Last year Bicks made a damaging 
attack against Senator O’MAHONEY’s bill to 
compel giant corporations and big unions to 
explain their proposed price and wage in- 
creases at public hearings before they went 
into effect. Bicks’ point: “The bill would 
tend to substitute government inquiry into 
the reasons for and the justiflability of any 
price increase for our traditional ideal of 
prices set in response to free market forces. 
One result will be to discourage price de- 
clines, for companies may well be loath to 
risk price cuts when price rises can take 
place only at the cost of required waiting 
plus public hearing. By slowing the neces- 
sarily fast pace of price adjustments, this 
proposal could have real anticompetitive 
consequences.“ 

The second main area of Bicks’ antitrust 
program is to get what he terms “helpful” 
changes in the present statutes. Specifically, 
he wants civil investigative powers, which 
would produce data on demand, and he 
wants the law to require that parties to a 
proposed merger notify the Justice Depart- 
ment in advance. He thinks this would 
forestall such devices as scrambling assets 
before the Department can look at the books, 
and bring everything immediately into the 
open. (One top law firm now advises its 
clients: “If you think the merger’s going to 
be challenged, get it through quietly.”) 
In addition, Bicks has asked Congress to 
give tax relief to stockholders forced to sell 
their securities as the result of antitrust 
action, such as the GM-Du Pont case. 


THE MILL GRINDS CAREFULLY 


The third and most important area of 
effort, of course, is enforcement, where the 
actual process is characteristically set in 
motion by a complaint. Some businessman 
or his Congressman writes in because he’s 
been hurt, or thinks he will be. The com- 
plaint is routed to one of the four trial 
sections (each specializes in certain indus- 
tries), and may be dropped immediately if 
the allegations on their face are incredible 
or are not violations of the law. Surviving 
complaints go to the head of the division, 
with the section chief's recommendation, 
and the former makes up his own mind 
whether or not to go ahead with a prelim- 
inary inquiry, drop the whole matter, or 
move to put the case before a grand jury. 
If Bicks were to order a preliminary inquiry, 
it would occupy one or two men an average 
of 2 to 3 weeks. Assuming a preliminary in- 
quiry is decided on and comes up with ac- 
tionable information, the FBI may then be 
called in to spend a year or more digging 
up additional data. 

When sufficient information is on tap, the 
section chief makes a recommendation to the 
Assistant Attorney General for action. As- 
suming a decision is made to proceed, and 
with a civil suit, the next step is preparation 
of a fact memorandum. This internal docu- 
ment of a hundred or so pages lays out the 
whole case: The legal theory; the economic 
theory; the weak spots; the strong points; the 
probability of success; the importance of the 
case in terms of itself, as a general deterrent, 
or as an establisher of new precedent. All 
this Bicks will pore over with his No. 1 aid, 
Kirkpatrick, a topflight Harvard careerman on 
whom Bicks relies heavily. In the last stages 
of the process, the formal signed complaint 
and the fact memorandum land on the desk 
of Attorney General Rogers. He goes over the 
sensitive points with Bicks, then says yes or 
no to the suit or action. “Attorneys General 
don’t have antitrust programs,” a veteran 
Justice Department lawyer said recently. “If 
they do anything, it’s to say ‘No’ to a specific 
case. Their function is to be a brake on anti- 
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trust activity. They are political representa- 
tives whose function is to temper justice with 
politics.” 

WITH TAFT AS A MODEL 

Philosophy of program, of course, is far 
more important in antitrust matters than 
procedure, and it is here that Bicks, undis- 
tinguished as an administrator, has won the 
confidence of many. Some of his antitrust 
views are consciously modeled on those of the 
late Senator Robert A. Taft. Last year Bicks 
told a congressional committee that anti- 
trust was “the sole form of Government 
action designed to obviate the necessity for 
Government regulation. Its prime goal is to 
help the free market’s work. When the public 
has confidence in the free market’s opera- 
tions, it is at least less likely to resort to 
Government operation of the market and 
eventually to Government taking over of 
markets.” 

Bicks stands in sharp disagreement with 
those economists who want the antitrust laws 
changed so as to preclude the “unprincipled 
pursuit of profit” by corporations. His com- 
ment: “It is true that antitrust can help 
curb undue price hikes by making prices 
responsive to the monetary and fiscal con- 
trols of a sound governmental anti-inflation 
program. But it doesn’t follow that, because 
of this role, we believe the so-called con- 
centrated industries, steel for example, have 
been primarily responsible for inflation.” 
Nor does Bicks appear to be hospitable to the 
proposition that oligopoly should be equated 
with monopoly. “Absolute size is absolutely 
irrelevant,” he says. “Material instead is 
whatever power to control market price, and 
market entry, that may come about through 
relative size gaged in the context of a par- 
ticular market.” What he seems to be saying 
is that bigness is not per se badness. One 
careful observer of antitrust, Michigan's Pro- 
fessor S. Chesterfield Oppenheim, recently 
declared there were no indications that Bicks 
or the Division had confused bigness with 
monopoly. 

Case histories, however, provide the most 
illuminating insight into the thinking of Bob 
Bicks and the Antitrust Division. The three 
below serve as particularly significant exam- 
ples of antitrust activity: 


“PROPHYLACTIC ANTITRUST” 


Case No. 1 hit the front pages last October 
when the Justice Department sued General 
Motors to force that corporate titan to 
divest itself of a $100 million division, nee 
Euclid Road Machinery Co. The division 
attaches great importance to GM-Euclid be- 
cause of GM's market power. In 1958, Gen- 
eral Motors made over “50 percent of all auto- 
mobiles, 89 percent of city and intercity 
buses, about 40 percent of highway trucks, 
100 percent of the passenger locomotives, and 
77 percent of all types of locomotives manu- 
factured in the United States, and was a 
leading producer of a number of products in 
the off-highway earthmoving equipment 
field.” 

The significance of these percentages, in 
one trustbuster's view, emerges in the way 
GM has developed: “They weren't in diesel 
locomotives, so they bought into the indus- 
try and in a few years had 90 percent of the 
business. They bought into the bus business 
with the same results. If we win this case, 
the rule will be established that GM can’t 
buy into related industries with whom it 
deals. The choice Euclid highlights is simple. 
On the one hand, Antitrust might wait some 
years from now until GM had, as in buses 
and diesel locomotives, 80 to 90 percent of 
the market, and then move under the Sher- 
man Act. On the other hand, the Euclid 
case seeks to avoid arduous and complex 
Sherman Act litigation by attacking GM’s 
acquisition now—before all Euclid’s present 
competitors have been driven from the fray. 
In essence, Euclid represents prophylactic 
antitrust.” 
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In addition, Justice hopes this case will 
bring about a more precise judicial inter- 
pretation of section 7 of the Clayton Act, par- 
ticularly on two points. The first would be 
judicial support for Justice’s belief that sec- 
tion 7 prohibits a company with a dominant 
position in its market from acquiring a profit- 
able company to which it sells, if that com- 
pany is also a substantial factor in the mar- 
ket. The second interpretation of section 7 
that Justice wants has to do with the aspect 
of efficiency in merger cases. If the efficiency 
argument were a complete defense, Justice 
feels section 7 might be wiped off the books, 
since almost invariably it is easier and 
quicker to buy know-how and management 
than to develop it from scratch. The ef- 
ficiency or economies defense stands up, 
trustbusters assert, only in those cases where 
defendants can prove that the efficiencies or 
economies could not be obtained except by 
the challenged merger. 

Three elements enter into Antitrust’s 
theory of the case. One is the major allega- 
tion that GM had planned to enter 
the earthmoving field but instead of starting 
from scratch it chose to acquire Euclid, 
thereby eliminating substantial competition. 
The other two concern the market for 
earthmoving components like diesel engines 
and transmissions: GM could exclude its 
competitors in the component field from 
supplying its new earthmoving division; it 
could also exert a squeeze on prices, supply, 
or quality—withholding its best engines or 
transmissions—against producers of earth- 
moving equipment that do not themselves 
manufacture comparable components. 

Significantly, GM’s size, its enormous re- 
sources, tremendous market power, and wide 
diversification are not being presented as il- 
legal in themselves. Instead, these aspects 
of the case will be used to illuminate the 
other relationships. Attorney General Rogers 
remarked last month: “People shouldn’t get 
too concerned about a Government attack 
on ‘bigness.’ Why don't they wait till we 
do it. It’s never yet been done.” 


“IN THE DIRECTION OF TRIOPOLY” 


Case No. 2 involved the merger of Beth- 
lehem Steel (second biggest corporation in 
the industry) and Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
(ranking sixth). It was regarded by Jus- 
tice and many antitrust experts as a classic 
instance of the sort of union section 7 was 
designed to prevent. “The merger offers an 
incipient threat,” declared Judge Edward 
Weinfeld, “of further mergers by the other 
but less powerful companies in the steel 

. If there is logic to the defend- 
ants’ contention that their joinder is justi- 
fied to enable them, in their own language, 
to offer challenging competition to U.S. Steel 
* * * which exercises dominant influence 
over competitive conditions in the steel 
industry * then the remaining large 
producers in the Big 12 could with equal 
logic urge that they, too, be permitted to 
join forces and to concentrate their eco- 
nomic resources in order to give more effec- 
tive competition to the enhanced Big 2; and 
so we reach a point of more intense con- 
centration in an industry already highly 
concentrated—indeed we head in the direc- 
tion of triopoly.” 

Judge Weinfeld, in enjoining the merger, 
ruled that it would “eliminate the present 
substantial competition between Bethlehem 
and Youngstown in substantial relevant 
markets.” His 1958 opinion, on which the 
appeal period expired last year, was the first 
delivered in a trial under amended section 
7. It amply justified Bicks’ prime empha- 
‘sis on merger cases, for here “essentially 
structural issues were presented to the court 
im manageable bites,” and there was no 
long-drawn-out litigation. The whole affair 
took only 13 months to settle. The Anti- 
trust Division had no hopes of doing more 
than preventing this merger and similar 
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ones, for as Bicks remarked this January: 
“You can't change the structure of the steel 
industry much. Six companies now have 
almost 70 percent of the ingot capacity. 
We'd be locking the door after the horse is 
stolen.” 

LOCKING A FULL STABLE 


Case No. 3 involved Texaco’s proposed ac- 
quisition of Superior Oil. This was chal- 
lenged by the Department of Justice in the 
fall of last year. Texaco’s defense can be 
reduced to these contentions: (1) Texaco 
would continue to sell much of the crude it 
produces so no one would be deprived of a 
source of oil; (2) the production end of the 
oil industry, with 10,000 to 20,000 units, is 
not nearly so concentrated as that in steel; 
(3) substantial assets are involved but they 
are small compared to the industry total; 
(4) Texaco could use Superior’s Venezuelan 
crude, then disadvantaged by import con- 
trols, in its Trinidad refinery and do so much 
more economically by purchasing Superior’s 
assets than by buying Superior’s crude. 

Bicks’ view was that in the oil industry, 
unlike the steel industry, the horse was still 
in the barn. The 23 largest oil companies 
share less than 50 percent of total domestic 
erude- oll production. Here was a highly 
competitive structure worth preserving. 
Antitrust’s specific reasons for challenging 
the merger were: (1) competition would be 
eliminated between Texaco and Superior in 
the production and sale of crude oil, natural 
gas, natural gasoline, and liquefied petroleum 
gas; (2) Texaco, the No. 1 producer of do- 
mestic crude and the second biggest holder 
of domestic crude-oil reserves, would be ac- 
quiring control of a substantial source of 
supply (Superior, the Nation's largest inde- 
pendent), a source that had been going to 
Texaco’s refiner competitors; (3) control over 
production and sale of crude, already con- 
centrated in the hands of integrated com- 
panies to the disadvantage of independent 
refiners, would be increased; (4) inaction by 
the Department would set a bad example in 
this and other industries. Weighing the op- 
posing arguments, Bicks came to the conclu- 
sion that the motive for the merger was 
long run (though crude was currently in 
surplus, Texaco was after reserves for an- 
other day) and so were the consequences. He 
decided Texaco’s reasons did not justify the 
merger or legally support it in view of the 
Court's opinion in Bethlehem-Youngstown: 
“If the merger offends the statute in any 
relevant market, then good motives and even 
demonstrable benefits are irrelevant and af- 
ford no defense.” Texaco was notified that 
Antitrust was ready to proceed with a suit; 
the next day the merger was abandoned. 

KEEPING THE LID ON 

Self-discipline, as Texaco and lots of other 
companies have learned in the last few 
years, comes hard, though there’s certainly 
nothing much harder than a bout with the 
disciplinarian, Bob Bicks. Any hope of lax 
enforcement of the antitrust laws, however, 
is unrealistic over the long pull; they have 
immense popular support. If the present 
laws are not vigorously enforced, the public 
may demand more sweeping—and less 
sound—statutes, Few Congressmen have to 
go further than their desk drawers to come 
up with somebody’s proposal, made in the 
interests of “pure competition,” to dissolve 
big corporations both horizontally and ver- 
tically, restrict each corporation to a single 
type of product, exclude corporations from 
owning patents, introduce government com- 
petition where private competition seems 
ineffective. Vigorous trustbusting under a 
man like Bicks is the price that business 
pays to keep the lid on a veritable Pandora’s 
box of wild-eyed programs masquerading as 
antitrust. And sooner or later a sustained 
period of intelligent case-by-case adjudica- 
tion by the Justice Department and the 
courts may produce the clarification of anti- 
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trust ground rules that business has long 
and legitimately desired. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, this 
estimate of Mr. Bicks is shared by the 
attorneys general of several States. The 
attorneys general of Texas, New York, 
Maine, Massachusetts, California, Wash- 
ington, Iowa, and Wisconsin, Democrats 
and Republicans alike, all have urged ac- 
tion before adjournment to confirm the 
nomination of Mr. Bicks. 

These views are shared by leaders of 
the bar, men who have been in court 
against Mr. Bicks. 

Yesterday, Mr. Whitney North Sey- 
mour, the incoming president of the 
American Bar Association, had this to 
say: 

In connection with * * * consideration 
of the nomination of Robert Bicks as As- 
sistant Attorney General in charge of the 
Antitrust Division, I should like to say that 
in my experience with his administration of 
the Division I found him to be an able, 
courteous, and honorable representative of 
the Government, assiduous in the perform- 
ance of his duties and behavior in accord- 
ance with high professional standards, In 
court he was a tough, but fair antagonist. 
Having observed the Division for 30 years I 
believe his conduct of the office compares 
favorably with that of any of his prede- 
cessors. I hope he will be confirmed 
promptly. 


Mr. President, these are my sentiments 
as well; and I do hope the Senate leader- 
ship and the Judiciary Committee will 
permit action on this nomination before 
this Congress adjourns. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Iyield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to express 
my concurrence in the distinguished 
minority leader’s views. I happen to 
know Robert Bicks perhaps as well as 
anybody in this Chamber. His family 
is very well known to me. His father is 
a district judge in New York. His 
brother worked for me as an intern. 
Not only does this man have tremendous 
talent for the office to which he has been 
appointed, as well as the kind of iron 
determination and fidelity to duty which 
it takes, but his whole family background 
is compatible to his doing a highly effec- 
tive job for his Government. 

It seems to me when we are trying to 
bring brilliant young men into the Gov- 
ernment to do this kind of work with 
complete dedication, men who have com- 
plete integrity, like Robert Bicks, we dis- 
courage them tremendously when they 
find their feet are upon the sticky fly- 
paper of the political process. 

I hope the understanding of this man’s 
capability, and the importance of mak- 
ing it attractive for those who can do 
effective work to enter the Federal serv- 
ice, whatever party is in control of the 
executive branch, will induce the Senate 
leadership to act favorably on this nomi- 
nation, even in these last few days. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for an observation? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. First I wish to inject 
one thought. 

As a member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary I have found myself at odds 
with Mr. Bicks on matters of policy at 
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times, but that does not make any dif- 
ference, I have one view on policy, and 
he may have another, but the compe- 
tence, the drive, the energy, and the 
legal attainments of the man simply 
cannot be denied. Moreover, anyone who 
knows him knows the sense of mission 
he has, the dedication of his spirit to the 
office. I have found him to be fair at 
all times even when we were in sharp 
disagreement over matters which were 
pending in the committee of which I am 
a member. 

Mr. JAVITS. I wish to add that Whit- 
ney North Seymour is literally one of 
the most distinguished lawyers we have 
ever had in New York. Not only is he 
president of the bar association, but he 
himself is a man of the toughest mind 
and of the most objective judgment. 
The kind of sendoff he gave to Robert 
Bicks, it seems to me, should be very 
impressive to us. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I wish to 
support the plea of the minority leader 
for the confirmation of the nomination 
of Mr. Bicks. I did so a week ago on the 
Senate floor. 

I think in holding up this nomination 
we are doing grave injustice not only 
to Mr. Bicks, but also to the people of 
the country. He has demonstrated him- 
self to be really a zealot for the duties 
and responsibilities which are inherent 
in his office in the Department of 
Justice. 

The only objections I have heard from 
the outer world to the nomination of Mr. 
Bicks come from some large business 
organizations which seem to feel that he 
is too much of a trustbuster“ for the 
job. I have seen no evidence which 
would make me feel that way, but it has 
made me wonder whether our friends in 
the opposition party have been talking 
to these great business magnates who 
seem to wish to resist the confirmation 
of the nomination of Mr. Bicks. I hope 
they have not made their wishes felt 
within the confines of the majority 
party. I should not like to see a man 
of such capacity made a victim of the 
wishes of big business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Illinois? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, so that 
the Record will be factually complete, I 
add that the nomination is still pending 
in a subcommittee of the Committee on 
the Judiciary. My understanding is that 
there are some other witnesses to be 
heard. Notwithstanding that fact, I 
trust there can be an acceleration of 
the hearing so that we can act upon 
this nomination before the present ses- 
sion of the Senate concludes. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee. 
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Mr. GORE. If the nomination 
reaches the Senate, I expect to join my 
distinguished colleague, the able minor- 
ity leader, in voting to confirm the 
nomination. 

I wonder why there has been such a 
holdup. Why has the nomination been 
pending so long? Why did not the nom- 
ination come to the Senate earlier? I 
notice the Senator said Mr. Bicks had 
been acting head of the Antitrust Divi- 
sion for many months. I wonder if the 
Senator could enlighten us about why the 
nomination was held up so long, and 
what is the objection now. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
drawing on memory now, but it runs 
in my mind that the nomination has 
been before us for several months. I 
would have to check the date. 

Mr. GORE. Ido not think that is the 
case. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I believe it is the case, 
but I would have to check the date. I 
shall be glad to advise my-distinguished 
friend on that point. 

Mr. President, the Committee on the 
Judiciary has operated upon the basis 
that when a nomination comes to the 
Senate it is published in the RECORD. 
That is regarded as notice to all the 
world, in case anyone is interested. The 
nomination is held in that status for a 
period of 6 days. Then it is referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary and in 
turn is referred to a subcommittee. 

The nomination of Mr. Bicks is now 
pending in the subcommittee. I know 
there are some witnesses who have asked 
to be heard. I think there may be an- 
other hearing in this coming week. I 
merely say I hope the witnesses can be 
notified to come and deliver their testi- 
mony so that the nomination can be 
quickly reported to a meeting of the full 
committee and then reported to the Sen- 
ate for action on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. GORE. What aroused my curi- 
osity was the statement made by the able 
Senator at the beginning of his remarks 
that Mr. Bicks assumed the duties of the 
post in April 1959. If all these wondrous 
things the Senator has said about him 
are true, I simply wondered if the Sen- 
ator had any idea why the President was 
so tardy in sending his nomination to 
the Senate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
President certainly was not tardy. 

Mr. GORE. Why did he delay so 
long, then? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The very fact that a 
person becomes an acting head of a com- 
ponent agency does not necessarily mean 
he is going to be the nominee for the 
job. After due course, after discussion, 
it was agreed upon. Then the nomina- 
tion was sent to the Senate, in the pres- 
ent session. I think that happened sev- 
eral months ago. I am quite certain it 
did. The nomination has been before 
the Senate for quite a while. 

Mr. GORE. Let us assume, for ex- 
ample, it took the President 12 months 
to decide that this wonderful young man 
should be nominated. Does the Senator 
think the Senate could be given a rea- 
sonable time to let witnesses who wish 
to testify be heard on the matter? 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, all I 
can say is that as a member of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary I know the com- 
mittee can operate with the greatest dis- 
patch on many things, including nomi- 
nations. I think this nomination has 
been pending sufficiently long to have 
made possible the appearance of any 
witnesses who wished to testify either 
for or against the nominee. 

Mr. GORE. If the nomination is re- 
ported—and I hope it will be—I expect 
to support its confirmation. I would not 
wish to have the Recorp stand that the 
delay in the selection, appointment, and 
confirmation of the nomination of this 
gentleman has been primarily due to the 
Senate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I as- 
sure my friend from Tennessee on the 
point that I always believe in orderly 
processes. We have a standard proce- 
dure. I never quarrel when witnesses 
wish to appear and may have difficulties 
coming at a given time. I believe always 
in being flexible on that point. I believe, 
however, there has been an opportunity 
to take care of all the witnesses who wish 
to be heard and still to get the nomina- 
tion to the calendar in time for con- 
firmation. 


CIVIL DEFENSE UTTERLY USELESS 
BOONDOGGLE 


Mr, YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
it is a disease of bureaucracy that some 
of its component parts endure long after 
their usefulness has passed. 

In my view, one of these is the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization whose 
only value rests in the fact that from it 
we have learned a lesson: We have 
learned how civil defense should not 
function. 

Mr. President, it has been a costly 
lesson, 

For more than a decade, this agency 
has fumbled and bungled its way 
through hundreds of millions of dollars 
of taxpayers’ money and has wasted 
mountains of valuable equipment. 

In return for this extravagant 
waste, what have Americans received? 
Screaming sirens and senseless alerts. 
Confused, contradictory plans which 
leave citizens puzzling whether, in event 
of attack, they are to hide in a useless 
bomb shelter or attempt to escape by 
automobiles in the midst of impossibly 
snarled traffic. 

Millions of apartment and home dwell- 
ers in Washington, Cleveland, and other 
cities, despite millions of dollars spent for 
pamphlets on evacuation plans and shel- 
ter programs, and screeching sirens and 
radio exhortations—in event of a real 
nuclear attack, do not know whether to 
run or hide, or both. 

Mr. President, the futility of political 
hacks, Democratic and Republican, who 
populate the civil defense agency, offi- 
cious amateurs when it comes to per- 
forming any real public service, but 
highly paid professionals when it comes 
to drawing salaries, has been demon- 
strated over the years. 

Defense of our civilian population is of 
the utmost importance. It belongs in 
the hands of our Armed Forces. 
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May I express the hope and belief that 
the President who is inaugurated next 
January and becomes Commander in 
Chief of our Armed Forces will place this 
Major aspect of our national defense— 
the defense of our civilians—directly un- 
der the authority of those best trained 
and qualified for the defense of our 
country—the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 

If these defeated politicians, from Ex- 
Governor Leo Hoegh right down the line, 
operating as paid or professional civil 
defense officials, must be taken care of, 
let us hope that during the next admin- 
istration they will be given patronage ap- 
pointments in agencies where they will 
not be as utterly useless as in civil de- 
fense, which has cost our taxpayers $1 
billion. 

Unfortunately, President Eisenhower, 
throughout his entire term of office, has 
acquiesced in the ever-larger budget re- 
quests of this ineffectual agency, which 
devotes 60 percent of its appropriations 
to salaries for overpaid boondogglers. 

I am sure that our next President, 

whether he be the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] or the 
Vice President, will take a hard look at 
our present civil defense setup and de- 
cide the money could be more wisely 
used. 
Some of the money wasted could be 
used to finance a national disaster corps 
whose base would be formed by those 
dedicated volunteer workers who pres- 
ently comprise the only useful element 
in the civil defense agency. 

Already these volunteer workers have 
served effectively in many local floods, 
fires, and other disasters, while high- 
paid civil defense bureaucrats have sat, 
without risk, behind their desks. They 
could continue to so serve as auxiliary 
policemen and special deputy sheriffs. 

It is time we end this bureaucratic 
fiasco. One billion dollars of taxpayers’ 
money has gone down the drain since 
1945. I hope the 87th Congress will put 
an end to this waste of money for a 
worthless, outmoded boondoggle. 


CHALLENGE OF AUTOMATION 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the decade ahead presents towering 
challenges for America and its people. 
One of these will test our ability as a na- 
tion to assure that the technological rev- 
olution we are experiencing in industry 
will not bring undue hardship to those 
whose jobs will undergo change or, 
worse, will become obsolete. 

Automation is both a blessing and a 
threat. It is a blessing because it makes 
possible ever greater production of goods 
for our people. It might be considered a 
threat for the stark fact that it elimi- 
nates thousands of jobs. 

Already the fantastic new machines of 
this second great industrial revolution 
have permanently wiped out the jobs of 
hundreds of thousands of American 
workers. 

That this is true can be seen by study- 
ing the character of unemployment fig- 
ures during the postwar period, when 
automation burst onto the American in- 
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dustrial scene. From the war's end un- 
til 1954, a rather steady rate of 3 per- 
cent of the labor force was unemployed. 
Following the 1954 recession the aver- 
age unemployment rate was 4 percent, 
and since the recession of 1958 it has re- 
mained at 5 percent of the labor force. 

Although the cold statistic of 4 per- 
cent unemployed is accepted as normal 
by many economists today, it has been 
2 full years since the so-called normalcy 
prevailed, and there is every indication 
now that unemployment will remain at 
the present level of 5 percent or will grow 
worse. 

Compounding the tragedy of a high, 
steady rate of unemployment is the fact 
that more than 2 million workers, most 
of whom want and need full-time work, 
are working only part time. 

It is no surprise to me that this should 
occur under the leadership of a party 
whose record for sustained economic 
crises in the past has made it clear that 
the welfare of the American worker is 
not one of its major concerns. 

It has always appeared surprising to 
me that any wage earners vote for Re- 
publican presidential and congressional 
candidates. 

Though the policies of this administra- 
tion have only added to the difficulties 
created by swift technological change, 
the problems of automation will remain 
to be grappled with by the next adminis- 
tration. 

The next administration—and those 
of us who have the privilege to serve in 
the Congress—must state, unequivocally, 
that in our democracy the human being, 
not the machine, is our primary concern. 

We must urge business leaders to make 
every possible effort to plan jointly with 
representatives of their employees for 
the sweeping changes of the age of auto- 
mation. Responsible labor leaders in 
vain have sought joint planning with in- 
dustry to make certain that automation 
develops as the blessing it can and 
should be rather than the threat it has 
become. 

Moreover, we who have been entrusted 
with leadership in this age of change 
and challenge, must make certain that 
our economy grows at a rate which will 
generate new jobs for an ever-growing 
labor force. The ultimate test of our 
economic system is its ability to provide 
employment for our people. 

When there are millions out of work 
who want to work, our economy fails this 
crucial test. 

The solutions to the complex problem 
of automation will be more difficult to 
find the longer we defer seeking them. 

The problem has been ignored by the 
present administration. It will be the 
duty of the new administration and of 
Senators and Representatives to probe 
for solutions when the 87th Congress 
convenes in January. 


SURVEY OF DEPRECIATION TAX 
DEDUCTION 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
early this year the Select Committee on 
Small Business published a report con- 
cerning the effect of existing tax depre- 
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ciation policies on small business. The 
conclusions reached in this report were 
based on information obtained during 
committee hearings held last year. 

As chairman of the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee I am, therefore, greatly 
interested in the depreciation survey 
presently being conducted by the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury. This survey, be- 
ing taken in cooperation with the Small 
Business Administration, is gathering 
information and opinion from American 
businessmen, large and small, regarding 
the principles and methods now govern- 
ing use of the depreciation tax deduction 
for Federal income tax purposes. 

Some 8,500 small corporations, selected 
as a sample by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, have been asked to submit 
opinions about the effect of these policies 
on their operations. Approximately 
2,500 large corporations, selected as a 
sample by the Department of the Treas- 
ury, have been asked to reply to a ques- 
tionnaire on the subject. 

In the report of the Small Business 
Committee the conclusion was reached 
that there is need for improvement and 
reform in the depreciation tax area. 
The present Treasury survey, which will 
acquire extensive, first-hand information 
on the subject, may well be an impor- 
tant step in preparation for such reform. 

Every taxpayer who depends on long- 
term depreciable property in the con- 
duct of his business therefore has a vital 
interest in this survey and its results. 

While the survey forms have been dis- 
tributed to a limited group of large and 
small business firms, it is my understand- 
ing that the Department of the Treas- 
ury and the Small Business Administra- 
tion will welcome any questionnaires vol- 
untarily submitted. Voluntary ques- 
tionnaires will be separately compiled, in 
order not to interfere with sampling 
methods, but their results will be in- 
cluded in any information to be given 
congressional committees, 

Over the years, the Small Business 
Committee has given its attention to 
hundreds of cases, from every section of 
the country, in which the application of 
existing depreciation tax policies worked 
to the detriment of the American small 
businessman. 

The current Treasury survey now 
affords these small businessmen, and 
others like them, an opportunity to make 
their opinions felt, and to take an active 
part in the continuing effort to remedy 
the present situation. 

I therefore urge all of the Nation’s 
businessmen, both large and small, to 
contact appropriate Treasury or Small 
Business Administration officials and to 
obtain the survey forms. In this way 
the survey’s results will be made compre- 
hensive and of greater value in our 
effort to bring about vitally needed 
depreciation reform. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, there are 
rumors that the Senate may go home 
tomorrow night. There are certainly 
very strong rumors that Congress may 
adjourn by the middle of next week. I 
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think it is time, therefore, to tote up the 
score as to what we were brought back 
for, and what we have done while we 
were here. 

As I looked over the majority leader's 
“must” list in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of August 8, 1960, the day we returned, 
I found that we had acted upon the Ant- 
arctic Treaty, I found we had acted on 
appropriations bills, on a minimum wage 
bill, and on a medical care bill. 

Then there was a promise of other 
measures generally, so I went back to 
the President’s list, and I found that we 
had not acted upon a number of meas- 
ures which I considered to be very ur- 
gently needed, even for a brief session. 
Among them are Federal assistance in 
the construction of facilities for colleges, 
universities, and elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, to quote the President; 
the authorization of 40 new judgeships 
to expedite the rendering of judgments; 
a sound area assistance program di- 
rected specifically to the areas in need. 
As for myself, there is the school-aid 
program, which is hung up in the other 
body, and the housing program, which 
is hung up in the other body. Nothing 
has been done on those measures. 

Finally, now that we have cleared the 
calendar of the “must” items that the 
majority leader talked about, what about 
civil rights, which the President spoke 
about and which is also a “must”? Noth- 
ing has been done on that issue. The 
bill introduced was shelved on the sec- 
ond day after our return, and so far as 
I can see, it promises to remain shelved. 

I have no illusion about what an indi- 
vidual Senator or a small group of Sen- 
ators can do in a situation of this kind, 
much as we may try and may continue 
to try; however, the country should be 
informed again and again that the ma- 
jority, when it brought us back for a 
brief session, did not regard anything 
on the civil rights issue, not even the 
two elementary points mentioned by the 
President in his message, as worthy of 
equal treatment with the other measures 
that we have spent so many days dis- 
cussing and which are practically fin- 
ished now. 

Here we are, Mr. President, marking 
time, waiting for conference reports, and 
still nothing whatever is done to give 
equal priority to the civil rights issue. 

It is important to note that the candi- 
date for President of the Democratic 
Party has stated that we will go to the 
country. We are going to the country 
with a great many things, Mr. President, 
and the failure to rank civil rights as 
one of the most important issues of this 
brief session will be one of those things 
brought to the country, I can assure Sen- 
ators. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
magnificent statement, as least so much 
of it as is printed in the New York Times 
of today, made at the First National 
Catholic Conference for Interracial Jus- 
tice, by the Reverend William J. Kenealy, 
professor of law at Loyola University of 
Chicago. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 
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Mr. JAVITS. I should like to have 1 
additional minute to complete my state- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to read 
one comment by Father Kenealy. He 
criticized the U.S. Senate for passing 
a “pallid and emaciated civil rights 
bill.” He also felt the President, should 
have done more on civil rights. His 
criticism appears in the article. It is 
quite proper that he make any criticism 
he thinks proper. However, I believe 
that the characterization of the bill we 
passed is very important here. It goes 
very strongly to the claim that we should 
not do anything more about civil rights 
because we have already passed a bill. 
If we passed a pallid and emaciated bill 
on what is without question probably the 
No. 1 domestic issue in our country, we 
certainly should use this brief session of 
the Congress to repair it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Drive To Wire Our RACIAL Bras OPENED BY 
CATHOLIC GROUP 


(By Leonard Buder) 


Sr. Louis, August 15.—An effort to get the 
country’s 40 million Roman Catholics to join 
in an active campaign to wipe out racial 
prejudice was started here today. 

The key weapon in this campaign, leaders 
of the first National Catholic Conference 
for Interracial Justice said, would be the 
“power of moral persuasion.” 

Addressing the opening session, the Rever- 
end William J. Kenealy, professor of law at 
Loyola University of Chicago, declared that 
the racial issue was the most critical domes- 
tic problem confronting the Nation. 

Some of the more explosive and publicized 
aspects of the problem will be solved, he 
said, when “white Southerners decide to 
obey, as they eventually will obey, the su- 
preme law of the land.” 


PRESIDENT CRITICIZED 


At one point in his address, Father 
Kenealy criticized the U.S. Senate for pass- 
ing a “pallid and emaciated civil rights bill.” 
And he also criticized President Eisenhower. 

The President, Father Kenealy said, re- 
fused “after repeated urgings to make a 
simple statement that he approves the racial 
decisions of the Supreme Court and with- 
holds the great power of his personal pres- 
tige in the fight for racial justice.” 

About 250 persons, most of whom are lay- 
men, are taking part in the 4-day confer- 
ence that opened today at St. Louis Uni- 
versity. The participants are mainly repre- 
sentatives of Catholic Interracial Councils. 
These have been set up in 45 communities 
throughout the country. 

The Reverend P. J. Molloy, moderator of 
the St. Louis council, described interracial 
justice, the goal of councils as well as the 
aim of this conference, as “what man should 
have as the child of God so that he can en- 
joy the fullness of life.” He called racial 
integration a necessary means of achieving 
this end. 


SCHOOL PROBLEM CITED 


Father Molloy said that Roman Catholics 
were concerned with racial segregation in 
some parochial schools in the South, as 
well as with such practices in public schools. 
He noted that in some Southern States laws 
against school integration applied to private 
and parochial schools. 

An explanation of the conference’s em- 
phasis on “moral persuasion” was given by 
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the Reverend John LaFarge, chaplain of the 
New York City council and a founder of the 
council movement. He declared that “the 
racial question is moral and cannot be solved 
by mere expediency or by rule of thumb.” 

The solution, he said, “rests on the funda- 
mental moral principle of the dignity and 
value of the human person and the natural 
unity of the human race.” 


COUNCIL IN LITTLE ROCK 


Mathew Ahmann, of Chicago, executive 
director of the conference, noted that the 
first council was established in New York 
City in 1934. He said since then councils 
had been set up in many other communities. 
The most recent was established in Little 
Rock, Ark. 

The councils range in size from 15 to 700. 

Each council, he said, was a voluntary 
interracial group operating under the church 
authorities in the area. Although the coun- 
cils have common principles and a national 
publication, they have traditionally operated 
independently of each other. The current 
conference is the outgrowth of an explora- 
tory meeting, held 2 years ago in Chicago. It 
represents the first major effort to enable the 
various local groups to work together to 
achieve their common objectives. 

The councils, Mr. Ahmann emphasized, 
cooperate with other community organiza- 
tions in work on human relations, including 
Jewish and Protestant groups. 


WALL STREET TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY—A PEOPLE’S CAPITALISM 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a very 
interesting and informative volume has 
recently been published by the Invest- 
ment Association of New York, an or- 
ganization of young men in the securi- 
ties business, entitled “Wall Street 
Twentieth Century.” This book, which 
represents a republication, brought up 
to date, of the Yale Daily News’ “Wall 
Street 1955” serves the very laudable 
service of creating greater understanding 
of the securities business and its key 
role in our Nation’s economy. Among 
the articles contained in this publication 
are four which I believe may be of spe- 
cial interest to the Senate and to the 
country. These are “The Special Re- 
sponsibility of Men in Finance,” by our 
colleague, Senator Prescott BUSH; “The 
Growth of a People’s Capitalism—It 
Started in America,” by the president 
of the New York Stock Exchange, Mr. 
Keith Funston; “Wall Street: Myth and 
Reality,” by the noted investment bank- 
er, John M. Schiff; and “Modern Ven- 
ture Capitalism,” by the Honorable John 
Hay Whitney, presently our Ambassador 
to Great Britain. I would also like to 
congratulate the members of the Invest- 
ment Association, for their fine work in 
making these articles available to the 
public. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticles may be printed in the RECORD as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SPECIAL RESPONSIBILITY OF MEN IN 
FINANCE 
(By Senator Prescott S. BUSH) 

Because most of my active business life, 
until 1952, was spent in the financial com- 
munity of the United States, Iam very much 
impressed with the responsibility which men 
in finance owe to the general public. 
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When one speaks of “men in finance,” the 
hrase includes not only the commercial 
„ but the whole financial community 
of the country. That means banks, trust 
companies, savings banks, and savings and 
loan associations. It means pension funds 
and insurance companies of all kinds. And 
of course, it means the investment organiza- 
tion in all its phases: brokerage, underwrit- 
ing, distribution of securities, and invest- 
ment trust management. 

“His word is as good as his bond.” That 
is an old saying which one frequently hears 
about a respected citizen. I mention it here 
because one should be able to say it of any 
man in finance. Of course, it should be 
true of all citizens—of all men in all business 
enterprises. But I mention it in connection 
with the financial world because there is no 
place where such huge sums of money are 
transferred by word of mouth as in Wall 
Street, which is the accepted nickname for 
the financial world of the United States. In 
the investment field, financial commitments 
are made on the telephone every day involv- 
ing millions and millions of dollars, These 
are usually confirmed in writing or at least 
a notice of them is sent out in writing. 
Nevertheless, an individual can buy thou- 
sands of shares of stock every day without 
signing a paper. His word must be as good as 
his bond in the investment field. 


YOUR WORD—WORTH MILLIONS 


Brokers, dealers, buyers for institutions, 
bankers—all shift hundreds of millions of 
dollars each day by the spoken word. So it 
is essential that the field of finance must con- 
tinue to attract men of character and in- 
tegrity, in order that the high standards es- 
tablished over the years in the field of finance 
may be maintained in the years ahead. The 
maintenance of these high standards is a 
public responsibility. 

Most institutions in the financial world 
have their doors open to the public. Anyone 
can walk in and attempt to do business. 
Credit, of course, and reputation must be 
established to the satisfaction of the finan- 
cial organizations. But the doors are open 
to the public. More than that, in most finan- 


‘cial fields, intensive advertising and sales 


campaigns are conducted, hoping to persuade 
people to “come in and see us.” 

The public responsibility of the men in 
finance is not simply to be “money honest.” 
Indeed, the law will deal with those who are 
not, and one seldom finds them in finance. 

The responsibility goes further, and places 
on the financier in any one of these flelds an 
obligation to protect the interest of the 
client, or customer. He must advise him 
fairly. He must prevent him from making 
commitments beyond his capacity, beyond 
his resources, beyond his ability to perform 
and pay. 

He shouldn’t lend him too much money. 
He shouldn’t sell him too much insurance. 
He shouldn’t sell him too many stocks, and 
none of doubtful value. 

So, because of this public responsibility, 


the field of finance should attract the very 


best from our universities and our graduate 
schools of business. It is an attractive field, 
Generally speaking, it brings one into con- 
1255. with successful people in all walks of 
e. 
I have no hesitancy in saying that it is 


an agreeable and congenial industry in which 


to work out one’s destiny. In order for it 
to remain that way, and to maintain its 
stature and importance in our American 


=, scheme of economic life, the men in finance 


must be conscious of their public responsi- 
bility—and that responsibility includes par- 
ticipation in public affairs. A great contribu- 
tion to the common good can be made by 
men trained in finance on all levels of gov- 
ernment—local, State, and National. Wise 
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management of the people’s money is essen- 
tial to sound progress. It means “getting 
into politics,” which many businessmen have 
been reluctant todo. But it is my conviction 
that the businessmen, including the men in 
finance, who complain about politics and 
politicians cannot do so with fairness if they 
are unwillng to dare the hazards of political 
life. 


THE PEOPLE'S CAPITALISM—IT STARTED IN 
AMERICA 
(By G. Keith Funston) 

Some time ago I learned about a young 
man named Philip Miller. He lives with his 
wife and three growing boys in a comfortable 
home in Aurora, Ill., where he works as an 
industrial relations specialist for a modest 
annual income. At the age of 31, Mr. Miller 
is a friendly, thoughtful fellow whose pattern 
of life is much like millions of others. 

Yet in at least one way Philip Miller of 
Aurora is something more. According to 
age, income, family size, education, and 
geography, he is about as close as you can 
come to the statistical average new American 
shareowner—typical of all those who have 
recently bought shares of the Nation’s busi- 
nesses. As such, I found him a symbol of 
the change our free enterprise system has 
fashioned in recent years. 

Along with millions of other individuals, 
Philip Miller has clearly defined investment 
goals. As the father of three growing boys, 
he wants them to have the sort of college 
education that he himself was forced to work 
hard for by holding a full-time job while 
attending night school. 

“If I possibly can, I would like the three 
boys to be able to get an education with a 
minimum strain on the family finances,” says 
Miller. “I think the good investments that 
I make today will help educate the boys to- 
morrow.” 

For all his natural optimism, Miller is 
realistic enough to understand that stock 
prices may go down as well as up. As a 
result, before investing in stocks, Miller 
made sure his family finances were in order. 
He had cash savings and protection against 
emergencies. 


MILLER'S REALISM TEMPERS HIS APPROACH TO 
INVESTMENT 


“We're investing for the long term,” he 
explains, “and not for any overnight profits. 
So why should we worry about the day-to- 
day ups and downs of the market?” He and 
his wife check the stock tables in the news- 
paper occasionally to see how their securities 
are doing, but they take any change of prices 
calmly. 

In an expanding land whose economic 
shape is constantly altering, Philip Miller 
may well dramatize the most impressive 
change of all. 

As a brandnew shareowner, he and his 
calm approach illuminate major differences 
between the present and the past. 

There was a time, of course, when only a 
relative handful of people directly owned 
the productive resources of a less abundant, 
less complicated economy. Since that time 
we have moved closer to a true people’s capi- 
talism in which millions of people every- 
where—the great bulk of them in the middle 
income ranges—own the shares of American 
business. What's more, the trend toward 
shareownership is continuing to expand every 
month. 

Nothing casts a light on this healthy 
growth more than a census of shareowners 
released recently by the New York Stock Ex- 
change. The shape of our people's capitalism 
as it exists these days comes into vivid focus 
through these findings. 


ONE IN EIGHT HOLDS STOCK 


For one thing, publicly held companies are 
owned directly by 12,490,000 individuals, or 
one out of every eight adults in the Nation. 
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This figure represents an increase of 45 per- 
cent in 3 years, and a jump of almost 100 per- 
cent since 1952. Between 1956 and 1959, in 
fact, 100,000 new investors a month were 
added, nearly a million and a third a year, 
almost 4 million over the 3-year period. 

Exciting as these figures may be, however, 
they are only a part of the picture. Some 
100 million people are indirect owners 
through their investments in insurance 
companies, pension funds, and other institu- 
tions which invest their funds in stocks. In 
one way or another virtually everyone has an 
ownership interest in American business. 

While stockholders live in every section of 
the country, come from every occupational 
group and every income level, they can be 
defined in terms of a statistical average. 
Like Philip Miller, of Aurora, Ill., the average 
new shareowning capitalist is a midwestern- 
er in his early thirties who earns somewhere 
between $5,000 and $10,000 a year. 

The growth of shareownership in recent 
years, of course, raises several crucial ques- , 
tions for the economy. How are investors 
approaching the market, for example, and 
are they heeding the necessary cautions? 
Our studies indicate that most people are 
in the market for the long term. They have 
sound objectives. They are tending to con- 
centrate not on speculative securities but on 
the blue chip issues, and they are often re- 
investing dividends. Besides, they are using 
cash primarily and relying on only modest 
amounts of credit. 


WANTED: CAPABLE PEOPLE 


Under the circumstances, it isn’t surpris- 
ing that America’s investment community 
has more and more hung out the “Help 
Wanted” sign in an effort to attract capable 
young people to serve a much broader invest- 
ing public. Large numbers of qualified men 
and women must be recruited to work at 
every level of the securities business. 

Job opportunities range from registered 
representatives employed by member firms to 
deal directly with customers, to the highly 
skillful technicians who utilize the latest 
electronic equipment in member firm offices 
from coast to coast. In addition, new fields 
are opening as the industry expands. Twen- 
ty years ago, for example, the securities an- 
alyst was something of a novelty; today he is 
a vital link between the brokerage firm and 
its research facilities, and the investing pub- 
lic. 

In addition, turnover and replacements 
steadily increase job opportunities. In 1 
recent year we learned that 7,800 individ- 
uals had joined the stock exchange com- 
munity, including 550 recent college grad- 
uates—a statistic that points up the indus- 
try’s need to attract more and more qualified 
men and women. 

Young people who have recently taken 
jobs in the securities business know they are 
part of an exciting and significant field. 
They know that the rewards can be ample 
as well. One study revealed that a group of 
30-year-old college-trained men averaged 
some $9,000 after only 5 years in the busi- 
ness. What’s more, those surveyed expected 
to double their incomes in 5 years and to 
triple them in 10. 

Encouraging as investment careers look 
today, they are likely to be even more prom- 
ising tomorrow. In a country where mass 
shareownership is a relatively recent de- 
velopment, future personnel needs are obvi- 
ous. Now and in the years ahead the securi- 
ties field will add additional manpower, 
additional branch offices, additional firms. 

EDUCATING THE PUBLIC 


We recognize, of course, that the growth 
of shareownership is linked to many factors, 
including the level of prosperity over the 
past decade, high personal incomes which 
could be channeled into investments, a gen- 
erally rising stock market, a continued fear 
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of inflation and a growing understanding of 
the investment process. In this last con- 
nection, the exchange’s long-range educa- 
tional program has been crucial and in the 
years ahead we will continue to inform and 
educate the public about existing invest- 
ment opportunities. 

In pursuit of that goal much has already 
been done. A long-range information pro- 
gram was planned to take the investment 
story directly to the public. We developed 
a basic theme—"“Own Your Share of Ameri- 
can Business“ —which continues to key our 
advertising, literature, films, and other pro- 
grams. It is used simultaneously by many 
of our member firms. 

Educational advertising is placed in lead- 
ing newspapers and magazines across the 
country. In recent years the exchange has 
allocated about $1.2 million annually for 
this effort. Our member firms, of course, 
collectively spend many times this on their 
own behalf. 

In addition, millions of educational book- 
lets are distributed to the public every year. 
A large volume of material is supplied to the 
press, radio and television. Our motion pic- 
tures are seen annually by more millions 
over television, at meetings and at lectures. 
In 85 leading cities, personnel from our 
member firms have formed committees to 
carry out adult education activities. Educa- 
tional displays for office windows, fairs and 
conventions are in steady circulation. 


REGULAR WARNINGS ISSUED 


In everything the exchange does to ex- 
plain the investment process, we raise warn- 
ing flags for the public. We point out, for 
example, that stock investments involve 
risks, and people must scale their risks to 
what they can afford. We make it clear that 
investors should have a steady income, cash 
savings and other protection for their fam- 
ilies. They should get the facts and seek 
sound advice from a broker whose reputation 
they can check. Finally, they should avoid 
rumormongers and get-rich-quick artists. 

Apart from our informational activities we 
have helped develop investing techniques 
that contribute to greater opportunities for 
many people. Our monthly investment plan 
has dramatized the idea that a man of aver- 
age means can invest in the stock of his 
choice for as little as 45 cents a day. We 
have encouraged the investment club move- 
ment through which groups of 10 or 15 peo- 
ple pool small sums to buy securities. 

Our listed companies have done consider- 
able work to broaden the ownership base as 
well. They have waged their own education 
programs and encouraged the growth of em- 
ployee stock plans, some of which call for 
automatic payroll deductions. Today, more 
than 1.3 million people invest regularly 
through these plans. 

Looking to the future, it is apparent that 
the trend toward a still broader ownership 
base will continue, 

The extent of any forthcoming demand 
that this will place on our community is 
plainly beyond any accurate predicting. But 
we do know that in the years since 1945 our 
economy has expanded materially, experi- 
enced brief setbacks and then continued its 
forward momentum. Shareownership has 
boomed. Additional millions have consid- 
ered their first stock investments. The 
number of shares listed on the stock ex- 
change grew from 1.6 billion to about 5.5 bil- 
lion shares. During this 14-year period, the 
daily volume on our exchange was 1.7 mil- 
lion shares. 

Thus, if for planning purposes we con- 
sider the 1954-58 experience as a rough 
guide, and if we allow for a continuing fa- 
vorable pattern of growth, it would appear 
possible that during the middle of the 1960’s 
we might have a daily average volume of 
about 4.5 miilion shares, and a total stock 
list of perhaps 8.5 billion shares. 
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In much the same way, continued growth 
throughout the 1960’s could bring, in the 
1970’s, a daily average share volume of 5.5 
to 6 million shares, and a total stock list of 
something over 11 billion shares. 

When I first mentioned these and other 
figures recently, I was asked how large I 
thought the American shareowner popula- 
tion might be a decade from now. Again, 
I know of no sure way to predict the future. 
But an extension over the years of the in- 
crease in shareownership experienced during 
the past 7 years would mean an average 
net gain of at least 860,000 shareowners per 
year. 

This would give America a shareowning 
family of about 18 million in the middle 
1960’s and 22 million by around 1970—or 76 
percent more than the present. This signifi- 
cant expansion will surely give new dimen- 
sion to the concept of a nation of capi- 
talists. 

These are, I must stress, by no means pre- 
dictions. They are, instead, possibilities to 
be considered as the idea of a people’s capi- 
talism becomes more widespread. And they 
are possibilities we must consider in our own 
planning for the future. In our marketplace 
in recent years we have moved to add quali- 
fied new people, modernize our equipment, 
and streamline our operations. Studies now 
under way will undoubtedly suggest addition- 
al changes that are necessary in order to 
serve a still wider public. 

There is no question in my mind that the 
future financing of our industries is tied 
to the soundness and success with which 
our educational efforts develop. But even 
more important, by putting ownership with- 
in the reach of millions of people, we can 
exert an enormous influence for good on the 
growth of the free world. 

For this reason, while we are pleased with 
the results of our own efforts to date, we by 
no means feel that shareownership has gone 
as far as it can and should. The idea of 
mass stockownership among millions of peo- 
ple who can afford the risks is still, perhaps, 
a new one. 

But the future will soon be on us. As 
more and more Americans of average means 
soundly invest a part of their earnings in 
securities, the key to an even broader peo- 
ple’s capitalism will be just what you might 
expect—qualified men and women within our 
community who possess the vision, courage, 
and sense of responsibility that will enable 
them to serve millions of additional in- 
vestors. 

WALL STREET: MYTH AND REALITY—TuHE IN- 

VESTMENT BANKER—A BULBOUS PRINCE OF 

PRIVILEGE? 


(By John M. Schiff) 


The power of Wall Street is one of the most 
persistent myths in American life. There is 
a fallacious belief that most of the financial 
strength and much of the political power 
controlling the destinies of our Nation, its 
industries, and its people, are concentrated 
in the few square blocks of New York’s Wall 
Street district. Those of us who are part of 
this financial community know how far this 
myth is from reality. We know that the 
commercial and investment bankers, the 
brokers, and the other financial institutions 
lack cohesion and unanimity, they speak as 
individuals rather than collectively, and as 
individuals they are by no means capable of 
wielding a fraction of the vast powers er- 
roneously attributed to them under the ge- 
neric term of Wall Street. 

The Wall Street bankers legend is an old 
one which has been exploited for genera- 
tions by demagogic pretenders of political 
reform. Long before the repercussions 
against Wall Street and the bankers, which 
followed the 1929 market crash, Andrew 
Jackson, our seventh President, tossed the 
banker legend into the political arena in his 
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epic struggle with Nicholas Biddle over the 
destinies of the Bank of the United States. 
Jackson’s reelection in 1832, following his 
veto of the bank’s charter, was interpreted 
as a mandate to destroy the bank. Under 
Jackson’s prodding, the Government with- 
drew its funds on deposit and redeposited 
these funds in certain favored State banks. 
The young Republic’s central banking sys- 
stem no longer existed, nor, for much longer, 
did the Bank of the United States, which 
expired in 1836. The panic of 1837 followed. | 
Perhaps, this free-for-all between Jackson 
and the early 19th century bankers paved 
the way for the cartoons which later ap- 
peared and are used to this day, which depict 
the banker as a bulbous, overfed prince of 
privilege, silk-hatted, frock-coated, smoking 
a Churchillian-sized cigar and labeled “Wall 
Street.” 

Popular fancies, however exaggerated, gen- 
erally have some basis in fact. The Wall 
Street myth is no exception. In the early 
days of our history, most of our capital was 
concentrated in eastern seaboard cities— 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia—and 
the bankers of that era had considerably 
more influence in our affairs than they exert 
today. Their power resulted from being 
strategically located at the gateway to 
America at a time when England and the 
Continent were the primary sources of in- 
vestment capital. There was very limited 
capital avaliable on the east coast and the 
small amount that we possessed was largely 
in the hands of scattered individuals and 
was derived from real estate, agriculture, and 
trade. It was not until after the Civil War 
that fortunes amassed in manufacturing 
made any appreciable difference to our grow- 
ing economy. 

Our land and natural resources were rich; 
but there was a great need of money and 
manpower for their development. The 
pressing shortage of tools, wagons, cattle, 
warehousing, sources of credit, manufactur- 
ing capacity, and other facilities essential to 
a productive economy limited a country 
straining to expand. The West was waiting 
to be opened to the vast flow of immigra- 
tion. There was a surplus of labor in many 
parts of Europe and the more venturesome 
citizens saw in our vigorous young country 
opportunities for a new and profitable life. 
The cry of many returning Civil War veter- 
ans from both North and South was: “Go 
West.” Capital was lacking to open up the 
vast lands west of the Alleghenies, and the 
bankers of our leading trading cities turned 
to the European lenders who supplied much 
of the money so greatly needed. 

The east coast bankers channeled Euro- 
pean capital into American enterprise. The 
wealth of Europe had been accumulating for 
generations, and in its older culture, society 
was ordered, risk opportunities were few, 
and there was a surplus of capital. During 
this era, world trade further added to Eu- 
rope’s bounty in the form of earnings re- 
mitted from investments overseas. Inter- 
est rates on funds loaned in Europe were 
low contrasted to funds loaned in America, 
and as a result of this yield differential 
their bankers saw in our budding economy 
opportunities for investment. Here the 
larger risks and shortage of venture capital 
meant a higher return than could be ob- 
tained on the Continent or in England. 

The new American industrialist, hard 
pressed for risk money, had neither the time 
nor the qualifications to canvass Europe in 
search of investors. Conversely, the Euro- 
pean lender was not sufficiently familiar with 
our new country to search for likely enter- 
prises in which to invest his money. Both 
relied on the bankers, who joined the flow 
of European capital to the trickle of Ameri- 
can capital, and these essential funds made 
it possible to develop the railroads, steam- 
ships, and communications which were the 
first steps toward tying together our rapidly 
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expanding Nation. Thousands of miles of 
rails were to cross and crisscross the conti- 
nent; soon the produce of our fertile lands 
would be harvested, the forests lumbered, 
minerals and ores extracted and transported 
to market. Mills and factories were to be 
erected in the East, South, and Midwest. In 
providing this necessary capital the Ameri- 
can bankers performed a requisite function 
and their integrity, prudence, and financial 
knowledge proved their ability to serve— 
and in so serving to profit. 


SPECULATIONS BROUGHT CHAOS 


The era of investment in young industries 
was accompanied by fits of speculative fever, 
which had their inevitable aftermaths in 
chaos and depression. The savings of thou- 
Sands were wiped out during the recurrent 
panics of the 1800’s and the panic of 1907, 
as artificially created and maintained secu- 
rity prices collapsed. Hatred and despair 
welled up in the people and much of their 
feeling was vented against the “bankers.” 
The term “Wall Street bankers,” according 
to the loose definition of those days, in- 
cluded promoters, or market manipulators, 
who all too frequently profited during pe- 
riods of widespread misfortune. Overlooked 
were the bankers whose services were dedi- 
cated to their profession and whose per- 
formance fulfilled the highest standards of 
business ethics. Forgotten for the moment 
Were the monuments to their efforts—the 
Tailroads, the steel mills, the mines. Con- 
structive work had been done and for the 
most part the funds had been honestly in- 
vested. Despite these sporadic setbacks, the 
dynamism of our country could not be de- 
nied and soon after each depression we 
started an upward cycle. The inherent vigor 
of our growing economy reasserted itself 
and our productivity and standard of living 
once again resumed their upward course. 

The turn of the century brought a new 
function of the banker to the fore. In the 
era of merger and consolidation which 
marked a maturing economy, the banker, 
through his control of capital, was in a 
position to bring together competing en- 
tities into larger and more efficient produc- 
tive units. Bankers at that time were quick 
to recognize the economies of vertical inte- 
gration and the stabilizing effect of diversi- 
fication. Through their efforts many com- 
panies were able to consolidate, and this 
period probably represents the high point in 
the influence of the Wall Street bankers. 
By the advent of World War I new forces 
were coming into being which challenged 
the prestige of the bankers and minimized 
the significance of the capital at their 
command, 

In the early part of the 20th century the 
United States changed from an importer to 
an exporter of capital. So rapid had been 
our growth and so productive our economy 
that we were generating savings more than 
sufficient to finance our own expansion, Eu- 
Tope, meanwhile, through a series of tragic 
misfortunes, was to dissipate her wealth and 
become dependent upon us for help. 


LIBERTY BONDS INTRODUCED SECURITIES TO 
MILLIONS 
The liberty loan drives of World War I had 
a far-reaching effect on our procedures for 
distributing securities. The purchase of a 


' Liberty bond became a patriotic duty, and 


millions of our citizens were thereby for 


the first time introduced to security owner- 


ship. Following the liberty loan drives of 
1917-19 the American public was educated to 
invest at a time when income taxes, as com- 

to our present rates, were relatively 
low and interest rates relatively high, with 


the result that individuals were attracted to 


the retail purchase of corporate bonds, which 
provided an acceptable return on the money 
invested. This understanding continued 
after the war and has had a beneficial effect, 
since it has spread into the equity markets 
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and has enlarged the public ownership of 
corporations, thus making it possible to 
gather the savings of millions to finance 
corporate expansion. 

World War I ended, bringing distress and 
ruin in Europe. In our country it brought 
unrestrained speculation in securities and 
real estate. The resultant financial collapse 
of 1929 and the depression of the 1930's 
brought an era of reform legislation once 
again aimed at Wall Street—the whipping 
boy. While many of the reforms were de- 
sirable and reflected merely the adoption into 
legislation of the practices of the reputable 
investment banking firms, the punitive na- 
ture of the legislation seriously dislocated 
established methods of security distribution. 
More than a decade of adjustment was re- 
quired before the capital markets were func- 
tioning smoothly again. By then World War 
II had broken out and the responsibility for 
financing the war effort and the subsequent 
rehabilitation was taken over by the Govern- 
ment. But even prior to this takeover, Wall 
Street had yielded much of its preeminence 
in monetary affairs to Washington. 

Under the several Roosevelt administra- 
tions we tended both politically and eco- 
nomically toward a stronger central gov- 
ernment which was emphasized by Govern- 
ment financing of relief and public work 
projects during the early and middle 1930's. 
In those years the management of the pub- 
lic debt became the dominant fiscal activity 
and the securities markets became sensitive 
to decisions made in Washington. Despite 
the change in administration, management 
of the Federal debt and the inflationary or 
deflationary implications of the Federal 
budget continue to affect and at times to 
dominate our securities markets. 

Another factor the power of 
the bankers has been the growth of corpo- 
rate wealth. As our larger corporations grew 
in size and in capitalization, their reliance 
on the bankers lessened. In many instances, 
such corporations have been able partially 
to finance their expansion programs from 
retained earnings and depreciation, and 
their trips to the public market have been 
rare. However, in the postwar period, despite 
their tremendous growth in assets, General 
Motors, Westinghouse, Allied Chemical, 
United States Steel, Bethlehem Steel, among 
many other giant corporations, have found 
it necessary to come to the public market 
with offerings once again underwritten by 
investment bankers. 


THE INSTITUTIONAL INVESTOR NOW 
PREEMINENT 


The rise of the “institutional investor,” 
more than any other postwar development, 
has come to characterize today’s investment 
market—they are now the preeminent factor 
in our securities market. The institutional- 
ization of the people’s savings in insurance 
companies, in pension and welfare funds, in 
investment trusts (both open and closed 
end), and the substantial wealth in trust ac- 
counts have had a direct bearing on invest- 
ment banking procedures. These great re- 
positories represent the savings of millions 
upon millions of individuals and their 
growth can be largely ascribed to the desire 
of the American public to provide personal 
security against illness, old age, and mis- 
fortunes. Exemption of private placements 
from the Securities Act of 1933 eliminated 
the costly and laborious necessity of regis- 
tering security offerings not involving a 
public sale. This gave further impetus to 
the financial importance of these institu- 
tional investors who increasingly became 
substantial buyers of securities placed pri- 
vately. By 1938, the annual rate of private 
placements had already reached a volume of 
$800 million. By 1958, approximately 
$3,712 million of securities were sold pri- 
vately to institutional investors to provide 
the funds for industrial or business expan- 
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sion, the construction of utility plants, nat- 
ural gas transmission lines, oil pipelines, 
and for other corporate purposes. 

In negotiating a private placement the 
dollar risk of the investment banker is nil. 
In this type of transaction, he is no longer 
& principal and performs essentially a pro- 
fessional task. He is the servant of both the 
borrower and the lender. His function is 
that of a service organization whose expert 
knowledge of the security markets enables 
him to serve the issuing company and the 
lender in creating a security best suited to 
both. 

The risk function of investment banking 
basically divides into (1) the negotiated 
purchase of various types of underwritten 
securities, which are offered publicly, for 
industrial and other types of clients whose 
business affairs are not subject to regulatory 
authorities, and (2) competitive bidding 
which is imposed on certain public utility 
and railroad companies by regulatory bodies. 
This requirement was put into effect by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission in 1941 
for the utility holding companies under its 
jurisdiction. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in 1944 made competitive bidding 
compulsory for any railroad debt financing 
aggregating over $1 million. It has seriously 
limited the ability of the issuing corpora- 
tion’s management to create variations in 
the conventional types of securities which 
could produce important economies in the 
raising of capital. At the same time it 
makes impossible private placement, except 
in unusual circumstances, and it deprives 
the issuer of investment banking assistance 
in the creation and timing of a security 
issuance. Competitive bidding thus limits 
the banker’s function to market risk and 
distribution. 

Persistence of the myth of “Wall Street” 
is probably based in part on ignorance and 
has undergone little change over the years. 
This myth does not acknowledge the affirma- 
tive contributions of New York’s financial 
district to our economy. The economic em- 
ployment of savings is as essential to pro- 
duction as machine tools, or the physical 
labor of men, the acumen of management, 
or even the flow of electrical current. With- 
out capital, production cannot be continued, 
inventories carried, nor wages paid. In 
bringing together those who have savings 
to invest with public authorities and busi- 
ness enterprises requiring capital, the in- 
vestment community, wherever it be located, 
fulfills a definite need in our free country. 


A CONCEPT TOO CONVENIENT TO CHANGE 


Unfortunately, headlines are not made by 
the constructive aspects of the banking busi- 
ness, since the investment of capital is not 
a spectacular endeavor; rather, headlines are 
made by those rare and unusual events 
which attract public fancy—notices of for- 
tunes quickly acquired, battles for corporate 
control, financial collapse, and those few 
occurrences of misfeasance. These are the 
types of items that nourish the popular myth 
and it is not likely that the American pub- 
lic will soon be disabused of one of the most 
widespread and fervently held notions in its 
folklore. The “Wall Street bankers” legend 
is too convenient a concept in political agita- 
tion to be abandoned; It is the handy whip- 
ping boy upon which the rabble-rousers 
blame the country’s economic troubles. 
“Wall Street” has been sold to the public 
as being synonymous with power, privilege, 
and concentrated wealth. The cities on the 
eastern seaboard other than New York also 
have their financial districts. Chicago has 
its La Salle Street, San Francisco its Mont- 
gomery Street, and there are financial sec- 
tions in Dallas, Detroit, Los Angeles, St. 
Louis, and Pittsburgh, as well as in many 
other cities. All of them are of vital im- 
portance in supplying the capital require- 
ments of this country, yet none of these 
cities, streets, or financial districts have the 
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apocryphal stigma of “Wall Street.” If the 
future follows the past, any financial failure 
of great magnitude, from whatever point 
of the compass, will probably be blamed 
on the “Wall Street bankers.” 

Fortunately, the satisfaction which comes 
to those who constructively employ their 
energies in the investment field in New York 
are many, and popular misconceptions do 
not dissuade them from pursuing their very 
essential functions. It might be well to re- 
member that the American banker is a nec- 
essary conduit through which a large part of 
the people’s savings flow into productive as- 
sets, and it is these savings that make pos- 
sible the strength of our American free en- 
terprise system. 

A SCIENTIFIC APPROACH TO BUSINESS PROB- 
LEMS—MODERN VENTURE CAPITALISM 


(By John Hay Whitney) 


A century has gone by since Karl Marx 
tolled the bell for our capitalist economy, 
but it is growing more robust all the time. 
So much so that Communist caricaturists 
ought to start substituting a crew haircut 
for the silk hat they have been tacking on 
that old devil, capitalism, for years. 

Fresh breezes are blowing in American 
business. New enterprises are coming into 
being; new products and new services are 
being made available; new concepts of social 
responsibility are being practiced. We are 
moving toward ever-higher standards of liv- 
ing for our own people and toward intensified 
American assistance in the material advance- 
ment of our neighbors in the remotest 
corners of the world. 


A FREE SOCIETY MEANS MORE FOR EVERYONE 


We are demonstrating that free industry 
and free labor, cooperating in a free society, 
can generate more prosperity, more security, 
and more happiness for everyone than is pos- 
sible under any system in which all the 
decisions are made by a little clique of super- 
men, We are doing it by keeping our econ- 
omy dynamic. When new methods of man- 
ufacture or finance become necessary to in- 
sure that there will be no break in the 
growth of our productive power, we have 
both the will and the resourcefulness to 
develop them. 

In this flexibility lies the chief explanation 
for the ability of our economic system to 
bring the products of technological change 
so quickly to flower. It is a flexibility that 
extends through every industrial process, 
from the extraction of raw materials to the 
delivery of finished goods. 

But there is little room for flexibility on 
the industrial front if there is no flexibility 
in our financial institutions. The world 
may beat a path to the door of the man with 
a better mousetrap, but he cannot go into 
mass production. The more complex the 
product and the less aware the world is of 
how much it is missing by not having it, the 
harder it will be for the originator to finance 
his brainchild. 

This is the area in which venture capital 
is needed, and it is in this area that some of 
our most interesting forward steps have been 
taken in the last few years. The words 
“venture capital” have a challenging and ex- 
citing ring. They summon up a picture of 
pioneering in new and unexplored regions 
of industry. There is even, I fear, an over- 
tone of speculative recklessness about the 
term. The excitement and the pioneering 
are there; the recklessness is not. Indeed, 
nothing could be more distant from the op- 
erating approach of the modern venture 
capital organization. A little explanation 
may supply perspective on what such an or- 
ganization does and what it does not do. 

The concept of venture capital is not new. 
The shoemaker who made sandals in the 
marketplace of ancient Rome was essen- 
tially a venture capitalist; but it was not 
until the industrial revolution, with its re- 
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quirements for much more substantial plant 
investment, that venture capital in the mod- 
ern sense took root and began to grow. 

The years from the Civil War to the end 
of the 19th century represented the 
most feverish period of venture capital ac- 
tivity in America’s history. Railroads, pub- 
lic utilities, steel mills, and factories 
sprouted up in an unprecedented era of in- 
dustrial expansion. Unrestrained by taxes 
or other government curbs, many of the 
earlier capitalists organized giant corpora- 
tions and spread their investments into one 
new venture after another. 

The enterprises created in that period 
have continued their vigor and growth. 
They have vastly expanded their plant facili- 
ties and branched out into a limitless range 
of new products and services. By the fruit- 
ful reinvestment of their earnings, they have 
made a major contribution to the develop- 
ment of our Nation. 

But the dynamism of our economy can- 
not be maintained solely by having the big 
get bigger. There must be an economic 
climate in which the individual entrepre- 
neur can grow and in which the prospective 
entrepreneur can make a start. It is in this 
area that the venture capitalist has his 
role—one which cannot be played by the 
large company, the commercial bank, or the 
institutional investor. 

Established financial institutions, con- 
cerned with the careful husbanding of other 
people's money, are restrained, both by law 
and by their own proper caution, from in- 
vestments that entail any substantial ele- 
ment of risk. Even the investment banker 
finds most proposals for new business un- 
suited to public placement and therefore, 
beyond his field of interest. 

This leaves the individual investor, who is, 
and I hope will continue to be, an im- 
portant source of venture capital for new 
enterprises. He is particularly helpful in 
connection with the smallest of small busi- 
nesses. The corner grocery store, the filling 
station, the neighborhood tailor shop— 
numerically the great majority of our new 
ventures—are started on the savings of the 
owner and what he can borrow from his 
relatives, neighbors and friends. 

New business born in this manner is 
healthy for the economy, the community, 
and often for the sponsors. However, a new 
industrial enterprise requiring more sub- 
stantial funds with which to start or to 
spread its wings may look less hopefully to 
the individual investor for the needed as- 
sistance. The required sums are likely to be 
much larger, the investigations more intri- 
cate, and the degree of risk incalculably 
greater. Moreover, the investor’s problems 
do not stop once the investment has been 
made. The amount of essential followup is 
likely to increase in proportion to the com- 
plexity of managing a more ramified busi- 
ness. Putting this type of venture capital 
to work wisely and keeping it at work effec- 
tively is not a spare-time job for an in- 
dividual, It is a full-time job for an organ- 
ization. 


SPECIALISTS IN AN EXCITING NEW FIELD 


Today a handful of new venture capital 
organizations are engaged in an experiment 
that may prove of inestimable benefit to 
our industrial society. There is nothing 
altruistic or philanthropic about this ex- 
periment; it is being run on a hardheaded 
investment basis. But it gives promise of 
unlocking endless doors of industrial de- 
velopment for the enrichment of all Ameri- 
cans. 

What these investment firms are trying 
to do is to create, through trial and error, a 
mechanism which will make available to 
new or struggling small companies financial 
assistance; and enable such companies to 
acquire all the tools and facilities of pro- 
fessional scientific management. This is 
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something more than the mere supplying of 
money. It embodies the active investigation 
and supervision by an organization made up 
of specialists in the techniques of modern 
industrial management, research and de- 
velopment, factory organization, production, 
marketing, and all the other aspects of suc- 
cessful commercial operation. 

Today, taxes, legislation, and restrictive 
regulations complicate the development of 
new enterprises. The businessman needs 
more than a sound, basic idea to assure 
solvency and success. Tax laws have be- 
come an integral part of all policy thinking 
and planning. Other legal considerations 
press in on the man struggling to get his 
business off the ground. He must have ex- 
pert technical and professional assistance. 
Capital alone is not enough. 

That is why the modern venture capital 
firm does not confine itself to the thorough 
investigation required to determine whether 
an investment should be made. It is 
equally concerned with active supervision of 
its investment in the enterprise until the 
project is safely launched. 

The whole operation must be on a basis 
as scientific as that of any research labora- 
tory in chemistry, physics, or biology. Ex- 
perts are needed to guide the firm in passing 
on investment opportunities and in super- 
vising them after the investments have been 
made. It would be foolish, however, to 
suggest that the ultimate in diligence or in 
technical competence could guarantee a 
profitable outcome for every venture. 

No one can determine the potential de- 
mand for a new product with total assur- 
ance. No one can foresee all the problems 
that will arise in making and marketing it. 
Most difficult of all is the evaluation of the 
people on whom the success of the project 
is likely to depend. The best business can 
be wrecked by bad management, and we 
will never be able to devise a trustworthy 
measuring rod for human fallibility. 

Every firm in the venture capital field has 
had its successes and its failures. The in- 
vestment of venture capital as practiced in 
these firms is still a test operation. It is 
too early to appraise the results with fi- 
nality, but I am convinced that we are mak- 
ing headway toward a function of great use- 
fulness both to business and to society. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I close 
by emphasizing the fact, of which we 
should be proud to be the main pro- 
tagonists in the world, that capitalism 
in our country can give equal oppor- 
tunity and social justice far more dy- 
namic and far more valuable to the 
individual than anything the Commu- 
nists have ever been able to invent. 


HOUSING LEGISLATION 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, we have 
heard much in the last few days as to 
the many benefits which would flow to 
the people of this country if a Demo- 
cratic administration were in power. I 
am sure my friends across the aisle 
would agree that nothing is closer to the 
welfare of our people than shelter. 
Housing was on their “must” list of leg- 
islation to be enacted, and it has a very 
prominent place in the Democratic 
platform. 

As that party is in control of the Con- 
gress, by a 2-to-1 margin, it is only fair 
to judge its ability to produce by the 
fruits of its activities here. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency which considers 
housing legislation, I have watched with 
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great interest for some significant de- 
velopment in this field since we recon- 
vened. I have been able to detect al- 
most no progress, and the prospects 
seem to grow dimmer each day. In 
fact, it appears to be generally agreed 
that the omnibus housing bills are in a 
hopeless tangle in the other body. 

This Congress has failed to enact the 
specific housing proposals made to it by 
the President at the very beginning of 
the year. It would be a great disservice 
to the American people for this Con- 
gress to adjourn without taking action 
necessary to continue housing programs 
which we agree are desirable and im- 
portant to the country. 

One of these is the FHA title I repair 
and improvement program which will 
expire at the end of the next month un- 
less extended. It is assisting homeown- 
ers and small businesses at the rate of 
more than a million loans a year. 

Our colleges and universities must 
provide additional dormitory facilities 
to accommodate the tremendous in- 
creases in enrollment expected during 
the next few years. There is now a 
backlog of applications for Federal loans 
for these dormitories exceeding $300 
million. To take care of immediate 
needs, it is extremely important that 
some legislation be passed before Con- 
gress adjourns which will make Federal 
financial assistance available in cases 
where private funds are not available 
on reasonable terms. 

Much time and consideration has 
been given by this body to legislation 
that would aid areas in our country that 
are economically distressed. One of 
the ways these areas can be assisted is 
through the existing public facility loan 
program of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. It makes loans to 
communities for water, sewer, and other 
public facilities. However, the author- 
ization for that program is virtually ex- 
hausted. To help these distressed areas 
and to help other communities using the 
program, this authorization must be in- 
creased before the Congress adjourns. 

Mr. President, I hope that the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] and his able 
running mate [Mr. JonHnson] will seize 
this opportunity to demonstrate their 
qualities of leadership, and will not per- 
mit this Congress to adjourn without 
enacting needed housing legislation. 


US. PARTICIPATION IN THE 
OLYMPICS AT ROME 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, we have 
been hearing a steady flow of laments 
lately about our waning prestige and 
friendship among the peoples of other 
countries, especially those we have been 
aiding in one way or another. 

The sound of this theme seems to 
grow louder as we move further along 
the political road. 

Yesterday the whole world heard a 
resounding rebuttal of this hollow com- 
plaint, not in an official announcement, 
nor in a politician’s speech, but in the 
unrestrained cheers of 100,000 persons, 
nearly all of them from foreign lands. 

This morning’s news dispatches tell 
us of the enthusiastic reception given 
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yesterday to the young men and women 
who represent the United States at the 
Olympic games in Rome. 

Particularly significant is the fact that 
the cheering burst forth at the moment 
the Stars and Stripes entered the sta- 
dium. 

One of the most descriptive and mov- 
ing reports of this event is that of Eddy 
Gilmore of the Associated Press, which 
appears on the front page of this morn- 
ing’s Washington Post. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in full at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OLYMPICS CROWD WILDLY CHEERS ENTRANCE 
or STARS AND STRIPES—U.S. ENTRANTS LED 
BY Rarer JOHNSON INTO ROME STADIUM 


Rome, August 25.—Americans shared a 
never-to-be-forgotten moment in the Olym- 
pic stadium today when thousands of for- 
eigners went wild at the sight of the Stars 
and Stripes and the U.S. Olympic team. 

Call it corny; but it brought burning tears 
to your eyes. 

It made your heart beat a wee bit faster. 
It took your breath. 

And all at once this spontaneous demon- 
stration seemed to justify lend-lease, the 
Marshal plan, and all of the millions that 
American taxpayers have poured out on other 
parts of the world. 

Sure, Americans love to be liked. And, 
brother, they were liked today. 

It came toward the end of the moving 
Olympic parade. 

The setting was superb—a chalk-white 
stadium filled to the brims standing out 
against the ancient hills of Rome and a 
cobalt-blue sky. 

The long-limbed athletes of Spain had 
just marched into the stadium. The ap- 
plause was loud and long. Then suddenly 
a strange quiet came over the vast crowd. 

Almost before you knew it, it happened. 

Rafer L. Johnson, of Kingsbury, Calif— 
the first Negro ever to carry the American 
flag in an Olympic parade—appeared on the 
edge of the emerald grass. 

Eyes before him, he held the flag high. 

Behind him 4 officials and over 200 athletes 
stood at attention. 

Somebody gave a signal, and Rafer stepped 
into the stadium. 

That was the signal. 
wild. 

“My God," gasped a woman. “What’s hap- 
pened? They don’t hate us. They love us.” 

And as the young Americans swung smartly 
around the great stadium they were cheered 
and cheered and cheered. 

Sitting 3,000 miles from home, after the 
collapse of the summit conference, the 
Powers trial in Moscow, and the cataract of 
Communist abuse against the United States, 
it was an extremely moving few moments. 

The Russians came a few minutes later. 
And here in this nation with the largest 
Communist Party in Europe the applause 
was polite—but nothing more. 

In volume, only the applause for the 
home-country Italians topped the Americans. 

And, brother, it wasn’t topped by much. 


The crowd went 


———— 


ACCLAIM FOR UNITED STATES AT 
OPENING OF ROME OLYMPIC 
GAMES 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, during the 
past few months we Americans have been 
dismayed at the manifestations of hate 
and unfriendliness toward us in certain 
countries of the globe. 
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The crowning bewilderment of our 
time is that as the standard of living of 
other peoples has risen—with our bene- 
faction; as the spirit of self-determina- 
tion has flamed—with our approbation; 
and as nations have achieved independ- 
ence—with our encouragement; anti- 
American demonstrations erupt in vary- 
ing degrees of intensity. 

Despite many years of friendship, 
cooperation, and generous economic help 
to such nations as Cuba, Japan, Panama, 
Venezuela, and the United Arab Repub- 
lic, certain vocal, and aggressive groups 
seek to discredit the United States in the 
eyes of their people and the people of 
other lands. 

In Cuba, for example, anti-American 
demonstrations are a part of a calculated 
campaign to destroy good will for the 
United States, thereby providing a con- 
venient scapegoat for the incumbent re- 
gime which has dismally failed to keep 
its promise to improve the life of the 
Cuban people. 

In Japan, we have learned that the 
Communists fomented riots and strife 
in an attempt to prevent the ratification 
of the mutual security pact between our 
two countries. 

Elsewhere, we have seen the heavy 
hand of Communist conspirators, for 
they are skilled in creating unrest and 
discontent. They are expert trouble- 
makers, and they have achieved success 
from time to time in provoking mobs in 
other countries to smear America’s good 
name, to insult our people, and to dese- 
crate our flag. 

We know that such demonstrations 
can, with organization and planning, ap- 
pear to be spontaneous. 

We also know that it is difficult, even 
with organization and planning, to 
arouse a crowd of free people to enthusi- 
asm and prolonged demonstration, unless 
their acclaim comes from the heart. 

Mr. President, this is why I was so 
deeply moved by the article published in 
the Washington Post this morning, in 
which Eddie Gilmore, of the Associated 
Press, described the overwhelming, 
friendly reception accorded our flag and 
our Olympics team in Rome yesterday. 

The article was just placed in the 
Recorp by the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont, [Mr. AIKEN]. 

Mr. President, all Americans can re- 
joice in the cheers of the crowd which 
came from all over the world and who 
paid such great tribute to the United 
States of America. 

I point out that this magnificent dis- 
play of warmth and friendship came 
from the hearts of that vast audience of 
100,000 persons. It was truly spontane- 
ous. It shows that, despite all the Com- 
munist agitation against us, there is an 
enormous wellspring of respect and affec- 
tion for America among the peoples of 
the world. 

I found that to be true also in my trip 
to 13 countries of the Far East last fall. 


THE ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE 
PRESENT SESSION OF CONGRESS 
Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, first I 

should like to comment on the state- 

ment made by the distinguished senior 
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Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
about the work of the Congress at the 
present session. As I have said before, 
it would have been better if this special 
session had not been held, for its prox- 
imity to the November elections casts 
doubt upon its purpose. However, we 
have met, and, having met the Demo- 
cratic leadership should have estab- 
lished priorities at the outset of the 
session. Surely a serious effort should 
be made to bring before the Senate, the 
Federal aid to education bill, providing 
for the construction of schoolrooms. 

Again action should be taken on a 
bill to aid the depressed areas, I joined 
in cosponsoring bills to provide aid to 
depressed areas. The bills were vetoed, 
but the President has annually recom- 
mended depressed area legislation, which 
he believes better than that passed by 
the Congress. It would provide aid be- 
fore the meeting of the next Congress. 
I hope that the majority leader and our 
minority leader, will make a determined 
effort to secure passage of the Presi- 
dent’s bill. 

There can be no excuse for failure to 
pass this bill on the ground that it may 
not be adequate. Congress will return 
in a few months, and it can work its 
will to make it more adequate, if it de- 
sires to do so. To fail to pass the bill 
shows more concern for some political 
advantage rather than concern for the 
people who need aid. 

A few days ago I proposed what I con- 
sider a precise way in which minimum 
civil rights legislation could be enacted, 
provided the majority and the candi- 
dates for President and Vice President 
would join in these precise steps, to pass 
minimum civil rights legislation, It 
would show their recognition that the 
subject is an important one, and their 
determination to carry out their plat- 
form promises. 


DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the De- 
velopment Loan Fund was proposed by 
President Eisenhower in 1957. In this 
brief period since its inception, a re- 
markable record has been attained under 
the leadership of the Republican admin- 
istration. 

This activity has become an important 
part of the mutual security program 
and has been responsible for much of 
the economic growth in countries 
throughout the world. Industry, min- 
ing, power projects, highways, commu- 
nication facilities, food, and agriculture 
have all benefited from loans to 59 coun- 
tries in the first 26 months of the Fund’s 
operation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a summary of the accomplish- 
ments achieved by the Development 
Loan Fund be printed at this point in 
the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND, FIRST PROPOSED BY 
REPUBLICAN ADMINISTRATION, REPORTS ON 
First 26 MONTHS OF OPERATION 
The Development Loan Fund, first for- 

mally proposed by President Eisenhower in 
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his special message to Congress on mutual 
security in 1957, received 585 separate loan 
applications amounting to $3.68 billion from 
59 countries in the first 26 months of the 
Fund's operation. this same period 
the DLF committed $948 million in approved 
loans and guarantees. 

The report, issued June 13 and covering 
the 26 months to January 1, 1960, was the 
first detailed annual report to be issued 
by the new agency. 

The Development Loan Fund was created 
in 1957 as part of the mutual security 
program. It extends long-term loans for 
economic growth projects which may be 
repaid in the currency of the borrowing 
country instead of dollars (often referred 
to as soft loans”). The Fund operates with 
close similarity to the Export-Import Bank, 
in that it makes loans for specific projects 
rather than providing general economic as- 
sistance for countries, as under various titles 
of the mutual security program. 

The fund started operations early in 1958 
with an appropriation of $300 million and 
authorizations for the fiscal year 1959 of 
an additional $625 million. 

According to the report, transportation 
and communications projects formed the 
largest category of enterprise assisted by 
DLF, with 36 loans totaling $299,300,000. 

This category accounted for 32.2 percent 
of all loans approved, 

It included $151,950,000 in loans for the 
rehabilitation or modernization of railways; 
$100,950,000 in loans for highway projects; 
$23,500,000 for ports and waterways; $16,- 
300,000 for telecommunications; and $6,600,- 
000 for airports. 

Among the projects assisted were high- 
ways into potentially productive but now 
largely inaccessible areas of Malaya, the 
Philippines, Ecuador, Paraguay, Honduras, 
Peru, Haiti, and Iran; harbors and anchor- 
ages in East Pakistan and Indonesia; rail- 
ways in Indonesia, Taiwan, India, Spain, and 
Pakistan; and telephone and telegraph sys- 
tems in Liberia, Uruguay, Paraguay, Iran, 
and Korea. 

Industry and mining accounted for 22.9 
percent of loans approved, with 33 loans 
and one guarantee totaling $213,130,000. A 
large proportion of this amount went to 
India. Other loans will help establish or 
expand industries in Guatemala, Thailand, 
Liberia, Tunis, Greece, India, Taiwan, Korea, 
the Philippines, Bolovia, Indonesia, Nigeria, 
Turkey, and other countries, They will also 
stimulate mining in Turkey and Jordan. 

Power projects, and multipurpose projects 
including important power developments, ac- 
counted for 15 loans totaling $180 million— 
19.5 percent of the total. Among these are 
loans for five large hydroelectric projects in 
Greece, East Pakistan, Yugoslavia, Korea, and 
Taiwan. Other loans will assist thermal 
plants or power distribution systems in 
Turkey, Yugoslavia, Spain, West Pakistan, 
Lebanon, and Thailand. 

Thirteen loans and one guarantee, totaling 
$64,836,000, were made to intermediate 
financing institutions in the nature of de- 
velopment banks in 10 countries: Somalia, 
Iran, Israel, Turkey, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines, Taiwan, Korea, Guatemala, and Leb- 
anon. These institutions in turn will relend 
the funds to small business enterprises in 
their respective countries. 

Food and agriculture projects—mostly ir- 
rigation and drainage projects—accounted 
for eight loans totaling $54,940,000; and 
water supply and community development, 
for five loans totaling $29,600,000. In addi- 
tion, three loans totaling $87,250,000, each 
embracing a variety of purposes and func- 
tions related to general economic develop- 
ment, were made respectively to Argentina, 
Irsael, and Iran. 

Though DLF has been in operation for 
more than 2 years, the first year was spent 
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largely in organization and in processing and 
investigating incoming loan proposals, and 
no annual report was issued. 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT IN DE- 
FENSE PROCUREMENT DURING 
REPUBLICAN ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, unques- 
tionably the biggest purchasing agency 
in the world today is the U.S. Department 
of Defense. When the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration took office in 1953, it imme- 
diately set out to assure for the taxpayer 
the most for his money in national de- 
fense. 

As a result of this determination, pur- 
chasing procedures have been modern- 
ized by the application of business man- 
agement. I ask unanimous consent that 
a brief report on this activity for the 
years 1953-60 be printed in the body 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT IN DEFENSE PRO- 
CUREMENT BRINGS PROGRESS DURING THE 
REPUBLICAN ADMINISTRATION, 1953-60 
Defense supply and logistics management 

includes a wide range of activities in support 

of our military national defense effort. 

The defense support job requires the main- 
tenance of an inventory range of over 3 
million items, representing, at purchase price, 
$45 billion. This inventory consists of repair 
parts, components, and assemblies to support 
major equipments, such as tanks, ships, air- 
craft, and missiles; food and clothing for 
men and women who compose our first line 
defense force; and the many thousands of 
other items necessary to support the mili- 
tary force. The original value of the tanks, 
ships, aircraft, missiles, and other combat 
vehicles which this inventory must support 
totals $70 billion, a total combined inven- 
tory of $115 billion. 

Purchases of material and services aver- 
age about $25 billion each year. These pur- 
chases replenish inventories, provide new 
weapons and machinery, repair and maintain 
weapons and facilities, and provide research 
and development for continued improvement 
of the Nation’s defense. 

Supply and logistics functions of our de- 
fense efforts represent a volume and variety 
of activities which dwarf any group of the 
largest commercial enterprises. 

During the past few years defense has 
given renewed direction to the application of 
sound business management practices in this 
field, 

Great support in this effort has been sup- 
plied by the Congress, and military depart- 
ments, and numerous public-minded citi- 
zens and groups who have taken the time to 
understand this huge operation and its com- 
plexities, and have provided enlightened 
constructive criticism. 

SINGLE MANAGERS 

During the past year, four new commodity 
areas have been identified for application 
of the single manager concept. 

This concept of supply management has 
proven itself through analysis and evaluation 
of its earlier application to subsistence, medi- 
cal supplies, clothing and textiles, and petro- 
leum commodity areas. 

Significant economies have been achieved 
under these single manager agencies by the 
elimination of concurrent buying and sell- 
ing, reduction of cross hauls and back hauls, 
integrated distribution operations, payroll 
deductions, more economical procurement 
operations, and stimulation of item reduc- 
tion and standardization programs. 
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Analysis indicates current annual savings 
from these operating agencies amount to 
$14 million per year and a onetime identifi- 
able savings to date of $339 million. 

The four new single manager agencies, 
extending the use of this business manage- 
ment concept, encompass military general 
supplies, military industrial supplies, con- 
struction supplies, and automotive supplies. 


UTILIZATION OF STOCKS IN LONG SUPPLY 


Utilization of defense long supply stocks 
within the Government, in lieu of new pro- 
curement, has reached new alltime levels 
through improved business management. 
For fiscal year 1960, it is expected that final 
tabulation will show a direct saving of 2 
billion procurement dollars. This amount 
represents the cost of 10 Polaris submarines 
plus 2 conventional Forrestal aircraft car- 
riers, or 200 B-52 aircraft. It is an inter- 
esting fact that in fiscal year 1958, $720 mil- 
lion worth of material was utilized from long 
supply stock. The utilization rate currently 
is nearly three times greater. 


SURPLUS SALES 


Currently 350 surplus sales offices are op- 
erated by the military departments. These 
sales outlets are in the process of being 
consolidated to 35 interservice offices which 
will handle the surplus sales of all military 
departments within specified geographic 
areas. 

In this same field a single bidders’ regis- 
tration and sales registration office is being 
established to perform on a consolidated 
basis many functions which had previously 
been duplicated in the 350 surplus sales 
Offices. Also, a single joint disposal training 
program was initiated during July to bring 
further unity among the military depart- 
ments in their management of surplus sales 
activities. 


REDUCTION IN INVENTORY 


During fiscal year 1958 a reduction of $3.7 
billion in onhand inventory was accom- 
plished; in fiscal year 1959 this reduction 
amounted to an additional $3.6 billion; and 
when final reports are completed for fiscal 
year 1960, it is expected that a further re- 
duction of about $3 billion will be achieved. 
This 3-year reduction in supplies held in 
warehouses would be equal to more than 15 
times the total value of the inventory car- 
ried by Sears and Roebuck. 

The Defense Department has been able to 
improve its support capability with these 
reduced inventories even though at the 
same time more complicated and expensive 
major combat equipments have been intro- 
duced for operational use. This has been 
accomplished through refinements in inven- 
tory management techniques and buying 
practices introduced under sound business 
management concepts. 


PROCUREMENT PRACTICES 


The Armed Services Procurement Regula- 
tions put into operational effect laws govern- 
ing the buying practices of the Defense De- 
partment and provide specific guidance for 
the varied conditions under which goods 
and services are purchased. Significant 

has been made in refinement of the 
defense procurement practices. 

New cost principles have been promul- 
gated which provide detailed and precise 
policy guidance for the treatment of allow- 
able costs under contracts. These principles 
apply to all types of contracting and contract 
settlement situations. Application of these 
new principles is directed to more effective 
procurement and savings in contract costs. 

Regulations have been revised to require 
contracting officers, prime contractors and 
subcontractors to obtain and utilize the most 
current, accurate and complete cost data. 
As evidence that this has been done, signifi- 
cant contractors must present a certificate to 
this effect and must secure a similar certifi- 
cate from their subcontractors. 
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The military departments are now taking 
an active part in contractor “make-or-buy” 
decisions. By reviewing such decisions 
assurance is made that the military depart- 
ments get the advantage of the most effi- 
cient production methods and that well- 
equipped subcontractors have an opportu- 
nity to compete for this segment of defense 
business. 

Stronger regulations have been in force 
to effect review of subcontracting and pric- 
ing systems of major contractors to assure 
that adequate competition is used, cost and 
price analysis are employed, and that small 
business and other procurement policies are 
followed. Such reviews have also been made 
applicable to individual contracts of signifi- 
cant size. 

A complete revision to the procure- 
ment regulations pertaining to the use 
of formal advertising has been published. 
The revision reflects experience of the mili- 
tary departments and decisions of the Comp- 
troller General in recent years. 

Elimination of the need for the mainte- 
nance of hundreds of thousands of property 
record cards has recently been effected. 
Previously Government property under a 
contractor's control valued over $100 required 
maintenance of individual records. New 
techniques haye been applied to provide 
proper accounting controls for the periodic 
review of the total value of such equipment. 
Recordkeeping has been confined to items 
valued at over $500, thus resulting in a one- 
third reduction in the volume of records 
maintained. 

COMMUNICATIONS 


Recently a new Defense Communications 
Agency and system were inaugurated which 
have been recognized as a major forward 
step in this important element of defense 
logistics. The agency will have operational 
control and supervision over the vast com- 
munications facilities of the three military 
departments. It will provide for a single 
centralized long-line system responsive to 
the total needs of the Department of Defense 
similar in concept and operation to that 
employed by the American Telephone & Tel- 
egraph Co. Total communications require- 
ments will be reviewed by the agency to 
eliminate duplication of facilities and to 
provide compatibility of equipment and serv- 
ice among the military departments to per- 
mit greater joint utilization of the system. 


GREAT SERVICE EFFORT 


These are but a few segments of the sup- 
ply and logistics effort to effect sound busi- 
ness management practices. There are 
many many more covering the numerous 
defense support activities. This effort is 
being exerted on a regular and continuing 
basis. It is being applied to every phase of 
the defense supply and logistics activities. 
The results of these efforts in the improve- 
ment and more effective use of procurement 
funds and inventory assets is readily recog- 
nized by those who take the time to realize 
and understand this great support effort 
which serves to assure our national defense. 


FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, today is 
the 40th anniversary of woman suf- 
frage. In 1920, three-fourths of the 
States ratified a constitutional amend- 
ment giving women the right to vote 
which a newly elected Republican Con- 
gress had passed in 1919. The Republi- 
can Party first called for expanded 
women’s rights in 1872, and had con- 
tinually urged the adoption of this con- 
stitutional amendment. 

Throughout the past 40 years the role 
of the woman voter has come to achieve 
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ever-greater significance. This has par- 
alleled the increasing importance of 
women in all phases of American life— 
more women working at all types of oc- 
cupations, more women expressing their 
opinions about domestic and foreign 
affairs, and more women taking an ac- 
tive part in U.S. politics. We all know 
that without women’s participation in 
U.S. politics our electoral process could 
not possibly have kept up with the times. 
Women participate in and influence 
American political life in every way— 
from actually running for office at the 
Federal, State, and local levels, and, by 
the way, winning office and rendering 
outstanding service, to ringing doorbells, 
to getting out the voters, to babysitting 
while others vote. All this forms part 
of the woman’s role in the political 
process. 

In this year of presidential elections 
the woman’s role as a voter and as an 
active participant in political life has 
achieved even greater significance. For 
the first time it is expected that more 
women than men will vote in this 
election. 

In that respect, I point out that in 
the 1956 election, 57.6 percent of the 
eligible women voted, compared with 
60.91 of the men eligible to vote. This 
year it is expected that the women will 
draw ahead of the men. 

Three and one-half million more 
women than men—55.7 million—will be 
eligible to vote this year. Their per- 
centage of voting has been rising faster 
than that of men, though not yet up to 
it. The women of our Nation are shown 
to be alert, interested, and informed 
voters and concerned with the future of 
our Nation and that of the free world. 

It can be said on this 40th anniversary 
that the extension of suffrage to women 
was a wise and statesmanlike decision on 
the part of all our people, and that it has 
worked out very well for our country. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in this 
day of missiles, cobalt bombs, jet air- 
liners, colored television and the many 
national and international crises which 
our Federal Government, our democ- 
racy, faces and has been challenged to 
defend, let us stop a moment and look 
back on history. 

Forty years ago today, without the 
prearranged press conference, movie 
cameras, radio and TV, and other mass 
media communications at his disposal 
as is now befitting a man of his position, 
and without the fanfare which would 
today surround such an historic occa- 
sion, Bainbridge Colby, from New York 
State, quietly and without any members 
of a great movement present, issued 
from his home here in Washington the 
official proclamation that the 19th 
amendment, having been duly ratified by 
36 legislatures of the several States, “has 
become valid to all intents and purposes 
as a part of the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

When questioned on his choice for 
officializing the event without pomp and 
circumstance, the third Secretary of 
State under President Woodrow Wilson's 
second administration said he had done 
so to avoid any sort of argument among 
the various factions of the suffrage 
group. 
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Thus, a social revolution which began, 
in effect, only 72 years before in July 
1848 at Seneca Falls, N.Y., came to a 
successful close. 

In that year, at a Friends’ annual 
meeting in western New York State, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Lucretia 
Mott issued a call for the first woman’s 
rights convention in the history of the 
entire world. 

Although Mrs. Mott had called the 
meeting, it was presided over by her hus- 
band, since it was not deemed proper nor 
fitting at this date in our history for a 
woman to conduct such a gathering. 
Instead, James Mott chaired the 2-day 
convention at which resolutions were 
adopted and a declaration of senti- 
ments issued on July 19, 1848. 

At this meeting, women, needless to 
say, demanded the vote. They de- 
manded the right to enter schools and 
colleges; to enter the professions; to 
hold political office; to control their own 
property; to earn a living for themselves 
and their dependents; to contro] their 
own earnings. They demanded equal 
guardianship of their children; the 
right to make contracts; the right to 
make a will; the right to sit on a jury; 
the right to conduct a business. In 
short, they demanded immediate admis- 
sion of all the rights and privileges which 
belonged to them as citizens of this great 
Republic. 

Quite a number of demands to be 
made by a group of women who hereto- 
fore—for most practical purposes— 
could not take part in political matters 
except when they became reigning 
queens. And naturally, in this land, it 
was impossible for these ladies to sud- 
denly become reigning monarchs. 

But were not the laws, as they were 
written and executed in that day, just 
as demanding? 

During this period in our history, 
married women faced more discrimina- 
tion than their single counterparts. At- 
tention was called to this at the con- 
vention by the following example: 

He (man) has made woman, if married, 
in the eyes of the law, civilly dead. He has 
taken from her all rights in property, even 
to the wages she earns. He has made her 
morally, an irresponsible being. She can 
commit crimes, with impunity, provided 
they be done in the presence of her hus- 
band. She is compelled to promise obed- 
ience to her husband—he becoming her mas- 
ter, the law giving him power to deprive 
her of her liberty. After depriving her of 
her rights as a married woman, or if single, 
an owner of property, he has taxed her to 
support a nation which recognizes her only 
when her property can be made profitable 
from it. 


Although this meeting at Seneca Falls 
has been recognized as the first equal 
rights for women gathering, it was by 
no means the first time women had de- 
manded their rights in this land. 

Let us look back and examine briefiy 
two instances: 

The first woman in America to ask 
for equal rights was Margaret Brent, 
who had been appointed by Lord Balti- 
more to administer his estates in Mary- 
land and what is now part of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Finding herself hampered in her work, 
she asked for a “Voyce” vote in the 
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House of Delegates of Maryland. It was 
denied, but her request was duly re- 
corded. 

Then there was Abigail Adams and 
the famous letter she wrote to her hus- 
band when he was sitting in the Conti- 
nental Congress: “If particular care is 
not paid to the ladies, we are deter- 
mined to foment a revolution, and will 
not be bound to obey any laws in which 
we have no voice or representation.” 

The year—1775. 

Four years after the initial meeting, 
Lucretia Mott had mustered enough for- 
titude and courage to preside “with 
ease and grace and dignity” at a 
women’s right’s convention in Syracuse, 
N.Y. At this meeting, Miss Susan B. 
Anthony, whom Mrs. Mctt had met the 
previous year, began her public speak- 
ing career advocating women’s rights. 

In turn, she became the dynamic force 
which the movement heretofore had 
lacked and which continued well until 
Miss Anthony was past 80 years of age— 
almost, Mr. President, 50 years of true 
devotion to the cause of equal rights for 
women. 

At first, during the earlier days of this 
unheard of social movement, there was 
no way known to extend suffrage ex- 
cept in the form of amendments to the 
various State constitutions. This re- 
quired the consent of a majority of the 
male voters—virtually an impossibility 
to accomplish. 

In November 1869, Lucy Stone and 
Julia Ward Howe called a suffrage meet- 
ing in Cleveland, Ohio. Mrs. Stanton 
was elected president—an office she held 
until 1900 when because of age, she 
turned the leadership over to Carrie 
Chapman Catt. 

Financial assistance in any such 
undertaking as this loyal group of sin- 
cere and dedicated women were under- 
taking could not go unheeded. And it 
came from many sources, among them, 
Mrs. Frank Leslie, another pioneer ad- 
vocate of equal rights. Dr. Anna How- 
ard Shaw, physician and minister, was 
another devoted worker for the cause. 

Looking back, when the extension of 
enfranchisement to women was not 
forthcoming from the States, we note 
the women conceived another plan. 
Various organizations were formed, and 
notable among them are the National 
Woman Suffrage Association and the 
American which were united as one in 
1890 under the name of National Amer- 
ican. These groups soon learned that 
pressure from the States on their rep- 
resentatives in the U.S. Congress would 
be absolutely necessary and so they 
undertook to organize the States and to 
work on the respective legislatures. 

Mrs. Stanton, Miss Anthony, and their 
heroic contemporaries passed on before 
the fight was finished, but they left be- 
hind a small, determined army of women 
which was eventually increased to many 
thousands. 

Individual States began to yield to 
their demands, and enfranchised their 
female citizens. As this was done, each 
State increased the Members of Con- 
gress elected partly by women. As a re- 
sult, these elected officials were thus 
obliged to vote for an amendment to the 
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National Constitution which most of the 
women wanted. 

And so it went, inch by inch, step by 
step, until by 1918, women had thus ac- 
quired equal suffrage with their male 
counterparts in 15 States, offering, I 
might add, the only instance in the world 
where the voters themselves had given 
the franchise to women. 

But all was not well within the ranks. 

A split developed between what the 
women actually wanted, One group, the 
National American Woman’s Suffrage 
Party headed by Dr. Anna Howard 
Shaw, believed in working for enfran- 
chisement through the States. Another, 
called the National Woman’s Party and 
headed by a tiny, dark, fragile appear- 
ing, but militant to the marrow Swarth- 
more graduate, Miss Alice Paul, advo- 
cated a Federal amendment and spent 
their efforts toward influencing Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

The movement, by this time, near the 
turn of the century, had sparked interest 
and enthusiasm, criticism and dislike 
throughout the land. 

The United States had engaged in a 
World War in 1917, and the resulting 
nationwide response of women to every 
demand made upon them and their valu- 
able work and assistance broke down 
and capitulated the invisible but solid 
walls of opposition against enfranchise- 
ment. All political parties were com- 
mitted for suffrage, and days looked 
brighter for women—except in the Con- 
gress, where there still remained enough 
opposition to delay until June 1919, 
final vote on the amendment in both 
Houses to submit the proposal to the 
legislatures of the States. 

The breach was closed, and the fight 
began for ratification by three-fourths 
of the legislatures in time for women to 
vote in the presidential election of No- 
vember 1920. 

Most of the State legislatures had ad- 
journed by the time Congress got around 
to approving the legislation. It was 
necessary in many instances to call spe- 
cial ratification or rejection sessions. 
But this was accomplished and Tennes- 
see, by a nip-and-tuck final tabulation 
of 50 to 46, ratified the amendment and 
passed it along to Secretary Colby who 
received it at 4 a.m. on August 26, 1920. 

Several hours later, the following 28 
words became the common and accepted 
law of the land: 

The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on account 
of sex. 


Although I feel this anniversary cele- 
bration will not be universally ac- 
claimed; in fact, no doubt, will be over- 
looked and forgotten by most of our 
millions of citizens who are too busy 
to stop and recall our past and see what 
we have accomplished—stop to think a 
moment and appreciate the many privi- 
leges we, as Americans, have living in a 
free Nation unblemished with the 
menace of tyranny and Communist dic- 
tation—I know of one fine American 
who indeed will recall this milestone in 
history, for she has given her life to 
those ideals. 
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She is Miss Alice Paul, who in 1920 
rejoiced over the passage of the 19th 
amendment, but at the same time, did 
not relax, for to her, and because her 
job, as she saw it, and still sees it today, 
was not finished. 

Miss Paul is presently serving as hon- 
orary chairman of the National 
Woman’s Party which has been active 
since 1913; in fact, which she founded 
and which has as its headquarters an 
historic old building, the Alva Belmont 
house located only one block away from 
the Senate Office Building. 

Time has passed on since those days 
when she was fighting for suffrage; but 
her memory has not dimmed, nor has 
her fighting spirit dwindled. And she 
can still vividly recall having served 
seven jail sentences for suffrage activ- 
ities, both here and abroad. It was she 
who focused national attention on 
woman suffrage when she and a group of 
other women were arrested and thrown 
into jail for picketing President Wilson 
at the White House gates. 

The treatment she and her other be- 
lievers received in the jail caused a na- 
tional scandal. Miss Paul was subjected 
to psychiatric examinations, kept under 
constant observation, allowed no exer- 
cise, no fresh air. The ladies revolted, 
and decided to go on a hunger strike. 

Next she was placed in a psychopathic 
ward; not permitted to see friends, fam- 
ily, or lawyer, for she supposedly was 
not of sound mind. 

Only after a week—and the threat of 
court proceedings by a noted lawyer— 
was Miss Paul removed to the prison 
hospital. Later, her 7 months’ sentence 
was terminated at the end of 5 weeks. 

Of course, the rival group of suffra- 
gettes under Dr. Anna Howard Shaw 
made the statement at the time that, 
“Miss Paul has set the cause of suffrage 
back 10 years.” But apparently not so, 
for in 1918, President Wilson capitulated 
his self-imposed 5-year opposition to the 
so-called Susan B. Anthony amendment. 

Women secured enfranchisement in 
1920, 40 years ago, and as Miss Paul will 
be quick to remark: 

Our job is only half completed, and only 
when we get equal rights, will I feel we have 
accomplished our task. 


By equal rights, she is referring to an 
amendment to the Constitution which 
would guarantee equality with men in 
every other field of human activity. 

In the words of Dr. Leito Owen Kil- 
dare, national publicity chairman of the 
National Woman’s Party, “We are work- 
ing to get the equal rights amendment 
before the Nation so we may be con- 
sidered as equal citizens and have equal 
rights with men. We are taxed, and we 
want full representation as citizens.” 

Working with Miss Paul and Dr. Kil- 
dare in this fight, are such noted women 
leaders as the present national chair- 
man of the party, Emma Guffy Miller 
and the vice chairman, a truly remark- 
able woman well known to all of us here 
in Washington and throughout the 
various capitals of the world, Perle 
Mesta. 

And there are others throughout the 
Nation: Pearl M. Sayre, of Oklahoma; 
Dr. Mary Sinclair Crawford, of Cali- 
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fornia; Mary C. Kennedy, of Indiana; 
Emma E. Newton, the national secretary 
of the party. 

And Anna Kelton Wiley, Washington; 
Elsie Hill, Connecticut; Anna Politzer, 
New York; Amelia Hines Walker, Flor- 
ida. 

In my own State of South Dakota I 
am indeed proud to note that some of 
our finest citizens and my good friends 
are working in behalf of the equal rights 
amendment. Included are Mrs. E. F. 
Jacobson, of Sioux Falls, who is presi- 
dent of the State federation of South 
Dakota; and Mrs. Lucille Dory, of Wa- 
tertown, the federation State legislative 
chairman; Mrs. Florence Beckers, of 
Rapid City; Floia Hoagland, of Custer; 
Miss Faye Crawford, of Rapid City; the 
State president of the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women, Lillian G. V. Simmo- 
netta, of Huron; and many others. 

Mr. President, I am indeed proud we 
have such sincere and patriotic Ameri- 
cans in our country, who are fighting for 
a cause they believe is right and just. 
Where else, I ask, could this happen, 
except in the United States of America? 

In retrospect, I note that in gaining 
suffrage, these women followed the basic 
principles laid down by their 1848 con- 
vention. Forty years ago, women did 
achieve recognition in the United States 
as citizens who could vote. 

As we pay tribute this anniversary day 
to that event of 40 years ago, we look 
ahead to the future and recognize the 
demand for equal rights in every sense 
of the word, and the fight for the belief 
many women of America hold in the 
equal rights amendment: 

Equality of rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States, 
or any State, on account of sex. 


DEPRESSED AREAS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
glad to see in the press that the Demo- 
cratic nominee is going to take up the 
problem of depressed areas in a con- 
ference on September 19. This is a 
problem that the Eisenhower admin- 
istration has been concerned with for a 
long time. I am glad to see that this 
concern is now so actively shared by the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. President, last week I included in 
the Recorp a study of the President's 
legislative program, to indicate that his 
21-point program is not new, but is very, 
very old. This is particularly true of 
the area redevelopment proposals. 

As early as 1956—that is, 4% years 
ago—the President first authorized a 
major study of the problem. In 
1957, the President offered concrete 
proposals for legislation “to authorize the 
Secretary of Commerce, with the assist- 
ance of other appropriate agencies, to 
provide loans and other aids to com- 
munities which seem to be in economic 
distress.” 

The Presidential request was ignored 
until 1958, when the Congress passed a 
bill that not only did not meet the Presi- 
dent’s approval, but also did not provide 
for new appropriations to carry the pro- 
gram out. 
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The Democratic majority in Congress 
did not get around to passing a new area 
development bill until 1960. Once more 
the bill was vetoed by the President be- 
cause he thought it went too far. 

Mr. President, it is perfectly clear that 
the members of the majority party do 
not want any area assistance program 
before the election. They act as if they 
were more concerned with getting votes 
out of the depressed areas than they 
are with getting industry and assistance 
in. There is no doubt in the world that 
the kind of area assistance bill that the 
President wants could be passed very 
quickly right here and now if the ma- 
jority leadership wished to do so. The 
majority may consider that the Presi- 
dent’s type of program is not sufficient, 
but surely it is better to provide some 
help than none at all—unless, that is, 
they intend the area assistance program 
to remain merely a political promise. 

In short, Mr, President, the President 
of the United States has called for an 
area redevelopment program at least 
nine times in the course of the last 4 
years. The last time he made his ap- 
peal was August 8. An area assistance 
bill could be passed right now if the 
majority leadership wished to do it. 
But instead of constructive action, the 
Democratic Party prefers to dramatize 
the issue at a major propaganda- 
oriented conference in the hills of West 
Virginia next month. Mr. President, 
the issue does not need to be drama- 
tized; it needs to be activated. And the 
President has called for action now, not 
next month or next year. 


NEED FOR STEADY NERVES 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I see 
that our distinguished colleague, the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts, has 
said the Vice President is experienced 
only in “the policies of retreat, defeat, 
and weakness.” 

Mr. President, I think it is a pity that 
this country has to be subjected to such 
a downgrading, to such a distressing lack 
of national pride. The fact that this 
is a year when we shall be electing a new 
President does not mean it is a year 
when we can throw away all respect for 
our country in its relations with other 
countries. 

This is going too far, Mr. President. 
The policies of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration have most emphatically not 
been those of retreat, defeat, and weak- 
ness, and I cannot believe that it will 
improve the chances of either candidate 
to say so. 

Mr. President, in these times of inter- 
mittent crisis, it is important for us to 
keep our nerve. There is no reason why 
we should lose our heads just because an 
election campaign is going on. Over the 
past decade the United States has faced 
and surmounted any number of crises. 

We have not basically lost out to the 
Communists. Their dire predictions of 
the end of capitalism are as far from 
realization as they ever were. And only 
northern Vietnam has been added to 
the list of countries under the firm ter- 
ritorial grip of communism. The rest of 
the free world has stood fast. 
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Mr. President, I received in my mail, 
yesterday, an editorial from the Kansas 
City Star that was sent to me by my 
good friend, the minority leader. The 
concluding paragraph of the editorial, 
which has already been printed in full 
in the Recor, describes very well the im- 
portance of not pushing the panic but- 
ton, of not being a scaremonger—in 
short, of keeping a cool head. For those 
who have had experience in foreign af- 
fairs, such a gentle warning is not neces- 
sary. But for the benefit of others, I 
should like to quote the words of the 
editorial: 

Americans should keep up their nerve. 
There is no cause for panic. We have made 
our way past many crises. There will be 
more. We had better learn to live with them 
and to surmount them as they come. 


FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
NINETEENTH AMENDMENT 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, today 
marks the 40th anniversary of the day 
the Susan B. Anthony amendment—the 
19th amendment to the Constitution— 
became the law of the land. It is fitting 
that we pause on this occasion to pay 
tribute to Miss Anthony and her hardy 
band of adherents who worked so tire- 
lessly to gain the franchise for the 
women of America. 

Today, in every city, in every State 
throughout the Nation—as well as in all 
aspects of the Federal Government—we 
are witnessing the fruits of the work of 
Miss Anthony and her supporters. Tal- 
ented and able women are contributing 
mightily to the processes of democracy, 
as well as making their influence felt in 
the polling booths. 

Although some of the male sex may 
regard these fine women public servants 
as competitors to be viewed with a 
jaundiced eye, it cannot be overlooked 
that through their work America in gen- 
eral and governmental affairs in particu- 
lar are the better and the stronger for 
their contributions. All of us who are 
concerned about the future of our Na- 
tion can look forward eagerly to even 
more active participation by our women 
in public affairs in the years ahead. 

Mr. President, my home city of Roch- 
ester, N.Y., has a special interest in this 
40th anniversary of the 19th amendment, 
because it was in that community that 
Miss Anthony quarterbacked the great 
drive for adoption of the suffrage propo- 
sal. Her home at 17 Madison Street has 
been preserved as a memorial to this 
great lady and her works. 

Mrs. George Howard, of Rochester, 
has dedicated her talents to keeping alive 
the memory of Miss Anthony and her ac- 
tivities. She recently noted the tremen- 
dous efforts which went into the adoption 
of the 19th amendment, when she said: 

I think the women of today do not realize 
at what a cost their right to vote was won by 
devoted women. It was a crusade led by as 
fine generals as ever headed military battles. 
These women were patient, courageous, per- 
sistent and resourceful, and they won out 
by these qualities and the sheer logic of 
their arguments. 


Mrs. Howard also penned to the editor 
of the Rochester Democrat and Chron- 
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icle an interesting letter which I feel 
deserves wider circulation. I, therefore, 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


[From the Rochester Democrat and Chron- 
icle, Aug. 17, 1960] 
To the Eprror: 

A historic event occurred 40 years ago on 
August 26, 1920, when the 19th amendment, 
giving women the right to vote, became 
the law of the land. It is called the Susan 
B. Anthony amendment because she devoted 
her life to it. 

It was in July 1848 that Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton and Mrs. Lucretia Mott called 
the First Women’s Rights Convention at 
Seneca Falls and dared to pass a resolution 
asking that women might vote. On and 
off for 72 years women had worked for their 
emancipation. The crusade they made is a 
dramatic story. 

Let us recall the last act, an element of 
great suspense. 

After the strategic work by the suffrage 
women in their intense campaign, Congress 
on June 4, 1919, passed the amendment. 
But it had to be ratified by 36 States, In 
the phenomenal time of 14 months the 
necessary number of States had ratified. 

Within an hour after Congress had ap- 
proved in June 1919, Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, who had succeeded Miss Anthony as 
leader, started sending telegrams to every 
Governor to get his State to ratify and 
call a special legislative session to do so. 

Finally the State of Washington ratified 
making the 35th. Only one more State was 
needed, It was a tense period. Some States 
like Delaware, Mississippi and Connecticut 
would not do anything. 

Florida, North Carolina, and Tennessee 
were the only other States where action had 
not been taken. Of these three, Tennessee 
seemed the most likely one to try. It was 
terribly hot in that State in August but the 
women wanted to get a favorable decision at 
once and not let it drag on. 

The women leaders were brilliant and 
worked assiduously. But the antisuffra- 
gettes assembled to get in their last work. 
The Tennessee men wanted to be gallant to 
both groups. 

While all the discussion went on, a south- 
ern belle went up the mountains of Niota in 
eastern Tennessee to get Mrs. J. L. Burns to 
ask her son, Harry, a youthful legislator to 
vote “aye.” When the final vote came Harry 
Burns broke the tie and by one vote the 
State ratified. 

Governor Roberts signed the ratification 
certificate and sent it by registered mail to 
Washington. It was received at 4 o’clock in 
the morning and was referred to the Solici- 
tor General who had been waiting up all 
night for it. Bainbridge Colby, Secretary 
of State, arrived at 8 o’clock, signed it offi- 
cially and it was then a part of the Con- 
stitution. 

Few women realize at what a cost the 
right to vote was won for them 40 years ago. 
It seems as though there should be a small 
book telling in a simple and yet vivid way 
the crusade women made. It's a thrilling 
and heroic story. 

This year there are at least 2 million more. 
The women are in a position to decide the 
election. Let us hope they will feel their 
vote must be cast for the one who will best 
serve their country. 

Mrs. GEORGE HOWARD. 


A RETURN TO CANDOR IN POLITICS 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the CONGRESSIONAL Record the conclu- 
sion of a very able political analysis, 
written by Mr. Charles W. Briggs of 
St. Paul, Minn., entitled “A Return 
to Candor in Politics.” Mr. Briggs has 
made a penetrating study of the basic 
philosophies infiuencing our govern- 
mental structure and social order. In 
calling for abandonment of sham and 
hypocrisy, and a dedication to honesty 
and truth, he makes an articulate plea 
for a return to the principles upon which 
this country was founded. 

I am much pleased to invite the at- 
tention of the American public to Mr. 
Briggs’ conclusion, with the suggestion 
that his entire statement warrants care- 
ful reading by all thoughtful persons. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A RETURN TO CANDOR IN Po.rrics 
(By Charles W. Briggs) 
CONCLUSION 


We may state again that our situation, in 
view of disregard for fiscal and economic 
truths, calls for a return to candor in politics 
and abandonment of sham and hypocrisy. 
Overriding every other instance of our failure 
to face reality is the renunciation of com- 
munism academically while the effective 
steps to communism are applauded and fol- 
lowed one after the other. 

We can speak and write and criticize pretty 
much as we wish. But we may not work, 
earn, and accumulate, or dispose of our prop- 
erty as we choose. We may not possess gold 
as an illustration. The loss of economic lib- 
erty is but the forerunner of the complete 
loss of liberty. 

We have referred at length above to de- 
basement of our money, subsidization, taxes, 
and government interventions in general. 
These are but approved collectivistic means 
to break down private capitalism. We are 
led astray by the expectation of “getting 
something for nothing.” We are quite near 
measuring success by the ability to furnish 
the minimum amount of service for a maxi- 
mum subsidy from the State. 

So let us, in closing, admonish keeping ever 
in mind the fakery that is communism or 
socialism. These words are used interchange- 
ably by Soviet leaders to characterize their 
system. The carriers of communism flourish 
in high places—in every organization. If 
they are not to assist Mr. Khrushchev in 
“burying us,” as he foretells, we had better 
get unreservedly on the side of free private 
enterprise. We lack nothing more than a 
revival of competition and expanding what 
is left of our free market. 

But the cry for increased Government ex- 
penditures, more taxes, and more debts, si- 
lences the nonconformists, the conservatives, 
the frugal—the industrious man who would 
earn his keep. A speculative craze has over- 
whelmed sound investment. Fiscal respon- 
sibility is shopworn talk in the market- 
place. We have accepted reckless money 
manipulation in order to make soothing and 
palatable the enormous burdens and exac- 
tions of Government. Overwhelming Gov- 
ernment debts are swept into the future to 
bedevil posterity, so standards of living may 
be enjoyed that the present generation is 
unwilling to pay for. The money changers 
would take over the temple. They will if 
strong men falter. 

A profusion of new products coming from 
bountiful industry is in itself no proof of 
national greatness. There must be some- 
thing more. Need we say there must be de- 
votion to a system of society that affords the 
maximum of liberty for the individual. 
Without that something to fire the imagi- 
nation, we sink into the bogs of materialism. 
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In the hour of rash gambling with the 
destiny of the Republic, its supporters may 
well stand up and say: “God give us men.” 
We need men who are wise, honest, and 
sincere, unselfish—these men in and out of 
office. Men who seek to serve their country. 
We may go further with J. G. Holland—God 
give us “men whom the lust of office does not 
kill; men whom the spoils of office cannot 
buy.” 

These are the words of Edmund Burke: 
“The only thing necessary for the triumph 
of evil is for good men to do nothing.” 

Having in mind that liberty was the end 
sought by the framers of our Federal struc- 
ture of government, these words of Wood- 
row Wilson should last forever: “The history 
of liberty is a history of the limitation of 
governmental power, not the increase of it. 
When we resist therefore the concentration 
of power, we are resisting the processes of 
death, because a concentration of power is 
what always precedes the destruction of 
human liberty.” 

No government can thrive in a sick econ- 
omy nor in an atmosphere of political 
quackery; where the ultimate goal of politi- 
cal activity is to elect candidates to office as 
minions of special interests. 

Let us realize that preserving the inde- 
pendence and sovereignty of this Republic 
is a task of transcendent importance to all 
of us. In reality peace is but a byproduct 
of a victory over the forces that would un- 
dermine our freedom and dissipate our re- 
sources and economic strength. We must 
rate our national interests first in import- 
ance or very soon we will have no interests 
to protect. 

Let us not sponsor what we know is not 
true. Politics will not then be shunned as 
an evil thing. Government must become 
the decent and forthright activity of every- 
body—a calling that welcomes the light of 
day. It must be truly an art and a science. 
That activity must rate the safety, strength, 
and integrity of the country first in import- 
ance now and in all the years to come. Gov- 
ernment by the people must be every hon- 
est man’s concern and not left to those who 
would defile it for personal gain. It must 
not “perish from the earth.” 


AMERICA’S NATIONAL PURPOSE 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, a col- 
umn entitled “Little Lost Sheep,” which 
appeared in Tuesday’s edition of the 
Wall Street Journal, is, to my way of 
thinking, one of the best replies I have 
ever read to those people who are irre- 
sponsibly charging that America has 
lost her national purpose. 

I suppose, Mr. President, that vague, 
ambiguous allegations of this nature 
must be expected during an election year, 
but I think it is important that such 
charges be analyzed and evaluated from 
time to time. 

I agree with the conclusion drawn by 
the author of this column. He points 
out: 

The men who decry our loss of national 
purpose are the despairers of our real pur- 
pose. Only if we ever let Government de- 
cree a purpose which we must follow like 
sheep, only then will we have lost our way. 


This is a very thorough and provoca- 
tive column, and I wish to call it to the 
attention of the Members of this body. 
I therefore ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the body of the RECORD 
as part of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 23, 
1960] 
LITTLE Lost SHEEP 


In the Life magazine series of articles, 
Senator KENNEDY has joined those who de- 
ery America’s loss of national purpose. 

One of the more interesting things about 
this series is the contributors’ assumption 
that we have in fact lost our purpose. Al- 
most none of the writers question this; they 
just say it’s so. After several hundred years 
of organized society on this continent we 
suddenly, overnight, mislaid our purpose, 
lost our way, got off the track. No need to 
argue the matter; everybody at home and 
abroad, it seems, can see our plight as plain 
as day. 

By what nationwide poll, it might be asked, 
or by what process of psychic osmosis, have 
the learned gentlemen discovered this 
astounding loss? They have apparently 
managed to discover it by limiting their 
search to what is, beneath all the rhetoric, 
a very peculiar definition of purpose. They 
have decided that Americans are not working 
in unison, harmoniously, and enthusias- 
tically, for the promotion of specific gov- 
ernment programs or proposals. Ergo, no 
purpose. 

In that sense they are of course, right. 
But when, aside from wars, did America have 
a national purpose in that sense? 

One period commonly mentioned is the 
great continental expansion in the last cen- 
tury. That, though, was by and large not 
a government project at all. It was the 
sum total of millions of individuals availing 
themselves of opportunities, and risking dan- 
gers, for the purpose of building a better life 
for themselves, their families and their de- 
scendants as individuals. 

Another period that comes to mind is the 
relatively brief fling with imperialism start- 
ing around the turn of the century. This, if 
you wish, was Government purpose, though 
there was plenty of confusion about it within 
the Government. And many Americans may 
have been temporarily thrilled by it, though 
we may be sure their main concerns were in- 
dividualistic. In any case, other Americans 
were so far from thrilled with imperialism 
that they ceaselessly denounced it and in 
due course this phase passed. 

Let us go a bit further. What is Britain’s 
national purpose? France’s? Quickly now, 
what? 

Or, even more to the point, what is the 
national purpose of the Soviet peoples? 
That one sounds easy; we all know it is to 
win the world, for communism. But that 
is the Soviet Government's purpose, which is 
another matter. No one who has taken a 
serious look at the Soviet Union can believe 
the Russian people as a whole are working 
might and main, with fanatical fervor, to- 
ward that aim. On the contrary, they are 
rather pathetically confused and hag-ridden 
by their Government's oppressive purposes 
and practices. 

There is, to come back home, only one 
abiding national purpose throughout Amer- 
ica’s history since Independence, and that is 
the preservation and perfection of individual 
liberty within a framework of order. No 
American should despise that purpose; it 
was a tremendous intellectual as well as 
political feat for the Founders to put to- 
gether liberty and order. It is still a tre- 
mendous challenge to keep it and improve 
on it. 

By definition, however, that kind of pur- 
pose doesn't fit with national purpose in the 
sense of Government direction. Individual 
liberty within a framework of order con- 
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tradicts the concept of Government-imposed 
togetherness. 

And just as no one should despise the 
framework, so no one should despair of its 
efficacy. Individual liberty within order 
continues to work, bringing as byproducts 
sensational economic benefits for all. It will, 
if we let it, work to meet all the challenges 
we are supposedly confronted with. 

The men who decry our loss of national 
purpose are the despairers of our real pur- 
pose. Only if we ever let Government de- 
cree a purpose which we must follow like 
sheep, only then will we have lost our way. 


RELEASE OF CERTAIN POTSDAM 
PAPERS BY THE DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, re- 
cently the contents of certain classified 
historical papers of the Department of 
State have been made public in a some- 
what unusual fashion. There was refer- 
ence in the released papers to a decision 
of General Eisenhower and to a decision 
of President Truman, both of which re- 
moved from the context of the world 
situation at the time they were made, 
and with the benefit of hindsight could 
be the subject of sensational criticism in 
an election campaign. 

When this matter came to my atten- 
tion, I was disturbed by two elements in 
it: First, that the Department of State 
might not be providing equal access to 
all members of the press; and second, 
that the normal operations of the De- 
partment might be subject to the in- 
fluence of election-year politics. I may 
add that with the remembrance of the 
political pressures exercised on the De- 
partment in the African student ex- 
change fiasco still vivid, this latter point 
did not seem farfetched. 

I am now satisfied that, unlike the 
African student affair, politics did not 
enter into the release of these papers. 
Nevertheless, I asked the Committee on 
Foreign Relations to obtain a full and 
official report by letter from the Secre- 
tary of State on this matter for the com- 
mittee’s record and the committee 
agreed on the desirability of that course. 
While I shall not pursue the matter fur- 
ther at this time, it is my intention to 
keep careful check on incidents of this 
kind. And I serve notice, now, that I 
shall not hesitate to call for a full com- 
mittee investigation if ever I am per- 
suaded that the Department’s normal 
procedures are not fully equitable in the 
release of news or if those procedures are 
bent to serve the political ends of one 
party or the other. 

Again, may I say that, in my opinion, 
politics did not enter into the release of 
these papers. 


TRIBUTE TO IRVING DILLIARD 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, our 
colleague, the senior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HENNINGS] has been absent 
from the Senate for some days, under 
doctor’s orders. He has asked me to in- 
sert in the Recorp comments which he 
has prepared on the retirement of Irving 
Dilliard, one of our Nation’s foremost edi- 
torial writers. I join my distinguished 
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colleague in paying high tribute to Mr. 
Dilliard and his great works; and, there- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement prepared by the senior Sen- 
ator from Missouri be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HENNINGS 


In February of this year, Irving Dilliard 
announced his retirement from one of our 
great newspapers, the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, Mr. Dilliard had been a member of 
the editorial staff of the Post-Dispatch for 
33 years, and much of its greatness and many 
of the awards this superlative paper an- 
nually receives were due in large part to his 
work and influence. ` 

He himself has received countless honors, 
from his profession, from many of our great 
colleges and universities, from national or- 
ganizations such as B'nai B'rith, the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, and the Florina Lasker 
Award of the New York Civil Liberties Union. 

After leaving the Post-Dispatch, Mr. Dil- 
liard continued his service to his profession 
and to our country as faculty member at the 
Salzburg Seminar in American Studies at 
Salzburg, Austria, and later as lecturer on 
American institutions in Belgrade, Yugo- 
slavia. Certainly no citizen of our country 
is better equipped to convey to people of 
other countries the freedom and strength 
of our press and of our system of govern- 
ment. 

Since returning to his home in Collinsville, 
III., in the spring, Mr. Dilliard has devoted 
himself to speaking and writing, his first 
project being a book on our Supreme Court. 

As an editor, writer, and critic, Irving 
Dilliard has compiled an impressive record 
of presenting fundamental issues in lan- 
guage easily understood by all. He has fo- 
cused public attention on important prob- 
lems involving individual liberties with a 
clarity of style and forcefulness of expres- 
sion. His unwavering adherence to principle, 
his unyielding devotion to freedom is an in- 
spiration to all of us who revere and fight 
for the constitutional concepts upon which 
this country was founded and survives. 

The measure of a man’s worth is to a 
great extent reflected by the opinion of his 
own fellow workers. Therefore, I call at- 
tention to an editorial which appeared in 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch at the time of 
Mr. Dilliard’s retirement: 

“Thirty years is a long time to be writing 
editorials. We figure that the initials LD. 
must have been appended to at least 10,000 
pieces which appeared on this page since 
Irving Dilliard joined its staff in 1930. How 
far 10,000 editorials laid end to end would 
reach does not matter. What matters is 
that IDs retirement today will leave a very 
large gap on this page, of which all of us 
on the staff are acutely aware. ID. wrote 
on a broad range of subjects, from Ozarks 
folklore to international power politics, from 
Illinois graft to Ellen Knauff, from the Cen- 
tralia mine disaster to the Missouri gov- 
ernorship steal. But in no field shall we 
miss him so much as in that of constitu- 
tional law and civil liberties. He made him- 
self an authority on the Bill of Rights and 
the Supreme Court, and the scope of his 
knowledge has long stood this page in good 
stead. Now I.D. is doing what many news- 
papermen dream of—retiring at an early 
enough age to do some writing of his own. 
We wish him many happy years, and much 
success.” 

I would like to express my personal com- 
mendation and gratitude to Mr. Dilliard for 
his long and arduous fight for civil liberties 
and my hope and prayer that our country 
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will for many years to come have the privi- 
lege of his distinguished advice and service. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
morning business concluded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


OPPOSITION TO RECESS APPOINT- 
MENTS TO THE SUPREME COURT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair now lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business, which will be read 
by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 334) opposing the making of 
recess appointments to the Supreme 
Court. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. SYMINGTON obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that, without causing the Sen- 
ator from Missouri to lose the floor, I may 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Missouri be 
so kind as to yield to me for approxi- 
mately 2 minutes? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator from Missouri for his courtesy. 


THE CONFERENCE REPORT ON THE 
MEDICAL-CARE BILL 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as one member of the Senate- 
House conference committee who did 
not sign the conference report on the 
medical-care bill, I wish to express my 
extreme disappointment with the con- 
ference report, which perhaps will come 
before this body today, or tomorrow at 
the latest. 

In my judgment, many of the best 
provisions of the bill as passed by the 
Senate have been eliminated. Appar- 
ently an effort has been made to make 
the bill one to which the administra- 
tion could find no objection in a single 
sentence or single clause, on the theory 
that under no circumstances should the 
Congress attempt to coerce the Execu- 
tive into signing a bill which the Con- 
gress might pass. 

Consequently, the amendment which 
had to do with permitting a person to 
have an income of $1,800 a year, or $150 
a month, without losing his social se- 
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curity payments, has been pared down 
to such an extent that the only change 
of law now proposed in that connection 
would be that if a person makes an ad- 
ditional $300 per year more than what - 
he is now permitted to make without 
having his social security payments re- 
duced, his payments will be reduced by 
$150, or the so-called two for one rule. 
Thereafter, for every dollar he made, his 
payments would be reduced by $1, 
so he would gain nothing whatever 
by making an additional dollar in that 
respect, except to save money for the 
Federal Government. 

The provision which had to do with 
reducing the retirement age was effi- 
ciently surrendered, without much dis- 
cussion. 

The provision which had to do with 
making it possible for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to match the States in pro- 
viding for the needy in mental institu- 
tions has been eliminated. As one of 
the cosponsors of that particular pro- 
vision, I found that decision very dis- 
tressing, because that is where the need 
is the greatest. I know in the State of 
Louisiana—and that situation is some- 
what typical of the rest of the Nation— 
in our State hospitals for general care 
a needy person receives care in State 
general hospitals that costs about $15 
per patient per day. In our mental 
institutions the care costs about $3 per 
patient per day. I am told the average 
for the entire United States of the cost 
of care for mental patients is $4.07 per 
patient per day. 

Compare that with the cost of the 
Federal Government’s locking up a con- 
vict in a Federal penitentiary. The cost 
there is $5 per person per day. The 
rapist, the dope peddler, the murderer, 
the arsonist receives better care than 
mental patients do. As a matter of fact, 
if there were an older person in one’s 
family and he was mentally sick, the 
family would do better by having that 
person peddle dope, with the assurance 
that when he was arrested he would be 
put in a Federal penitentiary and would 
receive better care than he would ina 
State mental institution, because there 
is practically no care in the latter. 

History shows that in most States care 
for the mentally ill was instituted on 
the same basis as penitentiaries, in that 
the people were not put there for care 
as much as they were for the conveni- 
ence of the people who were not in the 
institutions. 

In other words, those institutions were 
established in large measure for the same 
reason as penitentiaries—for the purpose 
of removing certain persons from society 
and putting them out of harm’s way. 

Those who have studied the subject 
know that very few States administer 
any real medical or psychic treatment 
to the mentally ill who are in State in- 
stitutions. In most cases it is a matter 
of herding them together in conditions 
similar to those which previously existed 
in county poorhouses—a condition we 
endeavored to correct by enacting legis- 
lation which stated that public assist- 
ance would not be applied to those in 
such institutions. 
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I regret that the conferees refused to 
take the provision to include the men- 
tally sick in the medical aid bill. 

The compromise was that, whereas the 
House bill attempted to provide addi- 
‘tional coverage, the House yielded on 
that point provided the Senate would 
yield where it proposed to do something 
additionally for the insane, for those 
who tried to supplement their social se- 
curity payments, and for those who 
found it necessary to retire before age 65, 
although they could not be found to be 
totally and permanently disabled. 

The compromise was a move on the 
side of economy by both sides by elimi- 
nating provisions which would have as- 
sisted the aged and those who need care 
the most. So the conferees are bringing 
forth a bill which moves in the direction 
of economy, but which, in many respects, 
drops the best features of both bills in 
the interest of economy. 

It is true that if those amendments 
had been agreed to, it would have 
been necessary to raise the social secu- 
rity tax this year, or, if not this year, 
next year. But there were many Sena- 
tors who wanted to provide for medical 
care who proposed that we should raise 
the tax in doing so. 

Senators who argued most against our 
amendments contended that the substi- 
tute provided adequate medical care. 
Then when we went to conference with 
the same bill, some of the conferees who 
made the argument then proceeded, in 
the name of economy, to take out the 
very assets and elements they urged us 
to look at when we voted on the substi- 
tute offered by the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and 
the distinguished Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Gore]. 

So while there is some good in the bill, 
for the most part it would be as if we 
had left a chicken in the henhouse, and 
when we came back we found there was 
nothing left but a bag of feathers, which 
is what we are going to have left in the 
conference report on a bill for the needy. 

I will say we have moved in the direc- 
tion of fiscal responsibility and economy, 
and in that respect the conferees can 
take great pride, because the bill, as it 
went to conference, has been materially 
pared in cost, but so have the benefits. 


DEFENSE—THE NEED FOR EXECU- 
TIVE ACTION 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, in 
a talk this week before the national con- 
vention of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
the Secretary of Defense differed with 
my concept of the democratic process 
when he said: 

Constructive criticism of our methods is 
helpful and essential to the improvement 
of our defense program, but this should be 
within the boundaries, understanding, and 
belief that our defenses are strong and will 
be able to meet our heavy responsibilities. 


Applied without reservation, that phi- 
losophy would violate a basic require- 


ment of the democratic system, namely, 
the need for an informed public. 
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How can those of us who do not be- 
lieve our defenses are adequate to meet 
our heavy responsibilities stay within the 
boundaries which the Secretary pre- 
scribes. 

It is not only our constitutional right 
as Senators, but also our duty, to give 
the people the facts, and also our opin- 
ion based on those facts, regardless of 
any boundaries laid down by anybody. 

I believe that no greater disservice can 
be rendered the American people than 
overstating our capability to meet the 
growing danger, unless it be effort on 
the part of those in authority to stifle 
criticism of their policies and programs. 

The people have the right to any and 
all information which would not help a 
possible aggressor. 

The Secretary’s address prompts me 
to examine once more the inadequacy 
of our present defense planning and pro- 
graming. 

In recent days the Senate has been 
working on many vitally important sub- 
jects, all looking to our future. But 
the most important subject of all is how 
to attain a just and lasting peace. 

As the Rockefeller report stated: 

Our goal is a world under law; our aspira- 
tion is an international community from 
which the threat of war has been removed 
and based on respect for individual and 
national dignity. 

Power alone will not supply an answer to 
the challenge of the future. It does offer 
the prospect that there will be a future. 

The power of these Communist states, 
particularly the U.S.S.R., has been growing 
both absolutely and relatively to the United 
States until today it constitutes a grave 
threat. 


Every thinking person recognizes the 
logic expressed in these views. But, de- 
spite the increasing evidence of the 
growing danger, this administration has 
not formulated any real program of ac- 
tion. 

We have noted the exchange of cor- 
respondence between the majority lead- 
er and the Secretary of Defense as to 
the Executive action to withhold funds 
appropriated by the Congress. As 
pointed out by the able majority leader, 
$621,302,000 is still frozen, and currently 
there are no plans for using it. Even 
if these funds were released today by the 
President, however, there would still be 
a substantial shortage of what is needed. 

This fact is confined by all objective 
experts, including the various individ- 
uals, committees, and boards that have 
studied the problem of our overall na- 
tional defense. All have emphasized 
that, because of the continuous tribute 
paid to a balanced budget as against 
security, we now find our Nation in a 
state of balanced inadequacy. 

Our defense strength is deficient in 
quantity, in quality, in mobility, and in 
organization. Awareness of these de- 
ficiencies is being revealed daily by the 
Communists through their increased ar- 
rogance and aggressiveness; and also in 
the decreased influence and prestige of 
the United States. 

President Eisenhower recently empha- 
sized this deteriorating situation. In 
Chicago last July 27, the President re- 
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ferred to the Kremlin’s “devising one 
crisis after another”; and he illustrated 
his conclusion with such comments as: 

They brutally wrecked the summit con- 
ference. 

They have threatened us with missiles. 

They coldbloodedly boast of shooting down 
one of our planes legitimately traveling over 
intercontinental waters. 


Even more recently, in his message to 
the Congress August 8, the President 
spoke of a “a Communist imperialism 
fixed upon conquest of all the world”; 
“new extremes in central Africa”; “the 
serious situation in Cuba”; and again, 
about the threat of “a possible missile at- 
tack on the United States.” 

At that time, he referred to “an inten- 
sification of Communist truculence.” 

In that same message the President 
told the Congress that, as a result of 
these dvelopments, he had ordered cer- 
tain actions. 

These included changing the stations 
of some aircraft carriers; a delay in the 
retirement of some obsolescent to obso- 
lete B-47’s; more military exercise for 
the Army; a strengthening of “SAC’s 
capability to conduct a continuous air- 
borne alert.” 

The President added he planned to ac- 
complish these actions within the avail- 
able resources so far as possible”; and 
with the proviso that if more money were 
neded he would “promptly request the 
necesary funds.” 

These available resources of course in- 
clude the added appropriations made 
available by the Congress early this 
summer. 

But the administration had said it did 
not want most of these increased funds; 
and when the Congress appropriated 
them anyway, a large portion was frozen. 

And despite the steadily increasing 
warnings—Cuba, the Congo, the hate 
campaign incident to the Powers trial— 
it would appear that budget policy still 
takes precedence over national security. 

Let me give an example: Admittedly 
we are now approaching the more serious 
years of the so-called missile gap. Ade- 
quate deterrence is the foundation of 
our defense system. 

To achieve that adequacy we should 
take practical measures to lessen the 
risks of destruction of our retaliatory 
capability by surprise attack. But even 
as late as last May 18, the Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense assured the Senate there 
was no need for additional funds for 
airborne alert. He testified: 

The House Appropriations Committee 
recommended, and the House approved, an 
increase of $115 million for “Airborne alert 
capability” * * * After reconsideration of 
this problem, we again recommend the pro- 
gram as proposed in January. 


In other words, only 3 months ago the 
Defense Department opposed congres- 
sional action to appropriate additional 
funds for air alert. What has happened 
in the last 3 months to make the ad- 
ministration change its position? 

Did they not know last May about this 
increased truculence of the Communists; 
aan also about the growing deterrent 
gap 
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Did they not know about our declin- 
ing international prestige, caused in part 
by the growing relative strength of the 
Communists? 

We have known it in the Congress for 
years. We have heard it through testi- 
mony, from scores of distinguished, in- 
formed citizens—men such as Robert 
Sprague, Robert Lovett, Thomas Wat- 
son, and Governor Rockefeller; all, in- 
cidentally, members of the Republican 
Party—and also from such bipartisan 
reports as that of the CED, the Johns 
Hopkins studies, the Rockefeller report, 
and the newspaper stories on the Gaither 
report. 

After these outstanding citizens had a 
chance to look at the classified facts, 
without exception, all the outstanding 
Americans who made up these panels 
have given us the warning. But this ad- 
ministration continued to refuse to heed 
these warnings. And despite the new 
crises now referred to by the President, 
the administration still does not propose 
any major changes in policies or pro- 
grams. 

The fiscal curtain thrown up by the 
budget-first advocates of the adminis- 
tration is still successful in maintaining 
expenditure ceilings, and freezing funds 
made available by the Congress. 

I have referred to the letters from 
Secretary Gates which the majority 
leader placed in the Record. These let- 
ters are not clear; in fact, they are mis- 
leading. As example, in the first para- 
graph of his letter of August 9, Secretary 
Gates says: 

Your letter of July 28, 1960, inquires about 
our plans for the utilization of funds appro- 
priated by the Congress in excess of the 
President’s January budget request. You 
realize, of course, that a large part of that 
addition consists of items recommended by 
the administration to the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee subsequent to the 
January budget request. 


Mr. President, I wish to repeat that 
last sentence, which I quote from the 
Secretary’s letter: 

You realize, of course, that a large part 
of that addition consists of items recom- 
mended by the administration to the Senate 
Appropriations Committee subsequent to the 
January budget request. Included in that 
category are the additional funds requested 
for Army modernization, airlift, aircraft, 
Minuteman, Polaris, antisubmarine warfare 
research and development, Midas, Discoverer, 
Atlas, BMEWS, and certain air defense pro- 
grams, totaling over $750 million. 


This statement leaves the impression 
that the administration, recognizing the 
inadequacy of its January defense budg- 
et, had come to the Congress sometime 
between January and July to request a 
$750 million addition in defense funds. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. The official tabulation, dis- 
tributed by the senior Senator from New 
Mexico, chairman of the Defense Appro- 
priations Subcommittee of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, contains the 
following figures: 


Total of President’s budget 


n $39, 335, 000, 000 
Total request with semioffi- 
cial changes reflected 39, 215, 900, 000 
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This tabulated report shows that the 
total defense money requested by the ad- 
ministration in April was $119,100,000 
less than the President’s budget request 
of January. 

Even the final Department of Defense 
figures presented to the Senate was $39,- 
334,500,000—an amount also less than 
the President’s budget request of Janu- 
ary. 

But the Secretary of Defense implied 
in his letter to the majority leader that 
the increases had been requested by the 
administration. That is not correct. 

For example, Secretary Gates wrote 
August 9 that one of the increases had 
been the administration’s ‘additional 
funds requested for Army moderniza- 
tion.” That is not correct either. 

The President’s January budget asked 
for $1,337 million for Army moderniza- 
tion; and there were no official or semi- 
official requests made to the Congress to 
change that figure. 

On May 5 the House added $37.1 mil- 
lion over and above the administration 
request for said modernization. 

Then the Secretary of the Army, ap- 
pearing before the Senate on May 19, 
did an extraordinary thing: 

He requested a reduction of 57.602 
million of the new obligational author- 
ity given him by the House, and inserted 
in the Recor a table which showed the 
Army could accept only $29.5 million of 
the amount the House added. 

So, although Secretary of Defense 
Gates wrote the majority leader that the 
administration had “requested additional 
funds for Army modernization,” the fact 
is a reduction was requested in the House 
action to that end. 

Apparently, however, Secretary of the 
Army Brucker could no longer support 
the official position indicated in his May 
19 testimony; because, on August 8, at a 
meeting of the Association of the U.S. 
Army, in Washington, D.C., he made the 
following interesting comments about 
modernization, personnel, and airlift: 

Since World War II, the U.S.S.R. has is- 
sued to troops new models of virtually all 
the weapons and equipment employed in the 
Soviet Army. 

For some items, there have been two post- 
war generations. 

Postwar Soviet equipment is becoming 
standard in armies of the European satel- 
lites, and attractive offers of modern equip- 
ment are being made to the so-called uncom- 
mitted nations. 

Although we [the United States] have in 
development, or ready for production, much 
equipment which is superior to that pos- 
sessed by the Soviet Army, the level of pro- 
curement funds available does not allow 
modernization of our equipment at an accel- 
erated rate. 

I need not point out the cold-war impli- 
cations involved in these facts. Just as stra- 
tegic weapons play a deterrent role in our 
position of strength, whether it be in cold 
war or actual thermonuclear exchange, so 
also do tactical weapons. 

In many parts of the world, and for many 
purposes, a more effective rifle, a machine- 
gun, or a better tank is often the most 
tangible and readily convincing indicator of 
our available military potential and our im- 
mediate ability to carry out our commit- 
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ments for the defense of the free world— 
without destroying it in the process, 


Later in his speech, the Secretary also 
said: 

The 870,000 strength currently authorized 
for the active Army is inal to execute 
the vital global responsibilities which are 
increasing rather than di ` 

One result of this has been the necessity 
to use Korean nationals to fill out combat 
units of the Eighth Army. 

* * . . . 

A committee of the Congress has pointed 
out that national airlift resources to meet 
our minimum requirements are today inade- 
quate. 


In effect, therefore, the Secretary of 
the Army now says officially that the 
Army needs more modernization, more 
personnel, more airlift. As world con- 
ditions continue to deteriorate, let us 
hope this latest warning is heeded. 

There are more examples of inac- 
curacy. 

In Secretary Gates’ letter of August 9 
he said the administration had requested 
additional funds for airlift. But the 
record shows no official, or semiofficial, 
request for add-ons for airlift. 

The facts are that the House added 
$250 million for that purpose; but when 
the Deputy Secretary of Defense testi- 
fied before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, he requested elimination of 
the money for airlift provided by the 
House. 

His testimony on May 18 follows: 

The January budget included $120.4 mil- 
lion for modernization of airlift aircraft. 
„ + * To this the House added $250 mil- 
lion. * * * We recommend that the com- 
mittee approve $150 million of the extra 
$250 million voted by the House and delete 
the balance of $100 million from the bill. 


Here is another example of the mis- 
leading content in the Secretary's letter. 
He stated that the administration had 
requested additional funds for “anti- 
submarine-warfare research and devel- 
opment.” 

But let us look at the facts. The 
House added $221 million for procure- 
ment and $100 million for research and 
development—all to increase anti-sub- 
marine-warfare capability. 

But when the Secretary of the Navy 
testified before the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee on May 24 he asked 
that nearly all this money be deleted. 

His testimony was: 

The House recommended a total of $321 
million above the President's budget for ASW. 
In order to maintain a balanced Navy 
budget, we recommend deletion of all of the 
$321 million added by the House, with the 
exception of $41.9 million for research, de- 
velopment, test, and evaluation in place of 
the $100 million which was added by the 
House. 


Prior to that, on May 18, the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense had recommended 
to the committee that the research and 
development figures be cut back. 

He testified: 

With regard to the $100 million of addi- 
tional funds voted by the House for ASW re- 
search and development * * * we recom- 
mend that the remaining $58.1 million be 
eliminated. 
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These are but a few examples of the 
doubletalk now being fed through the 
Congress to the people by this adminis- 
tration. 

Some of the increases the Defense De- 
partment said had been requested turn 
out to be House add-ons, and add-ons 
which the administration actually op- 
posed, in whole or in part. Moreover, 
much of the amounts accepted are now 
frozen, either through the allocation pro- 
cedure, or through the use of expenditure 
ceilings. 

It is true the administration presented 
some recommended adjustment to the 
January budget. But those changes re- 
flected no overall increase in defense 
effort and no sense of urgency. 

In fact, the general reaction of the 
administration to the congressional in- 
crease in defense appropriations has been 
that the money is not needed. 

In the President’s speech of July 27, 
he said: 


Whoever misleads by calculated use of some 
but not all the facts * * * makes a mockery 
of the democratic process and misrepre- 
sents our beloved country in the eyes of the 
watching world. 


The President then proceeded to pre- 
sent what he identified as a summation 
of our military capabilities. But he made 
no comparison between the strength of 
this country and the size and nature of 
the strength of the possible aggressor. 

The net product of his presentation 
was that the United States today could 
defeat the United States of 1952. 

The Congress has the constitutional 
responsibility to raise and support the 
Armed Forces of the United States. 

The Executive has the responsibility 
for submitting to the Congress his rec- 
ommendations for the funds needed for 
national defense. The Congress then ex- 
plores these recommendations, and is 
responsible for using its own best judg- 
ment as to what amount should be pro- 
vided. 

The judgment of the Congress should 
not be influenced by any conclusion as to 
whether or not the Executive will spend 
the money. 

The amount needed, and the amount 
which will be spent, may or may not be 
the same. The Congress can only meet 
its responsibilities if it appropriates 
what it believes is needed for the secu- 
rity of the country. 

Some time back I presented to the Sen- 
ate the defense areas where I believed 
action was most urgently needed, speci- 
fying the amounts required to meet pres- 
ent deficiencies. 

Despite administration opposition, the 
Congress did act on some of the proposed 
increases. They added about $1 billion 
as against the $3.5 billion I had recom- 
mended. 

Secretary Gates should remember that 
this $3.5 billion figure is the exact in- 
crease, to the dollar, recommended for 
our defenses a few days later by Gover- 
nor Rockefeller. 

Especially after taking into considera- 
tion the nature of the increasing world 
tension, however, I am even more sure 
these funds are needed. 
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We know we need more Army modern- 
ization and more combat-ready ground 
forces, 

We know we should have more mis- 
siles and more dispersal of missiles. 

We know we should have more pro- 
tection against submarine attack. 

Recent exercises proved conclusively 
we need more airlift. 

The additions I recommended to cor- 
rect these deficiencies would have cost 
the American people less than 2 days of 
the gross annual income of the United 
States. 

While there may be differences of 
opinion as to what is needed, therefore, 
there can be no difference about our 
capacity to afford this necessary protec- 
tion. 

In that connection, according to ad- 
ministration figures, this year we plan to 
spend for defense about 7.8 percent of 
our gross national product. That is the 
lowest percentage in the last 10 years. 

The administration also estimates that 
these defense expenditures will be about 
51 percent of total Federal Government 
expenditures during this fiscal year. 
That also is the lowest percentage dur- 
ing the last 10 years. 

This is administration policy, despite 
the fact no one denies that the relative 
defense strength of this Nation as 
against the possible aggressor is less to- 
day than it has ever been in the past. 

In summary, there does not appear 
adequate reality in the present program. 
As example, what excuse is there for the 
maintenance of expenditure ceilings on 
high priority programs which prevent 
the full and proper use of moneys already 
appropriated? 

Hence I send to the desk a resolution 
to the effect that it is the intent of the 
Senate that expenditure ceilings and 
such other administrative devices and 
procedures which limit or retard high 
priority defense projects be removed; and 
I ask unanimous consent that it lie on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, what is 
the objection to considering the resolu- 
tion at this time, rather than having it 
lie on the table? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. It is the normal 
procedure to have the resolution lie on 
the table. Some of the Senators may 
be interested in reading it prior to being 
asked to vote on it. This procedure will 
afford them such an opportunity. 

Mr. COTTON. Would it be in order 
to ask the Senator from Missouri when 
he intends to have it considered? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Would the Sena- 
tor care to have it considered at this 
time? 

Mr. COTTON. I wonder whether it 
will be considered, or whether his pur- 
pose is to have it lie on the table? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is 
evidently very much interested in the 
subject. I am delighted to see such in- 
terest. I have asked that it lie on the 
table. Perhaps the Senator would like 
to have me bring it up in the morning 
hour tomorrow. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. President, let us recognize that if 
these dangers referred to by the Presi- 
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dent are real, the amount of money in 
question is of secondary importance. If 
they are not real, we will lose some 
money. If they are real, however, and 
we fail to recognize them through action, 
we are risking the loss of our freedom. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. First I should like 
to ask unanimous consent that my reso- 
lution be printed and placed in the REC- 
orD at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The resolution (S. Res. 376) submitted 
by Mr. SYMINGTON, was received, ordered 
to be printed, and to lie on the table, 
as follows: 

Whereas the national security of the 
United States is becoming increasingly en- 
dangered by Communist practices and pol- 
icies; 

Whereas the military strength of the Com- 
munist nations has been increasing more 
rapidly than that of the United States; and 

Whereas the United States has the re- 
sources, if it will but use them, to give its 
citizens a more adequate deterrent and a 


more adequate defense against aggression: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that the Secretary of Defense should be 
authorized and directed to remove expendi- 
ture ceilings and other such administrative 
devices and procedures which limit or retard 
high-priority programs and projects in the 
Department of Defense. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Iam glad to yield 
to the Senator from California. 

Mr. ENGLE. I compliment the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri on his 
very constructive statement and im- 
pressive argument with respect to the 
adequacy of our defense expenditures. 
The whole argument is based on whether 
we have been spending enough. The ad- 
ministration says we have been spending 
enough. The Democratic critics of the 
administration say we have not been 
spending enough. The Senator from 
Missouri makes an impressive case on 
that point. This morning I read in the 
Washington Post an article referring to 
the defense advisers of the Vice Presi- 
dent. One of them is Mr. Sprague, to 
whom the Senator from Missouri has re- 
ferred in his address. At one time he 
was the director of a committee which 
produced the Gaither report. He is a 
man who is intimately familiar with 
some of the defense problems of this 
country. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. He was the chair- 
man of the Gaither Committee. 

Mr. ENGLE. Yes. At page 5 of the 
Washington Post of this morning Mr. 
Sprague is quoted as follows: 


Unless the pace of U.S, defense increases 
dramatically in the years ahead, said Sprague, 
he views the situation 15 years from now or 
20 years from now, with horror. 


He went on to say that he believes if 
we are to meet the Russian capabilities 
we ought to be willing to spend the kind 
of money necessary to do it. 

Would the Senator say that Mr. 
Sprague has in effect advocated the ex- 
penditure of more funds, as we Demo- 
crats have? 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator from 
California is correct. Four outstanding 
citizens testified before Senator JACK- 
son’s subcommittee on this subject. 
They were Mr. Lovett; Mr. Thomas Wat- 
son, the head of IBM; Dr. Baxter, of Wil- 
liams College; and Mr. Robert Sprague, 
to whom the distinguished Senator from 
California has referred. 

In effect, all four of these gentlemen 
testified, first, that we are not doing 
enough, second, that our economy can 
stand to have us do a great deal more, 
and third, that, if we do not do more 
quickly, we will be in very great trouble 
in the not-too-distant future. 

One of the purposes of my talk this 
morning is to point out that the letters 
of the Secretary of Defense to the ma- 
jority leader implied more defense funds 
had been asked by the administration 
since last January. The facts show that 
actually less had been asked for. In 
other words, the administration de- 
creased rather than increased the total 
amount of funds requested of the Con- 


ess. 

Mr. ENGLE. I have before me the 
statement made by Mr. Sprague, and I 
will quote it: 

It is just utter nonsense to believe that we 
cannot do the things that we need to do to 
survive, to win this contest. 


He goes on to say: 


If there is no other solution, I would rather 
see a little inflation and survive. 


If that is not the plainest kind of con- 
demnation of the administration’s fiscal 
policy with reference to defense, I do not 
know what it is. Here is a man who is 
supposed to be the chief adviser to the 
Vice President. Here is something else 
he said 

Mr. SYMINGTON. He is one of the 
administration’s chief advisers; he is on 
the Vice President's policy board. 

Mr. ENGLE. This is something else he 
said. I do not say it. This is what the 
ate reports Mr. Sprague as having 
said. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. That is in quota- 
tion marks? 

Mr. ENGLE. In quotation marks: 

“It will take KENNEDY or JOHNSON 2 years 
to get up to date” on secret data to make 
proper decisions, said Sprague, for “briefing” 
alone is inadequate. 

“The difference between ‘briefing’ and 
blood, sweat, and tears,” said Sprague, “is 
the difference between day and night.” 


This is what he said. He said it would 
take JoHNSON and KENNEDY 2 years to 
get up to date. I would like to observe 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Jonnson] is a member of the 
Armed Services Committee, chairman of 
the Senate Preparedness Inyestigating 
Subcommittee, and chairman of the 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences. In addition to that, he is a 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. He is also the majority leader of 
the Senate. During all of these briefings 
on these vital defense matters, we were 
informed—and I am a member of the 
Armed Services Committee—that we had 
access to precisely the same charts and 
tables and data that were used by the 
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Director of the CIA in briefing the Presi- 
dent on Soviet military strength. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is 
correct. As he well knows, the Central 
Intelligence Agency briefs the Armed 
Services Committee, of which the distin- 
guished majority leader has been a mem- 
ber for a good many years. 

Mr. ENGLE. There are two things 
that I should like to know. If, as Mr. 
Sprague says, it would take Senator 
KENNEDY and Senator JOHNSON 2 years 
to get up to date, what have they been 
telling us? The Senator from Missouri 
says that they have not been telling us 
the truth, that they have been hiding 
facts, and that they have not been giving 
the American people the truth about this 
matter. If Mr. Sprague is correct—and 
he was chairman of the Gaither Commit- 
tee—that it will take 2 years for Senator 
KENNEDY and Senator JOHNSON to get up 
to date, evidently we have not been told 
the truth even in secret committee meet- 
ings of the Senate. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is 
correct. I may add that the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts, who is a member of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, is also briefed 
in detail by Central Intelligence Agency. 
He is an astute and able member of that 
committee, who has shown great interest 
in and understanding of the wide range 
of foreign relations problems. 

He has also revealed a great interest 
in and understanding of the informa- 
tion which has been given him by the 
Central Intelligence Agency. I believe 
it is correct to say that the President 
of the United States sent the Director 
of the Central Intelligence Agency to 
visit the Senator from Massachusetts at 
his home in Hyannis Port, Mass. He was 
supposed to be given information with 
reference to the defense posture of the 
Nation, which the statement by the 
gentleman, who advises the committee 
of the Vice President, would leave the 
impression he did not receive. 

Mr. ENGLE. They cannot have it 
both ways. They cannot say they are 
giving him the truth in the executive 
meetings of the Senate committee—and 
they say they are telling him the truth— 
and then say that it will take 2 years 
for Senator JoHNson and Senator KEN- 
NEDY to get caught up. If they are tell- 
ing the truth, and all the truth, in the 
committee hearings and in the executive 
hearings of the committee, then it can- 
not possibly take 2 years for the Senator 
from Texas and the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts to get caught up. 

That raises another question I should 
like to ask the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri. If in spite of the fact 
that the Senator from Texas [Mr. JoHN- 
son] sits on all these committees and is 
privy to all this information, and if he 
sits in on all the secret meetings and 
secret sessions, and it will take him 2 
years to get caught up, how could the 
administration have brought a soap 
manufacturer here and made him Secre- 
tary of Defense, and have him know any- 
thing about the business. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Based on what 
might be called the Sprague formula, I 
doubt that the former Secretary of De- 
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fense who came from the soap business 
and who is an admirable and intelligent 
American, could have been here long 
enough to know about the subject. 

Mr. McCARTHY. When he left. 

Mr. ENGLE. On that premise, he 
would not have found out enough by the 
time he left to understand about the 
defense posture of the Nation. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to a Senator on this side of 
the aisle; or is the colloquy to be con- 
sidered as one-sided? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator from 
South Dakota just rose to his feet. I 
suggest that it is not fair for him to 
criticize the participation in the debate. 
The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney] has been on his feet for 
some time. So has the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. If the 
Senator from South Dakota will be pa- 
tient, he will get a chance to talk. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Senator from South Dakota 
take his seat. I am acting under rule 
XIX, section 2. I call on the Senator 
from South Dakota to take his seat. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri has the floor; the 
Senator from South Dakota has not been 
recognized. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. It is my pleasure 
to yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, a point of 
order. 

My point of order is, Do I correctly 
understand that the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case] has been 
taken off the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota has not 
been recognized and, therefore, could 
not have been taken off the floor. 

Mr. BUSH. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the Senator from South Da- 
kota may proceed in order when he is 
recognized? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Cer- 


tainly. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
Senator from South Dakota has not 
been recognized, so how can he be taken 
off the floor? 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I simply 
desire to establish the fact that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
has not taken the Senator from South 
Dakota off the floor, and that the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota may proceed in 
order at any time he is recognized. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. First, I compli- 
ment the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri on carrying out his very vital 
role, in which he excels in the Senate, 
namely, of manning the ramparts of our 
defense system in this great body and in 
calling attention to slippages as they 
have occurred. His record is consistent 
in this regard. His record in calling 
attention to the missile gap long before it 
was even recognized, perhaps, in the Pen- 
tagon, or admitted at 1600 Pennsylvania 
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Avenue, antedates any of the Johnny- 
come-lately’s who have been urging more 
and more defense expenditures along cer- 
tain lines as election day approaches. 

Mr.SYMINGTON. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. MONRONEY. This rather elec- 
tion-night conversion to a stronger de- 
fense is a new tactic for a candidate for 
the Presidency who is running on the 
basis that he has been privy to most of 
the Security Council decisions which 
have governed this country for the past 
7 years. 

I grant that President Eisenhower 
asked for 1 week to think of something 
which the Vice President had contrib- 
uted or recommended in all those 7 
years. We shall await with interest the 
President’s recollection of this important 
stage. 

The Senator from Missouri, however, 
is not a Johnny-come-lately on airlift, 
on the modernization of the Army, on 
correction of the very dangerous weak- 
ness in conventional ground forces, 
which have been flashing neon lights for 
the past 4 years throughout the world. 

It is very interesting to read now that 
the Republican nominee for President 
has suddenly discovered this weakness, 
after sitting for 7 years in silence on the 
Security Council, and in the other coun- 
cils of the administration. 

It seems to me that the Senator from 
Missouri is making a very important 
point about the cutback in the percen- 
tage of our budget that is being spent on 
national defense, when the President 
himself admits that the danger grows, 
grows, and grows. 

Our airlift planes grow older, so that 
parts of half the planes are no longer 
even made, but have to be hand tooled. 
No one in his right mind would advocate 
having 50 percent of our airlift tied up 
in old, obsolete, lumbering Globemas- 
ters, which comprise the backbone of 
our fleet to shift troops to places of 
emergency, whether it be in the Congo, 
Berlin, the Middle East, Asia, Laos, or 
wherever else it might be. 

Of course it is good to find the Vice 
President discussing this subject almost 
on the 1st of September, 2 months and 8 
days ahead of the national election. But 
where was he, and where were all the 
prophets, in the past few years? Did 
they come forth and say, “We want this 
money. We have asked for money, and 
we want to modernize the Army”? 

I remember the fight made by the 
Senator from Missouri 2 years ago on 
the floor of the Senate, when he sought 
to have our Army modernized from the 
World War II weapons, and to have our 
planes modernized, planes which were 
completely unusable for airlift. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
regular order has been asked for. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Missouri for being consistent 
in his efforts, and we welcome, no matter 
how late, every one of the new members 
of the Army modernization club. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma and also the Sena- 
tor from California. Both of them have 
been intensely interested in this matter 
for many years. Both of them believe 
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that only a strong America can remain 
a free America. 

I am grateful for what the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma has 
said. He, as we all know, is our leader 
and expert in the field of civil aviation, 
which is so closely related to military 
problems of the very type we have been 
discussing. 

Mr. President, I desire to yield to the 
Senator from Minnesota. He has been 
waiting a long time. But if the Senator 
from South Dakota feels that he, in any 
sense, has been neglected by this side 
of the aisle, I shall be glad to yield to 
him first, with the understanding that 
I will not lose the floor. 

Mr, CASE of South Dakota. Does not 
the Senator from Missouri believe that 
the Senator from Minnesota has been 
in the Senate long enough so that his 
skin is sufficiently hard, and that he will 
not be offended too much if the Senator 
from Missouri yields to me at this time? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. In that matter, I 
shall be glad to defer to the Senator 
from Minnesota and let him speak for 
himself. Since he remains silent, I as- 
sume he is in agreement with the Sena- 
tor’s position. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The ques- 
tion which I desired to propound to the 
Senator from Missouri was prompted by 
the fact that it might have a little 
clearer import if it had come directly 
after the interrogation of the Senator 
from California. 

The question was: Does the Senator 
from Missouri think that we can take 
Mr. Sprague’s statement both ways? On 
the one hand, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia wanted to cite the authority for 
the amount of money that ought to be 
spent, but he wanted him to deny that 
authority when he came to estimate as 
to the needs, as to the time it would take 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] and the Senator from Texas 
Mr. JonHnson], to become acquainted 
with the operations of the Department 
of Defense. 

Does the Senator think he can take 
Mr. Sprague as an authority on one 
hand, and not on the other? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. When the distin- 
guished citizen from Massachusetts, Mr. 
Robert Sprague, testified before the Sen- 
ate committee in February, he classified 
himself, in his prepared statement, as a 
conservative Republican. I must say 
that his recent statement has more of 
a political tinge to it than did his testi- 
mony in February. 

At the time he made his statement in 
February, I would guess he was not a 
member of the Vice President’s policy 
board. In fact, there may not have been 
a policy board formed by the Vice Presi- 
dent at that time. 

In any case, I do not see why his erro- 
neous opinion, that it would take the 
distinguished majority leader or the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
2 years to learn the defense job, should 
in any sense be read against his correct 
opinion that this country is going down 
unless more is done in the field of de- 
fense. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I would be the last person to try 
to maintain that sometimes people do not 
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exercise better judgments or express bet- 
ter opinions than they do on other occa- 
sions. But, personally, I have been just 
a little surprised by the approach of the 
Senator from Missouri to the matter un- 
der discussion here today, for it was my 
recollection that a few weeks ago—I re- 
fer to a previous statement made by the 
Senator from Missouri—he was saying 
that we could have better defense for less 
money; and the big criticism of the De- 
fense Department that I understood him 
to make was that it was not using as 
efficiently as it should the money which 
was appropriated. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I have said for 
years, I say today, and I will say tomor- 
row, that if we had followed the recom- 
mendations of the then Chief of Staff, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, with respect to 
the reorganization of the Armed Forces, 
we would have saved billions of dollars 
annually in our defense structure. 

That, as President, he has not carried 
out the recommendations he made years 
ago when he was Chief of Staff of the 
Army is the source of one of my deepest 
regrets with respect to the operations 
of this administration. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I have 
rather applauded—and I have done so 
partly under the tutelage of the Senator 
from Missouri—the efforts to keep the 
program of the Defense Department un- 
der review and to eliminate unnecessary 
expenditures or unnecessary operations. 

The Defense Department is now in the 
process of removing from my own State 
a squadron which has been maintained 
there. But I have not been critical, be- 
cause I understand that the purpose is 
to obtain the greatest possible results 
from the funds expended. 

But on the other hand, if it proves that 
better results will not be obtained as the 
result of that change, then why should 
the old arrangement be abandoned? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator and 
I could continue this discussion indefi- 
nitely. However, one of the major pur- 
poses of my talks today was to correct 
some of the public misstatements which 
have been made recently. The people 
should know the facts. 

For instance, yesterday the Senate 
heard from the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. Corton], 
for whom I have great respect. However, 
he presented what I believe to be incor- 
rect information. 

At that time the Senator from New 
Hampshire referred to 83% million as 
the total amount of money that had been 
spent from 1945 to 1952 for interconti- 
nental missiles. That is not correct. 
Based on fiscal years, through 1953, the 
total surface-to-surface missile program 
amounted to more than $1 billion and 
a major part of that went for such inter- 
continental missiles as the Navaho, the 
Snark, and the Atlas. For that period 
for all missile programs the total was 
about 83 ½ billion. Those figures should 
clarify the picture. 

We also heard from the Senator from 
New Hampshire that the intercontinental 
missile programs in the first year of the 
Eisenhower administration jumped to 
over $1 billion. This was clearly incor- 
rect as the total programs for all types 
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of missiles amounted to $1,067 million 
in fiscal year 1954, which was the first 
year under an Eisenhower budget. That 
was $100 million less than in fiscal year 
1953—the last year of the previous ad- 
ministration’s budgets. 

I mention this only to show that many 
figures which are presented here do, in 
my opinion, give an incorrect impression 
with respect to the actual facts. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, let me conclude, if I may, by 
thanking the Senator from Missouri for 
yielding to me, and by expressing the 
hope that the Senator from Minnesota 
has not had his feelings hurt too badly 
because of this delay in permitting him 
to speak. There is some balm of Gilead, 
and I hope the Senator’s feelings have 
not been hurt. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
am sure the Senator from Minnesota, 
whose manner is always most gracious, 
has not been offended in any way. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Missouri yield briefly to me, 
to permit me to make an observation? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. ENGLE. I wish to make one ob- 
servation with respect to the statement 
made by my good friend, the -Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Corton], who 
unfortunately is not now on the floor. 
On yesterday he stated: 

The contracts which had already been 
made for guided missiles by the Truman 
administration were canceled. 


He was referring to a statement pre- 
viously made by the President. But the 
fact is that the Navaho was a guided mis- 
sile. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct. 

Mr.ENGLE. It was being constructed 
by the North American Co. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct. 
I, too, noticed that error. 

Mr. ENGLE. And the Snark is a 
guided missile, not a ballistic missile. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct. 

Mr. ENGLE. And the Snark was not 
canceled, Not only that, but today the 
Snark is operational and is an interconti- 
nental guided missile. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct. 

Mr. ENGLE. To carry the matter a 
little further, let me point out that a 
Californian by the name of Trevor 
Gardner resigned in 1955 because he 
thought this administration was not 
doing enough. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Not enough in the 
missile field. 

Mr. ENGLE. Yes; not enough in the 
missile field—exactly—particularly in 
that field. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, at 
this time I yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, my 
observation will be very brief. I only 
wish to point out that if the recommen- 
dation of Mr. Sprague were to be fol- 
lowed, as regards the length of time it 
would take the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Kennepy] and the Senator 
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from Texas [Mr. JoHnson] to catch up 
on secret data, then Mr. Sprague is say- 
ing that in the executive branch of our 
Government the principle of inheritance 
should be followed—in other words, from 
President to Vice President—because it is 
obvious that the only other person who 
presides over the Security Council is the 
Vice President. 

Of course, if we were to follow such a 
recommendation, we would have to do 
away with the elections. Of course, that 
is ridiculous; and, as the Senator from 
California pointed out, they cannot have 
it both ways. If the committees have 
been given the truth and the facts, then 
no one in the Congress has had more 
facts than has the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. JoHNnson], the majority lead- 
er, in the course of his service on the 
many committees on which he sits. On 
the other hand, if the committees have 
not been given the truth, there is no ex- 
cuse for the failure of this administration 
to see that the committees were given 
the truth. 

I refer now to Mr. Sprague, whom we 
respect, in order to show that in the arti- 
cle to which reference has been made he 
has cautioned that, unless our country’s 
defense programs increase dramatically 
in the years immediately ahead, then he 
views with horror the situation which will 
confront us 15 or 20 years from now. 
In other words, he is saying that the 
Democratic nominees—the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JoHNson]— 
could not possibly be up to date for 2 
years, which means that they must not 
be elected. But, on the other hand, he 
says that, unless something dramatic is 
done at once and unless we step up our 
programs, we shall face a terrible situa- 
tion 15 or 20 years from now. 

Yet the very man who has been sup- 
posed to help make the decisions which 
have slowed down the pace, and who has 
been on the inside of the secret data, 
is the Vice President of the United 
States. 

All I can say is that if the Vice Presi- 
dent knew that we were slowing down, 
even though there was secret data that 
pointed up the terrible predicament our 
country is in, then there is some explain- 
ing to be done to the country, because 
one does not “play on the team” at 
the expense of the national security. 

I do not think the Vice President 
would do that. I do not want to make 
any accusation. I think the Vice Presi- 
dent would meet his patriotic responsi- 
bilities. 

But the fact is that there has been, 
and there is, a need for what the Sena- 
tor from Missouri has been recommend- 
ing; and Senators on both sides of the 
aisle owe him a debt of gratitude. 

Let me state that the Preparedness 
Subcommittee, of which the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. JoHNnson] is chairman, 
has repeatedly brought to the Senate 
recommendations, which we have carried 
out, to step up the Nation’s defenses. 
But those recommendations have been 
ignored by responsible officials at the 
executive level of our Government. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his customarily valuable con- 
tribution. I noted the quotation: 

“It will take KENNEDY or JOHNSON 2 years 
to get up to date on secret data to make 
proper decisions,” said Sprague, “for brief- 
ing alone is inadequate. The difference be- 
tween briefing and blood, sweat, and tears,” 
said Sprague, “is the difference between day 
and night.” 


I must say I do not understand the 
connotation of that statement. But per- 
haps Mr. Sprague will be before one 
of our committees, some day, and then 
maybe he can elucidate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think one of the 
great weaknesses of the present ad- 
ministration is the word “briefing.” 
They have wanted to be briefed in such 
a hurry; they have wanted to get out 
in the afternoon on the golf links. In- 
deed, they have wanted to be briefed 
before conferences and briefed before 
important decisions were made. What 
this country needs is not briefing; what 
it needs is a study in depth, a study in 
concentration. This being briefed is, per 
se, a weakness. I say we should have 
leadership that is willing to give 18 
to 20 hours a day to their responsibility, 
or 18 to 24 hours a day to it, and not 
be worried about whether or not one 
gets briefed. There is plenty to be in- 
formed about, without being briefed on 
national security matters, when what 
we need is to be immersed with knowl- 
edge and to be so filled with it that one 
is, in effect, an expert. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator. The able Senator 
from Minnesota is a member of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, and he has 
been much interested in the question of 
defense, which, as we all know, is but a 
square on the checkerboard of our for- 
eign policy. I thank him for his re- 
marks, and for his contribution to the 
discussion. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield now to the 
Senator from Alaska, who also is both 
able and informed on the subject of 
national defense. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
other day we accomplished the very con- 
siderable feat of retrieving the cone of 
a satellite by an airplane over the Pa- 
cific. After that was accomplished, as 
we all too often do we indulged in too 
much boasting and bragging. It was 
said in some articles that we were ac- 
tually ahead of the Russians in the race 
toward the conquest of space, that we 
had bridged the gap and were hurtling 
through space with a backward look 
now and then at the Soviets. 

It was just a few days after that that 
the Russians launched two dogs and car- 
ried them through space and brought 
them back to earth. 

Just before coming into the Chamber, 
I read a headline that said: “U.S. Sci- 
entist Predicts That Russians Will Have 
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a Man in Space by November 24.” Will 
we? We have no reason, no hope for 
any such belief. 

Well, I suggest that if we had listened, 
during the years, to the wise counsel 
which the Senator from Missouri has 
given, perhaps we would have a man in 
space by November 24, or before; and I 
am sure that had we listened to his 
warnings, we would have had a greater 
deterrent quality than we possess in 
all weapons, including the very impor- 
tant one of limited war, because, in my 
opinion—and I have heard the Senator 
often and I have read everything he has 
had to say and write on this subject—I 
know the Senator from Missouri speaks 
with the voice of experience and knowl- 
edge and wisdom. Sometimes it has 
seemed to me that the warnings he has 
given this country are comparable to 
those delivered to Great Britain during 
the 1930’s by Winston Churchill. The 
Senator from Missouri has an all- 
embracing knowledge of this subject. 

We of Alaska, if I may speak of my 
own State for a moment, were particu- 
larly gratified when he joined us, just a 
few weeks ago, in protesting against the 
weakening of our bases there, the clos- 
ing of one of them, at a time when our 
capacity to maintain bases abroad is 
being seriously impaired. 

The Senator from Missouri summed 
the whole proposition up in a very few 
words, and I hope those words will be 
heard and read by all Americans. They 
were at the close of his speech, and I 
should like to quote them again, because 
I think they are of extraordinary im- 
portance. The Senator from Missouri 
closed his inspiring, knowledgeable, and 
important address by saying, in refer- 
ence to the dangers we confront: 

If they are not real, we will lose some 
money. If they are real, however, and we 
fail to recognize them through action, we 
are risking the loss of our freedom. 


The Senator from Missouri has per- 
formed a great service today. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the senior Senator 
from Alaska, who naturally is interested 
in this problem at least as much as any 
other Senator. His State is by far the 
State closest to the possible aggressor. 
T respect his opinion, and I am grateful 
for the kind remarks he has made. 

Mr. President, I am about to yield the 
floor unless there are further questions. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am pleased to 
yield to the majority leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I was not 
aware the Senator had concluded. I 
thought there were some other questions 
to be asked of him, and I did not want 
to interrupt him until he had concluded. 

First of all, I commend the Senator 
for his diligence and the attention he 
has given to this subject for many years 
with the result that he is one of the 
outstanding authorities in this Nation in 
all matters relating to our security. 

That was true of the Senator before 
he was elected to this body. I found in 
him a most trusted counselor and wise 
adviser for many years when he was 
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rendering outstanding service in the 
Pentagon. 

Mr. President, I have been in the Con- 
gress for 24 years. During all those 24 
years I have been a member of a com- 
mittee concerned with the defense of our 
country. 

Mr. President, I have never been more 
concerned with the relative strength of 
our Nation and with the dangers that 
face us thanI am today. And feeling as 
I do in that regard, I am deeply indebted 
to the very able Senator from Missouri 
for the contributions he frequently 
makes in this field. His statement to- 
day is another example not only of his 
wisdom, but of his vision. 

Mr. President, I am concerned with 
the developments in the world, as I think 
all Americans are. I have before me a 
letter that is marked “Urgent” that was 
sent to me at 12:43 today, less than one- 
half hour ago. It is signed by the Com- 
mander in Chief of this Nation, the 
President of the United States. 

I wish to quote briefly from the letter, 
which deals with the mutual security 
program: 


In view of the worldwide scope of this 
program and the necessity for planning so 
far ahead in such an effort, time is of the 
essence, These critical matters simply will 
not wait until the Congress returns in Jan- 
uary, then to assess the results of its actions 
taken now. There is at the moment such 
an acceleration of events in the world that 
we must be forearmed at all times and ready 
to deal with critical situations as they de- 
velop. It must be evident to the Congress 
from the speed with which the situation in 
Africa recently developed that we must stay 
ready and that our free world security pro- 
grams, economic and military, must be kept 
continuously adequate. Postponement of 
these funds needed now may irretrievably 
cripple us later. 

I enclose a public statement that I have 
just released. 

Iam sending an identical letter to Senator 
DirKsEN and similar communications to the 
House leaders. 


I have not read all of the letter. I 
had better read the first two paragraphs 
so that there will be no question as to 
its contents: 


I am deeply disturbed by the action yes- 
terday of the conference on the mutual se- 
curity appropriation. I cannot state too 
strongly my belief that a cut of this size 
will jeopardize the security of the country. 

I hope the Senate will reject the confer- 
ence report should the House approve it. 
Both political parties and all of the major 
national candidates are publicly committed 
to the support of an adequate mutual secu- 
rity program. No one can responsibly con- 
tend that this conference report and the 
amounts approved constitute adequacy in 
today’s world. 


I thank the Senator for yielding to me, 
so that I could give to the Senate the 
benefit of the President’s most recent 
observations, observations he made less 
than 30 minutes ago. 

Since he feels as he does, it disturbs me 
when I read the financial plans of the 
Department of Defense and I see that 
they have not only held back $978 mil- 
lion, which was released to the services 
without permitting them to actually pro- 
ceed to place orders or contracts, but 
they also have now impounded $621 mil- 
lion, which they have frozen and have 
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not allocated to the military depart- 
ments. 

Mr. President, the conference commit- 
tee reduced the Senate bill for foreign 
aid by some $260 million. That is a 
matter which concerns us all. We will 
debate it at some length, I am sure, if 
the conference report is favorably acted 
upon by the House of Representatives. 
It is a matter which will concern each 
Senator, in view of the statements made 
by the Commander in Chief, that in this 
fast changing world there is a question 
whether we can afford to reduce the 
Senate bill by as much as $260 million. 

I submit, Mr. President, it is equally 
important that the Executive not reduce 
what was provided by Congress for the 
Department of Defense by $621 million. 
I hope the executive branch will stop, 
look, and listen before it decides to per- 
manently freeze these funds which the 
„ in its wisdom has made avail- 
able. 

It has gotten to be somewhat the prac- 
tice of the Executive in recent years to 
follow this procedure. I think it is an 
unwarranted procedure. I think it is an 
unwise procedure. I am not sure that it 
is not an unconstitutional procedure. 

The President decides that he wishes 
to freeze funds. He has a perfect oppor- 
tunity to disapprove appropriations by 
veto, but once he approves the funds 
which the Congress appropriates, by 
signing the bill, I do not think it is right 
to withhold those funds for the purposes 
for which the Congress appropriated 
them. 

I remind the Senator that I, along 
with him, opposed this action when it 
was taken by a Democratic President. 
When a Democratic President froze 
funds for the Air Force, I stood up and 
protested in this body, and I protested 
in the country. I protest again today 
the action which has been taken this 
year, which was taken last year, and 
which was taken the year before in 
withholding funds which the Congress 
appropriated for the Defense Establish- 
ment. 

I regret that the Congress did not see 
fit to appropriate all of the funds 1 
thought should be appropriated and 
which the Senator from Missouri 
thought should be appropriated. How- 
ever, the Senate this year, as the Sen- 
ator so well stated, appropriated more 
than $1.2 billion over and above the 
budget request. We were able to retain 
some $661 million of that in conference. 
The bill which was sent to the President 
carried appropriations of $40.5 billion, 
which was $661 million more than the 
President had requested. 

Now we find that the money has not 
been allocated. I look forward to the 
day when it will be allocated. Some 
people deny it has been frozen, They 
say it simply has not been allocated. I 
say that all the money asked for in the 
budget has been allocated. The finan- 
cial plan of January proposed to allo- 
cate all of the funds available for fiscal 
year 1961. It is passing strange to me 
that the amount not now allocated, 
which is now frozen of $621 million is 
about the same as the amount by which 
Congress increased the budget request. 
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I can understand why the Depart- 
ments have not been allocated these 
funds, because the Secretary of Defense, 
after coming back from a Cabinet meet- 
ing, issued an order which said that he 
had been instructed to withhold every- 
thing that could be withheld which was 


provided by the Congress over the 
budget figure. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is 
correct. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That order 
is in the Recorp of June 30, 1960, on 
page 15100. 

I commend the Senator for his bring- 
ing to the attention of the public the 
facts as he sees them. He has performed 
a great service. 

I serve on two committees with the 
Senator. He and I both are well aware, 
as the President states, that this is a 
very critical period. Our country is 
faced with a series of crises. If the 
President feels we would endanger the 
security of this country by withholding 
$260 million from the foreign aid pro- 
gram, what will we do to the security of 
this country if we withhold over $600 
million from our Defense Establish- 
ment? 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator 
makes a very wise point. He is one of 
the outstanding authorities in this coun- 
try on national defense. He has had 
much experience in this field—not only 
as chairman of the Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences, as chair- 
man of the Military Preparedness Sub- 
committee, and as a longtime member 
of the Committee on Armed Services of 
the Senate, but also as a result of his 
interest in the military field during his 
long tenure in the other body. 

I have been impressed with the major- 
ity leader’s determination that the 
people should have all the information 
the disclosure of which will not help a 
possible enemy. 

Mr. President, several years ago the 
able majority leader made a speech in 
which he used a sentence which I have 
employed many times and which I think 
is quite pertinent to what we are talk- 
ing about today. He said that the 
strength of a nation depends upon the 
will of the people, and in a democratic 
form of government in order for that 
will to function the people must be in- 
formed. 

It worries me that the administration 
enlarges the danger by freezing the 
funds, as the majority leader points out, 
and at the same time protests come from 
the Commander in Chief about the re- 
duction in the conference report on the 
mutual security bill. It worries me that 
those defense funds are being frozen by 
the Secretary of Defense, under order 
from the Bureau of the Budget, or from 
the Treasury Department, or from the 
White House, or all three. 

What worries me most of all, how- 
ever, are the two letters which the Sec- 
retary of Defense wrote to the majority 
leader. I submit to any fairminded per- 
son who reads those letters carefully 
that the impression one gains is that 
since January this administration has 
asked for more funds for national de- 
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fense. That is not correct. The fact is 
that the amount of money finally re- 
quested by this administration for fiscal 
year 1961, despite the speeches made by 
the Commander in Chief and by many 
others about the growing danger, is less 
than it was when the President’s budget 
came to Congress in January. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I think the most 
important development we can have in 
the next few weeks with respect to these 
problems is to get out to the American 
people all the facts which will not help 
a possible enemy. 

If Iam wrong in my analysis of these 
letters, which were written to the ma- 
jority leader, I want to be corrected, but 
before I am criticized with respect to my 
observations on these letters, I hope they 
will be read carefully by all Members of 
this body. 

I am happy to yield to the minority 
leader. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Before the majority 
leader leaves the Chamber, I wish to 
make an observation. He overlooks at 
once a very simple—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Who over- 
looks? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The majority leader 
overlooks a very simple and all-impor- 
tant point. The Senator has addressed 
himself to the question of money already 
appropriated but not administratively 
allocated. It is available. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. As the majority 
leader pointed out, nearly a billion dol- 
lars has been allocated, but the services 
have been told they cannot spend it un- 
less they receive further orders. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But it is there. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. In addition to 
which there is $621 million that is frozen. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Does the Senator 
from Missouri agree that the money is 
available? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The money is not 
available in this sense: As a result of the 
money being frozen, we shall not have 
as much security as we would have if 
the money were being used. Our pro- 
duction lines would have proceeded with 
more economy and there would have 
been a more continuous flow of needed 
materials. As a result, we will not get 
the same type and character of defense 
which we would have had if this pro- 
gram had proceeded in an orderly fash- 
ion. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But in the interest 
of an accurate record 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Oh, Mr. President, 
the Senator from Missouri 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If the Senator from 
Missouri does not wish to yield, it is all 
right. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am most inter- 
ested in an accurate record. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In the interest of an 
accurate record, the Senator from Mis- 
souri must concede that the money he 
is talking about has been appropriated 
out of the Public Treasury by the Con- 
gress. Am I right or am I wrong? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is 
right. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Good. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. Now I should like 
to make the statement that the letter 
from the Secretary of Defense implies 
that the $750 million mentioned in his 
letter was inserted as an increase at the 
request of the administration, The truth 
is that it was inserted over the objec- 
tion of the administration, and as of to- 
day the administration is asking for less 
money for defense than the President of 
the United States asked for in his budget 
message last January. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The point I make is 
this: The Senator from Missouri is talk- 
ing about money that has been appro- 
priated. When the majority leader read 
from the letter that came to him a few . 
minutes ago, an identical copy of which 
came to me, it was apparent that the 
President was writing about money that 
the Congress had failed to appropriate, 
and whether there are administrative 
derelictions or not, the money will not 
be available no matter who is President 
of the United States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is cer- 
tainly correct, and has absolutely noth- 
ing to do with the point we are making. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I could not agree 
more fully with the majority leader. 

Let me assure the Senator that where- 
as I have not always agreed with him 
with respect to his positions on mutual 
security, in this case I intend to do my 
best to support the President of the 
United States, the majority leader, and 
the minority leader, especially if they are 
in agreement. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Iyield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The minority leader 
has never overlooked the point that the 
Senator from Missouri makes. I bela- 
bored it the other day. I pointed out 
that, conceding this money was tempo- 
rarily withheld from allocation or appor- 
tionment, there are still 10 months to go 
in this fiscal year. Who shall say what 
kind of condition will confront us? I 
point out that this Congress has put on 
the statute books an antideficiency 
statute which is just as binding on the 
Pentagon and our military officials as on 
anyone else. 

They must have a proper regard for 
the fluidity and the fever that abound in 
the world today, and the necessity for 
looking down the road. The point is here 
that the money has been withheld—as 
much as to say it has been withheld for 
good. Certainly not. Planning takes 
time. We must look down the road, and 
decisions cannot be made overnight. 
The administration is doing what in my 
judgment may be the wise and prudent 
thing to follow up a course that adds up 
to our security and defense. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
would say to our distinguished minority 
leader that withholding that money—I 
have done my best to get at the facts— 
is increasing the cost to the American 
people. That is not the only important 
point. It is also important that the rea- 
son there is any money withheld is not 
due to any request of the administration, 
but because money was appropriated by 
the Congress over and above the protests 
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of this administration. That is what 
the record shows, and that is the kernel 
of the speech I made today. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The point is con- 
stantly being made that the funds are 
frozen, as much as to say they are in a 
sort of perpetual iceberg. Nothing of the 
kind is true. They are there. They 
await programing and planning, which 
cannot be done overnight. The funds 
were appropriated for the fiscal year 1961 
which begins on the Ist of July of 1960 
and ends on the 30th of June of 1961. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Is there any 
assurance that the Senator can give the 
Senate or the country to the effect that 
the order issued by the Secretary of De- 
fense, namely “withhold all increases 
over the budget figure to the maximum 
practical extent,” will result in the Secre- 
tary of Defense allocating all the money 
that Congress appropriated and expected 
to see used during fiscal year 1961? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I pointed out when 
we belabored that subject before, that 
the language used was “to the maxi- 
mum practical extent,” and those were 
the key words in the letter that came 
from the Secretary of Defense. That is 
good language. That indicates pru- 
dence. That indicates that he is look- 
ing down the road, because defense is 
not for today or for tomorrow or next 
week or next month. It is a continuing 
responsibility, and that must be kept in 
mind constantly. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? The Senator from Texas 
has raised a point on which I should like 
to comment. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator from Texas 
asked if we could possibly have any as- 
surance that this money would be used. 
I say that the Senator from Texas gave 
us that assurance himself on the floor 
last week when he read a letter from the 
Secretary of Defense that indicated that 
$500 million of the extra $1,100,000 that 
was at first withheld had already been 
committed. 

-Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That point 
has nothing to do with the assurance of 
the use of the $621 million that is now 
frozen, as the Senator knows. 

Mr. BUSH. That reduced the overage 
from $1.1 billion to $621 million. That it 
is not the intention to freeze the overage 
I think is demonstrated in view of the 
fact that a part of the funds has already 
been committed. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. While the minor- 
ity leader was absent from the Chamber, 
I submitted a resolution, which I asked 
to have lie on the table. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I heard the request. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. At the request of 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire I said that I would bring it up 
tomorrow during the morning hour. I 
have gone around the country and I find 
that one of the chief deterrents to an 
efficient operation from the standpoint 
of cost to the taxpayer and from the 
standpoint of an effective defense the ar- 
bitrary ceilings and similar restrictions 
which are put on items of high priority. 
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Therefore I submitted this short resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas the national security of the United 
States is becoming increasingly endangered 
by Communist practices and policies; 

Whereas the military strength of the Com- 
munist nations has been increasing more 
rapidly than that of the United States; and 

Whereas the United States has the re- 
sources, if it will but use them, to give its 
citizens a more adequate deterrent and a 
more adequate defense against aggression: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that the Secretary of Defense should be au- 
thorized and directed to remove expenditure 
ceilings and other such administrative de- 
vices and procedures which limit or retard 
high-priority programs and projects in the 
Department of Defense. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Does the Senator 
want an answer from me? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I shall be happy 
to have an answer from the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I must oppose the 
resolution, and I will tell the Senator 
why. The majority leader asked, “What 
assurance can be given?” If Tom Gates 
and his associates are not dedicated peo- 
ple with a sense of mission, who have 
as much interest in the survival and 
security of our country as do Members 
of the Senate, then, of course, I give up. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I do not 
question the dedication or the devotion 
of Tom Gates. I question his judgment. 
The Constitution does not give Tom 
Gates the power to veto the action of 
Congress. It gives it to the President. If 
he does not wish to exercise it, he should 
not pass the power on to some subordi- 
nate official. I want to read some testi- 
mony to the Senator. I hope he will 
remain in the Chamber. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I will be here. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor asked me to stay to listen to him. 

I wish to read from page 229 of the 
hearings on missiles, space, and other 
major defense matters conducted earlier 
this year by the Preparedness Investigat- 
ing Subcommittee and the Space Com- 
mittee. This testimony was given by the 
man who has been nominated to be 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
General Lemnitzer: 


Senator STENNIS. What was the last figure? 

General LEMNITZER. $175 million. 

Mr. Wetst. Has this amount been put in 
reserve? 

General LEMNITZER. It has been placed in 
reserve by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. WEIsL. Why hasn't the Bureau re- 
leased these funds? It was the clear intent 
of Congress to use that money to modernize 
your Army. 

General LEMNITZER. I can’t answer that. 
You will have to ask the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. WEIsL. Did you protest against reserv- 
ing that money and not using it for modern- 
ization of the Army? 

General LEMNITzER. We have requested ap- 
portionment of these funds on a number of 
occasions. 
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Mr. WEIsL. Are you satisfied with the rate 
of modernization of the Army? 

General LEMNITZER. No, I don’t think it is 
normal for anyone in my particular position 
to be satisfied with the rate. 

Mr. WrIs. I know that. 

General LEMNITZER. I would like to see the 
rate increased. 


Immediately preceding this discus- 
sion, General Lemnitzer testified that 
the Congress appropriated $382.6 mil- 
lion in the 1960 appropriation bill above 
the President’s budget request for the 
modernization of the Army. How much 
did the Army get out of it? When they 
finally got through withholding and 
freezing and apportioning in the Bureau 
of the Budget, the Army finally got $43.4 
million for additional modernization. 

In the financial plan for fiscal year 
1961 which was sent to the Congress in 
January, every dollar is shown as being 
allocated. However, when Congress in- 
creased the appropriations the Depart- 
ment of Defense planned to allocate only 
the amount that had been requested, and 
instructed each military department not 
to use any of the additional funds the 
Congress had allowed, except in the one 
instance in which the law made it man- 
datory. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. In many cases 
they asked to have reduced the amounts 
that Congress had made available. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Today, as 
of this hour, the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], who is familiar 
with the situation, has urged them, orally 
and in writing, to go ahead and carry 
out the will of Congress, which Congress 
expressed when it appropriated these 
funds. As chairman of the Prepared- 
ness Investigating Subcommittee and 
the chairman of the Space Committee, I 
have urged them to go ahead and use 
the money. The great achievements 
during the past few days in the space 
field are the result of the money Con- 
gress appropriated, in some instances 
over what the administration had asked 
for. 

Mr.SYMINGTON. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I hope they 
will use the funds they have, and if they 
need any more funds, or can use the 
extra funds, or the security of the coun- 
try requires additional funds, the Presi- 
dent, insofar as the Defense Department 
is concerned, will do what he has done 
so far as the foreign aid program is con- 
cerned. 

When the House acts on the confer- 
ence report on the foreign aid appropria- 
tions, and when that conference report 
comes to the Senate, I believe it is of 
sufficient importance that every Mem- 
ber of the Senate should be in his seat, 
listening to the arguments pro and con 
with respect to the foreign aid bill. 

I do not know what the merits of the 
President’s position may be. I do know 
that he is entitled to have his position 
weighed carefully and examined thor- 
oughly and finally passed on patriotically 
without regard to party lines. That is 
what the Senator from Texas proposes 
to continue to do when he is dealing with 
the security of this Nation. 
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I do not think it is up to any budget 
clerk, and I do not believe it is up to 
any Secretary of any Department within 
the Department of Defense, to say to 
Congress, “Oh, yes; you have acted and 
appropriated money. You say you want 
B-70’s. You say you want the Army 
modernized. The President says he ap- 
proves it. However, we are not going 
to release the funds.” 

If we get to that point in our Govern- 
ment, we will not have the kind of Gov- 
ernment we should have, but a Govern- 
ment run by some clerk in the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Iam glad to yield 
to my friend from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It seems to me that 
the whole argument compresses itself 
into this kind of summation: The ma- 
jority leader says that we gave them 
the money and we want them to spend 
the whole wad now. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. We want it 
allocated, just as the rest of the $40 bil- 
lion was allocated. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator wants 
them to spend it all now. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. We want it 
allocated now. We want the financial 
plan to show that the funds will be used 
during fiscal year 1961 and not frozen 
until next fiscal year. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am in favor of ex- 
ercising a little prudence. I will always 
put my chips on those who take a little 
time to see to it that we get the “biggest 
bang out of every buck.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. They got a 
“bang” out of the 40 billion “‘bucks” ap- 
propriated by the Congress. If they can 
allocate the $39.3 billion that was re- 
quested in the budget, why can they not 
allocate the $661 million that Congress 
appropriated over the budget request? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The point is that 
the letters from the Defense Department, 
as I read them, implied that the extra 
money which is now available, resulted 
from requests by the Defense Depart- 
ment. One of the chief points that I 
have been making is that the money is 
available as a result of action by Con- 
gress, in the main, against the wishes of 
the Department of Defense. Therefore 
if that money is to be used, I congratu- 
late the Senate and I congratulate the 
House that the money has been appro- 
priated over the objection of the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Iam glad to yield 
to my friend the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. BUSH. Is it not true that in 
1958 we amended the National Defense 
Act? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. In 1958 we re- 
vised the National Defense Act of 1947. 

Mr. BUSH. Yes. We are speaking 
of the same thing. The Senator was 
active in drafting that legislation, and 
I agreed with him on many points in 
connection with it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator cer- 
tainly did. 
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Mr. BUSH. We wanted to do every- 
thing possible to bring about a unifica- 
tion of the services, and the Senator 
made an excellent case for it. I do not 
think the legislation went as far as the 
Senator or I would have liked to see it 
go. However, one of the features of the 
act was to give to the Secretary of De- 
fense more authority with respect to 
disposing of appropriations. It was rec- 
ognized that he might use the authority 
so that in the light of new developments 
he could switch appropriations from one 
place to another. My question is 
whether it is not true that the Secre- 
tary of Defense is acting within the au- 
thority given him under that act, when 
he is withholding, temporarily, I think, 
the $620 million which is under discus- 
sion. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Does the Senator 
have the statute to which he refers? 

Mr. BUSH. I do not have it before 
me. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. It would be bet- 
ter if we had the exact language be- 
fore us. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator is not pre- 
pared, then, to agree with me that the 
act gives the Secretary that authority? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I would rather re- 
read the statute first. The present Sec- 
retary of Defense has my respect, and I 
do not criticize him in any way from the 
standpoint of his being a great Ameri- 
can patriot. I do, however, criticize his 
judgment. I also criticize the accuracy 
of the language in his letters. I am not 
questioning his authority. I would like 
to reread the statute before making a 
specific interpretation. In effect, $1 
billion, in addition to the $621 million, 
has been frozen. It has been allocated, 
but the services have been told they 
cannot use it until they get further 
instructions. 

Once again I wish to express to my 
friend, the Senator from Connecticut, 
my point that many of us tried very 
hard to get additional appropriations, 
and we were opposed by the adminis- 
tration. I say that as an ad hoc mem- 
ber of the Senate Defense Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee. I do not believe 
that it is right or proper for anyone to 
say or imply that the money is money 
that is now available as the result of 
the administration’s request. That is 
my major point. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I have listened to the 
Senator’s speech with great interest. I 
think one sitting in the gallery today, 
or one who reads the speeches and the 
comments made by the majority leader, 
would assume that the additional money 
which has been made available by the 
Congress has been frozen and that it 
will not be used. I think that would be 
the judgment of one who, without any 
knowledge of the facts, hears or reads 
the speech of the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri and the comments of the 
distinguished majority leader. 

To give the complete facts, the RECORD 
should show what the President of the 
United States has said. The President 
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said recently at a press conference, when 
he was asked the question whether these 
funds were frozen, that he could not 
accept the term “frozen.” He said, as I 
remember, that Congress had stricken 
$1,300 million from requests which had 
been made by the administration, and 
that Congress had appropriated $1,700 
million for military uses which Congress 
thought were more important. 

He pointed out that in this situation, 
it is necessary for the Department of 
Defense to revise its program, removing 
expenditures which were submitted by 
the Department, and putting in their 
place $1,700 million of undertakings 
which Congress thought more impor- 
tant. It is necessary to make plans. It 
is necessary to determine how best the 
Department of Defense can use such 
funds. 

The point is that he denied, certainly 
by implication, that the funds were 
frozen. I make this statement of facts 
from memory, as I read his statements 
in the newspapers. When we are de- 
bating a question as important as na- 
tional defense, when the Senator from 
Missouri, an able advocate for national 
defense, speaks, and when the majority 
leader, a candidate for Vice President 
speaks, the President’s statements ought 
to go in the Record. The President did 
not say he had frozen the funds. He 
said it was necessary to determine how 
to use the funds. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky for 
his contribution to this discussion. 
First, I assure the distinguished Senator 
that I did not say that the President 
did or did not say anything on the ques- 
tion of frozen funds. I do know that 
our defense progress is being impeded by 
directives or instructions affecting our 
highest priority items. 

The reason for the resolution I sub- 
mitted this morning was to take care of 
that condition at this time. 

I never thought last February that I 
would be on the floor of the Senate in 
August arguing as to whether or not 
Congress wanted to provide more money 
than the administration did in this field. 
For many months, as I believe the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky knows, I have been 
doing my best, together with many of 
my colleague, to increase the amount 
requested by the administration. 

Mr. COOPER. I desire to make my- 
self perfectly clear. I have always 
listened to the able Senator from Mis- 
souri, for I have recognized his keen 
interest in maintaining and building an 
adequate Defense Establishment for the 
country. I accept his purposes without 
question. 

In this year it is natural and right 
that the adequacy of our defense should 
be discussed, not in Congress alone but 
throughout the country, and in the 
political campaign. It is one of the 
great issues before the country, and 
such a discussion should take place. 

I must say, however, that I deprecate— 
I am not referring to the speech of the 
Senator from Missouri, but to a general 
purpose—the statements made by a 
great many persons which do not give an 
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accurate analysis of our defenses and 
downgrade the defense position of the 
United States before the world. I have 
talked to many people in my State. 
They do not know the elements of our 
military strength, and hearing only 
charges of weakness, have come to be- 
lieve that the United States is danger- 
ously weak, chiefly because of speeches 
which downgrade the strength of the 
United States. It is not fair to the 
people of the country unless all the 
facts and elements of our great strength 
are given. They exist—the issue of 
whether they are enough, adequate, is 
one of opinion. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. There is no Mem- 
ber of this body for whom I have more 
respect than I have for the Senator from 
Kentucky. But, if he wishes to join the 
Secretary of Defense in the latter’s state- 
ment that he does not object to any criti- 
cism of our military policy so long as 
that criticism agrees with the Depart- 
ment of Defense, I cannot join him in 
that view. 

I believe it is not only my right, but 
also my duty, as a U.S. Senator, to lay 
before the people of this country all 
facts which will not help a possible 
enemy. 

I have said before, and I shall repeat, 
that today this country’s defense pro- 
grams are inadequate as against the 
growing strength of communism. If I 
believe that, I have not only the right 
but the duty to say it, as I see my obli- 
gation as a Senator. 

I do not accept in any way any impli- 
cation of possible disloyalty in telling 
the people of the United States the truth. 
That is what the purpose of my talks 
have been and will continue to be. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Missouri and I have known 
each other for almost 40 years. He 
knows that I would never deny the right 
of criticism, and he knows the warm re- 
gard and respect I hold for him. What 
I have tried to point out is that it would 
be a great service to the people of the 
United States to tell them what we have 
in military strength, so that they will not 
be led to believe we are hopelessly weak. 
It can be argued that we should have 
more, but my inquiries lead me to believe 
that today we have the strongest force 
in the world and are progressing. We 
should tell the people that we have 2,000 
SAC bombers, any one capable of carry- 
ing striking power more powerful than 
all that used in World War II; that we 
have a thousand bombers in Europe; 
that we have 300 to 400 bombers in our 
fleets; that we have Polaris missiles; that 
we have at least an ICBM installation in 
this country; that we have IRBM’s over- 
seas, and many other lesser missiles. As 
they read speeches which speak only of 
weaknesses they think the United States 
is almost helpless. Speak of the need to 
increase our strength—and this I favor; 
criticize, but give also to our people the 
story of our total defenses. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I know of no one 
who does not say that the United States 
is very strong today. I agree with Dr. 
Baxter; Mr. Robert Lovett, who for my 
money knows as much about this subject 
as any citizen; Mr. Sprague; and Mr. 
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Watkins. They all say, in effect, three 
things: We are not doing enough. We 
can afford to do more. If we do not do 
more, we shall get into trouble. 

I do not believe anyone, whether he be 
a private citizen, like any of the gentle- 
men to whom I just referred, and all 
the other gentlemen who are on the 
Rockefeller panels, on the CED panels, 
the Gaither panels, and the Johns Hop- 
kins study panels, should be criticized in 
his effort to bring this position before 
the people. 

As the Senator from Kentucky says, 
our policies must be changed. Our prob- 
lem will grow. So I think it is our duty 
to tell the people. We do not harm the 
country by expressing our position from 
the standpoint of loyal opposition. We 
all know that the Kremlin knows at least 
as much about our defense situation as 
does the average American citizen. The 
Soviets can get it from our trade maga- 
zines and from the official reports of ad- 
ministrative agencies. They know most 
of the facts. 

I agree with the implications in Secre- 
tary Brucker’s recent speech: That some 
of our most serious problems from a dip- 
lomatic standpoint today result because 
we have not modernized our weaponry. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question in point? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. It has to do with the very 
point raised by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. I ask the question in the spirit 
of the position taken by the Senator from 
Kentucky. I feel exactly as he does 
about this matter. 

I think it is very dangerous for us to 
deprecate the strength of the United 
States. The Senator has heard me, in 
remarks in the Committee on Armed 
Services, object to some of the testimony 
which has been given, because it would 
place valuable information in the hands 
of people who are opposed to us and who 
may become dangerous enemies. 

There are limits beyond which criti- 
cism of our defense posture should not 
go. I should like to ask a question. 
The Democratic candidate for election 
to be President stated at a gathering in 
Virginia, the other evening, in referring 
to the Vice President: 


During the 8 years he has been presiding— 


That is to say, over the Security 
Council— 
our security has declined more rapidly than 
over any comparable period in our history— 
in terms of defensive strength and retalia- 
tory power, in terms of our alliances, in 
terms of our scientific effort and reputation. 


Does the Senator from Missouri be- 
lieve that was a fair statement? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I want to be very 
careful in answering the question, be- 
cause it has overtones which have not 
previously come into the debate today: 
I not only believe it was a fair statement, 
but the fact it is true is one of the chief 
reasons I wanted to be in the Senate. 
There never was a day, perhaps until 
recently, when I was not certain that if 
our country were attacked, it could de- 
stroy any possible enemy 

Mr. BUSH. Does the Senator be- 
lieve—— 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. Let me complete 
my answer, please, 

Mr. BUSH. Yes, I want the Senator 
to answer. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Based on the tes- 
timony that has been given under oath 
before the Military Preparedness Sub- 
committee of the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, the question of whether 
our Nation can retaliate if it is at- 
tacked depends, if those experts are 
right, on what the enemy now has, not 
alone on what our country has. To the 
best of my knowledge, never before in 
all its history has our country been in 
as adverse a relatively defensive strength 
position as it is today. 

I should like to read several state- 
ments which are pertinent to the mat- 
ter we are discussing. I read now from 
an article written by Murrey Marder, 
ase published today in the Washington 

‘ost: 

For critical evalutions of U.S. defense 
strength, the Nixon forces also have gone to 
Republicans who have worked inside the 
administration in the past. 

An example is Robert C. Sprague, a mem- 
ber of Nrxon’s policy advisory group. 


And we have heard, here, references 
to Mr, Sprague’s testimony. 

I read further from the article: 

The most recent study was the security 
resources study by the Gaither committee, 
in 1957, for which he was the final director. 
He has talked with Nrxon during the course 
of the defense reviews, and at National Se- 
curity Council meetings where he submitted 
reports. Sprague is now head of Sprague 
Electric Co., at Quincy, Mass., and chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 


The article states what his testimony 
last February was, and also describes 
Mr. Sprague, as follows: 

Sprague, a calm, forceful, deliverative fig- 
ure, caused a stir last February when he 
told the Senate Subcommittee on National 
Policy Machinery: 

“The Nation faces a clear and imminent 
threat to its survival, but we have not yet 
fully awakened to this very unpleasant fact. 


The point I want to make to the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut, this afternoon, is 
that I fully agree with that statement 
made by that prominent and informed 
Republican. I believe it completely jus- 
tifles what the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts said in his speech the other 
evening with respect to our defense 
position today. 

Mr. BUSH. I am very much surprised 
to hear the Senator say that he agrees 
that during these past 8 years our 
security has declined more rapidly than 
over any comparable period in our his- 
tory. I simply say to the Senator that 
I do not believe that statement can be 
sustained before any impartial tribunal. 

I agree with the Senator that today 
we are facing tremendous danger, as we 
have been on an increasing scale during 
the past 8 years, and I think it is greater 
today than it ever has been before. But 
I do not think it is fair to say to the 
people of the United States that our 
strength has been on a decline, when we 
know it has been on an increase. The 
Senator from Kentucky just now out- 
lined some of the remarkable increases 
in our strength. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. Just a minute, 
please; the Senator from Connecticut is 
veering away from the basic thought be- 
hind the statement made by the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BUSH. No, I am not; I am deal- 
ing directly with it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Ispent last week- 
end with the Senator from Massachu- 
setts—a very constructive and instruc- 
tive weekend for both of us—at the 
headquarters of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand at Omaha, Nebr.; and I know 
what was told us there, and I know what 
the Senator from Massachusetts was re- 
ferring to, and was speaking about. 

As I said this morning, in a speech 
made on July 27 by the President, he in 
effect assured the American people that 
the United States of today could defeat 
the United States of 1952. I agree with 
that statement. It is a statement of 
fact, and I fully concur in it, but it has 
nothing to do with the problem facing 
this country. 

What he did not say and what is im- 
plied in the statement of the Senator 
from Massachusetts, of course, is that 
when one talks about the strength of 
the United States, it really means noth- 
ing unless one also talks about the rela- 
tive strength of our country, as against 
the strength of a possible enemy. 

The Senator from Connecticut was a 
great baseball player in college; and he 
knows that he would have no trouble 
deciding whether he would rather have 
3 runs for his team when the op- 
posing team had no runs, or whether he 
would rather have his team have 6 
runs when the opposing team had 12 


runs. 

Of course the strength of the United 
States has increased, because we now 
have weapons far stronger than any we 
have had before. But it is most unfair 
to imply in any way that when the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts was speaking 
the other evening, he was not talking 
about our relative increase in strength, 
instead of our actual increase in strength. 

Mr. BUSH. I cannot agree that the 
Senator from Massachusetts used the 
word “relative,” in referring to our 
strength. He did not use that word. 
The impression I got was that he thought 
our strength was on the downgrade. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Our relative 
strength. 

Mr. BUSH. But the Senator from 
Massachusetts did not use the word 
“relative”; and I think it very important 
not to downgrade the strength of the 
United States, not even in the heat of 
a political campaign. Ido not think the 
American people can be easily fooled. 
But I think our allies and other peoples 
in the world might be seriously upset by 
any such statements. 

So I wish to join the Senator from 
Kentucky in objecting—as I have all this 
year, as the Senator from Missouri 
knows—to, first, any attempts to give an 
incorrect or incomplete picture of the 
defense position of the United States 
and, second, any attempts to downgrade 
the strength of our country. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
compliment the Senator on the contribu- 
tion he makes on the Armed Services 
Committee, where I have the honor to 
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sit with him, and I wish to compliment 
Many others. For example, I compli- 
ment the Vice President with respect to 
his apparently changing position with 
respect to our national defense. 

Inasmuch as the name of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] has 
been brought into the discussion, let me 
say that I note that the headline on the 
article to which reference has been made 
today is “Nrxon’s Counselors Urge De- 
fense Shift.” 

Mr. President, there has been a shift; 
and I also wish to commend the distin- 
guished Governor of New York, Mr. 
Rockefeller, for making it clear to the 
Vice President that if Governor Rocke- 
feller was going to support the Repub- 
lican program and platform, he wanted 
to see a different type and character of 
national defense platform than the one 
which had been planned originally. And 
I wish to commend the Vice President 
of the United States for accepting much, 
if not most, of the thinking of the Gover- 
nor of New York in this regard. 

Again I wish to say that I am proud 
the program the Governor of New York 
suggested, $342 billion, was for exactly 
the same sum I had previously sug- 
gested—in other words, a 83 ½ billion in- 
crease, of which we have given only $1 
billion. 

But if all of us will work together— 
the Governor of New York, with his con- 
cept of what our defense should be; and 
his concept is about the same as that of 
Senator KENNEDY and mine—and the 
Vice President of the United States, I 
am sure we shall have a greater defense 
in the future, relatively, than we have 
had in the past. 

Mr. President, I yield now to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], 
who has been on his feet for some time. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I wish to 
commend my friend, the Senator from 
Missouri, again, as I have had occasion 
to do many times in the past, for the 
very strong and able speech he has just 
now made on this vital and important 
subject. 

I also wish to reiterate what my friend 
from Missouri has just now stated; 
namely, that the statement made by the 
Senator from Massachusetts I[Mr. 
KENNEDYI with respect to our defenses 
was sound, was correct, was clear, and 
needed to be made. I do not think any 
fair reader of the text the Senator from 
Connecticut read a moment ago—and I 
include my friend from Connecticut 
among those who generally, or almost 
always are fair—would come to any con- 
clusion other than that the Senator 
from Massachusetts was talking about 
relative strength, because any other 
position would be folly. 

What difference would it make—as the 
Senator from Missouri has said— 
whether, in a baseball game, one’s team 
had made three runs, if the opposing 
team had made six runs? 

The important thing is—and the 
record is clear—that our relative 
strength, vis-a-vis that of Russia and 
China, has declined disastrously in the 
last 6 or 7 years. 

We are fortunate if we have brought 
that relative strength into balance again. 
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I am far from sure we have. So when 
the Senator from Massachusetts said 
that—and that is what he said—he was 
telling the truth. I point out to my 
friends on the other side of the aisle 
that the only test is comparative 
strength. 

In respect to missiles, I ask the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, if he does not think 
we have lost ground in the past 7% 
years? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Relatively, yes. 
In the missile field, I say to my friend 
from Pennsylvania, who is so interested 
and so well informed on this subject, 
that the other day the Russians put up 
5 tons in orbit. From the standpoint of 
defense, one of the most important fea- 
tures of missile development as well as 
space development, lies in the amount 
of thrust. Whereas in instrumentation 
and other characteristics, we are at 
least equal to, if not superior to the 
Russians, From the standpoint of what 
is most important in space development, 
namely, thrust, it is generally acknowl- 
edged that they are years ahead of our 
country. 

Mr. CLARK. Have we not declined 
in the last 742 years in terms of our 
ability to resist submarine warfare, 
relatively? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. We have not put 
enough effort and money into antisub- 
marine warfare capability. We know 
the Russians have a very large fleet, 
many times larger than our own fleet of 
submarines. We know they have the 
capability of missile launching from 
their submarines. If we give them the 
advantage of the initial strike, which 
we are inclined to do, I believe the pos- 
sible danger from submarine missiles is 
at least as great as from any other 
source. 

Mr. CLARK. Does not the Senator 
agree that that danger has increased in 
the past 742 years? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. It has. Their 
submarine fleet is between 400 and 500, 
according to unclassified testimony. 
Moreover they have been modernizing 
that fleet, retiring old submarines, and 
putting new submarines into the fleet, 
so they have many more ocean-going 
submarines in their fleet today than they 
had in the past. Of particular impor- 
tance is the fact that they have, as we 
now know, a growing missile capability 
from those submarines. 

Mr. CLARK. Does not the Senator 
agree that, in terms of airlift, for the 
purpose of getting troops to fight limited 
wars across the world, wherever they are 
needed, we have failed to keep up with 
the requirements of political commit- 
ments abroad? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I do not know of 
anyone who has studied the subject of 
airlift who does not believe that this 
country is sadly lacking in adequate air- 
lift to handle its commitments to its al- 
lies abroad. 

Mr. CLARK. In terms of having our 
very small Army adequately equipped 
with modern weapons, does the Senator 
not agree that we have fallen far behind 
in that respect, as a matter of relative 
strength? 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. There is no ques- 
tion about that. I would refer the Sen- 
ator to the speech made by the Secre- 
tary of the Army a few days ago, which 
I put in the Recorp earlier, as verifying 
my position on that question. 

Mr. CLARK. With respect to the 
Polaris missile, in which we can all take 
great pride, is it not a fact that the 
administration was initially quite lag- 
gard in the development of that missile, 
particularly in quantitative terms, and 
that the Congress had to force on a re- 
luctant administration additional funds 
in order to permit the splendid achieve- 
ment which our friends in the Navy have 
finally been able to produce with respect 
to the Polaris? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is 
correct, Funds for the Polaris have 
been constantly increased by the Con- 
gress, and we will have many more Po- 
laris submarines as a result of the efforts 
of the Congress, as against what we 
would have had if the administration’s 
recommendations had been allowed to 
stand. 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. May I finish first? 

Mr, BUSH. I can give my friend 
some very important information. 

Mr. CLARK. Senators on that side 
of the aisle have been talking with the 
Senator from Missouri for a long while. 
Let me have 5 minutes to complete my 
questions, and I know the Senator will 
yield. 

Does not the Senator from Missouri 
think that, fine as the achievement of 
the Polaris is, proud of it as we all are, 
we cannot relax and let the matter pass 
because, finally, we have one very good 
mobile intermediate ballistic missile? 
This is not a complete answer in the 
ballistic field, is it? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. It is not. I 
might add that I am always impressed 
by the amount of knowledge that the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania invariably shows in this field, and 
many other fields. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator will per- 
mit an interruption, I get most of my 
information from the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is not fair. 
The Senator is an able and reliable stu- 
dent of facts, which are so very im- 
portant in a discussion of our defense 
structure. 

Though the Polaris shows great prom- 
ise, we do not yet have even one in op- 
eration. It certainly could not be relied 
upon as our only strategic retaliatory 
weapon in case the United States were 
attacked, even when they are in opera- 
tion. We have hundreds of bombers. 
We also have the Hound Dog air-to- 
ground missile, and will have the Sky- 
bolt air-to-ground missile, in our Stra- 
tegic Air Force. We also have a few and 
will have more ICBM’s. The Kremlin 
will have to consider the combination of 
weapons systems, not just one. I say 
that after having been out to SAC with 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts over the past weekend. 

In this connection, I read a statement 
in the newspaper by a member of the 
Cabinet of this administration which 
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distressed me a great deal. It pointed 
out that the Vice President of the United 
States, despite the fact that he is now 
being boosted as a great expert in all 
these fields, has never even visited Offutt 
Field and looked at the resources and ca- 
pability of the Strategic Air Force. The 
Secretary of the Interior, in passing 
through, said that it was not necessary 
for him to do that, because, as a member 
of the National Security Council, he had 
all this information automatically, him- 
self. 

Mr. President, I do not pretend to be 
as able, or nearly as able, as some of 
these people in Government, but I must 
say that statement astonished me. A 
man who just sits behind a desk cannot 
find out what is going on in these fields. 

I think it is to the credit of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
that, despite all his pressing duties now, 
he took the time to go to SAC head- 
quarters and spend many hours being 
briefed in the evening, and many hours 
the next morning. His purpose was to 
learn first hand about the one great, in- 
being strategic capacity in this country, 
the Strategic Air Force. 

Nearly every year I go to SAC and 
spend several days there. Each time I 
find out some things that are new, 
fundamental, and interesting. There- 
fore, I urge the Vice President, regard- 
less of many other duties he may have, 
including presiding over the Senate, to 
go to the Strategic Air Force and get 
himself up to date, as we did last week- 
end, 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one final question, 
when I shall be through? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. While our relative 
strength has been deteriorating during 
this period, is it not true that the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Vice 
President of the United States have been 
assuring the people of the United States 
that all is well with our defenses and 
that they need not concern themselves 
with the criticisms which have been 
made by so many eminent members of 
both parties, urging us to wake up and 
catch up and carry again that big stick 
which is essential to the bringing of 
peace and the conduct of our foreign 
policy? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
that is a difficult question for me to an- 
swer, because I think, especially in the 
case of the Vice President, his position 
has been and is shifting in this matter. 
I think he now realizes, as a result of 
the advice he is being given by some of 
the people mentioned in that article to- 
day, that our defense position has to be 
improved quickly. 

I think there has been a shift in his 
position in recent weeks. Therefore, I 
would not wish to categorically answer 
the distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania as regards the Vice President on 
that point at this time. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator will agree 
that the conversion has been relatively 
recent in the case of the Vice President. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to ob- 
serve that the junior Senator from New 
York is present in the Chamber. If what 
I read in the newspapers is correct, the 
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able Governor of New York has had more 
to do with changing the position of the 
Vice President than have the Chiefs of 
Staff or the Commander in Chief or any- 
body else. 

The Governor of New York is 
eminently correct on our defense needs, 
I read his report and I have it on rec- 
ords. It is, in my opinion, one of the 
great documents of our times. I refer 
to the Rockefeller report. 

If this country would do what is rec- 
ommended in that report—what is also 
recommended by many other people, in- 
cluding the majority leader and the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts—with respect 
to our national defense, then my ap- 
prehensions about the growing danger 
of communism would be very much 
lessened. 

Mr. President, I am very certain with 
respect to the connotations of the re- 
marks of the Senator from Massachus- 
etts, which have been referred to. Inas- 
much as there is no more fair Member of 
this body than the Senator from Connec- 
ticut, I would urge that he ask the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts the same ques- 
tion about his speech he has asked me 
this afternoon. 

Mr. BUSH. I shall certainly be glad 
to have the Senator explain it, because 
I think it needs a little explaining. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Missouri a question. The Senator was 
speaking of Polaris. Is it not true that 
the administration and the Secretary of 
Defense said long ago that as soon as 
Polaris had proved itself we would step 
up the Polaris program? As soon as 
Polaris did prove itself, we did step up 
the Polaris program. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Will the Senator 
repeat his question? 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator was speak- 
ing with the Senator from Pennsylvania 
with regard to Polaris. I ask the Sena- 
tor if it is not true that the administra- 
tion has taken an affirmative and pro- 
gressive attitude with respect to the Po- 
laris missile? I do not think the Sena- 
tor would say the administration has 
held back. The Secretary of Defense 
said that as soon as Polaris proved it- 
self, we would step up the Polaris pro- 
gram. As soon as we had evidence that 
it was effective, we did step up the pro- 
gram. The Senator knows that. The 
program has been stepped up substan- 
tially, has it not? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
Senator puts me in an embarrassing po- 
sition, when he asks me the question in 
that way. 

Mr. BUSH. I do not wish to embarrass 
the Senator. ; 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator and 
I understand each other. I will say that 
the first year I was in the Senate, I 
watched a most able and sincere effort 
to prevent the elimination from the Navy 
of a great American, Admiral Rickover. 
I pay tribute to the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson] and to Representa- 
tive Yates, of Illinois. It was the result 
of their combined effort, in my opinion, 
that then Captain Rickover was not 
passed over for the third time. I believe 
it would have been a great tragedy from 
the standpoint of what is important to 
the security of the United States. 
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Mr. BUSH. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. As long as the 
Senator brings up the subject, I will give 
him the figures. The President’s budget 
on the Polaris was $952 million. 

Mr. BUSH. For what year? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. This year. 

Mr. BUSH. Fiscal 1961? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct. 
That was a program for three Polaris 
submarines plus the long leadtime items 
for three more. ` 

The Congress added to the figure of 
$952.2 million some $394 million. The 
total appropriation, therefore, as a re- 
sult of the Congressional action, was 
$1,346 million instead of $952 million. 
This would provide for five Polaris sub- 
marines plus the long leadtime items 
for seven more. 

I was pleased to note the emphasis 
which the Commander in Chief put on 
the Polaris submarines in his latest 
speech, because it supported my position 
that the Congress sometimes is very 
wise in these fields. 

The congressional increase becomes 
$382.2 million and the total appropria- 
tion becomes $1,334.4 million respectively 
if the 3 percent across-the-board con- 
gressional cut is applied to this part 
of the procurement. I say that to be 
absolutely correct in my statement to the 
Senator. 

The Department of Defense plans to 
use $312.3 million of the congressional 
“add-ons” to which I have referred. 
This still leaves $69.8 million of the 
amount added by the Congress not 
planned to be used during the current 
fiscal year. This will provide a program 
of five Polaris submarines plus the long 
leadtime items for five more. That 
is less than the Congress suggested, 
which was five Polaris submarines plus 
the long leadtime items for seven more. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the Senator for citing these 
figures, because I think they indicate 
that the Congress, the President, and 
the Secretary of Defense have been in 
agreement regarding the stepping up of 
the Polaris program. There has been no 
attempt to resist it. On the contrary, 
as soon as it appeared that we had some- 
thing dependable in Polaris, the Con- 
gress and the administration both felt 
the program should be stepped up. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. A little more 
vision was shown by the Congress than 
by the administration. 

Mr. BUSH. I do not think so. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The figures speak 
for themselves. 

Mr. BUSH. There certainly was no 
disagreement concerning the stepping 
up of the Polaris program. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Only with refer- 
ence to the amount it should be stepped 
up. There was a definite disagreement 
in that regard. 

Mr. BUSH. I have one other question 
in regard to the colloquy of the Senator 
from Missouri with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. The Senator has prob- 
ably seen in the newspapers, as I did 
either yesterday or today, the statement 
that Admiral Hopwood, the commander 
in chief of the Pacific Fleet, who is soon 
to retire, said that the estimate was 
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there were 100 Russian submarines in 
the Pacific. 

I took occasion to make some inquiry 
about that from a naval officer whose 
name I shall not disclose. I should be 
glad to have this subject go before the 
Committee on Armed Services, because 
I think it is important. He says that 
the antisubmarine defenses which have 
been developed in recent years—in very 
recent years—have become so effective 
that we have a real defense and a pre- 
ponderance of power so far as sub- 
marines in the Pacific are concerned. 
I thought that was a rather significant 
statement. I had not intended to make 
it, but in view of the fact that what Ad- 
miral Hopwood said is public informa- 
tion, in view of the Senator’s colloquy 
with the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
and in view of the apprehensions about 
our position, I though it might be of in- 
terest to the Senator and to other Sen- 
ators to know that the Navy—I speak of 
this because the particular responsible 
Navy officer told me this—feels it can 
provide a very real defense, perhaps a 
preponderance of power, over this very 
dangerous weapon, the Russian sub- 
marine. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
thank my able friend from Connecticut. 
I know Admiral Hopwood. However, 
he is not a submariner, 

Mr. BUSH. He is commander in 
chief of the Pacific Fleet. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. He is a fine of- 
ficer. I respect him. 

We have found that in general the 
difference between our equipment and 
the Russian equipment is one of their 
being willing to put more in production 
than we do. Hence I hope that these 
developments we claim to have do not 
mean the Polaris submarine itself is be- 
coming more vulnerable than we had 
hoped. 

In that connection a letter inserted in 
the Record by the able junior Senator 
from California [Mr. ENGLE] with re- 
spect to the question of capacity for de- 
tection disturbed me quite a bit. It 
raised some basic questions regarding 
the Polaris. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Bus] has mentioned a famous admiral. 
I should like to mention another who re- 
cently told me that a large pack of Rus- 
sian submarines was discovered a few 
hundred miles off the coast of Califor- 
nia. If we do not plan to attack and 
they do plan to attack, whether we know 
they are there or whether we do not 
know they are there, from the stand- 
point of international waters, they would 
need no Polaris to attack. They could 
surface and fire perhaps an old Regulus 
air breather type. They would not even 
need a Regulus II, much less a Polaris, 
and they would be able to lob megaton 
weapons with little difficulty. Inciden- 
tally, they are credited with having the 
capacity to produce Polaris-type weap- 
ons and may have them in operation. 

Mr. BUSH. I would not argue with 
the Senator as to the menace. I agree. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I say this as a 
subject upon which the Senator from 
Connecticut and I would be in perfect 
agreement as to the danger. 
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Mr. BUSH. I am sure that the Sen- 
ator would agree that it is only the re- 
taliatory power which we possess and 
which we must maintain that can pre- 
vent the Russians from launching that 
kind of attack. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I agree with the 
Senator without reservation. I thank 
him for his comments. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, on many of the points which 
the Senator has made we could argue for 
a long time. The Senator from Mis- 
souri has his convictions and I have 
mine. On many points I would agree 
with the Senator. Even if I did agree— 
which I do not—that there is an increas- 
ing relative superiority in favor of the 
Soviet, does the Senator really, on con- 
sideration, think that it would be good 
policy for the Senate to adopt a finding 
to that effect? How would such a find- 
ing be interpreted not merely by our 
Allies, but also by Russia? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. To what finding 
is the Senator referring? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. To the 
second “whereas” in the resolution pro- 
posed by the Senator from Missouri. If 
the Senator will examine it, he will see 
this language: 

Whereas the military strength of the Com- 
munist nation has been increasing more 
rapidly than that of the United States. 


I do not happen to believe that. The 
Senator from Missouri does believe it. 
But even if the Senator does believe it, 
or even if the majority of the Senators 
believed it, is it good policy for the Sen- 
ate to go on record with that kind of 
finding and publish it to the world? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. First, in defense 
of my position, I would like to quote from 
the testimony of a gentleman who testi- 
fied before the Senate quite recently. In 
his prepared statement he stated that he 
was a conservative Republican. He said 
he knew something about the economy 
because he was chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Bank in his territory. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That is a 
different subject. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
wish to answer the Senator in my own 
way. He propounded a question, and I 
believe I have the right to answer him as 
I wish. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I want 
the Senator to do so. I want him to 
consider his answer carefully. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I do not have his 
statement with me, but I am sure that I 
remember the contents. He said that 
each year this country, regardless of its 
growing gross national product, was 
spending about $40 billion a year for de- 
fense. He was correct in stating that fig- 
ure to the extent that our average for the 
last 4 years has been just about that. He 
pointed out that our defense expendi- 
tures were around 8 to 9 percent of our 
gross national product. Incidentally, for 
the first time in the past 10 years this 
country is spending less than 8 percent 
of its gross national income for its 
defense. 
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The gentleman to whom I have been 
referring is a member of the Nixon ad- 
visory policy committee. He was also 
chairman of the Gaither Commission, 
which filed a report that was so secret 
the President would not let the Congress 
see it. That gentleman pointed out the 
Soviets are spending 25 percent of their 
gross national income for their national 
defense. Translated into dollars that 
would mean that they are spending this 
year $50 billion as against our $40 billion. 
Their gross national product today is 
about $200 billion a year, which, inci- 
dentally, is what ours was at the end of 
World War II. Although they are 
spending $50 billion a year, while we 
spend $40 billion, their problem is not 
nearly as expensive as our problem, 
which is to defend ourselves against any 
form of attack. I would say that those 
figures show clearly that each year the 
Spread progresses, and the relative 
strength of this country as against the 
strength of Communism decreases. 

When he was asked to testify about 
his position after his prepared statement 
had been completed, he made a reply 
which was reproduced in the Washing- 
ton Post this morning in an article by 
Mr. Murray Gardner. The reply is one 
made by an individual who is not given 
to histrionics or volatile statements. He 
is a conservative, experienced business- 
man. 

His testimony was that if this situa- 
tion continued, he could only look on 
it with horror. Mr. President, “horror” 
was the word he used. That is his word, 
not mine. 

So I say to the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case] that, if I am sure of 
anything, I am sure that because of the 
budgetary domination of our defenses 
in recent years, our strength today, as 
against the growing strength of com- 
munism, is less than it has ever been 
before. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Senator from Missouri is en- 
titled to his opinion. Mr. Sprague is 
entitled to his opinion. 

Nevertheless, I ask the Senator from 
Missouri again whether, considering the 
possible interpretation that might be 
placed upon the language by our allies 
and by Communist Russia, the Senator 
believes that it would be wise policy for 
the Senate to adopt a resolution which 
carries this wording: 

Whereas the military strength of the 
Communist nations has been increasing 
more rapidly than that of the United States. 


Personally, I do not believe it has. The 
Senator from Missouri believes it has. 
But does the Senator honestly think that 
it is good national policy for the Senate 
of the United States to make a finding, 
which it would advertise to the Com- 
munists and to our allies, that it is the 
belief of the Senate that the military 
strength of the Communist nations has 
been increasing more rapidly than that 
of the United States? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. What the Senator 
from South Dakota is really asking me 
is whether I believe we in the Senate 
should tell the truth to the American 
people. 
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A year ago last April in New Orleans, 
the director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, Mr. Allen Dulles, made a speech. 
In that speech he quoted Mr. Khru- 
shchev as saying that the economy of 
the United States was increasing on an 
average of only 2.3 percent and that it 
would probably stay at about that rate. 
Mr. Dulles said if that were true, this 
Nation would be—and I am quoting 
him—“virtually committing economic 
suicide.” 

The Governor of New York, Governor 
Rockefeller, in his report, stated that 
we had to increase our gross national 
product about 5 percent per year if we 
were to maintain our position in the 
world. 

What the Senator from South Dakota 
is asking the Senator from Missouri is 
this: Should we in the Senate, in a reso- 
lution of the Senate, state what people 
like the Governor of New York and the 
Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency have been telling the American 
people? It is true that if we do that in 
a resolution, the chances are that more 
people will hear about it than read the 
speech of the Director of the Central In- 
telligence Agency in New Orleans or 
read the Rockefeller Report. I have 
never seen anything in government that 
could not be improved by more people 
knowing more of the truth. 

Therefore, I would specifically answer 
the Senator from South Dakota in this 
way. I believe the Senate, in the inter- 
est of the security and prosperity of the 
United States, should pass the resolution 
I submitted today. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
Senator from South Dakota wishes to 
say only one thing, because he knows 
the Senator from Missouri has been very 
generous in yielding to him. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota is one of those 
who supported increases in appropria- 
tions for the Defense Department, this 
year and on other occasions. He spe- 
cifically voted for several of the increases 
we made on the afternoon the Senator 
made his speech, when the defense ap- 
propriation bill was before the Senate, 
and the Senator from Missouri voted for 
some of the increases. 

I would say to the Secretary of De- 
fense, so far as I am concerned, or I 
would even be willing to say that, so far 
as the Senate is concerned, there should 
not be any ceilings. However, I am not 
willing to say that it is the finding of the 
Senate that Communist Russia is in- 
creasing its strength militarily more 
than we are. I do not believe it. The 
Senator from Missouri believes it. He 
is entitled to his opinion. I only say 
that as a matter of national policy we 
ought not to say it is the finding of the 
Senate that that is the fact, and thus 
say it to the world. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. If the Senator 
from South Dakota did believe it, he 
would not question its being a matter of 
national policy, would he? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
Senator from South Dakota is perfectly 
willing to say to the Secretary of De- 
fense that they ought to spend the 
money we have provided, but I am not 
willing to do it upon the kind of premise 
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or finding which is embodied in the 
resolution. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator from 
South Dakota is one of the ablest men 
in this body, in my opinion, and he 
knows I have great respect for him. 
I believe the resolution to be proper and 
sound as it is. However, I ask the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota, inasmuch as 
he is not in favor of curtailing expendi- 
tures on high priority items or placing 
ceilings on them, if he and I could get 
together and work out a resolution which 
he and I would both consider to be 
satisfactory? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I shall 
be glad to confer with the Senator— 
after both of us have had some lunch, 
I hope. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I wish to congratu- 
late the Senator on bringing out these 
facts concerning our defense. Some 
political connotations have been. raised 
today in connection with the Senator’s 
remarks. The Recorp should show that 
over a great many years, whether there 
was an election coming up, or whether 
he was a Senator or an official in the 
executive department, he has always 
been diligent in pointing out what we 
needed to do for the defense of our 
country. I compliment him on his 
presentation. 

Mr, SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. The Senator from 
Tennessee and I have served in the 
Senate together for years, and before 
that I had the privilege of knowing him. 
I believe I have always voted with him 
on the issue we are now considering. He 
is known by the consistent victories he 
has won in all his endeavors, as was 
illustrated only a few days ago. I hope 
that I will have the privilege of joining 
with him again, as in the past, in voting 
for what we believe is important for the 
security of the United States, 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. I, too, congratulate 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri. 
It is quite unfortunate that our distin- 
guished friend from South Dakota [Mr. 
Cask] had to leave the Chamber, because 
what I have to say more or less is 
directed to the point he raised. 

I can appreciate the sensitivity of some 
people. I do not question their motives 
at all in exercising this sensitivity. The 
fact is that, whether we like it or not, 
we are living in a democracy, and much 
of what we do in the Senate in protect- 
ing and building up the defenses of our 
country depends vitally upon public 
opinion, as expressed at the grassroots. 

Unless we can alert, inform, instruct, 
and convince the American people of 
the danger, unless we can convince the 
Congress of that danger, unless we can 
convince Congress that the Russians are 
doing more than we are doing, then I am 
afraid we cannot accelerate our own ap- 
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propriations and our own preparations 
and we cannot build up our own de- 
fenses. At times it is rather tragic. 

In Russia, where Khrushchev makes 
the decisions, he speaks and that is it; 
the people do not have anything to say 
about it at all. Khrushchev determines 
what they are going to do, and they do 
it, whether they like it or not. It is a 
little different in the United States. We 
have to inform our people and convince 
our people that sacrifices have to be 
made. Unless our people back home are 
convinced that sacrifices are in order, we 
will not be here as Senators, because we 
will not have their favor if we do not 
have their faith. Therefore we have to 
begin the task of convincing the Amer- 
ican people. Unless we do that, we can- 
not command the public’s interest, en- 
thusiasm and support. If we are not 
ready to carry our case to the people we 
cannot expect to persuade the Congress 
to do what it has to do to match the 
Russians. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The able Senator 
from Rhode Island is entirely correct. 
In the very beginning of my remarks I 
quoted from the recent speech of the 
Secretary of Defense. I should like to 
read that portion to the able Senator 
from Rhode Island, from whom I would 
rather have an expression of opinion 
than from almost any other Senator on 
the floor. The statement the Secretary 
of Defense made only a few days ago is 
as follows: 

Constructive criticism of our methods is 
helpful and essential to the improvement of 
our defense program, but this should be 
within the boundaries, understanding and 
belief that our defenses are strong and will 
be able to meet our heavy responsibilities. 


Mr. President, if every time a Senator 
speaks on the floor he must stay within 
the boundaries laid down by the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and start his discussion 
off with the premise that we are strong 
enough to meet any problems that arise, 
then Congress, including the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, of which the 
great Senator from Rhode Island and the 
great Senator from Connecticut are 
members, will be mere rubberstamps. 
Is that not what the Senator has in 
mind? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is precisely the 
observation the junior Senator from 
Rhode Island makes. After all, we have 
not lost this battle yet. We do not in- 
tend to lose it. We do not intend to let 
the Communists overrun the United 
States. While we still have the time let 
us have the purpose. We have the re- 
sources. We have the spirit. We have 
the will. Our only need is to exercise 
that will. If it is clear that there are 
deficiencies, then we ought to get busy 
and cure the deficiencies and build up our 
defenses so that we will be second to no 
other nation in the world. We can do it 
in America. If we can feed the hungry 
of the world, if we can help other nations 
of good will as we appropriate money for 
foreign aid, we can best help the free 
world where help counts the most—in 
our national strength—that makes our 
good will secure and sure. We can cer- 
tainly build up our national defense so 
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that we will not be second to any other 
nation in the world. It is our first duty 
to be second to none. That is what the 
Senator from Missouri is seeking to im- 
press upon our people. I concur with 
him with all my heart. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I cherish the 
commendation from the Senator from 
Rhode Island. The discussion revolves 
around the point of whether we should 
or should not tell the American people 
the facts. 

Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. JORDAN. First I wish to com- 
mend the able Senator from Missouri 
for the excellent work he has done in 
bringing to public attention some of the 
deficiencies in the defense of our coun- 
try and in the way our armed services 
are being operated. I am particularly 
interested in the Nike-Zeus missile, 
which I understand is as far advanced 
as the missile of any other nation. I 
am told that tests are being made of the 
missile, but that the Defense Depart- 
ment must make up its mind about 
manufacturing it. I am told that after 
they make up their mind, it will take 2 
years to manufacture the missile. Why 
does not the Defense Department re- 
lease the money which they have, which 
has been appropriated, and start tuning 
up and manufacturing these missiles, if 
it is our answer to an antimissile missile, 
which is the best defense we now have 
in the missile field? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. May I ask the 
able Senator whether he is talking about 
the Nike-Zeus missile or the Nike-Her- 
cules missile? 

Mr. JORDAN. The Nike-Zeus. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I do not know of 
anything that is more important to re- 
search and development than the Nike- 
Zeus missile, which is conceived to de- 
stroy an offensive missile. 

Mr. JORDAN. That is correct. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I must be honest 
with the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina; I do not know the status 
of the missile, or whether it should be 
put into production. The sooner we have 
a system that can be depended upon to 
destroy ballistic missiles, the better will 
be the security of the United States. 

Mr. JORDAN. More than $100 million 
has been spent to develop that missile. 
The first two stages are operational now. 
They have been proved successful. If 
it will take 2 years to manufacture them, 
why should not a start be made now to 
get them ready, since we know we have 
a missile which comes nearer to answer- 
ing our purpose than anything else on 
the drawing boards ? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I shall look into 
the matter and will then talk with the 
Senator after I have obtained more 
knowledge of its production potentiality. 

Mr. JORDAN. I thank the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator from 
North Carolina knows he has my respect 
and admiration in this field as in others. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr, DODD. The Senator from Mis- 
souri has been very patient. He has 
certainly performed outstanding service, 
not only for us in the Senate but also 
for the people of the country. Since I 
have been privileged to be a Member of 
this body, I have learned much from 
listening to the Senator from Missouri. 
I do not think there is any person in the 
United States who is better informed 
than the Senator from Missouri—or, I 
might say, as well informed—on the 
problems of our defense and security. 
I know I sleep better every night because 
the Senator from Missouri is a Member 
of the U.S. Senate, and has been 
ceaselessly and courageously carrying 
on his fight for a stronger America. I 
hope everyone in the country will read 
or hear or learn what he has said today. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am extremely 
grateful to the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut. He is a bit inaccurate 
in what he has said; but I think this is 
the first time I have heard him speak 
inaccurately. 

Mr. DODD. It was not inaccurate. 
The Senator is much too modest. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I hope I may con- 
tinue to deserve his commendation. He 
is one of the most able, articulate Mem- 
bers of the Senate. He has always been 
interested in the security of the United 
States. Based upon the speeches which 
I have heard him make on the floor of 
the Senate and outside the Senate, I 
can say there is no one more devoted 
to the future of America than he. I 
thank him for his kind remarks. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am reluctant to 
delay the Senator further. He has been 
on his feet for a long time, but he has 
been rendering a real service to the 
country. I commend him for it. 

I know the Senator must feel at times 
that what he says and does is futile, 
because he encounters so many obstacles 
and difficulties. In my opinion, no one 
has done more to alert the country to 
the true situation than has the Senator 
from Missouri. I commend him for 
what he has done. He has educated 
many of us who do not have the privilege 
of serving on the particular committees 
on which he serves. I know he has 
caused the people of the country to think 
seriously about the subject of defense. 
Iam convinced that the country is think- 
ing seriously about it. 

As I travel among my constituents, 
one thing which they ask me regularly 
is: Just where do we stand in the pic- 
ture of national security: Where do we 
stand in the picture of space exploration 
and space travel? Those activities are 
all tied together. The people of the 
country are concerned about them. I ex- 
press the hope that the Senator from 
Missouri will continue to deliver these 
sledgehammer blows. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I deeply appreci- 
ate the remarks of the great Senator 
from Alabama. He is one of the highest 
ranking members of the Committee on 
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Foreign Relations. As he knows, and as 
I know, the defense of the United States 
is but a square on the checkerboard in 
our relations with the rest of the world. 

I remind the Senator of a visit I had 
in his hometown of Huntsville, Ala. One 
of the great military men it has been my 
privilege to know told me, when I went 
there on a nonmilitary visit, that he 
was very anxious to talk with me. I 
spent an evening at his home. I am 
referring to Maj. Gen. John Medaris, 
who has done so much for the security 
of the United States. 

I could hardly believe what he told 
me had been done in recent years to 
block, or to hold back, one might say— 
on some occasions, almost to eliminate— 
some of the most important projects 
we have—for example, the Saturn, 
which is our hope now to come reason- 
ably close to the Russians in thrust. I 
then arranged to see in Washington, 
where he was attending a board meet- 
ing, another great citizen of the Sen- 
ator’s hometown, Dr. Wernher von 
Braun. He and I breakfasted together. 
I had been so worried about what Gen- 
eral Medaris told me that I had written 
it down and handed it to General Me- 
daris and asked him, “Is that what you 
have told me has been retarding our 
development and procurement in the 
missile field?” 

General Medaris said he would change 
this a little or change that a little, but 
I had his written approval. 

I came to Washington and break- 
fasted with Dr. von Braun. I said, 
“Could this statement possibly be true?” 

He said, “It is exactly true. Who gave 
it to you?” 

I said, “General Medaris gave it to me 
in Huntsville night before last.” 

I tell this story because I am very 
much impressed with something of more 
recent interest concerning the security 
of the United States—more recent in 
terms of days and weeks. I shall let the 
record speak for itself concerning what 
has been taking place in this field in 
recent years. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield in connection with 
that statement? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am very glad the 
Senator raised that point. As a matter 
of fact, a little while ago I thought 
about bringing it up. However, I 
thought, “Well, that is water over the 
dam,” because, as the Senator has so 
well said, there has been a change in 
interest and a change in emphasis. As 
a matter of fact, many of the people 
connected with the project would have 
us believe they had always had a great 
and sustained interest in these things. 
However, if the Senator will go back to 
about 5 years ago, he will recall that 
the greatest single team, I believe, in 
all the world was working on missile 
research and development—the Von 
Braun team, at the Redstone Arsenal, 
in Huntsville, Ala. The Senator will re- 
call that there was a period of time 
when, so far as this administration was 
concerned, that group was virtually 
without work. Of course, there were 
jobs on which they continued to work. 
But I am speaking with reference to 
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new projects. For instance, at that time 
they were working on Jupiter and 
Jupiter C. No money was allocated for 
that program. The vehicle which 
launched the first satellite which the 
United States sent into orbit was built 
from bits and pieces of scrap, and by 
the use of a little bit of money which 
could be gathered here and gathered 
there. 

As we know, when the time came, 
Russia launched Sputnik No. 1, and the 
United States was left in the lurch. We 
sustained a tremendous psychological 
defeat throughout the world. Who was 
called upon to do the job. Dr. von 
Braun, heading his team, and General 
Medaris, heading the military part of 
the team. 

How long would it take? I believe 
they said it would be 3 months or 4 
months, or whatever time it was. But 
it was possible to move so quickly sim- 
ply because they had gone on, in spite 
of no funds, in spite of no authorization, 
and even with a restriction hanging over 
them, and with bits and pieces developed 
the vehicle which was able to launch our 
satellite and, at least, restore us to a 
decent psychological position in the 
world, so far as space travel was con- 
cerned. From there, they made prog- 
ress. Out of that operation grew, more 
or less, Saturn. It may be expected 
to grow other great projects, as we ex- 
plore outer space and develop missiles. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator from 
Alabama is correct. One of the facts 
given to me by General Medaris at the 
time I visited him, and which disturbed 
me the most, was that because of arbi- 
trarily arranged reductions in the Saturn 
program, that program had been set 
back a year. I thought that program 
was indispensable and supposed to have 
been granted a high priority. Yet, it 
had been curtailed. 

I might add that after the unit at 
Huntsville was transferred from the 
Army to NASA the reductions which had 
delayed us the year I have spoken of were 
promptly restored. 

It is that type of “off again, on again, 
Finnegan” operation which is typical of 
this administration in so many fields. It 
is one I wanted to present earlier today, 
when we were discussing the freezing of 
defense funds appropriated by Congress 
and it was said that the funds which 
were appropriated by Congress were 
funds which were recommended by the 
administration. We, of course, know 
that is not true. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. So far as the time 
element is concerned, it coincided with 
the transfer of the Von Braun team from 
the Army to NASA. But the Senator 
will recall also that it came at a time 
when Russia had pushed out ahead of us 
again, and there was a great scream that 
we had to catch up. So, acting on that 
urge, and on that alone, they released the 
money, and speeded up the program, 
and publicized with all of the Madison 
Avenue dramatic style the fact that they 
were accelerating this program for this 
great vehicle that is—and it really is— 
the greatest space vehicle that has yet 


been devised, as the Senator knows, and 


will be capable of doing a good job. 
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I am glad they speeded it up. But it 
took that upsurge by the Russians to get 
it going. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his contribution, and it verifies 
what we have said about the accuracy of 
the statement made the other evening 
by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY], when he was speaking in Vir- 
ginia. 

Why the Senator from Connecticut 
would have any doubt about this matter, 
Ido not know. But certainly there is no 
doubt about the matter of our defensive 
strength in the mind of General Medaris 
or in the mind of Mr. von Braun, and 
this matter is constantly being presented 
to the administration by those who are 
in a position to know. 

Therefore, I thought it was unfortu- 
nate that anyone would question the cor- 
rectness of the statement made by the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] at a time when he was making 
another effort—as so many of us have 
done recently—to present the truth to 
the American people. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Missouri yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Missouri yield to the Senator from 
Idaho? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to my 
friend, the able Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. First, I wish to say I 
regret that I was not in the Chamber 
at the time when the Senator from Mis- 
souri made his principal address. I 
would have been here at that time but 
for the meeting of all western Senators 
with our Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY]. However, I have a copy 
of the text used by the Senator from Mis- 
souri in making his remarks, and I shall 
give it careful study. 

Let me say I cannot help believing that 
the President’s message to Congress, 2 
short weeks ago, contained a deathbed 
confession by this administration that 
many of the arguments the Senator from 
Missouri has been making so ably and so 
long are valid, Both with respect to the 
Polaris program and the organization of 
an air alert, the administration grudg- 
ingly admitted that it was not doing 
enough in these two fields. I believe that 
in the President’s statement is to be 
found irrefutable evidence that the serv- 
ice rendered by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Missouri has been an extremely 
valuable and important one. I commend 
him for it; and I look forward to the kind 
of leadership he will give in the next 
administration—which I am confident 
will be Democratic—toward making this 
country unquestionably the strongest in 
the world. I am very proud to be the 
friend of the Senator from Missouri and 
to be associated with him in the cause he 
has so long served so well. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
deeply appreciate the remarks of the 
Senator from Idaho; and I am very glad 
that at his relatively youthful age he 
has attained a seat in this body, because 
I am confident that, when many of us 
who now are here have gone, he will still 
be fighting for the security of the United 
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States, and will then be doing so with 
even greater influence than he now has— 
and his voice and his thoughts are al- 
pind very influential. 

CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
8 Missouri. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Missouri yield to 
me? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Today, the 
Senator from Missouri not only has 
rendered a great service to the Nation 
in pointing out the state of our defense, 
but he has also rendered a great service 
in another regard. In that connection, 
I refer now to two parts of his splendid 
address. He stated that it is our con- 
stitutional right and our duty as Sena- 
tors to give the people the facts and 
our opinions based on those facts; and 
he said it is our duty to give them to the 
people, regardless of any boundaries laid 
down by anyone. And the very able, 
distinguished, and courageous Senator 
from Missouri pointed to the type of in- 
sidious propaganda carried on by the ad- 
ministration—propaganda to the effect 
that the executive branch is the cus- 
todian of the Nation’s defense, and that 
anyone who questions its decision is 
somewhat suspect. 

But I point out—as the able Senator 
from Missouri already has pointed out 
here, in the very beginning of his able 
address—that the Congress is a coequal 
branch of the Government and has equal 
responsibilities with the executive 
branch. In fact, the Congress has even 
greater responsibilties than does the 
executive branch, because the Congress 
is composed of some 537 elected repre- 
sentatives of the people, coming from 
every State; and if the Congress were to 
be negligent in the performance of its 
duty, merely because the executive 
branch says it is charged with the na- 
tional defense and says it is improper for 
the Congress to talk about what the 
executive branch is doing or what it is 
not doing in regard to the national de- 
fense, then the Congress would have sur- 
rendered to the executive its constitu- 
tional obligation, and would not have 
fulfilled its constitutional duty. 

So the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri not only has very ably pointed 
out the state of our national defense, 
but he also has pointed to the congres- 
sional obligation to be concerned with, 
and to take action on, the state of our 
national defense, just as the Congress has 
the duty of being concerned with, and 
acting on, domestic issues. 

Therefore, I wish to commend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri. His 
leadership in regard to national defense 
is known throughout the Nation; and 
I desire to commend him on the battle 
cry he has raised here, for, in effect, he 
has said—although he has said it most 
courteously—to the entire Senate, “Do 
your duty; we have an equal duty to pro- 
tect the security of the Nation.” 

Mr. President, I wish to point out that 
many other groups in the Nation take a 
similar view regarding our national de- 
fense situation. At the recent conven- 
tion of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
the President tried to assure them that 
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everything about our defenses was all 
right, and tried to lull them to sleep 
with such statements. But the next day, 
without having heard Members of the 
other party make statements contradic- 
tory of what the President had said, they 
said out of their own knowledge, as mem- 
bers of the Veterans of Foreign Wars— 
many of whom are Reserve officers, or 
serve on important councils or groups 
which have classified information made 
available to them as the Senator 
knows—that the defense of our Nation 
is inadequate. 

So I wish to commend the Senator 
from Missouri for declaring the sen- 
atorial obligation and right to search 
for the truth about this matter, and for 
pointing out the duty of Senators to 
speak the truth, and for giving his 
knowledgeable and perceptive speech on 
the strength of our defenses. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am very grate- 
ful to the Senator from Texas. He is 
one of the most able Members of this 
body, and is one of the best informed 
Members of the Senate on the matter of 
national defense. 

Mr. President, it is well known that I 
seldom take the time of the Senate by 
making speeches in this Chamber. I 
listen carefully to those of my colleagues 
who are more expert in connection with 
many of the problems which come before 
the Senate. 

But for weeks and months I have urged 
that our Nation spend a relatively small 
amount—in fact, the same amount that 
the Governor of New York has recom- 
mended—less than 2 days of our national 
production—on our efforts to develop our 
strength to oppose the efforts of com- 
munism. But my efforts and those of 
other Senators who have taken a similar 
position have not been very successful. 

But now, rather suddenly, the ad- 
ministration has made some change in 
its position. But it still says that all 
would be well if only the Congress would 
cooperate with the efforts of the Presi- 
dent and the administration. However, 
Mr. President, nothing could be farther 
from the truth. The Congress has regu- 
larly provided ample funds for the na- 
tional defense, only to find that the ad- 
minstration has frozen such funds, has 
refused to spend them. 

I think the statement which the Secre- 
tary of Defense made on August 22, and 
from which I quoted in my talk, is most 
unfortunate. It is clear that he was im- 
plying that any criticism of this coun- 
try’s defense is not in order unless it 
amounts to a statement that we are 
strong enough, today. 

I do not believe we are strong enough 
today. I have warned about this for a 
long time, and the record so proves. A 
great many of my colleagues agree with 
me. But where are we from the stand- 
point of the future of a democracy if we 
cannot come on the floor of the Senate 
and give our honest opinions in matters 
such as the security of the country? 
That is what the discussion is about this 
morning. That is what we should have 
in our minds and our hearts when we 
leave the Capital in the not too distant 
future and present our case to the Amer- 
ican people. 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the services of the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri remind me of & histori- 
cal incident, which took place at Athens 
at the peak of her glory and great learn- 
ing. In the long course of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, there were some in 
Athens, who advocated sending an ex- 
pedition to Sicily, so Sicily could be 
taken and Sparta could be cut off from 
foreign trade and would then fall. A 
great Greek patriot stood up and said 
that Athens did not have the resources 
to fight a war so far from home, and 
send an expedition to Sicily. He was 
hissed and derided for downgrading his 
country. The Athenian fieet sailed to 
Sicily and the army was cut to pieces 
and the fleet was sunk. Two or three 
years ago some skindivers found the 
remains of the fleet for the first time. 
It had been lost for 2,500 years. The 
fleet was found sunken in the shape of 
a great half moon. As a result, Athens 
fell. It was the doom of great Athens. 
Sparta conquered it, and the great civi- 
lization of Athens went down. Because 
a man was patriotic enough to stand up 
and say, “We have got to build up the 
strength of our forces,” he was derided 
for downgrading his own country. 

Mr. President, history sometimes re- 
peats itself, but I think Americans have 
learned enough from the history of an- 
cient Greece and 2,500 years of history, 
and that they will listen to prophets 
like the great Senator from Missouri, 
who warns of the dangers facing us, 
instead of listening to some chauvinis- 
tic statements that our country is strong. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Texas. Back in 1954 I made 
a talk on the floor of the Senate entitled 
“The Intercontinental Ballistic Missile,” 
urging this administration to increase 
its activities in the ICBM field. As long 
as the Senator from Texas has men- 
tioned Athens, I recall that in that talk 
I also mentioned Athens. I mentioned 
that the situation became such in the 
life of the Athenians that they would 
stone messengers to death who brought 
them the truth about a defeat in battle. 
In spite of the implied criticism of our 
warnings on the floor of the Senate, one 
good thing is that we will never reach 
any such condition in this country. If 
I am confident of anything, it is my cer- 
tainty that if the American people are 
given the facts, they will do everything 
necessary, regardless of its cost, to pre- 
serve their freedom. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. I realize the distinguished 
Senator has been on the floor for some 
time, and I do not like to detain him 
longer, but I would feel derelict if I did 
not congratulate the Senator on the 
magnificent address he has made today. 
It has been so timely, so challenging, and 
so compelling. I think we all owe him 
an everlasting debt of gratitude for the 
courageous and valiant leadership he 
has given to the Senate and to the 
American people in this vital matter of 
the defense and security of our beloved 
country. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
the senior Senator from Alabama knows 
of my devotion to him, and he, there- 
fore, knows how grateful I am for his 
kind remarks. He himself, although he 
is modest about it, is a great authority in 
this field. 

Ihave been hearing much talk recently 
about what the troubles are and how far 
back into history we must go in order to 
find where the true responsibility lies. 
If anybody is interested in finding out 
where much of the basic troubles with 
respect to our modern weaponry lie, I 
suggest he go back and read the inter- 
rogation of the former Secretary of 
Defense, Mr. Charles E. Wilson, by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ala- 
bama. I shall never forget his questions 
and the answers that were given to those 
pressing questions. Right there in that 
official expression of respect for budgets 
over research I think one can find a 
great deal of the reasons for our prob- 
lems today, as we strive to improve our 
relative position in the free world. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me so that I may pre- 
sent a conference report which should 
go to the House in order that an item 
may be covered in the appropriation 
bill? It will take only a minute's time. 

Mr. KEATING. I shall be happy to 
yield to the Senator from Alabama at 
the appropriate time. I have said I 
would be happy to yield to Senators 
who asked me to yield, and I am going 
to do it, and I am happy to do it, al- 
though I have been sitting here 3 ½ 
hours, waiting. I shall be happy to 
yield, but already there has been lack 
of sequence in this debate, and before 
yielding to the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama I desire to take a few 
minutes to add to what has been said 
here by the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri. 

We all know him to be a great advo- 
cate of a strong national defense. We 
honor him for that. Many others of us 
think we are advocates of a strong Mili- 
tary Establishment. There are differ- 
ences, of course, as to the amount which 
should be expended for national defense. 
There are differences as to where those 
funds should be expended. There are 
differences as to what extent money is 
involved and to what extent other mat- 
ters are involved in building up a great 
national defense. 

Insofar as the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri has set forth his knowl- 
edge, which is considerable, on our 
defense capabilities, a very constructive 
contribution has been made to the think- 
ing on this subject. 

Insofar as it is an effort to belittle 
what this administration has done in 
the field of national defense, it, of course, 
is open to challenge. It appears, in 
that regard, to be a followup to the 
remarks of the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], when he 
said that the Vice President of the United 
States was experienced only in the poli- 
cies of retreat, defeat, and weakness,” 
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implying thereby that it is defeat, re- 
treat, and weakness which have char- 
acterized the military and other policies 
of the present administration. To that 
I take serious exception. 

The distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri has pointed out, as the Senator 
from Texas and other Senators have, 
that the building up of our national 
defense is a matter of joint cooperative 
effort between the executive branch and 
the legislative branch. 

Obviously, the legislative branch must 
provide the funds. The fact is that over 
a number of years the Congress of the 
United States, under Democratic con- 
trol, has declined to give the President 
as much as he has sought for our na- 
tional defense. This year Congress gave 
the President not $314 billion more than 
he asked for, but about $1 billion more 
than he asked for, and, so far as I know, 
there was no opposition from this side 
of the aisle in that regard. 

The distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri is, of course, entitled to advance 
his theories that the increase should 
have been 83 ½ billion. There are many 
other sincere and able men who feel the 
same way about it. 

The fact is that in the debate on the 
Defense Department appropriation bill 
the Senator did not even offer an amend- 
ment to increase our defenses to that 
extent. Why, Mr. President? I assume 
it was because he realized that in the 
Senate, as presently constituted, the 
Members were not disposed to take ac- 
tion of that kind on the Department of 
Defense appropriation bill. 

The Senator has challenged the fig- 
ures put into the Recorp yesterday by 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Cotron]. In that re- 
gard, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a table which 
shows, in millions of dollars, the appro- 
priations made from 1946 through 1960 
in two columns, one the “IR-ICBM pro- 
grams” and the other “all missile 
programs.” 

Mr. President, during the lost years 
of 1946 to 1952 the Government spent 
$117 million to support the price of pea- 
nuts, but, as shown by the table, spent 
only $3.6 million during those same 6 
years on our Nation’s long-range missile 
programs. In other words, we spent 30 
times as much supporting peanuts as 
we spent for long-range missiles. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[In millions of dollars] 


Fiscal year IR ICBM | All missile 
programs programs 

1.9 70 

0 58 

2 81 

1 98 

0 134 

-5 734 

8 1,058 

3.0 1.116 

14.0 1, 067 

159.0 1,470 

526. 0 2,270 

1, 401.0 4,470 

2, 150.0 5, 107 

2, 945.0 6, 913 

3, 303.0 6, 634 
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Mr. KEATING. The record since 1952, 
Mr. President, is quite different. Of 
course, now we must look toward the 
future. We cannot afford any compla- 
cency. When it comes to criticism of the 
present administration because it has 
not done enough, we should look at the 
record over the past 8-plus years. 

Mr. President, a specific reference was 
made to the space program and the fact 
that we are behind the Soviet Union in 
the element of thrust. I think we are, 
Mr. President. I think in regard to the 
accuracy of our missiles we are at least 
equal to and probably ahead of the Rus- 
sians. 

We have performed stupendous feats 
during the past few months in the missile 
and space field. We have not heard 
much commendation, as we heard criti- 
cism of our actions in that field prior to 
that time, but we have made great prog- 
ress in the field of accuracy. I believe we 
are ahead of the Russians in regard to 
accuracy. In the field of thrust we are 
not. We do not yet have the capability 
to put in orbit as large an object as the 
Soviet Union. It is very questionable 
how much military value that has, but 
certainly we do not wish to be second in 
anything. 

I refer to the remarks made by Dr. T. 
Keith Glennan on “Meet the Press” 
which, so far as I know, have not been 
challenged, to the effect that last year 
the Congress cut out $37 million from the 
space program which was intended to be 
used in exactly this thrust field, and that 
it set them back in that field for a period 
of 6 to 18 months. 

Mr. President, this works both ways. 
The only way we will achieve a strong 
national defense is by a vigorous presen- 
tation from the White House, plus com- 
plete cooperation from the Congress and 
a willingness on the part of the Congress 
to give to the Chief Executive what he 
feels is necessary for our national de- 
fense. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. With the leave of my 
friend from Alabama [Mr. HILL], I will 
yield first to the Senator from Wisconsin, 
because he has a comment on this sub- 
ject. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I compli- 
ment the distinguished Senator from 
New York. It was my privilege to listen 
to most of the debate this afternoon. 
I shall not go into the merits or de- 
merits of it. I simply wish to state what 
I was informed by one of my constituents 
in a letter. 

This individual asked me the condi- 
tion of our defenses. I wrote to him and 
said: 

Not being a military man, I cannot tell 
you, but I can give you, from David Law- 
rence’s magazine of some time ago, & com- 
plete summation of all our defenses. 


I heard from him, and he enclosed in 
his letter a statement made on this floor 
to the effect that we had no defenses. 
He made the comment: 

I do not really know much about the mili- 


tary matters, but I do know we have not had 
a third world war. 
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It seems to me this man uttered what 
everyone wishes to know about. Have 
we a deterrent capability? 

I read to Senators a statement from 
an article published in today’s New York 
Times: 

Secretary of the Air Force Dudley C. Sharp 
told 2,000 delegates to the VFW’s national 
convention that the Strategic Air Command, 
with its nuclear global strike capability, 
could defeat any aggressor who launched an 
attack against this Nation. 


I am not a military man. We have 
military specialists. There are not very 
many military men on this floor. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire article to which I 
have referred be printed in the Recorp 
at the conclusion of my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wisconsin? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, there 
was also published in the Washington 
Evening Star for today an article en- 
titled “Talk of Nixon and the Presi- 
dent—Democrats Believed Giving Eisen- 
hower Chance To Boost Vice President.” 
I read from the article: 

The big issue in the campaign is not the 
extent to which Mr. Nrxon is responsible 
for Mr. Eisenhower's “decisions,” but the 
knowledge of national and international 
problems that Mr. Nrxon has gained during 
the last 744 years by his presence in top coun- 
cils. In the same interview, which was pub- 
lished on May 16 in U.S. News & World Re- 
port, Mr. Nixon disclosed the time he has 
spent on Executive work. He said: 

“I had my office do a tabulation of the 
meetings that I have attended since Jan- 
uary 1953, as recorded in my daily calen- 
dar. I have attended 173 meetings that 
the President has had with legislative lead- 
ers, and presided over 2 of those. I have 
attended 217 meetings of the National Se- 
curity Council, and presided over 26 of 
those. I have attended 163 meetings of the 
Cabinet, and presided over 19 Cabinet meet- 
ings.” 

I have read this information into the 
Record because it is my own conclusion, 
based upon the mail which I receive, that 
people are becoming disgusted with the 
personalities which are being used on 
the floor of the Senate and elsewhere. 
The people wish to know the answers 
to the important questions. 

As the individual who wrote me said, 
“We have not had a third world war.” 

Have we the power to prevent a third 
world war coming upon us? To a large 
extent, that depends upon Khrushchev. 
Khrushchev's attitude, to a large extent, 
depends upon what is our deterrent ca- 
pability. If our deterrent force is ade- 
quate, he will not risk letting the balloon 
go up. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire article to which I 
have referred, from which I have read, 
be printed in the Recor at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wisconsin? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 
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EXHIBIT 1 
Miutrary CHIEFS Praise US. MIGHT— 
Brucker, SHARP, BURLEIGH TELL VFW Na- 
TION COULD WIN A GENERAL WAR 
(By Damon Stetson) 

Derrorr, August 25.— Army, Navy, and Air 
Force leaders told the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars today that the United States was ca- 
pable of containing a limited war and win- 
ning a general war. 

Secretary of the Air Force Dudley C. Sharp 
told 2,000 delegates to the VFW’s national 
convention that the Strategic Air Command, 
with its nuclear global strike capability, 
could defeat any aggressor who launched 
an attack against this Nation. 

He discussed the potential of the Atlas 
intercontinental ballistic missile, which will 
travel 9,000 miles and is already operational, 
and the development of the Titan and Min- 
uteman missiles. 

The first element of a three-pronged bal- 
listic missile early warning system has been 
completed at Thule, Greenland, he said. 
The two other elements, one in Alaska and 
the other in Britain, will be completed in 
2 years, he said. 

POLARIS IS PRAISED 

Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of Naval 
Operations, extolled the Polaris missile as 
the only “invulnerable deterrent in the 
world.” The Polaris, he explained, has a 
range of more than 1,200 miles and right 
now can zero in with pinpoint accuracy on 
nearly every major target in Communist 
territory. 

“Our Polaris submarine has no fixed ad- 
dress,” Admiral Burke said. “Moving below 
the surface, hidden from the eyes of pos- 
sible enemies, here is a missile system which 
will have the capability to strike back, no 
matter what the enemy does.” 

Although expressing full confidence in 
US. military strength, Admiral Burke 
warned that the problems of the United 
States in the world could not be solved by 
the Armed Forces alone. 

The Communists, he said, are carrying on 
a war of subversion, particularly in the newly 
developing countries, which must be chal- 
lenged in the political realm and countered 
by citizens dedicated to the American way 
of life. 

DEVELOPMENTS DESCRIBED 


Secretary of the Army Wilber M. Brucker 
described the Army’s new airborne “side- 
looking” radar system developed at the Wil- 
low Run laboratories of the University of 
Michigan. This system, he said, can scan 
hostile territory for many miles at a right 
angle to the flight of an aircraft. 

He also cited the new USD-5, a pilotless 
jet aircraft, capable of flying deep behind 
enemy lines and able to report back to the 
battlefield commander with a running ac- 
count of the full details of an enemy move- 
ment 200 miles away. 

Secretary Brucker said the third genera- 
tion of the Nike missile family, the Nike 
Zeus, was being made ready to “bat down 
an intercontinental ballistic missile coming 
in at over 15,000 miles an hour.” Its ability 
to destroy actual ballistic missile targets, he 
said, will be demonstrated in forthcoming 
tests in the Kwajalein Island area in the 
Pacific. 

The week-long VFW convention at Cobo 
Hall here will end tomorrow following the 
election of officers and an address by Sena- 
tor JoHN F. KENNEDY, Democratic nominee 
for President. 

EXHIBIT 2 
TALK OF NIXON AND THE PRESIDENT—DEM- 
OcRATS BELIEVED GIVING EISENHOWER 
Cuance To Boost VICE PRESIDENT 


(By David Lawrence) 


President Eisenhower may have unwit- 
tingly started the ball rolling on one of the 
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most important issues of the campaign— 
namely, just how much experience Vice 
President Nixon has had in the development 
of national and international policies. 

The President was asked at his news con- 
ference on Wednesday to say in what deci- 
sions on public policy the Vice President had 
participated, and Mr. Eisenhower's answer 
was that decisions are made by the Presi- 
dent and not by anybody else. At the same 
time he said he considers Mr. Nrxon one of 
his principal advisers. 

The Democrats in the Senate promptly 
thought they saw an issue, and seized upon 
this answer as meaning that Mr. NIXON'S 
participation on the executive side of the 
Government had been most incidental. But 
actually what the President said is in line 
with what Vice President Nixon himself 
has previously revealed in describing his 
own role. Thus, in an impromptu inter- 
view with Mr. Nrxon last May, which was 
not widely published in the newspapers, 
the following colloquy occurred: 

“Question. What role do you play in Cab- 
inet meetings, for example? Do you have 
a chance to speak up? 

“Answer, Yes, I have always had the op- 
portunity to express myself, not only at Cab- 
inet meetings but at the other meetings 
over which the President presides. Usually 
it is his custom, once a matter is presented 
at any one of these meetings, to ask the 
various people around the table for their 
comments and suggestions. 

“In fact, the President always invites all 
of us who participate in such meetings to 
indicate our views before he, the President, 
reaches a decision. 

“Question. Who makes the decisions in 
meetings? Are they committee decisions? 

“Answer. I think one of the essential rules 
for any orderly government is that there 
can be only one man who makes the final 
decisions, I, for one, have never believed in 
government by committee, because what 
happens then is that the decisions made 
represent the least common denominator of 
what everybody will agree to, and this means 
leadership at its lowest level, rather than 
at its highest level. 

“Now, I know that there have been those 
who have suggested that the President be- 
lieves in government by committee, that 
he does not make decisions or overrule mem- 
bers of his official family on issues. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. The Pres- 
ident is a very patient man. He always in- 
vites full and free discussion. He tries to 
bring about agreement among all of the 
members of his Cabinet and Security Coun- 
cil when important decisions are being 
made. 

“But, in the final analysis, the President 
recognizes that the Cabinet and Security 
Council are advisory to him only. 

“The President, during the 7 years that I 
have been with him, has never put a matter 
to the vote of the Cabinet, the Security 
Council, or the legislative leaders. I believe 
he is absolutely correct in following this 
practice because, in the final analysis, he, the 
President, should make the big decisions 
rather than ‘pass the buck,’ in effect, to his 
advisers. I don't mean that he isn’t affected 
by what we all say, but he himself, after he 
hears what we all say, announces the deci- 
sion. 

“Of course, there have been instances in 
which the view adopted by the President has 
been the view held by others in his official 
family than myself. 

“But I would say that the number of cases 
in which this has happened has been very 
small compared to the number of cases in 
which I have shared the views that the 
President has eventually approved.” 

The big issue in the campaign is not the 
extent to which Mr. Nrxow is responsible for 
Mr. Eisenhower's “decisions,” but the knowl- 
edge of national and international problems 
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that Mr. Nixon has gained during the last 
seven and a half years by his presence in top 
councils. In the same interview, which was 
published on May 16 in U.S. News & World 
Report, Mr. Nrxon disclosed the time he has 
spent on executive work. He said: 

“I had my office do a tabulation of the 
meetings that I have attended since January 
1953, as recorded in my daily calendar. I 
have attended 173 meetings that the Presi- 
dent has had with legislative leaders, and 
presided over 2 of those. I have attended 
217 meetings of the National Security Coun- 
cil, and presided over 26 of those. I have 
attended 163 meetings of the Cabinet, and 
presided over 19 Cabinet meetings.” 

In the Senate debates since Wednesday 
quite a point has been made by the Demo- 
crats of the fact that Mr. Eisenhower in his 
news conference was asked to give an in- 
Stance in which Vice President Nrxon had 
influenced a particular “decision.” The 
President parried the question by quipping 
that he might think of one “if you give me 
@ week.” One of the Democrats in the Sen- 
ate debate said this made it “obvious that 
Mr. Nrxon’s contributions were so slight that 
the President could not recall a single one.” 

It would have been considered indelicate 
for the President to have initiated a discus- 
sion of this kind, but now that the Demo- 
crats have opened the way, it gives him a full 
opportunity in the campaign to discuss Mr. 
Nixon’s experience in government—which, 
after all, is one of the main questions in the 
minds of the voters. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 7758) to im- 
prove the administration of oversea 
activities of the Government of the 
United States, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 12619) making appropriations for 
mutual security and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and 
for other purposes; that the House re- 
ceded from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 14, 
16, 17, and 39 to the bill, and concurred 
therein, and that the House receded from 
its disagreement to the amendments of 
the Senate numbered 3, 22, 31, 33, and 
35 to the bill, and concurred therein 
severally with an amendment, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolutions: 

S. 68. An act to provide for continued de- 
livery of water under the Federal reclama- 
tion laws to lands held by husband and wife 
upon the death of either; 

8.285. An act for the relief of John A. 
Skenandore; 

S. 1321. An act to authorize the Attorney 
General to consent, on behalf of the Li- 
brary of Congress Trust Fund Board, to a 
modification of the terms of a trust instru- 
Ment executed by James B. Wilbur; 
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S.1781. An act to facilitate cooperation 
between the Federal Government, colleges 
and universities, the States, and private or- 
ganizations for cooperative unit programs of 
research and education relating to fish and 
wildlife, and for other purposes; 

S. 1857. An act to promote the foreign 
trade of the United States in grapes and 
plums, to protect the reputation of Ameri- 
can-grown grapes and plums in foreign mar- 
kets, to prevent deception or misrepresenta- 
tion as to the quality of such products 
moving in foreign commerce, to provide for 
the commercial inspection of such products 
entering such commerce, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 2369. An act for the relief of Sachiko 
Kato; 

S. 2388. An act relating to the separation 
and retirement of John R. Barker; 

8.2576. An act to authorize the addition 
of certain donated lands to the Everglades 
National Park; 

S. 2669. An act to extend the period of 
exemption from inspection under the pro- 
visions of section 4426 of the Revised Stat- 
utes granted certain small vessels carrying 
freight to and from places on the inland 
waters of southeastern Alaska; 

S. 2711. An act to quiet title to certain 
lands within the Nez Perce Indian Reserva- 
tion, Idaho, and for other purposes; 

S. 2772. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to convey land to the town 
of Cascade, El Paso County, Colo.; 

S. 2806. An act to revise the boundaries of 
the Coronado National Memorial and to au- 
thorize the repate and maintenance of an 
access road thereto, in the State of Arizona, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 2982. An act to amend section 3568 of 
title 18, United States Code, to provide for 
reducing sentences of imprisonment imposed 
upon persons held in custody for want of 
bail while awaiting trial by the time so 
spent in custody; 

S. 3030. An act for the relief of Michiko 
(Hirai) Christopher; 

S. 3053. An act for the relief of the State 
of Connecticut; 

S. 3070. An act to provide for the removal 
of the restriction on use with respect to 
certain lands in Morton County, N. Dak., 
conveyed to the State of North Dakota on 
July 20, 1955; 

S. 3160. An act to provide for the strik- 
ing of medals in commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of the founding of the State of 
Idaho as a Territory; 

S. 3264. An act to abolish the Arlington 
Memorial Amphitheater Commission; 

S. 3487. An act to amend the antikick- 
back statute to extend it to all negotiated 
contracts; 

S. 3532. An act to provide for the strik- 
ing of medal in commemoration of Century 
21 Exposition to be held in Seattle, Wash.; 

S. J. Res. 68. Joint resolution providing for 
the establishment of the New Jersey Tercen- 
tenary Celebration Commission to formulate 
and implement plans to commemorate the 
300th anniversary of the State of New Jersey, 
and for other purposes; 

S. J. Res. 170. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the participation in an international con- 
vention of representative citizens from the 
North Atlantic Treaty nations to examine 
how greater political and economic coopera- 
tion among their peoples may be promoted, 
to provide for the appointment of United 
States delegates to such convention, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 5747. An act to amend section 152, 
title 18, United States Code, with respect 
to the concealment of assets in contempla- 
tion of bankruptcy; 

H.R. 8289. An act to accelerate the com- 
mencing date of civil service retirement an- 
nuities, and for other purposes; and 
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H.R. 10455. An act to amend the Mineral 
Leasing Act of February 25, 1920. 


PROJECT GRANTS FOR GRADUATE 
TRAINING IN PUBLIC HEALTH— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I submit a 
report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H.R. 6871) to amend 
title III of the Public Health Service 
Act, to authorize project grants for 
graduate training in public health, and 
for other purposes. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of 
the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information 
of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of August 25, 1960, p. 17674, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the confer- 
ence report is signed by all the conferees 
on the part of the Senate: The senior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL]; the 
junior Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH]; the junior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS] ; the senior Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Javits]; and 
the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case]. The bill has the support of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare as well as the Bureau of the 
Budget. I ask the adoption of the con- 
ference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, though I shall 
not object, I should like to ask the com- 
mittee chairman if he remembers that 
we discussed one of the elements in the 
House version of the bill which related 
to the fact that the Surgeon General 
should make grants under the legisla- 
tion which we hope now will become 
law only if there was a recommendation 
by the advisory committee. The word 
“only” appears in the completed legisla- 
tion as it is before us. I think the REC- 
orD should show that we also discussed 
the fact that this does not deprive but, 
on the contrary, gives the Surgeon Gen- 
eral the authority to turn down the rec- 
ommendation of the Advisory Commit- 
tee, and to make no grant or to reduce 
the grant or otherwise deal with it un- 
less there is a recommendation. 

In other words, it is not a mandatory 
operation on the part of the Surgeon 
General, but he cannot act in an affirm- 
ative way unless there is a recommen- 
dation by the Advisory Committee. I 
think the Record should show that. 

Mr. HILL. The conferees agreed yes- 
terday on the interpretation of the lan- 
guage as has been expressed by the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the report? 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The report was agreed to. 


REVISION OF TITLE 18, CHAPTER 
39, OF UNITED STATES CODE EN- 
TITLED “EXPLOSIVES AND COM- 
BUSTIBLES” 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
there is lying on the desk Senate bill 
1806, which is a bill that has been passed 
by both the House and the Senate, with 
some minor House amendments. The 
bill involves jurisdiction of the ICC over 
the transportation of explosives in pri- 
vate carriers. The ICC presently has 
jurisdiction over common carriers. 

There have been several serious acci- 
dents during the past year, the main one 
having occurred in Roseburg, Oreg., 
where a man left a large truckload of 
dynamite unattended. It blew up about 
half the town and killed approximately 
57 people. Many hundreds were 
injured. 

The ICC, in an attempt to establish 
some reasonable rules of safety for the 
interstate transportation of explosives, 
brought a case against the company for 
the purpose of establishing jurisdiction, 
if it had jurisdiction. Meanwhile we 
had pending S. 1806 to make certain that 
jurisdiction could be conferred on the 
ICC. 

A Federal judge in Portland yester- 
day dismissed the case on behalf of the 
Government on the basis that no juris- 
diction existed. Therefore it seems quite 
imperative as an emergency measure 
that the Senate accept the House amend- 
ments so that the bill may go to the 
White House. There was no opposition 
in the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
SCHOEPPEL] and I cosponsored the bill. 
I have discussed it with the minority 
leader, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIrKsEN], just prior to lunch, and so far 
as I know there is absolutely no objec- 
tion to the bill. There is an emergency 
involved. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, am I 
to understand that all members of the 
committee favor the amendments? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I have not dis- 
cussed the House amendments with the 
members of the Senate committee, be- 
cause we have not had a meeting. But 
the House amendments are of a minor 
nature. Because of the emergency, we 
would like to accept the House amend- 
ments and pass the bill. 

Mr. KEATING. Has the Senator from 
Washington discussed these amend- 
ments with the minority leader? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I have not dis- 
cussed the amendments in detail, but I 
discussed the proposal in detail with him 
prior to lunch. 

Mr. KEATING. I am informed that 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEP- 
PEL], the ranking minority member of 
the committee, has agreed to the pro- 
posed amendments. With that under- 
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standing I am very happy to interpose 
no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1806) to revise title 18, chapter 39, of 
the United States Code, entitled “Ex- 
plosives and Combustibles”, which were: 
On page 1, line 3, strike out “chapter 
39,”; on page 9, line 6, after “associ- 
ations” insert “, including the Bureau 
for the Safe Transportation of Explo- 
sives and other Dangerous Articles,”; on 
page 9, strike out lines 12 through 14, 


inclusive, and insert (f) Whoever 
knowingly”, and on page 10, line 16, 
after “privilege” insert “: Provided, 


however, That before any person may 
be required to appear and testify or pro- 
duce documentary evidence, he shall be 
advised by the Commission that he must 
specifically claim such privilege”. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the amendments of the House 
be considered en bloc and concurred in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Washington. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Does 


the Senator from New York anticipate 
asking for a quorum call before he be- 
gins his remarks? 

Mr. KEATING. I will not ask for a 
quorum call unless the Senator wishes 
one. 


ISSUANCE OF PASSPORTS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, on 
August 17 of this year I directed a letter 
to the Secretary of State reading in part 
as follows: 

On July 7, 1958, President Eisenhower in 
& message to the Congress requested the en- 
actment of legislation with regard to the 
issuance of passports. In his message the 
President stated, “I wish to emphasize the 
urgency of the legislation I have recom- 
mended, Each day and week that passes 
without it exposes us to great danger. I 
hope the Congress will move promptly to- 
ward its enactment.” 


On the same day the Secretary of 
State transmitted a draft of a bill to 
implement the suggestions made by the 
President. In my letter I referred to 
the various bills pending in the field of 
passport legislation, and asked the Sec- 
retary of State to review them and to 
advise me of his general impression. I 
also said: 

I am particularly anxious to have your 
views as to the importance of enacting pass- 
port control legislation prior to the adjourn- 
ment of this Congress. 


I am in receipt of a letter from Under 
Secretary of State Douglas Dillon, dated 
August 25. It is a rather long letter, 
and I shall not read all of it. He states: 


I have your letter to Secretary Herter of 
August 17, 1960, requesting his general im- 
pressions of the passport legislation which 
passed the House on September 8, 1959 (H.R. 
9069) and the measure reported by the Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary on June 30, 
1960 (S. 2652), together with his estimate of 
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the importance of enacting passport control 
legislation prior to the adjournment of this 
Congress— 


S. 2652 was sponsored by the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp] and myself. 


At the outset, I want to emphasize that 
I attach the utmost importance to the en- 
actment of adequate passport control legis- 
lation during the present Congress. I can 
assure you that Secretary Herter is in full 
accord with my position on this matter. 

It has never been the Department's view, 
however, that there is but one possible solu- 
tion to the deficiency in our passport author- 
ity; or, for that matter, that all passport 
problems must be solved in one piece of 
legislation, As a result of the sentiment ex- 
pressed by the Foreign Relations and For- 
eign Affairs Committees during hearings in 
the 85th Congress on this subject, the De- 
partment concluded that the Congress did 
not favor an urgent approach to full-scale 
revision and codification of all passport 
laws. Accordingly, in the 86th Congress the 
Department decided to support legislation 
limited to the most critical problem—au- 
thorizing the denial of passports to persons 
knowingly engaged in activities in further- 
ance of the international Communist move- 
ment. 

Simply stated, there is needed legislative 
authority which will permit the Secretary of 
State under appropriate safeguards to deny 
passports to citizens knowingly engaged in 
activities for the purpose of furthering the 
international Communist movement. Such 
authority represents, in my opinion, the 
minimum which is essential to counteract 
the danger to which we are exposed daily 
by the present state of the law. I am seri- 
ously concerned about the jeopardy to our 
national security and the prejudice to our 
foreign relations involved in the unrestricted 
travel abroad of active participants in the 
Communist conspiracy. 

The administration has consistently urged 
the Congress to take action to fill this 
statutory gap in our defenses. 

Departmental representatives have testi- 
fied to this effect before at least five different 
committees of the Congress and on numer- 
ous occasions. In addition to the Presi- 
dent's message to the Congress on July 7, 
1958, and his 1960 budget message to the 
Congress on January 19, 1959, concerning the 
necessity for passport legislation, the Presi- 
dent's view that legislation in the passport 
field is both essential and urgent was con- 
veyed to the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee on June 26, 1959. I still consider 
that the lack of legislative authority to deny 
passports to the really dangerous partici- 
pants in the Communist conspiracy is a 
most critical problem and constitutes a clear 
and present danger to the United States. 


The letter discusses H.R. 9069 which 
has passed the House of Representatives, 
and states that it is to some degree in- 
adequate. Acting Secretary Dillon goes 
on to state: 

Of the bills presently pending before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, includ- 
ing the House-passed bill, the Department 
has strongly endorsed S, 2315—the Wiley 
bill—and the Attorney General has joined in 
this endorsement of the bill to meet the 
Communist problem in the passport area. 
Incidentally, the American Bar Association 
has also endorsed S. 2315 as being the bill 
pending in Congress which most nearly con- 
forms to its resolution on passport legisla- 
tion. 


That bill, as I understand, is now rest- 


ing quietly in the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 
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He then says: 


You also asked the Secretary for his im- 
pression of S. 2652. The passport provisions 
of S. 2652 (Dodd-Keating bill) are in several 
respects preferable to the House-passed bill. 
The criteria for passport denial, as well as 
a number of other provisions, are essentially 
the same in both bills. However, S. 2652 pro- 
vides specifically for the utilization of in- 
formation the disclosure of which would 
prejudice the national security and public 
interest, or would compromise investigative 
sources and methods, together with the pro- 
vision that such information shall not con- 
stitute a basis for passport denial unless the 
applicant is furnished a full summary there- 
of in as much detail as security considera- 
tions will permit. I believe such a provision 
recognizes the important interests of the 
US. Government without undue prejudice 
to the interests of the individual. 

On the other hand, if the House-passed 
bill (H.R. 9069) should be amended to allow 
some reliance by the Secretary of State on 
confidential information under appropriate 
safeguards to protect the rights of the indi- 
vidual, it would, I believe, fully meet the 
needs of our national security for legislation 
authorizing the denial of U.S. passports to 
dangerous members of the Communist con- 
spiracy. 


Mr. President, I am convinced that we 
will be failing in our responsibilities to 
the American péople, particularly in the 
light of this exchange of correspondence 
with the Secretary of State, if we do not 
at this session consider passport con- 
trol legislation prior to adjournment. I 
hope that the full impact of the Depart- 
ment’s letter will be felt by every Mem- 
ber of the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ters may be printed in full at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


(See exhibit 1.) 
Mr. DODD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. KEATING. I shall be glad to 
yield in a moment. I should like to 
complete my thought. Under Secretary 
Dillon, the writer of the letter, is not a 
man who lightly utters warnings like 
this. He has made a solemn evaluation 
of the present situation, which cannot 
be disregarded without risking serious 
injury to the national welfare. The 
House of Representatives twice has en- 
acted passport legislation by overwhelm- 
ing majorities, only to see its action 
either annuled or ignored by a refusal 
of the Senate to consider the subject. 

It may very well be that the bill in- 
troduced by the Senator from Connecti- 
cut and myself should be amended. It 
has been unanimously reported by the 
Committee on the Judiciary. It is on the 
calendar, ready for action. Perhaps the 
language of the House bill or some other 
language is preferable, but the opposi- 
tion of a few Members of the Senate 
to legislation in general in this field 
should not be allowed to stymie all Sen- 
ate consideration of this grave problem. 
It has been more than 2 years since 
President Eisenhower, in his message to 
Congress, urgently pleaded for enact- 
ment of this necessary legislation, and 
the State Department’s letter makes it 
evident that this need has in no way 
abated and that it is still a subject on 
which action by Congress is imperative. 
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I am happy to yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from New York. I am 
proud of the fact that I was privileged 
to work with the distinguished Senator 
from New York in the preparation of 
the bill, which we jointly introduced. 

In my judgment this is one of the most 
important measures before the Senate, 
and we should act on it. I am certain 
the Senator from New York will agree 
with me that the bill not only is appro- 
priate with respect to the passport situ- 
ation, which I think is grave, but that 
the bill covers other important areas, as 
well. It provides for the handling of 
offenses under the Espionage Act which 
are committed outside the territorial 
jurisdiction of the United States. Much 
could be said about this problem, but I 
shall not take the time now to say any- 
thing about it. 

It also covers a situation which cries 
to heaven for some relief under the For- 
eign Agents Registration Act. 

This is an important bill. I hope 
some action can be taken on it. It rep- 
resents, in my judgment, the very mini- 
mum of what we should do and what is 
essential if we are to protect ourselves 
intelligently from some facets of the 
menace of communism. 

It was our purpose to present to the 
Senate the most noncontroversial and 
most urgently needed of the numerous 
suggestions which were made to us as 
members of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. We know there is a difference of 
opinion about this subject. We share 
many of the apprehensions of our col- 
leagues. I am certain that suggestions 
will be made to make the bill a better 
piece of legislation, and I am confident 
that a bill can be passed. All I think 
needs to be done is to have the bill called 
up and brought before the Senate. I 
am certain that we can get a good bill 
through the Senate, and ultimately 
through Congress. But it has to be 
pe promptly. There is not much time 

eft. 

I am very glad the able Senator from 
New York has brought up this subject 
today. In my judgment, he is a very 
great lawyer; a most experienced and 
scholarly one; and a man of fair dis- 
position. He has rendered a distinct 
service in discussing this subject. I 
assure him that I shall do everything I 
can to make certain that this bill is 
brought before the Senate. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate deeply the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Connecticut. 
We have worked together in conducting 
the hearings on this and related proposed 
legislation. Many witnesses appeared 
before us who felt that we could go 
much further than we have in the bill 
which we have introduced. In fact, it 
is probable that most of the pressure 
was in that direction. However, we tried 
to deal with the subject objectively and 
in a judicious manner, and not to sug- 
gest legislation which was not moderate. 

As the Senator from Connecticut has 
pointed out, the bill deals not only with 
passports; it attempts also to clarify 
the law with regard to espionage com- 
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mitted in foreign lands. It redefines 
the “organize” provision in the Smith 
Act. It also expanded the scope of the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act. 

The passport provision, as I say, 
should be open to debate. Very probably 
the wording of the bill can be improved. 

Both the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut and I, and, of course, every 
other member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, felt that each individual 
should be properly, fully, and adequately 
protected in his own individual rights; 
however, to force the Secretary of State, 
as is the present situation, to issue pass- 
ports to known enemies of our country, 
who may be known to be going abroad 
to get indoctrination in espionage and 
efforts to overthrow this country, is 
something which we should correct and 
correct forthrightly. 

The letter of Under Secretary of State 
Dillon, as I have pointed out, expresses 
a preference for the provisions of S. 
2315, introduced by the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY]: 
All well and good. Let us get the bill 
before the Senate. Let the Senator from 
Wisconsin offer the provisions of his bill 
as a substitute. 

Someone else may want to substitute 
the provisions of the House bill, which 
has already been passed. This would, of 
course, have the merit of expediting the 
legislation. It may well be that the 
House language is preferable; but it is 
important that we deal with S. 2652 as 
the proper vehicle. It is now on the cal- 
endar. It could be called up for action at 
any time. There is no doubt in my mind 
that it is of much greater importance to 
our national interest than, for instance, 
the pending sense-of-Congress resolu- 
tion with regard to how the President 
should act in making recess appoint- 
ments to the Supreme Court; or that it 
is of more importance, indeed, than many 
of the bills upon which we spent time 
yesterday. 

In my judgment, there simply is no 
excuse for further inaction on this sub- 
ject. If the Senate does not wish to 
enact any passport legislation, then cer- 
tainly a majority should be given an 
opportunity to say that it does not wish 
to do so. However, I am perfectly confi- 
dent that the Senate feels that this is an 
area, as does the Secretary of State, 
where we should act. 

I believe all the sections of the bill 
which has been reported are important. 
I have no doubt that they would be over- 
whelmingly approved if we had the op- 
portunity to pass upon them. 

In my opinion, the passport problem is 
so important that if it is felt that the 
other provisions would further compli- 
cate matters—although I do not believe 
there would be any objection to the other 
provisions of the bill—then perhaps we 
ought to consider the passport problem 
alone. 

Many reports have been circulated 
concerning a premature adjournment of 
this session of Congress, perhaps tomor- 
row or in the next few days, or at some 
early time. The letter of the Acting Sec- 
retary of State, Douglas Dillon, reveals 
the folly of any such precipitate exodus 
from Washington. This is a problem 
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which simply cannot be swept under the 
rug until another day, if we are to put 
the interests of the Nation, as outlined 
in this letter, before our own conven- 
ience. 

I read in the Recorp this morning that 
the Committee on Foreign Relations yes- 
terday passed over until next year any 
pending passport legislation, and an- 
nounced that such legislation would be 
its first order of business in the 87th 
Congress. This is disheartening news. 
It shows the folly of waiting upon the 
action of that committee before the 
Senate comes to grips with the problem. 
There is no excuse for not taking this 
up now; and the bill on the calendar, 
reported by the Judiciary Committee, is 
eminently appropriate for that purpose. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
DAN in the chair). Does the Senator 
from New York yield to the Senator from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. KEATING. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I am very glad to join 
in the very astute words of the Senator 
from New York. He is always worth 
listening to. 

This afternoon much has been said in 
stressing the thought that we are not 
sufficiently prepared militarily. I be- 
lieve that in relation to this particular 
phase of our national life we must con- 
sider whether we are doing sufficient on 
the home front, as regards protecting our 
interests. 

Russia made the U-2 plane flights 
necessary. Congress appropriated the 
money for the U-2; and for 4 years the 
U-2 made a large number of flights over 
Russia, and gave us important infor- 
mation in regard to the Russian military 
establishments and military develop- 
ments. 

On the other hand, in this country 
many spies and agents of the Kremlin 
are allowed to go almost everywhere. 
But in Russia our representatives are 
treated far differently. 

Consequently, we had to make the U-2 
observations from 70,000 feet in the air. 
For 4 years those operations were con- 
ducted; and the information obtained— 
and I have seen the pictures—clearly 
shows that those flights were necessary. 

Today, there are those who say we 
should continue to make observations by 
means of the U-2 flights. That is a 
military problem, and I shall not try to 
settle it. 

However, I believe it all important that 
the American people recognize—and the 
facts should be made known—how seri- 
ous the spying activities of the Kremlin 
really are. 

We find their spies everywhere, and 
of course we let them come into our 
country. 

The bill being discussed should cer- 
tainly be taken up and passed at this 
session. In fact, in my opinion my bill 
should have been reported by the For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 
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Mr. HRUSKA. I thank the Senator 
from New York for yielding to me. I 
wish to commend him for the interest 
he has demonstrated in the problem of 
making proper regulations in regard to 
the issuance of passports. 

Mr. President, similar statements 
have been made and similar interest has 
been expressed by Senators on both sides 
of the aisle, in recent weeks, since the 
Senate reconvened. Certainly the ur- 
gency of the situation is quite clear to 
anyone who gives the matter more than 
cursory consideration. 

We are concerned, of course, with 
many matters pertaining to the budget, 
armaments, our position in the cold war, 
Cuba, the Congo, and many other situa- 
tions. Yet, despite the fact that what 
we do in this passport area bears so 
closely and vitally on all those prob- 
lems, action on it has been refused, and 
for 2 years no action whatever was 
taken, following the action by the 
Supreme Court. Not until June 30 did 
any bill on the subject find its way to 
the floor of the Senate. 

The bill now on the calendar is not a 
new proposal. It has been before the 
House and the Senate for the greater 
part of 2 years. As a matter of fact, a 
Presidential message on the subject was 
sent to Congress. The proposed legisla- 
tion on the subject has been here since 
June 30. Certain technical amendments 
on the subject have been carefully con- 
sidered; and certainly it is time that a 
legislative position on this matter was 
taken, and that it matured into the form 
of final legislation. 

It is most regrettable that the bill has 
not already been acted on by the Con- 
gress; and I am grateful to the Senator 
from New York for again calling atten- 
tion to the situation. 

Mr. KEATING. I am very grateful to 
the Senator for his remarks. He has 
been a leader in the efforts to see to it 
that action on this matter was taken. 
He has spoken on the importance of 
having such action taken at this ses- 
sion; and I am very grateful to him for 
the statement he has made about the 
matter today. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from New 
York yield to me? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I wish 
to join the Senator from New York, the 
Senator from Nebraska, and other Sena- 
tors in urging the Senate leadership to 
schedule the bill on this subject for ac- 
tion before we adjourn. I think there is 
no measure more important than the one 
the Senator from New York has been 
discussing; and certainly no measure 
which involves the security of the coun- 
try should be overlooked, even though we 
are in a hurry to return home in this 
campaign year. So I certainly hope the 
leadership will take heed and will sched- 
ule the bill for action. 

Mr. KEATING. Iam very grateful to 
the Senator from Delaware for his re- 
marks, and I share his view that this bill 
is as urgent as any bill which could pos- 
sibly be on the calendar. 

Mr. President, before yielding the 
floor, I want to point out that the secu- 
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rity problem which arises out of the 
present situation with regard to pass- 
ports is not speculative; it is real and 
it is documented. Of course, much of 
this documentation cannot be revealed 
without jeopardizing our intelligence 
sources, methods, and information. The 
facts concerning some of the specific 
cases, however, where passports have 
had to be issued and which can be re- 
vealed are enough to demonstrate the 
seriousness of this problem. 

I have been furnished by the Depart- 
ment of State a full report—and I might 
say to my distinguished friend from 
Montana this is public property; this 
is not confidential information; and it 
is open to him and to anybody else who 
wants to ask the Department of State 
about it—on several of these specific 
cases where passports have had to be 
issued to known Communists, 

I shall not go into them in detail, 
but one of these involves Morris H. Hal- 
perin. Mr. Halperin was implicated in 
the escape of the Sterns behind the Iron 
Curtain. After this incident he was 
still able to obtain a passport, which 
he used in 1958 to go to Moscow, when 
his deportation from Mexico as an 
American Communist was imminent. 
He is now reported to be working for 
the Soviet Government. 

Other cases involved Paul Novik, 
David Matis, and Abraham Bick, report- 
ers for Communist newspapers in New 
York City. 

All three of these men are reported 
to be members of the Communist Party. 

Everyone knows of the horrible out- 
rages against Russians of Jewish origin 
in which the Soviet Government has 
been engaged. The mission of these 
three men was to make an on-the-spot 
investigation for their Communist pa- 
per to prove that Russia was in no way 
anti-Semitic and to disprove the al- 
legations of the way the Soviet had 
been treating their Jewish citizens. 

All of this they were able to do while 
traveling through Europe with Ameri- 
can passports. We were cloaking them 
with the protection and status which 
goes with an American passport, while 
they were gathering and disseminating 
propaganda information for the Soviet 
Union. 

Another case involves James E. Jack- 
son, Jr., a leading official of the Com- 
munist Party. Jackson obtained a pass- 
port and, with other leading Commu- 
nists, he attended a meeting with the 
Communist Party in Moscow in 1959. 

I can think of nothing which more 
greatly facilitates the work of interna- 
tional communism than this ability to 
maintain contact, to communicate, and 
to exchange information with those who, 
we know, and they have told us, are 
out to bring about our destruction and 
to bury us. 

I believe it is important that the in- 
formation which has been furnished to 
me by the Department of State should 
be available for all Members of the Sen- 
ate, and I ask unanimous consent that 
there be included at this point in the 
Recorp the detailed information on the 
cases to which I have referred. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
CONCERNING CASES WHERE PASSPORTS HAVE 
Hap To Be Issuep TO KNOWN COMMUNISTS 


Subject: Maurice Hyman Halperin. 

1. Maurice Hyman Halperin, a summary of 
whose background and activities appears as 
attachment A, on July 15, 1957, made reserva- 
tions through the Mundus Tours, in Mexico, 
for “four engineers” on KLM flight No. 652, 
leaving Mexico for Amsterdam at midnight 
on July 20, 1957. On the afternoon of July 
19, 1957, the individual in the tourist agency 
with whom Halperin had made the original 
reservations, advised KLM that three of the 
persons who would travel on the above reser- 
vations were Alfred K. Stern, Martha Stern, 
and Robert Stern. The fourth reservation 
was canceled. The Sterns had previously 
obtained fraudulent Paraguayan passports, 
alleging that they were citizens of that coun- 
try. These passports have been declared void 
by the Government of Paraguay. We do not 
know what part, if any, Halperin played in 
obtaining the passports, but we do know 
that he was so intimately associated with the 
Sterns and their affairs that it would be sur- 
prising if he were not involved in the pass- 
port deal. Martha Dodd Stern and Alfred 
K. Stern were indicted by a Federal grand 
jury in the Southern District of New York 
on September 9, 1957, on a charge of con- 
spiring to obtain and transmit to the U.S.S.R. 
information relating to the national defense 
of the United States. The Sterns continued 
directly behind the Iron Curtain, where they 
have remained. 

2. Considerable publicity resulted from this 
escape of the Sterns. This publicity also 
involved a number of American Communists 
then residing in Mexico. Maurice Halperin is 
in this group. 

3. In September 1958 the Mexican Govern- 
ment started deporting American Commu- 
nists. According to the press, among those 
listed for deportation was Maurice Halperin, 
Halperin applied for a U.S. passport on July 
26, 1958. He and his wife obtained their 
passports at the American Embassy on Au- 
gust 26, 1958, and departed Mexico on Oc- 
tober 13, 1958. They went behind the Iron 
Curtain and are residing in Moscow. Our 
latest information indicates that Halperin is 
working for the Soviet Government and is 
also in the process of writing a book. 

Attachment A: Summary of Falperin's 
background and activities. 


ATTACHMENT A 


Subject: Maurice Hyman Halperin, 

1. Maurice Halperin received a bachelor 
of arts degree from Harvard University, Cam- 
‘bridge, Mass., in 1926, in the field of romance 
languages, and a master of arts degree from 
the University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla., 
in 1929, also in the field of romance lan- 
guages. In 1931 he received a doctor of 
philosophy degree in the field of comparative 
literature from the University of Paris, Paris, 
France. Early in his career Halperin devel- 
oped an intensive interest in the civilization 
of Mexico. Prior to 1941 he made 10 trips 
to Mexico and spent the equivalent of 2 
years in that country. 

2. Halperin was a professsor at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma from 1931 to 1941. From 
1941 to 1945 he was employed with the Co- 
‘ordinator of Information (COI) and the Of- 
fice of Strategic Services (OSS) where he was 
assigned to the Latin American Division, 
becoming ultimately the head of that Divi- 
sion. The Latin American section of the 
Research and Analysis Unit of OSS was 
transferred to the Department of State under 
Executive Order No. 9,621, dated September 
20, 1945. Halperin, as chief of this unit, 
was also transferred to the Department of 
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State. On May 31, 1946, he resigned from 
the Department of State due to ill health. 
In June 1946 he obtained employment in 
New York City with the American-Jewish 
Conference, handling minority groups and 
acting as a liaison official between that or- 
ganization and the United Nations at Lake 
Success, N.Y. In the summer of 1949, Hal- 
perin made a trip to South America and 
in the fall of 1949 he became head of the 
Latin American regional students section 
at Boston University, College of Liberal Arts, 
Boston, Mass. He was not officially dis- 
missed from this position until January 6, 
1954; however, he went to Mexico on Novem- 
ber 28, 1953, where he remained until Octo- 
ber 1958. 

3. In 1941 the Oklahoma State legislative 
committee investigating subversive activi- 
ties in the State of Oklahoma learned that 
Halperin had been a member of a group of 
individuals who traveled to Cuba in 1935 
in what was described as a Communist- 
inspired “commission of investigation of 
conditions in Cuba” arranged by Communist 
leaders and sponsored by front organiza- 
tions. Upon landing in Cuba, the delegation 
was arrested by the Cuban authorities and 
expelled after 1 day of confinement on the 
ground that it was a subversive group and 
may have planned an uprising of some na- 
ture. The State legislative committee also 
learned that in 1940 Halperin had cashed 
a check for $436.01 drawn on the Bank of 
Foreign Trade, Moscow, U.S.8.R.; that he 
associated with individuals of known leftist 
tendencies; that he had submitted articles 
to the New Masses and the New Republic; 
and that he had been a member of the 
following organizations regarded by the 
committee as leftist: Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee, American Federation of Teachers, 
and Oklahoma Federation of Constitutional 
Rights. 

4, On the basis of its findings, the Okla- 
homa State Legislative Committee recom- 
mended that Halperin be dismissed from 
his position at the University of Oklahoma, 
Halperin was subsequently discharged from 
the university on September 8, 1941, at 
which time he was on sabbatical leave. 
However, he was reinstated on February 11, 
1942, and his sabbatical leave continued for 
the fiscal year ending July 1, 1942. It has 
been reported that this reinstatement was 
brought about by protests made by the 
Association of University Professors and that 
Halperin was reinstated without prejudice 
with the understanding that he would re- 
sign at the termination of his sabbatical 
leave in order that no undue hardship 
would be sustained in his efforts to find 
other employment. 

5. Although the above information was 
known to appropriate officials of COI/OSS, 
it was felt at the time that the explanations 
given by him in regard to his trip to Cuba 
and the check drawn on the Moscow Bank 
of Foreign Trade “exonerated” him. 

6. In November 1945 Elizabeth Terril 
Bentley, an admitted former espionage cou- 
rier, stated that she had become acquainted 
with Halperin in the latter part of 1942 
through arrangements made by Jacob Golos, 
a known Soviet espionage agent who died 
on November 27, 1943. She further stated 
that Halperin supplied Golos with infor- 
mation to which he had access in his office, 
Including mimeographed bulletins and re- 
ports prepared by OSS on a variety of topics 
and excerpts from State Department cables 
to which he had access. References to Bent- 
ley’s contact with Halperin while he was 
employed by OSS are contained in Bentley’s 
book “Out of Bondage” on pages 200, 210, 
261, 263-266. 

7. On November 20, 1953, Halperin was 
suspended without pay from his position of 
associate professor of the Latin American 
regional students section at Boston Uni- 
versity, College of Liberal Arts, after he re- 
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fused on constitutional grounds to tell the 
U.S. Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
whether he was ever a member of the Com- 
munist Party. This action was taken as a 
result of public disclosures on television 
of a letter from Mr. J. Edgar Hoover to Mr. 
Harry H. Vaughn dated November 8, 1945, 
and declassified on November 16, 1953, in 
which Mr. Hoover stated that as a result of 
investigative operations, information had re- 
cently been developed from a highly con- 
fidential source indicating that a number 
of persons employed by the Government of 
the United States had been furnishing data 
and information to persons outside the Fed- 
eral Government who in turn were furnish- 
ing the information to espionage agente 
of the Soviet Government. The letter linked 
Halperin with Harry Dexter White, Dr. Greg- 
ory Silvermaster, and other Government 
officials then suspected of espionage. Hal- 
perin had been suspended previously by 
Boston University in March 1953 for refusing 
to answer questions of a Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee hearing in Boston 
but was reinstated after being reprimanded 
and severely censured. Copies of newspaper 
articles relating to Halperin’s dismissal from 
Boston University are attached, as attach- 
ment B. It will be noted that according to 
these articles Halperin and his family left 
their home in Massachusetts in the middle 
of the night without informing officials of 
Boston University of his departure. He was 
officially dismissed from the university on 
January 6, 1954. 

8. After his arrival in Mexico, Halperin be- 
came a member of the American Communist 
Group in Mexico (ACGM) and was associated 
closely with Alfred K. Stern and his wife, 
Martha Dodd Stern, who had arrived in 
Mexico on July 5, 1953. Following the arrest 
of the Soviet agents, Jack Soble and his wife, 
Myra Soble, and Jacob Albam on January 25, 
1957, it was disclosed that the Sterns had 
been implicated in Soviet espionage activity 
with Jack Soble. On July 20, 1957, the 
Sterns fled from Mexico to Czechoslovakia 
ostensibly to avoid being extradited to the 
United States to testify before a special 
grand jury in regard to their association 
with Jack Soble and the double agent Boris 
Morros utilized by the FBI in the Jack Soble 
case. An investigation of the way in which 
the Sterns had been able to leave Mexico 
clandestinely disclosed that their airplane 
reservations had been obtained for them by 
Halperin without disclosing to the airlines 
that they were to be used by the Sterns 
until the day before their departure. Hal- 
perin was very closely associated with the 
Sterns throughout this period and was in- 
timately involved in their plans for escape. 

9. The public disclosure of the assistance 
Halperin rendered the Sterns at the time of 
their flight from Mexico resulted in the dis- 
missal of Halperin and his wife, Edith Hal- 
perin, from positions in Mexico City in which 
they were employed. Up to that time, Edith 
Halperin had been employed as a teacher 
by the American School Foundation, and 
Halperin had been employed by the Mexican 
Government in La Financiera Nacional, 
South America, and at the National School 
of Political and Social Sciences of the Uni- 
versity of Mexico. In addition, an ice cream 
company by the name of Cia Mistram, South 
America, in which Halperin and Noah 


Seborer had held stock was liquidated by 


them in the summer of 1957. Noah Seborer 
was a member of the ACGM with Halperin. 

10. After the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Kent and Dayton cases, Hal- 
perin filed an application for a passport 
with the American Embassy in Mexico on 
July 26, 1958 (presumably his wife did also), 
and he and his wife were issued passports 
on August 26, 1958. - 

11. In August and September 1958, news- 
papers in the United States carried several 
articles about the American Communists in 
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Mexico and the efforts being made by the 
Mexican Government to have them de- 
ported. (Copies of some of these articles 
are attached as attachment C.) Halperin’s 
name was among those mentioned by the 
press. When Halperin commenced making 
plans to leave Mexico he obtained airplane 
reservations in the name of another person 
in the same manner he had used when ob- 
taining airplane reservations for the Sterns. 
The Halperins finally departed from Mexico 
on October 13, 1958. At the time of his 
departure, the Government of Mexico had 
his case for deportation under considera- 
tion. 

12. We received information shortly after 
Halperin's departure from Mexico that he 
was employed in Moscow by the U.S.S.R. 
This was confirmed on July 15, 1960, when 
the Halperins appeared at the American 
Embassy in Moscow and presented their U.S. 
passports for renewal. Halperin stated that 
he had been in the U.S.S.R. since December 
1958 and that he is employed by the U.S.S.R. 
Academy of Sciences where he is doing re- 
search in the foreign field, specifically, re- 
lating to undeveloped countries. It will be 
recalled that Halperin is something of an 
authority on Latin American affairs. Our 
information indicates that this probably is 
the field in which he is working at the pres- 
ent time. The Soviet Academy of Sciences 
is directly subordinate to the Council of 
Ministers. 

Subject: Paul Novik, 
Abraham Bick. 

1. Anti-Semitism is a widespread attitude 
in the Soviet Union. It has been estimated 
that about 90 percent of the non-Semitic 
Soviet population are anti-Semitic. The 
Soviet regime manipulates existing anti- 
Semitic attitudes for its own purposes, as 
is evidenced in attachment A. This is an 
internal U.S.S.R. broadcast made on De- 
cember 9, 1959, and directed only to Soviet 
audiences. 

2. Externally, the Soviet Union and the 
international Communist movement pursue 
a program of concealing and denying the 
existence and the extent of anti-Semitism in 
the Soviet Union. The anti-Semitic attitude 
of the Soviet Union is becoming known in 
the Western World. The Morning Freiheit, 
a pro-Communist Yiddish daily published 
in New York City, is the leading apologist 
for the Soviet Union and attempts to show 
not only that the Soviet Union is not anti- 
Semitic but that the Jewish people, both 
individually and collectively, are prosper- 
ing, happy, and free under Communist rule. 
To lend credence to this theme, its chief 
editor, Paul Novik, its foreign news editor, 
David Matis, and Abraham Bick, referred to 
in the Morning Freiheit as a “speaker, lec- 
turer, and writer,” made trips to the Soviet 
Union in 1958 and 1959. 

3. In order to attract attention to his 
articles from the Soviet Union, the Morn- 
ing Freiheit carried an announcement on 
January 9, 1959, as follows: “Read Paul 
Novik's letters from Warsaw; do not fail to 
read Paul Novik’s letters from abroad, tell 
everybody.” The Morning Freiheit pub- 
lished a series of 57 articles or letters from 
or about Novik's travels, all designed to 
prove that the Soviet and satellite nations 
are not anti-Semitic. The letters are very 
favorable to the Soviets and satellites in 
other respects and on every occasion com- 
pare the United States unfavorably to the 
Communist nations. Novik also, in one 
article, covers the 21st Communist Party 
Congress. Novik visited Israel prior to re- 
turning to the United States and while in 
Israel wrote articles highly critical of the 
Israeli Government, deploring clericalism in 
Israel and attacking the Israeli Reparation 
Agreement with West Germany. After re- 
turning to the United States, the subject 
wrote additional articles along the same 
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David Matis, and 
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line and gave several lectures which were 
announced in the Morning Freiheit. 

4. The Morning Freiheit announced David 
Matis’ trip to the Soviet Union and the satel- 
lites and then carried a series of eight articles 
along the same line as those of Novik. The 
Morning Freiheit announced Abraham Bick’s 
trip to the Soviet Union and satellite coun- 
tries. There followed a series of 37 articles 
either written by him from the bloc area or 
covering his lectures and writings after re- 
turning to the United States. His articles 
are similar to those of Novik and Matis. 
While in East Germany, he visited Gerhard 
Elsler which is mentioned in his article en- 
titled “Jews in East Germany.” While in 
Hamburg, he submitted an article that stated 
that anti-Semitism is now prevalent in West 
Germany and criticized Ben-Gurion for deal- 
ing with the Bonn Government. He sub- 
mitted an article from Italy en route to Israel 
in which he discussed the precarious political 
situation in Italy and criticized the present 
government. In Israel, he criticized the 
Israeli Government for being pro-Western 
and during a 1-day stopover in Belgrade en 
route to Rumania, he criticized an Israeli 
diplomat whom he met in Belgrade for 
spreading false rumors "about anti-Semitism 
in Rumania.” 

5. The significance of the travel and writ- 
ings of these three men is that their “on- 
the-spot” stories lend credence to the Com- 
munist line fraud by playing up the ex- 
tremely small number of cases in which 
Jewish artists, scientists, and other members 
of the intelligentsia were able to make some 
sort of a career in the Soviet Union, in order 
to create the—false—impression that there is 
unlimited freedom of religious and cultural 
expression for Soviet Jews. 

6. Solomon Rabinovich is a correspondent 
for the Morning Freiheit in Moscow. Novik, 
according to one of his articles, met with 
Rabinovich in Russia. We do not know what 
arrangement was made between Novik and 
Rabinovich; however, from February 17, 1959, 
to January 6, 1960, Rabinovich submitted 18 
articles to the Morning Freiheit. In the 
July 29, 1959, issue of Forward (Yiddish anti- 
Communist daily published in New York) 
there appeared a lengthy article about a 
broadcast by Radio Moscow in which a 
“journalist of Jewish origin” severely at- 
tacked the Forward and the New York Times 
for spreading news about alleged Soviet anti- 
Semitism. The originator of this broadcast 
was Solomon Rabinovich, In the broadcast 
Rabinovich refuted vehemently the Western 
allegations and stated that assertions of anti- 
Semitism in the U.S.S.R. are made by the 
“enemies of the Soviet Union,” are pure 
fabrication and “do not contain even a grain 
of truth.” He further described freedom 
of worship and indicated that only those lo- 
calitles lack synagogues where the Jews 
themselves are not interested in having 
them. 

7. More details about the past of Solomon 
Rabinovich are set out in a letter to the 
editor of the New York Times, dated Septem- 
ber 2, 1959, written by a Mordecai Gutman 
who is now residing in Israel. According to 
this letter, Solomon Rabinovich is writing his 
articles “under government restraint and ex- 
presses views that contradict his knowledge 
of the facts.” The writer of the letter states 
that he has known Solomon Rabinovich since 
1951 when they were both incarcerated in 
the same Soviet labor camp in Vorkuta. The 
writer further asserts that Rabinovich was 
sentenced to 15 years imprisonment for al- 
leged espionage on behalf of the State of 
Israel. According to this letter, S. Rabino- 
vich remained in the labor camp until 1954 
and was released along with many other sur- 
vivors of the slave labor camps after the 
death of Stalin; he then returned to his fam- 
ily in Moscow. In 1957 Rabinovich began 
publishing articles in the Communist press 
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abroad “which tried to convey the impression 
that everything is fine with Soviet Jews and 
that they not only enjoy equal rights but are 
also given full opportunity for an independ- 
ent Jewish cultural life.” The writer as- 
serts that “on the basis of my personal 
knowledge I know that Solomon Rabinovich 
writes under government restraint. The 
reluctant testimony of a man shattered by 
the Soviet secret police, tortured in its slave 
labor camps and fearful of persecution is 
hardly admissible testimony.” 

Attachments: 

A. An internal U.S.S.R. broadcast made on 
December 9, 1959. 

B. A brief background of Paul Novik, Da- 
vid Matis, and Abraham Bick. 

ATTACHMENT A 
U.S.S.R. REGIONAL AFFAIRS 
(Dec. 10, 1959) 


KIROVOGRAD JEWS SERVE UNITED STATES, 
ZIONISTS 


Kirovograd, Oblast Regional Service (Via 
Odessa) in Ukrainian, December 9, 1959, 
0520 GMT—M. 

(Anonymous correspondence: “Swindlers 
Under the Mask of God's Servants.”) 

There are unusual goings-on at No. 56 
Kirov Street in Kirovograd, where the syna- ` 
gogue of the Jewish community is located, 
and where the Orthodox Jews are drugged 
with moonshine (sivukha) and the Jewish 
religion. Of course, in our Soviet country 
a great majority of citizens of Jewish na- 
tionality broke with religion a long time ago. 
But an inconsiderable portion have not yet 
freed themselves from its shackles, 

A small part of the Jewish population be- 
longs to Kirovograd’s Jewish community. 
These are mostly elderly people who are still 
under the harmful influence of Judaic 
preachers. And so, on a Saturday or some 
Jewish feast day here, the believers go to 
the synagogue. On such days preachers 
make special efforts to implant in the be- 
lievers the idea that real happiness for man 
is not on this earth but in another world 
beyond the grave. On the feast of Paskha, 
“Ravene”[?], they preach that this is the 
day of uniting the Orthodox Jews with God 
Yahve, and that this God will lead the Jews 
into the land of Israel, which today is a 
tool in the hands of the American and 
Anglo-French imperialists. 

Sermons and prayers proclaim the unique- 
ness of the Jewish people, who are said to 
be chosen by God to rule the entire world. 
Here are, for instance, the words of the 
Torah—the Bible or prayerbook—read by 
Rabbi Ayzyk Spektor from the pulpit of 
Kirovograd Synagogue: “Know ye that the 
Lord God goeth in front of you like a con- 
suming fire. He will destroy other peoples 
in front of you, and He will destroy them 
soon.” And here is the prayer “Ayle Noleshe 
Blakh“ with which every service in the 
synagogue ends: “We must glorify the Lord 
of the universe and laud the Creator of the 
universe for He created us in the likeness 
of earth peoples. He did not put us on the 
level of tribes, did not give us their fate.” 

Such a reactionary sermon shows that 
the Jewish faith has been strongly inter- 
mixed with the Jewish bourgeois nationalism 
and Zionism, already possessing a strong re- 
actionary essence. This also shows that such 
sermons by Rabbi Ayzyk Pektor hardly dif- 
fer from the woeful theory of the unique- 
ness of the Aryan race and its destiny to 
rule over the peoples of the entire world. 
In his address to the Kirovograd Jewish 
community, on the (Raen?) (Ben Aviv 
Yakhiy Iser Iuda) Unkerman, one of the 
Zionist leaders, significantly promised: “The 
message of liberation will soon come to 
vou.“ 

And, reading this address, and also stuffing 
themselves with matzoth and (estryky?)— 
special fruit—received from Israel, the 
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preachers of Judaism—Spektor, Kotlyarev- 
skiy, (Ipiyevskiy?), Shukhat, and Monastyr- 
skiy—begin to pray only to the Golden 
Calf: How to collect more money from be- 
lievers for their own needs and to pray for 
the militant spirit of the Israeli militarists. 
Thus praying, they call for the killing of all 
those who deny the Pentateuch—the Jewish 
prayerbook. As we know, during the Soviet 
rule many of the rabbis, ministers of the 
Jewish faith, had an inimical attitude to- 
ward the socialist system and opposed the 
interests of the Soviet people for the benefit 
of internal counter-revolutions and inter- 
national imperialism. 

But let us return to No. 56 Kirov Street 
in Kirovograd and take a look at those who 
lead the Jewish community and preach 
God’s word. The leaders of the commu- 
nity—Shukhat, Kotlyarevskiy, (Tityuev- 
skiy?), Freyter and Monastyrskiy—hiding 
under the cloak of believers busy themselves 
with swindles; they appropriate the money 
given by believers for the needs of the 
synagogue. 

And when this is not enough, they go to 
the people to collect donations, which then 
go into the bottomless pockets of the aktiv, 
“the twenties” (dvadtsyatky) . 

Among the numerous Jewish feasts, a spe- 
cial place belongs to Saturday, which should 
be inspiringly observed by every Orthodox 
Jew, for according to the teaching of the 
Talmud this is the day of absolute inactivity 
(nerobstva). And so, on a Saturday, when 
the divine service ends and the faithful dis- 
perse, there remain in the synagogue “God’s 
servants“—preachers and leaders of “the 
twenties.” Then the table is laid, vodka, 
wine, and snacks appear, and toasts to the 
health of “God’s servants” are raised. The 
drinking feast is led by the rabbi's wife, Roza 
Spektor. 

Such a treat is very expensive for the be- 
lievers; it is from their contributions that 
the leaders of the Kirovograd Jewish com- 
munity organize their drinking bouts. And 
after drunkenness come quarrels about who 
is to snatch the largest sum, the greatest re- 
ward. At times, the leaders eyen come to 
blows, claiming their right to larger portions 
of the income with clenched fists. Rude 
words and rowdiness can eyen be heard by 
passers-by in the street: Neyman cries: “You 
are bandits, and hooligans. You have robbed 
our cashbox.” It is impossible to count all 
such scandals which occur in the synagogue. 

The leadership of the city’s Jewish 
community—Kotlyarevsky, (Tityuyevskiy?), 
Freyter, Shukhat, and others—spare no effort 
to enlist more believers and collect the most 
money for the synagogue. But if those who 
frequent the synagogue, and those who do 
not frequent it but occasionally pay some 
contribution, knew what goes on behind its 
doors, how well the traders in religion live 
on their account, it would indeed give them 
all some food for thought. 

The city synagogue has become a shelter 
for all sorts of hoboes (brodyah)—preachers, 
“prophets” (two words indistinct) who come 
here from Odessa, Siberia, Nikolayev, Oren- 
burg, and other places. They beg money 
from the till of the Jewish community, 
spread various (superstitions?), and carry 
out the rites of circumcision. The belief 
in the uniqueness of the Jewish people 
radically contradicts the ideology of friend- 
ship and equality of all peoples of our 
country, united by fraternal friendship. It 
harms the education of working people in 
a spirit of unity and solidarity, in a spirit 
of the proletarian internationalism. 

Jewish ministers and circumcisers execute 
the rite of circumcision, which has a strik- 
ingly nationalistic character. Its specific 
significance lies in the fact that it gives 
proof of belonging to the “chosen” peo- 
ple—the Jews. At the same time it im- 
bues Jews with repugnance and hatred of 
those who do not possess this special sign. 
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Besides the rite of circumcision is a cruel 
rite and not always harmless, because it is 
carried out in a crude manner by circum- 
cisers and (mullahs?), people who have no 
inkling of medicine. 

Judaic sermons are sermons of bourgeois 
Zionists. Such sermons are tools of the na- 
tionalistic, Israeli, cosmopolitan, American 
burgeoisie. With their tentacles, the Jewish 
bourgeois nationalists, with the help of Ju- 
daism, try to reach into our Soviet garden. 
But they will never succeed. At present the 
working people of Jewish nationality, to- 
gether with all peoples of the Soviet mother- 
land, are actively building the Communist 
society. They can truly be proud of the 
fact that there is a portion of their report 
in the grandiose successes of the Soviet peo- 
ple in developing our economy, science, and 
culture, including the creation of our own 
Soviet sputniks. 


ATTACHMENT B 


Subject: Paul Novik, David Matis, and Abra- 
ham Bick. 

1. Paul Novik was born September 7, 1891 
in Brest, Russia. He immigrated to the 
United States in November 1920 and became 
a naturalized citizen on January 6, 1927. 
He was one of the founders of the Morning 
Freiheit and has been its editor since 1939. 
He is reliably reported to have joined the 
Communist Party of the United States in 
1923. The Daily Worker on August 1, 1938 
carried subject’s name as the Communist 
Party’s nominee for the U.S. Congress from 
the 12th Congressional District. He has 
been active in a number of front organiza- 
tions of the Communist Party, U.S.A., held 
in New York City, December 10, 1959. 

2. David Matis, also known as Chaimas 
Davidas Matisovicius, was born June 17, 1906 
in Kaunas, Lithuania. He became a U.S. 
citizen in 1942 and is reported to have joined 
the Communist Party in 1937. He has been 
a reporter and city editor for the Morning 
Freiheit since about 1936. The Morning 
Freiheit was described by the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities as one of 
the rankest organs of Communist propa- 
ganda in this country for a quarter of a 
century. 

3. Abraham Bick was born April 29, 1914 
in Kiev, Russia. He immigrated to the 
United States in 1927 and derived citizen- 
ship from his father who was naturalized 
August 22, 1933. He is reliably reported to 
be a member of the Communist Party in 
New York City and has been active in a 
number of front organizations. He at- 
tended a World Peace Conference in War- 
saw in 1950 and in Vienna in 1952. The 
record of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee refiects that he is a registered 
member of the Yorkville section of the Com- 
munist Party in New York as of 1947 and 
that his Communist Party alias is Allen 
McGill. 

Subject: James E. Jackson, Jr. 

1. A number of Americans who are 
reliably reported to be members of the Com- 
munist Party have obtained passports to at- 
tend or participate in international meet- 
ings of the Communist Party or Communist 
front organizations. For example, CPUSA 
selected three persons to go to the XX CPSU 
Congress. They were: John Williamson, 
Irving Potash, and Alan Max. Potash had 
been deported from the United States and 
was then already in Russia and Williamson 
had been deported with his consent to Eng- 
land. These were the only two representa- 
tives that attended the XX Communist 
Party Congress, since Allen Max’s request for 
a passport was denied. The Soviet Union 
officially announced that James Jackson, Jr., 
and Moses Shield (Morris Childs) attend 
the XXI Congress. We have reliable infor- 
mation that George Morris also attended the 
Congress as a correspondent for “The Work- 
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er“ and that Charles Loman, Alexander 
Trachtenberg, Paul Robeson, and Dr. W. E. 
B. DuBois and Mrs. DuBois (Shirley Graham) 
were in Moscow at the time and may have 
attended. 

2. Jackson was born 29 November 1914 at 
Richmond, Va., and was graduated from 
both Virginia Union and Howard Univer-. 
sities. He has been active among longshore- 
men in Louisiana and Texas, textile workers 
in the Carolinas, shipbuilders of Mobile, 
steelworkers and miners of Birmingham and 
Bessemer and the auto workers of Detroit. 
The Daily Worker of 2 December 1954 refers 
to Jackson as a leader of the Communist 
workers at auto plants. 

3. Jackson has served as Chairman of the 
Communist Party of Louisiana in 1946 and 
as Educational Director of the Communist 
Party in Detroit. He has been a member of 
15 National Committee of the CPUSA since 
1951. 

4. In February 1959 Jackson addressed the 
21st Congress of the Communist Party of 
the U.S.S.R. After the Polish Party Con- 
gress in Moscow, Jackson attended the 
Polish Party Congress in Warsaw which was 
held in late March 1959. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. 


President, I 
yield the floor. 


EXHIBIT 1 


Avucust 17, 1960. 
The Honorable CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: On July 7, 1958, 
President Eisenhower, in a message to the 
Congress, requested the enactment of legis- 
lation with regard to the issuance of pass- 
ports. In his message the President stated: 
“I wish to emphasize the urgency of the 
legislation I have recommended. Each day 
and week that passes without it exposes us 
to great danger. I hope the Congress will 
move promptly toward its enactment.” On 
the same day the Secretary of State trans- 
mitted a draft bill to implement the sug- 
gestions made by the President. 

Despite the urgency of the appeals of the 
President and the Secretary of State, the 
Congress has not yet enacted any passport 
legislation. However, the House of Repre- 
sentatives has passed a bill, H.R. 9069, to 
provide standards for the issuance of pass- 
ports, and the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary has favorably reported a bill, S. 
2652, which contains passport provisions. 

I would greatly appreciate your reviewing 
these measures and advising me of your 
general impression of them. I am particu- 
larly anxious to have your views as to the 
importance of enacting passport control leg- 
islation prior to the adjournment of this 
Congress. 

With kind personal regards, 

Very sincerely yours, 
KENNETH B. KEATING. 
Avucust 25, 1960. 
The Honorable KENNETH B, KEATING, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear Ken: I have your letter to Secretary 
Herter of August 17, 1960, requesting his 
general impressions of the passport legisla- 
tion which passed the House on September 
8, 1959 (H.R. 9069) and the measure re- 
ported by the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary on June 30, 1960 (S. 2652) to- 
gether with his estimate of the importance 
of enacting passport control legislation prior 
to the adjournment of this Congress. 

At the outset, I want to emphasize that I 
attach the utmost importance to the enact- 
ment of adequate passport control legislation 
during the present Congress. I can assure 
you that Secretary Herter is in full accord 
with my position on this matter. 

It has never been the Department's view, 
however, that there is but one possible so- 
lution to the deficiency in our passport au- 
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thority; or, for that matter, that all passport 
problems must be solved in one piece of leg- 
islation. As a result of the sentiment ex- 
pressed by the Foreign Relations and Foreign 
Affairs Committees during hearings in the 
85th Congress on this subject, the Depart- 
ment concluded that the Congress did not 
favor an urgent approach to full-scale revi- 
sion and codification of all passport laws. 
Accordingly, in the 86th Congress the De- 
partment decided to support legislation lim- 
ited to the most critical problem—authoriz- 
ing the denial of passports to persons know- 
ingly engaged in activities in furtherance 
of the international Communist movement. 

Simply stated, there is needed legislative 
authority which will permit the Secretary 
of State under appropriate safeguards to 
deny passports to citizens knowingly engaged 
in activities for the purpose of furthering 
the international Communist movement. 
Such authority represents, in my opinion, 
the minimum which is essential to coun- 
teract the danger to which we are exposed 
daily by the present state of the law. I am 
seriously concerned about the jeopardy to 
our national security and the prejudice to 
our foreign relations involved in the un- 
restricted travel abroad of active participants 
in the Communist conspiracy. 

The administration has consistently urged 
the Congress to take action to fill this statu- 
tory gap in our defenses. 

Departmental representatives have testi- 
fied to this effect before at least five different 
committees of the Congress and on numerous 
occasions. In addition to the President's 
message to the Congress on July 7, 1958, and 
his 1960 budget message to the Congress on 
January 19, 1959, concerning the necessity for 
passport legislation, the President's view that 
legislation in the passport field is both essen- 
tial and urgent was conveyed to the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee on June 26, 
1959. I still consider that the lack of leg- 
islative authority to deny passports to the 
really dangerous participants in the Com- 
munist conspiracy is a most critical prob- 
lem and constitutes a clear and present dan- 
ger to the United States. 

You asked the Secretary for his impres- 
sion of H.R. 9069. This bill was passed by 
the House as reported by the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, despite the fact that the De- 
partment unsuccessfully sought certain 
amendments to it. It is presently pend- 
ing before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

The reason we sought amendments to it, 
and the only part of the bill about which we 
have serious reservations, are those provi- 
sions which we believe are likely to be in- 
terpreted as making impossible any effective 
reliance by the Secretary of State on con- 
fidential information in Communist pass- 
port cases. The simple fact is that in cases 
involving currently active and dangerous 
members of the Communist conspiracy in 
the United States much of the more im- 
portant and reliable information which we 
have comes from confidential sources— 
usually our own agents who have infiltrated 
the Communist apparatus. It is my judg- 
ment, shared by the responsible officers in 
other agencies of Government who are con- 
cerned with this aspect of internal security 
and with protecting the United States 
against the Communist conspiracy, that any 
law purporting to restrict the passport eligi- 
bility of currently active American Commu- 
nists, but which does not permit some utili- 
zation of confidential information, would not 
achieve its purpose with regard to many of 
the most dangerous cases, There is an added 
danger if such legislation were to create the 
illusion that effective measures were being 
taken when in fact they would not be because 
of our inability to use one of our principal 
weapons against the Communist conspiracy. 

Of the bills presently pending before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, includ- 
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ing the House-passed bill, the Department 
has strongly endorsed S. 2315, the Wiley bill, 
and the Attorney General has joined in this 
endorsement of the bill to meet the Com- 
munist problem in the passport area. Inci- 
dentally, the American Bar Association has 
also endorsed S. 2315 as being the bill pend- 
ing in Congress which most nearly conforms 
to its resolution on passport legislation. 

You also asked the Secretary for his im- 
pression of S. 2652. The passport provisions 
of S. 2652, Dodd-Keating bill, are in several 
respects preferable to the House-passed bill. 
The criteria for passport denial, as well as 
a number of other provisions, are essentially 
the same in both bills. However, S. 2652 pro- 
vides specifically for the utilization of infor- 
mation the disclosure of which would preju- 
dice the national security and public inter- 
est, or would compromise investigative 
sources and methods, together with the pro- 
vision that such information shall not con- 
stitute a basis for passport denial unless the 
applicant is furnished a full summary 
thereof in as much detail as security con- 
siderations will permit. I believe such a 
provision recognizes important interests of 
the U.S. Government without undue preju- 
dice to the interests of the individual. 

On the other hand, if the House-passed 
bill, H.R. 9069, should be amended to allow 
some reliance by the Secretary of State on 
confidential information under appropriate 
safeguards to protect the rights of the indi- 
vidual, it would, I belleve, fully meet the 
needs of our national security for legisla- 
tion authorizing the denial of US. passports 
to dangerous members of the Communist 
conspiracy. 

If there is any further information I can 
provide you, I shall be glad to do so. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
Dovcias DILLON, 
Acting Secretary. 


NOMINATIONS IN THE EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENT 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the 
Lawyers’ Weekly Report, which I re- 
ceived at my desk today, calls attention 
to a matter which has been mentioned 
many times on the floor of the Senate. I 
read from that publication: 


Hanging fire for more than a year is the 
omnibus judgeship bill (H.R. 6159). It calls 
for 5 new Federal circuit judges and 40 Fed- 
eral district judges. Even the President’s 
pledge to divide appointments equally be- 
tween Republicans and Democrats has failed 
to crack the wall of partisanship blocking the 
bill’s enactment. 

Meanwhile, a frightening backlog of more 
than 67,000 untried Federal cases continues 
to pile up at great cost to litigants—individ- 
uals and companies alike. In the New York 
Metropolitan area, for example, it now takes 
almost 3 years to bring a case to trial in the 
Federal district courts. The cost of delays 
to the Government are heavy, too. It loses 
millions of dollars in interest at 6 percent 
because of the stagnation in tax-refund cases, 
land-condemnation cases, and other suits in- 
volving large sums of money. 

So great are these losses, according to 
Attorney General William P. Rogers, that 
they “now exceed what it would take to pay 
the total annual salaries of the 45 judges.” 


It seems to me this is something that 
we should have disposed of long ago. 

In the same article, attention is called 
to the following: 

Similarly, the work of the Post Office De- 
partment has bogged down in many areas. 
The appointment of nearly 1,000 postmasters 
(nearly all are postal service careerists) has 
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been stymied—in some cases as much as a 
year. “In many key areas,” says Postmaster 
General Arthur Summerfield, “morale in the 
postal service has been driven to a new low 
by the failure to confirm these appointments. 
Users of the mails are also being penalized 
by inescapable and mounting inefficiency.” 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE, AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1961—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


Mr. DODD obtained the floor. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield for the 
purpose of my calling up a conference 
report, with the understanding that he 
will not lose the floor? 

Mr. DODD. Yes, I yield, with the un- 
derstanding that I do not lose the floor, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I submit a 
report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H.R. 11390) making ap- 
propriations for the Departments of La- 
bor and Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and related agencies, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1961, and for other pur- 
poses. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
DAN in the chair). The report will be 
read for the information of the Senate, 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of August 25, 1960, pp. 17664 
17666, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not object 
to the consideration of the conference 
report, I hope the Senator will give us a 
little idea as to what happened to the 
medical research funds. 

I withdraw my objection to the con- 
sideration of the report, but I hope we 
will not adopt those matters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the con- 
ference agreement on the bill, H.R. 
11390, making appropriations for the 
Departments of Labor, and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and related agen- 
cies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1961, and for other purposes, provides 
total appropriations of $4,354,170,331. 

The total allowance is $333,948,350 
over the budget estimates, an increase of 
$288,887,850 over the 1960 appropria- 
tions; an increase of $170,147,600 over 
the House allowances; and a reduction 
of $131,618,600 under the Senate allow- 
ances. 

The Senate amendments applicable to 
the Department of Labor have all been 
agreed to. 

The largest difference between the 
House and Senate bills was in the appro- 
priations for the National Institutes of 
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Health—the House allowed $455 million 
and the Senate $664 million. The con- 
ference agreement provides for $560 mil- 
lion, an increase of $160 million over the 
1960 appropriations and over the 1961 
budget estimates, an increase of $105 
million over the House allowances, and 
a reduction of $104 million under the 
Senate allowances. 

Is there any question the Senator from 
New York has about any phase of the 
report? 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to discuss 
it with the Senator for a minute. The 
argument was made on both sides. For 
those like the Senator from Alabama 
and myself, who favor an increase in re- 
search funds for health, it was said that 
the survey made by the Committee of 
Consultants indicated this was not 
“crowding money down the throats” of 
the National Institutes of Health, but 
that the money could be very usefully 
employed and, as a matter of fact, even 
what we in the Senate were doing was 
inadequate. The argument made on the 
other side, by the opponents, was that 
one does not get brilliant research by the 
“forced feeding” of dollars, that the 
number of people who can be hired and 
the projects in which one can engage 
are limited—one can hire so many peo- 
ple and spend so much money, and be- 
yond that it becomes profitless. 

I gather that a little bit of considera- 
tion—albeit not with our consent—has 
been given to that point of view, and 
that even less funds than the Senate 
was satisfied ought to be allowed have 
been allowed. Under those circum- 
stances, is the Senator from Alabama 
nonetheless satisfied we will be making 
an appreciable step forward in respect 
to the resources available for medical 
research, so that in substance, if not in 
every detail as to amount, the views of 
the consultant team of doctors will have 
been more met than denied by the com- 
ing year’s appropriation? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ala- 
bama is not satisfied. The Senator 
from Alabama wholeheartedly supported 
the full amount of funds recommended 
by the Committee of Consultants. 
The Senator from Alabama thinks the 
bill does carry sufficient funds for defi- 
nite and promising steps forward in line 
with the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee of Consultants, which committee 
was set up by the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations to make this study and 
to advise the Committee on Appropria- 
tions on the matter of medical research. 

Mr. JAVITS. Does the Senator from 
Alabama also feel that we have devel- 
oped, either in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee or in our own committee, enough 
techniques for checking on results, 
though they are not necessarily tangible 
results? We hope and pray for a can- 
cer cure, but we have no illusions as to 
whether or not this appropriation is 
going to produce it. Is the Senator sat- 
isfied that we have enough people and 
enough techniques for checking on the 
utilization of these funds and on the 
progress which is being made in respect 
to all of these matters so that when we 
are in session again next year we will 
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have a body of experts which will help 
in respect to a new appropriation? 

Mr. HILL. I think we have very 
definite means of checking on the ex- 
penditures of these funds. One of the 
duties imposed on the committee of con- 
sultants was to make a determination as 
to whether the funds which we had ex- 
pended in the past had been wisely ex- 
pended. The report of the committee 
was that the funds had been expended, 
to use the words of the Committee 
of Consultants, “with remarkable effi- 
ciency.” 

Mr. JAVITS. There is nothing to pre- 
vent us from again having the benefit 
of a committee of consultants the next 
time we deal with this matter, is there? 

Mr. HILL. This is the first time we 
have had a committee of consultants set 
up as was this Committee of Consultants. 
Of course, in the past we have had be- 
fore our Appropriations Subcommittee, 
which handles the funds for medical re- 
search, many distinguished doctors, 
scientists, and experienced people who 
have knowledge of and who speak with 
authority on the subject of medical re- 
search. I am sure in the future we shall 
continue to call upon the experience, the 
knowledge and the wisdom of the doc- 
tors, the scientists, the technicians, and 
all the wise and experienced people who 
know the field of medical research. 

Mr. JAVITS. I understand one can- 
not arrive at conclusions about these 
things on the floor, but would the Sena- 
tor give consideration to the possibility 
of again having some such distinguished 
group, to whose wise judgment the 
Senate as a whole as well as the com- 
mittees might repair when we consider 
the question again next year? 

Mr. HILL. I know the Senator from 
New York is a very busy man, with many 
duties imposed upon him. If the Senator 
can find the time to read the report of the 
Committee of Consultants, as made to 
our committee this year, and as presented 
to the committee in person by the Com- 
mittee of Consultants on May 19 and 
May 20 of this year, I think he will find 
that the report of the Committee of Con- 
sultants is invaluable to us not only this 
year but also for next year and in the 
future years. I think the report of the 
consultants has been well described as a 
historic textbook on medical research. 

Mr. JAVITS. We can project the 
work forward? 

Mr. HILL. We can project it and 
carry forward the recommendations as 
embodied in the report of the Committee 
of Consultants. 

Mr. JAVITS. Ithank my colleague. I 
think a very constructive result has been 
attained, for which many millions of peo- 
ple will be grateful to the Senator in 
this regard. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator from 
New York for his very kind words. 

Mr. President, in bringing the confer- 
ence report on appropriations for the 
Departments of Labor and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare for fiscal 1961 to the 
floor of the Senate, I would be derelict in 
my responsibilities and in my deep sense 
of appreciation if I did not recognize the 
very important and influential part the 
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report of the Committee of Consultants 
on Medical Research to the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee played in guid- 
ing our final decisions on this vital legis- 
lation affecting the health and welfare 
of every American family. 

The Committee of Consultants was set 
up through a resolution passed unani- 
mously by the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations on June 23, 1959, which di- 
rected the Senate Appropriations Sub- 
committee on Labor, Health, Education, 
and Welfare to organize a group of 
specialists and others to determine 
whether the funds provided by the Gov- 
ernment are sufficient and efficiently 
spent in the best interests of the research 
for which they are designated.” 

The members of the Committee of 
Consultants were carefully selected, and 
I am confident that I bespeak the heart- 
felt sentiments of my colleagues on the 
Senate Appropriations Committee who 
have had an opportunity to know the 
members and their work when I acclaim 
the Committee of Consultants on Medi- 
cal Research as one of the most distin- 
guished ever to accept an assignment 
from the U.S. Senate. 

The chairman of the committee was 
Boisfeuillet Jones, vice president and 
administrator of health services at 
Emory University in Atlanta, Ga. A for- 
mer professor of political science at 
Emory, Jones became assistant to the 
president of Emory in 1946. Over the 
past 14 years he has risen to a preemi- 
nent position as a valued adviser and dis- 
tinguished administrator in the planning 
of health services. Among other posi- 
tions he has held, he has been a con- 
sultant to the Commission on Human 
Medicine of the Southern Regional Edu- 
cation Board, a member of the National 
Advisory Health Council of the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service, and Chairman of the 
Committee on Environmental Health of 
the U.S. Public Health Service. 

The medical and scientific members of 
the Committee included: 

Dr. Alfred Blalock, chairman of the 
department of surgery at Johns Hopkins 
University Medical School in Baltimore 
and surgeon in chief of the Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital. Dr. Blalock received the 
distinguished service award of the Amer- 
ican Medical Asssociation—the highest 
honor bestowed by that association, for 
contributions to progress in medicine— 
in 1953 for the famed blue baby surgery 
which repairs congenital heart defects 
and has saved the lives of thousands of 
babies. Dr. Blalock’s surgical contri- 
butions have earned him a number of 
national and international awards, in- 
cluding the Gordon Wilson medal, the 
Passano Award, the Rene Leriche Award, 
the Matas Award, the International Fel- 
trinelli Prize for medicine, and the Las- 
ker Award of the American Public Health 
Association. A Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor of France and a member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England 
and Edinburgh, he is also a past presi- 
dent of the American Society of Surgical 
Associations, the American Association 
for Thoracic Surgery, the Society for 
Clinical Surgery, and the Society for 
Vascular Surgery. 
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Dr. Michael E. DeBakey, chairman of 
the Department of Surgery at Baylor 
University in Houston, Tex. Dr. De- 
Bakey received the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Award of the American Medical As- 
sociation for a massive 6-year research 
project demonstrating that many forms 
of strokes, previously considered in- 
operable, could be treated surgically and 
corrected. Dr. DeBakey has also re- 
ceived a number of the highest national 
and international awards, including the 
Hektoengold Medal of the American 
Medical Association; the Legion of Mer- 
it; the Distinguished Service Award of 
the International Society for Surgery; 
the Rudolph Matas Award; and the Ros- 
well Park Medal. Dr. DeBakey has been 
a member of the Medical Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Secretary of Defense; a 
member of the Committee on Medical 
Services of the Hoover Commission; 
Chairman of the Committee on Surgery 
of the National Research Council; Chair- 
man of the Board of Regents of the Na- 
tional Library of Medicine, and is cur- 
rently a member of the National Ad- 
visory Council to the National Heart In- 
stitute. He is a past president of the 
Southwestern Surgical Congress, the So- 
ciety for Vascular Surgery, the American 
Association for Vascular Surgery, and 
the International Vascular Society. 

Dr. Sidney Farber, for 33 years a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Harvard Medi- 
cal School and now its professor of 
pathology. Dr. Farber is one of the 
world’s greatest authorities in the field 
of cancer and has been honored on many 
occasions for his research contributions 
to the control of leukemia in children. 
Founder and scientific director of the 
Children’s Cancer Research Foundation, 
he is also a consultant to the Armed 
Forces Institute of Pathology and the 
National Cancer Institute. He is a for- 
mer president of the Society for Pediatric 
Research and of the New England Path- 
ological Society, and is a diplomate of 
the American Board of Pathology. 

Dr. Cornelius H. Traeger, professor of 
clinical medicine at Cornell University 
Medical School and one of the Nation’s 
foremost neurologists. Dr. Traeger is a 
former member of the National Advisory 
Council to the National Institute of Neu- 
rological Diseases and Blindness, and is 
medical consultant to numerous organ- 
izations in the field of neurology and 
arthritis. 

Dr. Leo Rigler, professor of radiology 
at the University of California Medical 
School at Los Angeles. One of the Na- 
tion’s outstanding radiologists, Dr. Rig- 
ler was chairman of the Department of 
Radiology at the University of Minne- 
sota from 1937 to 1958. He is now exec- 
utive director of the Cedars of Lebanon 
Hospital, special consultant in radiology 
to the U.S. Public Health Service and 
a member of the National Advisory 
Council to the National Cancer Institute. 
He has been honored with the Gold 
Medal of the Radiological Society of 
North American and the Caldwell Medal 
of the American Roentgen Ray Society. 

Dr. J. Walter Wilson, chairman of the 
Department of Biology at Brown Uni- 
versity in Providence, R.I. One of the 
Nation’s great teachers in the field of 
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biology, Dr. Wilson has served the na- 
tional interest in numerous health posts. 
Formerly Chairman of the Morphology 
and Genetics Study Section of the U.S. 
Public Health Service, he currently 
holds membership on the Cancer Chem- 
otherapy National Committee and the 
National Advisory Council on Health 
Research Facilities. He is a member of 
the board of scientific consultants to 
the Sloan-Kettering Institute and is a 
former president of the American So- 
ciety of Zoologists. 

Dr. Edward Dempsey, dean of the 
Washington University School of Medi- 
cine in St. Louis, Mo. A former associ- 
ate professor of anatomy at Harvard 
Medical School, he is an associate editor 
of Endocrinology magazine and a con- 
tributor of numerous articles to medical 
and biological journals. He is a mem- 
ber of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. 

Dr. Cecil Wittson, chairman of the 
Department of Neurology and Psychi- 
atry at the University of Nebraska 
School of Medicine. Regarded as one of 
America’s leading psychiatrists, Dr. 
Wittson is a fellow of the American 
Psychiatric Association. A former mem- 
ber of the National Advisory Council to 
the National Institute of Mental Health, 
he is currently psychiatric consultant to 
the Surgeon General of the U.S. Navy. 

Dr. Harry Lyons, dean of the School 
of Dentistry of the Medical College of 
Virginia, in Richmond. One of Ameri- 
ca’s outstanding dental leaders, Dr. 
Lyons is a former president of the 
American Dental Association and of the 
American Academy of Periodontology, 
and a member of the International 
Association for Dental Research. A fel- 
low of the American College of Dentists, 
he is a dental consultant to the Food 
and Drug Administration and the Vet- 
eran’s Administration, 

The lay members of the Committee 
included: Gen. David Sarnoff, chairman 
of the board of the Radio Corp. of Amer- 
ica, who has a background of a half- 
century of research in the physical 
sciences. Over the years, General 
Sarnoff has served on innumerable 
Government commissions, including the 
chairmanship of the National Security 
Training Commission. His many 
awards and honors from our own and 
foreign governments are too numerous 
to list. Among his diversified activi- 
ties, he has always maintained an 
active interest in the health field from 
the time he became a trustee of the 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis. 

Mrs. Virginia Burnham, vice president 
of the Connecticut Manufacturing Co. 
in Waterbury. Mrs. Burnham is a 
former member of the National Advisory 
Council to the National Heart Institute. 
An active leader in the American Heart 
Association, she is closely associated 
with the voluntary health movement in 
this country. 

The staff director was the able and 
devoted Dr. Margaret Sloan, who was 
loaned by the National Research Coun- 
cil of the National Academy of Sciences 
for the task. From October 1, 1959, to 
February 1, 1960, the Committee of Con- 
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sultants on Medical Research held 23 
full days of hearings. During this pe- 
riod of time, the Committee heard more 
than 100 expert witnesses from medical 
organizations, voluntary health associa- 
tions, philanthropic foundations and 
from every agency of the Government 
having a major interest in medical re- 
search. 

Following the hearings, the Commit- 
tee met for intensive periods in Feb- 
ruary, March, and April to examine addi- 
tional data and material and to develop 
and draft its report. 

Mr. President, I would like to point out 
that the enormous demands made upon 
this Committee involved considerable 
personal sacrifice on the part of every 
member, with members coming from as 
far away as California. 

One of the most moving tributes I 
have ever heard was made by General 
Sarnoff when he described his reaction 
to the dedication of the members of the 
Committee in the following words in his 
testimony before our Appropriations 
Subcommittee: 

Now it was from that background of more 
than half a century of association with re- 
search in the physical sciences that I ap- 
proached my task as one member of this 
Committee, recognizing that, insofar as the 
specific details of medical affairs are con- 
cerned, I knew little or nothing. I want to 
say at the outset, Mr. Chairman, that I have 
been a member, as you know, of a number 
of committees in the past, Government com- 
mittees and other committees, and still am, 
and I can say without the slightest hesita- 
tion that I have never been a member of any 
committee, either Government or private, 
where I saw greater dedication to the mis- 
sion of their committee, greater application 
to the innumerable details that had to be 
mobilized and translated in order to make 
sense in a very scattered and sprawling field. 
Not only were the members dedicated but 
they were informed, and I regarded it as a 
great privilege, despite any time or effort it 
may have taken, to have been permitted to 
serve on this Committee. I think the report 
will go down in history as a real textbook on 
the subject. 


All 12 of the consultants appeared on 
May 19 and May 20 of this year before 
our Senate Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions to report their findings as to the 
medical research effort needed to cut 
down the terrible toll currently exacted 
by cancer, heart disease, mental illness, 
and the other major killers and cripplers 
of our time. 

I commend to each Member of the 
Senate every one of the 250 stirring pages 
of the final report and the testimony 
given by this distinguished group of 
Americans to our Committee. They are 
thoughtful documents, they are chal- 
lenging documents, they are compelling 
documents. 

Summarizing the feelings of those of 
us who had the privilege of listening to 
the Committee of Consultants, the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis] had 
this to say: 

I want to say that in all of my years here, 
I am satisfied, the entire day considered, 
this has been the best presented program, 
the most convincing testimony, and the most 
intelligently presented, and in a very fine 
spirit, that I have heard. I think this coun- 
try owes these ladies and gentlemen a special 
debt that they will realize over the years. 
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Mr. President, as I sat listening to the 
deeply moving testimony of the Commit- 
tee of Consultants there passed through 
my mind the story of the great English 
surgeon, John Hunter. The Father of 
Scientific Surgery, he willfully infected 
himself with the dread disease of syphilis 
in order to penetrate its mysteries, and 
he is today honored with a tablet placed 
near his grave in Westminster Abbey by 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England 
which reads: 

The Royal College of Surgeons of England 
has placed this tablet on the grave of John 
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Hunter to record admiration of his genius as 
a gifted interpreter of the divine power and 
wisdom at work in the laws of organic life 
and its grateful veneration for his services 
to mankind as the founder of scientific sur- 
gery. 

Mr. President, we can be proud of the 
fact that we have in our beloved country 
today gifted interpreters of the divine 
power and wisdom at work in the laws 
of organic life who are willing to devote 
countless hours to the herculean task of 
charting a new era in medical research 
dedicated to the health of our people 
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and to the health of all peoples. The 
Senate of the United States, the Ameri- 
can people and all mankind owe them a 
debt of everlasting gratitude. 

Mr. President, I have had prepared a 
table showing funds requested and al- 
lowed by activities for the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, and I ask unanimous 
consent that this table be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


National Institutes of Health combined activity table 


Grants for research and training: 
1, Research h projects at 15 percent Indirect costs 
2. 


3. ꝗ———————. 
State control programs. 
988 1 projects. 

—— eee — — — 
Construction of cancer research facties. ....-.--.-- 
Cancer and mental-neurology buildings construction 


Total, extramural programs 
Direto tions: 
emotherapy contracts 


2. Other direct operations 
Total, Intramural programs 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, under the 
conference agreement there is provided 
an increase of $17 million for clinical 
research centers, of which $5 million is 
for General research and services,” $5.5 
million each for the National Cancer In- 
stitute and National Heart Institute, and 
$500,000 each for the National Institute 
for Mental Health and the National In- 
stitute for Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness. 

An additional $5 million is provided 
for an expanded program to establish 
regional primate colonies required for 
medical research progress, a program 
initiated last year with a $2 million ap- 
propriation. 

The Senate added $1 million in its in- 
crease for the National Cancer Institute 
for the diagnostic test development pro- 
gram to be used for contracts, direct op- 
erations, or grants, and the conference 
agreement will permit the use of the 
funds earmarked by the Senate for the 


purpose. 

The conferees agreed to allow the $5 
million inserted by the House, and dis- 
allowed by the Senate, for grants for 
construction of cancer research facilities 
to be financed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The House conferees insisted on the 
allowance of this $5 million for research 
construction to take care of “certain un- 
usual circumstances.” The Senate con- 
ferees acceded to their request, but with 
the definite understanding that this is 


(a) Increase required to pay 25 percent indirect costs 
fellows 


a nonrecurring allowance, and that there 
will be no repetition of such departure 
from the Health Research Facilities Act 
next year or thereafter without a change 
in the basic act requiring matching con- 
tributions from the grant recipients. 

Agreement was reached to allow the 
Senate increase of $5 million for grants 
for construction of health research fa- 
cilities, to allow the full amount author- 
ized by law, $30 million, to continue this 
program into its fifth year. 

The conference agreement provides an 
additional $5 million for international 
medical research following passage of 
the International Health Research Act 
of 1960, for the purpose of advancing the 
status of the health sciences in the 
United States through cooperative en- 
deavors with other countries in health 
research and research training, and for 
advancing the international status of 
the health sciences through cooperative 
enterprises in health research, research 
planning, and research training. The 
additional funds will permit a program 
through the U.S. universities for the 
early development of research and train- 
ing centers with adequate field opportu- 
nities for international studies. 

The conferees agreed to the Senate 
amendment providing an additional 
$600,000 for the Gorgas Memorial Lab- 
oratory which will give the full amount 
authorized for operating expenses, 
$250,000, and the full amount author- 


Conference 

agreement 
$262, 389, 000 $27, 200,000 | 8260, 000, 000 
22, 681, 000 22, 681, 000 0 
22, 500, 000 7, 430, 000 20, 000, 000 
128, 991, 000 50, 097, 000 110, 000, 000 
(16, 445, 000) (6, 880, 000) (6, 880, 000) 
13, 475, 000 500, 000 13, 000 
1, 625, 000 125, 000 000 
55, 000, 000 52, 000, 000 000 
12, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 000 
0 —5, 000, 000 000 
12, 839, 000 000 


ized for construction and equipment of 
facilities, $500,000. 

The conference agreement provides 
$186,200,000 for grants for hospital con- 
struction in lieu of the $211,200,000 pro- 
posed by the Senate and $150 million 
proposed by the House. This allowance 
is equal to that provided for the 2 pre- 
vious fiscal years. 

The Senate amendments increasing 
funds for grants to States to stimulate 
the initiation and expansion of services 
designed to improve patient care and 
related services—in nursing homes, $2 
million; for tuberculosis control, 
$500,000; for venereal disease control, 
$600,000; for foreign quarantine activi- 
ties, $119,000; for water pollution con- 
trol, $500,000; for air pollution control, 
$1 million; and for radiological health, 
$500,000—were all accepted by the 
House conferees. Additional funds— 
$750,000—were won for the construction 
of sanitation facilities for the American 
Indians. 

The Senate amendment providing 
$12,139,999 for the construction of the 
mental health-neurology research facil- 
ity at the National Institutes of Health 
was agreed to as was the amendment 
providing $700,000 for plans and specifi- 
cations for a research facility for the 
National Cancer Institute. 

The Senate amendment to strike out 
the section imposing a 15-percent limi- 
tation on indirect research costs was re- 
jected by the House conferees and the 
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House position prevailed as it has in the 
3 previous years. 

The Senate provision for grants for 
library services—to make the full amount 
authorized, $7,500,000, available for 
grants to States in fiscal year 1961—was 
agreed to, as was the Senate amend- 
ment adding $7,362,000 to provide full 
entitlements to school districts under 
Public Law 874 for fiscal year 1959. The 
Senate increase of $2,050,000 to provide 
the full amount authorized, $7,250,000, 
for language institutes under title VI of 
the National Defense Education Act, was 
accepted. 

The Senate increased by $3 million the 
item for grants to States for vocational 
rehabilitation with a corresponding in- 
crease from $63 million to $77 million 
in the allotment base. The conference 
agreement retains $1.7 million of our 
increase and gives an allotment base of 
$70 million. And the conference agree- 
ment allows $630,000 of the $1 million 
increase voted by the Senate for re- 
search and training in vocational re- 
habilitation. 

The Senate added $80,000 to enable 
Gallaudet College, the only college for 
the deaf in the world, to complete its 
athletic field as planned, and our amend- 
ment was accepted. 

The Senate provided $150,000 for 
plans and specifications for a special 
pharmacological animal laboratory for 
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the Food and Drug Administration, and 
the conference agreement reduces the 
allowance to $100,000. 

The conference agreement adopts the 
Senate increase of $210,000 for the 
White House Conference on Aging. 

Mr. President, I want to express my 
thanks and my appreciation to the clerk 
of our Appropriations Subcommittee, Mr. 
Herman E. Downey, for his very efficient 
and tireless work and for his many 
splendid contributions to the work of 
the subcommittee. 

Mr. President, if there are no further 
questions, I move that the conference 
report be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing 
its action on certain amendments of 
the Senate to House bill 11390, which 
was read as follows: 

In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U.S., 
August 25, 1960. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 2, 5, 16, 23, 24, 40, 44, 46, 
56, 64, 80, and 82 to the bill (H.R. 11390) 
entitled “An Act making appropriations for 
the Departments of Labor, and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and related agencies, 
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for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and 
for other purposes”, and concur therein; 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 9, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum named therein, insert: 
$100,000. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 21, and concur therein with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter stricken and in- 
serted by said amendment, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

For grants and other expenses (includ- 
ing not to exceed $150,000, in addition to 
funds provided elsewhere, for administra- 
tive expenses) for research, training, trainee- 
ships, and other special projects, pursuant 
to section 4 of the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act, as amended, for expenses of 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate agree to the amendments of 
the House to the amendments of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Alabama. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recor» a detailed table 
covering the bill. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Departments of Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare, and Related Agencies Appropriation Act, 1961 (H.R. 11390) 


DEPARTMENT OF LAROR 


Bureau of Veterans’ Reema ii Rights. 

Bureau of ee se 

Bureau of rat ty: 
and e 


xpenses. 
. ̃ ⅛—0cg. See ea SE 
scan e compensation for Federal employees and ex- ser vicemen 


Mexican farm labor program: 


Compliance activities 
es and expenses (transfer from revolving fund). ... 


Total, Bureau of Employment Security. 


Bursa of pony tel Compensation: 

alaries and expenses 
fer from war claims fund......... 
Employees’ compensation claims and expenses 


Total, Bureau of Employees’ Compensation 


Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
Salaries and expenses 
Revision of the Consumer Price Index 


Total, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Women’s Bureau 


Total direct ap ppt Department of Labor... 


Indefinite appropriat 


Total, direct and indefinite appropriations, Department of Labor 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Food and D; 
Salaries an 


Administration: 


al laboratory bi 


Total, Food and Drug Administration 


expenses 
Certification, inspection, and other services (indefinite) 
Pharmacological-anim: uilding 


{Figures in parentheses not added in totals] 


Appropriations, 
1960 mates, 1961 


Budget esti- 


Conference 
allowance 


House allow- 


(65, d 000 


3, 108, 000 


10, 519, 000 
1, 250, 000 


$1, 758, 800 $1, 758, 800 

5, 250, 000 5, 250, 000 

2880 2,37800 

594, 300 504, 300 

4,061, 000 4, 061, 000 

7, 457, 000 7, 457,000 

325, 819, 000 325, 819, 000 

000, 000 107, 000, 000 

700 1 

408,100) 

441, 381, 700 441, 381, 700 

300 300 300 
8 (51, 700) i (st 700) % GE 700) 
200, 000 62, 200, 000 200, 000 
65, 298, 300 65, 298, 300 65, 298, 300 
10, 519, 000 10, 519, 000 10, 519, 000 

1, 250, 000 1, 250, 000 1, 250, 
11, 769, 000 11, 769, 000 11, 769, 000 
520, 900 520, 900 

11, 529, 000 11, 529, 000 11, 529, 000 


10, 749, 500 11, 769, 000 
509, 000 512, 500 
11, 489, 000 11, 529, 000 


000 
“601, 000 


542, 245, 300 547, 245, 300 547, 245, 300 


reedb Hospital, ors oceans ko ninnaa a aine daaa 
Office of Education: 
Promotion and further 1 of vocational education 
Further endowment S colleges of agriculture and the mechani 


Grants for library services 
Payments to school districts (fiscal year 1950) 


555, 487, 000 


16, 852, 000 
(1, 389, 000) 


542, 245, 300 547, 245, 300 547, 245, 300 
6, 852, 16, 852, 000 
1, 389, 000) 1, 389, 000) 
AN 4150 6.180800 
17, 002, 000 16, 952, 000 
3, 294, 600 3, 294, 600 
33, 702, 081 702, 081 
5 
1 7, 362, 000 7, 362, 


s 
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Departments of Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare, and Related Agencies Appropriation Act, 1961 (H.R. 11390)—Continued 
[Figures in parentheses not added in totals] 


Appropeiations, Budget esti- House allow- Senate allow- 2 


mates, 1961 ance ance wance 
Office of Education—Continued 
Payments to school districts... s $186, 300, 000 $126, 695, 000 $187, 310, 000 $187, 310, 000 $187, 310, 
Assistance for school constructio: Z 61, 135, 44, 390, 000 63, 392, 000 
Expansion f teaching in educa ition of the mentally retarded 2 1 000; 000 11.000.030 
0 jucation o! en re 8 ` . 
Salaries and expenses... ...........-..-.-.---------------.---. 427, 000 000 
Sales and expenses 2 foreign currency program) 30, 
e . E 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation: 
Grants to D 2 i Kaera AE TEA E L O E Da 
Research and | training Gelli eas Program) - 
STON OU ü— —¶ö—ög mm ¼¼.¼. U TͥT 
Total, ee of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Rabie Health Service: 
III IEE —————— 24, 497, 000 24. 620, 000 22, 620, 000 24, 620, 000 24, 620, 000 
— 6, 452, 000 5, 430, 000 5, 930, 000 6, 430, 000 430, 000 
Communicable disease activities. 8, 157, 500 13, 116, 000 13, 516, 000 14, 116, 000 14, 116, 000 
health activities 15, 720, 000 23, 350, 000 25, 640, 000 27, 640, 000 27, 640,000 
Grants for waste treatment works construction.. 45, 000, 000 20. 000, 000 45, 000, 000 45, 000, 000 . 000, 000 
Grants for hospital construction........ 186, 200, 000 126, 200, 000 150, 000, 000 211, 200, 000 186, 200, 000 
O, Hil- Burton program Cee cae oon (118, 800, 000 9 (1.50, 000, 000) 
Pt. G, 1954 amendments (35, 000, 000, , 000, 000 (30, 000, 000 60. 000, 000 Pontes] 
Diagnostic or treatment centers.. 8888 7. 500, 000 o 500, 000 „000, 000 ' 500, 000 
Chronic bospitals 7, 500, 000 7, 500, 000 7, 500, 000 20 000) „800, 000 
Rehab: (10,000, 000 5.000, tons (5,000,000) 10, 000, 000 10,000, 0 
... ̃ͤ ͤ —:. . — (10, 000, 000 (10, 000, 000. (10, 000, 000) 10, 000,000) 10, 000, 000 
Salaries and expenses, hospital construction services 1, 650,000 1, 659, 000 1, 654, 200 1, 786, 000 1, 675, 000 
Hospitals ical Ai Se 51, 600, 000 51, 594, 000 55, 213,000 55, 213,000 55, 213, 000 
Foreign quarantine activities. 4, 685, 800 4, 812, 000 4, 812, 000 4,931,000 4, 931,000 
Indian health activities. . 45, 700, 000 47, 526, 000 48, 276, 000 48, 276, 000 48, 276, 000 
Construction of Indian health facilities. 4, 787, 000 6, 964, 000 8, 964, 000 9, 964, 000 9, 714, 000 
National Institates of Health: 
d services 45, 994, 000 47, 260, 000 52, 660, 000 104, 405, 000 83, 900, 000 
ational Cancer Insutute——- 91, 257, 000 88, 869, 000 102, 469, 000 126, 375, 000 111, 000, 000 
Mental health activities 68, 090, 000 67, 563, 000 79, 863, 000 110, 800, 000 100, 900, 000 
National Heart Institute 62, 237, 000 63, 162, 000 71, 762, 000 125, 166, 000 86, 900, 000 
Dental health activities á 10, 019, 000 11, 204, 000 12, 604, 000 16, 710, 000 15, 500, 000 
Arthritis and metabolic disease activities — 46, 802, 000 47, 541, 000 52, 841, 000 70, 760, 000 61, 200, 000 
and infectious disease activities. 8 34, 054, 000 38, 439, 000 48, 234, 000 44, 000, 000 
ene gy and blindness activities x 41, 487, 000 44, 362, 000 61, 550, 000 56, 600, 000 
Subtotal, National Institutes of Health. 664, 000, 000 560, 000, 000 
Grants for construction of health research facilities. ............-.---...------ 30, 000, 000 30, 000, 000 
Construction of mental health-neurology research — — (12, 139, 000) (12, 139, 000) 
Selentific activities overseas (special foreign currency program) 3, 707, 000 3, 707,000 
Operations, National Library of Medicine... Eat 1, 662, 000 1, 662, 000 
Retired pay of commissioned officers, indefini ——— (1, 860, 000) (1, 860, 000) 
————————————— 3, 470, 000 3, 470, 000 
facilities, construction, and site uisition...-.----- — x——-„— OE 
N of animal quarters, Hamilton, Mont. — — —— — — „ 5 
Salaries and expenses mmmn 
Cambro) of venereal @iseases. 2 nonce —ç—vͤ—— T S a E E S S TA 2 — 
e . naaa psan 1, 029, 554, 000 
St. Elizabeths 1 
Major to oe ape preservation of buildings and grounds 330, 000 345, 000 345, 000 000 2800 
Construction and ad sau ent, treatment and cafeteria building. 4, 493, 000 
Extension and modernization of administration building 1, 501, 
Total, St. Elizabeths Hospital a 9, 434, 000 
Social Security Administration: 
Limitation on salaries and expenses, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
1 IND SOA E T —. 000) 200, 000) 
Grants to States for public assistance 8 2, 037, 500, 000 000, 
Salaries Bureau of Public 1 2, 345, 000 656, 400 348, 


2388 
888888888888 


= 


Total, Social Security Administration. 2, 140, 392, 700 
American Printing House for the Blind ——— 
Gallaudet College: 


Total Howard University. .....--.-<------<-serewsewnew-onennsa-eenwoes 
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Departments of Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare, and Related Agencies Appropriation Act, 1961 (H.R. 11390)—Continued 


{Figures in parentheses not added in totals) 


Office of the Secretary: 
Office of the 


10 ouse Conference on Aging 


Total, Office of the Secretary 
Toi Soe appropriations, Department of Health, Education, and 


Total, direct and indefinite appropriations, Department of Health, Educa- 


tion, and We 
RELATED AGENCIES 


National Labor Relations Board. 
National Mediation Board 

Railroad Retirement Board (trust funds 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Servi 
Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin.. 
U.S. Soldiers’ Home (trust funds) 


Total, direct appropriations, all titles of the bill. 
Total, indefinite appropriations, all titles of the bill.. 


. AEN E ee 


A atio 
sea 53 mates, 1961 


3, 491, 113, 581 
3, 102, 000 


3, 494, 215, 581 


Budget esti- 


Senate allow- Conference 
ance jowance 
$2, 077, 000 $2, 077, 000 
(305, 000) (305, 000) 
2, 762, 2, 762, 000 
(978, 000) (978, 000) 
600, 000 600, 000 
(579, 000) (579, 000) 
751, 000 751, 000 
760, 000 760, 000 
6, 950, 000 6, 950, 000 
3, 912, 341, 631 3, 780, 910, 631 
3, 249, 249, 000 
3, 915, 590, 631 3. 784, 159, 631 
17, 300, 000 17, 300, 000 
1, 555, 000 1,555, 
(9, 485, 000) (9, 485, 000) 
4, 093, 000 3, 905, 
5, 000 5, 000 
(5, 664, 000) (5, 664, 000) 
4, 482, 539, 931 4,350, 921, 331 
3, 249, 000 3, 249, 000 
4, 485, 788, 931 4, 354, 170, 331 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 12580) to extend and improve 
coverage under the Federal old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance sys- 
tem and to remove hardships and in- 
equities, improve the financing of the 
trust funds, and provide disability bene- 
fits to additional individuals under such 
system; to provide grants to States for 
medical care for aged individuals of low 
income; to amend the public assistance 
and maternal and child welfare provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act; to im- 
prove the unemployment compensation 
provisions of such act; and for other 
purposes. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H.R. 7242) to amend sec- 
tions 1, 57j, 64a(5), 67b, 67c, and 70c of 
the Bankruptcy Act, and for other 
purposes. 


HEALTH BENEFITS PROGRAM FOR 
CERTAIN RETIRED GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask the Presiding Officer 
to lay before the Senate the amendment 
8 House of Representatives to S. 

The Presiding Officer laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 2575) to 
provide a health benefits program for 
certain retired employees of the Govern- 


ment, which was to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 


That this Act may be cited as the “Retired 
Federal Employees Health Benefits Act”. 


DEFINITIONS 


Src. 2. As used in this Act 

(1) The terms employee“, Government“, 
“member of family”, and “Commission” have 
the same meanings, when used in this Act 
as such terms have when used in the Fed- 
eral Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959. 

(2) “Health benefits plan” means an in- 
surance policy or contract, medical or hos- 
pital service arrangement, membership or 
subscription contract, or similar agreement 
provided by a carrier for a stated periodic 
premium or subscription charge for the pur- 
pose of providing, paying for, or reimbursing 
expenses for hospital care, surgical or medi- 
cal diagnosis, care, and treatment, drugs 
and medicines, remedial care, or other medi- 
cal supplies and services, or any combination 
of these. 

(3) “Retired employee” means any person 
who would be an annuitant as that term is 
defined in the Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Act of 1959 if the contribution and 
enrollment provisions of that Act had been 
in effect on the date the person became an 
annuitant, but does not include any person 
who was a noncitizen whose permanent-duty 
station was outside a State of the United 
States or the District of Columbia on the day 
before he became an annuitant. 

(4) “Carrier” means a voluntary associa- 
tion, corporation, partnership, or other non- 
governmental organization which lawfully 
offers a health benefits plan. 


GOVERNMENT-WIDE PLAN 


Sec. 3. (a) The Commission shall, without 
regard to section 3709 of the Revised Stat- 
utes or any other provision of law requiring 
competitive bidding, enter into a contract 
with a qualified carrier for one uniform 
Government-wide health benefits plan for 
retired employees. Such contract shall be 
for a period of at least one year and shall 
be automatically renewable in the absence 
of notice of termination by either party. The 
carrier shall, if the Commission so directs, 
cede reinsurance to such other companies 
which regularly issue group health insur- 
ance as may elect to participate or shall al- 


locate its rights and obligations under the 
contract among such of its affiliates as may 
elect to participate in accordance with an 
equitable formula to be determined by the 
carrier and approved by the Commission. 
The contracting carrier, if an insurance com- 
pany, shall be licensed to issue group health 
insurance in all the States of the United 
States and the District of Columbia and 
shall, in the most recent year for which data 
are available, have made at least 1 per 
centum of all group health insurance ben- 
efit payments in the United States. 

(b) The contract under this Act shall 
contain a detailed statement of the benefits 
offered and shall include such maximums, 
limitations, exclusions, and other defini- 
tions of benefits as the Commission may 
deem necessary or desirable. No person may 
be excluded because of race, sex, health 
status, or age, and the contract may not 
deny or limit benefits because of any pre- 
existing condition. 

(c) The rates charged for the health ben- 
efits plan described in subsection (a) of this 
section shall reasonably and equitably re- 
flect the cost of the benefits provided. Rates 
determined for the first term shall be ad- 
justed for subsequent terms on the basis of 
experience. The Commission shall prescribe 
the extent to which reserves due to favorable 
experience may be retained by the carrier, 
Such reserves shall in any case be retained 
for the benefit of retired employees enrolled 
thereunder, and members of their families. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

Sec. 4. (a) If a retired employee enrolls 
in the health benefits plan provided for by 
section 3 of this Act, the Government shall 
contribute toward his subscription charge 
such amounts as the Commission by regula- 
tion may from time to time prescribe. The 
amount so prescribed, if the employee is en- 
rolled for self only, shall not be less than 
$3.00 monthly or more than $4.00 monthly. 
The amount to be prescribed for a retired 
employee enrolled for self and family shall 
be twice the contribution for one enrolled 
for self only. A retired employee may not 
receive a Government contribution for more 
than one plan, nor may a retired employee 
receive a Government contribution if he is 
covered under the enrollment of another 
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employee or retired employee who is receiv- 
ing a Government contribution toward his 
enrollment. 

(b) In addition, the Government shall 
contribute an amount, as prescribed by the 
Commission, up to 2 per centum of each 
contribution authorized by subsection (a) 
of this section to the Retired Employees 
Health Benefits Fund, for payment of ex- 
penses incurred by the Commission in ad- 
ministering this Act. 


WITHHOLDING 


Sec. 5. There shall be withheld from the 
annuity or compensation of each retired em- 
- ployee enrolled in the health benefits plan 

provided for under section 3 of this Act so 

much as is necessary, after deducting the 
contribution of the Government, to pay the 
total charge for his enrollment. 

OTHER HEALTH BENEFITS PLANS 

Sec. 6. (a) Subject to subsection (b) of 
this section, a retired employee who elects 
to obtain a health benefits plan, or to re- 
tain an existing health benefits plan, other 
than the plan provided for under section 3 
of this Act, directly with a carrier, shall be 
paid a Government contribution to the 
cost of his health benefits plan which shall 
be equal in amount to the appropriate Gov- 
ernment contributions established by the 
Commission pursuant to section 4(a) of this 
Act, but may not exceed the cost to him of 
the health benefits plan in which he is en- 
rolled or which he retains or, if the plan 
combines health benefits with other benefits, 
shall not exceed the cost to him of the 

premium fixed by the carrier for the health 

benefits portion of the plan in which he is 
enrolled or which he retains. A retired em- 
ployee may not receive a Government contri- 
bution for more than one plan, nor may a 
retired employee receive a Government con- 
tribution if he is covered under the enroll- 
ment of another employee or retired em- 
ployee who is receiving a Government 
contribution toward his enrollment. 

(b) A retired employee who enrolls in a 
plan shall be entitled to the Government 
contribution provided by this section only 
if the carrier of the plan (1) has been pro- 
viding health benefits for at least one year 
and (2), if an insurance company, is licensed 
to issue individual or group health insur- 
ance in all the States of the United States 
and the District of Columbia. Clause (2) 
of the immediately preceding sentence shall 
not apply to enrollment in a plan sponsored 
by an association or other organization more 
than 50 per centum of the members of 
which are Federal employees or former Fed- 
eral employees. 

(c) In addition, the Government shall 
contribute an amount, as prescribed by the 
Commission, up to 2 per centum of each 
contribution authorized by subsection (a) 
of this section to the Retired Employees 
Health Benefits Fund, for payment of ex- 
penses incurred by the Commission in ad- 
ministering this Act, 


ELECTIONS 


Sec. 7. Each retired employee shall, within 
such time after March 1, 1961, as the Com- 
mission shall prescribe, notify the Com- 
mission of his election (1) to enroll in the 
plan provided under section 3 of this Act, 
(2) to enroll in or retain another health 
benefits plan and receive Government con- 
tributions under section 6 of this Act, or (3) 
not to participate in the program offered 
under this Act. If the retired employee 
elects to enroll under clause (2) of this sec- 
tion, his election shall be accompanied by a 
certificate of the carrier certifying the fact 
of his enrollment and the cost to him of the 
health benefits plan, or of the health bene- 
fits portion of the plan. 


RETIRED EMPLOYEES HEALTH BENEFITS FUND 


Src. 8. (a) The withholdings of retired 
employees under section 5 of this Act and 
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the contributions of the Government under 
sections 4 and 6 of this Act shall be de- 
posited in the Retired Employees Health 
Benefits Fund, hereinafter referred to as the 
“Fund”, which is hereby created and which 
shall be administered by the Commission. 

(b) The Fund shall be available without 
fiscal year limitation for all payments on ac- 
count of the health benefits plan negotiated 
under section 3 of this Act, for payment of 
the Government's contribution provided for 
by section 6(a) of this Act to agencies of 
the Government which administer a retire- 
ment system for civilian employees of the 
Government, and for payment of expenses, 
not to exceed the Government’s contribu- 
tions authorized by sections 4(b) and 6(b) 
of this Act, incurred by the Commission in 
administering this Act. 

(c) Any dividends or other refunds made 
by the carrier under section 3 of this Act 
shall be set aside in the Fund as a con- 
tingency reserve for the Government-wide 
plan. Such contingency reserve may 
used to defray increases in future rates of or 
to reduce the retired employees’ and the 
Government’s contributions to, or to in- 
crease the health benefits provided by that 
plan, as the Commission may from time to 
time determine. 

(d) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized to invest and reinvest any of the 
moneys in the Fund in interest-bearing 
obligations of the United States for the pur- 
poses of the Fund. The interest on and the 
proceeds from the sale of any such obliga- 
tions shall become a part of the Fund. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 9. (a) The Commission shall admin- 
ister this Act and prescribe such regulations 
as are necessary to give full effect to the 
purposes of this Act. 

(b) Such regulations shall fix minimum 
standards to be met by the carrier and the 
plan under section 3 of this Act, including 
extensions of coverage to be provided. The 
Commission may request all carriers to fur- 
nish such reasonable reports as the Com- 
mission determines to be necessary to enable 
it to carry out its functions under this Act. 
The carrier shall furnish such reports when 
requested and permit the Commission and 
representatives of the General Accounting 
Office to examine such records of the carriers 
as may be necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act. 

(c) The Commission’s regulations may in- 
clude, but are not limited to, the following: 

(1) exclusions of retired employees from 
coverage; 

(2) beginning and ending dates of cover- 
age, and conditions of eligibility; 

(3) methods of filing the elections re- 
quired by section 7 of this Act and other 
information; 

(4) methods of making contributions au- 
thorized by section 6, and withholdings re- 
quired by section 5 of this Act; 

(5) changes in enrollment; 

(6) questions of dependency; 

(7) certificates and other information to 
be furnished to retired employees; 

(8) contributions and withholding during 
periods of suspension of annuity payments 
and in other extraordinary situations; 

(9) when, and under what conditions, an 
election not to participate in the programs 
offered under this Act may be withdrawn; 
and 

(10) under what conditions and to what 
extent the cost of a plan shall be considered 
a cost attributable to the retired employee. 

(d) Each agency of the United States or 
District of Columbia which administers a 
retirement system for annuitants shall keep 
such records, make such certifications, and 
furnish the Commission with such informa- 
tion and reports as may be necessary to en- 
able the Commission to carry out its func- 
tions under this Act. 
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(e) There are hereby authorized to be ex- 
pended from the Employees Life Insurance 
Fund, without regard to limitations on ex- 
penditures from that Fund, for any fiscal 
years from the date of enactment through 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, inclu- 
sive, such sums as may be necessary to pay 
administrative expenses incurred by the 
Commission in carrying out the health bene- 
fits provisions of this Act. Reimbursements 
to the Employees Life Insurance Fund for 
sums so expended, together with interest at 
a rate to be determined by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, shall be made from the Retired 
Employees Health Benefits Fund which is 
hereby made available for this purpose. 

EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN EMPLOYEE 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec. 10. Any employee organization under 
this Act or as defined in section 2(i) of the 
Federal Employees Health Benefits Act of 
1959 (73 Stat. 710; 5 U.S.C. 3003 (3)) shall 
be exempt from the provisions of the Fire 
and Casualty Act (54 Stat. 1063; D.C. Code 
35-1301 and the following). 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.11. The amounts authorized by this 
Act to be contributed by the Government 
shall be paid from annual appropriations 
which are hereby authorized to be made for 
such purpose. 

ANNUAL REPORT 

Sec. 12. The Commission shall transmit to 
the Congress annually a report concerning 
the operation of this Act. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 13. The health benefits program pro- 
vided for by this Act shall take effect July 
1, 1961. The contributions and withholdings 
provided for by this Act shall take effect on 
June 1, 1961, with respect to annuity or com- 
pensation accruing for periods beginning on 
and after that date. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
concur in the amendment of the House 
to the bill (S. 2575), to provide a health 
benefits program for certain retired em- 
ployees of the Government, with the fol- 
lowing amendments: 

On page 11, strike out lines 3 through 
8 of the House amendment and renum- 
ber sections 11 to 13, inclusive, as 10 to 
12, respectively. 

Mr. President, S. 2575, approved in the 
Senate on May 5, 1960, was designed to 
provide a health benefits program for 
the 450,000 former employees then on 
the retirement rolls. The Federal Em- 
ployees Health Benefits Act of 1959 pro- 
vided such a program for active employ- 
ees and employees who will retire in the 
future, but it did not apply to former 
employees already retired. 

The committee was unanimous in its 
belief that these former employees were 
entitled to the same sympathetic con- 
sideration as present employees will 
receive when they retire. However, be- 
cause of the problems involved, it was 
deemed advisable to provide a program 
for retirees in a separate bill. 

The bill as passed in the Senate and 
as amended in the House does not differ 
as to objective. The language is differ- 
ent and some of the technical aspects of 
the program are handled differently, but 
in general the differences are not of 
major consequence. 

There is one exception that is worthy 
of mention. The bill passed in the Sen- 
ate would have become effective January 
1, 1961. Because of opposition by the 
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administration this was changed in the 

House to July 1, 1961. I regret that due 

to the position of the administration this 

delay was necessary. For this reason, I 

think the Senate would be well advised 

to accept the bill as amended in the 

House except for the amendment I have 

offered. 

The amendment deletes from the bill 
a section that has nothing to do with 
providing a health benefits program for 
persons already retired. It relates to 
another problem entirely. As a matter 
of fact, the problem to which it relates is 
within the jurisdiction of the District 
Committee. 

I have in my hand a letter from the 
chairman of the District of Columbia 
Committee in which he requests adop- 
tion of the amendment dealing with the 
District matter with respect to which 
I have just made a motion. I should like 
to have his letter printed in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT 
or COLUMBIA, 
August 25, 1960. 

Hon. OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 

Chairman, Senate Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear OLIN: This is in further reference 
to my letter of August 23 advising your com- 
mittee of the unfavorable report filed by 
this committee with reference to section 3 
of H.R. 8289, concerning whether or not 
certain Federal employee organizations 
should be exempt from the insurance laws 
of the District of Columbia. 

Since the identical language of section 3 
of H.R. 8289, exempting certain Federal em- 
ployee organizations from District of Co- 
lumbia insurance laws, is likewise contained 
in section 10 of S. 2575, as amended by the 
House, and now before the Senate, please 
be advised that this committee will be con- 
strained to file an objection to the passage 
of S. 2575 with the inclusion of section 10. 

This committee has consistently taken the 
position on all similarly related legislation 
that Insurance companies in the District of 
Columbia should come within the purview 
of the insurance laws of the District of 
Columbia. 

Please accept my best wishes. 


Cordially, 
ALAN BIBLE. 
Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, I 
should like to say for the information of 
the Senate that the bill has been cleared 
through the Democratic policy commit- 
tee and also the Republican policy com- 
mittee. The ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the committee, the junior Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Cartson] is in the 
Chamber at this time and I think he 
would like to say something, I yield to 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I hope 
the Senate will approve the motion of 
the Senator from South Carolina to con- 
cur in the House amendment with cer- 
tain amendments, proposed by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. We discussed this mat- 
ter in committee, and I believe the retired 
employees last year were very greatly 
disappointed that they were not included 
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in the Health Benefits Act of 1959. They 
felt that they were discriminated against, 
and I think rightly so. 

The Federal Employees Health Bene- 
fits Act of 1959 provided a worthwhile 
and long-overdue program of prepaid 
health benefits for persons on the roll 
and employees with specified length of 
service who retired after the effective 
date of the bill. 

The bill became effective in July of 
this year. Employees who retired prior 
to the effective date of the bill and for- 
mer employees already on the retirement 
roll were not covered. The pending 
measure is designed to provide a health 
benefit program along comparable lines 
to these former retirees and these for- 
mer employees already retired. 

I am happy to be able to support the 
pending bill for I think it is long over- 
due. Furthermore, I think that these 
former retirees are entitled to the same 
consideration from the Government as 
present employees who will retire in the 
future. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
I thank the Senator from Kansas for his 
remarks. 

Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
8 to the Senator from North Caro- 


Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, the 
measure under consideration will extend 
to our 415,000 former employees now 
on the retirement roll a health bene- 
fits program somewhat comparable to 
the plan adopted last year for active 
employees and employees who will retire 
in the future. 

The original Senate bill and the bill as 
amended in the House, while containing 
somewhat different language, have the 
same objective. This is not the time to 
quibble over words. For this reason, I 
am happy to support the bill as amended 
in the House. The important thing to 
me is the fact that we are on the verge 
of enacting a long-overdue health bene- 
fits plan for our retirees. 

I am glad to support the measure at 
this time. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
I thank the Senator. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield to the Senator from Texas, 
who is a member of the subcommittee. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I rise in support of the pending motion, 
having been a member of the subcommit- 
tee which held the original hearings. I 
wish to pay tribute particularly to the 
distinguished senior Senator from South 
Carolina and to the late Richard Neu- 
berger, of Oregon. Their leadership was 
vital in the final completion of the meas- 
ure before the Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. 

At the time the general health and re- 
tirement bill for Federal employees was 
passed, the retired employees felt very 
keenly that they had been excluded from 
the law. Actually, Congress and the com- 
mittee were sympathetic to their claims, 
but actuarily, due to their age, it was not 
feasible to include them in the same type 
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of hospitalization plan that was available 
for Federal officials and employees gen- 
erally. 

Additional hearings had to be held. 
Additional actuarial statistics were pre- 
pared, on the basis of the age of the re- 
tired employees, and a different plan was 
devised. It is not quite as favorable as 
the plan for Federal employees, because 
the retired employees are not young 
enough to receive the benefits of the 
more favorable terms that younger peo- 
ple could obtain. We were forced to de- 
fer consideration of this measure. 

Though the general Federal Employees 
Retirement Act was effective on July 1 
of this year, the effective date of the 
present measure was deferred until 1961 
because of the problem of first setting 
up the fund and getting the plan into 
operation to cover the more than 400,000 
retired Federal employees, who by de- 
ductions from their retirement pay, will 
themselves contribute to the fund. It 
will be a type of medical care insurance 
similar to that the Federal employees 
have. Money will be deducted from the 
checks of retired employees every month 
in order to pay their part. 

I am grateful for the privilege of serv- 
ing on this committee under the leader- 
ship of the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina, whose drive has meant 
so much in carrying this plan forward, 
to see that these elderly people receive 
the measure of justice to which they are 
entitled. 

I again wish to pay tribute to him and 
to the late Senator Neuberger, who did 
so much on the bill to see that it was 
brought to the stage that it had reached 
before he was untimely taken away from 
us. 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
gratified that this problem is being re- 
solved. We have a very large popula- 
tion of both civil service employees and 
retired employees in New York State. 
Many of them have been interested in 
the subject, and we have had a deal deal 
of correspondence on it. The Senator's 
initiative in trying to resolve the prob- 
lem will be very widely appreciated, and 
I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I thank the Senator from New York, and 
also the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH], who has spoken. He worked 
tirelessly on the bill in committee. He 
should be given a great deal of the credit 
for the passage of the bill. 

I wish to thank also every member 
of the committee, both Democrat and 
Republican. They were unanimous in 
this matter. It was not an easy task, 
when we consider the great number of 
people who are involved, to determine 
how to draw up a health benefits pro- 
gram. That is why it will take a great 
deal of study from the administrative 
end in order to put it into effect, and 
that is why it is necessary to have it 
go into effect on July 1 of next year. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from South Carolina has com- 
plimented the members of the commit- 
tee, both majority and minority mem- 
bers. I wish to compliment him for his 
outstanding leadership. I wish also to 
compliment the staff for its excellent 
staff work. We have also had support 
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from the Civil Service Committee. It 
was a difficult bill to write. We should 
be proud of the fact that we have been 
able to get to a resolution of the prob- 
lem. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I thank the Senator, the ranking minor- 
ity member of the committee, for his re- 
marks. I, too, agree thoroughly that 
the staff work has been excellent. After 
we adjourned last year the staff con- 
tinued their work. They should be com- 
mended for their work. Sometimes we 
have a tendency to forget those laborers 
who are not Senators or Representa- 
tives. They do faithful work behind 
closed doors in the committee. I, too, 
therefore, wish to commend the staff for 
its work on this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HoLLaxp in the chair). The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of- 
fered by the senior Senator from South 
Carolina to the amendment of the House 
of Representatives. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on concurring in the 
amendment of the House, as amended 
by the amendment of the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

The amendment of the House, as 
amended, was concurred in. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY HON. 
ELLEN STRANGE PETERSEN, MEM- 
BER OF PARLIAMENT OF DEN- 
MARK 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, it is my privilege and honor to 
present to the Senate this afternoon a 
visiting parliamentarian from a very 
friendly nation and great ally of ours, 
Denmark. Our visitor this afternoon 
is 1 of 19 women in the Denmark Parlia- 
ment of 179 Members. She has been in 
the Parliament since 1958. It is my 
pleasure to present to the Senate Mrs. 
Ellen Strange Petersen, of the Denmark 
Parliament, [Applause, Senators rising.] 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF RULE 
III AND RULE VII OF THE STAND- 
ING RULES OF THE SENATE 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk for appropriate referral two res- 
olutions, one amending paragraph 1 of 
rule III of the Standing Rules of the 

` Senate, and the other amending rule VII 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, by 
adding an additional paragraph. I ask 
that the resolutions may be appro- 
priately referred. 

The first resolution would eliminate 
the requirement that the Journal of the 
preceding day be read if one Senator 
requests it, and the second would reg- 
ulate the transaction of morning busi- 
ness to provide a regular morning hour 
for such business each day and limit 
individual speeches during the morning 
hour to 3 minutes each. 

The rule that the Journal of the pre- 
ceding day be read if one Senator re- 
quests it is a complete anachronism. 
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The rule was established long before the 
Government Printing Office perfected the 
art of printing each day’s proceedings 
within a few hours of adjournment. 
There is absolutely no reason why any 
Senator should demand the reading of 
the previous day’s Journal under existing 
circumstances. 

All Senators will recall occasions on 
which the reading of the Journal has 
been used to delay for several hours the 
Senate’s consideration of urgent legis- 
lative matters. All Senators will recall 
other occasions on which the leadership 
has been forced to recess the Senate at 
the end of a day rather than adjourn it 
so that it will not be possible for a 
dissident Member to ask for the Journal 
reading the following morning and delay 
the debate on an important measure. 
The present Journal reading rule serves 
no valid purpose and should be amended. 

The other rule change I am suggest- 
ing today—to regulate the transaction 
of morning business—is also intended 
to speed Senate business. The term 
“morning hour” is a misnomer under 
our present practice. It is well known 
that 2 hours, from noon to 2 p.m., are 
frequently used for morning business on 
new legislative days. I suggest that we 
limit morning business to 1 hour daily, 
unless a majority of Senators vote to 
extend the period, and that the 3-min- 
ute limit on individual speeches which 
is a custom now honored as much in 
the breach as in the observance, be writ- 
ten into the Senate rules. The morn- 
ing hour is a valuable and appropriate 
time for the delivery of remarks by Sen- 
ators on current events and other mis- 
cellaneous business. My proposed rule 
would make it impossible for one Sena- 
tor to block the holding of a morning 
hour daily even if the Senate is meeting 
in recessed or continuous session, and 
yet it would curtail the overall time 
spent on matters nongermane to the 
pending bill or resolution. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lutions I have introduced may lie on the 
table until the close of Senate business on 
Monday of next week, in order that addi- 
tional Senators who may desire to do so 
may have the opportunity to cosponsor 
the resolutions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objection, 
the resolution will lie on the desk, as 
requested by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The resolution (S. Res. 377) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 

Resolved, That paragraph numbered 1 of 
rule III of the Standing Rules of the Senate 
(relating to the commencement of daily ses- 
sions) is amended to read as follows: “The 
Presiding Officer having taken the chair, and 
a quorum being present, motions to correct 
any mistakes made in the entries of the Jour- 
nal of the preceding day shall be in order, 
and any such motion shall be deemed a privi- 
leged question, and proceeded with until dis- 
posed of. Unless a motion to read the Journal 
of the preceding day, which is nondebatable, 
is made and passed by majority vote, the 
Journal shall be deemed to have been read 
without actual recitation and approved.” 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the resolution will lie on the desk, 
as requested by the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania. 

The resolution (S. Res. 378) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 


Resolved, That rule VII of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate (relating to morning 
business) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“8. One hour, if that much time be 
needed, shall be set aside for the trans- 
action of morning business on each calen- 
dar day at the opening of proceedings or, 
if the Senate is in continuous, around-the- 
clock session, at noon. The period for morn- 
ing business may be extended upon motion, 
which shall be nondebatable, approved by 
majority action. No Senator may address 
the Senate for more than three minutes 
during the period for morning business, un- 
less he has obtained leave by unanimous 
consent to address the Senate for a longer 
time.” 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT HEARINGS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Republican administration, through its 
spokesman, Secretary of Commerce 
Mueller, has again vetoed our efforts to 
enact an effective area redevelopment 
law. 

In testimony before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Production and Stabiliza- 
tion on August 18, the administration 
closed the door on any chances we may 
have had to salvage a good bill in this 
Congress: 

First. Secretary of Commerce Mueller 
took a take-it-or-leave-it attitude toward 
the administration’s veto earlier this 
year. 

Second. The ranking Republican 
member of the committee, Senator CAPE- 
HART, stated in reference to the adminis- 
tration’s own legislative proposals, “I am 
opposed to the legislation.” 

Third. The Republican Party is obvi- 
ously playing politics with the issue by 
releasing incorrect information and half 
truths through political candidates. 

At the hearings held recently, I 
stated: 

I am still willing to negotiate with ad- 
ministration representatives who are au- 
thorized to speak for the administration. If 
there is an administration spokesman who 
can tell us (1) whether the President would 
sign an effective bill into law at this time, 
and (2) whether the administration would 
lend active and timely assistance in lining 
up Republican congressional support, such 
as on the House Rules Committee, to ensure 
passage of the bill, then we might succeed 
in an 11th-hour effort to pass a bill this year. 

Otherwise, it would be unfair to hold out 
hope at this time to the thousands of 
Americans in areas of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment who have been wait- 
ing for us to find some meaningful and 
responsible way of overcoming Presidential 
vetoes of area redevelopment bills. 


The hearings proved conclusively that 
the administration would rather have no 
bill at all than to give an inch on the 
following important features of the area 
redevelopment bill: 

First. The administration refuses any 
kind of assistance to distressed rural 
areas. 
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Second. The administration was op- 
posed to any loan program for public 
facilities such as industrial water and 
industrial parks. The only program 
they would back is the one now being ad- 
ministered by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, which is a high interest 
rate program that was never intended to 
promote industrial redevelopment. 

Third. The administration opposed 
any grants for public facilities for com- 
munities that are too distressed to fi- 
nance a loan program in whole or in 
part. z 

Fourth. The administration is opposed 
to any Government loan in excess of 35 
percent of the value of land and build- 
ings, even though it must know that this 
limitation makes its loan program an 
empty gesture in many communities. 

Fifth. The administration refuses to 
include machinery and equipment in 
planning for industrial redevelopment, 
even though, according to the adminis- 
tration’s own figures, the cost of equip- 
ment is 60 percent of the total. 

Sixth. The administration is blind to 
the realities of the retraining problem 
by refusing to authorize subsistence pay- 
ments for the unemployed while under- 
going retraining. 

Moreover, in addition to the substance 
of the bill, the Secretary of Commerce 
refused to pledge any cooperation in 
seeking the support of the Republican 
members of the House Rules Commit- 
tee, which killed the first effort of a bill 
in 1956. 

Also, the position of the Republican 
leadership on the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, which opposes 
even the administration’s inadequate 
bill, compounds the difficulty of getting 
a law on the books this year. 

In reality, there have been four vetoes 
of area redevelopment legislation: 

First. The first bill, which I introduced 
in July 1955, was passed by the Senate 
in 1956, and died in the House Rules 
Committee. At that time, the adminis- 
tration vetoed our efforts to pass even 
the administration’s own bill. There 
was not a formal Presidential veto, but 
for all practical purposes it had the same 
effect. 

Second. The second bill, which I intro- 
duced during the 1st session of the 85th 
Congress in January 1957, was formally 
vetoed—by pocket veto—by the Presi- 
dent in September 1958. 

Third. The third bill, which I intro- 
duced in the 86th Congress in January 
1959, was vetoed by a formal Presiden- 
tial message in May of this year. 

Fourth. The fourth veto—by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, speaking for the 
administration—occurred at the hear- 
ing I called on August 18, in my capac- 
ity as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Production and Stabilization. 

But perhaps the most revealing symp- 
tom of the administration’s diehards re- 
sistance to good legislation is the prop- 
aganda campaign being conducted 
through its Cabinet officials and its po- 
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litical candidates in the field. Let me 
cite just two examples: 

First. The administration baldly con- 
tends that more funds would be avail- 
able under the administration bill than 
under the vetoed bill. 

The hard fact is that the administra- 
tion’s most recent bill calls for $80 mil- 
lion, in contrast to the vetoed bill’s $251 
million. 

How, then, can the administration 
make the claim of more assistance? 

It is done with this kind of statistical 
sleight-of-hand. It so happened that 
the administration finally came around 
and agreed to a $75 million figure for 
one aspect of our program, namely, in- 
dustrial loans for private projects. By 
pretending that this aspect is the only 
one involved in area redevelopment leg- 
islation—which it is not, for there are 
many others—the administration dis- 
torts the figures to show more assist- 
ance, for the simple reason that the 
vetoed bill is more comprehensive and 
provides more coverage throughout the 
country, especially rural areas. 

A valid and honest statistical method 
would show that the administration fig- 
ures are not even half truths. The 
vetoed bill, by any accepted statistical 
method, is shown to provide more than 
double the administration’s proposal, 
even allowing for the fact of more cov- 
erage under the vetoed bill. 

Furthermore, my original bill, S. 722, 
as passed by the Senate called for an 
appropriation of $390 million and was 
only scaled down by the House in the 
hope that the President would not veto 
it. This hope was dashed when Presi- 
dent Eisenhower vetoed even the cut- 
down bill. 

If I am reelected, I will reintroduce 
the bill with a $390 million authoriza- 
tion, and, if we elect JOHN KENNEDY, we 
can be sure he will sign it and will do 
everything he can to help. 

Second. Another example of distor- 
tion of the facts is the charges made in 
my town State that the vetoed bill is 
“so broad as to include New York and 
Detroit as distressed areas.” 

The fact is that New York City was 
not included in the vetoed bill. The fact 
is that Detroit is included in the admin- 
oc proposal as well as in the vetoed 


The use of the Detroit example by 
the administration in my State is fur- 
ther proof of the administration’s cyni- 
cal technique of playing one part of the 
country against the other. 

I regret deeply that the administra- 
tion has failed to come forward in a co- 
operative attitude. 

We tried our best, but the administra- 
tion brought us to a dead end of its own 
making. 

I don’t think they are going to fool 
anyone. 


THE FREEDOM COMMISSION BILL 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I wish to 
call the attention of my colleagues to a 
pending measure on which the Senate 
can act and should act, without acrimo- 
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nious debate or partisan division, before 
this 86th Congress adjourns. I refer to 
the Freedom Commission bill, S. 1689, 
more commonly called the Freedom 
Academy bill. 

I would like to observe at the outset 


_ that this is a bill of extraordinary im- 


portance to the United States and the 
free world. In fact, the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, in reporting the bill favorably, 
has described it as “one of the most 
important ever introduced in the Con- 
gress.” I fully agree with this estimate. 
If anything, I consider it an understate- 
ment. I believe that the preservation of 
our freedom, the preservation of the free 
world as we know it, may ultimately 
depend on the enactment of this meas- 
ure. 

This is not a Democratic bill or Re- 
publican bill. On the contrary it is a 
measure which, as Life magazine ob- 
served, persons of all shades of opinion, 
save one, should be able to unite behind. 
The bill was originally submitted by 
Senators Doudras and Munpt. With 
some minor amendments, it received the 
unanimous approval of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, 

I wish I had the talent to have au- 
thored the bill, but I am proud to be 
privileged to present this statement today 
to the Senate. 

The Subcommittee on Internal Se- 
curity held hearings on the bill in April 
and June of last year. A distinguished 
panel of expert witnesses, representing 
many shades of political opinion, testi- 
fied overwhelmingly in favor of this 
measure. It has been strongly endorsed 
by the AFL-CIO, which has possibly 
had more experience combating the 
Communist conspiracy on the interna- 
tional scene than any other private or- 
ganization, and by the Reserve Officers’ 
Association, which is one of the very 
few private groups that has made a de- 
tailed study of political warfare. 

I believe it is a fine and wonderful 
thing that a bill of such importance 
to the cause of freedom should com- 
mand, at the outset, such broad and dis- 
tinguished bipartisan support. 

Mr. President, the measure before the 
Senate is quite unique. It is a truly pio- 
neering bill which seeks to fill a major 
gap in our national defenses. I believe, 
without exaggeration, that it may make 
the difference between victory and defeat 
in the cold war. Because this bill is so 
different, because it proposes to create 
an entirely new instrumentality for win- 
ning the cold war, I believe the Senate 
should be informed in some detail of 
the purposes and reasons for this 
measure. 

What is the gap in our cold war de- 
fenses this bill seeks to fill? Why is it 
necessary to create a new agency? How 
will the new agency fit into the Federal 
structure? These are the questions I 
shall attempt to answer in my remarks 
this afternoon. We are in the closing 
days of the session. We must still at- 
tend to many matters. Other Senators 
are waiting to speak, and I do not wish 
to impose on them. However, I hope 
that the Senators who are not present— 
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and I know they are busy with com- 
mittee work and other important mat- 
ters—will read what I am saying, be- 
cause I believe that if they have a real 
knowledge of the content and purpose of 
the bill, it can be passed with practi- 
cally a unanimous vote. 

We have been losing the cold war 
partly because we have failed to under- 
stand its total character, partly because 
we have been amateurs fighting against 
professionals. The Soviets have been 
winning the cold war because they have 
from the beginning accepted it as a total 
war, to be waged with all their resources 
and on every plane and, second, because 
they have, through their specialized 
training institutions, developed scores of 
thousands of practitioners in the art of 
total political warfare. 

So long as we are amateurs pitted 
against professionals, Mr. President, we 
shall continue to lose the cold war. The 
task of the Freedom Academy will be to 
fill this gap in our defenses. Its function 
will be, first, to develop systematic 
knowledge about all aspects of the Com- 
munist conspiracy; second, to develop a 
science of counteraction against Com- 
munist subversion that will see us 
through the perilous period ahead and 
ultimately pave the way for the victory 
of freedom; and third, to train Ameri- 
cans and nationals of other free coun- 
tries in the science of total political war- 
fare, as it must be waged by free men. 

To illustrate the problem, I would like 
to review recent events in four countries, 
each of which occupies a position of im- 
portance to the security of the free 
world. One country is in the Middle 
East, one is in the Far East, one is in 
Africa and one is in Latin America. Each 
has been a major target for Soviet polit- 
ical-economic warfare. Each has already 
been captured or seriously weakened. 
What has happened there points up the 
urgent need for the present bill. In these 
countries the Soviets have demonstrated 
a highly successful form of attack 
against which we have grossly inade- 
quate countercapabilities. 

The first country is Iraq. Three years 
ago Iraq was considered a Middle East- 
ern bastion of stability and anti-Commu- 
nist strength. The Iraqi Government 
was strongly pro-Western, it was the 
only Arab government to join the Bagh- 
dad Pact, and, because of its apparent 
solidity, its capital had been chosen as 
the seat of the Baghdad Pact organiza- 
tion. The Iraqi Army was well trained 
and well equipped. Nuri as Said’s gov- 
ernment was engaged in a program of 
social and economic reform which was 
enlightened by Middle Eastern stand- 
ards. The country was receiving large 
amounts of economic and military assist- 
ance from the West. The Iraqi Commu- 
nist Party, sternly repressed by Nuri, had 
been reduced to a few hundred hard core 
members and driven underground. 

Then, in a few hours, this citadel of 
free world strength was overwhelmed. 
In a sudden coup, the King was assassi- 
nated and Nuri was dragged through the 
streets. In its precision and utter ruth- 
lessness, this coup was completely alien 
to the Arab tradition; the staffwork 
could only have been done by carefully 
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trained professionals. A virulently anti- 
American, pro-Communist military dic- 
tatorship was established. With appall- 
ing speed, the remaining Communists 
emerged from underground. They or- 
ganized and led the street mobs which 


. intimidated or tore to pieces all who op- 


posed them. They took over the educa- 
tional system, including the all-impor- 
tant indoctrination of the army. They 
captured the press and radio. They 
whipped the people into an anti-Western 
frenzy with expert agitation and propa- 
ganda. With great skill they manipu- 
lated their opponents from positions of 
power. 

Why did this country of Islam, with 
every reason to be anti-Communist, 
prove so susceptible to Communist sub- 
version? During the many years Iraq 
was in the Western camp, why was the 
West so unsuccessful in getting across 
its own message and getting across the 
truth about communism? Why did Kas- 
sem and so many of the younger officers 
display an almost pathological hatred 
and suspicion of the West? Who forgot 
to educate the Iraqi Army about commu- 
nism? Who forgot to educate the stu- 
dents about communism? Why were so 
many non-Communists so indifferent to 
the Communist takeover? Why were 
they unable to organize effective oppo- 
sition? Why did the principal opposi- 
tion have to come from the Nasserites? 
Why was there an ideological vacuum? 

Mr. President, the second country I 
propose to discuss is Japan. The full 
extent to which this cornerstone of our 
Far Eastern defenses has been weakened 
by Soviet political warfare and subver- 
sion is still imperfectly understood. I 
will only take the Senate’s time for one 
critical example which I hope will help 
to illustrate the overall problem we face 
and the need for the present legislation. 

Let us take the case of the Japanese 
Teachers’ Union, whose 500,000 members 
staff Japan's public schools. For some 
years now the Teachers’ Union has been 
a captive of the Japanese Communist 
Party. While the overwhelming major- 
ity of its members are non-Communists, 
the union’s machinery is completely in 
the hands of the Communist Party. The 
party has, in fact assigned some 1,500 
party members to work as full-time 
union functionaries and organizers. 

The Japanese Teachers’ Union makes 
no bones about the fact that its principal 
purpose is political rather than profes- 
sional. In its pamphlet called “The 
Teacher’s Code of Ethics,” the Japanese 
Teachers’ Union states that “the realiza- 
tion of socialism is the historic task im- 
posed on the teacher. It is the duty of 
the teacher to foster young people who 
would help realize such a society.” Since 
the Teachers’ Union is Communist-con- 
trolled, it should be understood that the 
word “socialism,” as used in this direc- 
tive, means “communism.” 

A substantial number of Japanese 
teachers are carrying out these instruc- 
tions. Young children are being taught 
that the U.S.S.R. is their real homeland. 
One common tactic is for the teacher to 
draw a map of Japan on the blackboard 
with a red flag in the middle and tell 
their pupils, “this is the Peoples Repub- 
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lic of Japan.” Constant reference is 
made to the United States as an aggres- 
sive, imperialistic power, while constant 
praise is heaped on Russia and Red 
China, who are identified as Japan’s real 
friends. The effect on young minds of 
this corrosive propaganda, repeated 
grade after grade, year after year, 
through their entire secondary educa- 
tion, can well be imagined. 

The Teachers’ Union has conducted 
violent demonstrations against proposals 
to hoist the Japanese flag and to sing 
the national anthem at school programs. 
The union throws itself into all sorts of 
political activities and demonstrations 
which have nothing to do with educa- 
tional affairs and constantly agitates the 
teachers to bring the message of Socialist 
salvation into the classroom. 

Westerners wonder why so many Japa- 
nese students join the radical Zenga- 
kuren which led the recent rioting. 
Correspondents who interviewed these 
students were surprised by their warped 
picture of the United States and their 
fantastic ideas about democracy. If our 
pundits had paid more attention to the 
almost unbelievable situation that exists 
in so many Japanese secondary schools, 
they might have anticipated the results. 

To me the most alarming aspect of the 
Communist takeover of the Teachers’ 
Union is not the systematic brainwash- 
ing in the classroom and the resulting 
ideological prostitution of a generation 
of Japanese youth. To me the most 
disheartening thing is the way the great 
mass of the Japanese people have sat on 
their hands and permitted this to 
happen. 

The Teachers’ Union represents the 
best educated, major organized group 
in Japan. Yet, when the Communists 
were taking over, only a handful of edu- 
cators were willing to fight back. And 
these very few who were willing to stand 
up, did so as scattered individuals, with- 
out organization. Not very surprisingly, 
they were quickly crushed by the Com- 
munist apparatus. 

Why, in heaven's name, have Japanese 
parents remained passive when their 
sons and daughters come home from 
school and inform them that Soviet 
Russia is their real homeland? Why is 
it that no democratic force has developed 
in Japanese universities to compete with 
the Zengakuren? Why has no third 
force developed among the students even 
in the Christian universities of Japan? 
Why is all the dedication and organiza- 
tional know-how on the side of the Com- 
munists? What is wrong with the forces 
of freedom? Where are they? 

I believe the Communist victory in 
the Teachers’ Union in terms of its long- 
range implications may well be the 
greatest single defeat the United States 
has suffered in the Far East other than 
the Communist victory in China. 

For nearly a decade we occupied Japan 
and directed its reorganization along 
democratic lines. We spent hundreds 
of millions of dollars and devoted the 
energies of many of our best minds, yet 
we may have failed because in our 
political innocence we thought that the 
only enemy was Japanese militarism, 
which was crushed and discredited, and 
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we neglected to prepare the Japanese to 
defend themselves against the real 
enemy. 

History may show that a few thousand 
superbly trained professional Com- 
munist conspirators had a far greater 
influence on the future of Japan than 
all the treasure and talent we poured 


in. 

I should have liked, if there were time, 
to discuss the critical situation in the 
Japanese Socialist Party, Japan’s prin- 
cipal opposition party, whose dominant 
leftwing has been successfully infil- 
trated by the Communists, and the sit- 
uation in the 34% million member Gen- 
eral Council of Trade Unions of Japan 
which also has been successfully pene- 
trated and captured by the Communist 
Party. But since I must limit my speech 
at some point, let me only say that the 
story in each of these situations is the 
same—well-trained Communist cadres 
versus untrained amateurs. 

Mr. President, the third country I 
should like to examine is Cuba. A little 
more than a year and a half ago a 
brutal dictatorship was otherthrown in 
what appeared to be a popular revolu- 
tion. I am told that Fidel Castro had 
the enthusiastic support of 90 percent 
of the Cuban people when his victorious 
column entered Havana. Seldom in re- 
corded history has a man been in a posi- 
tion to do so much for his people. Castro 
was welcomed in this country as a con- 
quering hero and we stood ready to ex- 
tend every assistance to his regime. 

Today the lights are going out in Cuba. 
The Communists have captured the gov- 
ernment machinery. The non-Commu- 
nists and anti-Communists, who repre- 
sented the great majority of Castro’s 
supporters, have been decisively de- 
feated. Today, Communists are stream- 
ing into Havana from all over the world 
to consolidate their victory. We have 
now a Soviet satellite within 90 miles 
of our own border. The Monroe Doc- 
trine has been successfully flouted. Our 
vaunted military preparations have 
proven useless, 

How were the Communists able to cap- 
ture a popular revolution so quickly and 
so completely? Why were the Cuban 
people so naive about Communist opera- 
tional methods? Why were the anti- 
Communists so disorganized and so inept 
when the showdown came? Why were 
they outthought, outplanned, outorgan- 
ized and outmaneuvered by the Commu- 
nists from the very beginning? Why 
was the large middle class in Havana, 
which was solidly behind Castro, unable 
to cope with the Communist cadres? 
Where were their leaders? Why were 
they not better trained? To what ex- 
tent was our own negligence responsible 
for this catastrophe? 

Once again I ask the question: Why 
must the dedication and know-how so 
often predominate on the Communist 
side? Why does it always seem to be 
well-trained professionals versus disor- 
ganized amateurs? 

Mr. President, Cuba today is being 
converted into a major staging area for 
the subversion and capture of Latin 
America. While Castro may be increas- 
ingly unpopular with many of the pres- 
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ent governments of Latin America, he 
seems to be increasingly popular with 
the intellectuals, students, labor, and the 
peasants, and these groups may provide 
the leaders who lead the next revolutions 
and form the next governments. 

So powerful has the Castro image be- 
come that certain governments appear 
afraid of taking any action against Cuba 
for fear of bringing down the wrath of 
powerful groups of their own country- 
men. Many Latin American politicians 
who privately denounce Castro’s actions, 
feel it necessary to support him publicly. 
Our Government was dismayed by recent 
remarks of leading political figures in 
Mexico, who stated that Mexico would 
side with Cuba in its dispute with the 
United States. And in the current meet- 
ing of the Organization of American 
States, we have been unable to obtain 
backing for action against Castro one- 
tenth as vigorous as the action that has 
been taken against Trujillo. 

There is not time for me to analyze 
the major Soviet, and, to an increasing 
extent, the Red Chinese penetration of 
Latin America. The Senate has been 
kept well informed by such experts as 
the junior Senator from Florida. I do, 
however, want to mention one aspect of 
this penetration which I find especially 
discouraging. 

This is the deep and highly effective 
penetration of the universities and stu- 
dent organizations. Many, possibly a 
majority, of the larger student organi- 
zations in Latin America have been cap- 
tured. One of the techniques is to use 
professional students, sometimes in their 
thirties, who have already obtained their 
degree from one university and enter 
another university, often under an as- 
sumed name, to work full time as stu- 
dent organizers. This is the same tech- 
nique which worked so effectively in 
China prior to 1948. To me the dis- 
heartening thing in Latin America, as in 
Japan, has been the near absence of or- 
ganized opposition in so many universi- 
ties to the Communist takeover of the 
student organizations. 

U.S. News & World Report for August 
1, 1960, prints part of a letter from a 
Costa Rican student who had just com- 
pleted a year of study in the United 
States. He writes: 

Castro propaganda has increased enor- 
mously since I was home a year ago. All 
kinds of committees are set up that present 
Fidel as a messiah. Communists now are 
louder than ever, especially in the university, 
who keep shouting “Yankee imperialism.” 
Indifference of the people to what is hap- 
pening alarms me. 


Why are so many non-Communist 
educators and students in Latin America 
passive and indifferent to this fearful 
challenge? Is the concept of freedom so 
blurred it is no longer worth fighting for? 
Why are the students of Latin America 
so naive about the methods of commu- 
nism? Why do the Communists find 
them so easy to manipulate? A substan- 
tial part of the youth in Latin America, 
as in Japan, are being led into the enemy 
camp while we stand by helpless. Where 
are the forces of freedom? Where are 
the articulate believers in freedom and 
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democracy? Why are not some profes- 
sional students on our side? 

Mr. President, the fourth country I 
propose to discuss is the newly independ- 
ent state of Guinea, which was formerly 
a part of French West Africa, but chose 
independence in the 1958 election. The 
President of Guinea, Mr. Sekou Toure, 
was for many years a loyal member of 
the French Communist Party. He held 
positions of importance within the Com- 
munist-controlled General Confedera- 
tion of Labor. He was carefully trained 
in party schools in France, Prague, and 
Warsaw. In 1956, he said he broke with 
the Communist Party. He claims that, 
while he remains a Marxist, he is not a 
Communist. A serious question remains. 
Was this break made from conviction, or 
under party orders? 

During its 2 years of independence, 
the government and social structure of 
Guinea have been ruthlessly organized 
along Communist police-state lines. 
There is only one political party, which 
follows the Red pattern from cell to 
politburo. The agricultural population 
is being forced into communes which 
bear a marked similarity to the Red 
Chinese variety. In fact, Chinese in- 
structors are directing the work. The 
police are being trained by imported 
members of the Czechoslovakian secret 
police, and the populace is being spied on 
with Czech-made wire recorders. In 
recent months hundreds have been ar- 
rested as enemies of the state, and many 
have been brutally and fatally tortured. 
The only news distributed comes from 
Russian, East German, and Red Chinese 
news agencies. Guinea is the first non- 
Communist nation to recognize the East 
German government. Guinea’s econ- 
omy has been mortgaged to the Soviet 
bloc for years to come in a series of one- 
side trade agreements. Guinea’s army 
is equipped almost exclusively with 
Czech arms and is being trained by 
Czech instructors. Hundreds of Guin- 
ea’s youth have been sent behind the 
Iron Curtain for political training, while 
large numbers of Iron Curtain techni- 
cians swarm all over the country. 

On June 6 of this year, Time magazine 
observed: 

Last week there were alarming signs 
that * * * Guinea was rapidly becoming a 
police state under the cold direction of im- 
ported Communist instructors, 


And Time further observed: 


If Toure is indeed no Communist, he 
seemed fast becoming the captive of those 
who were. 


I believe it is correct to state that 
Guinea has become the first African 
Cuba. Already the Reds are transform- 
ing Guinea into a major staging area for 
the subversion of the rest of Black 
Africa, just as they have turned Cuba 
into an advance post for the subversion 
of Latin America. | 

Sekou Toure was recruited into the 
French Communist Party during his 
Paris student days shortly after World 
War II. For many years the French 
Communist Party made a special effort 
to befriend, indoctrinate, and recruit 
African students studying in France, be- 
cause the Communists, with their 
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vaunted long view of history, were aware 
that these students were the future 
leaders of Africa. 

Mr. President, why must it always be 
the Communists who have this fore- 
sight? Where were the forces of free- 
dom? 

It is being said that France invited 
Soviet penetration by pulling out in a 
huff and taking everything with them 
when Guinea voted for complete inde- 
pendence. I suspect the battle was 
really lost 15 years ago when a lonely 
African student, ignored by other 
Frenchmen, was systematically culti- 
vated by the alert Communist Party. 
He found a home in the party. And to- 
day the Soviets have acquired a major 
base in Africa. 

In Iraq, Japan, Cuba, and Guinea the 
Communists have demonstrated an im- 
pressive political warfare capability. In 
four widely separated parts of the globe, 
confronted with completely different po- 
litical and social conditions, and operat- 
ing in environments which by all rights 
should have been hostile, they have 
scored major triumphs. In the first 
country they successfully penetrated and 
manipulated a Middle Eastern Nation- 
alist movement, in the very heart of 
Islam. In the second country, they have 
successfully penetrated and manipulated 
the secondary schools, the universities, 
the student groups, the labor unions, 
and one of the two principal political 
parties of an advanced industrial nation. 
In Cuba, they have captured a popular 
revolution in a Catholic country which 
has traditional ties of friendship with the 
United States and lies on our very 
doorstep. In Guinea, they have moved 
in on a primitive society and have taken 
over at the very moment that its people 
were supposed to gain their freedom. 

Mr. President, why do we still try to 
console ourselves with the thought that 
if we just spend enough money on guns 
and missiles and foreign aid, we can 
make the free world secure against 
communism? 

Our recent disasters in Iraq, Japan, 
Cuba, and Guinea should help us to real- 
ize that we can outgun communism and 
outspend communism—and still lose the 
cold war. 

We are up against an enemy who has 
mastered all forms of social conflict— 
political, ideological, psychological, eco- 
nomic, and organizational, as well as 
military and paramilitary. With the 
political warfare weapon he has moved 
over and around our military. defenses 
to secure beachheads deep in our rear 
areas. He has a coordinated long- 
range strategy for victory, in which he 
will use all methods and all means 
against us. 

With every day’s news, it becomes 
clearer that the old methods of defense 
are not enough. Either this country 
masters the new dimensions of warfare 
the Soviets are employing against us and 
goes over to the offensive, using all of 
our strength and wisdom, or we face the 
certain prospect of increasing isolation 
in a world which is swinging evermore 
toward the Soviet sphere. 

There must be a new start, a new 
approach in our planning and thinking. 
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I believe the most important question 
before the country is this: How do we 
prepare ourselves in the shortest possi- 
ble time—because I am afraid there is 
only a very short time left to us—to 
meet and defeat the Soviets in this 
many-sided conflict? How can we de- 
velop a coordinated counterstrategy for 
victory? What is the quickest and best 
way to train our people in this new art 
or science? 

I emphasize the quickest as well as 
the best, because we are many years into 
the cold war. Regardless of how fast 
we now move to repair our situation, 
important battles to come may already 
have been lost for lack of preparation. 
But if we move without delay, we can, I 
am certain, still prevent a decisive shift 
towards the Soviets, still recover the ini- 
tiative, still make our way to victory. 

As a starting point, I suggest that we 
examine what the Communists have 
done. How were they able to achieve 
their very great capabilities in political 
warfare? In suggesting this as a start- 
ing point, I do not mean that we should 
copy Soviet procedures. We can, how- 
ever, learn a great deal from the Soviet 
experience, even though we ourselves 
must develop quite different methods— 
methods which meet our special needs 
and are in accord with our own ethic. 

The key to Soviet successes is their 
massive development and training pro- 
gram in political warfare. 

This development and training pro- 
gram, whose modern origins extend back 
some 60 years, has given them a huge 
fund of political warfare knowledge, an 
effective operational science and large 
numbers of highly trained, dedicated 
professionals who have mastered all 
phases of the total war. 

There is no time for a detailed résumé 
of the Soviet program. I will therefore 
cover only its basic outline. But I be- 
lieve this will assist the Senate in visual- 
izing the dimensions of our own problem. 

The father of modern political war- 
fare and the architect of the Communist 
Party was V. I. Lenin. 

In 1895 Lenin, then an obscure lawyer 
in St. Petersburg and deep in the Rus- 
sian underground, was arrested by the 
Czar’s secret police. After serving 14 
months in a St. Petersburg prison, he 
was exiled for 4 years to a remote village 
in western Siberia. He received a 
stipend covering his board, clothing, and 
lodging, leaving him free to do pretty 
much as he pleased. He used his time to 
analyze what had gone wrong with the 
Russian underground, which was mak- 
ing little headway against a very alert 
police force. 

For 4 years he pondered the prob- 
lems of revolution. He concluded, in sub- 
stance, that he and his associates were 
amateurs using “primitive methods” of 
conflict. What the revolution needed 
was not eager amateurs, but highly 
trained professional revolutionaries, who, 
in Lenin’s words, would give to the 
revolution “not their spare evenings but 
the whole of their lives.” Lenin recog- 
nized that political warfare is a com- 
plex art or science and that it must be 
intensively and systematically developed. 

After completing his sentence, Lenin 
made his way to Germany and then to 
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Switzerland. There he and other emi- 
grees established a revolutionary news- 
paper called Iskra, the Spark. In a series 
of articles, beginning in 1900, he spelled 
out the strategy and tactics which would 
later be adopted by Communists through- 
out the world. Again and again he 
hammered at these central themes— 
political warfare is a difficult science— 
we must master all forms of conflict—the 
revolution must be led by trained profes- 
sional revolutionaries. 

In 1902 he elaborated on these articles 
and published them in a book called, very 
appropriately, “What Is To Be Done?” 
The last half of this book outlines a 
deadly political science for waging all- 
out political warfare against the estab- 
lished order. On almost every page he 
reemphasizes the need for trained pro- 
fessional revolutionaries. “What Is To 
Be Done” became the bible of Lenin’s 
Bolshevik faction. It is probably the 
most important book of this century, in 
terms of the forces it set in motion. Yet 
I wonder if a handful of people in this 
Chamber have read it. 

Unfortunately for us, Lenin was a bril- 
liant organizer and teacher as well as 
theorist. It is a little-known fact, but 
prior to 1917 he established three politi- 
cal warfare schools in Western Europe: 
one on the Isle of Capri outside Naples, 
one at Bologna, Italy, and one in a Paris 
suburb. Lenin and other revolutionary 
figures taught in these schools, and the 
graduates became the world's first pro- 
fessionally trained revolutionaries. 

The Senate will recall that in 1917 the 
Czar was overthrown and a democratic 
regime was set up under Kerensky. The 
Bolshevik leaders played a minor role in 
the first revolution. Lenin was in West- 
ern Europe. Trotsky was in New York, 
and Stalin was in exile in Siberia. 

Lenin then returned to Russia in the 
famous sealed train and immediately 
set to work undermining the new gov- 
ernment. Those who have studied the 
Russian Revolution of March and the 
Communist counterrevolution of Novem- 
ber 1917, have marveled at the efficient, 
ruthless manner in which Lenin and his 
small, but well-trained group of Bolshe- 
viks, were able to penetrate and control 
key army regiments, labor unions, and 
intellectual groups, to isolate the gov- 
ernment from the people by expert agi- 
tation and propaganda, and to manipu- 
late their opponents from positions of 
power. 

The graduates of Lenin's three politi- 
cal warfare schools played a key role in 
these operations. It took them just 7 
months to lay the groundwork for the 
November seizure of power. 

When the Communist counterrevolu- 
tion failed to ignite revolutions in other 
countries, the Bolsheviks realized they 
were in a long range struggle with the 
Western Powers. But they were su- 
premely confident of the superiority of 
their new operational science. They 
were convinced they could wage a war of 
attrition against the West in which we 
would, over the years, be isolated from 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America, and our 
will and ability to resist gradually 
eroded. 

This total, global political warfare had 
to be codified and systematized, as 
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Clausewitz had systematized military 
warfare. Thanks to Lenin’s writings, 
the early training schools and their ex- 
tensive experience in Russia, the Bolshe- 
viks were well on their way to achieving 
this scientific know-how. 

However, world revolution required 
more sophisticated operational thinking. 
The techniques which had prevailed in 
Russia would need modification and spe- 
cialization for the quite different con- 
ditions in other countries. Those at the 
control centers in Russia—the conflict 
managers of world communism—would 
need the most detailed information about 
their victims. In each country they 
would have to know the degree of po- 
litical maturity and class consciousness, 
the areas of friction, the symbols invok- 
ing the greatest response, the decision- 
making machinery, the vacillators and 
opportunists who might be won over, 
the identity of those who could never be 
won over. Above all, they would need 
native Communists, trained to execute 
the complex strategy of subversion and 
motivated to win. 

All this required a vast development 
and training program, without prece- 
dent in world history. 


THE COMMUNIST TRAINING ESTABLISHMENT 


Shortly after their takeover, the Bol- 
sheviks established a system of top- 
level political warfare development and 
training centers. These were in full op- 
eration by the mid-1920's. There was 
the famed Lenin Institute of Political 
Warfare, where students from all parts 
of the world were given 3 years of the 
most intensive training in every aspect 
of political warfare. There was the 
Academy of Red Professors, which had 
the function of teaching the teachers, 
with courses 4 to 7 years in length. 
There was the Sun Yat-sen University, 
sometimes called the Far Eastern Uni- 
versity, which trained most of the pres- 
ent top leaders of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party and gave them the political 
and military know-how to conquer 
China. These were the best known in- 
stitutions. But there were many more 
training centers, large and small, to take 
care of every nook and cranny in the 
spectrum of conflict. 

It was estimated at the hearings that 
these top schools have graduated more 
than 100,000 Communists from all parts 
of the world. These ace professionals 
are the first group in history whose 
training has prepared them to coordi- 
nate the full range of political weapons 
and cold-war weapons systems—the po- 
litical, the economic, the social, the psy- 
chological—with basic military strategy. 
This synthesis has brought into being a 
sophisticated, unified, operational science 
that adds new dimensions to the global 
power struggle. 

At these top universities for political 
warfare and at the auxiliary centers, 
Russian political scientists and other 
specialists undertook a tremendous re- 
search program in tactics and strategy 
of political warfare. They studied the 
experiences of conquerors and power- 
seekers throughout history to determine 
what techniques will or will not work 
under various circumstances, 
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This vast body of knowledge was aug- 
mented by affiliated research projects. 

They studied the adaption of Pavlo- 
vian studies of induced behavior to the 
service of political warfare. 

They developed advanced techniques 
for penetrating and manipulating na- 
tionalist parties in the colonial areas. 
Special attention was given to the rev- 
olutionary forces at work in Latin 
America, Asia, and Africa. The West 
has set these forces in motion, but the 
Soviets expect to harness and manipu- 
late them for their own purposes. 

Communist leaders were brought in 
from all parts of the world to give the 
students the advantage of their practi- 
cal experience; and intensive area stud- 
ies were undertaken of the conditions in 
their assigned countries. 

One former American Communist, 
Joseph Kornfeder, who attended the 
Lenin Institute from 1928 to 1931, testi- 
fied at the subcommittees hearings that 
by that time the Soviets had already ac- 
cumulated a central library serving these 
centers, comparable in size to the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

In the Soviet Union, historians, soci- 
ologists, anthropologists, linguists, psy- 
chologists, and economists have been 
enlisted in the service of political war- 
fare. Their newly formed Academy of 
Social Sciences has impressed the social 
sciences into the service of political war- 
fare. Their Institute of World Eco- 
nomics has the function of analyzing 
economic situations in other countries 
to determine how economic difficulties 
may be exploited for the benefit of the 
Communist movement. Their Institute 
of International Relations has a similar 
function. Their Institute of Marxism- 
Leninism, not to be confused with the 
Lenin Institute, develops the ideological 
part of the program. Even their Acad- 
emy of Sciences is engaged in political 
warfare to an important degree. 

The extent to which these associated 
centers support Soviet political warfare 
is indicated in the following paragraph 
from the speech of Gen. C. P. Cabell, 
Deputy Director of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, to the National Guard 
Association on November 8, 1959: 

The Soviet Union is clearly preparing for 
action in Africa. Since 1950, considerable 
study and research has been underway in 
various academies and institutes of the So- 
viet Union and bloc countries. An increas- 
ing number of publicized studies on Africa, 
some of real scientific value, have been 
forthcoming from Soviet Government study 
programs. Introduction of a wide range of 
university courses and the stepped-up prep- 
aration of instructors in African subjects 
have been under way at Moscow, Leningrad, 
and Prague universities. Language train- 
ing in such languages as Youraba, Congo, 
and Luba, has become a fixed part of the 
curriculum. The aim is clearly to create a 
nucleus of Soviet experts on Africa and to 
equip Communist engineers and scientists 
with the necessary knowledge for work in 
Africa. Standard among such training is 
included the techniques and methods of 
propaganda and subversion. 


Below the top political warfare centers 
in Moscow, the Soviets have set up a sys- 
tem of intermediate level training cen- 
ters on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 
A school at Tashkent, Russia, trains 
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Communists from the Islamic areas. 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, has become a 
principal center for training foreign 
Communists. One Prague school, which 
has the innocuous name of the Institute 
for the Study of Latin American Rela- 
tions, specializes in training Communists 
from Latin America. As far back as 
1954, Daniel James, a leading authority 
on communism in Latin America, de- 
scribes this school as follows: 

The institute has an enrollment of 750 
students * * * The great majority of them 
are Latin Americans, the rest Europeans. 
The purpose in having Communists from 
Latin America and Europe study together is 
to train them as teams. Upon graduation, 
the Latin Americans return to their native 
countries and are later joined by European 
graduates, who may be former classmates. 
The latter are usually assigned to Iron Cur- 
tain diplomatic or trade missions in Latin 
America—hence the stress being laid by 
Communists everywhere in Latin America 
upon establishing diplomatic and trade rela- 
tions with the Soviet sphere. (It is quite 
possible that the Iron Curtain envoys in 
Mexico who visited Guatemala were trained 
at Prague.) 

Subjects taught at the Institute for the 
Study of Latin American Relations include 
the history, culture, politics, law, and lan- 
guages of the Latin American countries, all 
rendered from a Marxist viewpoint. Special 
attention is devoted to the theory and tactics 
of revolution, espionage, and sabotage. 

The institute’s primary aim, however, is 
not to turn out spies and saboteurs but ex- 
perts at infiltrating non-Communist organ- 
izations and institutions and at leading or 
influencing mass movements, in accordance 
with the general strategy of exploiting and 
channelizing the dominant trend in Latin 
America: nationalism. The trainees are 
handpicked from Latin America’s Commu- 
nist Parties and their labor, intellectual, 
peace, and youth fronts. These facts under- 
score the significance of the increasing flow 
of Latin Americans to Communist centers in 
Europe; there is scarcely any doubt that a 
great many of them find their way to Prague. 


Another Prague school trains Africans. 
Antony Head, the former British defense 
chief, who has made a detailed study of 
Soviet penetration of Africa, estimates 
this school has facilities for 3,000 stu- 
dents. Incidentally, a recent issue of 
Newsweek magazine noted that 100 
Congolese students undergoing training 
at Prague and Warsaw are being grad- 
uated ahead of schedule so they can 
return to the Congo and fill the admin- 
istrative vacuum. 

I wonder how the Belgian Government 
could have been so naive about the nature 
of the global struggle as to permit these 
students to journey to Prague for an 
advanced education in subversion, while 
denying to all but a handful of other 
Congolese students university training 
in Belgium or elsewhere in the free 
world. 

Antony Head, in a speech to Parlia- 
ment on February 25, 1959, chided the 
British Government for permitting a 
number of Africans to travel freely to 
Prague. He speculated that it might 
only be a matter of time until some of 
the key government positions in the 
former colonies were held by Prague 
alumni. 

Thus do the democracies cooperate in 
their own destruction. 

Mr. President, I have been speaking of 
schools operating in the Soviet Union 
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and its satellites. It is interesting, and 
I believe most significant, that Red 
China is now getting into the act on a 
big scale. In 1956, the Soviet Union 
stepped up its training of Latin Amer- 
icans. In the same year, the Chinese 
Communists established a parallel sys- 
tem of political warfare training centers 
for Latin Americans. I believe these 
stepped up training activities are a bet- 
ter indication of future Soviet intentions 
and activities than almost any other 
indicia. 

On November 5, 1959, General Cabell 
gave this important testimony before 
the Internal Security Subcommittee: 


The training of Latin American Com- 
munist Party leaders at the higher party 
school of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union has been going on continuously since 
1953, with an increase noted since 1956. 

The usual curriculum is based on a 2- or 
8-year course of training, and the students 
are active party leaders and functionaries 
who have been selected by their parties and 
approved by the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. 

It is probable that most of the Latin 
American Communist Parties now have a 
number of leaders who have received this 
special . Beginning in 1956, the 
Communist Party of China also undertook 
to give training to Latin American Com- 
munist Party leaders. 

They emphasize, among other subjects, the 
special contributions of the Chinese party in 
the fleld of clandestine work, agrarian re- 
form and peasant affairs, guerrilla warfare, 
and the manipulation of the bourgeoisie 
and other elements in the “anti-imperialist 

le.“ 

Since 1956, there is evidence that the or- 
ganization of such training has been im- 
proved, and that the Chinese Communist 
Party is now giving regular courses specifi- 
cally for Latin American Communist stu- 
dents, thereby paralleling the Soviet effort. 

* * s * * 

Chinese Communist revolutionary instruc- 
tion is well received by Latin American 
Communist students who find it practical 
and well suited to the conditions in which 
they operate in Latin America. They espe- 
cially appreciate the fact that the Chinese 
Communists pay even their travel expenses. 

In February and March of 1959, Latin 
American Communist representatives re- 
ceived specific advice and guidance from 
Mao Tze-tung and other leading Chinese 
Communists concerning international Com- 
munist policy and effective methods of carry- 
ing on clandestine activities. 


The intermediate level schools have 
been extended into the Western Hemi- 
sphere. For example, in the fall of 1958 
the Communists were operating a secret 
training school in a walled estate in a 
suburb of Buenos Aires. Only a few peo- 
ple were supposed to be living in the 
estate, but local townspeople noted that 
enough food was being taken in to 
feed an infantry platoon. Mysterious 
strangers were coming and going at all 
hours of the day and night. The local 
police, suspecting a narcotics operation, 
raided the estate and caught the school 
in session. 

The students came from many parts of 
Latin America and included lawyers, col- 
lege professors, schoolteachers, and 
labor leaders. The course was 6 months 
long, 7 days a week. The training was 
comparable in intensity to our wartime 
Officer candidate schools. Presumably 
some of these students took postgrad- 
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uate work at Prague and Moscow. A 
wide range of political warfare subjects 
were covered in the curriculum. 

Below these intermediate level schools, 
the larger Communist Parties run a 
whole system of training schools which 
teach political warfare as a matter of 
course. 

In addition to general training, there 
are specialist schools for training or- 
ganizers, agitation and propaganda ex- 
perts, specialists in military questions 
and penetration of military forces, spe- 
cialists in labor unions, race specialists, 
church specialists and guerrilla-political 
specialists. Also, they have specialist 
schools for specific national, ethnic, or 
regional groups. For example, there is 
a school for African labor leaders at 
Warsaw. From 1953 to 1955 they ran a 
school for Latin American labor leaders 
at Budapest. One satellite school spe- 
cializes in training students from 
Guinea. 

Mr, President, this system of training 
schools and development centers con- 
stitute the most elaborate establishment 
in history for creating political warfare 
cadres and capabilities. 

It is remarkable that, with all that 
is being written and said about com- 
munism, so little mention has been made 
of these centers, Yet they are the key 
to Soviet victories. 

At the upper level, these institutions 
have provided the Soviets with a new 
type of strategist, a conflict manager 
who sees the cold war in all its dimen- 
sions. He is at home with all forms 
of conflict—political, ideological, psy- 
chological, economic, cultural, techno- 
logical, military and paramilitary. In 
planning his strategy he is not limited 
to the conventional means of diplomacy. 
Rather he has at his finger tips a vast 
array of nonmilitary weapons—of cold 
war weapons so to speak—which have 
been tested and perfected over many 
years. He knows how to combine and 
integrate these into a complex strategy, 
utilizing all methods and all means in 
a many directional approach to strategic 
problems. 

Activities which Western peoples look 
upon as pursuits of peace, such as diplo- 
macy, education, trade, cultural ex- 
change, and scientific research, he looks 
upon as tools of strategy. His entire 
career has been directed to the acquisi- 
tion of power, both in the party where 
he has stepped over the bodies of less 
gifted comrades, and in planning and 
directing the Soviet’s carefully patterned 
total aggression against the world. For 
nearly 60 years he and his predecessors 
have perfected the deadly political sci- 
ence which Lenin first described in 
“What Is To Be Done” and his articles 
in “Iskra.” 

At the middle and lower levels are sev- 
eral million Communist cadres who have 
been intensively and systematically 
trained in methods ranging from subtle 
techniques of subversion to the organiz- 
ing of street mobs. They are deployed in 
every country. They work harder, they 
are more dedicated and have more know- 
how than do any of their opponents with 
rare exceptions. They give to the revolu- 
tion the whole of their lives and not just 
their spare evenings. 
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I ask the Senate to consider for a mo- 
ment the impact this Soviet training and 
development program will have in Africa. 
The hundreds of Africans graduating 
every year from the centers at Prague, 
Warsaw, and Moscow are instructed to 
conceal their party membership. They 
do not return to Africa as open Com- 
munists. Rather they return as na- 
tionalists, African Marxists, and anti- 
imperialists. They are not instructed to 
form mass Communist parties. Rather, 
they are told to join the nationalist 
parties emerging in the newly independ- 
ent countries and to manipulate them 
from within—first toward neutralism 
and then toward the Soviet bloc. 

Look at the fabulous opportunities 
awaiting them in countries where only 
a tiny fraction of the population has re- 
ceived higher education, and almost no 
one has political experience. If Commu- 
nist cadres can capture the Socialist 
Party in an advanced country like Japan, 
what are their horizons in the Congo? 
At present, I can see very little standing 
in the way of Communist capture of the 
bulk of the African nationalist move- 
ment. Diplomats and reporters who 
have little understanding of the tech- 
niques of communism, simply because 
they see no evidence of large Communist 
parties in Africa, conclude that commu- 
nism is a minor force in the dark con- 
tinent. They should visit Prague. 

I hear suggestions that we should bring 
thousands of Africans to this country 
and train them in administration and 
the professions. This is all well and 
good. I believe it should be done and 
I will wholeheartedly support such a pro- 
gram. However, we should ask ourselves 
this question: If we train 1,000 Congo- 
lese as technicians and administrators, 
and the Soviets train 100 in political 
warfare, which group will win control of 
the Congo? 

I ask the Senate to consider the im- 
pact of the Prague center on Latin 
America. General Cabell recently told 
the Internal Security Subcommittee that 
all Communist Parties in Latin America 
are under orders to recruit new members 
on a secret basis. The days when the 
Communists were seeking to produce 
large mass parties are past, at least in 
Latin America. The new technique is to 
penetrate the existing institutions, es- 
pecially the universities, the left of cen- 
ter parties and mass communication sys- 
tems, including newspapers, TV, radio, 
publishing houses. Members recruited 
in these groups are told to stay where 
they are and to work from within. 

Imagine the impact on the future 
course of Latin American history when 
many thousands of dedicated revolu- 
tionaries, who have received advanced 
training in Prague, are redeployed 
throughout the fabric of each Latin 
American country—not as Communists, 
but as apparently devoted, hard-working 
members of the professions, the press, 
the schools. Because of superior know- 
how and conspiratorial endeavor, wher- 
ever they are, they quickly rise to posi- 
tions of control. 

There is hardly a country in Latin 
America that does not have a revolution- 
ary or potential revolutionary situation. 
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The Prague graduates are masters at 
exploiting these situations by supporting 
ostensibly non-Communist parties—and 
then gaining control of the new revolu- 
tionary parties. They have an intimate 
knowledge of agrarian problems; but, 
more important, they know how to or- 
ganize the peasants into a political force. 
They have an excellent working knowl- 
edge of labor and labor unions; but, 
more important, they know how to agi- 
tate and organize labor into supporting 
pro-Soviet causes. They understand the 
Latin student and his problems; but, 
more important, they know how to cap- 
ture student organizations and use them 
to spearhead revolutions. 

Antony Head predicted that the day 
would soon come when Prague alumni 
would emerge as cabinet ministers in the 
newly independent colonies. I wonder 
if the graduates of Prague are not within 
striking distance of achieving working 
control of the left in much of Latin 
America. The progress they have made 
in the last 2 years is impressive—and 
frightening. 

Mr. President, I submit that the Com- 
munist political warfare centers in Mos- 
cow, and other points, constitute the 
most insidious and most deadly instru- 
ment for conquest the world has known. 

How well prepared is the United 
States to engage in the new dimensions 
of conflict? 

We are told with tiresome repetition 
that we are engaged in a world struggle 
for the minds of men. It is axiomatic 
that the cold war must be fought with 
the same intensity as a hot war. But are 
we taking the measures necessary to 
win the war? 

Lenin said that political warfare is a 
science and those who practice it must 
be intensively trained professionals, He 
was speaking, of course, of political war- 
fare waged by an illegal international 
conspiracy. 

But I say to you that the political war- 
fare of free men, though its objectives 
and methods are quite different, is no 
less a science and that those who repre- 
sent our side must be trained with equal 
vigor and intensity. 

I believe there is no area of human ac- 
tivity which makes greater demands ona 
person’s courage, intelligence, integrity, 
and stamina than political warfare. It 
is, indeed, the most difficult and demand- 
ing of all the arts or sciences. 

It has taken the Soviets 40 years of the 
most intensive development and training 
to achieve their present capabilities. 

The job of developing a science of 
counteraction for the free world and of 
training large numbers of our people to 
apply this science to all phases of the 
cold war will require at least as great an 
effort on our part. 

Mr. President, I now come to a shock- 
ing and disheartening fact. We are in 
the 15th year of the so-called cold war, 
yet we have no development and training 
program which can hope to produce the 
cold war operational knowledge and the 
trained leadership groups who can out- 
plan, outthink, outorganize, and outdedi- 
cate the Communists. 
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We are a happy, contented people. We 
would like nothing better than to be left 
alone. We have approached the grim 
realities of the nonmilitary aspects of the 
total struggle forced upon us, with the 
timidity of an old lady tiptoeing into a 
cold pool, one toe at a time. We have 
simply refused to acknowledge the fact 
that political warfare is a vast and com- 
plex art or science, that it must be in- 
tensively developed as such, and that 
those who practice it must be given the 


same lengthy, intensive, systematic 
training as an engineer or a nuclear 
physicist. 


We recognize the urgency of staying 
ahead in military technology and we 
spend billions of dollars on research and 
development. We recognize that our 
military forces must be led by well 
trained, dedicated professional officers, 
and we have created a magnificent sys- 
tem of training schools which provide the 
professional officer with superior train- 
ing at each stage of his career. The 
Army, for example, has West Point, the 
Command and Staff School, the Army 
War College, the National War College, 
and the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces, as well as many specialist schools. 

In other words, we as a free, demo- 
cratic people are able to respond to the 
challenge of a possible hot war. 

But we do not recognize that the non- 
military arts or sciences of cold war must 
be developed with the same intensity and 
that we must train leaders for cold war 
with the same intensity as leaders for 
hot war. 

The hearings on the present bill estab- 
lishes these two facts, and here I read 
from the committee report: 

1. No concentrated, systematic effort is 
being made to develop an integrated opera- 
tional science for our side which will meet 
the entire Soviet attack and work toward our 
long-range national objectives in a coordi- 
nated manner, utilizing every area of poten- 
tial strength in the public and private sec- 
tors. We have not thought through all of 
the short- and long-range methods and 
means which free men can properly use when 
faced with a Soviet-type challenge, and we 
have not integrated these methods into a 
broad strategic plan. This is especially true 
in the field of political and economic war- 
fare. Bits and pieces of the problem are be- 
ing worked on within the Government and 
at some universities, and part of this de- 
velopment work is of a high order, but the 
total effort falls far short of seeking an in- 
tegrated, operational science and does not 
begin to develop our true potential. 

2. Nowhere today can Government per- 
sonnel or private citizens receive broad spec- 
trum training in cold war, especially in the 
large and highly complex field of political 
and economic war. Not only do we lack top 
level schools, we do not even have inter- 
mediate or lower level schools. There is no 
place where the bits and pieces are pulled 
together and taught in concentrated form. 


These are shocking facts. I know 
there is a natural tendency to resist 
these findings. Nevertheless, they are 
true, and we could make no greater mis- 
take than to try to sweep them under 
the table—or to point to this limited 
project or that limited project and try 
to pretend that the job is being done. 

One of the many well qualified wit- 
nesses who testified at the hearings was 
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C. D. Jackson, who is presently pub- 
lisher of Life magazine. In World War 
II, he was Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Psychological Warfare at SHAEF. 
Later he was a member of the Jackson 
committee which made a study of our 
cold war machinery. For 2 years he 
was a special assistant to President 
Eisenhower on cold war planning. He 
also served as president of the Free Eu- 
rope Committee which operates Radio 
Free Europe. As you can see, he has 
had extensive experience in political 
warfare at the highest levels in the mili- 
tary, civilian, and governmental spheres 
and is well qualified to testify as to what 
is being done—and even more impor- 
tant, what is not being done. 

I want to read a few short excerpts 
from his testimony, and what he says 
here was repeated again and again by 
other equally well qualified witnesses. 

Mr. Jackson testified: 

If there is a single common denominator 
running through these different experi- 
ences—military, civilian, governmental, and 
private—it is the difficulty of finding Amer- 
icans who have not only an instinct or a 
flair for political warfare, but also the ele- 
mentary knowledge and training on the na- 
ture of the conflict and how to go about our 
end of the conduct of this very real and 
continuing warfare. 

To be a Communist is to make political 
warfare a full-time job and a life commit- 
ment. For Americans it is at best a part- 
time aspect of some other job, conducted 
intermittently and with grossly inadequate 

. There are far too few Americans 
who are both dedicated enough and knowl- 
edgeable enough to combat communism ef- 
fectively on a full-time basis. If the Com- 
munists are scoring steady political gains— 
and we know they are, in all corners of the 
world—it is because they take their political 
warfare seriously and we do not. Our great- 
est danger, it seems to me, is that we may 
let the victory go by default, simply because 
too few of us realize the nature and under- 
stand the weapons of the struggle. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if I may repeat and 
paraphrase, I am sure that there is a general 
impression that adequate instruction places 
exist where this art or this profession can be 
studied. Actually, sir, there is no existing 
place where the whole problem is pulled to- 
gether and taught in concentrated form and 
not in bits and pieces. That is why I think 
this is a good idea. 

It is only by uniting the study and teach- 
ing of these elements in one place and one 
time that the challenge can be fully com- 
prehended and adequate response generated. 


Mr. President, what is wrong with us? 
How could we possibly permit ourselves 
to enter the 15th year of the cold war 
without creating the development and 
training facilities which alone can lay 
the foundation and create the capabili- 
ties we must have if we are not to go 
under? 

In a moment I want to examine our 
present training and development facili- 
ties. But if this examination is to be 
meaningful, we must first consider what 
we need in terms of an operational 
science for our side and what types of 
trained leadership we must have. 

The free world does not have to ape 
Communist methods. This is neither 
desirable nor necessary. It is a ques- 
tion of thinking through all of the 
methods and means free men can prop- 
erly use when faced with a Soviet type 
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challenge, and then integrating these 
into a total counterstrategy of our own, 
which will meet the entire Soviet attack, 
not just parts of it, and work toward 
our national objectives in a systematic 
manner. 

Further, our own strategy must not 
be merely defensive. Those who plan 
only a holding operation are inviting 
eventual defeat. Ours must be a strat- 
egy with the worldwide victory of free- 
dom as its ultimate objective. 

At the upper levels of government, 
then, we need trained professionals who 
are thoroughly familiar. with the full 
range of Communist operational meth- 
ods and who are also at home with the 
equally broad array of methods a free 
people can properly employ. 

But we cannot leave everything to 
government. We must be able to mobi- 
lize and utilize the vast array of organ- 
izations and talents in the private sector. 
We must think through not only all of 
the methods and means our Government 
agencies can employ but all of the meth- 
ods and means our private citizens and 
organizations can employ. 

Finally, we must provide broad but less 
extensive training for large numbers of 
people at the intermediate and lower 
levels of our cold war agencies, our Armed 
Forces, and the general public. Other- 
wise, good planning at the top will be 
frustrated by lack of know-how in the 
field. Without such people at the lower 
levels, our planners will be in the position 
of a general staff without a trained army. 

How do our present training and de- 
velopment facilities stack up in relation 
to these requirements? 

They are grossly inadequate for the 
simple reason that they were not de- 
signed or staffed to do this comprehen- 
sive job. 

Take for example, the Foreign Service 
Institute which was created in 1946 to 
give in-service training to our Foreign 
Service career people and also to the per- 
sonnel of other agencies dealing with the 
cold war. The Institute is divided into 
two schools—a foreign affairs school and 
a language school. About 60 percent of 
its annual $5 million budget goes to lan- 
guage training, which is certainly needed, 
and this has improved the efficiency of 
our Foreign Service—particularly in the 
hard language areas. Most of the re- 
maining dollars go for traditional type 
career training, like fiscal management, 
economics, trade promotion, general 
orientation, and how to avoid irritating 
the local nationals. 

Certainly a Foreign Service officer 
must know these subjects, and I am sure 
they are well taught. But they do not 
prepare the student to participate in a 
global struggle between freedom and 
communism. On the contrary, the 
orientation is toward a traditional, dip- 
lomatic career. There is practically no 
training designed to equip or motivate 
the student to think in terms of counter- 
action to the world Communist con- 
spiracy. 

The Institute does offer a 2-week semi- 
nar on communism which, I understand 
is quite well done. However, considering 
the present sophistication and com- 
plexity of the Soviet attack, this is equiv- 
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alent to a 2-week course in law, medicine, 
or nuclear physics. This is the kind of 
elementary knowledge that should pre- 
cede any study in depth. 

Most students attend the foreign af- 
fairs school for only a few weeks and 
the bulk of the training is designed 
around this brief orientation course. 
Last year the Institute inaugurated a 9 
months’ senior officer’s course for about 
a dozen high ranking Foreign Service of- 
ficers at a time. Some of our top cold 
war people give lectures or briefings dur- 
ing this course and I understand it does 
a good job of preparing these senior offi- 
cers for high-level diplomatic assign- 
ments where they will employ the con- 
ventional methods in the traditional 
way. But there is little evidence this 
course produces or is supposed to pro- 
duce the type of cold war professional 
we must have to win. 

After all, they can hardly be trained 
in an art or science which has yet to be 
developed, and which the Institute is 
making no effort to develop. 

One of our finest training facilities is 
the National War College and below it 
the Army War College, the Naval War 
College, and the Air University. I have 
always been impressed by the caliber of 
instruction at these institutions; indeed, 
I believe that our private universities 
could learn a great deal by studying their 
methods. The curriculum at the war 
colleges goes beyond purely military sub- 
jects and takes note of political-eco- 
nomic warfare. However, the military 
does not consider political- economic 
warfare its area of responsibility and it 
is always mindful of the traditional sep- 
aration of our Armed Forces from po- 
litical matters. As a result, the whole 
vast field of political warfare is treated 
as a mere footnote to more traditional 
career subjects. In the usual curriculum 
three or four guest lecturers may give 
the subject a light once-over in the 
course of a 1-hour lecture. 

The Central Intelligence Agency runs 
several secret training schools. I am 
not permitted to go into their curricu- 
lum in any detail. However, these are 
agency schools concerned with the spe- 
cial training needs of Central Intelli- 
gence. They are not designed to pro- 
duce qualified cold war practitioners. I 
believe it should be clear to the Senate 
that CIA is not the agency to have prime 
responsibility for training our rounded 
cold war leaders. 

The FBI has a school to train its in- 
ternal security people. But again this 
school is primarily concerned with the 
special and limited problems of internal 
security. 

There is no point in reviewing the Gov- 
ernment's remaining training facilities, 
because they have even less relation to 
our inquiry. 

I have thus far been discussing our 
training facilities. How about our re- 
search and development facilities for the 
nonmilitary aspects of cold war? What 
about institutions like the Russian Re- 
search Center at Harvard or the Rand 
Corp., or the research programs going 
on at a number of our universities? 

Much work has been done in collecting 
facts, figures, and analyses on the Soviet 
bloc. Research has been undertaken on 
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some of our nonmilitary operational 
problems. And again let me emphasize, 
as the committee report emphasizes, 
some of this work has been of a high 
order. 

Hundreds of books and research pa- 
pers on communism and the Soviet bloc 
have been printed in the past 10 years. 
The Russian Research Center at 
Harvard, which is only one of many, has 
gone into numerous aspects of the Soviet 
state and related matters. As far back 
as 1952 the Rand Corp. produced 
an excellent advanced textbook on Com- 
munist strategy called the “Organiza- 
tional Weapon.” I could go on and on. 

However, when we come to the most 
important part of the problem—the de- 
velopment of a science, or strategy of 
total political warfare specifically de- 
signed to serve the free world—it is 
here that our development program 
stops short or breaks down. At this 
point it becomes very much of a bits- 
and-pieces affair. 

Despite the many books on commu- 
nism and the Soviets written within the 
past decade, to my knowledge, in this 
15th year of the cold war, the first book 
has yet to be published which even at- 
tempts to develop an integrated opera- 
tional science for our side. This is amaz- 
ing. We seem to be so obsessed with 
studying the enemy, we have no energy 
or talent left over for thinking through 
the conclusions to which these studies 
should point. It is almost as though we 
were hypnotized into a condition of par- 
tial mental paralysis. 

Actually, our situation bears a certain 
resemblance to that of the Russian revo- 
lutionaries of 1900. We, like they, are 
amateurs, using primitive methods of 
political warfare which are easily frus- 
trated by an alert enemy. We have pro- 
duced no free world Lenins to show us 
how to develop our own operational 
science and train our own leaders. 

Mr. President, the results of this fail- 
ure in the field of training and develop- 
ment are all around us. 

Within the Government, we find a 
grave deficiency at the higher policy- 
making levels. Our policymakers and 
their advisers have not had systematic, 
intensive training in the complex strat- 
egy of the cold war. Their formal 
schooling on the nonmilitary aspects of 
the cold war, of necessity, has been frag- 
mentary and disorganized because there 
was no place they could go where the 
whole problem was pulled together and 
taught in concentrated form. Actually, 
to the extent that they have mastered 
the cold war, most of our top experts are 
self-taught. But this field is so vast that 
self-education inevitably leaves large 
blanks in essential background and op- 
erational knowledge. The result is that 
our policymakers and advisers are gen- 
erally not able to view the problem 
whole, to anticipate the future, to make 
plans that take advantage of all our 
potential resources. 

Our capabilities are attuned and lim- 
ited to reacting on an ad hoc basis to 
each Soviet thrust. Sometimes our lim- 
ited holding operations, as in Lebanon, 
are brilliantly planned and executed. 
But we must ask ourselves: Is there any- 
thing we might have done in previous 
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years that could have prevented the 
eruption of the Lebanese crisis and of 
all the other crises of recent years? 

Many of the extremist Mideastern 
leaders of today were educated in insti- 
tutions established and endowed by 
Western philanthropy. As I see it, the 
damage was done 10 to 20 years ago, 
when the Communists first planted their 
people in these universities with a very 
specific assignment: to foster a patho- 
logical hatred of the West in young Arab 
students like Kassem. 

There were many things we could have 
done and still can do to prevent future 
catastrophes. But it takes policy plan- 
ning personnel trained to phase our 
strategy in any area over decades; and 
it takes facilities that can assist those 
who believe in freedom, first to under- 
stand, and second, to combat the Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

As things stand in the Middle East, the 
Communist conflict managers have been 
able to turn a generous and seemingly 
enlightened Western educational en- 
deavor into an instrument for smashing 
the Baghdad Pact. I could point to hun- 
dreds of similar examples of failure of 
Government policy. 

It is in the private sector, however, 
where our training and development 
failure is most clearly seen. 

I have already pointed to the fact that 
the Soviets have mobilized their entire 
society to win the cold war, as well as 
to prepare for hot war. In these cir- 
cumstances we must not fight with one 
hand tied behind our backs. We must 
also organize. We must also utilize our 
full potential in the private sector. But 
coordinated, intelligent action in the pri- 
vate sector, as in government, must be 
preceded by knowledge, organization, and 
trained, motivated leaders. But, look- 
ing about us, one is compelled to ask: 
Where is the knowledge? Where is the 
motivation? Where are the leaders? 

No other society has as many organ- 
ized civic groups as our own. Millions 
of dollars and millions of man-hours are 
poured into civic projects every year. 
Yet almost none of this activity has 
any direct bearing on the outcome of the 
cold war. 

There is a vast range of activities that 
private citizens and organizations can 
undertake which would have an impor- 
tant effect on the outcome of the cold 
war. In fact, whether these things are 
done could mean the difference between 
defeat and victory. But our people are 
unable to visualize these things. 

There is very little in our educational 
system or in our past experience to pre- 
pare our people for the type of struggle 
we are now in. Many of our people would 
like to do something. They realize there 
is a danger, and they are quite prepared 
to give their time and, if need be, to 
fight and to sacrifice to meet it. The 
trouble is, they just do not know what to 
do. 

Let me take the example of one of 
our finest national organizations, an or- 
ganization composed of the up and com- 
ing young leaders of the community. 
If there is any civic group which should 
be providing the community with lead- 
ership in meeting the challenges of the 
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cold war, it is this group. Yet what are 
they doing? I note city beautification 
projects, bathing beauty contests, kid- 
dies day projects, Christmas lighting 
contests, tuberculosis X-ray projects, 
and so forth. 

In another time and under other cir- 
cumstances I suppose these projects 
might suffice as a program of activities. 
But today, when a brutal challenge has 
been thrown in our face, when the 
enemy has occupied a beachhead 
within 90 miles of our shore, when 
everything men of good will have sacri- 
ficed for and died for through a thou- 
sand years of history is at stake, then I 
say that a program confined to 
such unimaginative, irrelevant activities 
amounts to a form of adult delinquency. 

With rare exceptions, the leaders of 
our many great national and civic or- 
ganizations seem to lack the will or the 
know-how to break with the “business 
as usual” methods and to orient them- 
selves toward the basic question of the 
survival of freedom. 

Mr. President, we are in a long-range 
war of attrition with the Soviets. Bar- 
ring a military disaster, our people must 
sustain a determination to win and a 
will to sacrifice over an indeterminate 
period. For this reason it has become 
essential that our people understand the 
nature and dimensions of the Soviet 
challenge. They must also know how 
they can participate in this continuing 
struggle in an effective and systematic 
manner. 

But where are the leadership and 
ideas tocome from? The answer is that 
they can only come from an institution 
like the Freedom Academy. 

THE FREEDOM COMMISSION BILL 


The purpose of the Freedom Commis- 
sion bill is to fill this training and de- 
velopment gap. It creates logical or- 
ganizational means to do the job in a 
concentrated, systematic manner. 

The bill creates an independent agency 
within the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, the Freedom Commission, 
composed of six members and a chair- 
man. The sections setting up the Com- 
mission are patterned after similar pro- 
visions setting up the Atomic Energy 
Commission. The Commissioners are 
appointed by the President with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. They 
serve for staggered terms of 6 years. No 
more than four Commissioners may be 
members of one political party. 

The Commission is directed to estab- 
lish an advanced training and develop- 
ment center, the Freedom Academy. 

The Commission and the Academy are 
given two principal jobs. 

First, they are directed to think 
through all of the methods and means 
that free men may properly use to de- 
feat the entire Soviet attack in the po- 
litical, social, ideological, cultural, psy- 
chological, economic, and organizational 
spheres—not only what can be done in 
the public sector, but also what can be 
done in the private sector. Then they 
are directed to develop proposals for a 
coordinated short and long range strat- 
egy for victory. 

Second, the Commission and the 
Academy are directed to educate Gov- 
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ernment personnel, private citizens, and 
foreign students concerning the nature 
and dimensions of the global struggle 
between freedom and communism, and 
to train them in the science of counter- 
action. 

In order to do these things the most 
competent available experts in the rel- 
evant fields of knowledge are to be 
brought together at the Academy so they 
can devote their full time to these duties. 
They will be relieved of all other respon- 
sibilities. 

The importance of bringing these di- 
versified experts under one roof can 
hardly be overemphasized. Today no 
one man or group of men possesses all 
of the necessary knowledge. Much of 
the background knowledge and opera- 
tional know-how must be researched and 
developed before it can be integrated into 
a meaningful strategy. But sufficient 
knowledge does exist in fragmented 
form and scattered around the country 
in Government agencies, in universities, 
and elsewhere to form a solid founda- 
tion for a broader inquiry. 

Through this intimate association of 
minds in all the relevant areas of knowl- 
edge, through the long-range research 
and daily seminars covering the many 
problems of the cold war, through the 
concentration of the best available 
talent—through this combination of cir- 
cumstances there is every reason to be- 
lieve that a total strategy for freedom 
will ultimately be synthesized. 

The training program will be geared 
to the research and development pro- 
gram, so that there will be an ever-in- 
creasing pool of trained experts who 
possess a common fund of operational 
knowledge and are capable of planning 
and executing a sophisticated cold war 
strategy. 

I do not envision the Freedom Academy 
as a leisurely academic undertaking. 
The congressional findings in section 2 
emphasize the clear and present danger. 
The Commission and Academy are 
charged with developing the operational 
knowledge upon which the fate of the 
free world will depend and to do this 
in the shortest practicable time. The 
need for Academy graduates is as urgent 
as the need for trained officers in the 
early days of World War II. There- 
fore, the training must be conducted 
with the same intensity as a wartime 
OCS. 

In assembling a teaching staff we 
must find those who can inspire others 
by personal example and quality of in- 
struction, for motivation is the most 
important goal in our training program. 
Graduates must have the desire, the will, 
and the courage, as well as the know- 
how, to outwork, outthink, and outdedi- 
cate Communist cadres under all con- 
ditions. 

The Academy will not duplicate or 
weaken the existing training centers like 
the Foreign Service Institute or the CIA 
schools. These are essentially trade 
schools concerned with specialized skills. 
The training function of the Academy 
is much broader and it would not want 
to be tied down with responsibility for 
these special programs. 
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The committee found that not only 
do we lack top-level training schools in 
political-economic warfare, we do not 
even have intermediate or lower level 
schools. Therefore, if the Academy is 
to fill the training vacuum, it must pro- 
vide instruction at several levels. 

At the upper levels, the Academy would 
seek to fashion a rounded cold war 
expert who understands the full range 
of methods and means, many still to 
be developed, which can be brought to 
bear in solving cold war problems and 
in working toward our national objec- 
tives in a systematic manner. 

At lower levels, the Academy would of- 
fer basic and intermediate courses, from 
a few weeks long up to a year in length. 
While this is hardly time enough to 
educate a cold war expert, it is time 
enough to acquaint students with the 
broad outlines of our cold war problems, 
to motivate them to take an active part, 
and to show them specific things they 
can do. 

Where would the students come from? 
It is expected that all Government agen- 
cies connected with our cold war opera- 
tions would utilize the Academy’s facili- 
ties, just as some 25 agencies use the fa- 
cilities—principally language training— 
of the Foreign Service Institute. These 
agencies would employ Academy grad- 
uates, as well as assign their personnel 
for basic, intermediate, and advanced 
training. 

I note the State Department sends 
small annual quotas of students to the 
War College and to several of the schools 
of international relations. This is a fine 
practice. But think how much more 
broadening and pertinent their Academy 
experience would be. For the first time, 
all of the bits and pieces would be pulled 
together. For the first time, they would 
understand that new methods of conflict 
are not a Communist monopoly, that 
free men can meet and defeat the entire 
Soviet attack, and do this without aping 
Soviet methods. 

I would like to see our colleges and 
universities send one or more members 
of their faculty to the Freedom Academy 
for at least a year, so that on their re- 
turn they could organize similar courses 
at the undergraduate and graduate 
levels. This kind of extension is espe- 
cially important, since one Freedom 
Academy can hardly close the entire 
training gap. 

I have commented on the failure of 
our great civic organizations to orient 
themselves toward the survival ques- 
tions. I would, therefore, like to see all 
of our civic organizations, at the na- 
tional and local levels, send selected 
members for basic and intermediate 
courses, so that on their return they 
could provide the leadership and ideas to 
enable their organizations to play a 
meaningful role in winning the cold war. 

Today, our high school students are 
curious about communism and full of 
questions that their teachers are unpre- 
pared to answer. It is important that 
they understand the enemy, that they 
understand the brutal challenge that 
confronts us, that they understand the 
meaning of freedom and the ideals of 
their own country. If they truly under- 
stand these things, and not learn them 
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by rote, they will be prepared for the 
increased responsibilities of citizenship 
during the years of peril that lie ahead. 
I would, therefore, like to see history 
teachers and social science teachers at- 
tend 2-month summer courses sponsored 
by the Freedom Academy. 

Corporations and labor unions can 
sponsor members, and businessmen, 
labor leaders, newspapermen, and stu- 
dents, communicating with, visiting, or 
residing in foreign areas, would be espe- 
cially desirable students. 

Tens of thousands of foreign students 
attend our universities each year. A 
significant number would probably vol- 
unteer to attend the Academy, at least 
for one of the short courses. If they 
did so, they would be infinitely more 
effective in preserving and strengthen- 
ing the free world. Today many stu- 
dents return home without a sense of 
mission, without a clear understand- 
ing of the Soviet challenge, without the 
feeling the free world depends on them 
as it depends on every individual, and 
with no organized thoughts on how they 
can participate in freedom’s battle. I 
therefore feel strongly that a good deal 
of room should be reserved in the Free- 
dom Academy for specialists and stu- 
dents assigned by the governments of 
friendly countries, 

The bill leaves the details of student 
selection to the Commission, adding the 
general policy proviso, for private cit- 
izens and foreign students, that the stu- 
dents come from the diverse groups 
within and without the United States 
where trained leadership and informed 
public opinion are most needed. 

The Commission should train those 
students who can make the greatest con- 
tribution on graduation and can step 
into the areas where leadership is most 
needed. 

Thus, many factors other than prior 
academic attainment will have to be 
considered in student selection and it 
would probably be a mistake to attempt 
to spell these out in the bill. Selected 
Government personnel will be trained 
upon the request of the interested 
agency. 

The bill authorizes financial assist- 
ance to students and their dependents. 
The committee believes that many desir- 
able students will be unable to attend 
without help. The amount of assist- 
ance needed will vary, so the bill does 
not establish fixed grants or per diem, 
but leaves this to the sound discretion 
of the Commission. I expect that many 
private citizens will be able to pay their 
own way. 

The bill also authorizes the admission 
of foreign students as nonimmigrants 
for such time and under such circum- 
stances as may be prescribed by regula- 
tions promulgated by the Commission, 
the Secretary of State, and the Attorney 
General. Foreign students may be sum- 
marily deported for stated reasons. This 
subsection is patterned after a similar 
section of the U.S. Information Service 
Act setting up the student exchange pro- 
gram, and it provides the same safe- 
guards. 

Section 8 of the bill authorizes the 
Commission to establish an information 
center within the United States and fills 
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an important need. If the research and 
development work of the Academy is to 
be made known and fully utilized, the 
Commission should have authority to 
publish and the organizational means to 
disseminate. Also, there should be a 
recognized center where private citizens 
and organizations can turn for informa- 
tion and assistance in making the private 
sector more effective in our struggle for 
survival. Section 8 gives the Commis- 
sion authority to publish and also to pre- 
pare and disseminate other material, in- 
cluding training films suitable for com- 
munity, high school, and college level 
instruction. Our film industry in coop- 
eration with the Commission could make 
an important contribution here. It is 
also desirable for the Academy to keep in 
touch with its graduates through a 
newsletter or magazine, and this can be 
handled through the information center. 
The committee feels there would be no 
significant overlapping between the pro- 
posed information center in this country 
and the function of USIA. 

Section 10 of the bill provides a double 
security check of Commission personnel. 
Subsection (a) provides for the stand- 
ard Civil Service Commission investiga- 
tion. Subsection (b) also authorizes the 
Commission to request a security check 
by the FBI of any individual employed 
by the Commission or under considera- 
tion for employment. The latter sub- 
section is considered desirable, because 
of the importance the Soviets will attach 
to penetrating the Commission. 

Section 12 authorizes the Commission 
to employ a general manager to dis- 
charge such of the administrative and 
executive functions as the Commission 
may direct. The purpose is to ease the 
administrative load on the Chairman and 
Commissioners, so they can concentrate 
on the development and training func- 
tions. The section follows a similar sec- 
tion in the Atomic Energy Act. 

At this point I would like to comment 
on the position taken by the Justice De- 
partment and the State Department that 
the development and training functions 
of the Freedom Academy could be 
handled by existing agencies with less 
overlapping and confusion. 

Note their position is that this could 
be done, not that it is being done. 

But how and when? 

None of the Government's existing 
training centers is either staffed or de- 
signed to do the job assigned to the 
Academy. It would take a major over- 
haul, a drastic reorientation, a greatly 
expanded staff and facilities before any 
one of them, or all of them together, 
could approach the work of the Freedom 
Academy. To my knowledge, there are 
no existing plans to accomplish this pur- 
pose. Actually, the agencies are quite 
busy with the day-to-day problems and 
have shown no desire to take on the 
heavy added burden of an Academy-type 
training and development program. In 
the year and a half since this bill was 
introduced, the administration has come 
forward with no alternative program. 

Let us face it. As a practical matter, 
nothing will be done until one agency is 
divorced from other responsibilities and 
alge 8 * direction and authority to do 

e job. 
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The letters from State and Justice are 
disturbing because they demonstrate an 
inability to comprehend the nature of 
our development and training gap. They 
infer, in fact recommend, that the train- 
ing and development function of the 
Academy be broken up and parceled out 
to the existing agencies. This would 
perpetuate the present piecemeal ap- 
proach. 

It would effectively prevent the rapid 
development of the integrated, many 
directional, operational science. The 
best researchers and teachers would be 
scattered between various Government 
agencies and private institutions, where- 
as common sense indicates the advantage 
of concentrating them in one center 
where they could work together with 
greatest efficiency and with the widest 
range of thinking. 

It would lead to endless duplications. 
Equally important it would prevent the 
systematic, concentrated training of top 
professionals. It would compel them to 
obtain their training at different times 
and different places, in a piecemeal 
fashion, because there is no center con- 
cerned with or staffed to teach the over- 
all approach. 

Let me repeat, it is only by bringing 
together all of the elements at one place 
and at one time that the full scope of 
challenge can be comprehended and an 
adequate response generated. 

If the recommendations of State and 
Justice are followed, then nothing will 
be done, because they have asked for no 
authority or funds to handle the pro- 
posed Academy function even on this 
expanded piecemeal basis. We will con- 
tinue to drift. 

The question remains whether it would 
be better to set up the Academy as a 
bureau or subagency within an existing 
department or agency. I believe not. 

First of all, the Academy’s work will 
go well beyond the assigned area of re- 
sponsibility of any present department or 
agency. There is real danger that the 
narrow operational approach, the tradi- 
tional methods of doing things, and the 
preconceptions of the past will carry over 
and inhibit both development and train- 
ing. A fresh approach is needed. This 
does not mean the vast experience ac- 
cumulated over the years by our various 
agencies will not be utilized in full. 

Second, there is a natural tendency on 
the part of an operating agency to use 
its best brains and all of its available 
facilities to meet the urgent day-to-day 
problems. There is a real danger the 
Academy would become a stepchild 
rather than the high-priority project it 
must be. 

It seems to me far better to set up the 
Freedom Commission completely inde- 
pendent of the operating agencies, so that 
it can draw on their experience, yet not 
be stifled in any way by their established 
attitudes or methods of doing things. 

It has been suggested that the func- 
tions of the Freedom Academy could be 
handled better by our private universi- 
ties. If by this is meant dividing up 
the functions of the Academy and par- 
celing them out to various private in- 
stitutions, then again this would per- 
petuate the piecemeal approach, and 
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would work against the concentrated, 
systematic research and training which 
are essential. And again, there are no 
plans to do this, so it is just talk. 

More important, our universities, in- 
cluding their centers for international 
studies, have shown little interest in de- 
veloping political warfare. To hand 
them this vital job about which they have 
shown so little interest or capacity would 
not seem wise. 

Mr. Leo Cherne, executive director of 
the Research Institute of America, told 
the committee: 

It would not be desirable at the early 
stages to contract to a university, any univer- 
sity, the job either of assembly of the Acad- 
emy or the job of preparation of the curricu- 
lum. If the universities had demonstrated 
any capacity to do the job, they would in fact 
have been doing it on their own campus, and 
I see no evidence of this. 


Dr. Stefan Possony, an experienced 
educator, and a top authority on Soviet 
affairs, told the committee: 

Nor could an individual university, how- 
ever large, handle the job on a sufficiently 
broad and sustained basis. There also is the 
objective problem: If you go to one univer- 
sity, you have two or three professors who 
may be suitable. Actually, this is an opti- 
mistic assumption. These men have their 
own opinions, specialties and hobby horses 
and cannot be expected to provide the wide, 
broad, all-directional approach that would 
be necessary in order to cover all pertinent 
problems. Subjects like communism, de- 
mocracy and political warfare are universal 
encyclopedic subjects. 

The piecemeal approach that presently 
takes place, in which each international rela- 
tions course, or each course on foreign gov- 
ernment, handles some part of this prob- 
lem, requires a great deal of duplication in 
basic information. The basic introductory 
information is repeated time and time again 
but the payoff phase of the instruction, the 
specifics, the details, the ramifications and 
implications, the final arguments and the 
final deductions never are reached. Hence 
I think a central instrumentality would be 
the only effective solution, provided, of 
course, it were based on sound principles, and 
provided it will be adequately funded. 


Again, let me emphasize that the cre- 
ation of the Academy will not end the 
need for the existing centers—either 
those operated by the Government or by 
private institutions. Nor will it compete 
with them. 

On the contrary, as I see it, the Free- 
dom Academy will revitalize the existing 
centers by opening up new dimensions 
of operational knowledge and by provid- 
ing the free world with its first pro- 
fessionally trained cold war experts who 
are familiar with the full spectrum of 
nonmilitary countermeasures. No long- 
er will the existing centers be staffed 
primarily by narrow specialists. 

There has been some confusion be- 
tween the present bill and that hardy, 
perennial proposal for an undergraduate 
foreign service academy. The present 
bill is a completely different proposal. It 
has even less relation to an undergradu- 
ate foreign service academy than West 
Point has to the National War College. 
And the principal argument against the 
undergraduate school—that it would 
take future Foreign Service officers out 
of the main stream of American life at 
too early a period in their development— 
has no relevancy to the present bill. 
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I understand that some persons have 
expressed the fear that we would be 
creating a possible Communist-type ap- 
paratus to fight a Communist apparatus. 
This is a remarkable and revealing ob- 
servation. It is not very flattering to 
the President, who will make the ap- 
pointments to the Commission, or to the 
Congress, which will control appropria- 
tions and keep the Commission and 
Academy under constant study. It is 
revealing, however, in that it shows a 
complete lack of faith in the ability of 
free men to meet the entire Communist 
attack without violating their own eth- 
ics. Those who make this argument 
would default in vital areas of the strug- 
gle without even making a real effort to 
find new ways of defending freedom 
that do not offend the tenets of freedom. 

There also is some confusion as to 
how the Commission and Academy will 
fit into the Federal structure. I believe 
this should be clear by now, but I do 
want to emphasize this point. The 
Commission and Academy will be a re- 
search, development, and training or- 
ganization, not a policymaking organi- 
zation. The Academy, under the Com- 
mission, will produce ideas, organiza- 
tional-operational suggestions, short- 
and long-range program proposals. 
These would be made available to the 
President, the National Security Council, 
and the various agencies of Government, 
to enable them to improve present 
methods, to make use of entirely new 
methods, and to assist them in develop- 
ing an integrated, long-range approach 
to the cold war, utilizing our full poten- 
tial in the public and private sectors. 

The Judiciary Committee has called 
this bill one of the most important ever 
introduced in the Congress. 

This bill is the free world’s answer to 
the Lenin Academy. It is a congressional 
statement that we have been pushed 
around, insulted, outmaneuvered, out- 
fought and outthought long enough. It 
is a declaration to both our friends and 
our enemies that we have at last under- 
stood the nature of the struggle and that 
we are getting down to the practical work 
of devising the tools and training the 
manpower for victory. 

No nation in all history has had as 
much to tell the world as America. It 
is we, not the Soviets, who should pro- 
vide the ideals, the inspiration, and the 
know-how which can guide and shape 
the revolutionary forces at work in every 
part of the world. 

Yet good ideals and democratic in- - 
stitutions do not automatically prevail 
through the working of some natural 
law—especially in a world that has been 
infiltrated by the alumni of the Prague 
and Moscow centers. The forces of free- 
dom possibly even more than the forces 
of tyranny, need organization and 
trained, dedicated people. 

We are in the midst of a world revolu- 
tion in the true sense. The Communists 
did not create it, but they study cease- 
lessly to utilize it for the spread of their 
power and for the destruction of ours. 
We did create it. But we do not try to 
understand or to utilize it, nor to aid it in 
finding new forms of abundance and of 
freedom. 
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In closing let me quote the final sen- 
tences from the magnificent speech of 
Bertram Wolfe, given last summer at the 
National War College: 

We, not they, are the champions of the 
right and freedom of workingmen, the free- 
dom of movement, the freedom to change 
jobs, the freedom to build organizations of 
their own choosing under their own control, 
the right to elect their own officials, to form- 
ulate and negotiate their own demands, the 
right to strike, the right to vote for a party, 
and a program and candidate of their own 
choice. 

We, and not they, are able to call the 
armies to “fraternize across the trenches,” 
for it is they who must cut off their armies 
from the news of what is happening in the 
West, and we who must make our armies 
and theirs understand what is happening in 
their land. 

We, not they, are the champions of free- 
dom of the human spirit, of the freedom of 
the arts and sciences, freedom of conscience, 
freedom of belief and worship, freedom from 
scarcity and want, and from the tyranny of 
irresponsible and omnipotent officials. 

Though in all these things the free world 
presents its own imperfections and lapses, 
these are the things that the free world 
stands for and in good measure realizes, and 
these are the things which totalitarianism 
completely destroys and makes high treason 
eyen to think upon. 

In the battle for the future shape of the 
world, all the creative and explosive weap- 
ons are in our hands if we had the wit and 
the understanding to take them up. If no, 
then there are no psychological or ideologi- 
eal vulnerabilities of communism. If yes, 
they are vulnerable on every front and every 
moment and in every layer of their society. 

Whether the answer to this question is 
“Yes” or “No,” this will determine, in my 
judgment, the outcome of the protracted war 
that is likely to occupy the rest of our lives 
and the rest of the century. 


Mr. President, time is running out for 
the free world. 

Despite the brief time left to us in this 
session, I pray that we will somehow 
manage to pass on the Freedom Commis- 
sion bill before Congress adjourns. I 
pray that the vote on this measure will 
not follow party or ideological lines. 

Let all of us unite behind this measure, 
as a declaration to men of good will 
everywhere that we have only begun to 
fight. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the following documents relating 
to the need for a Freedom Academy: 

First. The text of Senate bill 1689. 

Second. An article entitled “New Cen- 
ter of Modern Education and Interna- 
tional Brotherhood,” which appeared in 
the World Marxist Review for August 
16. It describes the operations of the 
Lenin University in Moscow. 

Third. An article entitled “Education 
in Japan,” by Prof. Sydney Hook, which 

appeared in the New Leader for No- 
vember 24, 1958. 

Fourth. Excerpts from a speech by the 
Honorable Antony Head, in the British 
Parliament, on February 25, 1959, re- 
lating to Communist penetration of 
Africa and Asia. 

Fifth. The text of a lecture, by Mr. 
Bertram D. Wolfe, on “The Enemies of 
the Open Society: The Ideological- 
8 Vulnerabilities of Commu- 

” delivered at the National Strat- 
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egy Seminary of the National War Col- 
lege, Washington, D.C., on July 21, 1959. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


S. 1689 


A bill to create the Freedom Commission for 
the development of the science of counter- 
action to the world Communist conspir- 
acy and for the training and development 
of leaders in a total political war 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


Section 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Freedom Commission Act”. 


CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS AND STATEMENT OF 
POLICY 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress of the United 
States makes the following findings: 

(1) The Soviet Union and Communist 
China are waging a total political war against 
the United States and against the peoples 
and governments of all other nations of the 
Free World. 

(2) Unlike the Free World, the Soviet 
Union has systematically prepared for this 
total political war over several decades. 
Drawing on the experience of previous con- 
querors and upon their own elaborate studies 
and extensive pragmatic tests, Soviet lead- 
ers have developed their conspiratorial ver- 
sion of political warfare into a highly effec- 
tive operational science. Recognizing that 
political warfare is a difficult science making 
unusual demands on its practitioners, the 
Soviet Union and Communist China have 
established an elaborate network of training 
schools, within and without the Free World, 
in which have been trained large numbers of 
highly skilled activists. These activists con- 
tinue to receive intensive training through- 
out their party careers. 

(3) In this total political war the Soviets 
permit no neutrals. Every citizen, every eco- 
nomic, cultural, religious, or ethnic group is 
a target and is under some form of direct or 
indirect Communist attack. The battle- 
ground is everywhere, and every citizen, 
knowingly or unknowingly, through action or 
inaction, is involved in this continuous 
struggle. 

(4) Since the end of World War II, the 
Soviets, taking full advantage of their better 
preparation and often superior organizational 
and operational know-how, have inflicted a 
series of political warfare defeats on the 
Free World. The total sum of these defeats 
is nothing less than a disaster for the United 
States and the Free World and the continua- 
tion of this political war by the Soviets con- 
fronts the United States with a grave, pres- 
ent, and continuing danger to its national 
survival. 

(5) In order to defeat the Soviet political 
warfare offensive and to preserve the in- 
tegrity and independence of the nations of 
the Free World, it is imperative— 

(A) that the knowledge and understand- 
ing of all the peoples of the Free World con- 
cerning the true nature of the international 
Communist conspiracy and of the dimen- 
sions and nature of the global struggle be- 
tween freedom and Communism be increased 
as rapidly as is practicable; 

(B) that private citizens not only under- 
stand the dimensions and nature of the 
threat, but that they also know how they 
can participate, and do participate, in this 
continuous struggle in an effective, sustained, 
and systematic manner; 

(C) that Government personnel engaged 
in the cold war increase their knowledge of 
the international Communist conspiracy and 
of the dimensions and nature of the global 
struggle between freedom and Communism, 
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develop a high esprit de corps and sense of 
mission and a high degree of operational 
know-how in counteracting the international 
Communist conspiracy. 

(b) It is the intent and purpose of the 
Congress that the authority and powers 
granted in this Act be fully utilized by the 
hereinafter created Commission to achieve 
the objectives set forth in the preceding sub- 
section (a) (5) of this section. It is the fur- 
ther intent and purpose of the Congress that 
the authority, powers, and functions of the 
Commission and the Academy as hereinafter 
set forth are to be broadly construed. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec.3. When used in this chapter 

(1) The term Commission“ means the 
Freedom Commission; 

(2) The term “Academy” means the Free- 
dom Academy. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE FREEDOM COMMISSION) 
COMPOSITION; CHAIRMAN AND ACTING CHAIR- 
MAN; QUORUM; OFFICIAL SPOKESMAN; SEAL 


Sec. 4. There is established in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government an inde- 
pendent agency to be known as the Freedom 
Commission which shall be composed of six 
members and a Chairman, each of whom 
shall be a citizen of the United States, one 
of whom shall be selected from the higher 
echelon of the State Department. The 
Chairman may from time to time designate 
any other member of the Commission as 
Acting Chairman to act in the place and 
stead of the Chairman during his absence. 
The Chairman (or the Acting Chairman in 
the absence of the Chairman) shall preside 
at all meetings of the Commission and a 
quorum for the transaction of business shall 
consist of at least four members present. 
Each member of the Commission, including 
the Chairman, shall have equal responsi- 
bility and authority in all decisions and ac- 
tions of the Commission, shall have full 
access to all information relating to the 
performance of his duties or responsibilities, 
and shall have one vote. Action of the 
Commission shall be determined by a ma- 
jority vote of the members present. The 
Chairman (or Acting Chairman in the ab- 
sence of the Chairman) shall be the official 
spokesman of the Commission in its rela- 
tions with the Congress, Government agen- 
cies, persons, or the public, and, on behalf 
of the Commission, shall see to the faithful 
execution of the policies and decisions of 
the Commission, and shall report thereon to 
the Commission from time to time or as 
the Commission may direct. The Commis- 
sion shall have an official seal which shall 
be judicially noticed. 


MEMBERS; APPOINTMENTS; TERMS; COMPENSA- 
TION; EXTRANEOUS BUSINESS 

Sec. 5. (a) Members of the Commission 
and the Chairman shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. Not more than four 
members, including the Chairman, may be 
members of any one political party. In sub- 
mitting any nomination to the Senate, the 
President shall set forth the experience and 
qualifications of the nominee. The term of 
each member of the Commission, other than 
the Chairman, shall be six years, except that 
(1) the terms of office of the members first 
taking office shall expire as designated by 
the President at the time of the appoint- 
ment, two at the end of two years, two at 
the end of four years, and two at the end 
of six years; and (2) any member appointed 
to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the ex- 
piration of the term for which his predeces- 
sor was appointed shall be appointed for the 
remainder of such term. The Chairman 
shall serve during the pleasure of the Pres- 
ident. Any member of the Commission may 
be removed by the President for inefficiency, 
neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office. 
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Each member, except the Chairman, shall re- 
ceive compensation at the rate of $20,000 
per annum; and the Chairman shall receive 
compensation at the rate of $20,500 per 
annum. 

(b) No member of the Commission shall 
engage in any business, vocation, or employ- 
ment other than that of serving as a mem- 
ber of the Commission, 


AUTHORIZATION TO ESTABLISH THE FREEDOM 
ACADEMY; FUNCTIONS OF COMMISSION AND 
ACADEMY 


Sec. 6. The Commission shall establish 
under its supervision and control an ad- 
vanced training and development center to 
be known as the Freedom Academy. The 
Academy shall be located at such place or 
places within the United States as the Com- 
mission shall determine. The principal 
functions of the Commission and Academy 
shall be— 

(1) to carry on a research program de- 
signed to develop an integrated operational 
science that befits and bespeaks the methods 
and values of freemen and through which the 
free world will be able to meet and defeat 
the carefully patterned total aggression— 
political, ideological, psychological, economic, 
paramilitary, and organizational—of the 
Soviet bloc, and through which we, as a 
nation, may work toward our national ob- 
jectives in a systematic manner. To achieve 
this purpose the full range of methods and 
means is to be thoroughly explored and 
studied including the methods and means 
that may best be employed by private citizens 
and nongovernmental organizations and the 
methods and means available to the Gov- 
ernment other than the methods and means 
already being used. This research program 
shall include the study of our national ob- 
jectives and purpose and the development of 
proposals for intermeshing and integrating 
the full spectrum of methods and means into 
& coordinated, short and long range strategy 
for victory, seeking the utilization of our 
full potential in the public and private 
sectors, 

(2) to educate and train governmental per- 
sonnel, private citizens, and foreign students 
concerning all aspects of the international 
Communist conspiracy, the nature of the 
global struggle between freedom and commu- 
nism, and the science of counteraction to the 
Communist conspiracy. 


ACADEMY STUDENTS; SELECTION; GRANTS AND 
EXPENSES; ADMISSION AS NONIMMIGRANT 
VISITORS; DEPORTATION 


Sec. 7. (a) Academy students, other than 
Government personnel, shall be selected, in- 
sofar as is practicable and in the public in- 
terest, from the diverse groups within and 
without the United States where trained 
leadership and informed public opinion are 
most needed. Persons in Government sery- 
ice coming within the provisions of the Gov- 
ernment Employees Training Act may be 
trained at the Academy pursuant to the pro- 
visions of said Act. All agencies and depart- 
ments of Government are authorized to as- 
sign officers and employees to the Academy 
for designated training. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to make 
grants to students and to pay expenses in- 
cident to training and study under this chap- 
ter. This authorization shall include au- 
thority to pay travel expenses to and from 
the Academy or other authorized place of 
training under the chapter, and authority 
to give financial assistance to the dependents 
of students during the time they are under- 
going training authorized under this Act. 

(c) Foreign students selected for training 
under this Act shall be admitted as nonim- 
migrants under section 1101(a) (15) of title 
8, United States Code, for such time and 
under such conditions as may be prescribed 
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by regulations promulgated by the Commis- 
sion, the Secretary of State, and the Attorney 
General. A person admitted under this sec- 
tion who fails to maintain the status under 
which he was admitted, or who fails to de- 
part from the United States at the expiration 
of the time for which he was admitted, or 
who engages in activities of a political nature 
detrimental to the interest of the United 
States, or in activities in conflict with the 
security of the United States, shall, upon 
the warrant of the Attorney General, be 
taken into custody and promptly deported 
pursuant to sections 1251-1253 of title 8, 
United States Code. Deportation proceed- 
ings under this section shall be summary 
and findings of the Attorney General as to 
matters of fact shall be conclusive. Such 
persons shall not be eligible for suspension 
of deportation under section 1254 of such 
title 8. 


AUTHORIZATION TO ESTABLISH AN INFORMATION 
CENTER 


Sec. 8. The Commission is authorized to 
establish an information center at such 
place or places within the United States as 
the Commission may determine. The prin- 
cipal function of the information center 
shall be to disseminate, with or without 
charge, information and materials which 
will assist people and organizations to in- 
crease their understanding of the true na- 
ture of the international Communist con- 
spiracy and of the dimensions and nature 
of the global struggle between freedom and 
Communism, and of ways they can partici- 
pate effectively toward winning that struggle. 
In carrying out this function, the Commis- 
sion is authorized to prepare, make, and 
publish textbooks and other materials, in- 
cluding training films, suitable for high 
school, college, and community level instruc- 
tion, and also to publish such research ma- 
terials as may be in the public interest. 
The Commission is authorized to dissemi- 
nate such information and materials to 
such persons and organizations as may be in 
the public interest on such terms and con- 
ditions as the Commission shall determine. 


RESTRICTIONS ON DISCLOSURE OF INFORMATION 


Src. 9. Nothing in this chapter shall au- 
thorize the disclosure of any information or 
knowledge in any case in which such dis- 
closure (1) is prohibited by any other law 
of the United States, or (2) is inconsistent 
with the security of the United States. 


SECURITY CHECK OF PERSONNEL 


Sec. 10. (a) Except as authorized by the 
Commission upon a determination by the 
Commission that such action is clearly con- 
sistent with the national interest, no indi- 
vidual shall be employed by the Commission 
until such individual has been investigated 
by the Civil Service Commission to deter- 
mine whether the said individual is a good 
security risk and a report thereof has been 
made to the Freedom Commission. 

(b) In addition to the foregoing provi- 
sions, the Commission may request that any 
individual employed by the Commission, or 
under consideration for employment by the 
Commission, be investigated by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation to determine 
whether the said individual is a good security 
risk. 

GENERAL AUTHORITY OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 11. In addition to the authority al- 
ready granted, the Commission is authorized 
and empowered— 

(1) to establish such temporary or per- 
manent boards and committees as the Com- 
mission may from time to time deem neces- 
sary for the purposes of this Act; 

(2) to appoint and fix the compensation of: 
such personnel as may be necessary to carry 
out the functions of the Commission. Such 
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personnel shall be appointed in accordance 
with the civil service laws and their com- 
pensation fixed in accordance with the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, ex- 
cept that, to the extent the Commission 
deems such action necessary to the dis- 
charge of its responsibilities, personnel may 
be employed and their compensation fixed 
without regard to such laws: Provided, how- 
ever, That no personnel (except such person- 
nel whose compensation is fixed by law, and 
specially qualified professional personnel up 
to a limit of $19,000) whose position would 
be subject to the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended, if such Act were applicable to 
such position, shall be paid a salary at a rate 
in excess of the rate payable under such 
Act for positions of equivalent difficulty or 
responsibility. The Commission shall make 
adequate provision for administrative review 
of any determination to dismiss any 
employee; 

(3) to conduct such research, studies and 
surveys as necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act; 

(4) to make, promulgate, issue, rescind, 
and amend such rules and regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this Act; 

(5) to make such expenditures as may 
be necessary for administering and carrying 
out the provisions of this Act; 

(6) to utilize, with the approval of the 
President, the services, facilities, and person- 
nel of other Government agencies. When- 
ever the Commission shall use the services, 
facilities, or personnel of any Government 
agency for activities under the authority of 
this Act, the Commission shall pay for such 
performance out of funds available to the 
Commission under this Act, either in ad- 
vance, by reimbursement, or by direct trans- 
fer; 

(T) to utilize or employ on a full- or 
part-time basis, with the consent of the or- 
ganization or governmental body concerned, 
the services of personnel of any State or lo- 
cal government or private organization to 
perform such functions on its behalf as may 
appear desirable to carry out the purposes of 
this Act, without said personnel severing 
their connection with the furnishing organ- 
ization or governmental body; and further to 
utilize personnel of a foreign government 
in the same manner and under the same cir- 
cumstances with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of State; 

(8) to acquire by purchase, lease, loan, or 
gift, and to hold and dispose of by sale, lease, 
or loan, real and personal property of all 
kinds necessary for, or resulting from, the 
exercise of authority granted by this Act; 

(9) to receive and use funds donated by 
others, if such funds are donated without 
restrictions other than that they be used in 
furtherance of one or more of the purposes 
of this Act; 

(10) to accept and utilize the services of 
voluntary and uncompensated personnel and 
to provide transportation and subsistence as 
authorized by section 73b-2 of title 5, United 
States Code, for persons serving without 
compensation; 

(11) to utilize the services of persons on a 
temporary basis and to pay their actual 
and necessary travel expenses and subsistence 
and in addition compensation at a rate not 
to exceed $50 per day for each day spent in 
the work of the Commission. 

GENERAL MANAGER; APPOINTMENT; 
COMPENSATION 

Sec. 12. The Commission is authorized to 
establish within the Commission a General 
Manager, who shall discharge such of the ad- 
ministrative and executive functions of the 
Commission as the Commission may direct. 
The General Manager shall be appointed by 
the Commission, shall serve at the pleasure 
of the Commission, shall be removable by the 
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Commission, and shall receive compensation 
at a rate determined by the Commission, but 
not in excess of $18,000 per annum. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 18. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, so much as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
Act. 


From the World Marxist Review, August 
1960] 


New CENTER OF MODERN EDUCATION AND 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 


(By S. Rumyantsev, professor, rector of the 

Friendship of the Peoples University) 

The Soviet Union consistently pursues a 
policy of promoting cooperation between 
the Socialist camp and the countries which 
have taken the road of national regenera- 
tion. As far back as 1916, V. I. Lenin, in 
his “A Caricature of Marxism and ‘Imperial- 
ist Economism' wrote with foresight: “We 
shall endeavor to give * * * peoples who 
are more backward and more oppressed than 
we are, ‘disinterested cultural aid * , 
i.e., help them to go over to the use of ma- 
chines, to lighten their labor, and to go for- 
ward to democracy and socialism.” 

Lenin was an ardent advocate of friend- 
ship between the peoples of the world. He 
considered it be the Soviet state's historical 
mission to render fraternal aid to the hun- 
dreds of millions of people in Asia, Africa, 
and other continents who had awakened and 
were yearning for freedom and a bright fu- 
ture, and by this very fact had already, in 
the first quarter of our century, greatly ac- 
celerated world development. Their all- 
round social progress is an indispensable 
condition if the independence of the new 
states is to be consolidated and their devel- 
opment insured. It stands to reason that 
countries which have known colonialism— 
capitalism at its worst—are looking for new 
roads. And their eyes turn to the Socialist 
countries, first and foremost, to the Soviet 
Union and People’s China. 

The Socialist camp is helping other peoples 
who have achieved independence to abolish 
the aftermath of colonial rule and back- 
wardness and to attain economic prosperity 
and cultural regeneration. The Communists, 
as N. S. Khrushchev has said, are not only 
working for increasingly better living stand- 
ards for the people of their own countries, 
but for good conditions for the people of all 
countries. In a matter of a little over four 
decades, during the lifetime of one genera- 
tion in fact, the Soviet Union has made a 
truly gigantic leap from poverty to abun- 
dance, from weakness to strength. 

The experience of the socialist countries 
has shown that the productive forces of 
society cannot develop, neither can popular 
gains be defended from the aggressors with- 
out a national intelligentsia, an intelligent- 
sia possessing a good knowledge of modern 
science and technology, an intelligentsia full 
of the spirit of genuine patriotism. All 
branches of the national economy are contin- 
uously being supplied with machinery which 
is constantly being improved. With a view 
to insuring the proper use of technology, to 
improving production, and to obtaining a 
high rate of technological progress, we train 
skilled workers, technicians, engineers and 
scientists, and see to it that the conditions 
are created for the flowering of science. 
One of the most remarkable results of the 
cultural revolution in the U.S.S.R. is the 
development of higher education in the na- 
tional republics, particularly in those of the 
Soviet east. 

Our growing numbers of highly qualified 
specialists contribute greatly to the prompt- 
ness with which pressing scientific, tech- 
nological, and economic problems are solved. 
That is why the Soviet Union, on the basis 
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of its own experience, does not confine itself 
to giving economic and technical aid, but 
helps its friends also in the educational 
field. Quite a lot has already been done 
in this direction. We are helping, for ex- 
ample, to set up technological institutes in 
India, Burma, and Indonesia, while a poly- 
technical institute is being established in 
Guinea; it will be that country’s first higher 
educational establishment. Many Soviet 
scientists give lectures at higher educational 
institutions abroad. 

Thousands of young people from many 
countries are studying in Soviet institutions 
of higher education. Graduates from these 
institutions have made a good showing in 
both the professional and social fields at 
home. Increasing numbers of young people 
are eager for the opportunity to study in 
Soviet institutes. 

A request to have more national special- 
ists trained in Soviet higher schools was 
expressed by progressive public and govern- 
ment circles and individuals in many Asian, 
African, and Latin American countries, and 
was backed by Soviet public organizations— 
the Soviet Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee, 
the Union of Soviet Societies of Friendship 
and Cultural Relations with Foreign Coun- 
tries, the All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions, and the Soviet Youth Organizations 
Committee. It was they who sponsored the 
setting up of a Soviet institution of higher 
learning for the purpose of training special- 
ists for the respective countries, and the 
proposal to establish a Friendship of the 
Peoples University in Moscow was approved 
by the Soviet Government. 

Eligible for admission to the university 
are men and women under 35, irrespective 
of race, nationality or religion. Study at the 
Friendship of the Peoples University will be 
free of charge. The university will provide 
all students with bursaries, free hostel ac- 
commodation, and medical care, and pay 
their traveling expenses to Moscow and back. 

The university represents a new form of 
training national specialists for the coun- 
tries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. It 
goes without saying that the existing forms 
of cooperation in education will be main- 
tained and extended. 

The new form of cooperation has a num- 
ber of specific features and is highly 
promising. 

The university will be attended by persons 
from many countries and of various nation- 
alities. They will have had different educa- 
tions and will speak different languages, 
some of which are only little known. How 
are we to overcome the difficulties that will 
thus arise? The university's preparatory 
faculty will deal with these problems. 
faculty will accept future students who do 
not know Russian, or who have not reached 
the necessary standard of secondary school 
education and prepare them, in a period of 
1 to 3 years, for study in one of the univer- 
sity’s six main faculties. 

The fact that students will combine their 
training with scientific work guarantees a 
high level of education. With the establish- 
ment of the Friendship of the Peoples Uni- 
versity, facilities have been created for large- 
scale research which will pay due regard to 
the national economy and culture of the 
Asian, African, and Latin American peoples, 
thus making for a higher level of training 
of specialists. 

In its capacity of a scientific institute the 
university will cooperate with other Soviet 
scientific centers studying similar problems. 
It is also prepared, on a reciprocal basis, to 
establish permanent contacts with institu- 
tions of higher education, scientific institu- 
tions, and public organizations in the coun- 
tries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America with 
the object of exchanging visits, scientific 
information, and publications. The univer- 
sity intends to participate in international 
scientific and cultural activities. 
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In the conditions obtaining at the univer- 
sity, it will be possible to reduce the terms 
of study somewhat in comparison with those 
customary for the Soviet institutes. In the 
Soviet higher educational establishments the 
length of these terms depends on several 
factors. In the first place the specialized 
training of the students is tied up with the 
concrete conditions generally obtaining in 
our country, sometimes even in a particular 
area of the country. In the second place the 
practical work our students usually do over 
a prolonged period is explained by the need 
to prepare them for the actual conditions 
in their future spheres of activity, The kind 
of student enrolled also has a bearing on the 
term of study. Thus students who already 
have some practical experience will not need 
to study as long as those who have no such 
experience. : 

The students at the Friendship of the 
Peoples University will get to know the 
actual conditions of the future work on their 
return home. 

The experience of Soviet higher education 
has been taken into account in drawing up 
the university's curriculums. 

The university will train specialists in all 
the major branches of knowledge, in accord- 
ance with the needs of the Asian, African, 
and Latin American countries. 

The concept of economic planning on the 
basis of the Socialist countries’ experience 
has won worldwide recognition. And coun- 
tries whose development has been retarded by 
imperialist colonialist domination are par- 
ticularly interested in this. They realize that 
their salvation lies in a concentrated effort 
to combat the effects of the economic havoc 
the imperialists have left in their wake. 
Prime Minister Fidel Castro of Cuba has 
called the Republic’s economic development 
plan a plan of struggle for economic progress 
and for rooting out the evils of the past, 
while Sekou Touré, President of the Republic 
of Guinea, described the adoption of his 
country’s 3-year development plan as an 
event equal in importance to the winning of 
political independence. The university will 
help to meet the demand for economists, 
specialists in planning the national economy, 
in the Asian, African, and Latin American 
countries. 

The faculty of engineering will train min- 
ing, mechanical, and construction engineers, 
Unless a country has a modern industry it 
cannot hope to achieve a high level of na- 
tional production. Young people in foreign 
countries know full well that the Soviet 
Union has something to teach future engi- 
neers. A youth from Guinea, for example, 
wants to go to the university to become an 
engineer. His country, he writes, has plenty 
of iron ore, coal, oil, and diamonds. And 
he wants to become a specialist so that he 
can help build a national industry and use 
Guinea’s mineral wealth for the good of 
his country. 

The Asian, African, and Latin American 
countries are faced with the urgent task of 
transforming their backward, extensive agri- 
culture into an advanced intensive farming. 
The experience in transforming the scattered 
and backward agriculture of Russia into 
large-scale highly productive agriculture is 
attracting the attention of these countries 
and the use to which they put this experience 
will depend on the conditions obtaining in 
the different countries, and on the attitude 
of their leaders. President Bourguiba of 
Tunisia, for instance, said recently that in 
organizing cooperative farming in Tunisia it 
would be useful to study the Soviet experi- 
ence. Sylvianus Olympio, Prime Minister of 
Togo, emphasizes the importance of coopera- 
tion in the agriculture of this young re- 
public. Guinea’s first 3-year development 
plan, adopted in April 1960, envisages the 
setting up of more than 500 cooperative 
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farms. The government of India is also 
showing interest in cooperative methods of 
farming. 

The faculty of agriculture will train 
specialists who, armed with modern scien- 
tific knowledge, will help the peasants in 
their countries “to raise two ears instead of 
one,” to use the words of K. A. Timiryazev, 
the great Russian naturalist. 

Many of the Asian, African, and Latin 
American countries are planning extensive 
public health programs, and the faculty of 
medicine will train doctors and pharmacists 
for these countries. 

A task of paramount importance in most 
of the economically underdeveloped coun- 
tries has been and still is the struggle for 
general elementary education. And this has 
given rise to an acute shortage of teachers. 
Nearly all the faculties of the university and 
particularly the faculty of agriculture and 
the faculty of history and philosophy will 
train their students for the noble career of 
teaching. 

Thorough research is required in both the 
natural and social sciences before the Asian, 
African, and Latin American countries are 
able to solve a number of their pressing 
problems. The faculties will, therefore, ac- 
custom the students to engage in research. 

The development of international rela- 
tions, the defense of national sovereignty, 
and cooperation with peace-loving states call 
for experts in international law. To meet 
this need the university will train specialists 
in international law for these countries. 

We shall do our best to turn out qualified 
specialists who, on returning home, will en- 
thusiastically set about building a better 
future for their peoples. 

In addition to their specialized training 
the students will have every opportunity to 
see the Soviet Union, familiarize themselves 
with the cultural treasures created by its 
people, and to extend their knowledge 
through classical and contemporary litera- 
ture and art, 

The Friendship of the Peoples University 
is not a state establishment. It is directed 
by a council composed of representatives of 
the founding nongovernment organizations, 
and includes a representative of the Ministry 
of Higher and Specialized Secondary Educa- 
tion of the U.S. R. and representatives of 
the teaching staff and students. Thus the 
students will find that the university is at 
the same time a school of democratic self- 
government. 

In view of the recent further cut in the 
Soviet armed forces by one-third, the prem- 
ises formerly occupied by a staff college and 
by one of the military schools have become 
vacant and, under a decree of the Soviet 
Government, made available to nonmilitary 
organizations. They will, it has been de- 
cided, be placed at the disposal of the uni- 
versity. 

Great help is being given by the Soviet 
public to the university which is still in its 
infancy. Splendid initiative, for example, 
has been shown by the staff of Leningrad 
University which, appreciating as it does the 
difficulties connected with an undertaking of 
this kind, has offered comradely assistance. 

Progressive public and government circles 
in Asia, Africa, and Latin America are dis- 
playing a friendly interest in the new uni- 
versity. We value their appreciation of 
Soviet aid to the underdeveloped countries, 
and the efforts they are making to recom- 
mend students who, we are certain, will, 
after graduation, bring great benefit to their 
countries. The future student should un- 
derstand that he shoulders a great respon- 
sibility when he enters the Friendship of the 
Peoples University. 

The friendly cooperation of all organiza- 
tions concerned is enabling us to establish a 
well equipped institute of higher learning 
with an experienced staff, an establishment 
that will enjoy prestige in both scientific and 
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educational respects. The applications pour- 
ing in bear witness to the fact that young 
Asian, African, and Latin American men 
and women are most eager to study at this 
University. 


“The people who have risen like a mighty 
t 


Are now reaping the harvest of freedom.” 


sang the Indonesian Poet Hadyi in a poem 
dedicated to the Bandung Conference, a Con- 
ference which demonstrated the powerful 
growth of the national consciousness of the 
Asian and African peoples. The Friendship 
of the Peoples University will work for the 
triumph of the principles of Bandung. 
EDUCATION IN JAPAN—COMMUNIST TEACHERS’ 
UNION AND STUDENTS’ ORGANIZATION 
STRETCH PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 
(By Sidney Hook) 

Tokro.—It is not often that an educa- 
tional struggle is a herald or portent of a 
civil war. Today in Japan, however, the 
educational situation is such that an anal- 
ysis of the complex factors involved pro- 
vides the best introduction to its troubled 
political life. What seems like a simple edu- 
cational issue, for example, a method of 
rating teachers’ efficiency, has deep political 
taproots. What in Western countries would 
be solved by legislative hearings and consul- 
tations between professional educators and 
officials of boards of education is in Japan 
the occasion of flerce struggle and violence 
more extensive and severe than most epi- 
sodes of industrial strife. The excesses of 
one side provoke the other into attempts at 
wholesale remedy which widen the scope of 
the political conflict. 

Some knowledge of the historical back- 
ground is indispensable in order to under- 
stand the nature and ramifications of the 
controversy over education in Japan today. 
Two things of importance should be remem- 
bered. Before the military defeat of the 
last war, education was geared to the inter- 
ests of Japanese militarism, especially in the 
primary and secondary schools. Whatever 
opposition existed to the Emperor system 
and military rule manifested itself on the 
university level and was largely passive. 
The teachers in the universities were not 
so much overtly hostile as less enthusiastic 
than those in the lower schools. When the 
old system was destroyed and the only 
world they knew crumbled into dust, Jap- 
anese teachers looked to the Americans with 
their slogans of democracy as the source of 
a newer and more viable authority. 

Just as important is a second factor. The 
so-called democratic revolution in Japan 
was really an American revolution. The 
Japanese were commanded to be democratic 
even before they understood what it meant. 
There was no real upsurge or movement from 
below. The resultant follies were com- 
pounded by the political naivete of the 
American occupation which at first included 
Communists in the democratic spectrum 
and opened the doors to them in the labor 
Movement which included almost 500,000 
members of the Japan Teachers Union, the 
Nikkyoso, or JTU. 

This explains why, whatever proposal is 
put forth to undo some of the laxities, over- 
sights and mistakes of the occupation, the 
cry is immediately raised that this means 
the restoration of the old system of author- 
itarian control. This fear is quite sincere in 
some quarters, but it is exploited mercilessly 
and dishonestly by the leadership of the 
Japan Teachers Union. Refusal to come to 
grips with specific crisis in their own times 
also explains why the meaning of democracy 
is badly misunderstood by those who invoke 
its slogans most vehemently. The Govern- 
ment Party deems it sufficient to have a sim- 
ple majority in order to ram through legis- 
lative measures without adequate prelimi- 
nary discussion, advance notice or even an 
attempt to take its case to the court of 
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public opinion. The opposition is irrespon- 
sible and reacts with a conditioned reflex 
of political negativism. It consists of the 
Socialist Party, completely dominated by its 
infantile leftwing and committed to a pro- 
Communist foreign policy, the Communist 
Party (politically immature but influential 
in intellectual circles and in the lower trade- 
union cadres) and a host of captive cultural 
organizations. In the eyes of the opposition 
nothing can be democratic which is against 
its collective or individual interests; any- 
thing which furthers those interests is ipso 
facto democratic. There is no real concern 
for the parliamentary process or respect for 
the principle of democratic majority rule. 
Symptomatic of how far semantic corrup- 
tion of the term “democracy” has been car- 
ried is the amusing story of a Japanese citi- 
zen, slightly intoxicated, who accosted a 
policeman—a rather awesome figure in pre- 
war days—thrust out his foot and said: “Hey, 
you, tie my shoes. After all, you are now a 
democratic public servant.” 

Whatever deficiencies can be traced to 
the educational policy of the American oc- 
cupation authorities (SCAP), like imposing 
excessive decentralization and raising in- 
ferior institutions, which were little more 
than training institutes, to the status of 
universities, the main educational aim of the 
occupation was quite exemplary. Education 
was to become politically neutral. Measures 
were taken to guard against the possibility 
that the Federal Government, with a highly 
centralized educational system, might abuse 
its monopoly of power and inject propa- 
ganda into the educational curriculum. 
But SCAP could not foresee that teachers 
would systematically propagandize in their 
classes on behalf of the narrowest factional 
political interests. 

This is precisely what happened, on a scale 
and with a boldness unparalleled in any 
democratic country. The chief source of 
educational indoctrination is the JTU, whose 
leadership is in the hands of members of the 
Communist Party or of sympathizers who 
make no secret of their political allegiance. 
Recently, the Nikkyoso disaffiliated itself 
from the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. An organization of its size 
employs a large number of full-time profes- 
sional workers who are not teachers or edu- 
cators but trade-union activists. Among 
them are approximately 1,500 members of 
the Communist Party, assigned to work in 
the Teachers Union. And while most of the 
teachers in the JTU are not Communists 
or even fellow-travelers, they are helpless 
before the skillful and unscrupulous fac- 
tional politics deployed against them. Some 
of the teachers maintain that dissent from 
the pro-Communist leadership, particularly 
if accompanied by attempts to combat it 
organizationally, is physically dangerous in 
certain regions. 

The JTU does not conceal the fact that 
its trade-union or professional activities are 
subordinate to its political goals. It is 
wedded to a Marxist-Leninist view accord- 
ing to which any government which is not 
Socialist, in the special sense of that term, 
is “an enemy of democracy and peace.” It 
openly declares in the pamphlet with which 
it indoctrinates its new members: 

“Our teachers union is an organization 
which stands at the forefront of the strug- 
gle. Its national membership is 500,000. 
Imagine each of these teachers closely tied, 
through his 50 pupils, to the working class 
which constitutes 90 percent of the entire 
population! Is it not a picture which is 
enormously encouraging and gloriously re- 
splendent? * * * We are to fight on the 
side of these workers against the tyrannical 
propertied class of Japan.” 

No attempt is made to conceal the fact 
that the teacher is expected to indoctrinate 
his students. In its pamphlet, “The Teach- 
er’s Code of Ethics,” the JTU states that 
“the realization of socialism is the historic 
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task imposed on the teacher. It is the duty 
of the teacher to foster young people who 
would help realize such a society.” 

That these directives are carried out is 
evidenced in many ways. Not only does the 
STU throw itself into all sorts of political 
activities and demonstrations which have 
nothing to do with educational affairs, it agi- 
tates its teachers to bring the message of 
“socialist” salvation right into the class- 
room. In this task it is abetted by the Japan 
Teachers Political League (the Nisseiren) 
of the left-wing Socialists, who make the 
Pietro Nenni Socialists of Italy appear mod- 
erate. Typical of the specific practices of 
indoctrination is the report that teachers 
draw a map of Japan with a red flag in the 
middle ori the blackboard and tell their 
pupils that “this is the People’s Republic of 
Japan.” At the same time it is noteworthy 
that the JTU has conducted violent demon- 
strations against the proposal to hoist the 
Japanese flag and to sing the national 
anthem, Kimigayo, at school ceremonies. 
This has been branded as a major step to- 
ward the revival of militarism. The chair- 
man of the Arita City Education Board, in 
the Wakayama Prefecture, reports that some 
pupils have been surprising their parents 
with the information that they have been 
taught that the U.S.S.R. is their real home- 
land. 

Although many professors and educators 

are quite eager to denounce any educational 
measure sponsored by the Government to 
correct this situation, very few have come 
out publicly to protest against the flagrant 
abuse of educational trust and the massive 
indoctrination carried on in the schools by 
the pro-Communist elements in the JTU. 
(Privately, almost all whom I have ques- 
tioned admit that this indoctrination is 
widespread.) Occasionally, a brave man like 
Kotaro Tanaka, professor emeritus of Tokyo 
University, risks his reputation among the 
packs of conformist “progressives,” and 
speaks out. More than a year ago (the situa- 
tion since then has become much worse), 
he wrote in the Bulletin of the Research In- 
stitute of Comparative Education and Cul- 
ture: 
“A segment of educators, particularly a 
part of the primary and the secondary school- 
teachers, in the name of democratic edu- 
cation, have advocated the communistic 
or some similar viewpoint. They have not 
only played a considerable part in political 
campaigns, but have influenced pupils in the 
classrooms. Literally faithful to the doctrine 
of Marxism, they have not failed to profit 
by every opportunity to condemn traditional 
morality and virtue as feudalistic and re- 
actionary, to exaggerate existing social evils, 
to stimulate class antagonism, to insist on 
the overthrow of conservative government, 
to discredit the judiciary and to excite anti- 
American sentiment. And this under the 
slogan of democracy and democratic educa- 
tion.” 

There is no space to detail the various ad- 
ministrative measures the Government pro- 
posed to correct a situation which even lead- 
ing members of the Japanese Socialist Party 
admit (privately, of course) to be educa- 
tionally undesirable. Some of these meas- 
ures were of dubious wisdom. The chief 
instrument the Government attempted to 
employ was the efficiency rating system. 
Rating systems exist for civil servants, for 
educational personnel of Government col- 
leges and universities and for noneduca- 
tional employees of the school system. But 
until recently a rating system was not ap- 
plied to schoolteachers, The Government 
also attempted to introduce, at about the 
Same time, an ethics course into the cur- 
riculum along lines familiar to Western 
schools. 


And now one of the strangest things in 
the history of education occurred. Instead 
of contesting the educational validity of the 
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efficiency rating system or of courses in 
ethics on professional grounds, the JTU took 
to the streets. It called a series of strikes 
throughout the country which culminated 
in a general strike. Teachers were enjoined 
to desert the classrooms during school hours, 
tell the children to stay away from school 
on the days of the strike, and involve their 
parents as well. In many parts of the coun- 
try these demonstrations led to sit-down, 
lay-down and locked-arm tactics that be- 
came prefaces to violence. With the help of 
specially recruited squads of Communist 
university students, the leadership of the 
JTU conducted pitched battles in several 
prefectures to prevent principals of schools 
from receiving instruction in the application 
of the ratings. Particularly furious was the 
JTU’s reaction to attempts to introduce 
courses in ethics. 

Yet the first general strike of the JTU 
showed that its Communist leadership had 
gone too far. Most of the teachers did not 
abandon their classes and their educational 
charges. Parents were annoyed. The Japa- 
nese children, who strangely enough enjoy 
going to school, seemed to feel deprived 
and bewildered at the spectacle of their 
honored elders falling out—and some- 
times upon each other. Public opinion polls 
conducted by the Asahi Shimbun and other 
agencies indicated that less than 10 per- 
cent of the population approved the strike 
tactics of the JTU. Even the Japanese news- 
papers which are traditionally critical of 
almost all Government measures—this is 
supposed to be a sign of their independence 
were indignant at the spectacle of teacher 
extremism and violence. When I saw 
newsreels of students and teachers using 
a treetrunk to batter down the gates 
of a building in which other teachers were 
receiving instruction in how to conduct 
ethics courses, the audience seemed stunned 
and hostile. 

Despite this reaction and the emergence 
of a more moderate faction in the JTU 
which sought to conduct the struggle 
against the teachers’ efficiency rating in a 
more orderly manner and on an educational 
plane, the extremist leadership of the JTU 
pressed for further general strikes during 
the teachers’ working time. When I left 
Japan, another strike was in the offing. The 
only concession made by the dominant group 
in the JTU was to permit the local unions 
to set their own time for the walkout. 

The educational validity of the teachers’ 
efficiency rating and the ethics course are 
more complicated matters. I have made a 
careful study of both. The first is an ex- 
tension of the American questionnaire pro- 
cedure, but enormously extended. In princi- 
ple, it is unexceptionable, but some of its 
detailed provisions are superfluous and its 
use for salary allocations or raises is of 
doubtful wisdom. The only relevant ques- 
tion about the ethics instruction is whether 
it should be given in conjunction with the 
study of other subjects like history or litera- 
ture or presented at a specially assigned 
hour. The alternatives are obviously not 
exclusive. The last thing in the world, how- 
ever, that the JTU wants is a discussion of 
these proposals on their educational merits. 
For it would then have to reveal itself 
once more in favor of the antidemocratic, 
pro-Communist indoctrination being carried 
on systematically in the schools under the 
skillful direction of left-wing trade-union 
activists. 

No government in a democratic community 
can permit this type of educational cubver- 
sion to go unchecked and stand by idly 
when groping efforts to cope with it are 
challenged by organized violence. In the 
wake of the teacher and student violence, 
the Government introduced a bill to revise 
the present police duties law. During the 
American occupation the power of the police 
was emasculated for obvious reasons, Except 
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when crimes have been committed, the police 
function mostly like traffic cops, and with 
greater mildness than the New York City 
variety. They cannot even arrest uncon- 
trollable drunks or put them into protective 
custody or confiscate arms from juvenile de- 
linquents. The proposed revisions try to 
remedy this by an extension, so to speak, 
of the American “clear and present danger” 
principle, phrased in such a way that teach- 
ers’ violence and similar disorderly activities 
on the part of extremists can be curtailed. 
But these provisions may be abused to curb 
legitimate activities on the part of trade 
unionists and Socialists. It would there- 
fore have been wiser to amend the education 
law instead of the police law, making vio- 
lent interference with the processes of edu- 
cation legally actionable. 

The potential dangers, vastly exaggerated, 
of the police duties law have aroused large 
segments of the population, and it is not 
likely to be adopted in its present form. 
The leftwing Socialists, Communists, and 
the JTU are having a field day screaming 
“fascism is around the corner” and lining 
up hosts of genuinely liberal organizations 
as well as different front organizations in a 
national campaign of opposition, much of it 
violent. It is significant, and highly char- 
acteristic of the present situation in Japan, 
that not a single organization which has 
gone vigorously on record in protest against 
the proposed revision of the police duties 
law has so much as by a whisper protested 
against the violence, the betrayal of educa- 
tional trust on the part of the JTU whose 
behavior was the most powerful considera- 
tion determining the introduction of the 
law. The Government made a mistake in 
not announcing these considerations more 
openly, in not proceeding more carefully 
with proposals to remedy specific deficiencies 
gradually. Its hypocrisy, however, has been 
surpassed by the hypocrisy of the opposition. 
Regardless of the fate of the police law, noth- 
ing can prevent an ultimate showdown be- 
tween the Government and the fanatical 
leadership of the JTU, except the moderating 
infiuence of the Socialist Party—an influence 
it is unlikely to wield. The ideal solution 
would be for the members of the JTU them- 
selves to revolt against their pro-Communist 
leadership under the inspiration of promi- 
nent educators in the universities. But at 
the moment this appears to be a forlorn 
hope. 

Something should be said of the student 
movement in Japan. The only organized 
force of importance is the Zengakuren, 
which is more Communist than the Com- 
munist Party today because its leadership 
insists upon following the ultra-violent tac- 
tics which the Communist Party advocated 
only yesterday. At present, the CP is at- 
tempting to purge the Zengakuren leader- 
ship. The bulk of the students are largely 
passive and even in the Christian universities 
no third force has developed. The Commu- 
nist students regard themselves as the shock 
troops of the revolutionary movement. They 
meet opposition within the student move- 
ment and within their own ranks with ready 
violence. Last year they assaulted the past 
president of Kyoto University. This year at 
Fukishima University they boycotted exam- 
inations in protest against the teachers’ 
efficiency rating system, an issue which has 
no relevance to university educational life. 
When some professors came to the aid of 
students who were being obstructed from 
entering the university to take their exam- 
ination, they were severely beaten. The ring- 
leaders among the Communist student 
union are “professional” students, in effect 
functionaries of the Communist Party plant- 
ed in the universities to recruit students 
and to further the party line. There is 
hardly a trick employed by the young Com- 
munist Leagues decades ago in the West 
which has not been adapted to Japan, from 
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paying students so much per day for par- 
ticipating in sit-downs and lay-downs, to 
compromising the professional future of 
students by unnecessary exposure in order to 
Close all avenues of work for them except 
some kind of party activity. Everyone seems 
to deplore the activities of the Zengakuren, 
but no alternative has been developed. The 
field is pretty much left to its activities. 
The general attitude is that all students are 
radical when young but become conservative 
when they grow older: Therefore, there is 
nothing to worry about. There is some 
truth to this, of course, but it overlooks some 
crucial differences which exist between 
student radical movements of the past and 
present, and certain distinctive features of 
Japanese society and economy which make 
the character of Japanese education a 
weighty factor in determining whether 
Japan is to remain free. 
EXCERPTS FROM SPEECH BY HON, ANTONY 
HEAD 


The Communist today is a fervent and 
passionate believer that the future world 
can only be made safe and can only be well 
run if it is a Communist world. There is 
nothing wicked in believing that; it is part 
of communism, and we shall not eliminate 
that by summit talks or the kind of dis- 
cussions which the Prime Minister is havy- 
ing. Nobody would think that. 

It would be just as well for the Hansard 
reporters to ask the honorable and learned 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Paget) to 
speak faster. I am not being insulting; it is 
apart of him. It is the same way with com- 
munism. It is an integral part of commu- 
nism. That conviction and missionary zeal 
in the 13 years between 1946 and now have 
led to a territorial expansion of the influence 
of communism which is almost unparalleled 
in world history, and it has been achieved 
without a single Russian soldier firing a 
shot. 

In the 1920's and 1930's, the French cre- 
ated the Maginot line, a vast complex of 
antitank obstacles, antitank guns, machine 
guns, artillery concentrations, searchlights, 
and so forth. Military critics and pundits 
of the day, as some honorable members will 
remember, said that the strength of defense 
had outrun the attack. No names, but that 
is what they said. Many people said it, and 
many people drew great comfort from it. 

What happened? The Maginot line was 
completely outflanked by a new technique— 
the deep penetration of armor supported by 
aircraft. The line hardly fired a shot or 
played any part. What I am suggesting to 
the House of Commons today is this: May 
not our undue concentration purely on 
weapons, and atomic weapons, if it is pressed 
too far, become our kind of Maginot line? I 
am not saying that it is not necessary, be- 
cause, until some form of disarmament takes 
place, a deterrent is vital. But, do we not 
concentrate too much on it? May it not 
be that our discussions in these defense de- 
bates, ignore and disregard some other but 
vital form of defense? What might that be? 

Mr. F. J. BELLENGER (Bassetlaw). The 
right honorable gentleman is making a very 
interesting speech. He has told us that the 
Maginot line was turned or outflanked, 
whereas these other weapons he talks about 
will go over the line. The Maginot line 
was turned and then consolidated by ground 
forces. 

Mr. Heap. I am trying to suggest that 
NATO and the atomic weapon may be out- 
flanked by some technique against which we 
have little or no defense. That is all I am 
trying to suggest. 

I was going on to ask, What does all this 
lead up to? At this stage I should like to 
make a flat statement to the House that 
will explain quite clearly what I am driving 
at. It is my belief, rightly or wrongly, that 
if things continue as they are now, if the 
trend of events continues and we do nothing 
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to stem it, within 10 years, or maybe less, 
the vast majority of Southeast Asia, the 
Middle East, and central and northern Af- 
rica will either be under Communist gov- 
ernments, or will, politically and econom- 
ically, have their affiliations to the East 
rather than the West. 

I am saying that as a rather blunt affirma- 
tion, and honorable Members may say, Well, 
maybe, but what of it?” Again I maintain 
that if Southeast Asia, the Middle East, and 
that part of Africa go Communist, it is my 
belief that the Commonwealth and Western 
Europe will be so weakened, strategically, 
economically, and morally, that it will start 
a decline which may prove irreparable for 
the West. 

Honorable Members may think that that 
is an exaggeration, but may I quote on my 
own behalf the Communists themselves? 
They are extremely frank, just like Hitler 
was, about policy, doctrine, and methods. 
The central tenet for communism today is 
that the way for communism to overthrow 
the West is by an alliance with the revolu- 
tionary trends in the dependent and colonial 
territories. That is the central theme. 
That is what they have been doing, and, 
what is more, are doing today. 

Honorable Members may well say, “Why 
do you suddenly come out with that view 
in a defense debate?” I have had the ad- 
vantage, through circumstances, that dur- 
ing the last 2 years I have not had very 
much to do, and I have had time to think, 
which I know is extremely difficult for the 
front bench. [Honorable Members: “Hear, 
hear.”] I am saying that quite seriously, 
because it is a problem with which every 
Minister is confronted. I have had time to 
read something of the theory and practice of 
communism, and in the last 2 years I have 
visited Southeast Asia, the Middle East, and 
Africa. 

As a result of that, there has grown within 
me an increasing conviction that we are 
losing the ideological war—the battle for 
men’s minds. Look at southeast Asia, In- 
donesia, Indo-China, Ceylon, where the 
Communists are working, or Singapore, with 
an 80 percent Chinese population. SEATO 
does not really cater for the ideological 
question. Consider the Middle East, Syria, 
Traq, and the Yemen, where the Russians 
are building a port which will be very handy 
for causing trouble. 

Turn to Africa, where I was told that 
there was very little progress in the field of 
communism. But in Czechoslovakia there is 
a very large school for young Africans to 
learn about Marxism and subversion, and in 
Russia itself scores of Russians are learning 
African dialects and about the geographical 
and economic problems of Africa. Again, at 
the Accra conference, the advice of the Rus- 
sians to the African delegates was, “Get 
rid of the Europeans. Demand universal 
suffrage. If, industrially or economically, 
you suffer any deprivation because they 
have gone we will make it good, and you 
can run the show yourselves.” In all these 
areas, there is from Russia central direction, 
efficient weapons for the ideological war— 
propaganda, books, intelligence, all perfected 
by experience, and proved by success. 

If one contrasts this aspect of defense, 
or whatever you may call it—and I believe 
it is a highly important part of defense— 
with the efforts of the West, what do we 
find? Whereas in NATO we have achieved 
unity, both of purpose and policy, in South- 
east Asia, the Middle East and Africa, we 
find the West in very ragged disarray. We 
find no unity of policy, and we find that 
the weapons for conducting the ideological 
war are inefficient, out of date, inadequate 
and too few. 

What I have been saying may sound 
alarmist, or it may perhaps sound exagger- 
ated, but what I want to ask the House is: 
When does the House of Commons ever dis- 
cuss this subject? Does it come into de- 
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fense, is it a question of foreign affairs, of 
colonial policy, of Commonwealth relations? 
The answer is that it forms part of all of 
these, but, as a whole, it passes us by. We 
never discuss it. This is a quiet and insidi- 
ous war, and as its victories occur, we are 
apt to look upon them as sudden events, 
rather than the consequence of a long and 
deliberate policy. 

It is no good our expecting the Russians 
to stop this. Unfortunately, it is part of 
their belief and, unless we are willing to 
accept that these new and young inde- 
pendent countries now growing up are all 
going into the Communist ideology we have 
got to convince them that our way of free- 
dom, and our attitude to man and his liber- 
ties and rights are the best. It will be a 
tragedy if, one after another, these countries 
go over to a political and ideological doctrine 
which everyone in the West, including I 
think, almost every honorable Member, be- 
lieved to be fundamentally disastrous and 
wrong. : 

Yet, can one sit back and answer that we 
are doing enough in this field. Is our 
machine good enough? Have we got a 
policy? It is all very well for me to talk 


like this, but I feel that the questions I 


have put oblige me to make some proposals 
about what should be done. I do not 
despair in this respect, because we have 
many assets on our side. The combined 
economic and industrial strength of the 
West is infinitely greater than that of 
Russia. The amount now being poured out 
in terms of aid and economic and technical 
assistance is very great. 

However, it is scrappy, bitty, uncoordi- 
nated, and lacks unity or planning. We also 
have on our side the indestructible faith of 
many of these young nations in a God and 
that is one of the greatest counters to the 
spread of communism. Furthermore, there 
is our own faith in free institutions, a faith 
which we should be able to spread. What, 
then, can now be done to stop the trend of 
events which I believe to be slowly leading 
us toward a major defeat which could end 
disastrously for the West? 

First, and perhaps most important, is 
unity of policy and aim by the West as a 
whole. Perhaps the key to that is the atti- 
tude of our strongest partner, the United 
States. There is still a strong feeling of 
anticolonialism in the United States. I 
have talked to Americans and found that 
some still think that it is a good thing that 
the British should be getting out of these 
areas, for the Americans do not approve of 
colonialism. 

Let us leave colonialism out of the argu- 
ment fora moment. I am not advocating a 
reactionary policy of sitting it out in these 
areas with hundreds of soldiers. I agree 
that these countries must be led to inde- 
pendence, but they must not be suddenly 
given independence when they are adminis- 
tratively incapable of running themselves 
and are, educationally, all but illiterate. 
That is not only a very feeble way out of our 
responsibilities, but is a way to hand these 
people, for whom we have done so much in 
the past, into a state which is bound to lead 
to tyranny and probably to communism. 
Premature democracy can lead to disaster. 

We, must, therefore, convince America, 
which we are surely capable of doing, that 
the United States is just as much con- 
cerned with these territories as we are. Let 
the West adopt a policy of gradually leading 
these nations to independence when admin- 
istratively and educationally they are ready 
to “make a go” of it. If we can convince 
America that domination of all these areas 
by communism would be disastrous to the 
eventual defense of Western civilization, we 
would have gone a long way. 

Having done that, we must have a policy 
for both Southeast Asia and Africa which is 
a common policy of the West. Again, do not 
all honorable members agree that our own 
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policy in Southeast Asia and Africa—and 
within these areas what happens in one small 
country interacts on the other—is very bitty? 
We have the Commonwealth Relations Office 
here, the Colonial Office there, the Foreign 
Office there, three busy Ministers, three sepa- 
rate departments and coordination for 
the areas as a whole. 

The same argument applies internationally. 
Having evolved a policy for those areas, we 
should take action to convince all the coun- 
tries agitating for immediate independence 
that we mean business and that we are bring- 
ing in our educational schemes and improve- 
ments of native states, but that we will not 
be bounced into giving them premature 
independence. From the point of view of 
the West, I would rather see a £5 million 
education scheme for Kenya than a couple 
of Blue Streaks. 

Having got a policy—and I know that I 
am asking a lot—we have to start to imple- 
ment it. This must be done by a regional 
organization smaller, but in its effect, equiv- 
alent to NATO. It would deal with South- 
east Asia and Africa—although not as large 
and not a military organization like NATO. 
Such an organization would have to be above 
party, as is NATO. We must not allow the 
organization to feel that a change of gov- 
ernment will result in a change of policy. I 
do not believe that any honorable Member 
opposite believes in giving premature and 
sudden independence to backward and illit- 
erate countries and thereby cause that state 
of anarchy and chaos which is the most 
likely field for communism. What might 
so well happen after premature independ- 
ence is that a Czechoslovakian-trained Af- 
rican would become Home Secretary and 
obtain control of the police and before we 
knew where we were the “People’s Free 
Party” would be dominated by the Com- 
munists. That can well be a result of going 
too fast. 

Mr. ELLIS SMITH (Stoke-on-Trent, South). 
It has not happened with India. 

Mr. Heap. I am sorry not to be able to 
xe up that interjection, but I am trying 

to sustain a complicated argument. 

I do not believe that this is a party mat- 
ter. It is something for Western civilization 
asa whole. I know that it is difficult, but if 
we achieve some international cooperation 
among the countries of the West there are, 
in addition, several domestic matters to be 
considered. There is a striking similarity 
in the criticisms and complaints which one 
hears in Southeast Asia, the Middle East, 
and Africa. I know that people always com- 
plain about Whitehall but these are too 
similar to be disregarded. First, I feel 
strongly that a person or a committee of 
great capacity and strength should overhaul 
the whole of our intelligence organization. 

This subject has been raised in endless 
debates and we can all recall debates when 
we were assured that Kenya was sound— 
just before Mau Mau; that Cyprus was 
sound, when we were getting out of Egypt; 
that all was well in Iraq. The latest ex- 
ample has been that of Cuba. It is clear 
that our intelligence organization must be 


- overhauled. If we want a policy to make 


sense in oversea countries, if we want even 
our propaganda to succeed we must know 
what is going on in those countries; and I 
am far from satisfied that we do. 

Do our security arrangements make sense? 
I mention that because when the young 
Africans in the Czechoslovakian schools 
have finished learning about Marxism and 
subyersion, and so on, they are allowed to 
go back to their homes in Africa, I am all 
for liberal institutions, but that is going 
‘a bit far. Are we right in allowing Marxist- 
‘trained agitators to return to areas where 
we have trouble enough? 

Viscount HINCHINGBROOKE (Dorset, South). 
What about the London School of Eco- 
nomics? 
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Mr, Heap. It may be that the noble Lord 
will have something more to say about that 
if he has an opportunity to speak. The 
London School of Economics is not to be 
compared with the considerable numbers 
going to Africa from Czechoslovakia, To 
give agitators passports does not make sense. 
Our security arrangements are not good 
enough, 

It was curious that the three soldiers 
who went to areas where there was trouble, 
Templer, Erskine, and Harding, all reported 
unanimously, though separately, that in- 
telligence, security, and police were weak 
and not good enough. 

What about our propaganda? Everywhere 
I have gone I have been told that our case 
is going by default. There is nothing easier 
than criticizing propaganda, and I know 
that the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
easter has been all over the world trying 
to improve our propaganda, But is he not 
propping up a rickety building? Do we not 
want a radical overhaul of our propaganda 
arrangements if we are to put our case 
across? This is a matter which should be 
treated as urgent, something which requires 
men of brains. 

I believe that it is now inclined to be 
the mark of a “dud” that he should go into 
propaganda. That was not the case during 
the war. In the ideological battle propa- 
ganda is of vital importance. 

Finally, somebody ought to be thinking 
about this whole question. Who is the 
minister of defense for the ideological war? 
Who is thinking about the battle for men’s 
minds? Ministers are desperately busy; 
they have their departments and their day- 
to-day business. The Prime Minister is 
very busy. Who is watching this matter 
and thinking about it? 

I am not suggesting a new Minister, or 
anything like that. What I am suggesting 
is that a committee or individual should be 
charged with thinking about, meeting and 
coordinating this vital question, and that 
should happen not only here but with our 
other partners in the Western World. I 
appreciate very much the difficulties, espe- 
cially when everybody is busy, in starting up 
something of this kind and putting the pro- 
posals into effect, but if we do nothing, if 
things go on drifting like this, who in this 
House can deny that we are losing the battle 
for men’s minds, who can say that we are 
giving ourselves a chance in this field? Ido 
not think that anybody can. Who can feel 
that the West as a whole has any unity of 
policy in this respect? I believe it to be 
thoroughly inadequate. 

All I can ask of those who have been good 
enough to listen to me is that those who 
are unconvinced might pause to think 
whether or not there may not be something 
in what Isay. If any American should read 
my speech—it is not very likely—I hope he 
may pause and wonder whether there is 
something in what I say. In my maiden 
speech—I do not wish to be conceited; many 
things in my past speeches do not bear 
repetition, as the hon. Member for Dudley 
has demonstrated—I said that it was of 
vital importance for the world—this was in 
1945—that America should realize that what 
happened in the Middle East was just as 
intimate a concern of hers as what happened 
in the Middle West. Today, what happens 
in Africa and Southeast Asia is of intimate 
concern in the long run to the United States 
and to the West as a whole. 

We on both sides of the House, on this 
subject which we hardly ever discuss, are 
really the trustees for the future. In my 
opinion, the next 10 years will be decisive. 
If we do something about it, I think that 
we have no cause for despair, but if we 
delay, and things drift on and go from bad 
to worse, no amount of belated exertion and 
effort afterward will ever be able to put 
things to right. 
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DOCUMENTS OF COUNCIL AGAINST COMMU- 
NIST AGGRESSION 


(By Bertram D. Wolfe) 


(Text of lecture by Mr. Bertram D. Wolfe 
on “The Enemies of the Open Society: The 
Ideological-Philosophical Vulnerabilities of 
Communism” at National Strategy Seminar, 
The National War College, Washington, D.C., 
on July 21, 1959.) 

I am to talk on the psychological and phil- 
osophical vulnerabilities of communism. 

Vulnerability implies an alert and deter- 
mined opponent, ready to take advantage of 
every weakness and every opening. Only 
then do weaknesses and inconsistencies be- 
come vulnerablilities. 

But because this determination and this 
readiness are today lacking, I think that 
my very subject is a misnomer. 

The Communists know that they are en- 
gaged in what Strausz-Hupe and his asso- 
ciates have called a “protracted war.” They 
know that they are engaged in a war to the 
finish, a war for the world. Every sepa- 
rate issue, every negotiation, every confer- 
ence, every utterance, they regard as a move 
in that war, whereas for us in the West 
each is treated as a separate concrete issue 
to be settled once and for all in order that 
we may relax. 

We aim to persuade our opponents that 
our intentions are friendly. We aim to re- 
assure—and I am quoting—“ We aim to re- 
assure the Soviets as to their security.” 

We aim to trade concessions which in 
practice means only to give away positions 
which we possess, so that the other side 
which offers nothing in exchange, can renew 
the battle from a more advantageous posi- 
tion. 

As historian Gibbon wrote on the fall of 
Byzantium, “Persuasion is the resource of the 
feeble; and the feeble can seldom persuade.” 

We are not feeble. Actually, America is at 
this moment stronger economically, stronger 
in its military position, and the free world 
is stronger than the opponent that is deter- 
mined to destroy us. 

But we are acting as if we were acting 
from feebleness, thus endangering peace by 
making the other side underestimate our 
strength and luring them, without intend- 
ing to lure them, into some folly of attack. 
Thus, the very moves we make to preserve 
the peace of the world are moves which in 
my judgment profoundly endanger the peace 
of the world. 

Insofar as we act as if we were weak, and 
as if our task were to persuade the unper- 
suadable, to settle that which cannot be 
settled, instead of to win the war that the 
Kremlin is waging upon us, a war that is 
stepped up even when they are our allies, as 
they were in 1948—insofar as this is so, inso- 
far as we have permitted them to divide the 
world into their “peace” zone, where we may 
not and do not intervene, and our “ 
zone, where the entire world and the United 
Nations and they also may intervene, to that 
extent it is not they who are vulnerable, but 
it is we who are proving vulnerable. 

In short, I would be less than honest, gen- 
tlemen, if I delivered to you today a cheerful, 
reassuring talk on the vulnerabilities of com- 
munism when every Soviet expert worthy of 
the name is filled with gloom at our inca- 
pacity and unwillingness to use the openings 
which their system has provided, does pro- 
vide, and will continue to provide. 

What we need, first of all, is an under- 
standing of this universal, unitary, unending 
war to the finish. 

Second, we need a revolutionary strategy, 
to put the revolutionary forces of our time at 
our disposal and deny to them their use and 
exploitation. Only then will their system 
prove more vulnerable than ours, as poten- 
tially it is. 

With this caveat in mind, let us examine, 
first, their theoretical foundations and, sec- 
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ond, their strategical and tactical vulnera- 
bilities, insofar as the time permits the 
examination of these two subjects. 


I. THE THEORETICAL FOUNDATION—MARXISM 


The theoretical foundation lies in some- 
thing called Marxism. So I will examine, 
first, the self-refuting inconsistencies in 
Marxism and its prophesies refuted by his- 
tory. 

1. The prophecies 

A hundred years ago, Marx undertook to 
lay bare “the law of motion” of industrial 
society in a work called “Contribution to 
the Critique of Political Economy'’—exactly 
a hundred years old at this moment. And 
110 years ago, a decade earlier, Marx and 
Engels issued their call to arms in the “Com- 
munist Manifesto” with its dogmatic pro- 
nouncements and apocalyptic expectations. 
Those 110 years have not dealt kindly with 
Marxist predictions and have mocked and 
refuted the very “law of motion” which he 
claimed to have discovered. 

The heart of those works was an expecta- 
tion of an early apocalypse. The world was 
headed toward immediate and total catas- 
trophe. 

In 1848 this catastrophe was only days or, 
at most, weeks away. It would come with 
the next street skirmish. Before the year 
was up it was to come with the next war, 
which would come within the year. 

When it came neither with the street 
skirmishes nor with the wars which Marx 
advocated, then he decided it would come 
with the next downswing in the business 
cycle. 

The apocalypse failed to appear. 

The second startling thing about the Com- 
munist Manifesto which aimed to be the 
program for the Revolution of 1848 is that 
it prophesied the end of nationalism, yet 
1848 was the greatest explosion of national- 
ism in the history of Europe. 

And now, in the 20th Century, two world 
wars and their revolutionary aftermaths 
have proved that nationalism is the one 
great cause for which millions are ready to 
fight and die. 

It has spread from Europe, which was its 
home, to Asia, and Africa, which knew not 
the nation in Marx’s time. National feeling 
provides great vulnerabilities in the Soviet 
empire if we have the wit to exploit them, 
and provides great vulnerabilities for the 
free world in Asia and Africa because the 
men in the Kremlin do have the wit to ex- 
ploit the nationalism which they themselves 
in the “Communist Manifesto” said was on 
the way out or was already out. 

The third prophesy of Marx dealt with 
the increasing polarization of society. It 
treated industrial society in mythical 
Hegelian terms as a system, all the parts of 
which were so connected that no change 
could be made in it; the system could not 
be improved, reformed, evolved; it could 
only be scrapped. The defects were treated 
as integral to the system and incapable of 
being removed defect by defect, and replaced 
by other structures or circumstances, but 
only shattered, replaced by another system. 

The special mission was assigned by Marx 
to the working class to do the shattering. 
When this did not come immediately as the 
“Communist Manifesto” anticipated, Marx 
began his long work to give a “scientific’— 
the words are his—a scientific foundation to 
this expectation of the apocalypse. 

“Das Kapital” has this as its function. 
The book is strangely constructed so that 
most of it consists of empirical evidence, 
striking descriptions of the workings of in- 
dustrial society, drawn from the England of 
Marx’s day, or rather the England of the day 
before Marx's day. 

He took most of the evidence from the 
parliamentary blue books, of a parliament 
that had already investigated the evils of 
early industrialism and was busy regulating, 
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moderating, reforming, and removing the 
evil excrescences of industrialization. His 
book thus gives overwhelming evidence of 
this moderating and reforming, as he him- 
self is compelled finally to conclude some- 
where in the latter part of it. When he is 
discussing the achievement of the 10 hours 
law, regulation of child labor, and other such 
achievements of the England of his day, he 
writes: “Capital is under compulsion from 
society.” (What then happens to classes 
and the class struggle?) 

“Capital is under compulsion from society. 
The factory magnates have resigned them- 
selves to the inevitable. The power of re- 
sistance of capital has gradually weakened. 
The power of attack of the working class has 
grown with the number of its allies. Hence, 
the comparatively rapid advance since 1860.“ 

If you read Marx’s “Capital” as an em- 
pirical student should read it, the over- 
whelming evidence of the blue books drives 
you, as it drove him, to this conclusion. Yet 
when you come to the last chapter, “the last 
for which the first was made,” a chapter 
called The Historical Tendency of Capitalist 
Accumulation,” you find that capital came 
into the world, conceived in original sin, “a 
congenital bloodstain on its cheek, dripping 
with blood and dirt from head to foot, from 
every pore.” 

And it is destined to leave it now in a 
fearful cataclysm, a day of wrath and doom, 
by the workings of “the imminent laws of 
capitalist production itself.” 

“One capitalist kills many;” all other 
classes are destined to be proletarianized; 
and, as if by mitosis, society is to be polar- 
ized. “Along with the constantly diminish- 
ing number of magnates of capital * * * 
grows the mass of misery, oppression, slavery, 
degradation, exploitation; but with this 
grows too the revolt of the working class. 
* + * The monopoly of capital becomes a 
fetter upon the mode of production. Cen- 
tralization of the means of production, and 
socialization of labor, at last reach a point 
where they become incompatible with their 
capitalist integument. This integument is 
burst asunder. The knell of capitalist pri- 
vate property sounds, The expropriators are 
expropriated.” 

Thus the conclusion of 1848 is tacked on 
again after the mass of empirical material 
to the contrary which makes up the bulk 
of the volume. For this it was not necessary 
to study the parliamentary blue books, for 
this is a conclusion of 1844 to 1848. 

Such has been the perversity of history 
that she has in the countries of advanced 
industry not vouchsafed the revolution Marx 
expected, but has vouchsafed revolutions 
which invoke Marx’s name only in under- 
developed countries on the eve of indus- 
trialization or just having begun it, in coun- 
tries shaken by the impact of the West’s 
economy and equality upon autocratic in- 
stitutions which Marx regarded not as pre- 
socialist but as prebourgeoisie or non- 
bourgeoisie. 


2. Industrial society not at the end but the 
beginning of its development 


Another thing which would startle Marx 
were he to be resurrected today is the suc- 
cession of industrial revolutions which fol- 
lowed his “industrial revolution.” He knew 
the development from cottage artisanship to 
machinofacture, from the use of wind and 
water and animal and manpower to the use 
of steam power. This was the industrial 
revolution that Marx studied. 

But the industrial revolution is unending. 
He thought that industrial society had 
reached “the end of its development” in 
1848 when he delivered its doom so stir- 
ringly. Actually it was but at the beginning 
of the development of its productive forces. 

Since then have come the age of elec- 
tricity, of conveyor belt, combustion engine, 
synthetic chemistry, electronics, automation, 
fission, fusion; and the end is nowhere in 
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sight, unless atomic war should bring a cata- 
clysm indeed, but not Marx’s cataclysm. 


3. Not polarization but depolarization 


The society which he thought was to 
polarize until it had reached the breaking 
point of total polarization has actually been 
depolarizing. Intermediate classes have not 
disappeared; they have multiplied. The in- 
dustrial proletariat has not become the 
whole of society, except for the little hand- 
ful of magnates at the opposite pole, but it 
has lost in numerical weight in society while 
it has gained in status and in economic and 
political power. 

Classes have become more fluid and more 
equalized. Not merely in comparatively 
classless America but in once caste-ridden 
England and France and Germany as well. 

In America, absurdly Marx would think, 
one man, woman, and child in every eight 
is today a stockholder in the great corpora- 
tions which he thought were going to pro- 
vide the little “handful” of capitalists to 
be destroyed. 

Main Street frequently exercises more 
power than Wall Street, and labor and 
farmers have more influence on legislation 
than corporation executives or bankers. 
The latter could only fume impotently and 
curse “that man in the White House” while 
we went through the tremendous revolution 
in our society known as the New Deal. And 
even the “owning class” was divided in its 
attitude. 

The state thus has proved refractory to 
Marxist prophesies. In place of becoming 
an executive committee of a shrinking bour- 
geoisie, as he described it, it has been in- 
creasingly democratized, subjected to pres- 
sure of the labor vote, the farm vote, and 
the intermediate class votes, even to the 
pressure of strategically located minorities 
such as the Negroes in the big cities of the 
North. 

Out of labor's influence on government, 
and out of the classless pressure of the 
whole of society, has come a state regula- 
tion of economic life, a legal limitation of 
the hours of work, a minimum wage, col- 
lective bargaining, the legislated right to 
organize, and a whole sweep of social se- 
curity legislation. 

“The state,” as the French Socialist Deat 
wrote, “has undergone a process of sociali- 
zation, while socialism has undergone a 
process of nationalization.” 


4. The growing supremacy of politics over 
economics 


In Marx’s day there was a general super- 
stition of which Marx was the most promi- 
nent advocate but which was general for 
most of the leading thinkers of his age: the 
superstitution that “economics determines 
politics.” In the 20th century even a half- 
wit—Hitler was a halfwit, in a sense—has 
discovered that politics tends to determine 
economics. In fact, totalitarianism is, from 
this angle, an attempt totally to determine 
the economic and social structure of society 
by putting one’s hand on the powerful po- 
litical lever, the lever of unified, centralized, 
and exclusive power. 

Thus what has happened to the economy 
is that it has been increasingly politicalized. 
Moreover, the whole notion of an autono- 
mous economy, with its own autonomic laws, 
on which Marx based himself, and on which 
Marx’s opponents in the middle 19th century 
based themselves no less, all this has be- 
come obsolete and revealed itself as no long- 
er a workable hypothesis. In its place has 
come the increasing social and political reg- 
ulation of the economy. Politics determines 
economics through tariffs, protectionism, 
quotas of export and import, currency reg- 
ulation and manipulation, regulation of the 
interest rate, deficit spending, price floors, 
price ceilings, parities, subsidies, state foster- 
ing of cartelization as in Germany, state 
persecution or prosecution of cartelization as 
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in our antitrust acts in the United States, 
supranational economies like Benelux, the 
“inner six Common Market,” the “outer 
seven free trade area,” and all the other 
supra-national economies that are beginning 
to grow up. And in vast areas of the world 
there is total politicalization and autarky. 
Not a word of what Marx has written as 
helpful in approaching the problems of this, 
our era. 

Whether these features which I have just 
enumerated so swiftly are to be welcomed 
or to be feared, they have surely produced a 
world which makes the projections of Marx 
and the projections of his 19th century op- 
ponents alike irrelevant. 


5, The worker rejects his mission 


Unkindest cut of all, the worker himself 
has not consented to being increasingly pro- 
letarianized, increasingly impoverished, and 
having thrust upon him the mission with 
which Marx endowed him. 

If the worker has engaged in a class 
struggle, the struggle of his class has been 
to put off from himself this increasing 
proletarianization and impoverishment and 
this mission which Marx has conferred upon 
him. 

In this struggle the workers have displayed 
stubbornness, tirelessness, courage, selfish- 
ness, solidarity, skill, incapacity to recog- 
nize when they are defeated, and the power 
to enlist the sympathy of the rest of society 
in fighting off this prophetic destiny and this 
prophetic assignment. 

Unlike the intellectuals who offered them 
socialist leadership, they have no stomach 
for being reduced to naught, the better to 
prepare themselves for becoming all. 

To win the suffrage on the continent of 
Europe, to influence and exert control over 
government, to legalize and contractualize 
improvements in the hours of their lives 
that are spent in labor, to win some secu- 
rity and dignity within the system in which 
they lived, to becoming “something” in the 
world in which they have their being, not 
“everything” in the world which exists only 
in the fantasy of the utopians, of whom 
Marx was perhaps the greatest—it is to these 
aims that they have rallied. For this they 
have fought their struggle, and to these aims 
they have succeeded in rallying most of 
modern society as a whole. 

Those who “being naught were to become 
all,” having become something, the whole 
scheme loses its tidy outlines. 

Thus, the flaw in the foundation itself, 
the theory on which communism claims to 
build, lies in the fact that a hundred years 
of subsequent history have reduced every 
theoretical tenet of Marxism to a shambles. 


6. Marzism as an ism 


Insofar as it has claimed to be a science, 

it is dead. Marx and Engels in their last 
years were uncomfortably aware of this, and 
were beginning an uneasy and reluctant 
patching or revising of their dogmas. But 
after their death the revisionists who fol- 
lowed were outlawed and condemned, and 
ceased to be Marxists, and those who claimed 
to be Marxists survived only with the aid 
of the frozen orthodoxy of a dogmatic creed 
no longer subject to scientific examination 
or revision. 
Indeed, however, in this lies the strength 
and the staying powers of Marxism after 
Marxism as a “science” has proved itself 
bankrupt. As a science, it has produced 
only invalid results, but it is also an “ism”— 
Marxism. You note that there is no 
“Smithism,” ‘“Millism,” 
“Durckheimism,” Micheletism,“ Ranke- 
ism” or “Gibbonism,” but there is a Marx- 
ism. And this is a fundamental difference 
which we must strive to understand. 

Besides having claimed to be a science, it 
has been a creed which can be clung to by 
faith when the intellect questions and re- 
bels. 
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Unfortunately, therefore, Marxism can be 
refuted by intellect talking to intellect, but 
the strength of the movement itself, of 
Marxism as such, lies not in the realm of 
ideas but in the realm of emotions. It is an 
ersatz religion, and this is harder to reach 
with rational argument. 


7. The world revolution of our time 


Though the Marxist revolution never oc- 
curred, nor is it ever likely to, we do indeed 
live in an age of revolution, an age of revo- 
lution which began before Marx’ time and 
which will outlast the time of every man 
who is facing me today. 

It is not the revolution which Marx pred- 
icated, nor did it grow from the seeds which 
he sowed. His theory was but one of the 
misunderstandings of this revolution. The 
West’s rapid expansion to all the continents 
of the world upset all the world’s surviving 
civilizations. Western society planted every- 
where the seeds of its own creativeness, its 
own problems, and its own dissensions. 

We are in the midst of a world revolution 
in the true sense. The Communists did not 
create it, but they study ceaselessly to utilize 
it for the spread of their power and for the 
destruction of ours. We did create it. But 
we do not try to understand or to utilize it, 
nor to aid it in finding new forms of abun- 
dance and of freedom. The Communists seek 
to give neither abundance to the mass nor 
freedom. What they propose to do is to ex- 
tend their power and their zone; to set up 
regimes of specialized productivity for power 
and for war, and not regimes of plenty or of 
freedom; to link the revolutionary forces 
afoot in the world to their war for the win- 
ning of the world. 

Whoever harnesses the forces of this rev- 
olution which the West has set in motion 
yet has not striven to understand; whoever 
manages to put these forces in politics and 
economies, in science and technology, in all 
fields of life to its use, and to deny them 
to its opponent, that side will win the strug- 
gle for the world. 

Insofar as the Communists are doing just 
that and we are not, they are slowly winning 
the war and will continue to win the war 
which will occupy the rest of our century, 
and therefore as I said in opening, in spite 
of the inconsistencies, cruelties, and absurd- 
ities of their system, the balance of vul- 
nerability has been swinging from their 
side to ours. 


II. THE STRATEGY AND TACTICS—LENINISM 


In the remaining time I want to say a 
word about Leninism. I will define Lenin- 
ism, I think accurately and truly for the 
purposes of this discussion, as the strategy 
and tactics for waging this war which I have 
been describing, and utilizing the revolu- 
tionary forces afloat in the world for the 
purposes of building totalitarian single- 
party power throughout the world. 

Leninism claims to be Marxism. But the 
“Marxism’’—as Lenin put it, or as Stalin 
put it— of the period of imperialism, world 
war, and world revolution” Leninism claims 
to be Marxism yet in all essential respects 
it has stood Marxism on its head as Marx 


claims to have stood Hegelianism on its 


head. z 

Marx: Economics determines politics, 
Lenin (and Hitler, too): Politics determines 
economics. 

Marx: Revolution comes after capitalism 
has reached its pinnacle and comes first in 
the most advanced countries. 

Lenin: Revolution comes first where capi- 
talism is weakest, a theory of the break in 
the system at the point of its weakest link.” 

Marx: The revolution will come first in 
England; or perhaps Germany or France. 

Lenin: The revolution comes first in Rus- 
sia, where capitalism is weakest, and then 
we carry the revolution to advanced Europe, 


or failing in that, to Asia and Africa from 
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backward Russia in order to deny to the ad- 
vanced countries their outlets and markets, 
cut them off from the backward part of the 
world, and cut the undeveloped countries 
off from them. A 

Marx: The working class is destined to 
develop its own consciousness, its own 
theory, its own organization, its own party, 
and its own revolution. 

Lenin: The working class left to itself is 
capable only of bourgeois thought. Not the 
“bourgeois-minded and vacillating“ working 
class but a revolutionary elite, a classless 
vanguard party, is the guardian of the work- 
ing class. It dictates to the working class. 
It rules over the working class—and all other 
classes. It uses the working class as a bat- 
tering ram because the urban working class 
is the most unified and concentrated, but it 
uses the peasantry as a battering ram too, 
and it tries to use discontent in all classes. 
And piling up the discontents, it aims to 
put in power not the working class but its 
own elite vanguard nonclass party. 

If this is so, of course you can make a 
revolution in a backward country where the 
working class is not ripe, and this vanguard 
party can profess to be establishing a dic- 
tatorship in the name of the proletariat 
where the proletariat is only beginning to 
come into existence. Or you can go to 
China and use the peasantry as the batter- 
ing ram. And when you have seized the 
scepter of power you can claim that you 
have the dictatorship of a proletariat which 
does not yet exist, 

Or in Vietnam—where is the proletariat of 
Vietnam? Ho Chi Minh, dictator in the name 
of a dictatorship of a nonexistent prole- 
tariat through a nonexistent party of the 
proletariat, dictates over a society which 
is not only not socialist but is still pre- 
capitalist in its character. 

Leninism can be understood first, as a 
strategy and tactics for the conquest of 
power, 

Second, for the holding and expansion of 
power; 

Third, for the making of that power abso- 
lute and total; ; 

Fourth, as a prescription for the building 
of a party designed for the seizure and hold- 
ing of power; 

Fifth, as a strategy and tactics—and that 
is the way I have defined it today—for the 
utilization of the discontents, the unrests, 
the disturbances and the revolutionary 
forces which the West has set afloat in the 
world, their utilization to the end of sub- 
verting and destroying all that the West 
stands for, and all that the West dreams of. 

It is a revolutionary strategy for the win- 
ning of the world and for the remaking of 
man according to Lenin’s blueprint. As such 
it is, of course, highly vulnerable if there is 
standing over against it an alert, de- 
termined and watchful opponent, ready to 
utilize the revolutionary situations and 
strategies and really contest for the leader- 
ship of the forces set free by Western civil- 
ization itself. 


III. THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION—PROMISE AND 
PERFORMANCE 

The Russian revolution is now over 40 
years old. In the four decades that this new 
power has existed and become total, all of 
its original promises have turned into their 
opposites. Here is where an alert opponent 
would find more vulnerabilities than he 
would know what to do with if it were really 
on the job. 

1. It promised “land to the peasants” but 
in the end it took away even the land which 
the peasants had under the czars, and it 
herded him into a new state-owned serfdom. 

2. It promises “perpetual peace.” But in- 
stead it has produced a totalitarian state 
which wages forever a twofold war, a war on 
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its own people to remake them according to 
its blueprint, and a war upon the world. 

And I don't mean the word war“ figura- 
tively but literally. When it wages war on 
its own people, it is a real war, a war of 
nerves, a war of quarantine (the Iron Cur- 
tain), a war of propaganda, of agitation, of 
conditioning, of psychological warfare, of 
physical warfare, of prisons, of concentra- 
tion camps, of bombardment by loudspeak- 
ers and press and movies and all the means 
of cultural conditioning and when necessary 
a bullet in the base of the brain. 

At the same time it has used this war upon 
its own people to keep them on a mobiliza- 
tion footing for unending war for the win- 
ning of the world. 

8. It promised “production for use,” that 
is, for the sake of the consumer and con- 
sumers’ goods, but instead it has set up pro- 

` duction for production's sake, for the sake of 
expanding the oppressive power of the pro- 
ducer-owner state. 

4. It promised plenty, and it has produced 
perpetual scarcity of all the goods that make 
life gracious, pleasant, easy, cultured, re- 
warding, full of promise and possibility. 

5. The state that was to wither away has 
expanded to totality. “Every cook was to 
become master of the affairs of the state,” 
now the state is the master of the affairs 
of every cook. 

6. It promised freedom, and it has abol- 
ished all freedoms. 

7. It promised the workers paradise, and 
has immured its people behind an impene- 
trable wall and turned their country into a 
prison for their thoughts and for their very 
lives, which cannot be penetrated by learn- 
ing what happens on the outside, nor by the 
freedom to discuss what is happening to 
themselves on the inside. 

8. Tt has raised the banner of national 
self-determination and anti-imperialism, but 
it has become the most aggressive, the most 
oppressive, the most rapidly expanding im- 
perialist power in the whole history of man. 

Thus—and I haye named only a few of 
these potential vulnerabilities—all the reyo- 
lutionary slogans which Lenin sought to 
use and which the Kremlin uses today 
against all existing peoples, governments and 
institutions, could easily be turned by a de- 
termined opponent, in tune with our age 
and ready to use revolutionary strategy, into 
weapons in our hands. Their hands would 
prove nerveless and lifeless if we would but 
grasp the weapons which they are using 
against us and which are not theirs by right 
but by right can be made to belong to us, 
for they are indeed our weapons. 

We, not they, are today the advocates of 
genuine agrarian reform and the right of 
each man to till his own land. There is no 
country in the world more badly in need of 
agrarian reform than the U.S.S.R. itself. 

We, not they, are the advocates of a just 
and enduring peace, based on the respect 
for the rights and the existence of all na- 
tions in being or aborning or yet to be. 

We, not they, are the champions of the 
rights and freedoms of workingmen, the 
freedom of movement, the freedom to change 
jobs, and freedom to build organizations of 
their own choosing under their own control, 
the right to elect their own officials, to for- 
mulate and negotiate their own demands, the 
right to strike, the right to vote for a party 
and a program and candidates of their own 
choice, 

We, and not they, are able to call the 
armies to “fraternize across the trenches,” 
for it is they who must cut off their armies 
from the news of what is happening in the 
West. And we who must make our armies 
and theirs understand what is happening 
in their land. 

We, not they, are the champions of the 
freedom of the human spirit, of the freedom 
of the arts and sciences, freedom of con- 
science, freedom of belief and worship, free- 
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dom from scarcity and want, and from the 
tyranny of irresponsible and omnipotent 
officials. 

‘Though in all these things the free world 
presents its own imperfections and lapses, 
these are the things that the free world 
stands for and in good measure realized, and 
these are the things which totalitarianism 
completely destroys and makes high treason 
even to think upon. 

In the battle for the future shape of the 
world, all the creative and explosive weapons 
are in our hands if we have the wit and 
the understanding to take them up. If no, 
then there are not psychological or ideo- 
logical vulnerabilities of communism. If 
yes, they are vulnerable on every front and 
at every moment and in every layer of their 
society. 

Whether the answer to this question is 
“Yes” or “No,” this will determine, in my 
judgment, the outcome of the protracted 
war that is likely to occupy the rest of our 
lives and the rest of our century. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
pick in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Connecticut yield to the Senator 
from New York? 

Mr. DODD. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I wish to take this 
opportunity to commend the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut for 
his splendid presentation of the need for 
the creation of a Freedom Commission 
and the establishment of a Freedom 
Academy. The eloquence and the dedi- 
cation to this cause of the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut are in keep- 
ing with his longstanding, tireless 
leadership in the fight against interna- 
tional communism. 

Probably no Member of the U.S. Sen- 
ate in all its history has more ably or 
penetratingly disclosed the dangers of 
the Communist conspiracy. Time and 
time again, over a period of many years, 
he has called attention with vigor and 
eloquence to the dangers which exist to 
us in this field. 

Certainly, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut is not fooled by the attempts of the 
Communists, and certainly he is aware 
of the dangers we face. He recognizes 
the menace for what it is—an atheistic 
attempt to take over the entire world. 

I only regret that the eloquence of the 
distinguished Senator today appears to 
be so futile, because there seems to be so 
little chance that action will be taken 
and completed at this session on his 
Freedom Commission and Freedom 
Academy proposal. 

Certainly it should be clear to all of 
us that there is a great need to train 
and educate all of our people on the 
aims, objectives, and tactics of inter- 
national communism. As Vice President 
Nrxon said only recently, it is impera- 
tive for us to understand the enemy and 
his goals, in order to be able to counter 
his efforts. 

Establishment of a Freedom Academy, 
to develop the science of combating the 
world Communist conspiracy and to 
train and develop leaders for all-out 
Political war, would certainly be in keep- 
ing with the Vice President’s views in 
this field. Its objective of increasing 
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awareness throughout the free world of 
the machinations of international com- 
munism and methods of responding to 
them should commend it to every Mem- 
ber of this body. 

That is why I am so pleased the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp] has spotlighted the 
Freedom Commission idea so ably today. 
Eventual establishment of the Commis- 
sion would be a lasting monument to 
him and to others who have so vigor- 
ously supported the Freedom Commis- 
sion idea, and particularly to our dis- 
tinguished colleague from South Dakota 
[Mr. Munpt] and to our distinguished 
colleague from Illinois [Mr. Dovgtas], 
who are the coauthors of this bill. 

The bill is now on the calendar. It is 
Calendar No. 1882. The text of it has 
been placed in the Rrcorp by our dis- 
tinguished colleague from Connecticut. 
It seems to me it merits early consider- 
ation. It was reported to the Senate by 
the Committee on the Judiciary on June 
30, 1960. We have before us a resolution 
to tell the President he ought not to 
make recess appointments. That reso- 
lution was reported to the Senate on 
August 22, 1960. I feel we should take 
action at this session on this very im- 
portant bill, which can be an effective 
instrument in the struggle against Com- 
munist aggression. 

I congratulate the Senator from Con- 
necticut for sounding the clarion call for 
action on this important piece of pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I am 
grateful for the tribute and the 8 
which my distinguished colleague has 
paid to me. I do not deserve it. I wish 
I were more humble, but I am afraid I 
like to be paid such compliments. How- 
ever, as I have pointed out previously, 
it was the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. Munpt] and the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois LMr. 
Doucras!] in this body who hammered 
out this proposal, joined in the House 
by Representative Jupp, of Minnesota, 
and Representative HERLONG, of Florida. 

The Senator from South Dakota and 
the Senator from Illinois have over the 
years been among the most consistent 
advocates of an intelligent anti-Commu- 
nist policy. This bill is a tribute to their 
dedication and vision. I regret, partic- 
ularly, that the Senator from Ilinois— 
who ranks, in my opinion, as one of the 
greatest Senators of our time—is absent 
at this moment. I know how much the 
measure means to him and how much 
of himself he has given to it. 

I do not want to mention more names, 
because if I do, I will leave someone out. 
But these are the men who brought the 
bill forward, these are the men who de- 
serve the real credit. I want to make 
that clear. I am glad I had the oppor- 
tunity to support the pioneering meas- 
ure which they have initiated. 

However, I wish to pay a special trib- 
ute to the group of dedicated young 
Americans in Orlando, Fla., under the 
leadership of Mr. Alan T. Grant, Jr., who 
first conceived of the idea of a Freedom 
Academy, and who have worked tire- 
lessly and without any remuneration for 
almost 10 years to convert this concept 
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into a reality. The country owes them 
a very great debt of gratitude. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I deeply 
appreciate the words of commendation 
from the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut, but, actually, he is alto- 
gether too modest in what he has had to 
say, because while it is true the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Doveras] and I are the coauthors of this 
bill in the Senate, it is likewise true that 
the distinguished and able Senator from 
Connecticut has been a tower of strength 
in committee, where action was impor- 
tant and imperative, and where it was 
promptly forthcoming. 

I know it was largely the persistence 
and the perspicacity of the Senator from 
Connecticut which brought the bill 
through the subcommittee and through 
the full committee, aided by my distin- 
guished friend from New York, who has 
just had some very pleasant things to 
say about the proposed legislation, which 
means we now have it available for 
Senate action. 

I join in the expression of the distin- 
guished Senator from New York in the 
hope that before this extra session of the 
Senate concludes, we shall have enacted 
this legislation. 

I would be hopeful that we could pass 
it with a very minimum of debate, and 
probably not over 1 hour’s time overall, 
because I am convinced that merely to 
understand what this Freedom Com- 
mission, and Freedom Academy propose 
to do is to present a case so persuasive 
that it should pass the Senate without a 
single dissenting vote. 

I am equally confident that the House, 
once we have acted, will act promptly, 
because, regardless of political party, we 
are all concerned about the great and 
growing threat of communism. We 
listen to long speeches and to debate 
about whether we have a missile gap, 
or a production gap, or some other kind 
of gap, but I do not think anyone will 
deny that the United States has a great 
propaganda gap, from the standpoint of 
being in competition with the great es- 
pionage and propaganda network of the 
Communists. From the standpoint of 
sending agents effectively to represent 
the cause of communism overseas, the 
Soviets have done a greater and more 
comprehensive job in training skilled 
visitors to go abroad than we have in the 
free part of the world. It is to supply 
this great and glaring gap that this bill 
was devised and brought out of commit- 
tee. 
I cannot think of anything else that 
the Senate could do more worthwhile 
than to enact this legislation which the 
country needs, which is crying to be en- 
acted, and which the free world needs. 
Certainly, there is no legislation before 
us now, and none on the agenda, which 
is more important. 

I say this without a single implication 
of criticism of the Rules Committee or 
the Policy Committee, or whoever it is 
on the Democratic side that sets up the 
legislative agenda, and certainly with no 
implication of criticism of the majority 
leader, the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
JOHNSON], because I have spoken with 
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him within the last 48 hours, and he has 
told me he was going to try hard to get 
the Senate to act on the bill today, and 
if not today, tomorrow. I know when he 
says he is going to try hard, he gets 
things done, and when he tells anyone 
that he will try hard, he will try hard. 
Therefore I am as confident as I am 
hopeful that we are not going to let the 
mantle of this Congress come down on 
this session by reason of having failed to 
act when action is so important and 
when there is no controversy among the 
Members of our two parties, or within 
the parties, about the fact that we need 
to close the gap and to provide the 
means and the talent so we can do battle 
for freedom all over the world with 
greater effectiveness than the Commu- 
nists do battle for their form of godless 
tyranny. To do that we must act favor- 
ably on this legislation before this session 
of Congress adjourns sine die. Other- 
wise this Congress will have failed in an 
important area of its public responsi- 
bility. 

This legislation has been endorsed and 
supported by distinguished individuals: 

Mr. C. D. Jackson, former cold war 
adviser to President Eisenhower. 

Mr. Herbert Philbrick, well-known 
counteragent for the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, who knows whereof he 
speaks out of bitter experience. 

Mr. Arthur G. McDowell, prominent 
labor union official and executive secre- 
tary of the Council Against Communist 
Aggression, under whose aegis a meeting 
was held in Washington, where a great 
deal of enthusiasm and support was 
aroused for this legislation. 

Dr. Gerhart Niemeyer, highly recog- 
nized expert on Soviet affairs and a 
member of the faculty at Notre Dame 
University. 

Dr. Stefan Possony, formerly asso- 
ciated with the Institute of Advanced 
Study at Princeton, N.J., and a former 
faculty member at the National War 
College, and presently a professor at 
Georgetown University. 

Dr. Possony speaks out of an abun- 
dance of experience when he tells us that 
in the field of psychological warfare we 
are already late in trying to close the 
gap with Russia, and that we are in 
great need of improved training and 
techniques in the field of psychological 
warfare. What we are doing in the War 
College to train our military leaders we 
must start doing through such means as 
this bill proposes in an effort to increase 
our efficiency in the field of training 
people in foreign policy in the tech- 
niques of the cold war, and in our col- 
leges and schools. Here little has been 
done because we lack the means, 

Then there are many publications 
which favor the legislation. 

Several newspapers have editorialized 
favorably on this proposal, including the 
Hollywood (Calif.) Citizens News; the 
Lewiston (Idaho) Morning Tribune; the 
Fairbanks (Alaska) Daily News-Miner; 
the Lewiston (Maine) Daily Sun; the 
New York City Daily News; the Tampa 
(Fla.) Tampa Tribune; the Orlando 
(Fla.) Sentinel Star; and Life magazine, 
as well as a host of others. I mention 
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these only to show the geographic 
spread. 

Mr. President, we should also pay some 
tribute, it seems to me, in large measure 
to Mr. Alan Grant, Jr. Mr. Alan Grant, 
Jr., is a distinguished attorney from 
Orlando, Fla., who on his own since 
1950 has been working in this field try- 
ing to establish in that delightful Florida 
city at least some small facsimile of 
what we hope to do in the National 
Capital in a big and important way. He 
has been an early and ardent advocate 
of this proposal to establish a Freedom 
Commission and a Freedom Academy. 

I salute the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut for carrying the flag, 
for being an engine of strength, for 
having moved the proposed legislation 
to the point where it is now ready for 
Senate action. All we need to do is to 
pass it, to send it to the House, and 
to have it passed there. I join the 
Senator, and I join the distinguished 
Senator from New York [Mr. KEATING] 
in expressing the hope that yet today, 
certainly yet this week, and most as- 
suredly yet in this special session of 
Congress, we shall act in this area of 
our responsibility where action is so 
vitally imperative to our entire crusade 
for enduring peace with freedom and 
justice. 

Every newspaper article brings that 
point clearer home. Every report from 
Cuba brings that clearer home. There 
is no reason for delay. Delay is danger- 
ous. We must not continue to do noth- 
ing in an area where we should do a 
whole lot and where we should have 
done a whole lot more a long time ago. 

I thank the Senator very much and 
I do hope we can get action on our 
Freedom Academy proposal. I sin- 
cerely believe it is a matter of vital im- 
portance to our way of life. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the Senator for 
his remarks. I have talked with the 
majority leader. He is very sympa- 
thetic toward getting the measure before 
the Senate, and is earnestly attempting 
to do so. I am very much encouraged. 
I think we shall have it before us. At 
all times the majority leader has shown 
sympathetic interest in the problem and 
he has given us a great deal of help. It 
is important for that to be said for the 
RECORD. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DODD. I yield to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
for yielding to me. I compliment the 
Senator for a fine speech and for his sup- 
port of the measure. 

I really rose, Mr. President, to thank 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota for his kind reference to my col- 
league, the Representative from Florida 
(Mr. HERLonG], and to my warm friend, 
Mr. Alan Grant, of Orlando, who has 
literally devoted hundreds, if not thou- 
sands of hours to the development of 
this program. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 
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STRAINS IN THE ALLIANCE BE- 
TWEEN RED CHINA AND THE 
SOVIET UNION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, last 
week I drew attention to one of the most 
notable developments on the interna- 
tional landscape. I said before this body 
that the strains in the alliance between 
Red China and the Soviet Union have 
been increasing in recent years, and that 
in the last several weeks the differences 
have been quite dramatic. 

When a dog bites a man, that is not 
news. But when a man bites a dog, that 
is news. Well, Mr. President, when the 
Soviets ban a Western publication, that 
is not news. But when they ban a Red 
Chinese publication, that is news. Fur- 
ther, when hundreds of Soviet tech- 
nicians quite abruptly leave Red China, 
that, also, is news. 

In the last week, a number of informed 
and balanced commentaries have been 
written about the Sino-Soviet tension, 
and I want to append them to my re- 
marks. 

I wish to reiterate my contention, Mr. 
President, that Red China and the So- 
viet Union are not about to split tomor- 
row. There are still strong bonds which 
attach the two Communist giants. But 
the tension is greatly increasing, and it 
is incumbent upon our Department of 
State to watch the relationship with 
great insight and sophistication so that 
our foreign policy may realistically take 
into account this dramatic new dimen- 
sion to the cold war. 

Since reference has been made today 
to the situation in Cuba and in Latin 
America, with reference to the tremen- 
dous growth of the Red Communist Chi- 
nese propaganda in the Latin American 
countries and in Africa, I wish to state 
that the main thrust of Communist in- 
filtration in Africa today is not from 
Soviet Russia, but is from Communist 
China. The largest propaganda pro- 
gram today of the Communist ideology 
comes from Communist China in Latin 
America. We are seeing a dramatic de- 
velopment of Communist Chinese politi- 
cal and ideological aggression, which 
surely ought to be noted by those who 
are formulating and administering our 
policies. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following articles be printed 
at this point in the Recorp: “A Chinese- 
Russian Break,” by Joseph Alsop in the 
August 24 edition of the Washington 
Post and Times Herald; “The Party 
Line’s Tangled Wires,” by Chalmers M. 
Roberts in the August 21 edition of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald; 
“Why the Russo-Chinese Snarling?” by 
Roscoe Drummond in the August 21 edi- 
tion of the Washington Post and Times 
Herald; and “Soviet Criticizes China 
War Camp” and “Soviet Defends Poli- 
cies” from the August 26 edition of the 
New York Times. 

These articles merely underscore what 
I attempted to say to the Senate last 
week as to some of the more interest- 
ing and, in fact, startling developments 
in the alliance between Communist 
China and the Soviet Union. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 24, 1960] 
A CHINESE-RUSSIAN BREAK? 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

According to persistent reports from Mos- 
cow, the central committee of the Soviet 
Communist Party has been circulating a 
highly explosive special letter on Russian- 
Chinese relations to all party organizations, 
both at home and abroad. 

The reports, though not absolutely con- 
firmed are regarded as reliable. One of them 
compares the central committee’s new ency- 
clical to the famous letter of the central com- 
mittee passing on the news of Nikita S. 
Khrushchev’s secret speech denouncing 
Joseph Stalin. 

Most, though not all, of the reports agree 
that the new encyclical was sent as a result 
of the Bucharest meeting, which aired the 
bitter though somewhat mysterious Sino- 
Soviet ideological dispute about the possibili- 
ties of peaceful coexistence. If this is cor- 
rect, the circular must have been approved 
by the meeting of the Soviet central commit- 
tee just subsequent to the meeting in 
Bucharest. 

On this assumption, the sending of the 
circular was not a recent event. Yet the 
mere news of its existence has caused a per- 
ceptible increase in expert speculation about 
the eventual open rupture between Peking 
and Moscow. 

In the words of one expert, “The volcano 
has been rumbling horribly for some 
months.“ The news of the circular letter 
from the Soviet central committee is like 
the sudden sight of smoke belching from 
the crater. In the circumstances, the pos- 
sibility of an actual eruption really has to 
be thought about. 

The volcano’s rumblings, it must be added, 
have been distinctly more ominous than has 
yet been realized by all but a few people 
here. Consider the all-but-incredible, hith- 
erto unpublicized exchange that took place 
on August 13 between the official Izvestia in 
Moscow and the equally official People’s Daily 
in Peiping. 

“Not much wisdom is needed,” Izvestia 
trumpeted, “to assemble and sometimes dis- 
tort quotations and to repeat over and over 
again that imperialist wars are inevitable 
until socialism triumphs. Such people * * * 
Lenin called ‘leftist’ phrasemongers. Lenin 
ridiculed their theories of prohibiting the 
Soviet peaceful relations with capitalist 
countries and stepping up revolutions. 

“Therefore for those who wish to replace 
the developing, living teachers of Marxism- 
Leninism with a dead dogma, it is a blas- 
phemy to refer to Lenin.” 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 25, 1960] 
Soviet DEFENDS POLICIES 
(By Wiliam J. Jorden) 

WaAsHINGTON, August 25.—High-ranking 
Government officials are convinced that the 
Soviet Communist Party has circulated 
among its cells at home and to Communist 
parties abroad an elaborate defense of Mos- 
cow’s foreign policy. The policy statements 
are believed to contain strongly worded but 
indirect criticism of the Chinese Commu- 
nists. 
Competent sources here said the text of 
the Soviet “manifesto” on the “cold war” 
and the diplomatic struggle with the West 
had not become available for full study. 
These sources added, however, that reports 
of its existence were too varied and had 
come from too many sources to allow seri- 
ous doubts about their validity. 
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UNITED STATES OUTLINES DOCUMENT 


United States specialists were reported to 
have drawn up an outline of what they 
thought was in the Soviet party document, 
It is considered that recent published articles 
and statements from Soviet sources provide 
a reliable guide as to the broad lines of the 
Soviet policy declaration. 

What is missing is the precise language 
that some reports suggests is the most in- 
teresting feature of Moscow’s defense of 
its foreign-policy position. Several inform- 
ants have said that the tone of the Soviet 
document is surprisingly strong. 


POWER STRUGGLE SEEN 


Reports of the Soviet move are regarded 
as new and intriguing evidence of the con- 
tinuing struggle between Moscow and Pei- 
ping for ideological leadership of the Com- 
munist world. They come at a time when 
other indications, equally indirect, of tension 
between the two major Communist powers 
have increased. 

Among the latter was the recent disclos- 
ures that two Chinese Communist publica- 
tions, magazines called “China” and “Friend- 
ship,” have suddenly disappeared from news- 
stands in the Soviet capital. 


[From the Washington Post, Aug. 21, 1960] 
THE Parry Line’s TANGLED WIRES 
(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 


The inner mystery of the Communist 
world long has been, and still remains, the 
nature of the Soviet-Red Chinese relation- 
ship. The flurry of stories recently about 
Soviet technicians leaving China only adds 
to the uncertainty. 

What is known firsthand is that one train- 
load of Soviet citizens and their families 
was seen leaving Peiping. Secondhand re- 
ports have it that other trainloads also have 
left the Chinese capital but probably the 
total of departing Soviet technicians is under 
1,000. 

A Prench news agency dispatch from Pei- 
ping last week, a dispatch which passed 
through censorship, reported “emotional 
scenes 4 days a week” at the Peiping railway 
station. The dispatch said that most of the 
repatriated experts were engineers and fore- 
men assigned to train Chinese cadres and 
workers to use new Soviet equipment, 

The reason why a trainload or more of 
Soviet technicians departing from Peiping 
can cause such a stir is, of course, very im- 
portant to the United States. It has to do 
with the Soviet-Chinese relationship which 
in turn affects the United States-Communist 
relationship. 

The basic elements of the relations be- 
tween the two big Communist states is no 
great mystery: They are drawn together by 
common interests more important than the 
things which tend to push them apart. The 
mystery has to do with the latter—how 
much divisive force is there and, above all, 
where will it lead in the years ahead? And 
how much control can Moscow, which has 
the nuclear weapons, continue to exert over 
Peiping, which does not yet have them? 

The ideological scrap on whether war be- 
tween capitalism and communism is ineyi- 
table is the framework of the Soviet-Chinese 
argument. Moscow says things (ie, the 
coming of nuclear weapons and the increase 
in Communist power vis-a-vis the West) 
have negated the Leninist statement of war's 
inevitability; Peiping says Lenin’s words are 
still valid, 

At Bucharest in June the Communist na- 
tions, with Nikita Khrushchey on hand, 
papered over their differences but so thinly 
that the differences are still very evident. 
Soviet experts note a hardening of the So- 
viet line toward the West since the Buch- 
arest meeting but they do not think Khru- 
shchey now intends to take any undue risks 
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until after he tests the mettle of the new 
American Administration next year. 

The Chinese, for all their belligerency, 
likewise have not of late taken any risks 
with the United States. They have been 
content to follow the Khrushchev post- 
summit line of blackening the name of 
America and trying to cut down its power. 
Hence the bombardment of Quemoy during 
President Eisenhower's visit to Formosa and 
the propaganda hammering during the Ja- 
panese riots and the attack in Japan on the 
defense treaty with the United States. 

The facts appear to be that despite a 
basic difference in outlook on how to deal 
long range with the United States, Moscow 
and Peiping have been acting pretty much 
in harness in the short range. This tends 
to downgrade the importance of such things 
as the scenes observed at the Peiping rail- 
way station. 

The tragedy, from the Western viewpoint, 
is that the initiative in Asia seems to lie 
almost wholly with the Red Chinese, their 
allies and agents. 

There will be no change in China policy 
in the remaining months of the Eisenhower 
administration. Neither the Democratic nor 
the Republican platform promises any real 
change, yet each was so worded as to avoid 
locking Senator KENNEDY or Vice President 
Nixon into an impossible situation should 
the winner in November decide to lift the 
freeze on Red China in one way or another. 

In view of the belligerent attitude in 
Peiping it will be very difficult, at best, to 
alter American policy. Nor does magni- 
fication of Soviet-Chinese differences help; 
it tends to drive the two nations together, 
naturally enough. 

The tragedy is that in such periods of 
relative calm in Asia as the present nothing 
is being done to explore ways and means 
to bring together the policies of the United 
States and its major free world friends 
both in Europe and Asia toward Red China. 
As of now such an effort is likely only if 
it is forced upon Washington by some new 
pressure from the Communists. 

Someday, somehow, this kind of policy 
will have to be altered. But the day is not 
yet visible. 


[From the Washington Post, Aug. 21, 1960] 
WHY THE Russo-CHINESE SNARLING? 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

It is always interesting when the Com- 
munist leaders fall into controversy. 

The breach between Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev and Red China’s Premier Chou 
En-lai, while big enough to be seen, is not 
yet big enough to be serious; that is, there 
is no present evidence that it will lead to 
a break in the alliance. 

The dispute between Moscow and Peiping 
is whether the goal of peaceful coexistence 
is Communist or un-Communist. 

Mr. K. argues that war is not inevitable 
even if Lenin said it was, and he declares 
that he will not “retreat one step” from 
peaceful coexistence. 

Premier Chou En-lai says that Communist 
China will have none of this newfangled 
Communist doctrine, that since the war-is- 
inevitable theory was good enough for Lenin 
and Stalin, it’s good enough for him. 

We must bear in mind that this apparent 
controversy may only be a concerted ma- 
neuver to confuse the West. Moscow’s ac- 
tions, whatever it may say, are more de- 
signed to promote turmoil than to curtail 
it. 


But the two principal Communist allies, 
the Soviet Union and Red China, are letting 
the controversy rage. A new incident is 
reported in this Associated Press dispatch 
from Stockholm: 

“A ranking West European Communist 
has returned from Peiping with a report of 
stormy scenes between Soviet and Red Chi- 
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nese leaders at a labor conference in the 
Chinese capital. 

“The Chinese Reds tried to ram through 
a resolution approving a free hand for 
Peiping to use in any conflict situation in 
Asia for war purposes. 

“The rift between Peiping and Moscow 
proved wider than any of the Western Com- 
munists had believed. 

The Chinese leaders, referring to Lenin's 
teaching, said a new world war is not only 
inevitable, it is even desirable from a Com- 
munist point of view,’ the informant 
reported. 

“The following day, the chief Soviet dele- 
gates declared angrily, ‘If Comrade Chou 
En-lai intends to speak in the same tone 
and the same language as yesterday, the 
Soviet delegation is going to leave the hall.’ 

“Mr. Chou did not speak and the atmos- 
phere remained tense.” 

This incident gives point to the recent 
statement by Gen Li Chih-min, a senior Chi- 
nese Communist spokesman, who said that 
Communist comrades who advocate peaceful 
coexistence must be so afraid of nuclear war 
that they “beg imperialists for peace at any 
price.” 

There is a significance aspect to this di- 
vergence of doctrine within the Communist 
camp—the Soviet Union’s avowed support of 
peaceful coexistence and Red China’s open 
disdain for same. The significance, I think, 
is that it shows that the divisive forces of 
national interest could prove greater than 
the uniting forces of Communist ideology. 

The Soviet Union affirms the objective of 
peaceful coexistence because it appears best 
to serve the Soviet national interest, and 
Red China repudiates peaceful coexistence on 
the ground that it disserves its national in- 
terest—and each contends that it is resting 
its policy on the true Communist dogma. 

The reasons most experts feel that nu- 
clear war is unacceptable to the Soviets are: 

That its industrial development is so far 
advanced that it cannot willingly risk its 
destruction. 

That the Soviet Union has already taken 
over by force, as in Eastern Europe, all the 
territory it can without inviting war. 

That the weight of leadership opinion 
and—to the extent it is free to express it- 
self—public opinion inside the Soviet Union 
is on the side of keeping the nation at peace. 

Obviously, Red China does not see its in- 
terests served by these objectives. As yet, 
it has no vast industrial complex vulnerable 
to nuclear destruction. It has not satisfied 
its drive for territorial expansion and is ap- 
parently prepared to risk war to achieve its 
ends. 


The Chinese dictatorship must feel that 
it needs the emotional distractions of non- 
peaceful existence to maintain its harsh 
pressures on the Chinese people to work and 
produce under the most harassing condi- 
tions. 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 26, 1960] 


SOVIET CRITICIZES CHINA “War CamMp’—NEW 
EVIDENCE OF RIFT SEEN IN ATTACK ON VIEW 
THAT CONFLICT Is INEVITABLE 


Lonpon, August 25.—An almost unnoticed 
Soviet broadcast to the Far East fed specula- 
tion today of a growing rift between the 
Soviet Union and Communist China. 

The Moscow radio made the broadcast in 
Mandarin 2 days ago. It criticized those peo- 
ple so “weak in political beliefs” that they 
regarded a war between capitalism and com- 
munism as inevitable. 

The broadcast assailed this group for los- 
ing confidence in peaceful coexistence after 
the collapse of the Paris summit conference 
3 months ago. 

It is believed the criticism was aimed at 
the forces of Mao Tse-Tung, Chinese Com- 
munist leader. The ideological conflict has 
been accompanied by the reported mass 
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exodus of Soviet technicians from Com- 
munist China. 

London and Washington informants said 
Premier Khrushchev was calling on Commu- 
nist parties at home and abroad to back his 
conviction that a major war must and would 
be averted. 

The Moscow broadcast pulled no punches. 
Tt said: 

“The great Lenin, when he talked about 
the future of mankind in early 1918, said 
that modern techniques will add greater 
destruction to wars. However, there will 
come a time when the destruction of wars 
will be so enormous that men will totally 
avoid them. 

“That time has now come. In our time, we 
will not have wars and all people who have 
sound sense and have concern for the prac- 
tical situation will draw a conclusion such 
as this.” 

Like the blast from Izvestia, the counter- 
blast of the People’s Daily is full of words 
and phrases in unexplained quotation marks. 
These words and phrases should probably be 
interpreted as actual quotations from the 
Soviet Central Committee circular. If so, 
the Soviets must have been very sharp in- 
deed, as can be seen from the following 
People’s Daily passage: 

“As for the modern revisionists and their 
followers who have gone so far as to take 
their cue from the U.S. imperialists in voci- 
ferously affirming the slander that China is 
‘belligerent,’ that it ‘wants war,’ that it 
‘does not want peaceful coexistence,’ (but) 
attempts to ‘push forward the world revolu- 
tion by means of war’—all this amounts to 
nothing else than throwing themselves into 
the position of apologists for imperial- 
ism ee 9. 

“The Chinese people hold all this blasphe- 
mous talk in contempt.” 

Each side, then, has openly called the 
other “blasphemous.” It is now pretty well 
established, moreover, that the Soviets at 
least ordered a symbolic withdrawal of Rus- 
sian technicians from China some time be- 
fore this brisk exchange of charges of blas- 
phemy. 

The evidence on this point is now so 
strong that the burden of proof plainly lies 
on the minority of experts who still hold 
that no technicians were withdrawn. At 
least two Western embassies in Peking have 
sent unqualified reports of organized depar- 
tures of large groups of Soviet technical 
personnel. One such report, rated as entire- 
ly reliable by the sender, spoke of a whole 
trainload of 200 to 300 Russian technicians 
and their families. This was an extraordi- 
nary personnel movement, quite different 
from the ordinary piecemeal movement that 
would be produced by the completion of a 
project. 

There have been other strange signs, too. 
One such, exclusively reported in the New 
York Herald Tribune, was the suppression 
in the Soviet Union of two Sino-Soviet 
magazines, Friendship and China. Another 
sign, not previously disclosed, was the non- 
appearance of the Chinese delegation at the 
important Congress of Orientalists which be- 
gan in Moscow about 10 days ago. 

Such are the collected signs. Each man 
may read them as he chooses, 

In the last week it was reported that a 
Chinese delegation that had been expected 
to take part in a gathering of Orientalists 
from all over the world failed to appear for 
the sessions in Moscow. 

Against this background of apparent ten- 
sion between the Chinese and Russians, the 
reports of the extensive Soviet defense of its 
foreign policy attracted heightened interest 
here. 

Lincoln White, spokesman for the Depart- 
ment of State, said today that officials here 
had heard rumors and reports about the 
Soviet ideological statement. 
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IZVESTIA ARTICLES CITED 


“As to the substance of this document,” 
he added, “we believe this probably can 
best be judged from the article by M. Mi- 
khailov and N. Polyanov which appeared in 
the August 13 edition of Izvestia. * * °” 

The Mikhailov-Polyanov article in the 
official newspaper of the Soviet Government 
defended the peaceful coexistence line and 
the possibilty of preventing war. 

“There are some people,” the authors 
wrote, “who draw absolutely absurd con- 
clusions from the recent international com- 
plications. They strongly resemble a trav- 
eler lost among three pine trees. They rea- 
son approximately as follows: Recent de- 
velopments have proved that the nature of 
imperialism remains unchanged, and if this 
is so there can be no peaceful coexistence of 
two systems, no prevention of wars, since 
the imperialists reveal their desire to pre- 
pare and unleash another war. Only dog- 
matists can reason this way, for their con- 
clusions are drawn without due analysis, 
without consideration of the actual balance 
of forces in the international arena, which 
is imperatively demanded by Leninism.” 


FILING OF REPORT BY SELECT 
COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 
ENTITLED “REVIEW OF SMALL 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AC- 
TIVITIES, 1960” 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Select 
Committee on Small Business be author- 
ized during the adjournment of the 2d 
session of the 86th Congress to file with 
the Secretary of the Senate a report en- 
titled “Review of Small Business Ad- 
ministration Activities, 1960,“ and that 
the report be printed along with any in- 
dividual, supplemental, or minority 
views. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


THE MUTUAL SECURITY AND RE- 

LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the senior Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Haypen] has been waiting for 
some time. He has a highly privileged 
and important matter, which will require 
a quorum call. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 12619) making 
appropriations for Mutual Security and 
related agencies, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1961, and for other purposes. 
I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of today, p. 17863, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


[No. 311] 
Aiken Frear McNamara 
Allott Fulbright Magnuson 
Anderson Gore Mansfield 
Bartlett Green Monroney 
Beall Gruening Morse 
Bennett Hart Moss 
Bible Hayden Mundt 
Burdick Hickenlooper Muskie 
Bush Hill Pastore 
Butler Holland Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va Hruska Proxmire 
Cannon Humphrey Randolph 
Carlson Jackson Robertson 
Carroll Javits Russell 
Case, N.J Johnson, Tex. Scott 
Case, S. Dak Johnston, S.C. Smith 
Chavez Jordan Sparkman 
Church Keating Stennis 
Clark Kefauver Symington 
Cooper Kennedy Talmadge 
Cotton Kerr Thurmond 
Dirksen Kuchel Wiley 
Dodd Lausche Williams, Del. 
Dworshak Long, Hawaii Williams, N.J. 
Eastland Long, La. Yarborough 
Ellender Lusk Young, N. Dak. 
Engle McCarthy Young, Ohio 
Ervin McClellan 
Fong McGee 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DoucrAs ]. 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], 
the Senator from Montana IMr. 
Murray] and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’MaHoney] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Hennincs] is absent 
because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] is neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brivces], the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. CAPEHART], the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton], 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. SALTONSTALL] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Martin] 
is absent by leave of the Senate on offi- 
cial business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Burpick in the chair). A quorum is 
present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, is the Senator from Arizona pre- 
pared to make a statement at this time 
on the pending conference report? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I can 
give the totals of the Senate bill, the 
House bill, and the conference report. 

To begin with, the appropriation last 
year was $3,249,095,000. 

The budget estimate this year was 
$4,281,'704,000. 

The House bill provided $3,589,750,000. 

The Senate bill provided $3,989,054,- 
000. 

The conference report recommends an 
appropriation of $3,722,350,000. That is 
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the amount which the House has ap- 
proved, 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Then 
the figure proposed by the conference is 
approximately midway between the fig- 
ures proposed by the House and that 
proposed by the Senate? 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is nearer the 
House figure than it is the Senate figure. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I 
thought the House bill provided $3,500 
million; the Senate bill, $3,900 mil- 
lion; and the conference report $3,700 
million. Is that correct? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The amount in the 
conference report is $132,600,000 above 
the House bill, and $266,704,000 under 
the amount in the Senate bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, has the Senator from Arizona con- 
cluded his statement? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to make a brief statement. 
First, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp the 
text of the President’s news release dated 
today and the text of a letter which 
he dispatched to me, an identical copy 
of which was sent to the distinguished 
minority leader. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE. 
STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 

I am gravely concerned by the conference 
action on mutual security appropriations. 

I have repeatedly stated that the appro- 
priation of the full $4,086 million author- 
ized is vitally needed. Moreover, needs which 
have developed since my original request, 
particularly the emergency in the Congo, 
have made necessary an additional $100 mil- 
lion for the contingency fund. 

Only day before yesterday, by a 67 to 26 
vote, the Senate approved the additional 
$100 million and at the same time increased 
last month’s House appropriation of $3,584 
million by $297 million. The conference, 
while approving the $100 million increase 
in contingency funds, virtually disregarded 
the Senate restoration in the basic mutual 
security budget. It accepted only $31 mil- 
lion—one-tenth of the $297 million restora- 
tion that the Senate had just overwhelm- 
ingly approved. 

In short, the conference recognized the 
need for $100 million of new funds but at 
the same time slashed by $265 million the 
budget to which these new funds are to 
be added. 

This cut would sharply curtail support 
indispensable to the defense of allies now 
under intensified Soviet pressure and deny 
aid urgently needed by other friendly na- 
tions struggling under the gravest difficul- 
ties to make progress in freedom. 

Not only are the funds now provided by 
the conference inadequate, but also a num- 
ber of administrative restrictions were re- 
tained which would impair the management 
of the mutual security program. 

Surely, in the world situation now con- 
fronting our country, the Congress will not 
accept these recommendations which fall so 
short of the need. 

I urge that this appropriation be returned 
to conference. We must, for America, cor- 
rect its deficiencies. 
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A congressional rejection of this request 
will hamper greatly the Nation’s Chief Ex- 
ecutive who succeeds me next January. 
Upon him will fall the heavy responsibility 
of continuing to guide our country in a 
troubled world. He, no less than I, must 
haye adequate funds to do the job. 

Avcusr 26, 1960. 
The Honorable LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR JOHNSON: I am deeply dis- 
turbed by the action yesterday of the con- 
ference on the mutual security appropriation. 
I cannot state too strongly my belief that a 
cut of this size will jeopardize the security 
of the country. 

I hope the Senate will reject the confer- 
ence report should the House approve it. 
Both political parties and all of the major 
national candidates are publicly committed 
to the support of an adequate mutual secur- 
ity program. No one can responsibly con- 
tend that this conference report and the 
amounts approved constitute adequacy in 
today’s world. 

In view of the worldwide scope of this pro- 
gram and the necessity for planning so far 
ahead in such an effort, time is of the essence. 
These critical matters simply will not wait 
until the Congress returns in January, then 
to assess the results of its actions taken now. 
There is at the moment such an acceleration 
of events in the world that we must be fore- 
armed at all times and ready to deal with 
critical situations as they develop. It must 
be evident to the Congress from the speed 
with which the situation in Africa recently 
developed that we must stay ready and that 
our free world security programs, economic 
and military, must be kept continuously ade- 
quate. Postponement of these funds needed 
now may irretrievably cripple us later. 

I enclose a public statement that I have 
just released. 

I am sending an identical letter to Senator 
DIRKSEN and similar communications to the 
House leaders. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicurt D. EISENHOWER, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the conference report has been 
voted on and agreed to by the House. 
Just before the vote was taken, the Pres- 
ident sent the letter which earlier today 
I read to the Senate. The letter urged 
the Senate to reject the conference re- 
port, in the event the House approved 
it, in order that further consideration 
might be given to the President's budget 
estimate. 

The budget estimate for this year was 
$4,275 million. The conference report, 
as was stated by the able Senator from 
Arizona, is $132,600,000 above the 
amount in the House bill, $100 million 
of which, I understand, is intended to 
cover the item for Africa, as stated in 
the message of the President. The 
amount in the conference report is 
$266,704,000 under the amount in the 
Senate bill. It is that $266,704,000 which 
disturbs the President. 

I am not in a position, on the floor of 
the Senate, without any more evidence 
than the letter gives me, to determine 
the merits of the position taken by the 
Bureau of the Budget or by the 
committee. 

I have talked with each member of 
the committee of conference who signed 
the conference report, both the minority 
members and the majority members. I 
have found none of them who feels 
that we could profit by refusing to ap- 
prove the conference report. As I un- 
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derstand the parliamentary situation, 
we either vote the report up or vote it 
down. 

The same situation confronted the 
House. The House did not even ask for 
a yea-and-nay vote. The House did 
not have a rollcall vote on the confer- 
ence report. That indicates to me that 
the feeling was not very deep in the 
House that the conference report should 
be rejected. 

I believe the President should have a 
thorough and adequate hearing on the 
question. The best way I know of to ob- 
tain such a hearing is to proceed to 
approve the conference report and to 
provide $490,543,000 more in this bill 
than we provided last year—approxi- 
mately half a billion dollars more—and 
make that amount available to the ad- 
ministration. Obviously, in the opinion 
of our agent, the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and of the House Committee 
on Appropriations, and of the House of 
Representatives itself, such additional 
amount has not been justified as of this 
date. But if it can be justified by the 
President or his agents, we shall urge 
them to come before the Committee on 
Appropriations before we report the 
supplemental appropriation bill, and 
submit whatever testimony they desire 
to give or whatever evidence they care 
to submit. I feel certain that the com- 
mittee will then, as it always does, act 
in the national interest. 

I was surprised that the House did not 
have a yea-and-nay vote on this item. 
If the President is as disturbed as his 
letter indicates, I should think the lead- 
ership of at least his party in the other 
body would have asked for a year-and- 
nay vote, and thus would have de- 
termined what the sentiment was in the 
House. But since the House did not have 
a yea-and-nay vote, but has approved 
the report and has sent it to the Sen- 
ate without going to the trouble of hay- 
ing a yea-and-nay vote; since we have 
not completed action yet on the supple- 
mental appropriation bill; and since 
each member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, both majority and minor- 
ity, who signed the conference report 
feels that he cannot in good conscience 
change his views on the evidence before 
us; I respectfully suggest that the Sen- 
ate approve the conference report and 
that we welcome the submission of any 
further testimony or evidence to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. HAYDEN], has assured me that 
he will invite any persons whom the 
President may designate to appear before 
the committee to make a case. If a case 
can be made, I am certain the committee 
will be favorably disposed toward it. Ifa 
case cannot be made, then I am sure 
Congress will not want to appropriate 
money which it feels should not be ap- 
propriated. 

I am not in a position to say who 
is right in the matter. Nothing in the 
letter points up the specific need for the 
various items. I am told that the con- 
ference report provides $65 million in de- 
fense support, $22 million in technical 
assistance, $26 million in special assist- 
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ance, and $150 million in the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund less than the Senate ap- 
proved on passage of the bill. 

I think the Senate should not try this 
case without any witnesses, without any 
testimony, or without any more evidence 
than the President’s letter and the news 
release, particularly in view of the fact 
that the other body has already acted, 
and the President’s leaders in that body 
did not ask for a yea-and-nay vote. 

I do not think we would get very far 
with the conference report if we re- 
jected it, in the light of the way the 
House received the President’s letter and 
news release. 

So I plead with the Senate to approve 
the conference report, with the under- 
standing that the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations will invite the 
President to submit any testimony or 
evidence he may be willing to give to 
support his request. The Senator from 
Arizona has read the President’s letter 
and is willing to consider the request. If 
the request is supported, the committee 
will act accordingly. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND, I strongly support 
the position of the majority leader. I 
think the conferees went rather ex- 
haustively through the matters which 
were presented to us for handling in the 
conference. So far as I am concerned, 
I think Senators will remember that I 
have strongly supported the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, whether it was in sup- 
plemental bills, or in the regular bills. 
It was in that fund that the largest re- 
duction was made on the demand of the 
conferees from the other body. 

I recall that the conferees from the 
other body felt that in view of the re- 
cent adoption of IDA and the setting up 
of the Inter-American Bank, a case was 
made for a substantial reduction in the 
Development Loan Fund. Not all the 
conferees of the Senate agreed with that 
point of view; but either that point of 
view had to prevail, or we would have 
had no conference bill. 

Speaking very briefly, but, I think, 
practically about this matter, I would 
much prefer to see an appropriate item 
for this purpose included in a supple- 
mental appropriation bill which would 
include certain small appropriation 
items, rather than to have the passage 
of this very important bill jeopardized. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to me, 
so that I may ask a question of the 
Senator from Florida? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Let me ask whether 
I am correct in assuming that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida was 
one of the conferees. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is correct; I 
reluctantly agreed to serve as @ con- 
feree, when requested by the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee and 
by the majority leader. I agreed to 
serve, but not because I pose as an ex- 
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pert in this field. I agreed to serve be- 
cause it seemed that there was no great 
group of volunteers to serve on the 
conference committee. I was not a 
volunteer; but when I was requested to 
serve, I agreed to do so. 

It was not easy or pleasant to serve 
on this conference committee. I believe 
that a practical and realistic report has 
been made; and I believe that in grant- 
ing the request to add $100 million to 
the President’s contingency fund, the 
principal item was acted upon in accord- 
ance with the Senate’s action and the 
President's request. 

I well remember that a diligent show- 
ing was made by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] and the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brees] as to certain requests the ad- 
ministration made for changes in word- 
ing; and, as I recall, at least five material 
changes in wording were made at the 
insistence of the Senate conferees, acting 
on the request of the administration. 

Mr. PASTORE. But I am trying to 
determine the attitude of the Republican 
Members of the House who served as 
conferees, as regards the request now 
being made by the President. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The attitude of the 
conferees on the part of the House was 
one of evident lack of enthusiasm 
for the Senate amendments, or most of 
them; and the senior Republican con- 
feree on the part of the House was ex- 
ceedingly adamant. The junior Re- 
publican conferee on the part of the 
House was, as I recall, more restrained 
in his opposition; and I think he was 
more helpful in getting some of the 
Senate changes written into the bill. 

Upon counting the changes which have 
been made, I notice that the number 
of Senate changes included is greater 
than the number of Senate changes 
which were thrown aside. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is it fair for me to 
assume that the ranking Republican 

conferee on the House side was ada- 
mant as regards cutting the amount 
which we are now told, by means of the 
President’s request, should be restored? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is correct. 

At this point I am adamant in insist- 
ing that it is most important that the 
bill be enacted as included in the con- 
ference report and that, if necessary, 
the problem referred to be handled in 
pa pending supplemental appropriation 

I believe that the chairman of the 
committee, the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. HAYDEN], will agree as to that. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr, RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. President, I was very reluctant to 
sign the conference report, although my 
reluctance stems from an entirely dif- 
ferent concept from that presented by 
the President’s letter. I did not see any- 
thing in the hearings or, indeed, in the 
world situation, to justify an increase 
of half a billion dollars in this fund for 
the coming fiscal year. I signed the re- 
port, finally, as an agent of the Senate, 
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in the discharge of my duty as a con- 
feree. 

I may say that the conference was not 
a pleasant one. When I go into a con- 
ference as a representative of the Sen- 
ate, I represent the Senate viewpoint as 
vigorously as possible, even though it 
may not be in accord with the vote or 
votes I cast on the floor of the Senate. 
I conceive that to be the duty of a 
conferee. 

In this case the conferees for the other 
body opposed every one of the increases 
voted by the Senate. There was a vary- 
ing degree of opposition, and some of 
the conferees for the other body were 
more adamant with respect to some 
items than others were, although that 
is only natural in a conference of that 
kind. 

But I may say that generally speak- 
ing, there was no partisanship among 
the House conferees in dealing with this 
issue; and I am sure that any conferee 
who represented the Senate there will, 
without regard to party, vouch for the 
accuracy of that statement. 

Mr. President, the President has great 
responsibilities in connection with these 
matters, and I have a very great regard 
for the President of the United States. 
When I say that, I do not only mean the 
Office of the President of the United 
States, which is entitled to the respect 
of every American citizen, regardless of 
who may hold that office; but I also 
have a very high regard for Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, the present occupant of the 
Presidency. 

But I must say that I cannot under- 
stand the very dramatic and urgent tone 
of the letter to the majority leader. 

This year, we have not reduced this 
appropriation any more than we have 
reduced similar appropriations in past 
years. Several years since 1952 we have 
cut the appropriation more than a bil- 
lion dollars below the authorization re- 
quested by the President in his budget. 

For example, in 1953, we reduced the 
request $1,898 million; but I do not re- 
call that any letter similar to this one 
was sent to us at that time. 

In 1954, we reduced the authorization 
$1,395,600,000; and I do not recall that 
any letter similar to this one was then 
sent to any Member of the Senate, with 
respect to that reduction, which was al- 
most three times the one which has been 
made in the current request. Further- 
more, I should like to point out that at 
that time we were reducing very drasti- 
cally the general spending in this area; 
but, even so, no such letter was trans- 
mitted to Congress by the President of 
the United States. 

In this bill and this conference re- 
port we are decreasing by almost half 
a billion dollars the funds available to 
the executive branch in this area. I do 
not recall the exact amount, but I be- 
lieve it is practically half a billion dol- 
lars; in fact, I am informed that it is 
$490,543,000. 

This is the smallest reduction made 
by the Congress since 1952 in the amount 
requested by the executive branch of the 
Government, for in the fiscal year 1959 
we reduced it $493 million, as compared 
with the $490 million for the fiscal year 
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1962. So this is the smallest reduction, 
either dollarwise or percentagewise, that 
has been made in a request by the execu- 
tive branch of the Government for funds 
for expenditure in this area during the 
8 years of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. But, as I have said, I do not recall 
that heretofore we have received from 
the President letters dealing so vigor- 
ously with this subject. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator state what was 
the percentage of the cut in the admin- 
istration’s request? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am sorry that I do 
not have that information, although I 
shall ask the very capable clerk of the 
committee to make the calculation. But 
the percentage of production in 1953 was 
24 percent. In 1954, it was 23 percent. 
In 1955, it was 19 percent. In 1956, it 
was 23 percent. In 1957, it was 20 per- 
cent. In 1958, it was 28 percent. In 
1959, it was 12 percent. In 1960, it was 
27 percent. 

There appears to be a much smaller 
percentage this year. We shall have the 
figures for the Senator in a few moments. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I ask the 
Senator if he has run across an article 
from the Wall Street Journal in which it 
was said that the President asked for an 
additional 10 percent, feeling Congress 
had historically cut that amount, and 
that he would feel safe if it made a 
reduction? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not recall read- 
ing that article, but people have specu- 
lated that there was a certain amount 
of padding in these requests, in antici- 
pation of some reduction. 

Mr. President, we have just gotten the 
percentage of reduction for 1961, and it is 
13 percent, as compared with a 27-per- 
cent reduction last year, when we did 
not receive any letters of this nature. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Notwithstanding that 
they were given $500 million more than 
they were given last year. 

Fie RUSSELL. Yes. I had stated 

I think we ought to give careful atten- 
tion to any request of the President of 
the United States, and I am prepared to 
do that in dealings with the supplemental 
appropriation. The distinguished chair- 
man of the committee, the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], has stated he will 
be glad to do that. But, after all, the 
Congress ought to have some rights and 
prerogatives in this area. I personally 
disagree with my colleagues in increas- 
ing this amount. I think we ought to 
start reducing the foreign aid program. 
This year it has been increased about 
$500 million. 

We have gone through the processes 
and have done the best we could. I no- 
ticed that there was a great deal of dif- 
ference in the executive branch of the 
Government in dealing with different ap- 
propriations. The Armed Forces of the 
United States are a rather important 
element in preserving this country. 
Make no mistake about it, Mr. Presi- 
dent, every one of the recipients of aid 
under this bill associated with us look 
to the military might of the United 
States, in the last analysis, to prevent 
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any spreading of the Iron Curtain fur- 
ther to encompass the free peoples of 
this earth. They may talk about this 
foreign-aid program, and, naturally, 
they are all interested in it. They want 
to get as much of it as they can. But 
if one talks about it to them in the quiet 
of the rooms where these men who op- 
erate the nations of the world work, the 
men who guide their destinies, in the 
chancelleries of the world, and asks them 
what is the most important item for the 
preservation of the world among all the 
expenditures that are made, the honest 
answer in every case would be, “The 
Armed Forces of the United States“ 
the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, and 
the Marine Corps. 

The Congress did not see eye to eye 
with the President of the United States 
in that area. It appropriated about 
$1 billion more than he asked for, and 
he is not spending that money. But he 
says that the security of the country is 
threatened by the smallest reduction 
that has been made in 8 years in the 
so-called foreign-aid program. 

I am not too greatly impressed with 
the letter, despite my great respect, and, 
indeed, my personal affection, for the 
man who signed it, and my very great 
respect for the Office of President of the 
United States. 

Let us put first things first here now. 
Let us go ahead and say that the Con- 
gress has some rights, under its constitu- 
tional responsibility, with respect to the 
defense of the United States, and go for- 
ward with some of the programs which 
both the House and the Senate, after 
careful consideration, felt were neces- 
sary to the existence of a free people. 
Then we can come back next week and 
review the request. 

The $200 million in money that the 
President is insisting on was not included 
in the bill either in the House or the 
Senate, and it does not make any differ- 
ence if the President sends back the bill 
agreed to in conference. Nothing could 
be done about it. We could not add 
about 40 percent of what he is asking, 
because it was not in the bill which came 
out of either House, and it would be a 
futile gesture even if 100 Senators 
wanted to give him all he asked for if 
he sent the bill back, because the $200 
million was not in the bill either in the 
House or the Senate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may yield to the Senator from Florida 
for the purpose of his asking a question 
of the Senator from Georgia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I ask the Senator 
from Georgia if it is not true that the 
only chance to get back any of that $200 
million would be to have it included in 
the appropriation bill which comes up 
for hearing tomorrow or next week? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is what I said. 
If all 100 Senators were to change their 
minds simultaneously and suddenly, we 
could not put the item in the conference 
report on the mutual security bill, be- 
cause it was not in the bill before either 
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House, and everybody knows—it is the 
first thing anybody learns when he 
comes to either branch of the Congress— 
that if anything is put in a conference 
report that was not originally put in the 
bill by either body of the Congress, that 
makes it subject to a point of order and 
can kill the whole bill. So a very sure 
way to kill the whole program would be 
to undertake to do that and send the 
entire bill back to committee. 

I think the majority leader has made 
a very fair suggestion and a very wise 
suggestion—that we approve the con- 
ference report, as we ordinarily do, and 
then, in further discharge of our duty, 
and out of respect for the President of 
the United States, we should hear his 
representatives. Of course, the com- 
mittee would be highly honored to have 
the President appear before us, but we 
know things are not done that way any 
more. George Washington was the first 
and the last President to appear before 
a committee of Congress. He came up 
to the Hill and appeared before a com- 
mittee on the appointment of the collec- 
tor of customs for the port of Savannah, 
and the committee asked him a number 
of questions. The Georgia Senators 
were opposed to the nominee for col- 
lector of customs for the port of Savan- 
nah, Ga. It is said by some irreverent 
soul that as George Washington left the 
Capitol, the Father of our Country was 
heard to say he was damned if that was 
not the last time he would ever come up 
to Congress. No President has come 
back since. 

Mr. President, let us hear the Presi- 
dent’s spokesmen and representatives 
here, and we will deal with the matter 
fairly. We will make the record. 
Whether or not the committee puts the 
item in the bill, we will have the record 
made, the bill will be reported here, and 
those who wish to do so can have their 
chance to put in the $200 million, which 
was not a part of the bill, either as it 
came from the Senate or the House, and 
which they could not put into the con- 
ference report under any circumstances, 
and give whatever reasons or any logic 
they may have for putting in any of the 
items that were gently nicked. 

No violence was done to any of them. 
I think $150,000 was the largest reduc- 
tion taken out of the development loan 
program. Nearly 2 months of this fiscal 
year have already been concluded, and 
the administration has $550 million of a 
$700 million item available to it from 
now until January, when we shall have 
a new President. 

We will get out of this political “mess” 
sometime in November and we will be 
able to view matters a little more objec- 
tively. We will be able to follow the 
customary procedures. 

There is available to the present Presi- 
dent of the United States from now until 
January, a period of 4 months, $550 mil- 
lion of the $700 million he asked for in 
that area. That is the only item with 
respect to which a very considerable sum 
was taken out. The others were very 
gently touched. 

I venture to say, Mr. President, despite 
the diligence of those who operate the 
program that they could not commit the 
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$550 million between now and February 
1 if they tried as hard as they could to 
do so. They have not done so up to 
now. 

I think we should not be stampeded 
merely because we are laboring under 
rather difficult conditions. It is wise 
to follow the normal procedures and to 
approve the conference report. Then we 
can do something which is not ordinarily 
done. We can give the subject fair and 
careful consideration. We can give a 
new chance to everyone who serves on 
the Appropriations Committee. I as- 
sume hearings will be held before the 
full committee. All those who may now 
be fortified only with a political argu- 
ment and not with the facts will have an 
opportunity to develop the facts and to 
present them before the Senate next 
week. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
question of agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to my colleague from Massa- 
chusetts first. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, very 
briefly, let me say to the Senate that I 
find it difficult, in view of the strength 
of the language in the President’s letter, 
to understand how this conference re- 
port could have passed in the other body 
without a rollcall. If feeling is so strong 
that this is a question involving the 
highest national interest, I should think 
that at least 20 percent of the Members 
of the House would have insisted that 
they be recorded, and not merely leave 
the responsibility to the Senate. 

Second. I feel that the members of the 
conference committee have done a care- 
ful job. 

I think also that in the field of na- 
tional security the President has a major 
constitutional responsibility. Even 
though the conferees may have consid- 
ered the questions before them fully, if 
they did not make what I consider 
would have been a very wise decision— 
that the issues should be further explored 
and the administration given additional 
opportunities—and even though the 
judgment of the conferees may have been 
different from my judgment, I would not 
wish to deny to the President what he 
feels is necessary, in view of the strength 
of his letter. 

I would never assume in an instance of 
this character that the President would 
be motivated politically. I therefore 
feel we should sustain his hand in a case 
such as this. 

However, the procedure which has 
been suggested is really the best proce- 
dure. The conference report should be 
adopted. The members of the Appro- 
priations Committee will then give the 
administration an opportunity to make 
its views known and to justify essential 
additional needs. Then the supplemen- 
tal appropriation bill will be considered 
by the Senate. An opportunity will be 
available to the Members of the Senate 
to vote for the supplemental appropria- 
tien bill in the form it comes before the 
Senate or to offer an amendment to in- 
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crease any particular appropriation 
which it is desired to increase. 

It seems to me that this would be the 
orderly and more satisfactory procedure. 
It seems to me it would protect the in- 
terests of the President and of the ad- 
ministration, as well as the orderly pro- 
cedures of the Congress. Therefore, I 
shall support this route. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
chart showing the actions of the Con- 
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gress in regard to. the mutual security 
program for the years 1952 through 1960, 
inclusive, which shows the executive 
branch authorization request, the au- 
thorization by Congress, the executive 
branch appropriation request, the ap- 
propriation of new funds, the reduction 
comparing the appropriation with the 
authorization requested, and the per- 
centage reduction comparing the appro- 
priation with the authorization re- 
quested. 

There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mutual security program 
[In millions of dollars} 


Executive 
branch 
authoriza- 
tion request, 


Fiseal year 


8, 500.0 7, 583.4 
7,900.0 6, 492, 7 
5,927.1 5, 255. 6 
3, 448.1 3, 024.6 
3, 530.0 3, 407.8 
4,760.0 4,115.1 
3, 864.4 3, 386. 9 
3.942. 1 3, 675.6 
14,430. 1 4, 676.8 


t Includes $500,000,000, 1961. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 
briefly to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, there are 
very few Members of this body, I think, 
who are more strongly in support of 
heavy mutual security appropriations 
than is the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
I have felt that every cent which the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations 
recommended and the Senate sent to 
conference was justified. I particularly 
deplore the action of the conferees in 
cutting the Development Loan Fund, 
which to my way of thinking is one of 
the greatest instruments of U.S. power 
in U.S. foreign policy. Were there no 
alternative, I would unhesitatingly join 
the Senator from Massachusetts in sup- 
porting the President’s hand and in vot- 
ing to reject the conference report, in- 
sisting that the full amount be appro- 
priated by the Senate. 

However, there is an alternative. This 
is a practical political question which 
confronts us. I think the majority 
leader has made a highly intelligent and 
sensible suggestion. I believe it would 
protect every interest of the administra- 
tion. I believe it would give the adminis- 
tration an opportunity to ask for new 
and different mutual security funds 
which, as my friend from Georgia said, 
could not be granted under the present 
procedure. 

Accordingly, I strongly urge my col- 
leagues to support the majority leader 
and vote for the conference report. 

Finally, if the question comes back to 
the Senate at a later date, I shall do my 
utmost to see that the cuts in the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund are restored, and 
that other appropriations desired by the 
President, which his representatives 
have justified in testimony before the 


Appropr! . 
Executive pi a- reduction 
branch tlon of appropria- 
appropria- | new funds tion with 
tion request authorization authorization 
requested 
7, 483.0 7, 284. 4 1,215.6 0. 143 
6, 492. 7 6,001. 9 1.898. 1 2⁴⁰ 
5,124. 5 4, 531.5 1, 395. 6 .235 
3,438.5 2. 781. 5 606.6 - 193 
3. 266.6 2, 703.3 826.7 24 
4, 860. 0 3, 766. 6 993. 4 . 208 
3, 386. 9 2, 768. 8 1.095. 6 . 284 
3, 950. 1 3, 448.9 493, 2 125 
4. 430. 0 3, 225. 8 1. 204. 3 -272 
Appropriations Committee, shall be 


given to him, because the security of the 
United States must rise above partisan, 
parochial, regional, and ancient shib- 
boleths. We must stand up in the Con- 
gress of the United States to support the 
greatest possible strength of the United 
States in its effort to save the free world 
from communism. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think the major- 
ity leader has laid before the Senate a 
reasonable proposal. In doing so he is 
giving full credit to the President, as he 
should, on the basis of the remarks ad- 
dressed to him by the President in a let- 
ter received this morning. 

I think we should keep in mind that 
the President’s letter is, in a certain 
sense, a precedent. As the Senator from 
Georgia pointed out, George Washington 
was the first and the only President to 
appear before the Congress. For reasons 
best known to him and perhaps to the 
Congress at that time, that precedent 
was not continued by George Washing- 
ton’s successors. 

To the best of my knowledge this is 
the first time a President of the United 
States—at least, this President of the 
United States—has seen fit at the last 
moment to address to the leadership of 
both Houses a request that a conference 
report be rejected and that the full 
amount allowed by the Senate alone be 
considered, 

If I may, I should like to ask a question 


of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HAYDEN]. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 


dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may yield to the Senator from Arizona 
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for. the purpose of answering the ques- 
tions of the Senator from Montana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. How much is in 
the pipeline at the present time, roughly? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Some $4.7 billion. 
That is my information. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. $4.7 billion rough- 
ly is in the pipeline at the present time. 

As I understand the suggestion of the 
majority leader—in which I concur—it 
is that we agree to the conference report, 
thereby showing our confidence and 
faith in our colleagues who worked long 
and hard in this particular instance. 
Then it will be up to the President to 
furnish in detail the reasons why he 
needs the extra money. As I understand, 
the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations will call the Committee on 
Appropriations together to give immedi- 
ate consideration, during the considera- 
tion of the supplemental appropriation 
bill, to this matter. If it is justified, the 
Committee on Appropriations will bring 
it to the Senate, and it will be considered 
by the House also, I assume, before this 
Congress adjourns sine die. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is exactly the 


- procedure we would follow. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I hope that pro- 
cedure will be followed. If it is fol- 
lowed, I most respectfully suggest to the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, if the majority leader will allow 
me to do so, that instead of hamstring- 
ing the office of the Inspector General 
with the sum of $1.2 million, that official 
should be given an open-end appropria- 
tion. Through that method we would 
save many millions of dollars in the ad- 
ministration of the aid program. The 
idea of reducing the amount for the office 
of the Inspector General is, to my way of 
thinking, an extremely poor way of prac- 
ticing economy, because it would encour- 
age waste. The Inspector General is in 
existence, by congressional authority, to 
do away with waste, duplication, and 
overlapping. He will do a good job. We 
have a very competent man in that of- 
fice, Mr. John Murphy, who is well known 
and highly respected by the members of 
the Foreign Relations Committee. Ihope 
sincerely that when the President sends 
up the additional request we will see that 
this office is given the additional funds 
it needs and that it should have. 

I wholeheartedly support the sugges- 
tion of the senior Senator from Texas. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, first I 
wish to make a comment on the fact that 
there was no record vote on the confer- 
ence report in the House of Representa- 
tives. I would not wittingly do any harm 
to anyone, but I am advised that when 
the minority leader and others in the 
House left the floor temporarily to pre- 
pare a motion of recommittal, action was 
taken on the conference report. I have 
not verified it. I was given to under- 
stand that that was the case. From my 
own experience in the House over a long 
period of time I know how rapidly the 
question can be put on a conference re- 
port and how quickly a voice vote can be 
secured before a formal motion can be 
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prepared. There is no opportunity to 
prepare a motion to recommit the con- 
ference report in the Senate, for when 
the House of Representatives has acted, 
their conferees are automatically dis- 
charged. So the motion to recommit in 
this body would not lie. 

Consequently we are confronted with 
one or two alternatives. First, we may 
adopt the report or reject it. 

It is not quite as simple as the majority 
leader has indicated. I will get to that 
point very directly. But I believe that 
I should read into the Recorp the letter 
that the President addressed to me. He 
addressed an identical letter to the ma- 
jority leader today. He said: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., August 26, 1960. 
The Honorable Everett M. DIRKSEN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR DIRKSEN: I am deeply dis- 
turbed by the action yesterday of the con- 
ference on the mutual security appropria- 
tion. I cannot state too strongly my belief 
that a cut of this size will jeopardize the 
security of the country. 

I hope the Senate will reject the confer- 
ence report, should the House approve it. 
Both political parties and all of the major 
national candidates are publicly committed 
to the support of an adequate mutual se- 
curity program. No one can responsibly con- 
tend that this conference report and the 
amounts approved constitute adequacy in 
today’s world. 

In view of the worldwide scope of this pro- 
gram and the necessity for planning so far 
ahead in such an effort, time is of the es- 
sence. These critical matters simply will 
not wait until the Congress returns in Jan- 
uary, then to assess the results of its actions 
taken now. There is at the moment such 
an acceleration of events in the world that 
we must be forearmed at all times and 
ready to deal with critical situations as they 
develop. It must be evident to the Congress 
from the speed with which the situation in 
Africa recently developed that we must stay 
ready and that our free world security pro- 
grams, economic and military, must be kept 
continuously adequate. Postponement of 
these funds needed now may irretrievably 
cripple us later. 

I enclose a public statement that I have 
Just released, 

I am sending an identical letter to Senator 
JoHNsoN and similar communications to the 
House leaders. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicnrt D. EISENHOWER. 


In addition to that letter the Presi- 
dent made a public statement this morn- 
ing and this is what he said: 


I am gravely concerned by the conference 
action on mutual security appropriations. 

I have repeatedly stated that the appropri- 
ation of the full $4,086 million authorized is 
vitally needed. Moreover, needs which have 
developed since my original request, particu- 
larly the emergency in the Congo, have made 
necessary an additional $100 million for the 
contingency fund. 


This is significant. He said: 


Only day before yesterday, by a 67-26 vote, 
the Senate approved the additional $100 mil- 
lion and at the same time increased last 
month's House appropriation of $3,584 mil- 
lion by $297 million. The conference, while 
approving the $100 million increase in con- 
tingency funds, virtually disregarded the 
Senate restoration in the basic mutual secu- 
rity budget. It accepted only $31 million— 
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one-tenth of the $297 million restoration 
that the Senate had just overwhelmingly 
approved. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
the Senator from Illinois whether those 
figures do not overlook the fact that the 
conferees restored the $42 million un- 
expended balance that had been omitted? 
Those figures do not show in the con- 
ference report; that is a fact, is it not? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It could be. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I would rather not 
yield until I make a further statement. 
No Senator has yet opposed the confer- 
ence report. It is significant to me that 
by more than 2 ½ to 1 we say, “Mr. Pres- 
ident, we will give you $100 million for 
your special fund,” and then we reach 
out with the other hand and pull it back 
in the conference. That is a rather 
singular proceeding. 

We are not merely dealing with the 
amounts in the bill. I read amendment 
5, which the House wrote in: 

Provided, That no part of this appropria- 
tion shall be used to initiate any project or 
activity which has not been justified to the 
House of Representatives and the Senate. 


Where does that statement appear? 
In the technical cooperation program, 
the least controversial of all programs. 
So the House wrote in that provision 
and the Senate took it out. Then what 
did the Senate do? The Senate yielded, 
so that today these projects or activi- 
ties, before they can be initiated, must 
be justified before the House and the 
Senate. 

That sort of activity has been under- 
way for a period of 10 years. ICA has 
had 10 years of experience in that pro- 
cedure. A country-to-country agree- 
ment is set up, and what happens? The 
agreement cannot be consummated 
under technical cooperation until it is 
brought back here, if it is a new project. 

How far can we go in tying the hands 
of the executive branch? We have com- 
pletely negated the whole cooperative 
aspect of the technical assistance pro- 
gram, the one activity in which we took 
such a genuine pride. 

That defect will not be cured in a sup- 
plemental bill, because the technical as- 
sistance program will not come before 
the supplemental subcommittee. 

Let us look at another amendment, 
amendment No. 13, which the House 
wrote in: 

The Office of the Inspector General and 
the Comptroller: Not to exceed $1 million of 
the funds appropriated in this title shall be 
available to carry out the provisions of sec- 
tion 533A of the Mutual Security Act of 1954. 


What did we do? Ten or eleven 
months ago we set up the Office of In- 
spector General and Comptroller. Now 
it is proposed that we deny them funds. 
Yet here is one agency, one operation, 
which is charged with looking at waste, 
extravagance, inefficiency, and malad- 
ministration. So we recede on it now 
and tie their hands. We cannot cure 
that situation in a supplemental appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. The amount was 
raised by the conference from $1 mil- 
lion to $1,200,000. 

Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. In the original budget 
request the administration asked for 
$1,250,000 for that purpose. They got 
$1,200,000, which is a pretty good sum. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. What happened to 
amendment No. 13? The amount is 
$1,200,000. Is that correct? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is really some- 
thing for a program of that kind. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The administration 
asked for only $1,250,000 in the original 
budget request. The reduction is only 
$50,000 below the original figures re- 
quested by the administration. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It is infinitely more 
than that, because the Senate Chamber 
rings constantly with charges and alle- 
gations of waste in the program. I 
thought the Senate could have done in- 
finitely better on that item. 

I call attention to other language: 

Funds appropriated under each paragraph 
of this title (other than appropriations un- 
der the head of military assistance), includ- 
ing unobligated balances continued avail- 
able, and amounts certified pursuant to sec- 
tion 1311 of the Supplemental Appropria- 
tion Act, 1955, as having been obligated 
against appropriations heretofore made for 
the same general purpose as such paragraph, 
which amounts are hereby continued avail- 
able (except as may otherwise be specified 
in this title) for the same period as the 
respective appropriations in this title for 
the same general purpose, may be consoli- 
dated in one account for each paragraph. 


I should like to ask the chairman 
whether that is not the so-called reobli- 
gation paragraph in the bill. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes: it is. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If it is decided not to 
go through with a project, because some- 
thing greater and better comes along, is 
it the sense of the paragraph that the 
funds cannot be reobligated for the new 
purpose? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; that is exactly it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thought that was 
the purpose of it. That is frightfully 
involved language, but that is what it 
does. So the flexibility has been taken 
out of the program. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The fact is that there 
are two amendments together, Nos. 17 
and 18. The House yielded on the prin- 
cipal one, which is No. 17. The Senator 
will find it is covered in the amendment 
adopted by the House. It was in dis- 
agreement, but the House yielded and 
agreed to an amendment before we would 
agree to omit No. 18. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The exact language 
is taken out. The language of amend- 
ment No. 18 was taken out. If there is 
a new project somewhere, the agency 
cannot reobligate the funds which had 
been obligated for a different project. 
That problem cannot be cured in a sup- 
plemental appropriation bill. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. Testimony submitted 
before the conferees show that there were 
thousands of projects which had been 
started and on which, all of a sudden, it 
was decided not to proceed with them, 
and it was decided to deobligate the proj- 
ects to start on different projects. We 
wanted Congress to know what it was all 
about before they could proceed. We 
felt the new projects should be approved 
first. We do not deprive the administra- 
tion of the money. No one wants to 
deprive them of the funds. However, 
they had so much money that they had 
thousands of projects, even in one coun- 
try, and all of a sudden they said, “No, 
we don’t want that.” Why should not 
Congress know about the situation? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The point I make is 
this: Suppose a supply of pharmaceu- 
ticals is to be sent to a country in Africa, 
and it is decided that the money should 
be used for textiles instead. What hap- 
pens? If the money has been obligated 
for the first purpose, it cannot be reobli- 
gated for the latter purpose, even though 
it may be a very urgent project. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is right. Why 
should not Congress know about it? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. They have to come 
all the way back to the House and Sen- 
ate and say, “You earmarked $4 million 
for this project. We have discovered 
that there is a greater and more urgent 
need for something else. So now it is 
all at a standstill until we come back 
and advise you that maybe we ought to 
have authority to reobligate these funds 
for another purpose.” 

We can not cure that situation in a 
supplemental bill, if I know anything 
about supplemental bills. I have sat 
with supplemental and deficiency appro- 
priation committees many times. We 
can understand the President’s concern. 
It is not merely with respect to the 
amount of the money; it is the restric- 
tive device that we build into the law. 

I have been heard to say from one 
end of the country to the other that it 
is not possible to operate a program of 
this kind without some waste and with- 
out some inefficiency. We cannot get 
the ablest people to go abroad and take 
these posts, and send them out to posts in 
Laos, Cambodia, or in Saigon or Bang- 
kok, or Leopoldville, or any other place, 
Usually they will go, and then want to 
come right back. Our attitude in this 
field is a good deal different from that 
of other countries which have had far 
more colonial experience than we have 
had. Therefore, we cannot get the best 
people in the world with a background of 
business efficiency to go in on these pro- 
8 That is one of the difficulties we 

ave. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. I have been waiting to 
ask the Senator a question. I am glad 
the Senator has touched on the matter 
of restrictive language in the conference 
report. I have been waiting to ask a 
question on this point ever since the 
debate started. 

If the distinguished minority leader 
can answer the question without violat- 
ing any confidences, I would appreciate 
his doing so. The letter of the Presi- 
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dent has been read. I have listened in- 
tently to its reading. The distinguished 
minority leader also read a portion of 
the public statement issued by the Presi- 
dent. In the portion that was read I 
did not hear that the President had ex- 
pressed concern about the restrictive 
language. He mentioned only the dollar 
content of the conference report. Is it 
proper to ask the distinguished minority 
leader, who is obviously and naturally in 
touch with the President, whether the 
President is concerned about the restric- 
tive language as well as with the dollar 
content? If it is only the dollar content, 
I feel that the suggestion of the ma- 
jority leader and others about han- 
dling the matter in a supplemental ap- 
propriation bill might be a reasonable so- 
lution. However, if the President is con- 
cerned about the restrictive language, I 
fear it could not be handled in a sup- 
plemental bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am glad to read this 
language from the President's state- 
ment: 

Not only are the funds now provided by 
the conference inadequate, but also a num- 
ber of administrative restrictions were re- 
tained which would impair the manage- 
ment of the mutual security program. 


Therefore the President took account 
not only of the money involved, but of 
the language as well. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am not clear 
about the situation with respect to the 
restrictive provisions, such as the one 
on technical cooperation. If I under- 
stand correctly, if the majority leader’s 
proposal to reinstate the money after a 
hearing on the supplemental appropri- 
ation bill is feasible, can such a restric- 
tion as this be removed in a supple- 
mental bill? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It cannot. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am asking a 
question; I do not know. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If we go back, with 
this kind of language, and do not relate 
it to this program—and I was talking 
about technical assistance—we shall be 
venturing into the legislative field. 
Then we shall have difficulty. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. This proposal is 
legislative, too. Why is it that the same 
kind of legislation cannot be placed in 
the supplemental bill as in this bill? 
Appropriation bills are always full of 
all kinds of legislative provisions. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. What will be the an- 
swer when it goes to the other body? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It would 
have to go back for a separate vote on 
the legislation. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Les, indeed. The 
point I make is that there are restric- 
tions in the mutual security bill, and it 
is quite doubtful whether the legislative 
restrictions will be cured and will untie 
the hands of a program like technical 
cooperation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not approve 
of this action at all. I think it is a very 
bad procedure, especially in this pro- 
gram, which is relatively small. It has 
been under way for a long time. I have 
never heard any serious criticism of it. 
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It reminds me of the same kind of 
limitations which the House Committee 
on Appropriations has placed on the ex- 
change program, limitations which have 
gradually throttled it. A similar re- 
striction has been imposed this year. In 
effect, no new activities can be under- 
taken. I think it would be utterly dis- 
astrous to the whole program to accept 
this kind of restriction. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I recognize the force 
of the majority leader’s argument when 
he says that the Subcommittee on Sup- 
plemental Appropriations can take an- 
other look at this item. What will hap- 
pen to these restrictions? If we were 
dealing only with dollar amounts, prob- 
ably his suggestion would be a tolerable 
answer. When the next supplemental 
appropriation bill came over, the com- 
mittee could take testimony and per- 
haps restore some of the funds. 

But if this restriction is retained in 
the bill, what will be the impact all 
over the world, when people recognize 
the fact that instead of giving some 
flexibility to our technicians abroad, we 
are actually tying their hands and writ- 
ing a kind of limited veto power into 
the appropriation bill? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not object, of 
course, to the Senate or the House ap- 
proving of projects as they are submitted 
at the beginning of a year; but this kind 
of restriction would destroy any possibil- 
ity of a change at all. There are bound 
to be some desirable changes in the 
course of a year. I cannot see any kind 
of justification for the proposed action. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The world being as 
fluid as it is, and so full of new sugges- 
tions arising constantly, frankly, I could 
not let this conference report go by in 
view of the President’s expressed atti- 
tude. 

It is an extraordinary occasion when 
he sends a communication to the major- 
ity leader and the minority leader. He 
feels deeply about it. He is charged with 
a responsibility under the program. If 
he felt that way and did not say so, he 
could well be charged with being recre- 
ant in his duty. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield on that very 
point? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. T yield. 

Mr, STENNIS. I direct the Senator's 
attention to amendment numbered 5, on 
page 2 of the bill beginning on line 19. 
I read the provision which was the House 
amendment: 

Provided, That no part of this appropria- 
tion shall be used to initiate any project or 
activity which has not been justified to the 
House of Representatives and to the Senate. 


I was one of the conferees, and I pro- 
pose to state the understanding which T 
had concerning the interpretation and 
meaning of this amendment. 

In the first place, in line 21, the word 
“authorized” is not used, as that term is 
used to authorize a project. Instead, the 
word “justified” is used. That means 
that projects do not have to come before 
the Committees on Appropriations, as do 
flood control or harbor improvement 
projects, to be authorized, and then to 
have money appropriated specifically for 
them; the language merely is “justified.” 
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We were told that the habit and prac- 

tice has been, under these programs, to 
have the items or projects justified in the 
testimony, in the examination in the 
House hearings, and included in the 
Recorp at some place. 

For instance, a forestry project would 
not be in an authorization bill which was 
before the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions; it would not be spelled out in an 
appropriation bill; but it would be con- 
tained in the record of the hearings at 
some place, and would be justified. 

If the project did not develop, for 
some reason, and it was desired to 
abandon it and to switch to the building 
of a road, under this amendment that 
could not be done until the new project 
had been referred to the Committees on 
Appropriations and had been justified in 
an informal way before the House and 
Senate. 

The further representation was that as 
a practical matter the justifications will 
run for something like 12 to 18 months 
ahead of the actual expenditure of funds. 
So in order to exercise legislative will, 
in following up the appropriation after 
a matter had been approved as a project 
not formally authorized, but justified, it 
was considered reasonable, in the 12 to 
18 months period, to require the Depart- 
ment to come back, if it changed its mind 
and wanted to use the money for some 
other purpose. Then the second project 
would be justified, and the money could 
move forward without any reappropria- 
tion or anything else of that kind. 

We believed that that interpretation 
was the correct one. 

Certainly it is a restriction which is 
very reasonable and will bring to the 
system uniformity and understanding, 
rather than trouble or jeopardy with re- 
spect to any kind of program. It was for 
that reason that this provision was writ- 
ten into the law. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Suppose an inde- 
pendent state comes into being in Africa 
within the next couple of months. There 
is no project before us, which has been 
justified, for that new state. What will 
happen? We will not be able to move. 
It will not be possible to help that coun- 
try, under this arrangement, unless the 
Department comes back to Congress for 
approval. 

Mr. STENNIS. On that subject, the 
Senate provided an additional $100 mil- 
lion, the main justification being to take 
care of situations which might develop 
in Africa. The first position of the 
House—and I think the House was sin- 
cere in it—was that it could not ap- 
prove one dime of that amount. The 
authorization bill, in some way, had not 
passed. The House finally agreed to 
$60 million. That is not a disclosure of 
any confidence. It finally went to 
$100 million, and a part of the argument 
across the table was that some of these 
new projects might develop. 

I myself believe that the African 
states have more immediate problems 
than forestry projects under technical 
aid. Anyway, the extra $100 million was 
9 for the President's contingency 
fund. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The only difficulty is 
this: By voting, 67 to 33, we said, in ef- 
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fect, that there would be $100 million 
additional in the special assistance fund. 
As things are now, we will provide $100 
million. But while we are doing that, 
we will take away $265 million. 

Mr. STENNIS. At the conference 
table there was no vote of 67 to 23. At 
the conference table, the talk was that 
not a single dime out of that $100 mil- 
lion would be provided. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The vote in the Sen- 
ate on that authorization was 67 to 23. 

Mr. STENNIS. But we finally ob- 
tained it on the basis of the fact that 
the money has not yet been authorized, 
and the President has not signed the 
bill. But there is $100 million in the 
bill for him. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. I wish to get one 
thing clear. Regardless of the merits 
or the demerits of the restrictive lan- 
guage of the bill, is it not a fact that 
tonight, in acting on the conference re- 
port, we must settle the question once 
and for all, because if we accept the 
suggestions of the majority leader and 
the Senator from Massachusetts, and 
adopt the conference report, with the 
idea that the committee will listen fur- 
ther to the President in regard to the 
restrictions with which he is concerned, 
any Member of either body could raise 
a point of order against legislation in an 
appropriation bill and a two-thirds vote 
would be required to alter these restric- 
tions, even if the committee heeded the 
President of the United States and 
sought to alter them? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, it seems to me that one procedure 
which would not be contrary to the rules 
of either House would be to provide an 
additional amount for the technical as- 
sistance program, without making it 
subject to any limitation. I make this 
statement in an effort to be helpful. 

I think it improbable that tonight the 
Senate will reject the conference report. 
So, if the report becomes law, the prac- 
tical question will be, What can be done? 
If the President or the Secretary of 
State believes some funds should be ap- 
propriated in order to institute a pro- 
gram of technical cooperation, and in 
order to make that provision under a 
general authorization, that could be 
done by providing additional funds in 
a separate appropriation bill which 
would not necessarily be subject to this 
restriction. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That would be true 
except for the fact—and this point was 
made earlier today, I believe, by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RussELL]—that we have to wait only 4 
months until the first of the year. So 
who would finally raise that question in 
the Appropriations Committee, and say, 
“We are standing on the threshold of 
adjournment, and all of us wish to go 
home. Let us not write in any addi- 
tional items, for this can wait until Jan- 
uary”—notwithstanding the President’s 
entreaty? 

So the question then is, Would it be 
done? 
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I do not want this occasion to pass 
without raising my voice about the sit- 
uation in the world and my feeling 
about it and about the President’s as- 
sessment of the importance of this pro- 
gram. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. In view of the presenta- 
tion the Senator has made, I wish to 
ask him whether he thinks it likely that 
the President would sign the bill, or 
whether we would run the risk of being 
called back into session, in order to deal 
with this issue, if the conference report 
were agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I do not know. I 
know there is a general reluctance on 
the part of any President to disapprove 
an appropriation bill if he can possibly 
approve it; and that would be notably 
true at this season and this stage of the 
session. But I cannot say whether the 
President would disapprove this report 
and send it back to us, saying, “I think 
you should treat me a little better than 
you have done, in view of the unpredict- 
able and uncertain situation.” 

Mr. BUSH. I raise the question be- 
cause of the intensity of the President’s 
feeling, as reflected in the letter. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes, it is quite evi- 
dent. 

Mr.STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Further in regard to 
amendment No. 5, cutting out all new 
starts and restricting the program, I re- 
fer the Senator to the statement by the 
managers for the House; I refer to the 
part relating to amendments Nos. 4 and 
5. Amendment No. 5 is the one in ques- 
tion now, of course. They made this 
statement: 

The conferees are in agreement that the 
President's Contingency Fund is available 
for any essential new starts. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Would 
that include the technical assistance 
programs? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, that is correct. 

That point was expressly made, before 
the Senate conferees would yield, to cov- 
er exactly the situation the Senator from 
Illinois has so properly raised. A few 
minutes ago I did not know about the 
availability of the report. But it is writ- 
ten exactly as the House conferees and 
the Senate conferees agreed—specially 
pointing out that this fund is avail- 
able. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But the restriction is 
put on the entire technical assistance 
program as carried in the bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. It is true, of course, 
that it is put on the technical coopera- 
tion program. But this clause takes 
care of any situation which might arise. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. As a practical mat- 
ter, that could work out. But suppose 
a very substantial portion of the fund 
were earmarked for an African country, 
and suppose some of the rest were ear- 
marked for relief to those who have suf- 
fered from the earthquake in Chile—as 
was indicated when the message came 
to us. Then what would happen if a 
further need developed? Then there 
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would not be enough remaining in the 
technical assistance fund, and then one 
would immediately be faced with the re- 
striction on the money appropriated in 
this bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. The bill assumes that 
the projects under technical cooperation 
would be put down carefully—in view of 
the fact that this part of the program is 
7 or 8 years old—and that nothing would 
happen to them. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. It has been suggested 
that this conference report be accepted, 
and that any other provisions we wish to 
make be handled by a separate measure. 
Is it the understanding of the Senator 
that a supplemental bill would be sub- 
mitted at this session or in the next Con- 
gress? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. At this session. That 
was the impression I got from the ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. SCOTT. Then, as I understand 
the Senator’s objection, it is that the 
difficulty with much of the restrictive 
language could not be cured by means 
of a supplemental bill, and that there- 
fore the only way we can support the 
President’s position is by voting against 
the conference report. Is that correct? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Well, speaking for 
myself, I shall vote against the confer- 
ence report, both as to the amount and 
as to these restrictive provisions. 

Mr. SCOTT. But as I understand, we 
would not support the President if we 
voted in favor of agreeing to the confer- 
ence report, unless, as the Senator has 
said, the matter referred to could be 
handled separately. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In view of the situa- 
tions that are arising throughout the 
world, I do not wish to tie the hands 
of either President Eisenhower or his 
successor. Of course, everyone knows 
that the candidates are being briefed on 
the situations in the foreign field, so they 
will not be taken by surprise. And I 
would not vote to place on any President 
a restriction which would handicap him 
improperly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator’s arguments are very 
persuasive, and I think the proposal to 
limit the President in the carrying out 
of his foreign policy is unwise. 

I believe that two or three helpful sug- 
gestions have been made. I wish to say 
to the minority leader that if I found 
that nothing could be done in a supple- 
mental appropriation bill to correct 
these limitations, then I would vote 
against the conference report, because I 
do not believe we should saddle the 
President or his successor, whoever he 
may be, with unworkable limitations. 

Certainly the item in regard to tech- 
nical assistance is a very severe limita- 
tion. 

Is it not possible in a supplemental 
appropriation bill to reappropriate, as I 
believe the Senator from South Dakota 
Mr. Case] suggested, the sum of money 
that is appropriated for that purpose in 
this measure, but without the limita- 
tion—in other words, as regards the sec- 
tion of the mutual security bill which 
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relates to technical assistance, literally 
reappropriate it in a supplemental bill, 
without the limitation? 

Second, I think some of these funds 
were too severely cut, and I should like 
very much to see them increased. That 
is why I spoke earlier today about the 
possibility of a supplemental appropria- 
tion bill to take care of these items. 

So my question is to the minority 
leader and to the members of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, in whom we 
have every reason to place confidence. 
First, is it possible to go over this bill 
and, where there are limitations which 
seem to be restrictive on executive flexi- 
bility, to reappropriate those funds un- 
der these particular items without limi- 
tation; and, second, have we some as- 
surance that if a case is made—and I 
am sure a case can be made, because we 
voted funds here—for supplemental 
funds, those supplemental funds will be 
granted? 

If the answer is the negative, I say 
to my colleagues it is a very serious thing 
to reject the Chief Executive, whoever 
he may be, or whatever political party 
he may belong to, in light of the letter, 
because I, for one, when we vote on this 
report, want to be sure we are not going 
to do something we will regret. We are 
living at a time when we do not know 
what is going to happen. While I have 
had my arguments with executive policy, 
and will have some more, I certainly 
feel that if a man is to be held respon- 
sible for our foreign policy, and we 
Democrats are going to talk about it, we 
ought not to put handcuffs on him. If 
we are going to criticize him, then we 
ought to be willing to give to the Presi- 
dent of the United States an opportunity 
to perform the services. Then if he does 
not perform them, criticism is valid in 
terms of its honesty and integrity. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, this is 
a conference report. It has had the ap- 
proval of the House. Under the House 
rules, the conferees are automatically 
discharged. When this conference re- 
port is approved, all the bill needs is the 
signature of the President, and we shall 
have made an appropriation. We can- 
not go back and get the same amount 
of money for the same thing twice. We 
might add a little something and then 
put a proviso in the bill that negates and 
nullifies the language in the bill. We 
might even provide that it should not 
apply to any other appropriation for 
technical assistance, but if we do, we are 
in the legislative field. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. But if 
there were no restriction, we would not 
be in the legislative field. If this bill 
should become law and there were re- 
strictions on it subsequently, any pro- 
posal to change existing law would be 
legislation; but some additional appro- 
priation for new funds could be made 
without restrictions, and it would be free 
from restriction. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator has 
asked the question whether we could ap- 
propriate the amount anew. We can 
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add to the appropriation, and we can 
write in a restrictive proviso. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Or leave 
it out. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; or leave out the 
restrictive proviso. Then the question 
is, Will it be done? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I just had a chat 
with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RussELL]. His position is that it is not 
legislation; it is a limitation. It looks 
like legislation to a layman; but we are 
told it is not. If it is a limitation, why 
is it not a further limitation which says, 
“Provided, That the former limitation is 
hereby repealed,” just as much a limita- 
tion as this is a limitation? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I refer to the Parlia- 
mentarian and say that the Senator is 
imposing new duties every time a proj- 
ect is brought here from the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
Senator from Georgia spoke to me as 
he went out on the very point the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas brought out. The 
language as it appears is clearly a limi- 
tation, and under the rules of both the 
House and the Senate if a limitation on 
an appropriation bill does not impose 
additional duties it is not legislation. 
Limitations are the exception to the 
rule. It is a limitation, but once it be- 
comes the law, then a proposal to change 
existing law is legislation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield for a 
parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The parliamen- 
tary inquiry I should like to propound 
to the Chair is this: Is it possible for 
the Committee on Appropriations, in 
handling a supplemental appropriation, 
to reappropriate the funds under this 
particular act relating to technical as- 
sistance, without limitation, and make 
these other additions, or is there an- 
other way the funds under the act be- 
fore us can be blocked and new funds 
can be appropriated without limitation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Reap- 
propriation of unexpended balances is 
subject to a point of order, but if the 
limitations are limitations on the ex- 
penditure of the funds in the pending 
bill only, the Senate could appropriate 
additional funds in a supplemental ap- 
propriation bill which would not be cov- 
ered by the limitations to be placed in 
the pending bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I did not get the 
latter part of the Chair’s ruling on the 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate could provide additional funds in 
a supplemental bill not covered by this 
limitation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But what about 
the original funds in the bill? Can those 
be impounded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
is not a parliamentary inquiry, but the 
law empowers the Bureau of the Budget 
to impound such funds. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. In other words, 
those funds could be impounded by the 
President of the United States, through 
the Bureau of the Budget, and the funds 
could be appropriated anew in a supple- 
mental appropriation without limitation. 
Is that the situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I want to call atten- 
tion to the fact that we are all becoming 
confused about several things. In the 
first place, the message of the President 
is not based on the full facts. It states 
the facts as far as it goes, but it does 
not state that $42 million had been re- 
appropriated out of unobligated balances 
on hand. So instead of confining itself 
to $31 million of new appropriations 
other than the $100 million of the con- 
tingency fund, there is $42 million addi- 
tional, making $73 million that is avail- 
able under the conference bill for the 
purpose of programing under the bill, 
in addition to the added $100 million of 
the contingency fund. 

The conferees who handled this bill 
know better, I think, than other Mem- 
bers of the Senate what we are up 
against in regard to the attitude of the 
House. We felt that the biggest vic- 
tory we could win was to have the House 
recede from its position and grant the 
$100 million addition to the contingency 
fund, to which there would be no limi- 
tation and no restrictions, and which 
we felt would be more adequate to cover 
anything that might be tied up under 
these restrictions. 

I am still of the very definite opinion 
that that $100 million is much more 
than adequate. Certainly, it is more 
adequate than anything that could be 
called for if trouble developed between 
now and when Congress comes back in 
January. 

The second thing I want to say is that 
there were many limitations, many re- 
strictions, and many conditions in the 
bill which the administration wanted 
removed. 

I have already said in my earlier re- 
marks that the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] and 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] specifically 
and one by one produced those recom- 
mendations. A large number of them 
were finally accepted by the House, and 
the provisions of the conference report 
clearly show that fact. We did not get 
all of the restrictions removed, but we 
got so many of them removed that the 
conferees felt with complete assurance— 
the Senator from Florida has that as- 
surance now—that the $100 million of 
added money for the contingency fund 
would more than take care of any trou- 
ble which might arise under the few 
restrictions remaining in the bill. 

The third point, Mr. President, is that 
these are not legislative enactments 
which are referred to as restrictions or 
limitations. These are simply restric- 
tions and limitations on the use of funds 
appropriated. 


That 
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The principal request of the President 
is for the appropriation of more money. 
It is as possible for the committee, for the 
conferees—if there are conferees on the 
supplemental bill—and for the Congress 
to enact appropriations covering new 
funds completely free from restrictions 
as it was at the time this mutual secu- 
rity appropriation bill was before the 
Congress. 

Mr. President, in the $100 million of 
unlimited contingent funds already 
granted under the conference report, as 
well as in the other funds requested by 
the President to be appropriated, in ad- 
dition to what is covered by the confer- 
ence report, there is vastly more money 
than enough to cover any possible han- 
dicaps or embarrassments. 

Mr. President, the next point is that 
we have not carefully read the message 
of the President and his statement which 
is attached. He does not even pretend 
that he is going to have trouble in the 
few remaining months of his adminis- 
tration. I read to Senators the last of 
his statement, which states the gist of 
the situation: 

A congressional rejection of this request 
will hamper greatly the Nation’s Chief Exec- 
utive who succeeds me next January. 


Even the President has not contended 
that between now and next January 
there will be any embarrassment or seri- 
ous handicap arising under the provi- 
sions of the bill, which is not liked by 
him and not liked by the Senate con- 
ferees. These provisions are much more 
helpful and much more nearly in accord 
with the administration’s request than 
was the House bill. 

I repeat that statement of the Pres- 
ident: 

A congressional rejection of this request 
will hamper greatly the Nation’s Chief Exec- 
utive who succeeds me next January. 


He continues: 

Upon him will fall the heavy responsibility 
of continuing to guide our country in a 
troubled world. He, no less than I, must 
have adequate funds to do the job. 


The fact of the matter is that both as 
to the funds and as to the restrictions no 
problem of any consequence can arise 
under the conference report until well 
into next year. 

It seems to the Senator from Florida 
that the suggestion made by the ma- 
jority leader, that we have hearings on 
the supplemental bill which is before us, 
is a good one. The hearings were com- 
pleted in the House yesterday, and the 
bill will come before the Senate in a 
very fortuitous condition. The Senate 
Committee on Appropriations thought at 
one time it would be asked to act first on 
the supplemental items, and we have 
completed hearings upon all the items 
which have come to us in the nature 
of supplemental budget requests. We 
did that before we knew the House was 
going to insist upon a new supplemental 
appropriation bill of its own, which we 
learned only 3 or 4 days ago. 

The only matter of consequence which 
would require hearings of which the 
Senator from Florida knows is this very 
proposal, for which there is adequate 
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time. The distinguished chairman of the 
committee has said specifically, as the 
majority leader has pledged himself 
specifically, that adequate time will be 
granted for full attention. 

Mr. President, I appreciate the indul- 
gence of the Senator. Perhaps I have 
abused it. I hope not. I close with one 
more statement. 

The Senator from Florida thinks he 
knows the temper of the House con- 
ferees. Instead of jeopardizing the sup- 
plemental bill, which we may or may not 
jeopardize by hearings tomorrow and by 
any action the Appropriations Commit- 
tee may recommend, we are going to 
jeopardize this large and important bill 
if we insist upon the position which ap- 
parently some Senators wish to insist 
upon. 

So far as the Senator from Florida 
is concerned, he will ask to be relieved 
from the conference committee if the bill 
goes back, because he has fought as hard 
as he knows how to fight through one 
of the most disagreeable conferences he 
has ever attended, and he has seen his 
colleagues do the same. 

When we have returned to the Senate 
with the statement that we have cor- 
rected the majority of the things and 
have held onto much of the money in- 
cluding the $100 million contingent fund, 
along with the additional $73 million, we 
are entitled to be heard by our colleagues 
with some degree of acceptance of our 
verdict as to the situation. 

The Senator from Florida thinks we 
are asking for much greater trouble if 
we ask for an additional conference on 
the bill than will be true if we attempt 
to go into the proposal tomorrow upon 
the basis of hearings on the supplemen- 
tal bill, which we have to have tomorrow, 
and to which we are inviting the admin- 
istration to come and be heard. 

The Senator from Florida has been 
criticized frequently for standing with 
the administration on the Development 
Loan Fund request and on other requests 
in this field. He thinks the administra- 
tion is unduly alarmed about the pro- 
posal. The very fact that the communi- 
cation does not show the availability of 
the $42 million of unobligated funds for 
new work indicated that the administra- 
tion does not have a complete grasp of 
the picture. 

The Senator from Florida thinks the 
conference report should be approved by 
all means. The problem should be re- 
duced to one of what we shall do with 
respect to the supplemental appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I must 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
Florida that my heart fairly bleeds and 
throbs for him, because I served on the 
very same conference committee on the 
same bill for years. I discovered that at 
the hour of 2 o’clock in the morning, in 
a conference room, some of my drive and 
some of my combativeness begin to sub- 
side a bit. We fought everlastingly. I 
know what a fight this bill is. 

Of course, Mr. President, I had to have 
my day in court. I have had it. I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I think 
what is involved here is much more 
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critical than what we can do under the 
parliamentary rules. 

We talk a great deal about the pres- 
tige of the United States, its standing in 
the world, and whether it has the qual- 
ity to lead the world. We hear much 
from the political candidates to the effect 
that our prestige is high or that it has 
sunk to a new postwar low. 

We are sworn, whatever may be our 
party, to do our duty. I should like to 
have my colleagues listen to the words 
from the President of the United States, 
one of the men in the world, who has 
the greatest prestige, who is about to go 
out of office. Those words are as fol- 
lows: 

I cannot state too strongly my belief that 
a cut of this size will jeopardize the security 
of the country. 


Irepeat those words: 

I cannot state too strongly my belief that 
a cut of this size will jeopardize the security 
of the country. 


Mr. President, that is what we ought 
to be talking about—not the niggling 
question as to whether we can or cannot 
act in a supplemental appropriation bill, 
but whether it will or will not jeopardize 
the security of the country. 

Sometimes the newspapers see these 
things a little better than we do. The 
New York Times today has the following 
to say on this subject: 

The more responsible Senate restored 
many of the cuts by voting $3,989 million, 
but its courage ran out yesterday— 


I repeat: 
but its courage ran out yesterday. 


The New York Times is absolutely 
right, and this is why: We have heard a 
lot of justification on the floor today by 
very distinguished Senators who make 
what the lawyers call ex post facto justi- 
fications. 

I have been in this body for 4 years. 
We make a battle for the mutual security 
appropriation in the Senate, and then 
what happens? The conferees go out 
the door. On one occasion they came 
back in 3 hours—not a very long time. 
They came back in 3 hours, and they 
split the difference. Every newspaper- 
man in the gallery can tell us what the 
mutual security appropriation is going 
to be the minute the House passes its 
bill and we pass ours. The conferees 
will split the difference. 

Are we going to split the security of 
the United States? That is the ques- 
tion the President of the United States 
is asking. Look at the figures. If the 
House votes for an appropriation of 
$3,300 million and the Senate authorizes 
$3,100 million, it ends up by being split 
at $3,200 million. If the vote in the 
Senate, as it was, authorizes $3,900 mil- 
lion, and the House passes or approves 
an appropriation of $3,500 million, it 
comes back from conference with a pro- 
vision for $3,750 million. 

This is absolute nonsense, and the rea- 
son for it is that we have not stood up 
on our hind legs in the Senate and made 
our conferees do what we voted. Wecan 
vote anything we like in a supplemental 
appropriation; our conferees still will not 
stand by it, and they probably will not 
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on this issue because most of them have 
already agreed on the bill. 

Senators stand here and talk about 
being agents of the Senate. When? 
When have they fought for the Senate 
figure completely? 

The House seems to be very thorough- 
ly dug in, and I will give an example of 
that. But we in the Senate do not seem 
to be dug in. We shall not get anything 
on the mutual security appropriation, 
and the horse is thoroughly out of the 
stable now, I can assure the Senate. No 
matter how much we flap our wings and 
jump up and down, this will be what 
it will be. 

The only way we shall get anything we 
wish in the mutual security appropria- 
tion that will not infuriate everybody 
who stands here in an attempt to get 
the Senate to do somehing, only to see 
his attempts go down the drain, is to in- 
struct our conferees before they walk out 
the door. Then the Senate will really 
be tough. When we appoint our con- 
ferees, there is not a minute in which 
they can be given instruction. Someday 
I would like to see the Senate show that 
it means what it says by instructing its 
conferees not to yield until they come 
back to the Senate for a vote, and then 
we shall see a mutual security appro- 
priation that will command some respect 
in terms of what the Senate wants. 

Let me give a practical example of 
what is going on. The House of Repre- 
sentatives wrote a provision in the mu- 
tual security appropriation, which is 
item No. 26—not in this report, I assure 
the Senate—reading as follows: 

None of the funds herein appropriated 
shall be used to finance any of the activities 
under the investment incentive fund 
program. 


The investment incentive fund pro- 
gram would cost the large amount of $2 
million, and the money would provide 
for the establishment of an agency to 
help in a program to attract private in- 
vestment to the lesser developed areas 
of the free world. 

I ask Senators what could be more 
critically important to the private enter- 
prise system, to the efforts to increase 
materially the development of the less 
developed areas, to our own dignity and 
pride in what we ourselves believe, than 
such a program as we so modestly 
request. 

The House, for whatever reason it dis- 
likes the program, inserted an absolute 
prohibition against the use of money 
for that purpose. We just as promptly 
took it out. 

What happened? Our conferees go 
to conference and the prohibition is 
back again, the same restriction the 
conferees have now agreed to on the 
investment incentive fund. Why? Be- 
cause the House of Representatives is a 
little more dug in on this subject than 
we are. I mean no disrespect to our con- 
ferees. They are among our most dis- 
tinguished and most senior Senators. 
But somehow or other the House, when 
it comes to the mutual security appro- 
priation, seems to be more dug in, more 
convinced of its negative position—and 
that is what it is—than does the Senate 
in its affirmative position. 
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Every once in a while we are jacked 
up. Something happens, some bolt out 
of the blue. The President has never 
said a word, but now he suddenly speaks 
up. 

I agree with the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. JOHNSON]. He has never done this 
before. He should have done it before. 
He is the President of my party and he 
should have done it before. But at last 
he has. 

Let this action ring the bell for all 
of us. The report will be accepted. 
We all know that. It will be approved. 
But let us have a big chorus of “no” 
votes at least to begin to firm up our 
backs on this practice of the Senate, 
which I have watched almost in despair 
year after year here in the Senate, which 
restores, makes magnificent speeches, 
and supports my friend and colleague, 
the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, who fights for these meas- 
ures with his last breath, then he 
goes out the door, and 3 hours later, 
2 hours, or a day, he brings back the 
conference report, and down the drain 
many projects have gone. It is high 
time that we quite following that 
practice. 

Mr. President, I shall vote “no” on 
the conference report if I am the only 
Senator who votes in that way. 

I ask unanimous consent that an 
editorial appearing in the New York 
Times, issue of August 26, 1960, be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OUR SECOND FRONT 

With the platforms and presidential can- 
didates of both parties pledged to support a 
vigorous mutual security program as our 
second line of defense against the Commu- 
nist challenge, Congress is now called upon 
to make good these pledges by appropriating 
the necessary funds, a large part of which 
will be spent by the next President, But 
as usual in politics, pledges and promises 
tend to outrun performance. 

President Eisenhower, after trimming much 
larger departmental requests, asked Congress 
for $4,175 million in military and economic 
aid. This was nearly a billion dollars above 
the previous year’s appropriation, but the in- 
crease was imperative because unspent bal- 
ances which had covered up previous cuts 
had become exhausted. In recognition of 
this fact, Congress did authorize an en- 
larged program, but still cut the total to 
$%,086,300,000. Then began the silly annual 
game of “sham economy” to slash actual ap- 
propriations way below the authorization. 
This game was won by the House, which cut 
the program by $590,500,000. 

The more responsible Senate restored many 
of the cuts by voting $3,989,055,000. But its 
courage ran out yesterday when, following 
convenient custom, the Senate-House con- 
ference split the difference between the two 
Chambers and fixed the final figure at $3,- 
722,350,000. 

Considering that opponents of the program 
had sharpened their axes for a cut of a bil- 
lion and a half dollars, one must welcome the 
fact that the program was saved at all. But 
the cuts may seriously impair some of the 
program’s objectives. The most serious cut 
in view of the present world situation is the 
reduction in the $2 billion requested for 
military assistance. As the President has 
pointed out, this assistance helps our allies 
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and friends to maintain 5 million men, 30,000 
planes, and 2,200 warships for the collective 
defense on which our whole defense strategy 
is based. The cut will not only tend to 
weaken this defense but might call for a far 
more costly increase in our own Military 
Establishment. 

At the same time, the mutual security 
program has also been turned into a weapon 
for the defense of the Americas by author- 
izing the President to bar aid to any country 
aiding Castro’s Cuba militarily or economi- 
cally—which would bar further aid to Po- 
land—or giving military aid to Trujillo's Do- 
minican Republic. In contrast it grants $100 
million requested by President Eisenhower 
for aid to the troubled Congo and other 
African areas. 

The mutual security program is, of course, 
only one facet of the monumental aid ex- 
tended by free nations to their underde- 
veloped neighbors, and the United States is 
still doing more than its share in that enter- 
prise, It must be hoped that other nations 
grown prosperous with American aid will now 
take up an increasing part of the burden for 
our common salvation. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the conference re- 


The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from California [Mr. 
Koucnet]. If he were present and voting 
he would vote “nay.” If I were at lib- 
erty to vote, I would vote “yea.” There- 
fore I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware (when 
his name was called). On this vote I 
have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL]. If he 
were present and voting he would 
vote “nay.” If I were permitted to vote, 
I would vote “yea.” I withhold my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mon- 
RAY], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] is neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Dovucias], the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
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SMATHERS], and the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. YarsoroucH] would each vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BrincEs], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], the Senator from Nebraska 
Mr. Curtis], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Morton], and the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTON- 
STALL] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHEt] is absent because of illness, and 
his pair has been previously announced. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. MARTIN] 
is absent by leave of the Senate on offi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Young] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], and 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc] would each vote “yea.” 

The pair of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] has been 
previously announced. 

The result was announced—yeas 57, 
nays 24, as follows: 


[No. 312] 
YEAS—57 
Anderson Gruening Magnuson 
Bartiett Hart Monroney 
Bible Hayden Morse 
Burdick Hill Moss 
Butler Holland Mundt 
Byrd, W. Va. Humphrey Muskie 
Cannon Jackson Pastore 
Johnson, Tex. Proxmire 
Case, S. Dak Jordan Randolph 
Chavez Kefauver Robertson 
Church Kennedy Russell 
Clark Kerr Schoeppel 
Dodd Lausche Smith 
Eastland Long, Hawaii Sparkman 
Ellender Long, La. Stennis 
Engle Lusk Symington 
Ervin McCarthy Talmadge 
Gore Williams, N.J. 
Green McNamara Young, Ohio 
NAYS—24 
Aiken Cotton Javits 
Allott Dirksen Johnston, S.C. 
Beall Dworshak Keating 
Bennett Fong McClellan 
Bush Frear Prouty 
Carlson Fulbright Scott 
Case, N. J. Hickenlooper Thurmond 
Cooper iley 
NOT VOTING—19 
Bridges Hennings Saltonstall 
Byrd, Va. Kuchel Smathers 
Capehart Mansfield Williams, Del. 
Curtis Martin Yarborough 
Douglas Morton Young, N. Dak. 
Goldwater Murray 
Hartke O'Mahoney 


So the conference report was agreed 


to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its action 
on certain amendments of the Senate to 
House bill 12619, which was read as fol- 
lows: 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U.S., 

August 26, 1960. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate numbered 14, 16, 17, and 39 to the bill 
(H.R. 12619) entitled “An Act making ap- 
propriations for mutual security and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1961, and for other purposes”, and concur 
therein; 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate 
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numbered three, and concur therein with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert: , including not less than 
$35,000,000 for Spain 

That the House recede from {ts disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered twenty-two, and concur therein with 
an amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter stricken and inserted 
by said amendment, insert the following: 

“Sec. 101. (a) Within sixty days following 
the date of enactment of this Act, the Presi- 
dent shall transmit to the Committee on 
Appropriations of the Senate and the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives a report containing a full 
and complete revision of the data presented 
to such committee in justification of appro- 
priations requested for the Mutual Security 
program for the fiscal year 1961, showing any 
changes in such program approved subse- 
quent to such presentation, including 
changes necesary to reflect actual appropria- 
tions for the program. 

“(b) Within thirty days following the ap- 
proval of any change in the mutual security 
program for the fiscal year 1961, which will 
Tesult in furnishing assistance of a kind, for 
a purpose, in an area, or in an amount, differ- 
ent from that described in the report trans- 
mitted under subsection (a), and which in- 
volves $1,000,000 or more, or 5 per centum of 
the amount appropriated under any para- 
graph of this title whichever is the lesser, the 
President shall transmit to the Committee 
on Appropriations of the Senate and the 
Committee on Appropriations of the House 
of Representatives a full and complete report 
of such change and the reasons therefor. 

“(c) This section shall not apply to pro- 
grams authorized by section 451 of the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954, as amended. 

“(d) None of the funds herein appropriat- 
ed shall be used to carry out any provision 
of chapter II, III, or IV of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954, as amended, in any coun- 
try or with respect to any project or ac- 
tivity, after the expiration of the thirty-five 
day period which begins on the date the 
General Accounting Office or any committee 
of the Congress, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, charged with considering 
Mutual Security legislation, appropriations, 
or expenditures, has delivered to the office of 
the head of any department or agency carry- 
ing out such provision, a written request 
that it be furnished any document, paper, 
communication, audit, review, finding, rec- 
ommendation, report, or other material in 
its custody or control relating to the ad- 
ministration of such provision in such coun- 
try or with respect to such project or ac- 
tivity, unless and until there has been furn- 
ished to the General Accounting Office, or to 
such committee or subcommittee, as the case 
may be, (1) the document, paper, communi- 
cation, audit, review, finding, recommenda- 
tions, report or other material so requested, 
or (2) a certification by the President that 
he has forbidden the furnishing thereof 
pursuant to such request, and his reason for 
so doing.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered thirty-one, on concur therein with an 
amendment, as follows: 

Change the section number from 108“ 
to “109”. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered thirty-three, and concur therein with 
an amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert: 

“Src. 110. None of the funds provided in 
this title shall be available for assistance to 
any country, the government of which sells 
arms, ammunition, or implements of war to 
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the Castro regime, or which furnishes, by 
grant or loan, any military or economic aid 
to that regime, unless the President deter- 
mines that the withholding of such assist- 
ance to such country would be contrary to 
the national interest.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered thirty-five, and concur therein with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert: 

“Sec. 111. None of the funds provided in 
this title shall be available for assistance to 
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any country the government of which sells 
arms, ammunition, or implements of war to 
any country in Latin America being sub- 
jected to economic or diplomatic sanctions 
by the Organization of American States, un- 
less the President determines that the with- 
holding of such assistance to such country 
would be contrary to the national interest.” 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 2, 3, 22, 31, 33, 
and 35. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Arizona, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a table reflect- 
ing the amounts in the budget estimate, 
the Senate and House bills, and the con- 
ference report. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Mutual security and related agencies appropriation bill, 1961 


TITLE I—MUTUAL SECURITY 


Item 


FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Appropriations, 
1960 mates, 1961 


Budget esti- 


House bill Senate bill 


ey. BAMISLAN CO. Wu 4 2 $1, 300, 000, 000 $2, 000, 000, 000 $, a 000, 000 $1, 800, 000, 000 $1, 800, 000, 000 

3... KK. ĩů „000, 724, 000, 000 600, 000, 000 675, 000, 000 610, 000, 000 

. —— cooperation, general authorization ..-.--.-- 150, 000, 000 172, 000, 000 150, 000, 000 172, 000, 000 150, 000, 000 

United Nations expanded program of technical assistance 30, 000, 000 33, 000, 000 „000, 000 33, 000, 000 33, 000, 000 

or ve pandas vo ooh programs of the Organization of American States. 1, 200, 000 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 1, 300, 000 1, 300, 000 

assistan 

p General euthorization_ wot shotanatnaspanshacngaevsneinénnansvenstcossasenecns 245, 000, 000 268, 500, 000 206, 000, 000 256, 000, 000 230, 000, 000 

Special authorization --.-...---.-----.-----------2---------- - ehr 1 (1, 500, 000) 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 

Intergovernmental Committee for eee Migration 7, 371. 000 10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 6, 700, 000 6, 700, 000 

ere edhe Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 0 1. 100, 000 1, 600, 000 1, 300, 000 1, 300, 000 1, 300, 000 

4, 632, 000 3, 500, 000 3, 500, 000 3, 350, 000 3, 350, 000 

12, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 

25, 000, 000 18, 500, 000 16, 500, 000 16, 500, 000 16, 500, 000 

etd a SRI — 1. 800, 000 1, 200, 000 1, 200, 000 1, 200, 000 

1, 910, 000 2, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 

38, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 38, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 38, 000, 000 

8, 100, 000 8, 300, 000 8, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 

1, 500, 000 3, 400, 000 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 

President's spec special authority and contingency fund 155, 000, 000 275, 000, 000 150, 000, 000 250, 000, 000 250, 000, 000 

Total, funds appropriated to the President 2 2, 676,813,000 | 43, 575, 000, 000 3, 034, 500, 000 3, 281, 350, 000 3, 166, 350, 000 
CORPORATION 

ONTA A S EAE EE E E A E A 500, 000, 000 700, 000, 000 „000, 000 700, 000, 000. 550, 000, 000 

Raaba e on administrative expenses, Development Loan Fund (1, 820, 000) (2, 150, 000) (1, 800, 000) (2, 150, 000) (1, 800, 000) 

„ . E 3. 228, 813, 000 4, 275, 000, 000 3, 584, 500, 000 3, 981, 350, 000 3, 716, 350, 000 


TITLE I1I—EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF WASHINGTON 


Limitation on administrative expenses, Export-Import Bank of Washington 
ERO GOCE. e EE es ak us A E ION ORS S 


1 The Aan, al in local currencies. 


3 Inad 


all unobligated balances continued available as proposed in H. Doe. 


($2, 500, 000) 


($2, 675, 000) 


4, 281, 704, 000 


($2, 675, 000) ($2, 675, 000) ($2, 675, 000) 


3, 589, 750, 000 3, 989, 054, 000 3, 722, 350, 000 


In addition, Senate bill recommended unobligated balances amounting to 


wt addition, all unobligated balances estimated to be $52,514,000 continued avail- 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate reconsider 
the vote by which the conference report 
was agreed to. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 2131. An act to amend the Motor Ve- 
hicle Safety Responsibility Act of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia approved May 25, 1954, 
as amended; 

S. 2306. An act to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the National Woman's 
Party, Inc., in the District of Columbia; 
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S. 3415. An act to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the American Association 
of University Women, Educational Founda- 
tion, Inc., in the District of Columbia; 

S. 8737. An act to authorize the bonding 
of persons engaging in the home improve- 
ment business, and for other purposes; and 

S. 3834, An act to increase the maximum 
amount which may be borrowed by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for use in the construction 
and improvement of its sanitary and com- 
bined sewer systems, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
House had severally agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the fol- 
lowing bills of the House: 

H.R. 4059. An act to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code relating to actions for 
infringements of copyrights by the United 
States; 

H. R. 10921. An act to amend section 35 of 
chapter III of the Life Insurance Act for 
the District of Columbia; and 


$42,514,000 be continued available. 


H.R. 12533. An act to amend the Migra- 
tory Bird Treaty Act to increase the penal- 
ties for violation of that act, and for other 
purposes, 


The message further announced that 
the House had severally agreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to the follow- 
ing bills of the House: 

H.R. 7124. An act to require the payment 
of tuition on account of certain persons 
who attend the public schools of the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11188. An act for the relief of Edward 
S. Anderson; and 

H.R. 11813. An act to amend the Menomi- 
nee Termination Act. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 4826) for the relief of Arthur E. 
Collins. 
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The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 6597) to revise the boundaries of 
Dinosaur National Monument and pro- 
vide an entrance road or roads thereto, 
and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 2565) to 
promote effectual planning, develop- 
ment, maintenance, and coordination of 
wildlife, fish, and game conservation and 
rehabilitation in military reservations; 
asked a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Bonner, Mr. BoY- 
KIN, Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER, Mr. TOLLEF- 
son, and Mr. Van PELT were appointed 
Managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
5068) to amend the Shipping Act, 1916, 
to provide for licensing independent for- 
eign freight forwarders, and for other 
purposes; asked a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Bon- 
NER, Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER, Mr. DINGELL, 
Mr. MAILLIARD, and Mr. Dorn of New 
York were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I understand that the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] desires to 
call up the conference report on the 
social security bill. He is prepared to 
move that the report be taken up, if he 
can be recognized. 

Mr. KERR obtained the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. KERR. I yield, provided I do not 
lose the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. While Senators are 
in the Chamber, I should like to ask the 
majority leader what the schedule will 
be for the rest of this evening. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That will 
depend on the progress which is made 
on the social security conference re- 
port. If we can conclude action on it 
at a reasonable hour, it is planned to 
call up 2 or 3 bills reported from the 
Committee on Finance which are non- 
controversial. Then we plan to con- 
clude our deliberations for today and go 
over until probably 11 or 12 o’clock to- 
morrow. At that time we shall continue 
with the pending business and some other 
bills on the calendar which should be 
considered, and also any other conference 
sag which may be available at that 

e. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the majority leader yield further? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 
further. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I had rather hoped 
that even if the supplemental appro- 
priation bill were ready, the progress we 
have made today, and the progress I 
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hope we shall make tonight on the medi- 
care conference report, would make 
it possible for us to get a day off tomor- 
row to catch up with correspondence, 
restore energy, and repair all the im- 
pairments of the spirit. This is not 
done, I assure the Senate, to embarrass 
anyone, including the majority leader. 
I thought, under the circumstances, and 
because there may be nothing too press- 
ing, and inasmuch as the House has 
gone over until Monday, perhaps we 
could indulge ourselves in a holiday 
tomorrow. 

Mr. President, I had hoped I could 
elicit some comment from the majority 
leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I told the Senator privately, and I 
have repeated to him publicly, that we 
have much public business to attend to. 
I understand the Senator’s position 
every Saturday, but many Senators 
want to conclude with this session and 
finish the people’s business; and much of 
it remains unfinished. 

I do not know how long we shall have 
to remain in session tonight. I hope we 
may adopt the medical care conference 
report at an early time. In any event, 
because I was unable to get unanimous- 
consent agreements on the pending busi- 
ness and on other measures, I have no 
alternative except to ask the Senate to 
remain until the business is finished. 

I hope the Senator will accept that. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, Mr. President, I 
will accept it. I had hoped I saw a little 
gleam of charity in the majority leader's 
eye, and that he would look kindly upon 
the suggestion that Saturday might be 
a holiday. I see a number of Senators 
nodding their heads in rather an affirma- 
tive fashion, meaning that they would 
like to go back home and make some 
speeches, too. However, I have con- 
sidered myself a captive here. I have 
remained here. But I discover that every 
so often I have to have a little time off 
for what I call nerve repair. 

I thought I could still persuade the 
majority leader that he might be char- 
itable, that he might be merciful, under 
these circumstances. 

I ought to tell him the story about 
Napoleon, when a youngster was found 
asleep at his post. Napoleon ordered 
him to be executed. 

The mother came to importune Na- 
poleon and said, “I ask for mercy.” 

Napoleon said, “I can find no justifi- 
cation.” 

She said, “Sire, I did not ask for jus- 
tice; I asked for mercy and compassion.” 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think we should stay 
here and do the public business, if there 
is any to be done. But there has been 
very little done here. If we are to do 
it, let us do it, and not get off on Satur- 
day or Sunday or any other day. Let us 
do the public business. But precious 
little of it has been done here so far. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The trouble is that 
my distinguished friend lives only 40 
miles from Washington. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BUTLER. I still know what is 
going on in this session and in the 
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Chamber; and very little public business 
has been done here. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I suppose, Mr. Pres- 
ident, it is an accepted fact that we 
shall come in at 11 o’clock tomorrow 
morning, so I accede to the majority 
leader’s plans. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Let us see 
how we progress. 

Mr. BUTLER. Let us make it 11:30 
and be “palsy walsy.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have nothing fur- 
ther to say. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield, provided I do 
not lose the floor. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senate’s vote on 
whether to approve or reject the con- 
ference report on the mutual security 
bill was somewhat like the question: 
“Have you stopped beating your wife?” 
A person who had never beat his wife 
could not answer that question very 
well. If he said “Yes,” he would admit 
he had been beating his wife, but had 
quit beating her. If he answered, “No,” 
he would admit that he had not only 
been beating his wife, but was continu- 
ing to do so. 

The question we just voted on—that 
with reference to the conference report 
on the mutual security bill—was like the 
question to which I have just referred. 
I voted “yea,” not because I approved 
the amount of the appropriation sanc- 
tioned by the report of the conference 
committee, but because I was opposed to 
the proposition that the conference re- 
port be rejected and that the conference 
committee be permitted to increase the 
amount of the appropriation. 

I thank the Senator from Oklahoma 
for yielding. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma permit me 
to ask a question of the Senator from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. KERR. Yes, if I may do so with- 
out losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Burpick in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the Senator from North 
Carolina voted “yea,” although he con- 
templated voting “nay,” because he was 
afraid that if he voted “nay,” he would 
be saying “yea”? [Laughter.] 

Mr. ERVIN. I would say to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio that the Senator from 
North Carolina is not afraid of either 
proposition. The Senator from North 
Carolina voted “yea” because he was 
against both sides of the proposition, but 
he was more against the negative side 
than he was against the affirmative side. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield for 1 
minute to me? 

Mr. KERR. Yes, happily, in just one 
moment. 

Mr. President, I am greatly disap- 
pointed in myself, because after having 
listened to the remarks of the two dis- 
tinguished Senators—one from North 
Carolina and one from Ohio—TI feel that 
I should be in a more enlightened con- 
dition than I was before; yet I hesitate to 
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claim that I am—although I must not 
deny it, for fear of reflection upon them. 
Yet I cannot claim it, for fear someone 
would ask me in what degree and on 
what basis. {Laughter.] 

But I am glad the Senator from North 
Carolina expressed himself, because he 
expressed my own sentiments. When 
the Senator from Ohio asked him if he 
were afraid with reference to that par- 
ticular proposition, he answered by say- 
ing he was afraid of nothing; and I can- 
not decide in my own mind whether in 
the absence of anything he was unafraid, 
or whether he was still unafraid regard- 
less of what he was in the presence of; 
and I cannot reconcile that conclusion 
in my mind with the dilemma he de- 
scribed when he referred to the question 
which had been asked him—as to 
whether he had stopped whipping his 
wife. [Laughter.] If it was not fear 
that put him in the position of declin- 
ing to answer that question, I must say 
that there must be an element of mental 
presence and existence with which the 
Senator from Oklahoma is unaware. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, let me 
illuminate the situation for the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. I appreciate the fact that 
the Senator said he would illuminate the 
situation. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to say, Mr. 
President, that I would never have had 
the courage to start that activity. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator very 
much; and now I know that there is a 
difference between lack of courage, on 
the one hand, and fear, on the other. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. JORDAN. I wish to say that I did 
not want to vote either way on that 
measure, because I voted against it to 
begin with. I voted for what I thought 
was the lesser of two evils. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield to me, to 
permit me to make a statement? 

Mr. KERR. Yes, if I may do so with- 
out losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr.COTTON. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding—I know that the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania is not in the Chamber at the mo- 
ment—and it is also the understanding 
of some of the rest of us that it is his 
intention to offer an amendment to one 
of the bills which was referred to by the 
majority leader as noncontroversial; I 
refer to one of the bills reported from 
the Finance Committee. I understand 
that the Senator from Pennsylvania in- 
tends to submit to that bill an amend- 
ment, which was in the form of a bill 
last year, relating to the withholding of 
State taxes on Federal employees. 

Some of us— myself and, I believe, the 
distinguished Senator from New Jer- 
sey and other Senators—are very 
vehemently opposed to that amendment; 
and I think it only fair to warn the 
majority leader that if that amendment 
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were proposed, we would want to oppose 
it, and we might insist on having a live 
quorum present. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield for a question. 

Mr. SCOTT. I should like to ask if we 
can find whether there will be a session 
tomorrow, and, if so, whether any votes 
will be taken on tomorrow. 

If no business is to be transacted at a 
session tomorrow, I would prefer to meet 
other engagements. 

However, if no statement on the sub- 
ject is made, Senators will be compelled 
to remain here, notwithstanding the fact 
that some Senators may have informa- 
tion which would justify their being 
away. But if no business were trans- 
acted at a session on tomorrow, very 
likely it would be proper to suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

So I think information from the ma- 
jority leader will be helpful. 

I am willing to be here at a session 
on tomorrow; but if a session is held 
tomorrow, I will ask for a quorum call, 
unless the purpose of the session tomor- 
row is to transact some business. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I would 
be delighted to be able to answer the 
question of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania; but I hope it will not be taken 
by my fellow Senators as any reflection 
on my intelligence or my understanding 
when I publicly acknowledge that I am 
unable to answer the question of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not know whether we shall 
be able to transact business tomorrow. 
I should like to have the Senate pass 
several bills tomorrow, and I am trying 
now to reach a wunanimous-consent 
agreement on the measure now before 
the Senate, so we can have an agreement 
and an understanding in regard to the 
time when a yea-and-nay vote will be 
taken. I tried to do that last night. 
The distinguished Senator from New 
York said possibly we could arrive at 
such an agreement later in the evening, 
and we tried to do so, but were not able 
to. Therefore, today we renewed our 
suggestions, and they are now pending. 

The minority leader suggested per- 
haps 30 minutes to a side, on the bill. 
I suggested perhaps an hour to a side. 
The Senator from New York has not yet 
made his suggestion. But if he cares to 
make it, and if half an hour will be 
satisfactory, we could then come in at 
12 o’clock; and I should think that after 
a morning hour and other matters, we 
could conclude by 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

I do not care about calling live quo- 
rums, and I do not believe other Sena- 
tors would either unless Senators desired 
to delay the procedure. 

Mr. SCOTT. I would say there will be 
no need whatever for live quorums if we 
are going to transact the real, legitimate 
business of the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am going 
to try to. I have undertaken to do that 
in the past, and I shall continue to do so. 
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Mr. SCOTT. I am glad the Senator 
from Texas has advised us, because that 
is what we are here for. If we are going 
to do that tomorrow, we can plan ac- 
cordingly. 

My point is that if we are not going to 
do it tomorrow, it is only fair to tell us 
tonight. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I told the 
Senator a few moments ago. The Sena- 
tor from Illinois asked me two or three 
times. I stated to the Senate—this is 
the third time—that we expect to be 
here tomorrow. 

Mr. SCOTT. I think this is the fourth 
time, but I still cannot gather whether 
any serious business is to be transacted 
in the session tomorrow. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I gather 
that quorum calls will be demanded. I 
shall be here and answer them. I would 
like all Senators to be here. We expect 
to have several bills up tomorrow. We 
expect to have our business completed by 
next weekend, so there is much business 
to be transacted. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, why does 
not the Senator from Texas propose a 
unanimous-consent agreement for the 
medicare conference report? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I will be glad 
to do that if that is agreeable. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, if the Senator from Texas 
wishes a session tomorrow, I will be glad 
to cooperate with him, as I always have. 
I think we should be advised, however, 
as I know the Senator from Texas would 
do, that if we are here we should trans- 
act the business of the Senate and every 
Senator should know that there could be 
votes and quorum calls, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. While Sen- 
ators are present, perhaps we could 
reach a unanimous-consent agreement. 
But I think the Senator from Louisiana 
objects. Is that correct? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. He has a 
speech to make on the report. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator from Louisi- 
ana could be provided time in the agree- 
ment. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1960—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I submit 
a report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H.R. 12580) to extend 
and improve coverage under the Federal 
Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability In- 
surance System, and to remove hard- 
ships and inequities, improve the financ- 
ing of the trust funds, and provide dis- 
ability benefits to additional individuals 
under such system; to provide grants to 
States for medical care for aged indi- 
viduals of low income; to amend the 
public assistance and maternal and 
child welfare provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act; to improve the unemploy- 
ment compensation provisions of such 
act; and for other purposes. I ask unan- 
imous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the report. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of today, p. 17874.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if no other Senator desires recog- 
nition, I am ready to speak on the re- 
port. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I will dis- 
cuss it as soon as consent is received for 
its consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the report? . 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, did the Chair ask if there was ob- 
jection to the request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, KERR. I yield, provided I do not 
lose the floor. 


RECESS APPOINTMENTS TO THE 
SUPREME COURT—UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have talked with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Kreatine]. He tells 
me he will interpose no objection to this 
kind of agreement: In the usual form, 
that we have 3 hours on Senate Resolu- 
tion 334 to be equally divided, one hour 
and a half to be controlled by the author, 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. HART], 
and one hour and a half to be controlled 
by the junior Senator from New York 
(Mr. KEATING]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, and I do not intend 
to object—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. This agree- 
ment is to go into effect after the morn- 
ing hour tomorrow. 

Mr. KERR. I have no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I was 
on my feet, seeking a reservation. Re- 
serving the right to object, I should 
like to ask this question: Will what the 
Senator calls the usual form, this being 
a “sense” resolution, encompass any oth- 
er sense resolution as a substitute for 

? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If it is 
germane. 

Mr. JAVITS. Germane to what? It 
would be a complete substitute. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Germane to 
this resolution. 

Mr. JAVITS. Iam willing to consent 
if reservation may be made for a sub- 
stitute which, I am sure, if it is not 
germane, is a complete substitute 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object, if 
the Senator will show me the substitute 
he has in mind, I might not have any 
objection at all, but I would not agree to 
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a substitute without knowing what the 
substitute would be. 

Mr. JAVITS. If there was no consent, 
I could submit any substitute. It is only 
a question of saving time here. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I under- 
stand that, but Senators sitting in the 
Chamber have no idea, when the Sen- 
ator says a substitute that is not ger- 
mane to the resolution, what it is. Some 
of us might want to discuss it a bit. 

Mr. JAVITS. I ask the majority 
leader to give me about 5 minutes. I 
will come back and try to resolve it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I want Sen- 
ators to know that I am doing my best 
to inform them about the Senate's pro- 
gram and to try to estimate the time 
when votes will be taken. If we can 
get an agreement, we will know exactly 
when we will have a vote. If we cannot 
get an agreement, Senators will make 
their own judgments in assigning re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I know of 
no reason why I should object to the 
unanimous-consent request. If the 
Senator will have his substitute printed 
so I can look at it, I might be willing 
to agree. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

Mr. KERR. I yield without losing my 
right to the floor. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, is there 
a unanimous-consent request pending at 
this time? 

2 The PRESIDING OFFICER. No, there 
not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sen- 
ator from New York says he will with- 
draw his suggestion, if that is agreeable 
to other Senators. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the Senator is willing 
to make it 3 hours, I am willing to with- 
draw my suggestion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
from Illinois suggested 2 hours, I would 
be willing to provide 4 hours. 

Mr. JAVITS. 3 hours. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I would have 
been willing to make it 4 hours. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous consent re- 
quest? The Chair hears none, and the 
agreement is entered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement, as 


subsequently reduced to writing, is as- 


follows: 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Ordered, That when again taken up for 
consideration, debate on the resolution (S. 
Res. 334) opposing the making of recess ap- 
pointments to the Supreme Court, including 
any amendment, motion, or appeal relating 
thereto, shall be limited to 3 hours, to be 
equally divided between the proponents and 
the opponents, and controlled, respectively, 
by Mr. Harr and Mr. Keatine: Provided, That 
no amendment that is not germane to the 
provisions of the said resolution shall be re- 
ceived. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS OF 
1960—-CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
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Senate to the bill (H.R. 12580) to extend 
and improve coverage under the Federal 
Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability Insur- 
ance System and to remove hardships 
and inequities, improve the financing of 
the trust funds, and provide disability 
benefits to additional individuals under 
such system; to provide grants to States 
for medical care for aged individuals of 
low income; to amend the public assist- 
ance and maternal and child welfare 
provisions of the Social Security Act; 
to improve the unemployment compen- 
sation provisions of such act; and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I am 
happy to report that we were able in the 
conference on the social security bill to 
convince the House of the wisdom of the 
Senate’s twofold approach to medical 
care for the aged which (1) provides a 
new medical care program for those 
elderly citizens who are not on old-age 
assistance but who are financially unable 
to pay for part or all of any medical care 
needed to preserve their health and pro- 
long their life, and (2) strengthens and 
extends the medical programs now oper- 
ating or possible under old-age assist- 
ance, 

MEDICAL CARE PROVISIONS 

The bill as reported by the conference 
makes three basic changes in the existing 
old-age assistance provisions—title I— 
of the Social Security Act to encourage 
the States to improve and extend medi- 
cal services to the aged: First, it in- 
creases Federal funds to the States for 
medical services for the 2.4 million aged 
persons on old-age assistance; second, it 
authorizes Federal grants to the States 
to help pay part or all of the medical 
services of a group of persons totaling 
about 10 million who may, at one time or 
another, be in need of assistance in pay- 
ing their medical expenses; third, it 
instructs the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to develop guides or 
recommended standards for the use of 
the States in evaluating and improving 
their programs of medical services for 
the aged. 

States can take advantage of its pro- 
visions in whole or part beginning Oc- 
tober 1, 1960. The financial incentive in 
the plan should enable every State to im- 
prove and extend medical services to 
aged persons. 

The provisions in the bill also contain 
a direction to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to prepare guides 
and standards to the States for the im- 
provement and extension of medical as- 
sistance to needy aged persons. It is ex- 
pected that the Secretary will appoint 
an Advisory Committee on Public As- 
sistance Medical Care, with whom he will 
consult on the medical assistance pro- 
gram. In these ways it is hoped that 
the additional Federal funds made avail- 
able in this bill will be channeled as 
rapidly as possible into an improvement 
in and extension of medical services to 
needy aged persons. Under existing pro- 
visions of law the Secretary has author- 
ity to make any recommendations for 
changes in the program should need be- 
come apparent for them. These pro- 
visions should insure the development 
of an effective and efficient program 
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adapted to the needs of the aged and 
conformable to the differences among 
the States. 

It is hoped and expected that States 
will make every effort to take advantage 
of the new legislation on October 1. 
Those States which do not have sufficient 
legislative authority or appropriations to 
take advantage of it should be encour- 
aged to do so as rapidly as possible. The 
Secretary has been requested to make a 
report to the Congress by March 15, 
1962, as to the steps taken by the States 
to carry out the purposes of the legisla- 
tion. Such report shall include informa- 
tion on whether, and to what extent, the 
States have utilized the additional funds 
to improve their medical programs for 
needy individuals, together with the Sec- 
retary’s recommendations for obtaining 
the proper level, content, and quality of 
medical care in all States. 

The medical care provisions of the bill 
are broad enough to permit States to 
utilize, at their options, existing volun- 
tary health insurance plans if they wish. 
For instance, a State may make pay- 
ments to Blue Cross, Blue Shield, or 
group practice prepayment plans for any 
medical services. Moreover, a State may 
utilize one or more of these plans in one 
or more communities. It is not necessary 
for the voluntary plan to be statewide in 
operation as long as the State provides 
for payment on a statewide basis of 
medical service covered in the State plan. 
A State may, if it wishes, pay for such 
Services on a premium fee for service, 
salary, or per capita basis, or any reason- 
able combination of such methods. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. 


KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 
Mr. GORE. I did not quite under- 


stand the import of the statement of the 
Senator that a State need not provide 
this service on a statewide basis. 

Mr. KERR. The plan need not be one 
which is in operation in all the State, 
but if it is a program whereby the State 
provides Blue Cross or Blue Shield cov- 
erage for the individuals in a certain 
category that coverage must be available 
to any similar group anywhere in the 
State. 

Mr. GORE. Would this go so far that 
a State could have a program in one 


county and not in an adjoining county? 


Mr. KERR. It could, if the oppor- 
tunity for the program did not exist in 
the adjoining county. But if a similar 
situation existed in an adjoining county, 
or in 10 counties, the plan then would 
have to include those similarly situated. 

Mr. GORE. It applies to the char- 
acteristics of the recipients rather than 
to the action or the ability of the politi- 
cal unit? 

Mr. KERR. I would say it applies to 
the identity of the recipients. 

Mr. GORE. I meant identical char- 
acteristics. 

Mr. KERR. Yes. The provision for 
medical care through the operation of 
the State program would have to be ap- 
plicable to all people similarly situated 
in the State. If there were a group 
which, by reason of its negotiation with 
the State, wished to receive benefits in 
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the form of a Blue Cross program, the 
State could meet that responsibility to 
them in that regard, provided any other 
similar group could have the same op- 
portunity if they wished to have it, and 
provided further that other citizens of 
the State similarly situated would have 
an equal or similar opportunity and 
right. 

Mr. GORE. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. If the Oklahoma Teach- 
ers Association, the Connecticut Teach- 
ers Association, or the Tennessee Teach- 
ers Association should wish to apply and 
the State should wish to provide this 
benefit in this particular category, could 
that be done? 

Mr. KERR. I believe the implementa- 
tion of the program would be on a com- 
munity basis rather than upon the basis 
of members of a profession. Let us as- 
sume that all of the needy aged who are 
eligible in an Oklahoma county could 
be best served by the program. The 
State could meet its responsibilities in 
this regard by making it available to the 
people in that county on that basis, 
without having to implement it all over 
the State, unless the rest of the State 
needed it and it could be taken care of 
as well as it could in the one county. 

Mr. GORE. The able Senator knows 
that the old-age assistance program and 
the medical aid under that program or 
in connection with that program is ad- 
ministered on a county basis generally 
with the county providing a small part 
of the expense. 

Mr. KERR. In some places that is the 
case, but not in every State. It does not 
have to be; it may be. 

Mr. GORE. I accept the Senator’s 
statement. I thought that situation 
prevailed in most, if not in all, cases. 

Mr. KERR. I am sure there are some 
States wherein the funds provided by 
the State are furnished by the State 
legislature. In other States, the funds 
are derived in part by the State legisla- 
ture. Some State funds in matching 
moneys must come from the State. Ifa 
State should provide that counties 
should contribute part of the funds that 
are used to match the Federal funds, 
well and good. But that is a matter 
which will be determined by each indi- 
vidual State. 

Mr. GORE. I would like to digress to 
say that though the able senior Senator 
from Oklahoma knows that he and I 
have differed on the addition of the so- 
cial security amendment to the bill, I 
wish to compliment him on the achieve- 
ment of a landmark in his great service 
in the U.S. Senate to the people of Okla- 
homa and to the people of America. 
Under different circumstances this pro- 
posal which he has now brought to the 
final act of legislative treatment would 
be regarded as a very great, liberal ad- 
vancement in social betterment. The 
circumstances really do not detract and 
should not be allowed to detract from 
the very great benefits and the very large 
forward steps encompassed in the bill. 
I congratulate the distinguished Senator 
upon this achievement and join him in 
the hope that it will bring relief and 
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ease the burdens of millions of old peo- 
ple who are entitled to benefits under the 
act. 

Mr. KERR. Let me say that I greatly 
appreciate what my warm and distin- 
guished friend has said. 

Mr. GORE. If I may return to the in- 
terrogation, the bill brings into being, 
as the able Senator from Oklahoma has 
stated, a new kind of medical aid and 
hospitalization benefit. It brings into 
the program several million people—per- 
haps around 8 million people presently— 
who are not in the old-age assistance 
program. I have seen no requirement 
that aid be provided by counties, and 
since the Senator mentioned group par- 
ticipation and the fact that it need not 
apply all over the State, I merely rose 
to ask the Senator to clarify that ques- 
tion for me and for the record. 

Mr. KERR. The provision that I re- 
ferred to is in the existing law, and the 
privilege now exists on the part of the 
State that has a medical program for 
the aged who are on old-age assistance 
rolls to meet that obligation in the same 
manner that I have attempted to de- 
scribe here as being applicable upon the 
enactment of this law. 

I refer to this in the report for the 
reason that the representatives of some 
States which now operate their old-age 
assistance program, insofar as medical 
care is concerned, in a manner consistent 
with what I have discussed here, have 
asked the committee whether or not that 
privilege would still exist. This language 
is in the report only to assure such States 
that that provision of the existing law is 
not changed, and it will be equally avail- 
able to them with reference to the larger 
groups covered as it has been with refer- 
ence to those receiving old-age assist- 
ance. 

Mr. GORE. That answer clarifies the 
question; and I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. First, I compliment the 
Senator again on his able handling of 
this measure in one of the most difficult 
legislative sessions I have experienced 
since I have been in the Senate. The 
Senator from Oklahoma has not only 
handled the measure ably, but in good 
spirit and with facility for making clear 
very difficult problems. I envy him for 
his ability in that respect particularly. 

I am a little confused now. My ques- 
tion is apropos of the question my friend 
from Tennessee has asked. He has spo- 
ken of groups in this county or groups 
in that county, and the question in my 
mind is whether the State will be able 
to deal with groups or whether it must 
deal with individuals who are able to 
prove need. 

I have been under the impression that 
the bill was a bill under which an in- 
dividual would have to prove a case of 
need to avail himself of the benefits of 
the bill. Will the Senator kindly illus- 
trate what this reference to groups 
might be, and what kind of group might 
illustrate the question raised by the 
Senator from Tennessee? I do not quite 
understand the point. 
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Mr. KERR. The eligibility require- 
ments for people to have the benefits 
of the program are fixed in the States 
by the States themselves, in conformity 
with the very liberal and elastic provi- 
sions of the law which grants them that 
right. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KERR. I have not completely 
finished answering the present question. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am sorry. 

Mr. KERR. The program, however, 
must be uniform within each State. 
One State might have a different cri- 
teria of eligibility for participation than 
another State had, but there could be 
no differences with reference to the eli- 
gibility of citizens within any single 
State. 

I made this reference in the confer- 
ence report to make clear what occurs 
when a State uses the Blue Cross, the 
Blue Shield, or group practice prepay- 
ment plans for any medical services. 
Let us say that in the State of Okla- 
homa there is a Blue Cross operation in 
Pontotoc County. In the second county 
away, which is Pittsburg County, there 
is no Blue Cross operation. If the bene- 
fits to be received by those eligible for 
the medical care are the same, the State 
having paid premiums in Pontotoc 
County, he would have eligibility for 
the same benefits as those in Pittsburg 
County. He would receive the same 
services, but by reason of the fact that 
they would be paid for by the State, the 
State then could avail itself of the op- 
portunity of buying the insurance pro- 
gram for the citizens of Pontotoc 
County. 

Mr. BUSH. I understand that. But 
am I correct that each case would be 
judged on its merits, so far as eligibility 
was concerned? Each individual would 
be judged so far as his eligibility was con- 
cerned. Is that correct? 

Mr. KERR. The specifications must be 
the same with reference to any citizen in 
the State. If it determines that the citi- 
zens of a county, or certain ones, are 
eligible for benefits, the State may, if it 
chooses, provide those benefits by pur- 
chasing insurance for the individuals in 
that county through Blue Cross or Blue 
Shield, or some other agency. 

Mr. BUSH. I understand that. My 
question still is, Does not each individ- 
ual applicant have to be considered on 
his own merits? 

Mr. KERR. He must be considered on 
the basis of whether his position makes 
him eligible under the uniform standards 
prescribed. 

Mr. BUSH. 
eligibility. 

Mr. KERR. No; there is not. 

Mr. BUSH. Other than the age limi- 
tation, and so forth. 

Mr. KERR. Yes. 

Mr. BUSH. Each case is to be consid- 
ered on its own merits. 

Mr. KERR. Yes. That is why I tried 
to say to my friend from Tennessee that 
it would not be for a profession. How- 
ever, if the benefits were available to 
teachers in Pontotoc County, they would 
have to be available also to everyone in 
that comnts who could meet the require- 
ments. 


But there is no group 
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Mr, BUSH. Meet the individual eligi- 
bility requirement? 

Mr. KERR. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senate conferees re- 
ceded from an amendment which I pre- 
sented, dealing with people who were in 
loco parentis to children. Would the 
Senator give us some basis for hope in the 
future with respect to the amendment? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa personally favors the amendment. 
It was one of the amendments pending 
before the Committee on Finance, and it 
was one which the Senator from Okla- 
homa had intended to press for adoption 
by the committee. He was glad when the 
Senator from New York offered it on the 
floor. He recommended its acceptance 
by the Senate, and it was accepted. 
However we were unable to secure the 
acceptance of it by the House conferees. 

Mr. JAVITS. Can the Senator give us 
some reason or basis, perhaps, on which 
we could renew it on another occasion? 

Mr. KERR. So far as I am concerned, 
if I were the Senator from New York, I 
would offer it at the next opportunity I 
had. So far as the Senator from Okla- 
homa is concerned, he would still be in 
favor of it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is there some change or 
is there some detail from which we could 
profit, in view of the fact that it was 
dropped? 

Mr. KERR. The member of the staff 
has refreshed my memory. The amend- 
ment was favored by the administration. 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. KERR. It had been considered by 
the Ways and Means Committee over an 
extended period of time while they were 
working on their own version of the social 
security bill. They arrived at the con- 
clusion that the problems of administra- 
tion incident to it, in addition to all the 
others which would be created by the 
multitude of provisions in the bill, were 
such that they decided not to include it 
at this time, and then took that position 
in the conference. 

Mr. JAVITS. In other words, if we 
could find a clearer definition, a tighter 
way of handling it, it would have a 
chance? 

Mr. KERR. That is my opinion. 

Mr. JAVITS. Ihave great admiration 
for the Senator from Oklahoma and his 
ability, whether we agree or not, as we 
did not on medical care. He really has 
handled this bill superbly, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that a very dear amendment 
of mine has gone down the drain. 
Therefore, I wish to commend the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma for the way he has 
handled the matter. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First, I commend 
the Senator from Oklahoma publicly, as 
I have done privately, on the manner in 
which he has handled the proposed leg- 
islation, which is very complicated. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The debate on the 
bill, when the Senate gave it considera- 
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tion, was one of the most illuminating 
discussions we have had on the prob- 
lems of assistance to the needy and social 
insurance for the elderly and problems 
related to disability. Total overall im- 
provement of social security has been 
advanced. The bill represents progress. 
It goes without saying that some of us 
wanted more, as indeed the Senator from 
Oklahoma did also. 

However, legislation is a process of 
compromise and adjustment. I am sure 
the Senator recalls that during the dis- 
cussion of the bill I called the attention 
of the Senator, as I did also of the chair- 
man of the committee, the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD}, to the words in the 
bill “prescribed drugs.” They appear at 
page 216 of the bill as amended by the 
Senate. I merely want the record to be 
clear in this connection. I had intended 
to propose an amendment to strike those 
words and insert in lieu thereof “pre- 
scription services.” 

The reason I wanted to do that was 
that I wanted to define the words “pre- 
scribed drugs” as drugs prescribed by a 
physician and compounded or dispensed 
by an individual who is licensed by law to 
compound or dispense prescription 
drugs. 

In other words, I wanted to make clear 
that the professional aspects of medicine 
and pharmacy were to be respected un- 
der the words “prescribed drugs.” 

This need not mean drugs which are 
prescribed by any particular kind of dis- 
pensary; they may be prescribed drugs 
from a hospital or from a pharmacy or 
from an outpatient clinic. It simply 
relates to the nature of the compound 
and the professional competence of the 
person handling it. Can the Senator 
give me any observation on that? 

Mr. KERR. I am sure the Senator is 
aware of the fact that each State has its 
own laws, and in many instances regu- 
lations, with reference to the prescrip- 
tion of drugs for the sick, and as to who 
should be licensed to give the prescrip- 
tion and who shall be licensed to fill the 
prescription. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is right. My 
point is that these State laws apply 
under this act. Is that correct? 

Mr. KERR. They certainly do. That 
is the opinion of the Senator from Okla- 
homa. If the State of Minnesota law 
provides that the prescription may be 
filled only by a licensed pharmacist of a 
certain required number of years of 
training and who holds certain evidence 
of graduation, then that would be the 
formula that would be applied by the 
welfare agency in Minnesota which ad- 
ministers the program. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There is the Dur- 
ham-Humphrey Act with respect to the 
prescription of drugs which may be dis- 
pensed only by prescription through li- 
censed pharmacists and by a licensed 
physician. The Federal law would ap- 
ply. Is that correct? 

Mr. KERR. The proposed act would 
not be amendatory of the laws to which 
the Senator has referred. 

Mr. HUMPHREY, I thank the Sena- 
tor. There is another point I should like 
to call to the Senator’s attention. I 
wonder if the Senator would permit me 
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to submit a brief description of this par- 
ticular phraseology that we have been 
discussing. I ask unanimous consent 
that that may be placed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 

This is to request that where the bill has 
enumerated the types of care and services 
which may be made available by the States 
under the medical assistance for the aged 
program, the phrase “prescribed drugs” shall 
be defined to mean drugs prescribed by a 
physician and compounded or dispensed by 
an individual licensed by law to compound 
or dispense prescription drugs. 

This is to make it clear that when a person 
obtains prescribed drugs he is obtaining not 
merely a commodity but the services of a 
highly trained and professional pharmacist. 
In other words, Mr. President, to recognize 
the service which the pharmaceutical pro- 
fession renders to society. A pharmacist 
does not merely sell a commodity—rather he 
is performing a service in the preparation of 
drugs as are prescribed by physicians. Com- 
pounding of such prescribed drugs can be 
done by a pharmacist only after he has com- 
pleted a long and arduous course of study 
at a recognized college of pharmacy and only 
after he has passed a rigid examination as re- 
quired by the State before a license is issued 
to practice his profession. 

Pharmacists are understandably proud of 
the professional services they render, and, in 
my judgment, it is only fitting that in a bill 
of this type we indicate recognition of such 
services, 


Mr. KERR. I am not familiar with 
the language. I have tried to give the 
Senator my interpretation of the provi- 
sions of the proposed act and of the 
meaning of the term “prescribed drugs.” 
I will have to answer any further ques- 
tions on it, however, by saying that I 
would feel that insofar as the opinion 
and understanding of the Senator from 
Oklahoma are concerned, and their ap- 
plication to the language of the bill, the 
answers would of necessity have to be 
taken from the question by the Senator 
from Minnesota and the answers by the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And as has been 
stated, by those applying to State laws 
relating to those who are licensed either 
to prescribe or dispense drugs. 

Mr. KERR. Prescriptions of drugs in 
a State. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. KERR. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wanted to clarify 
that point, so that there would be no 
doubt about it. 

The second item about which I should 
like to ask the Senator from Oklahoma 
is one which has been of some concern 
to many Senators. They have spoken 
about it. Again, I am sorry we did not 
discuss it at the time we passed the bill. 

There seems to be a need to have some 
understanding that under the terms of 
medical assistance, as outlined in the 
bill, we ought to provide that an individ- 
ual eligible to receive medical assistance 
for the aged shall not be precluded from 
receiving any care and services which are 
covered by a State plan from any pro- 
vider of care or services who is licensed, 
under State law, to provide care and 
services to individuals who are not the 
recipients of medical assistance for the 
aged. 
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That is the technical language of an 
amendment I had hoped to offer. Let 
me explain it in layman’s language. 
First I shall ask a question: Is there any- 
thing in the conference report which is 
now before us which would deny the 
States, in designing their plans, the right 
to provide freedom of choice for the re- 
cipients of the medical assistance pro- 
gram; freedom of choice of doctor, clin- 
ical service, hospital, or any of the other 
cares and services which are provided 
under the terms of the act? 

Mr. KERR. There is nothing of that 
kind in the report that I know of. I 
know the Senator from Minnesota is suf- 
ficiently familiar with legislation to real- 
ize that regardless of how much effort 
a Senator makes, it is rarely that he can 
have a complete, full understanding of 
all of the provisions and implications of 
a bill, as has often been evidenced by the 
fact that Congress has passed many bills 
on the basis of what it intended the law 
to be, and later found out—perhaps 
much later—from the Supreme Court of 
the United States that Congress did not 
know what it was doing. 

Subject to that kind of limitation, I 
am of the opinion that the program 
available within a State is up to the 
State. For instance, on page 7 of the 
report of the committee is this language: 

The description of the care, services, and 
supplies provided with Federal financial par- 
ticipation which may be provided for re- 
cipients of medical assistance for the aged 
is intended to be as broad in scope as the 
medical and other remedial care which may 
be provided as old-age assistance under title 
I of the existing law with Federal financial 
participation. The various types of care and 
services have been enumerated primarily for 
informational purposes. Accordingly, a State 
may, if it wishes, include medical services 
provided by osteopaths, chiropractors, and 
optometrists and remedial services provided 
by Christian Science practitioners. 


It is my understanding that, under the 
bill, the State, in setting up its plan, may 
do so on the basis of the medical serv- 
ices available to the beneficiaries, or 
those services which are legally author- 
ized by the State to be available to its 
citizens. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I appreciate the 
Senator’s explanation. I recognize that 
a complicated piece of proposed legisla- 
tion like this is always subject to some 
interpretation which we at the moment 
might not fully comprehend or have at 
our fingertips. 

However, what I sought to do was to 
make certain that there is freedom of 
choice on the part of the individual who 
receives the assistance, so far as the doc- 
tor, the hospital, and other medical care 
and services are concerned. 

Mr. KERR. So far as services are 
legalized, approved, accepted, and per- 
mitted by the State, within the State. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. I 
recognize that some States already have 
established quite elaborate medical care 
programs for persons who are already re- 
ceiving old-age assistance. However, the 
program about which I am speaking is 
the one authorized by the bill before us 
which would apply to elderly citizens not 
eligible for old-age assistance under 
present law. 7 
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Mr. KERR. They will come under the 
same rules, provisions, practices, and 
supervision by the State as are now in 
effect or may be changed by the State, 
with reference to those who are already 
on the old-age assistance rolls. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Some States pro- 
vide, for example, that the only way a 
person receiving old-age assistance may 
receive medical care is to go to a State 
hospital. I had hoped that State legis- 
latures, under the medical care for the 
aged provisions of this bill, would not 
be authorized to write laws which would 
compel individuals to be the beneficiaries 
of socialized medicine, to put it bluntly. 

In other words, I had hoped individ- 
uals would be permitted to go to their 
local doctor and to their local hospital 
in their local community or county, 
within the limits of the bill and the 
benefits provided therein, rather than to 
be hauled off to a central hospital or a 
central clinic. 

I am of the opinion that most Sena- 
tors are opposed to socialized medicine 
and want to see the private practice of 
medicine flourish. I believe they 
would want to make certain that in- 
dividuals have an opportunity to exer- 
cise freedom of choice in terms of those 
who are to serve them care and services 
in case of illness. Is that the intention 
of the bill, or is it not? 

Mr. KERR. If a State chose to pro- 
vide in its program what the Senator 
refers to as socialized medicine, there is 
23 in the bill which would prevent 
8 Mr, HUMPHREY. That is regretta- 

e. 

Mr. KERR. Noris there anything in 
the bill which would authorize it. One 
of the main provisions of the bill is to 
permit the States to formulate their 
plans and their programs without the 
supervision or control or power of de- 
cision by the Federal Government with 
reference to what shall be the criterion 
for eligibility, or with reference to what 
shall be the specification of the State’s 
program, 

If a State wanted to establish a pro- 
gram which would permit surgical op- 
erative services, under this bill it could 
do so. If it wanted to set up its pro- 
gram without such a service, it would 
have the right to do so. However, under 
the bill the States are encouraged to 
exercise their rights to provide com- 
plete medical and surgical services, and 
dental services to a certain degree. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand that 
point. I was simply hoping to get an 
expression of intent, because I want the 
record to be quite clear. There have 
been some very bitter arguments in the 
United States over what is called so- 
cialized medicine; and the fear of the 
medical profession has been that the 
Federal Government might, at some 
time, engage in it. 

I am worried lest we now provide an 
incentive to the States under this pro- 
gram to establish massive State clinics 
and massive State hospitals, where, if 
a person is in need under the terms of 
the bill, he will not go to his own hos- 
pital in his own county or in his own 
town; he will not go to his own doctor; 
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but he will be forced to go to a doctor 
who has been selected by a State board 
of public welfare, who is on the State 
payroll, or to a hospital which has been 
built by the State board of health or 
welfare, or to a county-owned hospital. 

If a person wants of his own volition 
to go to a State hospital, if that is where 
the better services are to be found, he 
ought to have the right to go there. 
But I do not think we ought to be ap- 
propriating Federal money for a pro- 
gram which can force an individual, 
merely because he is eligible for these 
benefits, to go to a State institution. 

I hope the Senate has not permitted 
itself to get into a position where, by its 
tacit consent, it has condoned the ex- 
pansion of State medicine. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa was dedicated to the principle of 
the bill primarily for the benefits which 
would be available to aged citizens in 
Oklahoma—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. KERR. And the Senator from 
Oklahoma is of the firmest conviction 
that he is able to formulate and develop 
and have that that is the best guaran- 
tee against socialized medicine. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I hope the Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. KERR. And I say to my good 
friend the Senator from Minnesota, that 
not only did the aged in Oklahoma 
strongly favor this bill, and not only 
did the State welfare department 
strongly favor it, but the medical pro- 
fession and the dental profession in 
Oklahoma strongly favored it because 
they thought it was the Magna Carta to 
protect both the citizens of Oklahoma 
and the professions in Oklahoma from 
any vestige of socialized medicine. In 
the operations of Oklahoma’s medical- 
care program, the recipient of the bene- 
fits has the free and unfettered choice of 
doctor, chiropractor, osteopath, or Chris- 
tian Science practitioner, the choice of 
the medical group he will call on, the 
choice of the hospital to which he will 
go, and the choice of the nursing home 
to which he will go. And it was because 
of his desire to preserve that principle 
in the expansion of medical care that 
the Senator from Oklahoma was so 
dedicated to the enactment of his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am delighted to 
hear that statement by the Senator from 
Oklahoma. I knew that was in his heart 
and mind as to the way the program 
should operate in Oklahoma, and I am 
entirely in agreement with his thoughts 
about the preservation of the Magna 
Carta to which he has referred. I do 
not want a Federal program to encourage 
or expand the use of State medicine 
whereby citizens are denied freedom of 
choice as to hospitals, nursing homes, 
and the providers of medical care and 
services. 

Mr. KERR. But I wish to point out 
that the bill does not permit or provide 
for Federal domination. The bill per- 
mits each State to decide what shall be 
the standards of the program in that 
State. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand that, 
and I understand that that will be the 
case in each State if those who are inter- 
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ested in the kinds of medical practice 
of the healing arts which are so typical 
of the United States will see to it that 
the programs which are established in 
those States are based upon freedom of 
choice. Is that correct? 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator please repeat his question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In other words, 
under the provisions of this bill, since 
no control of that sort is to be exer- 
cised—in terms of saying that a State 
must do this or must not do that—the 
responsibility for the so-called freedom 
of choice will be that of each individual 
State, in connection with its plan, will 
it not? 

Mr. KERR. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think I correctly 
interpret the statement of the Senator 
from Oklahoma when I say that I un- 
derstand that his plea is that the free- 
dom of choice which now is exercised in 
Oklahoma is a very good pattern for the 
other States to follow. 

Mr. KERR. I fully agree, and cer- 
tainly the folks in Oklahoma would not 
stand for any other kind. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I appreciate that. 

Mr. President, in line with this de- 
bate, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
statement I have prepared in order to 
give an expression of my views on this 
matter; and the discussion between the 
Senator from Oklahoma and myself will 
be the legislative history in regard to 
this matter. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 
FREEDOM OF CHOICE 


I would seek to have this measure inter- 
preted and understood to provide that any 
individual eligible to receive medical assist- 
ance for the aged, shall not be precluded by 
State law or regulation from receiving any 
care and services which are covered by the 
State plan from any provider of care or sery- 
ices who is licensed under State law to pro- 
vide such care and services to individuals 
who are not recipients of medical assistance 
for the aged. 

My freedom of choice proposal would sim- 
ply make it clear that any individual who is 
eligible to receive medical assistance for the 
aged, as provided for in title 6 of the pending 
bill, shall have freedom of choice in selecting 
the provider of such care or services. I would 
prefer that it prohibit States, either by laws 
or regulations, from limiting such individ- 
ual's freedom of choice. Just so long as a 
provider of care and services is licensed under 
State law to provide such care and services 
to people in general, the State cannot say to 
a person seeking medical care for the aged 
that he shall be denied his freedom of choice. 

I do not believe that the Government 
should have the right to say that individuals 
receiving medical assistance for the aged, 
under the terms of this bill, can only go to 
certain hospitals, can only go to certain 
doctors, can only go to certain nursing homes, 
can only go to certain druggists, or can only 
go to certain dentists. As long as a provider 
of such care and services is willing to provide 
services to eligible individuals, and so long 
as they have met the requirements under 
State law to provide such services to the 
general public at large, I do not believe the 
Government should have authority to limit 
freedom of choice. 

In other words, I do not want to see those 
who are recipients of medical assistance for 
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the aged under this bill treated in a different 
manner than other aged citizens who are 
fortunate enough to be able to meet the 
costs of medical care through their own in- 
come and resources. It is important that 
we do all we can to preserve and to respect 
the dignity of our elder citizens—regardless 
of their financial position. I don’t want 
to see those who receive medical assistance 
for the aged under this act have to go to 
certain hospitals, institutions, and clinics 
and to just certain practitioners for services. 

It should be noted that my freedom of 
choice proposal applies only to medical as- 
sistance to the aged programs which may 
be established by the individual States under 
the terms of the legislation we are now con- 
sidering. It does not apply to the present 
programs which the States may have in op- 
eration under their old-age assistance pro- 
grams. I repeat, this freedom of choice 
proposal would only apply in the case of 
medical assistance for the aged programs 
established with the benefit of Federal grants 
under the legislation pending before us now. 

I want to make sure that in setting up 
this new program of assistance to the aged— 
for those who have sufficient funds to meet 
their ordinary living expenses but whose 
income and resources are insufficient to meet 
the costs of necessary medical services that 
these people are treated as first-class citi- 
zens and given the same freedom of choice 
with regard to the obtaining of medical care 
and services as is enjoyed by those who are 
fortunate enough to have adequate funds 
of their own. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I expect to 
ask the Senate to remain in session as 
late tonight as any Senator may care to 
address the Senate. I have counseled 
with my friend the junior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], who informs me 
that he expects to make an extended 
statement on the conference report, and 
does not anticipate that we shall be able 
to vote tonight, on the conference report, 
even if we were to remain here until a 
very late hour; and it is agreeable to him 
if we come in tomorrow and continue 
with our consideration of the report. I 
believe we shall save time if we proceed 
in that way. 

Mr. CARLSON. Earlier in the evening 
was there not a unanimous-consent 
agreement to have 3 or 4 hours of debate 
on tomorrow on the court resolution, fol- 
lowing the morning hour? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes, after 
that measure is again laid before the 
Senate. 

Since the measure now pending has 
priority and is privileged, I now ask 
unanimous consent that the session to- 
night continue as late as Senators may 
care to discuss the conference report, 
but that there be no rollcalls tonight; 
that the Senate convene at 11 o'clock to- 
morrow, and have a morning hour, and 
then continue with consideration of the 
conference report, and that the prior 
unanimous-consent agreement apply 
when the court resolution is again laid 
before the Senate. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. COTTON. Do I correctly under- 
stand that no other matter will be dealt 
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with tonight—in other words, only the 
business now pending? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should like 
to counsel with my friend, the Senator 
from Oklahoma, on that point, and then 
I shall inform the Senator. I should be 
able to do so very shortly, and I thank 
him for his inquiry. I will talk to him 
further about it as soon as I can. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that following the conclusion of the 
deliberations of the Senate today, the 
Senate convene on tomorrow at 11 am., 
and that the other part of my previous 
request be incorporated in this unani- 
mous-consent agreement, also. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, has the Senator from Texas asked 
unanimous consent that no votes be 
taken tonight? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have asked 
for that limitation. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I believe 
the Senator asked that there be no roll- 
calls tonight. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is 
right. 

Mr. KERR. And that there be no 
vote of any kind tonight on the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is 
correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator is mot asking for any time limita- 
tion in ‘regard to the further considera- 
tion of the pending business, is he? In 
other words, it might continue all next 
week or the week after, or several weeks 
hence? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No; but I 
think we shall save time by proceeding 
in the way I suggest. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, let 
me ask whether it is possible for the 
Senator to give me an idea as to when 
the yea-and-nay vote.on the question 
of agreeing to the conference report 
might be expected tomorrow. If that 
is an improper question, I shall not 
pursue it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It is not 
improper. So far as I am concerned, 
the vote could be taken at 11:30 a.m. 
tomorrow. But I think other Senators 
will desire to discuss the conference re- 
port somewhat further; and I do not 
know when the vote will be taken. I 
have asked, but I am unable to speak 
with authority. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I appreciate the 
Senator’s response. 

Mr. KERR. Has the Senator from 
Texas requested unanimous consent for 
a limitation in regard to the time for 
the taking of the vote, on tomorrow, on 
the conference ‘report? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No. 

Mr. KERR. Would it be possible to 
do that if other Senators were to return 
to the Chamber? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It would be 
possible, but we would not get anywhere 
by doing it, for I have inquired, and have 
been informed that such an agreement 
could not be obtained. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request? 
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Mr. KERR. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma will state it. 

Mr. KERR. What is the request? 
(Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
no votes be taken tonight and that no 
rolicalls be taken tonight on the pend- 
ing question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. And that 
the Senate take a recess tonight, after 
Senators have made their presentations, 
to convene tomorrow at 11 am. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I listened with interest to 
the colloquy between the distinguished 
author of the pending provision and the 
senior Senator from Minnesota. If I 
correctly understand the conference re- 
port and the provisions which it recom- 
mends, these funds would be available, 
on a matching basis, to any State to pay 
a to the provider of medical serv- 

e, 

Mr. KERR. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. GORE. This provider of medical 
service might be a doctor, a dentist, a 
nurse, a private hospital. 

Mr. KERR. I think that each one of 
them would be providing services. How- 
ever, I would not expect the State to set 
up a program under which medical serv- 
ices, other than nursing services, could be 
provided by a nurse. However, if the 
State licensed the nurse to provide medi- 
cal services, the bill would provide the 
money for the State, on a matching ba- 
sis, to be used as the State sets up the 
program. 

Mr. GORE. Such as she was certified 
to administer? 

Mr. KERR. Such as she was licensed 
to.do under State law. 

Mr. GORE. This service could be pro- 
vided by a payment made to a private 
hospital? 

Mr.KERR. For hospital services. 

Mr. GORE. For hospital services? 

Mr. KERR. Or any service the hospi- 
tal was authorized under State law to 
perform. 

Mr. GORE. A clinic or a city hospi- 
tal? 

Mr. KERR. For any service it is au- 
thorized under State law to perform. 

Mr.GORE. Or to provide? 

Mr.KERR. Or to provide. 

Mr. GORE. A county hospital or a 
State hospital? 

Mr. KERR. If it is authorized and 
recognized by the State for the services 
it performs. 

Mr. GORE. Let me be specific. I 
live in a small, rural county. We have 
but one hospital. It is a county hos- 
pital, built with the assistance of the 
Hill-Burton Act. If that hospital 
should enlarge its facilities, should build 
an-annex that is a nursing home, should 
have a county physician—which the 
county did have for many months; I am 
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not sure it does now—or a nurse who 
was certified and authorized under law 
to edminister certain minor services, 
this county hospital could be paid di- 
rectly by the State, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment would participate to the extent 
provided in the bill, if ‘the plan sub- 
mitted were accepted by the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare? 

Mr. KERR. Yes; and if the State 
law authorized the public welfare agency 
to contract with the county hospital for 
those services, it could then enter into 
a contract with it and perform those 
services, just as it could with reference 
to a hospital owned by the Baptist 
Church, or one owned by a clinic of doc- 
tors, or any other denomination, or any 
other legalized owner in the State. 

Mr. GORE. With this further clari- 
fication, then, the ‘bill provides for pay- 
ment to a doctor for the medical serv- 
ices which he may provide to a person 
eligible for benefits under this act? 

Mr. KERR. It would be paid to the 
doctor by the welfare agent, and then 
would be payable to those who are au- 
thorized to contract for it. 

Mr. GORE. Could it not also be 
made payable by a county if within that 
State there were a State law setting up 
a working arrangement by which the 
State plan included matching on the 
part of the county, the county being the 
disbursing officer, subject to approval 
by the State? 

Mr. KERR. The only way I could 
visualize that it would be done that way 
would be in a case in which the State 
had legalized a cqunty hospital as an 
agency for that purpose. Then the 
State welfare agency, being the recipient 
of the Federal funds, could pay the hos- 
pital for the services which had been 
legalized and had been performed. 

Mr. GORE. I thought there was a 
way by which the funds could be com- 
mingled at the county level and the 
‘county welfare agency could make the 
nenea disbursement, subject to approv- 
al, 

Mr. KERR. The Federal Government 
would pay this money to the State 
agency. 

Mr. GORE. I understand. 

Mr. KERR. ‘The State must provide 
some percentage of the funds for the 
program to be eligible. 

Mr. GORE. Les. 

Mr. KERR. Under existing law, it can 
secure additional funds from the coun- 
ties or municipalities or other local agen- 
cies of government. 

Mr. GORE. That is correct. 

Mr. KERR. If the State had a con- 
tract with a county or a county hospital 
with which it had legalized such a con- 
tract, it could pay that agency or that 
identity for the service which the law in 
that State permitted it to contract for 
and have performed. 

Mr. GORE. Then, as is the case in 
Minnesota, as well as in other States, 
the local or county welfare unit could be 
the local administrator? 

Mr. KERR. It could be if it were au- 
thorized by the law of the State and con- 
tracted for between the State agency and 
the county agency. 
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Mr. GORE. However, the bill pro- 
vides for the first time that Federal funds 
shall, on a matching basis, be paid di- 
rectly to doctors—— 

Mr. KERR. That is the situation now. 

Mr. GORE. I thought, under the old- 
age assistance medical aid program, the 
money was paid to the person who re- 
ceived the medical aid, rather than paid 
directly to the doctor. 

Mr. KERR. I think about 10 States 
have that arrangement. About 40 of 
the States have what are called vendor 
payments, wherein the service is per- 
formed by the doctor or other agency at 
the selection of the person entitled to the 
benefit; but the vendor payment for the 
service is made by whatever agency is 
recognized by the State, under its law, for 
handling the program. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the able Senator 
for the information. I was incorrectly 
informed, or partially incorrectly in- 
formed. Though the bill would do that, 
it would not discriminate in favor of a 
doctor, but would also make possible a 
direct payment to the vendor of nursing 
home services or hospital services. 

Mr. KERR. Convaleseent home serv- 
ices, hospital services, osteopathic serv- 
ices, and so forth. 

Mr. GORE. I hope the Senator will 
pardon me for being not exactly persist- 
ent but for being inquisitive. Frankly, I 
think this bill will touch more directly 
more people in pain and want than any 
other bill the Congress has passed. Iam 
concerned about it. The Senator is an 
authority with regard to it. I appreci- 
ate his willingness to respond to interro- 
gation. 

Earlier I did not quite understand the 
Senator when he was talking about the 
Blue Cross plan. Is it possible under the 
program for funds to be used to pay 
premiums on private insurance policies? 

Let us assume that my home county 
wishes to contract with Blue Cross or 
some other insurance company for medi- 
cal care, hospitalization, drugs, den- 
tistry, eyeglasses, and so forth for all the 
people in the county who are on old-age 
assistance. Could the funds be provided 
to pay the insurance premium? 

Mr. KERR. Generally speaking, the 
answer is “yes.” The Senator made a 
very broad application. 

Mr. GORE. I confined it to old-age 
assistance. 

Mr. KERR. I understand, but the 
Senator included some services which I 
contemplate may not be covered, al- 
though the coverage under the bill is 
even broader than it would be under the 
medical care program under existing 
law. For any service available under the 
program initiated and implemented by 
the State, the State could provide for the 
citizens of an area or of the State by 
purchasing insurance for the services 
from recognized agencies. 

Section 3(a) of the existing old-age 
assistance legislation includes this lan- 
guage: 

From the sums appropriated therefor, the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall pay to each 
State which has an approved plan for old- 

age assistance, for each quarter, beginning 
with the quarter commencing October 1, 
1958, (1) in the case of any State other than 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam, 
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an amount equal to the sum of the follow- 
ing proportions of the total amounts ex- 
pended during such quarter as old-age assist- 
ance under the State plan (including expend- 
itures for insurance premiums for medical 
or any other type of remedial care or the cost 
thereof). 


That is the provision in existing law. 
This bill would not change it. The law 
would be applicable for the cost of the 
services to be made available for the 
needy aged brought under the program 
who are not now on the old-age assist- 
ance rolls. 

Mr. GORE. That I did not under- 
stand. I had understood that the old- 
age assistance category could be covered 
by a group insurance policy, because the 
eligibility for assistance of each individ- 
ual will have been established, and the 
medically needy status will have been 
established. I do not quite understand. 

Mr. KERR. When the eligibility of 
the new group is established, the pro- 
gram will be handled in the same man- 
ner for the new group as for those with 
reference to whom eligibility is now es- 
tablished under the old-age assistance 
rolls. 

Mr. GORE. That leads me to another 
question. How would the eligibility for 
the new group be established? 

Mr. KERR. That would be deter- 
mined by the State. The Senator him- 
self and other Senators spoke about a 
pauper’s oath requirement in connection 
with the additional program. That, of 
course, is untenable on the face of the 
facts. 

Mr. GORE. I did not refer to a pau- 
per’s oath. I referred to a certification 
that one was poverty stricken. 

Mr. KERR. Well, that phrase was 
used, and it was not applicable, or cer- 
tainly not universally applicable, for the 
reason that anyone who can establish 
the degree of need as to make him eli- 
gible for old-age assistance under exist- 
ing law is already covered by the medi- 
cal care provisions. 

Mr. GORE. I understand. 

Mr. KERR. Which are to be ex- 
panded somewhat by the bill. The eli- 
gibility of those people is not to be 
changed. 

In view of the fact that the bill makes 
the benefits of medical care available 
generally to an additional 10 million 
people who are not on the old-age as- 
sistance rolls, it is quite apparent that 
those people would have a different test 
of need from that which would be ap- 
plicable to those who have already qual- 
ified for and who are on the old-age 
assistance rolls. 

Mr. GORE. What will be that test of 
need? 

Mr. KERR, It is to be determined by 
the State. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator does not 
mean that the bill is to provide that the 
Federal Government will pay for any- 
thing the States may provide, does he? 

Mr. KERR. The Federal Government 
will permit each State to determine the 
rules of eligibility for the beneficiaries 
of the new provision. That is the rea- 
son the Senator from Oklahoma said 
the language was broad enough to cover 
every aged person in America over 65 
years of age who needed medical atten- 
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tion and who, under the rules and speci- 
fications of the State of which he was a 
eisten, was unable to provide for him- 
self. 

Mr. GORE. Does the State not have 
to submit a plan? Would the bill not 
require that the plan be approved by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare? 

Mr. KERR. Generally speaking, yes; 
but it would also provide that the eligi- 
bility rules shall be determined by the 
State. It says “within reasonable 
limits.” 


I must say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator it was the purpose of the author of 
the amendment to fix it so that those 
rules were quite elastic within each 
State. It is apparent on its face that 
there would be a different test for eligi- 
bility for a beneficiary under the new 
provision that is in effect with reference 
to those seeking assistance under the 
old-age assistance program, because if 
those persons could meet those specifi- 
cations they would already be on the 
old-age assistance rolls, or could be. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
make medical care available to those 
who need it, of the approximately 10 
million additional people, who certainly 
are on a better economic basis than 
those who qualify for old-age assistance. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator says, “those 
who need it.” That certainly indicates 
some individual showing of need. It is 
difficult for me to believe that the Sen- 
ator means all he says. 

Mr. KERR. If the Senator will listen, 
I will read what the bill says. 

Mr. GORE. I surely will. 

Mr. KERR. On page 46 of the bill as 
brought out of the conference, begin- 
ning with the paragraph (D) the lan- 
guage states: 

(D) include reasonable standards, con- 
sistent with the objectives of this title, for 
determining eligibility for and the extent of 
such assistance; 

(E) provide that no lien may be imposed 
against the property of any individual prior 
to his death on account of medical assist- 
ance for the aged paid or to be paid on his 
behalf under the plan (except pursuant to 
the judgment of a court on account of 
benefits incorrectly paid on behalf of such 
individual), and that there shall be no ad- 
justment or recovery (except, after the death 
of such individual and his surviving spouse, 
if any, from such individual's estate) of any 
medical assistance for the aged correctly paid 
on behalf of such individual under the plan. 


Then on the bottom of page 51 the 
bill states: 


(b) For purposes of this title, the term 
“medical assistance for the aged” means 
payment of part or all of the cost of the fol- 
lowing care and services for individuals 
sixty-five years of age or older who are not 
recipients of old-age assistance but whose 
income and resources are insufficient to meet 
all of such cost— 
inpatient hospital services; 
skilled nursing-home services; 
physicians’ services; 
outpatient hospital or clinic services; 
home health care services; 
private duty nursing services; 
physical therapy and related services; 
dental services; 

(9) laboratory and X-ray services; 

(10) prescribed drugs, eyeglasses, 
tures, and prosthetic devices; 
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(11) diagnostic, screening, and preventive 
services; and 

(12) any other medical care or remedial 
care recognized under State law; 


Mr. GORE. The term “whose income 
and resources are insufficient to meet all 
such cost of the services” would ‘still 
seem to require an individual determina- 
tion perhaps at the time such medical 
service was rendered. For example, a 
man might be unable to pay a $2,000 
hospital bill but he might be able to pay 
a $200 doctor bill. 

Mr. KERR. Then, if he were able to 
establish that ability, and the rules in 
his State permitted, he would pay the 
$200 doctor bill and the program would 
pay the $2,000 hospital bill. 

Mr. GORE, What I am trying to get 
at is how a group insurance program for 
a county could possibly work with re- 
spect to that additional category. I am 
perfectly willing to let this question wait 
until tomorrow. I do not see how it 
could work without some predetermina- 
tion of eligibility. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator’s State 
might set up an income test for any per- 
son in the State with reference to be- 
coming eligible. 

Mr. GORE. Income and resources? 

Mr. KERR. Income and resources. 
Having done so, anyone eligible under 
that test could, if the State desired to 
do so, be insured for that benefit in the 
county or in the State, for that matter. 

Mr. GORE. Let me be specific. Let 
us assume that my State authorized a 
plan with the participation of counties. 
I mention this example because I think 
the sentiment in my State is rather 
strongly in favor of county participation, 
with some small contribution on the 
part of the county to the cost of the pro- 
gram, thus making the county the ad- 
ministering unit. Such a plan would 
promote local self-government. It 
would provide better specialized care and 
service to keep down the cost of the 
program, If the State of Tennessee en- 
acted a program by which all those with 
income of less than $2,000 per year and 
net resources not in excess of $25,000, 
would my home county be in a position 
then to contract for an insurance pro- 
gram? 

Mr. KERR. Provided the benefit were 
thus made available by your State in 
its program under this bill. 

Mr. GORE. For all of those with an 
income of less than $2,000 per year and 
net resources of less than $25,000. 

Mr. KERR. If that were the State 
plan fixed by your State for all of its 
citizens; yes. 

Mr. GORE. Could the State make it 
$50,000? Or would they come in con- 
flict with the unreasonable? 

Mr. KERR. That could not be done 
consistent with the language which I 
read to the Senator from Tennessee: 

To provide reasonable standards consist- 
ent with the objectives of this title, and who 
are not recipients of old-age assistance, but 
whose income and resources are insufficient 
to meet all such costs. 


I visualize the situation of a State 
formula for eligibility, we will say, with 
reference to any citizen whose income 
is $90 a month, but not to exceed $150 
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a month. The State would provide hos- 
pitalization, doctor, nursing, and other 
benefits on an unlimited basis. If he 
were in an income bracket earning $1,800 
a year but not more than $2,400 a year, 
he would be provided the benefit of hav- 
ing ‘the State pay for his medical care 
and services above a certain amount. 

The committee intends that States 
shall set reasonable outer limits on the 
resources an individual may hold and 
still be found eligible for medical serv- 
ices. Individuals who are recipients of 
the old-age assistance benefits would 
not be eligible for assistance in that par- 
ticular month. 

Let me proceed a little further. I can 
well visualize a standard which would 
provide that a person with an income 
of $2,400 a year would be required to 
pay the first $200 of doctor bills and 
the first $250 of hospital bills, but if that 
individual had a hospital bill of $2,000 
or a doctor bill of $1,500, the State un- 
der this program could pay that part 
of it which would be above the minimum 
which had been prescribed by that State 
to be paid by citizens with an income 
from $2;000 to $2,400, just as the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Mexico 
Mr. AnpERSON] provided that every ben- 
eficiary would pay the first $75 of his 
Hospital bill. 

Mr. GORE. ‘The Senator perhaps re- 
calls that I said during debate on the 
bill, when it was before the Senate and 
before it went to conference, that 
whether we had a Democratic adminis- 
tration or a Republican administration, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare would provide reasonable 
standards. If I did not make such a 
presumption, frankly I could not sup- 
port the bill or the conference report. 
We simply could not presume that one 
State would be permitted, if it should 
have the resources to do so, to pay its 
part to put all of its old citizens under 
this program and have 100 percent of 
all medical care, hospitalization, et 
cetera, paid. I know the Senator has 
never envisioned that result, and the 
committee report makes that point plain. 
I take it from all that he has said that 
the States will have the widest possible 
latitude. 

Mr. KERR. Within the limits of the 
program which shall be deemed accepted 
as reasonable by the Secretary. 

Mr. GORE. I shall desist further. It 
may be that tomorrow, after I give more 
study to the report, I shall have addi- 
tional questions for the able Senator. I 
am sure he will be just as genial and 
generous with his time as he has been 
this evening. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I was very much 
concerned with respect to the deletion of 
the Senate amendment to the Social Se- 
curity Act which provided an increase 
in earnings a year from $1,200 to $1,800 
before there was any reduction in social 
security benefits. As I understand, what 
the conference committee did was to 
provide a sort of escalator type of addi- 
tional exemption. 
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In other words, the $1,200 exemption is 
still in the bill. 

Mr. KERR. And broadened. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Broadened by 
what? 

Mr. KERR. Under existing law, in 
any month that the beneficiary earns 
$1, if his year’s earnings are above 
$1,200, he loses the monthly benefit. 

. Mr. HUMPHREY. The whole bene- 

t? 


Mr. KERR. For each $80 or fraction 
thereof above $1,200. Therefore, if he 
earns $1;200 under existing law, and 
earns one more dollar, he loses one 
month’s benefit. If he earns $1,200, and 
then earns $81, he loses two month’s 
benefits under existing law. 

Under the language as prepared by 
the conference committee, his present 
exemption of 81,200 is entirely validated. 
What he earns above $1,200 is calcu- 
lated on this basis. For each $2 earned, 
up to and including a total of an addi- 
tional $300, he loses $1 of benefit. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. So if he earns 
* he loses $150 in benefits. 

. KERR. Yes. For whatever he 
ie above $1,500 he loses a dollar of 
benefits for each dollar earned. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will the Senator 
compare that with the present situation? 
I mean the latter part he has described. 

Mr. KERR. Under present law, if he 
earns $1,500, 80 imto 300 goes 3 times 
plus. So he would lose 4 months of 
benefits. 

Mr. Four months of 
benefit of social security or old-age sur- 
vivors insurance. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator is correct. 
Under existing law, therefore, since 4 
times 80 is 320, if he earned $321, he 
would lose 5 months of benefits. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That would aver- 
age out per month to about. 

Mr. KERR. ‘Whatever the monthly 
‘benefit is. 
aoe HUMPHREY. He would lose it 

Mr. KERR. He would lose a month's 
benefit plus his wife's benefit. 

Under the bill, if he earns $321, of the 
first $300 he earned ‘he would lose $150 
in benefits. 

If he earned $1,500, he would get $1,200 
of his $1,350 in benefits, because he 
would lose $150. When the time came 
that he earned $1,500 plus the $1,200, or 
$2,700, he would no pai be getting 
social security benefits 

Mr. HUMPHREY. When he gets 
above $1,500 in earnings 

Mr. KERR. He loses a dollar of bene- 
fit for each dollar earned. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It checks itself out. 

Mr. KERR: Yes. ‘That is right. It 
is a much more liberal provision than 
under the existing law. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; I can see 
that. 

Mr. KERR. In addition to the addi- 
tional exemption of $1 loss of benefit 
for each $2 earned between earnings of 
81.200 and 81,500. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I can see that it 
is an improvement. I say most respect- 
fully that it is not nearly enough. I 
know the Senator from Oklahoma 
wanted to make the exemption 81,800. 
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Mr, KERR. I will tell the Senator 
why we could not keep it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Minnesota wanted to make it $1,800. I 
have been introducing amendments to 
make it $1,800 for so long that I began 
to think it was the law. 

Mr. KERR. I will tell the Senator 
why we could not keep it. The Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma was a joint sponsor 
of the $1,800 amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is right. 

Mr. KERR. If I may not be too se- 
verely criticized for putting myself in 
the position of failing to have complete 
information about the effect of the 
$1,800 amendment, I must say to my 
friend from Minnesota that I was 
shocked when the authorities in the 
Bureau advised the conference commit- 
tee that that additional exemption would 
cost the trust fund 0.19 percent deficit. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Two-tenths of 1 
percent, approximately. 

Mr. KERR. Nineteen one-hundredths 
of 1 percent. That amounts to $400 
million a year. When we went into con- 
ference we were confronted with this 
situation: The House had sent us a bill 
which had one item of additional sub- 
stantial cost, and that was the change 
in the law which permitted those not 
now on the rolls, because they did not 
have six valid quarters of coverage, fig- 
ured on the basis of so much employ- 
ment in one out of every two quarters, 
to become eligible if they had one quar- 
ter coverage in each four quarters of 
elapsed time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That was a sub- 
stantial liberalization. 

Mr. KERR. It was a liberalization 
that would have brought in about 600,- 
000 additional beneficiaries. We had 
added two provisions to the bill in the 
Senate; one, the 62-year-old privilege 
formen. The actuarians advised us that 
the $1,800 exemption would cost nine- 
teen one hundredths of 1 percent. The 
62-year provision would cost 0.05 percent, 
or five one hundredths of 1 percent. The 
total would be a cost of 0.24 percent, or 
twenty-four one hundredths of 1 per- 
cent. At the present time it is 0.2 per- 
cent, or one-fifth of 1 percent. The House 
provision added four one-hundredths of 
1 percent, or 0.04. 

So when the bill came to us. there 
was an imbalance of 0.24 percent. How- 
ever, the actuarial authorities told us 
that, on the long-range basis, they re- 
garded it to be within the limits of ac- 
tuarial soundness, 

We had added an additional 0.24 per 
cent, or twenty-four one-hundredths of 
1 percent, and if we left that in the bill, 
together with the rest of the various 
House provisions which they were very 
vigorous in standing for, there would be 
an imbalance of 0.48 percent, or forty- 
eight one-hundredths percent, which 
would throw the fund to a point of im- 
balance that could not be countenanced 
by a responsible viewpoint. 

Therefore we saw the necessity of re- 
solving our differences with reference 
to the additional benefits which had 
been provided in the House and in the 
Senate. That we did, Therefore, when 
we brought the bill out of conference, 
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it had the same kind of imbalance, which 
was 0.24 percent, that it had when the 
House sent the bill to us. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Which the ac- 
tuaries say would, in the long term, 
balance itself out. 

Mr. KERR. Would be fiscally sound. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is the answer to 
the other improvements to be found in 
increasing the base upon which the tax 
is levied? 

Mr. KERR. If we have additional 
improvements. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What we have in 
the bill is now within the limitations of 
the existing tax schedule under the law. 

Mr. KERR. They are regarded as 
within the present recognized limits of 
imbalance that can be regarded as 
fiscally sound. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let us say that we 
add age 62, as the Senate wanted to do, 
which was dropped because of the ex- 
planation the Senator has given, and let 
us assume that we went to the $1,800 
base; it would be necessary to do one of 
two things, we would either have to raise 
the tax or increase the base upon which 
the tax is levied. Is that correct? 

Mr. KERR. Or take the responsibility 
for creating an unsound imbalance. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I suggest that it is 
my point of view that the latter alter- 
native would be most undesirable. 

Mr. KERR. Intolerable. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We have a very 
serious responsibility to keep the fund, 
insofar as the experts or actuarians can 
tell us, solvent and sound. 

Mr. KERR. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; 
taxed on a $4,800 base. 

Mr. KERR. Presently taxed on a 
$4,800 base, at 6 percent, one-half by the 
employee and one-half by the employer; 
4% percent for a self-employed person. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What would hap- 
pen if we were to raise that to a $5,000 
base? That would have made an ap- 
preciable difference in the income to the 
fund, would it not? 

Mr. KERR. It would have; but in 
view of the fact that neither House had 
done that, that question was not in 
conference. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand that; 
I am speaking for the future. 

Mr. KERR. We have figured that on 
$5,400, it would produce 0.24 percent of 
the fund. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In other words, in 
order to do what both the House and 
Senate had contemplated in their 
respective, separate bills, it would have 
been necessary to increase the taxable 
base from $4,800 to $5,400? 

Mr. KERR. Or the equivalent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I simply wanted to 
have this information spelled out, be- 
cause many questions will be asked, and 
there are answers. Sometimes folks are 
led to believe that we can improve all 
these benefits. My heart tells me this is 
what we should do, as the heart of the 
Senator from Oklahoma tells him, too; 
but we also must consider the account- 
ing, namely, that the money going into 
the fund, in the long term must be equiv- 
alent to the outgo. 
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Mr. KERR. The Senator from Min- 
nesota is correct. The Senator from 
Oklahoma is of the deep conviction that 
the tug at the heartstrings should be 
just as strong to maintain the integrity 
of the fund for the 70 million possible 
beneficiaries and others who will be 
added as it is to increase the benefits to 
those on the rolls. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thoroughly agree. 
In fact, I believe that at this particular 
time, while the fund is still not being 
called upon for the maximum, we have 
an extra obligation as custodians, so to 
speak—as guardians of the fiscal sound- 
ness and solvency of the fund—because 
when the year 2000 rolls around, there 
will be a very heavy drain upon the fund. 
The problem of inflation and the so- 
called purchasing power of money are 
factors which must be taken into con- 
sideration in terms of what we call 
guste the economic well-being of the 

und. 

Mr. KERR. And the fiscal integrity 
of the fund. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There is one thing 
about the Senator from Oklahoma. He 
is not only a man of great means, but 
of great physical, mental, and spiritual 
stature, as well. I feel all the more re- 
assured about the bill. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator from 
Minnesota for those kind words. I say 
to him that it is seldom that they are 
addressed to the Senator from Oklahoma 
except on the basis of his limited physi- 
cal resources. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. His physical re- 
sources are minor compared with his un- 
bounded mental and spiritual resources. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator very 
much, 

Mr. President, does the Senator from 
West Virginia desire to address a ques- 
tion to me? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Oklahoma has been very 
helpful to the Senator from Minnesota 
and the Senator from West Virginia on 
the question of the $1,800 limitation 
which was placed in the bill as passed by 
this body, but which has been removed 
in the conference report. 

Mr. KERR. Reduced. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Perhaps it is par- 
tially correct to say “removed in the con- 
ference report”; but a substitute has 
been inserted on this subject which gives 
a certain positive plan and a compromise 
approach to the principle which the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia has believed in 
for years, and which I had used as the 
basis for the introduction of legislation 
to raise the limitation from $1,200 to 
$1,800. 

It has been my conviction for several 
years that our social security law had 
an apparent inequity in our limitation on 
the earnings in business or profession of 
a retired person of $1,200 annually. In 
a sense we have allowed our senior citi- 
zens to be penalized for justified efforts 
to secure earned income and yet qualify 
for a modest social security payment. 

I presented a bill in March of this 
year, following my service on the Senate 
Subcommittee on the Problems of the 
Aged at the hearings held by our group 
in several parts of the Nation. Many re- 
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tired men and women gave dramatic and 
oft-times tragic testimony on the cost of 
living. 

I have listened, as I have indicated, to 
this discussion. I think this is a much 
better bill than I had thought a few days 
ago; not that the conference has ma- 
terially changed the measure as it passed 
the Senate, but I have been impressed 
with the attempt—and I believe an ob- 
jective and purposeful attempt, at least 
in degree—to do in part what the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia believed should 
have been done. 

As I understand the situation, there 
is no limitation now on earnings which 
might come to the retiree from bonds or 
dividends or rents. 

Mr. KERR. Unearned income is not 
counted in applying the limitation of 
earnings, and that includes dividends, 
retirement benefits 

Mr. RANDOLPH. And insurance. 

Mr. KERR. Insurance, and interest. 
The Senator is correct. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I have long felt 
that we have allowed an inequity, when 
the retiree, who had to earn money, 
was not, I shali state frankly, treated in 
the same manner as was the individual 
who had income from so-called un- 
earned sources. Hundreds of thousands 
of our older citizens are willing—yes, 
eager—to use their mature talents in 
gainful employment. So this reduced 
or escalator provision is somewhat af- 
firmative. It is a broadened concept 
which the Senator from Oklahoma has 
been able to bring to us from the con- 
ference. I am certain there were many 
difficulties in the preparation of the re- 
port now before us. 

Although I regret the Senate conferees 
could not retain the $1,800 limitation, 
this colloquy has clarified the matter. 
I can realize that we have been com- 
pensated, through the efforts of the 
Senator from Oklahoma and other Sen- 
ators who joined with him, to go a con- 
siderable way in embracing the goal 
which I have held in reference to a 
merited raise on the earnings of re- 
tirees. 

The needy people of West Virginia 
will be benefited when the conference 
report is adopted, with the anticipated 
approval of the President. I hope he 
will approve it. 

I believe most Senators would agree 
regardless of our differences in basic be- 
liefs on the subject of medical care for 
the aged, that even though we had vary- 
ing ideas that we recognize the diligent 
work of the Senator from Oklahoma. He 
has possessed much patience and has 
given painstaking attention to this im- 
portant matter. He was considerate 
during the debate, and has compromised 
in conference. Now, even at 10:30 at 
night he gives to those of us who ques- 
tion him in good conscience that cour- 
tesy and cooperation which is appre- 
ciated. We wish to be helpful and fully 
informed when we return home to dis- 
cuss these vital considerations with our 
constituencies. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I am 
deeply gateful to the Senator from West 
Virginia for what he has said. I could 
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not have expressed my own sentiments 
with respect to the objectives of the 
measure as well as has the Senator from 
West Virginia. 

The conferees, both of the House and 
the Senate, favored the $1,800 provision. 
Had we had the authority in conference 
to have either broadened the tax base 
or increased the rate sufficiently to have 
kept the provisions which the Senate 
placed in the bill, to have done so would 
have had the very careful and favorable 
consideration by the conferees. 

We went as far as we felt it was pru- 
dent and justified to go. 

Then, I am deeply appreciative of the 
expression of the Senator from West 
Virginia as to the value of the provisions 
of the bill. 

I was guided in what little effort I made 
by the desire to bring forth as compre- 
hensive, as extensive, and as effective a 
plan as I thought could be produced in 
the environment of this short session, 
considering the position of Members of 
Congress, their convictions and their 
opinions, and also considering the con- 
victions and opinions of the administra- 
tion. In that regard, I went as far and 
tried to carry the program as far as I 
thought could be done and still secure the 
enactment of legislation. 

I would not be just or fair if I did not 
acknowledge that if the President signs 
this bill, he will have gone farther from 
what I thought his position was, in ac- 
commodating himself to what I believe 
to be his sincere conviction that a bill 
of this kind should be passed at this 
session, than I had thought it would be 
possible for him to find a way to go; and 
I believe that if this bill becomes law—as 
I confidently expect it will—as time 
passes I think the Congress will have a 
large basis for feeling that it has pro- 
duced a measure of tremendous and far- 
reaching significance and benefit, and in 
my judgment the President will have 
cause to feel a deep sense of gratitude 
and pride in the part he will have 
played in helping it to become law. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I re- 
spond most briefly. The Senator has 
given us much to applaud but, there re- 
mains much to be done. I do contend 
that there are fruitful areas yet to be ex- 
plored, and there are wrongs yet to be 
righted, and certainly there are unfin- 
ished tasks in providing more adequate 
medical care for the needy aged. At 
times, Mr. President, there is, perhaps, 
a strength in being, in our form of 
checks and balances—our coordinate 
branches of Government. The proposed 
legislation first presented to us by the 
Finance Committee was good as far as it 
went—but it falls short of our obliga- 
tion. I feel that we have made a step 
from one level, although we are not yet 
ready to rest on this level; but we have 
moved up another step, and I shall con- 
tinue to work that hereafter we shall 
take still another step, and still another 
step, and thus attain at a later time the 
deeper and more fundamental plan 
which many of us are convinced is nec- 
essary to a well rounded solution. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator from 
West Virginia. 
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OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


Mr. President, apart from the medi- 
cal-care provisions, there were three 
major social security—OASDI—propos- 
als before the conference which involved 
significant cost considerations—liberal- 
ization of insured status, raising the 
present income limitation from $1,200 
to $1,800, and reducing the retirement 
age for men. The conference com- 
mittee was concerned with helping the 
greatest possible number of persons 
while still retaining the very necessary 
actuarial soundness of the system. The 
choices were hard. It was not possible 
to include all three amendments and re- 
tain the soundness required. We, there- 
fore, felt compelled to yield to the House 
and the administration by postponing 
enactment of the provisions for the op- 
tional retirement of men at age 62. 

The Conference agreement also con- 
tains an insured status liberalization 
provision by which approximately 
400,000 older Americans will be able to 
qualify for social security benefits for 
the first time. Under the bill an individ- 
ual can qualify for benefits if he has 
only one quarter of coverage—acquired 
at any time—for every three quarters 
elapsing after 1950 and up to retirement 
age, provided that he has at least the 
minimum of six quarters of coverage re- 
quired under existing law. This agree- 
ment modified the House provision which 
required only one quarter of coverage 
for every four quarters elapsing after 
1950. Present law requires one quarter 
out of every two quarters. 

Mr. President, this change means that 
a goodly number of people who have 
worked for most of their lives in a posi- 
tion which was not covered by social 
security—many of them school teachers, 
government workers, and so forth—can 
qualify for benefits if they have worked 
in a social security job for time herein 
required. It is a step in the direction of 
broadening the protection furnished by 
social security to people who cannot now 
qualify. 

The conference committee agreed to 
the following House proposals: 

To extend social security coverage to 
Guam and American Samoa. 

To extend coverage on a self-em- 
ployed basis to U.S. citizens employed 
within the United States by interna- 
tional organizations. 

To extend coverage to parents work- 
ing for their adult children in other 
than household or nonbusiness employ- 
ment. 

To reduce from 3 years to 1 year the 
time that a wife or stepchild or hus- 
band must be in such relationship to 
get retirement or disability benefits. 

To extend the scope of the findings 
and recommendations of the Advisory 
Council on Social Security Financing to 
include such policy matters as exten- 
sions of coverage, benefit adequacy, and 
all other aspects of the program in ad- 
dition to its present responsibility for 
regularly reviewing the financing as- 
pects of the social security plan. The 
change applies only to the council ap- 
pointed in 1963. 
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The conference committee agreed to 
the following Senate amendments: 

To continue the exclusion from OASI 
coverage of a very small number of U.S. 
citizens who work for labor organiza- 
tions in the Panama Canal Zone. 

To continue the exclusion from OASI 
coverage of physicians. 

Provisions relating to various State 
and local employee coverage problems in 
Nebraska, Texas, Maine, and California. 

To allow certain ministers an option— 
which expired April 15, 1959—to amend 
their certificates so as to cover the year 
1956 where that year could have been 
covered in the original filing. This was 
in addition to the provision in both the 
House and Senate bills that the filing 
time within which present ministers may 
elect coverage be extended from April 
15, 1959, to April 15, 1962. 

Because of the administrative difficulty 
involved in connection with lowering the 
eligibility requirements for OASI cover- 
age of domestic and casual labor, the 
conference committee agreed to the Sen- 
ate amendment to delete this section and 
continue to exclude such workers as 
under present law. The Senate amend- 
ment to permit a child to receive bene- 
fits on the record of an individual who 
stood in loco parentis—in place of the 
parent—for at least 5 years prior to the 
death of such individual, was not ap- 
proved by the conference committee. 

DISABILITY INSURANCE 


Mr, President, the bill as approved by 
both the House and Senate substantially 
liberalized the disability insurance pro- 
gram, chiefly by removing the age 50 
requirement of existing law so that se- 
verely disabled people, and their de- 
pendents, can qualify for benefits re- 
gardless of their age; and also with 
respect to certain features of the law 
which encourage disabled beneficiaries 
to return to work through rehabilitation 
services and other means. Both the 
House and the Senate had also agreed 
that children born or adopted after a 
worker’s disability should be entitled to 
dependent’s benefits provided they are 
the natural child or stepchild of the 
disabled worker or were adopted within 
2 years after the month in which the 
worker became entitled to benefits. The 
conference adopted a Senate amend- 
ment which also provided, in the case of 
an adopted child, that the adoption be 
instituted on or before the time in which 
the individual’s period of disability be- 
gan, or that such adopted child was liv- 
ing with such an individual at that time. 

PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

The conference adopted the essence 
of a Senate amendment to allow States, 
in determining need under the aid to the 
blind programs, to disregard the first 
$85 of earnings each month—now $50— 
plus one-half of additional earnings dur- 
ing such month. The provision is vol- 
untary with the States until July 1, 1962, 
at which time it becomes mandatory. 

The Senate conferees were unable to 
secure acceptance of the Senate amend- 
ment to extend the old-age and medical 
care provisions of title I to inmates in 
tuberculosis and mental institutions in 
the State. 
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Mr. President, in all three sessions of 
the conference efforts were made by both 
the Senate and House conferees to find a 
compromise to retain at least part of 
this Senate amendment. 

The House conferees, however, stood 
inflexible in their resistance to accepting 
the principle of the amendment to any 
degree. It was also made clear to the 
conference by representatives of the ad- 
ministration that, if the principles of 
this Senate amendment were included in 
the bill by the conference, the entire bill 
would be in grave jeopardy of enactment. 
Therefore, the Senate conferees receded 
with reference to this amendment, 

CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 


The conference committee agreed to 
the Senate amendment which increased 
the authorization figure for child wel- 
fare services to $25 million, in part to ex- 
pand activities and services to and on 
behalf of mentally-retarded children. 
The bill thus contains an increase in the 
authorization for maternal and child 
health services, crippled children's serv- 
ices, and child welfare services to $25 
million each. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


The conference accepted the House 
proposals relating to unemployment 
compensation. The bill now includes 
provisions for the coverage of Puerto 
Rico, which were adopted by the Senate, 
and in addition would add several new 
categories of workers—including em- 
ployees of certain instrumentalities of 
the United States, employees serving in 
connection with American aircraft out- 
side the United States, employees of 
“feeder organizations” whose profits are 
payable to nonprofit organizations, and 
employees of certain tax-exempt organi- 
zations. It is estimated that from 60,000 
to 70,000 people will be brought under 
the unemployment compensation system 
by these extensions. i 

The Unemployment Compensation 
provisions would also raise the net Fed- 
eral unemployment tax—the tax that 
may not be offset by a credit for taxes 
paid under a State program—from three- 
tenths to four-tenths of 1 percent on the 
first $3,000 of covered wages; provide 
that the proceeds of this higher Federal 
tax, after covering the administrative 
expenses of the employment security pro- 
gram, will be available to build up a 
larger fund for advances to States whose 
reserves have been depleted; make addi- 
tional improvements in the arrange- 
ments for administrative financing; and 
improve the operation of the Federal un- 
employment account by tightening the 
conditions pertaining to eligibility for 
and repayment of advances. 


SUMMARY 


In the judgment of your conferees, Mr. 
President, this bill as it comes from the 
conference marks a significant and far- 
reaching advance in the structure of our 
social security and public assistance laws. 

It expands the coverage of social se- 
curity. It increases benefits in certain 
key areas where they have been badly 
needed. It constitutes a great trans- 
fusion into the structure of the medical 
care program inaugurated by the Social 
Security Amendments of 1956. 
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It makes possible through implementa- 
tion by the States a program within each 
State to meet the medical, surgical, hos- 
pital and related necessities of the needy 
aged in every State. It provides sub- 
stantial stimulant and incentive to each 
State, either to inaugurate and develop, 
or improve, or expand and improve med- 
ical care programs whether now opera- 
tive or not. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I 
compliment the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma for his splendid ex- 
planation of this important proposed 
legislation as it comes before the Sen- 
ate in the conference report this eve- 
ning. I feel I would be remiss in my 
duty if I did not say that the Senate, 
the Congress, and the Nation owe the 
Senator from Oklahoma a great deal of 
credit for the splendid leadership he has 
taken in this new field. 

When the States began to realize and 
our citizens begin to realize, not only the 
benefits, but the generosity of this leg- 
islation, they will be pleased. 

As a member of the Finance Com- 
mittee who had the privilege of working 
with the Senator from Oklahoma on the 
proposed legislation, it has been a real 
pleasure to be able to work under him 
and with him on this measure. It is a 
landmark in social legislation. As the 
history of it is written, I am sure they 
will look back to this particular day 
and evening; and I personally am in- 
debted to the Senator from Oklahoma, 
as we all are. 

Mr. KERR. I am indebted to the 
Senator from Kansas for the contribu- 
tion he has made to the bill, and I thank 
him for his kind remarks. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I also 
wish to pay my tribute to the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma. I 
think the job which has been done on 
this conference report has been a won- 
derful one. I look forward to having 
5 5 bill operate in the way we hope it 


PRAYER OFFERED AT REPUBLICAN 
COUNTY ASSEMBLY, BROOM- 
FIELD, COLO. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, because 
of the tensions and critical decisions 
which face the Members of this body 
daily, we are all cognizant of the extent 
to which we rely upon divine help. I 
find that the daily invocation by our 
own Chaplain is a source of comfort and 
direction. 

All of us, I am sure, recognize that the 
bedrock of America is our deep faith in 
God and the strength we derive in being 
able to worship Him when and how we 
choose. Our national spirit of religious 
awareness is keen; it is active. This 
spirit strengthens our people; it en- 
hances our Government. 

This spirit was caught by my good 
friend the Reverend Mr. Ralph Under- 
wager, pastor of the Grace Lutheran 
Church in Boulder, Colo., in a sincere 
and simple prayer he wrote recently. 
Knowing that my colleagues share my 
feeling in this, I ask unanimous consent 
that Reverend Underwager’s strong yet 
moving words be reprinted in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks, 
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There being no objection, the prayer 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PRAYER OFFERED BY THE REVEREND RALPH 
UNDERWAGER AT REPUBLICAN COUNTY ASSEM- 
BLY, BROOKFIELD, COLO., JULY 9, 1960 
One true God, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 

You have given us both this land and our 
Government. Prevent us from merely play- 
ing with the toys of democracy—the speech- 
making, the posturing and promising—but 
enable us to work hard with the tools to 
build a land of justice, compassion, and 
truth. 

Jesus, Lord, You rule over all things. Rule 
over us in grace that we do not panic for 
peace at any price in these dangerous days, 
but give us courage to strive for right and 
justice before anything else. 

Holy Spirit, guide the leaders of our land 
and the political parties that we may not 
mire down in the mud of self-concern, but 
dress us in the clean overalls of Your right- 
eousness whereby we seek the benefit of the 
land, the people, and the world. 

We ask this in the name of Jesus, the one 
Lord and Saviour. Amen. 


THE HELIUM BILL 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, with re- 
spect to a most important bill pending 
on the Senate Calendar, there are a 
few questions I should like to ask. I 
would ask my friends on the other side 
of the aisle to explain why the Senate 
leadership has steadfastly ignored re- 
sponsibility with respect to conserving 
a fast-escaping element vital to our de- 
fense? I would ask my colleagues, Why 
action upon the helium bill is neglected 
and bypassed? We must put a safety 
valve upon a wasteful process that is 
even affecting our progress in the con- 
quest of outer space. The need for an 
effective program to conserve helium is 
unqualifiedly supported by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Department 
of Defense, and by every other agency 
of government which is concerned with 
its use, both now and in the future. 

I call the attention of the majority 
members to the squandering of this 
precious gas. Every 45 days, a year’s 
supply of present requirements is wasted 
irretrievably into the air for lack of 
adequate conservation measures. Heli- 
um has become a vital fuel in this space 
age. It has been reliably estimated that 
in fiscal year 1961, the consumption will 
be 530 million cubic feet. This will be 
used as an essential part in the pro- 
duction of our missile and atomic energy 
programs. For example, experimenta- 
tion and production in the new field of 
cryogenics and exotic fuels involves ex- 
tremely low temperatures—down around 
absolute zero. Temperatures within 20° 
of absolute zero cannot be attained with- 
out the use of helium gas. 

In fact, Mr. President, so vital to our 
defense and missile program is helium, 
that nearly three-fourths of the total 
used will be consumed by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. 

Under these circumstances, it seems 
clear that the national interest would 
not be served by continued postpone- 
ment of this legislation until next year. 
On the contrary, Mr. President, we are 
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gasping away the life of our depleted 
helium reserves with every day, with ev- 
ery hour we delay. 

Again I ask my colleagues of the ma- 
jority, Why do we delay? What forces 
stand behind the roadblocks? 

Mr. President, helium is also an im- 
portant ingredient used in civilian in- 
dustry. I am speaking here of consum- 
ers that have no Government contracts 
for materiel or products. As an illustra- 
tion, helium gas is used as a shield in 
welding processes involving aluminum, 
titanium, and other lightweight metals. 
And recognized experts in the field pre- 
dict that the use of helium is expected 
to continue and to expand. As a point 
of reference, I should like to call the 
attention of my colleagues to the fact 
that consumption of this vital gas by the 
United States has increased approxi- 
mately 80 times over the level in 1937, 
when the existing law was first enacted. 

The measure now awaiting final ac- 
tion by this body is, as we all must know 
by now, for the purpose of taking care 
of the reserves of helium for future use, 
both civilian and defense requirements. 
Although it is estimated that present re- 
serves are adequate to meet forecast re- 
quirement for some time, these reserves 
are being rapidly depleted. Reports in- 
dicate that over 4 billion cubic feet of 
helium are now being wasted annually 
through the direct sale of helium-bear- 
ing gas for fuel. 

Mr. President, if we do not act prompt- 
ly to halt this negligent, careless waste, 
we shall have little helium left for the 
future when, perhaps, we shall need it 
most. 

In this connection, I want my col- 
leagues to remember that helium is a 
natural resource found only in a few 
natural-gas fields. The helium-bearing 
gas in the major areas of its origin is 
being produced and marketed for fuel 
without regard to the waste of helium, 
which waste is the byproduct of such a 
process. The helium simply goes up our 
flues and stacks forever. We have the 
only significant supply of helium in the 
free world, and no important new sources 
have been discovered in the past 16 
years. 

Mr. President, if we do not act upon 
the helium bill, reliable reports tell us 
that the helium-bearing gas sources in 
the United States cannot be expected to 
meet our needs beyond the time frame of 
1980 to 1985. 

With this in mind, and recognizing 
that the objectives of this bill are whole- 
heartedly supported by industry, by 
Government, and by the overwhelming 
majority of the Members of both Houses 
of Congress, I cannot fathom the reason 
for this cold denial of a burning need for 
action. 

Mr. President, I most earnestly urge 
the majority to join the entire adminis- 
tration, the other body, and the Interior 
Committee in approving this bill so we 
may get on with this conservation pro- 
gram so critically important to the 
national security. I call upon them to 
close ranks, to cast aside other considera- 
tions for the moment and to bring about 
immediate action upon this measure. 
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I ask this, Mr. President, in the name 
of progress, in the name of national 
defense, and in our essential national 
interest. 


MUTUAL SECURITY APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
want to commend the Senate con- 
ferees for obtaining the concurrence of 
the House conferees on two items which 
are particularly important. 

I refer now to amendment No. 24 
which deletes language proposed by the 
House prohibiting the use of funds for 
a study on the feasibility of a Point 
Four Youth Corps. The necessity to 
study new approaches to the mutual 
security program is a burning one, and 
the proposal to utilize some of our skilled 
and dedicated young people in develop- 
ment projects overseas is one of the 
freshest and most promising proposals 
made in the last several years. 

I further refer to amendment No. 9, 
which carries out the Senate provision 
of appropriating $1,500,000 in local cur- 
rencies for hospital construction in 
Kracow, Poland. The money will go for 
& children’s hospital in Poland. This 
will be a monument to the historic 
friendship between the American and 
Polish peoples, and I sense that it will 
be more appreciated by the Polish peo- 
ple than some of the monuments that 
Stalin has left for them. I commend 
the Senate conferees for their insistence 
on this provision. 

However, Mr. President, in some other 
respects I am profoundly disappointed 
in the conference report. One of the 
basic cornerstones of the mutual secu- 
rity program is the Development Loan 
Fund, and it is quite distressing that 
the Senate conference members acceded 
to the $550 million figure passed by the 
House rather than the Senate’s recom- 
mendation of $700 million. It could at 
least have been hoped that a compromise 
figure would have been agreed upon. I 
regret that my colleagues did not press 
for at least that compromise. 

There are several other aspects to the 
conference report that disappoint me, 
but I will only mention one other. 

I refer to amendments 4 and 5 in 
which the House language was restored 
which prohibited the use of funds for 
projects not justified to the Congress. 
Mr. President, one of the great strengths 
of the original point 4 program is that 
it was flexible. In this fast-changing 
world, there are contingencies and needs 
which come up which cannot be pre- 
dicted a year in advance and which are 
difficult to meet by using the President's 
limited contingency fund. I believe in 
congressional control, but to place oner- 
ous and constricting prohibitions on a 
program which must, by its nature, be 
flexible is not serving the cause of the 
Western alliance. 

Mr. President, as the distinguished 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee remarked the other day, one need 
only to look at the headlines to see that 
the world is crumbling all about us. 
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This is not the time to slash the mutual 
security program, which is so absolutely 
basic for the free world’s strength. 


SUSPENSION OF DUTY ON HEPTA- 
NOIC ACID 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1984, House bill 12659. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
12659) to suspend for a temporary pe- 
riod the import duty on heptanoic acid. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment at the desk which I pro- 
pose to this measure, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator send his amendment to the 
desk? 

Mr. PASTORE. I sent it up to the 
desk this morning and asked that it be 
printed. However, I have a copy, which 
I now send to the desk, on behalf of 
myself and other Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Rhode Island for himself and other Sen- 
ators will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
at the end of the bill to add a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 

Sec, 2. In order to insure a correct inter- 
pretation of the provision “waterproof cloth” 
in paragraph 907, Tariff Act of 1930, it is here- 
by declared that it was and is the true intent 
and meaning of paragraph 907 to limit the 
term “waterproof”, when applied to cloth, 
“wholly or in chief value of cotton or other 
vegetable fiber, whether or not in part of 
India rubber“, to cloths of a kind generally 
used in the manufacture of articles which 
are designed to afford protection against 
water to the extent expected in raincoats, 
protective sheeting, dress shields, umbrellas, 
and similar articles. Even when cloth pos- 
sesses water repelling characteristics, it is 
not classifiable as waterproof cloth within the 
meaning of paragraph 907, Tariff Act of 1930, 
unless it is of a kind generally used in the 
manufacture of articles of the class specified 
in the preceding sentence. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, this 
amendment is being proposed by myself 
and is cosponsored by the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Bus! 
and his distinguished colleague [Mr. 
Dopp], my own colleague [Mr. Green], 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THurmMonp], and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
Mr. SALTONSTALL]. 

The amendment which I am proposing 
has nothing at all to do with the content 
of this particular bill, which, in essence, 
is to suspend for a temporary period the 
import duty on heptanoie acid. And I 
desire to make it clearly understood that 
there is no intent on my part to delay 
or to hamper in any way the free passage 
of H.R. 12659 insofar as heptanoic acid is 
concerned. 
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My proposal has to do with a loophole 
in regard to the importation of water- 
proof fabrics and how this loophole af- 
fects the American textile industry, 
which is engaged in the manufacture of 
fine cotton fabrics, including typewriter 
ribbon. My amendment is similar to a 
bill, H.R. 12437, which was introduced in 
the House of Representatives on May 27, 
1960, by Mr. WILBUR MILLS, and is now 
in the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. 

My amendment is also similar to a bill 
which I introduced, S. 3828, on August 
9, 1960, and is now pending before the 
Senate Finance Committee. The pur- 
pose of this amendment, as is the purpose 
of the two bills to which I have referred, 
is to close a loophole in our tariff law 
which has led to a practice which, in es- 
sence, violates the intent and spirit of 
our reciprocal trade agreements. 

Under existing law waterproof fabrics 
come in under a tariff of 11 percent ad 
valorem. There is every reason for a 
low tariff on waterproof fabrics if they 
are to be used for waterproof purposes. 
The tariff on very fine cotton fabrics, 
such as typewriter ribbon, has been be- 
tween 22 and 32 percent, as I explained 
to the Senate several weeks ago. 

Even with this tariff of 22 to 32 per- 
cent this particular domestic textile in- 
dustry has been hard hit to the point 
where the matter was brought before 
the Tariff Commission, which instituted 
an investigation on January 11, 1960, 
and as late as June 30, 1960, the Tariff 
Commission rendered a unanimous deci- 
sion to the effect that the tariff should 
be raised to a point of 45 percent ad 
valorem on the average. 

This decision by the Tariff Commis- 
sion was sustained by the President of 
the United States as late as August 23, 
1960. However, because of the loophole, 
the decision of the Tariff Commission, 
supported by the action of the President, 
is nothing more than an exercise in fu- 
tility, and this is why: For some time 
previous to October 11, 1954, the Bureau 
of Customs was using the so-called cup 
test to determine whether or not a fabric 
was absorbent or water repellent. 

It became obvious that some fabric 
which is not to be used for water repel- 
lent reasons measured up to the so-called 
cup test and, for that reason, came in 
under waterproof provisions of the 
tariff law at a tariff rate of 11 percent 
ad valorem even though the particular 
fabrics were not to be used for water 
repellent reasons. Therefore, we are led 
to the ridiculous conclusion that because 
of the very fine quality of cloth fabric 
which is used for typewriter ribbon, 
whose ultimate purpose is to be absorb- 
ent rather than water repellent, never- 
theless through the use of the cup test 
this cloth can come in under the 11- 
percent rate rather than the 45-percent 
sustained by the Tariff Commission and 
the President. 

Recognizing this, the Treasury De- 
partment on October 11, 1954, ruled that 
the cup test would not be used but that 
the ultimate end use of the fabric would 
determine whether or not it would come 
in as waterproof duty classification. 
This decision on the part of the Treasury 
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Department was overturned by the Cus- 
toms Court on November 16, 1959, on 
the grounds that the Treasury Depart- 
ment could not change the cup test and 
employ the test of end use. 

Mr. President, we are seeking, by the 
amendment, to return to what was the 
practice between October 11, 1954, and 
November 16, 1959, when the customs 
court reversed the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

My amendment seeks to close this 
loophole. For our tariff negotiations will 
be nothing more than a mockery if we 
allow foreign manufacturers to make 
fabric water repellent so as to come in 
under the low tariff and once it enters 
our country then to have the waterproof- 
ing wash off. 

This would be nothing more than a 
subterfuge, and constitutes, in my opin- 
ion, a loophole which, if not closed, will 
do irreparable harm to our American 
fine fabric industry. 

There are not many manufacturers in 
our country of very, very fine cotton fab- 
ric which is also used for balloons and 
dirigibles and unless something is done 
to cure this importing practice, these 
manufacturers have unequivocally stated 
that they might have to liquidate, go out 
of business and close their mills, not only 
jeopardizing a technique and technology 
which may be invaluable for security 
purposes but, in addition to that, involv- 
ing the loss of hundreds of jobs for 
American workers. 

I have no fault to find with the low 
tariff rate insofar as waterproof fabrics 
are concerned if they are to be used for 
that purpose. But when we allow foreign 
manufacturers to make this cloth water- 
proof so as to come in under the low 
tariff and once it gets into our country 
have the waterproofing washed off, then 
I am afraid we are encouraging our 
friends abroad to engage in deceitful 
practices. This is all my amendment 
would do—eliminate deceit. 

A question may now arise—why attach 
the amendment to this bill? This is an 
important question. Obviously, we are 
in a legislative squeeze in the twilight of 
the present session of Congress. 

This import situation is of an emer- 
gency character and needs immediate at- 
tention. My distinguished colleague and 
friend, the chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD], has been apprised of 
the fact that this amendment would be 
proposed on this particular bill. 

Mr. Witsvur Mrs, the Chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, 
has also been alerted, and I understand 
subscribes to what I am doing today. 

If my colleague, the chairman of the 
Finance Committee will not oppose this 
amendment—I understand he does not 
and allow it to be affixed to this par- 
ticular bill, I am quite sure from the 
representations made to me that it will 
be guided to passage in the House by the 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 

That accounts for the extraordinary 
procedure which I am following today, 
and I do hope that my colleagues of the 
Senate will agree to and subscribe to this 
unusual but necessary method. 
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Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I fully endorse what the 
Senator from Rhode Island has said. 
There is obviously a loophole in the law. 
It was not intended that this situation 
should ever exist, or that it should 
continue. 

I beg my good friend who has charge 
of the bill to accept the amendment. I 


think it will only do justice. It will close 
a shockingly bad loophole and will stop 
a shockingly bad practice. 


We have been through this type of 
thing once or twice before in recent 
years. The Senator from Rhode Island, 
my very able friend who has made an 
ironclad case for this amendment, in my 
judgment, will recall the case of the rub- 
ber soled footwear subterfuge when, by 
inserting a leather tongue in a sneaker, 
importers were able to bring the shoes 
into the United States at a much lower 
duty than was intended by the law. 

The purpose of the amendment which 
has been proposed is similar to the pur- 
pose of the amendment proposed several 
years ago to stop that deceitful practice. 

I heartily endorse all that the Senator 
has said, and I beg the committee, as 
well as the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma, who is in charge of the bill, 
to accept the amendment. 

Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. I compliment the 
able and distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island for his presentation on 
this subject, and I wish to associate my- 
self with the remarks the Senator has 
made. 

Mr. President, the domestic production 
of typewriter cloth from 1955 to 1959 
went down 42 percent. The imports of 
typewriter cloth in 1959 alone were 169 
percent of the domestic production. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Rhode 
Island has made a clear case for the pro- 
posed legislation. I do not think any- 
thing further needs to be said. The 
Tariff Commission has found substan- 
tial damage to the domestic industry, 
and made a recommendation which the 
President has acted upon favorably. I 
believe the recommendation provides for 
raising the tariff from the existing 22 to 
32 percent ad valorem to 28 to 48 per- 
cent ad valorem. This has been found 
necessary after a hearing. 

It is very important, I think, that the 
proposed legislation be passed. I, too, 
hope the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma, the acting chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, will agree to ac- 
cept the amendment. I hope the Senate 
will adopt it. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I have 
been impressed by the remarks of the 
distinguished Senators from Rhode 
Island, Connecticut and South Carolina. 
I am happy to recommend that the 
amendment be accepted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Rhode Island and other Senators. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
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posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendment and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 12659) was read the 
third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to suspend for a temporary 
period the import duty on heptanoic 
acid, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to recon- 
sider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I 
thank my distinguished colleague the 
Senator from Oklahoma for his 
patience. I know he has had a very 
busy day today. He has waited until 
half past 10 to accommodate us in this 
matter. We appreciate it from the bot- 
tom of our hearts. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I join in 
that statement of commendation to the 
Senator from Oklahoma, which I 
warmly second. 

Mr. THURMOND, Mr. President, I 
also wish to join in that. statement of 
appreciation to the able and distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma. 


DETERMINATION OF MANUFAC- 
TURERS SALE PRICE—CHARGES 
FOR LOCAL ADVERTISING 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No, 1983, H.R. 12536. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
12536) relating to the treatment of 
charges for local advertising for pur- 
poses of determining the manufacturers 
sale price. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that a statement with 
reference to the provisions of the bill be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT ON H.R. 12536—EXcLUSION OF 
LOCAL ADVERTISING CHARGE FROM MANUFAC- 
TURERS SALES PRICE 
This bill deals with the status of local 

advertising charges for purposes of the man- 

ufacturers excise tax. 

In 1932 the Internal Revenue Service ruled 
the separate charges for advertising could be 
excluded from the sales price for excise tax 
purposes. From then until 1956, the Service 
issued numerous private rulings permitting 
price readjustments for local advertising ex- 
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penses. In many instances, however, taxpay- 
ers did not apply for specific rulings regard- 
ing their own cases but, instead, relied upon 
information generally available to the effect 
that such expenses were excludable from the 
excise tax base. Similarly, cases have come 
to the attention of the committee where tax- 
payers conferred with the Internal Revenue 
Service regarding this matter and were led 
to believe that local advertising charges were 
not part of the taxable sales price. They re- 
lied upon their understanding although no 
ruling was issued to them. 

In 1956 it was generally understood that 
the Service would shortly publish a ruling to 
the effect that local advertising charges 
would be excluded from the tax base. No 
such ruling was issued. Rather, in 1958 a 
formal regulation was issued to the effect 
that such charges were not to be excluded, 
but were to constitute a part of the tax base. 

This year, the Court of Claims decided in 
the General Motors case that such charges 
properly could be excluded. 

Because of this confusion, your commit- 
tee has concluded that legislation is desir- 
able to clarify this situation. Accordingly, 
this bill allows a reasonable amount of local 
advertising expenses to be excluded from 
the taxable sales price. More specifically, 
it provides for an exclusion of such charges 
if the following conditions are met: 

1, Only local advertising charges not in 
excess of 5 percent of the manufacturer's 
price may be excluded. 

2. The local advertising charge must be 
separately billed. 

8. It must be intended that the advertising 
charges be refunded to the purchaser for 
reimbursement for local advertising. 

4. Amounts not refunded by May 1 of the 
following year are to become taxable. 

5. The exclusion is limited to local adver- 
tising by radio, television or newspaper. 

6. The advertising must state the name of 
the article and the retail sales location at 
which it may be purchased. 

7. The advertising must be initiated by the 
purchaser of the article, not by the manu- 
facturer. 

Under the bill, no other advertising 
charges will be excludable in computing the 
price of articles subject to excise tax. 

The bill applies with respect to articles 
sold on or after the first day of the first 
calendar quarter beginning more than 20 
days after the date of enactment. 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr, 
Hartke] with reference to this bill may 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR VANCE HARTKE 

I am wholeheartedly in favor of this leg- 
islation and was pleased to support it in 
the Finance Committee. I wish to eall the 
attention of the Members of this body to 
another instance where representatives of a 
corporation, prior to 1956, conferred with 
the Internal Revenue Service relative to a 
ruling involving the price readjustment as- 
pects of such a program and were led to 
believe that such price readjustments would 
be made, No private ruling was issued, 
However, the adjustments were claimed in 
good faith, in preparing the returns. A 
wholly owned subsidiary of a corporation 
would, of course, be deemed to have the 
same knowledge as its parent. 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oklahoma will be stated. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the bill it is proposed to add a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 


Sec. 7. Subsection (c) of section 302 of the 
Public Debt and Tax Rate Extension Act of 
1960 (Public Law 86-564; 74 Stat. 293) is 
amended to read as follows: 

„(e) EFFECTIVE DaTe.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), the amendments made by 
subsections (a) and (b) shall be applicable 
only with respect to taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1960. 

(2) CALCIUM CARBONATES, ETC.— 

(A) ELECTION FOR PAST YEARS.—In the 
case of calcium carbonates or other minerals 
when used in making cement, if an elec- 
tion is made by the taxpayer under subpara- 
graph (C)— 

“(i) the amendments made by subsection 
(b) shall apply to taxable years with respect 
to which such election is effective, and 

“(il) provisions having the same effect as 
the amendments made by subsection (b) 
shall be deemed to be included in the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1939 and shall apply 
to taxable years with respect to which such 
election is effective in lieu of the corre- 
sponding provisions of such Code. 

“(B) YEARS TO WHICH APPLICABLE.—AnN 
election made under subparagraph (C) to 
have the provisions of this, paragraph apply 
shall be effective for all taxable years be- 
ginning before January 1, 1961, in respect of 
which— 

“(i) the assessment of a deficiency, 

“(it) the refund or credit of an over- 
payment, or 

(ut) the commencement of a suit for re- 
covery of a refund under section 7405 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 
is not prevented on the date of the enact- 
ment of this paragraph by the operation of 
any law or rule of law. Such election shall 
also be effective for any taxable year begin- 
ning before January 1, 1961, in respect of 
which an assessment of a deficiency has been 
made but not collected on or before the date 
of the enactment of this paragraph. 

“(C) TIME AND MANNER OF ELECTION.—An 
election to have the provisions of this para- 
graph apply shall be made by the taxpayer 
on or before the sixtieth day after the date 
of publication in the Federal Register of final 
regulations issued under authority of sub- 
paragraph (F), and shall be made in such 
form and manner as the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury or his delegate shall prescribe by 
regulations. Such election, if made, may 
not be revoked. 

“(D) STATUTES OF LIMITATION.—Notwith- 
standing any other law, the period within 
which an assessment of a deficiency attribu- 
table to the application of the amendments 
made by subsection (b) may be made with 
respect to any taxable year to which such 
amendments apply under an election made 
under subparagraph (C), and the period 
within which a claim for refund or credit 
of an overpayment attributable to the ap- 
plication of such amendments may be made 
with respect to any such taxable year, shall 
not expire prior to one year after the last 
day for making an election under subpara- 
graph (C). An election by a taxpayer under 
subparagraph (C) shall be considered as a 
consent to the application of the provisions 
of this subparagraph. 

“(E) TERMS; APPLICABILITY OF OTHER LAWS.— 
Except where otherwise distinctly expressed 
or manifestly intended, terms used in this 
paragraph shall have the same meaning as 
when used in the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (or corresponding provisions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1939) and all provi- 
sions of law shall apply with respect to this 
paragraph as if this paragraph were a part 
of such Code (or corresponding provisions of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1939). 
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(F) ReGuLations.—The Secretary of the 
Treasury or his delegate shall prescribe such 
regulations as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this paragraph.” 


Mr. KERR. The amendment which 
has been offered has been unanimously 
reported from the Finance Committee 
with reference to other legislation and 
has been strongly endorsed by the ad- 
ministration, the Treasury Department, 
and the Internal Revenue Department, 
which has requested the present consid- 
eration of the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I join the Senator from Okla- 
homa in urging the adoption of the 
amendment. This is an amendment that 
the administration has said is very im- 
portant and should be passed before we 
go home from this session. I certainly 
hope the amendment will be agreed to. 
This amendment is the same as section 7 
of H.R. 7885 as reported by the Finance 
Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Okla- 
homa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I offer an amendment which 
I send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Delaware will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the bill it is proposed to add a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 

(a) Section 461 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to general rule for 
taxable year of deduction) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(d) LIMITATION ON ACCELERATION OF 
ACCRUAL OF TAXES.— 

“(1) GENERAL RLE. -In the case of a tax- 
payer whose taxable income is computed un- 
der an accrual method of accounting, to the 
extent that the time for accruing taxes is 
earlier than it would be but for any action of 
any taxing jurisdiction taken after December 
31, 1960, then, under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary or his delegate, such taxes 
shall be treated as accruing at the time they 
would have accrued but for such action by 
such taxing jurisdiction. 

“(2) Lumrrarion.—Under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate, para- 
graph (1) shall be inapplicable to any item 
of tax to the extent that its application 
would (but for this paragraph) prevent all 
persons (including successors in interest) 
from ever taking such item into account.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply to taxable years ending after 
December 31, 1960. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the amendment likewise has 
been approved unanimously by the mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee and is the 
same as section 6 of H.R. 7885 now 
pending on the Senate calendar. The 
purpose of the amendment is to stop a 
possible loss of approximately $200 mil- 
lion, which the Treasury Department 
said would result if we did not enact this 
measure at this session. I ask that there 
be inserted an explanation of the amend- 
ment as contained in the committee re- 
port to be printed at this point. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Present law (sec. 164(a)) allows a deduc- 
tion for “taxes paid or accrued within the 
taxable year.” Under this language, the ac- 
crual basis taxpayer is allowed a deduction 
in the year the taxes accrue regardless of 
when they are paid. As a general rule, de- 
veloped through judicial and administrative 
interpretations, the date of the event which 
renders the taxpayer unconditionally liable 
for the tax is considered the proper accrual 
date. With respect to personal and real 
property taxes, the accrual date is generally 
considered either the assessment date, per- 
sonal liability date, or the lien date, or a 
combination of these dates. Section 461(c) 
of the code allows accrual basis taxpayers, 
at their election, to accrue real property 
taxes ratably over the period of time to which 
they relate. Section 461(c) is limited to 
real property taxes and few taxpayers have 
elected to accrue those taxes ratably. There- 
fore, most taxpayers on the accrual basis 
accrue and deduct taxes in the taxable year 
in which the accrual date occurs. 

Several States have recently enacted legis- 
lation which has enabled accrual basis tax- 
payers to claim that they are entitled to 
deduct in 1 Federal taxable year property 
taxes for 2 full property tax years. The 
technique employed by the State legisla- 
tures to accomplish this is simply to cause 
the accrual event, such as the assessment 
date, for 2 years’ property taxes, to fall with- 
in 1 year. Thus, in a State where real prop- 
erty taxes for the calendar year 1961 were 
assessed and became a personal liability on 
January 1, 1961, the State legislature would 
pass a law changing the assessment and per- 
sonal liability dates for 1962 real property 
taxes from January 1, 1962, to December 31, 
1961. In such a case, the accrual basis cal- 
endar year taxpayer might argue that pres- 
ent law permits him to accrue and deduct in 
the Federal taxable year 1961 the real prop- 
erty taxes assessed for both 1961 and 1962. 
If the same State continues to assess prop- 
erty taxes for 1963 and all subsequent years 
on December 31 of the preceding year, the 
same taxpayer, having claimed the deduc- 
tion for 2 years’ property taxes in 1961, will 
still claim a deduction for 1 year’s taxes in 
1962 and for 1 year’s taxes in each succeeding 
year in which taxes are assessed. 

This type of State legislation has been 
widely publicized as being a “tax gimmick.” 
At least one State has specifically provided 
that for State income tax purposes, the new 
accrual date shall be disregarded. It is evi- 
dent that in many cases the primary pur- 
pose of such State legislation is to enable 
accrual basis taxpayers in those States to ob- 
tain a Federal income tax benefit. 

If the State legislation accomplishes its 
purpose, a permanent and significant loss of 
revenue will result, and unless remedial legis- 
lation is enacted the revenue loss may be 
significantly increased as other States may 
well take action similar to that taken by the 
States mentioned. 

To cope with this problem, your commit- 
tee has included in the bill an amendment 
which in general would deny an accrual 
basis taxpayer the right to deduct more than 
1 year’s State taxes in 1 Federal taxable year. 
This is done by providing that where the 
accrual date is earlier than it would be but 
for any action of any taxing jurisdiction 
taken after December 31, 1960, such taxes 
shall be treated as accruing at the time they 
would have accrued but for such action. 
This new provision will not apply, however, 
to certain situations where present law prop- 
erly allows a doubling of deductions, so long 
as the doubling of deductions is not the 
result of any action of a taxing jurisdiction. 
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This section will apply only to taxable 
years ending after December 31, 1960. Since 
the section is not retroactive, it is not in- 
tended that it apply to taxable years ending 
prior to January 1, 1961. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, under existing law it is pos- 
sible for States to change the date upon 
which their State taxes become due from 
January 1, to December 31, and thereby 
give to those companies that are on an 
accrued tax basis a one-shot double 
deduction. This measure plugs that 
loophole. It has been approved unani- 
mously by the committee, and is urgently 
requested by the Treasury Department 
and I ask that it be agreed to. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I join in 
the request of the Senator from Dela- 
ware, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Dela- 
ware. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I offer another amendment 
which I send to the desk and ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Delaware will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the bill it is proposed to add a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 

(a) The Iron Workers Mid-America Pen- 
sion Fund, which was established by an in- 
denture executed on January 30, 1957, as a 
result of an agreement between various locals 
affiliated with the International Association 
of Bridge, Structural, and Ornamental Iron 
Workers and three employer associations, 
which has been held by the Internal Reve- 
nue Service to constitute a qualified trust 
under section 401(a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, and to be exempt from taxa- 
tion under section 501(a) of such Code, for 
years ending on or after December 17, 1958, 
and which has never been operated in a man- 
ner which would jeopardize the interests of 
its beneficiaries, shall be held and considered 
to have been a qualified trust under such 
section 401(a), and to have been exempt 
from taxation under such section 501(d), 
for the period beginning on January 30, 1957, 
and ending on December 16, 1958. 

(b) The Pattern Makers’ Pension Trust 
Fund of Chicago, which was established by 
an agreement and declaration executed on 
April 28, 1958, between the Pattern Makers’ 
League of North America, Chicago Associa- 
tion, and the Pattern Manufacturers’ Asso- 
elation of Chicago and Vicinity, which has 
been held by the Internal Revenue Service 
to constitute a qualified trust under section 
401(a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 
and to be exempt from taxation under sec- 
tion 501(a) of such Code, for years ending 
on or after February 25, 1959, and which has 
never been operated in a manner which 
would jeopardize the interests of its benefici- 
aries, shall be held and considered to have 
been a qualified trust under such section 
401(a), and to have been exempt from taxa- 
tion under such section 501(a), for the pe- 
riod beginning on April 28, 1958, and ending 
on February 24, 1959. 

(c) The Pipe and Refrigeration Fitters 
Local 537 Pension Fund of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, which was created on September 
1, 1955, as a result of an agreement between 
Local 537 of the United Association of Pipe 
Fitters and Refrigeration Fitters and the 
Heating, Piping, and Air Conditioning Con- 
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tractors, Boston Association (now known as 
Mechanical Contractors Association of Bos- 
ton), which has been held by the Internal 
Revenue Service to constitute a qualified 
trust under section 401 (a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, and to be exempt 
from taxation under section 501 (a) of such 
Code, for years ending on or after November 
10, 1959, and which has never been operated 
in a manner which would jeopardize the 
interests of its beneficiaries, shall be held 
and considered to have been a qualified trust 
under such section 401 (a), and to have 
been exempt from taxation under such sec- 
tion 501(a), for the period beginning on 
March 1, 1956, and ending on November 9, 
1959. 

(d) The Annuity Plan of the Electrical 
Switchboard and Panelboard Manufacturing 
Industry of New York City, which was 
created May 16, 1956, as a result of an agree- 
ment between Local Union Numbered 3, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers, American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, and the 
Electrical Manufacturers of New York, In- 
corporated, which has been held by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service to constitute a quali- 
fied trust under section 401(a) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954, and to be 
exempt from taxation under section 501(a) 
of such Code, and which has never been 
operated in a manner which would jeopar- 
dize the interests of its beneficiaries, shall 
be held and considered to have been a quali- 
fied trust under such section 401(a), and 
to have been exempt from taxation under 
such section 501(a), for the period begin- 
ning May 16, 1956, and ending May 22, 1957. 

(e) The District Council No. 19 Welfare 
Fund, now known as Painters District Coun- 
cil No. 19 Welfare and Pension Fund, which 
was first created as of May 1, 1947, as a re- 
sult of an agreement between Painters Dis- 
trict Council No. 19, Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers of America, of 
the State of New Jersey and painting con- 
tractors signatory to the union agreement, 
which has been held by the Internal Reve- 
nue Service to constitute a qualified trust 
under section 401(a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, and to be exempt from taxation 
under section 501(a) of such Code, and 
which has never been operated in a manner 
which would jeopardize the interests of its 
beneficiaries, shall be held and considered to 
have been a qualified trust under such sec- 
tion 401(a), and to have been exempt from 
taxation under such section 501(a) and un- 
der section 165(a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1939, for the period g Jan- 
uary 1, 1954, and ending August 6, 1956. 

(f) The Local Union Numbered 377 Pen- 
sion Fund, which was created October 13, 
1952, as a result of an agreement between 
Local Union Numbered 377, Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America, of the State of New Jersey and 
Painting and Decorating Contractors of 
America, Hudson County Employers Chapter, 
which has been held by the Internal Reve- 
nue Service to constitute a qualified trust 
under section 401(a) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954, and to be exempt from 
taxation under section 501(a) of such Code, 
and which has never been operated in a 
manner which would jeopardize the interests 
of its beneficiaries, shall be held and con- 
sidered to haye been a qualified trust under 
such section 401(a), and to have been ex- 
empt from taxation under such section 
501 (a) and under section 165(a) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1939, for the period 
beginning October 13, 1952, and ending 
April 1, 1958. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, this amendment is offered on 
behalf of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
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Dovcras]. The amendment likewise 
would correct an inequity in the taxation 
of certain pension trusts. It was orig- 
inally offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Dovucras] and unanimously 
approved by our committee. I ask that 
it be approved as an amendment to the 
bill and that an explanation of the 
amendment be printed at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Under present law, a pension trust is 
qualified for income tax exemption only 
if it meets certain requirements relating 
to coverage of employees and nondiscrim- 
ination of contributions or benefits. Where 
the pension trust is properly qualified, not 
only is it exempt from Federal taxation with 
respect to its income, but contributions 
paid to it by an employer on behalf of his 
employees are deductible for Federal income 
tax purposes. Thus, there is considerable in- 
centive for a pension trust to meet the re- 
quirements of the Internal Revenue Code 
and thereby become a qualified trust. 

Occasionally, however, it is difficult for a 
pension trust to achieve qualified status 
before employer contributions are received 
by it. This is particularly true in the case 
of pension plans negotiated under collective- 
bargaining agreements with many employ- 
ers, both large and small. Often, consid- 
erable time is required to obtain sufficient 
factual data upon which to insure the actu- 
arial soundness of the plan. Sometimes a 
formality is not properly performed, 

In such cases, where the pension plan op- 
erates for some period as a nonqualified plan 
prior to securing qualification under the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, any income it may earn 
during such period is subject to income tax, 
thereby reducing amounts which would 
otherwise serve to provide employee benefits 
under the plan. In addition, employer con- 
tributions are not allowed as deductions. 

Your committee believes these are rather 
severe consequences, particularly where fail- 
ure to meet the conditions of the statute for 
qualification is due to mere inadvertence and 
it was the initial intention of both the em- 
ployers and the unions to meet those condi- 
tions. If the pension trust has never been 
operated in a manner which would jeopardize 
the interest of its beneficiaries, and if, when 
completed, the pension plan of which the 
trust is a part conforms with the Internal 
Revenue Code and has received the approval 
of the Internal Revenue Service, your com- 
mittee believes it is just, under such circum- 
stances to provide that the pension plan be 
treated as a qualified trust during the in- 
tervening period between its inception and 
the time it actually qualified for tax exemp- 
tion. 

This section therefore provides that with 
respect to certain stated periods of time the 
following specified pension trusts are to be 
considered as qualified trusts. 

1. The Iron Workers’ Mid-American Pen- 
sion Fund, for the period beginning on 
January 30, 1957, and ending on December 
16, 1958. 

2. The Pattern Makers’ Pension Trust Pund 
of Chicago, for the period beginning on April 
28, 1958, and ending on February 24, 1959. 

3. The Pipe and Refrigeration Fitters Local 
537 Pension Fund of Boston, Mass., for the 
period beginning on March 1, 1956, and 
ending on November 9, 1959. 

4. The Annuity Plan of the Electrical 
Switchboard and Panelboard Manuf: 
Industry of New York City, for the period 
beginning May 16, 1956, and ending May 22, 
1957. 
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5. The District Council No. 19 Welfare 
Fund, now known as Painters District Coun- 
cil No. 19 Welfare and Pension Fund, for the 
period beginning on January 1, 1954, and 
ending on August 6, 1956. 

6. The Local Union No. 377 Pension Fund, 
for the period beginning October 13, 1952, 
and ending April 1, 1958. 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I join in 
the request of the Senator from Dela- 
ware. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Delaware. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading and passage of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 12536) was ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I move to lay on the table 
the motion to reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to recon- 
sider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


EXCISE TAX ON CIGARS 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1982, H.R. 10960. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
10960) to amend section 5701 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 with re- 
spect to the excise tax upon cigars. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, on behalf of the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] I offer an amend- 
ment which I send to the desk and ask 
to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Delaware on behalf of the Senator from 
Tilinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the bill it is proposed to insert: 

That section 243 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1959 (relating to deduction for 
dividends received by corporations) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

„d) CERTAIN DIVIDENDS FROM FOREIGN 
CoRPoRATIONS.—For purposes of subsections 
w and (b) of this section and for purposes 

of section 245, any dividend from a foreign 
corporation from earnings and profits ac- 
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cumulated by a domestic corporation during 
a period with respect to which such domestic 
corporation was subject to taxation under 
this chapter (or corresponding provisions 
of prior law) shall be treated as a dividend 
from a domestic corporation which is sub- 
ject to taxation under this chapter.” 

Src. 2. Section 861(a)(2) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to treatment 
of dividends as income from sources within 
the United States) is amended by striking 
out the period at the end of subparagraph 
(B) and inserting in lieu thereof “, or”, and 
by adding after subparagraph (B) the fol- 
lowing new subparagraph: 

“(C) from a foreign corporation to the 
extent that such amount is required by 
section 243(d) (relating to certain dividends 
from foreign corporations) to be treated as 
dividends from a domestic corporation which 
is subject to taxation under this chapter, 
and to such extent subparagraph (B) shall 
not apply to such amount.” 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by the first 
section and section 2 of this Act shall apply 
to dividends received after December 31, 
1959, in taxable years ending after such 
date. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
with respect to certain dividends paid by 
foreign corporations.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask that a section of the re- 
port be printed in the Rxconp to explain 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
being no objection, the excerpt is 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

SUMMARY OF BILL 

This bill provides that the 85-percent 
intercorporate dividends received deduction 
is to be available when a foreign corporation 
pays a dividend out of its earnings and 
profits if they were accumulated by a pred- 
ecessor domestic corporation which was 
subject to the regular U.S. corporate in- 
come tax when these earnings were accu- 
mulated. This amendment is to apply to dis- 
tributions received after December 31, 1959, 
in taxable years ending after that date. 

The Treasury Department has indicated 
that it does not object to the enactment of 
this bill, and this bill has been reported 
unanimously by your committee. 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KERR. It was the purpose of the 
Senator from Oklahoma to have this bill 
become the pending business for tomor- 
row. I believe, however, that would not 
be in conformity with the unanimous- 
consent agreement in effect. Therefore, 
if the amendment is adopted, I will then 
ask that the bill with the amendment 
be returned to the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Dela- 
ware on behalf of the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I understand that the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott] wishes to offer an amendment to 
the bill tomorrow. 

Mr. KERR. When it is called up 
again, it will be in order for him to do 
80. 
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AUTHORIZATION FOR SELECT COM- 
MITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 
TO FILE REPORT ON GOVERN- 
MENT COMPENSATION WITH PRI- 
VATE BUSINESS—REFRIGERATED 
WAREHOUSES 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Select Committee on Small Business 
be authorized during the adjournment of 
the 2d session of the 86th Congress, to 
file with the Secretary of the Senate a 
report entitled “Government Competi- 
tion With Private Business: Refrigerated 
Warehouses,” and that the report be 
printed along with any individual, sup- 
plemental, or minority views. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY: SET- 
TING THE RECORD STRAIGHT 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, in 1959 Congress authorized 
$50 million for low interest, long term 
direct loans for the construction of 
housing for the elderly. This program 
was modeled on the very successful col- 
lege housing program. 

During the House hearings, however, 
the Housing and Home Finance Admin- 
istrator, Norman Mason, commented 
that the administration believed that 
this direct Federal loan program would 
involve an unnecessary and undesirable 
use of Federal funds, that it would com- 
pete with private enterprise, and have 
the effect of smothering the growing pri- 
vate interests serving this field. 

Notwithstanding that view, Congress 
included the elderly housing program in 
S. 57, the first general housing bill of 
that year. 

We are all familiar with the history 
of the legislation, including the vetoes, 
but finally the inclusion of this program 
and finally, too, this year, the inclusion 
of an appropriation of $20 million for 
the purpose of elderly housing under the 
program, I read recently in the New 
York Times that Mr. Mason is now an 
enthusiastic supporter of the direct loan 
program for housing for the elderly. 

Inquiring further, I learned that 
whereas there is time spent of around 90 
days between application and commit- 
ment on other FHA programs, which is 
somewhat longer than the time between 
now and November 8th, the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency is gearing up 
to process the applications for this 
totally new and, presumably, what was 
described in the veto message as a dan- 
gerous and unsound program, in 7 
days. 

With the applications just starting to 
come in, I have no doubt that the ad- 
ministration will be able to process a 
considerable number of the applications 
in the very near future. I am very glad 
to see that the administration is dis- 
charging this duty so diligently. We 
perhaps owe more to the electoral proc- 
ess than we sometimes realize. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I am 
happy to yield to my committee chair- 
man, the chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Housing. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I was greatly in- 
terested in the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Jersey. I 
presume that he saw the news release 
that was issued by the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency recently with 
reference to this program. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I saw 
the substance of it in the New York 
Times article. I did not see the full re- 
lease. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. At least the Sen- 
ator saw it reported in the press. Was 
not the Senator impressed with the 
complete dedication of the administra- 
tion to this program? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. It 
read exactly that way. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. As a matter of fact, 
did it not read as if this were a program 
the administration itself had initiated 
and had put through and was now going 
to demonstrate to the country what a 
tremendous program it is? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Any- 
one who did not have the benefit of the 
testimony of the Agency, the veto mess- 
ages of the President, and the latest 
statements by the Agency would feel that 
this was the administration’s program, 
that they had given birth to it, fought 
hard for it, and were now diligently see- 
ing to it that this money was appropri- 
ated for the purposes desired, for hous- 
ing on a low cost loan basis for the 
elderly. We know, of course, that is not 
the record. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am not sure 
whether the Senator knows that Mr. 
Mason, the head of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, appeared before 
the Subcommittee on Appropriations of 
the Senate when the matter of making 
appropriations available was before the 
subcommittee, and testified against any 
appropriations. 

The Senator will remember that 
whereas we authorized $50 million, the 
budget this year provides for nothing, 
the administration asked for nothing, 
the Housing Agency made no plea for it; 
in spite of that, the House Committee on 
Appropriations put in $5 million, telling 
the administration, at least, to make an 
experiment with the program. Then 
when that appropriation came to the 
Senate, the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency was not satisfied to remain mute, 
but they came up and actually testified 
against the appropriation and said it 
was not needed, and repeated their ob- 
jection to the program, as the Senator 
has pointed out. 

I happened to be before the Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee on the day Mr. 
Mason testified. Our good friend, the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the sen- 
ior Senator from Washington [Mr. MAG- 
NUSON] asked me—I was there to testify 
on another matter—what I thought of 
that program. He repeated that Mr. 
Mason had testified against it. I urged 
strongly, of course, that at least the 
action of the House be upheld, and 
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urged a larger appropriation. The Sen- 
ator will recall that on the floor of the 
Senate we tried to get it raised to a 
figure of $50 million, $40 million, $30 
million, and then $20 million. We were 
not able to bargain anything for the time 
being. Finally the Senator from New 
Jersey introduced the amendment call- 
ing for $50 million, and finally the 
chairman of the committee agreed to 
take the full amount to conference. Out 
of it came the $20 million. I am glad to 
see that the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency is seeking to get up some useful 
housing projects for elderly citizens. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I believe that the colloquy this 
evening has been useful, as a recital of 
the history, and a happy ending in the 
administration’s total acceptance now, 
after bitter opposition. Perhaps there 
might be one or two other occasions 
before there is a new administration 
when this lesson will mean something 
and we will get a more favorable reac- 
tion in the early instances, not only 
after we have given them a program. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. As a matter of 
fact, we would enumerate instances in 
the housing field. We could stand here 
the rest of the night and cite instances 
of programs which have been initiated 
by the Democratic Congress over the 
opposition of the administration, only 
to find that later, when they proved to 
be good programs, they were adopted 
by the administration as if they had 
thought the whole thing up. 

The Senator remembers about 5 years 
ago the senior Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Murray] offered a program which 
was really new. He proposed to set up 
some kind of international food bank, 
into which we might put a part of our 
surplus farm commodities, and through 
the agency of the United Nations make 
the food available for hungry people 
throughout the world. It would be in- 
teresting to read the reaction of the ad- 
ministration to that program at that 
time. The program has been repeated 
by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HumPHREY], who has offered it in subse- 
quent years. 

About a month ago the Vice President, 
making one of his speeches out over the 
country, came out with this brandnew 
program, the food-for-peace plan, which 
Mr. Eisenhower was ready to propose at 
the summit conference, and would pro- 
pose to the United Nations. Actually 
there have been hearings before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations this 
week on the administration’s proposal on 
the food-for-peace plan, as if no one 
had ever thought of it before. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I be- 
lieve the Senator will recall that not too 
long ago, in India, the President saw 
hunger and starvation, and proposed the 
food-for-peace plan. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Brandnew pro- 
grams, as far as the administration is 
concerned. As I say, we could stand 
here and repeat numerous instances of 
various programs which the Democratic 
Congress in many instances enacted into 
law over the opposition of the admin- 
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istration, only to have them adopted 
later as if they had been thought up 
and initiated and put into effect by the 
administration. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Can 
we not, in the Senator’s judgment, feel 
some assurance that we have not been 
prophets crying in the wilderness, but 
have been prophets who have gained 
acceptance in the marketplace? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I hope the administration remains 
converted to these good programs. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I am 
grateful to the Senator for this colloquy. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR BURDICK 


Mr, KERR. Mr. President, I would 
not want this day to come to an end, 
and this session to conclude its delib- 
erations, without saying a word in com- 
mendation of the endurance and pa- 
tience of the distinguished occupant of 
the chair, the Presiding Officer, the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK]. 
His has been one of the outstanding 
demonstrations that I have ever seen, of 
a Senator spending approximately 10 
hours in the chair. 

He has the esteem, respect, affection, 
regard, and gratitude of the Senator 
from Oklahoma for his patient, enduring 
service in this regard. I could not let the 
session come to a close without express- 
ing this gratitude. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. As 
the Senators knows, I am one of the 
freshmen Senators, whose responsibility 
it is to preside in the chair in the absence 
of the Presiding Officer designated in the 
Constitution, and we have had many op- 
portunities to preside. I was thinking 
only tonight, just 2 hours ago, how grate- 
ful I was, a freshman Senator, to have 
more time to spend on the floor, and less 
time in the chair, because of our good 
and new friend, the Senator from North 
Dakota. I was drafting a resolution—I 
do not know whether it would be an offi- 
cial resolution—certainly of the fresh- 
men Senators—resolving that our new 
and distinguished colleague from North 
Dakota has proven himself a fast, good 
friend in very short order since he has 
come to the Senate. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to join in what has been said. I 
was thinking, as the Senator was speak- 
ing, that this particular Senator who 
presides happens to be a new Democratic 
Senator from the State of North Dakota, 
one of the very few Democrats ever 
elected to the Senate from that State. I 
am sure that he will be here a long time 
representing his State, and will be fol- 
lowed by Democrats in the future, from 
this onetime solidly Republican State. 


RECESS UNTIL 11 A.M, TOMORROW 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate stand in recess until 11 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 10 
o’clock and 50 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Saturday, 
August 27, 1960, at 11 o’clock a.m. 
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WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn 
from the Senate August 26 Cegislative 
day of August 24), 1960: 

Mr. Jack S. Brown to be postmaster at 
Hillsdale, in the State of Indiana, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Fripay, Aucust 26, 1960 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Psalm 41: 1: Blessed is he that con- 
sidereth the poor: the Lord will deliver 
him in time of trouble. 

Almighty God, in this moment of 
prayer, wilt Thou stir our hearts to re- 
spond more gladly and ardently to the 
exhortations and admonitions of Thy 
Holy Word. 

Grant that by the kindness and char- 
ity of the thoughts and temper of our 
minds we may show forth the wonder 
and power of Thy love. 

We penitently confess that we are often 
so eager to find gain and profit for our- 
selves with little concern for the welfare 
and happiness of others. 

Help us to explore those avenues of 
blessedness which will alleviate the needs 
of all the destitute and poverty-stricken 
members of the human family. 

Hear us in Christ's name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles: 


HR. 900. An act to validate certain over- 
payments inadvertently made by the United 
States to several of the States and to relieve 
certifying and disbursing officers from lia- 
bility therefrom; 

H.R. 2069. An act for the relief of James H. 


y: 

H.R. 2178. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to make certain changes 
in the road at Whites Branch, Grapevine Res- 
ervoir, Tex.; 
eae 6084. An act for the relief of J. Butler 

e; 

HR. 6767. An act for the relief of Ray- 
mond Baurkot; 

H.R. 7242. An act to amend sections 1, 57j, 
64a(5), 67b, 67c, and 70c of the Bankruptcy 
Act, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7792. An act for the relief of Martin 
A. Mastandrea; 

H.R. 8054. An act for the relief of William 
Edgar Weaver; 

H.R. 8289. An act to accelerate the com- 
mencing date of civil service retirement an- 
nuities, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 8989. An act for the rellef of Ralph 
W. Anderson; 

H.R. 9377. An act to provide for the pro- 
tection of forest cover for reservoir areas 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the 
Army and the Chief of Engineers; 

H.R. 9406. An act for the relief of William 
J. Huntsman; 
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ELR. 9417. An act for the relief of Harry 
Kaloian; 

H.R. 9432. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Edmund T. Coppinger; 

H. R. 9958. An act for the relief of Brooklyn 
Steel Warehouse Co.; 

H.R. 10431. An act for the rellef of Isami 
Nozuka (also known as Isami Notsuka); 

H.R. 10598. An act to clarify certain pro- 
visions of the Criminal Code relating to the 
importation or shipment of injurious mam- 
mals, birds, amphibians, fish, and reptiles 
(18 U.S.C. 42(a), 42 (b)); and relating to the 
transportation or receipt of wild mammals 
or birds taken in violation of State, National, 
or foreign laws (18 U.S.C. 43), and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 11165. An act for the relief of Robert 
J. Reeves; 

H.R. 11327. An act for the relief of Chaun- 
cey A. Ahalt; 

H.R. 11420. An act for the relief of Fer- 
dinand Hofacker; 

H.R. 11460, An act for the relief of Edouard 
E. Perret; 

HR. 11486. An act for the relief of Richard 
J. Power; 

H.R. 12350. An act for the relief of Marion 
John Nagurski; 

H.R. 12471. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Lucien B. Clark 02051623, MSC, U.S. Army; 

H.R. 12475. An act for the relief of Claude 
L. Wimberly; 

H.R. 12476. An act for the relief of John 
H. Esterline; 

ELR. 12530. An act to authorize adjust- 
ment, in the public interest, of rentals under 
leases entered into for the provision of com- 
mercial recreational facilities at the John H. 
Kerr Reservoir, Va.-N. C.; 

H.R. 12563. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide additional revenue 
for the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes,” approved August 17, 1937, as 
amended; and 

H.J. Res. 658. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to issue a proc- 
lamation in connection with the centennial 
of the birth of Jane Addams, founder and 
leader of Chicago’s Hull House. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


H.R. 4059. An act to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code relating to actions for 
infringements of copyrights by the United 
States; 

H.R. 5396. An act to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code to provide for transfer 
of cases between the district courts and the 
Court of Claims; 

H.R. 7124. An act to require the payment 
of tuition on account of certain persons who 
attend the public schools of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11188. An act for the relief of Edward 
S. Anderson; and 

H.R. 11813. An act to amend the Menom- 
inee Termination Act. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 1668. An act directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain property in 
the State of North Dakota to the city of 
Bismarck, N. Dak.; 

S. 1670. An act to provide for the granting 
of mineral rights in certain homestead lands 
in the State of Alaska; 

5.2761. An act to validate payments made 
for certain emergency conservation meas- 
ures under the program authorized by the 
Third Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1957; 
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S. 2902. An act for the relief of Leo Shoen- 
holz, Tobias Kaplan, the Kroger Co, of 
Cleveland, Miss., and Valley Bank of Rose- 
dale, Rosedale, Miss.; 

S. 3040. An act for the relief of Nellie V. 
Lobry; 

S. 3339. An act to provide that the Secre- 
tary of the Army shall establish a national 
cemetery in Fort Reno, Okla., on certain 
lands presently under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture; 

S. 3433. An act giving the consent of Con- 
gress to a compact between the State of 
Arizona and the State of Nevada establish- 
ing a boundary between those States; 

S. 3469. An act to amend the act of March 
8, 1922, as amended, to extend its provisions 
to public sales; 

S. 3591. An act for the relief of A. E. Wa- 
terstradt; 

S. 3609. An act for the relief of Earl H. 
Pendell; 

S.3625. An act to establish a Wabash 
Basin Interagency Water Resources Commis- 
sion; 

S. 3681. An act authorizing the Rhode Is- 
land Turnpike and Bridge Authority to com- 
bine for financing purposes the bridge across 
the West Passage of Narragansett Bay with 
the Newport Bridge and any other project 
acquired or constructed by said authority; 

S. 3688. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Redevelopment Act of 1945, as 
amended, and the act approved December 
20, 1944, as amended, and for other pur- 


poses; 

S. 3834. An act to increase the maximum 
amount which may be borrowed by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for use in the construc- 
tion and improvement of its sanitary and 
combined sewer systems, and for other pur- 


poses; 

5.3835. An act to authorize the District 
of Columbia Civil War Centennial Commis- 
sion to plan and carry out in the District 
of Columbia civic programs in commemora- 
tion of the 100th anniversary of the 
Civil War; to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and the Secretary of 
Defense to make certain property of the 
District of Columbia and of the United 
States available for the use of such Commis- 
sion; to authorize the said Commissioners 
to make certain regulations and permit cer- 
tain uses to be made of public space; and 
for other purposes; 

S. 3844. An act for the relief of Woody W. 
Hackney, of Fort Worth, Tex.; and 

8.3867. An act to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the National Guard 
Association of the United States in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to the bill (S. 1898) entitled “An 
act to amend the Communications Act 
of 1934 with respect to the procedure 
in obtaining a license and for rehear- 
ings under such act,” with amendments. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 11207) entitled “An act 
to amend the Small Business Act so as 
to authorize an additional $150 million 
for loans to small businesses, and for 
other purposes,” disagreed to by the 
House; agrees to the conference asked 
by the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. PROX- 
MIRE, Mr. Byrp of West Virginia, Mr. 
CAPEHART, and Mr. BENNETT to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
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votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
6597) entitled “An act to revise the 
boundaries of Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment and to provide an entrance road or 
roads thereto, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced the ap- 
pointment of the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. MunDT] as conferee on the 
bill (S. 690) entitled “An act to provide 
for the increased use of agricultural 
products for industrial purposes” in place 
of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER], excused. 


IMPROVING ADMINISTRATION OF 
OVERSEA ACTIVITIES OF THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 7758) 
to improve the administration of oversea 
activities of the Government of the 
United States, with Senate amendments 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 3, after “That” insert “titles 
I to V, inclusive, of”. 

Page 5, after line 1, insert “The head of 
the Government agency concerned may, in 
accordance with regulations of the Presi- 
dent, waive in whole or in part any right 
of recovery under this section, if it is shown 
that such recovery would be against equity 
and good conscience or against the public 
interest.” 

Page 7, lines 7 and 8, strike out “trans- 
portation” and insert “travel”. 

Page 7, line 24, strike out “cost of trans- 
porting” and insert “travel expenses of 

Page 8, line 9, strike out “transportation” 
and insert “travel expenses”. 

Page 23, line 20, strike out “901 (1) and 
(2). 

Page 23, line 23, strike out 1131,“ 

Page 26, after line 19, insert: 

“(7) Section 901 of the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946, as amended (22 U.S.C. 1181), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 

“*Sec. 901. In accordance with such regu- 
lations as the President may prescribe and 
notwithstanding the provisions of section 
1765 of the Revised Statutes (5 U.S.C. 70), 
the Secretary is authorized to grant to any 
officer or employee of the Service who is a 
citizen of the United States allowances in 
order to provide for the proper representa- 
tion of the United States by officers or em- 
ployees of the Service’.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1961 


Mr. THOMAS, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, reported the bill (H.R. 
13161) making supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1961, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
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2166), which was read a first and second 
time, and, with the accompanying 
paper, referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BOW reserved all points of order. 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs may have until midnight 
tonight to file a report on the bill S. 
2633, to amend the Foreign Service Act 
of 1946, as amended, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered and 
the following Members failed to answer 
to their names: 


[Roll No. 195] 

Alger Hébert Miller, 
Barden Hess George P. 
Barry Hoffman, Mich. Montoya 
Baumhart Hogan Morrison 
Bolling Ikard Murray 
Buckley Jackson Powell 
Celler Judd Preston 
Cooley Rogers, Mass. 
Davis, Tenn Kearns Sikes 
Denton Kilburn Smith, Kans. 

Lafore Taylor, N.Y 
Durham Landrum Thompson, La. 
Goodell McSween Vinson 
Grant Magnuson Wampler 
Harris Mahon Withrow 
Healey Mason Young 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 382 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


MUTUAL SECURITY AND RELATED 
AGENCIES APPROPRIATION BILL, 
1961 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill 
(H.R. 12619) making appropriations for 
mutual security and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and 
for other purposes, and ask unanimous 
consent that the statement of the man- 
agers on the part of the House be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I assume the gen- 
tleman will take ample time before the 
vote on the conference report to explain 
the report. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I assure the gentle- 
man I shall take ample time to explain 
the conference report. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Repr. No. 2164) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
12619) making appropriations for Mutual 
Security and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1961, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 4, 5, 12, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 32, 
34, 36, and 38. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 24, 25, 27, and 30, and 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1 and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 824,000, 000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$610,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 8230, 000, 000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 13, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment, amended to read as follows: 

“Office of the Inspector General and 
Comptroller: Not to exceed $1,200,000 of 
the funds appropriated in this title shall 
be available to carry out the provisions of 
section 533A of the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 15, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment, amended to read as follows: 
“; Provided, That none of the funds appro- 
priated in this paragraph shall be used for 
any project or activity for which an estimate 
has been submitted to Congress and which 
estimate has been rejected"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 26, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 106. None of the funds herein appro- 
priated shall be used to finance any of the 
activities under the Investment Incentive 
Fund Program.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 28, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the number proposed by said 
amendment insert 107“; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 
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Amendment numbered 29: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 29, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the number proposed in said 
amendment insert 108“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 37: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 37, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 86,000,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 3, 14, 16, 
17, 22, 31, 33, 35, and 39. 

OTTO E. PASSMAN, 

J. VAUGHAN GARY, 

CLARENCE CANNON, 

JOHN TABER, 

GERALD R. Fond, Jr. 

(except as to amend- 
ments Nos. 2, 7, 
and 13), 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 
(except as to amend- 
ments Nos. 2 and 


Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 12619) making ap- 
propriations for Mutual Security and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1961, and for other purposes, submit the fol- 
lowing statement in explanation of the ef- 
fect of the action agreed upon and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference re- 
port as to each of such amendments, namely: 


TITLE I—MUTUAL SECURITY 


Amendment No. 1i—Military assistance: 
Authorizes not to exceed $24,000,000 for ad- 
ministrative expenses instead of $23,000,000 
as proposed by the House and $25,000,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 2—Defense support: Ap- 
propriates $610,000,000 instead of $600,000,- 
000 as proposed by the House and $640,000,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 3—Defense support: Re- 
ported in disagreement. 

Amendments Nos. 4 and 5—Technical co- 
operation, general authorization: Appro- 
priate $150,000,000 as proposed by the House 
instead of $172,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate; and restore language proposed by the 
House prohibiting the use of funds for proj- 
ects not justified to the Congress. The con- 
ferees are in agreement that the President's 
Contingency Fund is available for any es- 
sential new starts, 

Amendment No. 6—Technical cooperation 
programs of the Organization of American 
States: Appropriates $1,300,000 as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $1,500,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Amendments Nos. 7 and ial assist- 
ance, general authorization: Appropriate 
$230,000,000 instead of $206,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $256,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate; and delete language 
oo by the House relating to the con- 

tractual arrangements between the State 
Department and the Benjamin Franklin 
Foundation, as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 9—Special assistance, spe- 

cial authorization: Deletes House language 
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authorizing the use of $1,500,000 in local 
currencies for hospital construction and ap- 
propriates $1,500,000 for the purchase of 
local currencies for hospital construction in 
Krakow, Poland, as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 10—Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration: Appro- 
priates $6,700,000 as proposed by the Senate 
instead of $10,000,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 11—Escapee program: 
Appropriates $3,350,000 as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $3,500,000 as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendment No. 12—General administra- 
tive expenses: Appropriates $38,000,000 as 
proposed by the House instead of $40,000,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 18—Office of the Inspector 
General and Comptroller: Amends language 
proposed by the House and deleted by the 
Senate to provide that not to exceed $1,200,- 
000 may be used for expenses of this office 
instead of $1,000,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 14—President’s special 
authority and contingency fund: Reported 
in disagreement. 

Amendment No, 15—President’s special 
authority and contingency fund: Restores 
House language with perfecting language. 

Amendment No. 16—President’s special 
authority and contingency fund: Reported 
in disagreement. 

Amendment No. 17—Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 18—Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate relating to the contin- 
ued availability of unobligated balances. 
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Amendment No. 19—Appropriates $550,- 
000,000 as proposed by the House instead of 
$700,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos, 20 and 21—Administra- 
tive expenses, Development Loan Fund: Au- 
thorize not to exceed $1,800,000 for adminis- 
trative expenses as proposed by the House 
instead of $2,150,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate; and delete language proposed by the 
Senate relating to nonadministrative ex- 
penses, 

General Provisions 

Amendment No. 22: Reported in disagree- 
ment, 

Amendment No. 23: Restores language 
proposed by the House and deleted by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 24: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the House prohibiting the use of 
funds for a study on the feasibility of a 
Point 4 Youth Corps. 

Amendment No. 25: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the House prohibiting the use of 
local currencies for loans to small farmers. 

Amendment No. 26: Restores language 
proposed by the House prohibiting the use 
of funds for activities under the Investment 
Incentive Fund Program. 

Amendment No. 27: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the House prohibiting the use of 
funds to carry out a study on the Puerto 
Rico Center for Cultural and Technical In- 
terchange. 

Amendment No. 28: Changes section num- 
ber. 

Amendment No. 29: Changes section num- 
ber. 

Amendment No. 30: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the House prohibiting the use of 
funds for contracts with any organization 
that has hired a former ICA employee. 

Amendment No. 31: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 32: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate relating to financial 
participation in programs by recipient na- 
tions. 

3 No. 33: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 
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Amendment No. 34: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate relating to the importa- 
tion or reimportation of firearms into the 
United States. 

Amendment No. 35: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

TITLE II—RYUKYU ISLANDS, ADMINISTRATION 

Amendment No. 36: Authorizes not to ex- 
ceed $3,000 for contingencies as proposed by 
the House instead of $4,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 37: Appropriates 
$6,000,000 for expenses instead of $5,250,000 
as proposed by the House and $7,704,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. The conferees are 
in agreement that within the increased funds 
allowed primary emphasis should be placed 
on health and schools. 

Amendment No. 38: Authorizes not to ex- 
ceed $1,633,000 for administrative and in- 
formation expenses as proposed by the House 
instead of $1,744,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

TITLE III—EXPORT-IMPORT BANK 

Amendment No. 39: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

OTTO E. PASSMAN, 

J. VAUGHN GARY, 

CLARENCE CANNON, 

JOHN TABER, 

GERALD R. Forp, Jr. 

(except as to 
amendments 
Nos. 2, 7, and 
13), 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, if I should lack other 
reasons for being joyful, at least there is 
one thing I am elated about, and that is, 
for the first time since the inception of 
the foreign aid program, we are well on 
the way toward putting some sense into 
the program and bringing it back under 
the control of the Congress. 

We have long had a double standard 
for spending Federal funds. All projects 
in America, regardless of their nature, 
had to be justified and criteria set up; 
whereas, on thousands of foreign aid 
programs, thousands of bureaucrats 
scattered all over the world could in- 
itiate unworkable, unprofitable, and un- 
justified projects without any control. 

Under the conference report before 
you, you will discover many of your 
committee’s recommendations to put 
some teeth in the legislation have been 
approved. We hope more can be ac- 
complished at a later date to finally 
bring this ever-expanding, worldwide, 
diversified, and uncontrolled program 
back under control. 

If I may have other troubles, political 
or otherwise, they are now overshadowed 
by the extreme joy that I now feel be- 
cause for one time the overburdened 
and shamefully abused taxpayer is hav- 
ing his day in court. 

I do invite the membership to read the 
final bill for full particulars of the 
tightening up of this loose program. 

I want to thank the House conferees 
who assisted me in conference for their 
cooperation, and express my apprecia- 
tion to the able Senators who repre- 
sented the other body in conference for 
crediting the House committee with go- 
ing into the program in great detail. 
They were most cooperative with the 
House conferees in adopting provisions 
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that would help bring this mammoth 
program back under the control of the 
Congress. 

A good indication that this is the 
finest report ever presented to the House 
by this Subcommittee on Foreign Aid is 
that it is stubbornly and persistently re- 
jected by the freewheeling, uncontrolled 
bureaucrats who administer the pro- 
gram, but fortunately the Congress has 
a say in these matters and we are now 
attempting to exercise that prerogative. 

I want to thank the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, the distin- 
guished and very able chairman from 
Missouri, CLARENCE Cannon, for making 
me chairman of this committee and af- 
fording me the opportunity to render 
some small service to the overburdened 
taxpayer. 

Mr. Speaker, the revised budget to- 
tal for the foreign aid program was 
$4,275 million. The conference report 
before you recommends $3,716,350,000, 
or an amount of $558,650,000 below the 
budget request. The legal authorization 
is $4,186,500,000 which means that we 
are $470,150,000 below the legal author- 
ization. 

I might state this—and I certainly 
hope there will not be any misunder- 
standing—that the report under con- 
sideration is $265 million below the 
amount the other body appropriated not 
over 72 hours ago. 

Mr. Speaker, you will find in reading 
the bill that notwithstanding the fact 
that the Senate reinstated practically 
all of the House cuts, the House con- 
ferees yielded only on $31,850,000 of the 
original House bill plus, of course, the 
$100 million increase in the contingency 
fund request by the President. This 
particular account is for the President 
and I took the same position this time 
as I have in previous years, that we 
should not deny the President the 
amount of money that he requests in 
this contingency fund. For that reason 
we accepted that part of the Senate bill 
which, of course, had been authorized by 
the Senate and the money had been ap- 
propriated by the Senate, even though 
we have had no authorization in the 


Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Will the gentleman 
tell the House the aggregate amount of 
appropriations in this for support of 
Communist regimes throughout the 
world? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I do not have my 
adding machine with me and I am afraid 
I would not be able to put together 
all the items for the gentleman at this 
time. But we have made a study of 
that situation. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Would the gentleman 
be good enough to include a copy of 
that in his remarks for the Recorp? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I think I would pre- 
fer to have the policymakers discuss 
that matter. If they send down a re- 
quest for money which the President 
has approved, then in my opinion it is 
up to the President as to where the 
money should be spent. I would prefer 
not to discuss what is a Communist 
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country and what is not, so far as it 
pertains to this bill. I would prefer 
to leave it up to the executive branch 
to protect the Congress and the people. 

Mr, FEIGHAN. There is no doubt in 
the gentleman’s mind that Yugoslavia 
and Poland, just to mention two, are 
Communist regimes? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
not any happier with that situation than 
is the gentleman. I can assure the gen- 
tleman that I am not trying to take 
over the prerogatives of the executive 
department. We are only considering 
the money request. I shall not attempt 
to discuss policy. 

Mr, SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. SELDEN. Has the additional 
$100 million provided in the conference 
report for the contingency fund been 
authorized by Congress? 

Mr, PASSMAN. The $100 million for 
the contingency fund, meeting the re- 
quest of the President, was presented 
to both bodies and referred to the re- 
spective committees. The Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the Senate approved 
the amount. It then went to the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, which 
approved the $100 million. We have 
accepted it in conference. It will be 
up to the House. The gentleman can 
demand a separate vote on the $100 mil- 
lion and the House will have the oppor- 
tunity to vote for or against it. It is 
in order to consider it in the House 
and I am sure we shall do so. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SELDEN. If an additional $100 
million has not been authorized by Con- 
gress, would this amount which is in- 
cluded in the conference report be 
subject to a point of order? 

Mr. PASSMAN. It would not be sub- 
ject toa point of order. The gentleman 
may ask for a separate vote. We re- 
ceded, because the Senate merely in- 
creased the amount and we are bringing 
it back on that basis. If the gentleman 
wants to ask for a separate vote, of 
course, he may do so. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GARY. That item is not in the 
conference report, but it will come up 
on a separate vote; is that not true? 

Mr. PASSMAN. It is included in the 
figures that I mentioned earlier, but not 
in the conference report as such, 

Mr. GARY. That is right. 

Mr. PASSMAN. But the House con- 
ferees did agree to accept it and bring 
it back to the House for a separate vote. 

Mr. GARY. It is an item in disagree- 
ment and the House will have its oppor- 
tunity to vote on it. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Yes. I should like 
to emphasize that the House will have an 
opportunity to vote separately on that 
particular amendment. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BAILEY. Am I to understand 
from the gentleman’s statement that no 
part of the $600 million requested by the 
President for use in Latin America is 
included in this report? 

Mr. PASSMAN. No; funds for the 
new Latin American program are not 
included in this bill, only the additional 
$100 million for the contingency fund. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. The question comes up 
in Latin America on the position of the 
United States in this mutual security 
program in regard to the Castro govern- 
ment. I know there is no military aid or 
economic aid at the present time, but are 
we guarded in this bill against the funds 
going into the support of the government 
that is now veering to the left and is 
causing many of us grave concern? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Yes, we have a pro- 
vision in the bill. I invite the gentle- 
man’s attention to that amendment on 
which we yielded to the Senate. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. There is a provision, of 
course, in the bill. It is amendment 
No. 33. It provides that none of 
the funds provided in this title shall be 
available for assistance to any country, 
the government of which sells arms, am- 
munition or implements of war to the 
Castro regime or which furnishes by 
grant or loan any military or economic 
aid to that regime unless the President 
determines that the withholding of such 
assistance to such countries would be 
contrary to the national interest. 

Mr. FULTON. I thank the gentleman, 
Likewise on amendment No. 6, which is 
the technical cooperation programs of 
the Organization of American States 
where you took the figures of the Senate 
of $1,300,000. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Yes; the language in 
amendment No. 33 applies to all funds 
in title I of the bill. 

Mr. FULTON. There can be none of 
that money go directly to the Castro re- 
gime through the Organization of 
American States; can there? 

Mr. PASSMAN. We do not think so 
because the language in No. 33 applies 
to all funds in title I of the bill but 
the final determination will be made by 
the executive branch. 

Mr. FULTON. I hope it will not be. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. The problem raised by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania is a 
most serious one. The amended language 
of the amendment sponsored in the 
other body by Senator BRIDGES is most 
important language which will, I be- 
lieve, adequately protect us against the 
problem that he raised. Senator BRIDGES 
sponsored it in the other body. It was 
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amended in the conference report. I 
think we have good legislation on that 
point. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, one 
final word. This is a good conference re- 
port and I hope the House supports its 
conferees. I can assure you that not all 
of the conferees are completely satisfied 
with the bill. Some of them wanted 
more. But, it is a good compromise. I 
certainly hope you support the House on 
the conference report. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. I would like to say, Mr. 
Speaker, it has been my privilege to 
serve as a member of the conference 
committee since the inception of the 
foreign aid programs. It has been my 
privilege to serve on the committee dur- 
ing that entire time. I have been on 
every conference committee as far as I 
can remember, and I think this is one 
of the most favorable reports so far as 
the House is concerned that we have had 
during that entire time. The House 
conferees, under the able leadership of 
our chairman, secured numerous con- 
cessions from the other body, not only 
in regard to amounts of money but also 
in regard to vital provisions where we 
have tried to retain or to reassert the 
control of the Congress over the expend- 
iture of these funds. Some mention has 
been made of the additional $100 million 
to the contingency fund. That is not 
earmarked for any particular purpose, 
but, as a matter of fact, it is simply ap- 
propriated to the contingency fund. 
We agreed to accept the additional $100 
million for the contingency fund be- 
cause the Senate agreed to relinquish 
the $150 million they added to the De- 
velopment Loan Fund. Therefore, we 
obtained a very substantial concession 
in return for our agreement to that item. 
I repeat, Mr. Speaker, that this is an 
excellent conference report and it is one 
of the best that your conferees have 
been able to report back as far back as 
I can remember. I do hope it will be 
the pleasure of the House to accept it. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to say to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Pass- 
Max] that while I have always opposed 
these foreign aid programs as being too 
great a burden on the taxpayers of this 
country, the Members of the House and 
the citizens of this country owe a real 
debt of gratitude to the gentleman from 
Louisiana and those members of the Ap- 
propriations Committee who have co- 
operated with him. 

The gentleman from Louisiana, as 
chairman of the subcommittee handling 
appropriations for this program, has lit- 
erally saved this country hundreds of 
millions of dollars and I have no doubt 
that it would run into the billions if all 
the loose ends could be gathered to- 
gether. 

The voluminous hearings compiled 
each year by the gentleman’s subcom- 


I yield to the gentle- 
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mittee provide complete evidence of the 
long hours of work and the dogged de- 
termination of the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Passman], to stop the 
outright squandering and worse that has 
taken place. I shudder to think of the 
additional millions of dollars that would 
have been spent on foreign aid had not 
the gentleman resolutely resisted the 
terrific pressures that have come his 
way. 

I pay tribute to him and I thank him 
for his splendid work. 

Mr. PASSMAN. May I say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross], that his expression is very 
timely because, as everyone knows, I 
have been criticized from other quarters 
just recently, and his words are very 
timely and I welcome them, especially 
since the gentleman is one of the most 
valuable and able Members of Congress. 
It would be disastrous if the Congress 
would ever lose his services. It is not 
often that a Democratic Member calls 
to the attention of the House the value 
of the services rendered by a Republican 
Member but I deem it a pleasure to do 
so today. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Louisiana has a reputa- 
tion for economy and a reputation for 
trying to eliminate waste and ineffi- 
ciency. The House approved a provi- 
sion whereby we could eliminate some 
waste and inefficiency in the ICA por- 
tion of the foreign-aid program. I note 
that the conferees agreed to the dele- 
tion of these provisions which would have 
eliminated that waste and inefficiency. 
May I ask the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana what was the thinking in back of 
deleting these provisions which would 
have eliminated some of the waste and 
inefficiency in this program? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I wish the gentleman 
would pinpoint what he is talking about, 
and I would endeavor to answer the 
question. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I refer to amend- 
ment No. 30, which the conferees agreed 
to delete. 

Amendment No. 30 reads as follows: 

Delete language proposed by the House 
prohibiting use of funds for contracts with 
any organization that has hired a former 
ICA employee—individuals earning over 
$5,000. 


Mr. PASSMAN. May I say to the gen- 
tleman I am very sympathetic to his 
position. I personally accepted his 
amendment on the floor of the House 
and tried to maintain it in the confer- 
ence, but there were also conferees on 
the other side of the table who felt that 
perhaps some worthy individual, maybe 
a porter, or some other lower paid indi- 
vidual, who might be deprived of getting 
a good job if this amendment were 
adopted. It was felt that it was not 
carefully worked out. 

Personally, I do not know that it would 
even save a dime, and it might deprive 
some worthy individual of getting better 
employment. 
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I can assure the gentleman we will 
give his amendment sympathetic con- 
sideration next year and I hope we can 
work it out. As I say, I do not know 
whether it would save one dime. It is a 
step in the right direction. I would like 
to have the proposition studied more 
thoroughly and worked out more care- 
fully. The gentleman must remember 
that we cannot have our way all of the 
time, that there are two branches of 
Congress and the other branch expects 
to have their way occasionally. This 
just happened to be one amendment we 
lost. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I realize that. 
The gentleman will realize, though, that 
this amendment eliminated those earn- 
ing less than $5,000 a year. 

Mr. PASSMAN. To be perfectly hon- 
est, those same people may soon be get- 
ting more than $5,000. I do not think 
the amendment was sufficiently carefully 
worked out but we will give it further 
consideration in the future and I hope 
we can get something workable that the 
other body can accept. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.PASSMAN. I yield. 

Mr. GARY. Is it not a fact—I am in 
sympathy also with the gentleman's 
amendment—but is it not a fact that 
that is a matter that should apply to all 
departments and not just to the mutual 
security program? It is a matter that 
should be handled like general legisla- 
tion, and it is a matter that should be 
considered very carefully by a legislative 
committee, lest in trying to reach one 
situation we hamstring the operations 
of other agencies. We must be careful 
roids to impose improper restrictions upon 

em. 

Mr. PASSMAN. That was the con- 
sensus among the conferees, I want to 
assure the gentleman from New York 
again that it is a very worthy amend- 
ment if it is properly worked out, and if 
it applies to all agencies and not simply 
to a single agency. It is one that I am 
sure can be worked out after further 
study. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. In amendment No. 8, 
special assistance, the conferees agreed 
to delete language proposed by the House 
relating to the contractual arrangements 
between the State Department and the 
Benjamin Franklin Foundation as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Regardless of the testimony given be- 
fore the Senate Committee and regard- 
less of the fact that the conferees agreed 
to delete this provision inserted by the 
House, it is a fact that the Benjamin 
Franklin Foundation funds are furnished 
by the Congress of the United States, and 
they go to this private, nonprofit organi- 
zation. Was anything said in the gentle- 
man’s subcommittee about investigating 
or looking into this matter to see whether 
the funds were being spent wisely or 
wasted? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I will assure the gen- 
tleman we will go into the matter and if 
necessary hold hearings with our repre- 
sentatives in Berlin and then submit a 
report to the distinguished chairman of 
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the Appropriations Committee and see 
that a copy of the report is made avail- 
able to the gentleman. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I think it would be 
very worthwhile. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. How much was 
appropriated for the last fiscal year? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I believe the amount 
was $3,225 million. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I am going 
to discuss the conference report briefly. 

The first item is defense support which 
carries an increase of $10 million. 

There was a $35 million item ear- 
marked for Spain and that in the motion 
which will be offered is an amendment 
to amendment No. 3. 

We did add $24 million to the special 
assistance item, general authorization, in 
amendment No. 7, and that should take 
care of a good many of the needs. 

A number of small reductions were 
made by the Senate, but not very large, 
and we have agreed to those—$150,000 
on the escapee program and a small 
amount in one or two other items, 

The item for contingencies—and I 
think I ought to talk about that so the 
Members will have that in mind very 
thoroughly—we are up against a situa- 
tion in the world, especially in the Congo. 
This $100 million was not put in the bill 
with the idea of giving the money to 
the Congo Government, but it was put in 
to help take care of our share of the 
expense of sending United Nations troops 
into the Congo. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BECKER. I want to make that 
quite sure, and I ask my colleague, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER] 
to make that point clear: This money is 
not going to the Congolese Government 
for the maintenance of the Congolese 
Army; is that correct? 

Mr. TABER. That is correct. 

Mr. BECKER. I want to make very 
sure that money that is in here, the $100 
million, is not being appropriated for the 
maintenance of the Congolese Army that 
is causing trouble today, but, as the gen- 
tleman stated, it is for the payment of 
our share of the United Nations expense? 

Mr. TABER. That is right, it is for 
the purpose of going in there and main- 
taining a police force so that the trouble 
that exists in Congo will not spread any 
more than it has. 

Mr. BECKER. None of this money is 
going to the Congolese Government for 
maintaining its army? 

Mr. TABER. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Towa. 

Mr. GROSS. It is probably more than 
our share, is it not? 

Mr. TABER. I cannot say that it is 
more because I think we have to main- 
tain some kind of peace in the world, if 
i is possible, and this will help to do 
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Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Is it not true that the 
bill contains a limitation on the amount 
of U.S. funds that can be spent in any 
country in Africa? 

Mr. TABER. That is correct. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. ADATR. Is there any prohibition 
against this $100 million going for the 
support of the Lumumba government in 
the Congo? 

Mr. TABER. There is nothing in the 
language itself; at the same time there 
is a definite statement on the part of the 
executive that the money will not be 
used for that purpose, but will be used 
to help maintain order in the world 
wherever it is necessary. 

Mr. ADATR. So far as this legislation 
is concerned, if the gentleman will yield 
further, it could go for the support of 
Lumumba although we have received as- 
surance from the executive that it is not 
intended for use for that purpose? 

Mr. TABER, It would take a very 
considerable amount of reformation on 
the part of Lumumba to get any money, 
I am sure of that, or any aid at all from 
the United Nations or from the execu- 
tive department of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. Is it not true that there 
is absolutely no language in this bill 
connecting these funds with the Congo 
Government, Lumumba, Jumbo, or any- 
body else, in any particular way? It 
simply adds money to the President’s 
contingency fund. The House approved 
$150 million for the contingency fund 
when it was considered in June. He 
has not spent it all. But in view of the 
grave emergencies which are now rising 
this amendment simply adds another 
$100 million that he might use in the 
Congo or anywhere else where an emer- 
gency arises? 

Mr. TABER. Yes, and there are 
plenty of them in the air. That is why 
I feel we should agree to the $100 mil- 
lion. I think that the chairman of the 
subcommittee and the membership of 
the committee have done an excellent 
job. 

Mr. PASSMAN. This is made avail- 
able to the President; this is the Presi- 
dent’s contingency fund. 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. PASSMAN. He can spend it any- 
where he wants to. 

Mr. TABER. It depends on who is 
President at the time, what is done with 
it, and we cannot do it in any other 
way. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Is it not the practice 
and custom of the Congress to give the 
President all he requests for his con- 
tingency fund? 
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8 Mr. TABER. Without any restric- 
on. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. One criticism I have of 
this, and the criticism is not directed to 
the gentleman from New York, is that 
here we are appropriating $100 million 
without any authorization on the part 
of the House that renders meaningless 
the authorization bill voted out of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee only this 
week. This is not orderly procedure; 
it is not the right way to legislate. 

Mr. TABER. Here is the situation, 
and it is not meaningless at all. This 
matter came up after the recess was 
taken by the Congress. The condition 
of things in the world has gotten so 
bad that they needed to have money 
that they could fall back on to protect 
the peace of the world. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent days and weeks we have been hear- 
ing a lot about the national defense of 
our country and the adequacy of our de- 
fense. We have been hearing a lot about 
lack of leadership from certain quarters. 
Today we are dealing with one of the 
matters that I am quite sure is a basic 
essential to the protection of our own 
country. 

This morning I had a call from the 
White House, as others did, expressing 
to me the attitude of the President of 
the United States in respect to this con- 
ference report action. 

The President has addressed to me 
and to other leaders of both bodies of 
the Congress a communication which I 
want to read at this time: 

Dear Mr. HALLECK: I am deeply disturbed 
by the action yesterday of the conference 
on the mutual security appropriation. I 
cannot state too strongly my belief that a 
cut of this size will jeopardize the security 
of the country. 

I am writing Senator JoHNnson and Sena- 
tor DirKsEN urging that the Senate reject 
this conference report should, despite all 
our efforts, the House approve it. I hope I 
can count on your cooperation in leading 
the House to recommit the bill so that the 
final action can conform fully to the na- 
tional interest. 

Both political parties and all of the major 
national candidates are publicly committed 
to the support of an adequate mutual se- 
curity program. No one can responsibly 
contend that this conference report and the 
amounts approved constitute adequacy in 
today’s world. 

In view of the worldwide scope of this 

and the necessity for planning so 
far ahead in such an effort, time is of the 
essence. These critical matters simply will 
not wait until the Congress returns in Jan- 
uary, then to assess the results of its actions 
taken now. There is at the moment such 
an acceleration of events in the world that 
we must be forearmed at all times and ready 
to deal with critical situations as they de- 
velop. It must be evident to the Congress 
from the speed with which the situation 
in Africa recently developed that we must 
stay ready and that our free world security 
Programs, economic and military, must be 
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kept continuously adequate. Postponement 
of these funds needed now may irretrievably 
cripple us later. 

I enclose a public statement that I have 
just released. 

I am sending an identical letter to Speaker 
RAYBURN. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 


I should like to read also the state- 
ment of the President because reference 
was made to it: 

STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 
THE WHITE HOUSE. 

I am gravely concerned by the confer- 
ence action on mutual security appropria- 
tions. 

I have repeatedly stated that the appro- 
priation of the full $4,086 million author- 
ized is vitally needed. Moreover, needs 
which have developed since my original re- 
quest, particularly the emergency in the 
Congo, have made necessary an additional 
$100 million for the contingency fund. 

Only day before yesterday, by a 67-26 vote, 
the Senate approved the additional $100 
million and at the same time increased last 
month's House appropriation of $3,584 mil- 
lion by $297 million. The conference, while 
approving the $100 million increase in con- 
tingency funds, virtually disregarded the 
Senate restoration in the basic mutual secu- 
rity budget. It accepted only $31 million— 
one-tenth of the $297 million restoration 
that the Senate had just overwhelmingly 
approved. 

In short, the conference recognized the 
need for $100 million of new funds but at 
the same time slashed by $265 million the 
budget to which these new funds are to be 
added. 

This cut would sharply curtail support 
indispensable to the defense of allies now 
under intensified Soviet pressure and deny 
aid urgently needed by other friendly na- 
tions struggling under the gravest difficul- 
ties to make progress in freedom. 

Not only are the funds now provided by 
the conference inadequate, but also a num- 
ber of administrative restrictions were re- 
tained which would impair the management 
of the mutual security program. 

Surely, in the world situation now con- 
fronting our country, the Congress will not 
accept these recommendations which fall so 
short of the need. 

I urge that this appropriation be returned 
to conference. We must, for America, cor- 
rect its deficiencies. 

A congressional rejection of this request 
will hamper greatly the Nation's Chief Ex- 
ecutive who succeeds me next January. 
Upon him will fall the heavy responsibility 
of continuing to guide our country in a 
troubled world. He, no less than I, must 
have adequate funds to do the job. 


Mr. Speaker, of course we on our side 
all realize that we are not in control of 
the Congress of the United States; we 
are not in control of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. But I do express the hope 
that these wishes of the President may 
be very seriously considered. This I sub- 
mit with all the earnestness of which 
I am capable: That when the Com- 
mander in Chief advises the Congress of 
the United States of the deeply held con- 
viction that a proposed action by the 
Congress will adversely affect the secu- 
rity of the country, then it is incumbent 
upon every one of us to stop, look, and 
listen, and make certain we act wisely 
and responsibly. 

This is exactly what we must do in 
this instance, and I trust that those con- 
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trolling the fate of this measure in this 
opposition-controlled Congress will not 
fail to do so. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, it just does not seem that 
a fair bill.can win. This bill is not to 
buy an election for either candidate. 
We are dealing with the taxpayers’ 
money. We have been liberal. We have 
been considerate. We have tried in ev- 
ery respect to satisfy the executive de- 
partment. This bill recommends a total 
appropriation of $490,537,000 more than 
what was appropriated last year. Dur- 
ing our hearings early in this session 
there were good indications received by 
the subcommittee from downtown that 
the executive could live very well on $3.5 
billion. In order to try to satisfy all 
Members of both branches of the Con- 
gress and the executive, we have com- 
promised the bill up to a total of 
$3,716,350,000. 

I have never been more shocked in 
my life to think that the President would 
be disappointed with this fantastically 
large amount that we are giving him over 
what was appropriated last year. I am 
thoroughly convinced now that we are 
not going to be able to satisfy the exec- 
utive, even if we gave them every dime 
that they requested. 

We were home for 5 weeks of a brief 
respite from our labors. Lo and behold, 
during those brief 5 weeks, the executive 
cooked up a request for an additional 
$700 million. If we had stayed out 2 
weeks longer, in all probability, it would 
have been $1 billion. 

We have 10,000 pages of transcript of 
hearings on this bill. I visited 19 for- 
eign countries, and I can assure you that 
the conferees understand full well that 
there are adequate funds in this bill. I 
do not think the President should place 
his judgment above that of the commit- 
tee which has worked so long and so hard 
to give him everything he needed. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp]. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, as those 
will know who read the conference report, 
I signed it with three reservations. One 
reservation or objection was to amend- 
ment No. 2. Another is on amendment 
No. 7 and the third on amendment No. 
13. 

My feelings in each instance are very 
strong, and for that reason I took the 
exceptions. 

Amendment No. 2 refers to the defense 
support item. This is an item that is as 
essential and vital to our military as- 
sistance program as are the funds for 
guns, for aircraft, for ammunition, for 
ships for our allies. This is the area 
where I offered an amendment to in- 
crease funds during consideration of the 
appropriation bill at the time it was on 
the floor of this body. The President 
requested $675 million for this program. 
The House appropriation version set the 
figure of $600 million. The other body 
set the figure at $675 million and ear- 
marked $35 million of that money for 
one country. This bill increases the 
House version by $10 million and reduces 
the Senate version by $65 million. 
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In my judgment, we are taking a seri- 
ous adverse step in making this reduc- 
tion below the authorization. I said be- 
fore that this is a program which in- 
volved directly the military assistance 
aspect of our mutual security program. 
The action could be detrimental to our 
Nation’s foreign policy. 

My second exception or reservation in- 
volves special assistance. Here is a 
program that we use for humanitarian 
as well as for other reasons. The Presi- 
dent requested $268.5 million. The au- 
thorization was $256 million. The House 
figure was $206 million. The Senate fig- 
ure was $256 million. We are bringing 
back in the conference report a figure of 
$230 million. 

I say to you that in this area we are 
making reductions that will have a most 
adverse impact on some programs that 
are truly humanitarian, programs that 
are in the words of the platform of my 
good friends on the right—essential. I 
have read the Democratic platform this 
morning for a second time, and as I read 
the platform, one of the great things that 
will be done, if we can believe platforms, 
is to go into humanitarian areas and cut 
down on the military assistance areas. 
But this action, taken by this Congress, 
if it is confirmed, will be directly con- 
trary to the platform of my good Dem- 
ocratic friends. I do not see how, under 
those circumstances, they can support 
this reduction in this particular account. 

It seems to me that the practicalities 
of the situation are that we cannot do 
much about these reductions at this 
time on the floor of the House. It ap- 
pears that what we have to do is to hope 
that action will be taken in the other 
body so that we can, perhaps, remedy 
or rectify some of these errors that were 
made in the conference committee. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield briefly? 

Mr. FORD. I am glad to yield to my 
chairman. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Is it not true, and I 
trust that it is not considered in bad 
taste to bring this up, that the gentle- 
man from Michigan offered an amend- 
ment to increase the defense support 
item by $50 million on the floor of the 
House and the House turned it down 
and now we are right back where we 
started? 

Mr. FORD. I did offer an amendment 
to increase defense support funds at the 
time the bill was on the floor of the 
House. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Then $10 million ad- 
ditional was earmarked and we put it 
in the bill so if we should attempt to in- 
crease it, would it not be asking the 
House to reverse its prior position? 

Mr. FORD. As I said before, I did 
offer an amendment to increase the de- 
fense support program. As I recall, it 
was a reasonably close vote in this body 
at the time. I should add, however, that 
even since the date of that amendment, 
conditions in the world, I think, in cer- 
tain areas, have become more serious 
and for that reason there is a greater 
reason and necessity for this additional 
money at the present time. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 


1960 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Anruso]. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, first of 
all, I wish to congratulate the distin- 
guished gentleman from Louisiana on 
his very excellent presentation on the 
conference report. But I should like to 
speak briefly about another great man 
who has done a great deal toward the 
defense of our country. 

Mr. Speaker, Saturday, August 27, 
marks the 52d birthday of the distin- 
guished majority leader of the Senate, 
LYNDON B. JoHNSON, one of the greatest 
statesmen and leaders of our time. I 
want to take this opportunity to ex- 
tend to him my heartiest felicitations, 
in which I am sure I am joined by every 
Member of Congress, on this significant 
birthday and to express the hope that 
his goal for 1960 will be realized. 

I have long admired Senator JoHNSON 
for his leadership ability, for his keen 
sense of judgment, for his admirable 
courage, and for his warm and generous 
heart. He is not afraid to support or to 
champion a just cause. He is a respon- 
sible leader of proven ability. He is a 
statesman with constructive ideas, for- 
ward-looking, and possessed of a com- 
monsense approach to problems—all of 
them traits which our Nation so sorely 
needs in these trying times. 

The Nation is indeed fortunate to 
have a man of his vision and wisdom to 
help guide it in this crucial period of 
human affairs. 

Those of us who are privileged to 
know him intimately and to count him 
among our personal good friends, as I 
am, hope and pray that the good Lord 
will continue to be kind to him and to 
bless him with many long years of health 
and happiness, together with his dear 
family. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to my distinguished, friendly, 
and always comforting colleague, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I thank my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Louisiana, but I think in this par- 
ticular case I can compliment the gen- 
tleman for having done the best he could 
in a bad situation. I am sure the gen- 
tleman did not want to accept the extra 
$100 million in the contingency fund, 
and I understand it has been said that 
this will not be used for the Congo. I 
am sure the gentleman who said that 
believed it, but in our Committee on 
Foreign Affairs within the last 3 days, 
they have been asking for $100 million 
in the contingency fund for the Congo. 

I think this House ought to know that 
if the administration gets the money, it is 
going to funnel it to this convicted thief 
who is the prime minister of the Congo. 
I say that because he has admitted his 
conviction as an embezzler when he was 
a postal clerk was true and that he em- 
bezzled the money. He also admits and 
brags that his two top assistants were 
educated by Russians and that they are 
his chief advisors. I want you to know, 
ladies and gentlemen, if he gets the 
money, we are giving $100 million of the 
taxpayers’ money of this country to a 
man who does not care one iota about 
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the Congolese people, but who will prob- 
ably steal all the money he can get his 
hands on and put it in a numbered ac- 
count in some Swiss bank. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I can assure the dis- 
tinguished gentleman we discussed this 
matter with the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs before we went 
to conference and, of course, I can as- 
sure the gentleman and the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs that we are not trying 
to steal the prerogatives of your great 
committee. The other body put the 
funds in the bill and it was a matter that 
had to be considered by the House con- 
ferees, and it is one of the compromises 
that we had to make in order to bring 
back a bill for you to vote on. 

Mr. HAYS. I am sure the gentleman 
did; and the point I am making is that 
this was not authorized but was inserted 
in the other body. It is not subject to 
a point of order. If the President gets 
it I think I know what he is going to do 
with it, because Under Secretary Dillion, 
the only witness who appeared and testi- 
fied—and I asked Mr. Dillon, and he 
hung his head, his face got red, he did 
not answer; I asked: “When you flew 
this Lumumba over here with his Belgian 
mistress and put him up at the Blair 
House, did you put the whole gang up?” 
He did not answer, and so I must assume 
they did, caucasian mistress and all. 

The headlines in the newspapers down- 
stairs say that the OAS is not going along 
with us on Cuba. We have now broken 
relations with the Dominican Republic 
and with Trujillo, and every one knows 
I held no brief for Trujillo, but now we 
are going to run him out of the Domini- 
can Republic and turn it over to the 
Communists. 

I heard the keynote speech of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. He asked: 
“Was it a Republican administration that 
did this, and that, and the other?” But 
he forgot to ask: Was it a Republican 
administration that stood by and saw the 
Hungarians slaughtered in the streets 
after promising a policy of liberation? 

He forgot to ask what administration it 
was that has seen Cuba go Communist. 

He forgot to ask what administration 
acted to install a Communist regime in 
the Dominican Republic; and he forgot 
to ask what administration is financing 
the Communist regime in the Congo. In 
case there is any doubt let me say it is 
the Eisenhower administration. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I wish the gentle- 
man would expand his complimentary 
remarks when he comes to revising his 
observations. Iam in full sympathy with 
what heis saying. 

Mr. HAYS. I certainly will do so 
sometime after election. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to commend my colleagues of the 
House Appropriations Committee, the 
conferees on the part of the House who 
sat on the conference with the other 
body on this bill for their action on 
amendment No. 34 deleting the language 
inserted by the Senate relating to the 
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importation or reimportation of firearms 
into the United States. 

The identical language was previously 
inserted by the other body in the bill 
H.R. 11666 making appropriations for 
the Departments of State and Justice, 
the Judiciary and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and 
was stricken from that bill in the con- 
ference with the Senate on Tuesday 
last. The very following day the same 
language was inserted by the other body 
in the pending bill making appropria- 
tions for Mutual Security and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1961. 

The majority of the House conferees 
on the pending Mutual Security appro- 
priation bill are entitled to the thanks 
of the House for their insistence upon 
the deletion of this section 111 on pages 
14 and 15 of the bill when they met 
with the other body on yesterday. Such 
a provision as was proposed by the other 
body would surely create havoc and deal 
a serious economic blow to all the small 
businesses throughout the country which 
deal in sporting goods and firearms. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the first amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 3: Page 2, line 14, 
insert “, and in addition for defense sup- 
port for Spain, authorized by section 131(b), 
—— exclusive of technical coopera- 

on.” 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. PassMAN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 3 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment, 
insert “, including not less than $35,000,000 
for Spain.” 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose 
does the gentleman rise? 

Mr.CONTE. To object to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman just 
asked for a vote on it. 

Mr. CONTE. Can we debate it? 

The SPEAKER. Not after the previ- 
ous question is ordered. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr.CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 
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The Clerk called the roll and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


IRoll No. 196] 

Allen Ikard Murray 
Barden Jackson Nix 
Barry Jensen Norrell 
Bolling Kearns Powell 
Buckley Keogh Preston 
Celler Kilburn Reece, Tenn 
Davis, Tenn Kirwan Rhodes, Ariz, 
Denton Lafore Rogers, Mass 
Doyle Landrum 
Dulski McFall Sikes 
Durham McSween Smith, Calif 
Goodell Magnuson Smith, Kans 
Grant Mahon Taylor, N.Y. 
Healey Mason Teague, 
Hébert Meyer Thompson, La. 
Hess Miller, Vinson 
Hoffman, Mich. George P Wampler 
Hogan tchell Withrow 

Morrison 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 379 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON MUTUAL 
SECURITY AND RELATED AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS, 1961 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the action of the 
House by which the previous question 
was ordered be vacated. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
PassMan]. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE]. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to this amendment which 
would earmark $35 million for Spain. 
As you recall, Mr. Speaker, I opposed 
this amendment last year in committee 
and on the floor; I, again, oppose it here 
today. First, I believe this earmarking 
is morally wrong. I think we are, there- 
by, committing a dastardly act today. 
Why? Because we classify funds ear- 
marked for the other countries, yet here 
we are, earmarking funds for Spain for 
the whole world to see. The result of 
this should be obvious to my distin- 
guished colleagues. It will cause bitter- 
ness and jealousy among countries who 
are getting less money. We are losing 
our bargaining position with Spain and 
closing the door to any future bargain- 
ing with that country. This whole thing 
is undiplomatic; in fact, I believe it is an 
unnecessary blunder. Spain is the only 
country in the entire world being singled 
out for these funds. No other country 
is being so preferentially treated, Mr. 
Speaker; this comes under the defense 
support portion of the bill. This money 
goes to 12 countries which lie along the 
dangerous underbelly of the Sino-Soviet 
bloc who are in constant danger of 
assault across their borders—all except 
Spain. Yet, Mr. Speaker, we are giving 
Spain more money in this bill than re- 
quested—and I do not know whether 
this is classified information for security 
reasons and, therefore, whether I can 
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divulge the amount—but this I can say 
to the Congress, that when the admin- 
istration came before our committee 
with their presentation and justification 
for the foreign appropriation operation, 
the figure was less than $35 million and 
that figure was not earmarked. But 
here we are today, giving them more 
than they asked for in their presentation 
and justifications. 

I ask the chairman, the gentleman 
from Louisiana, to give the Members of 
the House one valid reason why there 
should be this earmarking of funds for 
Spain? If you are going to earmark 
money for Spain, then let us earmark 
money for Korea or for Formosa or for 
any other country. Why single out this 
particular country among all the others? 
Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, what we are 
doing here is giving this country more 
than what the administration asked for, 
and thus taking this money away from 
the other countries which are in the very 
strategic and important area along the 
underbelly of the Sino-Soviet bloc, 
countries which so desperately need these 
funds for arms and ammunition, trucks, 
and guns, and airplanes in order to de- 
fend themselves. I should like to have 
your answer for the House of Repre- 
sentatives why this $35 million is being 
earmarked for Spain and why it is the 
only country in the world that is being 
so treated? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself sufficient time to give an ex- 
planation as to why this is being done. 

Let me assure my colleagues that I am 
not in favor of earmarking funds, but 
I do not run this committee. I am only 
a member of this committee. Neither 
do I run the committee of the other body 
nor do I run the other body. In con- 
ference you have to compromise. This 
is why the other body insisted on this 
provision. There is some indication that 
the agency has in the past tried to hood- 
wink certain Members of the Congress 
as to what amount of funds they in- 
tended to give Spain. For instance, in 
1956 the budget requested $28 million 
for Spain. We recalled that they at- 
tempted to hoodwink the Congress in 
prior years, so we earmarked $50 million, 
but they gave Spain $58.7 million, which 
was twice as much as they had asked for 
in the budget. In 1957 they asked for 
$46.5 million. We earmarked $50 mil- 
lion, and, lo and behold, they gave Spain 
$70 million. In 1958 they came with a 
request for $38 million, we earmarked 
$40 million, and, lo and behold, they 
gave $55.1 million. So, Mr. Speaker, 
almost every year they come around and 
give Spain almost twice what they ask 
for in the budget and give them an 
amount far in excess of what we have 
earmarked. I think it is a good compro- 
mise. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. That bears out my argu- 
ment. Certainly the administration has 
shown that it has nothing against Spain. 
The administration has always given 
Spain more than the amount of money 
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that has been earmarked. I cannot un- 
derstand that, and there is no sound 
reason why Spain should be singled out 
by the Congress and why this money 
should be earmarked for Spain. But my 
good chairman, the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana, is a very conscientious and hard- 
working man. You will recall, I believe, 
that on the floor of the House last year 
you did not agree with this earmarking 
of funds. I believe you agree with me. 
I think this is a moral issue. I think the 
House should stand fast. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Let the House stand 
fast and you will send this bill back to 
conference. You just heard the distin- 
guished minority leader read the Presi- 
dent’s message. If you send this bill 
back to conference you are going to 
force us to take out all these limitations 
that we have in the bill and you are going 
to load this bill with at least an addi- 
tional $500 million. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 14: Page 5, line 11, strike 
out “$150,000,000" and insert “$250,000,000". 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. PassMan moves that the House recede 
from it disagreement to the amendment of 


the Senate numbered 14 and concur 
therein. 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, on this I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 16: Page 5, line 15, 
insert “: Provided, That none of the funds 
appropriated in this paragraph may be used 
to finance contributions to the United Na- 
tions for a program in any country in Africa 
in excess of 40 per centum of the total con- 
tributions to the United Nations for such 
program.” 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Pass mam moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 17 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 17: Page 5, line 20, 
insert: 

“Unobligated balances of funds heretofore 
made available under authority of the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954, as amended, and 
available as of June 30, 1960, are, except as 
otherwise provided, hereby continued avail- 
able for the fiscal year 1961, for the same 
general purposes for which appropriated.” 


1960 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. PassMAN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 17 and concur therein, 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 22: Page 7, line 21, 
strike out: 

“Sec. 101. None of the funds herein ap- 
propriated shall be used to carry out any 
provision of chapter II, III, or IV of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
with respect to any project or activity, or in 
any country, during any period when more 
than thirty-five days have elapsed between 
the written request (delivered to the office 
of the head of the appropriate department or 
agency) for, and the furnishing of, any docu- 
ment, paper, communication, audit, review, 
finding, recommendation, report, or other 
material in possession or control of such 
department or agency relating to the ex- 
penditure of funds with respect to such 
project or activity or in such country, to 
the General Accounting Office or any com- 
mittee of the Congress, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, charged with 
considering legislation or appropriations for 
or expenditures of such department or 


agency.” 
And insert: 


“Sec. 101. (a) Within sixty days following 
the date of enactment of this Act, the Presi- 
dent shall transmit to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the Senate and the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives a report containing a full 
and complete revision of the data presented 
to such committees in justification of appro- 
priations requested for the Mutual Security 
program for the fiscal year 1961, showing 
any changes in such program approved sub- 
sequent to such presentation, including 
changes necessary to reflect actual appro- 
priations for the program. 

“(b) Within thirty days following the ap- 
proval of any change in the Mutual Security 
program for the fiscal year 1961, which will 
result in furnishing assistance of a kind, for 
a purpose, in an area, or in an amount, dif- 
ferent from that described in the report 
transmitted under subsection (a), and which 
inyolves $1,000,000 or more, or 5 per centum 
of the amount appropriated under any para- 
graph of this title whichever is the lesser, 
the President shall transmit to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations of the Senate and the 
Committee on Appropriations of the House 
of Representatives a full and complete re- 
port of such change and the reasons therefor. 

“(c) This section shall not apply to pro- 
grams authorized by section 451 of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended. 

“(d) None of the funds herein appro- 
priated shall be used to carry out any pro- 
vision of chapter II, III, or IV of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, in any 
country or with respect to any project or 
activity, after the expiration of the thirty- 
five-day period which begins on the date the 
General Accounting Office or any commit- 
tee of the Congress, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, charged with consider- 
ing legislation or appropriations for, or ex- 
penditures of, the International Coopera- 
tion Administration, has delivered to the 
Office of the Director of the International Co- 
operation Administration a written request 
that it be furnished any document, paper, 
communication, audit, review, finding, rec- 
ommendation, report, or other material relat- 
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ing to the administration of such provision 
by the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration in such country or with respect to 
such project or activity, unless and until 
there has been furnished to the General Ac- 
counting Office, or to such committee or 
subcommittee, as the case may be, (1) the 
document, paper, communication, audit, re- 
view, finding, recommendation, report or 
other material so requested, or (2) a certifica- 
tion by the President that he has forbidden 
its being furnished pursuant to such re- 
quest, and his reason for so doing.” 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. PassMaN moves that the House re- 
cede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22 and concur 
therein with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the matter stricken and inserted by 
said amendment insert the following: 

“Sec. 101. (a) Within sixty days following 
the date of enactment of this Act, the Presi- 
dent shall transmit to the Committee on 
Appropriations of the Senate and the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives a report containing a full 
and complete revision of the data presented 
to such committees in justification of ap- 
propriations requested for the Mutual Se- 
curity program for the fiscal year 1961, show- 
ing any changes in such program approved 
subsequent to such presentation, including 
changes necessary to reflect actual appro- 
priations for the program. 

“(b) Within thirty days following the ap- 
proval of any change in the Mutual Security 
program for the fiscal year 1961, which will 
result in furnishing assistance of a kind, for 
a purpose, in an area, or in an amount, dif- 
ferent from that described in the report 
transmitted under subsection (a), and which 
involves $1,000,000 or more, or 5 per centum 
of the amount appropriated under any para- 
graph of this title whichever is the lesser, 
the President shall transmit to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations of the Senate and the 
Committee on Appropriations of the House 
of Representatives a full and complete report 
of such change and the reasons therefor. 

„(o) This section shall not apply to pro- 
grams authorized by section 451 of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended. 

“(d) None of the funds herein appro- 
priated shall be used to carry out any pro- 
vision of chapter II, III, or IV of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, in any 
country or with respect to any project or 
activity, after the expiration of the thirty- 
five day period which begins on the date 
the General Accounting Office or any com- 
mittee of the Congress, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, charged with 
considering Mutual Security legislation, ap- 
propriations, or expenditures, has delivered 
to the office of the head of any department 
or agency carrying out such provision, a 
written request that it be furnished any 
document, paper, communication, audit, re- 
view, finding, recommendation, report, or 
other material in its custody or control re- 
lating to the administration of such pro- 
vision in such country or with respect to 
such project or activity, unless and until 
there has been furnished to the General Ac- 
counting Office, or to such committee or 
subcommittee, as the case may be, (1) the 
document, paper, communication, audit, re- 
view, finding, recommendation, report or 
other material so requested, or (2) a cer- 
tification by the President that he has for- 
bidden the furnishing thereof pursuant to 
such request, and his reason for so doing.” 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Virginia. 
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Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with subsection (d) of the amend- 
ment just read, I would like to make an 
inquiry. 

If the GAO or an appropriate com- 
mittee of the Congress requests of the 
agency or agencies administering the act 
that it be furnished all documents, or any 
document, relating to a particular pro- 
gram or project in a particular country, 
then this language would require that 
the documents be furnished within 35 
days, or that the President certify, within 
the same period, that he has forbidden 
the furnishing of them and gives his 
reasons therefor. 

Is that correct? 

Mr.PASSMAN. The distinguished for- 
mer chairman of this subcommittee and 
present member of the committee and a 
distinguished Member of Congress from 
Virginia has handled this matter all the 
way through the Congress. I would like 
to yield to him to reply to the gentle- 
man’s question. 

Mr. GARY. The gentleman will re- 
member that last year we put a pro- 
vision in the bill to compel production 
of these documents and it was adopted 
by both the Senate and the House. This 
year, because that amendment of last 
year had not worked completely, we 
changed the language somewhat. The 
Senate would not accept the language of 
the House bill but they put in the same 
language as the act had last year. We 
finally agreed to a modification of last 
year’s language which I think covers the 
objectives we had in mind. 

Mr. HARDY. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I commend the committee 
for broadening the language. I want to 
be sure that requests for such material 
would be honored under the same pro- 
cedures as were followed under last 
year’s act. 

Mr.GARY. There is no question about 
that. This is not intended to change 
present procedure one iota. 

Mr. HARDY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield. 

Mr. FORD. Following up the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Gary] on this matter, as I under- 
stand, we took the language which was 
in this appropriation bill for fiscal year 
1960, section 101, and we have broadened 
the coverage to include other agencies. 
We have not changed the substance of 
that paragraph or that proviso. We 
have simply extended the coverage. 

Mr. GARY. That is correct. 

There are other agencies handling the 
funds in this bill, the State Department, 
the Development Loan Fund, and other 
agencies. We extended the language of 
last year to cover those agencies, but we 
did not change a particle the language 
with respect to the documents that could 
be requested. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Passman]. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 31: On page 14, 
line 1, insert: 

“Sec. 108. The appropriations and author- 
ity with respect thereto in this Act shall be 
available from July 1, 1960, for the purposes 
provided in such appropriations and author- 
ity. All obligations incurred during the pe- 
riod between June 30, 1960, and the date of 
enactment of this Act in anticipation of such 
appropriations and authority are hereby rati- 
fied and confirmed if in accordance with the 
terms hereof.” 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Pass Max moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 31 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: Change the 
section number from “108” to “109”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 33: On page 14, 
line 11, insert: 

“Sec. 110. No funds provided hereunder 
shall be available for any country which, in 
the judgment of the President of the United 
States, directly or indfrectly is selling arms, 
munitions or implements of war, to the 
Castro regime in Cuba, or directly or indi- 
rectly is giving or loaning military or eco- 
nomic aid to that regime.” 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Passman moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 33 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment, 
insert: 


“Sec. 110. None of the funds provided in 
this title shall be available for assistance 
to any country, the government of which 
sells arms, ammunition, or implements of 
war to the Castro regime, or which furnishes, 
by grant or loan, any military or economic 
aid to that regime, unless the President 
determines that the withholding of such as- 
sistance to such country would be contrary 
to the national interest.” 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr, JUDD. Mr. Speaker, to correct 
any impression to the contrary that 
may have been given here earlier this 
afternoon, the Recorp ought to show 
clearly that any funds authorized and 
appropriated in this bill for use in the 
Congo are to be used only by and in sup- 
port of United Nations actions in the 
Congo and not given to the present Gov- 
ernment of Congo. 

I want to read a statement made by 
Acting Secretary of State, Dillon, before 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs 3 days 
ago. He said: 

That is the reason we feel strongly that 
these funds should be administered through 
the United Nations. In that way nothing 
will go to the Government of the Congo to 
spend as they want; it will only go as has 
been agreed through Mr. Hammarskjold's 
representatives. 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 
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The previous question was ordered. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 35: Page 15, line 
3, insert: 

“Sec. 112. No funds provided hereunder 
shall be available for any country which, in 
the judgment of the President of the United 
States, directly or indirectly, is selling arms 
munitions, or implements of war, to any 
country in Latin America being subjected 
to economic or diplomatic sanctions by the 
Organization of American States.” 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. PassMAN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 35 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment, 
insert: 

“Sec. 111. None of the funds provided in 
this title shall be available for assistance to 
any country the government of which sells 
arms, ammunition, or implements of war to 
any country in Latin America being sub- 
jected to economic or diplomatic sanctions 
by the Organization of American States, un- 
less the President determines that the with- 
holding of such assistance to such country 
would be contrary to the national interest.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 39: On page 19, 
line 2, insert “and not to exceed $9,000 for 
entertainment allowances for members of 
the Board of Directors.” 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. PassMaNn moves that the House recede 


from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 39 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the RECORD on 
the conference report just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend the managers for the confer- 
ence report in general, and particularly 
for going along with the other body in 
permitting the use of technical assistance 
funds, up to $10,000, to help defray the 
cost of the already authorized study of 
the feasibility and practicability of a 
Point 4 Youth Corps. This will enable 
the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration to go forward promptly in com- 
missioning such a study by a university 
or private foundation. 

I am informed that the ICA is going 
ahead on this, and that we may look for 
the completion of such a study early in 
1961. It is important that the timetable 
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be adhered to, so that the new Congress 
may consider the study’s recommenda- 
tions early in the new session. 

Those who are preparing this study 
should draw heavily upon the heartening 
experience of the International Volun- 
tary Services’ agricultural team now at 
work in Vietnam, under the leadership 
of Gordan L. Brockmueller. The May 
1960 report of the team in Vietnam gives 
an exciting account of how the dozen or 
so young Americans comprising the team 
have been conveying agricultural know- 
how to the Vietnamese on a shirt-sleeve 
to shirt-sleeve basis. Those who have 
become disillusioned with much of our 
foreign aid program will find themselves 
singing “three cheers for the red, white, 
and blue” when they hear about what 
these young Americans are doing in Viet- 
nam. It may well be a model for what 
the Point 4 Youth Corps seeks to ac- 
complish. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, over 
the past few years, when we have been 
debating this mutual security appropria- 
tions bill, I have emphasized my belief 
that the parts of the program, which 
have proved of substantial worth by ex- 
perience, such as technical assistance to 
underdeveloped countries and Develop- 
ment Loan Fund operations, should be 
adequately supported, and the most care- 
ful examination, in the interests of the 
American taxpayers, should be concen- 
trated upon those phases of the program 
in which impressive evidence has been 
demonstrated in revelation of great waste 
and extravagance. 

There is no great question or doubt 
that the basic technical assistance of- 
fered by this bill to aid foreign allies to 
help themselves has been the most ef- 
fective part of the entire measure in 
promoting our own and allied security 
and in lifting our sagging world prestige 
with neutrals by this American display of 
unselfishness. Such a generous attitude 
is in accord with the finest traditions of 
the American people and projects to the 
world a true picture of our foundation 
spirit. 

Unfortunately, in certain aspects of 
other fields, including the military aid 
and public works projects, a great deal of 
factual evidence has been placed in the 
record by the Draper Committee, our 
own congressional committees, and the 
Comptroller General himself, showing 
too many instances of waste and extrav- 
agance—a pattern of loose, lax adminis- 
tration through the entire complex of 
foreign aid, and refusal of the ICA to 
provide information. 

When we stop to consider the many 
years over which this financial assist- 
ance program has been operating, and 
the many billions of American taxpayers’ 
money that has been appropriated for 
it, we are sharply reminded of our duty 
to insure the elimination of waste as 
much as we humanly and legislatively 
can, by persevering insistence upon 
expert administration through person- 
nel of the highest character and abil- 
ity, through insistence upon the most 
searching and constant supervision, and 
through insistence on obtaining from ex- 
ecutive department sources the fullest 
information, good and bad, that will en- 
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able the Congress to act on this measure 
with intelligence, wisdom, and protection 
of our people’s money. 

I very greatly fear that, particularly 
these days, we too often overlook the 
fact that without the existence of a high 
morale among our own citizens neither 
this program, nor any other, will ever 
accomplish their full objective. The 
only legislative way in which we can 
encourage the morale of our own people 
is by proving to them that we intend 
to fulfill our responsibility of protecting 
this foreign investment for them, and by 
showing them that we are not neglecting 
their domestic needs because of loose 
and extravagant spending abroad. 

I believe that the members of the For- 
eign Affairs and Appropriations Com- 
mittees, who originally dealt with this 
measure, and the conferees, have done 
their conscientious best to provide a 
measure agreeable to the Congress and 
acceptable to the President and this 
conference report should be supported 
today, while we pledge ourselves never 
to relax our vigilance in insuring that 
the foreign aid program is constantly 
reviewed for the elimination of waste 
and extravagance and reductions of as- 
sistance where it is not needed and can- 
not be effectively used. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as chairman of the African Subcommit- 
tee Iam especially pleased that the con- 
tingency fund has been increased to 
meet the situations as they may arise in 
the unfolding of independence on the 
Continent of Africa. Our stake in Africa 
is large because as new sovereign nations 
emerge they become part of the world to 
which we belong. It is a world of gov- 
ernment for, by, and of the people. It 
is a world in which the dignity of man 
and the faith in an Almighty that looks 
over all men, and all races, go hand in 
hand. 

We are glad that the long reign of 
colonialism is over, and we take satis- 
faction in the thought that our country, 
our Union of States that once were col- 
onies, is a pattern. What is transpiring 
in Africa today is a reflection in the 20th 
century of what transpired in our land 
when we were experiencing birth pains 
as we emerged from colonialism to sov- 
ereignty. 

I have never questioned the right or 
the propriety of any Member of the Con- 
gress speaking his mind. Inded, it has 
seemed to me that in the exercise of that 
right was the very strength of our repre- 
sentative Government. But I do hope 
that the peoples in other lands will un- 
derstand as well as do we in the Congress 
and, in large part, the American people. 
Yet I can recall occasions when some 
Member of the House of Commons in 
England, exercising his right to speak 
his mind and of course speaking only for 
himself, said something uncomplimen- 
tary about the United States and the 
American people did not like it. But the 
repercussions were not too harmful to 
the amiable relationships of two friendly 
countries because we knew that, in the 
final analysis, the legislator that re- 
flected upon us was just an individual 
speaking for himself. 

I do not criticize, and certainly I am 
in no position or in the frame of mind 
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to set myself up as censor over another 
Member’s utterances, but I do regret 
when any Member of the Congress in 
either body unnecessarily injects the per- 
sonalities of friendly governments in the 
heated debates of the Congress. We are 
too far away and our information is too 
scant for us to attempt appraisements. 
Every new country must go through the 
experience of birth pains. The leaders in 
those new countries will rise and fall and 
new leaders will rise and fall according 
to the appraisement of the peoples of 
their own respective countries. It has 
been that way in our United States, and 
so it will continue as long as we have 
free and independent government. The 
discussion in the Congress of foreign per- 
sonalities I appreciate is not so intended, 
but too often it is interpreted in the 
propaganda of the enslaved world as 
interference in the internal affairs of 
other countries. 

A chairman of the African Subcom- 
mittee I have had the privilege and the 
pleasure of meeting many African lead- 
ers, and I can truthfully say that with- 
out an exception they have impressed 
me as being dedicated to their tasks. 
This does not mean that I would ap- 
prove of everything that they did or 
that I would approve of everything that 
they said. Men and women, being 
human, are not infallible, and this is true 
in our own country as well as in the 
new countries of Africa, but the best 
check on human weaknesses we have 
found in our own experience comes from 
the people themselves passing judgment 
on their own leaders and their own gov- 
ernments. I have said on other occa- 
sions, and I repeat it now because it is so 
important for our people to remember, 
that the good neighbor in any com- 
munity is not the one who goes into his 
neighbor’s home to scold but it is the 
neighbor who runs his own home so 
happily that he sets a pattern for neigh- 
borly deportment that becomes conta- 
gious throughout the entire neighbor- 
hood. 

I am content that the peoples of Af- 
rica should work out their own national 
destiny. They have taken upon them- 
selves the responsibilities of free govern- 
ment, and I think they have taken on 
those responsibilities with the same 
spirit of dedication as moved our fore- 
fathers, and I have the faith that they 
will not fail. I shall not attempt to sit 
in judgment on the qualifications of 
their leaders. I would not wish them to 
project themselves into the Second Con- 
gressional District of Illinois and to seek 
to pass upon my qualifications as the 
representative of my own neighbors. To 
me the comparison is irrefutable. If we 
respect the sovereignty of another 
friendly nation we must show the same 
respect to the people who select the lead- 
ers and who in a democratic world are 
alone responsible for the governments 
they place in office. 

Mr. Speaker, I speak now for the Sub- 
committee on Africa. We have faith in 
Africa’s tomorrow. We have faith in the 
peoples of Africa. We appreciate that 
the problems of the present, the prob- 
lems that always will attend the leaving 
behind of one status quo to gain a higher 
plateau—we appreciate that these prob- 
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lems will be many and will be trying, 
but we do have the faith that the prob- 
lems one by one will be met and will 
be conquered, and that the tomorrow of 
Africa under government of, for, and 
by the people will be as bright as the 
sunshine itself. 


STATUS OF APPROPRIATION BILLS, 
86TH CONGRESS, 2D SESSION, AS 
OF AUGUST 26, 1960 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to extend my re- 

marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include a table. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CANNON. Mr. Speaker, with the 
adoption of the conference report on 
mutual security appropriations, the to- 
tals of the appropriations in the 17 bills 
enacted are under the President’s budget 
requests by $257,546,453. 

The conference report on the public 
works bill will be filed tonight. That will 
leave only the second supplemental bill, 
passed today, remaining for disposition. 

Even allowing for the customary ex- 
cesses attendant to the last chance sup- 
plemental of the session, it now appears 
& certainty that the bills will aggregate 
something less than the President's re- 
quests for appropriations. If Khru- 
shchev had not wrecked the summit 
meeting, the reduction could have been 
larger. 

These record-breaking budgets have 
hiked the public debt by more than $20 
billion in the last 7 years. This morn- 
ing’s paper discloses the inevitable re- 
sult: The Department yesterday reported 
another alltime high watermark in the 
cost-of-living index. As night follows 
day, so the cost of living rises in the 
wake of spending beyond income. And 
most of it for nondefense purposes. 

The customary table follows: 


Status of the appropriation bills for the 
86th Cong., 2d sess., as of Aug. 26, 1960 


Bills compared) Bills compared 
with House | with budget 


Net total for the 17 ses- 
sion bills 


ing: 
£ Publie works, as 
+23, 302, 450 


PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1961 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
on the part of the House have until mid- 
night tonight to file a conference report 
on the bill H.R. 12326, the public works 
appropriation bill, 1961. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1960 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
12580) to extend and improve coverage 
under the Federal old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance system and to re- 
move hardships and inequities; improve 
the financing of the trust funds; and 
provide grants to States for medical care 
for aged individuals of low income; to 
amend the public assistance and mater- 
nal and child welfare provisions of the 
Social Security Act; to improve the un- 
employment compensation provisions of 
such act; and for other purposes, and 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of the 
House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Repr. No. 2165) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
12580) to extend and improve coverage under 
the Federal Old-Age, Survivors, and Disabil- 
ity Insurance System and to remove hard- 
ships and inequities, improve the financing 
of the trust funds, and provide disability 
benefits to additional individuals under such 
system; to provide grants to States for med- 
ical care for aged individuals of low income; 
to amend the public assistance and maternal 
and child welfare provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act; to improve the unemployment 
compensation provisions of such Act; and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 21, 23, 24, 25, 26, 28, 29, 30, 
31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 41, 45, 46, 48, 49, 
51, 52, 53, 54, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 
76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 
89, 100, and 101. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 11, 18, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 38, 39, 40, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 97, 98, 
99, 102, 103, 104, and 105, and agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: 


“TABLE OF CONTENTS 
“Title I—Coverage 


“Sec. 101. Extension of time for ministers to 
elect coverage. 
“Sec. 102. State and local governmental em- 
ployees. 
“(a) Delegation by Governor of 
certification functions. 
“(b) Employees transferred 
from one retirement sys- 
tem to another. 
“(c) Retroactive coverage. 
“(d) Policemen and firemen. 
“(e) Limitation on States’ lia- 
bility for employer (and 
employee) contributions 
in certain cases. 
“(f) Statute of limitations for 
State and local coverage. 
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(8) gerne aay and county hos- 


pitals 
“(h) Validation of coverage 
for certain Mississippi 


teachers. 

(1) Justices of the peace and 
constables in the State 
of Nebraska. 

(J) Teana in the State of 


“(k) Sateen “employees in the 
State of California. 

“(1) Inclusion of Texas among 
States which are per- 
mitted to divide their 
retirement systems into 
two parts for purposes of 
obtaining social security 
coverage under Federal- 
State agreement. 


“Sec. 103. Extension of the program to Guam 


and American Samoa. 

“Sec, 104. Service of parent for son or 
daughter. 

Sec. 105. Employees of nonprofit organiza- 
tions. 


“Sec. 106. American citizen employees of 
foreign governments and inter- 
national organizations. 

“Title II—Eligibility for Benefits 

“Sec. 201. Children born or adopted after 
onset of parent’s disability. 

“Sec. 202. Continued dependency of step- 
child on natural father. 

“Sec. 203. Payment of burial expenses. 

“Sec. 204. Fully insured status. 

“Sec. 205. Survivors of individuals who died 
prior to 1940 and of certain 
other individuals. 

“Sec. 206. Crediting of quarters of coverage 
for years before 1951. 

“Sec. 207. Time needed to acquire status of 
wife, child, or husband in cer- 
tain cases. 

„Sec. 208. Marriages subject to legal impedi- 
ment. 

“Sec. 209. Penalty deductions under foreign 
work test. 

“Sec. 210. Extension of filing period for hus- 
band’s, widower's, or parent’s 
benefits in certain cases. 

“Sec. 211. Increase in the earned income 
limitation. 

“Title I1I—Benefit Amounts 

“Sec. 301. Increase in insurance benefits of 
children of deceased workers. 

“Sec. 302. Maximum family benefits in cer- 
tain cases. 

“Sec, 303. Computations and recomputations 
of primary insurance amounts. 

“Sec. 304. Elimination of certain obsolete 
recomputations. 

“Title IV Disability Insurance Benefits and 

the Disability Freeze 

“Sec. 401. Elimination of requirement of at- 
tainment of age fifty for disabil- 
ity insurance benefits. 

“Sec. 402. Elimination of the waiting period 
for disability insurance benefits 
in certain cases. 

“Sec. 403. Period of trial work by disabled 
individual. 

“Sec. 404. Special insured status test in cer- 
tain cases for disability pur- 
poses. 

“Title V—Employment Security 
“Part 1—Short Title 
“Sec. 501. Short title. 


“Part 2—Employment Security Administra- 
tive Financing Amendments 
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“Sec. 521. Amendment of title IX of the 
Social Security Act. 

Sec. 901. Employment security 
administration account. 

Sec. 902. Transfers between Fed- 
eral unemployment account 
and employment security ad- 
ministration account. 

Sec. 903. Amounts transferred 
to State accounts. 

Sec. 904. Unemployment Trust 
Fund. 

“Sec. 522. Amendment of title XII of the 
Social Security Act. 

Sec. 1201. Advances to State 
unemployment funds. 

Sec. 1202. Repayment by State 
of advances to State unem- 
ployment funds. 

Sec. 1203. Advances to Federal 
unemployment account. 

Sec. 1204. Definition of Gover- 
nor. 

“Sec. 523. Amendments to the Federal Un- 
employment Tax Act. 
“Sec. 524. Conforming amendments. 


“Part 3—Extension of Coverage Under Un- 

employment Compensation Program 

“Sec. 531, Federal instrumentalities. 

“Sec. 532. American aircraft. 

“Sec. 533. Feeder organizations, etc. 

“Sec. 534. Fraternal beneficiary societies, 
agricultural organizations, vol- 
untary employees’ beneficiary 
associations, etc. 

“Sec. 535. Effective date. 


“Part 4—Extension of Federal-State Unem- 
ployment Compensation Program to 
Puerto Rico 

“Sec. 641. Extension of titles III, IX, and 

XII of the Social Security Act. 

“Sec. 542. Federal employees and ex-serv- 

icemen. 

“Sec. 543. Extension of Federal Unemploy- 

ment Tax Act. 


“Title VI—Medical Services for the Aged 


“Sec, 601. Amendments to title I of the 
Social Security Act. 

“Sec. 602. Increase in limitations on assist- 
ance payment to Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, and Guam. 

“Sec. 603. Technical amendment. 

“Sec. 604. Effective dates. 

“Title VII—Miscellaneous 

“Sec. 701. Investment of Trust Funds, 

“Sec. 702. Survival of actions. 

“Sec. 703. Periods of limitation ending on 
nonwork days. 

“Sec. 704. Advisory Council on 
Security Financing. 

“Sec. 705. Medical care guides and reports 
for public assistance and medi- 
cal assistance for the aged. 

“Sec. 706. Temporary extension of certain 
special provisions relating to 
State plans for aid to the blind. 

“Sec. 707. Maternal and child welfare. 

“Sec. 708. Amendment preserving relation- 
ship between railroad retire- 
ment and old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance. 

“Sec. 709. Meaning of term ‘Secretary’. 

“Sec. 710. Ald to the blind.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with amendments as follows: 

Omit the matter proposed to be inserted by 

the Senate amendment, restore the matter 

proposed to be stricken out by the Senate 
amendment, and on page 15 of the House en- 

grossed bill strike out lines 11 through 15 


Social 


1960 


and insert the following: “wages paid be- 
fore (1) January 1, 1957, in the case of an 
agreement or modification which is mailed or 
delivered by other means to the Secretary 
before January 1, 1962, or (ii) the first day 
of the year in which the agreement or modi- 
fication is mailed or delivered by other means 
to the Secretary, in the case of an agree- 
ment or modification which is so mailed or 
delivered on or after January 1, 1962”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: 

“Certain Employees in the State of California 

“(k) Notwithstanding any provision of 
section 218 of the Social Security Act, the 
agreement with the State of California here- 
tofore entered into pursuant to such section 
may at the option of such State be modified, 
at any time prior to 1962, pursuant to sub- 
section (c)(4) of such section 218, so as to 
apply to services performed by any individual 
who, on or after January 1, 1957, and on or 
before December 31, 1959, was employed by 
such State (or any political subdivision 
thereof) in any hospital employee’s position 
which, on September 1, 1954, was covered by 
a retirement system, but which, prior to 1960, 
was removed from coverage by such retire- 
ment system if, prior to July 1, 1960, there 
have been paid in good faith to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, with respect to any of 
the services performed by such individual 
in any such position, amounts equivalent to 
the sum of the taxes which would have been 
imposed by sections 3101 and 3111 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 if such serv- 
ices had constituted employment for pur- 
poses of chapter 21 of such Code at the time 
they were performed. Notwithstanding the 
provisions of subsection (1) of such section 
218, such modification shall be effective with 
respect to (1) all services performed by such 
individual in any such position on or after 
January 1, 1960, and (2) all such services, 
performed before such date, with respect to 
which amounts equivalent to such taxes have, 
prior to the date of enactment of this sub- 
section, been paid.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 12, and agree 
to the same with amendments as follows: 
Restore the matter proposed to be stricken 
out by the Senate amendment, and— 

On page 28, line 4, of the House engrossed 
bill, strike out the comma after “Puerto 
Rico”, 

On page 30, line 4, of the House engrossed 
bill, strike out a semicolon” and insert 
: or", 

On page 30, line 12, of the House engrossed 
bill, strike out “; or” and insert a period. 

On page 35, line 25, of the House engrossed 
bill, strike out “a semicolon” and insert 
ms or”. 

On page 36, line 8, of the House engrossed 
bill, strike out “; or” and insert a period. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree 
to the same with amendments as follows: 
Restore the matter proposed to be stricken 
out by the Senate amendment, and on page 
48, line 5, of the House engrossed bill, strike 
out “105” and insert the following: “104”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 15, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In leu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 
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lowing: “105”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “106”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 27, and agree 
to the same with amendments as follows: 
Restore the matter proposed to be stricken 
out by the Senate amendment, and in the 
House engrossed bill, beginning with page 
59, line 22, strike out all through line 23 on 
page 60; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 42: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 42, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “three”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 43: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 43, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: three“; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 44: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 44, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “three”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 47, and agree 
to the same with amendments as follows: 
Omit the matter proposed to be inserted by 
the Senate amendment, restore the matter 
proposed to be stricken out by the Senate 
amendment, and— 

On page 78 of the House engrossed bill, 
strike out lines 19 through 21 and insert the 
following: 

“Sec. 209. (a) The subsection of section 
203 of the Social Security Act redesignated 
as subsection (g) by section 211(c) of this 
Act is amended by striking out (b) or (c)’ 
wherever it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘(c)’; and by striking out ‘(other 
than an event specified in subsection (b) (1) 
or (o) (1) .“ 

On page 79, line 1, of the House engrossed 
bill, after “Act”, insert the following: “, as 
in effect prior to such date”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 50: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 50, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“INCREASE IN THE EARNED INCOME LIMITATION 

“Src. 211. (a) Subsection (b) of section 
203 of the Social Security Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

““Deductions on account of work 

„%) Deductions, in such amounts and 
at such time or times as the Secretary shall 
determine, shall be made from any payment 
or payments under this title to which an 
individual is entitled, and from any pay- 
ment or payments to which any other per- 
sons are entitled on the basis of such indi- 
vidual's wages and self-employment income, 
until the total of such deductions equals— 

(1) such individual's benefit or benefits 
under section 202 for any month, and 

““(2) if such individual was entitled to 
old-age insurance benefits under section 
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202(a) for such month, the benefit or bene- 
fits of all other persons for such month 
under section 202 based on such individual's 
wages and self-employment income, 
if for such month he is charged with excess 
earnings, under the provisions of subsection 
(f) of this section, equal to the total of bene- 
fits referred to in clauses (1) and (2). If 
the excess earnings so charged are less than 
such total of benefits, such deductions with 
respect to such month shall be equal only 
to the amount of such excess earnings, If a 
child who has attained the age of 18 and is 
entitled to child’s insurance benefits, or a 
person who is entitled to mother's insurance 
benefits, is married to an individual entitled 
to old-age insurance benefits under section 
202 (a), such child or such person, as the case 
may be, shall, for the purposes of this sub- 
section and subsection (f), be deemed to 
be entitled to such benefits on the basis of 
the and self-employment income of 
such individual entitled to old-age insurance 
benefits. If a deduction has already been 
made under this subsection with respect 
to a person’s benefit or benefits under section 
202 for a month, he shall be deemed entitied 
to payments under such section for such 
month for purposes of further deductions 
under this subsection, and for purposes of 
charging of each person’s excess earnings 
under subsection (f), only to the extent of 
the total of his benefits remaining after such 
earlier deductions have been made, For pur- 
poses of this subsection and subsection 
{= 

“*(A) an individual shall be deemed to be 
entitled to payments under section 202 equal 
to the amount of the benefit or benefits to 
which he ts entitled under such section after 
the application of subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, but without the application of the 
penultimate sentence thereof; and 

“*(B) if a deduction is made with respect 
to an individual’s benefit or benefits under 
section 202 because of the occurrence in any 
month of an event specified in subsection 
(c) or (d) of this section or in section 
222(b), such individual shall not be consid- 
ered to be entitled to any benefits under 
such section 202 for such month.“ 

“(b) Subsection (c) of section 203 of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 


“Deductions on account of noncovered 
work outside the United States or failure 
to have child in care 
„e) Deductions, in such amounts and at 

such time or times as the Secretary shall 
determine, shall be made from any payment 
or payments under this title to which an 
individual is entitled, until the total of such 
deductions equals such individual’s benefit 
or benefits under section 202 for any 
month— 

“*(1) in which such individual is under 
the age of seventy-two and on seven or more 
different calendar days of which he engaged 
in noncovered remunerative activity outside 
the United States; or 

“*(2) in which such individual, if a wife 
under age sixty-five entitled to a wife's in- 
surance benefit, did not have in her care 
(individually or jointly with her husband) 
a child of her husband entitled to a child's 
insurance benefit and such wife's insurance 
benefit for such month was not reduced 
under the provisions of section 202(q); or 

“*(3) in which such individual, if a widow 
entitled to a mother’s insurance benefit, did 
not have in her care a child of her deceased 
husband entitled to a child’s insurance ben- 
efit; or 

“*(4) in which such individual, if a for- 
mer wife divorced entitled to a mother's 
insurance benefit, did not haye in her care 
a child of her deceased former husband who 
(A) is her son, daughter, or legally adopted 
child and (B) is entitled to a child’s insur- 
ance benefit on the basis of the wages and 
self-employment income of her deceased 
former husband. 
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For purposes of paragraphs (2), (3), and (4) 
of this subsection, a child shall not be con- 
sidered to be entitled to a child’s insurance 
benefit for any month in which an event 
specified in section 222(b) occurs with re- 
spect to such child. No deduction shall be 
made under this subsection from any child’s 
insurance benefit for the month in which 
the child entitled to such benefit attained 
the age of eighteen or any subsequent 
month.’” 

(c) Section 203 of such Act is amended 
by redesignating subsections (d), (e), (f), 
(g), and (h) as subsections (e), (f), (g), 
(h), and (i), respectively, and by inserting 
after subsection (c) the following new sub- 
section: 


“Deductions from dependents’ benefits on 
account of noncovered work outside the 
United States by old-age insurance bene- 
ficiary 
„d) (1) Deductions shall be made from 

any wife’s, husband’s, or child’s insurance 

benefit, based on the wages and self-employ- 
ment income of an individual entitled to 
old-age insurance benefits, to which a wife, 
husband, or child is entitled, until the total 
of such deductions equals such wife’s, hus- 
band’s, or child’s insurance benefit or bene- 
fits under section 202 for any month in 
which such individual is under the age of 
seventy-two and on seven or more different 
calendar days of which he engaged in non- 
covered remunerative activity outside the 

United States. 

“*(2) Deductions shall be made from any 
child’s insurance benefit to which a child 
who has attained the age of eighteen is en- 
titled, or from any mother’s insurance bene- 
fit to which a person is entitled, until the 
total of such deductions equals such child's 
insurance benefit or benefits or mother's 
insurance benefit or benefits under section 
202 for any month in which such child or 
person entitled to mother’s insurance bene- 
fits is married to an individual who is en- 
titled to old-age insurance benefits and on 
seven or more different calendar days of 
which such individual engaged in non- 
covered remunerative activity outside the 
United States.’ 

“(d) The subsection of section 203 of such 
Act redesignated as subsection (e) by sub- 
section (c) of this section is amended to 
read as follows: 


“ ‘Occurrence of more than one event 


“*(e) If more than one of the events 
specified in subsections (c) and (d) and 
section 222(b) occurs in any one month 
which would occasion deductions equal to a 
benefit for such month, only an amount 
equal to such benefit shall be deducted.’ 

“(e) The subsection of section 203 of such 
Act redesignated as subsection (f) by sub- 
section (c) of this section is amended to 
read as follows: 


“‘Months to which earnings are charged 


„) For purposes of subsection (b)— 

61) The amount of an individual's ex- 
cess earnings (as defined in paragraph (3)) 
shall be charged to months as follows: 
There shall be charged to the first month of 
such taxable year an amount of his excess 
earnings equal to the sum of the payments 
to which he and all other persons are en- 
titled for such month under section 202 on 
the basis of his wages and self-employment 
income (or the total of his excess earnings if 
such excess earnings are less than such 
sum), and the balance, if any, of such excess 
earnings shall be charged to each succeed- 
ing month in such year to the extent, in 
the case of each such month, of the sum of 
the payments to which such individual and 
all other persons are entitled for such 
month under section 202 on the basis of his 
Wages and self-employment income, until 
the total of such excess has been so charged. 
Where an individual is entitled to benefits 
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under section 202(a) and other persons are 
entitled to benefits under section 202 (b), 
(c), or (d) on the basis of the wages and 
self-employment income of such individual, 
the excess earnings of such individual for 
any taxable year shall be charged in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this sub- 
section before the excess earnings of such 
persons for a taxable year are charged to 
months in such individual’s taxable year. 
Notwithstanding the preceding provisions of 
this paragraph, no part of the excess earn- 
ings of an individual shall be charged to 
any month (A) for which such individual 
was not entitled to a benefit under this title, 
(B) in which such individual was age 
seventy-two or over, (C) in which such in- 
dividual, if a child entitled to child’s in- 
surance benefits, has attained the age of 18, 
or (D) in which such individual did not en- 
gage in self-employment and did not render 
services for wages (determined as provided 
in paragraph (5) of this subsection) of more 
than $100. 

“*(2) As used in paragraph (1), the term 
‘first month of such taxable year’ means 
the earliest month in such year to which the 
charging of excess earnings described in 
such paragraph is not prohibited by the 
application of clauses (a), (B), (C), and 
(D) thereof. 

“*(3) For purposes of paragraph (1) and 
subsection (h), an individual’s excess earn- 
ings for a taxable year shall be his earnings 
for such year in excess of the product of 
$100 multiplied by the number of months in 
such year, except that of the first $300 of 
such excess (or all of such excess if it Is less 
than $300), an amount equal to one-half 
thereof shall not be included. The excess 
earnings as derived under the preceding 
sentence, if not a multiple of $1, shall be 
reduced to the next lower multiple of $1. 

. “*(4) For purposes of clause (D) of para- 
graph (1)— 

“*(A) An individual will be presumed, 
with respect to any month, to have been 
engaged in self-employment in such month 
until it is shown to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary that such individual rendered no 
substantial services in such month with re- 
spect to any trade or business the net income 
or loss of which is includible in computing 
(as provided in paragraph (5) of this sub- 
section) his net earnings or net loss from 
self-employment for any taxable year. The 
Secretary shall by regulations prescribe the 
methods and criteria for determining wheth- 
er or not an individual has rendered sub- 
stantial services with respect to any trade or 
business. 

“*(B) An individual will be presumed, 
with respect to any month, to have rendered 
services for wages (determined as provided 
in paragraph (5) of this subsection) of more 
than $100 until it is shown to the satisfac- 
tion of the Secretary that such individual 
did not render such services in such month 
for more than such amount. 

“*(5)(A) An individual’s earnings for a 
taxable year shall be (i) the sum of his 
wages for services rendered in such year and 
his net earnings from self-employment for 
such year, minus (ii) any net loss from self- 
employment for such year. 

„) In determining an individual’s net 
earnings from self-employment and his net 
loss from self-employment for purposes of 
subparagraph (A) of this paragraph and 
paragraph (4), the provisions of section 211, 
other than paragraphs (1), (4), and (5) of 
subsection (c), shall be applicable; and any 
excess of income over deductions resulting 
from such a computation shall be his net 
earnings from self-employment and any ex- 
cess of deductions over income so resulting 
shall be his net loss from self-employment. 

0) For purposes of this subsection, an 
individual’s wages shall be computed without 
regard to the limitations as to amounts of 
remuneration specified in subsections (a), 
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(g) (2), (g)(3), (h)(2), and (J) of section 
209; and in making such computation serv- 
ices which do not constitute employment as 
defined in section 210, performed within the 
United States by the individual as an em- 
ployee or performed outside the United 
States in the active military or naval service 
of the United States, shall be deemed to be 
employment as so defined if the remunera- 
tion for such services is not includible in 
computing his net earnings or net loss from 
self-employment. 

“*(6) For purposes of this subsection, 
wages (determined as provided in paragraph 
(5) (C)) which, according to reports received 
by the Secretary, are paid to an individual 
during a taxable year shall be presumed to 
have been paid to him for services performed 
in such year until it is shown to the satis- 
faction of the Secretary that they were paid 
for services performed in another taxable 
year. If such reports with respect to an 
individual show his wages for a calendar 
year, such individual's taxable year shall be 
presumed to be a calendar year for purposes 
of this subsection until it is shown to the 
satisfaction of the Secretary that his taxable 
year is not a calendar year. 

„%) Where an individual’s excess earn- 
ings are charged to a month and the excess 
earnings so charged are less than the total 
of the payments (without regard to such 
charging) to which all persons are entitled 
under section 202 for such month on the 
basis of his wages and self-employment in- 
come, the difference between such total and 
the excess so charged to such month shall 
be paid (if it is otherwise payable under this 
title) to such individual and other persons 
in the proportion that the benefit to which 
each of them is entitled (without regard to 
such charging, without the application of 
section 202(k) (3), and prior to the applica- 
tion of section 203 (a)) bears to the total of 
the benefits to which all of them are en- 
titled.’ 

() The subsection of section 203 of such 
Act redesignated as subsection (h) by sub- 
section (c) of this section is amended (1) 
by striking out ‘paragraph (4) of subsection 
(e)’ wherever it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘paragraph (5) of subsection (f)“, (2) 
by striking out in subparagraph (B) of 
Paragraph (1) ‘paragraph (3) of subsection 
(g)’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘para- 
graph (3) of this subsection’, (3) by striking 
out (b) ()“ wherever it appears and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘(b)’, and (4) by striking 
out in paragraph (3) ‘suspend the payment’ 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘suspend the total 
or less than the total payment’. 

“(g) The subsection of section 203 of such 
Act redesignated as subsection (i) by sub- 
section (c) of this section is amended by 
striking out ‘subsection (b), (f), or (g) of 
this section’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘subsection (b), (e), (g), or (h) of this 
section’. 

“(h) Subsection (1) of section 203 of such 
Act is amended by striking out ‘subsection 
(f) or (g)(1)(A)’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘subsection (g) or (h) (I) (A) 

“(i) The last sentence of section 202(n) (1) 
of such Act is amended by striking out 
‘section 203 (b) and (c)’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘section 203 (b), (e), and (d)“. 

“(j)(1) Clause (A) of section 202(q) (5) 
of such Act is amended by striking out 
‘paragraph (1) or (2) of’ and by inserting 
before the comma at the end thereof ‘or 
paragraph (1) of section 203(c)’. 

“(2) Clause (B) of such section 202(q) (5) 
is amended by striking out ‘paragraph (1) or 
(2) of section 203(b), under section 203(c)' 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘section 203(b), 
under section 203(c)(1), under section 203 
(a) (1)’. 

“(k)(1) Clause (A) of section 202(q) (6) 
of such Act is amended by striking out ‘sec- 
tion 203(b) (1) or (2), under section 203(c)’ 
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and inserting in lieu thereof ‘section 203(b), 
under section 203(c)(1), under section 
203 (d) (1). 

(2) Clause (D) of such section 202 (q) (6) 
is amended by striking out paragraph (1) 
or (2) of' and by inserting immediately be- 
fore the period ‘or paragraph (1) of section 
203(c)’. 

“(1) Section 202(t)(7) of such Act is 
amended by striking out ‘subsections (b) 
and (c) of section 203’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘subsections (b), (c), and (d) of 
section 203’, 

„m) Section 208 (a) (3) of such Act is 
amended by striking out ‘section 203 (e)“ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘section 203 (f)!“ 

“(n) Section 215(g) of such Act is 
amended by striking out ‘203(a)’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘203(a) and deductions 
under section 203(b)’. 

„(o) (1) Section 3(e) of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937 is amended by striking 
out ‘subsections (f) and (g)(2) of section 
203 of the Social Security Act’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘subsections (g) and (h) (2) 
of section 203 of the Social Security Act’. 

(2) Section 5(i)(1)(ii) of the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 is amended— 

„(A) by striking out ‘section 203(e)’ each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘section 203 (f)“; 

„(B) by striking out ‘section 203(g) (8) 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘section 203 
(h) (8) 7 and 

“(C) by striking out ‘earnings’ each place 
it appears and inserting in lieu thereof ‘ex- 
cess earnings’. 

„p) Section 203 (c), (d), (e), (g), and 
(i) of the Social Security Act as amended by 
this Act shall be effective with respect to 
monthly benefits for months after December 
1960. 

“(q) Section 203 (b), (f), and (h) of the 
Social Security Act as amended by this Act 
shall be effective with respect to taxable 
years beginning after December 1960. 

“(r) Section 203 (1) of the Social Security 
Act as amended by this Act, to the extent 
that it applies to section 203(g) of the Social 
Security Act as amended by this Act, shall 
be effective with respect to monthly benefits 
for months after December 1960 and, to the 
extent that it applies to section 203(h) (1) 
(A) of the Social Security Act as amended 
by this Act, shall be effective with respect to 
taxable years beginning after December 1960. 

%s) The amendments made by subsec- 
tions (i), (J), (k), (1), (m), (n), and (o) of 
this section, to the extent that they make 
changes in references to provisions of sec- 
tion 203 of the Social Security Act, shall take 
effect in the manner provided in subsec- 
tions (p) and (q) of this section for the 
provisions of such section 203 to which the 
respective references so changed relate. 

“(t) In any case where— 

“(1) an individual has earnings (as de- 
fined in section 203(e) (4) of the Social Se- 
curity Act as in effect prior to the enactment 
of this Act) in a taxable year which begins 
before 1961 and ends in 1961 (but not on 
December 31, 1961), and 

“(2) such individual’s spouse or child en- 
titled to monthly benefits on the basis of 
such individual's self-employment income 
has excess earnings (as defined in section 
203 (f) (3) of the Social Security Act as 
amended by this Act) in a taxable year 
which begins after 1960, and 

“(3) one or more months in the taxable 
years specified in paragraph (2) are included 
in the taxable year specified in paragraph (1), 
then, if a deduction is imposed against 
the benefits payable to such individual with 
respect to a month described in paragraph 
(8), such spouse or child, as the case may be, 
shall not, for purposes of subsections (b) 
and (f) of section 203 of the Social Security 
Act as amended by this Act, be entitled to 
a payment for such month.” 
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And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 55: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 55, and agree 
to the same with amendments as follows: 
Omit the matter proposed to be inserted by 
the Senate amendment, restore the matter 
proposed to be stricken out by the Senate 
amendment, and on page 93, line 14, of the 
House engrossed bill, insert quotation marks 
after the period; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 82; That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 82, and agree 
to the same with amendments as follows: 
Restore the matter proposed to be stricken 
out by the Senate amendment, and on page 
146 of the House engrossed bill, after line 
10, insert the following: 

“(g) Notwithstanding section 203(b) of 
the Farm Credit Act of 1959, sections 3305 (b). 
3306(c) (6), and 3308 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 and sections 1501(a) and 
1507(a) of the Social Security Act shall be 
applicable, according to their terms, to the 
Federal land banks, Federal intermediate 
credit banks, and banks for cooperatives.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 90: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 90, and agree 
to the same with amendments as follows: 
Omit the matter proposed to be inserted by 
the Senate amendment, restore the matter 
proposed to be stricken out by the Senate 
amendment, and on page 153 of the House 
engrossed bill, after line 25, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“(c) Effective on and after January 1, 1961, 
section 5(b) of the Act of June 6, 1933, as 
amended (29 U.S.C., sec. 49d (b)), is amended 
by striking out ‘Puerto Rico, Guam,’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘Guam’.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 96: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 96, and agree 
to the same with amendments, as follows: 
On page 43 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ments, strike out lines 10, 11, and 12, and 
insert: 

“(2) provide for financial participation by 
the State:“. 

On page 44 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ments, after line 18, insert: 

“(9) provide, if the plan includes assist- 
ance for or on behalf of individuals in pri- 
vate or public institutions, for the establish- 
ment or designation of a State authority or 
authorities which shall be responsible for 
establishing and maintaining standards for 
such institutions;”. 

On page 44, line 19, of the Senate engrossed 
amendments, strike out “(9)” and insert 
“(10)”. 

On page 44, line 24, of the Senate engrossed 
amendments, strike out “provide” and insert 
include“. 

On page 45, Iine 2, of the Senate engrossed 
amendments, after “assistance;”, insert 
“and”, 

On page 45, line 9, of the Senate engrossed 
amendments, after “services;”, insert and“. 

On page 45 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ments, strike out line 10 and all that follows 
through line 15. 

On page 46, line 7, of the Senate en- 
grossed amendments, after “assistance;”, 
insert “and”. 

On page 47 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ments, line 11, strike out the quotation 
marks and after line 11 insert: 

“(c) Nothing in this title shall be con- 
strued to permit a State to have in effect 
with respect to any period more than one 
State plan approved under this title.” 

On page 50 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ments, line 23, insert before the semicolon 
“(including expenditures for insurance pre- 
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miums for medical or any other type of re- 
medial care or the cost thereof)”. 

On page 51 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ments, strike out lines 15 through 19 and 
insert: 

“(f)(1) Section 6 of such Act is amended 
by striking out ‘but does not include’ and 
all that follows and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘but does not include— 

1) any such payments to or care in 
behalf of any individual who is an inmate 
of a public institution (except as a patient 
in a medical institution) or any individual 
who is a patient in an institution for tuber- 
culosis or mental diseases, or 

“*(2) any such payments to any individ- 
ual who has been diagnosed as having 
tuberculosis or psychosis and is a patient in 
a medical institution as a result thereof, or 

63) any such care in behalf of any in- 
dividual, who is a patient in a medical in- 
stitution as a result of a diagnosis that he 
has tuberculosis or psychosis, with respect to 
any period after the individual has been a 
patient in such an institution, as a result 
of such diagnosis, for forty-two days.“ 

On page 52 of the Senate engrossed 
amendments, strike out lines 19 through 22 
and insert “except that such term does not 
include any such payments with respect 
to— 

“*(A) care or services for any individual 
who is an inmate of a public institution (ex- 
cept as a patient in a medical institution) 
or any individual who is a patient in an 
institution for tuberculosis or mental dis- 
eases; or 

„B) care or services for any individual, 
who is a patient in a medical institution as 
a result of a diagnosis of tuberculosis or 
psychosis, with respect to any period after 
the individual has been a patient in such an 
institution, as a result of such diagnosis, 
for forty-two days.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 106: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 106, 
and agree to the same with amendments as 
follows: Omit the matter proposed to be 
stricken out by the Senate amendment, in- 
sert the matter proposed to be inserted by 
the Senate amendment, and on page 181 of 
the House engrossed bill strike out lines 8 
through 10 and insert the following: 

“(B) Section 522(a) of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking out ‘such portion of $60,- 
000’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$50,000 or, 
if greater, such portion of 870,000“.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 107: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 107, 
and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed 
to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

“AID TO THE BLIND 


“Sec. 710. (a) Effective for the period 
beginning with the first day of the calendar 
quarter which begins after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, and ending with the 
close of June 30, 1962, clause (8) of sec- 
tion 1002(a) of the Social Security Act is 
amended to read as follows: ‘(8) provide 
that the State agency shall, in determining 
need, take into consideration any other in- 
come and resources of the individual claim- 
ing aid to the blind; except that, in making 
such determination, the State agency shall 
disregard either (i) the first $50 per month 
of earned income, or (ii) the first $85 per 
month of earned income plus one-half of 
earned income in excess of $85 per month;’. 

“(b) Effective July 1, 1962, clause (8) of 
such section 1002(a) is amended to read 
as follows: ‘(8) provide that the State agency 
shall, in determining need, take into con- 
sideration any other income and resources of 
the individual claiming aid to the blind; 
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except that, in making such determination, 
the State agency shall disregard the first 
$85 per month of earned income, plus one- 
half of earned income in excess of $85 per 
month;’.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


Managers on the Part of the House. 
Harry F. BYRD, 
ROBERT S. KERR, 
J. ALLEN FREAR, 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
FRANK CARLSON, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


s on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 12580) to extend 
and improve coverage under the Federal Old- 
Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance Sys- 
tem and to remove hardships and inequities, 
improve the financing of the trust funds, and 
provide disability benefits to additional in- 
dividuals under such system; to provide 
grants to States for medical care for aged 
individuals of low income; to amend the 
public assistance and maternal and child 
Welfare provisions of the Social Security 
Act; to improve the unemployment compen- 
sation provisions of such Act; and for other 
purposes, submit the following statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the conferees and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 

The following Senate amendments made 
technical, clerical, clarifying, or conforming 
changes: 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
22, 23, 25, 28, 29, 30, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 
38, 39, 41, 43, 44, 46, 47, 48, 52, 53, 54, 55, 
56, 92, 94, 95, 98, 100, 102, 103, 104, and 105. 
With respect to these amendments (1) the 
House either recedes or recedes with amend- 
ments which are technical, clerical, clarify- 
ing, or conforming in nature, or (2) the 
Senate recedes in order to conform to other 
action agreed upon by the committee of con- 
ference. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR MINISTERS TO ELECT 
COVERAGE 


Amendment No. 3: The Senate amend- 
ment added to section 101(b) of the House 
bill a new provision amending section 
1402(e) (3) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954. It would under certain conditions per- 
mit a minister who, before the enactment of 
the amendment, had filed a certificate elect- 
ing to be covered under the old-age, survi- 
vors, and disability insurance program ef- 
fective beginning with his first taxable year 
ending after 1956, to file a supplemental 
certificate making the original certificate ef- 
fective beginning with his first taxable year 
ending after 1955. The House recedes. 
LIMITATION ON STATES’ LIABILITY UNDER 

COVERAGE AGREEMENT IN CERTAIN CASES 

Amendment No. 7: Section 102(e) of the 
House bill amended section 218(e) of the 
Social Security Act so as to permit a cover- 
age agreement between the Secretary and a 
State to treat the wages of an individual 
who during the course of a year is an em- 
ployee both of the State and a political 
subdivision or subdivisions, or of more than 
one subdivision, as though such wages had 
been paid to him by a single employer, in 
order to limit the State’s liability for em- 
ployer contributions on such individual's 
wages to the maximum amount (presently 
$4,800 a year) creditable for old-age, sur- 
yivors, and disability insurance purposes, 
provided the State has borne the entire cost 
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of such contributions and is not reimbursed; 
but these new provisions could not be made 
applicable with respect to wages paid before 
the year in which the Secretary receives the 
agreement or modification which makes 
them effective (and in no case with respect 
to wages paid before 1961). The Senate 
amendment permitted these new provisions 
to be made applicable with respect to wages 
paid on or after January 1, 1957, or January 
1 of the third year preceding the year in 
which the agreement or modification is de- 
livered to the Secretary, whichever is later. 
The House recedes with an amendment un- 
der which the new provisions can be made 
applicable with respect to wages paid on or 
after January 1, 1957, if the agreement or 
modification is delivered to the Secretary be- 
fore 1962, but only with respect to wages 
paid on or after the first day of the year 
in which the agreement or modification is 
delivered to the Secretary (as provided in 
the House bill) if the agreement or modifica- 
tion is delivered to the Secretary after 1961. 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE AND CONSTABLES IN 
NEBRASKA 


Amendment No. 8: This amendment added 
to section 102 of the House bill a new sub- 
section (i), which would permit the State 
of Nebraska to modify its coverage agree- 
ment with the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare under section 218 of the 
Social Security Act to remove from coverage 
justices of the peace and constables paid on 
a fee basis. The House recedes. 

TEACHERS IN MAINE 

Amendment No. 9: This amendment added 
to section 102 of the House bill a new sub- 
section (j), which would extend from 
July 1, 1960, to July 1, 1961, the period dur- 
ing which the State of Maine is permitted 
(under section 316 of the Social Security 
Amendments of 1958) to treat teaching and 
nonteaching employees as being covered by 
separate retirement systems for purposes of 
extending old-age, survivors. and disability 
insurance coverage to such employees. The 
House recedes, 


CERTAIN EMPLOYEES IN CALIFORNIA 


Amendment No. 10: This amendment 
added to section 102 of the House bill a 
new subsection (k), which would permit the 
State of California, at any time prior to 1962, 
to modify its coverage agreement with the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare under section 218 of the Social Security 
Act to extend old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance coverage to certain em- 
ployees of State and local hospitals in Cali- 
fornia who have been removed from cover- 
age under a State or local retirement sys- 
tem. The House recedes with a technical 
amendment, 


ADDITION OF TEXAS TO LIST OF STATES ELIGIBLE 
TO SPLIT RETIREMENT SYSTEMS 

Amendment No. 11: This amendment 
added to section 102 of the House bill a 
new subsection (1), which would add the 
State of Texas to the list of States which 
are permitted (under section 218(d) (6) (C) 
of the Social Security Act) to divide a re- 
tirement system into two parts for pur- 
poses of obtaining old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance coverage for only those 
employees in the system who desire it, The 
House recedes. 
EXTENSION OF COVERAGE TO GUAM AND AMERICAN 

SAMOA 

Amendment No. 12: Section 103 of the 
House bill extensively amended title II of the 
Social Security Act, the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, and related laws so as to extend 
coverage under the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance program to employees 
and self-employed individuals in Guam and 
American Samoa and to provide for the ef- 
fective administration of the program as so 
extended. The Senate amendment deleted 
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this section of the House bill. The confer- 
ence agreement provides (with technical 
amendments) for the extension of coverage 
under the program to Guam and American 
Samoa as contained in the House bill. 


DOCTORS OF MEDICINE 


Amendment No. 13: Section 104 of the 
House bill amended section 211(c) of the 
Social Security Act and section 1402(c) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 so as to 
extend coverage under the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance system to earnings 
derived by self-employed doctors from the 
practice of medicine. It also amended section 
210(a) of the Social Security Act and section 
3121 (b) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
to extend coverage to services performed by 
medical and dental interns in the same man- 
ner as for other employees of training 
schools and hospitals for which they are 
employed. The Senate amendment deleted 
this provision of the House bill, thereby 
continuing in effect the present exclusions 
from coverage of self-employed physicians 
and interns. The House recedes. 


SERVICE OF PARENT FOR SON OR DAUGHTER 


Amendment No. 14: Section 105 of the 
House bill amended section 210(a) (3) of the 
Social Security Act and section 3121 (b) (3) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 so as 
to provide coverage under the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance program 
for service (other than domestic service or 
casual labor) performed by an individual in 
the employ of his son or daughter, The 
Senate amendment deleted this section of 
the House bill. The conference agreement 
(with a technical amendment) follows the 
House bill and extends coverage to individ- 
uals performing service of this type. 
EMPLOYEES OF CERTAIN LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 

IN THE CANAL ZONE 


Amendment No. 16: Section 106 (d) of the 
House bill amended section 210(e) of the 
Social Security Act and section 8121 (h) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 so as to 
include in the definition of “American em- 
ployer” certain tax-exempt labor organiza- 
tions created or organized in the Canal Zone, 
if they are chartered by labor organizations 
created or organized in the United States. 
This provision of the House bill would have 
extended coverage to service performed out- 
side the United States by United States 
citizens in the employ of such organizations. 
‘The provision would also have permitted 
the validation of certain remuneration er- 
roneously reported by an organization which 
qualifies as an “American employer” under 
the provision, The Senate amendment de- 
leted this provision of the House bill. The 
House recedes. 


AMERICAN CITIZEN EMPLOYEES OF FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENTS AND INTERNATIONAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS 
Amendments Nos. 24 and 26: Section 107 

of the House bill amended section 211(c) (2) 

of the Social Security Act and section 1402 

(c) (2) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 

in order to provide coverage as self-employed 

individuals for American citizen employees 
of foreign governments, wholly owned for- 
eign government instrumentalities, and in- 
ternational organizations. The Senate 
amendment deleted the provisions of this 
section which extended such coverage to em- 
ployees of international organizations. The 
Senate recedes. 
DOMESTIC SERVICE AND CASUAL LABOR 

Amendments Nos. 27 and 31; Section 108 of 
the House bill reduced from $50 to $25 the 
amount of cash wages which an individual 
must receive in a calendar quarter for do- 
mestic service in a private home or for sery- 
ice not in the course of the employer's trade 
or business in order to be covered under the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
program, and excluded from coverage all 
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earnings in such domestic service and casual 
labor performed by persons who are under 
age 16. The Senate amendment deleted the 
provision reducing the cash wage require- 
ment. The House recedes with an amend- 
ment deleting the provision excluding earn- 
ings in such domestic service and casual 
labor performed by persons who are under 
age 16. 


ADOPTED CHILDREN OF DISABILITY INSURANCE 
BENEFICIARIES 


Amendment No. 40: Section 201(b) of the 


House bill amended section 202 (d) (1) of the 


Social Security Act so as to permit a child 
who was born to, was adopted by, or became 
a stepchild of a worker, after the worker be- 
came entitled to disability insurance bene- 
fits, to qualify for benefits; except that in the 
case of an adopted child the adoption must 
have been completed within two years of the 
time as of which the worker became entitled 
to disability insurance benefits. The Sen- 
ate amendment added an additional require- 
ment with respect to adopted children so 
that in order for such a child to get benefits 
the worker must have instituted adoption 
proceedings in or before the month in which 
his period of disability began or the child 
must have been living with him in such 
month. The House recedes. 


INSURED STATUS 


Amendment No. 42: Section 204(a) of the 
House bill amended section 214(a) of the 
Social Security Act to provide that a person 
would be a fully insured individual under 
the old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance if he has 1 quarter of coverage 
(no matter when acquired) for every 4 
elapsed quarters (i.e., for every 4 quarters 
elapsed after December 31, 1950 (or, if later, 
after the year in which the person reaches 
age 21) and before the year in which the 
person died (or, if earlier, the year in which 
he reached retirement age)) rather than 
only if he has 1 quarter of coverage for each 
2 elapsed quarters as under presentlaw. Un- 
der the Senate amendment the requirement 
for fully insured status would have remained 
as in present law; that is, 1 quarter of cover- 
age for each 2 elapsed quarters. The House 
recedes with an amendment providing that a 
person will be fully insured under the pro- 
gram if he has 1 quarter of coverage for each 
3 elapsed quarters. 


TIME NEEDED TO ACQUIRE STATUS OF WIFE, CHILD, 
OR HUSBAND IN CERTAIN CASES 


Amendment No. 45: Section 207 of the 
House bill amended section 216 of the Social 
Security Act so as to reduce the duration- 
of-relationship requirements for entitlement 
to wife's, child’s, and husband's benefits in 
cases where the worker is alive from 3 years 
to 1 year, the same as the requirement that 
is presently applicable for purposes of en- 
titlement to survivors’ benefits where the 
worker is deceased. The Senate amendment 
deleted this section of the bill. The Senate 
recedes. 

ACTUARIALLY REDUCED BENEFITS FOR MEN AT 
AGE 62 

Amendment No. 49: The Senate amend- 
ment added to the House bill a new section 
(sec. 210) amending section 216(a) of the 
Social Security Act to reduce retirement age 
for men to 62 (the age already applicable in 
the case of women), and amending section 
202(q) and other provisions of such Act to 
provide that where a man elects to receive 
his benefits before attaining age 65 such 
benefits will be actuarially reduced in sub- 
stantially the same way as is done under 
present law in the case of a woman who 
elects to receive her old-age benefits before 
attaining age 65. The Senate recedes. 

EARNED INCOME LIMITATION 

Amendment No. 50: The Senate amend- 
ment added to the House bill a new section 
211, under which the amount of yearly earn- 
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ings which a beneficiary can have and still 
get all of his benefits for the year would be 
increased from $1,200 to $1,800; under the 
Senate amendment (as under existing law) 
the beneficiary would lose one month’s bene- 
fit, regardless of its amount, for each $80 
or fraction thereof by which his earnings 
exceed the specified dollar limit. The House 
recedes with an amendment which provides 
as follows: 

(1) if the beneficiary earns $1,200 or less 
in a year, no benefits will be withheld (just 
as under present law), 

(2) if the beneficiary earns between $1,200 
and $1,500, 50 cents in benefits will be with- 
held for each $1 of earnings above $1,200, 
and 

(3) if the beneficiary earns more than 

$1,500, 50 cents in benefits will be withheld 
for each $1 of earnings between $1,200 and 
$1,500 ($150 withheld on account of the 
$300 of earnings), and $1 in benefits will be 
withheld for each $1 of earnings above 
$1,500. 
Under the conference agreement, as under 
existing law, no benefit would be withheld 
in any case for any month in which the 
beneficiary earns $100 or less in wages and 
does not engage in self-employment. 

CHILDREN OF INDIVIDUALS IN LOCO PARENTIS 


Amendment No. 51: The Senate amend- 
ment added to the House bill a new section 
(sec, 212) amending sections 216(e) (3) and 
202(d) of the Social Security Act so as to 
permit a child with respect to whom an 
insured individual has stood in loco parentis 
for at least 5 years to qualify for child's 
insurance benefits on such individual's wage 
record even though such child is neither 
the natural, adopted, or stepchild of such 
individual. The Senate recedes. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION PROGRAM 


Amendments Nos. 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 
63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 
76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 
89, and 90: 

The bill as passed the House contained a 
number of amendments affecting the Fed- 
eral-State program of employment security. 
These included: (1) a raise in the Federal 
unemployment tax rate from 3.0 percent to 
3.1 percent; (2) provisions governing financ- 
ing of the administrative expenses of the 
Federal-State employment security program; 
(3) improvements in the operation of the 
Federal unemployment account (the loan 
fund) by tightening the conditions per- 
taining to eligibility for and repayment of 
advances to States with depleted reserve 
accounts; (4) extension of coverage of the 
unemployment compensation program to 
several groups of workers; and (5) treating 
Puerto Rico as a State for the purposes of 
the unemployment compensation program. 

The Senate amendments adopted only one 
of these changes—the one relating to eligi- 
bility for and repayment of advances. In 
addition, the Senate amendments provided 
for a larger loan fund by increasing the 
amount authorized to be built up in the 
Federal unemployment account from $200 
million to $500 million (under the bill as 
passed the House the Federal unemployment 
account would be permitted to increase to 
$550 million or, if greater, four-tenths of 1 
percent of the total wages subject to con- 
tributions under all State unemployment 
compensation laws for the applicable calen- 
dar year). 

The conference agreement contains the 
provisions of the bill as passed the House 
with two technical amendments. 

MEDICAL SERVICES FOR THE AGED 

Amendments Nos. 91, 96, and 99: 

The House bill—The bill as passed the 
House added a new title XVI to the Social 
Security Act for the purpose of establishing 
a new Federal-State grants-in-aid program 
to help the States assist low-income aged in- 
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dividuals who need assistance in meeting 
their medical expenses. Participation in the 
program would begin after June 1961, upon 
approval of a plan meeting the general re- 
quirements specified in the bill. Participa- 
tion in the Federal-State program would be 
completely optional with the States, with 
each State determining the extent and char- 
acter of its own program, including (within 
broad limits) standards of eligibility and 
scope of benefits. 

Persons 65 years of age and over, whose in- 
come and resources (taking into account 
their other living requirements as deter- 
mined by a State) are insufficient to meet 
the cost of their medical services, would be 
eligible under the program. Persons eligible 
to participate under this program would not 
include those persons participating under 
the other Federal-State public assistance pro- 
grams. 

The scope of medical benefits and services 
provided would be determined by the States. 
The Federal Government, however, would 
participate under the matching formula in 
any program providing any or all of the 
following services (where limits are appli- 
cable they are specified), provided both in- 
stitutional and noninstitutional services are 
available: 

(A) Inpatient hospital services up to 120 
days per year; 

(B) Skilled nursing-home services; 

(C) Physicians services; 

(D) Outpatient hospital services; 

(E) Organized home care services; 

(F) Private duty nursing services; 

(G) Therapeutic services; 

(H) Major dental treatment; 

(I) Laboratory and X-ray services up to 
$200 per year; 

(J) Prescribed drugs up to $200 per year. 

The Federal Government would provide 
funds for payments for medical benefits 
under an approved State plan in accordance 
with an equalization formula under which 
the Federal share would be between 50 per- 
cent and 65 percent of the costs depending 
upon the per capita income of the State. 
This is the same matching formula which 
applies now on that part of the average old- 
age assistance payments between $30 and 
$65 a month. 

The payments under this program would 
be made directly to providers of the medi- 
cal services. 

Under the House bill, contingent upon a 
showing of a significant improvement in 
their medical payment programs for old-age 
assistance recipients, States would get some- 
what more favorable Federal matching, ef- 
fective October 1960, for additional expendi- 
tures up to an average of $5 per recipient 
in medical payments. 

Senate amendments.—Senate amendment 
No. 91 strikes out the new title XVI added 
to the Social Security Act by the House 
bill. Senate amendment No. 96 makes 
amendments to title I of the Social Security 
Act (1) to provide for increased Federal 
financial participation in expenditures by 
the States for payments to persons providing 
medical services to recipients of old-age 
assistance, and (2) to assist the States in 
furnishing medical assistance on behalf of 
aged individuals who are not recipients of 
old-age assistance but whose income and 
resources are insufficient to meet the costs 
of necessary medical services. Senate 
amendment No. 99 makes these changes in 
title I of the Social Security Act effective 
October 1, 1960. 

The provisions of the Senate amendments 
in this area are in substance the same as the 
provisions contained in the accompanying 
conference report which are explained be- 
low, with the exceptions noted in the ex- 
planation which follows: 

Conference agreement—Under the con- 
ference agreement, section 601 of the bill 
amends title I of the Social Security Act so 
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as to provide for Federal financial participa- 
tion in approved State plans for old-age as- 
sistance or for medical assistance for the 
aged or for both old-age assistance and 
medical assistance for the aged. Title I of 
the Social Security Act now authorizes such 
participation only in State plans for old- 
age assistance. 

Subsection (a) of section 601 changes the 
heading of title I of the Social Security Act 
to reflect the expansion of that title to in- 
clude medical assistance for the aged. 

Subsection (b) of section 601 revises sec- 
tions 1 and 2 of the Social Security Act. 
Section 1 now states the purpose of title 
I of the act and authorizes appropriations 
therefor. Under the conference agreement 
this section is amended to state the addi- 
tional purpose of enabling the States, as far 
as practicable under the conditions existing 
therein, to furnish medical assistance for the 
aged who are not recipients of old-age assist- 
ance but whose income and resources are in- 
sufficient to meet the cost of necessary medi- 
cal services. 

Section 2 of the Social Security Act now 
sets forth the conditions which a State plan 
for old-age assistance must meet in order to 
be approved by the Secretary and thereby 
qualify for Federal financial participation 
in expenditures under the plan. 

Under the confererice agreement section 2 
contains the requirements which State plans 
must meet in order to qualify for Federal 
participation. These requirements may be 
divided into three categories: (a) Those 
which apply to both old-age assistance and 
medical assistance for the aged; (b) those 
which apply only to old-age assistance; and 
(c) those which apply only to medical assist- 
ance for the aged. 

(a) Requirements applying to both old- 
age assistance and medical assistance for the 


A State plan must 

{1) Provide that it will be in effect in all 
political subdivisions and be mandatory 
upon those subdivisions if administered by 
them; 

(2) Provide for financial participation by 
the State; 

(3) Provide for establishment or designa- 
tion of a single State agency to administer 
or supervise administration of the plan; 

(4) Provide for giving claimants a fair 
hearing if their claims are denied or not 
acted upon with reasonable promptness; 

(5) Provide methods of administration 
found necessary for the proper and efficient 
operation of the plan—these must include a 
merit system for personnel; 

(6) Provide for making of necessary re- 
ports to the Secretary; 

(7) Provide safeguards against use and 
disclosure of information concerning appli- 
cants for and recipients of assistance, except 
for purposes directly connected with the 
administration of the plan; 

(8) Provide all individuals wishing to do 
so an opportunity to apply for assistance, 
and provide that assistance will be furnished 
with reasonable promptness to those who are 
eligible; and 

(9) Provide, if the plan includes assist- 
ance for or on behalf of individuals in pri- 
vate or public institutions, for the establish- 
ment or designation of a State authority or 
authorities to be responsible for establish- 
ing and maintaining standards for such in- 
stitutions. 


These conditions appear in virtually identical 
form and substance in the existing law, but 
apply only with respect to old-age assistance. 
In addition, these conditions appear in vir- 
tually identical form and substance in the 
Senate amendments, with two exceptions. 
The first exception is that section 2(a) (2) of 
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the Social Security Act, as amended by the 
Senate amendments, reads as follows: 

“(2) provide for financial participation by 
the State which shall, effective January 1, 
1962, extend to all aspects of the State 
plan;“. 

The second exception is that the condi- 
tion set forth in paragraph (9) above was, 
under the Senate amendments, applicable 
only in the case of old-age assistance; where- 
as, under the conference agreement it is ap- 
plicable also with respect to medical assist- 
ance for the aged. 

(b) Requirements applying only to old- 
age assistance. 

A State plan must— 

(1) Provide for taking into consideration 
any other income and resources of an in- 
dividual claiming old-age assistance in de- 
termining his need therefor; 

(2) Include reasonable standards, con- 
sistent with the objectives of title I of the 
Social Security Act, for determining the 
eligibility of individuals for old-age assist- 
ance and the extent of such assistance; and 

(3) Provide a description of the services 
made available to help applicants and re- 
cipients attain self-care. 


Items 1 and 3 are the same as provisions now 
included in section 2 of the Social Security 
Act. The language of item 2 is not included 
in existing law. 

(e) Requirements applying only to medical 
assistance for the aged. (These require- 
ments do not appear in existing law.) 

A State plan must— 

(1) Provide for inclusion of some institu- 
tional and some noninstitutional care; 

(2) Prohibit enrollment fees, premiums, 
and similar charges as a condition of eligi- 
bility; 

(3) Include provisions, to the extent re- 
quired by the Secretary’s regulations, 
for the furnishing of assistance to residents 
of the State who are temporarily absent 
therefrom; 

(4) Include reasonable standards for de- 
termining eligibility for assistance and the 
extent of assistance which are consistent 
with the objectives of the amended title I; 
and 

(5) Provide that property liens will not be 
imposed on account of benefits received 
under the plan during a recipient’s lifetime 
(except pursuant to a court judgment on 
account of benefits incorrectly paid), and 
limit recovery of benefits correctly paid to 
recovery from the recipient's estate after the 
death of his surviving spouse, if any. 

Subsection (b) of section 2 of the Social 
Security Act, as amended under the con- 
ference agreement, requires the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to ap- 
prove any State plan which fulfills the con- 
ditions specified above, except that he may 
not approve a plan which imposes as a con- 
dition of eligibility for assistance under the 
plan an age requirement of more than 65 
years or a citizenship requirement which 
excludes any citizen of the United States. 
These limitations are contained in exist- 
ing law. Also carried over from existing 
law is the prohibition of approval of a plan 
which, as to old-age assistance applicants, 
includes any residence requirement which 
excludes any resident of the State who has 
resided therein for 5 years during the 9 years 
immediately preceding his application and 
who has resided therein continuously for 
1 year immediately preceding his applica- 
tion. A different limitation is to be applied 
to the residence requirements which a State, 
whose plan includes medical assistance for 
the aged, could impose as a condition of 
eligibility for such assistamce. In the case 
of such a plan, approval would be prohibited 
if it includes any residence requirement 
which excludes any individual (applying for 
medical assistance for the aged) who re- 
sides in the State. 
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Subsection (c) of the new section 2 of the 
Social Security Act provides that nothing 
in the amended title I is to be construed to 
permit a State to have in effect with respect 
to any period more than one State plan 
approved under such title. This subsec- 
tion is not contained in the Senate amend- 
ments. 

Section 601(c) of the bill as agreed to in 
conference amends section 3(a) of the 
Social Security Act. This section sets forth 
the formula by which Federal payments to 
States with approved plans under title I 
are determined. Under the new section 3(a) 
a State would continue, as under existing 
law, to receive Federal payments equal to 
four-fifths of the first $30 of its average 
monthly payment for each recipient (in- 
cluding old-age assistance in the form of 
cash payments to the individual and old- 
age assistance in the form of medical or 
other remedial care on his behalf) plus 
an amount equal to the Federal percentage 
(described below) of the remainder of the 
average monthly payment, but excluding 
that part in excess of $65. 

In addition, the State would receive the 
Federal medical percentage (described be- 
low) of the excess over the above-mentioned 
$65 average monthly payment for each re- 
cipient, excluding that part of the average 
payment in excess of $77; except that if a 
State’s vendor medical care expenditures 
under old-age assistance for a month average 
less than $12 per recipient, this $77 would 
be reduced by the amount by which such 
expenditures are less than $12. Thus, if a 
State is spending an average of $75 per 
month per recipient for old-age assistance, 
of which $8 is for vendor medical care, the 
State would receive, in addition to four- 
fifths of the first $30 of its average payment 
plus the Federal percentage of the next $35 
thereof; the Federal medical percentage of 
the next $8. 

States with average monthly payments per 
recipient under old-age assistance of more 
than $65 would, in lieu of the additional 
amount described in the preceding para- 
graph, receive 15 percent of the first $12 
of their average vendor medical care pay- 
ments for each recipient if this is larger. 
An example of where this alternative would 
apply is a State with a Federal percentage 
(and, therefore, a Federal medical percent- 
age) of 60 percent that is spending an aver- 
age of $66 per month per recipient for old- 
age assistance, of which $12 is for vendor 
medical care. Such a State would receive, 
in addition to four-fifths of the first $30 
of its average payment plus 60 percent of the 
next $35 thereof, 15 percent of $12 for each 
recipient or an additional payment of $1.80 
(as against an additional payment of 60 
percent of $1.00 or $0.60 under the formula 
described in the preceding paragraph). 

States with average monthly payments per 
recipient under old-age assistance of $65 or 
less would also receive additional Federal 
funds in connection with their vendor medi- 
cal care programs. These States would re- 
ceive the same proportions of their average 
payments as are provided under existing law, 
plus an additional 15 percent of the first $12 
of their average vendor medical care pay- 
ments for each recipient. Thus, a State 
with an average monthly payment per re- 
olpient of $55, of which $10 is for vendor 
medical care, would receive four-fifths of the 
first $30 of the average payment for each 
recipient, plus the Federal percentage of the 
next $25 for each recipient, plus an addi- 
tional 15 percent of $10 for each recipient. 

(The above provisions would not be appli- 
cable to Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and 
Guam. However, a comparable liberaliza- 
tion of the formula applicable to them is 
also included in the bill.) 

It is expected that these additional old- 
age assistance vendor medical care funds will 
result in the improvement of programs for 
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such care, or for initiating programs of 
medical assistance for the aged, or both. 

Under existing law the Federal percentages 
for the several States vary inversely with the 
square of their respective per capita in- 
comes, but with a minimum of 50 percent 
and a maximum of 65 percent. The Federal 
medical percentage would be determined in 
the same way except that the maximum 
would be 80 percent instead of 65 percent. 

For all States which have approved pro- 
grams for medical assistance for aged per- 
sons who are not recipients of old-age assist- 
ance, the Federal payments would be equal 
to the Federal medical percentage of the 
total amounts expended under these pro- 
grams, 

Also (as under existing law), all States 
would continue to receive Federal payments 
equal to one-half of their expenditures for 
necessary and proper administration of their 
State plans. 

Section 601(d) is a conforming amend- 
ment to section 3(b) (2) (B) of the Act, strik- 
ing out “old-age assistance” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “assistance”. 

Section 601(e) is a conforming amend- 
ment to section 4 of the Act under which the 
Secretary could suspend or deny Federal pay- 
ments to States whose plans do not conform 
to the requirements of the Act or whose 
programs are operated in contravention of 
the provisions of the State plan. 

Section 601(f) amends section 6 of the Act. 

section 6 becomes subsection (a) of 
section 6 and two new subsections (b) and 
(c) are added. The new subsection (a) con- 
tinues the present definition of “old-age as- 
sistance”, except that it (in effect) permits 
Federal financial participation in State ex- 
penditures for medical care on behalf of an 
individual who is a patient in a medical in- 
stitution, as the result of a diagnosis of 
tuberculosis or psychosis, for 42 days 
(whether or not consecutive) after such 
diagnosis. (Under the Senate amendments, 
the definition of “old-age assistance” in- 
cluded money payments to, or medical care 
on behalf of or any type of remedial care 
recognized under State law on behalf of, 
individuals who are patients in institutions 
for tuberculosis or mental diseases and in- 
dividuals who have been diagnosed as having 
tuberculosis or psychosis and are patients in 
medical institutions as a result thereof.) 

The new subsection (b) of section 6 de- 
fines medical assistance for the aged.“ 
This term is defined to mean payments for 
medical services to persons 65 years of age 
or over who are not recipients of old-age 
assistance, but whose income and resources 
are insufficient to meet the cost of the fol- 
lowing care and services: 

(1) Inpatient hospital services; 

(2) Skilled nursing-home services; 

(3) Physicians’ services; 

(4) Outpatient hospital or clinic services; 

(5) Home health care services; 

(6) Private duty nursing services; 

(7) Physical therapy and related services; 

(8) Dental services; 

(9) Laboratory and X-ray services; 

(10) Prescribed drugs, eyeglasses, den- 
tures, and prosthetic devices; 

(11) Diagnostic, screening, and preven- 
tive services; and 

(12) Any other medical care or remedial 
care recognized under State law. 

The term “medical assistance for the aged” 
does not include services for any individual 
who is an inmate of a public institution 
except as a patient in a medical institution; 
nor does it include services for any individual 
who is a patient in a tuberculosis or mental 
institution. Im the case of an individual 
who is a patient in a medical institution 
(other than a tuberculosis or mental institu- 
tion) as a result of a diagnosis of tubercu- 
losis or psychosis, services provided him after 
he has been such a patient in the institution 
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for 42 days (whether or not consecutive) as a 
result of this diagnosis are also not included. 
(Under the Senate amendments, the term 
“medical assistance for the aged” did not ex- 
clude payments with respect to care or serv- 
ices for individuals who are patients in insti- 
tutions for tuberculosis or mental diseases, 
and did not exclude individuals who have 
been diagnosed as having tuberculosis or 
psychosis and are patients in medical insti- 
tutions as a result thereof.) 

The new section 6(c) defines the term 
“Federal medical percentage”. The Federal 
medical percentage for any State would be 
100 percent minus the percentage which 
bears the same relationship to 50 percent 
as the square of the per capita income of 
the State bears to the square of the per 
capita income of the 50 States. The Federal 
medical percentage could not, however, be 
less than 50 percent or more than 80 per- 
cent. Also, this percentage for Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, and Guam would be set 
at 50 percent. 

As under the Senate amendments, these 
changes in title I of the Social Security 
Act will take effect on October 1, 1960. 


PLANNING GRANTS TO STATES 


Amendment No. 93: Section 603 of the 
House bill authorized a two-year program 
of grants to the States to cover one-half of 
their costs, up to a maximum Federal pay- 
ment of $50,000, of making plans and initiat- 
ing administrative arrangements for opera- 
tions under the new title XVI of the Social 
Security Act (relating to medical services for 
the aged). The Senate amendment deleted 
this provision of the House bill. The House 
recedes. 


INCREASE IN LIMITATIONS ON ASSISTANCE PAY- 
MENT TO PUERTO RICO, THE VIRGIN ISLANDS, 
AND GUAM 


Amendment No. 97: Senate amendment 
numbered 97 added to the bill amendments 
to section 1108 of the Social Security Act. 
This section of the Act places dollar limita- 
tions on the amounts which may be paid to 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam 
under titles I, IV, X, and XIV of the Act. 
The Senate amendment increased these dol- 
lar amounts. No comparable provision was 
included in the House bill. The House 
recedes. 

Under the conference agreement, section 
1108 of the Social Security Act is amended 
to increase the dollar limitations described 
above as follows: 

Puerto Rico—from $8,500,000 to $9 million 
per fiscal year; 

Virgin Islands—from $300,000 to $315,000 
per fiscal year; and 

Guam—from $400,000 to $420,000 per fiscal 
year. 

These increases may be used only for pay- 
ments certified under section 3(a)(2)(B) of 
the act (relating to Federal matching for old- 
age assistance expenditures in excess of the 
present maximum of $35 per month per bene- 
ficlary). However, the dollar limits would 
not apply to payments under the new section 
3 (a) (3) of the act (relating to Federal pay- 
ments for medical assistance for the aged). 


ADVISORY COUNCIL ON SOCIAL SECURITY 
FINANCING 

Amendment No. 101: Section 704(b) of 
the House bill amended section 116 of the 
Social Security Amendments of 1956 so as 
to direct the Advisory Council on Social 
Security Financing which will be appointed 
during 1963 (under section 116(e) of the 1956 
Amendments as amended by sec. 704(a) of 
the bill) to make findings and recommenda- 
tions with respect to extensions of coverage, 
adequacy of benefits, and all aspects of the 
old-age, survivors, and disability Insurance 
program in addition to the other findings and 
recommendations (relative to financing) 
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which it is required to make under such 
section 116. The Senate amendment deleted 
this provision of the House bill. The Sen- 
ate recedes. 
CHILD-WELFARE SERVICES 

Amendment No. 106: Section 707 (a) (3) 
(A) of the House bill amended section 521 
of the Social Security Act so as to increase 
from $17,000,000 to $20,000,000 the amount 
authorized to be appropriated each year to 
enable the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to make grants to State agencies 
for child-welfare services. The Senate 
amendment increased this amount to $25,- 
000,000. The House recedes, with an amend- 
ment providing that the uniform amount in 
the allotments to each State as prescribed by 
the present child-welfare services law (which 
is based on the ratio between the amount 
authorized and the amount appropriated for 
child-welfare purposes, applied to a dollar 
amount which is increased from $60,000 to 
$70,000 by the bill) shall in no case be less 
than 850,000. 


AID TO THE BLIND 


Amendment No, 107: This amendment 
added to the House bill a new section 710, 
amending section 1002(a)(8) of the Social 
Security Act to provide that the State agency 
administering aid to the blind, in taking 
an individual's income and resources into 
consideration for purposes of determining 
his need for such aid, may either disregard 
the first $1,000 of his earned income per 
year plus one-half of the excess over $1,000 
or continue to disregard the first $50 per 
month of earned income as it is directed to 
do under existing law, with the further pro- 
vision that effective July 1, 1961, the State 
agency must disregard the first $1,000 of 
the individual's earned income each year 
plus one-half of his earned income in excess 
of that figure. The House recedes with an 
amendment which places the new earned in- 
come exemption on a monthly basis as in 
existing law rather than on an annual basis 
as in the Senate amendment, and provides 
that the new exemption will become manda- 
tory on the States on July 1, 1962; under 
the conference agreement the State agency, 
in determining need, is permitted either to 
disregard the first $85 of the individual's 
earned income per month plus one-half of 
his earned income in excess of that figure 
or to continue to apply the existing $50 per 
month exemption until the 1962 date, after 
which it must disregard the first $85 of 
earned income per month plus one-half of 
earned income in excess of that figure. 


CECIL R. KING, 

N. M. Mason, 

JOHN W. BYRNES, 

Howard H. BAKER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 10 minutes. 

The agreement reached by the con- 
ferees on the part of the House and the 
Senate on H.R. 12580, the Social Security 
Amendments of 1960, represents, as is 
usually the case, some degree of com- 
promise on the part of all concerned. 
I can give assurance to the Members of 
the House, however, that in my opinion 
the provisions upon which agreement 
was reached on the part of the conferees 
represent substantially the basic House 
bill with only a few substantive modifi- 
cations, and I believe the substantive 
modifications, for the most part, repre- 
sent improvements in the bill. 

Also, at the very outset it should be 
emphasized that there were very broad 
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areas of agreement in the House and 
Senate versions of this legislation and 
many of the basic House provisions were 
repeated in the Senate bill without 
change. The conference report warrants 
the support of the Members of this body, 
as I believe you will agree. 
OVERALL SUMMARY 


Before discussing in detail the changes 
which were made by the Senate, and 
the agreement which was reached by the 
conferees, let me very broadly refer to 
the principal provisions of the bill which 
passed the House and the conference 
version which is now before you. 

First. As Members of the House will 
recall, the House bill made three im- 
portant changes in the area of disability 
benefit provisions of title II of the Social 
Security Act. The House bill repealed 
the age 50 provision; the House bill re- 
moved the second 6 months’ waiting 
period before receipt of disability bene- 
fits; and the House bill made improve- 
ments in the rehabilitation provisions. 
All of these provisions were agreed to 
without change by the Senate and there- 
fore are in the final version of this leg- 
islation as agreed to. 

Second. The House bill would have 
created a completely new title to the 
Social Security Act establishing a grant- 
in-aid program on the subject of medical 
services to the aged. Basically, the ver- 
sion agreed to by the conferees is much 
the same as the House version, except 
that the Senate bill placed the new pro- 
gram under title I, and represents some 
liberalization. 

Third. The House bill contained pro- 
visions for additional matching money 
for medical services to old-age assist- 
ance. The Senate provisions increasing 
these funds, by providing vendor pay- 
ments for medical services, were agreed 
to. I will discuss these liberalizations 
in detail later. 

Fourth. The House bill contained a 
number of improvements in that title of 
the Social Security Act relating to em- 
ployment security. The Senate deleted 
a number of these provisions, but they 
were restored to the bill in the con- 
ference committee and the House pro- 
visions prevailed in this regard. 

Fifth. The House bill contained a 
number of provisions designed to fa- 
cilitate or make improvements in the 
coverage provisions of the Social Secu- 
rity Act, relating to both employees and 
the self-employed. For example, the 
bill contained many improvements in 
coverage of State and local employees. 
For the most part the Senate bill con- 
tained all of these provisions without 
change and therefore there was no con- 
troversy in this part of the House bill, 
except in the limited instances to which 
I shall later refer in detail. 

Sixth. The House bill contained pro- 
visions improving the administration of 
the old-age and survivors insurance and 
the disability insurance trust funds by 
obtaining additional interest on trust 
funds. These provisions are still in the 
bill. 

Seventh. The House bill contained a 
considerable number of miscellaneous 
administrative provisions designed to 
improve the administration of the pro- 
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gram. Practically all of these changes 
were in the Senate-passed bill and were 
therefore not in disagreement. They 
remain in the bill. 


SENATE CHANGES AND CONFERENCE ACTION 


In order that Members of the House 
may understand more fully the agree- 
ment reached by the conferees on those 
areas where the House and Senate were 
in disagreement, I shall now discuss the 
changes made by the Senate and the 
agreement reached in the conference. 

COVERAGE UNDER OASI 


First. In the area of coverage under 
the old-age and survivors insurance title 
of the act, the Senate made changes in 
the House provisions relating to the self- 
employed and to employees. As Mem- 
bers of the House will recall, the House 
bill contained a number of provisions 
designed to extend coverage to new 
groups or to facilitate existing coverage. 

SELF-EMPLOYED 


Doctors of medicine: The House bill 
extended coverage to self-employed doc- 
tors of medicine. The Senate deleted the 
House provision, and the conferees in 
this instance agreed to the Senate ver- 
sion. As I indicated at the time when 
H.R. 12580 was before the House for 
passage, this provision did represent an 
area where there was controversy. The 
Committee on Ways and Means was 
aware that some doctors and some State 
organizations of doctors had expressed 
a desire for coverage while other doctors 
and other State organizations had 
strongly opposed coverage. The Senate 
conferees were unyielding in their posi- 
tion that until there was greater una- 
nimity among the medical profession in 
favor of coverage, legislation should not 
be enacted to compel them to come under 
the OASI program. In view of the po- 
sition taken by the Senate conferees on 
this point, and in view of the fact as I 
have previously indicated that we know 
there is considerable controversy in this 
area, the House conferees concluded it 
advisable to recede on this point and 
agree to the Senate version. 

Ministers: In the area of the self-em- 
ployed, the House bill also contained pro- 
visions extending the time in which min- 
isters could elect coverage. Under exist- 
ing law and the prior law, coverage was 
made available to ministers under the 
1954 amendments on an individual vol- 
untary basis, provided that the minis- 
ters:who desired coverage filed a waiver 
certificate by April 15, 1957. In 1957, 
in order to permit additional time for 
others to obtain coverage this deadline 
was extended to April 15, 1959. The 
House bill extended an additional op- 
portunity to those ministers who have 
already entered the ministry and who 
have not elected coverage to obtain cover- 
age if they file certificates by April 15, 
1962. In addition, the House bill per- 
mitted the validation of coverage of cer- 
tain clergymen who filed tax returns re- 
porting self-employment earnings from 
the ministry for certain years after 1954 
and before 1960 even though, through 
error, they had not filed waiver certifi- 
cates effective for those years. 

The Senate amendment added to sec- 
tion 101(b) of the House bill a new pro- 
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vision amending section 1402(e) (3) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. It 
would under certain conditions permit a 
minister who, before the enactment of 
the amendment, had filed a certificate 
electing to be covered under the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance pro- 
gram effective beginning with the first 
taxable year ending after 1956, to file a 
supplemental certificate making the orig- 
inal certificate effective beginning with 
his first taxable year after 1955. The 
House agreed to the Senate amendment 
because this will make it possible for ad- 
ditional ministers to obtain coverage. 


COVERAGE PROVISIONS RELATING TO EMPLOYEES 


With respect to those provisions relat- 
ing to coverage of employees, the Senate 
mang a number of changes in the House 

ill. 

As Members of the House will recall, 
the House bill contained several impor- 
tant improvements facilitating coverage 
of State and local employees. Basically, 
the Senate bill retains these provisions 
but added additional provisions designed 
to further facilitate coverage in specific 
situations or with respect to specific 
States. These are as follows: 

First. The Senate bill contained a pro- 
vision adding the State of Texas to the 
list of States which are permitted, on 
an optional basis, to divide their retire- 
ment systems into two parts, one part 
consisting of those employees who desire 
coverage and the other part consisting 
of those employees who do not desire 
coverage. As Members will recall, there 
are now 15 States which have this option. 
It has been the practice of the Congress 
to extend this option to States which 
requested it. Therefore, the House con- 
ferees agreed to this provision. 

Second. The Senate bill contained an 
amendment designed to permit the State 
of Nebraska to modify its coverage agree- 
ment with the Secretary of HEW under 
section 218 of the act to remove from 
coverage in the future justices of the 
peace and constables paid on a fee basis. 
As Members of the House will recall, 
under existing law it is left to the option 
of each of the individual States as to 
whether it will include or exclude from 
its coverage agreement State officials 
who are paid on a part-time or a fee 
basis, or who are elective officials. As 
explained to the House conferees, this 
provision relating to the State of Ne- 
braska was requested so that several in- 
dividuals to whom coverage had been 
extended through error might not lose 
their credits by virtue of subsequent ac- 
tion on the part of the State in correct- 
ing its agreement. This was requested 
by the State of Nebraska. The House 
conferees agreed to this amendment. 

Third. The Senate added an amend- 
ment to extend from July 1, 1960, to 
July 1, 1961, the period during which 
the State of Maine is permitted—under 
section 316 of the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1958—to treat teaching and 
nonteaching employees as being covered 
by separate retirement systems for pur- 
poses of extending old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance coverage to such 
employees. The provision written into 
the 1958 amendments, as I recall, was 
done so by the Senate at the request of 
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the State of Maine, and this provision 
is simply designed to extend for an ad- 
ditional year this option. The House 
conferees therefore agreed to the 
amendment. 

Fourth. The Senate added an amend- 
ment to permit the State of California, 
at any time prior to 1962, to modify its 
coverage agreement with the Secretary 
of HEW under section 218 of the Social 
Security Act to extend old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance coverage 
to certain employees of the State and lo- 
cal hospitals in California, who have been 
removed from coverage under a State 
or local retirement system. Members of 
the House will recall that the House 
bill contained a provision to permit 
municipal and county hospitals to be 
treated as separate retirement system 
coverage groups on the same basis pro- 
vided under present law for institutions 
of higher learning. The Senate amend- 
ment is on this same general subject and 
is designed, as we understand it, to take 
care of a coverage problem of the El 
Centro, Calif., Community Hospital. 
The House receded with a technical per- 
fecting amendment. 

Fifth. Section 102(e) of the House bill 
amended section 218(e) of the Social 
Security Act so as to permit a coverage 
agreement between the Secretary and a 
State to treat the wages of an individual 
who during the course of a year is an 
employee both of the State and a po- 
litical subdivision or subdivisions, or of 
more than one subdivision, as though 
such wages had been paid to him by a 
single employer, in order to limit the 
State’s liability for employer contribu- 
tions on such individual's wages to the 
maximum amount—presently $4,800— 
creditable for old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance purposes, provided 
the State has borne the entire cost of 
such contributions and is not reim- 
bursed; but these new provisions could 
not be made applicable with respect to 
wages paid before the year in which 
the Secretary receives the agreement or 
modification which makes them effective 
and in no case with respect to wages 
paid before 1961. 

The Senate amendment permitted 
these new provisions to be made applica- 
ble with respect to wages paid on or 
after January 1, 1957, or January 1 of 
the third year preceding the year in 
which the agreement or modification is 
delivered to the Secretary, whichever is 
later. The House receded with an 
amendment under which the new pro- 
visions can be made applicable with re- 
spect to wages paid on or after January 
1, 1957, if the agreement or modification 
is delivered to the Secretary before 
1962, but only with respect to wages paid 
on or after the first day of the year in 
which the agreement or modification is 
delivered to the Secretary—as provided 
in the House bill—if the agreement or 
modification is delivered to the Secre- 
tary after 1961. 

Also, in the area of employees cover- 
age, the House bill amended section 
210(e) of the Social Security Act and 
section 3121(h) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 so as to include in the defi- 
nition of American employer” certain 
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tax-exempt labor organizations created 
or organized in the Canal Zone, if they 
are chartered by labor organizations 
created or organized in the United 
States. This provision of the House bill 
would have extended coverage to service 
performed outside the United States by 
U.S. citizens in the employ of such or- 
ganizations. The provision would also 
have permitted the validation of certain 
remuneration erroneously reported by 
an organization which qualifies as an 
American employer under the provision. 
The Senate amendment deleted this pro- 
vision of the House bill. The House re- 
ceded. 

Next, as Members of the House will 
recall, section 108 of the House bill re- 
duced from $50 to $25 the amount of 
cash wages which an individual must 
receive in a calendar quarter for do- 
mestic service in a private home or for 
service not in the course of the em- 
ployer’s trade or business in order to be 
covered under the OASI program, and 
excluded from coverage all earnings in 
domestic service and casual labor per- 
formed by persons who are under 16 
years of age. The Senate amendment 
deleted the provision reducing the cash 
wage requirement. The House receded 
with an amendment deleting the provi- 
sion excluding earnings in domestic 
service and casual labor performed by 
persons who are under age 16. The net 
effect of the agreement is to leave exist- 
ing law on this subject unchanged. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, in the area of 
coverage, it should be pointed out that 
the Senate receded on two additional 
Senate amendments to the House bill 
which would have restricted somewhat 
the scope of the House bill. First, the 
provision of the House bill which ex- 
tended coverage to Guam and American 
Samoa, and which was deleted by the 
Senate, was restored to the bill. Sec- 
ond, the provision of the House bill ex- 
tending coverage to employees of inter- 
national organizations on a self-em- 
ployed basis, which the Senate deleted, 
was also restored to the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I now turn to those 
provisions of the conference agreement 
relating to the retirement age, insured 
status, and the retirement test. 

Mr. Speaker, as Members of the House 
will recall from my remarks at the time 
when the House bill was before the 
House, the Committee on Ways and 
Means concluded it inadvisable to 
further increase the so-called work 
clause, or the amount of money which 
a beneficiary may earn without loss of 
benefits. As was explained at the time, 
the committee also concluded that, due 
to the cost factors and other reasons, it 
was inadvisable to reduce the retire- 
ment age either in the case of men or 
women, although there were a number 
of bills pending before the committee 
designed to do so. As Members will 
also recall, the committee did consider 
it advisable and highly desirable to re- 
lax somewhat the insured status pro- 
vision of the law because this would 
bring additional people under the sys- 
tem and make it possible for a number 
of elderly individuals who now lack 
just a few quarters of coverage to be- 
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gin drawing benefits. Therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, in view of these considerations 
the bill which passed the House did not 
reduce the retirement age, did not fur- 
ther liberalize the work clause or the 
earnings limitation, but it did change the 
insured status requirement to “one out 
of four” quarters in lieu of the existing 
“one out of two” quarters requirement. 
Mr. Speaker, the other body made 
substantial amendments with regard to 
these three important subjects. 
REDUCTION IN RETIREMENT AGE 


First. An amendment was added mak- 
ing it possible for male workers and de- 
pendent husbands, on an optional basis, 
to receive benefits at age 62 with an 
actuarial reduction on the same basis 
presently provided for women workers 
and wives. 

In the conference the House con- 
ferees drew the attention of the confer- 
ence committee to the fact that this 
provision actuarily would cost 0.06 per- 
cent of payroll. In addition to this, very 
serious questions were entertained as to 
the principle which was involved; 
namely, reducing the retirement age in 
the case of male workers at a time when 
actual experience shows the retirement 
age has been increasing beyond age 65. 
Moreover, the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare indicated to the con- 
ference committee that inclusion of this 
provision would raise several other ques- 
tions. In view of these considerations 
the House conference insisted upon the 
House position, and the provision was 
stricken from the bill. 

RETIREMENT TEST 


Second. The Senate added an amend- 
ment to the House bill, a new section 211, 
under which the amount of yearly earn- 
ings which a beneficiary can have and 
still receive all of his benefits for the 
year would have been increased from 
$1,200 to $1,800. Under the Senate 
amendment, as under existing law, the 
beneficiary would lose 1 month’s benefit, 
regardless of its amount, for each $80 
or fraction thereof by which his earnings 
exceed the specified dollar limit. 

It was brought out in the conference 
that this provision would have cost, on 
a level premium basis, 0.19 percent of 
payroll. This is a very substantial cost. 
The Senate amendment did not contain 
any provision for financing the provision. 
The total net effect of the Senate 
amendments in this respect and with 
respect to the retirement age would have 
caused the OASI trust fund to be out of 
actuarial balance by 0.45 percent of pay- 
roll instead of 0.2 percent as it now is. 
This goes far beyond the point which 
has normally been used as a reasonable 
rule of thumb as a danger point; namely, 
one-fourth of 1 percent. 

In view of this, and in view of other 
considerations which I have heretofore 
pointed out with respect to the earnings 
limitation on the floor of the House while 
the social security bill was being consid- 
ered, the House conferees insisted on 
either removing the Senate amendment 
or so modifying it that the costs of the 
changes would keep the system on an 
actuarially sound basis. 
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As a consequence, agreement was 
reached on some change in this area, 
which keeps the system in actuarial bal- 
ance. The provision finally agreed to 
and which is now before you is as follows: 

First. If the beneficiary earns $1,200 or 
less in a year, no benefits will be with- 
held—just as under present law; 

Second. If a beneficiary earns between 
$1,200 and $1,500, $1 in benefits will be 
withheld for each $2 of earnings, above 
$1,200; and 

Third. If a beneficiary earns more 
than $1,500, $1 in benefits will be with- 
held for each $2 of earnings between 
$1,200 and $1,500—$150 withheld on ac- 
count of the $300 of earnings—and $1 in 
benefits for each $1 of earnings above 
$1,500—under the conference amend- 
ment, as under existing law, no benefit 
would be withheld in any case for any 
month in which the beneficiary earns 
$100 or less in wages and does not engage 
in self-employment. 

Third. It should be emphasized that 
the cost of this provision, when added 
to the other costs, will still permit the 
system to be within the range of actu- 
arial soundness, minus 0.24 percent. 
This is a very important consideration 
and should continue to be a very im- 
portant consideration. The House con- 
ferees insisted that the system should 
remain on a sound actuarial basis. 

INSURED STATUS REQUIREMENT 


Fourth. Members of the House will re- 
call, as I indicated earlier, that one of 
the most important provisions in the 
House bill was the provision which lib- 
eralized the existing insured-status re- 
quirement. Under present law the re- 
quirement for fully insured status, in 
general, requires that an individual must 
have at least one quarter of coverage 
for each two quarters which have elapsed 
after December 31, 1950—or, if later, 
after the year in which the person 
reaches age 21 and before the year in 
which the person died, or if earlier, the 
year in which he reached retirement 
age. The House bill changed this re- 
quirement so as to make it possible for 
an individual to acquire fully insured 
status if he has one quarter of coverage 
for each four quarters elapsing between 
the periods I mentioned above. In other 
words, under the House bill an individ- 
ual will qualify for benefits if he has 
one quarter of coverage out of each four 
quarters since 1950 and before retire- 
Ment age rather than one out of two 
quarters under existing law. 

The Senate deleted this provision. 

Your House conferees were insistent 
upon retaining some liberalization of 
the insured-status requirement, for the 
reasons which I have heretofore stated. 
AS a consequence a compromise was 
reached under which a person will qual- 
ify for benefits if he has one quarter of 
coverage out of each three quarters. 
This provision will, therefore, liberalize 
the insured-status section of the law 
and will bring under the system immedi- 
ately an additional 400,000 elderly in- 
dividuals who now are not able to meet 
the coverage requirements and later 
about 1 million additional persons. 

Mr. Speaker, let me emphasize that 
the combination of changes made 
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bility, scope of benefits, Federal match- 
from the Senate bill, modification of the 
retirement test, and modification of the 
insured-status requirement—will still 
permit the system to remain within ac- 
tuarial balance and will not require any 
increased social security taxes or any 
increase in the wage base. 
CHILDREN BORN OR ADOPTED AFTER PARENT'S 
DISABILITY 

Mr. Speaker, there is one additional 
provision under the general subject 
heading of eligibility for benefits on 
which the House receded which I should 
explain at this point. The House bill 
amended the Social Security Act so as 
to permit a child who was born to, was 
adopted by, or became a stepchild of, a 
worker, after the worker became entitled 
to disability insurance benefits, to qual- 
ify for benefits. It was provided as an 
exception to this that in the case of an 
adopted child the adoption must have 
been completed within 2 years of the 
time as of which the worker became 
entitled to disability insurance benefits. 

The Senate in general accepted the 
House provision that added an addi- 
tional requirement with respect to 
adopted children so that in order for 
such a child to get benefits the worker 
must have instituted adoption proceed- 
ings in or before the month in which 
his period of disability began or the 
child must have been living with him 
in such month. The House conferees 
felt that this was a reasonable require- 
ment and therefor agreed to the Senate 
amendment. 

It might be stated, Mr. Speaker, that 
under the same general subject heading 
of eligibility the Senate receded on two 
other additions which they made to the 
bill but which I shall not describe in 
great detail. The Senate bill would have 
eliminated the provision of the House 
bill that reduced from 3 years to 1 year 
the time prior to application that a wife, 
stepchild, or husband must be in such 
a relationship to the worker to get bene- 
fits. The House conferees insisted on 
this provision and the Senate conferees 
receded. 

In addition, the Senate bill added a 
provision which would permit a child to 
r- ive survivor benefits on the record of 
i_.ividuals who stood in loco parentis— 
in place of the parent—for not less than 
5 years immediately preceding the day 
on which the individual died if the child 
was living with the worker at time of 
death and receiving at least three- 
fourths of his support from such worker. 
The Senate receded from this. 

AID TO THE BLIND 


Under existing law, under title X, the 
States in administering the aid-to-the- 
blind programs must disregard $50 per 
month of earned income in determining 
need. The Senate added a provision 
to the House bill to liberalize this sec- 
tion so that the first $1,000 of earnings 
in a year might be disregarded, plus 
one-half of all subsequent earnings in 
the year. This exemption would have 
been optional with the States beginning 
with the calendar quarter that started 
after the date of enactment and would 
have been compulsory beginning July 1, 
1961, 
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The agreement reached in the con- 
ference resulted in a provision which 
should be much easier to administer 
and which, at the same time, should 
afford substantial assistance to the recip- 
ients of aid to the blind programs with 
regard to this particular subject, Un- 
der the conference provision the States 
in determining need may disregard the 
first $85 per month of earnings plus 
one-half of earned income over $85 on 
a month-by-month basis. This provi- 
sion is made optional with the States 
until July 1, 1962, when it becomes man- 
datory. 


MATERNAL AND CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 


The House bill increased the author- 
ization for child welfare services from 
$17 million to $20 million. The Senate 
bill increased this authorization to $25 
million. The House conferees consid- 
ered this to be a reasonable provision 
and therefore agreed to the Senate 
amendment with the understanding that 
this additional money should be used to 
improve services for retarded children. 
MEDICAL SERVICES FOR THE AGED (MEDICAL AS- 

SISTANCE FOR THE AGED; AND OLD AGE AS- 

SISTANCE MEDICAL PROGRAM) 


Mr. Speaker, it is unnecessary for me 
to dwell here at length upon the matters 
which we have already discussed at the 
time of the passage of the House bill 
relative to the importance of proper and 
adequate medical care for older people. 
Suffice it to say at this point that the 
House bill was designed to establish a 
completely new program under the So- 
cial Security Act under which the Fed- 
eral Government would provide match- 
ing funds to those States which elected 
to participate in a program of medical 
services to the aged. This would have 
been done under the House bill by the 
creation of a new title XVI to the Social 
Security Act. In addition, the House 
bill contained a provision designed to 
afford additional money to the States 
under the public assistance programs, 
under title I of the Social Security Act, 
so that the States might improve their 
medical services for old age assistance 
recipients. 

The Senate bill made several changes 
in the House provisions on these two 
subjects, but it should be emphasized 
that the general approach adopted by 
the House has been substantially agreed 
to by the Senate and that while the 
Senate changed the form of these pro- 
visions in some degree and liberalized 
them somewhat the conference version 
which you now have before you is bas- 
ically the House bill. 

Let me summarize what the Senate 
has done in this manner. Instead of 
creating an additional title to the Social 
Security Act under which the new grant- 
in-aid program for medical services for 
the aged would operate, the Senate ver- 
sion established such a program under 
the existing title I of the Social Security 
Act. In general the purpose, effect, eligi- 
bility, scope of benefits, Federal match- 
ing, and plan requirements have much 
the same effect as the House bill. With 
respect to the aged who receive public 
assistance payments, in lieu of the House 
provision, the Senate bill was designed to 
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provide for Federal financial participa- 
tion in expenditures to vendors of medi- 
cal services of up to $12 per month in 
addition to the existing $65 maximum 
provision. Where the State average 
payment is over $65 per month, the Fed- 
eral share in respect to such medical- 
services costs would be a minimum of 
50 percent and a maximum of 80 percent 
depending on each State’s per capita in- 
come. Where the State average pay- 
ment is $65 a month or under, the Fed- 
eral share, in respect to such medical- 
service costs, would be 15 percentage 
points in addition to the existing Fed- 
eral percentage—50 to 65 percent; thus 
for these States the Federal percent ap- 
plicable to such medical-services costs 
would range from 65 to 80 percent. A 
State with an average payment of over 
$65 a month would never receive less in 
additional Federal funds in respect to 
such medical-services costs than if it 
had an average payment of $65. 

The conferees were advised that the 
additional first year costs to the Federal 
and State Governments under the Sen- 
ate bill, and under the version which 
was agreed to by the House, would be 
as follows: Under the new medical as- 
sistance programs for the aged, the Fed- 
eral cost was estimated to be $60 million 
and the State and local costs approxi- 
mately $56 million. The additional old- 
age assistance vendor medical costs were 
estimated to be $142 million Federal 
cost and approximately $5 million State 
and local costs. The additional costs 
anticipated under both programs would 
be approximately $202 million Federal 
cost and $61 million State cost. 

There was a provision, Mr. Speaker, 
that was deleted in connection with the 
Senate amendment on medical care for 
the aged. That provision would have 
permitted the States to include those 
people who are in public institutions, 
mental institutions, and tubercular in- 
stitutions, within the list of people who 
would qualify for Federal funds in im- 
plementation of the use of State funds. 
There was considerable objection raised 
to it by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. We were fearful 
that the inclusion of that provision 
might jeopardize actually the accept- 
ance of this whole program. We 
thought there was too much in it affect- 
ing too many people to permit it to be 
cast aside because of that one provision. 
So it was agreed by the other body to 
delete that provision adopted on the 
floor of the other body. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel very deeply that 
the conference represents a very desir- 
able approach to amending the Social 
Security Act. I can assure you it leaves 
the fund in actuarial soundness. 

As I have already indicated the bill 
which you now have before you is basi- 
cally the House bill with some relatively 
minor changes, some improvements, 
and a medical care program basically 
as provided by the House but permitting 
more Federal money to be used for this 
purpose. The House conferees believe 
that this bill warrants your support and 
I urge that the conference report be 
agreed to. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The gen- 
tleman from Arkansas made an expla- 
nation about the income limitation. If 
this is signed by the President, when 
will this law become effective? 

Mr. MILLS. The provision in ques- 
tion will go into effect at the beginning 
of next year, 1961. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. So that 
any earnings in excess of $1,200 and the 
penalty based upon the $80 deduction 
or loss will still be effective throughout 
the year 1960? 

Mr. MILLS. That is correct. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
conference has deleted a Senate amend- 
ment relating to teachers and other pub- 
lic workers in New Jersey. The distin- 
guished chairman now explaining this 
report to the House has very kindly sent 
to the New Jersey delegation a letter 
stating the reasons for the action of the 
conference. I ask now if he will be good 
enough to brief these reasons for the 
record. 

Mr. MILLS. As I tried to point out in 
the letter to my friends from New Jersey, 
this is a matter that I think really in- 
volves State law rather than Federal law. 
We cannot, and at least I do not want 
us, to get into the habit of making excep- 
tions at the request of individual States 
to some broad improvement in the So- 
cial Security Act. I think the States 
can more easily adjust their own laws to 
conform to this program since this is a 
Federal program. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I shall be glad to. 

Mr. BECKER. I have listened very at- 
tentively to the gentleman’s explana- 
tion of the conference report. He has 
done an excellent job, as he always does. 
As the gentleman knows, I have been 
actively working for an increase in the 
amount a retired person may earn. In 
this report I notice the amount is in- 
creased from $1,200 to $1,500. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. MILLS. Actually, as a general 
matter, it will allow a person increased 
earnings without loss of any benefits of 
$150 a year at $1,500. This results be- 
cause there will only be a $1 loss in bene- 
fits for each $2 earned between $1,200 
and $1,500. Above $1,500 there will be a 
$1 for $1 offset. 

Mr. BECKER. Only $150 additional? 

Mr. MILLS. That is right. Let me 
explain it in this manner: This concept 
in this report is much to be preferred 
to a flat increase in the earning limit 
from $1,200 to $1,500, because with a 
flat increase you would still have the 
same problem in the future with respect 
to the next dollar of earnings, namely: 
one would have to forfeit a month’s pay 
if he earned $1 additional. That will not 
be true under this new formula. There 
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will always be the incentive under this 
new provision for a person to earn more, 
because he is not penalized by making 
only $1 over the limit and thus losing 
$75 or $80 or whatever his monthly 
benefit may be. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield. 

Mr. WHITENER. I have listened to 
the gentleman’s explanation as chair- 
man of the committee of this conference 
report. There is one item in which I am 
greatly interested and I would appre- 
ciate it if the chairman would give us 
some information with respect to blind 
persons. 

Mr. MILLS. The Senate added a pro- 
vision that was not in the bill. I did 
not take occasion to explain it fully 
earlier. I appreciate the gentleman’s 
calling it to my attention now. The Sen- 
ate adopted a provision that had been 
introduced in the House in a bill by our 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Kine], who pre- 
sented and discussed it in the Ways and 
Means Committee. There were other 
bills pending by other Members. The 
Ways and Means Committee did not in- 
clude the provision for a number of rea- 
sons, including, as I recall, the strong op- 
position of the Department. 

The bill which the Senate committee 
ultimately reported and which passed 
the Senate provided that the first 
thousand dollars, plus one-half of the 
amount earned in excess of that, would 
be disregarded in determining need by 
the States for those who were blind. We 
were advised that this provision would 
present administrative problems to the 
Department. They suggested that there 
would be less difficulty if we would trans- 
late the figure into a monthly amount 
and basis. 

Existing law provides that the States 
must disregard the first $50 of earned 
income. The conference report states 
that the States may, up until July 1 of 
1962, disregard $85, plus one-half over 
that amount which is earned, but after 
that date they must disregard the first 
$85 of earned income, plus one-half over 
that amount. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield. 

Mr. PERKINS. Iregret that I was not 
present to hear all of the gentleman's 
explanation of the conference report, but 
one thing disturbs me concerning earned 
income, as I understand it has always 
been the law that an individual, outside 
of salaries and wages, could earn as 
much as he wanted and the income lim- 
itations did not apply. 

Mr. MILLS. I said “earned income.” 
If I said anything other than that I mis- 
spoke myself. It is earned income. We 
made no change in regard to the type of 
income. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. Iyield. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. As I understand a 
person under social security will not re- 
ceive this additional aid unless he is in 
need. 

Mr. MILLS. Yes, that is correct. This 
does not provide the system of medical 
care as the gentleman from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Foranp] suggested in his bill in the 
social security program. That was not 
adopted in the Senate. It was not in the 
House bill as it was reported out, or as it 
passed the House. 

This is a Federal-State approach—the 
basic approach in the House bill. It will 
provide care for needy individuals in 
need of medical attention if the State is 
disposed to set up such a program; and 
we make it almost a full program so far 
as Federal participation in the spending 
is concerned in some cases. 

Mr. HOLLAND. But the beneficiary, 
of course, will have to be investigated by 
social workers to determine his need. 

Mr. MILLS. This program will be 
handled, very probably, by the division 
of public welfare within the State just 
as other assistance programs presently 
available are handled by the division of 
public welfare; yes, it will be up to the 
State. 

Mr. HOLLAND. But will he not have 
to turn over all his assets and property if 
he receives such aid? 

Mr. MILLS. We have specifically stat- 
ed in the bill that a lien cannot be placed 
upon a man’s home as long as he or his 
wife is living. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In the State of Penn- 
sylvania the law requires that the man 
must practically be a pauper before he 
can get any money from the State; that 
if he has any assets or property, he must 
have a legal guardian. How do you get 
around that? 

Mr. MILLS. The citizens in a State 
sometimes feel that where the induce- 
ment offered by the Federal Government 
is sufficient and where the program is 
otherwise acceptable they can change the 
State law to allow them to participate. I 
do not know what the situation is in that 
regard in the gentleman’s State; but I 
would remind the gentleman that this is 
not a State program, this is a Federal 
grant-in-aid program, as the gentleman 
will see by reading title I of the Social 
Security Act. This is part of title I. 

Many, many States, I think all with 
the exception of eight or nine—and in all 
probability, they will come into this pro- 
gram—have changed their State laws to 
allow participation in the program, The 
gentleman’s State may, by appropriate 
action, do likewise. Whereas the State 
may not furnish assistance in the ab- 
sence of a pauper’s oath on the part of 
the beneficiary, that would not apply 
so far as Federal moneys are concerned. 
It is the prerogative of the State to han- 
dle details as to need and soon. Federal 
funds would be available to all alike. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I beg to differ with 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLS. I am right about that, 
I say to the gentleman that whereas if 
his State by its constitution can pro- 
hibit the use of State funds for that 
purpose, there is nothing here that re- 
quires the signing of any pauper's oath 
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in order to have Federal funds available 
to the gentleman’s State. 

Mr. HOLLAND. What you are doing 
here is passing the buck to the State. 

Mr. MILLS. We are not passing the 
buck to the State. What we are doing 
here is taking the most liberal provision 
that was included in either bill with 
respect to medical care. That is just 
exactly what we are doing. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FORAND. Referring to the ques- 
tion of the gentleman regarding assign- 
ment of property, while I do not like this 
bill one iota, I must say in all frankness 
it provides there shall be no lien under 
this new medical care program as a con- 
dition to receiving help while the recipi- 
ent lives. 

Mr. MILLS. Exactly. The bill pro- 
vides for that, and the gentleman re- 
ferred to the State constitution of his 
State. I do not know the provisions of 
that. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. FULTON. There would be no re- 
quirement with reference to Federal 
money that there be any lien filed? 

Mr. MILLS. That is what I said. 

Mr. FULTON. So that there is the 
distinction. It would apply to State 
money that may be paid under Pennsyl- 
vania law. That is a constitutional 
provision. 

Let me read from page 13 of the con- 
ference report: 

Section 6 of such Act is amended by strik- 
ing out “but does not include” and all that 
follows and inserting in lieu thereof “but 
does not include— 

“(1) any such payments to or care in be- 
half of any individual who is an inmate of 
a public institution (except as a patient in 
a medical institution) or any individual who 
is a patient in an institution for tuberculosis 
or mental diseases.” 


Mr. MILLS. I discussed that provi- 
sion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. MILLS. I yield myself 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. FULTON. That is not clear. 
Actually the only exclusion of a person 
with tuberculosis or psychosis is with 
respect to the period after the individual 
has been in such medical institution as 
a result of such diagnosis for 42 days. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman is con- 
fusing the situation. 

Mr. FULTON. That is what I want to 
make clear. 

Mr. MILLS. The first part of it arose 
as a result of an amendment adopted in 
the Senate. They would have made 
available Federal funds for the purpose 
of matching with respect to those people 
65 years of age and over in need, even 
though they were in a public mental 
institution or a publie tuberculosis in- 
stitution. The law has always said we 
would not participate in the care of 
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those groups presently maintained by 
the several States. So that provision 
was deleted and the law remains the 
same in that respect. But it is provided 
that we will assist the States, under this 
program of medical care for the aged, 
with respect to the first 42 days of hos- 
pitalization of mental patients, or tu- 
bercular patients in a medical institu- 
tion other than a tuberculosis or mental 
hospital. 

Mr. FULTON. And medical institu- 
tions, that means that everyone regard- 
less of the reason they are in a medical 
institution, as long as it is shown they 
are there for other than tuberculosis or 
psychosis will get support? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes, and you can take 
care of people for the first 42 days for 
psychosis or tuberculosis. 

Mr. FULTON. Otherwise, anything. 

Mr. MILLS. There is no limit on the 
various diseases that anyone can be cared 
for under this program. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois, 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Can the gentleman 
tell me whether or not the intent of this 
legislation is that whatever form of re- 
lief the States ultimately adopt, or what- 
ever program they adopt, the intent is 
that the recipients of this relief may 
select their own doctor? 

Mr. MILLS. Absolutely, their own 
doctor, their own hospital, their own 
dentist, insofar as this legislation is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FULTON. Just one more ques- 
tion. Suppose a patient has several dis- 
eases, one of which may be under the 
general provisions of this bill, but they 
also have, say, an unarrested case of 
tuberculosis. What happens? 

Mr. MILLS. They will get relief under 
this program, provided his illness other 
than tuberculosis required medical care. 

Mr. FULTON. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Arkansas has 
again expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Byrnes]. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as a coauthor of bill H.R. 12580, 
I would commend my colleagues with 
whom I served on the conference com- 
mittee. They ably and conscientiously 
represented the House position on this 
legislation, with the consequence that 
we are able to bring back to the House 
a conference agreement that deserves 
the support of the House membership. 
I do not mean to represent that every- 
thing in this bill is necessarily in a form 
that we as Members individually or col- 
lectively might approve. But when it is 
considered that there were 107 Senate 
amendments to this bill, the magnitude 
of the task of compromising the differ- 
ences becomes apparent. 

During the consideration of the social 
security amendments by the Congress 
which began in the Ways and Means 
Committee last March 14, there have 
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been proposed many suggestions for 
changes and improvements in our social 
security structure. These proposals 
touched on virtually every facet of our 
social security programs, with principal 
attention being devoted to the proposals 
for establishing a program of medical 
care for the aged. We had medical-care 
proposals from the Republican side of 
the Congress and from the Demoeratie 
side. We had proposals from the ad- 
ministration and several proposals from 
outside groups. 

It will be maintained by some that the 
conference agreement does not go far 
enough in providing improvements in 
our social security program. Others 
will undoubtedly maintain that it goes 
too far. I would express the view that 
on balance the changes that will be made 
in our social security structure by this 
conference agreement are meritorious 
and desirable. 

H. R. 12580 as approved by the House- 
Senate conferees would make amend- 
ments to the public assistance titles of 
the Social Security Act, to the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance title 
of the Social Security Act, and to the 
unemployment - compensation program 
of the Social Security Act. 

The principal change with respect to 
the public assistance titles is in the area 
of medical services for the aged. It will 
be recalled that under the House-passed 
version of this bill improvements were 
made in the existing medical-care pro- 
grams for the needy aged and, in addi- 
tion, a new title XVI was to be estab- 
lished under the act to provide medical 
care for the medically indigent who did 
not otherwise qualify for public assist- 
ance. This latter program was to be a 
Federal-State program, with the Fed- 
eral Government giving financial assist- 
ance to the States for the establishment 
of State-administered programs provid- 
ing medical care for those individuals 
who did not have sufficient income and 
resources to provide for their own medi- 
cal needs. Under the House-passed bill, 
wide latitude was given to the States in 
determining the scope and character of 
the respective program that they could 
undertake in response to the needs of 
their people. 

The Senate in acting on the House 
bill combined the medical care program 
under the existing assistance for the 
aged title of the Social Security Act. 
Thus the assistance for the medically 
indigent would not be provided for un- 
der a new title but would come within 
the purview of title I of the act. The 
House conferees accepted this Senate 
change. 

The bill passed by the House was a 
good bill—and in fact, the bill today 
reflects the major part of the House ac- 
tion—I believe improvements were made 
in it by the Senate and these improve- 
ments were accepted by the conferees. 
Taking everything into consideration, 
the bill as it comes from the conference 
is better than the bill that came from 
the House and the bill that came from 
the Senate. I think the combined re- 
sult in this conference is superior to 
either of the two bills. 
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As a consequence of the conference 
action with respect to the medical care 
proposal, persons aged 65 and over who 
are recipients of public assistance, or 
who are not recipients of public assist- 
ance but whose income and resources are 
insufficient to meet the cost of their 
medical needs, will have available to 
them under State programs a wide va- 
riety of medical services including phy- 
sician and surgical care, hospital serv- 
ices, nursing home care, private-duty 
nursing services, physical therapy, den- 
tal services, medicines, and any other 
medical care or remedial care recognized 
under State law. This new program 
insofar as the availability of Federal 
matching funds is concerned will take 
effect on October 1, 1960. Under the 
conference agreement the Federal per- 
centage of matching medical funds will 
not be less than 50 percent nor more 
than 80 percent of the funds so 
expended. 

Mr. Speaker, I would make one com- 
ment on the extent of Federal match- 
ing. I personally have misgivings over 
the fact that the maximum range of 
Federal participation reaches as high a 
level as 80 percent. When the matter 
was before the House, before our com- 
mittee, I personally felt we should not 
get beyond the point of 70 percent as a 
maximum. In evaluating the level of 
Federal matching we should remember 
that the Federal Government can give 
nothing to the States or to the people 
that it has not first taken from the citi- 
zens of the State through taxation. 
Therefore, when the Federal Govern- 
ment promises to bear 80 percent of the 
cost of a program such as this we find 
that the principal taxing authority is 
the Federal Government and the admin- 
istrative authority is the State govern- 
ment. This result is, in my judgment, 
conducive to lax administration and 
does not provide sufficient safeguards 
and protection to the general public 
that would be contained in a program 
that authorized Federal-State funds 
matched on a more nearly equal basis. 

Mr. Speaker, in this instance, as in 
others, in any conference, there are cir- 
cumstances which require that some 
yielding of opinion take place in order 
to get a report of any kind. We yielded 
in this particular matter. 

There is one thing to which I wish 
to call attention. 

Other significant changes in the pub- 
lic assistance areas of the Social Secu- 
rity Act that would be accomplished 
under the conference agreement affect 
aid to the blind, child welfare services, 
and liberalizations in the assistance pay- 
ments to Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, and 
Guam. 

The bill, H.R. 12580, as approved in 
conference, will make many improve- 
ments in the old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance program, which is title 
II of the Social Security Act. These im- 
provements were discussed at the time 
this legislation was receiving considera- 
tion in the House of Representatives and 
further reference has been made to these 
improvements during the able descrip- 
tion of the conference agreement by the 
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esteemed chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means today. For that rea- 
son I will not speak at length describing 
these changes and improvements. For 
the most part the changes to the OASDI 
program contained in this bill had their 
genesis in work done by the Social Se- 
curity Subcommittee and I would com- 
mend the membership of that subcom- 
mittee for the significant contribution 
the subcommittee made to the improve- 
ment of our social-security structure. 

Among the changes contained in this 
bill to title II of the Social Security Act 
we find the repeal of the age 50 eligi- 
bility requirement for disability bene- 
fits, a significant liberalization of the 
earnings limitation on OASDI benefici- 
aries, and a liberalization of the quar- 
ters-of-coverage requirement for eligi- 
bility. 

Existing law requires that a person at- 
tain age 50 before qualifying for dis- 
ability insurance benefits. Under the 
House passed version of the bill and un- 
der the conference agreement that is 
before us today, disabled insured workers 
under age 50 and their dependents could 
qualify for benefits for the second month 
following the month of enactment of the 
bill through the removal of this age 50 
qualification for benefits. The rationale 
of removing this age 50 requirement is 
based on the favorable administrative 
experience we have had with this pro- 
vision of the law and is based also on the 
fact that a disabled person’s need for 
benefit cannot be determined on the 
criterion of his having reached a certain 
age. 

The earned income limitation of $1,200 
has been liberalized so that retired 
workers earning up to $1,200 will con- 
tinue to receive their benefits, as under 
existing law, and those workers earning 
over $1,200 up to $1,500 will have their 
benefits reduced on a ratio of for every 
$2 earned over $1,200 they will lose $1 in 
benefits. For those persons earning 
above $1,500, $1 in benefits will be with- 
held for each dollar of earnings. This 
will provide our OASDI beneficiaries 
greater flexibility in making a self-deter- 
mination as to whether or not they will 
undertake to supplement their social 
security benefits with employment in- 
come. 

The test for attaining insured status 
has also been liberalized under the con- 
ference agreement. In general terms 
existing law requires that one quarter 
in every two quarters must be a quarter 
of coverage between the time that a 
person reaches age 21 and the year in 
which the person either dies or attains 
retirement age, whichever is sooner. 
Under the House passed bill this test 
would have been liberalized to require 
that only one quarter of coverage in 
every four quarters be attained for in- 
sured status. The conference agree- 
ment has slightly modified the House- 
passed bill so that one quarter of 
coverage in every three quarters be at- 
tained for insured status. It is ex- 
pected that approximately 300,000 
people—workers, dependents, and sur- 
vivors—will attain benefit eligibility un- 
der this change. In connection with 
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this improvement I might point out that 
for the most part the people who will 
benefit under this liberalization are 
among that group most in need of so- 
cial security benefits. 

The conference agreement on H.R. 
12580 contains provisions significantly 
strengthening the financing features of 
the Federal-State unemployment com- 
pensation program. The conference 
agreement will also extend unemploy- 
ment compensation coverage to a lim- 
ited group of individuals who are pres- 
ently excluded from the program. 

Mr. Speaker, this concludes my re- 
marks on the highlights of the changes 
in the Social Security Act that would be 
made upon the enactment of the bill 
H.R. 12580 as approved by the House- 
Senate conferees. As I indicated at the 
outset of these comments, there may be 
those who feel that the bill is inadequate 
and does not go far enough. To those 
individuals I would point out that I do 
not think there is anyone serving in this 
body who would not do everything pos- 
sible to further liberalize the Social Se- 
curity Act if such action could be taken 
within the framework of fiscal and actu- 
arial solvency. 

It must be remembered that under 
existing law without any further liberal- 
izations in the program the tax schedule 
applicable to the OASDI program will 
reach 9 percent of the first $4,800 of 
earned income by January 1, 1960. The 
program of improvements that we have 
presented to the House in the conference 
agreement does not require the imposi- 
tion of any additional tax. We have been 
informed by the able Chief Actuary of 
the Social Security Administration that 
the OASDI program as it will be modi- 
fied by this conference agreement is 
within the limits of tolerance between 
balance and imbalance without depart- 
ing from actuarial soundness and with- 
out the imposition of additional taxes. I 
am sure that every one of my colleagues 
in the House today would agree that one 
of our foremost responsibilities with 
respect to the OASDI program is that 
we keep the program actuarially sound 
so that the future beneficiaries may look 
with confidence to the prospect of their 
social security benefits forming an im- 
portant part of their retirement or sur- 
vivorship security. 

I urge my colleagues to join in sup- 
porting the conference agreement. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Demo- 
cratic Party platform on medical aid for 
the aged reads: 

We shall provide medical-care benefits for 
the aged as part of the time-tested social 
security insurance system. We reject any 
proposal which would require such citizens 
to submit to the indignity of a means test. 


The Republican platform called for 
optional purchase of private insurance 
with Federal assistance grants to the 
States for those who need help. It rec- 
ognized the principle of need. 

The conference report before the 
House would provide for optional par- 
ticipation on the part of each State and 
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would seem to be along the lines sup- 
ported by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and President Eisenhower. 

Now, I ask: Why is the Democratic 
leadership, in the face of its platform, 
supporting this bill? 

I have a clipping from the New York 
Times of Sunday, August 7, 1960, quot- 
ing the Democratic House leader as urg- 
ing Republicans not to obstruct legisla- 
tion in the postconvention session. 
Republicans, this leader hoped, would 
not snipe, pussyfoot or engage in blind 
opposition. 

I do not want to snipe, pussyfoot, or 
oppose blindly, but I feel constrained to 
say that in both bodies where they have 
overwhelming majorities the Democrats 
are rejecting their own program, “We 
shall provide medical-care benefits for 
the aged as part of the time-tested so- 
cial security insurance system.” That 
is what it says. 

Was not the majority leader the 
chairman of the Democratic platform 
committee? If so, why is this State- 
option Republican type of proposal here 
today? 'The American people should 
hear the Democratic alibi. 

The Democratic- controlled House 
Ways and Means Committee and the 
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tee of the Senate both rejected the Dem- 
ocratic Party platform on medical aid 
for the aged. The House and Senate, 
also overwhelmingly controlled by the 
Democrats, would seem to reject the 
Democratic platform. 

As I say, I think the American people 
are entitled to an explanation as to why 
the Democrats are rejecting their own 
program, 

Certainly, the reason is not Republi- 
can sniping, pussyfooting, or blind op- 
position. Let us face it. The Demo- 
cratic Party is split and cannot possibly 
fulfill its promises. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Foranp]. 

Mr.FORAND. Mr. Speaker, this may 
well be my swan song in the House of 
Representatives. Because of that, I 
want first of all, before I talk about this 
bill, to express my most sincere thanks 
and appreciation to you, Mr. Speaker, to 
our majority leader, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] to the 
other leaders in the House, and to my 
colleagues, particularly, my chairman 
and colleagues on the Committee on 
Ways and Means and to the staff and 
the employees of the House. I want to 
cover everyone when I say, Thank you so 
much, you have been very kind to me in 
the many years I have been here. You 
have put yourself out on numerous occa- 
sions to help me in my struggles. As 
I shall leave here, it will be with mixed 
emotions. I do it under compulsion, 
ladies and gentlemen, but I assure you 
that wherever I may be, at whatever time 
I may stop to think of anything of the 
past, you will be uppermost in my heart. 

Mr. Speaker, the conference report 
that we are now considering will, to me, 
be one of the sad things to think about. 
Our chairman has done an excellent job 
of explaining to you what is in that 
report. To me, it falls far short of what 
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this Congress should do. But I realize 
that the powers and the influence of the 
AMA combined with the Eisenhower 
administration was too strong. Mr. 
Speaker, I have for a number of years, 
yes, for the last 3 years, been sponsoring 
a bill in the House of Representatives, as 
you well know, commonly known as the 
Forand bill. Not only during the last 
3 years have I been working on this 
problem. Let me tell you, I started 38 
years ago to work on it during my first 
year in the State Legislature of the State 
of Rhode Island when the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles was first sponsoring old- 
age pensions. I think I know this sub- 
ject, and I think I have, perhaps, suc- 
ceeded in building a fire so that many, 
many people throughout the country are 
now giving some thought and some con- 
sideration to this problem of medical 
care for the aged. But, Mr. Speaker, 
this thought and this consideration is 
long overdue. While I shall leave here 
without seeing action taken, as I believe 
it should be, because ever so many alter- 
native programs have been presented, 
and none of which seem to be tailored to 
answer the problems and fill the bill, I 
go out confident in my heart that in the 
not too distant future, medical aid for 
the aged will be placed under the social 
security program where it belongs. 

Mr. Speaker, we have a medical care 
program in this bill, but frankly it is not 
going to work. I know it is not going 
to work because you are placing the re- 
sponsibility on the States, and the States 
are just not going to organize or formu- 
late or create the type of activity needed 
in order to implement what we provide. 
Oh, it is beautiful to look at. You take 
page 27 of this report. You have nice 
language and you have a nice long list 
here of things that people may get. They 
may get hospitalization—they may get 
nursing and home care—they may get 
doctors’ care and so forth. But, look at 
page 27—I am not going to enumerate 
these things, but look at it, it is worth it. 
Do you know what that is? That is like 
a beautiful apple tree with plenty of red 
apples at the top but no ladder available 
to climb up the tree. 

Mr. Speaker, we are holding a mirage 
before our old people. We are fooling 
them, ladies and gentlemen, and I think 
it is a shame to do that. I am going to 
vote for this bill because what is in it 
cannot do any harm. It will not do any 
good, but it will not do any harm. To 
me, the only good part of this bill is the 
fact that we are removing the 50-year 
requirement for disability benefits. 
Other than that, it means very little. 
Do as you see fit, ladies and gentlemen, 
but once again let me say to all of you, 
a sincere thank you. . 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, no man 
over the years has fought the battle of 
medical health for the aged as has the 
Representative from Rhode Island (Mr. 
Forano]. In this hard battle he has 
withstood the brunt of every attack by 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, by the American Medical Associa- 
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tion, by the Chamber of Commerce, and 
by the large insurance companies. AIME 
Foranp knew that when he started to 
fight to give our elder citizens the proper 
medical and hospital care in their declin- 
ing years he would have to contend with 
the reactionary forces of America. 

These people denied to the elderly 
citizen medical help, free from worry, so 
they need not owe hospital and medical 
bills at a time of life when they need it 
most. The years will prove that the 
gentleman from Rhode Island had the 
solution to this problem. 

Mr. Speaker, we are called upon to vote 
on a bill in place of the Forand bill which 
I believe is a monstrosity. This is a bill 
that has been born out of deceit and 
trickery to the pensioners who had sup- 
ported the Forand bill. 

I would just like to point out to you, 
Mr. Speaker, the story of this bill and 
those who are responsible for it. 

Every conservative Republican, with 
the exception of one in the Senate of 
the United States, must bear his full re- 
sponsibility for this insult to the aged of 
America. What has happened to the 
“new face” that the Vice President is 
trying to show to the American people? 
Oh, yes, I must admit I am making no 
excuses for the conservatives we have in 
the Democratic Party, our southern 
brethren, but let us consider what the 
Kennedy-Forand bill meant to the pen- 
sioners of our industrial States and how 
they were treated by their representa- 
tives in the Senate when they reached 
the age of retirement on social security. 
The vote was 51 nays to 44 yeas for the 
defeat of the Kennedy-Forand bill. A 
difference of seven votes. 

Let us question the vote of the so- 
called liberal element of the Republican 
Party—Scorr, of Pennsylvania; JAVITS, 
of New York; BRIDGES, of New Hamp- 
shire; SALTONSTALL, of Massachusetts; 
KEATING, of New York; SmITH, of Maine; 
AIKEN, of Vermont; Morton and Coor- 
ER, of Kentucky; and Fone, of Hawaii. 

It seems that when the whip is snapped 
by the Manufacturers Association, the 
American Medical Association, the 
Chamber of Commerce, and the “fat- 
cats” of the Republican Party, they do 
their bidding. 

I want to emphasize here that only 
four votes were needed to pass this bill. 
Where was Scorr, of Pennsylvania; 
Javirs and KxATINd, of New York; and 
SALTONSTALL, of Massachusetts? Pen- 
sioners from these great industrial States 
were depending on a health program be- 
ing added to the social security program 
now in effect. 

These four gentlemen, who profess so 
much to be great liberals did not worry 
about the pensioners of their States. 
They would not permit them to receive 
medical and hospital help to add to their 
dignity in their old age. Oh, no, they 
said to them, “We will first investigate 
you through the department of public 
assistance to see that you are in the 
needy class. You must expose any in- 
come that you might have or that your 
son and daughter has before you can be 
admitted to a hospital or be sent to a 
doctor.” In other words, you have got 
to be a beggar to get help from your Gov- 
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ernment which you have served so well in 
the working hours of your life. 

If you own a home, you are permitted 
to live in it until you die, and then the 
Government places a lien against your 
estate for the money you obtained to 
take care of your health or your medical 
bills. 

Mr. Speaker, contributions to the eco- 
nomic growth and well-being of our Na- 
tion by our senior citizens have been 
completely disregarded. The fact that 
they gave their all, their talents, their 
skills, raised and educated their families, 
and paid their share into our social se- 
curity program so they could live with- 
out asking for charity in their retire- 
ment, apparently made no impression on 
these 51 Senators. When Mr. Eisen- 
hower, the President of our country, who 
has enjoyed socialized medicine at its 
height in the Army, stated he would veto 
any health program that was attached 
to the social security laws, he expressed 
the feeling of this administration against 
the aged. 

The policies of the Ike-Nixon admin- 
istration must not be continued. The 
American people do not want the “‘crown 
prince” to carry on the policies of this 
talk-liberal-and-vote-reactionary ad- 
ministration. Our only hope to have 
the aged of America recognized by their 
Government is by electing a Kennedy- 
Johnson administration. 

The pensioners of America know 
today where the President-to-be, Mr. 
KENNEDY, stands. The reactionary 
forces have spoken. The pensioners of 
America have demanded a Kennedy- 
Forand bill. They know now by their 
vote who their friends in the Congress 
of the United States are, and who their 
enemies are. Ten Republican Senators 
who voted against the Kennedy-Forand 
bill are running for reelection. The 
pensioners will take care of them by 
their vote. The pensioners have just 
begun to fight. They are voting for 
their dignity, their respect that is due 
them as Americans who have contrib- 
uted much to the greatness of America. 
The pensioners of America want a hos- 
pital and medical bill without strings 
credit for it. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to take this opportunity to express 
my personal tribute to the gentleman 
from Rhode Island for his untiring ef- 
forts in the committee and in the House 
of Representatives as well on the out- 
side in the cause of good and proper leg- 
islation in the field of medical care for 
the aged. I want to assure the gentle- 
man, although he may not be with us 
next year, the efforts that he has started 
will be continued until a good bill is en- 
acted by the Congress. I want to assure 
our colleague also that if there is any 
provision in the present legislation as 
to medical care for the aged, he can 
take the credit for it because he has laid 
the groundwork for the legislation in 
that field and he is entitled to all the 
credit for it. 
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Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it has been a great privilege to 
have known and served in the House 
with the able and distinguished gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. Foranp]. 

Ame Foranp has ably served his con- 
stituency and the Nation for more than 
22 years. As a key member of the Ways 
and Means Committee, he has made 
many important contributions in the ad- 
vancement of the work of that commit- 
tee and the House. He has always given 
freely of his time and energy in assisting 
his fellow Members of the House. 

His efforts in behalf of humanitarian 
legislation to benefit the sick, the aged, 
and the underprivileged are well known 
to us all. Awe Foranp is loved as a de- 
voted and tireless fighter for social re- 
form and social justice by millions of 
Americans. 

He is naturally discouraged that the 
Congress has failed to meet the problems 
of the aged, the sick, and the handi- 
capped. He must wonder, as do I, how 
those who oppose humanitarian legisla- 
lation can justly claim that America 
cannot afford a decent and adequate 
social security program. 

As a Nation we are worried about our 
surpluses of food which rot in storage 
at a cost to taxpayers of more than a 
million dollars a day. We give Federal 
aid and subsidies to the Luce publica- 
tions of more than a million dollars a 
month. 

The administration has requested an- 
other $5 million subsidy to hand out 
free subscriptions to Time and Life 
and other big publications overseas. Yet 
it charges fiscal irresponsibility to those 
who seek simple justice for our own 
needy citizens. 

The inadequacy of the bill is in sharp 
conflict with the administration’s vast 
spending program to aid big monopolies 
and special interests. The people are 
paying billions of dollars in farm, postal, 
and other Government handouts to sub- 
sidize waste and corruption. Why then 
can we not do something worth while 
for our aged and needy citizens? 

This Congress cannot long deny social 
justice to our people. We cannot con- 
tinue the waste of human and natural 
resources and permit wealth and power 
to accumulate in fewer hands while mil- 
lions suffer needless distress. 

I join with Mr. Foranp today in his 
statement that the social security bill 
before us is shamefully inadequate. I 
was glad that one major improvement 
has been made. I refer to the elimina- 
tion of the age 50 requirement for dis- 
ability benefits, a proposal which I co- 

red. The modification which 
lowers the number of quarters and which 
will extend social security coverage to 
additional persons is also a step forward. 

But the contradictions of abundance 
and unfilled social needs in our country, 
make it quite clear that these amend- 
ments are not enough. To the rest of 
the world we do not create the image 
of America that we should to meet the 
Communist challenge. 
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No matter what this Congress does on 
the social security bill it cannot extin- 
guish the flame which AIME Foranp has 
lighted. It will burn on and many will 
pick up the torch that Ame has carried 
so far and so well. His proposal for 
hospital and medical care for the aged 
or a similar one will prevail. Justice, 
time, and history are on his side. 

Any such champion of the people will 
naturally offend selfish interests who 
blindly oppose humanitarian and pro- 
gressive legislation. But AIME FORAND’S 
name will live in the hearts and minds 
of millions of his fellow citizens as a man 
of vision and courage. 

As a boy he was a New England fac- 
toryworker. He learned to know the 
problems of the people and gave of his 
talents to serve them. From his humble 
beginning he rose in stature and in pub- 
lic esteem. He never lost the common 
touch or his sympathy and interest in 
the problems of the less fortunate. 

AIME Foranp is respected and admired 
by all who have had the good fortune to 
be associated with him. I will always 
cherish our close friendship. May he 
enjoy, with his lovely wife, many years 
of good health and happiness. May they 
both enjoy the kind of happiness they 
have so earnestly and courageously 
sought for others. This is a wish, I am 
sure, which my colleagues and many mil- 
lions of Americans share with me. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
we in Congress regret the closing of the 
86th Congress for one reason, and that 
is because the Honorable AIME J. FORAND, 
of Rhode Island, has elected to return 
to private life at the close of this session. 

To him and to his family I extend my 
good wishes that he will enjoy with them 
his voluntary retirement as he so well de- 
serves. We who hope to be returned to 
the 87th Congress will miss our colleague 
more than we now realize. I, for one, 
long admired this distinguished public 
servant. I will miss his warm smile, his 
words of courage, his sound advice, and 
all those qualities which made him a true 
and loyal friend. He is a loyal friend 
who made the lives of all with whom he 
came in contact a richer and better life. 

I know Alx will always be remem- 
bered as the one who sparked the pas- 
sage of legislation for the aged. The bill 
passed during this session is not the one 
he hoped to have enacted into law, but 
it is a beginning. It has its inadequacies 
but we Democrats will continue the fight 
for this legislation as a memorial to him 
alone. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may ex- 
tend their remarks at this point in the 
Recorp on the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, when 
we originally debated this measure back 
on June 22, last, I expressed here my 
conscientious doubt that this act, with 
the new title XVI, the so-called medical 
care for the aged program, was as rea- 
sonably and realistically responsive, as it 
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could and should be, to the needs and 
the desires of the great majority of the 
American citizens. I regret to state that 
little has been done by action of the Sen- 
ate, and little has been additionally pro- 
vided in this conference report, to remove 
those doubts. 

However, there are some few forward 
steps, particularly in the social security 
amendments, retained in this conference 
report, and, since there appears to be 
no chance of the measure being revised 
before adjournment, I intend to support 
the report. All of these forward steps 
are at least some added assistance to 
those, under social security, needing 
them the most, and they have again, to- 
day, been thoroughly and carefully ex- 
plained, so I shall not burden you with 
repetition at this hour. 

Unfortunately as I have stated before, 
other advances in this great social secu- 
rity program, such as provisions to re- 
duce the retirement age, especially for 
women, particularly for widows; to in- 
crease the minimum benefits in accord 
with rising living standards; and real- 
istically raise the out-dated and out- 
moded basic income limitations, which a 
great many of us here have been adyo- 
cating, are still not included in this re- 
port. I most earnestly hope prompt con- 
sideration will be granted to these im- 
provement proposals early in the next 
Congress. 

Of course, the major fears and doubts 
about the substantial worth of this meas- 
ure are concentrated on the most con- 
troversial new title XVI, which would 
initiate a new Federal-State grants-in- 
aid program to help the States to assist 
low-income aged individuals who need 
financial help in meeting their medical 
expenses, It is the conscientious opin- 
ion of a great many of us here that the 
provisions in this report fall far short of 
adequate and equitable assistance for 
our older citizens in the desperate finan- 
cial distress they tragically encounter 
from the ills and sicknesses so common 
in the later stages of life. However, this 
bill and report embody what we might 
term a new and experimental legislative 
venture in this field and I shall support 
it today because it will at least provide us 
with the chance and opportunity to re- 
view and expand it in the next Congress. 

It is my earnest hope that early in the 
next Congress this complicated and un- 
wieldy medical assistance program will 
be strengthened so that a far more ef- 
fective projection of medical services and 
hospitalization treatement may be 
granted to the millions of aged Americans 
so desperately and despairingly in need 
of it. 

Mr. STAGGERS. The original Social 
Security Act, passed in 1935, omitted 
seven classes of workers from its ben- 
efits. Two of these classes embracing 
numerous workers in my native State of 
West Virginia, as well as most of the 
other States, were: First, agricultural 
workers; and second, employees of the 
State and of its political subdivisions. 
When I came to the Congress in Jan- 
uary 1949, one of the first pieces of 
major legislation to engage my attention 
was improvement of the social security 
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laws. Bills were introduced to extend 
coverage to some of the classes orig- 
inally left out. As a freshman Con- 
gressman, I appeared many times before 
the committees studying the bills and 
urged their enactment. I buttonholed 
my colleagues and asked their support. 
Amendments to the law were passed in 
1950, effective January 1, 1951, by which 
the two classes named above were ad- 
mitted to the system. As a result, all 
agricultural workers in West Virginia 
and all Government employees not in- 
sured under State pension systems are 
now covered by social security insurance. 
Thousands of workers on the State high- 
ways and in State and local government 
Offices enjoy its benefits. I take great 
pride in the contribution I was able to 
toke in bringing about this happy re- 
sult. 

During the years since 1950, further 
improvements have been made in the 
system. Particularly important are the 
amendments which increased the 
amount of earnings affected by the law. 
In 1954, the amount of such earnings 
was raised from the original $3,600 to 
$4,200, and again in 1958 to $4,800. The 
effect of these increases is to raise by 
one-third the basic benefits paid to a 
retired worker. Further, a more recent 
amendment increased benefits retroac- 
tively, so that workers previously retired 
find a significantly larger check coming 
to them each month. I worked and 
voted for these improvements also. 

Other changes in social security law 
have received prolonged consideration 
in the current session of Congress. 
Some of them have just now been 
agreed upon by both Houses and are 
ready to submit to the President for 
his approval. They did not go as far 
as some of us have liked, but at least 
they are improvements in the right di- 
rection. One of these changes would 
permit a retired worker to earn more 
than the current limit of $1,200 without 
serious loss of benefits. Under the new 
provision, a worker forfeits $1 of benefits 
for every $2 he earns above $1,200 and up 
to $1,500, and $1 of benefits for every 
dollar he earns above $1,500 and up to 
$1,800. There is certainly no longer 
any valid reason to restrict earnings to 
such picayune sum as $1,200. The new 
provision is still inadequate, but may 
lead to further liberalization. 

The subject of health care is another 
matter that has been hotly debated both 
in and out of Congress. The dispute has 
been between those who would make 
health insurance for the aged a part of 
social security and those who contend 
that such insurance would introduce so- 
cialized medicine, with a resultant de- 
terioration in all medical care. A com- 
promise measure offering limited assist- 
ance under a combined Federal and 
State program to the needy aged has 
just been accepted as the best that 
could be had at the present time. For 
my part, I shall continue to believe that 
there is some way to solve the highly 
critical problem of health care without 
destroying the integrity and autonomy 
of the medical profession, for which I 
have the utmost respect. That way 
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must be found and eventually incor- 
porated in legal provisions, and when 
that is done I shall be proud to give it 
my wholehearted support. 

I have a bill before the Congress now 
to lower the retirement age for men and 
women. This provision should be in- 
cluded in any further revision of the 
social security law. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
compromise hammered out by the con- 
ference committee on the Social Security 
Act amendments of 1960 is before us for 
final action. It is a moderate piece of 
legislation in most respects, but less than 
satisfactory in one: the provision dealing 
with medical care benefits for our elder 
citizens. 

As a cosponsor of legislation to pro- 
vide medical care benefits under the 
Social Security Act on a prepayment, 
funded basis, which plan bears the name 
of our distinguished colleague from 
Rhode Island, Representative AIME 
Foranp, I am not satisfied with the com- 
promise brought before us for final ap- 
proval. It falls considerably short of 
meeting the pressing medical care needs 
of our older people. It does not resolve 
the problem confronting them. I can 
only hope that, building on this very 
modest beginning, the 87th Congress will 
provide our Nation with more effective 
legislation in this field. On my part, I 
certainly continue to work to this 
end, 

At this time, I want to join with my 
colleagues in paying special tribute to 
our beloved friend and colleague from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Foranp], whose un- 
tiring efforts to resolve the health prob- 
lem of our people, and particularly our 
elder citizens, have won him the affec- 
tion and the respect of the American 
people. We are deeply sorry that his 
decision to retire from the Congress is 
terminating his illustrious legislative 
career. His wise counsel, based on a 
rich and long experience, will be sorely 
missed in these Halls. I hope that the 
future will hold many happy years in 
store for him. To this end, our distin- 
guished colleague from Rhode Island has 
our sincerest wishes. 

Mr. Speaker, as to the bill before us— 
I shall vote for the adoption of the con- 
ference report because it appears that 
this is the most that can be achieved 
this year. By the same token, I will 
continue to work for the enactment of 
improved and more effective legislation 
with all my effort. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I am sup- 
porting the conference report. I sup- 
ported and voted for the House bill. We 
must make certain that our aged have 
adequate and proper medical care. 

We are told this bill will answer the 
need. If it does not, I shall join in an 
attempt to amend the act so that it will 
take care of our senior citizens. 

It has been said that the Representa- 
tive of the 16th District of Ohio did not 
vote for the Forand bill. The Repre- 
sentative of the 16th District of Ohio 
did nof have an opportunity to vote for 
that bill and no Member of the House 
could vote on the Forand bill. The com- 
mittees of the House and Senate refused 
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to send to the floor of either House the 
Forand bill. And in the House, the rules 
did not permit it to be offered as an 
amendment. We were on a take-it-or- 
leave-it basis with regard to medical care 
for the aged. We had to accept or re- 
ject the committee’s bill. 

It should be remembered that the com- 
mittees concerned with this legislation, 
like all committees and the Congress it- 
self, are controlled by a sizable majority 
of members of the Democratic Party. 

This sizable majority of his own politi- 
cal party rejected, in both committees 
and in a rollcall vote in the Senate, the 
efforts of the Democratic candidate for 
President when he urged them to accept 
the Forand approach to medical care. 

The distinguished majority leader of 
the House, coming from the same State 
as his party’s presidential candidate, 
also urged the Forand bill. He spoke 
loudly and long in its behalf. Yet he, 
like his presidential candidate, found 
himself speaking against the majority 
of the party they are supposed to lead. 

Although Republicans are criticized, 
everyone here knows and every Ameri- 
can should know that we are outnum- 
bered almost two to one in both Houses 
of this Congress and that it is within 
the power of the Democratic Party to 
enact any legislation upon which the 
members of the party can agree, 

We have just witnessed a remarkable 
failure of Democratic leadership. We 
have learned that there are a sufficient 
number of Democrats who are still able 
to reject the demands of the Walter 
Reuther wing of the party. 

Citizens who follow this spectacle 
must wonder in whom to place their 
trust, Shall they believe the leadership 
of the party that only Forand-type legis- 
lation can solve the problem? Or shall 
they believe the majority and the Demo- 
cratic chairmen of the two committees 
who assure us that the pending bill will 
do the job? 

Let me say that they may do well to 
consider the experience and the motives 
of those concerned. The bill we are 
passing today is recommended as a good 
beginning by men who have had long 
experience on the committees dealing 
with these problems, Certainly they 
should be better able to judge than 
Mr. Reuther, or Bobby Kennedy, or any 
other member of the combination that 
is out to elect a President on the old 
Henry Wallace spend and spend, some- 
pren for nothing, pie in the sky plat- 

orm. 

As I said in the beginning, I hope that 
I am right. Our sincere interest in 
solving a problem that brings worry, 
fear, and suffering to elderly Americans 
should transcend any political consid- 
eration. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, we 
have just listened to what will probably 
be the last speech made in this body by 
our distinguished friend from Rhode 
Island [Mr. FORAND]. 

If ever a man was a dedicated legisla- 
tor it is our friend, Ame Foranp. Not 
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only possessed of outstanding ability and 
a keen and penetrating mind, but also 
possessed of sound vision, the vision he 
has exemplified through these years of 
service in this body, one of the greatest 
attributes in my opinion, of an ideal leg- 
islator; also possessed of courage, AIME 
Foranp has served the people of his dis- 
trict and of our country in many ways 
other than in this particular type of leg- 
islation. He has been one of the most 
constructive and contributing Members 
of this great body, than which there is 
no greater in the world, throughout his 
years of service with us. The fact that 
he is not going to continue means a leg- 
islative separation, so far as I am con- 
cerned, that I shall regret as long as I 
am a Member of this body, and I know 
I express the sentiments of my col- 
leagues without regard to party. They 
will regret that his voluntary separation 
from this body takes him from our midst. 

To Arme Foranp and his loved ones I 
extend in his retirement from this body 
my sincere best wishes for every happi- 
ness and success in the years that lie 
ahead for them. 

It has well been said that this legisla- 
tion is the brainwork of Are FORAND. 
I am talking about the legislation in its 
broader aspects. It has also been well 
said that it is only a question of time 
before the type of legislation proposed by 
Amt Foranp will become law. This bill 
cannot meet the situation that confronts 
millions of Americans, millions of hu- 
man beings. This bill is not a substitute 
for the social security approach advo- 
cated by Aime Foranp; it is simply 
an integral part, just as the Forand- 
Anderson-Kennedy approach to the 
overall medical needs of the aged is an 
integral part, but the primary part. 
This would be an implementing part of 
the bill containing the social security ap- 
proach. 

The argument has been made against 
the Forand theory that it is socialized 
medicine. We have heard that so many 
times with relation to other legislation. 


“I do not say that the conference report 


before us constitutes socialized medicine, 
but I do say as between this bill and the 
Forand plan that there is more socialized 
medicine in this bill than there is in the 
Forand theory, and I deny that there is 
socialized medicine in either. 

The provisions relating to medical 
care for the aged make it possible for 
the States, with Federal matching, to 
take care of the most needy and desery- 
ing groups of the elderly on their medi- 
cal expenses which they are unable to 
meet themselves. But how many States 
are going to pass the implementing legis- 
lation? 

This bill means nothing unless the 50 
States of the Union act so far as their 
own citizens are concerned. My State 
may act. Several other States may act. 
That will cause a discrimination against 
the aged in all the other States of the 
Union which for one reason or another 
do not act. This bill will be the origin— 
unintentional, I will agree—of discrim- 
ination in many of the States of the 
Union among the people of those States, 
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because where a State does not imple- 
ment, the result is going to be discrimi- 
nation—unintentional, I say—so far as 
the people of that State or other States 
which do not implement are concerned. 
If there is any doubt in your mind, if 
seven States implement this—there will 
be a large number of States who will 
not, in my opinion—and the States have 
their problems, they have their local rea- 
sons, they have their difficulties, but this 
situation will be discriminatory. If 10 
States implement this and 40 States do 
not, you are going to have a situation 
throughout this country of unintentional 
discrimination that will be unfortunate 
to witness in the future. 

We now have as a goal the addition 
to the provisions in this report medical 
protection through the device of the so- 
cial security insurance system for the 
masses of our workers and their depend- 
ents who are covered by the insurance 
system. This will make available medi- 
cal care on a dignified and self-respect- 
ing basis for our workers and their 
families. Tying medical care to the so- 
cial security insurance system is the fis- 
cally responsible way of facing what ev- 
eryone admits is a major problem in- 
volving the welfare of our people. 

The social security theory lost by 4 
votes in the other body. There was only 
one Republican Member of the other 
body who voted for the Anderson-Ken- 
nedy substitute. Not even one Republi- 
can Member from New York State in the 
other body voted for it, yet Governor 
Rockefeller is a strong advocate of legis- 
lation along social security lines. 

Next fall this will be an issue. On the 
one hand Candidate Nrxon, of the Re- 
publican Party, will be standing on this 
type of legislation, while on the other 
hand Candidate Kennepy, of the Demo- 
cratic Party, will stand for the broad 
legislation so necessary to meet the needs 
of our people. This is going to be a polit- 
ical issue, do not worry about that. 

I am satisfied what the result will be, 
with the millions of persons who would 
be the direct beneficiary of legislation 
along the lines suggested by Mr. Foranp 
and with the countless millions of others 
who are interested with members of their 
families and others who feel they are en- 
titled to such legislative consideration. 
I have no doubt with this issue as to how 
the people will feel and how the people 
will act when this issue is directly pre- 
sented to them. 

Mr. Speaker, there can be no double- 
talk on this matter. The Republicans 
are definitely committed to this, not as a 
first step, but as a substitute and as the 
law itself. The great majority of the 
Democrats under the leadership of JOHN 
KENNEDY and LYNDON JOHNSON, candi- 
dates for President and Vice President 
respectively, are committed to the broad- 
er approach, to the humane approach. 
Yes, while you may settle this today, so 
far as this particular bill is concerned, 
itis only temporary. It is going into the 
fall elections and when JOHN KENNEDY is 
our next President we will put through a 
sound bill and enact a sound law along 
the theory of the social security plan. 
That is the thing we will bring forth, 
and that is the thing we will stand for. 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the medical 
care bill for the aged, shot through with 
weakening compromises, is a bitter dis- 
appointment to our 16 million senior 
citizens. 

The United States is scoring break- 
throughs in many fields of material re- 
search and development. In sharp con- 
trast, that vigorous, pioneering spirit 
becomes ultraconservative when con- 
fronted with the challenge to help our 
fellow human beings whose working 
years have come to a close. 

When the second session of the 86th 
Congress convened in January of this 
year, there were high hopes that a genu- 
ine health insurance bill for the aged 
would become one of its outstanding 
accomplishments. It would be a self- 
financing program administered through 
the social security system. 

But those high hopes surrendered to 
the insistent threat of a Presidential 
veto. A health insurance bill for the 
aged was passed, but so drained of real 
content that it will need substantial 
transfusions in the next Congress before 
it can live up to the promise implicit in 
its title. 

Those of us who fought for a healthy“ 
bill, voted for the anemic version with 
reluctance. The coalition majority said: 
“Vote for this ‘ghost’ bill—or no bill 
at all. We give you no other choice.” 
At least, a precedent has been estab- 
lished, that we can elaborate upon and 
strengthen next year. 

Health insurance for the aged, pre- 
paid by taxes on employers and em- 
ployees during the active years when a 
person is working, is the logical, prac- 
tical, and inevitable way to solve this 
problem. 

Free Americans should be entitled to 
this protection in their old age as a mat- 
ter of right, and should not have to beg 
for it through a humiliating means test. 
The conservative coalition, spearheaded 
by the administration, has temporarily 
blocked humanitarian progress, but it 


-must know in its mind and heart, that 


it is fighting the lost cause of the past 
and its indifference to the needs of hu- 
man beings. 

Now we will carry this issue to the 
people, confident that they will veto the 
obstructionists to social and economic 
progress. 

The present health insurance bill is 
one that pays lipservice to the needs of 
the aged, but withholds adequate pro- 
tection from them. It will not, however, 
deceive the American people. 

The voice of public opinion is ex- 
pressed in the following editorial from 
the April 6, 1960, edition of the Wash- 
ington Post: 


The one practical way to provide insurance 
against the health hazards of retirement 
years is to let people pay the premiums in 
the form of social security taxes while they 
are earning wages and are able to do so. 
This is precisely how they now provide retire- 
ment income for themselves under the social 
security program, and this kind of protection 
is made compulsory because the lack of it 
would have a disastrous social impact. Those 
who denounce this proposal as socialistic 
without proposing any workable alternative 
are foolishly doctrinaire. 
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They might just about as sensibly oppose 
as socialistic the Nation’s public schools, fire 
departments, and parks because these repre- 
sent communal efforts financed through tax- 
ation. One of the fundamental purposes for 
which the U.S, Government was established 
was to promote the general welfare. 


Mr. Speaker, the principle of social in- 
surance to protect our people against the 
health hazards of old age is the future 
solution that should be in effect today. 

The present bill takes us down a nar- 
row, winding side road and away from 
the direct and open highway that leads 
to a clear solution of the problem. 

With new and confident leadership be- 
ginning in 1961, the United States shall 
find the forward road again and will 
legislate a program that will achieve se- 
curity with dignity for all our senior 
citizens. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though over the past 2 years voluminous 
evidence has been adduced to show the 
urgent need for Federal legislation to 
provide medical care for our older cit- 
izens, this Congress has taken only a 
faltering step forward. Although it has 
been shown that many senior citizens are 
pushed to the limit of their financial 
resources by medical bills, while others 
forgo or delay treatment because of in- 
ability to pay, the Congress has failed, 
in my opinion, to meet its responsibility 
to our senior citizens. 

Instead of passing the Forand bill, or a 
Forand-type bill, which afford the social 
security approach to this problem, the 
bill that was passed provides for Fed- 
eral grants to States to enable the States 
to increase their expenditures for medi- 
cal care to old-age recipients, and to en- 
able them to institute programs of med- 
ical assistance for the aged. Where a 
Forand-type bill would have made un- 
necessary a means test and would have 
given medical assistance to our senior 
citizens as a matter of right, the bill 
that was passed would only afford as- 
sistance to those who can pass a means 
test or a test which will disclose the fact 
that the needy individual is unable to 
afford to pay for any medical care. 

But this is only half of the problem in 
connection with this bill. It is neces- 
sary, before the law can become effec- 
tive, that the States adopt legislation 
calling for a program of medical assist- 
ance to the aged before any call upon 
the Federal Government for contribu- 
tions. Although it is true, if a State 
decides to participate, it may determine 
the amount, scope and duration of bene- 
fits and, within broad limits, the eligi- 
bility standards, I fear there will be too 
few States which will adopt the neces- 
sary legislative programs. 

There is provision in the bill, if 
adopted by the States, and the State 
program accepts the same, that medical 
benefits can not only be received by those 
needy individuals receiving old-age as- 
sistance, but those aged individuals who, 
although financially independent so far 
as their daily living requirements are 
concerned, cannot meet the medical 
bills which occur frequently. The new 
program would be designed to prevent 
aged persons from becoming indigent on 
account of medical expenses. The 
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benefits under the bill may be made 
available almost immediately, if adopted 
by any State government. 

The passage of this bill does not mean 
the end of the fight for medical care for 
our senior citizens. This is merely the 
beginning. I am certain that next year 
there will be reintroduced a bill which 
will contain the social security approach 
providing insurance against the cost of 
hospital, nursing home, and surgical 
care for persons eligible for old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits. Such 
a bill will obviate the necessity for any 
means test and will permit all our citi- 
zens to support themselves in their old 
age by making small contributions dur- 
ing their working years. 

At least the problem has been recog- 
nized. The conservative combination in 
the Congress had permitted only a 
slight step forward to be taken. I am 
certain that this step will be lengthened 
in the years to come. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very happy to join so many of my col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives 
in a well-deserved tribute to the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. Foranp] 
who is retiring from Congress this year 
after long and distinguished service to 
the people of his district and to all of 
the people of this great country. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, Congressman ForAND 
has contributed so very much to the de- 
velopment and improvement of the so- 
cial security laws, that to many his name 
is synonymous with social security. And, 
of course, it was his bill on further ex- 
pansion and improvement of social se- 
curity programs to include health insur- 
ance for beneficiaries of old-age and 
survivors insurance that became the 
most talked about piece of legislation 
of this session.. When some form of 
health insurance is finally adopted for 
older people, the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Foranp] will certainly be 
accorded much of the credit for drama- 
tizing the issue and the needs. 

Mr. Speaker, I am most grateful to 
the gentleman from Rhode Island for 
the gracious help he accorded me in 
achieving election to the House Commit- 
tee on Government Operations and I 
want him to know of my high regard and 
great admiration for his abilities and his 
friendliness. I wish him years of happi- 
ness as he prepares to retire from 
Congress. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the retirement of AIME FORAND 
will take from us one of our most dis- 
tinguished Members, who has made a 
lasting contribution to the work of the 
House of Representatives. One of 
ArMz's qualities of which the public is 
generally not aware is his great skill as a 
parliamentarian. He has been one of 
the ablest Presiding Officers of the House 
during my period of service. 

I want to express my personal appre- 
ciation for his courtesies to me through 
the years. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been a great privilege to serve in the 
Congress with our esteemed colleague, 
AIME ForAND, whose personal friendship 
I have enjoyed these many years. Mr. 
Foranp has served his country in time 
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of war, and he has served his people in 
time of peace, always with distinction. 
It would be difficult to find a Congress- 
man who has worked harder and with 
greater zeal and devotion to his con- 
stituency than has AIME Foranp. He is 
aman of great intelligence and integrity. 
He had the respect and admiration of 
his colleagues and I am sure not one 
among us would wish to deny him his 
well-earned retirement, which he has 
voluntarily chosen. I consider AIME 
Forand a great statesman and a great 
American, and I wish him good health 
and good fortune in the future. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 369, nays 17, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 44, as follows: 
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[Roll No. 197] 
YEAS—369 
Abernethy Cannon Gavin 
Adair Carnahan George 
Addonizio Casey Giaimo 
Albert Cederberg Gilbert 
Alexander Chamberlain Glenn 
Alford Chelf Granahan 
Allen Chenoweth Gray 
Andersen, Chiperfield Green, Oreg. 
Church Green, Pa 

Anderson, Clark Griffin 

Mont. Coad Griffiths 
Andrews Coffin Gross 
Anfuso Cohelan Gubser 
Arends Collier Hagen 
Ashley Colmer Haley 
Ashmore Conte Halleck 
Aspinall Cook Halpern 
Auchincloss Cooley Hardy 
Avery Corbett 
Ayres Cramer Harmon 
Bailey Cunningham Harrison 
Baker in Hays 
Baldwin Curtis, Mass Healey 
Baring Curtis, Mo. Hechler 
Barr Daddario Hemphill 
Barrett Dague Henderson 
Barry Daniels Herlong 
Bass, N.H Dawson Hiestand 
Bass, Tenn. Delaney Hoeven 

tes Dent Holifield 
Baumhart Derounian Holland 
Becker Derwinski Holt 
Beckworth Devine Holtzman 
Belcher Diggs Horan 
Bennett, Fla. Dingell Hosmer 
Bennett, Mich. Dixon Huddleston 
Bentley Donohue 
Berry Dooley Inouye 
Betts Dorn, N.Y. Irwin 
Blatnik Jarman 
Blitch Downing Jennings 
Boggs er Johnson, Calif. 
Boland Edmondson Johnson, Colo, 
Bolton Elliott Johnson, Md. 
Bonner Everett Johnson, Wis, 
Bosch Evins Jonas 
Bow Fallon Jones, Ala 
Bowles Farbstein Jones, Mo. 
Boykin Pascell Judd 
Brademas Feighan Karsten 
Bray Fenton Karth 
Breeding Fino Kasem 
Brewster Fisher Kastenmeier 
Brock Flood Kearns 
Brooks, La. Flynn Kee 
Brooks, Tex Fogarty Keith 
Broomfield Foley Kelly 
Brown, Ga. Forand Kilday 
Brown, Mo. Ford Kilgore 
Brown, Ohio Forrester King, Calif. 
Broyhill Fountain King, Utah 
Budge n 
Burke, Ky. Frelinghuysen Kitchin 
Burke, Mass. Friedel Kluczynski 
Byrne, Pa. Fulton Knox 
Byrnes, Wis. Gallagher Kowalski 
Cahill Garmatz Kyl 
Canfield Gary Laird 


Lane O'Hara, III Shipley 
Langen O'Hara, Mich. Short 
Lankford (e) Siler 
Latta O'Neill Simpson 
Lennon Oliver Sisk 
Lesinski Osmers Slack 
Levering Ostertag Smith, Calif. 
Libonati Passman Smith, Iowa 
Lindsay Patman Smith, 
Lipscomb Perkins Spence 
r fost Springer 
McCormack Philbin 8 
McCulloch Pilcher Steed 
McDonough Pillion Stratton 
McDowell Pirnie Stubblefield 
McFall Poage Sullivan 
McGinley Poff Taylor, N.C. 
McGovern Porter Teague, Calif. 
McIntire Powell Teller 
Macdonald Price Thomas 
Machrowicz Prokop Thompson, N.J. 
Madden Pucinski Thompson, Tex. 
Mallliard Quie Thomson, Wyo. 
Marshall Quigley Thornberry 
in Rabaut Toll 
Matthews Rains Tollefson 
y Randall Trimble 
Meader Ray Udall 
Merrow Reece, Tenn. Ullman 
Metcalf Rees, Kans. Vanik 
Michel Reuss Van Pelt 
Miller, Clem Rhodes, Pa. Van Zandt 
Miller, N.Y Riehlman Wainwright 
Milliken Riley Wallhauser 
Mills Rivers, Alaska Walter 
Minshall Rivers, S. OC. Watts 
Moeller berts Weaver 
Monagan Robison Weis 
Montoya Rodino Westland 
re Rogers, Colo. 
Moorhead Rogers, Whitener 
Morgan Rooney Whitten 
Morris, N. Mex. Roosevelt Widnall 
Morris, Okla. Rostenkowski Wier 
Morrison Roush Williams 
Rutherford Willis 
Moulder St. George Wilson 
Multer Santangelo Winstead 
Mumma Saund Wolf 
Murphy Saylor Wright 
Natcher Schenck Yates 
Nelsen Schneebeli Young 
Nix Schwengel Younger 
Norblad Scott Zablocki 
O'Brien, III. Selden Zelenko 
O'Brien, N.Y. Shelley 
NAYS—17 
Abbitt Jensen Smith, Va. 
Burleson Johansen Taber 
Dorn, 8.C. McMillan Teague, Tex. 
Gathings Rhodes, Ariz, Tuck 
Hoffman, III. Rogers, Tex. Utt 
Jackson Scherer 
ANSWERED “PRESENT’’—1 
Pelly 
NOT VOTING—44 
Alger Hébert Miller, 
Barden Hess George P. 
Bolling Hoffman, Mich. Mitchell 
Buckley Hogan Murray 
Celler Ikard Norrell 
Davis, Ga. K Preston 
Davis, Tenn. Kilburn Rogers, Mass. 
Denton Lafore Sheppard 
Doyle Landrum kes 
Dulski McSween Smith, Kans, 
Durham Mack Taylor, N.Y 
Flynt Magnuson Thompson, La 
Goodell Mahon Vinson 
Grant Mason Wampler 
Harris Meyer Withrow 


So the conference report was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


On this vote: 
Mr. Hoffman of Michigan for, with Mr. 


Alger against. 


Mr. Hess for, with Mr. Mason against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Hébert with Mrs. Rogers of Massachu- 


setts. 


Mr. Keogh with Mr. Kilburn. 


Mr. Celler with Mr. Lafore. 
Mr. Buckley with Mr. Smith of Kansas. 
Mr. Hogan with Mr. Taylor of New York. 
Mr. Meyer with Mr. Withrow. 


Mr. Dulski with Mr. Goodell. 
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Mr. GARY changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. SCHERER and Mr. HOFFMAN of 
Illinois changed their vote from “yea” to 
“na * 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

PROGRAM—DISTRICT BILLS IN ORDER ON MONDAY 
NEXT—CONSENT AND PRIVATE CALENDARS TO 
BE CALLED ON TUESDAY NEXT 
Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker I ask 

unanimous consent that I may proceed 

for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time for the purpose of inquiring of 
the majority leader as to the program 
for the balance of this week and as best 
he can tell us at this time the program 
for next week, and if he can predict, if 
he cares to, as to a possible sine die ad- 
journment next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
next order of business today is the de- 
ficiency appropriation bill. 

Following that will be bills from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
and I suggest to the chairman of the 
committee that they bring up today only 
those bills which in his opinion and that 
of the members of his committee are not 
controversial and that the others be car- 
rier over until Monday of next week. 

Mr. HALLECK. If the gentleman will 
permit an interruption, I might suggest 
that he obtain consent at this time to 
consider those bills on Monday next that 
are not disposed of today. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be 
in order on Monday next to consider bills 
from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. On Tuesday, of 
course, there will be the call of the Con- 
sent Calendar and Private Calendar. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be in order on Tuesday 
next to call the Consent Calendar and 
the Private Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. If the gentleman will 
permit at that point, may I express the 
sincere hope that members of any com- 
mittee which has bills eligible for con- 
sideration on these calendars get them 
in so they can be called on the calendars 
and not have to be brought up under 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I agree with the 
gentleman. 

Then there will be called up on Tues- 
day the bill H.R. 8093, the Merchant 
Marine Act, Pacific coast shipbuilding, 
if a rule is filed on it. 

Also there will be several resolutions 
and bills from the Committee on House 
Administration relative to printing and 
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other matters. A list of these resolu- 
tions and bills will be placed in Mon- 
day’s RECORD. 

The bill H.R. 8093, dealing with the 
Merchant Marine Act, is the only legis- 
lative bill I have put down specifically. 

Of course I make the usual reserva- 
tion that any further program will be 
announced later and that conference re- 
ports may be brought up at any time. 

In reference to the sine die resolution, 
I am unable to state anything in con- 
nection with that. The one thing that 
might delay it would be the length of 
time the conferees may take on the min- 
mum wage bill and how far the confer- 
ees are willing to go in accepting the 
better bill that passed the other body. 

Mr. HALLECK. I was satisfied with 
the House bill, as, apparently, the ma- 
jority was. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That makes a 
straight issue between the gentleman 
from Indiana and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. I favor neither bill, 
particularly, but between the two I favor 
the Senate bill. But let us not get into 
that. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the busi- 
ness in order on Calendar Wednesday of 
next week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
do not want to be held down to this, 
but my best judgment is that we may 
adjourn sine die around Wednesday or 
Thursday. 

Mr. HALLECK. I would like to make 
one further observation that has been 
suggested to me. We may have some 
committee action dealing with extension 
of the Sugar Act. Any matter, I may say 
to the gentleman, such as that, we can 
agree among us to consider, and I will 
be glad to cooperate in every way I can. 

I would like to make one other sugges- 
tion. That is that everyone understands 
as we come into the closing days of the 
session, if any bills are to be brought up 
under unanimous-consent agreements, 
which would involve unanimous consent 
for passage or for suspension, that there 
be consultation so we can understand 
completely what is involved. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
is clearly within his rights on that. 

ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the House adjourns 
today it adjourn to meet on Monday 
next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, simply to put an 
inquiry to the majority leader in regard 
to a bill he mentioned covering the dif- 
ferential for the west coast: No purpose 
could possibly be served by bringing up 
that bill because there have been no 
hearings on the Senate side and I would 
be constrained to object to every measure 
that comes up by unanimous consent. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

‘There was no objection. 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1961 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, in ac- 
cordance with the unanimous-consent 
agreement of last Wednesday, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 13161) making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1961, and for other 
purposes; and pending that motion, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate be limited to 1 hour, one- 
half to be controlled by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] and one-half by 
myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
‘Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (HR. 13161), with 
Mr. Bonner in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, we bring you here what 
I truly hope and believe is the last of 
the deficiencies for this year. I do not 
think there is anything in here that is 
going to cause any trouble. We have 
about 40 items here, mostly small items, 
and we come to you with what I say is a 
unanimous report. I do not think there 
is any division of opinion between any 
of us on the committee about these items. 

We have some budget estimates here 
for these items of around $118 million. 
The budget estimates have been reduced 
by more than $27 million. I do not 
think anybody has been hurt and we 
think we have done about the right 


thing. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. BROYHILL. I understand that 
the administration requested $500,000 to 
set up the National Capital Transporta- 
tion Agency. I notice an appropriation 
here of $250,000 for the first half year’s 
operation. 

Mr. THOMAS. Under the law, it is 
about 9 months. We did not think they 
could use any more in 9 months, and 
with that amount of money they will 
get by. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, as our good chairman 
has just said, this bill has been reduced 
considerably below the budget estimate; 
the amount is $27,597,550. That leaves 
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$90,587,481 in the bill, for the 40-some 
agencies which appeared before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Chairman, I do want to say that 
this is the third supplemental appro- 
priation bill that has come to the Con- 
gress during this session. I think I have 
expressed my sentiments quite clearly 
before in relation to supplemental re- 
quests, but I shall now do so again. 
These supplementals are far too numer- 
ous and far too great in amount, requests 
for millions upon millions of dollars, 
which it seems many of these depart- 
ments do not blush one bit to bring be- 
fore this committee after their regular 
bill has been passed. In many instances 
Congress has reduced the amount re- 
quested, but they continue to spend, it 
seems, without regard to the will of Con- 
gress. Then they run out of money. Of 
course, every department, agency, bu- 
reau, or commission of the Government 
is not guilty of doing that very thing 
but in many instances it is true. Then 
they come back and ask for these enor- 
mous amounts. We used to call them 
deficiencies, but, you know, we have an 
Anti-Deficiency Act with teeth in it and 
so they coined the word “supplemental” 
in lieu of “deficiency” in order to get 
around the Anti-Deficiency Act. One of 
these fine days, Mr. Chairman, some- 
body, perhaps the President of the 
United States, will do as Calvin Coolidge 
did when he was President of the United 
States. He let every agency of Govern- 
ment know that they had better ask for 
the amount of money that they felt was 
necessary to run their particular depart- 
ment for the entire year. And he said: 
“For any supplemental or deficiency re- 
quest any department asks for, unless 
it be of a strictly emergency nature, I 
shall veto the bill, if passed.” 

You can look back to that time when 
“Silent Cal” was in the White House and 
you will find very few deficiency bills 
passed by the Congress of the United 
States. 

So I say again that this thing has 
gotten out of hand. But when the Bu- 
reau of the Budget sends up these re- 
quests for these enormous supplemental 
or deficiency expenditures, there is not 
too much Congress can do except to 
deny those that are clear-cut nonessen- 
tials and reduce the others to the degree 
that they should be reduced, and that 
is exactly what this committee has been 
doing. That is what we did in regard 
to this appropriation bill. 

We bring the bill to the House by 
unanimous agreement of the committee. 
There are some items in the bill, of 
course, that I would not have approved, 
but you cannot always have your way. 
So I am in full support of this bill as it 
comes to the floor. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. It is fair to say, however, 
is it not, that a substantial part of the 
funds in this bill are for salary increases 
made necessary because the Congress 
passed the pay raise bill; is that not 
correct? 
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Mr. JENSEN. Yes; we must say that 
also. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. How much 
money is in the bill that is due the pay 
raise? 

Mr. JENSEN. The 74-percent pay 
raise which the Congress passed early in 
the session, of course, is in this bill 
wherever it was not taken care of in the 
regular appropriation bills. Just exactly 
what the dollar amounts would be, I am 
not in a position to say. The informa- 
tion, however, is contained in the report 
accompanying the bill. I believe you 
can find the dollar figure almost right to 
the dollar as to how much the pay raise 
amount is in this bill. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. What I was try- 
ing to find out is how much more money 
was needed as the result of including 
this item? 

Mr. JENSEN. I would have to go 
through each agency and total up the 
amounts in this and the regular bills in 
order to give you the answer to your 
question. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. In other words, 
the gentleman cannot give us that figure 
at the moment. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is correct, 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. MONAGAN. May I ask a ques- 
tion of the chairman of the committee 
for information? The report, and I 
think the gentleman in his statement, 
indicated a reduction of $27 million as 
against the budget estimates. The 
grand total indicates an increase, as I 
read it, of $23 million. I wonder what 
the discrepancy is. 

Mr. THOMAS. Here is the situation, 
and you cannot make any discrepancy 
in the figures, and I assure my colleague 
that I do not mean to be personal when 
I say that. In this bill our clerks in 
order to live up to the rules of the House 
have to stay strictly within what is in 
this budget estimate. On the last defi- 
ciency that we had before the House 
adjourned for the conventions of the two 
parties there was an item of $3 million, 
and one for $30 million. Those were for 
forest and public lands highways. 
Those justifications were not sent to the 
House but were sent directly to the other 
body. The chairman of the full commit- 
tee advised the Bureau of the Budget 
that unless the justifications and the 
estimates were sent to the House that 
we would not consider them in confer- 
ence. We did go to conference and we 
turned them down for that reason, be- 
cause they were not sent to the House 
and the House had not had an oppor- 
tunity to consider them. This time 
they were considered in the House, I am 
referring to the public roads item, but 
the estimates have already been included 
in totals used for other bills. The other 
item of $14.4 million is for the national 
defense education student loan fund, 
and the budget estimate of $17.9 million 
went to the other body before we ad- 
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journed and they bypassed the House of 
Representatives. The House never had 
an opportunity to consider it. Now we 
have the budget estimate here. It tech- 
nically was considered by the House and 
it is being considered by the House now 
and by your House committee. When 
you add this $17.9 million and the $33 
million to the figures in the total, it 
makes a budget estimate and a total of 
$118 million and the reduction of $27 
million. 

Mr. MONAGAN. In other words, it is 
just a matter of allocation? 

Mr. THOMAS. That is right. It is 
just technical, I might say to my col- 
league, and purely a question of book- 
keeping. Our clerks lean over back- 
ward so as not to mislead anybody. 

Mr. MONAGAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Evins]. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend the deficiency subcommittee on 
this report. As always, they have done 
an excellent job. There is one item on 
which I want to address some questions 
to the chairman because of the interest 
in the repairing and improvement pro- 
gram of the public buildings and also the 
construction by the General Services Ad- 
ministration. They have asked for $2 
million for repair and $5,289,000 for con- 
struction. My question is this, and I 
have talked to the chairman about this 
matter, there will be no delay in the pub- 
lic building construction program by not 
appropriating this money at this time; 
is that correct? 

Mr. THOMAS. I will say to our col- 
league, the gentleman from Tennessee, 
as the gentleman well knows because he 
works with us and works effectively and 
diligently, that Mr. Floete of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration certainly 
does an outstanding job in the Govern- 
ment. He does the job effectively and 
efficiently. He has a habit of saving 
money. We all like him. He does a 
beautiful job here. 

Mr. EVINS. If the General Services 
Administration needs additional funds, 
then all they have to do is to come here 
at the beginning of the year and tell us. 

Mr. THOMAS. They will get every 
consideration, I assure the gentleman. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I was 
interested in the remarks of the subcom- 
mittee chairman that he hopes this will 
be the last supplemental appropriation 
bill. I believe we heard that just be- 
fore the close of the last session. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes, you did. 

Mr. GROSS. I wonder if the gentle- 
man can give me some information as to 
those items in this bill which failed to 
get consideration in the regular appro- 
priation bills? 

Mr. THOMAS. There are two big 
items that failed to get consideration; 
namely, the two good road items, one of 
$30 million and one of $3 million. The 
House did not insert them, the other 
body did. When we went to conference 
we took the position that the House had 
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not had an opportunity to pass on them 
and we declined to go along. So there is 
$33 million right there in those two 
items. 

Another item is the National Defense 
Education Act Student Loan Fund. 
They came with justifications for $17 
million, which went to the other body. 
The House did not have an opportunity 
to consider them. It was not this sub- 
committee but another, but still the 
House did not have an opportunity to 
consider them, and they were not con- 
sidered. This time they came to the 
House committee and they submitted 
their justification. 

Mr.GROSS. I am glad the gentleman 
mentioned the national defense educa- 
tion funds, because—and I am sure the 
gentleman is very well aware of it—the 
House only yesterday passed a bill which 
carried an item of $173 million for the 
National Defense Education Act. Now, 
only 24 hours later, we have a bill before 
us to increase it by $14,450,000. I just 
do not understand why we would have 
to have a bill before us the next day, 
within 24 hours or less, granting an ad- 
ditional $14.5 million. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I remind my dis- 
tinguished friend that even with the 
authorization for this particular fund 
the total authorization is only $82.5 
million. 

Mr. GROSS. Total authorization for 
what? 

Mr. THOMAS. The National Defense 
Education Act. 

Mr, GROSS. There was $173 million 
for it in the bill passed yesterday. 

Mr. THOMAS. I mean for the fund 
we are discussing here today. The au- 
thorization is only $82.5 million for stu- 
dent loans. 

Mr. GROSS. To pinpoint this, then, 
the $14.5 million in this bill is specifi- 
cally earmarked for loans? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. And cannot be used for 
any other purpose? 

Mr. THOMAS. That is right. 

Mr, GROSS. Cannot be mingled with 
funds for grants for a study of the cir- 
culatory physiology of the octopus, or 
for banking and loanmaking in Israel 
and a lot of other things including a 
$50,000 study of bird sounds, several 
thousand more for dog discipline at a 
girls’ college at Roanoke, Va., and so on 
and so forth down the line—these funds 
cannot be used for that purpose? 

Mr. THOMAS. That is exactly right. 
This is the loan fund. 

Mr. GROSS. Not for the study of 
folklore, music, the theater, jazz, and so 
on and so forth? It cannot be used for 
those purposes as some of the funds for 
so-called defense education are used? 

Mr. THOMAS. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope the gentleman is 
right, because this thing is certainly get- 
ting out of hand. 

Now, I am not quite through with the 
gentleman, if he will bear with me. Why 
this legislative provision in dealing with 
the Foreign Claims Settlement Commis- 
sion. Why should this Appropriations 
Committee give employees, or officials of 
the Foreign Claims Settlement Commis- 
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sion the same treatment as Foreign 
Service employees? 

Mr. THOMAS. Because it will go to 
33 of them in Poland, for instance. 

Mr. GROSS. But I do not believe this 
appropriation bill is the place to put in 
the language providing for it. 

Mr. THOMAS. We only included the 
budget language. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman ex- 
plain to me what the legislative language 
on page 8 means as it pertains to the 
General Services Administration? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes, I will go by mem- 
ory. What it does is this: Our able and 
distinguished friend from Iowa, Mr. 
Floete, who is very well and favorably 
known to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross], has now again, as he did last 
last year, saved a large sum of money 
by reducing contract estimates and so 
forth. The Government is continually 
building, and as I said before, the more 
we build, the more space we seem to 
need. This service agency deals with 
various bureaus of the Government. 

Mr. GROSS. That is the question I 
wanted to ask the gentleman; namely, 
does this accelerate a building program? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. For instance, we need 
warehouse space. The armed services 
are declaring surplus a good many 
homes, and so forth, and rather than 
going out and—bear in mind, this does 
not call for any appropriation. There is 
no fresh money. 

Mr. GROSS. I noticed that. 

Mr. THOMAS. He is going to cut 
down your rent bill. Instead of going 
down here and buying some sort of ware- 
house space and paying a dollar a square 
foot a year, he is going to modernize this 
surplus space and it will only cost 25 or 
35 cents instead. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman feels 
that the provision we are discussing will 
result in economy to the Government. 

Mr. THOMAS. Absolutely. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS. Is not this the purpose 
of this language: To permit the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to use some 
of the money he saves in these contracts 
in paying for lease purchase contracts 
before they run their full length and 
thereby save the taxpayers a substan- 
tial sum of money? 

Mr. THOMAS. I am sure the gentle- 
man from Iowa is going to save some 
money. That is the kind of man he is. 

Mr. GROSS. I call the gentleman’s 
attention to page 12. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, before 
the gentleman does that will he yield to 
me? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to my friend 
from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I wish to say that 
Frank Floete has done one of the most 
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outstanding jobs for his country that 
has come to my attention for many and 
many a year. He is an observing person 
and whenever he recommends that the 
Congress do something you can always 
bet it is sure to save money. 

This language in the bill will save a lot 
of money in years to come because, as 
the chairman has just explained, he is 
going to use this money in such a way 
that he will stop the rents that are high 
on a square-foot basis, and substantially 
reduce the costs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Texas, [Mr. THOMAS! had 
pretty well convinced me that the legis- 
lative language in connection with that 
particular item should be left intact and 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] 
has now convinced me that there is econ- 
omy in the provision contained therein. 
I certainly am not going to make a point 
of order to strike it on the basis of the 
assurances given by both gentlemen. 

I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Texas about this Canadian River 
project on page 12 for which there is ap- 
propriated $300,000 for advance plan- 
ning. How much is that project going 
to cost? 

Mr. THOMAS. Since this authoriza- 
tion was passed several years ago, the 
various communities had difficulties 
among themselves; but I understand 
they have compromised their differences. 
My information is this is a tremendously 
large proposition, and that it would cost 
$90 million to $100 million. 

Mr. GROSS. And there is $300,000 in 
this bill for advance planning. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. THOMAS. These are not appro- 
priated funds, may I point out. They 
already have the funds. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I would like to ask the 
chairman of the committee about an 
item on page 12, under “Department of 
Interior, Bureau of Reclamation, Opera- 
tion and maintenance,” an additional 
amount of $2.2 million to be derived 
from the appropriation for construction 
and rehabilitation. In the full commit- 
tee print and report I find that this is 
for the Bureau of Reclamation to pur- 
chase $2.2 million worth of power. Cer- 
tainly this is an indication, and the 
members of the committee should know 
the facts, that this is just what would 
happen to some of these power projects 
that the Bureau of Reclamation has 
built. 

The Bureau has gone out and over- 
sold the amount of power they can pro- 
duce, and they not only sold it for less 
than it cost the Government to make, 
but now they come in and ask the Con- 


they can fulfill their contracts. 
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I would like to haye some explana- 
tion as to why we should be asked to do 
this. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I say to my very 
able and distinguished friend that in 
this group here we have two of the old 
masters on power and interior matters, 
the very able gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
JENSEN] and our genial friend, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan]. 

I am going to ask the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Jensen] to go into the de- 
tails that the gentleman wants to ask; 
but may I say that it was testified if we 
got a rain in the next week or 10 days 
you will not need this money. That 
fund is just about depleted. It is a 
transfer of funds, there is no direct 
appropriation here. 

If you want to go back to the details 
as to what happened 12 or 15 years 
ago, my guess is that the gentleman 
from Iowa can answer. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I may say to the gen- 
tleman, you mark my word, this will be 
used by the Bureau of Reclamation as 
evidence as to why we should come in 
and have more of these high-priced 
projects constructed. 

Mr. THOMAS. I respectfully agree, 
but I said if we get a rain in the next 
week or 10 days, “Will you use this 
money?” The answer was “No.” 

Mr. SAYLOR. I would like to have 
some explanation as to why we have to 
come up and ask for $2 million to buy 
power. 

Mr. JENSEN. I think the only an- 
swer to that question is this: The Bu- 
reau of Reclamation did go out and con- 
tract to sell power from Federal hydro- 
electric power projects in an amount 
that was more than they were able to 
deliver. Those contracts, of course, are 
binding on the Government. When one 
American or a million Americans sign a 
contract they expect Uncle Sam to live 
up to that contract and to fulfill the 
provisions of the contract. We of the 
Congress, as the board, must see to it, 
of course that the contracts are lived 
up to. If we do not we are in a pretty 
bad way. 

I agree with the gentleman that the 
Bureau of Reclamation and other agen- 
cies should never make a contract that 
there is any question whatever as to 
whether they can or cannot fulfill it. 
But here is a case where they did it, 
there is no question about that. 

So the committee felt in duty bound 
to back up the Government of the United 
States in fulfilling a contract which was 
made by these preferred customers. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I might say to my col- 
league that I am delighted to hear that 
the Congress is now going to recognize 
its contracts. But it is rather amusing 
to find that this same Appropriations 
Committee a short time ago, with refer- 
ences to the oldest treaty that the United 
States has ever signed, that is, between 
the United States and the Seneca In- 
dians, said that it was only a scrap. of 
paper and it was not necessary to pay 
any attention to it. If we are going to 
insist that these contracts which this 
Government signs.are to be kept, it seems 
to me they ought to be kept not. only 
with our white brethren but with our In- 
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dian brethren, too, It is rather anom- 
alous that the Appropriations Committee 
has such a high regard for the integrity 
of a Government contract when it is with 
one of us, but when the American Gov- 
ernment contract happens to be with our 
Indian brethren, then it is only a scrap 
of paper and we are to wipe it out. 

Mr. THOMAS, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. GEORGE]. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to thank the gentleman from Texas and 
each member of his committee for their 
going into the situation concerning Has- 
kell Institution so thoroughly. I realize 
that no one in this body had notice of the 
serious situation existing at the time suf- 
ficient so that it was possible to do any- 
thing earlier than this supplemental bill. 
85635 are grateful for the committee's sup- 
port. 

Mr. THOMAS. The gentleman has 
certainly been energetic and active in 
behalf of it and has done his people a 
great service. We have been delighted 
to cooperate with him. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Hawaii [Mr. INOUYE]. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Chairman, the sec- 
ond supplemental appropriation bill just 
presented for the consideration of this 
body provides for an appropriation of 
$2,225,000 to the State of Hawaii to be 
held and used subject to the terms of 
the first Morrill Act of July 2, 1862. 
That act granted certain lands to each 
State, or, in lieu of actual land, an equiv- 
alent amount of land scrip which might 
be sold to persons wishing to purchase 
lands in the Federal domain. Funds de- 
rived from these grants were dedicated 
to the support of State colleges whose 
objective is to teach branches of learn- 
ing related to agriculture and mechanic 
arts. Until Public Law 86-624, the Ha- 
waii Omnibus Act, was enacted, Hawaii 
would have been the only State in the 
Union not to receive a grant under the 
first Morrill Act. 

This Congress, however, saw fit to cor- 
rect this unfair situation when it enacted 
Public Law 86-624 wherein, among oth- 
ers, the sum of up to $6 million was au- 
thorized for the State of Hawaii to be 
applied under the terms of the first Mor- 
rill Act. We in Hawaii feel that the 
amount authorized is just and fair. 

The report of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations indicates that the sum of 
$2,225,000 invested at 342 percent inter- 
est would yield revenue in excess of 
$75,000 per year, which is higher than 
the average income received by other 
States from similar funds; that 41 of the 
States received considerably less per 
year than $75,000, ranging anywhere 
from: $5,000 or less. up to $60,000, accord- 
ingly, it recommended $2,225,000. 

We feel that the appropriation recom- 
mended is a completely arbitarary one 
for it fails to take into consideration. the 
differing educational burdens placed by 
several States on their publie universi- 
ties; the emphasis, or lack of it, placed 
on. the agricultural and mechanic arts; 
the existence of wise and prudent. man- 
agement by each State of their land- 
grant funds. 
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Rather than being compared with the 
rest of the States, I feel that Hawaii is 
best compared with selected States 
whose land grant colleges characteris- 
tics, population, and situations are close- 
ly approximated by Hawaii. Using this 
basis for comparison, I submit that the 
appropriation of $6 million as authorized 
by Public Law 86-624 would be com- 
pletely justified. 

But, Mr: Chairman, realizing that this 
session is fast drawing to a close and 
further realizing the deep concern of our 
Members to zealously guard our tax- 
payers’ money, I will not adamantly op- 
pose the committee’s recommendation. 
I wish, in fact, to express my apprecia- 
tion to the committee for its considera- 
tion of our needs and our problems, It is 
my hope that the committee and the 
next Congress will again give its consid- 
eration to granting the $3,775,000 re- 
maining unappropriated and to give us 
the privilege and opportunity of man- 
aging the full $6 million as was intended 
under the authorization. We are con- 
fident that we can invest it wisely for 
the good of our students in Hawaii. We 
feel that the mismanagement of funds by 
others should not be used to penalize us 
from that which we are fully entitled. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, if 
there are no further requests for time, I 
ask that the Clerk read. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests, the Clerk will read the 
bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 6, line 1: 

“LAND-GRANT COLLEGE AID 

“For payment to the State of Hawall, as 
authorized by section 14(e) of the Hawail 
Omnibus Act (Public Law 86-624, approved 
July 12, 1960), $2,225,000.” 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to bring to the at- 
tention of the House the fact that legisla- 
tion providing for aid to schools of public 
health has run out. It ran out on June 
30. Pending legislation was agreed on in 
conference yesterday and I understand 
that a budget estimate will be sent up 
to the Senate this afternoon by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. This will permit fur- 
ther help to these schools of public 
health and to schools of nursing and en- 
gineering which offer courses in. public 
health. The amount needed is $3,070,- 
000. 

I do hope, if the Senate sees fit to con- 
tinue this additional help to schools of 
public health, and nursing and engineer- 
ing, the House conferees will do the best 
they can to see that this program is car- 
ried out, because it is so essential today 
in the training of personnel in the public 
health. Especially is it needed in the 
field of environmental health where each 
day brings new hazards to our popula- 
tion through radiation exposure, water 
and air pollution, new chemicals intro- 
duced in our food, pesticides with un- 
known effects and many others. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS. I would like the record 
to show at. this point, following the re- 
marks of the distinguished gentleman 
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from Rhode Island, that our subcom- 
mittee was not in a position to put any 
funds for that in this bill. 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is correct. 

Mr. JONAS. Because whatever we 
would have done would have been sub- 
ject to a point of order, because the au- 
thorizating legislation had not been en- 
acted. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I understand that. 
That is the reason I made the statement 
that I did. I realize the committee was 
not in a position to include anything in 
this bill, because the legislation had not 
passed. The conferees did not agree on 
the authorizing legislation until yester- 
day afternoon. But, as I said, a budget 
request is being sent up this afternoon 
to continue this program and I hope that 
when the conferees meet they will do the 
best they can to see that this program is 
continued. 

Mr. Chairman, 
moneys would do: 

First. Continue the successful pro- 
gram of assistance to schools of public 
health. Eleven such schools provide ad- 
vanced public health training for State 
and local health department staffs 
throughout the 50 States. The 2-year 
original authorization which expired 
June 30, 1960, provided significant ex- 
pansion of instructors, curriculum and 
equipment and must be continued. 

Second. Provides project grants to 
schools of nursing and engineering of- 
fering graduate or specialized training in 
public health and to schools of public 
health to strengthen and expand courses 
in public health. 

I support this program because public 
health problems are acute and are in- 
creasing. The number of public health 
personnel was decreasing until the titles 
I and II training programs for public 
health workers and for nurses were be- 
gun. Advancing technology in science 
and industry may well result in public 
health departments being incapable of 
protecting the public health. 

Some of the significant hazards which 
we are faced with today and about which 
we are doing too little include: 

First, Seventy million automobiles dis- 
charging hazardous substances into the 
air we breathe. 

Second. Over 500,000 chemical com- 
pounds used in industry. 

Third. Millions of pounds of chemical 
pesticides used to increase plant produc- 
tion with unknown residue in our food. 

Fourth. Billions of tons of wastes are 
dumped into our country’s rivers and 


this is what these 


Fifth. In the Los Angeles area alone 
3,400,000 pounds of hydrocarbons are dis- 
charged into the atmosphere each day. 

Sixth. Chemicals with toxic properties 
including plastics, plasticizers, food and 
fuel additives, pesticides, detergents, and 
abrasives—400 to 500 new chemicals are 
put into use each year. 

Seventh. Exposure to ionizing radia- 
tion through increased industrial use of 
nuclear energy, X-rays, through fallout 
and other sources. 

Unless health department personnel 
can receive needed modern technical 
3 the health of the entire Nation 
is in peril. This money would enable 
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schools of engineering, nursing and pub- 
lic health to establish courses in these 
needed areas, secure competent instruc- 
tors and provide needed equipment to 
train health department personnel, at 
their own or local or State expense, to 
protect the health of all. I urge my col- 
leagues to support this program. I am 
including a representative list of schools 
which would be eligible to apply for proj- 
ect grants under this program: 


PARTIAL LIST oF SCHOOLS ELIGIBLE To RECEIVE 
PROJECT GRANTS UNDER AMENDMENT 


OHIO 


Nursing: School of Nursing, Ohio State 
University, Columbus; College of Nursing and 
Health, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati; 
Frances Payne Bolton School of Nursing, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland. 

Engineering: Case Institute of Technology, 
Cleveland; Ohio State University, Columbus; 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati. 


TEXAS 


Nursing: Incarnate Word College, San An- 
tonio; Texas Christian University, Fort 
Worth; University of Texas, Austin. 

Engineering: Agriculture and Mechanical 
College of Texas, College Station; Rice In- 
stitute, Houston; Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas; Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock; University of Texas, Austin. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Nursing: North Carolina College at Dur- 
ham, Durham; University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. 

School of Public Health: University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

Engineering: North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh. 

NEW YORK 


Nursing: Adelphi College, Garden City, 
Long Island; Columbia University, New York 
City; Hunter College, New York City; New 
York University, New York City; St. John’s 
University, Brooklyn; Upstate Medical Cen- 
ter, State University of New York, Syracuse; 
Syracuse University, Syracuse; University of 
Buffalo, Buffalo; University of Rochester, 
Rochester. 

School of Public Health: Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 

Engineering: Cornell University, Ithaca; 
New York University, New York City; Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn; 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy; Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Nursing: Boston College, Chestnut Hill; 
Boston University, Boston; Simmons College, 
Boston. 

School of Public Health: Harvard School of 
Public Health, Boston. 

Engineering: Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge; Harvard University, 
Cambridge; Northeastern University, Boston; 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst. 


IOWA 


Engineering: Iowa State University, Ames; 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Nursing: Duquesne University, Pittsburgh; 
University of Pennsylvania, Morgan Build- 
ing, 205 South 34th Street, Philadelphia; 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh. 

School of Public Health: University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh. 

Engineering: Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park. 


NEW JERSEY 


Nursing: Seton Hall University, 31 Clin- 
ton Street, Newark; College of Nursing, Rut- 
gers, the State University of New Jersey, 
Newark, 
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Engineering: Newark College of Engineer- 
ing, Newark; College of Engineering, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick. 

RHODE ISLAND 

Engineering: University of Rhode Island, 
Kingston. 

GEORGIA 

School of Nursing: Emory University, At- 
lanta. 

School of Civil Engineering: Georgia Insti- 
tute of Technology, Atlanta. 

TENNESSEE 

Nursing: George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville; School of Nursing, Van- 
derbilt University, Nashville. 


Engineering: University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 

ALABAMA 

School of Nursing: University of Alabama, 
Post Office Box 1933, University. 

Engineering: Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn; University of Alabama, Uni- 
versity. 

ILLINOIS 

School of Nursing: Loyola University, 820 
N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago; St. Xavier Col- 
lege, 103d Street, and Central Park Avenue, 
Chicago; University of Illinois, Chicago. 

Engineering: Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, College of Engineering, Technology 
Center, Chicago; Northwestern University, 
the Technological Institute, Evanston; Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 

MICHIGAN 

College of Nursing: Wayne State Univer- 
sity, Detroit. 

School of Public Health: University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Engineering: Michigan College of Mining 
and Technology, Houghton; Michigan State 
University, East Lansing; University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor. 

CALIFORNIA 

Chico State College, Chico. 

School of Nursing: College of Medical 
Evangelists, Loma Linda; University of Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco; University of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles; University of San Francisco, 
2130 Fulton Street, San Francisco. 

School of Public Health: University of Cal- 
ifornia, Berkeley. 

College of Engineering: California Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pasadena. 

School of Engineering: Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford. 

College of Engineering: University of Call- 
fornia, Berkeley. 

School of Engineering: University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 

WASHINGTON 

School of Nursing: Seattle University, 900 
Broadway, Seattle; University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle. 

Engineering: University of Washington, 
Seattle; Washington State University, Pull- 
man. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in the regular District 
of Columbia appropriation bill there is 
an appropriation of $6,000 for plans for 
a chapel to be built by the Public Wel- 
fare Deartment of the District of Co- 
lumbia. I know that my friend is 
acquainted with it. In the last supple- 
mental bill there was an estimate of 
$81,000. It was included in the new bill, 
but because there was some legislation 
connected with it, it was stricken out on 
a point of order. In the last deficiency 
bill it was not put in in the other body 
because of the emergency there. It was 
deferred. I can understand the problem 
confronting the subcommittee. I have 
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made an inquiry of the staff of the Ap- 
propriations Committee as to what I 
have just said. I understand that the 
leaders of all the religions, Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish, Christians, and 
Jewish, are very much interested in this 
chapel. I hope that my friend and the 
other conferees will keep it in mind if 
the Senate inserts this $81,000, and re- 
member the intense interest in the item 
by the religious leaders of all religions 
in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say to our beloved majority leader that 
that was one of the capital outlay proj- 
ects in the last supplemental bill. There 
was no disposition on the committee’s 
part to say yea or nay as to what they 
built or how they built it. It was only 
a question whether or not they were 
going to spend their own money. The 
question came up of their raising some 
additional taxes and I understand that 
the taxes have already been raised. The 
matter is in process. What I am trying 
to say is that my guess is that it will 
work itself out all right. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If it is put in in 
the other body, I hope the gentleman 
will keep the thoughts I have just ex- 
pressed in mind in the conference. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let us leave it like 
this and, so that there will be no mistake 
about it, if it is in the other body, I will 
personally undertake to consult with the 
gentleman before we go to conference, 
and we will discuss ideas on it. Is that 
fair enough? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I thank my col- 
league. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT COMMISSION 
Salaries and expenses 


For an additional amount for “Salaries 
and expenses”, including allowances and ben- 
efits similar to those provided by title IX of 
the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended, 
as determined by the Commission; expenses 
of packing, shipping, and storing personal 
effects of personnel assigned abroad; rental 
or lease, for such periods as may be neces- 
sary, of office space and living quarters for 
personnel assigned abroad; maintenance, 
improvement, and repair of properties rented 
or leased abroad, and furnishing fuel, water, 
and utilities for such properties; hire of pas- 
senger motor vehicles abroad; insurance on 
official motor vehicles abroad; and advances 
of funds abroad; $145,000: Provided, That 
the limitation under this head in the Gen- 
eral Government Matters Appropriation Act, 
1961, on the amount available for expenses 
of travel, is increased from “$10,000” to “$20,- 
000”. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
& point of order against the language in 
the bill on page 7, beginning on line 11, 
running through line 4 on page 8, as 
being legislation on an appropriation 
bill. The language referred to is as 
follows: 

FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT COMMISSION 

Salaries and expenses 

For an additional amount for “Salaries 
and expenses,” including allowances and 
benefits similar to those provided by title 
IX of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended, as determined by the Commission; 


expenses of packing, shipping, and storing 
personal effects of personnel assigned 
abroad; rental or lease, for such periods as 
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may be necessary, of office space and living 
quarters for personnel assigned abroad; 
maintenance, improvement, and repair of 
properties rented or leased abroad, and fur- 
nishing fuel, water, and utilities for such 
properties; hire of passenger motor vehicles 
abroad; insurance on official motor vehicles 
abroad; and advances of funds abroad; 
$145,000: Provided, That the limitation 
under this head in the General Government 
Matters Appropriation Act, 1961, on the 
amount available for expenses of travel, is 
increased from “$10,000” to “$20,000”. 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Texas desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Iowa is right. This is 
the first time that these people have op- 
erated overseas and they asked for a 
little oversea allowance. The Bureau 
of the Budget recommended it. We did 
not feel that we wanted to be the least 
bit oppressive on it. Mr. Chairman, the 
point of order is conceded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
made by the gentleman from Iowa is 
sustained. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. THomas of 
Texas: On page 7, line 10, insert “Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission. Salaries 
and expenses. For an additional amount 
for ‘Salaries and expenses’, $145,000.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas, Mr. 
Txomas, in support of the amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not desire any time. The objectionable 
part has been left out and the same 
amount of money is in the bill without 
the language to which the gentleman 
from Iowa objected. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. THOMAS]. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 
Construction and rehabilitation 

The limitation under this head in the 
Interior Department Appropriation Act, 
1955, on the amount available toward the 
emergency rehabilitation of the Crescent 
Lake Dam project, Oregon, is increased from 
“$297,000” to “$305,000”, and not to exceed 
$300,000 of funds available under this head 
for fiscal year 1961 shall be used for advance 
planning activities on the Canadian River 
project, Texas. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order on the language on page 
12, beginning on line 11, running 
through line 19, as being legislation on 
an appropriation bill, the language be- 
ing as follows: 

CONSTRUCTION AND REHABILITATION 

The limitation under this head in the In- 
terior Department. Appropriation Act, 1955, 
on the amount available toward the emer- 
gency rehabilitation of the Crescent Lake 
Dam project, Oregon, is increased from 
“$297,000” to “$305,000”, and not to exceed 
$300,000 of funds available under this head 
for fiscal year 1961 shall be used for advance 
planning activities on the Canadian River 
project, Texas, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Texas desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, the 
point of order is good, but for the all- 
powerful reason that it does not appro- 
priate any money, but simply transfers 
money appropriated several years ago 
and we concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is sustained. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Tuomas of 
Texas: On page 12, after line 19, insert: 

“CONSTRUCTION AND REHABILITATION 

“For an additional amount for advance 
planning activities on the Canadian River 
project, Texas, $300,000.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. THOMAS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: “LecisLa- 
TIVE BRANCH.” 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer an amendment which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Teacuz of 
Texas: On page 14, after line 20, insert the 
following: 

“HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

“For an additional amount for mileage of 
Members. of the House and the Resident 
Commissioner from Puerto Rico, $190,000, to 
be paid as an additional allowance for the 
second session of the Eighty-sixth Congress 
in the manner prescribed by law for each 
regular session.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Tradun! is recognized 
in support of his amendment. 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
a point of order against the amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The. gentleman 
from Iowa reserves a point of order 
against the amendment. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is a very simple amendment 
and merely provides the money to reim- 
burse Members for the travel expenses 
which they have incurred as a result of 
this extra session of the Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Iowa desire to be heard on his 
point of order? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is withdrawn, 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr, 
TEAGUE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have taken this time 
to inquire of the chairman of the sub- 
committee on a point that has concerned 
some of us. I am very pleased to see an 
additional sum provided in this bill for 
the national defense education loan 
fund, and I am equally pleased to see 
the gentleman from Iowa highlight. the 
fact that this was to go into student 
loans which are a matter of concern to 
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Members of the House. On the basis of 
my own correspondence on this sub- 
ject with schools and with students in 
the State of Oklahoma, I have some seri- 
ous doubts in my mind as to the ade- 
quacy of this additional amount that 
has been provided. I would like to have 
the opinion of the chairman as to 
whether this sum would be adequate to 
meet the genuine needs in the country 
for these loans in the different colleges 
of the Nation. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say to our distinguished friend, the 
gentleman from Oklahoma, that some 
of us in the subcommittee had some 
doubt about it. 

I have had some experience writing 
universities all over the country. We 
asked the Commissioner of Education, 
who is a fine gentleman, and down to 
earth, and quite successful, some rather 
pointed questions. He said it was his 
opinion that the $14 million plus the 
regular amount of $44 million we already 
have will get the job done. 

I must confess that I have written 
several universities letters inquiring 
about students, and on several occasions 
I have received answers saying that 
eligible students were unable to be aided 
because there were no funds. But I want 
to be perfectly frank about that; they 
may be right in that statement on the 
basis that the school term starts in Sep- 
tember, and that is when the big drain 
on the fund comes. Without this sup- 
plemental they would not have had the 
funds, and I think they need them. I 
think this is a great program. I do not 
think it is going to cost the taxpayers 
any money over the long run, for it is 
going to be repaid; and as far as I am 
concerned I am willing to go along with 
them up to the full extent of the author- 
ization which is $82,500,000 a year, and 
they are not within $20 million of the 
authorization. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. As I understand 
the language of the amendment, this ad- 
ditional money provided is limited to ap- 
plications on file before June 30, 1960. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. THOMAS. I think those applica- 
tions are for the September term. That 
is the point right there. In other words, 
they file their applications in the sum- 
mer for the first semester. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. And if a student 
did happen to enroll along in August and 
make application for a loan for the fall 
term this money would not be available to 
those students. Is that correct? 

Mr. THOMAS. That is my under- 
standing, but that is a matter of admin- 
istration that they control. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I hope the gentle- 
man’s committee will continue to review 
the situation on these loans, to be certain 
that adequate funds are available to 
meet legitimate demands for them. 

Mr. THOMAS. We are very sympa- 
thetic to the program, as the gentleman 
from Oklahoma knows. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 
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Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield. 

Mr. HECHLER, I share the concern 
of the gentleman from Oklahoma about 
the adequacy of this program. Since this 
is one of the best programs to aid the 
students I sincerely hope full funds will 
be granted next year. It is a very valu- 
able student loan program and it should 
be more adequately supported. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. McCORMACEK. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a 
few remarks on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
TeacuE], which was wisely adopted by 
the committee, providing funds for travel 
expenses of Members of this body. That 
amendment does not mean much to me 
personally, but it does mean a great deal 
to the majority of the Members of the 
House who live a great distance from 
Washington. It is a travel allowance. 
While I feel I am entitled to it, yet, as I 
say, it does not mean as much to me as 
to most other Members, for they come 
from more distant sections of the coun- 
try. I think the amendment was a justi- 
fiable one and that the Committee of the 
Whole wisely adopted it. 

It is an element of fairness to the 
Members of the House. When we ad- 
journ for a definite period of several 
weeks they go back to their homes, they 
and their families. For all practical pur- 
poses it is similar to a special session so 
far as the Members are concerned. 

I want the Recorp to show that I per- 
sonally and also as majority leader thor- 
oughly approve of this travel allowance 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas, and also approve the action 
taken by the Committee. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would remind the chair that the 
other body has already taken care of this 
situation so far as their Members are 
concerned. The Members in charge of 
administering the housekeeping of this 
body should look into this situation. I 
think more should be done about pay- 
ing Members’ travel expenses. All of us 
make a number of trips home. Many 
Members do not have sufficient money 
to make the number of trips they should. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Might I say on 
that point that most people think every 
time we go home the Government pays 
our expenses. I wish to say this for 
the Record and for the information of 
the public generally that we are allowed 
one trip per session at the rate of 20 
cents a mile, my recollection is, to Wash- 
ington and back to our homes. Every 
other trip a Member makes back home 
is paid for by himself, paid for out of 
his own pocket. However, the general 
public thinks that every time we go 
home the Government pays our expenses. 
I want to emphasize that each Member 
of the House receives but one trip a ses- 
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sion and when they exceed that amount 
they pay for their own trips back home. 
In my own case, I receive $180 a session, 
yet I spend well over $1,000 a year for 
trips back home. I do not make as many 
trips back home as most Members, be- 
cause my duties as leader keep me here 
in Washington. I am surprised at the 
number of times the question comes up 
and how many people think I am being 
paid for each trip I make, yet the cost 
comes out of my own pocket. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I agree 
with what the distinguished majority 
leader said about traveling back and 
forth to our homes, and would support 
and do support the payment of travel 
expenses, particularly for our friends 
on the west coast who have to travel 
long distances; but my question is why 
was not this handled by the Committee 
on House Administration, the committee 
it should come under, rather than bring- 
ing it up under this subcommittee? I 
knew nothing about the proposed 
amendment until it was offered on the 
floor. Not long ago the Committee on 
House Administration was very much 
concerned about the travel of Members 
of Congress. Why did they not do 
something about this? Why bring it 
to the Appropriations Committee at the 
last minute? 

Mr. McCORMACK. This is the 
proper vehicle to use. I am unable to 
answer the gentleman’s question. But it 
is justice, it is right. I did not know 
it was going to be offered until the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Teacue] offered 
it. I compliment him for doing it. He 
is exercising his rights in the House 
under the rules, and I am glad he did 
it because it does justice to all Members 
of the House. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I agree that there is 
justice in the amendment just adopted 
to take care of the travel of Members 
to and from their homes. When a ses- 
sion of Congress is formally adjourned 
as this one was adjourned in early July, 
the people in our districts expect us to 
return home. So up to that point there 
is justice. 

The thing that cannot be defended is 
the fact that there was an adjournment 
in July, and now a bob-tailed session of 
Congress. This Congress never should 
have been adjourned, and I opposed it, 
until the work of the session was taken 
care of. Had Congress worked as it 
should in the first 6 months of this year 
there would have been no necessity for 
added expense. Let this be a lesson to 
those who are here next year. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 
Office of the Architect of the Capitol 
Salaries 

For an additional amount for “Salaries”, 
$8,200: Provided, That from and after July 
1, 1960, the salary rates of the Architect of 
the Capitol, the Assistant Architect of the 
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Capitol, and the Second Assistant Architect 
of the Capitol, shall be $22,000, $20,200, and 
$18,500 per annum, respectively. 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rooney: Page 
15, after line 4, insert: 

“HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
“Office of the Clerk 

“For the preparation of the Clerk’s report, 
under the direction of the Clerk of the House, 
as required by law, $8,000.” 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, this 
modest sum of $8,000 is necessary to en- 
able the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to prepare the report re- 
quired under Public Law 86-628, the 
Legislative Appropriation Act for fiscal 
year 1961, approved by the President 
on July 12, 1960, in connection with 
Members’ and employees’ travel expenses 
and so forth. I have discussed this pro- 
posed amendment with the members of 
the committee and I believe they will 
not oppose its insertion in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rooney]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
er Clerk concluded the reading of the 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Bonner, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 13161) making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, and for other purposes, 
had directed him to report the bill back 
to the House with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and all 
amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any amendment? If not, 
the Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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AMENDING TITLE 28 OF THE 
UNITED STATES CODE RELATING 
TO ACTIONS FOR INFRINGE- 
MENTS OF COPYRIGHTS BY THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 4059) to 
amend title 28 of the United States Code 
relating to actions for infringements of 
copyrights by the United States, with 
Senate amendments thereto, and con- 
cur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 3, after line 18, insert: 

“Sec. 2. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to in any way waive any immunity 
provided for Members of Congress under 
article I of section 6 of the Constitution of 
the United States.” 
oe 8, line 19, strike out “2” and insert 

Page 3, line 22, strike out “3” and insert 
4% 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, may I say on be- 
half of the minority that there is no 
objection on this side to this bill. It 
came out of the subcommittee on which 
I have the privilege of serving as the 
ranking minority member. The Senate 
amendments are acceptable. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


REVISING BOUNDARIES OF DINO- 
SAUR NATIONAL MONUMENT AND 
PROVIDING AN ENTRANCE ROAD 
OR ROADS THERETO 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill 
(H.R. 6597) to revise the boundaries of 
Dinosaur National Monument and pro- 
vide an entrance road or roads thereto, 
and for other purposes, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

'There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 2157) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 


6597) to revise the boundaries of Dinosaur 
National Monument and provide an entrance 


road or roads thereto, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
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recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered 2. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 1 and agree to the same. 

WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Lro W. O'BRIEN, 
GRACIE PFOST, 
JOHN P. SAYLOR, 
J. EDGAR CHENOWETH, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
FRANK E. Moss, 
ERNEST GRUENING, 
GORDON ALLoTT, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 6597) to revise 
the boundaries of Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment and provide an entrance road or roads 
thereto, and for other purposes, submit the 
following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference 
report: 

Senate amendment No. 1 excluded from 
the proposed revised boundaries of the 
monument two parcels of land designated 
for convenience as “12-E” and “12-W,” total- 
ing 3,300 acres. The two localities are located 
near the rim of the divide surrounding the 
present monument lands, and drainage from 
them is generally northward into the monu- 
ment area. The House committee had in- 
cluded the two parcels within the proposed 
boundaries in view of a showing by the De- 
partment of the Interior that the parcels are 
important for wildlife breeding, watershed 
protection, and as a scenic viewpoint over- 
looking colorful canyons within the monu- 
ment. 

The Senate committee had excluded the 
two areas in view of showings by officials 
of the State of Utah that they are important 
for the harvesting of deer. (It had been 
established in the House committee hear- 
ings that under present policies for the na- 
tional park system, hunting would not be 
permitted on any Federal lands within these 
areas included in the monument.) 

The conferees adopted the Senate amend- 
ment in recognition of the problem of 
harvesting deer and of the fact that there 
will be further opportunities to adjust mon- 
ument boundaries with respect to these and 
possibly other lands, as developments occur 
in future years. The confereees also 
that the Department of the Interior should 
prepare a report on the need for and possi- 
ble effects of inclusion of these lands within 
the boundaries of the monument in order 
that the Congress can consider this matter 
during the 87th Congress. 

Senate amendment No. 2 added a new sec- 
tion 4 designed to convey an intention to 
leave in status quo the controversy concern- 
ing proposed reclamation withdrawals of 
public lands and reclamation developments 
within the boundaries of the monument. 
The section would reaffirm the right of the 
Congress to adopt legislation at any time 
authorizing any monument uses of Federal 
lands within the monument. 

The conferees deleted the new section in 


consideration of the fact that it is unneces- 


sary to reaffirm a thoroughly established 
principle such as that in question, and of 
the further fact that the intention of this 
Congress to conform to this principle in 
this instance can be adequately stated in 
this legislative history. 

The managers on the part of the House 
agree with the basic principle that was ad- 
vanced in the Senate amendment, which is 
simply one of making the highest and best 
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use of any Federal lands in the public in- 
terest as that use may be required at any 
time. The reservation of any public lands or 
the acquisition or dedication of any acquired 
lands for a particular Federal use or purpose 
cannot be viewed as an frrevocable 
act that cannot or ought not to be modified 
or revoked at a future date when a higher 
public convenience or necessity dictates. 
The managers do not regard the Federal 
lands within Dinosaur National Monument 
as immune from this fundamental rule. 

Any use alleged to be higher and better 
than an established monument use will, of 
course, have to be carefully considered, and 
a shift from a monument to a nonmonument 
use should be made only after a full weigh- 
ing of the necessity of the uses. 

The managers do not classify as “non- 
monument uses” secondary land uses—such 
as rights-of-way, sales of materials and ex- 
ploratory work in the course of investiga- 
tions—which do not interfere significantly 
with monument uses or are compatible with 
them. 

The managers on the part of the House 
contemplate that the enactment of H.R. 6597, 
and the subsequent actions of the Secretary 
of the Interior, will not in any way preju- 
dice the subsequent consideration, in due 
course, of any proposed nonmonument uses 
of the lands, as the interests of the public 
may indicate. 

WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 

Leo W. O'BRIEN, 

GRACIE PFOST, 

JoHN P. SAYLOR, 

J. EDGAR CHENOWETH, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MENOMINEE TERMINATION ACT 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 11813) to 
amend the Menominee Termination 
Act, with Senate amendment thereto, 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: “That section 7 of the Act of 
June 17, 1954 (68 Stat. 250), as amended (25 
U.S.C. 891), is further amended by changing 
the sixth and seventh sentences to read as 
follows: 

“If the Menominee Tribe and the Secre- 
tary cannot agree upon a plan within the 
aforementioned six-month period, or if they 
agree upon a plan within such period and 
the tribal corporation and voting trust con- 
templated by the plan are not established 
prior to March 1, 1961, the Secretary shall 
transfer the tribal property to a trustee of his 
choice for the management or disposition for 
the benefit of the Menominee Tribe. The 
responsibility of the United States to furnish 
all such supervision and services to the tribe 
and to the members thereof, because of their 
status as Indians, shall cease on April 30, 
1961, or on such earlier date as may be agreed 
upon by the tribe and the Secretary.’ 

“Sec. 2. The first sentence and proviso of 
section 8 of said Act of June 17, 1954, 
as amended, are hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“On or before April 30, 1961, the Secre- 
tary is authorized to transfer to the tribal 
corporation or to a trustee of the Secre- 
tary'’s choice, as provided in section 7 of this 
Act, the title to all property, real and per- 
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sonal, held in trust by the United States for 
the tribe. The Secretary is hereby directed 
to begin immediate negotiations with a pri- 
vate trustee of his choice to perfect a trust 
agreement so that if by March 1, 1961, the 
tribal corporation is not functioning, the 
Secretary will be prepared to transfer title 
to such property to said trustee as soon after 
March 1, 1961, as possible, but in no event 
later than April 30, 1961.’ 

“Sec. 3. Section 9 of said Act of June 17, 
1954, as amended, is further amended as 
follows: 

“Sec. 9. No distribution, conveyance, or 
transfer of title to assets and no issuance or 
distribution of securities pursuant to the 
plan approved by the Secretary under the 
provisions of this Act shall be subject to any 
Federal or State transfer, issuance, or income 
tax: Provided, That nothing contained in 
this Act shall exempt the recipient of any 
cash distribution made hereunder from pay- 
ment of income tax for the year in which 
the distribution is made on that portion of 
his share thereof which consists of interest 
on funds deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States pursuant to the Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1952 (65 Stat. 736, 754). 
Following any distribution, conveyance, 
transfer, or issuance as aforesaid, the assets 
and securities which are held by, and any 
income derived therefrom which is received 
by or payable to, any person, or any corpora- 
tion or organization as provided in section 8 
of this Act, shall be subject to the same 
taxes, State and Federal, as in the case of 
non-Indians, except that the basis of any 
valuation for purposes of Federal income tax 
on gains or losses shall be the value of the 
property on the date title is transferred by 
the United States pursuant to section 8 
of this Act.’ 

“Sec. 4. The Act of June 17, 1954, as 
amended, is further amended by adding at 
the end thereof a new section 14 as follows: 

“ ‘Sec, 14. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act, the Secretary of the In- 
terior is authorized to contract with the 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction, 
prior to the date for terminating Federal 
responsibilities, for the completion of a vo- 
cational or undergraduate college program 
of any member of the Menominee Tribe who 
has been accepted for such program prior to 
the termination date. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. DINGELL], I ask unanimous 
consent that the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce may have 
until midnight tonight to file reports on 
the following bills: S. 3771, H.R. 5001, 
H.R. 2480, and H.R. 2481. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


MIGRATORY BIRD TREATY ACT 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 12533) to 
amend the Migratory Bird Treaty Act to 
increase the’ penalties for violation of 
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that act, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments thereto and concur 
in the Senate amendments, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, line 8, after “bird” insert “shall 
be guilty of a felony and shall be fined not 
more than $2,000 or imprisoned not more 
than two years, or both.” 

Page 2, line 8, strike out all after “bird” 
down to and including line 12. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, has this been 
cleared with the minority side? 

Mr. BONNER. I have just talked to 
the gentleman from Iowa who is greatly 
interested in the matter. I talked to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. ToL- 
LEFson] and others on the minority side 
of the Committee on Merchant Marine. 
I can assure the gentleman that it is 
agreeable to the Members on his side. 
The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] 
can speak for that side. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COORDINATION OF WILDLIFE, FISH, 
ET CETERA, MILITARY RESERVA- 
TIONS 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 2565) to 
promote effectual planning, develop- 
ment, maintenance, and coordination of 
wildlife, fish, and game conservation and 
rehabilitation in military reservations, 
with Senate amendments thereto, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments and 
request a conference with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

The Chair hears none and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. Bon- 
NER, BOYKIN, GEORGE P. MILLER, TOLLEF- 
son, and VAN PELT. 


AMEND THE SHIPPING ACT, 1916 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H.R. 5068) to 
amend the Shipping Act, 1916, to provide 
for licensing independent foreign freight 
forwarders, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendments, and ask for a 
conference with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

The Chair hears none, and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. BONNER, 
GEORGE P. MILLER, DINGELL, MAILLIARD, 
and Dorn of New York. 
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SANITARY AND COMBINED SEWER 
SYSTEMS, DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 3834), to 
increase the maximum amount which 
may be borrowed by the District of Co- 
lumbia for use in the construction and 
improvement of its sanitary and com- 
bined sewer systems, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I should like to 
yield at this time to the gentleman from 
Minnesota to make any statement he 
wishes to make on this bill. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day the Senate passed S. 3834, a bill to 
increase the maximum amount which 
may be borrowed by the District of Co- 
lumbia for use in the construction and 
management of its sanitary and com- 
bined sewer systems. 

The same bill was approved by the 
House Committee on Public Works 
yesterday also. It authorizes the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to borrow an addi- 
tional $27 million under the District of 
Columbia Public Works Act of 1954 to 
enable it to complete construction of 
sewer project C by 1966. The plan C 
referred to consists primarily of a system 
or large intercepting sewers which must 
be constructed along the left bank of the 
Potomac River from the District line 
above Chain Bridge to the Blue Plains 
sewage treatment plant together with 
similar sewers along the left bank of the 
Anacostia River from the vicinity of 21st 
Street and A NE., to a point of connec- 
tion with the aforesaid line along the 
Potomac. In addition, plan C contem- 
plates the reinforcement of the Rock 
Creek main interceptor sewer and the 
separation of certain selected areas 
within the District of Columbia from the 
combined system of sewers to a separate 
system of sewers. Upon completion, this 
project would remove all sewage flows 
now entering the Potomac between the 
District of Columbia line above Chain 
Bridge and a point below Key Bridge 
near Potomac Street. In the portion of 
the Potomac between this point and Blue 
Plains and in the Anacostia River, this 
project would remove up to 75 percent of 
the untreated sewage now reaching these 
waterways as a result of the operation 
of the combined sewerage system of the 
District of Columbia through storm 
water overflows. This system would like- 
wise provide carrying capacity for sub- 
stantial flows of untreated sewage gen- 
erated in the area of Maryland and Fair- 
fax County, Va., which are, or in the 
future will be, discharged to the District 
of Columbia sewerage system for treat- 
ment and disposal at Blue Plains. 
FINANCING OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SEWER BILL 


The total cost of the project is $70,- 
600,000. Of this amount, $47,300,000 is 
the pro rata cost of the sewer capacity 
and sewer system changes needed ex- 
clusively for the District of Columbia. 
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It is not considered equitable to at- 
tempt to secure in advance, through 
rates, the substantial sums necessary 
for the construction of Project C in time 
to comply with the enforcement action 
initiated by the United States under the 
authority of the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act which this work is in- 
tended to satisfy. The project will have 
a service life in excess of 100 years. Part 
of its costs will naturally be recovered 
through user charges collected during 
the early portion of its service but these 
charges will be able to provide a pay- 
as-you-go basis for only part of the 
total costs. To meet the entire cost the 
District will need to borrow $27 million 
which this bill authorizes. Of this 
amount, $17 million will be for capacity 
which will produce revenues at a suffi- 
ciently early date to amortize conven- 
tional 30-year loans. The sum of 
$10 million will be for capacity which 
will produce revenues more slowly and 
can be equitably financed only through 
deferrals of principal and interest pay- 
ments as provided in the bill. 


MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA PARTICIPATION 


Of the total cost of the projects, $16,- 
600,000 is for Maryland service and 
$6,700,000 is for Virginia service, These 
amounts will be reimbursed to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia under agreements with 
Maryland and Virginia. The agree- 
ments provide that Maryland and Vir- 
ginia may defer the payment of their 
pro rata shares of the construction costs 
especially for the capacity to serve re- 
mote areas. 

Mr, Speaker, this is our golden op- 
portunity to provide the necessary works 
to clean up the Potomac River in the 
National Capital area. I urge the House 
to speedily pass this measure. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to say this is a good bill. This is 
far preferable to the bill initially in- 
troduced that would have called for 
$75 million direct appropriation to do 
something about an admittedly serious 
problem, that of water pollution of the 
Potomac River here in the District of 
Columbia. This approach permits the 
District of Columbia to borrow the mon- 
ey, to finance it with their own financial 
method, which is a much sounder ap- 
proach and on behalf of the minority 
I would like to say that we are in sup- 
port of the Senate bill. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. BROYHILL. I believe it can be 
properly stated that this is the last major 
step that needs to be taken to practically 
eliminate all pollution of the beautiful 
Potomac River here in the Nation’s Cap- 
ital area. As the gentleman from Flor- 
ida said, this merely authorizes a loan. 
It is not a handout or a grant. The Fed- 
eral Government does have responsibil- 
ity, but it only approves the method of 
financing. This is the only way the Dis- 
trict of Columbia can do this job, to get 
an authorization from Congress to bor- 
row the money. It will be self-liquidat- 
ing and self-supporting and will be the 
final major step to purify the beautiful 
Potomac in our area. 
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Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. Iyield. 

Mr. FOLEY. I want to associate my- 
self with the gentleman from Minnesota 
and the gentleman from Virginia in sup- 
port of this legislation. The Potomac 
River runs through my district, the Sixth 
District of Maryland. We are anxiously 
concerned about the increasing pollution 
of this great body of water. This meas- 
ure will go a long way in the proper di- 
rection of correcting this condition. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- ` 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. LANKFORD] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, first, 
I would like to congratulate the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. BLATNIK] on 
his outstanding leadership in guiding the 
passage of this all-important legislation. 
He was one of the first to recognize the 
seriousness of our water pollution situa- 
tion and has been in the forefront in the 
battle to correct it. 

This legislation is a great step for- 
ward in the abatement of a disgraceful 
situation in the Potomac River. While 
the bill, admittedly, is a compromise 
from the proposal originally made by 
myself and Congressman BLATNIK, it 
nevertheless is a clear recognition by the 
administration that the responsibility is 
indeed a Federal as well as a local one, 
and this change in attitude, I believe, 
promises much to the metropolitan 
Washington area for the future. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. T yield. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to say that I am 
pleased to hear the gentleman from Min- 
nesota say that the bulk of these loans 
will be made to the States of Maryland 
and Virginia and the District of Colum- 
bia and will be repaid. I certainly hope 
that will be the case. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
214 of the District of Columbia Public Works 
Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 108; sec. 43-1613, D.C. 
Code, 1951 edition) is amended by striking 
“$5,000,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$32,000,000”. 

Section 217 of such Act (68 Stat. 109; sec. 
43-1616, D.C. Code, 1951 edition) is amended 
by inserting “(a)” immediately before the 
first word of such section and by adding at 
the end thereof the following subsection: 

“(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
the preceding subsection, the interest and 
principal payments on not to exceed $10,000,- 
000 of the loans authorized by section 214 of 
this Act shall be deferred whenever the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury finds that the income 
received from charges for sewerage service 
attributable to sewage flowing into the Dis- 
trict of Columbia sanitary sewage works from 
the Potomac interceptor (authorized by Pub- 
lic Law 86-515) is inadequate to provide 
for the payment of such interest or princi- 
pal, or both interest and principal, and such 
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deferred interest and principal shall be 
added to the sums payable to the Secretary 
of the Treasury in later years.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the 
table. 


ARTHUR E. COLLINS 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
conference report on the bill (H.R. 
4826) an act for the relief of Arthur E. 
Collins and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Lane]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No. 2153) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
4826) entitled “‘An Act for the relief of 
Arthur E. Collins” having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered II. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered I, and agree to the same. 

Tuomas J. LANE, 

HaroLo D. DONOHUE, 

JOHN E. HENDERSON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


JAMES O. EASTLAND, 

Pamir A. HART, 

ROMAN L. HRUSKA, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 4826) entitled 
“An Act for the relief of Arthur E. Collins,” 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
and recommended in the accompanying con- 
ference report as to each of such amend- 
ments, namely: 

When this proposed measure passed the 
Senate it was amended by deleting the ref- 
erence to “Missouri” and substituting 
“Casper, Wyoming”. This merely refiected 
the information concerning the residence of 
the claimant which was received by the 
Congress after the bill had passed the House, 
and the amendment was therefore agreed to 
by the managers on the part of the House. 

The Senate receded from its amendment 
No. 2 relating to the attorney’s fee proviso 
in the form it passed the House. 


Managers on the Part of the House. 


The conference report was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 


EDWARD S. ANDERSON 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
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desk the bill (H.R. 11188) for the relief of 
Edward S. Anderson, with an amend- 
ment of the Senate thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: “That the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized and directed to pay out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to Edward S. Anderson, of Columbus, 
Ohio, the sum of $154.70. Such sum rep- 
resents the remaining balance that the said 
Edward S. Anderson is obligated to pay as 
the result of a judgment rendered against 
him in a civil court of the State of Ohio 
arising out of an accident occurring on Octo- 
ber 27, 1956, between a private vehicle and 
a mail truck operated by the said Edward S. 
Anderson in the course of his employment as 
an employee of the Post Office Department: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this Act shall be paid, or de- 
livered to, or received by, any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim and the same 
shall be unlawful any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr, BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I ask the gentle- 
man if this has been cleared with the 
minority side of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. LANE. It surely has. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LIFE INSURANCE ACT FOR THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill, H.R. 10921, to 
amend section 35 of chapter III of the 
Life Insurance Act for the District of 
Columbia, with amendments of the Sen- 
ate thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, lines 10 and 11, strike out “condi- 
tions or“. 

Page 6, line 5, strike out “or any” and in- 
sert “of any“. 

Page 6, lines 8, and 9, after “jurisdiction” 
insert “: Provided, That no company shall 
invest an amount in excess of 2 per centum 
of its admitted assets in any one issue of 
such certificates, notes or other obligations 
of any one corporation”. 

Page 10, strike out all after line 10 over to 
and including line 9 on page 11, 

Page 11, after line 9, insert: 

“SEC. 2. The amendments made by this 


Act shall become effective on September 1, 
1960.” 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. MCMILLAN]? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SCHOOL 
TUITION 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 7124), to 
require the payment of tuition on ac- 
count of certain persons who attend the 
public schools of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes, with an 
amendment of the Senate thereto, and 
ask that the Senate amendment be con- 
curred in, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert “That this Act may be cited as 
the ‘District of Columbia Nonresident Tul- 
tion Act’. 

“Src. 2. (a) In the case of (1) each adult 
who attends a public school of the District 
of Columbia and does not reside in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and (2) each child who 
attends such a public school and does not 
have a parent or guardian who resides in 
the District of Columbia, or is not an 
orphan, there shall be paid to the Board of 
Education the amount fixed by the Board 
of Education pursuant to subsection (b) of 
this section. 

“(b) The amount which shall be paid 
with respect to each person subject to sub- 
section (a) of this section shall be fixed by 
the Board of Education with the approval 
of the Board of Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as the amount necessary 
to cover the expense of tuition and cost of 
textbooks and school supplies used by such 


n. 

“(c) All amounts received by the Board 
of Education under this section shall be 
paid into the Treasury of the United States, 
to the credit of the District of Columbia. 

„d) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a) of this section, upon the 
submission of evidence satisfactory to the 
Board of Education that care, custody, and 
substantial support are supplied by the per- 
son or persons with whom a child is resid- 
ing in the District of Columbia, and that the 
parent or guardian of such child is unable 
to supply such care, custody, and support, 
or that such child is self-supporting, such 
child shall be considered a resident of the 
District of Columbia for the purpose of 
school attendance and exempt from the re- 
quirement to pay tuition. 

“Src. 3. (a) The Board of Education shall 
take such action as may be necessary to de- 
termine which of the persons, attending or 
desiring to attend the public schools of the 
District of Columbia, for whom tuition shall 
be paid as required by section 2, and said 
Board is authorized, with the approval of 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, to make regulations to carry out the in- 
tent and purposes of this Act. 

“(b) Any person who makes a statement 
required or authorized by this Act to be filed 
with the Board of Education knowing that 
the information set forth in such statement 
is false, shall be fined not more than $300 
or imprisoned for not more than ninety 
days, or both. Any person violating any 

mn made pursuant to the authority 

in this Act shall be fined not more than 

2 or imprisoned for not more than thirty 
ys. 
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„%) All prosecutions for violations of this 
Act, or regulations made pursuant thereto, 
shall be conducted in the name of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by the Corporation Coun- 
sel or any of his assistants. As used in this 
Act the term ‘Corporation Counsel’ means 
the attorney for the District of Columbia, 
by whatever title such attorney may be 
known, designated by the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
perform the functions prescribed for the 
Corporation Counsel in this Act. 

“Sec. 4. As used in this Act— 

“(1) the term ‘child’ means a person who 
is less than twenty-one years of age; 

“(2) the term ‘orphan’ means a child who 
resides in the District of Columbia and who 
does not have a living parent or guardian; 

(3) the term ‘adult’ means a person who 
is twenty-one years of age, or older; 

“(4) the term ‘guardian’ means a person 
(A) appointed as a guardian for a child by 
a court of competent jurisdiction, and (B) 
who has control or custody of such child; 

“(5) the term ‘parent’ means a person 
(A) who (i) is a natural parent of a child, 
(ii) is a stepfather or stepmother of a child, 
or (iii) has adopted a child, and (B) who 
has custody or control of such child; and 

“(6) the term ‘Board of Education’ means 
the Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia. 

“Sec, 5. (1) Nothing in this Act shall be 
construed so as to affect the authority 
vested in the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia by Reo tion Plan 
Numbered 5 of 1952 (66 Stat. 824). The 
performance of any function vested by this 
Act in the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia or in any office or agency under 
the jurisdiction and control of said Com- 
missioners may be delegated by said Com- 
missioners in accordance with section 3 of 
such plan. 

“(2) This Act shall not be construed as 
superseding the Act approved April 23, 1958 
(72 Stat. 98), and such Act approved April 
23, 1958, shall continue in full force and 
effect. 

“Sec. 6. The following provisions of law 
are repealed: 

“(1) The last paragraph under the heading 
‘Public Schools’ in the Act of March 3, 
1899, as amended (D.C, Code, sec. 31-301). 

“(2) The last paragraph under the side 
heading ‘Miscellaneous’ which follows the 
center heading ‘Public Schools’ in the Act of 
July 21, 1914 (D.C, Code, sec. 31-302). 

“(3) The last paragraph under the side 
heading ‘Miscellaneous’ which follows the 
center heading ‘Public Schools’ in the Act of 
March 3, 1915 (D.C. Code, sec. 31-303). 

“(4) The second paragraph under the cen- 
ter heading ‘Public Schools’ in the Act of 
March 28, 1918 (D.C. Code, sec, 31-304). 

“(5) The last paragraph under the head- 
ing ‘Capital Outlay’ which follows the center 
heading ‘Public Schools’ in the Act of June 
28, 1944 (D.C. Code, sec. 31-305). 

“(6) The last paragraph under the head- 
ing ‘Capital Outlay’ which follows the center 
heading ‘Public Schools’ in the Act of June 
29, 1949 (D.C. Code, sec. 31-306). 

“Sec. 7. Nothing contained in this Act 
shall be construed as preventing the Board 
of Education from requiring students of 
the District of Columbia Teachers College 
to pay tuition, and the said Board is author- 
ized, in its discretion, to require the pay- 
ment of tuition by the students of such 
college, whether or not resident in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, with the exception of 
those students who are authorized to be 
excused from the payment of tuition by an 
Act other than this Act. 

“Src. 8. This Act shall take effect on the 
first day of the school semester which com- 
mences at least sixty days after the date of 
enactment of this Act.” 
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The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MOTOR VEHICLE SAFETY ACT 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (S. 2131) 
to amend the Motor Vehicle Safety Re- 
sponsibility Act of the District of Colum- 
bia approved May 25, 1954, as amended, 
and ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
3 of the Motor Vehicle Safety Responsibility 
Act of the District of Columbia, approved May 
25, 1954 (68 Stat. 121; sec. 40-419, D.C. Code, 
1951 edition), as amended, is amended by 
adding the following subsection: 

“(d) The Commissioners shall retain rec- 
ords required for the administration of this 
Act for a period of five years, after which the 
Commissioners may destroy or otherwise dis- 
pose of such records.” 

Sec. 2. Section 14 of such Act approved 
May 25, 1954 (68 Stat. 124; sec. 40-430, D.C. 
Code, 151 edition), as amended, is amended 
by inserting the words “and registration” 
immediately after the word “license”, 

Sec. 3. Subsection (b) of section 17 of such 
Act approved May 25, 1954 (68 Stat. 125; sec. 
40-433, D.C. Code, 1951 edition), is amended 
by adding at the end of such subsection the 
following: “If the Commissioners find that a 
person required by this subsection to make 
such report or submit such information is or 
was physically incapable of so doing within 
the specified fifty-day period, the Commis- 
sioners shall permit such person to make 
such report or submit such information 
within thirty days after becoming physically 
able so to do.“ 

Src. 4. Section 30 of such Act approved 
May 25, 1954 (68 Stat. 129; sec. 40-446, D.C, 
Code, 1951 edition), is amended by striking 
“or by reason of having received no infor- 
mation”, 

Smc. 5. Subsection (a) of section 37 of such 
Act approved May 25, 1954 (68 Stat. 130; sec. 
40-453, D.C. Code, 1951 edition), as amended, 
is amended by inserting the words “shall have 
been convicted of, or” immediately after the 
words “by a final order or judgment”. 

Src. 6. Section 58 of such Act approved 
May 25, 1954 (68 Stat. 135; sec. 40-474, D.C. 
Code, 1951 edition), is amended by deleting 
“or expiration” wherever such phrase ap- 
pears in such section. 

Sec. 7. The second paragraph of section 82 
of such Act approved May 25, 1954 (68 Stat. 
139; sec. 40-498c, D.C. Code, 1951 edition), 
is amended to read as follows: “The Act of 
May 3, 1935 (49 Stat. 166, ch. 89; title 40, 
ch. 4, D.C. Code, 1951 edition), as amended, 
known as the Owners’ Financial Responsibil- 
ity Act of the District of Columbia, is here- 
by repealed except with respect to any acci- 
dent or judgment arising therefrom occurring 
prior to the effective date of this Act. Section 
68 of this Act shall govern as to the duration 
of proof of financial responsibility in all 
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cases arising under the aforementioned Act 
of May 3, 1935.” 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill is to amend the Mo- 
tor Vehicle Safety Responsibility Act of 
the District of Columbia, so as to clarify 
certain of its provisions, to remove con- 
flicts in the language of the act, and 
to improve the administration and effec- 
tiveness of the act. 

Section 1 of the bill amends section 3 
of the act so as to grant an authoriza- 
tion to the Commissioners to destroy or 
otherwise dispose of files maintained un- 
der the act when such files are 5 years 
old. In connection with its administra- 
tion of the act, the District is accumu- 
lating 22,000 files a year. While these 
files for a time may provide useful in- 
formation to claimants seeking redress 
for injuries or damage, and to insurance 
companies and attorneys, the files never- 
theless are subject to certain time limi- 
tations in the act which, when combined 
with the statute of limitations, operate 
to make the records of no practical value 
after 5 years have elapsed from the time 
they were established. 

Section 2 of the bill would change sec- 
tion 14 of the act and grant authority 
to the Commissioners to suspend auto- 
mobile registrations when reports re- 
quired by the act are not made. 

Section 3 of the bill eliminates an in- 
consistency between the language of 
section 17(b) and section 30 of the act 
so that it will now be clear that persons 
injured or damaged in an automobile 
accident must report their injuries or 
damages within 50 days in order to get 
the benefits of the act. 

Section 4 is merely for purposes of 
clarification of the present act. 

Section 5 of the bill eliminates the re- 
quirement that the Commissioners be 
notified when a policy of insurance re- 
quired to be kept in force under the act 
expires. The Director of the Depart- 
ment of Motor Vehicles maintains a rec- 
ord of the dates on which such policies 
expire. 

Section 6 of the bill eliminates an in- 
consistency between section 68 of the 
Motor Vehicle Safety Responsibility Act 
of the District of Columbia and section 
9 of another act of Congress approved 
May 3, 1935. Section 68 of the Motor 
Vehicle Safety Responsibility Act pro- 
vides, among other things, that the Com- 
missioners may waive the requirement 
that a person subject to the future proof 
requirements of the act file such proof 
of financial responsibility, if they find 
that, during the 3-year period preceding 
a request for such waiver, they have not 
received a record of a conviction or a 
forfeiture of bail which would require 
or permit the suspension or revocation 
of the license or registration of the per- 
son by or for whom such proof was fur- 
nished. Another act of Congress, sec- 
tion 9 of the act approved May 3, 1935— 
section 40-409, District of Columbia 
Code, 1951 edition—provides that the 
Commissioners may cancel the bond or 
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return the evidence of insurance fur- 
nished as required by such act provided 
3 years shall have elapsed since the 
filing of such evidence or the making of 
such deposits. The provision of the act 
of May 3, 1935, in its effect requires that 
a person required to give proof of finan- 
cial responsibility in accordance with its 
provisions maintain such proof per- 
petually, inasmuch as since insurance 
policies are written on an annual basis, 
the insured person must file the required 
evidence—a certificate of insurance—an- 
nually. This means that theoretically 
the Commissioners may, after 3 years 
have elapsed, return the evidence of in- 
surance filed with them. From a prac- 
tical standpoint such action is 
meaningless, since the only certificate 
of any value is the certificate for the 
current year. While section 82 of the 
Motor Vehicle Safety Responsibility Act 
repealed the act of May 3, 1935, a sav- 
ing clause in such section continues in 
effect the provisions of such act insofar 
as they relate to persons required to 
give and maintain proof of financial re- 
sponsibility under such act. 

This legislation has the approval of 
the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia and involves no additional 
cost to the government of the District of 
Columbia. 


REGULATION OF NURSING 
PROFESSION 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I call up the bill (S. 
1870) to provide for examination, li- 
censing, registration, and for regulation 
of professional and practical nurses, 
and for nursing education in the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes, and 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
considered in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act shall be known and may be cited as the 
“District of Columbia Nursing Act”. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 2. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “Commissioners” means the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
sitting as a board or their authorized agent 
or agents. 

(b) The word “person” includes corpora- 
tions, companies, associations, firms, part- 
nerships, societies, and schools of profes- 
sional or practical nursing, as well as natural 
persons. 

(c) The word “she” and the derivatives 
thereof shall be construed to include the 
word “he” and the derivatives thereof. 

(d) The term “school of professional nurs- 
ing” means a school or institution for the 
education of professional nurses. 

(e) The term “school of practical nursing” 
means a school or institution for the train- 
ing of practical nurses. 

‘Sec.3. This Act shall not apply to any 
person employed in the District of Columbia 
by the Federal Government or any agency 
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thereof, while such person is acting in the 
discharge of her official duties. 

Sec. 4, (a) No person shall in the District 
of Columbia in any manner whatsoever rep- 
resent herself to be a professional, registered, 
certified, graduate or trained nurse or allow 
herself to be so represented unless she is 
registered as a registered nurse in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act. 

(b) Any person holding a valid certificate 
of registration issued under the authority 
of the Act entitled “An Act to define the 
term ‘registered nurse’ and to provide for the 
registration of nurses in the District of Co- 
lumbia”, approved February 9, 1907, as 
amended, shall be deemed to be registered 
under the provisions of this Act. 

(c) Any person registered to practice as a 
registered nurse in the District of Columbia 
shall have the right to use the title “Regis- 
tered Nurse“ and the abbreviation “R.N.”. 
No other person shall assume such title or 
use such abbreviation. 

(d) Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to prevent any person from nursing 
any other person in the District of Colum- 
bia, either gratuitously or for hire: Provided, 
That such person so nursing shall not repre- 
sent herself as being a professional, regis- 
tered, certified, trained, or graduate nurse, 
or licensed practical nurse. 

Sec. 5. (a) From and after the effective 
date of this Act, no person shall, in the 
District of Columbia, in any manner what- 
soever, represent herself to be a licensed 
practical nurse or allow herself to be so rep- 
resented unless she is licensed in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act. 

(b) Any person licensed to practice as a 
licensed practical nurse in the District of 
Columbia shall have the right to use the 
title “Licensed Practical Nurse” and the 
abbreviation “L.P.N.”. No other person 
shall assume such title or use such abbre- 
viation. 

Sec.6. The Commissioners are hereby 
vested with full power and authority to dele- 
gate, from time to time, to their designated 
agent or agents, any of the functions vested 
in them by this Act. 

Sec.7, The Commissioners may establish 
a Nurses’ Examining Board to perform any 
of the functions vested in the Commissioners 
by this Act, and, if so established, such Board 
shall be composed of such number of gradu- 
ate nurses and practical nurses and posses- 
sing such qualifications as the Commission- 
ers shall determine: Provided, That the 
graduate nurse members of such Board shall 
be in the majority; shall be registered under 
this Act; and shall have had at least five 
years of experience since graduation in the 
nursing service: Provided further, That all 
practical nurse members of such Board shall, 
from and after the expiration of ninety days 
from the effective date of this Act, be li- 
censed under this Act: Provided further, 
That the practical nurse members of such 
Board shall participate only in such func- 
tions delegated by the Commissioners to such 
Board as shall affect or pertain to practical 
nursing: And provided further, That no ac- 
tion of any nature affecting or pertaining to 
practical nursing shall be taken by such 
Board at any meeting thereof unless at least 
two practical nurse members of such Board 
shall be present. The members of such Board 
shall serve for such terms and for such 
compensation as the Commissioners shall 
determine. The Commissioners may appoint 
an executive secretary of such Board who 
shall not be a member of such Board, but who 
shall be registered under this Act and shall 
possess administrative ability and shall per- 
form such functions and duties as may be 
imposed upon or delegated to her by the 
Commissioners. The executive secretary of 
such Board shall receive a salary to be fixed 
in accordance with the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended. 
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Sec. 8. (a) The Commissioners are author- 
ized to adopt from time to time and pre- 
scribe such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary to enable them to carry into 
effect the provisions of this Act. The Com- 
missioners shall prescribe minimum curric- 
ula and standards for schools and for pro- 
grams preparing persons for registration and 
licensure under this Act. They may provide 
for surveys of such schools and programs at 
such times as they may deem necessary. 
They shall accredit such schools and pro- 
grams as meet the Commissioners’ require- 
ments and the requirements of this Act. 
They shall evaluate and approve programs 
for affiliation. They shall examine, register, 
license, and renew the registration and li- 
cense of any duly qualified applicant. 

(b) The Commissioners may make such 
studies and investigations, and obtain or 
require the furnishing of such information 
under oath or affirmation or otherwise, as 
they deem necessary or proper to assist them 
in prescribing any regulation or order under 
this Act, or in the administration and en- 
forcement of this Act, and regulations and 
orders thereunder. For such purposes, the 
Commissioners may administer oaths and 
affirmations, may require by subpena or 
otherwise the attendance and testimony of 
witnesses and the production of documents 
at any designated place. In the event of 
contumacy or refusal to obey any such sub- 
pena or requirement under this section, the 
Commissioners may make application to the 
Municipal Court for the District of Columbia 
for an order requiring obedience thereto. 
Thereupon the court, with or without notice 
and hearing, as it, in its discretion, may 
decide, shall make such order as is proper 
and may punish as a contempt any failure 
to comply with such order in accordance 
with the provisions of subsection (c), section 
5, of the Act of April 1, 1942 (56 Stat. 193, 
ch. 207; sec. 11-756(c), D.C. Code, 1951 
edition). 

Sec, 9, (a) An applicant for registration 
to practice as a registered nurse shall submit 
to the Commissioners written evidence, veri- 
fied by her oath, that she (1) is of good 
moral character; (2) is in good physical and 
mental health, as certified by a physician 
licensed to practice in the District of Colum- 
bia; (3) has completed at least an approved 
four-year high school course of study or the 
equivalent thereof as determined by the 
Commissioners; and (4) has completed a 
program of study of at least two years in an 
accredited school of nursing and holds a 
diploma therefrom. The applicant shall 
meet such other qualification requirements 
as the Commissioners may prescribe. Ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in this Act, an 
applicant shall be required to pass a written 
examination in such subjects as the Com- 
missioners may determine. Such written 
examination may be supplemented by an 
oral or practical examination. If the appli- 
cant passes such examinations, the Com- 
missioners shall issue to the applicant a 
certificate of registration to practice nurs- 
ing as a registered nurse if they are satisfied 
that she possesses the required qualifications. 

(b) The Commissioners may issue a certifi- 
cate of registration to practice nursing as a 
registered nurse without examination to an 
applicant duly licensed or registered as a 
registered nurse, by examination, under the 
laws of a State, Territory, or possession of 
the United States, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, or a foreign country, provided 
that the applicant meets the qualifications 
required of registered nurses in the District 
of Columbia. 

An applicant for registration to practice 
as a registered nurse shall at the time such 
application is made pay the required fee 
for an original registration. An application 
shall be closed and filed as closed and incom- 
plete at the end of a year from the time the 
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application was received if the applicant has 
failed to take all steps required of her to 
obtain registration. In order to reopen an 
application which has been closed or with- 
drawn, the applicant shall pay the same 
fee as is required for an original registration. 

Sec, 10. (a) Except as provided in section 
11, an applicant for a license to practice as a 
licensed practical nurse shall submit to the 
Commissioners written evidence, verified by 
her oath, that the applicant (1) is at least 
18 years of age; (2) is of good moral char- 
acter; (3) is in good physical and mental 
health, as certified by a physician licensed 
to practice in the District of Columbia; (4) 
has completed at least two years of high 
school or the equivalent thereof as deter- 
mined by the Commissioners; and (5) has 
successfully completed an accredited pro- 
gram for the training of licensed practical 
nurses approved by the Commissioners, or 
the equivalent thereof as determined by 
them. The applicant shall meet such other 
qualification requirements as the Commis- 
sioners may prescribe. Except as otherwise 
provided in this Act, the applicant shall be 
required to pass a written examination in 
such subjects as the Commissioners may 
determine. Each written examination may 
be supplemented by an oral or practical 
examination. If the applicant passes such 
examinations, the Commissioners shall issue 
to the applicant a license to practice as a 
licensed practical nurse if they are satisfied 
that she possesses the required qualifications. 

(b) The Commissioners may issue a license 
to practice as a licensed practical nurse with- 
out examination to any applicant who has 
been duly licensed or registered as a licensed 
vocational or practical nurse or a person en- 
titled to perform similar service under a dif- 
ferent title, by examination, under the laws 
of a State, Territory, or possession of the 
United States, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, or a foreign country, if they are satis- 
fied that the applicant meets the qualifica- 
tions required of licensed practical nurses 
in the District of Columbia. 

(c) An applicant for a license to practice 
as a licensed practical nurse shall at the time 
such application is made pay the required fee 
for an original license. An application shall 
be closed and filed as closed and incomplete 
at the end of a year from the time that the 
application was received if the applicant has 
failed to take all steps required of her to 
obtain a license. In order to reopen an ap- 
plication which has been closed or with- 
drawn, the applicant shall pay the same fee 
as is required for an original license. 

Sec. 11. Upon receipt of an application, ac- 
companied by the required fee for an original 
license, the Commissioners shall issue a 
license to practice as a licensed practical 
nurse, without written examination, to any 
person who shall make application therefor 
prior to the expiration of one year immedi- 
ately following the effective date of this Act: 
Provided, That (A) the Commissioners find 
that such person (1) is at least twenty-one 
years of age; (2) is of good moral character; 
(3) is in good physical and mental health as 
certified by a physician licensed to practice 
in the District of Columbia; (4) has been 
actively engaged in caring for the sick in the 
District of Columbia for the year immediately 
preceding the effective date of this Act; (5) 
has had three or more years of experience in 
the care of the sick prior to the effective date 
of this Act; and (6) has submitted evidence 
satisfactory to the Commissioners that she 
is competent to practice as a licensed prac- 
tical nurse, and (B) the application is en- 
dorsed by two physicians licensed to practice 
in the District of Columbia who have person- 
al knowledge of the applicant’s nursing 
qualifications and by two persons who have 
employed the applicant in the capacity of 
practical nurse. 

Sec. 12. (a) The registration or license of 
every person registered or licensed under the 
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provisions of this Act shall expire on June 30 
of each year and be annually renewed. On 
or before May 31 of each year, the Commis- 
sioners shall mail an application for renewal 
of registration or license to every person who 
at the time of such mailing holds a valid reg- 
istration or license under this Act. The ap- 
plicant shall, before the following July 1, 
complete and execute such application and 
return the same to the Commissioners with 
the required renewal fee. Upon receipt of 
such application and fee, the Commissioners 
shall verify the accuracy of the application 
and issue to the applicant a certificate of 
renewal for the year beginning on such July 
1 and expire the following June 30. Any 
registrant or licensee who allows her registra- 
tion or license to lapse by failing to renew 
the registration or license as provided above, 
may be reinstated by the Commissioners by 
showing cause satisfactory to the Commis- 
sioners for such failure and on payment of 
the required fee. 

(b) Any person registered or licensed under 
the provisions of this Act but not so prac- 
ticing in the District of Columbia shall give 
written notice of such fact to the Commis- 
sioners. Upon receipt of such notice, the 
Commissioners shall place the name of such 
person upon the nonpracticing list. While 
remaining on such list, the person shall not 
be subject to the payment of any renewal 
fee and shall not hold herself out as a regis- 
tered nurse or as a licensed practical nurse 
in the District of Columbia. Application for 
renewal of registration or license and pay- 
ment of renewal fee for the current year shall 
be made to the Commissioners by any such 
person desiring to resume practice as a regis- 
tered nurse or licensed practical nurse. 

Sec. 13. (a) Any person conducting or de- 
siring to conduct a school of professional 
nursing in the District of Columbia may 
apply to the Commissioners for registration, 
and, with the exception of schools of nursing 
owned and operated by the United States or 
the District of Columbia, shall pay the re- 
quired fee at the time application is made. 
Such person shall submit with such applica- 
tion evidence that (1) such person is pre- 
pared to give a course of theoretical instruc- 
tion and practical experience in nursing as 
prescribed in the curricula approved by the 
Commissioners, which instruction and expe- 
rience may be secured in one or more insti- 
tutions approved by the Commissioners; (2) 
such person is prepared to meet all other 
standards established by this Act and by the 
Commissioners. If, in the opinion of the 
Commissioners, the requirements for an ac- 
credited school of professional nursing are 
met, they shall approve such school as an 
accredited school of professional nursing. 

(b) The Commissioners may, whenever 
they deem it necessary, survey any accredited 
school of professional nursing in the District 
of Columbia. If the Commissioners deter- 
mine that any accredited school of profes- 
sional nursing in the District of Columbia is 
not maintaining the standards required by 
this Act, or by the Commissioners pursuant 
to authority contained in this Act, notice 
thereof in writing specifying the defect or 
defects shall be given to such school. Any 
such school which fails to correct such de- 
fect to the satisfaction of the Commission- 
ers, within such time as the Commissioners 
prescribe, shall, after hearing, be removed 
from the list of accredited schools of profes- 
sional nursing. 

Sec. 14. (a) Any person conducting or de- 
siring to conduct a school of practical nurs- 
ing may apply to the Commissioners and 
submit evidence that such person is pre- 
pared to give a course of study of not less 
than twelve months, including clinical ex- 
perience, and is prepared to meet the stand- 
ards prescribed by the Commissioners. Each 
such person shall pay the required fees at 
the time such application is made. A survey 
of such school shall be made by the Com- 
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missioners. If, in the opinion of the Com- 
missioners, the requirements for an accredit- 
ed school of practical nursing are met, heroes 
shall approve such school as an accredite 
school for the training of practical nurses. 

(b) The Commissioners may, whenever 
they deem it necessary, survey any accredited 
school of practical nursing in the District of 
Columbia. If the Commissioners determine 
that any accredited school of practical nurs- 
ing does not meet the standards required by 
this Act and by the Commissioners, notice 
thereof in writing specifying the defect or 
defects shall be given to such school, If the 
defects are not corrected within a reasonable 
time, such school shall, after hearing, be re- 
moved from the list of accredited schools of 
practical nursing. 

Sec. 15. (a) The Commissioners are author- 
ized and empowered after public hearing, to 
determine and from time to time to increase 
or decrease fees for all services rendered 
under authority of any provision of this Act, 
including fees for the following services: (1) 
Por registrations and licenses and renewals 
thereof; (2) for repeat examinations; (3) 
for the evaluation of each high school rec- 
ord of a candidate for admission to a school 
of professional nursing; (4) for verification 
of records; (5) for a duplicate certificate of 
registration upon proof acceptable to the 
Commissioners that the original certificate 
has been lost or destroyed; (6) for a dupli- 
cate license to practice as a licensed prac- 
tical nurse upon proof acceptable to the 
Commissioners that the original license has 
been lost or destroyed; (7) for duplicate cer- 
tificates of renewal of registration or li- 
censes; (8) for mailing a certificate a second 
time if no timely notification of change of ad- 
dress has been made; (9) for the proctoring 
of out-of-State applicants when the exami- 
nation is held at a time other than the regu- 
lar examination of the District of Columbia. 
The Commissioners shall fix such fees in such 
amounts, as will, in the judgment of the 
Commissioners, approximate the cost to the 
District of Columbia of such services. 

(b) All funds derived from fees and 
charges for examinations, registrations, and 
other services rendered pursuant to author- 
ity contained in the Act of February 9, 1907 
(34 Stat. 887; ch. 4, title 2, D.C. Code, 1951 
edition), remaining after payment of all ex- 
penses of administering said Act prior to July 
1, 1954, and all moneys collected after the 
effective date of this Act for such fees and 
charges shall be paid into the Treasury to 
the credit of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 16. The Commissioners are authorized 
and empowered to deny, revoke, or suspend 
any registration, certificate of renewal of 
registration, license, or certificate of renewal 
of license, issued by the Commissioners or 
applied for in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this Act if the applicant or holder 
thereof— 

(1) has been guilty of fraud or deceit in 
procuring or attempting to procure any reg- 
istration, license, or renewal thereof pro- 
vided for in this Act; 

(2) has been convicted of a crime involv- 
ing moral turpitude; 

(3) is an intemperate consumer of intoxi- 
cating liquors or is addicted to the use of 
habit-forming drugs; 

(4) has been guilty of unprofessional con- 
duct; 

(5) has willfully or repeatedly violated any 
of the provisions of this Act or rules or regu- 
lations promulgated by the Commissioners 
pursuant to authority contained in this 
Act; or 

(6) is mentally incompetent: 

Provided, That said denial, revocation, or 
suspension shall be made only upon specific 
charges in writing. A certified copy of any 
such charge and at least five days" notice 
of the hearing of the same shall be served 
upon the holder of or applicant for such 
registration or license. The Commissioners 
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are hereby authorized to furnish a list of 
names and addresses of persons to whom 
registrations, renewal of registrations, li- 
censes, or renewal of licenses, have been 
denied, revoked, or suspended under this 
section to the board of examiners of a State, 
Territory, or possession of the United States, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, or a for- 
eign country, upon written request of such 
board. 

Src. 17. Any person aggrieved by any final 
decision or final order of the Commissioners 
denying, suspending, or revoking any regis- 
tration, renewal of registration, license, or 
renewal of license, issued or applied for 
under this Act may obtain a review thereof 
in the Municipal Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia, and may seek a review 
by the United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia Circuit of any judg- 
ment of the Municipal Court of Appeals en- 
tered pursuant to its review of any such de- 
cision or order, all in accordance with sub- 
section (f) of section 7 of the Act approved 
April 1, 1942, as added by the Act approved 
August 31, 1954 (68 Stat. 1048). 

Sec. 18. It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son in the District of Columbia to (a) sell 
or fraudulently obtain or furnish any di- 
ploma, license, certificate of registration, or 
record required by this Act, or required by 
the Commissioners under authority of this 
Act, or aid or abet in the selling, fraudu- 
lently obtaining or furnishing thereof; (b) 
practice nursing as a registered nurse or 
licensed practical nurse under cover of any 
diploma, license, certificate of registration, 
or record required by this Act or required 
by the Commissioners under authority of 
this Act, illegally or fraudulently obtained 
or signed or issued unlawfully or under 
fraudulent representation; (c) use in con- 
nection with his or her name any designa- 
tion tending to imply that he or she is a 
registered nurse or licensed practical nurse 
unless duly registered or licensed so to prac- 
tice under the provisions of this Act; or 
(d) practice nursing as a registered nurse 
or licensed practical nurse during the time 
his or her registration or license issued un- 
der the provisions of this Act shall be sus- 
pended or revoked. 

Sec. 19. Any person who shall violate any 
of the provisions of section 4, 5, or 18 of 
this Act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and shall be punished by a fine not ex- 
ceeding $300 or by imprisonment for not 
more than ninety days. 

Sec. 20. (a) Prosecutions for violations of 
any provision of section 4, 5, or 18 of this 
Act shall be conducted in the name of the 
District of Columbia in the Municipal Court 
for the District of Columbia by the Corpora- 
tion Counsel or any of his assistants. 

(b) It shall be necessary to prove in any 
prosecution or hearing under this Act only 
a single act prohibited by law or a single 
holding out or an attempt without proving 
a general course of conduct in order to con- 
stitute a violation. 

Sec. 21. If any provision of this Act, or 
the application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstance is held invalid, the remainder of 
the Act, and the application of such provi- 
sion to other persons and circumstances, 
shall not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 22. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated out of the revenues of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia such sums as may be 
necessary to pay the expenses of admin- 
eee ok and carrying out the purposes of 


Sec. 23. The Act entitled “An Act to de- 
fine the term ‘Registered Nurse’ and to pro- 
vide for the registration of nurses in the 
District of Columbia”, approved February 
9, 1907, as amended, is hereby repealed: 

„That licenses issued pursuant to 
the provisions of such Act shall be valid un- 
til the expiration of the term for which they 
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were issued, unless sooner revoked or sus- 
pended pursuant to authority contained in 
this Act. 

Src, 24. This Act shall take effect one 
hundred and twenty days after funds are 
appropriated for the purpose of administer- 
ing the provisions of this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: “That this Act shall be known 
and may be cited as the ‘District of Colum- 
bia Practical Nurses’ Licensing Act’. 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 2. As used in this Act— 

“(a) The term ‘Commissioners’ means the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
sitting as a board or their authorized agent 
or agents. 

“(b) The word ‘person’ includes corpora- 
tions, companies, associations, firms, partner- 
ships, societies, and schools of practical 
nursing, as well as natural persons. 

“(c) The word ‘she’ and the derivatives 
thereof shall be construed to include the 
word ‘he’ and the derivatives thereof. 

“(d) The term ‘school of practical nurs- 
ing’ means a school or institution for the 
training of practical nurses. 

“Sec. 3. This Act shall not apply to any 
person employed in the District of Columbia 
by the Federal Government or any agency 
thereof, while such person is acting in the 
discharge of her official duties. 

“Sec. 4. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to prevent any person from nursing 
any other person in the District of Colum- 
bia, either gratuitously or for hire: Provided, 
That such person so nursing shall not repre- 
sent herself as being a licensed practical 
nurse. 

“Sec. 5. (a) From and after the effective 
date of this Act, no person shall, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in any manner whatso- 
ever, represent herself to be a licensed prac- 
tical nurse or allow herself to be so repre- 
sented unless she is licensed in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act. 

“(b) Any person licensed to practice as a 
licensed practical nurse in the District of 
Columbia shall have the right to use the 
title ‘Licensed Practical Nurse’ and the abbre- 
viation ‘L.P.N.’. No other person shall as- 
sume such title or use such abbreviation. 

“Sec. 6. The Commissioners are hereby 
vested with full power and authority to dele- 
gate, from time to time, to their designated 
agent or agents, any of the functions vested 
in them by this Act. 

“Sec. 7. The Commissioners may establish 
a Practical Nurses’ Examining Board to per- 
form any of the functions vested in the Com- 
missioners by this Act, and, if so established, 
such Board shall be composed of such num- 
ber of graduate nurses and practical nurses 
and possessing such qualifications as the 
Commissioners shall determine: Provided, 
That the graduate nurse members of such 
Board shall be the majority; shall be regis- 
tered under the Act of February 9, 1907, as 
amended (D.C. Code, sec. 2-401 et seq.); and 
shall have had at least five years of experi- 
ence since graduation in the nursing service: 
Provided further, That all practical nurse 
members of such Board shall, from and after 
the expiration of ninety days from the effec- 
tive date of this Act, be licensed under this 
Act: And provided further, That at least two 
practical nurse members of such Board shall 
be present at each meeting of the Board. 
The members of such Board shall serve for 
such terms and for such compensation as the 
Commissioners shall determine. 

“Sec. 8. (a) The Commissioners are author- 
ized to adopt from time to time and prescribe 
such rules and regulations as may be neces- 
sary to enable them to carry into effect the 
provisions of this Act, The Commissioners 
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shall prescribe minimum curricula and 
standards for schools and for programs pre- 
paring persons for licensure under this Act. 
They may provide for surveys of such schools 
and programs at such times as they may 
deem necessary. They shall accredit such 
schools and programs as meet the Commis- 
sioners’ requirements and the requirements 
of this Act. They shall evaluate and approve 
programs for affiliation. They shall examine, 
license, and renew the license of any duly 
qualified applicant. 

“(b) The Commissioners may make such 
studies and investigations, and obtain or re- 
quire the furnishing of such information un- 
der oath or affirmation or otherwise, as they 
deem necessary or proper to assist them in 
prescribing any regulation or order under this 
Act, or in the administration and enforce- 
ment of this Act, and regulations and orders 
thereunder. For such purposes, the Com- 
missioners may administer oaths and affirma- 
tions, may require by subpena or otherwise 
the attendance and testimony of witnesses 
and the production of documents at any 
designated place. In the event of contumacy 
or refusal to obey any such subpena or re- 
quirement under this section, the Commis- 
sloners may make application to the Mu- 
nicipal Court for the District of Columbia 
for an order requiring obedience thereto. 
Thereupon the court, with or without notice 
and hearing, as it, in its discretion, may de- 
cide, shall make such order as is proper and 
may punish as a contempt any failure to 
comply with such order in accordance with 
the provisions of subsection (c), section 56, 
of the Act of April 1, 1942 (56 Stat. 193, ch. 
207; sec. 11-756(c), D.C. Code, 1951 edition). 

“Sec. 9. (a) Except as provided in section 
10, an applicant for a license to practice as 
a licensed practical nurse shall submit to 
the Commissioners written evidence, verified 
by her oath, that the applicant (1) is at 
least 18 years of age; (2) is of good moral 
character; (3) is in good physical and mental 
health, as certified by a physician licensed 
to practice in the District of Columbia; (4) 
has completed at least two years of high 
school or the equivalent thereof, as deter- 
mined by the Commissioners; and (5) has 
successfully completed an accredited pro- 
gram for the training of licensed practical 
nurses approved by the Commissioners, or 
the equivalent thereof as determined by 
them. The applicant shall meet such other 
qualification requirements as the Commis- 
sioners may prescribe. Except as otherwise 
provided in this Act, the applicant shall be 
required to pass a written examination in 
such subjects as the Commissioners may de- 
termine. Each written examination may be 
supplemented by an oral or practical exam- 
ination. If the applicant passes such exam- 
inations, the Commissioners shall issue to 
the applicant a license to practice as a 
licensed practical nurse if they are satisfied 
that she possesses the required qualification. 

“(b) The Commissioners may issue a 
license to practice as a licensed practical 
nurse without examination to any applicant 
who has been duly licensed or registered as 
a licensed vocational or practical nurse or a 
person entitled to perform similar service 
under a different title, by examination, un- 
der the laws of a State, Territory, or posses- 
sion of the United States, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, or a foreign country, 
if they are satisfied that the applicant meets 
the qualifications required of licensed prac- 
tical nurses in the District of Columbia. 

“(c) An applicant for a license to practice 
as a licensed practical nurse shall at the time 
such application is made pay the required 
fee for an original license. An application 
shall be closed and filed as closed and in- 
complete at the end of a year from the time 
that the application was received if the ap- 
plicant has failed to take all steps required 
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of her to obtain a license, In order to re- 
open an application which has been closed 
or withdrawn, the applicant shall pay the 
same fee as is required for an original 
license. 

“Sec. 10. Upon receipt of an application, 
accompanied by the required fee for an orig- 
inal license, the Commissioners shall issue 
a license to practice as a licensed practical 
nurse, without written examination, to any 
person who shall make application therefor 
prior to the expiration of one year imme- 
diately following the effective date of this 
Act: Provided, That (A) the Commissioners 
find that such person (1) is at least twenty- 
one years of age; (2) is of good moral char- 
acter; (3) is in good physical and mental 
health as certified by a physician licensed to 
practice in the District of Columbia; (4) 
has been actively engaged in caring for the 
sick in the District of Columbia for the year 
immediately preceding the effective date of 
this Act; (5) has had three or more years of 
experience in the care of the sick prior to 
the effective date of this Act; and (6) has 
submitted evidence satisfactory to the Com- 
missioners that she is competent to practice 
as a licensed practical nurse, and (B) either 
the application is endorsed by two physicians 
licensed to practice in the District of Colum- 
bia who have personal knowledge of the ap- 
plicant’s nursing qualifications and by two 
persons who have employed the applicant in 
the capacity of practical nurse, or the ap- 
plicant is listed on a nurses’ registry licensed 
in the District of Columbia. 

“Sec. 11. (a) The license of every person 
licensed under the provisions of this Act 
shall expire on June 30, of each year and be 
annually renewed. On or before May 31 of 
each year, the Commissioners shall mail an 
application for renewal of license to every 
person who at the time of such mailing holds 
a valid license under this Act. The appli- 
cant shall, before the following July 1, com- 
plete and execute such application and re- 
turn the same to the Commissioners with 
the required renewal fee. Upon receipt of 
such application and fee, the Commissioners 
shall verify the accuracy of the application 
and issue to the applicant a certificate of 
renewal for the year beginning on such July 
1 and expire the following June 30. Any 
licensee who allows her license to lapse by 
failing to renew the license as provided 
above, may be reinstated by the Commis- 
sioners by showing cause satisfactory to the 
Commissioners for such failure and on pay- 
ment of the required fee. 

“(b) Any person licensed under the pro- 
visions of this Act but not so practicing in 
the District of Columbia shall give written 
notice of such fact to the Commissioners. 
Upon receipt of such notice, the Commis- 
sioners shall place the name of such person 
upon the nonpracticing list. While remain- 
ing on such list, the person shall not be 
subject to the payment of any renewal fee 
and shall not hold herself out as a licensed 
practical nurse in the District of Columbia. 
Application for renewal of license and pay- 
ment of renewal fee for the current year shall 
be made to the Commissioners by any such 
person desiring to resume practice as a 
licensed practical nurse. 

“Src. 12. (a) Any person conducting or de- 
siring to conduct a school of practical nurs- 
ing may apply to the Commissioners and 
submit evidence that such person is pre- 
pared to give a course of study of not less 
than twelve months, including clinical ex- 
perience, and is prepared to meet the stand- 
ards prescribed by the Commissioners. Each 
such person shall pay the required fees at 
the time such application is made. A survey 
of such school shall be made by the Com- 
missioners. If, in the opinion of the Com- 
missioners, the requirements for an accred- 
ited school of practical nursing are met, they 
shall approve such school as an accredited 
school for the training of practical nurses. 
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“(b) The Commissioners may, whenever 
they deem it necessary, survey any accred- 
ited school of practical nursing in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. If the Commissioners 
determine that any accredited school of 
practical nursing does not meet the stand- 
ards required by this Act and by the Com- 
missioners, notice thereof in writing specify- 
ing the defect or defects shall be given to 
such school, If the defects are not corrected 
within a reasonable time, such school shall, 
after hearing, be removed from the list of 
accredited schools of practical nursing. 

“Sec. 13. (a) The Commissioners are au- 
thorized and empowered after public hearing, 
to determine and from time to time to in- 
crease or decrease fees for all services ren- 
dered under authority of any provision of 
this Act, including fees for the following 
services: (1) For licenses and renewals 
thereof; (2) for repeat examinations; (3) for 
the evaluation of each school record of a can- 
didate for admission to a school of practical 
nursing; (4) for verification of records; (5) 
for a duplicate license to practice as a licensed 
practical nurse upon proof acceptable to the 
Commissioners that the original license has 
been lost or destroyed; (6) for duplicate 
certificates of renewal of licenses; (7) for 
mailing a certificate a second time if no 
timely notification of change of address has 
been made; (8) for the proctoring of out-of- 
State applicants when the examination is 
held at a time other than the regular exant- 
ination of the District of Columbia. The 
Commissioners shall fix such fees in such 
amounts, as will, in the judgment of the 
Commissioners, approximate the cost to the 
District of Columbia of such services. 

“(b) All moneys collected for fees and 
charges under this Act shall be paid into 
the Treasury to the credit of the District of 
Columbia, 

“Sec. 14. The Commissioners are author- 
ized and empowered to deny, revoke, or sus- 
pend any license, or certificate of renewal of 
license, issued by the Commissioners or ap- 
plied for in accordance with the provisions of 
this Act if the applicant or holder thereof— 

“(1) has been guilty of fraud or deceit in 
procuring or attempting to procure any li- 
cense, or renewal thereof provided for in this 
Act; 

“(2) has been convicted of a crime in- 
volving moral turpitude; 

“(3) is an intemperate consumer of in- 
toxicating liquors or is addicted to the use of 
habit-forming drugs; 

“(4) has been guilty of unprofessional 
conduct; 

“(5) has willfully or repeatedly violated 
any of the provisions of this Act or rules or 
regulations promulgated by the Commission- 
ers pursuant to authority contained in this 
Act; or 

“(6) is mentally incompetent: 

Provided, That said denial, revocation, or 
suspension shall be made only upon specific 
charges in writing. A certified copy of any 
such charge and at least five days’ notice of 
the hearing of the same shall be served upon 
the holder of or applicant for such license. 
The Commissioners are hereby authorized to 
furnish a list of names and addresses of per- 
sons to whom licenses, or renewal of licenses, 
have been denied, revoked, or suspended un- 
der this section to the board of examiners of 
a State, Territory, or possession of the 
United States, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, or a foreign country, upon written re- 
quest of such board. 

“Sec. 15. Any person aggrieved by any 
final decision of final order of the Commis- 
sioners denying, suspending, or revoking any 
license, or renewal of license, issued or ap- 
plied for under this Act may obtain a review 
thereof in the Municipal Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia, and may seek a 
review by the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia Circuit of any 
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judgment of the Municipal Court of Appeals 
entered pursuant to its review of any such 
decision or order, all in accordance with sub- 
section (f) of section 7 of the Act approved 
April 1, 1942, as added by the Act approved 
August 31, 1954 (68 Stat. 1048). 

“Src. 16. It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son in the District of Columbia to (a) sell or 
fraudulently obtain or furnish any diploma, 
license, or record required by this Act, or 
required by the Commissioners under au- 
thority of this Act, or aid or abet in the sell- 
ing, fraudulently obtaining or furnishing 
thereof; (b) practice nursing as a licensed 
practical nurse under cover of any diploma, 
license, or record required by this Act or re- 
quired by the Commissioners under author- 
ity of this Act, illegally or fraudulently ob- 
tained or signed or issued unlawfully or un- 
der fraudulent representation; (c) use in 
connection with his or her name any desig- 
nation tending to imply that he or she is a 
licensed practical nurse unless licensed so to 
practice under the provisions of this Act; or 
(d) practice nursing as a licensed practical 
nurse during the time his or her license 
issued under the provisions of this Act shall 
be suspended or revoked. 

“Sec. 17. Any person who shall violate any 
of the provisions of section 5 or 16 of this 
Act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 
$300 or by imprisonment for not more than 
ninety days. 

“Sec. 18. (a) Prosecutions for violations of 
any provision of section 5 or 16 of this Act 
shall be conducted in the name of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in the municipal court for 
the District of Columbia by the Corporation 
Counsel or any of his assistants. 

“(b) It shall be necessary to prove in any 
prosecution or hearing under this Act only 
a single act prohibited by law or a single 
holding out or an attempt without proving a 
general course of conduct in order to consti- 
tute a violation. 

“Sec. 19. If any provision of this Act, or 
the application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstance is held invalid, the remainder of 
the Act, and the application of such provision 
to other persons and circumstances, shall not 
be affected thereby. 

“Sec. 20. There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated out of the revenues of the 
District of Columbia such sums as may be 
necessary to pay the expenses of administer- 
res and carrying out the purposes of this 

ct. 

“Sec. 21. This Act shall take effect one 
hundred and twenty days after funds are 
appropriated for the purpose of administer- 
ing the provisions of this Act.” 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MCMILLAN, of 
South Carolina: On page 23, line 18, strike 
out the word “difierent” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “different”. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An Act to provide for examination, li- 
censing, and for regulation of practical 
nurses, and for practical nursing edu- 
cation in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
legislation would provide for examina- 
tion, licensing, and for regulation of 
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practical nurses, and for practical nurs- 
ing education in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

This bill is designed to improve the 
status of practical nursing and to en- 
courage qualifled practical nurses to re- 
main in the District, as well as keeping 
those who are unfit from coming to this 
area. It will assure the public that any 
practical nurse who holds a license is 
qualified to give good care. 

All 50 States and the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico have licensure regulating 
practical nursing. This leaves only the 
District of Columbia without this needed 
protection by prohibiting unqualified, 
untrained persons to practice as prac- 
tical nurses. 

This legislation provides that all who 
call themselves licensed practical nurses 
must be licensed and must meet certain 
qualifications in order to obtain that li- 
cense. The qualifications are: They 
must be at least 18 years of age; of 
good moral character; in good physical 
and mental health; have had at least 
2 years high school; have successfully 
completed an accredited program for 
the training of licensed practical nurses 
or be qualified from the standpoint of 
experience in the first year. 

This legislation has the approval of 
the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, the District of Columbia Med- 
ical Society, as well as the various nurses’ 
associations and citizens’ associations. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of S. 1870, as amended by the 
District of Columbia Committee of the 
House of Representatives, is to provide 
for the examination, licensing, registra- 
tion, and for regulation of practical 
nurses and for practical nursing edu- 
cation, in the District of Columbia. 

At present, professional nurses are 
licensed in the District by a nurses’ ex- 
amining board, operating as a unit of the 
District of Columbia Department of Oc- 
cupations and Professions. Practical 
nurses, on the other hand, have never 
been licensed in the District of Colum- 
bia, although such licensure exists today 
in every other jurisdiction of the United 
States. 

I am happy to have the opportunity of 
lending my support to this badly needed 
legislation, and feel that the sincerity of 
my position is best indicated by the fact 
that I introduced a bill identical to the 
original S. 1870 in the House last May 2. 

It is estimated that there are at least 
4,000 persons now practicing practical 
nursing in the District of Columbia. A 
number of these are employed in the 
several hospitals, where the shortage of 
professional nurses is so acute that their 
services are essential, and others are pro- 
viding nursing care to patients in their 
homes. The District of Columbia Gen- 
eral Hospital alone now employs some 
272 practical nurses and is training more 
at the rate of 150 per year. District of 
Columbia regulations specify that nurs- 
ing care in convalescent homes shall be 
under the supervision of registered or 
practical nurses, but no legal standards 
whatever exist to qualify practical nurses 
for such positions. 

The 2 public and 2 private 
schools of practical nursing in the Dis- 
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trict are turning out between 200 and 
300 new practical nurses per year, and 
altogether it is estimated that about 
1,000 of the 4,000 practical nurses now 
practicing in the city are graduates of 
these schools, which are accredited by 
the National Association for Practical 
Nursing Education. However, while 
graduation from such schools can fairly 
be assumed to assure adequate train- 
ing and competence on the part of these 
1,000 practical nurses, the deplorable 
fact remains that the public has no 
means whatever of estimating the quali- 
fications of the other 3,000. At present, 
any person in the District can purchase 
a uniform and proclaim himself or her- 
self to be a practical nurse—and this, 
in my opinion, exposes the public to a 
potentially very dangerous situation. 

This bill will make the licensure of 
practical nurses in the District permis- 
sive rather than mandatory. However, 
only licensed practical nurses will be 
permitted to use the initials LPN after 
their names, and it is believed that this 
badge of competence will readily be 
utilized by the public as a criterion for 
engaging the services of practical 
nurses. As a matter of fact, this ap- 
pears to be borne out by the fact that 
only five States require licensing of prac- 
tical nurses on a mandatory basis, 
whereas it is permissive in all other 
States. 

Special provision is made in this bill 
to enable presently practicing practical 
nurses to become licensed in the District 
of Columbia without taking the written 
examination required of those just 
entering the profession, for a period of 
1 year after the enactment of the bill. 
They will be required, however, to ful- 
fill such other requirements as to satisfy 
the Board of Commissioners of their fit- 
ness to be licensed, 

Not only will the public benefit by 
this proposed legislation, but the prac- 
tical nurses themselves who are able to 
fulfill the requirements for licensure 
will thereby attain a professional stat- 
ure and recognition which is now denied 
them in the District. This is quite im- 
portant to the public as well as to the 
nurses themselves, because we are in- 
formed that in the absence of this op- 
portunity in the District, many of the 
more highly qualified, top-level practical 
nurses prefer to practice in other 
States, where professional status is 
available to them. 

The bill also provides for the evalua- 
tion of schools of practical nursing in 
the District, with accreditation and reg- 
istration being granted to those which 
meet the proper standards. 

This legislation, in my opinion, is 
long overdue, and I strongly urge its 
passage. 


BONDING OF PERSONS ENGAGING 
IN HOME IMPROVEMENT BUSI- 
NESS 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (S. 3727) 
to authorize the bonding of persons en- 
gaging in the home improvement busi- 
ness, and for other purposes, and I ask 
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unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
are authorized, in connection with the H- 
censing of persons engaged in the home im- 
provement business, whether as principal, 
agent, salesman, employee, or otherwise, to 
require the furnishing of bond as a condi- 
tion to the issuance of such license. For 
the purposes of this Act, the term “home 
improvement business” means the repair, re- 
modeling, alteration, conversion, or moderni- 
zation of, or addition to, residential prop- 
erty, all as may be more particularly defined 
in regulations promulgated by the Commis- 
sioners. Such bonding may be required not- 
withstanding the fact that a person may 
also be subject to the bonding requirements 
of any other law. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Commissioners may, from 
time to time, and in their discretion, estab- 
lish classes and subclasses of persons li- 
censed to engage in the home improvement 
business and specify the amount and condi- 
tions of the bond or other security acceptable 
to the Commissioners to be deposited by 
each of the members of any such class or 
subclass. In connection with the licensing 
of persons to engage in the home improve- 
ment business, and the bonding of the mem- 
bers of any such class or subclass of such 
persons, the Commissioner, in their discre- 
tion, may by regulation require applicants 
for licenses or licensees— 

(1) to furnish and keep in force a bond 
or bonds running to the District, or other 
security acceptable to the Commissioners, to 
protect members of the public against finan- 
cial loss by reason of the failure of the 
licensee or of any officer, agent, employee, 
salesman, or other person acting on behalf 
of said licensee, to observe any law or regu- 
lation in force in the District of Columbia 
applicable to the licensee’s conduct of the 
licensed business; 

(2) to procure and keep in force public 
liability insurance or property damage in- 
surance, or both; and 

(3) to appoint the Commissioners as their 
true and lawful attorney upon whom all ju- 
dicial and other process or legal notice di- 
rected to such person may be served. 

(b) The bonds authorized by this section 
shall be corporate surety bonds in amounts 
to be fixed by the Commissioners, but no 
bond shall exceed $25,000, and such bond 
shall be conditioned upon the observance by 
the licensee and any officer, agent, employee, 
salesman, or other person acting on behalf 
of said licensee, of all laws and regulations 
in force in the District applicable to the li- 
censee’s conduct of the licensed business, for 
the benefit of any person who may suffer 
damages resulting from the violation of any 
such law or regulation by or on the part of 
such licensee or any officer, agent, employee, 
salesman, or other person acting on behalf 
of the licensee. 

(c) Any person aggrieved by the violation 
of any law or regulation applicable to the 
licensee’s conduct of the licensed activity 
shall have, in addition to his right of action 
against such licensee, a right to bring suit 
against the surety on a bond authorized by 
this section, either alone or jointly with the 
principal thereon, and to recover in an 
amount not exceeding the penalty of the 
bond any damages sustained by reason of 
any act, transaction, or conduct of the li- 
censee, or of any officer, agent, employee, 
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salesman, or other person acting on behalf 
of said licensee, which is in violation of law 
or regulation in force in the District relating 
to the licensed activity. The provisions of 
the second, third, and fifth subparagraphs of 
paragraph (b) of the first section of the Act 
entitled “An Act to grant additional powers 
to the Commissioners, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved December 20, 1944 (58 Stat. 
820; sec. 1-244(b), D.C. Code, 1951 edition), 
shall be applicable to each bond authorized 
by this section as if it were the bond author- 
ized by the first subparagraph of such para- 
graph (b) of the first section of said Act 
approved December 20, 1944: Provided, That 
nothing in this subsection shall be construed 
to impose upon the surety on any such bond 
a greater liability than the total amount 
thereof or the amount remaining unextin- 
guished after any prior recovery or recover- 
ies, 

Sec. 3. In any case in which a property 
owner or occupant has entered into a con- 
tract with a person offering to perform or to 
arrange for the performance of home im- 
provement work, and such property owner 
or occupant makes payment for such work 
to the person offering to perform or ar- 
range for the performance of the same, proof 
of such payment shall constitute a defense 
against, and render void, any lien sought to 
be asserted under the authority of sections 
1237, 1238, and 1239 of the Act approved 
March 8, 1901 (31 Stat. 1384; secs. 38-101, 
102, and 103, D.C. Code, 1951 edition). 

Sec. 4. Any person who shall violate any 
provision of this Act or of any regulation 
promulgated by the Commissioners under 
the authority of this Act, shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor and shall be punished by & 
fine not exceeding $300 or by imprisonment 
for not more than ninety days, or both. 

Sec. 5. Prosecutions for violations of this 
Act, or of the regulations made pursuant 
thereto, shall be conducted in the name of 
the District by the Corporation Counsel or 
any of his assistants. As used in this Act 
the term “Corporation Counsel” means the 
attorney for the District, by whatever title 
such attorney may be known, designated by 
the Commissioners to perform the functions 
prescribed for the Corporation Counsel in 
this Act. 

Sec. 6. The authority and power vested in 
the Commissioners by any provision of this 
Act shall be deemed to be additional and 
supplementary to authority and power now 
vested in them, and not as a limitation. 

Sec. 7. If any provision of this Act or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stance is held invalid, such invalidity shall 
not affect other provisions or the application 
of this Act which can be effected without the 
invalid provision or application, and to this 
end the provisions of this Act are severable. 

Sec.8. This Act shall take effect on the 
thirtieth day after the date of enactment of 
this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of the bill is twofold, as fol- 
lows: First, to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to 
require that persons licensed to engage 
in the home improvement business be 
bonded in order to protect those with 
whom they deal from financial loss; and, 
second, to alter existing law relating to 
mechanics’ liens in order to protect per- 
sons whose homes have been repaired 
from the assertion of liens by subcon- 
tractors after the prime contractor has 
been paid in full. 

Recently, articles in the Washington 
Post and the Evening and Sunday Star 
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newspapers have brought to the atten- 
tion of the committee a growing pattern 
of complaints from homeowners in the 
District of Columbia who have been vic- 
timized by unscrupulous home improve- 
ment contractors. 

In the past 5 years such complaints 
made to the Better Business Bureau of 
Washington, D.C., have risen in rank 
among all complaints received by that 
bureau from sixth to third place, and 
in the past year such complaints have 
increased by approximately 40 percent. 
Since all instances of fraud and abuse 
are not reported, it is apparent that 
there is a need for corrective legislation. 

The complaints most frequently re- 
ceived stem from the following practices: 
contractors receiving full payment prior 
to completion of the job; misrepresenta- 
tion of the starting and completion dates 
and of costs; sloppy inferior work; in- 
complete work; substituted materials; 
various other breaches of contract; and, 
improper permits or no permits at all. 

Only fly-by-night operators can profit 
by such practices. The established 
ethical home improvement contractor 
cannot since his greater financial re- 
sponsibility furnishes an assurance that 
a homeowner can obtain redress for vio- 
lation of a home improvement contract. 
Requiring home improvement contrac- 
tors to furnish a bond for the protection 
of the public will insure that such con- 
tractors will be financially responsible. 

Under existing law—section 7 of the 
act of July 1, 1902, title 47, chapter 23, 
District of Columbia Code, 1951 edi- 
tion—the Commissioners have authority 
to license persons engaged in the home 
improvement business but do not have 
authority to require bonds and insur- 
ance coverage of such persons. Nor do 
the Commissioners have authority to 
prevent homeowners from being sub- 
jected to dual payment in situations 
where the prime contractor fails to pay 
the subcontractor after receiving full 
payment from the homeowner. In such 
a situation, a homeowner who has paid 
the prime contractor for the perform- 
ance of work finds himself confronted 
with the necessity of satisfying a me- 
chanics’ lien filed under the authority 
of section 1239 of the act of March 3, 
1901—-section 38-103, District of Colum- 
bia Code, 1951 edition—by a subcontrac- 
tor who has failed to receive payment 
from the prime contractor for work per- 
formed or materials supplied. This sit- 
uation means that a homeowner must 
pay twice for work or materials for 
which only one payment should be re- 
quired. 

This legislation would give the Com- 
missioners the authority necessary to 
fill these gaps in the legal protections 
available for the benefit of the home- 
owning public. 

Section 1 of the bill authorizes the 
bonding of any person licensed by the 
Commissioners to engage in the home 
improvement business. It also gives a 
general definition of the home improve- 
ment business and authorizes the Com- 
missioners to promulgate regulations de- 
fining it more specifically. 

Section 2 of the bill authorizes the 
Commissioners to establish classes and 
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subclasses of persons so licensed and to 
specify the amount and conditions of 
bonds or other security necessary to 
protect the public from loss by reason 
of the failure of the licensed person to 
observe District of Columbia law. The 
Commissioners may also require such 
persons to keep public liability and 
property damage insurance, and to ap- 
point the Commissioners their agent for 
the purpose of accepting service of legal 
process. Subsection (b) of this section 
limits the amount of the bond which the 
Commissioners may require to $25,000. 

Subsection (c) of section 2 provides a 
right of action against the surety or a 
bond authorized by this section, either 
alone or jointly with the principal. 

Section 3 provides that proof of pay- 
ment to a prime contractor for work 
performed in connection with a home 
improvement contract shall constitute a 
defense against, and render void, me- 
chanics’ liens asserted under the author- 
ity of sections 1237, 1238, and 1239 of 
the act of March 3, 1901. This pro- 
vision is intended to prevent a home- 
owner from paying a second time for 
work or materials for which he has al- 
ready paid and contains what might be 
termed a “self-enforcing” aspect, in that 
it would have the effect of causing a sub- 
contractor to examine carefully any 
dealings proposed by a prime contrac- 
tor, and to take such action as may be 
indicated to guard against the prime 
contractor’s breach of the contract with 
the subcontractor. In short, if subcon- 
tractors have knowledge that payment 
to a prime contractor for work per- 
formed or materials supplied is to be a 
defense against the assertion of a ma- 
chanics’ lien by the subcontractor, it is 
to be expected that subcontractors will 
be extremely careful in dealing with any 
prime contractor about whom they may 
entertain some doubt as to whether he 
will comply with the provisions of the 
contract between them. 

Sections 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, respectively, 
provide that the penalty for violation of 
the provisions of the bill and of regula- 
tions issued under its authority shall be 
a fine of $300 or imprisonment for not 
more than 90 days, or both; that prose- 
cutions shall be by the corporation coun- 
sel; that the authority and power vested 
in the Commissioners are in addition to 
the authority and power they presently 
possess; that the bill’s provisions are 
separable; and that it shall be effective 
30 days after its enactment. 

Enactment of the bill is expected to 
increase the expenditures of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia by $30,- 
000 the first year, and $29,000 each suc- 
ceeding year. This estimate is based 
on a survey which indicates that pos- 
sibly 1,000 persons, firms, and corpora- 
tions could be engaged in performing 
home improvement work in the District 
of Columbia, and the foregoing cost esti- 
mates are based on an estimate of the 
number of annual licenses to be issued 
to those engaging in such business, the 
number of permits which would be re- 
quired to be issued the licensees, and the 
cost of supervising and regulating the 
conduct of the home-improvement bus- 
iness in general. It should be noted, 
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however, that since, under the authority 
of paragraph 45 of section 7 of the act 
of July 1, 1902, as amended—section 47 
2344, District of Columbia Code, 1951 
edition—the Commissioners may fix the 
fee for a license at an amount com- 
mensurate with the cost to the District 
of inspecting, supervising, and regulat- 
ing the licensed activity, it can be ex- 
pected that the District will recover the 
cost of administering the legislation. 
The Board of Commissioners strongly 
recommend enactment of the bill. 


POLICE AND FIREMEN SALARY 
INCREASE 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 
13053) to increase the salaries of offi- 
cers and members of the Metropolitan 
Police Force and the Fire Department of 
the District of Columbia, the U.S. Park 
Police, the White House Police, and for 
other purposes, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That each 
employee of the District. of Columbia or of 
the United States whose salary is fixed and 
regulated by the District of Columbia Police 
and Firemen’s Salary Act of 1958 (72 Stat. 
480) shall receive, in addition to the com- 
pensation proyided by such Act, compensa- 
tion at the rate of 7.5 per centum of the 
basic compensation provided by such Act. 

Sec. 2. (a) Retroactive compensation or 
salary shall be paid by reason of this Act 
only in the case of an individual in the 
service of the District of Columbia or of the 
United States (including service in the 
Armed Forces of the United States) on the 
date of enactment of this Act, except that 
such retroactive compensation or salary shall 
be paid (1) to any employee covered in this 
Act who retired during the period beginning 
on the day following the first day of the first 
pay period which began on or after July 1, 
1960, and ending on the date of enactment 
of this Act for services rendered during such 
period and (2) m accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Act of August 3, 1950 (Public 
Law 636, Eighty-first Congress), as amended, 
for services rendered during the period be- 
ginning on the first day of the first pay 
period which began on or after July 1, 1960, 
and ending on the date of enactment of this 
Act by any such employee who dies during 
such period. 

(b) For the purposes of this section, serv- 
ice in the Armed Forces of the United States 
in the case of an individual relieved from 
training and service in the Armed Forces of 
the United States or discharged from hos- 
pitalization following such tra and 
service, shall include the period provided by 
law for the mandatory restoration of such in- 
dividual to a position in or under the Federal 
Government or the municipal government of 
the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 3. For the purpose of determining the 
amount of Insurance for which an individual 
is eligible under the Federal Employees’ 
Group Life Insurance Act of 1954, as 
amended, all changes in rates of compensa- 
tion or salary which result from the enact- 
ment of this Act shall be held and con- 
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sidered to be effective as of the date of 
enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 4. The provisions of this Act shall 
become effective on the first day of the first 
pay period beginning after July 1, 1960. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill is to increase the 
salaries of officers and members of the 
Metropolitan Police force, and the Fire 
Department of the District of Columbia, 
the U.S. Park Police, and the White 
House Police by 7.5 percent over that 
Penne provided for under existing 
aw. 

The bill specifically provides that each 
employee of the District of Columbia 
or of the United States—Park Police and 
White House Police—whose salary is 
fixed and regulated by the District of 
Columbia Police and Firemen’s Act of 
1958 (72 Stat. 480) shall receive, in addi- 
tion to the compensation provided by 
such act, compensation at the rate of 7.5 
percent of the basic compensation pro- 
vided by such act. 

The salary increase provided by the 
bill shall become effective on the first 
day of the first pay period beginning 
after July 1, 1960. 

The total additional annual cost of 
the bill may be summarized, as follows: 


Total additional annual cost of H.R. 13053 
District of Columbia Metropoli- 


TTT 81, 504, 525 
District of Columbia Fire De- 

PP 648, 479 
Park Police (District of Colum- 

Bie) DMO ne 48, 452 
Total cost to District of 

Columbia 2, 201, 456 

Park Police (U.S. share 78, 000 
White House Police (including 
costs of retirement for U.S. 

Secret Service) 107, 000 
Total cost to United 

SK. 180, 000 

Total cost of bil 2, 381, 456 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to express my most hearty support of 
H.R. 13053, a bill to afford a 7.5 percent. 
salary increase for the officers and mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan Police force, 
the Fire Department of the District of 
Columbia, the U.S. Park Police, and the 
White House Police, effective as of July 
1, 1960. 

My keen interest in the welfare of the 
gallant men who constitute the police 
and fire departments of the District of 
Columbia has been evidenced by the leg- 
islation which I have sponsored in their 
behalf on many oceasions in the past. 
I have always felt it to be imperative 
that the District of Columbia be in a 
position to attract and retain men of 
the highest physical, mental, and moral 
qualifications for service in its police and 
fire departments. This bill is a means 
of maintaining that position. 

I regard this proposed legislation as 
an absolute must in view of the 7.5 per- 
cent salary increase awarded the clas- 
sified Federal and District of Columbia 
employees last July 1 by this Congress. 
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It is with grateful acknowledgment of 
the outstanding service rendered to the 
Nation’s Capital by these fine men who 
are its policemen and firemen that I 
express my endorsement of this bill. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TEACH- 
ERS’ SALARY ACT 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 
12993) to amend the District of Colum- 
bia Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955, as 
amended, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Act entitled “An Act to fix and regulate the 
salaries of teachers, school officers, and other 
employees of the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved August 5, 1955 (69 Stat. 

1, ch. 569), as amended, is amended by 
striking the salary schedule for service step 
1 of class 18 therefrom and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following new salary schedule 
for service step 1 of class 18: 


“4,800 
5,300 
5,500“. 

Sec. 2. Each employee of the Board of Ed- 
ucation of the District of Columbia whose 
salary is fixed and regulated by the Act en- 
titled “An Act to fix and regulate the sal- 
aries of teachers, school officers, and other 
employees of the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved August 5, 1955 (69 Stat. 521, 
ch. 569), as amended, shall receive, in addi- 
tion to the compensation already provided 
by such Act, compensation at the rate of 7.5 
per centum of the aggregate compensation 
provided by such Act; except that the pro- 
visions of this section shall not be applicable 
with respect to (A) any employee whose sal- 
ary is fixed by the salary schedule for serv- 
ice step 1 of class 18, or (B) the superin- 
tendent and the deputy superintendent of 
schools. 

Sec. 3. (a) Retroactive compensation or 
salary shall be paid by reason of this Act 
only in the case of an individual in the 
service of the Board of Education of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia (including service in the 
Armed Forces of the United States) on the 
date of enactment of this Act, except that 
such retroactive compensation or salary shall 
be paid (1) to any employee covered in sec- 
tion 1 of this Act who retired during the 
period beginning on the day following the 
first day of the first pay period which be- 
gan on or after July 1, 1960, and ending on 
the date of enactment of this Act for serv- 
ices rendered during such period and (2) 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Act of August 3, 1950 (Public Law 636, ist 
Congress), as amended, for services rendered 
during the period beginning on the first day 
of the first pay period which began on or 
after July 1, 1960, and ending on the date of 
enactment of this Act by any such employee 
who dies during such period. 

(b) For the purposes of the section, 
service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States in the case of an individual relieved 
from training and service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States or discharged 
from hospitalization following such training 
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and service, shall include the period pro- 
vided by law for the mandatory restoration 
of such individual to a position in or under 
the municipal government of the District of 
Columbia, 

Sec. 4. For the purpose of determining the 
amount of insurance for which an individual 
is eligible under the Federal Employees’ 
Group Life Insurance Act of 1954, as amend- 
ed, all changes in rates of compensation or 
salary which result from the enactment of 
this Act shall be held and considered to be 
effective as of the date of enactment of this 
Act. 

Sec. 5. The provisions of this Act shall be- 
come effective as of July 1, 1960. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 
On page 3, line 1, strike out “section 1 of”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purposes of the bill are, first, to increase 
the entrance salary step of District 
teachers from the present $4,500 per an- 
num to $4,800 per annum; and, second, 
to provide an average 7.5-percent salary 
increase to teachers and officials of the 
District school system excluding from 
this increase the positions of Superin- 
tendent and Deputy Superintendent of 
Schools. 

The committee, in increasing the base 
salary of step 1 of class 18, felt that a 
$4,800 per annum base salary for 
teachers entering the school system 
would be most helpful in recruiting new 
teachers of high professional caliber and 
would be of material assistance in re- 
taining them in the system. 

The committee in reaching its decision 
to provide a 7.5-percent increase in the 
salaries paid to employees of the Board 
of Education, other than those in classes 
1 and 2, and step 1, class 18, did so in 
the knowledge that the Congress has 
approved a 7.5-percent increase for 
classified personnel in the Federal serv- 
ice including the classified employees of 
the District of Columbia. Since the 
Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, however, do not come within the 
purview of the classified pay increase, 
the committee felt that it would be in- 
appropriate, at this time, to provide such 
an increase for the two positions in 
classes 1 and 2, excepted from the pro- 
visions of this measure. 

Although the first-year cost of this 
measure, approximately $2,600,000, based 
upon an estimate submitted by the 
Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia at the request of the com- 
mittee, may seem to be high, it is the 
belief of the committee that such an 
expenditure is desirable, necessary, and 
in the best interests of the children and 
residents of the District. 

It is the intent of the committee that 
in the administration of the provisions of 
this bill the appropriate District author- 
ities will follow standard payroll prac- 
tices to insure that salaries paid shall be 
in even amounts computed to the nearest 
dollar. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
12993 is a bill providing for an average 
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increase of 7.5 percent in the salaries of 
the teachers and other officials of the 
public school system of the District of 
Columbia, except for the Superintendent 
and the Deputy Superintendent, retro- 
active to July 1, 1960. 

This bill will increase the salaries for 
teachers entering the District of Colum- 
bia system by $300 per year, which will 
assist the District materially in recruit- 
ing new teachers of high professional 
caliber. Also, the general increase of 7.5 
percent provided in this bill throughout 
the rest of the school system will be most 
helpful in retaining such personnel in the 
system. 

The Congress approved a 7.5- percent 
salary increase for all classified person- 
nel in both the Federal service and the 
District of Columbia government as of 
last July 1. Certainly, therefore, the 
teachers and other faithful and hard- 
working employees of the District public 
school system deserve no less considera- 
tion. 

It was with a view toward fair and 
equitable treatment for all Government 
personnel that I introduced this bill, and 
I strongly urge its passage. 


ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE CONTROL 
ACT 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 
11535) to amend the District of Columbia 
Alcoholic Beverage Control Act to pro- 
vide that class C and D licensees shall not 
be prohibited from serving alcoholic 
beverages in their establishments on 
New Year’s Day when New Year's falls 
on Sunday, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, this legis- 
lation authorizes and permits the sale 
of liquor on Sunday if New Year’s Day 
falls on Sunday? 

Mr. McMILLAN. This gives the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia 
authority to grant that permission to the 
night clubs if they so desire. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. What good is 
that for the country at large? 

Mr. McMILLAN. This is for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. This is for New 
Year's Day, as I understand. 

Mr. McMILLAN. It falls on Sunday 
once every 7 years. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I am talking 
about this coming New Year’s Day. 
That is the reason the legislation comes 
before the House. 

Mr. McMILLAN. That is correct. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. So dealers can 
load up with liquor and unload it on 
Sunday. 

Mr. McMILLAN. It allows them to 
go over midnight in the matter of the 
sale of alcoholic beverages. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I do not believe 
this legislation is good for the country. 
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I do not criticize the chairman of the 
committee in performance of his duty. 
Mr. McMILLAN. We seem to have a 
lot of pressure on us by the people who 
operate night clubs in the District of 
Columbia. The Government collects 20 
percent tax on their operations, and the 
District of Columbia collects a tax also. 
Mr. REES of Kansas. They want to 
lay in big liquor stocks and have this 
3 to dispose of them on Sun- 

y. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I guess you cannot 
stop people drinking. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I do not like 
this bill and I do not believe many 
Members of the House favor it. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I will not commit 
myself. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I do not like it; 
I do not favor it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina that the bill be considered in 
the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole? 

Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over until Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


TAX EXEMPTION FOR NATIONAL 
WOMAN'S PARTY IN DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia I call up the bill (S. 
2306) to exempt from taxation certain 
property of the National Woman’s Party, 
Inc., in the District of Columbia, and 
ask unanimous consent that it be consid- 
ered in the House as in the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That cer- 
tain property in the District of Columbia, 
known in the sixteen hundreds and seventeen 
hundreds as Cerne Abbey Manor; later the 
property of members of the distinguished 
Carroll and Sewall familles; still later the 
office and residence of Albert Gallatin, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, 1801-1813, who here di- 
rected the financing of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase; since 1929 the headquarters of the 
National Woman’s Party and known as the 
Alva Belmont House—described as lots num- 
bered 863, 864, and 885, in square numbered 
725, together with improvements thereon and 
outbuildings, and the furniture, furnishings, 
and other personal property therein, owned 
by the National Woman's Party, Inc., a non- 
profit corporation organized and existing 
under the laws of the District of Columbia— 
shall be exempt from taxation, in recognition 
of the patriotic efforts made by the National 
Woman's Party, Inc., to preserve this historic 
monument, so long as the same property is 
owned by said National Woman’s Party, Inc., 
and is not used for commercial purposes or 
for the purpose of securing a rent or income, 
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subject to the proviso that said corporation 
shall maintain the said property as historical 
buildings which shall be preserved for their 
architectural, historical, and educational sig- 
nificance, which buildings shall be acces- 
sible to members of the general public with- 
out charge or payment of a fee of any kind at 
such reasonable hours and under such regu- 
lations as may from time to time be pre- 
scribed by said corporation, subject to the 
provisions of sections 2, 3, and 5 of the Act 
entitled An Act to define the real property 
exempt from taxation in the District of Co- 
lumbia”, approved December 24, 1942 (56 
Stat. 1091; D.C. Code secs. 47-801b, 47-801c, 
and 47-801e). 

Sec. 2. The tax exemption authorized by 
this Act shall take effect on July 1, 1960. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill is to exempt from 
taxation lots numbered 863, 864, and 885 
in square numbered 725, situated at 144 
Constitution Avenue NE., in the city of 
Washington, D.C., known as the Alva 
Belmont House, together with improve- 
ments thereon and outbuildings, and the 
furniture, furnishings, and other per- 
sonal property therein, owned by the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, Inc., a nonprofit 
corporation organized and existing un- 
der the laws of the District of Columbia. 

The bill provides that the exemption 
from taxation shall continue so long as 
the property referred to therein is owned 
by the National Woman’s Party, Inc., 
and is not used for commercial purposes 
or for the purpose of securing a rent or 
income, subject to the proviso that the 
corporation shall maintain said property 
as historical buildings which shall be 
preserved for their architectural, histor- 
ical, and educational significance. The 
bill further provides that the buildings 
shall be accessible to members of the 
general public without charge or pay- 
ment of a fee of any kind at such rea- 
sonable hours and under such regula- 
tions as may from time to time be 
prescribed by the corporation. The tax 
exemption granted is made subject to 
the provisions of sections 2, 3, and 5 of 
the act entitled “An act to define the real 
property exempt from taxation in the 
District of Columbia,” approved Decem- 
ber 24, 1942 (56 Stat. 1091; D.C. Code, 
secs. 47-801b, 47—801c, and 47-801e). 

Section 2 of the bill fixes the effective 
date for the beginning of the tax exemp- 
tion as therein provided. District of 
Columbia real and personal property 
taxes are predicated upon a fiscal year 
basis. 


The National Woman’s Party was in- 
corporated in 1918 under the laws of the 
District of Columbia. The certificate of 
incorporation, recorded September 20, 
1918, provides in part as follows: 

The particular business and objects of the 
society are educational and for mutual im- 
provement and especially, by the preparation 
and circulation of books, newspapers, the 
delivery of speeches, lectures, and such other 
proper means as in the judgment of the 
society will promote that end, to educate 
public sentiment to a recognition of the 
equality of the sexes in all their rights, 
privileges, and obligations. 


It was brought out that the Alva Bel- 
mont House is one of the most beautiful 
and historic of the landmarks on Capitol 
Hill. This fact was recognized by the 
Senate in 1958 during the debate on S. 
728—Public Law 84—429—pertaining to 
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the extension of the site of the office 
building for the U.S. Senate. The origin 
of this property dates back to a time 
when Lord Baltimore deeded it as a part 
of 1,000 acres of land to George Thomp- 
son, a lawyer and important political 
figure of his day. Duddington Manor, 
as the property was then called, was re- 
named “Cerne Abbey Manor” when the 
property was acquired by Thomas Notley 
in 1671. 

Throughout the next century and a 
half, the property passed through a series 
of prominent and distinguished Ameri- 
can families, including the Carroll and 
Sewell families, and housed Albert Gal- 
latin, Secretary of the Treasury and re- 
nowned statesman and diplomat. 

An occupant of the Alva Belmont 
House is credited with firing the only 
shot against the British on their march 
on the Capitol in the War of 1812. In 
retaliation the house was ordered 
burned. From the charred remains, 
Robert Sewell began the task of re- 
building it while preserving the undam- 
aged parts. Today members of the pub- 
lic are free to inspect the old as well as 
the 130-year-old new parts of the Bel- 
mont House as it was redone by Mr. 
Sewell before his death in 1822. 

During the 19th century the Belmont 
House retained much of its “Americana” 
charm. It continued to serve as a cen- 
ter of social prominence and was the 
dwelling of two famous Senators, John 
Strode Barber and Porter H. Dale, the 
latter conveying it to the National Wo- 
man’s Party in 1929. 

The National Woman’s Party has ex- 
ercised extreme diligence in maintain- 
ing the upkeep and historical character 
of the charming old home and has will- 
ingly made it available to the public and 
for community affairs. 

In addition to its interest for archi- 
tects, historians, and tourists, scholars 
use its highly specialized library on 
“women’s rights and the suffrage move- 
ment.” 

This legislation would bring the bill 
into conformity with other acts of Con- 
gress relating to tax exemption for 
buildings of architectural, historical, 
and educational significance. 

The present assessed value of the land 
and improvements thereon is $116,845, 
and the current tax rate of $2.30 per 
hundred, the tax loss to the District of 
Columbia would be $2,687.43 annually, 
pe $129.60 annually for personal prop- 
erty. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXEMPT FROM TAXATION AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVER- 
SITY WOMEN IN DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill—S, 3415— 
to exempt from taxation certain prop- 
erty of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, Educational Foundation, 
Inc., in the District of Columbia, and ask 
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unanimous consent that it be considered 
in the House as in the Committee of 
the Whole. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 


There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
real estate described for assessment and tax- 
ation purposes as lot 834 in square num- 
bered 31, in the city of Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, owned by the American 
Association of University Women, Educa- 
tional Foundation, Incorporated, a District 
of Columbia corporation, is hereby exempt 
from all taxation so long as the same is 
owned, occupied, and used by the American 
Association of University Women, Educa- 
tional Foundation, Incorporated, for its edu- 
cational and other corporate purposes, or is 
jointly occupied with the American Associ- 
ation of University Women, a Massachusetts 
corporation organized not for profit, for its 
educational and other corporate purposes, 
and is not used for commercial purposes, 
subject to the provisions of sections 2, 3, and 
5 of the Act entitled “An Act to define the 
real property exempt from taxation in the 
District of Columbia”, approved December 
24, 1942 (56 Stat. 1091; D.C. Code, secs, 46- 
801b, 47-801c, and 47-801e). 

Sec. 2, The tax exemption authorized by 
this Act shall take effect on July 1, 1960. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill is to exempt from all 
taxation that real property described for 
assessment and taxation purposes as lot 
834 in square No. 31, situated at 24th 
Street and Virginia Avenue NW.—2401 
Virginia Avenue NW.—in the city of 
Washington, D.C. The above-described 
property is owned by the American As- 
sociation of University Women, Educa- 
tional Foundation, Inc., a District of 
Columbia corporation. 

The bill provides that the exemption 
from taxation shall continue so long as 
the- property referred to therein is 
owned, occupied, and used by the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women, 
Educational Foundation, Inc., for its 
educational and other corporate pur- 
poses, or is jointly occupied with the 
American Association of University 
Women, a Massachusetts corporation or- 
ganized not for profit, for its educational 
and other corporate purposes, and is not 
used for commercial purposes. The tax 
exemption granted is made subject to the 
provisions of sections 2, 3, and 5 of the 
act entitled “An act to define the real 
property exempt from taxation in the 
District of Columbia,” approved Decem- 
ber 24, 1942—56 Statutes 1091: District 
of Columbia Code, sections 46-801b, and 
47-801 (e). 

Section 2 of the bill fixes the effective 
date for the beginning of the tax exemp- 
tion as therein provided. District of Co- 
lumbia real and personal property taxes 
are predicated upon a fiscal year basis. 

The foundation was incorporated Jan- 
uary 17,1958. Its objectives, as set forth 
in its charter, as amended, are as fol- 
lows: 

(a) To encourage among members of the 
American Association of University Women 
and of the community the continuation of 
education beyond college; 
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(b) To provide fellowship and interna- 
tional study grants for women scholars to 
carry on advanced research, study, and crea- 
tive work; 

(c) To foster and develop better inter- 
national understanding and the realization 
of world peace; 

(d) To engage in educational research, the 
preparation of study materials, and the dis- 
tribution of the results; 

(e) To acquire, preserve, and exhibit books 
and documents, works of art, and other items 
of historical interest; and to maintain and 
develop a research center and a library serv- 
ing the stated purposes of the foundation; 

(£) To encourage standards of excellence 
in public school education and in higher 
education; 

(g) To cooperate with other persons, or- 
ganizations, trusts, funds, or foundations 
whose purposes and activities are similar to 
those of the educational foundation. 


The foundation is a District of Colum- 
bia nonprofit educational corporation, 
and its income is derived from the fellow- 
ships endowment income and from be- 
quests and donations. The proposed 
assessed value of the land and improve- 
ments thereon is $952,488, and at the 
current tax rate of $2.30 per hundred, 
the tax loss to the District of Columbia 
would be $21,907.22 annually. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

1 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


TEXTILE IMPORTS 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I take the floor at this time to discuss a 
matter that appears to me to be of para- 
mount importance. This is the ques- 
tion of cotton textile imports and the 
recent decision of the Tariff Commission 
recommending no relief to our domestic 
cotton industry from these imports. 

I have deliberately refrained from dis- 
cussing this matter until now for two rea- 
sons: First, I wanted to carefully analyze 
the Commission’s decision before com- 
menting; second, I preferred that the 
hue and cry which inevitably accom- 
panies such decisions died down and be 
replaced by cold logic before adding my 
views to the others which have been ex- 
pressed on this decision. 

After considering all the factors in- 
volved, two facts appear to me to stand 
out. First, cotton textile imports are en- 
tering this country in a volume that 
seriously threatens the American cotton 
industry. And second, that no apparent 
relief from this problem can be expected 
from the administration. 

When the cotton industry hopefully 
presented its case before the Tariff Com- 
mission in March of this year, it was 
pointed out that cotton textile imports 
were entering this country at a rate 
equivalent to about 400,000 bales an- 
nually. Currently, they are flooding this 
country at a rate equivalent to more 
than 500,000 bales per year. Total im- 
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ports in 1960 are expected to exceed the 
level of 1959 by 150,000 to 200,000 cotton 
bale equivalents. 

Compare this with the situation exist- 
ing in 1939, when quotas were imposed 
on raw cotton imports. The level of im- 
ports during the 1930’s ranged from 
about 30,000 to 60,000 bales. The quota 
established in 1939 limited imports to 
30,000 bales annually. Stated in terms 
of cotton bale equivalents, the level of 
cotton textile imports in 1960 will prob- 
ably be about 15 to 20 times the size of 
the raw cotton import quota. 

Cotton yarn imports for the first 6 
months of 1960, totaling almost 8 million 
pounds, are 6.5 million pounds greater 
than our total yarn imports of 1959. And 
our imports of cotton cloth for the first 
6 months of the year stand at 151 percent 
of our cloth exports. Thus, for the first 
time in many years, this country is ex- 
pected to import more cotton textiles 
than it exports. 

This is the bleak picture which con- 
fronts us. What is its meaning? It 
means that not only our domestic mills, 
but our farmers must suffer the conse- 
quences. There has been a good deal of 
talk about how much these imports re- 
duce the domestic consumption of Amer- 
ican-grown cotton, Statistics measuring 
the reduction are susceptible to argu- 
ment. But there can be no doubt that 
substantially less American cotton is used 
in our domestic mills as a direct result of 
imports. And there can be no doubt that 
if unlimited imports are permitted to 
enter this market, we will soon be meas- 
uring our losses to imports in the millions 
of bales. 

Mr. Speaker, faced with this situation, 
the U.S. cotton industry petitioned the 
Secretary of Agriculture, requesting that 
he ask the President to initiate a Tariff 
Commission investigation of the prob- 
lem under section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1933, as amended. 
The President, in his directive to the 
Tariff Commission, however, limited the 
scope of the investigation to the ques- 
tion of whether imports were rendering, 
or tending to render ineffective, or ma- 
terially interfering with the Department 
of Agriculture's export subsidy program. 

This was the first indication of what 
could be expected from the administra- 
tion. Although the law and the facts 
called for action, it was evidently de- 
cided by the powers that be that a way 
must be found to circumvent the law 
while appearing to comply with it. The 
law, and the intent of Congress in writ- 
ing the law, provides for protecting any 
and all of the Government’s agri- 
cultural programs against such imports. 
There is nothing in the law to indicate 
that protection should be limited to the 
cotton export program only. And it is 
absurd to contend that the export pro- 
gram can be divorced from the loan pro- 
gram, the acreage program, or any other 
part of the Government cotton program. 

The industry made every effort to 
broaden the investigation and the pos- 
sible recommendations for relief which 
the Commission might make. Seven dis- 
tinguished Senators wrote the President, 
requesting a modification of his directive 
to the Tariff Commission to permit a 
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full investigation of the textile import 
problem and recommendations as con- 
templated by section 22. The President, 
however, did not agree to withdrawing 
the limitation placed on the Commis- 
sion. 

Because of the narrow confines of the 
investigation, the industry was consider- 
ing dropping its case when a ray of hope, 
later to be dashed by the ridiculous ma- 
jority decision, was injected into the 
hearings. The Commission ruled that 
while limited to an investigation of the 
effect of imports on the export program, 
it would accept testimony on the impact 
of imports on the Government’s entire 
cotton program. The industry went 
ahead and presented its case—presented 
it fully with well documented facts spe- 
cifically detailing the situation it faced 
and the need for remedial action. 

Then, Mr. Speaker, came the majority 
decision. I do not intend to dwell at 
length on it. The case was prejudiced 
from the beginning. 

Let me say that the majority of the 
Commission concluded that they were 
limited to the narrow confines of a con- 
sideration of the effect of imports on the 
export subsidy program and could not 
consider the effect on the total Govern- 
ment programs. They even argued that 
under the President’s directive, the ex- 
port program must be separated from 
other Government programs. 

The absurd conclusion of the majority 
was this: That as foreign imports in- 
crease, the market for U.S. cotton over- 
seas expands, thus resulting in increased 
American exports. Stripped to the bear 
essentials and carried to its logical con- 
clusion, the Tariff Commission told the 
American cotton industry that, under the 
terms of its directive, it could grant no 
relief if imports reached a volume large 
enough to shut down every loom and 
every spindle in this country. 

The only bright spot, Mr. Speaker, in 
this fiasco was the well-reasoned report 
of the minority. Let me read the House 
one brief excerpt from the minority find- 
ings: 


Although the export subsidy programs have 
been primary topics in this investigation, 
the consideration in vacuo of individual pro- 
grams that are in reality segments of the 
total extensive national program on cotton 
is not a rational procedure. This is because 
all of the individual programs—or seg- 
ments—are interrelated, interdependent, and 
operate together to attain major objectives. 
Hence, the individual programs cannot be 
viewed as mutually exclusive with regard to 
either economic influences or purposes. 

In broad perspective both the total cotton 
program and congressional policy call for an 
expanding domestic cotton agriculture with 
an increasing off-take of cotton in both 
domestic and export markets. To this end 
Congress has provided for marketing quotas 
and acreage allotments, for decreasing mini- 
mum annual price supports through 1962 to 
encourage larger domestic consumption, and 
for export and other aids. Clearly, develop- 
ments which limit or thwart the increased 
disposition of American cotton constitute 
interference with objectives of the total cot- 
ton program to which the various individual 
programs are oriented. 


It is now evident that the American 
cotton industry must look elsewhere for 
relief from its problems. Unfortunately 
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the appearance of an objective and com- 
plete investigation of this problem has 
been presented to the public, 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. The Tariff Commission has 
ignored a situation faced by the U.S. 
cotton industry which is not only now 
desperate, but promises to be cata- 
strophic. 

This disregard of the spirit and pur- 
pose of section 22 cries out for affirma- 
tive action on the part of Congress. 
We simply cannot permit the denial 
of protection to an agricultural program 
and to agricultural interests which Con- 
gress intended they should have. 

Congress must act to make our for- 
eign trade policy truly reciprocal. It 
must prevent basic American industries 
on which millions of people depend for 
their welfare from being sacrificed to 
foreign policy. 


COST TO THE GOVERNMENT OF 
CARING FOR ARMED FORCES PER- 
SONNEL DUE TO AUTOMOBILE 
AND OTHER ACCIDENTS 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD, 
and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the incidence of death and injury to 
men in the Armed Forces of this coun- 
try due to automobile accidents and 
similar causes is unfortunately high. 
The cost to the Government of caring 
for the injured and of giving the legally 
provided settlement to the survivors of 
the dead is correspondingly high. 

Often these injuries and deaths are 
due to the negligence of some third 
party, someone who is legally liable for 
all results of the incident causing the 
damage except the cost to the Govern- 
ment of treating the injured. Today I 
introduced a bill which would permit the 
Government to recover its costs from a 
situation such as that described. 

Lt. Comdr. John Lasco, Jr., of the 
Medical Service Corps of the U.S. Navy, 
has studied this problem and has pre- 
pared a statement regarding it sup- 
porting the principle of allowing the 
Government to recover these costs. In- 
deed, it was his work in this field which 
has interested me in this legislation. I 
should like at this time to include that 
statement in the Recorp as support for 
early action on this measure: 

SUGGESTED REMEDY FOR RECOVERY OF FEDERAL 
Losses From SERVICEMEN’s CASUALTIES IN- 
PLICTED BY FAULT OF THIRD PERSONS 

(By Lt. Comdr. John Lasco, Jr., Medical 
Service Corps, U.S. Navy) 
I. SCOPE OF ISSUES AND SUMMARY 


Seaman X recovered $100,000 from insur- 
ers of the Greyhound Bus Co. for physical 
injuries sustained while a passenger on a 
Greyhound bus. His employer, the U.S. Navy, 
recovered nothing for pecuniary injuries it 
sustained out of Seaman X’s injuries. 

‘There can be no minimizing of the validity 
of Seaman X’s claim for damages for pain 
and suffering, social and economic impair- 
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ment; 1. e., for compound fractures of both 
femurs, compound fractures of both lower 
legs, a skull fracture, a 75 percent displace- 
ment of the spinal cord, and multiple abra- 
sions and lacerations over his entire body. 
Similarly, too, there can be no minimizing 
of the Government’s claim for pecuniary 
damages arising from Seaman X’s injuries. 
Approximately $15,000 in expenses were in- 
curred by the Federal Government in this 
single instance for emergency civilian hos- 
pitalization, 3 years of Federal hospitaliza- 
tion and outpatient care, pay and allowances, 
a total disability retirement pension, not to 
mention future uncalculated expenditures 
for permanent Federal hospitalization and 
outpatient medical care for Seaman X and 
his dependents. 

If Seaman X had died from his injuries, 
under existing laws, the U.S. Government 
would have sustained additional pecuniary 
losses from funeral and burial expenses, 6 
months’ pay as a death gratuity, $10,000 free 
insurance, permanent Federal hospitalization 
and outpatient medical care, and a pension, 
all for the next of kin. 

Because Seaman X did not pay for his hos- 
pital expenses, he was unable to claim such 
damages. The Government cannot assert 
these losses; therefore, they remained as a 
gratuity for the insurer. 

Obvious prejudice favoring wrongdoers to 
the fiscal detriment of the Federal Govern- 
ment applies in every instance where a meas- 
ure of damage arises out of the death or 
injury of every serviceman wronged by a 
person other than the United States or its 
agents, through negligent motor vehicle 
operation. 

Prejudice is evident where there is negli- 
gent maintenance or operation of any type 
instrumentality deemed to be the proximate 
cause of the serviceman’s injury. Docu- 
mentary evidence of latter type negligence 
where servicemen were injured without per- 
sonal fault is illustrated in the following 
circumstances: By negligent maintenance of 
a defective bandsaw blade in a department 
store causing loss of a serviceman’s eye; of 
a defective papercutter in a papermill caus- 
ing loss of a serviceman’s hand; of a defec- 
tive firing pin precipitating misfire of a rifle 
in a sporting goods store causing loss of a 
serviceman’s leg; of defective axle bolts per- 
mitting escape of a wheel on the highway 
from a moving 10,000-ton tractor-trailer 
causing extensive and permanent injuries 
to a serviceman. Federal benefits to these 
servicemen and their dependents are perma- 
nent. Federal losses inflicted by wrongdoers, 
whose ability to pay is unquestionable, con- 
stitute perpetual dregs on Federal purse- 
strings. 

To correct an existing latent defect in 
the law, so that wrongdoers and their in- 
surers may not escape liability for reasonably 
reimbursing the Government for service- 
men’s deaths and injuries, Congress need 
only extend legal philosophy prevailing in 
pertinent State laws and in Federal laws 
applicable to civilian employees, longshore- 
men, and harborworkers. Otherwise, since 
neither seaman X nor the Government may 
recover the aforementioned expenses, the 
wrongdoers and their insurers will continue 
to enjoy what amounts to a windfall akin to 
& Federal subsidy or tribute, the sustenance 
of which is made possible from funds exacted 
out of the pockets of every taxpaying adult 
in this country. 

In summation, the facts in Seaman X's 
case are legally significant, not because of his 
substantial recovery, but because his case 
represents one out of many wherein the Fed- 
eral Government loses untold sums of money 
each year (see sec. II, infra); that these 
losses are due, primarily, to nonjudicial, 
technical considerations (see sec. III, infra); 
that, in consequence thereof, a windfall is 
guaranteed to wrongdoers and their insurers 
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(see sec. IV, infra); that if existing Armed 
Forces laws are amended to correspond with 
authority contained in existing Federal laws, 
the windfall favoring a few will be denied to 
revert as a financial benefit for the Govern- 
ment to the ultimate use and enjoyment of 
many (see sec. V, infra). 


II. EXTENT OF FEDERAL LOSSES 


The losses sustained by the Government 
by motor accidents to members of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force run into 
staggering sums of untold millions of dol- 
lars per annum. In a recent publication, it 
was established that: 

“Accidental trauma is now a major prob- 
lem in the armed services. In 1952 one 
accident category alone, vehicular accidents, 
caused 45 percent of all deaths in the Army 
due to nonbattle causes, and 62 percent of 
all deaths due to nonbattle injuries. The 
deaths from just these accidents were more 
than deaths from all diseases by 61 percent 
and cost the taxpayers well over $12 million 
paid out in Government life insurance poli- 
cies alone. 

“The reviews of accidental trauma in the 
U.S. Navy and Marine Corps indicate that 
a very serious problem exists. Accidents 
rank first in the 10 leading causes of man- 
days lost. This is approximately three times 
as great as the next most common cause, 
namely, upper respiratory infections. Motor 
vehicle accidents formed about 25 percent of 
all admissions for injuries. Noneffective- 
ness because of motor vehicle accidents in 
1953—366,000 sick days—represents the loss 
of a full combat battalion of marines, or 
Navy personnel necessary to operate three 
large destroyers. About 88 percent of those 
Killed or injured were on leave or liberty at 
the time and over one-half were injured 
during weekend periods. 

“The Air Force reports a similar situation. 
Accidents outweighed diseases as a cause of 
death and noneffectiveness. Again, motor 
vehicle accidents are a prime factor, with 
338,025 man-days lost in 1952 from this 
cause. Private vehicles and off-duty activi- 
ties as in the Navy and the Army were chiefiy 
involved. * * * Approximately 2,100 service- 
men are killed each year on the highways. 
Most of these deaths occur while off duty.” 
oe another article it has been pointed out 

t: 

“We in the Armed Forces are now faced 
with a most dificult and complex situation 
in that the increasing number of cases of 
traumatic injury from accidental causes is 
posing a serious threat to the overall effec- 
tiveness of our military forces. 

“Service personnel have one of the worst 
accident records of any group in the Nation. 
Automobiles driven by young servicemen are 
undesirable insurance risks. Military per- 
sonnel are involved in about 1 out of 
every 30 fatal accidents in the United 
States. 

“While motor vehicle accidents are the 
major cause of off-duty deaths and injuries 
in the Armed Forces, other types of accidents 
also account for a considerable number of 
off-duty casualties each year. Off-duty acci- 
dents are the most important accident prob- 
lem facing the Armed Forces. The terrific 
cost of injuries and fatalities in Armed 
Forces personnel cannot be measured ac- 
curately in dollars and cents. Merely taking 
the $10,000 Government life insurance policy 
which was paid to the beneficiaries of the 
3,657 accidental deaths in the Armed Forces 
during 1953 contributed the sum of $36,- 
570,000 to the total costs of these accidents. 

“We can sum up the 1953 accident experi- 
ence as follows: During 1953, 856 Air Force 
military personnel died as the result of 
ground accidents. There were 19,942 dis- 
abled. A total of 314,239 man-days were 
lost. Altogether, these accidents cost the 
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Government approximately $41 million—not 
including the value of the equipment de- 
stroyed or damaged in the accidents. 

“Figures for 1953 show that in the Navy 
and the Marine Corps together, 37,306 per- 
sons were admitted to the sick list because 
of accidental injuries, Of this number, 1,565 
persons died. These accidental injuries cost 
the two services a total of 1,035,648 lost 
man-days. 

“The Navy does not compute accident cost 
to the Government. * * * Figures com- 
piled by the Army for 1953 indicated that 
1,286 soldiers died in accidents throughout 
the world (excluding Korea). A total of 
28,451 were disabled in accidents. The Fed- 
eral Government paid out $54,903,000 to 
care for the injured and the survivors of 
the dead, an average direct cost of $1,930 per 
injury. During the year accidents resulted 
in disabling injuries to 1 of each 53 of the 
military strength, 1 of each 965 being 
fatally injured. 

Local statistical records of motor vehicle 
collisions involving Navy and Marine Corps 
personnel within one jurisdiction during 
the calendar year, 1952, presented the fol- 
lowing picture: Forty servicemen were killed 
by automobile accidents and approximately 
200 Navy and Marine Corps personnel re- 
ceived emergency medical care in civilian 
hospitals at an average medical expense of 
$150 per person and close to $30,000, col- 
lectively. Included as items of expense were 
room and board, medications, laboratory 
and X-ray examinations, and charges for 
operations and amputations, etc. Some bills 
totaled $2,000 each, which, when approved 
by the Navy Bureau of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, were paid out as cash disbursements to 
civilian hospitals. Air Force cost analysis, 
supra, did not include emergency civilian 
medical care costs. 

Additional items of pecuniary expense to 
the Government are salaries of servicemen 
paid during incapacity (the amount depend- 
ing upon the injured serviceman’s rank or 
rating), and the dally cost of military hos- 
pitalization. The daily cost rate has arisen 
from $14.75 in 1953 to $19.25 in this fiscal 
year. With 9,578,887 military man-days lost 
in all services by traumatic injuries in 1953, 
the expense is phenomenal. 

The Secretary of Defense reported that: 

“In 1954 the Department of Defense paid 
out $179 million * * * to both temporary 
and permanently retired military personnel. 
Of this sum, in excess of $165 million was 
paid to those permanently retired.” 

Whatever the expense may have been for 
widows’ pension payments for deaths arising 
out of servicemen's traumatic fatalities, the 
amount appropriated by Congress for obli- 
gation therefor during fiscal year 1955 was 
$481,226,000, 

Losses occasioned to the Federal Govern- 
ment from these casualties are staggering to 
the imagination, and undoubtedly will run 
into many, many millions of dollars each 
year, 

II. IMPEDIMENT AGAINST RECOVERY OF FEDERAL 
LOSSES 


In the case of the United States of Amer- 
ica, petitioner v. Standard Oil Company of 
California, and Ira Boone, decided in 1947, 
and reported in 332 U.S. 301, a typical illus- 
tration of a case similar to that of Seaman 
X's, the Supreme Court of the United States 
specifically held that the U.S. Government 
has no right of action against a tort feasor 
who injures a serviceman by his negligence 
for losses accruing to the Federal Govern- 
ment by reason of such injuries. In so rul- 
ing, the Supreme Court made crystal clear in 
its opinion that it arrived at this result not 
on the basis of any moral considerations or 
other considerations of right and justice, but 
that it based its conclusions solely on the 
proposition that: 
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“The question, therefore, is chiefly one of 
Federal fiscal policy, not of special or pe- 
culiar concern to the States or their citizens. 

“Whatever the merits of the policy, its 
conversion into law is a proper subject for 
congressional action, not for any creative 
powers of ours. Congress, not this court 
or the other Federal courts, is the custodian 
of the national purse. By the same token 
it is the primary and most often the ex- 
clusive arbiter of Federal fiscal affairs.” 

The Court, in substance, then points out 
that the matter is subject to regulation by 
Congress, but in the absence of specific 
congressional legislation there exists no 
right of action for the Government for re- 
imbursement. It is clear that no right of 
action exists under present law for the Gov- 
ernment to obtain recoupment or reimburse- 
ment for losses it sustains by misconduct of 
another causing injury to a serviceman. 
This rule of law, as will later be substan- 
tiated, is based on purely technical con- 
siderations; to wit, the absence of congres- 
sional action on the subject matter. There 
is no reason in principle or in logic why this 
state of the law cannot be remedied at any 
stage whenever Congress sees fit to change 
the law accordingly. 


IV. RESULTANT PRIVATE WINDFALLS 


The effect of the aforementioned decision 
of the U.S. Supreme Court was to give 
Standard Oil Co. of California a windfall at 
Government expense. The resultant losses 
from the accident by reason of the incapacity 
of the injured serviceman to perform his 
regular duties, the cost of his medical treat- 
ment and similar matters are, by this state 
of the law, eliminated from consideration 
as a proper element of damage flowing from 
the accident. Since the injured serviceman 
secures these matters without costs, from 
the Government itself, the serviceman is, of 
course, in no position to assert the claim by 
reason of such losses. His claim for com- 
pensation is confined exclusively to com- 
pensation for pain, suffering and social or 
economic impairment incurred thereby. The 
Government, on the other hand, even though 
it sustains heavy losses out of the accident, 
is deprived from procuring compensation 
therefor. The only beneficiaries of this 
strange policy are the tort feasors and their 
insurance carriers. Without any particular 
reason or justice and based purely on the 
technicality that Congress has not seen fit 
to legislate with respect to the subject mat- 
ter, the tort feasors and their insurance car- 
riers are relieved from responsibility. This 
relinquishment on the part of the Federal 
Government of its right to recover its losses 
from the person who caused them does 
neither the Government nor the injured 
serviceman any good, whatsoever. It would 
seem that there is no sound reason in policy 
why this condition should continue to exist. 

Casualties resulting from aircraft dis- 
asters, train or bus wrecks, as occurred in 
the instance of Seaman X will invariably in- 
volve military personnel passengers. The 

collected therefor by civilians in- 
volved is high, the potential damages col- 
lectible by the Government for the injuries to 
military personnel are infinitely higher, but 
the Government is without any legal remedy 
against the heavily insured common carrier 
whose ability to reimburse is unquestionable. 

Insurance adjusters have time and again 
sought an explanation of this strange phil- 
osophy which precludes the Federal Govern- 
ment from asserting a right of reimburse- 
ment for, at least, expenses arising out of 
servicemen’s emergency civilian hospital care 
and military medical care at this hospital. 
They said that if such policy continues to 
exist, though unjustly enriching their em- 
ployers, the insurers, it was costly in the end 
to themselves as taxpayers. 
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V. SUGGESTED RELIEF FOR RECOVERY OF FEDERAL 
LOSSES 


Extension of legislation to enable recovery 
of governmental losses from injuries sus- 
tained by Armed Forces personnel does not 
require adoption of any new or novel legal 
principles. Such right, notwithstanding 
statutory considerations hereafter discussed, 
may be predicated on well established legal 
philosophy rooted in basic common law con- 
cepts existing for centuries. This was made 
clear by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in its aforementioned opinion in the 
case of the United States v. The Standard 
Oil Company of California and Boone (332 
U.S. 301), where recovery was denied the 
United States only because appropriate con- 
gressional legislation is lacking. The Court 
said: 


“The special problem here (whether the 
Government is entitled to recover damages 
for its losses from a third person who negli- 
gently injures a member of the Armed 
Forces) has roots in the ancient soil of tort 
law, wherein the chief plowman has been the 
judge, notwithstanding his furrow may be 
covered up or widened by legislation. 

“Bringing the argument down to special 
point, counsel has favored us with scholarly 
discussion of the origins and foundations of 
liabilities considered analogous and of their 
later expansion to include relations not origi- 
nally comprehended. These embrace par- 
ticularly the liabilities created by the com- 
mon law, arising from tortious injuries in- 
flicted upon persons standing in various spe- 
cial legal relationships, and causing harm not 
only to the injured person but also, as for 
loss of services and assimilated injuries to 
the person to whom he is bound by the rela- 
tions tie. Such, for obvious examples, are 
the master’s rights of recovery for loss of the 
services of his servant or apprentice, the hus- 
band’s similar action for interference with 
the marital relation, including loss of con- 
sortium, as well as the wife’s services; and 
the parent's right to indemnity for the loss 
of a child’s services, including his action for 
a daughter's seduction. 

“Starting with these long-established in- 
stances, illustrating the creative powers and 
functions of courts, the argument leads on 
in an effort to show that the Government- 
soldier relation is, if not identical, still 
strongly analogous.” 

In the remainder of its opinion, the Su- 
preme Court does not deny the analogies. It 
ruled that since these matters involve fiscal 
policies of the Government of the United 
States, the analogies ought not be applied in 
the absence of specific congressional legisla- 
tion to implement authority in situations 
like those here under consideration. The 
opinion does not even remotely suggest that 
if appropriate legislation were enacted, such 
legislation would do violence to any of the 
established common laws concepts. Indeed, 
the Supreme Court specifically points out in 
the latter part of its opinion: 

“The United States has power at any time 
to create the liability. The only question is 
which organ of the Government is to make 
the determination that liability exists. That 
decision for the reasons we have stated is in 
this instance for the Congress and not for 
the courts. Until it acts to establish the li- 
ability, this Court and others should with- 
hold the creative touch.” 

The same thought is perhaps more clearly 
illustrated in the dissenting opinion of As- 
sociate Justice Jackson. He said: 

“If the defendant in this case had been 
held liable for negligently inflicting personal 
injuries on a civilian, it would have been 
obliged to pay, among other items of damage, 
the reasonable costs of resulting care by his 
doctor, hospital, and nurse, and the earning 
loss during the period of disability. If the 
civilian bore this cost himself, it would be 
part of his own damage; if the civilian were a 
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wife and the fell upon her husband, 
he would be entitled to recover it; if the 
civilian were a child, it would be recover- 
able by the parent. The long-established 
law is that a wrongdoer who commits a tort 
against a civilian must make good to some- 
body these elements of the costs resulting 
from his wrongdoing. 

“What the Court now holds is that if the 
victim of negligence is a soldier, the wrong- 
doer does not have to make good these items 
of expense to the one who bears them. The 
United States is under the duty to furnish 
medical services, hospitalization, and nursing 
to a soldier and loses his services while his 
pay goes on. These costs, which essentially 
fall upon the United States by reason of 
the sovereign-soldier relationship, the Court 
holds cannot be recovered by the United 
States from the wrongdoer as a parent can in 
the case of a child or the husband can in 
the case of a wife. 

“As a matter of justice, I see no reason 
why taxpayers of the United States should 
relieve a wrongdoer of part of his normal 
lability for personal injury when the victim 
of negligence happens to be a soldier. And 
I cannot see why the principles of tort law 
that allow a husband or parent to recover 
do not logically sustain the right of the 
United States to recover in this case.” 

By comparison, the dictum in the major- 
ity and dissenting opinion represents no 
significant difference on the phase of law. 
Whether Congress should enact enabling leg- 
islation is the only issue. There is no in- 
dication in either opinion why the situation 
cannot or should not be remedied by appro- 
priate congressional action at this time. 

In England, in the case of Attorney Gen- 
eral v. Valle-Jones, (1935, 2 K.B. 209), the 
English Government was awarded damages 
for loss of services of two aircraftsmen of 
the Royal Air Force who were tortiously in- 
jured by the act of a third party on the basis 
solely of the aforementioned common law 
principles. It was held that the value of 
hospitalization furnished and wages paid 
the men while they were incapacitated con- 
stituted an appropriate measure of damages 
to which the Government was entitled by 
an application of the aforementioned legal 
principles. 

The latter English case was cited in the 
U.S. Supreme Court case. Our highest court 
did not adopt the common law philosophy 
upon which the English court allowed re- 
covery for the English Government. The 
U.S. Supreme Court chose, however, to dis- 
pose of the case by these words, again quoted 
as grounds for additional inferences: 

“The United States has power at any time 
to create the liability. The only question 
is which organ of the Government is to 
make the determination that liability exists. 
That decision for the reasons we have stated 
is in this instance for the Congress and not 
for the courts. Until it acts to establish the 
lability, this Court and others should with- 
hold the creative touch.” 

Had the U.S. Supreme Court cared to ar- 
ticulate further, it might likewise have justi- 
fied its decision on the doctrine of separa- 
tion of powers of Legislative, Judicial and Ex- 
ecutive Departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Settled constitutional law holds that 
no department has the right to trespass or 
encroach upon the province of another 
branch of the same government. No Depart- 
ment is theoretically superior or inferior to 
the other, nor shall any department usurp 
the inherent function of the other, especial- 
ly where another department has indicated 
its policy or a trend thereon (295 U.S. 495). 

Since the turn of the century there has 
been evidence of strong congressional policy 
favoring workmen's compensation law. In 
1908, Congress, while acting under its power 
to regulate interstate commerce, enacted the 
Federal Employet’s Liability Act, fixing the 
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duty of employers toward employees en- 
gaged in such commerce, The provisions of 
such statute were to abolish the doctrine of 
contributory negligence where the injury 
was partly caused by the defendant’s viola- 
tion of any statute passed for safety of em- 
ployees, to allow contributory negligence 
merely to diminish not to defeat recovery, 
and to abolish assumption of risk where the 
defendant had violated any safety statute. 
In 1916 Congress enacted the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act; and in 1927, it 
enacted the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act, thereby placing 
within the framework of workmen’s com- 
pensation philosophy, Federal employees 
hired by the US. Government. Again, in 
recent years, an additional group of em- 
ployees of the United States, the Armed 
Forces personnel, were placed within the 
purview of Workmen’s Compensation law 
when the Career Compensation Act of 1949 
was approved by Congress. 

Legislators, exercising excellent Judgment, 
have synthesized and equated the most ap- 
propriate elements in law and in equity in 
enacting workmen’s compensation laws. 
From law they have extended, in principle, 
the application of special legal relationship 
to employees in industry. From equity they 
have extended the concept of unjust enrich- 
ment as a shield against employers’ liability 
for employees injured by fault of third per- 
sons. From the beginning, therefore, as an 
integral part of this scheme of compensa- 
tion, provision was made in some manner to 
save the party assuming the compensation 
obligation harmless where damages could be 
recovered from a stranger legally liable for 
the injury. 

The nature of the Federal Government's 
statutory shield against financial liability 
and its basis for obtaining affirmative relief 
from the wrongdoer is adequately illustrated 
by section 776 of the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act of 1916: 

“Tf an injury or death for which compensa- 
tion is payable under * * this title is 
caused under circumstances creating a legal 
liability upon some person other than the 
United States to pay damages therefor, the 
Secretary (Labor) may require the benefici- 
ary to assign to the United States any right 
of action he may have to enforce such lia- 
bility or such other person * * * to share 
in any money or other property received in 
satisfaction of such liability of such other 
person.” 

In substance, this language is repeated in 
the Longshoremen’s and Harbors Workers’ 
Act (33 U.S. Code 933), and in every State 
jurisdiction. However, such provision was 
never included in the Armed Forces’ Career 
Compensation Act of 1949. It may well rep- 
resent the type of authority visualized by 
the U.S. Supreme Court as relief against 
servicemen’s medical expenses. To further 
emphasize, section 776, above, represents the 
very crux of the issue upon which the logic 
of this paper is based. By this state of the 
law the Secretary of Labor may claim Federal 
out-of-pocket expenses for the class of civil- 
ian employees within his jurisdiction, but 
the Secretary of Defense is unable to assert 
such right in appropriate instances for 
Armed Forces personnel. 

Additionally, if a wrongdoer inflicts in- 
juries upon a serviceman, under the Armed 
Forces Career Compensation Act of 1949, 
the wrongdoer is under no duty to reimburse 
the Federal Government. But if a service- 
man’s physical disability is due to inten- 
tional misconduct or willful neglect; or, in- 
curred during a period of unauthorized ab- 
sence, the benefits he accrues under the 
Armed Forces Career Compensation Act are 
forfeited (37 U.S.C. 272b). Civilian em- 
ployees of the Federal Government are also 
restricted by this basic common law philoso- 
phy (5 U.S.C. 751 and 33 U.S.C. 903b). A 
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master is not liable for his servant’s injuries 
when incurred during periods of personal 
misconduct; or, legalistically, a master is not 
liable when a servant acts outside the scope 
of his employment. Thus, it may be ob- 
served, our law requires atonement by the 
serviceman for his wrongs resulting in injury 
by forfeiture of Federal benefits. A wrong- 
doer, however, atones to no one for damages 
to the Federal Government for injuries in- 
filcted upon service personnel. 

Congress, alone, may eliminate these evils 
which have arisen, and the tremendous losses 
sustained by the United States as employer 
of Armed Forces personnel. Appropriate 
legislation need only be enacted which would 
definitely declare the Government's right to 
recover compensation for its damages under 
these circumstances with appropriate legal 
machinery to enforce such rights. 

The condition herein reflected, and the evil 
now existing under present laws deserve 
serious consideration from the proper com- 
mittees in Congress. Legislative action is 
deemed appropriate for the good of the coun- 
try and to improve the economic welfare of 
the Federal Government in the spirit re- 
flected by a statement made by our Secre- 
tary of Defense: 

“Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson has 
called on the armed services to cut expenses 
by about half a billion dollars to help bal- 
ance the budget.” 


THE BIGGEST ISSUE IN THE 
CAMPAIGN 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Record and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the big- 
gest issue in the campaign is survival. 
Our foreign policy has failed in many 
respects. We will hear much of this 
matter in the campaign which is now 
opening. 

My friend, Louis B. Sohn, professor of 
law at Harvard and coauthor with Gren- 
ville Clark of “World Peace Through 
World Law,” made an outstanding anal- 
ysis in a speech April 8, 1960, before 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science in Philadelphia. 

We need a Manhattan project for dis- 
armament, he says. We need to draw 
on our experience in setting up the 
United Nations. Every candidate for of- 
fice, every citizen of this and other na- 
tions can profit from the information 
and the insights in this notable address. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the text of Professor Sohn’s speech: 
CREATING A FAVORABLE WORLD OPINION OF 

AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 
(By Louis B. Sohn, professor of law, Harvard 
University) 

The basic condition for the creation of a 
more favorable world opinion concerning 
American foreign policy is for the United 
States to have a foreign policy in the first 
place. The second requirement is that the 
American policy be a policy which would 
appeal not only to Americans but also to the 
largest possible number of other nations, Fi- 
nally, proper means must be devised to per- 
suade other nations that we have an effec- 
tive foreign policy and that this policy is a 
good one from their point of view. 
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CRITICS OF U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 


Many books have been written since the 
Second World War condemning American 
foreign policy Some authors have even al- 
leged that the United States does not really 
have a consistent foreign policy, and that it 
does not know how to formulate one. 

Many believe that our foreign policy is 
merely negative and passive, and that, in 
particular, it is so preoccupied with finding 
an adequate response to each Soviet or 
Communist Chinese step that no effort is 
made to establish an independent policy. 

Others complain that American foreign 
policy is inflexible, that it is based on the 
utopian idea of forcing the Communist pow- 
ers into an unconditional surrender, and on 
the conviction that anything short of such 
a surrender must be dismissed as appease- 
ment. 

The view has also been expressed that the 
American people do not believe in either 
the traditional or the new means for con- 
ducting foreign policy; that they do not 
trust diplomats, have no confidence in inter- 
national law, and are afraid that the United 
Nations is going to deprive them of sover- 
eignty. 

Some of these criticisms are, of course, ex- 
aggerated. There can be no doubt, for in- 
stance, that in the 1950’s the United States 
accomplished its primary aim—to stop the 
territorial expansion of the Soviet bloc. But 
any impartial observer would agree with the 
statements made in a recent study by the 
Council on Foreign Relations that “the 
tendency of the United States up to now 
has been to treat foreign relations as a series 
of crises, of moves and countermoves in the 
cold war,” and that “the United States has 
failed to cast its policies adequately for the 
long term.“ ? 


LONG-RANGE OBJECTIVES 


The first step in our search for a generally 
acceptable American foreign policy must be, 
therefore, to discover its long-range objec- 
tives. It has been suggested that they may 
be traced back to the preamble to the U.S. 
Constitution which proclaims as its goals 
“to form a more perfect Union, establish 
Justice, insure domestic Tranquility, pro- 
vide for the common defence, promote the 


1 See, e.g., C. Bowles, “Ideas, People and 
Peace“ (New York, 1958); T. I. Cook and 
M. Moos, “Power Through Purpose: The 
Realism of Idealism as a Basis for Foreign 
Policy” (Baltimore, 1954); T. K. Finletter, 
“Foreign Policy: The Next Phase” (New 
York, 1958); L. J. Halle, “Civilization and 
Foreign Policy” (New York, 1955); J. H. Herz, 
“International Politics in the Atomic Age” 
(New York, 1959); E. Hughes, “America the 
Vincible” (New York, 1959); G. F. Kennan, 
“American Diplomacy, 1900-50" (Chicago, 
1951), and “Realities of American Foreign 
Policy” (Princeton, 1954); H. A. Kissinger, 
“Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy” (New 
York, 1957); C. O. Lerche, Jr., “Foreign Pol- 
icy of the American People” (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J., 1958); J. J. McCloy, “The Chal- 
lenge to American Foreign Policy” (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1953); J. H. Morgenthau, “In 
Defense of the National Interest” (New York, 
1951); R. E. Osgood, “Ideals and Self-Interest 
in America’s Foreign Relations” (Chicago, 
1953), and “Limited War” (Chicago, 1957); 
H. L. Roberts, “Russia and America: Dangers 
and Prospects” (New York, 1956); F. Tannen- 
baum, “The American Tradition in Foreign 
Policy” (Norman, Okla., 1955); J. P. War- 
burg, The West in Crisis“ (Garden City, 
New York, 1959). 

? Council on Foreign Relations, “Basic Aims 
of U.S. Foreign Policy” (Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, U.S. Foreign Policy, 
Study No. 7; Washington, 1959), p. 8. This 
is one of 15 excellent studies prepared for 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
in 1959-60. 
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general Welfare, and secure the Blessings of 
Liberty to ourselves and our Posterity”; and 
that, in modern terms, this means that the 
object of our foreign policy should be “to 
promote and secure conditions in the world 
under which a nation, with such purposes 
as ours, can live and prosper” and to create 
“some form of world order compatible with 
our values and interests.“ 

If we should accept this approach, it need 
not lead us to a constant emphasis on U.S. 
interests and U.S. security. In fact, such 
an emphasis would be rather undesirable, 
if we should want other nations to endorse 
our policy. While it may often be true 
that what is good for the United States is 
good for the world, our foreign policy will 
have a much greater appeal to the nations 
of the world if it is presented in the alter- 
native form that what is good for the world 
is good for the United States. While this 
might sound simple in theory, it is not as 
easy in practice. Too frequently we have 
been caught while engaged in two incon- 
sistent selling jobs, in situations in which 
we have presented different interpretations of 
the same idea at home and abroad. 

One might recall, for instance, the crucial 
negotiations for the creation of NATO. 
While our Secretary of State was traveling 
abroad trying to persuade the Scandinavian 
nations to join an organization which would 
increase their security, other spokesmen for 
our Government were busily explaining to 
the Senate that there would be no real legal 
commitment to come to the aid of an at- 
tacked nation.“ More recently, practically 
every appropriation for foreign economic as- 
sistance has been defended in Congress as 
a contribution to our defense against com- 
munism, while we have insisted abroad that 
we have no intention of interfering in do- 
mestic affairs of the assisted nations. 


Realism and idealism 


This emphasis on our national self- 
respect, narrowly understood, has led also to 
a misunderstanding about the role played 
in U.S. foreign policy by realism and ideal- 
ism. Some critics of that policy maintain 
that the United States does not pay enough 
attention to the realities of power politics, 
and that it sacrifices political advantages 
because of moral or idealistic scruples. A 
recent study has pointed out, however, that 
whenever “the United States has tried to 
act without moral conviction, or in ways 
that went counter to its basic beliefs, it has 
found itself inhibited and has ultimately 
had to rechart its course.“ Whether the 
issue involved was domination of the Phil- 
ippines, assistance to French colonialism in 
Indochina, or support to dictatorial regimes 
in Latin American countries, the policies 
contrary to the basic American ideal of de- 
mocracy have usually been abandoned. In 
other situations, the United States has ac- 
cepted deep commitments and onerous re- 
sponsibilities which were not necessarily dic- 
tated by self-interest. Both lines of action 
have contributed to a positive image of 
America in other countries. 


Words and deeds 
Another closely connected problem is the 


relationship between words and deeds. On 
frequent occasions, big words have not been 


* Washington Center of Foreign Policy Re- 
search of the Johns Hopkins University, 
“Developments in Military Technology and 
Their Impact on U.S. Strategy and Foreign 
Policy” (Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, US. Foreign Policy, Study No. 8; 
Washington, 1959), p. 13. 

*See, eg., the debate in the Senate on 
Feb. 14, 1949. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
95, part 1, pages 1185-1193. 

ë Rockefeller Bros. Fund, The Mid-Century 
Challenge to U.S. Foreign Policy” (special 
studies project, Rept. No. 5; Garden City, 
N.Y., 1959), p. 6. 
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accompanied by action, thus leading to a let- 
down of hopes and expectations. New poll- 
cies have sometimes been announced which 
seemed to imply our willingness to accom- 
plish a change in an undesirable situation, 
but when a chance arose to fulfill our prom- 
ise, we hid behind some qualifications which 
were allegedly embodied in our policy state- 
ment. There was, for instance, a tragic link 
between the so-called liberation policy and 
the purely verbal condemnation of the So- 
viet suppression of the Hungarian revolt. 

Nevertheless, there is room in foreign pol- 
icy for general declarations of moral prin- 
ciples and for their slow transformation into 
rules of international law. But such dec- 
larations should not be unilateral; they 
should embody the consensus of as many 
nations as would be willing to subscribe to 
them and should be adopted, if possible, by 
appropriate organs of the United Nations 
or of other international organizations. De- 
spite some misgivings in certain U.S. circles, 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
approved unanimously by the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations in 1948, has 
had an important impact on developments 
in many nations.’ 


MAIN GOAL: PRESERVATION OF PEACE 


Coming back to a definition of American 
objectives in more positive terms, there are 
many aspects which could be discussed. 
Even if the Soviet Union should disappear 
tomorrow, there would still be the problem 
of China, the growth of political and eco- 
nomic nationalism in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, the interrelated questions of race 
conflict and colonialism and the problems of 
economic development and of international 
trade. But the crucial problem is the pres- 
ervation of peace. If all humanity should 
be destroyed in a nuclear war, all other val- 
ues would lose their meaning. The basic 
objective of American foreign policy must 
be, therefore, to find a satisfactory solution 
to the problem of peace and war and to 
have it accepted by other nations. As in 
other areas, this policy should not be limited 
to a monotonous rejection of Soviet pro- 
posals, nor should it consist of a series of 
unrelated, half-baked suggestions which do 
not even have the approval of the legisla- 
tive branch of our own Government. It is 
difficult to rally support in this country and 
abroad for a policy which is presented to 
the general public in bits and pieces which 
do not appear to fit into any previously an- 
nounced larger scheme. The seriousness of 
each proposal has to be judged also by the 
amount of consultations which preceded it, 
both with the leaders of Congress and with 
our allies. If a new proposal is accompanied 
by disparaging remarks in Congress and by 
shouts of dismay in allied capitals, one can- 
not expect that other nations will embrace 
it with enthusiasm. 

To illustrate, I would like to discuss two 
concrete cases: The establishment of the 
United Nations and the recent disarmament 
proposals made by Secretary Herter and Mr. 
Eaton. 

Planning the United Nations 


In the midst of a great conflict, when all 
the resources of the Nation had to be geared 
to winning the war, the Secretary of State 
had the foresight to direct the preparation 
of comprehensive plans for an effective 
world order to be established after the war. 
A group of dedicated persons was assigned 
to this task and a wide network of consul- 
tations was established with private groups 
working in this area. Many ideas were con- 
sidered, some of which were quite radical, 
and through constant discussion a cohesive 


*United Nations Secretariat, The Impact 
of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights” (1953), pp. 12-49, and “The Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights: A Stand- 
ard of Achievement” (1958), pp. 16-30. 
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plan was hammered out. After consulta- 
tions with congressional leaders and other 
influential citizens, the plans were revised 
and presented unofficially to our closest 
allies. 

Further revisions followed and the gen- 
eral outlines were presented to other na- 
tions for their comment.’ At the Moscow 
Conference at the end of 1943, an agree- 
ment was reached with the Soviet Union 
on a few basic principles,“ and a way was 
opened for the preparation of a detailed 
draft. A technical conference of experts 
from the United States, United Kingdom, 
the Soviet Union, and later China, was held 
at Dumbarton Oaks and a set of proposals 
was agreed upon. 

These proposals were immediately pub- 
lished and widely discussed. A few points 
unsolved by the experts were settled at the 
summit meeting at Yalta. The support of 
the Latin American Republics was obtained 
at a special conference at Chapultepec, and 
finally a Conference was held at San Fran- 
cisco of all the nations concerned. The 
US. delegation to the Conference included a 
group of important Senators and Congress- 
men, and some 50 national organizations 
Were consulted daily about the develop- 
ments at the Conference. A concerted ef- 
fort was made to explain the crucial issues 
to the general public, and wholehearted 
support by most of the influential news- 
papers was enlisted. Consequently, no 
strong opposition was encountered in the 
Senate and the Charter of the United Na- 
tions was approved by a Senate vote of 89 
to 2. Only 4 months after its signature the 
charter came into force, and a new era thus 
began. 

Disarmament proposals 

Compare with that our recent disarma- 
ment pro Except for a brief effort 
in 1946 which culminated in the Baruch 
plan, we have shown very little imagination 
in the area for a long time. Over the years 
we have insisted on discussing minute is- 
sues, each of them in isolation from others; 
for a while, we even refused to discuss the 
reduction of conventional armaments to- 
gether with the nuclear ones despite the 
fact that it was in our interest to have 
conventional armaments reduced simulta- 
neously with the nuclear ones. 

In the last 5 years, we have made so 
many separate proposals, some of them 
quite contradictory, that not even a special- 
ist. in the Department of State can tell what 
our overall plan is, and how these pieces fit 
together. In addition, nobody seems to 
know which of these proposals were seri- 
ously discussed by the various branches of 
our Government before their presentation, 
which have received the approval of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
which have the support of our allies. 

Since September 1959, when the Soviet 
proposals for total disarmament galvanized 
us into action, a new approach to the prob- 
lem of disarmament seems to have developed 
in our Government. It was first indicated 
by some questions asked by Mr. Lodge at the 
United Nations; w it was spelled out by Sec- 
retary Herter in his speech before the Na- 
tional Press Club: u and was implemented 
by Mr. Eaton in his introductory statement 


For a history of this patient effort, see 
Department of State, “Postwar Foreign Pol- 
icy Preparation, 1939-45” (Washington, 
D. O., 1950); R. B. Russell, “A History of the 
United Nations Charter” (Washington, D.C., 
1958). 

59 Department of State Bull. (1943), pp. 
308-309. 

* CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, (vol. 91, pt. 6, p. 
8190). 

141 Department of State Bull. (1969), 
p. 615, at 620. 

u 42 idem (1960), p. 354, at 887. 
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at the 10-nation disarmament conference 
in Geneva.* 

For the first time, we seem to have rec- 
ognized the fact that disarmament is not 
an end in itself, that the security of the 
United States in a disarmed world would 
require the strengthening of various inter- 
national institutions—the establishment of 
a strong international police force, the de- 
velopment of better methods for solving 
international disputes, and the creation of 
new rules of international law which would 
protect nations against injuries to their 
vital interests by means short of war, such 
as subversive activities, economic boycotts, 
dumping, etc. After preaching for many 
years about the need for the rule of law in 
international affairs, we have finally out- 
lined some concrete steps in that direction. 


Publicity flasco 


Has this important action received proper 
recognition at home and abroad? Has it 
made clear to other nations that we are 
more peace-loving than the Russians and 
that we really want to establish the rule of 
law in the world? There can be no doubt 
that the answer is “no.” 

Why did it happen that way? 

In the first place, the new ideas were 
buried in long statements dealing with 
technical details of our new disarmament 
proposals. 

Secondly, these disarmament proposals 
seemed to put stress not on the great prin- 
ciples of an effective peace plan, but on a 
variety of studies which must be conducted 
before these principles can be spelled out. 
In reading our proposals, most people—in- 
cluding the newsmen—never got beyond the 
complicated first paragraphs, and as a result 
there was practically no reaction to the ex- 
citing new idea of a comprehensive peace 
plan; and even the newspapers which 
noticed it played the idea down rather than 
up. 
Thirdly, there was no indication of the 
seriousness of our proposals, as measured by 
prior consultations with Congress and our 
allies. 

Fourthly, there was no followup, no at- 
tempt to stimulate a debate in the Senate 
on the subject, no television address bringing 
the matter more directly before the Amer- 
ican people, no Presidential endorsement, no 
indication that the matter will be brought 
up at the next summit meeting, no con- 
certed action by our diplomatic mission 
abroad to bring the new ideas to the atten- 
tion of foreign governments and foreign 
newspapers. 

A great opportunity has thus been missed 
to create a favorable climate abroad for our 
foreign policy in an area where other nations 
are instinctively receptive to our proposals. 

New approach 

The remedy here would seem to be to 
duplicate the original United Nations ap- 
proach. There we developed a great idea 
and shepherded it carefully to a succcessful 
conclusion. Now we have a new idea which 
is a logical sequel to the other one. By a 
determined effort over a period of say 3 
years, we might be able to advance it from 
a tentative concept to a generally acceptable 
plan. 

To the extent that studies are needed, we 
can conduct them ourselves and present the 
results to the other nations, as we have 
done at Dumbarton Oaks, If we can do the 
job well, and I do not doubt that we can, 
we should have no difficulty in creating 
such a wave of enthusiasm around the world 
that even the Soviet Union would not find 
it advisable to oppose it. 

If, however, the Soviet Union should re- 
ject a proposal recognized by all as the only 
safe way towards peace, then we would ac- 


* New York Times, Mar. 16, 1960. 
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complish at least the other alm of our for- 
eign policy—to show to the peoples of the 
world who is the true lover of peace. We 
have really nothing to lose, and we can gain 
a tremendous amount. In any case, the risk 
of exploring the road to peace is much small- 
er than the risk of a continuing arms race 
and the prospect that nuclear weapons may 
soon come into the hands of persons who 
will have less inhibitions in using them than 
the present possessors. 


NEEDED: A NEW MANHATTAN PROJECT 


In conclusion, it seems clear that before 
the United States can create a more favorable 
world opinion for its foreign policy, it must 
reformulate this policy in positive and con- 
crete terms, both in the general area of 
peace planning and with respect to the more 
specialized problems of our relationship to 
the Soviet bloc, Western Europe, the Com- 
monwealth, Asia, Africa, and, last but not 
least, Latin America. 

The Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions is now engaged in this task and it has 
enlisted the support of all the important 
centers around the country; the studies al- 
ready published have developed a number 
of important new ideas which deserve wide 
public discussion. But the main burden of 
formulating the policy, of explaining it to 
the country and of selling it abroad rests on 
the executive branch of Government, and in 
particular on the President. If he should 
lead courageously, the Nation would follow, 
and other countries would also rally behind 
us, This cannot be improvised, however. 

A tremendous effort will be necessary to 
enable the next President to establish a 
meaningful foreign policy. As a minimum 
this effort should be similar in scope, size, 
and importance to the great research pro- 
gram which culminated in the establishment 
of the United Nations. Perhaps we should 
set our sights even higher and start a re- 
search effort comparable to the Manhattan 
project in the field of nuclear energy. 

Suggestions have been made recently for 
& separate National Peace Agency and for 
an Arms Control Research Institute But 
these projects are still too limited in scope 
both with respect to their subject matter 
and the resources to be drawn upon. It 
might be desirable to establish in addition 
a truly international research project in this 
field, in which men from many nations would 
join in an objective study of the problem of 
peace. 

Such a project might be under the direc- 
tion of an international peace commission, 
composed of 50 private individuals (10 
lawyers, 10 political scientists, 10 specialists 
in arms technology, 10 economists, and 10 
persons with experience in the work of the 
United Nations), with a staff of full-time 
research associates and part-time consult- 
ants. The Commission should be empow- 
ered to prepare detailed proposals not only 
for disarmament, but also for an interna- 
tional police force, settlement of interna- 
tional disputes and peaceful change, and 
development of underdeveloped countries. 
It should be required to finish its work in 
3 years, If the plan proposed by this Com- 
mission is deemed by most nations to be 
impartial and adequate, it would create such 
a wave of enthusiasm around the world that 
no nation would dare to oppose it. 

If such a worldwide project is deemed too 
ambitious, it might be tried on a smaller 
scale, e.g., within the framework of the At- 
lantic Community. At least, a commission 
with similar composition and object might 
be established in the United States, to guide 
our own study of the problem. It should be 
entitled to call upon the best men in the 
country and its research studies should be 
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given the highest priority. To finance the 
Commission's projects, one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent of the amount spent on armaments: 
should be sufficient; Planning for peace is 
less expensive than planning for war, but 
the peace planners still require much more 
than has been spent on their work during 
the last 15 years. 

With patience and perseverance, our 
Commission should be able to formulate an 
interrelated statement of our goals and to 
outline the concrete steps which we should 
take to reach these goals. If the President 
accepts this statement and uses all the power 
of his office to insure the support of the 
Congress and of the people of the United 
States, then the moment will come to pre- 
sent this new formulation to other nations 
for approval. If we do this job right, there 
can be but little doubt that our new foreign 
policy will be of the kind that will appeal to 
other nations and will receive their support. 

The United States has no ambition to rule 
the world in an authoritarian manner; its 
goal is Instead to create a world order in 
which all nations will be able to live in 
peace, freedom, and justice. Should we find 
a way to accomplish that goal, we can fully 
expect that all the nations of the world will 
accept it without any hesitation. If we suc- 
ceed in developing a foreign policy which 
will be favorable to our own survival and 
to the survival of the human race, we will 
not have to worry about creating a favorable 
world opinion. 


FOGARTY CONTINUES FIGHT FOR 
BETTER HEALTH FOR RHODE 
ISLAND AND THE NATION 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, this 
year of 1960 is one of particular signifi- 
cance in American history. It is one 
that may be marked in the future as a 
turning point in many aspects of our 
national life, It is a year that may well 
become known as the most significant of 
our century’s latter half—a year in 
which the tides of peace, of economic 
prosperity, and of health swelled to new 
crests. 

I am confident that, if this is so, the 
American destiny will reach new heights 
in these three great fields. I am con- 
fident because of the strength and char- 
acter of the American people—which 
profoundly infiuence the tides of peace, 
prosperity, and health here and 
throughout the world. Because of our 
people's strength, these tides will rise 
toward higher and higher achievement. 

In my home State of Rhode Island, 
where I see and know the character 
and strength of the American people 
so well demonstrated, we are certain 
that further progress can and will be 
achieved. As 1960 moves toward its 
closing months, the people of my State 
and of our ‘sister States will, in their 
judgments and choices, seek and select 
for their representative leaders those 
whose programs have in the past pro- 
vided positive action and real progress 
for better ‘economic security, for 
strengthening our efforts for peace, and 
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for advancing the welfare, the education, 
and the health of our people. 

In the past 20 years, I have devoted 
my own efforts as a Representative of 
the people of Rhode Island to providing 
programs for, and seeking ways to fur- 
ther, all of these areas of tremendous im- 
port to each of us. Moreover, I have 
been concerned—within the framework 
of the needs for advancing peace, eco- 
nomic betterment, and health, educa- 
tion, and welfare—with developing an 
area which is of basie and vital essenti- 
ality to progress in all of the three. 
This is the area of research in medical, 
biological, behavioral, sociological, edu- 
cational, and related sciences. It is 
from and through such research that 
there is coming and will come new 
knowledge for and new ways and means 
to the greatest possible attainments for 
and by our people. 

Research and the application of the 
knowledge it brings have amply proved 
that they pay substantial dividends. 
Through the programs which we in Con- 
gress have established, which I have 
been privileged to provide leadership for 
with the support and endorsement of my 
colleagues, America’s human research 
resources have been well mobilized and 
positive activities have been successfully 
undertaken in many fields of health, 
education, and welfare. 

PAST BENEFITS PORTEND FUTURE GAINS 


The year 1960 is one, I submit, in 
which we can and should, as we consider 
the benefits the last 10 to 20 years 
have brought in these fields, strengthen 
our efforts substantially. In my own 
20 years of service in the Congress, 
I have witnessed, participated in, and 
helped to win actions which I believe all 
of us will agree have been essential to 
bringing us to where we stand today— 
with America healthier than ever before 
in her history and occupying world rank 
3 leader in health and humane af- 

airs. 

The 86th Congress itself has been a 
particularly exciting and rewarding ex- 
perience for me in my role as chairman 
of the House Subcommittee on Appropri- 
ations for Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. In the 14 years that I have served 
either as chairman of this subcommittee 
or as ranking minority member, we have 
never heard such convincing demonstra- 
tion of need, such heartening progress in 
research endeavors, nor such tremendous 
opportunity to capitalize on current 
progress to bring untold benefit in future 
years, 


HEARTENING PROGRESS 
During the past 5 years, to mention a 
few specific examples of the tremendous- 


ly heartening progress, there have oc- 
curred such advances as the following: 


A new downward trend in 2 death 
rate caused by high blood pressure. 

An encouraging improvement in the 
cure rate in cancer, through which now 1 
in 3, instead of 1 in 4, cases of this dread 
disease can be arrested or cured. 

Effective vaccines for the prevention 
of paralytic polio, including the addition 
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in the very near future of a living virus 
vaccine that offers great promise and 
that will supplement the Salk killed 
virus polio vaccine which is already sav- 
ing lives and preventing crippling. 

Effective drugs for the ravaging and 
crippling conditions of arthritis, which 
numbers millions of victims. 

These are only a few examples from a 
long list of striking advances against the 
major killers and cripplers today, the 
chronic illnesses, which have come about 
in the last 5 years. Prior to this, we 
have observed as a result of the progress 
achieved through medical research, dra- 
matic advances such as: 

The removal of infections as an im- 
portant cause of death—resulting in 
great decreases in the death rates from 
diseases and infections such as pneu- 
monia, tuberculosis, and streptococcal 
infections. 

Progressive disappearance of rheu- 
matic heart disease as a killer of major 
importance—with the continuing de- 
cline of this disease promising its all but 
virtual elimination in the foreseeable 
future. 

Lifesaving advances in surgery for 
heart and lung disease that have opened 
great new frontiers and helped or com- 
pletely cured many thousands of other- 
wise doomed victims—through new, dar- 
ing surgical techniques involving tubes 
into the living human heart and open 
heart surgery. 

The results of gains and benefits such 
as these portend even greater advances 
for the future. These results are, of 
course, already shown in vital statistics— 
the statistics of life and death—which 
reveal increased life expectancy, dra- 
matic reductions in infant and maternal 
mortality, and more and more Amer- 
icans being able to remain in useful liv- 
ing and gainfully occupied, losing less 
time from productive living than ever 
before in our history. 

Thus, the story of American medical 
research in the past few years is one of 
drama, human interest, and conflict— 
conflict of man and his intellect. and re- 
sources against a common enemy, dis- 
ease. It is an unmistakable fact that 
man has been winning the conflict 
against his enemy. The programs of re- 
search and training and the construc- 
tion of research facilities are the strong 
bases upon which the great attack on 
disease operate. 

In the same years, those in the Con- 
gress who truly represented the feelings 
of the American people and perceived 
the needs for improving the health, well- 
being, and productivity of this Nation 
have fought hard against restraints and 
restrictions that stand-pat and cut- 
back budgets for medical research would 
have imposed. We have consistently 
succeeded, year by year, in winning this 
conflict, without which many victories 
in the conflict with disease itself would 
not have been won. 

MAJOR PROBLEMS REMAIN 

Yet much remains to be done in the 
conflict with disease. A glance at only 
three of our major health problems, ad- 
vances against which have been men- 
tioned, reveals the stark fact that we 
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have only scratched the surface with 
our accomplishments thus far: 

Mental illness continues as a major 
health problem with some 16 million 
suffering from it and more than a mil- 
lion having to be hospitalized each year. 

Heart disease causes nearly 900,000 
deaths each year—striking heavily 
through heart attacks among people in 
the most productive years of life. 

Cancer is an increasing problem, 
frighteningly so among our children. 
Cancer kills over 250,000 of all ages each 
year, attacks nearly half a million per- 
sons each year, and shows three- 
quarters of a million cases under treat- 
ment at any given time. 

While these and other health prob- 
lems that remain to be solved are vast, 
the developments in research and its 
application in recent years have greatly 
increased the areas of opportunity for 
still greater progress. 

Medical research has a still untapped 
potential for bringing new knowledge 
against mental illness, cancer, heart 
disease, and other ills. Medical and 
surgical treatments can bring their help 
to more and more suffering people 
through the wise use of drugs against 
the chronic killers and cripplers men- 
tioned above; and the employment of 
new surgical procedures against pre- 
viously inoperable cancer and heart 
disease conditions. 

Our expanded medical research pro- 
grams, which have more than repaid the 
investment in saved lives and increased 
productivity, show these and other real 
potentials for health gains of great di- 
mensions. Congress has realized this 
and has and will respond accordingly. 
We must examine the record to get a 
complete picture of what has happened 
in the past 8 years and to learn who have 
been the true supporters of this progress 
and achievement and who have been the 
stand-patters and opponents of maxi- 
mal progress. I refer specifically to the 
appropriations for the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, the major Federal source 
of funds for the support of medical re- 
search. Between 1953 and 1961, the ap- 
propriations for the National Institutes 
of Health were increased from $59 mil- 
lion to $590 million. 


LEADERSHIP FOR PROGRESS 


During this period, the whole Con- 
gress, as well as my colleagues on the 
committee, have given me support 
against a policy of ignoring the advice 
of the experts in the fields of medicine, 
education, and related areas. Each year, 
the pattern became clearer: Congress, 
alert to the expressed needs of the Na- 
tion and its people, provided for broad- 
ened medical research programs and for 
new programs to meet the new chal- 
lenges of our times; and each year the 
administration continued to prepare 
budget requests geared to the previous 
year’s needs. 

The appropriations formulated for 
fiscal year 1961 were no exception to 
past experience. The budget request for 
fiscal year 1961 was precisely the same 
as that voted by this Congress for fiscal 
year 1960 with one exception: it recom- 
mended a $5 million cutback in the pro- 
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gram for construction of health research 
facilities—a program that has demon- 
strated a justifiable demand many times 
greater than Congress has ever provided. 

Our subcommittee voted to restore the 
$5 million for construction of health re- 
search facilities and, based on the best 
information available, declared in our 
report that the budget for $400 million 
should be increased by $55 million. 

In the meantime, the Committee on 
Medical Research, formed by the Senate 
Health Appropriations Committee to 
study the needs and whether public 
funds were being spent wisely for medi- 
cal research, was accumulating its find- 
ings. The committee, composed of some 
of the most respected men in their fields, 
include Rhode Island’s Dr. J. Walter 
Wilson, professor and chairman of the 
department of biology of Brown Uni- 
versity. 

After careful study and weeks of in- 
tensive research, this committee has 
pointed out that the funds appropriated 
to NIH have been wisely administered 
and used well. The committee stressed, 
moreover, that the current budget re- 
quest was unrealistic. The gains in 
medical knowledge translated into pro- 
longed lives, healthier people, and higher 
potential for production that have been 
made thus far would be wasted if we did 
not capitalize on these gains for greater 
ones in the future. 


FUNDS ESSENTIAL TO WIN VICTORY 


The budget which I have recom- 
mended, therefore, takes this into ac- 
count. These funds are essential to win 
the victory we all seek over the formida- 
ble enemies of disease. These funds are 
reflective of the urgent needs on the one 
hand and of the opportunities we must 
take advantage of—for maximum prog- 
ress—on the other hand, They involve 
what will become the sure benefits of 
programs of the future for our young, 
our senior citizens, and those of the 
middle years. 

The startling cases of children killed 
or permanently crippled by diseases, 
such as polio, that do not need to occur 
or can be prevented are stark remind- 
ers that we must continue to build on 
the progress that has been made and 
that, increasing today’s investment, is a 
wise measure for future gains. 


RHODE ISLAND EXEMPLIFIES OPPORTUNITIES 


As one door is opened there comes 
the vision of more doors that can be 
unlocked. For example, one outstand- 
ing project to unlock new doors is a col- 
laborative perinatal study, in which 
Rhode Island is a key State. In this 
project, 50,000 expectant mothers will 
be interviewed and examined to corre- 
late cerebral palsy, mental retardation, 
and other kinds of brain damage to the 
events preceding and occurring at birth. 
Rhode Island’s Brown University has 
served as a model for the participation 
of 14 other institutions throughout the 
country. The program is already reap- 
ing a beginning harvest of new knowl- 
edge of use to the medical profession. 

Rhode Island also, I am proud to say, 
has taken a lead in the fleld of cancer 
diagnosis and was one of the first to 
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set up a cancer detection center. Under 
support of the National Cancer Insti- 
tute this center has made possible phys- 
ical examinations for all women over 
the age of 20, so that cases of uterine 
cancer can be detected while there is 
time for effective and early cure. Not 
only are gains being made in diagnosing 
cancer by means of cytology, but the 
relationship of cancer to virology is also 
being studied. Animals are being cured 
of certain kinds of cancers and being 
rendered immune to its recurrence. 
Children with leukemia are having their 
lives prolonged. Since so much prog- 
ress has been made so far we have the 
incentive for extending our research and 
of stepping it up at a more intensive 
pace than ever before. 
ACTION ON AGING AND OTHER PROBLEMS 


We are about to make great strides in 
understanding and contributing to the 
needs of the aging among our popula- 
tion. I count it a personal privilege to 
have sponsored legislation which estab- 
lishes the first White House Conference 
on Aging, to be held in January of 1961; 
and I wish to express thanks to all those 
who helped in its enactment and to 
those who are now working so hard to 
make it a success. Rhode Island and 
the other States have already conducted 
their State and regional conferences and 
are now preparing to participate in the 
White House Conference on Aging. 
This Conference has special implications 
and promises to offer possibilities for 
independent living for today’s and to- 
morrow’s retirement-age population. 
As we progress in our knowledge of all 
disease, we shall contribute more and 
more to the independence and capacity 
for living of the aging citizen. Action 
here and on such problems as those of 
hearing and speech defects will mean 
much to all of us. 

The deaf, hard of hearing, and those 
with speech defects constitute the great- 
est number of handicapped children in 
our Nation. The so-called independent 
living bill, and legislation to assist the 
deaf and hard of hearing will be a boon 
to large numbers of the Nation’s handi- 
capped. A report made by the Commis- 
sioner of Education 2 years ago indicated 
that only about one-fifth the number of 
needed speech correctionists and teach- 
ers of children with impaired hearing 
are now in the Nation’s schools. Positive 
legislative action will provide the re- 
quired training for greater numbers of 
audiologists, speech therapists, and 
teachers of the deaf and hard of hearing 
to meet the needs of between 1½ and 2 
million school-age children with speech 
and hearing impairments severe enough 
to interfere with their emotional, social, 
and intellectual development. 

The rate of progress in these two fields 
just mentioned—and in others like can- 
cer, heart disease and mental illness, is 
largely determined by the amount of 
support provided. We shall speed up 
that rate by just so much as we provide 
aid commensurate with the needs and 
potentials for new gains. Increasing 
support for medical research will further 
supplement, but will not limit, nor con- 
trol, nor interfere with, support from 
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non-Federal sources nor with the part- 
nership execution of programs by pri- 
vate and public agencies. This, too, has 
been proved conclusively by past expe- 
rience and the recent record; and the 
testimony and evidence that I have 
heard and seen and carefully studied 
bears out the point. 

In my home State of Rhode Island, we 
are particularly proud of what we have 
accomplished, through our own resources 
and by our own leadership, in establish- 
ing a broad spectrum of new and in- 
creased activities in medical research, 
training, and measures to apply knowl- 
edge to benefit people. We have done 
this with Federal grants and assistance 
as supplementary and complementary. 
We shall continue and strengthen these 
progressive and life and health saving 
programs, for I know that the fullest 
utilization of the State’s potential has 
not yet been reached and that we require 
increased supplemental support to com- 
plement the resources of our own which 
we are putting and will put into the at- 
tack on disease and disability. 

RHODE ISLAND RESOURCES DEVELOPING 

Today Rhode Island is playing a key 
role in the national effort against the 
dread killers and cripplers of disease. 
Today also Rhode Island's medical and 
health resources are outstanding in the 
developing of better and better serv- 
ices and facilities, ranging from those of 
the all-important physician to those of 
the colleges and universities and hos- 
pitals and private and public health and 
welfare agencies. 

Thus, the medical research and health 
programs under way in Rhode Island 
offer splendid examples of accomplish- 
ment and of new areas of promise. Our 
State institutions and organizations, 
both public and private, and their men 
and women—researchers, medical teach- 
ers, physicians, nurses, and allied health 
workers of all kinds—are bringing to the 
people of Rhode Island the very best in 
medical and health benefits. 

Supplementing and aiding them, and 
helping make many of the programs in 
the State possible, are funds from the 
National Institutes of Health for re- 
search, research training, building and 
equipping of research facilities, and 
Soer apenial health activities in Rhode 


In the past fiscal year these funds 
amounted to some $2,115,907 of support 
in Rhode Island. This support is help- 
ing in the national attack on disease, 
providing new and needed knowledge in 
a number of important fields, and it is 
helping our people and our State them- 
selves. 

It is a growing and encouraging field, 
this whole one of endéavor for health— 
one in which I am gratified to have 
served and one to which I shall con- 
tinue to devote my utmost efforts toward 
establishing and providing for programs 
that will benefit both the whole Nation 
and my own people in Rhode Island. 

Let me express my appreciation to my 
colleagues on the committee which I 
chair, and to all my other colleagues in 
both the House and Senate, for their 
own concern and interest in these vital 
programs. They have given me, in be- 
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half of their States and of the Nation as 
a whole, the backing and support with 
which we have been able to achieve the 
splendid record of health and medical 
legislation achievement for which the 
Congress has been acclaimed by scien- 
tists, physicians, many organizations, the 
press, and the public. 

In ‘conclusion, let me again stress my 
sincere conviction that we in Congress 
take a positive and progressive approach 
to providing for the programs for re- 
search, training, and related activities 
so that 1960 will be a landmark year. 
You may be sure that I will continue to 
fight for better health for Rhode Island 
and the Nation. 


THE SITUATION CONFRONTING 
AMERICAN INDUSTRIES AND 
WORKINGMEN AS A RESULT OF 
FOREIGN COMPETITION 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
closing days of the 2d session of the 86th 
Congress, I would like to offer for the 
information of my colleagues in the 
House a brief résumé of the situation 
that confronts American industries and 
American working men and women due 
to the failure of the Congress to take 
needed action to control and curtail the 
evermounting tide of foreign imports 
that threatens many of the Nation’s 
basic industries. 

At a legislative session of the U.S. 
Tariff Commission held on June 1 of 
this year, the Commission assumed arbi- 
trarily authority to interpret intent of 
Congress. At this point, I desire to read 
into the Recokp comments on the Com- 
mission’s decision representing a 4 to 2 
vote of the Commission in rendering a 
decision on the application of the lamb 
and mutton growers to prove injury in 
their industry: 

TARIFF COMMISSION SETS LEGAL PRECEDENT ON 
Import INJURY 

The fear of an anticipated increasing 
volume of future imports cannot, under the 
law, form a basis for the protection of a 
domestic industry. 

This interpretation of the basis of assess- 
ing import injury in escape clause cases was 
made by a four-member majority of the 
Tariff Commission on June 1 in a report 
covering the recent investigation of lamb 
and mutton, live lambs and sheep. 

The very definitive opinion, which has 
drawn considerable commendation in trade 
circles, notes that the relevant question the 
Commission is directed to answer in escape 
clause investigations is whether a product 
“ts * * * being imported in such increased 
quantities as to * * * threaten seri- 
ous injury to the domestic industry.” 

The majority stated: “The Commission 
cannot legislate a change in the law that 
would permit threat of serious injury to a 
domestic industry to be related to future im- 
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ports. Only Congress can legislate. Whether 
the law should be so changed is a question 
of policy for Congress alone to decide.” 

In other words, says the report, to justify 
a finding that imports are causing or threat- 
ening serious injury to the domestic indus- 
try the serious injury “must be imminent 
and not remote, conjectural or based on 
mere suspicion, rumor, fear, or possibility.” 


Mr. Speaker, as an indication of what 
faces a growing number of American in- 
dustries, I wish to call attention to hear- 
ings now held before the U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission under the peril point section of 
the Trade Agreements Act. 

These hearings are being held by the 
Tariff Commission to determine whether 
industries presently suffering from exces- 
sive imports can stand further reductions 
in import duties under the section of the 
present Trade Agreement Act that em- 
powers the President to further reduce 
import duties by 20 percent. The study 
will also try to determine what other 
American manufactured articles will 
have to face a cut in import duties, out 
of the list of some 2,500 articles now being 
considered by the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade at Geneva. 

PERIL-POINT STUDY STARTED 

A peril-point investigation of all articles 
(approximately 2,500) under consideration 
for possible trade concessions by the United 
States in the forthcoming GATT negotiations 
has been started by the Tariff Commission. 
Public hearings begin July 11. 

This investigation is required so that the 
Commission can obtain the facts 
with respect to each article on the “con- 
sidered” list as to: (1) the limit to which 
the modification of duties and other import 
restrictions, imposition of additional import 
restrictions, or specific continuance of ex- 
isting customs or excise treatment may be 
extended in order to carry out the purpose 
of the Trade Agreements Act, without caus- 
ing or threatening serious injury to domes- 
tic industries; and (2) the minimum in- 
crease in duties or additional import re- 
strictions required, if increases are required 
to avoid serious injury to domestic industries, 

If the Commission finds that an increase 
in duty or other restriction is im order it 
must promptly initiate, on tts own motion, 
an “escape clause” study of the article. 


Mr. Speaker, open proof of the dila- 
tory attitude of the Congress in this field 
can be found in the attempts of minority 
leader DIRKSEN of the other body in his 
proposal in the form of a joint resolu- 
tion setting up a Commission to study 
and report on the infiuence of foreign 
trade upon business and industrial ex- 
pansion in the United States. Like 
many other proposals, this one too is 
gathering dust in a pigeonhole of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
or the Senate Finance Committee. 


TRADE IMPACT STUDY 


Senate Minority Leader Evererr DIRKSEN 
(Republican of Illinois, and 17 other Repub- 
lican Senators) on June 13 introduced a 
joint resolution (S.J. Res. 208) which would 
“provide for a Commission to study and re- 
port on the influence of foreign trade upon 
business and industrial expansion in the 
United States.” 

The Commission’s 12 members, to be 
“broadly representative of the public” 
would be appointed by the President, and 
should report back to Congress by July 31, 
1961; $1 million is authorized for the work 
of the Commission. 
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Among the 10 areas enumerated for ex- 
ploration are: (1) the impact of foreign trade 
on the U.S. economy; (2) the differences in 
prices and labor costs; (3) aid by the United 
States and foreign governments to export 
trade; (4) protection by the United States 
and foreign countries against imports; (5) 
the effect of regional marketing arrange- 
ments on U.S. trade; (6) U.S. foreign invest- 
ments and their relation to foreign economic 
policy. 

The resolution was referred to the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee. No action is expected this session. 


Mr. Speaker, another good example of 
the efforts of the internationalist group 
to hamper the efforts of Congress can be 
found in the hearings presently going on 
in the Senate Finance Committee on H.R. 
5054, legislation recently approved by the 
House to require import labeling. The 
Treasury Department predicates its open 
opposition on the ground that it would 
be too much of a burden to enforce the 
legislation. 

IMPORT LABELING 

The Senate Finance Committee has ac- 
cepted statements in lieu of a public hearing 
on the hotly contested import labeling bill 
(H.R. 5054) passed by the House during the 
last session of Congress, and which provides 
that products imported in containers must 
be labeled as to country of origin when re- 
packaged. 

In its first public statement on the bill, the 
Treasury Department appealed to the Com- 
mittee to shelve the measure which could 
only place “an intolerable burden” on the 
Customs Bureau’s investigating staff. 

“The identification of a repackaged article 
as an imported article—bearing in mind that 
marking of the container upon importation 
complied with the law and the article itself 
did not have to be marked—would appear to 
mvolve difficult investigative problems in 
cases where an alleged violation is reported 
to customs.” Examples cited in the state- 
ment included: grains, fruits, vegetables, 
nuts, screws, bolts, nails, washers, playing 
cards, artificial flowers, fishhooks, chemicals, 
sewing needles, and buttons. 


Mr. Speaker, at this time, it might be 
well to remind my colleagues that a last- 
minute effort is being made in the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee to revive the so- 
called Boggs bill, H.R. 5, which squeezed 
by the House on a margin of three votes. 
Once again, the “long-haired” interna- 
tionalists are trying to buy friendship 
abroad at the expense of American in- 
dustry and American workers’ jobs. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT 


The Senate Finance Committee held hear- 
ings this month on the Boggs bill (H.R. 5) 
to encourage foreign investment abroad. 
(See May issue Trade Talk.) Businessmen 
and congressional witnesses urged approval 
of the amended bill, and Senator Javits, Re- 
publican, of New York, suggested it be fur- 
ther amended so that earnings on U.S. pri- 
vate foreign investments in the advanced na- 
tions would be eligible for tax deferral if 
invested in underdeveloped countries. 

This “‘cross-investment” provision, he said, 
could make available an additional $700 mil- 
lion a year in investment capital in Africa, 
southeast Asia, the Middle East, and Latin 
America. 


Mr. Speaker, some days ago on the 
floor of the House, I took the chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee to task because of the failure of the 
committee to grant a hearing on House 
Concurrent Resolution 512—Senate Con- 
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current Resolution 104, by Senator Kerr, 

of Oklahoma. At this point, I desire to 

read into the Recorp a letter addressed 
to Chairman MILLS of the House Ways 

and Means Committee, signed by the 42 

Members who cosponsored House Con- 

current Resolution 512, together with a 

list of additional Members of the House 

urging immediate action on this resolu- 
tion, which would declare it the sense 
of the Congress that we make no fur- 
ther cuts in our import duties for a period 
of 2 years: 

FEBRUARY 24, 1960. 

Re House Concurrent Resolution 512. 

Hon. WILBUR D. MILLS, 

Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear Mr. Mitts: On January 26, I intro- 
duced House Concurrent Resolution 512 
which would express the sense of Congress 
that the President should not negotiate fur- 
ther tariff reductions in the forthcoming 
GATT conference in Geneva and, further, 
that he should cause an inquiry to be made 
into the extent to which other countries are 
relaxing their import restrictions on our 
exports. 

Twenty-four other Members, both Demo- 
crats and Republicans, have introduced the 
resolution, and they have signed this letter 
requesting early hearings, 

A copy of the resolution is attached, It 
speaks for itself, but I would point out that 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1958 
was passed at a time when the deficit in our 
foreign dealings, our drainage of gold, and 
the extent of our being priced above world 
markets and similar facts had not yet come 
to the surface as they have in the past year. 

Also, I would call attention to the permis- 
sive character of the 1958 act. It did not 
say that tariff reductions must be made. 
What the President is authorized to do, he 
need not do and, indeed, should not do if 
underlying facts have so changed that it 
would be detrimental to the country if he 
carried out the authorization. 

The purpose of this communication is to 
request either that public hearings be held 
on the resolution or that your committee 
call before it Members who have introduced 
it, so that the House may have an opportu- 
nity to vote on the question. 

Sincerely yours, 

CLEVELAND M, BAILEY, ARCH A. MOORE, Jr., 
E. Y. Berry, James C. Davis, JOHN H. 
DENT, KEITH THOMPSON, W. J. BRYAN 
Dorn, O. C. FISHER, H. R. Gross, ROB- 
ERT W. HEMPHILL, CLIFFORD C. Mc- 
INTIRE, Noan M. MASON, JAMES C. OLI- 
VER, WINT SMITH, SAMUEL S, STRATTON, 
JAMES B. Urr, RUSSELL V. MACK, JOHN 
P. SAYLOR, JACKSON E. BETTS, THOR C. 
TOLLEFSON, THOMAS J. LANE, WAYNE 
L. Hays, VICTOR A, KNOX, KENNETH J, 
Gray, JOHN J. FLYNT, Jr., WILLIAM G. 
BRAY. 


Despite the bottleneck in the House 
Ways and Means Committee on House 
Concurrent Resolution 512, Members of 
the House continue to add their sponsor- 
ship to this worthwhile attempt to safe- 
guard our domestic industries. Mr. 
CEDERBERG, Of Michigan, and Mr. LEVER- 
ING, of Ohio, have cosponsored this reso- 
lution in recent days. 

Not all the indications are as gloomy 
as the ones I have just painted above. 
In this connection, I would like to read 
into the Record a recent article, under 
the caption Tough Foreign Competition 
Puts Business on Edge.” This article 
reports the findings of a conference held 
at the Harvard University Business 
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School on the impact of foreign imports. 
I am sure my colleagues will find much 
food for serious thought in this article: 


SEMINAR FoR Execs—TouGH FOREIGN COMPE- 
TITION Puts BUSINESS ON EDGE—PRODUCERS 
or STAPLE ITEMS FEAR A CONTINUING SLUMP 

(By Sylvia Porter) 

At a national business conference at the 
Harvard Business School a few weeks ago, by 
far the most popular seminar was devoted 
to the impact of foreign competition on pro- 
ducers of staple items—such as nails, nuts, 
bolts, barbed wire, pipefittings, etc. Crowded 
into the meeting hall for that session were 
executives from industries ranging from steel 
to textiles, electrical to ceramic tile. 

It was the unanimous opinion of the execu- 
tives, according to my informant, a Penn- 
sylvania manufacturer of steel pipefittings, 
that they had “lost our export markets and 
are now losing some of our domestic markets 
to foreign competitors.” 

A representative of the plywood industry, 
for instance, testified that his corporation 
had made an agreement with a Japanese 
firm whereby lumber was shipped from the 
United States to Japan, converted into ply- 
wood there and then returned to our country 
“at prices considerably lower than it is pos- 
sible to produce plywood here.” 

One of the country’s largest manufacturers 
of ceramic tile declared that his working 
force was down to 10 percent of its former 
level and his firm was now “making only the 
large and highly specialized small run 
items. All staple items are being imported.” 

My informant said “foreign equipment is 
often more modern than ours and our 
unions’ policy pegging production often 
means we're getting a much lower output 
per machine and man than foreign pro- 
ducers.” 

What brings me to this report is that re- 
sponsible industrialists from all over the 
country have been strongly disagreeing with 
a contention I made in this space recently 
that, despite our higher wage scale, the 
United States can find the answers to for- 
eign competition via our superior know-how 
and production efficiency, ingenuity and 
imagination, new processes and products, 
commonsense and courage. 

Perhaps producers of such consumer 
as cars, radios, toys, etc., can find the an- 
swers in know-how and ingenuity, they say, 
but not the producers of staple items, “for 
no amount of inventiveness can change the 
specifications on these products. They are 
made to national and international stand- 
ards which control every dimension.” 

Now other nations have the industrial 
plants and capacity to beat us in competitive 
markets. 

What, then, are the solutions? At this 
seminar, the executives came up with all 
sorts of answers—higher tariffs, getting into 
another business, importing parts, drastic 
cost-reduction drives. 

Many said that their only possible defense 
was building or buying plants abroad, even 
though they agreed that if generally adopted 
this policy would make us a violently de- 
pressed agricultural economy. 


Mr. Speaker, the fabled story of Nero 
fiddling while Rome burns is an under- 
statement of the situation that faces 
American industry and American econ- 
omy in the failure of the present Con- 
gress to face up to one of the most seri- 
ous situations America has faced in the 
180 years of its existence. 

The only way we can hope to carry out 
our commitments as leader of the free 
world is to have a good economic policy. 
With imports of foreign-made goods ex- 
ceeding our exports of American goods 
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by better than $4 billion annually, even 
a blind man can see with his cane that 
there are rough waters ahead. 

I want to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to an article which appeared in 
a recent issue of the Reader's Digest 
under the caption “The Coming Crisis 
in Gold”: 

THE COMING CRISIS IN GOLD 
(By James Daniel) 


In a pit cut out of the granite bedrock of 
Manhattan Island, five stories below the 
street floor of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, lies a treasure of pure gold of 
such concentrated weight that if it were not 
resting on mother earth it would plunge 
floor by floor through any building yet de- 
signed. In this elaborately guarded steel- 
and concrete-cased vault are 10,000 tons of 
brightly gleaming brick-shaped gold bars, 
worth $10 billion. (Only Fort Knox con- 
tains more—12,500 tons.) Why all this 
gold got there is a story vitally affecting the 
lives and fortunes of the American people. 

For, unlike the gold at Fort Knox, this 
gold does not belong to the United States. 
Much of it was once ours, but it now is 
owned by other countries; the Federal Re- 
serve stores it as a matter of convenience. 
In its huge vault are 96 heavy-steel cages, 
each containing the amount of gold owed 
to a foreign country or an international 
financial agency such as the World Bank or 
the International Monetary Fund. 

Each cage bears a tag giving the value 
of the gold it holds. The day I was there 
I saw one tag for $500 million and another 
for exactly $40,000,000.07. 

In addition to this supply, foreigners and 
international institutions are credited with 
more than $19 billion in claims directly or 
indirectly convertible into gold. These 
claims amount to 19,000 tons of gold. 

By a sobering coincidence, this is almost 
as much gold as the United States still has. 

To most Americans it comes as a shock 
to realize that there are two utterly differ- 
ent kinds of dollars: the dollar one US. 
citizen gives to another, which is a piece of 
green paper or a scrawl on a check; and the 
dollar given to a foreigner, which can in 
one way or another be converted into gold 
at the U.S. Treasury. Most of us think 
that we have not been on the gold standard 
since 1933, when the Government made the 
dollar inconvertible at home while leaving 
it convertible internationally. 


Mr. Speaker, there is no time for de- 
lay. Congress must face this issue, and 
I predict that it will be one of the major 
issues of the 87th Congress, which will 
convene in January. The present Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act must 
be materially changed or completely 
junked, and I shal! continue my efforts 
to so change this trade policy that we 
can have a sound economy without 
selling American jobs in order to buy 
friendship abroad. 


SAVING THE PRAIRIE POTHOLE 
“DUCK FACTORIES” OF MINNE- 
SOTA AND THE DAKOTAS 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, three- 
fourths of the wild ducks that ever see 
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the light of day in the continental 
United States are hatched in the 89 
counties of western Minnesota and east- 
ern North and South Dakota known as 
the prairie pothole area. In recent 
years, more than one third of the 1,350,- 
000 potholes in this area have been 
drained through Federal subsidies— 
payments by the Department of Agri- 
culture to the farmer for half the cost 
of draining wetlands and the whole cost 
of technical assistance for such drain- 
age. Countless more such potholes 
have been drained without Federal 
assistance. 

As Sport Fisheries and Wildlife Bu- 
reau Director Daniel H, Janzen recently 
told the Congress: 

The handwriting is on the wall for the 
waterfowl resources of this Nation unless 
destruction of its breeding habitat is halted. 


Fortunately, two recent developments 
hold out some hope that we are going to 
reverse the trend and preserve, rather 
than wipe out, these invaluable water- 
fowl breeding grounds. 

The first such development is the 
agreement, dated May 2, 1960, between 
the Department of the Interior and the 
Department of Agriculture whereby 
county ASC committees in the 89 coun- 
ties of the prairie pothole area will no 
longer be able to go ahead and subsidize 
the drainage of the potholes without 
notifying the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
Under existing law, the Fish and Wild- 
life Service has no way of knowing what 
potholes are to be drained with Govern- 
ment funds, and no opportunity to pro- 
test. For example, in the period 1951- 
55, 256,700 acres of duck habitat were 
drained in the 89-county area at a cost 
to the taxpayers of $5,639,723, while the 
Fish and Wildlife Service was acquiring 
a measly 3,462 acres—a ratio of 74 acres 
drained for 1 acre saved. 

Under the May 2, 1960, agreement, 
when a farmer applies to his ASC com- 
mittee for a Federal subsidy the ASC 
committee must notify the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. The Service will then 
investigate and report to the ASC com- 
mittee whether it objects to subsidizing 
the proposed drainage. The inspection 
will also give the Fish and Wildlife 
Service a chance to buy or lease the 
land if it finds it suited for wildlife pur- 
poses. 

While the May 2, 1960, agreement pro- 
vides that the ASC committee has final 
authority for approving or disapproving 
drainage subsidies, I am confident that 
local ASC committees will not go ahead 
and spend the taxpayers’ money in de- 
fiance of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
recommendation that drainage not pro- 
ceed because it will harm wildlife. I 
have asked both the Agriculture and the 
Interior Departments for full current re- 
ports on the administration of the May 
1960 agreement. I intend to call to the 
attention of Congress any instances 
where ASC committees defy Fish and 
Wildlife Service recommendations, and 
ask for remedial action. 

The May 1960 agreement is the direct 
result of a request by the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in May 1959, in 
its report on the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill that the Department of Agri- 
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culture “cooperate fully in its drainage 
programs in the North Central area with 
the waterfowl preservation program of 
the Department of the Interior.” I wish 
to commend, for the cooperation in 
reaching the May 2, 1960, agreement, 
L. A. Janzen, Director, Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife, Fish and Wild- 
life Service, Department of the Interior; 
Paul M. Koger, Administrator, Agricul- 
tural Conservation Program Service, 
Department of Agriculture; and D. A. 
Williams, Administrator, Soil Conserva- 


‘tion Service, Department of Agriculture. 


The full text of the May 2, 1960, agree- 
ment follows: 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
BUREAU or Sport FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, AND THE 
AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM SERV- 
ICE AND THE SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, PROVIDING FOR 
COOPERATIVE ARRANGEMENTS FOR REVIEWING 
WILDLIFE VALUES IN DRAINAGE PROPOSALS 
IN 89 COUNTIES IN MINNESOTA, NORTH DA- 
KOTA, AND SOUTH DAKOTA, May 2, 1960 
The purpose of this agreement is to set 

forth objectives and policies to guide co- 

operatiye efforts of the three agencies speci- 
fically with respect to review of wildlife 
values on lands for which farmers have re- 
quested cost sharing on drainage in the 
prairie pothole counties of Minnesota, North 

Dakota, and South Dakota. 

It is the intent of the three agencies to 
provide in timely fashion to the ASC county 
committees information and data on the 
effect of requested drainage in the 89-county 
prairie pothole area on waterfowl and other 
wildlife resources so that these committees 
may be apprised of the effect that the re- 
quested drainage would have on wildlife 
resources in making their decision to ap- 
prove or disapprove the applications for cost 
share assistance on drainage. 

It is mutually agreed that there are prime 
waterfowl producing values as well as high 
agricultural values in this 89-county area 
and that both are affected by drainage and 
should be taken into account in deciding 
about public assistance for drainage, 

It also is mutually agreed and understood 
that the ASC county committees have final 
authority for the approval or disapproval of 
cost sharing on drainage applications, This 
agreement does not modify that authority. 

In carrying out these objectives: 

The ACP service will recommend to the 
State ASC committees in Minnesota, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota that the ASC 
county committees take appropriate steps 
to notify designated officials of Fish and 
Wildlife Service of drainage requests to- 
gether with same information given the Soil 
Conservation Service at the same time the 
Soil Conservation Service is requested (ACP— 
247) to determine need and practicability 
of the requests. The agricultural conser- 
vation program service will recommend to 
State ASC committees that ASC county com- 
mittees afford a reasonable time specified by 
each committee for receipt of a report from 
the Fish and Wildlife Service on the effect 
of the drainage before taking final action 
on the farmer’s request, and advise Fish and 
Wildlife Service of action taken. 

To facilitate review and reporting on wild- 
life aspects of drainage applications by Fish 
and Wildlife Service, pertinent records, maps 
and photographs will be made accessible in 
ASC offices to designated representatives of 
Fish and Wildlife Service. To the extent 
duplicated copies are required, Fish and 
Wildlife Service will assume the cost. 

The Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 


life will assign available field staff to investi- 


gate the area proposed for drainage to the 
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extent resources will permit and will (1) 
advise the applicant of wildlife values and 
alternatives, including the program of land 
purchase or lease for wildlife purposes, and 
(2) provide a report to the ASC county 
committee on drainage areas investigated, 
appraising the effect of the proposed drain- 
age in wildlife values and give information 
as to offers made for purchase or lease of 
the land involved. This report will be pro- 
vided within a time specified by the ASC 
county committee. The ASC county com- 
mittee also will be advised whenever a re- 
port will not be submitted. 

The Sofl Conservation Service will report 
to the ASC county committee on need and 

bility of drainage applications (form 
ACP-247) as promptly as possible after the 
referral has been received. Representatives 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service will be in- 
formed when the Soil Conservation Service 
reports are forwarded to the ASC county 
committee. Criteria for reporting need and 
practicability by the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice shall continue to take into. account. wild- 
life values, land eapability, limitation on 
bringing new land into agricultural produc- 
tion and other criteria. and standards as set 
forth in Service policies and handbooks. 

To facilitate review and reporting on wild- 
life aspects of drainage applications by Fish 
and Wildlife Service, pertinent records, maps, 
and photographs will be made accessible in 
work unit offices to designated representa- 
tives of Pisi and Wildlife Service. To the 
extent copies are required, Fish 
and Wildlife Service will assume the cost. 

Work Unit Conservationists will cooperate 
in arranging joint inspection with Fish and 
Wildlife Service representatives in the field 
or joint review of available records of drain- 
age applications whenever practicable. 

Whenever the ASC county committee de- 
cides. not to approve cost sharing for specific 
drainage applications because of the re- 
ported damage to wildlife, the Son Conserva- 
tion Service will also withhold technical 
assistance. 


Mr. Speaker, the second hopeful de- 
velopment. for the 89-county pothole 
area is the formation of a private 
group to solicit private contributions: to 
supplement the program of acquiring 
waterfowl breeding grounds now being 
undertaken by the Department of In- 
terior and by various State conservation 
agencies. The Department of Interior 
uses the proceeds of the $3. duck stamp 
and the State voluntary agencies, use the 
proeeeds of the 11 percent Pittman- 
Robinson Act tax on the sales of arms 
and ammunition. The program of wet- 
lands aequisition under these two pub- 
lie programs has unfortunately slowed 
down. A vicious circle has developed. 
As. duck hunting dwindles, fewer duck 
stamps and ammunition are sold, fewer 
refuges are provided, and the duck 
hunting gets progressively worse. 

Leader of the voluntary group is æ dis- 
tinguished Wisconsin conservationist 
and sportsman, Ben L. Boalt, Box 122, 
Cedarburg, Wis. 

A recent news story by Russell G. 
Lynch, of the Milwaukee Journal, sets 
forth the efforts: of Mr. Boalt. and his 
associates to stimulate interest in such 
a fund-raising drive to augment the 
various Government purchase-lease 
programs: 

Duck NESTING GROUNDS SUBJECT aT LUNCHEON 
(By R. G. Lynch) 

A national effort to save wild duck nesting 
grounds in the United States, as Ducks Un- 
limited does in Canada, was discussed Thurs- 
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day by leading sportsmem of the Milwaukee 
metropolitan area at a luncheon arranged by 
Ben Boalt of Cedarburg. 

Robert W. Burwell, St. Paul, Minn., re- 
gional director of the Bureau of Sport Fish- 
eries and Wildlife, told the group that he had 
just come from Washington, D.C., where he 
had talked over the proposal with Daniel H. 
Janzen, Bureau Director. Janzen, he re- 
ported, was enthusiastic about the idea of 
private cooperation in saving the nesting 
areas. 

POPULATIONS ARE DOWN 


The pothole country of the Dakotas and 
Minnesota, focus of a controversy over subsi- 
dized farm drainage, is in Burwell's region, 
along with Wisconsin and other States. 

Burwell told the group that in the Mis- 
sissippi flyway waterfowl populations were 
well below the 10-year average: Mallards, 16 
percent; redheads, 47 percent; canvasbacks, 
62 percent; Canada geese, 7 percent. 

The luncheon group included John Ro- 
madka, Waukesha, president of the National 
Retriever Club; Arthur Molstad, former con- 
servation commissioner; Dae Shawl, Jos. 
Schlitz Brewing Co.: Owen Gromme, of the 
museum; Jack Frazer, editor of the Field 
Trial News; H. A. Dunham, former profes- 
sional trapshooter; William Frankfurth, 
sporting goods wholesaler; Carl Koeffler, vice 
president of the Waukesha Gun Club; and 
Lester Dundas, manager of the Federal refuge 
at Horicon. Harold (Buck) Storey, a Ducks 
Unlimited leader (not present), has offered 
to be legal counsel for the group. 

The meeting was strictly exploratory and 
Boalt said that he would await. the reaction 
of sportsmen and wildlife lovers before mak- 
ing any further move. He invited comments. 

PROPOSALS ARE LISTED 

Among the proposals for the direction ac- 
tivities might take were these: 

A foundation to supplement the Wildlife 
Bureau's purchase-lease program, with funds 
to. be solicited from individuals and indus- 
tries. 

An effort to enlist the cooperation of Min- 
nesota’s successful wetlands. acquisition or- 

om and expand fts program to a na- 
tional basis. 

A national wetlands or waterfowl associa- 
tion, patterned after the National Parks As- 
sociation, to engage im fund-raising activi- 
ties, including the sale of souvenirs, etc.,, at 
popular refuges. 


Mr. Speaker, F hope that conservation- 
ists everywhere: wil? fully support the 
efforts: of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
to save the prairie potholes pursuant to 
the May 1960 agreement and the efforts 
of private citizens like Mr. Boalt to sup- 
plement the refuge-buying program. 


DISASTER, RELIEF PROGRAM FOR 
POLAND 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. PAT- 
MAN). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Froon] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr, FLOOD: Mr. Speaker, I an- 
nounced today that Senator HUBERT H, 
Humpurey and I have legislatively in- 
itiated a disaster relief program for Po- 
land, where recent floods have wreaked 
havoe on many urban, rural, and farm 
areas in that country. 

Officers and members of the board of 
direetors of the Pulaski Foundation, of 
which I am a member of the board, have 
in recent days been in touch with both 
Senator Humrnrey and myself for the 
purpose of establishing a Federal aid 
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program to authorize the donation of 
$t million in surplus agricultural com- 
modities and other surplus property for 
the needs of the disaster areas and flood 
vietims in Poland. 

To officially establish such a Federal 
program, I introduced a bill in the House 
of Representatives today and Senator 
HUMPHREY did the same in the Senate. 

Two officers of the foundation—Mr. 
Frank Piesecki, a well-known aircraft 
manufacturer from Pennsylvania and 
Mr. Joseph Lester, a leading automobile 
dealer from the Congressman’s home 
town of Wilkes-Barre, Pa—have just 
returned from a 6-week visit to Poland 
for the purpose of making arrangements 
for the rehabilitation of Gen. Casimir 
Pulaski’s birthplace in Poland, and they 
reported to me that the floods that 
struck Poland during recent days were 
the worst in over 50 years and severely 
affected most of that nation. They said 
that some 2,500 towns. and villages. felt 
the ravages of the flooding conditions, 
500.000 acres of farmland are under 
water, 200,000 farms have been dam- 
aged, 1 million people adversely affected, 
and some $100 million in damages were 
caused by the disaster. 

I point. out. that the American Red 
Cross, has, recognized the seriousness of 
the Polish flooding conditions and has 
dispatched $10,000 to the Red Cross in 
Poland, and CARE has dispatched an 
emergency shipment of badly meeded 
clothing. as have various church organ- 
izations throughout. the United States. 

The Polish Flood Relief Committee 
will make arrangements to have one of 
its ships available in New York to trans- 
port the: commodities and material pro- 
vided for in this bill. 

The humanitarian program that we 
proposed this week is done in the very 
best, American tradition. The people of 
Poland have been and always will be 
friends and admirers: of the United 
States and they will know and appre- 
ciate this aid from the United States. 

The Flood-Humphrey bill has been in- 
troduced at a very difficult time because 
Congress may adjourn shortly. How- 
ever, the damage and devastation is so 
serious and widespread in Poland that 
I will press for their bill's enactment 
just as soon as Congress goes back into 
session in January because, the need for 
commodities and material will certainly 
remain in the months to come. despite 
the outstanding work being done by re- 
lief organizations both here and in Po- 
land. 


HAITI 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the U.S. Congress who has 
traveled by jeep and horseback over the 
mountains and valleys of the Republic of 
Haiti, I am concerned about the health, 
education, and welfare of the Haitian 
people and the vital importance of their 
country in the duel now current in the 
“American Mediterranean,” the Carib- 
bean Sea, between the Soviet Gauleiter of 
Cuba, Fidel Castro, and the freedom 
fighters of the area, the latter the nat- 
ural allies of the United States of Amer- 
fea. 


1960 


One of my study trips to Haiti was 
made this year. Distressing as the con- 
dition of the people was in previous years, 
it was truly desperate in 1960. Right on 
the front porch of the United States, 
one finds holvels instead of homes, small 
farmers starving in a tropical fairyland, 
and school children without energy to 
learn the ABC’s. Can State Department 
policymakers remain blind to the dangers 
inherent in this situation? Are there 
no leaders capable of producing a crash 
program that would clean up this 
noisome, open wound on the flank of the 
Western Hemisphere? Where is the 
imagination and where is the resource- 
fulness for which the American people 
are justly famous? It requires no mir- 
acle for the 180 million U.S. citizens to 
find the ways and means to renew the 
health and strength of 3,500,000 Haitian 
citizens. 

Both our policymakers and our citizens 
ought to realize that it is impossible to 
sweep the island of Hispaniola, now oc- 
cupied by Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic, under the rug. It is no con- 
structive achievement to ignore the 
peoples of these two Republics or to 
imagine that they can be quarantined 
without vast harm to our own country. 
To put the case bluntly, it must be 
understood that Soviet China and the 
Kremlin, collaborating closely in the 
Caribbean, have already selected and 
indoctrinated their own candidates for 
supreme power in Haiti and the Domin- 
ican Republic. Has it been forgotten 
that, even politically, “nature abhors a 
vacuum.” The masterminds in Peiping 
and Moscow have their boys ready for 
the kill. 

In this connection, it may be useful to 
study the recent statement of President 
Francois Duvalier of Haiti. Dr. Du- 
valier claims that his people are rot- 
ting in misery, hunger, nudity, sickness, 
and illiteracy,” while U.S. aid to the 
nation is inadequate. Deeply ominous 
is President Duvalier’s warning that 
Haiti must choose between “two great 
poles of attraction in the world today to 
concretize its needs.” This was an ob- 
vious reference to the possibility of an 
official Haitian démarche in the direction 
of the Soviet bloc. 

Trusted advisers of President Duvalier 
heralded this pronouncement, made in a 
speech at Jacmel, second coffee port of 
the Republic, as one of the most mean- 
ingful of his entire 33 months as chief 
executive. In this address Dr. Duvalier 
emphasized the desperate need Haitians 
have for good roads, airports, sugar 
mills, hydroelectric and irrigation 
projects. Faced with construction prob- 
lems of this magnitude, the Haitian 
leader concluded his speech with these 
words: 

We are at the limit of our sacrifices; we 
are exhausted. 


If it is true, as President Duvalier 
claims, that Haiti has been living on 
“promises, smiles, encouragement, 
recommendations, hesitations, slow 
waiting and incomprehension,” the ad- 
monition should be considered, seriously 
and immediately. Loss of time, while 
a Red tidal wave is washing the shores 
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of every island in the Caribbean, is like 
unto irretrievable death, not merely for 
Haitians, but also for all other Amer- 
icans. 

The dilemma is clear: either the prob- 
lems of Haiti and the Dominican Re- 
public will be solved by friends of 
representative government; or two 
more Fidel Castros will be installed on 
an island that can serve as the staging- 
area for an all-out assault on the 
Panama Canal. 


REVISION OF CERTAIN HOUSE 
RULES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. PAT- 
MAN). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. FLYNN] is recognized for 60 min- 
utes. 

Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, as we 
draw near to the close of this legislative 
session it becomes crystal clear to many 
of us here and to many citizens through- 
out the country that the rules of this 
House under which we operate have de- 
fects—defects that are working against 
the best interest of the people of the 
United States. 

I realize that these rules have been 
adopted by older Members, wiser heads, 
and by people who have given consid- 
erable thought and consideration to 
them. I realize that as a freshman I 
certainly do not know all about the rules 
or those that have existed in the past. 
On the other hand, I believe that as a 
freshman Member the greatest contri- 
bution I can possibly make, and the 
greatest contribution that the other 
freshmen can make, is to bring to this 
body the viewpoint of the average citi- 
zen, the average American, in the out- 
lying sections of our country. We in this 
Congress truly represent their feelings. 

I believe that we have that common 
touch and closeness to the people that 
many of our senior colleagues who have 
been here for many years may have 
grown away from. 

The people out through the country 
are certainly not unaware that the rules 
under which we operate are restrictive 
and do not always result in justice for 
the American people. The schoolboys 
and schoolgirls that go to our one-room 
schools and our consolidated district 
schools are taught the glory of this great 
body, They are taught that the pa- 
triots, yes the revolutionists, of 1776 de- 
termined that there would not be taxa- 
tion without representation. Those pa- 
triots who threw off a foreign yoke and 
threw off oppression in order that we 
might have a government of, for, and 
by the people did so because they be- 
lieved in a principle of government that 
freemen are able to govern themselves 
and that all men should have a voice in 
that Government. 

Today, however, under the rules that 
we have adopted, we have taken the de- 
mocracy out of our democratic form of 
government in many respects. I refer 
in particular to the Rules Committee. It 
is only fitting and proper that this body 
should have a Rules Committee, a Rules 
Committee designed to direct the orderly 
flow of legislation onto this floor in order 
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that consideration can be given to all 
bills coming before it offered by Members 
of this body. It is no different than the 
traffic cop that the police force has sta- 
tioned at a busy corner downtown. It 
is the function of the traffic cop not to 
confiscate the car that you ride in, not 
to set up a blockade so you cannot go 
through, but to direct the traffic so that 
you and the others may pass in an orderly 
manner and reach your destination. 
That is the true function of the Rules 
Committee. 

Under our rules we have made it pos- 
sible for the members of that committee 
to usurp or to take unto themselves cer- 
tain power, absolute power, that it never 
was the intention of this body to convey, 
powers that are too great for any one 
committee to have, because these men are 
able not only to stifle legislation intro- 
duced into this House or into the Senate, 
but they have the power of life and death 
over this legislation. 

Let us look at the committee as pres- 
ently set up. 

These are 12 men; fine men individu- 
ally, men of honor and integrity, men of 
great ability and leaders in this great 
House. Most of them are men with 
many years of service. But if six of 
these men refuse to pass out a bill that 
comes to their committee, it stays there 
indefinitely and dies there, Thereby 
they have the power of life and death 
over the bill and, like the traffic cop on 
the corner, they not only can direct the 
flow of legislation, but they can kill it 
just as if the traffic cop confiscated the 
car in which you were riding. 

They say that the number of bills they 
hold up runs only to 7 to 10 percent of 
the bills that are referred to them. But 
what bills fall into this area? I will tell 
you what bills fall into this area. They 
are the bills affecting the people, affecting 
the little people; they are bills that are 
beneficial to people who do not have the 
money to hire a lobbyist, who do not 
have the money to hire somebody to 
come up here and represent them. 
Those bills are held in this committee 
and this is against the best interests of 
the people of this country. 

Specifically, let us talk about a few of 
the bills that are currently being held in 
these final days of this session. I under- 
stand there are to be no more meetings 
of the Rules Committee. But if there 
are, it is an open secret that these bills 
will not be voted out and will die in the 
committee. 

To what do I refer? I refer to a hous- 
ing bill, a housing bill that will protect 
the underprivileged and those whose 
earnings are substandard; a bill that 
would furnish decent housing and a de- 
cent home for their children, their wives 
and family; these American citizens who 
need the help of their Government in 
order that they may have decent hous- 
ing; people who do not have the money 
to hire a lobbyist to come here and rep- 
resent them. 

This bill was introduced into the Con- 
gress by their Representatives. It has 
had a full hearing by the committee to 
which it was referred. It was voted out 
of that committee by a favorable report 
and sent to the police force for orderly 
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direction through the House of Repre- 
sentatives. But the police force has 
confiscated the bill. It has been holding 
it and is holding it and is permitting this 
session of the Congress to expire without 
giving the Members of this body an op- 
portunity to debate and discuss it. 

This is the greatest. deliberative body 
in the world and this committee is deny- 
ing the Members of this body an oppor- 
tunity to debate, to discuss, to pass and 
vote upon a bill which is in the interests 
of the people of the United States, all the 
people of this great country. And if the 
rules of this House permit this, then the 
rules should be changed. 

Let us talk about the school construc- 
tion bill. What does that bill do? To 
begin with, the people of this Nation, 
the good people, family men, men of 
good position, men who have been able 
to go out into suburbia and build them- 
selves a $20,000 home, men with chil- 
dren, find that they must. build class- 
rooms in order to give these children 
the education they should have in this 
great and free land. But they find that 
to build these classrooms means that a 
tax will be imposed upon their real es- 
tate, real estate which now bears the 
entire burden of constructing class- 
rooms. They find that this tax is so 
onerous that it virtually means confisca- 
tion of the $20,000 home that they may 
own in suburbia. These good men, these 
citizens, the backbone of your commu- 
nity and my community, the type of men 
we like to go to for advice, these men 
have felt, together with their wives, that 
there should be some assistance in the 
building of these classrooms, from the 
Federal Government. They have gone 
to their respective Congressmen with 
their thoughts and the Congressmen, 
expressing their will and the view of 
these people, have introduced bills both 
in the House and in the Senate. These 
bills have been referred to the respec- 
tive committees and passed out of the 
committees. of both House and Senate, 
by a favorable vote. 

What. happened then? Then these 
bills were taken up on the floor of both 
the House and Senate and were passed 
by a majority of both Houses. For the 
next 3 years under these bills. the Fed- 
eral Government would give matching 
funds to any school district. in this Na- 
tion where a school is needed and where 
they do not have adequate funds to build 
it. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman. yield? 
man. 

Mr. BAILEY. That one bill and one 
or two others frozen in the Rules Com- 
mittee are bills that have been passed 
by both Houses of Congress and are 
being bottled up in the Rules Committee 
under this broad authority granted in 
the rules of the House to allow one single 
individual to prevent the Speaker of the 
House from naming conferees. The 
school bill, which the gentleman referred 
to, is the best example. That was ap- 
proved by the Senate, it was approved 
by the House and we are today denied the 
privilege of going to conference under 
rules which permit a single individual to 


I yield to the gentle- 
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object to the Speaker’s naming conferees. 
Does the gentleman agree with me that 
that is one of the corrections that should 
be made in the rules. of the House? 

Mr. FLYNN. I agree with the gentle- 
man from West Virginia and I thank him 
for his contribution. As he says, this 
bill has passed both Houses. It has been 
approved by a majority of the Members 
of Congress. But before this bill can 
go to conference, so that minor differ- 
ences that exist between the two can be 
ironed out, it is possible under the rules 
of the House for any one Member to re- 
quest that it be sent to the Rules Com- 
mittee, and one member of the Rules 
Committee did make that request. That 
bill was referred to the Rules Committee 
many, many weeks ago. And there that 
bill remains today in the final hours of 
this session. And this Rules Commit- 
tee—or should I say only six or seven 
members of that committee, six or seven 
men have the power and are using their 
power to thwart not only the will of the 
entire Congress, the House and the Sen- 
ate, but they are using it to disfranchise 
the voters in every district in this coun- 
try except the six or seven districts from 
which they come. 

To whom do we owe our responsibility? 
Whose love and affection do we want? 
The love and affection of these six Con- 
gressmen—who are taking unto them- 
selves the power to disfranchise the 
people who elected you and me? Or do 
we owe our loyalty and our friendship to 
the people of our districts? Are we afraid 
to speak up? Are we willing to speak up 
and demand that these bills come up on 
the floor of the House before we go home 
so that the House of Representatives as 
a body can consider those bills that have 
not beem passed and so that. conferees 
can be appointed to iron out the differ- 
ences. in the housing bill so that it can 
go to the President for his signature and 
become law? 

A bill put.in by one of my good friends, 
the Congressman from. the Fifth District 
of Milwaukee: [Mr. Reuss], the bill, H.R. 
3626, the Reuss-Clark bill, which is an 
anti-inflation bill, has been tied up in 
the Committee on Rules for the past 14 
months. Our colleague is a member of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
reney and has made a great contribution 
to this Congress. This body has had no 
opportunity to give consideration to that 
bill. 

The Committee on Rules. is like a traf- 
fic cop, I repeat, and it should direct this 
legislation through the Halls of the Con- 
gress in an orderly way. It has no 
power inherent or otherwise to veto or to 
stifle or to prevent entirely the passage 
of legislation that has been introduced in 
the interest: of people. Now what.can be 
done about this? The time to review 
this and to consider it is now. In the 
closing days of this session when the peo- 
ple of the country are burning from the 
smart of being denied the opportunity to 
get Federal help to build classrooms: for 
the children of this Nation, when you 
and I are going home and have to tell 
our people that we are unable to get a 
bill out on the floor of the House and that 
we are unable to get a hearing on that 
bill—now is the time to consider this. 
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Mr. Speaker, I have criticized the 
Committee on Rules. I have criticized 
the power that we, as a body, have given 
to this Committee on Rules and I have 
criticized the Committee on Rules for 
the abuse of the power that they have. 
Now what should be done about it? 
When you criticize, you should offer 
something constructive, something in the 
way of a plan to correct the abuses that 
exist. I propose, first of all, that this 
body as it reorganizes for the 87th Con- 
gress in January of next year readopt a 
rule that was prevalent and existed for 
many, Many years—the 21-day rule so 
that any bill which is referred to the 
Committee on Rules and which lies on 
the desk for 21 days may by a small 
minority be taken from the desk and be 
brought before the House for considera- 
tion either to be passed or to be killed. 
I suggest that this 12-man committee 
be increased to a committee of 15 and 
that there be added to the committee 
the Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, the majority leader and one other 
Member. I suggest that in the event of 
a tie vote on this committee, if it ever 
again becomes even in number or for 
that matter if any committee becomes 
even in number, and the question should 
come before the committee as to voting 
out of the committee any bill, that a tie 
vote should be considered as a vote in the 
affirmative, to vote that bill out. I then 
propose, and I think this is the most 
important of all, that the members of 
the Committee on Rules be elected—that 
they be elected by the respective caucuses 
of the Democratic and Republican Party. 
I think the Democratic Party caucus can 
elect the members, and it has the right 
to choose members to that committee, 
and that we will send to that committee 
men who are willing to be a traffic cop 
and not a man who would confiscate the 
car itself in which you are riding. We 
would send to that committee men who 
are dedicated to the thought that this is 
a great deliberative body, and that it is 
their responsibility to carry out these 
functions, and to conduct the Govern- 
ment in the same fashion in which it was 
molded, of, by, and for the people and in 
the interest of all of the people. This, I 
believe, would solve what I consider to 
be the worst and basest rule that we have, 
and this solution would again return 
democracy to this democratic form of 
government. It has been said in the 
past. that we cannot. live half slave and 
half free. I say today, we cannot. live 
half democratic and half autocratic, 
and when six members of this committee 
have the power that they do, they have 
the power of engaging in autocratic gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. WOLF. I would like to make a 
few unanimous consent requests, and 
then I would like to make some com- 
ments. 

Mr. FLYNN. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
opportunity to congratulate the distin- 
guished Congressman from Wisconsin 
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for his courageous, dramatic and effec- 
tive presentation on the floor of Congress 
of the problem that disturbs so many 
of us. I concur wholeheartedly with the 
premise of his talk, and find little with 
which to disagree. 

I further state that the four proposals 

which he is making we discussed in some 
detail during the last few days, and I 
want the Recorp to show that I strongly 
support them. Again, I would like to 
state exactly what the four proposals 
are: 

First. To offer the resolution which 
will provide for the selection of the 
Democratic members of the Rules Com- 
mittee by a majority vote of the Demo- 
cratic organization caucus of the 87th 
Congress next January. 

Second. To expand the Rules Com- 
mittee to 15 members by the addition 
of the Speaker of the House, the ma- 
jority leader, and one other member. 

Third. That in the case, for what- 
ever reason, committees become even 
numbered in membership a tie vote shall 
be considered as an affirmative vote in 
all committees of the House. 

Fourth, That the House of Repre- 
sentatives readopt the 21-day rule. 

It has always been my belief that the 
Rules Committee was set up to perform 
action similar to that of the policeman 
on a busy intersection—to direct the 
flow of traffic, not to select what traffic 
will flow. That is why I support these 
changes. I think it is the prerogative 
of the Rules Committee to plan the 
order in which these bills will come up, 
but not to effectuate a pocket veto. By, 
in effect, exercising a veto power, they 
are usurping the rights and responsibili- 
ties of the Presidency, In a greater 
sense, they are even denying the Presi- 
dent his responsibility. 

I ask the gentleman from Wisconsin 
if he would not agree with me that the 
President of the United States, Mr. Ei- 
senhower, and the presidential candidate 
on the Republican Ticket, Mr, Nrxon, 
also share some of the responsibility 
for not bringing forth the housing bill 
and the education bill. 

My feeling is that if these two pre- 
viously mentioned gentlemen had made 
a strong statement to the Republican 
members of the Rules Committee, they 
could have persuaded these members to 
work toward releasing this legislation 
for general debate in Congress. 

It is not enough for Mr. Nixon and 
Mr. Eisenhower to say they do not agree 
with the wording of these specific pieces 
of legislation. Historically, we know 
that legislation can be greatly changed 
on the floor of Congress. But by the 
silence of these two men, representing 
the Republican leadership in America, 
they have vetoed this legislation just as 
surely as if there had been a rollcall 
vote first and the bill had been laid on 
the President’s desk and then vetoed. 
Since they have not spoken out, it ap- 
pears that they are not interested even 
in permitting congressional debate on 
these crucial pieces of legislation. 
Therefore, I ask the gentleman from 
Wisconsin if he does not agree that they 
must take personal responsibility for the 
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fact that this legislation is buried in 
the Rules Committee. 

The President and the Vice President 
are the leaders of the Republican Party, 
and I say with all sincerity once. more 
that if they really wanted to do some- 
thing for the cause of education, the 
cause of the thousands of homeless in 
this country, or for those in need of 
housing, the cause of small business, all 
they would have to do is to pick up the 
telephone and talk to their Republican 
members of the Rules Committee. Iam 
told that Mr. Nrxon is a very persuasive 
salesman. I am also told that this is 
true of the President. It would seem 
that they are not interested, even on the 
eve of an election, in these great prob- 
lems facing the American people. Again, 
I would like to congratulate the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin on an outstanding 
presentation and to assure him that his 
remarks a few weeks ago, and again to- 
day, on the questions of leadership, par- 
liamentary procedure, and responsibili- 
ties of the Rules Committee will become 
historic words. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. THompson] be permit- 
ted to extend his remarks at this point 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, last January 27 I addressed the 
House at pages 1440-1444 of the RECORD 
on the subject of the stranglehold con- 
trol over crucial legislation exercised by 
the Republican-southern Democratic 
coalition in the House. 

During the course of my remarks, I 
placed in the Recorp the text of a mem- 
orandum tracing the history of the coa- 
lition from its 1937 origins through the 
end of last year’s session. This study 
documents the fact that for the past 
two decades, except for brief periods, 
the coalition forces of negativism and 
reaction have dominated the House by 
their control of the procedural ma- 
chinery. 

The coalition has been particularly ef- 
fective in watering down or blocking 
legislation dealing with education, social 
welfare, public works and resource de- 
velopment, civil rights, labor, immigra- 
tion, taxes, and other economic meas- 
ures. 

Chief instrument of obstructionism 
in the House over the years has been the 
coalition majority on the House Rules 
Committee. To bring the 1937-59 study 
up to date is to review the series of ob- 
structionist tactics employed by the coa- 
lition group on the committee during 
the past several months of the session. 

The coalition delayed for many 
months the consideration of the mod- 
erate civil rights bill. When the dis- 
charge petition filed by the distinguished 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
had all but a handful of the 219 sig- 
natures required, the Rules Committee 
frantically met and granted a rule for 
consideration of the bill, lest the vast 
majority of Republicans who had not 
signed the petition at the request of 
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their leader be caught in an embar- 
rassing position. 

All of this coalition manuevering was 
considered by many observers as Repub- 
lican “payment” for the alleged “deal” 
in which southern votes were traded, as 
bales of cotton, on important legislation 
during the first session. 

It took the use of the Calendar 
Wednesday to force consideration of the 
area redevelopment bill after it had 
gathered dust in the Rules Committee 
for 10 days short of a year. We all re- 
call the 5 hours of procedural rollealls on 
May 4 of this year, when the coalition 
desperately tried to keep the House from 
nenos a vote on consideration of the 

ill. 

Again, in the case of aid to education 
bill, almost a year went by before leg- 
islation reported by the Education and 
Labor Committee was taken up by the 
Rules Committee. The threat of another 
Calendar Wednesday fight finally forced 
Rules Committee clearance of another 
education bill which I had sponsored. 
Now the Committee is even refusing to 
permit the bill, passed by both the House 
and Senate, to go to conference. 

A housing bill, continuing the slum 
clearance, urban renewal and other es- 
sential programs of far-reaching im- 
portance to hundreds of our cities is 
currently bottled up by the little group 
of obstructionists who control the bal- 
ance of power on the Rules Committee, 

Other examples of delay, enforced 
modification, and outright blocking of 
legislation duly reported by legislative 
cree are too numerous to men- 

on. 

Mr. Speaker, I was greatly amused by 
the President’s remarks yesterday to the 
effect that since the Democrats have 
two-thirds majority in the House, they 
can pass any of the important bills be- 
ing mentioned. If he was serious, his 
lack of understanding of the political 
facts of life in the Congress would ex- 
plain the monumental failures of lead- 
ership which have marked his adminis- 
tration. 

Even a casual student of the legislative 
process knows that the House is fairly 
evenly divided between the 149 Repub- 
licans and 70 southern Democrats who 
make up the coalition and the rest of the 
Members of the House. The balance of 
power in most cases is wielded by the six 
obstructionist votes on the Rules Com- 
mittee, which denies the rest of the 
House the opportunity to debate and vote 
on legislation of prime importance to all 
Americans. 

As the President well knows, two- 
thirds of the obstructionist votes on the 
Rules Committee are cast by members 
of his own party members who have ex- 
pressed little interest in “modern Re- 
publicanism” and who, in fact, have 
failed to support key portions of the 
President’s own legislative program. 

The responsibility of the Congress 
te thus far enact major pieces of 
legislation to deal with the realities of 
the 1960’s must be placed at the door- 
steps of these six obstructionists who by 
their willfull action have denied their 
colleagues the opportunity to consider 
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measures reported by legislative commit- 
tees. By this type of action, they have 
also denied the American people of a 
portion of representation to which they 
are entitled. 

But the tide of public opinion is run- 
ning swiftly against this type of obstruc- 
tionist tactics. The American people are 
not fooled by the distorted attacks on 
progressive legislation to meet present 
national problems. Many of us are 
determined to carry this fight for demo- 
cratic procedures in the House into the 
campaign. The 1960 Democratic plat- 
form plank on this important subject is 
crystal clear: 

CONGRESSIONAL PROCEDURES 

In order that the will of the American peo- 
ple may be expressed upon all legislative 
proposals, we urge that action be taken at 
the beginning of the 87th Congress to im- 
prove congressional procedures so that major- 
ity rule prevails and decisions can be made 
after reasonable debate without being 
blocked by a minority in either House. 

The rules of the House of Representatives 
should be so amended as to make sure that 
bills reported by legislative committees reach 
the floor for consideration without undue 
delay. 


Mr. Speaker, procedural reform in the 
House is long overdue. I and many of 
my colleagues stand on this plank and 
will work for its full implementation. 

Mr. Speaker, the situation in the other 
body has been brilliantly described by 
Walter Lippmann in his recent column, 
which follows. Mr. Lippmann has 
analyzed the true situation in that body 
in terms which defy contradiction. 
TopAy AND ToMORROW—THE SENATE VOTES 

(By Walter Lippmann) 

In the voting on the medical care issues 
the Senate proved once more that ours is a 
presidential system of government. It was 
the President in office who prevailed as 
against both Nrxon and KENNEDY, one of 
whom will be his successor. Although there 
was a large majority in the Senate which 
thinks the President’s program is inadequate, 
such is the power of the President that he 
was able to defeat this majority. 

There were 44 votes, all but one of them 
Democratic, for the Anderson amendment 
which had the backing of KENNEDY. There 
were 28 votes, all of them Republican, for 
the Javits-Nixon amendment which is much 
more liberal than the Eisenhower proposal. 
But the Senate was incapable of organizing 
a majority for a positive measure. Why? 
Because only the President can do that kind 
of thing. 

By his power to threaten a veto the Presi- 
dent is able to penalize, and for positive leg- 
islation to frustrate, a congressional ma- 
jority. On the other hand, the voting on 
Tuesday shows rather clearly that if KEN- 
Neby were in the White House he could 
easily enough have gotten a majority for his 
proposal. He needed to change omy 4 votes 
out of the 32 Republicans and 19 southern 
Democrats who voted against him. Among 
these 51 Senators there must have been at 
last four, probably quite a few more, who 

wth Senator KENNEDY and Governor 
Rockefeller that the right principle is to 
base medical care for the aged on the social 
security system. It was the threat of the 
President's veto and the threat of the Presi- 
dent’s displeasure which kept the necessary 
four votes away from KENNEDY. 

The result proved that KENNEDY will be 
quite justified in arguing that there is no 
prospect of a comprehensive medical care bill 
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unless he is elected. For while the Nixon- 
Javits proposal has some merit, it would 
be enormously complicated to administer 
and almost certainly more costly to the gen- 
eral taxpayer than the Kennedy-Anderson 
proposal. Nrxon, if elected, would face the 
opposition of a large part of the powerful 
Democratic majority. On Tuesday they 
voted unanimously against him. 

The net result is, it seems to me, that 
while KENNEDY cannot say that he has a 
united Democratic Party behind him, he 
can say that, if elected he can, and that 
Nixon cannot, establish a comprehensive 
system of medical care for the aged. 

In these test votes neither candidate was 
able to form a majority in favor of his own 
views but on the question of who will be 
the more effective in leading Congress, KEN- 
NEDY was shown to be much the stronger. 
He mustered 44 votes and came within 4 
votes of a majority for his proposal. Nixon 
mustered only 28 votes and was 20 votes short 
of a majority. 

The figures support the view, which many 
observers have already expressed, that NIXON 
if elected will have a very hard time dealing 
with Congress. The evils of divided govern- 
ment, which have been assuaged by Eisen- 
hower’s personal popularity and prestige, 
would almost surely be blatant under NIXON. 


Mr. WOLF. As the gentleman knows, 
we spent several hours discussing the 
question of the rules of the House in the 
last few days right up to last night. I 
want to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate the gentleman. Our colleague 
has demonstrated again his courage and 
ability in presenting a difficult problem. 
I agree wholeheartedly with the gentle- 
man’s premise generally. I find very 
little with which I disagree. 

I would ask the gentleman, however, if 
it is possible that he might agree with 
me that in the case of these two bills 
which he has discussed in some detail, 
the housing bill, and the education bill, 
that the President and the Republican 
candidate for the presidency also share 
some responsibility and I wonder if pos- 
sibly they would not have contacted the 
Republican members of the Committee 
on Rules and suggested to them that 
they were in support of these bills and, 
also, tell the world publicly that they 
were in support of these measures, or at 
least they were not opposed to them and 
were in favor of having these measures 
discussed and debated. Is it not a case 
of a situation where the Republican 
party has not agreed with the Demo- 
cratic position, but has permitted legis- 
lation to come on the floor and they have 
changed the scope of the legislation? 
The labor bill last year was such an ex- 
ample. 

I wonder if the gentleman would agree 
with me that the two gentlemen to whom 
I refer could have encouraged the Re- 
publican members of the Committee on 
Rules to have broken this deadlock if 
they had cared to. All we needed was 
one more vote—only one Republican 
vote. 

Mr. FLYNN. I might say to the gentle- 
man that the gentleman has struck what 
I consider a very important vein because 
among these six men on the Committee 
on Rules are four Republicans and two 
southern Democrats who have banded 
together and are thwarting the will of 
the Congress and stopping the passage 
of legislation. 
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Let us talk about the housing bill and 
the school construction bill; then let us 
look at the platform of the Republican 
Party as voted in its recent convention. 
I ask you how that party can go to the 
people of this country and tell the people 
of the country they are going to do things 
for the average citizen, that they are go- 
ing to have more schools for their chil- 
dren, and then not raise its voice or lift 
its finger to show leadership to get these 
bills out of the legislative committees and 
up for consideration. That party knows 
that if the President of the United States 
would show leadership and call to the 
White House any of these four Members 
that he would certainly get the one vote 
necessary, or the two votes, it may take 
to get the housing bill onto the floor and 
out of committee. The same thing is 
true of the school construction bill if the 
President would show any leadership. 

I will not stop with the President, but 
will say that if the present Vice President 
who aspires to become President would 
show some leadership he could get these 
two bills onto the floor of the House and 
get them passed. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, FLYNN. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. BALDWIN. May I say to the gen- 
tleman I am sure he knows I have voted 
for the school construction bill this year 
and I have voted for school construction 
bills in every session of Congress I have 
been here. May I say that the propor- 
tion of the two parties on the Rules Com- 
mittee is 8 Democrats and 4 Republicans, 
as the gentleman stated, but in the House 
of Representatives there are 280 Demo- 
crats to 152 Republicans. Does the gen- 
tleman mean to say that the Democrats, 
even though they have adopted a plat- 
form in Los Angeles, cannot control their 
own Members and their own majority? 

Mr. FLYNN. Let me explode that 
myth once and for all. I am glad the 
gentleman asked that question. Too 
long the Republicans have been going 
to the people of this country and making 
statements like that throughout the Na- 
tion: Why do not the Democrats who 
have the majority pass this legislation? 
Let us get the answer on the record and 
get the record straight. Yes, we may 
have more Members, but I am saying to 
you that a lot of those Members have en- 
tered into a voting arrangement with the 
Republicans, particularly the southern- 
ers, who are out to thwart this Demo- 
cratic Party, and these southern Demo- 
crats have played a crucial role. The 
President generally has their vote to sus- 
tain any veto he wants to impose. Since 
I have been in this body we have been 
enacting and passing legislation under 
the threat of veto. The Republican 
Party controls through this alliance. I 
say it is high time the American people 
understood the truth of the situation. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Then does the gentle- 
man state—and I assume he does—that 
the person who has been selected by the 
Democratic convention at Los Angeles 
as the leader of their party and their 
party’s candidate for the Presidency does 
not have any influence in controlling the 
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280 Democrats against the 152 Republi- 
cans and therefore does not have the 
support of the majority of his own 
Members? 

Mr. FLYNN. I am not talking about 
the number of Democrats in the party, 
the Democrats I am talking about are 
those who are members of the Rules 
Committee. Four of those members of 
my party have always voted for this leg- 
islation, but two of the members and 
only two do not vote for the legislation. 
I say to you that the candidate nomi- 
nated by the Democratic Party in Los 
Angeles is strongly opposed to the posi- 
tion taken by these two men. He has 
spoken up about it but due to this Re- 
publican coalition he cannot control 
them. I say the matter of leadership is 
up to the President. If the President 
were progressive and liberal he would 
be trying to persuade one of the Re- 
publicans to join with the six progressive 
Democrats to bring these bills to the 
floor. I say it is apparent that the pres- 
ent leadership of the Republican Party 
is not alive to the situation. If he were 
he would use his influence on these four 
men to get these bills out. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Can the gentleman 
give me any specific example of where 
the Democratic presidential candidate 
has tried to exert leadership on these 
two Democrats? 

Mr. FLYNN. The candidate on the 
Democratic ticket is not empowered, does 
not have the authority to do it. He is 
a member of the other body. He has no 
control over that body or over the mem- 
bership of this body or the Democratic 
Party. Anything he might say to these 
southern Democrats would not change 
their attitude one iota. We as Demo- 
crats are powerless to get these bills up, 
we are powerless to break up this coali- 
tion. We are powerless to get up this 
anti-inflation bill of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] which is so much 
needed by the merchants of the country 
and demanded by them to combat unfair 
competition. I can refer you to a lot 
of other bills that are being held up be- 
cause the Republican Party is giving no 
leadership and is not putting any pres- 
sure upon the Republican Members. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr, Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNN. Gladly. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I would like to com- 
pliment the gentleman on the service 
he is rendering not only to our party but 
to the people of this country by the state- 
ment he is making. I think it should go 
to every family and village across the 
Nation. 

Mr. FLYNN. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNN. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNN. I yield. 

Mr. REUSS. I want to congratulate 
my colleague and friend from Wisconsin 
on the very strong and forthright ex- 
pression he is making this afternoon. I, 
needless to say, agree with his funda- 
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mental point that the business of the 
Legislature is to legislate, not to see 
itself rendered powerless by the will of 
people who are not responsible to the 
great majority of the American elec- 
torate. 

I thank him for his reference to H.R. 
6263, the so-called Clark-Reuss bill, 
which it is perfectly true has been sty- 
mied and bottlenecked for more than 14 
months in this same Rules Committee 
even though it involves some very im- 
portant principles of full employment 
and inflation which this body ought to 
have an opportunity to debate and to 
vote up or down. 

I am very proud to be able to call to 
the attention of this body that in the 
platform of the Democratic Party 
adopted at Los Angeles last month there 
is a very clear and forthright expression 
that the Democrats stand for an amend- 
ment of the rules of this great delibera- 
tive body, the House of Representatives, 
so that the obstructionist tactics of the 
Rules Committee may be a thing of the 
past. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
FLYNN] has offered several very concrete 
ways of implementing the proposal. 
There are other ways of doing it. For 
one thing, the other body seems to have 
evolved a rather sensible way of pro- 
ceeding. They have an organization 
called the Rules Committee, but it has 
no power whatever to stop, block or 
stymie legislation that the Rules Com- 
mittee on this side has. We can take a 
leaf from the book of the other body. 

Of one thing I am clear, that Demo- 
crats, including myself, believe in the 
platform we adopted at Los Angeles, and 
are going to leave no stone unturned to 
bring that plank I have just referred to 
into reality. We are going to talk about 
it in the campaign this fall. At the 
inception of the new Congress those of 
us who are here are going to see that 
it is an important subject of discussion 
at the Democratic caucus and, finally, 
we are going to see that it is an impor- 
tant subject of discussion on the floor 
of the House. When the rules for the 
87th Congress are offered, the rules for 
the forthcoming Congress, we want the 
Members to stand up and let the world 
know how they look upon this question. 
In short, I think this beloved body, this 
great legislative lion, has for far too long 
had a thorn in its foot which hobbled 
and disabled it, the thorn being the Rules 
Committee, and it is about time that an 
Androcles come along and pluck out the 
thorn. 

I commend the gentleman from Wis- 
consin for what he has said here this 
afternoon. 

Mr. FLYNN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, FLYNN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oregon. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join in the eloquent remarks of our col- 
league from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss], and 
pay tribute to the other gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. FLYNN], I certainly ap- 
preciate the candor that the gentleman 
a ‘Wisconsin demonstrates on the 

oor. 
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We are only a few on the floor right 
now, but I can testify there are many 
others in this House who are determined 
that there will be changes made in 
the Rules Committee and the power that 
it has had over legislation in this House. 

The other day the chairman of the 
Rules Committee was quoted in the New 
York Times as saying, “Because it thun- 
ders it is not always raining.” 

Perhaps this is little thunder here this 
afternoon, but I can assure the chairman 
it is going to rain, and I am afraid some 
members of the Rules Committee are go- 
ing to be caught out in this rain. 

When I came here a few years ago I 
heard stated, no doubt the gentleman 
from Wisconsin has heard it, that a de- 
termined majority will always work its 
will in this House. I think we are a ma- 
jority when we say we would like to see 
the aid to education bill, the housing 
bill, and others before this House. I 
think we are a majority in the Demo- 
cratic Party. I do not know whether we 
are a majority in the Congress or not, 
there may be some doubt, as the gentle- 
man has said, but there is a coalition 
here on certain issues which put them in 
the majority. But we are a majority in 
the Democratice Party, we who are con- 
cerned about this situation, and we are 
determined to make our strength felt. 

I come from Oregon. Out in Oregon 
now there is a very bad situation that 
exists. There are mills closing, the hous- 
ing industry has had its worst year since 
1954, so far as new starts are concerned. 
A number of mills, large and small, are 
in trouble. We need housing legislation 
for the economy of Oregon and, of course 
the economy of the Nation depends on 
housing legislation too. 

I saw the gentleman from Indiana 
here a moment ago and I was reminded 
when the housing bill that this House 
did pass, and which is over in the Sen- 
ate, he referred to that bill as a million 
dollars’ worth of baloney. He said it was 
a budget-busting bill. But there should 
be more money for housing in the $12,000 
range so that people may purchase them. 

Of course, we have two bills stymied 
in this House right now, and they are 
before the Committee on Rules. This 
bill should come before the House. We 
know that it cannot come up on Calen- 
dar Wednesday for reasons that are 
plain, because the other committees 
come in between and there would be 
opposition that would be manifested 
toward bringing up other bills. I hope 
it will come up under suspension, al- 
though I take this opportunity here on 
the floor to say I do not think the sus- 
pension method is very good for these 
bills, which allows a half hour of dis- 
cussion on each side, then having to get 
a two-thirds vote on a bill like this. 
But I think it would require people to 
be counted. That is what we want to 
have done. We want major legislation 
to get to the floor so that we can discuss 
it, then stand up and be counted and 
vote it up or down. 

As the gentleman well knows, there is 
a good deal of research being done on 
this matter of the Rules Committee as 
well as the action of the sort that the 
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gentleman has spoken about so forth- 
rightly. We have people who are deter- 
mined, and, as the gentleman from Wis- 
consin said, next January we are going 
to show this determination and we hope 
it will be manifested by concrete action. 
It is an issue in the campaign. Every 
person standing for membership in this 
House should be aware of the fact that 
his purpose, the things he pledges, the 
things he is for, are at stake and if he 
wants them to be effective in this House 
we have to have an opportunity to get 
legislation to the floor, important legis- 
lation, and not have it blocked by a 
minority. But let us talk about it. Let 
us bring it out in the open, the way the 
gentleman has done so well today and 
on other occasions, and let us make 
certain that at the first of the next ses- 
sion our majority in the Democratic 
Party is determined to have proper 
changes made in the rules of the House. 

Mr. FLYNN. I thank the gentleman 
from Oregon. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, FLYNN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, referring to 
the comments of the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. Porter] I would like to 
point out that one of the major indus- 
tries in my district, is the woodworking 
industry—sash and doors and things re- 
lated thereto. We are equally con- 
cerned with this housing bill because of 
the fact that we are down to a 3-day 
work week, with thousands of families 
in northeast Iowa. I think the gentle- 
man has made a strong statement re- 
garding the need for more housing. I 
am now referring to the statement of 
the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Por- 
TER] and the remarks of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, too. 

I want again to congratulate the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin for his courage 
and forthright action here today. I 
would like to comment, too, that the 
statement of the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. THompson], regarding the 
coalition the gentleman spoke of is ex- 
tremely helpful. 

Mr. FLYNN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNN. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I just 
arrived on the floor of the House from 
a committee that has been sitting all 
day. I did not hear the gentleman’s 
speech. I am sorry I was late. But I 
gather from the remarks of my col- 
leagues who have spoken here that the 
gentleman has been speaking on the 
situation that obtains in our legislative 
body as a result of the stalemate which 
occurs in the Rules Committee from time 
to time; is that true? 

Mr. FLYNN. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am not prepared 
at this time to go into this matter in 
detail. I am very much interested in 
this subject. I firmly believe that the 
democratic process is probably the most 
difficult process of government in the 
world today. I believe that of its very 
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nature it must be difficult in order to 
achieve the goals which are satisfactory 
to all of the people. 

But one of the basic principles that 
should obtain in a democracy is that the 
majority should be able to express its 
will, that the majority should be able to 
vote in a legislative body such as this, 
and to indicate for their people back 
home where they stand on the vital sub- 
jects that face this Nation. 

I take the position that that is a priv- 
ilege, that is a right—it is more than a 
privilege, it is a right—for an individual 
to express his position in an effective 
way by voting, even though the measure 
itself loses, because then he has repre- 
sented the people in his home district 
and his vote is open for their approval or 
disapproval. 

When we get in our democratic process 
to a point where a minority can frustrate 
the will of the majority, then something 
is wrong. Something needs to be cor- 
rected. If the fundamental principle of 
majority rule is to continue in this great 
body that we all love and that we all are 
under oath to protect and to abide by its 
rules, if those rules get to the point where 
they frustrate the expression of the will 
of the majority, then it is the job of this 
great body of which we are Members to 
change those rules to the point where it 
will be possible to allow the expression 
of the will of the majority either for or 
against an important matter. 

Our House is divided into legislative 
committees, in the main. Even the 
Rules Committee is a legislative commit- 
tee to a limited extent, under its own 
rights. But when a legislative commit- 
tee that is composed of 27 members or 
50 members or 40 members, or whatever 
the number, has given consideration to 
one of the problems which is a national 
problem, such as housing or such as 
minimum wages or any one of these 
other matters that we have under dis- 
cussion today—when a majority of that 
committee having spent weeks and 
months studying the problem and draft- 
ing a piece of legislation reports it out, 
then I say it is an inherent right that 
that bill should come to the floor of the 
House. There should not be in our legis- 
lative process the capability on the part 
of any small group of men I do not care 
whether they are in the Democratic Par- 
ty or in the Republican Party, and I do 
not care whether it is a coalition or 
not—I grant those gentlemen on the 
Rules Committee their personal right to 
vote as they feel they want to vote. They 
are permitted that under the rules. 
Therefore they are merely expressing 
their rights under the rules. They are 
not to be criticized, in my opinion, as in- 
dividuals for doing this. The criticism is 
against this body which allows a condi- 
tion to exist where there can be a stale- 
mate, six men on one side and six men 
on the other side of a question. And as 
a result of that stalemate the legislative 
committee that reported the bill is frus- 
trated and the Members of the House are 
frustrated in their efforts to consider the 
bill, unless we go through the laborious 
procedure of a discharge petition, or take 
advantage of the opportunity on Calen- 
dar Wednesday or what is even more dif- 
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ficult from the standpoint of obtaining 
a vote, bring it up under suspension of 
the rules. I would say that this body is 
faced and will continue to be faced with 
frustration of majority will until the 
rules that permit this process are 
changed. 

There has been a great deal of re- 
search on this matter. There will con- 
tinue to be research on this matter. 
There will come a time when this rule 
will be changed which permits this frus- 
trating situation in the democratic 
process. I say it is important and it is 
most important to those in the minor- 
ity, and I speak of the minority from an 
ideological standpoint, on any problem, 
and it is just as important to them as 
it is to those who may be in the numer- 
ical majority, because tomorrow they 
may be the minority. My colleague, 
whom I respect most highly, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. BALDWIN] 
rose a moment ago and said that he had 
voted for the education bill. This in 
itself establishes the right of the gentle- 
man to vote in opposition to the ma- 
jority of his own party. Of course, he 
should have that right. But just as he 
has that right, so Democrats on our side 
have the same right, to vote against the 
majority of their party. This is a right 
we would not want to take away. I 
think it is important to the Members 
on either side of the aisle. This has to 
do with the right of the individual to 
cast his individual vote as his conscience 
directs. This we do not want to take 
away. But we must adjust the rules of 
the House of Representatives so that 
legislative committees will not be frus- 
trated and so that great numbers of 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives will not be frustrated in doing 
what they came here to do, to vote on 
these issues and to vote them either up 
or down and to go back to their people 
and say that they voted against such 
and such a measure or they voted for 
a certain measure but not that they 
should have to go through the humilia- 
tion of going back to their districts say- 
ing that we have a process in our legis- 
lative body which has grown up over 
the years which keeps us from being able 
to express the will of our constituents 
in a voting record on the floor of the 
House. This is the serious question that 
is involved. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. WOLF. I congratulate the 
gentleman from California for his 
forthright statement. He has contrib- 
uted a great deal to the success of this 
debate. 

Mr. FLYNN. I thank my colleague. 
But, before our colleague leaves us, I 
would like to say to the gentleman from 
California, it is because of your vast 
experience gained over 18 years in this 
legislature that I value your views so 
highly. I will join with you in the hope 
that you will attempt to get Republicans 
as well as Democrats, all fairminded 
Members in this body, to join with you 
under your leadership when we organize 
the House of Representatives in the next 
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session of the Congress. I hope every- 
one will join with you in securing a 
change in the rules in order that this 
kind of thing may never again be possi- 
ble. It is not only unfair—it is not dem- 
ocratic that the constituents in your dis- 
trict and in my district, and constituents 
in the districts of many people who feel 
as we do should be completely and en- 
tirely disenfranchised and should be 
denied the right to have the school con- 
struction bill submitted to the President 
for either his veto or his signature; 
should be denied the right to have this 
bill submitted to the conferees purely 
because 6 men, Members elected by 
electors from only 6 districts in this 
Nation out of 435 Congressional Dis- 
tricts, have taken unto themselves power 
that was never intended by this body 
that they should have, to hold up legis- 
lation and thereby kill much wanted 
legislation. The Committee on Rules 
exists merely to direct the flow of legis- 
lation in an orderly fashion. There is 
still time, Mr. Speaker, in this session of 
the Congress to direct that legislation 
to the floor of the House so that House 
conferees can be appointed and so that 
we can vote this legislation up or down. 

Certainly, if we are unable to change 
the will of the six men who I believe are 
being unfair, not only to you and to me 
and to other Members of this body, but 
to our constituents, to the people whom 
we represent—they, I believe, are being 
unfair to the people back home—how 
can we explain that the school con- 
struction bill did not pass; even though 
both committees in the Senate and in 
the House approved the bill; even 
though the majority of the Members of 
both parties were willing to appropriate 
the money; even though the majority 
of the Members of both bodies said that 
the bill should pass, and that there was 
a need for it; even though the majority 
of the Members of this body felt that 
there might be boys and girls in our 
generation who may be denied a decent 
education, according to American stand- 
ards, because we do not have these 
classrooms that we need? Can we ex- 
plain that six men have denied to our 
constituents and the constituents of all 
Members of the House, the opportunity 
to have housing? Should not the Con- 
gress have the opportunity to vote the 
housing bill up or down and to see 
whether the President would sign that 
bill? 

Mr. Speaker, I do not need to go into 
the questions of the hardship that can 
be caused to these people with low in- 
comes, people who need adequate hous- 
ing for their families and who are go- 
ing to be denied the right to secure ade- 
quate housing. Those Rules Committee 
members with an adequate income, deny 
that right to the people with an inade- 
quate income, even though this legisla- 
ture desires a chance to vote on the hous- 
ing bill. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. There is one thing 
that I want to explode and that is the 
argument put forth by my colleague, the 
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gentleman from California [Mr. BALD- 
win] in regard to the composition of the 
Committee on Rules consisting of eight 
Democrats and four Republicans and 
that the Committee on Rules is still un- 
able to get a piece of legislation out of 
the Committee on Rules because two 
Democrats vote with four Republicans. 

I want to say to the gentleman in all 
seriousness I knew this argument would 
be used throughout the Nation, but I 
will say to the gentleman and to his 
colleagues that this does not relieve the 
Republican Party from furnishing just 
one vote out of the four. We contin- 
uously have furnished 75 percent of the 
Democratic membership of the Rules 
Committee on measures such as the 
gentleman said he voted for, the Federal 
aid to education bill. 

All we need is one more vote, and the 
Republican Party cannot escape its re- 
sponsibility by sitting back and saying: 
“You have to get the other vote on the 
Rules Committee from the Democratic 
list.“ They have four members on the 
Rules Committee, and if they only give 
us 25 percent of their membership to add 
to our 75 percent we will get these bills 
out that the gentleman has voted for, 
and we will give them a chance to be- 
come implemented. 

And I will say that if the gentlemen 
on the Republican side of the aisle were 
sincere in their votes for legislation, or 
the national wage bill—and I do not 
challenge their sincerity—then I think 
rather than castigating the Democratic 
side of the aisle that they should try to 
prevail upon their own leadership to 
furnish just one member out of the four. 
As our Speaker has said, and said pub- 
licly: “Give me one member out of the 
Rules Committee from the Republican 
side and I will bring these bills to the 
floor.” 

So I want to explode for all time the 
gentleman’s argument. 

Mr. BALDWIN. The point I was mak- 
ing earlier was simply the fact that the 
record shows there are eight Democrats 
on the Rules Committee and four Re- 
publicans. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman is 
right. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I have stated my own 
personal position very clearly as being in 
favor of the passage of the education 
bill. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Has the gentleman 
tried to prevail upon his leadership to 
get one vote from the Republican side 
of the Rules Committee? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I have made my 
position clear to the Rules Committee by 
a letter to the chairman. I assume in 
the regular course of events it was 
brought to the attention of the other 
members of the Rules Committee. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Did the gentleman 
make his position known to the minority 
leader, I will ask him, and urge him to 
use his influence with the Republican 
members of the Rules Committee to get 
these bills out? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I have followed the 
normal legislative process of writing the 
Chairman of the Rules Committee stat- 
ing that I felt this bill should be passed 
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and urging that the committee take 
prompt and favorable action on it. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I know the gentle- 
man knows that the chairman of the 
Rules Committee is against it. There- 
fore under the circumstances it was en- 
tirely normal for him to go to the mem- 
bers of the Rules Committee. I go to 
the members of the Rules Committee 
and ask them for favorable action on 
legislation I am interested in. If the 
gentleman really wants to implement 
his vote at the legislative session, if he 
wants to implement it, it would be en- 
tirely normal for the gentleman to go 
to the leadership and to his member- 
ship on the Rules Committee, his Re- 
publican colleagues on the Rules Com- 
mittee and obtain from them just one 
vote out of four. We have six out of 
eight. I challenge the gentleman and 
his friends to go to his leadership, in 
the interest of helping the educational 
processes of our Nation, I challenge him 
and them to produce 25 percent of his 
membership. We have already produced 
75 percent of ours. 

Mr. BALDWIN. May I ask the gen- 
tleman if the Democratic majority can- 
not exercise responsible leadership with 
a membership of 280? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I will ask the gen- 
tleman a question that will answer his: 
Did the leadership of the Republican 
Party prevail upon him not to vote for 
the education bill? Or did they leave it 
up to his conscience to vote as he saw 
fit? The leadership on the Democratic 
side does not hold the whip hand in order 
to exercise dictatorial power over any 
Member of Congress. They grant to 
them the right of conscience. 

I am challenging the members of the 
Rules Committee to vote their con- 
science. As the gentleman well knows, 
there is no dictatorial control over the 
Rules Committee by the leadership of 
this House any more than there is dicta- 
torial control on the Republican side 
over the gentleman’s vote. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNN. I yield. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. The gentleman from 
California [Mr. Batpwin] has made 
the statement several times here that the 
Democratic nominee for President ap- 
parently is unable to control the large 
Democratic majority in Congress. I 
would like to ask the gentleman from 
California, [Mr. Ho.irrerp], who has 
been here a great deal longer than I 
have, if it is not a fact that repeatedly 
on major pieces of legislation, particu- 
larly on mutual aid, mutual security, if 
it had not been for Democratic support 
of the President’s program, it would have 
gone into the discard, because his own 
party refused to support him on it. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Since his own party 
has refused to support the President, 
is it not fair to assume that it is the Presi- 
dent who cannot control his own Repub- 
licans here in Congress? The President 
has come before the Congress on two dif- 
ferent occasions and said in his state of 
the Union message that he wanted a bill, 
the situs picketing bill, for instance, and 
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time and again his own party has re- 
fused to support him in the Rules Com- 
mittee to bring this legislation up to a 
vote. Time and again the Democratic 
Members of this Congress have voted as 
statesmen, cast aside partisan politics, 
and supported the President. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is very true, 
and the record will show it. The record 
will further show that he has received 
greater support on the Democratic side 
than he has on the Republican side. 
Anyone can search the Recorp and ascer- 
tain that. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNN. I yield. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I would like to 
have the Recorp show that there has 
been some cooperation on this side of the 
aisle when we have had Democratic ad- 
ministrations and Republican Con- 
gresses. Cooperation is what is needed. 
Here this afternoon we are trying to 
blame each other in this bobtailed politi- 
cal session, and that is just exactly what 
it is. All of us are trying to clear our- 
selves and blame the other fellow. So let 
us be just a little careful in what we say 
on that subject. 

Now, I would like to say something 
about education, for after all that is 
what this discussion is about. 

I taught school for 7 years. After that 
I went into the insurance business. 
Then I went to the Iowa Legislature and 
became a leader in the program for bet- 
ter schools in the State of Iowa. I have 
had a great interest in this school legis- 
lation now before the Congress. 

I would like to say that there is a very 
grave issue at stake in this construction 
bill. The bill that the opposition wants 
I opposed because I do not think it is 
sound. They want a bill that gives 
something to everybody, whether there 
is a need or not. I think that is exactly 
what is the matter here. That is what 
is in a lot of people’s craws and I am 
one that would like to see this tied up in 
committee until we can get together and 
agree on a bill that makes sense, a bill 
that takes care of people who need this 
aid first, then takes care of the others. 
But why scatter money throughout the 
United States and give it to people who 
do not need it? 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. WOLF. I would like to say to the 
gentleman from Iowa I think he stood 
alone on labor legislation and in opposi- 
tion to his own party. I think this 
should be pointed out. He does not nec- 
essarily represent the major position of 
his party on labor legislation. Further, 
I think it well to point out to the mem- 
bership of the House that on several oc- 
easions he has stood alone against his 
own party. Does the gentleman have 
any comment on that? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Yes, I have a 


the best interest of our country first. I 
hold the interest of my district and the 
people of the district second, and our 
party third. 
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Mr. WOLF. I thank the gentleman. 
The point we have been trying to make 
this afternoon is that no group of men 
should have the power of life and death 
over a piece of legislation. 

The very purpose of this body is to 
provide a place for the wishes of the 
American people to be expressed in leg- 
islation and voted upon. The Landrum- 
Griffin labor bill is a good example of 
the majority vote of the Congress chang- 
ing the direction of legislation, even 
though the committee—Labor Commit- 
tee—had reported a different bill. 
There are other examples—equally as 
significant examples. We cannot allow 
autocracy in committees to the exclusion 
of the wishes of the American people. 
The whole Congress should make the 
decisions on controversial legislation. 
It is apparent that the rules of the House 
of Representatives must be changed if 
we are to return democracy to the or- 
derly operation and functioning of that 
body. I hope that all members of the 
House of Representatives will support 
these proposals. I believe there is no 
room in the United States for autocracy 
or minority rule, least of all in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Mr. FLYNN. I thank all of those who 
have participated and made any con- 
tribution to this discussion, and I ap- 
preciate their expressions very much. 
It is because a few people, even though 
a majority have spoken, feel they have 
the right to hold up legislation and not 
let the will of the majority be expressed, 
that we have the existing situation. 

I ask that the rules be changed in the 
next Congress, and that we have rules 
that will permit all bills to get on the 
floor and before the entire House. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to first extend my congratulations 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin and 
the gentleman from Iowa and the other 
Members who have participated in this 
discussion this afternoon. Unfortu- 
nately, I was not able to be present 
throughout the entire discussion but I 
cannot help but feel that much of what 
has been said needs to be said and needs 
to be said very frankly and honestly if 
we are to fulfill our responsibility to the 
people who elected us to be their law- 
makers. 

Like the other Members of the House, 
I recently received an interesting and 
provocative questionnaire from the 
weekly news magazine U.S. News & World 
Report. I do not know how many Mem- 
bers responded to the editor’s request to 
express our views on what we consider 
to be wrong with the Congress and the 
way it operates. I did take advantage of 
this opportunity and while I have no 
way of knowing what, if any use, the 
editors of that particular magazine may 
ultimately make of it, I would like, at 
this time, to include as part of my re- 
marks my answer to the final question 
which the editor asked. 
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That question is this: “Is there any- 
thing that could be done, in your opinion, 
to improve the working of Congress?” 

My answer to that question was as fol- 
lows: Much could and some things prob- 
ably will, but it strikes me that two 
things must be done if the Congress of 
the United States is to remain an instru- 
ment of responsive and responsible gov- 
ernment: 

First. In the House of Representatives 
the power of the Rules Committee must 
be changed or the makeup of that com- 
mittee revised so that the full member- 
ship of the House is given a timely op- 
portunity to work its will on legislation 
reported by the appropriate committees 
of the Congress. Much of the end of 
the session logjam is the direct result 
of—and sometimes the deliberate plan 
of—the Rules Committee. And, again, 
some of the poor legislation we pass can 
be traced directly to the fact that the 
Rules Committee prevents improving 
amendments from being considered or, 
again, encourages crippling amendments 
to be offered or, even more often, the 
poor legislation we pass is the best legis- 
lation that can be worked out without 
having the bill go back to the House 
Rules Committee where it would be 
killed completely by its refusal to let it 
go to conference. 

The House Rules Committee was 
originally intended to be a traffic cop 
charged with the responsibility of con- 
trolling the orderly flow of legislative 
business to the floor of the House. It 
has long since become much more than 
that and, as presently constituted, a coa- 
lition of Dixicrats and arch conservative 
Republicans have perverted the commit- 
tee into an instrumentality designed, 
when at all possible, to prevent the con- 
sideration of progressive legislation and, 
when this is not possible, to do every- 
thing to make certain that it is consid- 
ered under the most adverse possible 
circumstances. 

Second. The Senate rules must be 
changed to prohibit unlimited filibusters. 
The minority has its rights and certainly 
foremost among these is the right to 
be heard. But the majority has its 
rights, too, and foremost among them, 
under our system of government, is the 
right to rule. If the filibuster in the 
Senate or the Rules Committee in the 
House is allowed to function, not to pro- 
tect the rights of the minority but to 
deny the fundamental right of the ma- 
jority, then the Congress of the United 
States is working against, instead of for, 
the fundamental concept of our whole 
system of American democracy. 

Once before in this Nation’s history 
“a little band of willful men” succeeded 
in frustrating the hopes of the Ameri- 
can people under the dynamic leadership 
of a great American President, Woodrow 
Wilson. Wilson died a broken and de- 
feated man, and the world and the Na- 
tion he hoped to lead to peace and free- 
dom and democracy went on to pay the 
awful price of Hitler and World War II. 
But we who have come after have lived 
to see the Wilson dream reborn in the 
United Nations. 
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There are men and women in this 
Congress, in this country, and through- 
out the world who thank God for the 
United Nations, and who spent this day 
working to make it the instrument of 
peace Woodrow Wilson knew that such 
a world organization could be. And, 
ironically enough, conspicuous among 
them is the very namesake of the man 
who led the League of Nations wrecking 
crew. 

At the moment, the will of the ma- 
jority of the Congress of the United 
States and the will of the American peo- 
ple have been thwarted by “a little band 
of willful men” on the House Rules Com- 
mittee. Even in my disappointment at 
their success, I unhesitatingly predict 
that the legislation which is, at the mo- 
ment, feeling the heavy hand of this 
wrecking crew will not only someday be 
on the statutes of this Nation, but the 
very namesakes and descendants of this 
wrecking crew will thank God that this 
has come to pass. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members who de- 
sire to do so may extend their remarks 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of the 
remarks of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. FLYNN]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentlemen from Wisconsin and Iowa are 
to be sincerely congratulated on their 
constructive effort to bring, in the House 
of Representatives, the return of an or- 
derly consideration of legislation. 

The four specific proposals which they 
have made should, in my opinion, be 
adopted, with at least one further addi- 
tion. It should be possible to secure a 
meeting of the Rules Committee with 
greater dispatch. The necessary change 
to accomplish this should be easy to se- 
cure if the other recommendations are 
followed. The crux of the matter, of 
course, is, as has become very obvious 
in this session, that the responsibility 
of leadership for the majority party has 
been unwittingly passed to the Rules 
Committee and its chairman. This is 
not good parliamentary procedure and 
stifles the entire ability of a constitu- 
tional democracy to operate under such 
circumstances as we have today. 

It is to be hoped that all returning 
Members to the 87th Congress, and all 
new Members, will be sufficiently ap- 
praised of the situation and its remedies 
so that affirmative action can be insisted 
upon in the Democratic caucus in Jan- 
uary. 


A STAMP FOR GEN. JOHN J. 
PERSHING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Missouri IMr. RANDALL] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
again asked for a few minutes to focus 
attention upon what appears on the sur- 
face to be a slight to a great Missourian 
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and a great American—Gen. John J. 
Pershing. 

On June 30, 1960, I made some re- 
marks here in the House relating to the 
omission of the Postmaster General in 
failing to issue a stamp honoring Gen- 
eral Pershing on the centennial of his 
birth, September 13. At that time it 
seemed that the Postmaster General had 
reached a conclusion that issuance was 
not warranted, or so stated in a letter 
to the national chief of staff of Veter- 
ans of World War I of U.S.A., Inc. 

Since June 30 there have been new 
developments which would leave any ob- 
server somewhat confused and even 
puzzled as to the intervening events. 
In a very recent issue of the Washing- 
ton Evening Star in the philatelic news 
section, there was an announcement 
concerning the issuance this fall of three 
4-cent stamps, which were described as 
memorial stamps to pay tribute to Sen- 
ator Robert A, Taft, who passed away in 
1953, Senator George, of Georgia, whose 
demise was in 1956, and to former Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles, who 
departed this life in 1959. Certainly the 
issuance of stamps for these great men 
is most appropriate and justified. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let me make it clear, 
if I were the only Member of Congress 
interested in a commemorative stamp 
for General Pershing then there would 
be no further comment. Instead I know 
many Members of the House, and also 
some Members of the Senate, have made 
requests to the Post Office Department 
for the Pershing stamp. The American 
Legion, Department of Missouri, has 
made a previous request through myself 
and other Missouri Congressmen. Gov, 
James T. Blair, of Missouri, made a re- 
quest directly to the Post Office Depart- 
ment and sent copies to Members of the 
Missouri delegation in Congress. In 
most instances the answer from the Post 
Office Department to these various re- 
quests was that the decision had already 
been made not to issue a stamp to honor 
this great and beloved General of the 
Armies. 

Of course, this decision is disappoint- 
ing to all members of the American Le- 
gion and to all Missourians, as “Black 
Jack” Pershing is regarded as one of our 
most famous sons. But as I pointed out 
on the floor on June 30, it is the World 
War I veterans who are most disap- 
pointed of all groups because he was 
their leader. Many such veterans are 
today asking for a pension which the 
Congress has not acted upon. They feel 
they are the forgotten veterans of the 
armed services of this country. None- 
theless, they have demonstrated great 
patience. But now, almost to a man, 
they are saying in strong unison “Even if 
we must wait on our legislation, at least 
honor our general now by a commemo- 
rative stamp on the centennial of his 
birth.” 

The organization to which many vet- 
erans of 1917-18 belong carries the 
name of Veterans of World War of 
U.S.A., Inc., and their officers were not 
content with just a statement that a 
stamp would not be issued and have con- 
tinued to ask why. Finally they received 
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a letter from one of the special assistants 
to the Postmaster General which stated: 

The question of the issuance of the stamp 
in honor of General Pershing has been dis- 
cussed upon a number of occasions. Noth- 
ing can be done about the matter at this 
time, since by the criterla established by the 
citizens stamp advisory committee, no Amer- 
ican citizen may be honored by a U.S, com- 
memorative postage stamp until at least 25 
years after death, À 

When a statement and conclusion of 
this kind is placed alongside the an- 
nouncement in the Washington Evening 
Star that there would be early fall is- 
sues of memorial stamps for Senator 
Taft, Senator George, and Mr. Dulles, 
there is created a seeming inconsistency 
or apparent self-contradiction which 
calls for an explanation to the general 
public. 

If, in the terminology of the Post 
Offce Department, the expression “me- 
morial” means one thing and the ex- 
pression “commemorative” means an- 
other, then there is a clear duty to 
define these terms as they are used by 
the Department and make known to all 
who may be interested that there is a 
distinction between the two types of 
stamps. The dictionary definition 
shows each word is a virtual synonym 
for the other, but if there is some nomi- 
nal difference, then there should be a 
full, frank, and straightforward expla- 
nation of the difference between the two 
kinds of stamps. 

One can see the two Senators and Mr. 
Dulles died while holding Federal office, 
but although retired, “Black Jack“ 
Pershing died holding office as General 
of the Armies. 

On September 13, on the centennial 
of his birth, all America will pause in 
remembrance and respect for the gen- 
eral. President Eisenhower has an- 
nounced he will visit the grave of Gen- 
eral Pershing in Arlington, leading the 
entire Nation in paying honor and trib- 
ute to the great general of 1917-18. 
Public Law 86-483, passed this session, 
provided for a Presidential proclama- 
tion which was later issued and called 
for departments and agencies to cooper- 
ate with civil and patriotic organiza- 
tions in conducting ceremonies in com- 
memoration of Pershing’s centennial. 
The Department of the Army has issued 
an information pamphlet. It now ap- 
pears everyone is in step to honor Gen- 
eral Pershing—the President, the Army, 
Veterans of World War I, the Army, 
the VFW—everyone, but perhaps the 
Post Office Department. 

There are thousands who want to see 
General Pershing honored, and I feel 
sure they will be satisfied to have some 
type of stamp issued, whatever it may 
be called. This great genera] died while 
holding office of a very rare and excep- 
tional rank. 

Mr. Postmaster General, I again re- 
spectfully petition you to issue a stamp 
on September 13 for General Pershing. 
If the request for a commemorative 
stamp is unacceptable, then please see 
fit to issue a memorial stamp. 

To honor the general is to honor not 
only one of the greatest soldiers of mod- 
ern times, but will also honor all his 
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now aging fellow soldiers—veterans of 
World War I. If the issuance of a 
stamp is withheld as a part of the honor 
justly due this great man, hundreds of 
thousands of World War I veterans will 
feel the general has been slighted and 
ignored—and millions more of patriotic 
Americans will forever resent the 
omission. 


THE LATE CLYDE R. HOEY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. LIBONATI] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a deep sense of the propriety to 
disseminate truth that I recall one of the 
greatest of political speeches ever de- 
livered on the American political scene. 
It was in the Smith campaign on the 
subject of religious intolerance given by 
the late Clyde Roark Hoey, distinguished 
Senator and Governor of North Caro- 
lina. 

The memorable address was delivered 
before a county mass meeting at Shelby, 
N.C., in 1928. The Honorable Clyde R. 
Hoey, presidential elector at large, 
prominent Methodist layman, scarcely 
realized that today the subject matter 
so masterfully presented to his constit- 
uents in 1928, unfortunately, in certain 
areas, presents the selfsame issues today 
in this presidential campaign. 

Certainly the development of his ideas 
for tolerance were substantiated in his 
compilation of events and historical 
data in the life struggles of the South. 
His appeal was at least effective in keep- 
ing the County of Shelby, North Caro- 
lina in the Democratic column in that 
campaign. Asa political paper it should 
be classified as a masterpiece, a gem of 
American political literature. The cour- 
age and loyalty of this great leader to 
party regularity marks him as the great 
Democrat of the South who, in the peril- 
ous days of its greatest trial, defended 
Al Smith in the campaign and main- 
tained party regularity in Shelby Coun- 
ty, in his great State of the Southland— 
North Carolina. His appeal based on 
reason was not denied. His superlative 
oratory lives on—the truths he voiced 
on religious tolerance are true today. 
SPEECH DELIVERED BY Hon. CLYDE R. Hoey, 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTOR AT LARGE, AND PROMI- 

NENT METHODIST LAYMAN, BEFORE A COUNTY 

Mass MEETING, SHELBY, N.C., IN 1928 


The Democratic Party appeals powerfully 
to the whole people in the State and Nation. 
It is the real national party in sentiment, 
ideals, policies, and principles. For the last 
63 years ever since the close of the War Be- 
tween the States, it has been the only refuge 
for the people of the South who have been 
interested in preserving our civilization. 
Following the war, in the days of her poverty 
and desolation, and while the heel of the 
alien was still upon her neck, the South 
bowed before Jehovah in the hush and still- 
ness of the evening and breathed the prayer 
of every true southern heart in asking for 
deliverance from conditions worse than war 
and horrors more intolerable than the 
carnage of battle. 

With resources exhausted, money gone, 
homes devastated, towns and villages pillaged 
and burned, the land overrun by carpet- 
baggers and camp followers, and looting 
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bands of soldiers and marauders invading 
the sanctity of the homes of our people and 
making life one long and dreaded night- 
mare—and with Jefferson Davis, the erstwhile 
president of the Confederacy in chains await- 
ing his trial for treason to the Union—the 
South's cup of sorrow was full and over- 
flowing. In this sad hour there came but 
one friendly and sympathetic voice out of 
the hostile North—it was the bold and fear- 
less appeal of the Democratic Party for jus- 
tice and forbearance with the South and her 
people. 
NEW YORK FRIENDLY TO THE SOUTH 

The mighty force of this appeal came from 
the city of New York. Charles O'Connor, a 
member of Tammany Hall, a Catholic and 
one of the greatest lawyers in America, vol- 
unteered to defend Jefferson Davis against 
the high charge of treason, and so brilliantly 
did he perform this duty that Davis was 
eventually released from prison and set free, 
and thus large numbers of southern officers 
and soldiers saved from prosecution, and he 
did it all without money and without price. 

This was the beginning of the dawn for the 
South, but it was a long, tedious, tiresome 
journey through the years, attended by pri- 
vations without number and marked by in- 
numerable hardships, testing the stoutest 
hearts and laying burdens almost unbearable 
upon the men and women of that period. 
The dominant element in the Republican 
Party was insatiable in its hate and unrelent- 
ing oppression of the South and her people, 
and the only friend we had in the court of 
public opinion was the Democratic Party of 
the Nation, and this great party has been 
the bulwark of our defense and the cham- 
pion of our cause in Congress and in the 
forum of public thought for more than half 
@ century. 

When Zeb Vance was elected to the U.S. 
Senate and denied his seat, but later re- 
elected and returned, it was the great Demo- 
cratic Senators of the North who pleaded his 
cause and won for him admittance to that 
august body. Later when a fight was being 
made by Vance and Ransom, along with 
other southern Senators, against the Lodge 
force bill, by which the Republican Party was 
seeking to place Federal troops at the polls 
in the South in order to foist upon us the 
government and dominance of an alien race 
and have put into effect the 14th and 
other amendments, it was the bold, daring, 
and brilliant fight made by great intellec- 
tual giants like Senator Daniel W. Voorees, 
the Tall Sycamore of the Wabash, and other 
Democratic Senators of the North who spoke 
all night and conducted a continuous fil- 
buster until the approach of the adjourn- 
ment hour, and this vicious measure was de- 
feated, and the South was left free to work 
out her destiny and to solve in her own way 
the problems which are peculiar to this sec- 
tion. 

REPUBLICANS AGAINST THE SOUTH 


Through all the intervening years this feel- 
ing has continued, and although we are 63 
years away from the heat and passion of civil 
strife, and although the South has demon- 
strated her loyalty to this Nation in a thou- 
sand ways, sealing afresh the covenant of 
her devotion with the richest and best blood 
of her bravest sons, who have died gloriously 
under the Stars and Stripes, yet the Republi- 
can Party of the North has neither forgotten 
nor forgiven and on every occasion the Re- 
publican politicians wave the bloody shirt 
and use the ugly word traitor with reference 
to Lee and Jackson and your father and 
mine—and all that remnant of the gallant 
band of Confederate veterans who still sur- 
vive. 

I do not recall these matters to arouse 
sectional feeling. I mention them to con- 
demn it. The Republican Party has demon- 
strated through the years that it is a sec- 
tional party, while the Democratic Party, true 
to its time-honored principles of liberty, 
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righteousness, and justice, is the only real 
national party, looking to the East, West, 
North, and South, and feeling a common 
pride in the growth, progress, development, 
and expansion of each other. The South 
desires no favoritism, seeks no advantage, 
asks no subsidies—her demand is for that 
justice and fairplay which, she has never re- 
ceived except through the Democratic 
Party. 
A STRANGE APPEAL 


A new and strange appeal now comes from 
many of our people in the South, including 
some of the leading bishops and ministers, 
and the tenor of that cry is that we ought 
not to support the Democratic nominee for 
President in this good year of 1928. I in- 
vite you to analyze with me the basis for 
the opposition and see if there is any just 
ground to warrant a Democrat in lea the 
political household of his fathers, and going 
into a strange party and a far country, or 
even to take a political vacation, as some 
milder opponents suggest doing. 

I am for Al Smith for President without 
excuse and without apology. 

I was a Democrat yesterday; I am a Demo- 
crat today, and I am going to be a Democrat 
tomorrow. I believe the welfare and general 
good of the South will be vouchsafed only 
through the Democratic Party, and that 
the Government of this Nation will be best 
administered by and through the Democratic 
Party, and that only in this way will the 
Government function fully and fairly for 
the benefit of the average man. This party 
has been and is the mouthpiece of the 
masses and it speaks the language of that 
large body of citizens whose voice is heard 
only through its councils. 

The Democracy of the Nation, in a mag- 
nificent convention in a proud Southern city, 
selected Governor Smith, of New York, as 
its standard bearer for President, and a great 
Southern leader, Senator Robinson, of 
Arkansas, for Vice President, and adopted a 
sane and sensible platform, and confidently 
presents this ticket and platform to the 
American people. Forty-one of the 48 States 
voted for Governor Smith, giving him more 
than two-thirds and nominating him on the 
first ballot, thus establishing his popularity 
and strength, and demonstrating beyond 
question that he is the overwhelming choice 
of the Democratic Party for President. The 
only purpose in holding a convention is to 
ascertain the choice of the party, and when 
that selection is made it then becomes the 
duty of all good party men and women to 
accept the verdict of the convention, bow 
to its assembled and combined wisdom and 
intelligence, and go forth to battle with its 
banner unfurled and lifted high. 

But what are the reasons advanced for 
opposing Governor Smith. At least three 
are given and they are that he is (1) a Tam- 
many man; (2) a wet, and (3) a Catholic. 
Admitting for the sake of argument that all 
three are true, they do not in any wise ren- 
der him unfit or unavailable for President. 


A TAMMANY MAN 


Tammany Hall has existed for 139 years. 
It has some political corruptions linked 
with its record, but it is a paragon of virtue 
compared with the Republican political ma- 
chines in Philadelphia, Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Indianapolis, and other large cities of the 
country. They are young and yet so steeped 
in corruption and honeycombed with graft 
that Tammany blushes when they are 
named in its presence. Tammany, despite 
its grafting, has given New York City the 
best government of any of the really big 
cities, and whenever it loses control of the 
city, the Republicans give such bad govern- 
ment that the people rise up in their might 
after 2 years of experience with that party 
and restore Tammany to power. Practically 
every prominent southern Democrat in New 
York belongs to Tammany Hall, 
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But they tell us that Tammany is not true 
to the Democratic Party. It opened its wig- 
wam to receive the first National Democratic 
Convention after the war at a time when the 
Democratic Party was not very popular else- 
where in the North, It has given to every 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency 
since that time about all the support of any 
consequence he has received in New York. 
In the memorable campaign of 1896 when 
the matchless Bryan invaded the enemy 
country it was Tammany that stood by him 
and carried that great city for him in one 
of the flercest fights ever waged in American 
politics. At that time Bryan was moved to 
exclaim: “Great is Tammany.” We find 
young Al Smith in the thick of the fight 
battling for Bryan and he supported him in 
every race he made for the Presidency, al- 
though Smith did not believe in free silver 
or prohibition, but he was a Democrat and 
he stood by the nominee. 


SMITH'S SPOTLESS RECORD 


There is one sure defense for Al Smith 
against any charge that can be made against 
Tammany, and that is his own spotless rec- 
ord of public service for the past 25 years 
in which he has held various offices in the 
State, including his service of four terms 
as Governor, and there is not even a Re- 
publican in New York State who questions 
his integrity or doubts his honesty. The 
whole State, Democrats and Republicans, 
men and women, agree that he is absolutely 
incorruptible, and with this shield and 
buckler, he is impregnable in public esteem. 
Theodore Roosevelt, the Less, while violently 
attacking , was careful to say that 
he wished it understood that he did not 
question the personal honesty or integrity 
of Governor Smith. Charles Evans Hughes, 
a great Baptist, former Republican candidate 
for President, introducing Governor Smith 
a few weeks ago to speak before several 
thousand lawyers of New York, recalled his 
unusual public service and stated that if 
he were in England they would provide him 
a peerage, but in this country he would have 
the love and affection of all the people as 
an everlasting heritage for the unselfish 
manner in which he had wholeheartedly 
served the State, concluding with the state- 
ment that he was a master of the science of 
government. Elihu Root, former Secretary of 
State, and one of the outstanding Republican 
lawyers of America, stated that while Al 
Smith was not a lawyer, that he was the 
most useful member of the constitutional 
convention and knew more about the con- 
stitution than any lawyer in the State. 

If “an honest man is the noblest work of 
God,” then Alfred Emanuel Smith gleams 
across the political heavens as a star of the 
first magnitude. 


GOVERNOR SMITH A WET 


The next objection and the one most often 
urged is that Governor Smith is a wet. This 
seems to be seized upon as if it were some- 
thing new to have a wet President. For 
more than 30 years not a single President 
of this country has been a prohibitionist 
and a dry as we understand those terms— 
every one of them has been wet according 
to present definitions. Roosevelt was not a 
prohibitionist, Taft was not, Wilson was not, 
Harding was not and Coolidge is not. More- 
over the present Republican candidate, Her- 
bert Hoover, never voted for prohibition in 
his life, is not a dry and never has been, 
and yet if you listen to those who are 80 
busy denouncing the Democratic candidate, 
you would imagine that Hoover had been a 
crusader for prohibition. When Senator 
Borah called upon Hoover for an expression 
before the convention, his only declaration 
in effect was that prohibition was a “noble 
experiment,” and related it only to our so- 
cial and economic life, failing to clothe it 
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with any of the moral garments of righteous- 
ness. So far he has never said that he 
believes in prohibition and if he does say 
so in his speech of acceptance it will be his 
first time to ever find out that he is a pro- 
hibitionist or a dry, and the discovery will 
be due solely to the conclusion that he may 
fool some good dry Democrats into voting 
for him by that sort of declaration. 

But a good woman said to me the other 
day that she could not vote for Al Smith 
because he took a drink, My only reply to 
this is that so does Herbert Hoover, and we 
have not had a President in 30 years who 
did not. Just a few weeks ago Clarence 
Darrow, the well known criminal lawyer of 
Chicago, in reassuring the Republican wets 
that Hoover was all right said, “You need 
not be afraid of Hoover. He is just as dry 
asIam. He is the last man I took a drink 
with before leaving Washington.” I do not 
mention this by way of criticism of Mr. 
Hoover or past Presidents of this Nation, but 
my sense of fairness rebels when I see good 
men and women glorifying one man and 
crucifying another for the same thing. 


A CONSISTENT PROHIBITIONIST 


I am not in favor of liquor in any form. 
I am a prohibitionist every day in the year 
in theory and practice. I never took a drink 
of liquor in my life. I never expect to. I 
have consistently fought for prohibition. 
When I first went to the legislature from 
Cleveland County 30 years ago there were 
four barrooms in Shelby. I passed a law 
over the protest of a majority of the citizens 
of Shelby abolishing the barrooms and put- 
ting them out of business and there hasn't 
been one in Cleveland County since. I voted 
for the Motts law and helped to pass it 
through the legislature removing every dis- 
tillery out of the county in North Carolina, 
I passed another law in 1903 when I was a 
member of the State senate prohibiting 
transportation of whiskey into dry territory 
within the State. Ispoke all over this section 
in favor of statewide prohibition in 1908 
when North Carolina voted dry over 40,000 
majority, and I supported loyally and en- 
thusiastically the 18th amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution which became effective 
January 16, 1920. 

REPUBLICAN HYPOCRISY ON PROHIBITION 

I yield to no man or woman, minister or 
layman in my loyalty and devotion to prohi- 
bition and my sincere desire to stamp out 
liquor and all the evils incident to the traffic, 
but I refuse to be stampeded to the support 
of a party that for the past 8 years has had 
about the biggest distiller in America at the 
head of the prohibition enforcement—a man 
who has made millions out of the liquor 
traffic and has fattened on the misery and 
suffering, poverty and squalor of the multi- 
plied thousands who have purchased the 
damnable stuff from his barrooms, distilleries 
and brewerles, and a man who has fought 
prohibition at every stage with every ounce 
of his influence and energy, and who had 
enough liquor on hand to float a battleship 
when prohibition went into effect. This 
same man, Secretary Mellon, now has, 
through his companies, liquor stored in 
warehouses amounting to many millions of 
dollars, and he is getting a high price for it. 
This is the man who is now at the head of 
prohibition enforcement—the Republicans 
transferred enforcement from the Depart- 
ment of Justice, where it properly belonged, 
to the Treasury Department—and Secretary 
Mellon is the man in charge. This is the 
man who has been serving in the Cabinet 
with Secretary Hoover for the past 8 years 
and is the same man, who, along with Boss 
Vare, whose election to the Senate from 
Pennsylvania was so flagrantly corrupt that 
the Senate wouldn't let him enter, dictated 
the nomination of Hoover at Kansas City, 
and it was so published in every newspaper 
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in the land. This is the fine moral atmos- 
phere pervading the Republican Party, into 
which our southern dry Democrats are asked 
to enter, because, forsooth Al Smith is wet. 

The Republican Convention this year had 
the brazenry to pledge itself to enforce pro- 
hibition during the next 4 years, thus ad- 
mitting that it had not enforced the law or 
made any effort to enforce it, during the 
past 8 years. By their fruits, ye shall judge 
them. Is Hoover any better than Coolidge? 
Has the Republican Party reformed? This 
may be a day of miracles, but you shall not 
see so great a miracle as a change in a polit- 
ical party that has practiced duplicity and 
deception so consistently that it has become 
its first and second nature, and the distress- 
ing thing is that it succeeds in fooling good 
people. 

THE PROHIBITION LAWS 

We have two prohibition enactments—one 
by constitutional amendment and the other 
by act of Congress—the 18th amendment and 
the Volstead law. The amendment makes it 
unlawful to manufacture or sell spirituous 
liquors anywhere in the United States, and 
this was voted for by the people and it 
cannot be changed except by a two-thirds 
vote of both Houses of Congress and by the 
vote of the people in three-fourths of the 
States. Therefore, everybody knows that 
this cannot and will not be changed or modi- 
fied in any way. The Volstead law was passed 
by Congress and was not voted for by the 
people. It arbitrarily declares that anything 
that contains more than one-half of 1 per- 
cent of alcohol is intoxicating and, therefore, 
is prohibited. This is what Governor Smith 
says is false. It has been demonstrated that 
unless a fluid contains more than 3 percent 
of alcohol the human stomach cannot con- 
tain enough to produce intoxication. A great 
many stanch prohibitionists felt that the law 
was too extreme at the time of its passage. 
That was one reason why Woodrow Wilson 
vetoed it. 

Living in the dry South one cannot quite 
get the viewpoint of the people of the North 
on the whisky question. We have approached 
prohibition gradually. For 50 years we have 
been preparing our people for its adoption 
and creating a public sentiment and began 
by forbidding the operation of a barroom or 
distillery within 1 mile of a church, then the 
distance was enlarged and the schoolhouses 
were also protected. Later distilleries and 
barrooms were all moved to town where police 
protection would be afforded, and then one 
town after another voted them out. Eventu- 
ally the whole State went dry and then the 
quantity of liquor to be shipped in from an- 
other State was limited to 1 gallon at a time 
and this was reduced to 1 quart. Following 
this a bill was passed by Congress forbidding 
the shipping of whisky into any dry State, so 
that we had all this before the 18th amend- 
ment was ever adopted, and hence national 
prohibition did not affect in the slightest 
any State in the entire South. The only 
result of it was to fasten prohibition on some 
of the States in the North that didn’t want 
it and were bitterly opposed to it. The dif- 
ference in result might be easily anticipated. 
The South got prohibition after we had gone 
through a 50-year period of preparation for it 
by inculcating the temperance doctrine and 
gradually withdrawing liquor from the peo- 
ple. Northern States, like New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts, and various others 
had barrooms, breweries, and distilleries in 
full blast until midnight on January 16, 
1920, when the 18th amendment became ef- 
fective. The change was too sudden. You 
cannot reverse the habits and customs of a 
people overnight. The working people who 
were accustomed to drinking the schooner 
of beer for a nickel and the liquor drinkers 
who had been frequenting the barrooms did 
not get their appetities changed when the 
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law changed. There had been no tapering 
off period. Consequently the law was 
ignored. Speakeasies flourished everywhere 
and liquor was sold in every town and city 
of those States, and there was not sufficient 
public sentiment to enforce the law. After 
Harding’s administration came into power, 
March 4, 1921, there was a shameless aban- 
donment of any purpose to enforce the prohi- 
bition law in New York, Pennsylvania, and 
various other wet States, and conditions 
have been even worse under Coolidge. You 
can go in any hotel or most anywhere else 
in the large cities of the country and buy 
all the liquor you want, and there is prac- 
tically no effort to enforce the law. 


GOVERNOR SMITH'S POSITION 


Governor Smith says that in his judgment 
this condition can be remedied. He says 
most emphatically that the saloon is a de- 
funct institution and will never return to 
America. But he believes that if Congress 
would modify the Volstead law so that such 
States as New York and Pennsylvania, if 
the people of those States so desired, could 

be the alcoholic content of beverages 
below the intoxicating point and thus let 
them have light wines and light beer, that 
it would tend to satisfy the people and 
make for real temperance. He does not pro- 
pose any change of any kind for North Car- 
olina or any other State in the South or 
other dry territory, so that if Governor 
Smith could even get Congress to modify 
the Volstead law it would have absolutely 
no effect on us. So far as that is concerned, 
if there was no Volstead law and no 18th 
amendment, North Carolina and the whole 
South would still have airtight prohibition 
laws, because we had all of this before 
either was passed and these laws are still in 
full force and effect. It might be well to 
remember as we go along that all these 
prohibition laws in North Carolina were 
passed by the Democrats over the protest of 
the Republican Party in the State, and now 
some good dry Democrats are threatening 
to vote with the very crowd that have 
fought prohibition at every stage of its de- 
velopment, 

This year is the first time the Republican 
Convention ever declared for prohibition. 
The preachers in the State ought at least 
to give Al Smith credit for making prohibi- 
tionists out of the Republican politicians 
in North Carolina—something they have 
failed hitherto to do. 

The Republican National Convention 
never has declared for prohibition in all of 
its history; neither has the National Demo- 
cratic Convention. Both declared this year 
for enforcement, but the Democrats have a 
stronger declaration than the Republicans 
for they include the amendment and the 
other prohibition laws, while the Republi- 
cans have failed to enforce either. Al Smith 
says that he will enforce the laws as long 
as they remain on the statute books and 
everybody knows that he has never broken 
a promise in all his official career. 


SMITH DID NOT BOLT PLATFORM 


But we are told that Governor Smith 
bolted the platform. He did nothing of the 
kind. The platform declares in favor of 
enforcing the law and he says that he will 
do that to the full letter of his oath. How- 
ever, with characteristic honesty and can- 
dor, being unwilling to get votes by false- 
hood and deception, he takes the people into 
his confidence to say that he believes there 
should be some change in the law. Is there 
any treason in that? Or do you prefer a 
man like Hoover, who, since he has been a 
candidate, has pursued the policy of carry- 
ing liquor on one shoulder and water on 
the other in an attempt to get the wet Re- 
publicans of the North with the liquor and 
the dry Democrats of the South with the 
water? It is most refreshing to me to have 
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@ candidate for office who has the courage 
and honesty to tell the people frankly where 
he stands, even though you may differ with 
him. Suffice it to say that you may rest 
assured that when Smith is elected the 
amendment will not be disturbed and that 
in no view of the situation could there pos- 
sibly be any change in the prohibition laws 
affecting North Carolina. 

Anyway, the Volstead law is not one of 
the Ten Commandments, but “Thou shalt 
not steal” is one of them, and some of our 
friends are threatening to vote with a party 
in this election that, in its official life, has 
so long violated this Commandment that it 
has completely fallen into disuse and some 
think that it no longer has any application 
to the Republican Party. 

The Republicans are sending circulars 
through the mails in the name of the Anti- 
Saloon League attacking Governor Smith's 
record, but it is generally known that this 
organization has degenerated into an ad- 
junct of the Republican Party in the Na- 
tion. Ever since the Senate investigation 
revealed that this Anti-Saloon League took 
the money collected from you and me as 
contributions to advance the cause of tem- 
perance and donated it to help elect Repub- 
licans in the last election, it is proper to 
designate them as assistant Republicans. 
Dr. McBride, the head of the league, an- 
nounced in New York, before the Houston 
convention, that the league was going to 
support Hoover, regardless of who the Dem- 
ocrats nominated or how dry their platform. 


GOVERNOR SMITH’S RELIGION 


This brings me to the matter of Governor 
Smith's religion. It so happens that he is a 
Catholic. His mother and father were both 
Catholic before him. Charles Curtis, the 
Republican candidate for Vice President, was 
baptized into the Catholic Church, but his 
mother, who was a Catholic, died in his in- 
fancy, and he was reared by a relative who 
was a Methodist, and so he grew up to be a 
Methodist. If his mother had lived, he 
would have been a Catholic. We inherit 
most of our church relationships. But 
whether inherited or acquired, we have the 
right, under our Constitution, to belong to 
whatever church we desire and to worship 
God as our conscience shall dictate. The 
Catholics helped to put that in the Consti- 
tution. They came here with the early set- 
tlers to avold persecution also. Ever since 
Henry VII got mad with the Catholic 
Church because it wouldn't let him have a 
divorce and organized a church in opposi- 
tion—the Church of England—which was 
supported by the Government, the Catholics, 
as well as other churches, were made to live 
hard. America was discovered by a Catholic. 
When we were fighting for independence of 
the British Crown it was Catholic France 
that came to our rescue and we honor Gen- 
eral LaFayette. When the South was in a 
death struggle it was again Catholic France 
that offered us aid. The Catholics helped to 
put religious liberty in our Constitution. 

It was a great North Carolina Catholic, 
Judge Gaston, who served with distinction 
on our State supreme court and who wrote 
our State song, “Carolina, Heaven's Blessings 
Attend Her,” and for whom the fine county 
of Gaston was named. It was a great Catho- 
lic Judge of the U.S. Supreme Court, Edward 
D. White, for many years its Chief Justice, 
who stood by the South so brilliantly and 
devotedly in sustaining our suffrage amend- 
ment in various Southern States. North 
Carolina, in fusion days, elected two Catholic 
judges, Judge Robinson on the superior 
and Judge Douglass on the supreme court 
bench, and each served the State with dis- 
tinction, and our Populist and Republican 
friends all very properly voted for them 
without raising objection on the ground of 
their religion. Not alone that, but the Re- 
publicans voted for Taft, the Unitarian, who 
does not believe in the divinity of Christ, 
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for President, and said nothing about it. It 
seems that the only time it makes any dif- 
ference is that if a Catholic happens to be 
on the Democratic ticket, the Republicans 
get very much excited lest the Pope of Rome 
will get them. The majority of Catholics 
are Democrats. Woodrow Wilson could not 
have been elected without Catholic yotes, 
and they have voted for Protestants for gen- 
erations. Don’t you think it is about time 
to vote for a Catholic? I am happy to say 
that I am not afraid of the Pope and the 
ghost stories related about the Catholics 
are wholly discreditable to those who cir- 
culate them. It is too late in human his- 
tory under the guidance of Divine Provi- 
dence to hark back to the days of religious 
prejudice and persecution. There has been 
too much of it already in a world which 
God made and through the blood of His Son 
redeemed. I am afraid that if Jesus Christ 
was present in the world today in the flesh 
and witnessed the exhibition of ill feeling 
exhibited by some Protestants and some 
Catholics, He would be forced to exclaim: 
“Behold, how these Christians hate,” instead 
of that marvelous commendation, “See how 
these Christians love.” The Catholics wor- 
ship the same God, bow before the same 
gentle Christ, and the good Catholics and 
the good Protestants are going to the same 
Heaven. 
THE CHRIST THOUGHT 


When the disciples came to Christ with 
the report that they found others casting 
out devils and healing diseases in His name 
who didn't belong to their crowd and con- 
sequently forbade them, the Master was not 
displeased and said in effect, do not for- 
bid them. If they are casting out devils in 
my name, then they cannot speak evil of 
me, and if they are not against us, they are 
for us. Do not oppose them just because 
they do not belong to our church. How 
much the world has needed that lesson, 
The Catholic Church represented God and 
Christ in the world for over a thousand 
years before our Protestant churches were 
organized, and yet we make furious at- 
tack upon that church. The same charges 
we make against them might be brought 
against us Protestants if we had existed in 
those days, and our forefathers were not at 
all free from the charge of persecuting those 
who differed with them about religious mat- 
ters. It is enough for us to serve God in 
the way that our conscience will approve 
and accord this right to everybody else. 


SMITH THE MAN 


Whatever you may think of the Catholic 
religion has nothing to do with the election. 
Governor Smith says that he is an American 
Catholic and offers no apology for his 
religion. We would not have him do so. 
His mother dedicated him to God and had 
him christened Alfred Emanuel—meaning 
God with us—and God has been mightily 
with that boy through the days of his strug- 
gle as an urchin on the streets and working 
in the fish market supporting a widowed 
mother and gaining knowledge from the 
university of experience and hard knocks, but 
always with a smile on his face and sun- 
shine in his soul, until he has finally reached 
the highest eminence possible to attain in 
the political world—the nominee of the great 
Democratic Party for President of the United 
States. And, in my humble judgment, that 
same Divine Providence is going to continue 
to mercifully and mightily brood over him 
and on next March 4 he will begin his term 
of service as President of the premier Re- 
public of the earth, restoring this Govern- 
ment to all the people and serving them with 
that fidelity and integrity which has marked 
his whole public career. 

Governor Smith’s whole record gives assur- 
ance that his religious affiliation would in 
nowise affect the administration of his office. 
It has not done so for 25 years. You could 
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not tell to what church he belongs by any 
Official act of his. The Catholic Church is 
supposed to be opposed to the common 
school system, yet during his four terms as 
Governor he has done more for the public 
schools than all the Governors of that State 
for the preceding 20 years. In his letter to 
Charles Marshall, he says, “I believe in the 
support of the public schools as one of the 
cornerstones of American liberty.” As Pres- 
ident he would not appoint as many Cath- 
olics to office as Protestant Presidents have 
appointed, judging by his record. There are 
15 members of his cabinet as Governor, 12 
of whom are Protestants, 2 Catholics and 1 
Jew. The population of both Jew and Cath- 
olic in New York would justify a much larger 
representation. A 32d-degree Mason and 
a Protestant is his secretary. His policy 
is to appoint good men to office regardless of 
religious affiliation. So successful has he 
been in this respect that even a Republican 
legislature in New York has not refused to 
confirm a single appointment he made in the 
entire 8 years, while a Republican Congress 
at Washington has declined to confirm a 
number of President Coolidge’s appointees 
during this same period because of their 
unfitness. Another thing noteworthy, and 
which emphasizes Governor Smith’s fine 
sense and unfailing judgment is that this 
same Republican legislature has not passed 
a single bill over his veto during his four 
terms as Governor, while the Republican 
Congress at Washington passed bills over 
President Coolidge’s veto so often as to be- 
come commonplace, during the recent ses- 
sion, overriding him three times in a single 
day. Governor Smith's strength lies in the 
fact that he carries his fight straight to the 
people and they always sustain him. 
HIS LEGISLATIVE CAREER 

While he was a young man he became 
Democratic leader in the legislature and had 
a bill passed to stop the factories from run- 
ning on Sunday, so as to observe the Sab- 
bath and give the people one day of rest. 
The canneries fought this bill, claiming it 
would seriously interfere with their business 
to stop for Sunday. Young Al Smith in 
pleading for the law, said the cannery owners 
wanted to amend the divine command to 
“Remember the Sabbath to keep it holy” by 
adding “Provided, This shall not apply to 
the canning factories.” Needless to say, the 
law was adopted, and along with it many 
other laws relating to the protection of 
women and children, and making working 
conditions better for them. There is one 
thing that cannot be overlooked and that is 
that Al Smith has always fought for the 
common people and sought to procure for 
them their rights and while many abuse and 
denounce him and some preachers and reli- 
gious leaders are very bitter in their attacks 
upon him, he is sustained by the conscious- 
ness of the service he has rendered the whole 
people, and thousands of working men, 
women, and children in New York State, in 
their evening devotions, thank God for Al 
Smith and the fact that he has lightened 
their burdens and made life more tolerable 
for them, and given their children a better 
chance in life. 

HIS LIFE AND INSPIRATION 

The life of Al Smith is a challenge to 
every red-blooded boy in America. To read 
of his early struggle and triumphs, his hard- 
ships and his joys, his devotion and care of 
his mother until her dying day, always laying 
down all business and leaving the duties of 
the governorship to spend the whole day 
with her on her birthday in her old age; his 
love for his family and comradeship in his 
home, how children all love him and the dogs 
follow him—you cannot fool children and 
dogs—and withal how candid, frank, and 
honest he is with everybody and everything— 
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can you see how it is that good men are led 
to assault him so viciously and to say such 
hard things about him. I know the women 
and the mothers shall not desert him. I 
would not understand all of this, but for the 
fact that I know something of human history 
and of the malignancy with which other pub- 
lic men have been assailed, only later to be 
deified. When Grover Cleveland was a can- 
didate for President he had previously been 
sheriff and Governor of New York—just like 
Smith—and the campaign against him was 
based upon somewhat the same line as the 
present, Preacher Burchard declaring that 
Cleveland represented “Rum, Romanism, and 
Rebellion.” Now their campaign cry against 
Smith substitutes Tammany for rebellion 
because they are trying to get Southern dry 
Democrats to vote the Republican ticket, but 
they think in terms of rebellion just the 
same. 
SOUND ON IMMIGRATION 


They tell us that Smith has had no experi- 
ence in national affairs. Neither had Lin- 
coln, Jackson, Cleveland, or Wilson. They 
said that he is in favor of unrestricted immi- 
gration and, therefore, no Junior Order mem- 
ber ought to vote for him. There is not one 
word of truth in this statement and no utter- 
ance of his justifies it. On the other hand, 
the Democratic platform declares strongly 
for restricted immigration and he stands 
squarely on that plank, as stated in his tele- 
gram. Some people have an idea that 
Masons will not vote for Smith. There is 
absolutely nothing to that. There is no 
valid reason why any Mason, Junior Order, or 
any other fraternal organization man—and 
I know because I belong to all of them— 
should not vote for Governor Smith, and 
there is every reason why they should do it, 
because he is the most fraternal and demo- 
cratic man in public life in America today. 

KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS OATH A FORGERY 

But some man says—“have you seen that 
Knights of Columbus oath?” Yes, I have 
seen that forgery which is being distributed 
and claimed to be the oath. Those who are 
distributing it obtained it from the Fellow- 
ship Forum, which feeds on hate of Catholics, 
and it purports to have been taken from the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record. But it does not ex- 
plain how it happened to be in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, but these are the facts: 
In the contested election case of Bonniwell 
against Butler in 1913, it was shown that this 
forged oath was circulated in the campaign 
to damage one of the candidates and the oath 
was offered in evidence just to show what a 
fraud had been perpetrated, and this elec- 
tion case report, including all evidence, was 
printed, and that is how the oath found its 
way into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. The 
Grand Lodge of Masons of the State of Cali- 
fornia appointed a committee to investigate 
the matter and a full and complete in- 
vestigation was made and report filed, and 
this report shows that this oath is false and 
that it is no part of the ritual or obligation 
of the Knights of Columbus, This report 
also appears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in 
the speech of Congressman Kettner, made 
on January 29, 1915, and is available for any- 
body who wishes to read it. Every fairmind- 
ed man will accept the verdict of the Grand 
Lodge of Masons and every honest man 
ought to cease to circulate this oath or give 
it any credence, since its falsity has been 
established. 


WHAT OF HOOVER? 
What special equipment has Herbert 


Hoover? He Is a fine engineer, a good busi- . 


nessman, said to be worth millions, has 
spent most of his life in foreign countries, 
has had no experience in State or Federal 
Government, except to serve as Secretary of 
Commerce, is autocratic in manner and ar- 
bitrary in authority, as shown by his treat- 
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ment of the farmer and others in wartimes 
and since, and is about as completely out 
of harmony with the masses of people as 
any public man you can suggest. While 
Hoover has been amassing his personal for- 
tune of large proportions, Al Smith has been 
working day and night and devoting his 
energies to the public good, and he is going 
to make the one definite purpose of his ad- 
ministration the relief of the farmers, and 
he has the ability, judgment and courage to 
devise and execute plans for their relief. 
The one strong appeal for him as an ideal 
candidate for President is that he is a mas- 
ter of the science of government. He is to 
government what Burbank is to the plant 
world, Edison to the electrical world and 
Ford to the automobile world. 

The farmer may look with confidence to 
Al Smith and the Democratic Congress for 
relief. And every farmer in America knows 
that he needs relief from the prosperity of 
Coolidge and Hoover for he has had to 
largely live during this Republican pros- 
perity period upon what he was able to save 
during Woodrow Wilson’s 8 years of govern- 
ment. 


APPEAL TO NORTH CAROLINA DEMOCRATS 


Al Smith has the daring and courage of 
Andrew Jackson, the honesty and integrity 
of Grover Cleveland, the capacity for lead- 
ership and practical idealism of Woodrow 
Wilson, and he proclaims his vision of our 
relationships at home in his stirring state- 
ment: “I believe in the universal brother- 
hood of man and the common fatherhood 
of God,” and he epitomizes our relationship 
to other nations in that warm expression, 
“We should love our neighbors as ourselves.” 
I appeal to every Democrat in North Caro- 
lina, man and woman, to abide in the ship 
and stand by the party that has given 
hope and courage to your fathers and has 
safeguarded and protected your mothers, 
and shall be a present help to you, and a 
sure defense for your children. You are 
going to need the Democratic Party in the 
future. This election will be over in No- 
vember, but the Democratic Party must con- 
tinue to be your reliance and guarantee for 
the protection of your property, your life 
and the sacred trusts which you have 
hitherto committed to its keeping. I plead 
for a rededication to its service, and for a 
rebaptism in its faith. I have no criticism 
to make of any bishop or preacher who may 
assail our party or its candidate. I respect 
them all in spiritual matters and I would 
be happy to follow their leadership, but in 
political matters I know as much about who 
would make a good President of the United 
States as any bishop or preacher in North 
Carolina for I have studied more about it 
than they have and I love my country just 
as devotedly as any of them. If we shall 
cease our criticisms and quit our faultfind- 
ing and line up solidly behind Al Smith he 
will charge the breastworks of Republican- 
ism, take the trenches of privilege and pil- 
lage and go triumphantly over the top on 
November 6 and plant the unstained and 
unsullied banner of democracy in the citadel 
of the Nation at Washington. 


OUR STATE TICKET 


North Carolinians, without regard to 
party, should welcome the opportunity of 
giving support this year to our whole Demo- 
cratic State ticket, both as a tribute to the 
magnificent record the party has made in 
this State for more than a quarter of a 
century, and also because of the high char- 
acter and splendid promise of our State 
ticket this year. This ticket, headed by 
Max Gardner for Governor, and including 
every Democratic candidate for Congress and 
other officials, deserves to be elected upon 
a platform of brains and bravery, courage 
and capacity, love and loyalty, prohibition 
and patriotism. 
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FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
ADOPTION OF THE 19TH AMEND- 
MENT—WOMEN SUFFRAGE 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Conte] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the rquest of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, on this day 
40 years ago, the valiant efforts of Susan 
B. Anthony reached their just fruition 
in the adoption of the 19th amendment. 

Since their enfranchisement, the 
women of America have discharged their 
right and responsibility to vote in an 
exemplary manner. Today, women vot- 
ersoutnumber men. However, their real 
influence lies in the great interest they 
have taken and the efforts they have 
made, to assure that efficient govern- 
ment functions at all levels. They have, 
therefore, become a vital force in recog- 
nizing and solving the problems which 
face the local community, State, and 
Nation. To these grave decisions they 
have brought the sagacity of woman- 
hood and the wisdom of motherhood. 
In the professions, they have made 
the incalculably valuable contributions 
which have benefited the growth and 
progress of this great Nation. 

We are proud that the women of this 
Nation have willingly shouldered the 
responsibilities of our democratic gov- 
ernment alongside the men. 

Lest we forget, the tribute for the 
status of women in America, belongs to 
Susan B. Anthony and to those of her 
early supporters who struggled to achieve 
the equality with men, inherent in wom- 
en, under the Constitution. 

Because of this amendment, the Na- 
tion functions as a political whole, with- 
out any distinction in the spirit of demo- 
cratic decisions and responsibilities be- 
tween the men and women of these 
United States, 

I know that in the forthcoming elec- 
tions the women of America will respond 
to their duty with the conscientiousness 
and pride in their right guaranteed 
under the 19th amendment. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Doyte for the 
balance of the session on account of crit- 
ical illness of daughter in California. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Lisonatr (at the request of Mr. 
MeMrLLAN), for 5 minutes, today, and to 
revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. Bray (at the request of Mr. BALD- 
win), for 10 minutes, on August 29. 

Mr. ScHWENGEL (at the request of Mr. 
BALDWIN), for 1 hour, on August 30. 

Mr. RANDALL for 15 minutes on Mon- 
day, August 29, and Tuesday, August 30. 
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Mr. Kasem (at the request of Mr. 
Wotr), for 20 minutes, on Monday next, 
August 29. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Monocan and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. TRIMBLE and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Price and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mrs. Kee and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. PassMan and to include a state- 
ment he made appearing in the Monroe 
(La.) Star, dealing with national 
politics. 

Mrs. KELLY and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The following Members (at the request 
of Mr. BaLpwin) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: 

Mr. Dorn of New York. 

Mr. CanFfIELD in two instances. 

Mr. GLENN. 

Mr. DULSKI. 

Mr. Bennett of Michigan. 

The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Worr) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: 

Mr. SHIPLEY in two instances. 

Mr. MULTER. 

Mr. BARING. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 1663. An act directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain property in 
the State of North Dakota to the city of 
Bismarck, N. Dak.; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 1670. An act to provide for the granting 
of mineral rights in certain homestead lands 
in the State of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 2761. An act to validate payments made 
for certain emergency conservation meas- 
ures under the program authorized by the 
Third Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1957; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

S. 2902. An act for the relief of Leo 
Schoenholz, Tobias Kaplan, the Kroger Co. of 
Cleveland, Miss., and Valley Bank of Rose- 
dale, Rosedale, Miss.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 3040. An act for the relief of Nellie V. 
Lohry; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3339. An act to provide that the Secre- 
tary of the Army shall establish a national 
cemetery in Fort Reno, Okla., on certain 
lands presently under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

S. 3433. An act giving the consent of Con- 
gress to a compact between the State of 
Arizona and the State of Nevada establish- 
ing a boundary between those States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3469. An act to amend the act of March 
8, 1922, as amended, to extend its provisions 
to public sales; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 3591. An act for the relief of A. E. 
Waterstradt; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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S. 3609. An act for the relief of Earl H. 
Pendell; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3625. An act to establish a Wabash 
Basin Interagency Water Resources Com- 
mission; to the Committee on Public Works. 

S. 3688. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Redevelopment Act of 1945, as 
amended, and the act approved December 
20, 1944, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

S. 3835. An act to authorize the District 
of Columbia Civil War Centennial Commis- 
sion to plan and carry out in the District of 
Columbia civic programs in commemoration 
of the 100th anniversary of the Civil War; 
to authorize the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, and the Secretary of Defense to make 
certain property of the District and of the 
United States available for the use of such 
Commission; to authorize the said Commis- 
sioners to make certain regulations and per- 
mit certain uses to be made of public space, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

S. 3844. An act for the relief of Woody W. 
Hackney, of Fort Worth, Tex.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3867. An act to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the National Guard Asso- 
ciation of the United States in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 


H.R. 5747. An act to amend section 152, 
title 18, United States Code, with respect to 
the concealment of assets in contemplation 
of bankruptcy; 

H. R. 7242. An act to amend sections 1, 
57j, 64a (5), 67b, 67c, and 70c of the Bank- 
ruptey Act, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 8289. An act to accelerate the com- 
mencing date of civil service retirement an- 
nuities, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 10455. An act to amend the Mineral 
Leasing Act of February 25, 1920. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions of the Senate of the following titles: 


S. 68. An act to provide for continued de- 
livery of water under the Federal reclama- 
tion laws to lands held by husband and wife 
upon the death of either; 

S. 285. An act for the relief of John A. 
Skenandore; 

S. 1321. An act to authorize the Attorney 
General to consent, on behalf of the Library 
of Congress Trust Fund Board, to a modifi- 
cation of the terms of a trust instrument 
executed by James B. Wilbur; 

S. 1781. An act to facilitate cooperation 
between the Federal Government, colleges 
and universities, the States, and private or- 
ganizations for cooperative unit programs of 
research and education relating to fish and 
wildlife, and for other purposes; 

8.1857. An act to promote the foreign 
trade of the United States in grapes and 
plums, to protect the reputation of Ameri- 
can-grown grapes and plums in foreign mar- 
kets, to prevent deception or misrepresen- 
tation as to the quality of such products 
moving in foreign commerce, to provide for 
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the commercial inspection of such products 
entering such commerce, and for other pur- 


poses; 

S. 2369. An act for the relief of Sachiko 
Kato; 

S. 2388. An act relating to the separation 
and retirement of John R. Barker; 

S. 2576. An act to authorize the addition 
of certain donated lands to the Everglades 
National Park; 

S. 2669. An act to extend the period of ex- 
emption from inspection under the pro- 
visions of section 4426 of the Revised Statutes 
granted certain small vessels carrying freight 
to and from places on the inland waters of 
southeastern Alaska; 

S.2711. An act to quiet title to certain 
lands within the Nez Perce Indian Reserva- 
tion, Idaho, and for other purposes; 

S. 2772. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to convey land in the town 
of Cascade, El Paso County, Colo.; 

S. 2806. An act to revise the boundaries of 
the Coronado National Memorial and to au- 
thorize the repair and maintenance of an 
access road thereto, in the State of Arizona, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 2932. An act to amend section 3568 of 
title 18, United States Code, to provide for 
reducing sentences of imprisonment im- 
posed upon persons held in custody for want 
of bail while awaiting trial by the time so 
spent in custody; 

S. 3030. An act for the relief of Michiko 
(Hirai) Christopher; 

S. 3053. An act for the relief of the State 
of Connecticut; 

S. 3070. An act to provide for the removal 
of the restriction on use with respect to 
certain lands in Morton County, N. Dak., 
conveyed to the State of North Dakota on 
July 20, 1955; 

5.3160. An act to provide for the striking 
of medals in commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of the founding of the State of 
Idaho as a Territory; 

S. 3264. An act to abolish the Arlington 
Memorial Amphitheater Commission; 

S. 3487. An act to amend the antikick- 
back statute to extend it to all negotiated 
contracts; 

S. 3582. An act to provide for the striking 
of a medal in commemoration of Century 21 
Exposition to be held in Seattle, Wash.; 

S. J. Res. 68. Joint resolution providing for 
the establishment of the New Jersey Tercen- 
tenary Celebration Commission to formu- 
late and implement plans to commemorate 
the 300th anniversary of the State of New 
Jersey, and for other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 170. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the participation in an international 
convention of representative citizens from 
the North Atlantic Treaty nations to ex- 
amine how greater political and economic 
cooperation among their peoples may be 
promoted, to provide for the appointment 
of U.S. delegates to such convention, and for 
other purposes. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee did on this day 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, bills of the House of the follow- 
ing titles: 

H.R. 2339. An act to revise, codify, and en- 
act into law, title 39 of the United States 
Code, entitled “The Postal Service“; 

H.R. 5054. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 with respect to the marking of im- 
ported articles and containers; and 

H.R. 11666. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State and Justice, 
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the judiciary, and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and for 
other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o'clock and 7 minutes p.m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, August 29, 1960, at 12 
o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a letter 
from the Executive Secretary, the U.S. 
National Commission for UNECSO, De- 
partment of State, transmitting a re- 
port for the fiscal year 1960 of gifts and 
bequests received and accepted by the 
U.S. National Commission for the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, pursuant to Public 
Law 85-477, was taken from the Speak- 
er's table and referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. THOMAS: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 13161. A bill making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1961, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2166). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 12091. A bill to fur- 
ther amend the act authorizing the convey- 
ance of certain lands to Miles City, Mont., in 
order to extend for 1 year the authority 
under such act; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2168). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MORGAN: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. House Joint Resolution 723. Joint 
resolution extending an invitation to the 
Federation Aeronautique Internationale to 
hold the 1962 world sport parachuting cham- 
pionships at Orange, Mass; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2169). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 8623. An act to desig- 
nate and establish that portion of the Ha- 
waii National Park on the island of Maui, 
in the State of Hawaii, as the Haleakala 
National Park, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2170). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIAMS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. S. 1545. An act to 
amend the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 so as 
to authorize elimination of a hearing in cer- 
tain cases under section 408; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2171). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee of conference. S. 
2633. An act to amend the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept, No. 2173). Ordered to be print- 
ed. 
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Mr. ROBERTS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 10341. A bill 
to amend the Public Health Service Act to 
authorize grants-in-aid to universities, hos- 
pitals, laboratories, and other public or non- 
profit institutions to strengthen their pro- 
grams of research and research training in 
sciences related to health; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2174). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 3212. An act to direct 
the Secretary of the Interlor and the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services to convey 
certain public and acquired lands in the 
State of Nevada to the county of Mineral, 
Nev.; with amendment (Rept. No. 2175). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois: Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. S. 3771. 
An act to amend certain provisions of the 
Trust Indenture Act of 1939, as amended; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2176). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois: Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 2480. 
A bill to amend certain provisions of the Se- 
curities Exchange Act of 1934, as amended; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2177). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois: Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 2481. 
A bill to amend certain provisions of the 
Investment Company Act of 1940, as amend- 
ed; with amendment (Rept. No. 2178). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois: Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 2482. 
A bill to amend certain provisions of the In- 
vestment Advisers Act of 1940, as amended; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2179). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois: Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 5001. 
A bill to amend certain provisions of the Se- 
curities Act of 1933, as amended; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2180). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. CANNON: Committee of conference, 
H.R. 12326. A bill making appropriations 
for civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army, certain agencies of 
the Department of the Interior, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and certain study commissions, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 2181). Or- 
dered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. Senate Joint Resolution 9. 
Joint resolution to provide for the removal 
of a reservation of timber rights from a pat- 
ent issued to Ivan H. McCormack; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2167). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr, HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 10586. A bill to en- 
able the Oregon Short Line Railroad Co. to 
convey title to certain lands in Idaho to the 
Pocatello First Corporation of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 2172). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. THOMAS: 

H.R. 13161. A bill making supplemental 
ap) tions for the ‘fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, and for other purposes. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

ELR. 13162. A bill to give the former own- 
ers of certain property of the United States 
located in South Dakota the right to repur- 
chase that property when it is no longer 
needed by the Department of the Air Force; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BROCK: 

H.R. 13163. A bill to amend section 1002(a) 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 so as to 
require the Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Agency and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to grant hearings in the case of any 
complaint filed under such section; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 
H.R. 13164, A bill for the recovery of costs, 
tures and financial obligations of the 
United States arising from circumstances 
creating a liability upon some person other 
than the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FLOOD: 

H.R. 13165. A bill to amend the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954 to authorize the dona- 
tion of not to exceed $1 million of surplus 
agricultural commodities and other prop- 
erty surplus to the needs of the United 
States for relief of flood victims in Poland; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: 

HR. 13166. A bill to create the Freedom 
Commission for the development of the sci- 
ence of counteraction to the world Commu- 
nist conspiracy and for the training and de- 
velopment of leaders in a total political 
war; to the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 13167. A bill to create the Freedom 
Commission for the development of the 
science of counteraction to the world Com- 
munist conspiracy and for the training and 
development of leaders in a total political 
war; to the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

By Mr. HARMON: 

HR. 13168. A bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code to prohibit the impeach- 
ment or disqualification of witnesses on the 
ground of religious belief; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

HER. 13169. A bill to implement the con- 
stitutional principle concerning separation 
of church and state, and clarify the confus- 
ing situation respecting competency and 
credibility of American citizens required to 
testify in judicial or quasi-judicial proceed- 
ings, by outlawing religious tests of witness- 
es, for improper governmental purposes; and 
by affording adequate relief to the victims of 
such improper actions perpetrated by public 
Officers beyond the scope of their jurisdic- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JUDD: 

HR. 18170. A bill to amend section 10 of 
the act of July 5, 1946, so as to encourage 
national advertising by small business con- 
cerns through trademark licensing; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KIRWAN: 

H.R. 13171. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a speclal postage stamp in honor of 
William Holmes McGuffey; to the Committee 
on Post Office and.Civil Service. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

HR. 13172. A bill to permit the city of 

Stockton, Calif., to have the entire cost of its 
proposed transient labor center included as 
a local noncash grant-in-aid under the slum 
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clearance and urban renewal program; to the 
Committee on Banking and ‘Currency. 
By Mr. OLIVER: 

H.R. 13173. A bill to present a declaration 
of objectives for senior Americans; provide 
for the establishment of a U.S. Office of Ag- 
ing within the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to be headed by an Assist- 
ant Secretary for Aging; authorize Federal 
grants to assist in the development and oper- 
ation of studies and projects to help older 
persons, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: 

H. R. 13174. A bill to provide for a national 
cemetery in the county of Orange, or the 
county of Rockland, State of New York; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H.R. 13175. A bill to amend section 203(a) 
(2) and section 205(b) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

HR. 13176. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of.certain public lands to the village 
of Flushing, Mich., and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 13177. A bill creating a commission 
to be known as the Commission on Noxious 
and Obscene Matters and Materials; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 13178. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to increase the annual income 
limitations governing the payment of pen- 
sion for disability or death; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. O'KONSKI: 

H.R. 13179. A bill to amend section 333 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide 
that veterans who serve 2 or more years in 
peacetime shall be entitled to a presumption 
that chronic diseases becoming manifest 
within 1 year from the date of separation 
from service are service-connected; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER: 

H.R. 13180. A bill to name the hospital to 
be constructed as a replacement for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital at Oakland, 
Calif., the “Charles C. McGonegal Hospital”; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

H.J. Res. 802. Joint resolution establish- 
ing a commission to study and make recom- 
mendations as to ways and means of raising 
farm income and of aiding the youth of this 
Nation who desire to engage in farming as 
an occupation to establish themselves as 
farmers, and to insure that the family farm 
will continue to be a vital part of our Amer- 
ican economic and social structure; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BROCK: 

H. Con. Res. 728. Concurrent resolution re- 
affirming the Monroe Doctrine, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LEVERING: 

H. Res. 629. Resolution authorizing in- 
vestigation of effects of foreign trade on 
American economy; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. BENTLEY: 

H. Res. 680. Resolution to establish a 
House Committee on the Captive Nations; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DERWINSKI: 

H. Res. 631. Resolution to establish a House 
Committee on the Captive Nations; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MOULDER: 

H. Res. 632. Resolution providing for con- 
currence in the Senate amendments to the 
bill H.R. 10128, to authorize Federal financial 
assistance to the States to be used for con- 
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structing school facilities; to the Committee 
on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOSCH: 

H.R. 13181. A bill for the relief of Enrico 

Downer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BOW: 

H.R. 13182. A bill for the relief of Aurelia 

Bitu; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H.R. 13183. A bill for the relief of Karl P. 
3 to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr, FLYNN: 

H.R. 13184. A bill for the relief of Maril 
Rak Velickovic; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

HR. 13185. A bill for the relief of Lourdes 
Z. Nisce; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 13186. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Concetta Magri; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

H.R. 13187. A bill for the relief of Draga 

Nahajzer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HALPERN: 

HR. 13188. A bill for the relief of Janet 
Giritliyan; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. LESINSRI: 

H.R. 13189, A bill for the relief of Constan- 
tinos (Kosta) E. Mouharemis; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LIBONATI: 

ER. 13190. A bill for the relief of Wil- 
helmine Jandrisits (Serra); to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H.R. 13191. A bill for the relief of Victoria 
Kent (y Siano); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H.R. 13192. A bill for the relief of Rajinder 
S. Bling; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 13193. A bill for the relief of Amrik 
S. Warich; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. RIEHLMAN: 

H.R. 13194, A bill for the relief of Marie 
Tchernosvitoff; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: 

H.R. 13195. A bill for the relief of Angela 
Marasciullo Napolitano; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: 

H.R. 13196. A bill for the relief of Gio- 
vanna Bonavita; to the Committee on ‘the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R.13197. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Catherine M. Halenar; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


537. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Simeon 
Balacano, Sto. Rosario, Sto. Domingo, Neuva 
Ecija, Philippines, relative to compensating 
the Philippine Scouts for their services 
rendered in World War II; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

588. Also petition of the secretary general, 
Veterans Federation of the Philippines, Inc., 
Manila, Philippines, relative to designating 
its president, Gen. Dionisio S. Ojeda, to rep- 
resent the federation with full authority to 
speak for all the major veterans organiza- 
tions throughout the Philippines; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Problem of Foreign Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I would like to make known that the 
sharp increase of foreign imports poses 
a real problem for industry in my dis- 
trict of Connecticut, and when I speak 
of industry I am referring not only to 
the businesses themselves but to the loss 
of jobs and taxes that decreased busi- 
ness may bring. 

The brass and copper industry, the 
major industry in this area, is currently 
requesting the Tariff Commission and 
the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion to retain at their present levels 
tariffs on certain brass mill products. 

I appeared before the U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission in support of this request and I 
append my statement on this vital sub- 
ject herewith: 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE JOHN S. MON- 
AGAN BEFORE U.S. TARIFF COMMISSION AND 
COMMITTEE FOR RECIPROCITY INFORMATION, 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 26, 1960 


I appear before you today in connection 
with the request by the Copper and Brass 
Research Association for a retention of pres- 
ent tariffs on certain brass-mill products. 

The Fifth District of Connecticut, which I 
represent, is known as the brass center of the 
world and the economy of that whole region 
depends for its health upon the healthy 
functioning of the brass industry. 

Since the advent of World War II, the 
brass industry has been seriously affected by 
the necessary military development of other 
metals and materials such as aluminum, 
steel, and plastics. This development has 
had a marked effect upon the traditional de- 
mand for brass products. 

Now, in recent years, to this technological 
change, there has been added the additional 
adverse effect of an increasing volume of low- 
wage-produced foreign imports. 

Certainly, a reasonable volume of interna- 
tional trade is a necessity in these times, but 
the sharply increasing volume of brass goods 
imports has reached a point where the secu- 
rity of the industry is threatened. 

An example of this increase can be seen in 
the field of brass tubing where from 1953 to 
1959 the percentage of imports to the total 
shipments of U.S. mills increased from 3.6 
to 31.6 percent; the imports themselves in- 
creased over 500 percent, 

When one realizes (as the briefs which you 
have been furnished will demonstrate) that 
these imports are produced in countries like 
Japan—where hourly wage rates are 33 cents 
an hour and Germany where they are 59 
cents an hour as compared with the United 
States—where the current straight-time rate 
is $2.52 an hour, the seriousness of the prob- 
lem can be better appreciated. It should also 
be pointed out that the differential between 
foreign and domestic wages has increased 
rather than decreased. 

I ask therefore that favorable considera- 
tion be given to the request of this vital in- 
dustry. 


My interest is not in the companies as 
such but in their role as providers of jobs 
and payers of taxes in our area, as well as 
their availability for defense needs. 

The relief which is sought does not in- 
volve any new concessions or increase of pro- 
tection. It merely asks that the present 
situation be continued and that no further 
increase in this crippling competition be 
permitted. 

Scovill Manufacturing Co., estimates that 
in 1959 loss of sales due to imports cost the 
employees of that company 44,800 man- 
hours of direct labor and $134,400 in wages. 

I certainly do not advocate a return to a 
rigid and high protective tariff, but I do 
submit that the instant request is reason- 
able and should be granted. 


The Threat of Centralized Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following: 


[From the Monroe (La.) Morning World, 
Aug. 21, 1960] 
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MonroE.—It is deeply regrettable, but 
true—and the recent national conventions of 
both the Democratic and Republican Parties 
have clearly pointed up the dangerous 
trend—that our Federal Government is 
moving, faster and faster, further and 
further away from the people. Centralized 
government in Washington is seriously 
threatening, through shameful responses to 
political expediency, to literally destroy our 
constitutional system of government. 

Thomas Jefferson, surely one of the 
greatest men in American history, warned 
against the danger of centralization as early 
as 1822. That year, he wrote: 

“If ever this vast country is brought under 
a single government, it will be a government 
of corruption.” 

Today, 138 years later, we realize—and 
even more acutely so now, in the light of 
the extreme platform declarations of the two 
national political parties—how justified 
Thomas Jefferson was. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, not only are his warnings going un- 
heeded, but they are being repudiated by the 
ultraliberal and liberal elements in both 
major parties, who hold the reins of control. 
And now, therefore, crushing momentum is 
being applied to the movement to tamper 
with our Federal system for the short-lived 
benefit of shortsighted politicians. 

A gravely dangerous example of such heed- 
less tinkering with our precious heritage is, 
of course, the reckless drive—for which both 
the national Democratic and Republican 
campaign platforms have declared full speed 
ahead—to push the Federal Government ever 
further into the field of so-called civil rights. 
Certain of the extremist politicians have dis- 
covered that the issue of civil rights has all 
the elements of political magic. 

So, these advocates of increased Federal 
powers are concentrating, as all of us are 
well aware, not only on interference with 
the States’ control over the franchise, but 


also on education and numerous other vital 
areas of State and local jurisdiction—attacks 
which, in fact, constitute assaults on the 
Constitution itself. Once the elections and 
the schools, for example, should be con- 
trolled by Washington, the centralized gov- 
ernment of which Thomas Jefferson warned, 
would be upon us. 

The freedoms we enjoy will endure only so 
long as our Federal system endures. In order 
to preserve that system, we must keep the 
Federal Government out of education—espe- 
cially. We cannot allow Washington to get a 
foot in the door of our schools. If it should 
succeed in penetrating our schools, there 
would be no stopping point. Conceivably, 
all the schools throughout the United States 
would sooner or later be coordinated so as 
to turn out robots in accordance with Wash- 
ington blueprints. 

Admittedly, we are losing the battle now. 
But that does not necessarily mean we will 
lose the ultimate victory. 

We must never lose sight of the fact that 
our great American heritage is worth pro- 
tecting and preserving. Every generation 
owes it to itself to safeguard that precious 
heritage so that succeeding generations may 
be the recipients of our labors and may, too, 
enjoy living under the greatest form of gov- 
ernment ever conceived by the mind of man. 

Our plans, all our hopes, all our dreams— 
indeed, our very lives—depend on the con- 
tinued support and defense and mainte- 
nance of constitutional government in our 
country. 

In the long run, we will not fail. 

OTTO E. PASSMAN, 
Member of Congress. 


Worldwide Recognition of Albion, Ill., 
Chowder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. SHIPLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, this ses- 
sion of Congress is about to close and 
many of us will be traveling back to our 
districts. I want to commend to the 
attention of our colleagues and their 
secretaries who may be using State 
Highway 15, or Highway 130, through 
southern Illinois, that a wonderful op- 
portunity is available by stopping at the 
fairgrounds at Albion, III., Edwards 
County, on September 1, to enjoy some 
of the most delicious Albion chowder 
known throughout the world, unique to 
Albion as is the bean soup to the U.S. 
Capitol. This is the eighth annual Al- 
bion community chowder celebration, 
supported by the fine people of this area. 
The greatly increased attendance each 
year speaks highly of the chowder and 
the wonderful entertainment for all in 
attendance preceding the serving. 

“Welcome to the Albion community 
chowder—free” goes out to the public 
through various means of communica- 
tion. I will be personally present if 
Congress adjourns before that date. 
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The most able mayor of Albion, Major 
Bailey, in extending invitations has this 
to say: 

In a few short years this event has grown 
from a few hundred ‘people in the Albion 
courtyard square to over 6.000 at the Albion 
fairgrounds last year. The 1959 affair at- 
tracted worldwide recognition of being in- 
cluded in the — section of the St. Louis 
Post-Dis 

Chowder is ‘one of the oldest institutions 
in Edwards County. In 1958 this county was 
officially proclaimed chowder capital of the 
world, ‘and the claim has not been chal- 
lenged. 

You are welcome to come and enjoy the 
events of the Albion community chowder 
with us. The entertainment starts at 2 p.m. 
and over 6,000 quarts of Albion chowder will 
be served starting at 5 p.m. 


Even as I speak today, various citi- 
zens’ committees appointed by Mayor 
Bailey are hard at work preparing for 
this tremendous task of feeding and 
entertaining some 6,000 people who will 
attend Operation Chowder, U.S.A. 

I am indeed proud to represent these 
folks in Congress. This chowder is evi- 
dence that we have in southern Illinois 
the finest, most friendly people in the 
world. If this kind of hospitality and 
friendship that is evident ‘here in Ed- 
wards County could be transported ‘to 
Washington, D.C., and around the world, 
we would definitely have a far better 
world in which to live. 


Technical Assistance Program for the 
United States of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


or WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced legislation (H.R. 13077) pro- 
viding a new approach to the problem 
of Federal assistance for areas of per- 
sistent and substantial unemployment. 
Iam placing in the Recor at this point 
the following news release explaining the 
bill: 

In an effort to break the deadlock between 
the President and Congress over assistance to 
economically depressed areas, Congress- 
woman ExizasetH Ker, Democratic, of West 
Virginia, offered this week a new approach to 
the problem of areas with substantial and 
persistent unemployment. 

Mrs, Kee proposed creating a $75 million 
area assistance fund within the Department 
of Commerce to be loaned to States which 
come up with programs to attract new in- 
dustries. Only areas with 6 percent of the 
labor force unemployed over a period of years 
could qualify for loans. 

“The neglect of this serious national pro- 
gram verges on a national disgrace,” Mrs. 
Kee declared. 

“On two occasions, Congress has passed 
what I believed was sound legislation. The 
President disagreed with this particular ap- 
proach and vetoed the legislation. 

“The time has come to get off of dead cen- 
ter. This new approach offers a plan of 
effective aid to States which desperately 
need it, and at the same time should be ac- 
ceptable to the President. 
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“There is no reason why Congress cannot 
pass such a program at this session. Ex- 
tensive hearings have been held. There is 
complete agreement on the nature of the 
problem. The only difficulty has been in 
agreeing on a program.“ 

Under Mrs. Kee’s plan, States would be 
required to provide at least 25 percent of 
the cost of any project. 

Loans could be used for the purchase and 
development of land, construction of new 
facilities and buildings, rehabilitation of 
abandoned plants, and alteration or conver- 
sion of existing plants. Loans cannot be 
used to finance transfer of establishments 
if such transfers will result in increase in 
unemployment in the area of the original 
location. 

Mrs. Kee’s proposal also authorized ap- 
propriating 61.5 million to be granted to the 
States to make studies of possible economic 
growth. 

“These are technical assistance grants,” 
Mrs. Ker declared. “It is the same type of 
activity as that conducted abroad with U.S. 
funds under the technical assistance pro- 
gram. It has worked abroad and there is no 
reason why the Federal Government cannot 
make a modest contribution toward economic 
rehabilitation in areas of this country which 
are desperately in need of help.” 

Mrs. Kee said the program is keyed to 
creating new jobs to provide work for un- 
employed persons, and added In West Vir- 
ginia, we have an outstanding labor force. 
These men do not want handouts. They 
want jobs.” 


Conference Action on the Social Security 
Bill on the Senate Amendment Relating 
to Teachers and Other Public Em- 
ployees in New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit a letter our distinguished colleague 
and chairman of the House Committee 
on Ways and Means, Mr. Mitts, has 
written the New Jersey delegation. It 
explains the deletion of the Senate 
amendment in the conference report on 
the social security bill relating to teach- 
ers and other public employees in New 
Jersey. 

The letter is as follows: 


COMMITTEE ON WAYs.AND MEANS, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 26, 1960. 
Hon. GORDON CANFIELD, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Gorpon: This letter is to inform you, 
as I promised I would, of the conference ac- 
tion on the social security bill on the Senate 
amendment relating to teachers and other 
public employees in the State of New Jersey. 
This is the provision which you had dis- 
cussed with me and other House conferees 
on behalf of yourself and the rest of the 
New Jersey delegation urging that the House 
conferees accept the Senate amendment. 
This amendment was deleted from the bill 
in conference. You -were also interested in 
an exception in the case of New Jersey if 
any change was made liberalizing the quar- 
ters of coverage requirements. 

I am sure you are aware of the fact that 
on August 23 when the Senate amendment 
was being discussed in the Senate, Senator 
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Kerr, who at that time was handling the bill 
on the Senate floor, stated at page 17228 of 
the GONGRESSIONAL RECORD: “I have not had 
time to digest the amendment; neither have 
the other members of the committee. How- 
ever, in view ot the fact that they have stated 
it relates only to New Jersey, I hope it will 
be accepted.and taken to conference, If it 
is found there to be objectionable, it can be 
taken out of the bill.” 

During our discussion of the liberajiza- 
tions in eligibility requirement in confer- 
ence the main objection which was raised 
to adding the changes the New Jersey House 
delegation was urging was that it was de- 
signed to exclude public employees in the 
State of New Jersey from the liberalizations. 
Since the social security insurance system 
is a nationwide system, the eligibility re- 
quirements must be the same for all work- 
ers throughout the country. The conclu- 
ston was reached that this is a matter en- 
tirely within the control of the State of 
New Jersey, and that if the State desires to 
do so it can change its provisions relating 
to public employees who are also covered 
by social security. I hope that you will 
agree that this is the logical and reasonable 
way to handle this situation. The Congress 
in any legislation which it enacts affecting 
the whole of the United States cannot make 
exceptions which take into account indi- 
vidual provisions of either public or private 
pension plans, 

I am advised that in 1956 when the pro- 
vision relating to the age for women to be- 
come eligible for benefits was reduced from 
age 65 to age 62, and certain general liberal- 
izations were made in eligibility require- 
ments, the State of New Jersey did amend 
provisions of its law relating to public em- 
ployees in such a way that such employees, 
both women and men, who had already re- 
tired, would not be affected by the liberali- 
zations in these requirements in the Fed- 
eral law. 

The conferees agreed that the above con- 
siderations were basic and fundamental and 
for this reason it was decided that no ex- 
ception should be made in the case of New 
Jersey. 

I regret that the House conferees were 
not able to accede to your request, but un- 
der the circumstances both in the matter of 
policy and precedent it appeared that the 
Senate amendment was undesirable particu- 
larly in light of the fact that this is a State 
matter which can be handled at the State 
level. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILBUR D, Mrs, 
Member of Congress. 


Award of Special Citation of the Public 
Health Service in Vessel Sanitation to 
Farrell ‘Lines, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
as deserved recognition of the outstand- 
ing record in maintenance of sanitation 
achieved by the Farrell Lines, Inc., it is 
fitting that the attention of the U.S. 
House of Representatives and of the 
public generally be called to the special 
citation awarded by the Public Health 
Service, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 
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Especially is it noteworthy that Farrell 
Lines, Inc., has earned the coveted award 
for the fourth consecutive year. 

The citation was presented to Adm. 
George Wauchope, executive vice presi- 
dent of the company, by Dr. Arnold B. 
Kurlander, Assistant Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service, at ceremonies 
on board the company’s vessel, the SS 
African Lightning, on Thursday, August 
11, at the 33d Street pier in Brooklyn. 

The special citation was awarded be- 
cause, in 1959, each of the 14 vessels 
operated by Farrell Lines earned a rating 
of 95 or better on an official Public 
Health Service inspection involving 166 
separate items of sanitary construction 
and maintenance. 

Farrell Line vessels operate between 
the east coast of the United States and 
all three coasts of Africa. 


Military Cemeteries Overseas—Part 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include the remainder of the military 
cemetery dedications overseas which I 
attended last month. 

The Ardennes Cemetery is located near 
the edge of Neuville-en-Condroz, near 
the city of Liege. It is 501% acres in ex- 
tent and contains the graves of 5,250 of 
our military dead who died also in the 
Battle of the Bulge. The headstones are 
alined in straight rows which take the 
form of a huge Greek cross on the grass, 
framed by masses of trees. 

Near the entrance, to the south of the 
burial area, is the memorial—a rectangu- 
lar gray stone structure containing a 
small chapel, 3 large maps of inlaid 
marble, 24 panels depicting combat and 
supply activities, and other ornamental 
features including the insignia of the 
major American units in northwest Eu- 
rope. Two of the maps depict operations 
of the American Armed Forces, and the 
third commemorates the services of sup- 
ply in the European theater. On the ex- 
terior is a large scale sculpture. Along 
the sides, inscribed in granite slabs, are 
the names of 462 missing who lie in un- 
known graves. 

Those addressing the dedication cere- 
mony were the Honorable William A. M. 
Burden, American Ambassador to Bel- 
gium; the Honorable John J. McCloy, 
representing the President of the United 
States; the Honorable Gaston Eyskens, 
Prime Minister of Belgium; the Honor- 
able Thomas E. Martin, U.S. Senate. 

On July 16, the Commission dedicated 
the American Naval Memorial, at Brest, 
France. This memorial was erected on 
the ramparts of the city overlooking the 
harbor which was a major base of opera- 
tions for American naval vessels during 
World War I. The original monument 
built on this site, commemorating the 
achievements of the United States Navy 
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during World War I, was destroyed by 
the enemy on July 4, 1941, prior to our 
entry into World War II. The present 
structure was completed in 1958, and is a 
replica of the original. The monument 
is a rectangular rose-granite shaft rising 
145 feet above the lower terrace, and 100 
feet above the Cours d’Ajot. All four 
sides are ornamented by sculpture of 
nautical interest. The surrounding area 
has been developed by the U.S. Govern- 
ment into an attractive park. 

The following made addresses at the 
dedication: the Honorable Amory 
Houghton, American Ambassador to 
France; Monsieur Georges Lombard, 
Député-Maire of Brest; the Honorable 
William B. Franke, Secretary of the 
Navy; and the Honorable Michel Debré, 
Prime Minister of France. 

The band played the French national 
anthem, “La Marseillaise,” which was 
followed by the “Star Spangled Banner.” 

On July 19, the Lorraine Cemetery, lo- 
cated in the little town of St. Avold, was 
dedicated. This ceremony covers 113% 
acres and contains the largest number of 
graves of our military dead in World War 
II in Europe—a total of 10,489. The 
headstones are arranged in a generally 
elliptical design, in nine plots, extending 
over the beautiful rolling terrain of east- 
ern Lorraine and culminating in a promi- 
nent overlook feature. 

The memorial, containing maps in 
ceramic and service flags, as well as the 
chapel with five sculptured figures above 
the altar, stands on a plateau to the west 
of the burial area. High on its exterior 
wall is the large figure of Saint Avold, 
the martyred Roman soldier who over- 
looks the silent host. On each side of 
the memorial and parallel to its front, 
stretch the walls with the names of 444 
Americans missing whose remains were 
never recovered or identified. 

The dedication address was made by 
Gen. Charles D. Palmer, deputy com- 
mander in chief, headquarters European 
command. Others addressing the gath- 
ering were the Honorable Amory Hough- 
ton, American Ambassador to France; 
the Honorable Charles E. Potter, member 
of the American Battle Monuments 
Commission; the Honorable John J. Mc- 
Cloy, representing the President of the 
United States; Mr. Emile Schilling, 
Maire-Adjoint, Saint Avold; and the 
Honorable Raymond Triboulet, French 
Minister of Veterans Affairs. 

The band played the French national 
anthem, “La Marseillaise,” which was 
followed by the “Star Spangled Banner.” 

At each dedication ceremony, prayers 
were offered by chaplains of the Catho- 
lic, Protestant, and Jewish faiths, of the 
American Armed Forces. Floral trib- 
utes were placed at each memorial, 
which was followed by volleys and taps. 

The entrance to each cemetery is 
similar to the entrance to a large park— 
the road is lined with beautiful shrub- 
bery and evergreens of every descrip- 
tion. The grounds around the ceme- 
teries are beautifully kept. 

The sites were selected with a view of 
their accessibility, aspect, and drainage. 
Tiles around the cemeteries carry off the 
water in seasons of heavy rainfall. Each 
cemetery has water storage reservoirs 
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and a high pressure sprinkling system 
for use during dry seasons and real 
drought conditions. 

Fourteen outstanding architects, each 
to design one of the cemeteries, were 
selected by the American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission. Each plot has a 
devotional chapel, inscription of the 
names and particulars of the missing in 
the region, and a graphic map—in per- 
manent form—of the services of our 
troops. 

In most of these cemeteries, the chil- 
dren in the vicinity place small Ameri- 
can flags on each grave on such national 
holidays as Veterans Day, Memorial Day, 
and so forth. 

The grass is kept at a 1%-inch level 
and looks like a green carpet. The su- 
pervision of the maintenance of these 
cemeteries is under an American, and I 
am unable to find sufficient words of 
praise to compliment the people who 
take care of these cemeteries. 

Gen. Jacob L. Devers is the Chairman 
of the American Battle Monuments Com- 
mission, and Adm. Thomas C. Kinkaid 
is Vice Chairman. Others serving on the 
Commission are Mr. Leslie F. Biffle, Mr. 
Alexander A. Vandegrift, former Senator 
Charles E. Potter, Mr. John Philips, Mrs. 
Theodore Roosevelt, Mrs. Wendell L. 
Willkie, Gen. Carl Spaatz, Maj. Gen. 
Benjamin O. Davis, Hon. Forest A. Har- 
ness, and Gen, Thomas North. 


Twentieth Anniversary of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MIL TON W. GLENN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, I feel hon- 
ored in being able to extend greetings 
to the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America and to its chairman, Dr. Lev E. 
Dobriansky, upon the 20th anniversary 
of its founding. Though the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America is a 
young organization, the sentiments it 
expresses and the ideals it espouses so 
courageously are age old, for freedom is 
ageless. The committee has dramatized 
for us the plight of the more than 40 
million Ukrainians under the Soviet 
heel. It has shown us that the Ukrain- 
ian cause of freedom plays a vital role 
in our never-ending struggle against So- 
viet imperialism. 

To the 2% milion Americans of 
Ukrainian ancestry who comprise this 
organization and to its directors, I wish 
to express my most sincere thanks for 
their help in informing our fellow Amer- 
icans about the heroic struggle of the 
captive non-Russian nations in the 
U.S.S.R., for showing us the true nature 
of Russian totalitarianism and expan- 
sionism, and for recommending possible 
courses of action to cope with these 
threats to our national security. 
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I am sure that the Americans of 
Ukrainian ancestry in my second dis- 
trict of New Jersey join with me in ex- 
pressing my appreciation for the en- 
deavors of the committee during the last 
20 years, and ask for their continuation. 


Baring Shows National Significance of 
Port of New York Authority Investiga- 
tion Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the Recorp the following letter 
written to Hon. Robert B. Meyner, Gov- 
ernor of the State of New Jersey, August 
18, 1960, so that all people may know the 
importance of a full investigation of the 
Port of New York Authority, and may 
be apprised of the necessity of their giv- 
ing expressions of their support to Con- 

an CELLER so that he may most 
effectively continue the investigation. 

The letter follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 18, 1960. 
Reference: Investigation of the Port of New 
York Authority. 
Hon. Roserr B. MEYNER, 
Governor, State of New Jersey, 
Trenton, N.J. 

Dear GOVERNOR MEYNER: Your letter of 
August 2, 1960 about the Port of New York 
Authority is quite plausible and convincing 
except for its vain attempt to suppress the 

cance of that most important little 
syllable bi-“. 

The port authority need not be claimed 
a Federal agency to warrant congressional 
investigation; nor can it hide from congres- 
sional investigation by claiming itself a 
State agency. 

The Founding Fathers of our country fore- 
saw this very issue and placed interstate 
compacts of which the port authority is a 
bistate example under the control of Con- 

by article 1 of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Article 18 of the bistate compact between 
New York and New Jersey creating the Port 
of New York Authority acknowledges this 
responsibility by the port authority to the 
Congress of the United States. 

“Render therefore unto Caesar the things 
which be Caesar's, and unto God the things 
which be God's.“ 

No contest of power here exists between 
the Federal Government and a State unless 
a State seeks to deny things which be the 
Federal Government's. 

Investigation of the bistate port authority 
does not create any new precedent leading 
to further Federal investigation of State 
agencies. 

So much for the law. 

“It is easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle,” than for the port authority’s 
friends to pretend “the port authority is a 
local port development agency.” 

I have noted that the port authority has 
trade development offices in Washington, 
D.C.; Chicago, III.: Cleveland, Ohio; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; London, England; Zurich, Swit- 
zerland; Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and San Juan, 
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P.R.. which seek to direct traffic to New York. 
This international effort may be of consider- 
able value to the port of New York, but it 
affects the trade volume of other ports in the 
United States and is no local matter. 

I have noted that the port authority paid 
the expenses of the Governor of New Jersey 
when he visited the Belgian Trade Fair in 
1958. 

I have noted that the port authority gave a 
$10,000 luncheon for 600 guests, including 
the Governors of the Governors’ conference 
at San Juan, P.R., which is outside the con- 
tinental limits of the United States, on Au- 
gust 6, 1959, at which luncheon the Governor 
of New York and the Governor of New Jersey 
were the guests of honor. 

I have noted that the secretariats of the 
Council of State Governments, Governors’ 
conference, and National Association of At- 
torneys General are all located at 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago, Il. 

Those organizations have furnished such 
prompt, similar, and vigorous support in 
favor of port authority avoidance of con- 
gressional investigation as to raise the ques- 
tion whether even they are free from port 
authority influence. 

There is no use in discussing how many 
record items and proposals to testify have 
been offered to Congress by the port author- 
ity, as long as the port authority continues 
to select the information to be released or 
withheld. 

The files and data of the port authority 
have been secret for 39 years. 

As long as any record or item is held in 
secrecy from Congress by the port authority, 
the port authority is not candid with the 
Congress of the United States. 

What is the port authority hiding? 

I believe the only issue raised so far in 
this matter is the misguidance of public 
officials who believe they can deny the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the Con- 
gress of the United States when such denial 
suits their pleasure, yet enjoy reliance on 
that same Constitution and Congress when 
it meets their need for protection against 
foreign and subversive powers. 

Sincerely, 
WALTER S. BARING, 
Congressman for Nevada. 


Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, in May 
1958 I introduced House Resolution 563, 
which, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude as follows: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives that, in order to improve 
and strengthen United States relations with 
Latin America through policies and pro- 
grams authorized by the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, there be conducted 
by the executive branch, under the direction 
of the President, a thorough review and 
study of and inquiry into the policies and 
programs of the United States and of inter- 
national organizations in which the United 
States participates with respect to Latin 
America, including recommendations on im- 
proving and strengthening the relationship, 
policies, and programs between the United 
States and Latin America, taking into ac- 
count the views of officials, press, represent- 
ative groups of the peoples and the views 
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contained in congressional reports and delib- 
erations. 

It is further the sense of the House of 
Representatives that the President shall 
transmit to the Congress such study within 
six months of the adoption of this reso- 
lution. 


On the day I introduced this resolution 
I made the following remarks which I 
insert below. Is it not misfortunate that 
the Republican administration did not 
take the advice of many of us Democrats 
who foresaw the problem arising in the 
1 to the south at this period in 


This morning I introduced a resolution 
expressing the sense of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on improving and strengthening 
the relationship, policies, and progress be- 
tween the United States and Latin America. 

My resolution is only a first step in im- 
proving U.S. relations with our sister re- 
publics to the south. Surely, we cannot 
ignore the dangerous situation which exists 
in Latin America. This is a resolution which 
I feel should have immediate consideration 
and will have favorable reactions throughout 
the Western Hemisphere. Whatever the ad- 
ministration may do about it, at least it will 
demonstrate that the people of the United 
States, speaking through the U.S. Congress, 
do not intend to sit idly by in the face of 
grave danger vitally affecting the welfare of 
our own hemisphere. 

Although it seems clearly established that 
the ill feeling recently expressed against Vice 
President Nrxon in Latin America is part of 
an organized Communist scheme, I believe 
that it cannot be written off simply as 
Communist inspired. 

The United States has neglected being a 
good partner. The United States has been 
preoccupied with cold wars in other parts of 
the world. 

Latin America is on the threshold of im- 
minent and radical reforms. It is urgent 
that the United States exert effective guid- 
ance so that these reforms will improve the 
lot of the people rather than the stature 
of the Communist Party in Latin America. 

The economic, cultural, and political in- 
fluence of the United States in Latin America 
is an evident fact. The feeling of mistrust 
on the part of Latin Americans toward the 
United States exists. 

However erroneous and prejudicial it may 
be, the misunderstanding of the people of 
the United States about the Latin Americans 
and the Latin Americans’ misunderstanding 
about us may be partly our fault. We have 
failed to show them in a tangible way what 
we are and that we mean what we say when 
we exclaim about being good neighbors and 
good partners. 

One of the greatest irritants is the com- 
placency with which we seem to regard them 
in the mutual security program. To illus- 
trate the neglect of Latin America by the 
United States as evidenced in the mutual- 
security program, one need only compare 
the foreign assistance figures for Latin 
America with those of just one country in 
Europe. The amount for total assistance to 
Latin America this year is about one-half 
the amount listed in the mutual security 
bill for undelivered war materials to Yugo- 
slavia. 

At this point I wish to compliment our 
former colleague, Hon. THomas J. Dopp, of 
Connecticut, for emphasizing to the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee the urgent neces- 
sity for paying more attention to Latin 
America. On March 6, 2 months before the 
anti-Nixon and anti-U.S. demonstrations in 
Lima, Peru, Mr. Dopp in his testimony be- 
fore the committee prophetically stated: 

“It is essential that there be created within 
the executive branch of our Government a 
deeper consciousness of the importance of 
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this area, not only to the United States but 
to the whole free world, coupled with plans 
and programs of assistance to Latin America 
which will meet at least the minimum needs 
of the 184 million people of Latin America. 
This is an area seething with a tremendous 
urge to improve its social and economic con- 
ditions, with a population that has since 
World War II been rising about 2.3 percent 
a year. People want to be free of disease 
and hunger. People want to house, clothe, 
and educate their children. People want 
medical and hospital facilities. People want 
means of communication. 

“Latin America is a glant which is begin- 
ning to stir. How it stirs and to what it stirs 
depends largely upon U.S. foreign policy, 
policy translated into programs that will fit 
the various needs of the people of Latin 
America, rather than a policy which takes 
them for granted. 

“While serving on this committee and 
while listening to the various presentations 
made by the executive branch on the 
mutual security program, I was impressed 
with the fact that Latin America was an area 
which was always treated last by the execu- 
tive branch. It was always treated, as in- 
deed, it is treated this year by the executive 
branch, as the “also ran” of areas. There 
has been a certain condescension about the 
area—a certain attitude of ‘Well, they will 
go along with us anyway.’ 

“We must remember this: Even if we 
should have successful policies toward the 
Far East, even if we should have successful 
policies toward Europe, even if we should 
have successful policies in other parts of the 
world, if we do not develop and maintain 
successful policies toward Latin America, the 
other policies would be meaningless and in- 
effective. It is abject folly to try to build up 
a free world without a strong and free Latin 
America. It is abject folly to hold the line 
against communism in Europe only to yield 
it to the Communists in Latin America, or 
to the Far East for that matter, as we seem 
to be doing. 

“I would respectfully urge, therefore, that 
there be an end to programs of complacent 
cooperation. I would that there 
must be developed a bold stroke of leader- 
ship that will catch the imagination and 
Kindle the hope of the people of Latin 
America.” 

In his testimony, Mr. Dopp further recom- 
mended that the deep interest of the United 
States, in improving and strengthening our 
relations with Latin America be highlighted 
in the mutual security bill itself through 
the adoption by the Congress of language 
calling upon the administration to mobilize 
its energy and resources toward the better- 
ment of United States-Latin American rela- 
tions. 


Ford Town, U.S.A., Flora, Iil. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. SHIPLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, next 
month an unusual event of great signifi- 
cance will take place in Flora, Ill., one 
of the cities in my district. 

For 3 days this fall, from September 25 
through September 27, Flora will change 
its name to “Ford Town, U.S.A.,” and 
will become the focal point for a most 
unusual sociological experiment when 
the Ford Division of Ford Motor Co. sup- 
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plies every vehicle owner in the commu- 
nity with a new 1961 model Ford car or 
truck to test drive for a week. 

The event will serve as the national 
press preview of Ford’s 1961 model cars 
and trucks and more than 1,500 vehi- 
cles—worth $3 million—will be involved. 

I think my colleagues would like to 
know more about this program as it sym- 
bolizes the efforts being expended by 
countless small communities through- 
out the country who are progressive and 
who want to attract new businesses to 
their communities. 

The citizens of Flora love their com- 
munity and their way of life. They are 
determined to attract new industries to 
their town so that future generations 
raised in Flora will have solid, good pay- 
ing jobs to step into when they complete 
their high school and college educations. 
They realize that towns which do not 
move forward in this area usually suf- 
fer stagnation and population losses to 
other, more progressive, communities. 

They realize that one of the best ways 
to attract new industries to a community 
is to publicize the town’s advantages over 
other competing communities and to 
have readily available answers to ques- 
tions that businessmen raise when they 
are seeking out new plant site or busi- 
ness locations. 

So it was natural that the people of 
Flora wholeheartedly welcomed Ford 
Division’s plan to convert their city into 
“Ford Town, U.S.A.” 

Flora had already received some na- 
tional recognition because of its prox- 
imity to the new population center of 
the United States, and its citizens were 
looking for ways to capitalize on this 
obvious advantage. 

They knew, too, that two main lines 
of the B. & O. Railroad bisected their 
town in both north-south and east-west 
directions and that there was a good 
balance of agricultural and manufactur- 
ing activity in the area divided princi- 
pally between clover seed, soybean, and 
pea crops on the one hand and shoe 
manufacturing, steel products, oil, rayon 
garments, and dairy products on the 
other. 

Consequently, at a Flora Chamber of 
Commerce dinner on May 10, when Ford 
Division and Flora’s mayor, the Honor- 
able Norman Bryden, jointly announced 
a unique plan to unveil and test 1961 
model cars and trucks in their com- 
munity, the citizens of Flora responded 
wholeheartedly. 

The community’s daily newspaper, the 
Flora News-Record, heralded the event 
with characteristic enthusiasm as did 
all the other media in the area. 

Even competing car dealers got into 
the act with pledges of cooperation in 
the venture. Several even volunteered 
to display new model Fords in their 
showroom windows if their colleague, 
the Ford dealer, would reciprocate when 
it came time for them to introduce their 
Teer new 1961 lines of cars and 


This gesture, probably unparalleled in 
the history of the automotive business, 
is typical of Flora’s merchants and small 
businessmen who are more than willing 
to sacrifice personal gain for the good 
of their community, 
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On the basis of a secret survey con- 
ducted before anyone was told of Ford’s 
plan, the management of Ford Division 
already knows the preferences of each 
car and truck owner in the community. 
Thus on Saturday, September 24, when 
the cars are distributed, the preferences 
of each car or truck owner will be met. 
To dramatize the visual impact of 1,500 
additional cars and trucks in a com- 
munity the size of Flora, each car will 
be painted white and each truck blue. 

I was interested to learn that the 
local Chevrolet dealer will make a 14- 
acre wheat field available to Ford offi- 
cials so that the cars and trucks can 
be lined up systematically for distribu- 
tion. 

The Flora program will give the Na- 
tion’s news media a preview of the 1961 
Ford line and an opportunity to observe 
an entire community’s reaction to the 
new models. 

It will provide Ford with an unprec- 
edented preintroduction consumer test 
involving hundreds of typical car and 
truck owners. 

It will dramatize the social and eco- 
nomic roles played by cars and trucks in 
a community’s life. 

It will test the effect of doubling the 
vehicle population on streets, in park- 
so aroe, and on the community in gen- 
eral. 

The large influx of visiting newsmen 
from the country’s wire services, news- 
papers, magazines, radio and television 
stations and networks, to say nothing of 
visiting Ford officials, will give the citi- 
zens of Flora some indication of the city’s 
ability to feed and house a large influx 
of visitors such as they can expect when 
new industries realize the advantages of 
this typical American town as a site for 
their businesses. 

Equally important to the town’s fu- 
ture will be the mass of information be- 
ing accumulated about the city and its 
inhabitants by an IBM Ramac 305 elec- 
tronic brain which has been installed in 
Flora by International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. 

Vital statistics about the city and its 
residents will be fed into the electronic 
brain in the most extensive analysis of 
its kind ever undertaken. 

Life in Flora will be an open book to 
any potential businessman or manufac- 
turing facility wanting to know about 
the town. 

Ramac’s education on Flora will be 
accomplished by feeding it the results 
of the initial survey of every car and 
truck owner, a second survey after citi- 
zens have had an opportunity to test 
drive the new Ford cars and trucks, the 
results of the 1960 census, and research 
on Flora’s history and way of life from 
all available sources. 

University sociologists will be using the 
results of the Flora project as a case 
history study for years to come and un- 
doubtedly many worthwhile recommen- 
dations about the city’s future will 
emerge from these studies. 

Even as I speak today, various citizens’ 
committees appointed by Mayor Bryden 
are hard at work preparing their city for 
this massive program. Clean-up, fix-up, 
al activities are the order of the 

ay. 
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I heartily congratulate my constitu- 
ents in Flora for their zeal, their energy, 
their self-sacrificing determination to 
make their town a better place for the 
youth of their community to live in and 
work in. 

I am indeed proud to represent these 
folks here in Congress. It is my sincere 
hope that their efforts will bear rich 
fruit in the years to come, and I invite 
all who are looking for a fine community 
in which to locate to investigate Flora, 
III., in the heartland of these United 
States. 


The Record—On an Expiring Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today in defense of those who in good 
faith attempt to analyze the public rec- 
ord we have written during the past 2 
years by listing the issues voted upon and 
giving our votes upon them, even though 
I come out on the short end of some of 
the published lists. Their conclusions 
are reached by applying standards of 
measurement which to them seem just 
for the particular group or organization 
which makes the compilation. 

I am sure you will all agree that the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD will never be a 
best seller. It is endlessly written, and it 
is said that it is not read completely by 
anybody. Yet, as an annal, it has some- 
thing for everyone. In it may be found 
from time to time: nursery rhymes, 
poetry, the weighed philosophy of men in 
thoughtful debate, and the error, in- 
nuendo, and anger of thoughtless con- 
troversy. Here one may perchance find 
the best and the worst decisions on the 
problems of today and of tomorrow. 
Those who use the Record in their day 
to day affairs may, by laborious effort, 
trace the public record of any individual 
Member of the Congress. Truly there is 
something for everyone in the RECORD. 

Unlike a slate which may be wiped 
clean, once written, our Recorp becomes 
permanent. In this it is unlike men’s 
minds which sometimes change. The 
finality of the Recorp is, therefore, a 
matter of concern to all of us while it is 
being written. 

In this age of efficiency and precision, 
individuals and groups interested in the 
matters which come before the Congress 
have devised various means of categor- 
izing or cataloging the acts and actions 
of those of us who are Members. They 
like to put us under a microscope of in- 
spection; they like to come up with re- 
sults which can be measured and which 
provide a basis for comparison according 
to their standards of measurement upon 
the issues and our votes upon these 
issues. The list should itemize the issues 
and our votes upon them so that anyone 
can see just what it is all about. 

If one were to compare the record of 
two or more Congressmen, how would 
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one equate a speech on foreign policy 
with a speech on acreage allotments for 
cotton, tobacco, or wheat? How would 
one compare the merits of service on the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce with, for example, member- 
ship on the Committee on Rules, or any 
other committee? If speeches, commit- 
tee service, and votes could all be prop- 
erly weighed and equated, our people 
could have the best possible measure of 
Members of the Congress; but obviously 
such a task would try the judgment even 
of a Solomon. 

Those who attempt to judge our work 
here must, therefore, base their judg- 
ments upon our recorded votes. There is 
no better way, because our voting record 
refiects our final judgment on the major 
issues upon which we have had the op- 
portunity to express ourselves. 

In my opinion, published voting 
records if made in good faith make a 
distinct contribution to the processes of 
democratic government. While they are 
not infallible, they make it possible for 
individuals and groups, be they poli- 
ticians, political parties, or other public- 
interest groups, to bring before the voter 
the record of each Member of the Con- 
gress on a given issue or set of issues. 
For some of us, the results may some- 
times be discomforting. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for June 
27, 1960, a colleague complained about a 
voting record published by the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 
The National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association and other groups who main- 
tain records are researchers who jot 
down our votes on issues on which their 
members have taken positions. 

I have tried to be a friend of the rural 
electrification program. I base this on 
my personal conviction that rural electri- 
fication is good for the country, espe- 
cially rural America, and I have followed 
this conviction by supporting legisla- 
tion which I believed good for that pro- 
gram now; and good for it and our coun- 
try in the future. I have supported leg- 
islation to guarantee that the Admin- 
istrator of Rural Electrification shall 
have full authority for making REA 
loans under a broad policy without first 
having to check the loans individually 
with the office of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. I have supported bills which 
provide adequate loan funds in order 
that the program may bring the blessings 
of electricity to every rural home in our 
land. I have supported Federal whole- 
sale power projects — multipurpose 
dams—which would supply many rural 
electric systems with abundant power at 
reasonable cost; and I have supported 
other legislation which I thought would 
help our people stay on the farms and 
make a decent living. 

In my opinion, these are the types of 
issues which are important when one at- 
tempts to find the friends of rural elec- 
trification in the Congress. I suppose if 
one were to obtain the percent of times I 
voted “favorably” according to NRECA’s 
compilations of our votes, my record 
would be favorable among Congressmen 
whom they consider to be rural electri- 
fication’s friends. 
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I have examined the NRECA compila- 
tion of my votes on measures on which 
the members of this national organiza- 
tion of the rural electric systems have 
taken a stand and find it correct with 
respect to my votes. I am always happy 
when I find it showing me voting with 
the rural electric systems’ positions a 
majority of the time. 

I am always glad to take my record as 
reported by NRECA back to my constitu- 
ents. The NRECA compilation makes no 
attempt to rate Congressmen. They just 
list the votes, note the position of the 
rural electric systems on each issue, and 
let the reader form his own judgment. 

As we go home from this session of 
Congress, perhaps we should remember 
the words of Abraham Lincoln who in his 
1 annual message to the Congress 
said: 

We of this Congress and this administra- 
tion will be remembered in spite of ourselves. 
No personal significance or insignificance can 
Spare one or another of us. The fiery trial 
through which we pass will light us down, 
in honor or dishonor, to the last generation. 
* + * We—even we here—hold the power 
and bear the responsibility. 


An Import Quota for Iron Ore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in the 85th Congress and again 
in this Congress, I have sponsored legis- 
lation which seeks to impose a reasonable 
quota on the importation of foreign iron 
oreinto the United States for the purpose 
of forcing our big steel companies to 
utilize their domestic sources of supply 
to meet this country’s needs for iron ore. 
When I first spoke to the House on this 
subject several years ago, I called atten- 
tion to the tremendous annual increase 
in the importation of foreign iron ore 
and the disastrous effects that this free 
trade policy is having on a vital and 
strategic American industry and the 
working men and women who are de- 
pendent upon it for their livelihood. 

I wish to emphasize at the outset that 
in sponsoring this legislation it is not my 
purpose to penalize in any way the steel 
companies which own and operate our 
domestic iron mines and also own a 
major part of the reserves in Canada and 
Venezuela. My primary aim is to have 
regulated the flow of iron ore from 
abroad on a reasonable annual basis so 
that imports will not substantially injure 
or completely destroy iron mining in this 
country. Imports were approximately 9 
million tons in 1952 and nearly 36 mil- 
lion tons in 1959. Thus, in the short 
span of 7 years, the annual rate increased 
almost four times. If nothing is done to 
limit or regulate this excessive importa- 
tion of iron ore, it will ultimately replace 
and destroy the domestic industry. 
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The table below, prepared from statis- 
tics compiled by the Bureau of the 
Census, reflects the sharp increase in for- 
eign iron ore imports from 1952 through 
1959 with the corresponding decrease in 
domestic production. The figures for the 
first 6 months of 1960 show the same 
trend. 


Iron ore imports, 1952-59 1 
[In thousands of long tons] 


1952 1953 1954 1955 
8 1.822 1,841 | 3,537 10,077 
Venezuela 1,846 | 1,950] 5,210 7,160 
89986808 „093 | 7, 283 7,045 6,235 
POI. .cnsanene 9,761 | 11,074 | 15,792 | 23,472 


1 During the same period domestic production of iron 


ore has decreased from 98,000,000 long tons in 1952 to 
69,000,000 long tons in 1959. Figures for the first 6 months 


of 1960 reflect th 


the same trend. 
2 Other countries ex rting iron ore to the 
States include Brazil, British West Africa, Chill Gabe, 
Denmark, Dominican Republic, Iran, Liberia, Mexico, 
Panama, Peru, Philippines, Sweden, Spain, Surinam, 
and the United Kingdom, 

What is this free trade policy costing 
the United States in terms of the ulti- 
mate destruction of the iron mining in- 
dustry? What does it mean in terms of 
lost jobs and lost wages for men and 
women in my congressional district and 
in other districts where mining is the 
lifeblood of the economy? The answers 
to these questions will shock the con- 
science of the Congress. For example, if 
the 35,613,259 long tons of iron ore 
brought into the country from foreign 
sources in 1959 had been mined in 
the United States instead, it would have 
meant jobs for approximately 5,634 more 
men; it would have provided these men 
with 11,268,000 man-hours of work and 
it would have produced $30,322,188 in ad- 
ditional wages. These figures, obtained 
from the Bureau of Mines, are based on 
the national average of production and 
wages of American iron ore miners for 
1957, the most recent year for which 
such figures are available. 

Some of the huge expenditures made 
in recent years to develop foreign mines, 
particularly in Venezuela and Canada, 
could have been far better spent in ex- 
panding the iron ore industry at home by 
exploring, developing, and opening new 
deposits here. The supply of this great 
natural resource within the United States 
is still very vast and untapped—reserves 
are still numerous. 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to its eco- 
nomic folly, both national defense and 
moral reasons dictate against continua- 
tion of the unregulated importation of 
iron ore. It is not farfetched to sug- 
gest that the present policy of relying so 
heavily on foreign sources of iron ore, 
with its resultant destructive effect on 
the American industry, could be tragic 
to the United States in the event of war 
or other national emergency. If we re- 
place domestic ores with foreign ores, 
where would we stand if our foreign sup- 
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plies were cut off in time of war? 
Abandoned domestic mines cannot be 
reactivated overnight. Miners who have 
been forced to leave mining communities 
to seek employment in other industries 
cannot return on a moment’s notice. 
New sources of supply cannot be ex- 
plored and developed instantaneously. 
Once abandoned or substantially cur- 
tailed, the great American iron mining 
industry will take months, indeed years, 
to get back in production. Does it make 
sense to gamble future national security 
for a few extra profit dollars today? The 
present policy is shortsighted; unfair to 
the American miner and his family; 
makes no sense economically in the long 
run; and constitutes a threat to our na- 
tional security. 

No one expects the steel companies to 
operate their mining properties at a loss 
and the fact is that the vast majority of 
mining properties in Michigan and 
Minnesota have been and still are profit- 
able operations. But the steel companies 
have favored the exploitation of their 
Canadian reserves because of the higher 
iron content and lower production costs. 

When iron mining commenced in 
Michigan and Minnesota many years ago, 
many towns and communities grew up 
around them. Surely, Mr. Speaker, the 
steel companies owe at least a moral ob- 
ligation to their own employees and the 
people in the communities which sur- 
round their domestic operations to con- 
tinue their activities as long as they are 
reasonably profitable. My bill is aimed 
at that objective. It would not stop the 
development of foreign reserves. It 
would merely regulate the annual flow 
of foreign ores on a reasonable basis and 
thus would permit the continued opera- 
tions of our domestic mines. I think 
this is a sound, practical, and sensible so- 
lution to this problem, one that will 
injure nobody but will be of substantial 
aid to millions of our own citizens. 

I have spoken of iron ore and the prob- 
lem of foreign competition as it relates 
directly to the mining industry. 

However, there are byproducts which 
are of equal importance. This vital issue 
does not stop at the mine shaft. 

Thousands of ship-borne products 
from abroad pass through our customs 
houses every week in the East, the West, 
and the Gulfport areas as well as the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. Many of these 
are made chiefly, or in part, from iron 
ore derived metals. 

For instance, consider the situation of 
automobiles—Michigan’s leading bread 
and butter industry. As U.S. auto ex- 
ports dropped to a postwar low last year 
of slightly over 100,000, imports went 
from 21,000 automobiles in 1950 to over 
660,000 in 1959. And again this year, 
foreign manufacturers seem to be doing 
a brisk business here having moved in 
over 310,000 autos valued at $350 million 
during the first 6 months. 

Now consider the side effects upon our 
economy of the importation of this one 
metal product—the automobile. In 
terms of American equivalents, one 
standard U.S. automobile requires about 
2 tons of steel which in turn is made 
from several elements including 1 ton 
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of iron ore. In other words, the ratio 
of iron ore to an automobile is approxi- 
mately 1 ton to one car. 

Accordingly, for every foreign car 
which displaced an American car, 1 ton 
of iron ore remained earthbound. 
Theoretically, since January of 1959, this 
would represent over 1 million tons of 
untapped ore in the importation of one 
metal product. The same applies to 
typewriters, sewing machines, dozens of 
steel mill products, oil tankers, cargo 
vessels, and so forth. 

Furthermore, the chain reaction of 
imports affects additional industries as 
well. I mentioned the effect upon ore of 
auto imports. Continuing the analogy, 
the effect is similar in coal and steel. 
For example, a standard U.S. auto re- 
quires 2 tons of coal as well as 2 tons of 
steel in its construction. Consequently, 
about 1.2 million tons of coal never left 
the earth last year in the United States, 
nor, of course, was the order placed for 
1.2 million tons of steel. 

In northern Michigan, an important 
part of our economy is related to the 
mining of copper. A decade ago, im- 
ports of copper-brass products amounted 
to only 21 million pounds. But by last 
year, imports of such products had 
leaped to 200 million pounds. Further- 
more, the copper problem was further 
compounded by decreasing exports of 
copper-brass goods which dropped from 
47 million pounds to 16 million last year. 

While these figures may sound abstract 
or cold or of little significance to the man 
in the street, let me assure you that they 
affect us all in our daily life in a way 
which we may ignore only at our own 
expense. 

For example, in the case of steel: To 
tell you that imports of steel mill prod- 
ucts were 4.4 million tons in 1959, valued 
at $515 million—in foreign value only— 
might not be as meaningful as to tell an 
American steel producer that these im- 
ports displaced U.S. sales of about $700 
million. Or if speaking to a steelworker, 
I might add that that tonnage of steel 
imports put 20,000 men to work for 40 
million man-hours at wages of about 
$125 million—but somewhere else, not 
here at home. The same picture—lost 
jobs, lost wages, lost sales—can be found 
in one industry after another including 
shipbuilding, porcelain, typewriters, tex- 
tiles, cameras, jewelry, fishing tackle, 
and many, many more. All of these 
products are made and made as good or 
better right here in the United States. 
But the situation has become so bad that 
even barbed wire which was first in- 
vented in the Midwest is being imported 
in such quantities that the foreign man- 
ufacturer now has the lion’s share of our 
own marketplace. 

All in all, Mr. Speaker, our program 
of unrestricted free trade has proven to 
be not only impractical and unrealistic, 
but seriously damaging to important 
segments of our economy. Formerly, the 
evil effects of this program were spotty 
and were felt only by selected industries 
and mainly on an area basis. Today, 
the inroads of free trade are being 
sharply felt in most of the principal pro- 
ductive industries in our country. The 
basic reasons for this disastrous result 
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lies in the wage differential between what 
is paid here and abroad, The following 
are a few examples: 

‘The Japanese woodworker receives about 
18 cents; the Italian, 24 cents; the French, 
54 cents; the German, 48 cents; the English, 
50 cents; the American, $1.98 per hour. 

The Japanese chemical worker receives 
about 37 cents; the Italian, 37 cents; the 
French, 49 cents; the German, 57 cents; the 
English, 68 cents; and the American, $2.44 
per hour. 

The Japanese leatherworker receives about 
23 cents; the Italian, 30 cents; the French, 
54 cents: the German, 40 cents; the English, 
47 cents; and the American, $1.59 per hour. 

The Japanese glassworker receives about 
26 cents; the Italian, 36 cents; the French, 
47 cents; the German, 55 cents; the English, 
70 cents; and the American, $2.22 per hour. 

The Japanese steelworker receives about 41 
cents; the Italian, 46 cents; the French, 53 
cents; the German, 59 cents; the English, 83 
cents; and the American, $3.10 per hour. 

The Japanese machinery worker receives 
about 28 cents; the Italian, 36 cents; the 
French, 54 cents; the German, 59 cents; the 
English, 74 cents; and the American, $2.50 
per hour. 

The Japanese auto worker receives about 
26 cents; the Italian, 46 cents; the French, 
64 cents; the German, 64 cents; the English, 
94 cents; and the American, $2.69 per hour. 


Years ago, we were able to absorb 
wage differentials because of our efi- 
ciency and great productive capacity. 
Today, largely because of our foreign aid 
programs, we have provided appliances, 
machinery, and tools to foreign countries 
so that they can produce as efficiently 
as we can here. Thus, there is no prac- 
tical way that our producers can meet 
the competition of articles produced 
abroad at much cheaper labor costs. 


Leadership Where Leadership Is Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege to attend the opening session of 
the 63d annual convention of the Zionist 
Organization of America, held at the 
Hotel Statler in New York City. 

The principal speaker was the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts, 
the Honorable Joun F. KENNEDY. He 
properly used the occasion for the de- 
livery of a most important statement on 
American foreign policy. This was not 
the statement of a candidate for high 
public office but rather a declaration 
of sincere and strong-minded principle 
by one who will seek to implement the 
ideals he lives by and cherishes. 

Senator Kennepy’s full statement is as 
follows: 

President [Abraham A. J.] Redelheim, 
Rabbi [Abba Hillel] Silver, Mayor Wagner, 
ladies and gentlemen, I am honored ‘by your 

invitation to speak here tonight. 
I had the opportunity 14 years ago as a newly 
elected Member of Congress to hear one of 
the greatest speeches that I have heard in all 
of my life given on the cause which interests 
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vou so much tonight in the city of Boston 
by your great guest here tonight, Rabbi Sil- 
ver. 


Prophecy is a Jewish tradition, and the 
world Zionist movement in which you have 
played such a great role has continued this 
long tradition. It has turned the dreams of 
its leaders into acts of statesmanship. It 
has converted the hopes of the Jewish people 
into the concrete facts of life. 

When the first Zionist convention met in 
1897 Palestine was a wasted, neglected land. 
A few scattered Jewish colonies had settled 
there. But they had come there to die, not 
to live. Most of the governments of the 
world were indifferent. 

But all this now has changed. Israel has 
become a triumphant reality, exactly 50 years 
after ‘Theodore Herzl, the prophet of Zionism 
proclaimed its inevitability. It was the clas- 
sic case of an ancient dream finding a young 
leader, for Herzl was only 37 years of age. 


YOUTH NO BARRIER 


Perhaps Imay be allowed that observation 
because the Jewish people ever since David 
slew Goliath have never considered youth 
as a barrier to leadership or measured matu- 
rity and experience by length of days. 

Ispent 2 weeks in Palestine in 1939. There 
the neglect and ruin left by centuries of the 
Ottoman Empire were slowly being trans- 
formed under conditions of the utmost dif- 
culty by labor and sacrifice. But Pales- 
tine was still a land of promise in 1939 rather 
than a land of fulfillment. 

I went back in 1951. In 3 years this new 
state had opened up its doors to 600,000 peo- 
ple. The United States, composed of 175 
million people, has an immigration of all we 
can take, we say, of 250,000 a year. Even 
while fighting for its own survival Israel has 
given hope to the persecuted all over the 
world, and it has given a new dignity to those 
who believe in religious freedom in every 
part of this globe. 

I left with a conviction that though the 
United Nations had given international sta- 
tus to Israel, nevertheless, Israel had been 
made a nation by its own exertions. 

And it has claims to immortality. Some 
do not agree. 


ATTACKED BY CAIRO RADIO 


Three weeks ago I said in a public state- 
ment Israel is here to stay. The next day I 
was attacked by the Cairo radio rebuking me 
for my faith in Israel and quoting this criti- 
cism from Arabic newspaper Al-Gomhouria: 
“As for the question of the existence and 
nonexistence of Israel,” the paper says, Mr. 
KENNEDY says that Israel has been created in 
order to exist. And we say that Israel will 
not continue to exist. Time will judge be- 
tween us, Mr. KENNEDY.” 

I agree. Time will judge between us 
whether Israel will continue to exist or not. 

But I wish I could be as sure of my 
prophecy about this November as I am about 
my prophecy on this occasion. 

It is worth remembering at this meeting 
that the cause of Israel stands beyond Jew- 
ish life. In our pluralistic society, as Bob 
Wagner pointed out, it has not been merely 
a Jewish cause, any more than Irish inde- 
pendence was the cause merely of those of 
Irish descent, because wherever freedom 
exists, there we are all committed. And 
wherever it is endangered, there we are all 
endangered. 

The ideals of Zionism have, in the last 
half century, been endorsed by both parties, 
and Americans of all ranks in all sections. 
Friendship for Israel is not a partisan mat- 
ter. It is a national commitment. 

Yet within this national obligation of 
friendship there is a special obligation on the 
party of which I am a member. It was 
President Woodrow Wilson who prophesied 
with great wisdom a Jewish homeland. It 
was President Franklin Roosevelt who kept 
alive the hope of Jewish redemption in the 
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days of the Nazi terror. It was President 
Harry Truman who first my friend Harry 
Truman ho first recognized (I've only been 
able to say that since last Saturday, but I’m 
saying it), who first recognized the status 
of Israel in world affairs. 

And may I add that it would be my hope 
and pledge to continue this great Democratic 
tradition, to be worthy of it, to be associated 
with it, for what is needed now 4s leader- 
ship—impartial but firm, deliberate but bold, 
leadership instead of rhetoric. 

There has been enough rhetoric in recent 
years about free transit through the Suez 
Canal to float every boat through it, but 
there has been no leadership. Our policy in 
Washington and in the United Nations ‘has 
permitted defiance of our 1956 pledge with 
impunity—indeed, with economic reward. 

If America’s word to the world is to have 
any meaning, if the decisions and resolutions 
of the United Nations are to be binding on 
all parties, if the mutual security amend- 
ments, which I .cosponsored with Senator 
PauL H. Dovotas, is to have meaning, if the 
clear, thoughtful language of the Democratic 
platform is to have meaning—the infiuence 
of this Nation and other maritime powers 
must be brought to bear on a just solution 
that removes all discrimination from the 
Suez Canal, 

A MORAL OBLIGATION 


The Israelis surrendered their 1956 vic- 
tory only because the United States and the 
United Nations committed themselves to the 
fulfillment of a pledge of free transit in the 
Suez Canal. So this is a United Nations res- 
olution, in which we have a particular moral 
obligation. 

We have also had much rhetoric in recent 
years about the arms race in the Middle 
East. This rhetoric has not only been empty 
and negative; even more fundamental is the 
premise that if the United States and the 
United Nations are to reject a solution based 
on force then they must accept the task of 
finding a solution based on reason and jus- 
tice. 

When I talked with Prime ‘Minister David 
Ben-Gurion on his recent visit to the United 
States, he told me of dangerous signs of un- 
rest which existed then under the seeming 
quiet of the Middle East. For there is no 
peace in that region today, only an embit- 
tered truce between renewed alarms. 

American intervention, on the other hand, 
will not now be easy, for the record is not 
one to which we can point with pride. The 
series of incredible American blunders which 
led to the 1956 Suez crisis, events in which 
the role of our Government has never been 
fully explained; the so-called Eisenhower 
doctrine which had been repudiated by the 
very nations which accepted our aid, and, in 
general, a deterioration in our relations with 
all Middle Eastern countries primarily be- 
cause neither Arab nor Israeli know exactly 
where we stand or exactly what we mean. 


PUNISHMENT FOR VIRTUES 


At times it must have appeared that cham- 
pions of democracy were being punished for 
their very virtues by being taken for granted, 
by a neglectful administration which showed 
concern only when it was displeased by their 
conduct. 

Peace in the Middle East is not one step 
nearer reality than it was 8 years ago, and 
the Russian influence has increased immeas- 
ureably. 

What can a new President do? Moral 
weakness and timidity will not do. More 
stubborn errors, redeemed at the last min- 
ute, will not do. Now we must take the risk 
of leadership and use our influence to com- 
pose this ugly situation before it breaks out 
in a new threat to peace. 

And I know we will not be alone in search- 
ing for a peaceful solution, if our alms are 
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high, and if they are centered solely on the 
genuine needs of the people of the Middle 
East, and on an honorable end to an ancient 
quarrel. 

First, I propose that the new President 
reaffirm our sincere friendship for all people 
in the Middle East, whatever their religion or 
their race or their politics. 

Secondly, I propose that we make it crystal 
clear that the United States meant what it 
said in the tripartite declaration of 1950 that 
we will act promptly and decisively against 
any nation in the Middle East which attacks 
its neighbor. 


MAKE INTENTIONS CLEAR 
I propose that we make clear to both the 


Israelis and the Arabs our guarantee that 
we will act with whatever force and speed 
is necessary to halt any aggression by any 
nation. 

I propose that an international effort be 
made to limit an arms race in the Middle 
East with a realization—with a realization 
that if this is not accomplished we shall not 
permit an imbalance to exist which threatens 
the right of any country to self-defense. 

Once the nations of the Middle East have 
a firm and precise guarantee, then the need 
for continuing an arms race can disappear, 
the easing of tension can follow, and both 
sides will be able to devote their energy to 
peaceful pursuits. 

Third, I propose that all the authority of 
the White House be used to call into confer- 
ence the leaders of Israel and the Arab States 
to consider privately their common prob- 
lems, assuring that we support in full their 
aspirations for peace, unity, independence, 
and a better life; and that we are prepared 
to back up this moral commitment with 
economic and technical assistance. 

The offer should be made with equal 
frankness to both sides and all the world 
would be watching the response of each side. 
I sincerely believe that an American Presi- 
dential initiative, honestly intended and 
resolutely pursued, would not be lightly re- 
jected by either side, unless that side was 
prepared to bear the burden of breaking the 
peace. 


And I promise to waste no time in taking 
that initiative. The Middle East needs water, 
not war. They need tractors, not tanks, and 
they need bread, not bombs. 

There is already little enough in that sandy 
soil to be wasted on a dizzy arms race on both 
sides, an arms race which could be prevented 
if guarantees of security were provided. For 
the original Zionist philosophy always main- 
tained that the people of Israel would use 
their national genius not for selfish purposes, 
but for the enrichment of the Middle East. 

The earliest Zionist leaders spoke of a 
Jewish state which would have no military 
power and which would be content with 
victories of the spirit. The compulsions of a 
harsh and inescapable necessity have com- 
pelled Israel to abandon this hope. But I 
cannot believe that anyone in Israel tonight 
wants to live their lives out in a garrison 
state. And I cannot believe that the Arab 
world would not find a better basis for 
unity in a united attack against all 
of their accumulated social problems—an 
attack in which they could benefit im- 
mensely from a closer association with the 
people of Israel. 

The people of Israel have brought their 
blessings to people all over the world, to 
Burma and Ghana and Ethiopia. Why 
should the countries of the Middle East which 
need technical assistance, why should they 
be denied this opportunity to participate in 
& great source of future wealth for them and 
their people? 

It is a long and painful step, may I say, 
from the era of the boycott to the era of 
peaceful partnership. And that step needs 
the direct encouragement and help of the 
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people of the United States and the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The next Presi- 
dent of the United States, whoever he may 
be, should always be available first to stimu- 
late every experiment in cooperation, from 
the joint development of a river to a recon- 
sideration of the Arab refugee problem, sug- 
gested I think best by the Democratic plat- 
form, to the crowning mercy of a final recon- 
ciliation that can be brought about by a true 
peace settlement. 

Peace is our objective in the Middle East 
and peace is the objective of Israel, and 
peace is our responsibility in part. “Seek 
peace and pursue it,” says the Psalmist. 
And that we must do—open up our minds 
and our hearts and we shall seek peace for 
ourselves and all who share our aspirations. 
And when history writes its verdict, let it 
say that we pursued peace with all of our 
courage, that we did everything that we 
could do with our hands to make sure that 
the blessing was brought to our children 
and all those who think as we do. 

We are in this country the youngest of 
people. But we are the oldest of republics. 
Now is our chance in this country to extend 
the hand of friendship to the oldest of 
people and the youngest of republics. 


Nuclear-Powered Airplane 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include an article I have writ- 
ten which is entitled “The Story of the 
U.S. Atomic-Powered Plane Bungle,” 
which appeared in See magazine, Sep- 
tember 1960 issue: 


THE STORY oF THE U.S. ATOMIC-POWERED 
PLANE BUNGLE 
(By Congressman MELVIN PRICE) 

Somewhere in the Canadian polar regions, 
far north of the DEW (distant early warning) 
line, a tired airman methodically scans a 
radarscope. Nothing. He logs the time on 
a pad at his elbow and turns his attention 
to the complicated control console which 
for a year is part of his isolated life in the 
Arctic. An hour passes; and another, like 
the many uneventful hours that have gone 
by and will continue to pass. Once again 
he focuses his attention on the radarscope 
and his eyes quickly pass over the fast- 
moving blip now appearing on the criss- 
cross screen, 

One blip, two—three. “Blips” he sud- 
denly exclaims to himself as the importance 
of his discovery registers in a quick double- 
take. The weary cast quickly disappears 
from his features, replaced by the first flush 
of excitement—the unknown, the reason for 
his isolated duty. With one hand he hits 
the emergency horn, alerting his four sleep- 
ing and off-duty buddies. With the other 
he snatches the red-painted alert phone from 
its cradle, a radiotelephone he only remem- 
bers using twice, and then only during se- 
cret tests. But this time he has a feeling 
this is not a test. 

A crisp voice at the other end of the pri- 
ority circuit acknowledges that a duty officer 
is standing by awaiting information. At 
North American Air Defense Headquarters 
in Colorado Springs, Colo., a second officer is 
monitoring the flashing alert circuit, await- 
ing the young airman’s report of an uniden- 
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tified aircraft. So far only a yellow alert 
has been sounded. Meanwhile, high-speed 
jet fighters are ready to scramble from any 
number of points in the huge area guarded 
round-the-clock by Norad, the joint United 
States-Canadian Air Defense Command. 

But for the excited young airman there’s 
more on his radarscope than just a blip in- 
dicating an off-course commercial passenger 
transport on its shortcut polar flight. While 
his crewmates are quietly moving to their 
battle stations in the snowbound control 
center, the young observer shouts into the 
phone the reason for his warning alert. 

“Unidentified aircraft, a single, bearing 
,“ and he quickly rattles off the co- 
ordinates before continuing. Speed 
he pauses and inhales deeply, “* * ap- 
proximately mach 3.” 

“Are you sure?” the duty officer 1,500 miles 
south gasps and repeats, “Are you sure?” 

“Bearing changing,” the airman shouts 
into the phone’s mouthpiece. It's definitely 
fiying at mach 3, mach 3, sir, mach 3 at 
least.” 

Less than 4 minutes have passed, but the 
impact of the DEW line observer’s report 
strikes home at Norad Headquarters. An 
aircraft has been developed that can fly at 
least three times the speed of sound—faster 
than the mach 2 all-weather fighter-inter- 
ceptors that were at that very moment 
scrambling fruitlessly from Norad bases in 
Alaska and Canada. 

Only the Russians could have developed 
such a plane so soon. And this one, now 
reported skirting the entire North American 
defense perimeter and alerting all DEW line 
radar stations, has added a new threat to the 
security of the free world. 8 

At Norad this high-speed bomber cover- 
ing so great an area meant only one thing: 
The Soviet Union had developed a nuclear- 
powered bomber. It was another Russian 
first; perhaps this was the fantastic new 
weapon that Premier Nikita Khrushchey 
boasted about during his annual report to 
the Supreme Soviet in January 1960. 

I cite this graphic illustration as more 
than just a remote possibility. It may not 
happen this year; but it could happen, and 
sooner than we think. 

A nuclear-powered bomber lies within the 
realm of fact, not fancy. This is the 
dream plane that, in the hands of the So- 
viets, will give us more to think about than 
intercontinental-range missiles fired from 
Soviet bases deep inside Siberia. With 
nuclear-powered aircraft, the Russian Air 
Force could surround this Nation with a 
constant patrol of bombers carrying H-bombs 
and 1,500-mile-range missiles tipped with 
atomic warheads. These planes could avoid 
flying over friendly territory and just patrol 
along our borders, primed to let go at any 
time. 

These are the unlimited-range aircraft 
which could blast us at close range while 
huge ICBM’s with less accuracy came streak- 
ing in along high-altitude trajectories to 
devastate wide areas. This would be turn- 
about, a swing of the pendulum the other 
way. 

For years Russia has complained that we 
have surrounded her and her satellites with 
air bases. For years, and at tremendous 
cost, we have been maintaining Strategic 
Air Command and other military bases in 
friendly nations within shooting distance of 
the Soviet Union, for no other purpose than 
to check Communist aggression. But if the 
Russians are first to develop a nuclear-pow- 
ered plane—and they might well be—they 
will then be able to flank every last one of 
our oversea bases with planes that can re- 
main in the air indefinitely. 

If this Nation is first with a nuclear-pow- 
ered aircraft, in our hands this prototype 
plane would ultimately become a fleet of 
bombers and commercial air transports. As 
high-speed, long-range bombers, they will 
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dispense with the problem of forward bases 
and an expensive airborne alert of B-47 me- 
dium-range and B-52 intercontinental jet 
warplanes. We would no longer need costly 
tanker planes and additional ships to carry 
jet fuel to oversea bases. Perhaps Air Force 
manpower could even be slimmed down. 

All we need is the aircraft engine that will 
run on a few pounds of fission material. We 
are close to developing this engine. All that 
is needed is the money to carry through 
present research and development in the 

lant and in the aircraft to be flown 
by this engine. Moreover, a nuclear-powered 
aircraft engine would be just the beginning 
of things to come, for the study and develop- 
ment of this powerplant will ultimately lead 
us to the nuclear rocket engines of the fu- 
ture that will give our space program the 
boost it sorely needs. 

However, at the present rate of research in 
the problems of nuclear-powered aircraft, 
the Soviets stand a good chance of flying one 
first. Russia is pressing ahead with the de- 
velopment of its own nuclear-powered air- 
craft. There is no doubt in my mind that 
the first nation to achieve actual nuclear- 
powered flight will reap an enormous psy- 
chological propaganda victory no less im- 
portant than a military advance. We lost on 

. And with that loss went much of 
the world’s confidence in American scientific 
capabilities. We cannot afford another such 
loss without risking the gravest of conse- 
quences. 

Now it’s time that the truth is made pub- 
lic about our nuclear-powered aircraft pro- 
gram. These are the facts: 

Farsighted military planners as long ago 
as 1944 began thinking of nuclear-powered 
aircraft. 

Actual research was started in May 1946. 

An airborne nuclear reactor was carried 
aloft in a B-36 in several flight tests back in 
1956. However, this reactor was used to test 
the effect of radiation on air crews rather 
than to provide an engine for the purpose 
of flight propulsion. 

“We could have had a plane flying on 
nuclear power in 1957,” Maj. Gen. Donald J. 
Keirn, recently retired head of the Air Force 
project working on the problems of develop- 
ing this aircraft, declared time and again. 
“We could have had it before the Russians 
put up their first sputnik.” 

We have the technical know-how to build 
a nuclear-powered prototype plane, but the 
administration's budget planners won't au- 
thorize the necessary funds. 

No matter what the military experience of 
our top civilian decisionmakers, this is how 
one man in uniform looks upon the dream 
plane of the future. According to Lt. Gen. 
Roscoe C. Wilson, Air Force Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Development, “the essentially un- 
limited range of nuclear-propelled manned 
aircraft can be translated into distance, en- 
durance, or both. 

“The impact on operations is significant 
in several areas. Unlimited range permits 
gone-of-the-interior (continental United 
States) basing without the burdens imposed 
by tanker-aircraft inventories or oversea- 
base logistics, defenses, and political con- 
siderations. Routes of approach to mission 
areas are no longer restricted. Operational 
commanders are free to choose inbound and 
outbound routes of tracks around 
the globe. The possibility of missions of 
several days’ duration permits the effective 
utilization of as high as 50 percent of the 
force on air alert. 

“Strategically placed around a sensitive 
area, the airborne alert would be invulner- 
able to attack and in its close proximity to 
the enemy heartland would constitute an 
ominous deterrent. Effective stationing of 
the air alert forces would provide omnidirec- 
tional penetration routes which would tax 
the enemy defense effort severely, forcing 
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him to defend his entire perimeter in 
strength. The use of the manned nuclear 
bomber im a high-endurance weapons system 
on air alert permits flexible and positive 
timing, control, and target assignment.” 

In other words, the nuclear-powered 
bomber in our hands is a positive deterrent 
which, on the one hand, will by its very 
nature save us the expenditure we dispense 
today to maintain costly oversea bases. On 
the other hand, this plane will force the 
enemy to expend more of his resources to 
counter the threat of the unlimited range 
bomber powered by the atom. 

Few people realize that we have the 
knowledgeable scientific and technical man- 
power to build the first prototype nuclear- 
powered jet engine and aircraft. The Air 
Force recognized this problem years ago and 
established an intensive training program 
for officers and civilians in the nuclear 
energy field. 

Since the ANP (aircraft nuclear propul- 
sion) program began in 1946, a total of $880 
million has been parsimoniously parceled 
out. During the past 10 years $700 million 
was authorized for an air-breathing ramjet 
missile called Navaho, a project that was 
canceled before this weapon even reached 
the combat readiness stage. The Navy re- 
ceived $440 million for jet propelled Sea- 
master seaplanes. Sixteen were built. Two 
cracked up in tests and the remainder were 
consigned to the scrap heap. 

Only a portion of this billion-dollar-plus 
sum was needed along with the right priori- 
ties, and America’s atomic-powered plane 
would have been flying long ago. If the 
administration had given the go-ahead as 
quickly as it had ordered the Atlas ICBM 
crash program in October 1954, our first 
prototype nuclear-powered plane would have 
flown in 1957.. According to General Keirn, 
the Soviets may have a prototype atomic- 
powered plane in the air within the next 
year. Twelve months ago he told our com- 
mittee that the Russians might have one in 
2 years. Time seems to be running out. 

Men like former Secretary of Defense 
Charles Wilson wanted no part of the ANP 
program. He described the plane we need 
as a “Shitepoke,” a big clumsy bird, all bones 
and feathers, and not worth a hang for 
either eating or flying. “It'd be a big 
lumber wagon of an airplane, too slow,” he 
declared. And I agree. But it would have 
given us the chance to iron out the bugs 
so that within 2 or 3 years we might have 
had the high-speed nonstop aircraft we want 
before the Russians develop theirs. 

Nor was President Eisenhower of any help 
to the ANP program last year. “There is no 
usefulness that anyone can possibly see from 
such a plane,” he declared at one of his 
early 1959 news conferences. “There is no 
use going into a field where the whole pur- 
pose would be to get a plane a few hundred 
feet off the ground.” As a military man, the 
President wants a militarily useful plane. He 
doesn’t realize that the prototype will be 
useful and that progress will be rapid after 
that. We shouldn’t be concerned only with 
military applications, but with commercial 
applications and the progress of aviation as 
a whole. 

While our country has been doing virtually 
nothing in the ANP program, the Russians 
have been reportedly flying a prototype 
bomber. Almost 2 years ago one of our week- 
ly aviation periodicals reported that just such 
a plane had been observed flying in the Mos- 
cow area. The description of this plane 
fitted that of a nuclear-powered aircraft. 
Although I wouldn't go so far as to say that 
the Soviets are actually flying such a plane 
powered by a nuclear reactor: I would, how- 
ever, base credence on reports that a plane 
has been seen flying in Russia which ap- 
pears to be @ prototype of the atomic-pow- 
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ered plane. It also appears that this air- 
frame was on a shakedown flight. It hasn’t 
been seen since these tests. 

We know exactly what problems are faced 
in designing just such a plane. The So- 
viets have to overcome these problems, too. 
Theirs certainly is an all-out effort to do so. 
I know. I've seen Soviet science in action. 
The Soviet Union sent its third rocket speed- 
ing toward the moon on the day I departéd 
Moscow after my second visit to the U.S.S.R. 
in 2 years. On October 6, 1957, I had arrived 
in the Russian capital to find a people jubi- 
lant over the success of the first sputnik, 
which had been launched 2 days before. In 
the meantime they have scored a direct hit 
on the moon with Lunik II, 

It isn’t so important what I found in the 
Soviet Union in the brief visits, as it is in 
what I found in the United States in Octo- 
ber 1957 and what has happened since. It 
is better to appraise our own efforts than 
it is to guess at the efforts of the Soviet 
Union. There was a sense of urgency in 
our country in the fall of 1957. It quickly 
died away. There appears to be a perma- 
nent sense of urgency in the Soviet Union 
in matters pertaining to scientific and tech- 
nological achievements—there is no indica- 
tion they will rest on the laurels of sputniks, 
mechtas, or luniks. 

There is every indication they are seek- 
ing laurels in the field of nuclear-powered 
aircraft. 

I have seen firsthand the aggressive, un- 
relenting pressure that Soviet scientists are 
applying in the struggle for world suprem- 
acy. In the scientific fields, unlike in our 
country, this pressure is consistent and does 
not fluctuate with the international political 
barometer. 

The Soviet successes undoubtedly are at- 
tributed to a priority approach—missing in 
our ANP program—which marshals to- 
gether and makes maximum use of their 
existing and ever-increasing manpower and 
material resources. Their achievements in 
space effectively demonstrate the value of 
this approach. Through these spectacular 
accomplishments the Soviets have in a few 
years bridged the gap between the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. in those scientific 
and technical fields which are directly re- 
lated to our Nation's survival. Moreover, the 
Soviets have reaped a political and psy- 
chological windfall by the calculated timing 
and exploitation of their individual suc- 
cesses, 

I've seen what they can do in terms of 
atomic power research. Soviet installations 
for peaceful atomic development which T 
visited lacked the niceties and extra conven- 
fences of many of the laboratories I have 
visited in the United States. The outside 
of the buildings are drab and are frequently 
in need of replastering or repainting. But 
once inside, where equipment, computers 
and other hardware are located, it’s a differ- 
ent story. Spotless control rooms which 
give the impression of sterile operating 
rooms, mazes of intricate wiring, layers of 
well organized equipment bulging out of 
each room, all contributed to a feeling that 
the emphasis is more on substance—on 
what's done—than on appearance, 

But the one thing that hit hardest is the 
sense of urgency and the controlled aggres- 
siveness of the Soviet scientists who are 
in charge of these installations. 

When I first visited Dubna on October 
1957 the Russians proudly displayed the 
world’s largest synchrophasotron. It was 
going through a series of test runs. Subse- 
quently stories reached us of the difficulties 
they were encountering in operating the ma- 
chine. When I visited Dubna again last year, 
Ifound that the problems, such as focusing 
the beam inside the chamber, had been 
solved and the machine was functioning 
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within expectations, Twelve Soviet bloc na- 
tions participate in the operation of the 
Dubna center, which corresponds to our Ar- 
contribute on & 


the institution, although the major financ- 
ing comes from the Soviet Union. 

This then is an illustration of how the 
Russians methodically go about 
a solution to a scientific-technical problem. 
They are probably tackling the nuclear- 
powered aircraft problem in the same way. 

Another place I visited is the Physical 
Technical Institute at Leningrad established 
in 1919. Russian scientists began serious re- 
search in nuclear physics in 1939. A short 
time thereafter they had in operation a small 
cyclotron, Many of Russia’s most prominent 
scientists did their research at this institu- 
tion, and today the institute lays claim to 
world leadership in solid physics research. 
More than 300 scientists out of a total work- 
ing force of 2,100 work in the most crowded 
conditions imaginable, but look forward to 
the completion of a new and more adequate 
building now under construction. 

Does this sound like a nation that’s sitting 
still in the fleld of aircraft nuclear propul- 
sion? 

While the Russians are working toward 
this “dream” plane, we in Congress have 
been battling for more money to get the 
ANP program off the ground. We could 
cut corners in terms of time if we do some- 
thing about it—if we would only stop to 
realize that the Soviets do not have any 
more scientific knowledge or better tech- 
nology than in our country. 

Time is important. If we have the deter- 
mination to be the first to fly an atomic- 
powered plane, we may still beat the Rus- 
sians. But it will take some doing, and it 
may take another 3 to 5 years. But even 
this is time saved if we can utilize an alr- 
frame that is presently on the drawing 
boards. This is the B-70 Valkyrie, a mach 3 
bomber powered by chemically fueled jet 
engines. This plane is sufficiently large 
enough and designed to take on nuclear 
reactor engines. 

But the administration has seen fit to 
practically scrap the B-70 program in its 
1961 budget. The only provision made is 
for the construction of two B-70 airframes. 
Nothing is provided for the development of 
the complex bombing, navigation, arma- 
ment, and other equipment that will be 
required. 

The B-70, originally a top secret concep- 
tion of a breakthrough in the history of air- 
craft development, for years was referred to 
as weapons system 110A. In the words of 
Dr. Hugh L. Dryden, at the time Director of 
the now scrapped National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, it was in 1957 that 
“a strange and wonderful thing happened.” 

“It was as if the pieces of a jigsaw puzzle 
began falling into place,” he reported to the 
House Appropriations Committee in Feb- 
ruary 1958. “Almost simultaneously research 

that had been under way at the 
NACA labs in Virginia, California, and Ohio 
began to pay off. The result—this is an 
oversimplification, but not an overstate- 
ment—was that the companies and the Air 
Force suddenly realized it would not be 
much harder to design a long-range bomber 
that could fly its whole mission supersonic 
than design one that would fly subsonic most 
of the way, and only a fraction of the flight 
supersonic. Not only that, but the top 
speed of the prospective bomber was raised 
to mach 3—about 2,000 miles per hour.” 

The Valkyrie—named after the beautiful 
maidens in Norse mythology who galloped 
through the heavens on their chargers, 
choosing those who were to die in battle and 
bearing these fallen heroes back to Val- 
halla—to many aircraft designers has the 
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lines of a beautiful woman. Into its con- 
struction will go titanium, stainless steel, and 
nickel-base alloy for a top weight of 250 
tons at takeoff. That's about the same as a 
B-52 intercontinental range bomber now in 
the SAC inventory. Built into the B-70 per- 
formance is a landing speed slower than that 
of an F-100 super Sabre (now obsolete) with 
a range and speed to take it around the 
world in less than 12 hours. Traveling at 
mach 8, a B-70 crew could eat their break- 
fasts in New York at 8 o’clock, take off, and 
arrive in Los Angeles an hour and a half 
“before” they ate. The B-70 flying west at 
mach 3, at altitudes of over 70,000 feet or 
along the deck, could show its crew a sunset 
in the east or bring the moon back up once 
it had set in the west. 

This is the plane that the experts acknowl- 
edge could be the testbed for a nuclear- 
powered jet engine. However, I'm not sug- 
gesting that it be used strictly for the ANP 
program. It was designed as a bomber and 
should be developed as such, and in the 
numbers needed. But it has the design that's 
also required by the nuclear scientists work- 
ing on the atomic-powered engine. If we can 
build the B-70 within the next 3 years, 
perhaps we'll edge the Soviets by taking to 
the sky first in a nuclear-powered plane. 

I have a letter in my files, more than a year 
old, written by a scientist who is now spend- 
ing his 9th year working in the ANP proj- 
ect. He is an industrial manager in the pro- 
gram to develop a nuclear powerplant for a 
military aircraft. I believe that what this 
man had to say early last year is still im- 
portant today, I think his statement is im- 
portant. It was originally written to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, who angrily answered 
critics a few months ago in the same “paro- 
chial” terms in which he accused them of 
thinking. In referring to the Nation's de- 
fenses he said: “I’ve spent my life in this 
and I know more about it than almost any- 
body * * * because I have given my life to 
it.” It accurately reflects the overriding 
conviction of our technical people in the 
field—the people about whose scientific and 
technical problems nonscientists like the 
President know little—that this nuclear 
plane project has got to move forward more 
vigorously if we are to meet vital needs of 
national defense. 

Speaking for his fellow scientists and engl- 
neers out on the firing line—the people who 
are actually bending the hardware—he had 
this to say about the present state of tech- 
nology in the project: 

“The powerplant development work is now 
at a stage where it is ready to proceed at a 
faster pace. It is true that some solutions in 
detail (as opposed to feasibility) are re- 
quired—but these are the reasons why the 
development is necessary in the first place. 
Today’s situation on the nuclear aircraft 
program is similar to that which prevailed 
on the missile programs 8 to 5 years ago. 
At that time, development work was accel- 
erated on propulsion and guidance aspects 
of the work; today, we are just beginning to 
see signs that we will have operational mis- 
sile systems over the next 2 to 4 years. The 
same situation can prevail for nuclear air- 
craft. 

Let's face it. Nuclear powered aircraft 
are inevitable. The sooner we get about 
really facing up to the job in total—includ- 
ing an airframe—the sooner they are going 
to be a valuable weapon in our arsenal.” 

The nuclear plane can solve a great many 
of the problems that crop up in the head- 
lines time and again under Washington 
datelines. From the military point of view, 
this is what the nuclear plane can do for 
this Nation: 

It can give us the constant airborne alert 
that the administration says we cannot now 
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afford. This is the CAMAL (continuously 
airborne missile-launching and low-level 
penetrating) weapons system to oppose the 
Russians. We have the missiles and the 
military know-how. The only thing lacking 
is the nuclear-fueled airplanes to carry the 
missiles and the H-bombs. 

We can do away with most—if not all—of 
our SAC oversea bases at great national sav- 
ings and put this money into the develop- 
ment of more and better atom-powered 
planes for civilian as well as military use. 
Over a period of time the nuclear bomber 
flown from bases in this country can save 
several billion dollars that we ordinarily 
would sink into SAC bases overseas. 

The nuclear bomber would fit well into the 
present mix of forces. This plane can per- 
form in areas where missiles can't. ICBM’S 
and IRBM’s can hit targets of known im- 
portance and location. They do however 
suffer on two counts—one being worked on, 
the other out of reach. First, missiles have 
to possess sufficient protection (underground 
silos or antimissile missiles) against attack, 
or quick reaction time to get off the ground 
before the enemy missiles find their mark. 
These problems are being worked out. 

Secondly, missiles are only able to hit 
targets of known location and importance, 
They cannot hit targets of highest priority; 
namely, those which the enemy has built up, 
such as troop concentrations dispersed over 
a wide area, supplies, submarine fleets and 
so forth. These forces and targets can only 
be predicted by detailed last-minute intelli- 
gence information, the type of intelligence 
and information which is hard for us to come 
by. Since missiles cannot act as human eyes 
and minds, they cannot be recalled once 
launched nor can they report back what they 
see or decide when, where, and how to 
strike, 

We need a scientific breakthrough in the 
area of nuclear aircraft propulsion to bolster 
our falling prestige stock overseas—and even 
here at home. 

This Nation does not lack scientific know- 
how to build just such an aircraft. It takes 
a change of attitude and determination on 
the part of the administration to give us this 
plane we sorely need. 

The development of a nuclear powerplant 
will lead to a breakthrough in nuclear-pow- 
ered rockets for space flight, and longer range 
missiles for defense and deterrence. 

Finally, the development of this atomic 
powerplant will ultimately filter down to 
the commercial aviation industry just as 
military jet fighters and bombers within a 
matter of years were translated into our 
present airline jet transports. 

This is the background to the problem, 
and the problem itself. Since 1944, when 
Army Air Force planners first looked into 
the feasibility of a nuclear powerplant, 16 
years have passed us by. Fourteen years 
have gone by since we actually began study- 
ing the problem technically. Four years 
have gone by since we flew a reactor in a 
B-36. One year has gone by since we un- 
veiled plans for a mach 3 supersonic bomber 
that can serve as a testbed for nuclear pro- 
pulsion jet engines. How much more time 
must go by before the Soviets beat us again 
with their own prototype atomic plane? 

It's evident from this brief history that 
the ANP program has been beset by a multi- 
tude of problems since its inception. In 
my opinion these problems have not been so 
much a question of technical progress, which 
has in general been good, but rather involve 
the problems of ill-defined objectives and 
administrative indecision. Despite constant 
prodding over the years, these roadblocks 
have had a tendency to linger on—to the 
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detriment of all. Particularly vexing after 
my 13 long years studying and working for 
the success of this program, is the fact that 
the ANP project still has no firm target date 
for the first flight. Moreover, our scientists 
and engineers in the fleld still don’t know 
where they stand as to the future prospects 
for the program. This latter factor has for 
some time been a bad morale problem in the 
field, as can be well imagined. 

But beyond this, I have had the feeling 
all along that there has been considerable 
confusion over this question of so-called 
military usefulness of the nuclear plane. It’s 
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high time we nail down, once and for all. 
what is meant by “usefulness” and get on 
with the job. 

From my own point of view, and that of 
the working engineers in the field, the most 
useful thing we can do at this point is to 
test out the propulsion system in actual 
flight as soon as possible. The engineers in 
the ANP project claim that the present B-52 
can even be converted as a test bed for a 
nuclear jet engine. Moreover, no one has 
ever pretended that this first flight would 
involve a full operational military aircraft. 
Far from it, this first flight, in line with his- 
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torical precedent, would be a distinctly lim- 
ited affair aimed specifically at providing 
information which is vital to subsequent 
development of a fully operational aircraft. 
It is my understanding that we are in fact 
technically ready to proceed with this limited 
first flight; and further delay will only put 
off the time when we reach a fully opera- 
tional capability. 

There is some indication that this concept 
is finally percolating through to those who 
have responsibility for making this decision 
on a flight program—I only hope we're not 
too late. 


SENATE 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 27, 1960 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, 
August 24, 1960) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., on 
the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by Senator Par Mc- 


Namara, of Michigan. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou whose abode is light in which 
is no darkness at all, amid life’s changing 
scenes, our hearts yearn for the peace of 
Thy presence. In the fever and fret of 
our spirits, we come confessing that we, 
ourselves, are full of the unrest of our 
time. 

Even in the seeming quietness of this 
Chamber of decision, it is as if these walls 
were transparent glass revealing the 
chaos stalking the earth, as restless peo- 
ples blindly grope for life more abundant. 
Just outside these doors that shut us in, 
discordant voices seem to shake the very 
earth. 

Forgive us that we listen far too much 
to those who speak the loudest. 

May our prayers be the channels of 
Thy grace through which shall come to 
us a calm, restoring stillness at the very 
center of our lives. Join us to those 
who, across the ages, have found in times 
as wild as these the truth of Thy prom- 
ise: “I will keep that man in perfect 
peace whose mind is stayed on me.“ 

We ask it in the name of the Master of 
Calm who says to those who will take it, 
“My peace I give unto you.” Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., August 27, 1960. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. Par McNamara, a Senator 
from the State of Michigan, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. McNAMARA thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 


of the Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, August 26, 1960, was dispensed with. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore announced that on today, August 
27, 1960, he signed the following enrolled 
bills and joint resolutions, which had 
previously been signed by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives: 


S. 68. An act to provide for continued de- 
livery of water under the Federal reclama- 
tion laws to lands held by husband and wife 
upon the death of either; 

5.285. An act for the relief of John A. 
Skenandore; 

S. 1321. An act to authorize the Attorney 
General to consent, on behalf of the Li- 
brary of Congress Trust Fund Board, to a 
modification of the terms of a trust instru- 
ment executed by James B. Wilbur; 

S. 1781. An act to facilitate cooperation 
between the Federal Government, colleges 
and universities, the States, and private or- 
ganizations for cooperative unit programs of 
research and education relating to fish and 
wildlife, and for other purposes; 

S.1857. An act to promote the foreign 
trade of the United States in grapes and 
plums, to protect the reputation of Ameri- 
can-grown grapes and plums in foreign mar- 
kets, to prevent deception or misrepresenta- 
tion as to the quality of such products moy- 
ing in foreign commerce, to provide for the 
commercial inspection of such products en- 
tering such commerce, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 2369. An act for the relief of Sachiko 
Kato; 

S. 2388. An act relating to the separation 
and retirement of John R. Barker; 

S. 2576. An act to authorize the addition 
of certain donated lands to the Everglades 
National Park; 

S. 2669. An act to extend the period of 
exemption from inspection under the pro- 
visions of section 4426 of the Revised Stat- 
utes granted certain small vessels carrying 
freight to and from places on the inland 
waters of southeastern Alaska; 

8. 2711. An act to quiet title to certain 
lands within the Nez Perce Indian Reserva- 
tion, Idaho, and for other purposes; 

S. 2772. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to convey land to the town 
of Cascade, El Paso County, Colo.; 

S. 2806. An act to revise the boundaries of 
the Coronado National Memorial and to au- 
thorize the repair and maintenance of an 
access road thereto, in the State of Arizona, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 2932. An act to amend section 3568 of 
title 18, United States Code, to provide for 
reducing sentences of imprisonment imposed 
upon persons held in custody for want of 
bail while awaiting trial by the time so 
spent in custody; 

S. 3030. An act for the relief of Michiko 
(Hirai) Christopher; 


S. 3053. An act for the relief of the State 
of Connecticut; 

S. 3070. An act to provide for the removal 
of the restriction on use with respect to 
certain lands in Morton County, N. Dak., 
conveyed to the State of North Dakota on 
July 20, 1955; 

S. 3160. An act to provide for the striking 
of medals in commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of the founding of the State of 
Idaho as a Territory; 

S. 3264. An act to abolish the Arlington 
Memorial Amphitheater Commission; 

S. 3487. An act to amend the antikick- 
back statute to extend it to all negotiated 
contracts; 

S. 3532. An act to provide for the striking 
of a medal in commemoration of Century 
21 Exposition to be held in Seattle, Wash.; 

S.J. Res. 68, Joint resolution providing for 
the establishment of the New Jersey Tercen- 
tenary Celebration Commission to formulate 
and implement plans to commemorate the 
300th anniversary of the State of New Jersey, 
and for other purposes; 

S.J. Res. 170. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the participation in an international 
convention of representative citizens from 
the North Atlantic Treaty nations to ex- 
amine how greater political and economic 
cooperation among their peoples may be 
promoted, to provide for the appointment of 
United States delegates to such convention, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5747. An act to amend section 152, 
title 18, United States Code, with respect 
to the concealment of assets in contempla- 
tion of bankruptcy; 

H.R. 7242. An act to amend sections 1, 
57j, 64a(5), 67b, and 70c of the Bankruptcy 
Act, and for other purposes; 

H.R.8289. An act to accelerate the com- 
mencing date of civil service retirement an- 
nuities, and for other purposes; and 

ELR. 10455. An act to amend the Mineral 
Leasing Act of February 25, 1920. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1870) to 
provide for examination, licensing, 
registration, and for regulation of pro- 
fessional and practical nurses, and for 
nursing education in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes, with 
amendments, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 12993. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955, 
as amended; 


H.R. 13053. An act to increase the salaries 
of officers and members of the Metropolitan 
Police force and the Fire Department of the 
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District of Columbia, the U.S. Park Police, 
the White House Police, and for other pur- 
and 
H.R. 13161. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, and for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR PLACED 
ON CALENDAR 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred or 
placed on the calendar, as indicated: 


H.R. 12993. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955, as 
amended; and 

H.R. 13053. An act to increase the salaries 
of officers and members of the Metropolitan 
Police force and the Fire Department of the 
District of Columbia, the U.S. Park 
Police, the White House Police, and for other 

urposes; placed on the calendar. 

H.R. 13161. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, and for other purposes; re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the call of the roll be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


CONVEYANCE TO THE STATE OF 
MAINE OF CERTAIN LANDS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have been requested to give con- 
sideration to Calendar No. 1931, Senate 
bill 3299, to provide for the conveyance to 
the State of Maine of certain lands lo- 
cated in that State. I give notice that 
we expect to consider the bill at a later 
date, and I should like all Senators to be 
on notice. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, without amendment: 

H.R. 12383. An act to amend the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act to make bene- 
fits more realistic in terms of present wage 
rates, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1924). 

By Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments: 

H.R. 18161. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 1925). 


REPORT ENTITLED “ADMINISTERED 
PRICES — BREAD” — MINORITY 
AND INDIVIDUAL VIEWS (S. REPT. 
NO. 1923) 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, pur- 
suant to Senate Resolution 238, I submit 
a report entitled “Administered Prices— 
Bread,” together with the minority views 
of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
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SEN] and the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hruska], and the individual views 
of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Witey]. I ask that the report be print- 
ed, together with the minority and in- 
dividual views, with illustrations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The report will be received and 
printed, as requested by the Senator 
from Tennessee. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. PROXMIRE (for himself, Mr. 
SPARKMAN, and Mr. CaPEHART) : 

S. 3903. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Proxmme when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HICKENLOOPER (for himself 
and Mr. Hruska): 

S. 3904. A bill for the relief of Hilda L, 
Switzer, widow of Carroll O. Switzer; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HICKENLOOPER 
when he introduced the above bill, which ap- 
pear under a separate heading.) 


AID TO SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the Senate and the House con- 
ferees made progress on H.R. 11207, a 
major small business bill. Its only 
really controversial feature is a proposal 
that would attempt to help small busi- 
ness throughout the Nation compete on 
a fairer basis for Government procure- 
ment. It would do this by authorizing 
the Small Business Administration to 
promulgate a two-pronged program. 
First, the SBA would be enabled to secure 
full information on contracts from pro- 
curement agencies. Second, the SBA 
would have a chance to sell the agencies 
and the contractors on the advantages 
of utilizing qualified small businesses. 

This bill passed the Senate without ob- 
jection a few days before we recessed 
last month. It has run into a whirlwind 
of opposition, particularly from the De- 
fense Department, in the form in which 
it passed the Senate. The House felt 
concern over the implications of some of 
the language of the bill, disagreed to the 
Senate amendments and requested a 
conference. 

Mr. President, as author of the sub- 
stitute bill, which the Senate passed, 
I want to say that I think some of 
the objections of the House were well 
taken and sound. I think the objections 
they made have given us an opportunity 
to improve the bill. 

For this reason we proposed substan- 
tial changes in the conference to meet 
these objections. 

These changes in no way reduce the 
capacity of the SBA either to procure the 
pertinent information it needs or to try 
to persuade procurement officials and 
successful Government contractors to 
use small business firms qualified to do 
the job. It is still true that this bill, for 
the first time, gives the Nation’s small 
business a firm and friendly voice 
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through SBA in this huge sector of our 
economic life, the Government’s more 
than $20 billion procurement program. 
And, of course, this was our prime ob- 
jective in this controversial section of the 
bill. 

The big and fundamental concern of 
those who hesitated to support the bill 
as amended by the Senate was over the 
possibility that the bill might weaken 
the authority of procurement agencies 
over the contractor, and the SBA might 
dictate that small business or even spe- 
cific firms should receive a contract, or 
that the award should be based on a 
specific criterion. Of course, at no time 
was this the intention of the Senate 
authors of the amendment, and we had 
so stated in our committee report. In 
order to make this crystal clear, how- 
ever, the bill as modified in conference 
meets that basic objection by specifying 
that “no program promulgated here- 
under shall prescribe the extent to which 
any contractor shall enter into sub- 
contracts, or specify the business con- 
cerns to which the subcontracts shall be 
granted.” 

Mr. President, in order to permit all 
Members of Congress to see how very 
far this new language has gone to allay 
the concern any might feel that the bill 
as now being considered in conference 
constitutes any improper interference 
with procurement, I introduce the bill 
as modified yesterday in conference and 
ask that it be printed. 

The distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Sparkman], certainly one of 
the Senate’s and the Nation’s foremost 
authorities on small business, cosponsors 
this amendment with me, as does the 
ranking Republican member of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, also 
a stanch champion of small business, the 
senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harr 
in the chair). The bill will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3903) to amend the Small 
Business Act, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. Proxmire (for him- 
self, Mr. SPARKMAN, and Mr. CAPEHART), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 


HILDA L. SWITZER 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I introduce for appropriate refer- 
ence a bill for the relief of Hilda L. 
Switzer. It is a bill similar to one which 
I have introduced from time to time in 
the past. 

The bill provides for the payment to 
Hilda L. Switzer, the widow of former 
Federal Judge Carroll O. Switzer, of 
Iowa, of the salary which Judge Switzer 
did not receive, because of appropria- 
tions act provisions, for the period of 
time when he served as Federal judge in 
Iowa after his nomination had been 
rejected by the Senate. 

In that connection, I shall make a 
further statement before the proper 
committee at the proper time. How- 
ever, I ask unanimous consent to have 
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printed as a part of my remarks a state- 
ment of the times and dates when Judge 
Switzer held court during the period for 
which he received no pay in the various 
divisions of Iowa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the state- 
ment will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3904) for the relief of 
Hilda L. Switzer, widow of Carroll O. 
Switzer, introduced by Mr. HICKEN- 
Looper (for himself and Mr. HrusKa), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

The statement presented by Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER is as follows: 


US. DISTRICT Court, 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF Iowa. 
Re Judge Carroll O. Switzer (August 9, 1950, 
to December 26, 1950). 


CENTRAL DIVISION, AT DES MOINES, IOWA 


Court held at Des Moines: 

August 10, 14, 16. 

September 11, 12, 16, 20, 25. 

October 7, 13, 14, 20, 28. 

November 3, 8, 9, 10, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 20, 
21, 22, 24, 27, 28, 29. 

December 1, 4, 5, 9, 11, 14, 15, 19, 22, 26. 

Total of 39 days. 

November 13, 1950, was the first day of the 
November 1950 term of court; call of calen- 
dar; grand jury impaneled, etc. 

November 15, 1950, the grand jury re- 
turned 12 indictments; ignored bills, 5. 

Arrangements, pleas, and judgments in 
criminal cases: 34 cases; 41 defendants. 

Orders signed, 240. 

Hearings on motions and rulings thereon, 
58. 

Judgments in civil cases, seven. 

Orders vacating submission, two. 

Pretrial conferences, 11 cases. 

Trial to court, 2 days. 

Jury trial, 2 days. 

WESTERN DIVISION, AT COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 

Court held at Council Bluffs: September 
1950 term, 8 days. 

Orders signed, 34. 

Hearings on motions and rulings thereon, 
four. 

Judgments in civil cases, five. 

Pretrial conferences, five. 

Trials to court, three cases. 

Jury trials, five cases. 


DAVENPORT DIVISION, AT DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Court held at Davenport, 9 days. 

Arraignments, pleas, and judgments in 
criminal cases, one. 

Orders signed, 50. 

Hearings on motions and rulings thereon, 
seven. 

Judgments in civil cases, 18. 

Pretrial conferences, three. 

Trials to court, three. 

EASTERN DIVISION, AT KEOKUK, IOWA 

Court held at Keokuk: October 1950 term, 
October 3, 30, 31, 3 days. 

Arraignments, pleas, and judgments in 
criminal cases, one. 

Orders signed, 40. 

Hearings on motions and rulings thereon, 
six 


Judgments in civil cases, one. 
Pretrial conferences, one. 
Habeas corpus cases, one. 
Trials to court, two cases, 1 day. 
Jury trials, one case, 2 days. 
OTTUMWA DIVISION, AT OTTUMWA, IOWA 


Court held at Ottumwa, 3 days. 
Orders signed, 10. 
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Judgments in civil cases, two. 
Pretrial conferences, two. 
SOUTHERN DIVISION, AT CRESTON, IOWA 


Court held at Creston, none. 
Orders signed, six. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the bill, 
of which I am cosponsor, provides relief 
for the widow of Carroll O. Switzer. 

Judge Switzer died on May 30, 1960. 
He was at the time of his death a mem- 
ber of the district court bench in Polk 
County, Iowa. 

In 1949 he was nominated by Presi- 
dent Truman to be U.S. district judge for 
the southern district of Iowa. However, 
his nomination was never confirmed. In 
point of fact, it was rejected by the Sen- 
ate on August 9, 1950. 

Although Judge Switzer validly served 
4% months after his nomination was 
rejected by the Senate, nevertheless, be- 
cause of the appropriation provision, 
cited as section 1204 of the act of 1951, 
64 Stat. 764, he was not paid for this 
service. The amount which would have 
been paid, but for that provision, is 
$5,708.33. 

The clear fact was that the southern 
district of Iowa was sorely in need of 
judge power. There was pressing ju- 
dicial work at hand, and no one else was 
available to do it. Judge Switzer, there- 
fore, remained on the job until the re- 
jection of his nomination by the Senate. 

The benefits to the litigants in this 
judicial district by reason of his con- 
tinued service are apparent from the 
tabulation of the great work done by 
him, as included in the Recorp by the 
Senator from Iowa. 

It is for these reasons that I join the 
senior Senator from Iowa in sponsoring 
the bill to pay to Judge Switzer’s widow 
the moneys which otherwise would have 
been payable to him during those 4% 
months. 


INCOME TAX TREATMENT OF NON- 
REFUNDABLE CAPITAL CONTRI- 
BUTIONS TO FEDERAL NA- 
TIONAL MORTGAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION—AMENDMENT 


Mr. CLARK submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H.R. 7885) relating to the income 
tax treatment of nonrefundable capital 
contributions to Federal National Mort- 
gage Association, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


BIRTHDAY FELICITATIONS TO SEN- 
ATOR LYNDON B. JOHNSON, OF 
TEXAS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
rise at this moment to express my deep 
regard and my affectionate feelings for 
the majority leader of the U.S. Senate, 
the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
JOHNSON]. 

I have served with him in both the 
House and the Senate for almost two 
decades. I consider him one of my 
closest friends, and one of the best 
friends my State has ever had. 
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I think I can speak with some degree 
of knowledge when I discuss this man’s 
duties, responsibilities, and his devo- 
tion to duty. I know whereof I speak, 
because I daresay that no one has been 
closer to LYNDON JoHNson than I have 
been over the past 4 years. I work a 
10- to 12-hour day. He works a 16- to 
20-hour day. 

He has been accused of many things 
which are not true. He has been accused 
of one thing which is true: He has been 
accused of representing the interests of 
his State; and he is guilty. I, likewise, 
have been accused of representing the in- 
terests of Montana; and I am guilty. It 
is a fact, and it ought to be recognized, 
that all Senators wear two hats; we are 
Senators from the State which we repre- 
sent, and we are also Senators of the 
United States. So far as I am con- 
cerned—and I know I speak for practi- 
cally every other Senator—I intend to 
continue to look after the interests of my 
State, whether they be related to prob- 
lems affecting natural resources, such as 
oil, gas, or minerals; whether they be 
related to problems affecting natural-re- 
sources development; whether they be 
related to problems affecting wheat, 
sugar beets, sheep, cattle, or any other 
agricultural commodity. 

Let me say, incidentally, that the 
American farmer has had no better 
friend than LYNDON JOHNSON. He has 
consistently gone down the line in the 
interest of our farm economy, and he 
has worked shoulder to shoulder with his 
Democratic colleagues from the North 
and the West in behalf of the betterment 
of the welfare of the American farmer. 

As majority leader of the Senate for 
the past 6 years, LYNDON JOHNSON has 
had a tremendous job and a great re- 
sponsibility. Leadership in this Govern- 
ment is not supposed to be a one-man 
job. The President is supposed to carry 
the burden of it; every committee chair- 
man in both Houses of Congress has a 
part of it; and so, too, has every indi- 
vidual Member of both the Senate and 
the House. 

If one really wants to learn the results 
of the service of LYNDON JOHNSON as ma- 
jority leader of the Senate, measure his 
contributions as a part of the total. He 
has been in the Senate day after day, as 
I can affirm, working 16 to 20 hours. 
Has he done this for himself, for the 
advancement of his own political future? 
No, Mr. President; he has done it so that 
proposed legislation which should be 
enacted is passed. 

His job is not easy. It entails working 
out harmony among 65 prima donnas— 
66, including himself—who comprise the 
Democratic membership of the Senate. 
It entails bringing this harmony to bear 
on the Republican choir on the other 
side of the aisle. I can assure you, Mr. 
President, that is a lot of sound for one 
man to handle. 

His responsibility entails bringing to 
the floor, once it has been reported out 
of committee, proposed legislation, and 
getting it acted upon. LYNDON JOHNSON 
did not make the Senate rules, but it is 
his job to make them work, and he has 
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made them work for the Nation better 
than any man has ever done before. To 
do so, he has had to subordinate, on occa- 
sion, his own personal views, because he 
has had to bring about the closest pos- 
sible accommodation between conflicting 
viewpoints in order to produce construc- 
tive legislation. 

LYNDON JOHNSON is not interested in 
issues in order to achieve headlines. He 
is interested in results, not talk, And as 
he has handled an office which calls for 
accommodation, he is equipped, too, to 
handle a job which calls for the decisions 
and actions of one man. And to that I 
can personally testify. He is a man ever 
ready to compromise when that is called 
for, but equally a man ever ready to take 
the responsibilty for deciding when that 
is called for. In short, he is a man of 
honor. 

On this, his natal day, I express to him 
my personal thanks for all he has done 
for his country over the years, and to 
express the hope that he will live long 
and continue his great record of service 
to his country, his State, and his col- 
leagues. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Montana 
yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, I yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I echo the 
sentiments of the Senator from Mon- 
tana. Iagree with him 100 percent. As 
one Senator, I express my complete sym- 
pathy for the majority leader in the task 
he has had both in this Congress and 
those that have preceded it. 

It has been said he is the most effec- 
tive and the greatest majority leader in 
the history of this country, and I be- 
lieve that statement is completely cor- 
rect. Time and again I have had to ad- 
mire his great ability to get things done 
and to reconcile what appeared to be al- 
most irreconcilable conflicts in order that 
we might come to some legislative con- 
clusion in this body. 

Time and again, with judgment, per- 
suasion, and discretion, he has managed 
to prevent the Senate from staying in 
sessions around the clock, which could 
be avoided by a person who had judg- 
ment and discretion. He has found ways 
to bring issues to a vote that never had 
come to a vote in years gone by. He has 
made it possible for us to go forward, 
in progress, with good will and under- 
standing among all Senators. 

I think his is a task which has re- 
quired more than we should expect of any 
one man. Yet we are all grateful that 
he has done these things. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, peo- 
ple often wonder why it is that two 
lawyers on opposite sides of a case in 
court can, day in and day out, belabor 
each other, beset each other, as if there 
were something venal in their hearts 
and they were ready to dispatch each 
other, if they could, and yet at the end 
of the day they walk out of the court- 
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room arm in arm, smiling and friendly; 
and it becomes difficult for the average 
layman to understand. 

Some of that same sentiment—in fact, 
much of it—one finds on the American 
political scene. It is one of the great 
characteristics of the American political 
system. Friends can be ranged on op- 
posite sides of an issue, can be put in 
positions where they belabor each other, 
sometimes clobber each other, and yet 
the friendship is one of those enduring 
things that go on and on. 

I can best illustrate it out of an expe- 
rience I had in Wyoming. Some years 
ago I went out there to campaign against 
an incumbent Member of this body for 
whom I have the deepest affection, Sen- 
ator O’Manongey. I sought to do the 
gentlemanly thing, and when I arrived 
at the airport in Cheyenne I called him 
at the hotel, I said, “Joe, I am in 
town.” He said, “Everett, I knew you 
were coming, because I had seen the 
press accounts that the chairman of the 
senatorial campaign committee was to 
come and make a speech in behalf of my 
opponent.” I said, “I would not think 
of appearing here without first calling 
you up and wishing you well.” Then he 
said to me over the telephone something 
that I shall never forget. He said, 
“EVERETT, I wish you well and I wish you 
success in every endeavor that you un- 
dertake except the mission which brings 
you to Wyoming.” {Laughter.] 

So I must say to my distinguished 
friend, for whom I have an abiding affec- 
tion, I cannot wish him well in the major 
mission to which he has set himself, 
because that is part of the American 
political scene, but I testify to our friend- 
ship, and I testify to that spirit of coop- 
eration which has energized our rela- 
tionship ever since I have been privileged 
to occupy our positions as majority and 
minority leaders. Not once, but a hun- 
dred times, he has said to me the Senate 
is a two-way street, and unless the lead- 
ers get along, unless they negotiate and 
cooperate, the Senate will become a 
shambles and a place of inaction, where 
the public business cannot be consum- 
mated. 

And so, today, on his natal day, I wish 
him well, I wish him long life, I wish him 
length of years, I wish him happiness. 
In the language of a great Senator on 
the other side of the aisle, I cannot wish 
him success in the great mission to which 
he addresses himself, but in every other 
respect I testify to my affection for him. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I shall yield to the 
Senator from Oregon, but before I do so, 
I wish to say to the Senator from Illi- 
nois, the distinguished minority leader, 
that what he said about his experience 
in Wyoming is also applicable to the 
State of Montana, where, when he has 
come there to joust with the Democratic 
candidates, he has done so with courtesy 
and respect, and not on the basis of 
personalities or distorted facts. 

I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
commend the Senator from Montana for 
the speech he has made paying tribute 
to our great majority leader. I wish 
to associate myself with every word he 
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has spoken. In my judgment, there is 
not a single Senator on the Democratic 
side of the aisle, and I suspect there is 
not a Senator on the Republican side of 
the aisle, who would not want to join 
with me now in associating ourselves 
with the Senator from Montana in the 
remarks he has made in a highly de- 
served tribute to the majority leader. 
Mrs. Morse and I not only wish LYNDON 
JOHNSON a happy birthday but we wish 
for him every good thing in life. 

Surely no one in the Senate is a more 
qualified or competent witness to speak 
about the Senator from Texas in regard 
to his impartiality, his fairness, his gen- 
erosity, and his kindness in dealing with 
colleagues on the floor of the Senate, 
than is the senior Senator from Oregon. 
I say that because over the years the 
record is replete with differences the 
senior Senator from Oregon has had with 
the Senator from Texas in regard to 
procedures within the Senate, in regard 
to doing business within the Senate; but 
never have they manifested themselves 
in any personal differences. 

I have a feeling, I wish to say to my 
friend from Montana, that one of the 
most enjoyable compensations the Sen- 
ator from Texas is going to receive when 
he becomes Vice President of the United 
States—and I am satisfied he will become 
Vice President in January—is that no 
longer will he have to give consideration 
to what is going to be the position or 
the attitude of the senior Senator from 
Oregon if he as majority leader follows 
some particular parliamentary course 
of action in the Senate. In fact, there 
is more humor in my remark than many 
in the Senate may realize, because at 
this very moment I can assure the Sen- 
ate that the Senator from Texas has in 
the back of his mind the question of 
what he is going to do with the Senator 
from Oregon in regard to certain pro- 
posed legislation which may come before 
the Senate before we adjourn in the days 
immediately ahead. I wish to have my 
majority leader know that I had 14 hours 
sleep last night. That is the best evi- 
dence I can give him of the fact that he 
ought to ponder the question as to what 
he should do about some of the proposed 
legislation which I think should not be 
rushed through in the closing days of 
this session of the Senate. 

As the Senator from Illinois has said, 
my relations with the Senator from 
Texas, whenever we do have any parlia- 
mentary differences, are exactly the same 
kind of professional relationship that 
exists between the two lawyers he de- 
scribed, who battled all day in the court- 
room and then went out of the courtroom 
arm in arm. In fact, I have, on occasion, 
also gone to dinner with my opponents 
for the day. 

I close by saying I wish to have the 
Record show the love, the affection and 
the high personal regard I have always 
held for the Senator from Texas. I wish 
for him many, many, happy birthdays. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I am privi- 
leged to join in the felicitations of the 
moment. I wish the majority leader, 
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our good friend LYNDON JOHNSON, many 

happy returns of the day. I wish to 

make it clear that I am not speaking of 
election returns, but I use the phrase in 
the customary sense of friendship when 

I say I wish him many happy returns 

of the day. 

T also wish him many dividends of hap- 
piness which should go to a man who has 
been one of the finest practitioners of 
friendship I have ever seen. I venture to 
say he has more personal friends, more 
friends who admire him and hold him in 
warm personal regard, than any other 
Member of the Congress of the United 
States. I believe that his practice of 
friendship through a long life of hard 
work and devotion to his country has 
earned for him the right to expect divi- 
dends of happiness. 

I certainly join with the assistant ma- 
jority leader in many of the comments 
he has made, with my own minority 
leader in the sentiments he has ex- 
pressed, and I express, finally, the hope 
that this great man may live a long, 

happy, and continued useful life. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly wish to join in the felicitations 
which have been extended to our dis- 
tinguished majority leader on his birth- 
day. I concur wholeheartedly in the 
praise which has already been extended 
to him. 

I think all of us in the Senate, who 
have witnessed his service at close hand, 
share the opinion that he is a very great 
majority leader, even as the country, 
which has watched from afar, acclaims 
him for standing in the front rank of 
those who steadfastly serve the public 
interest. 

I think it might be appropriate on 
this occasion to refer to an earlier epi- 
sode in the life of LYNDON JOHNSON which 
may not be so well known as is his serv- 
ice as majority leader of the Senate. 
It happens that he, as well as our candi- 
date for President, the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], had war 
records of great distinction. Both served 
in the U.S. Navy during the Second 
World War. Both displayed exceptional 
valor. Both were in action against the 
enemy, covered by a good friend of mine, 
Mr. Frank Hewlett, one of the outstand- 
ing members of the present Washington 
press corps, who was then a war cor- 
respondent in the South Pacific. At my 
request, Mr. Hewlett has provided me 
with copies of two articles, written back 
in 1942 and 1943, recounting these re- 
markable combat records. I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be printed in the 
RECORD. 

I am most pleased, Mr. President, for 
this chance to participate with my col- 
leagues in saying “happy birthday” to 
our great majority leader. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JoHNSON’s VisIr TO New GUINEA As Navy 
OFFICER DurING WorLD WAR II RECALLED 
BY CORRESPONDENT 

(By Jim Mathis) 

WASHINGTON.—Every columnist gets to have 

@ guest sometimes, especially when they are 
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hard pressed. If ever this one has been 
hard pressed, it is now. 

So to the guest, someone almost anyone 
would be proud to meet, Frank Hewlett, 
affable, able Washington correspondent for 
the Hawaiian papers, Washington State pa- 
pers, and Salt Lake City papers. 

Frank, whose offices are right down the hall 
from the Houston Post W ton office, 
was a war correspondent in World War II. 
He watched Corregidor and Bataan fall, fol- 
lowed Gen. Douglas MacArthur out of the 
Philippines. 

Separated from his wife, he lived and 
worked throughout the war in the Pacific 
with the knowledge she was a war prisoner 
of the Japanese. The two both survived and 
now live in Virginia with their family.. A 
happy ending. 

A few days ago Frank recalled a reporting 
job on New Guinea in 1942 for one of the 
wire services. 

At our request, he dug up an old faded 
carbon copy, and we reprint it here, courtesy 
of Frank Hewlett: 

“SOMEWHERE IN New GUINEA, August 
1942.—Lanky Texas Congressman LYNDON 
JOHNSON, on active duty with the Navy as 
a lieutenant commander, unconsciously used 
the time-worn phrase ‘I was robbed,’ as he 
stepped from a disabled twin-motored 
bomber which limped home late today from 
a Japanese raid. 

“JOHNSON was the most distinguished pas- 
senger ever carried by this Martin Marauder 
Squadron, which has been in the thick of 
the fray for several months. 

“He volunteered to go with them on a 
bombing mission to the big Jap base in the 
Lae area and made such a hit with the 
Army Air Force that they've nicknamed him 
‘RAIDER JOHNSON.’ 

“But during Monday's large-scale raids, 
in which extensive damage was done to Jap 
installations and our unescorted bombers 
had to fight off stubborn resistance from Jap 
Zeros, the plane on which JOHNSON was a 
passenger encountered engine trouble when 
only a few miles from the target area. 

“The game Congressman, though unhappy 
about not getting to see the plane’s bombs 
drop on the Japs, says he at least feels he 
is now better aware of the needs and prob- 
lems of this area and can provide official 
Washington an enlightening report on the 
Southwest Pacific war theater. 

“The flight was one of the highlights of 
my eventful life,” said JOHNSON. “The pilot 
made a smooth takeoff with a heavy bomb- 
load and with a large formation we proceeded 
into Jap territory. 

“Everything went OK until we were near 
Lae when a generator burned out. 

“There were loud moans from the crew 
when the pilot said we must turn back to 
this advance operational base. 

“Those game kids begged their skipper to 
continue and dump the bombs on the Japs, 
saying they were willing to take their chances 
of getting back despite the faulty mech- 
anism. 

“They were brokenhearted at their failure 
to get a crack at the Japs. 

“What nerve. Why the Crocketts, Bowies, 
and Travises never had anything on those 
kids.” 

JOHNSON almost missed the flight because 
there wasn't a parachute with straps long 
enough to circle his frame. 

He decided not to use a parachute when 
the pilot, Lt. Walter Greer, Russellville, Ark., 
said “Forget the chute. It won't do you 
any good anyway if we are nicked in the 
low level bombing you are going to experi- 
ence.” 

Before continuing on from here in his in- 
spection of New Guinea and Australian out- 
posts, JOHNSON spent 2 hours here with Lt. 
Col. (Buzz) Wagner, chief of the New Guinea 
fighter command. They traveled through 
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the jungles by jeep looking over allied in- 
stallations and also inspected damage caused 
by the frequent Japanese bombing raids. 

While in this area JonNsoN has been on a 
constant lookout for Texans. He reported 
finding scores of them in the past week, in- 
cluding a sergeant who lived on the same 
street as he does in Austin. 

After the Pearl Harbor attack, JOHNSON 
stayed in Congress only long enough to vote 
for the war declaration. Then he was 
granted a leave of absence to go on active 
duty with the Navy. 

JOHNSON said he doesn’t know whether he 
is running for reelection for the House or 
Senate, since the Texas primaries filing date 
has already passed and he hasn’t heard from 
home in several weeks. 


How “IRISH Luck” Savep KENNEDY DURING 
War ToLD 


(The following is a dispatch exactly as it 
was carried on United Press wires in the fall 
of 1943, when censors finally approved it, 
weeks after it had been written “somewhere 
in New Georgia,” deep in the South Pacific. 
It was written by United Press War Corre- 
spondent Frank Hewlett, now Washin 
correspondent for the Salt Lake City (Utah) 
Tribune; the Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman- 
Review, and the Honolulu Star-Bulletin.) 


(“By Frank Hewlett) 

“SOMEWHERE IN New Groncra, August 8, 
1943.—The luck of the Irish and some first- 
class skill brought lanky Lt. (jg.) JOHN F. 
KENNEDY, son of former Ambassador Joseph 
Kennedy, and 10 of his torpedo boat mates 
from a brush with the Japanese and death 
today. 

“SAVED LOS ANGELES MAN, TWO OTHERS 


“A week after they had been lost and prac- 
tically given up, another PT boat went 
through hostile waters to rescue them in 
response to an SOS scrawled on a cocoanut 
and carried through enemy lines by a native. 

“Three men, including machinist mate 2c 
Patrick H. McMahon, 39, of Los Angeles, who 
has a son in the Navy, credited the 27-year- 
old KENNEDY with saving their lives. 

“Their extraordinary adventure began the 
night of August 1, in Blankett Strait, just 
west of Kolombangara Island north of New 
Georgia. A Japanese destroyer bore down on 
the lead boat commanded by KENNEDY and 
manned by a crew of 12 and cut it in two. 

“Tm certain that destroyer was making 
40 knots,’ said KENNEDY. ‘I summoned the 
crew to general quarters and then tried to 
get into position for a shot with the tor- 
pedoes. But we were too close.’ 

“The crewmen were flung into the water. 
Some were painfully injured. The gasoline 
went up in flames. One section of the boat 
didn’t burn. 

“CLING TO BOAT 12 HOURS 

We clung to the unburned bow of the 
boat for nearly 12 hours,’ Kennepy said. 
‘And we left it only when it was just a foot 
above water." 

“They had drifted near a Japanese-held 
island that had a big garrison but a sudden 
shift in the current saved them and they 
finally reached a tiny, unoccupied island. 
But they were still surrounded by Japanese. 

“McMahon, who was badly burned, said 
KENNEDY, a backstroke swimmer on the Har- 
vard team before he graduated in 1940, towed 
him 3 miles. 

“KENNEDY particularly lauded the work of 
Gunnersmate, Second Class, Charles Harris, 
Boston, Mass., who he said was invaluable 
throughout the ordeal, and McMahon, who 
remained cheerful and never complained 
though badly burned on the face, hands, and 
legs. 
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“SWAM OUT TO SEEK HELP 

Big, blond Ensign Leonard Thom, San- 
dusky, Ohio, and a former Ohio State foot- 
ball player, recalled how KENNEDY swam 
three times out to Ferguson Passage in hopes 
of intercepting a PT boat on patrol. He 
said the distance was several miles, 

“Ensign George ‘Barney’ Ross said KEN- 
NEDY not only helped the injured by tow- 
ing them through the water to their first 
island, but also moved them again to an- 
other island after the cocoanut supply, their 
only source of food and water, became ex- 
hausted. It was on this latter island that 
they found friendly natives. 

“There KENNEDY scratched an appeal for 
aid on a cocoanut husk. A native carried it 
through the enemy lines to this base. 

“RESCUED IN ROUGH WATER 

“Last night in a PT boat under the com- 
mand of Lt. Henry J. (Hank) Branting- 
ham of Fayetteville, Ark., we went through 
rough water into Japanese-controlled waters 
to pick them up. Brantingham was a mem- 
ber of the famed squadron in the Philip- 
pines at the outbreak of the war which 
prompted the best seller book ‘They Were 
Expendable.’ There his boat evacuated 
Philippines President Manuel Quezon. He is 
now back in the fray with his own squadron. 

“KENNEDY rowed out in a native canoe to 
meet us and guided our boat through a 
narrow reef to within a few hundred feet 
of the island. Rubber boats made two trips 
ashore and brought back the 10 other sur- 
vivors, including the trio who needed prompt 
hospitalization. 

“The injured are in the hospital and KEN- 
NEDY is now resting his weary, lanky body in 
his long vacant bunk which his mates never 
expected him to occupy again.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the fine remarks 
of the assistant majority leader, the 
minority leader, and other Senators re- 
garding our majority leader, LYNDON 
JOHNSON. It is interesting to note that 
the minority leader [Mr. DIRKSEN] and 
myself have served in a legislative way 
longer with the Senator from Texas than 
any other Members of this body. The 
Senator from Illinois was elected to the 
House of Representatives in 1932 for the 
session beginning in January 1933. I 
went to the House in January 1935 and 
the distinguished majority leader entered 
the House, as I remember, in April 1937. 
This has given me an opportunity 
through all the years to observe the abil- 
ity and the leadership of the Senator 
from Texas, Those of us who serve in 
a legislaitve capacity learn to know the 
value of this leadership. 

I had the privilege and honor of serv- 
ing under three great Speakers—the 
Honorable Joseph Byrnes, the Honorable 
William Bankhead, and the present 
Speaker of the House, the Honorable 
Sam RAYBURN. They are all great par- 
liamentarians. They are all great Amer- 
icans. 

I say today, as I have said on many 
occasions in my own State, we have been 
fortunate to have as the majority leader 
of the U.S. Senate, the able Senator from 
Texas. He is not only a great parliamen- 
tarian and a great American, but he is 
also able to pull together opposing fac- 
tions and forces in a way which gives us 
legislation in the interest of this Nation. 
To me it has been truly a real privilege 
to have had the opportunity to serve with 
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him in this body. I congratulate him on 
his birthday and I wish him well, as men- 
tioned, in every way but one, which we 
all speak of rather lightly, I assure him. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Happy birthday, I wish 
to say, to a great American. Our dis- 
tinguished majority leader has now pro- 
ceeded to and reached the milestone 
which I reached last December 26. 

This is the 22d year in which he and 
I have served in the U.S. Congress to- 
gether. I think over those years we have 
averaged disagreeing with each other 
perhaps once or twice a year. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I believe that is doing pretty good 
for a Texan and a Tennesseean. When 
we disagree, sometimes the fur has flown 
a little bit, but in 99.99 percent of the 
cases we have been shoulder to shoulder 
to the wheel. 

I am happy and I rejoice in the 
achievements of my friend. He is not 
only the ablest majority leader the 
U.S. Senate has ever had, in my opin- 
ion—certainly that is so within my life- 
time of knowledge—but also he is now 
honored by his party, the majority party, 
as the Democratic nominee for Vice 
President of the United States. 

Mr. President, this is typical of Amer- 
ica. A babe born not in the bullrushes, 
but in the bushes of Texas, the son of a 
stalwart pioneering father and a loving 
and able and devoted mother, has risen 
by his talents, by his industry, with the 
loving and able helpmate who is his 
honor and pride, to a pinnacle of emmi- 
nence and power and love and affection 
in America. 

Yes, happy birthday. It is indeed a 
wonderful birthday. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from California, 
the distinguished minority whip [Mr. 
KUcHEL]. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I find it 
difficult to summon appropriate words to 
express the sentiments that are in my 
heart for Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, a 
very great American, and a great leader 
of the Democratic Party. 

When I first came to the Senate, al- 
most 8 years ago, I made a friend of the 
distinguished senior Senator from Texas. 
I shall never forget the occasion upon 
which my beloved mother, who was 
Texas born and Texas reared, came to 
Washington for a visit, and the kind- 
ness with which he treated her. I shall 
always be exceedingly grateful for his 
kindness and his friendship to her, in- 
deed, to all my family. 

In addition, not once but on many oc- 
casions, the senior Senator from Texas, 
not as a partisan but as an American, 
has given me the invaluable aid of which 
he is capable, in my progress toward 
many of the legislative goals which I set 
for myself and for the people of the 
State of California, whom I have the 
honor in part here to represent. 

LYNDON, I am very glad to call you a 
friend. I am glad to know you as a dedi- 
cated American and as a dedicated 
leader of your great American political 
party. In the campaign which lies 
ahead a vigorous battle will be waged. 
We on this side of the aisle intend to win. 
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I believe we will win. But out of the 
mouths of none of us will ever come the 
slightest implication that in you there is 
any lack of patriotism or of ability. The 
sentiments which are iterated on the 
floor today come from the hearts of your 
colleagues. They are not touched by 
politics. They spring from feelings 
which have ripened from friendship to 
great affection as we go through the 
grueling days we spend in the Senate 
year after year. 

I am very happy to say “Happy birth- 
day” to my friend. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, from the 
advanced age 58, about to become 59, 
may I look down the years to that young, 
vigorous, and able friend and colleague 
of mine and say, “Happy birthday, Lyn- 
DON.” 

You are lucky to be yet as young as you 
are. IwishIwere. I wish I had had in 
my years, which are longer than yours, 
all of the wisdom, experience, legislative 
ability, and qualities of leadership which 
you have shown. It has been my pleas- 
ure during the last 4 years to work with 
you in many a battle for liberal legisla- 
tion, most of which we won. It has been 
my misfortune to work against you from 
time to time in battles, almost all of 
which I lost. 

I hope that as time goes on the oc- 
casions when we shall work together will 
grow in number, and that there will be 
few occasions on which we work against 
each other. My only deep regret is that 
you will not be here next year except 
on those occasions when you sit up in the 
chair in which the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara] is now 
presiding, giving us the benefit of your 
talent as a Presiding Officer and your ad- 
vice as Vice President of the United 
States. Our loss will be the country’s 
gain. 

Happy birthday, LYNDON. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I, too, 
would like to extend my congratulations 
and best wishes for a very happy birth- 
day to LYNDON JoHNsON, whom I did not 
know very well in the House, but whom 
I discovered as an extraordinary and 
gifted personage in the Senate. Indeed, 
I think it is fair to say that even at my 
young age I feel the same way the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania does. Looking 
down the vale of life from 56 to 52, even 
at this age, LYNDON is already a legend 
in this country—a parliamentary cy- 
clone. 

No one knows the truth of this legend 
better than we who have served here and 
have seen the extraordinary ability and 
the extraordinary decisiveness and clar- 
ity of mind which he displays in his par- 
liamentary leadership. Indeed, I am 
moved perhaps a little differently from 
the way in which my friend, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], is moved 
to express the hope and expectation that 
he will be here next year, right where 
he is. [Laughter.] 

I know that he takes that statement 
in good part and the good spirit in which 
it is meant. 

Speaking entirely as a friend, we glory 
in the successes and preferments of our 
friends, and the mere fact that one is a 
nominee for one of the two highest offices 
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within the gift of our people is almost 
sufficient recompense for a full life in 
public service for ourselves and families. 

Lynnon, I must share with you one 
reminiscence. I shall never forget when 
Senator JonHnson met my wife. On that 
occasion he uttered what to me will al- 
ways be an historic sentence, to be re- 
membered in my whole family. 

He said “Javits, the trouble with us is 
that we are overmarried.” {Laughter.] 

I think no tribute on his birthday 
would be happier than to couple him 
with Lady Bird as an inseparable team, 
in the spirit in which he uttered those 
words to me. That is exactly the way I 
feel about my wife, Marian. 

LYNDON, a very happy birthday. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
should like to join in the gracious, gen- 
erous and genuine words which we are 
hearing in this Chamber today in felici- 
tation of our majority leader on his birth 
anniversary. My colleague, Senator 
Rosert BYRD, of West Virginia, and I 
have often talked about the unfailing 
courtesy and the utmost cooperation 
which Lyndon JoHNSON has extended to 
us in the course of our studying and 
working toward solutions for problems 
of particular importance to the people 
of West Virginia. 

Since Bos Byrp is not on the floor at 
this minute, I know that he would join 
in the expression of mutual respect and 
appreciation for the understanding 
which the majority leader has accorded 
to the Senators from West Virginia. 

It was my personal privilege to have 
served in the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives with LYNDON JoHNson. In fact, I 
was a Member when he came to that 
body. It has been my happy opportunity 
and my coveted responsibility to come to 
the Senate and to greet him once again 
Officially as we serve together. 

We have often heard of tall Texans. 
Today it is not enough to be tall in phys- 
ical stature; it is more important to 
stand tall for those qualities of charac- 
ter which are formed with a mixing of 
courtesy, courage, and good conscience. 
These are the qualities which are in 
abundance in the successful career of 
our majority leader. 

It was my good fortune to have been 
privileged to present LYNDON JOHNSON 
for an honorary degree at one of the 
excellent institutions of higher learning 
in West Virginia, Bethany College. On 
that occasion I spoke sincere words of 
tribute to this man whom today we 
honor. 

I ask unanimous consent that brief 
excerpts from my introduction of our 
most energetic and most effective ma- 
jority leader on that occasion may be 
included at this point in these remarks 
which I have been very happy to extend 
to my friend on his anniversary day. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR RANDOLPH 

LYNDON JOHNSON has very appropriately 
advised his colleagues in the Senate on 
numerous occasions against impetuousness, 
and his characteristic phrase that “Any 
jackass can kick a barn down, but it takes 
a carpenter to build one,” has had a salu- 
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tary effect and has frequently produced re- 
sults and accomplishments in legislative 
processes beyond expectation. 

As the youngest majority leader in the his- 
tory of the Senate when first elected, and 
as the leader during the longest period of 
divided government in our country’s history, 
Senator JOHNSON has been a builder. 
Though the record is not as good as it 
doubtless would have been with a more 
cooperative Executive of the majority leader's 
party, the progress of the Senate under the 
leadership of the senior Senator from Texas 
has made for a record of steady achievements 
rather than opposition for its own sake. 

LYNDON JOHNSON has met and conquered 
a range of difficult and complex problems 
seldom experienced by legislative leaders 
before him. 

And at the same commencement exer- 
cise on June 7, 1959, Bethany College con- 
ferred upon LYNDON Barnes JOHNSON the 
honorary LL.D. degree, and among other 
items listed in the citation at the time the 
award was made were these: “His record in 
Congress shows that he did, and does, his 
own thinking; he is an individual who first 
collects the facts in a case and then makes 
his recommendations without fear and with- 
out respect to personalities involved; he is 
a man of prodigious energy—a man who has 
been ever alert to strike down intolerance 
whenever it has raised its ugly head; he is 
writing pages in the history of a great 
democracy.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I join 
in the felicitations to young LYNDON 
JouNson, as he answers Father Time’s 
inexorable quorum call today. It has 
been an honor and a privilege to serve 
with our distinguished majority leader 
in the Senate of the United States. All 
of us salute his tremendous abilities and 
his distinguished performance. We all 
know that he would serve with equal 
vigor and distinction as a minority lead- 
er or in any other manner in which he 
might be called upon to serve his coun- 
try. 

The distinguished Senator from Texas 
has often been called, and properly so, 
a natural leader. We who serve with 
him know the truth of that judgment. 
I know it from personal experience, when 
he recently persuaded me to change an 
earlier decision I had made with re- 
gard to a unanimous consent agreement 
on a limitation of time to debate. We 
are all familiar with LyNpon’s persua- 
sive abilities. It takes varied forms, 
but it is always close to our hearts, and 
sometimes close to our faces. 

We know, too, that the majority lead- 
er is more than a natural-born leader. 
He is a natural-born friend, as well. He 
has demonstrated this fact on many oc- 
casions. 

His charm and his affability are genu- 
ine and warm. His sense of humor and 
consideration for those with whom he 
works in the Chamber make it a pleasure 
to be with and work with LYNDON JOHN- 
son. Of course, it is also a source of 
pain in instances in which we are con- 
strained to disagree with him. 

Charm and talent, as we know, are two 
of the chief articles of export from 
Lynpon’s native State of Texas. I am 
happy that Washington has been blessed 
with such exports. The Congress, as is 
well known, has two wings, in both of 
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which I have had the honor and privilege 
of serving. Mr. President, may I add 
that a Texan flaps both of these two leg- 
islative wings. 

I spoke earlier of the warm sociabil- 
ity of the distinguished majority leader. 
I understand that he is a member of a 
great number of fraternal organizations, 
and a great number of clubs and lodges 
throughout the United States; but I un- 
derstand also that there is one Massa- 
chusetts Lodge—with a capital “L’—that 
he stoutly refuses to join. 

As one who has been off the gold 
standard for a good many years, I am 
pleased to note that LYNDON is a mem- 
ber in good standing of the “order of the 
silver strand.” We heard about his silver 
hair just prior to the Democratic con- 
vention. The “order of the silver 
strand,” unhappily, is closed to some 
until an appropriate notice of qualifica- 
tion appears. An exception is the dis- 
tinguished present occupant of the chair, 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. HART]. 
But the “order of the silver strand,” to 
which I have referred, is one which we 
shall all get in sooner or later. 

As a member of the opposition, in an 
election year, it might be misconstrued if 
I wished LYNDON JOHNSON many happy 
returns. But in a world where friend- 
ships always outlive campaign buttons, I 
can only wish for him many, many more 
years of happiness and pleasure and 
prosperity and success in every respect 
but one, and for ourselves many, many 
more years of the pleasure of his good 
company. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I should 
like to add my tribute to LYNDON JOHN- 
son on his birthday today. Many of my 
colleagues will speak more eloquently 
than I, but none will do so with a greater 
degree of sincerity or heartfelt apprecia- 
tion for the friendship of LYNDON JOHN- 
SON. 

I have not had the privilege of serving 
in the Senate as long as some of my col- 
leagues, but in the short time that I have 
been here I have been inspired by his 
leadership and his guidance. I have 
been touched by his sincerity and his 
friendship and his concern about me and 
about all our fellow Senators. I have 
been warmed by his personal friendship 
and the friendship of his family, of whom 
we think when we think of LYNDON, be- 
cause of the close and dear family friend- 
ship that they hold. 

It has been said already that LYNDON 
is a legend in his lifetime. How true that 
is. One of the great privileges of my 
life is to have been associated with him 
in the Senate, and I look forward to a 
continued association as he presides over 
the Senate beginning next January. 
LYNDON, many happy returns of the day. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, on 
August 23, 1958, I made a statement 
with respect to the majority leader and 
his record in the 85th Congress. Two 
years later, I think that statement is 
even more applicable with respect to his 
performance in the 86th Congress. I 
read from the Recorp of August 23, 
1958: 

As an American, I want to pay tribute to 
the distinguished majority leader. I know of 
no better way to express my feeling about 
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him than to say that in my opinion, he is 
the greatest majority leader the Senate has 
ever had in my time. 

He has shaped a brilliant record for the 
85th Congress. To do so, he has had to 
keep his amazing combination of talents of 
penetrating intelligence, overwhelming per- 
suasiveness, unrelenting firmness and drive, 
and unexcelled understanding of human na- 
ture and of the mental composition of every 
Member of this body—keep all of these re- 
markable talents going at full force. 

All of us know the tremendous mental 
and physical courage it has taken for 
LYNDON JoHnson to do this. The best way 
to characterize his dedication to his job and 
his country is to use LYNDON JOHNSON’s OWN 
words that he has uttered to his friends 
when they have urged him to ease up a little 
and think more of himself and his health 
because we wanted him to stay around. To 
this he has replied, “I’d rather burn out than 
rust out.” That in seven short words char- 
acterlzes LYNDON JOHNSON more accurately 
than could hundreds of thousands of words 
in a book. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
with pride and affection I associate my- 
self with the remarks about one of the 
most able and remarkable men of our 
time. It has been my privilege to know 
Lynpon Jounson for many years. I do 
not believe there was ever a day in the 
years I have known him when he was 
not considering some action in the best 
interest of his country. 

I recall the first time I ever met him, 
in the office of the then Under Secretary 
of the Navy, James Forrestal. 

I believe Lynpon Jonnson has done as 
much for the promotion of the public 
welfare as any man I know. His in- 
credible parliamentary capacity is 
known to all of us. I agree, however, 
with the statement of the distinguished 
Senator from New York, however, that 
Senator JoHNson, in effect, outmarried 
himself, and predict that, in the future 
history of this country, his wife will take 
a position comparable to that which 
some of the other famous, gracious ladies 
of this country, from Dolly Madison 
down, have taken in the history of the 
United States. 

I congratulate LYNDON JOHNSON on his 
birthday, and join with the rest of his 
friends, on both sides of the aisle, in the 
hope he will have 52 more. He is a 
great public servant and I cherish his 
friendship. 

Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to associate myself with all the fine 
statements which have been made by 
Senators in tribute to LYNDON JOHNSON, 
oe friend of every Member of the Sen- 
ate. 
Like the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss] and some other Senators who 
have spoken, I have not been here so 
long as some of my colleagues. Never- 
theless, from the first day I came to the 
Senate, I have had the finest coopera- 
tion anyone could have from LYNDON 
JouNson. His sympathetic understand- 
ing of the problems of freshmen Sena- 
tors and his desire to help to solve their 
problems are kindnesses which are 
greatly prized. 

I extend to Lynpon my wish for the 
happiest of birthdays and the hope that 
he will have many, many more in the 
Senate, in the chair of the Presiding 
Officer. 
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Mr. COTTON. I, too, should like to 
join in paying honor to one who is not 
only a beloved colleague but a great 
friend—LynpbOn JOHNSON. I express per- 
sonal appreciation for the many cour- 
tesies and kindnesses which he has 
shown me in the last 6 years, since I 
have been privileged to serve with him 
in this body. 

As a member of the minority, and as 
one who came to the Senate as a fresh- 
man Senator after LYNDON JOHNSON be- 
came the majority leader of the Sen- 
ate, I have often been impressed by his 
consideration of those who are begin- 
ners in this body and who ordinarily 
would not receive the meticulous kind- 
ness and courtesy which he has given as 
majority leader. 

Certainly we all wish him well. We 
wish for him and his lovely wife and his 
family everything that will bring them 
happiness in life. 

As one who used to serve as an attaché 
of this body in other years, when some 
of the great leaders of the past were in 
the seats of the majority leadership 
and minority leadership, and as one who 
has served with LYNDON JOHNSON during 
the last 6 years, I do not hesitate to say 
he is probably one of the greatest and 
most skillful party leaders who has ever 
served in the history of the Senate. 

In my opinion, the work he does is so 
valuable not only to his own party, but 
to the welfare and legislative efficiency of 
the Senate and the country, that I pledge 
myself today to do everything in my 
power, in a friendly way, to continue his 
contribution as majority leader in the 
years to come. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I am delighted to count myself 
among the friends of our majority 
leader, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Texas, the Honorable LYNDON 


B. JOHNSON. 
The proverb says that “A man that 
hath friends must show himself 


friendly.” I think that is the reason 
why Lynpon Jonnson has friends. He 
shows himself friendly. As one Member 
of the freshman class in this great body, 
I personally can attest to the fact that 
Lynpon JoHNsOoN has shown himself to 
be a friend of the new Members of the 
U.S. Senate. I served in the House of 
Representatives for 6 years. I had heard 
of this man. I had the opportunity to 
observe him before I had the great honor 
to be elected to serve in the Senate. 
I understand that there was a rule that 
newcomers to the Senate would not be 
assigned to the more important com- 
mittees. I also understand that LYNDON 
JOHNSON inaugurated a change in that 
policy and made it possible for new Mem- 
bers of the Senate, of the Democratic 
Party, to serve upon the more important 
committees. When my colleague from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] and I 
became Members of this body, we both 
sought assignment to important commit- 
tees. Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, the ma- 
jority leader, saw to it that we were 
assigned to committees upon which we 
could serve the best interests of our State 
and country. I cannot help feeling ever- 
lasting gratitude to our great majority 
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leader, who has been so considerate of 
the new Members of the Senate. 

Time and time again I have gone to 
Senator JoRNsON with problems concern- 
ing my State. In every instance, he has 
been considerate and has tried to be help- 
ful to me. The people of West Virginia 
owe a great debt to the majority leader 
for his consideration and interest in the 
problems of their State, which he has 
so consistently shown and for his help- 
fulness. 

One of Benjamin Franklin’s favor- 
ite passages of Scripture was: 

Seest thou a man diligent in his business? 
He shall stand before kings. - 


Our majority leader is one who is dili- 
gent in his business. I think he shall 
stand before kings I do not believe that 
his 52d birthday will mark the high tide 
of his rise in American politics. I be- 
lieve greater things are in store for this 
man, because I have steadfast faith in 
the Creator of the universe, in Him who 
governs the destinies of all nations, He 
who has raised up leaders for every 
crisis in the history of our Nation, will 
do so again in this instance. 

I have deep affection for LYNDON 
Jounson. I think Tennyson must have 
been correct when he said, “I am a part 
of all that I have met.” A little poem 
comes to mind which, in support of 
Tennyson's thought, is most appropriate 
as it applies to the life of LYNDON JOHN- 
SON, as we have witnessed and observed 
it here in our work with him. 

My NEIGHBOR’S ROSES 
The roses red upon my neighbor’s vine 

Are owned by him, but they are also mine. 
His was the cost, and his the labor too, 

But mine, as well as his, the joy, their 

loveliness to view. 


They bloom for me and are for me as fair 
As for the man who gives them all his care, 
Thus I am rich, because a good man grew 
A rose-clad vine for all his neighbors’ 
view. 
I know from this that others plant for me, 
And what they own, my joy may also be. 
So why be selfish, when so much that’s fine 
Is grown for me, upon my Texas neighbor's 
vine. 


Mr. President, I congratulate our ma- 
jority leader on his 52d birthday. I join 
with my friends in the Senate in express- 
ing the hope that he will have many more 
happy birthdays, and that we shall have 
the glorious opportunity of sharing them 
with him. r 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HART 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Montana yield to the Senator from 
Georgia? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. President, the 
short period of time that I have been in 
the U.S. Senate marks my first legisla- 
tive experience. Prior to that time, my 
experience in government was confined 
solely to service in an executive capacity. 
The U.S. Senate, composed of 100 Mem- 
bers, of necessity contains individuals 
of various viewpoints. I doubt that there 
are in the Senate two individuals who 
would concur on all things that come be- 
fore the Senate. Our own independent 
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thinking, the individual States that we 
represent, our understanding of what is 
in the public interest, must of necessity 
vary. 

The majority leader certainly enjoys 
the warm friendship and the respect of 
every Member of the Senate, regardless 
of political party. Immediately after 
taking my seat in the US. Senate, I 
could not help but marvel at the capacity 
of the distinguished majority leader. 

There are many outstanding and ad- 
mirable traits about this great man, Mr. 
President. I would say the first is his 
friendliness. He has been a friend, in- 
deed, to every Member of the U.S. Senate. 

I would say the second is his energy. 
I do not believe I have ever seen a man 
who works as tirelessly and as diligently 
in performing his duties as does the ma- 
jority leader. He is the only man I ever 
saw, in my judgment, who works approx- 
imately 18 hours a day, 7 days a week, 
and yet seems to thrive on that astound- 
ing volume of work. 

I would say his third outstanding trait 
is his enormous ability. There are times 
when, because of various conflicts of 
interest and viewpoints, it seems that our 
party and—yes—the Senate and our 
country itself might be torn in twain by 
divisive interests. 

Yet somehow the majority leader 
seems to coordinate the interests of these 
differing groups and to keep the ma- 
jority party and the Senate working in 
a spirit of give and take, in the interest 
of the country. 

The majority leader reminds me of 
another great man in the history of our 
country. I remember, from my earliest 
studies of the history of our country, the 
remarkable achievements of Henry Clay. 
It can be said of Henry Clay that, per- 
haps because of his ability as a parlia- 
mentarian, his diligence, and his fore- 
sight, he prevented the War Between the 
States from occurring for approximately 
30 years. He was adept in promoting the 
interests of our country and in resolving 
the conflicts of interest and varying 
points of view in the U.S. Senate. 

In my judgment, our distinguished 
majority leader comes nearer to follow- 
ing in the footsteps of Henry Clay than 
has any other man I have seen in public 
service. In my judgment, the majority 
leader has demonstrated outstanding 
capacity in parliamentary government. 
In fact, in the short period of time I have 
been in public service, I believe he has 
demonstrated the most outstanding ca- 
pacity in that regard that I have ever 
seen. 

Mr. President, it gives me great pleas- 
ure, on behalf of my wife, Betty, my 
family, and myself to felicitate the ma- 
jority leader on his 52d birthday, and 
to wish him many more to come, and 
even greater public service in the future. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I am happy 
to participate in congratulating our dis- 
tinguished majority leader on his 52d 
birthday. 

As I look at him, I do not see anything 
that would permit me to understand how 
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he could be 52 years old and yet look so 
young. Yet, Mr. President, as I think 
about what he does and about what he 
has done, I am surprised that he does 
not show much greater evidence of wear 
and tear in the service. 

Mr. President, I appreciate what my 
colleagues have said about our great ma- 
jority leader, I join in the sentiments 
they have expressed. 

To me, the most outstanding of the 
characteristics of the senior Senator 
from Texas is his courage. In this time 
in the history of our country, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is no attribute more impor- 
tant to those who lead our Nation than 
undying, inflexible courage; and that can 
come only through faith—faith in God, 
faith in the institutions of our Govern- 
ment, and faith in our people. I glory 
in the courage of our majority leader. 

Mr. President, a few weeks ago I was 
talking to a group of farmers in my State 
about Lynpon JoHNSON. Realizing that 
they had great admiration for him, I said 
to them, “Why do you go to the trouble 
of telling me how much you think of 
LYNDON JOHNSON?” 

The leader of the group turned to me 
and said to me, “Senator Kerr, we trust 
him—we trust him.” 

Mr. President, this is a time when the 
Nation needs courage in its leadership 
and needs a leadership the people trust. 
I am happy to pay this tribute to our 
friend and leader, by reason of the great 
courage he has and by reason of his 
many other attributes, as a result of 
which not only the farm people of my 
State but the entire rank and file of the 
citizens of my State trust him. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, it was 
only by chance that I happened to enter 
the Chamber this morning when these 
very much deserved encomiums were be- 
ing heaped upon our mutual friend, Lyn- 
DON JOHNSON, on the occasion of his 52d 
birthday. I realize how fortunate I am 
that circumstances have brought me here 
at this particular moment, so I can par- 
ticipate with his many other friends in 
this Chamber in extending to him our 
felicitations on this very memorable day. 

Mr. President, when the history of the 
last several years is written, I believe it 
will record LYNDON JOHNSON as one of the 
greatest majority leaders the U.S. Senate 
ever had; and when the history of the 
achievements of this century is recorded. 
I believe it will also be written that LYN- 
Dbox JOHNSON played a very important 
part in the development of this great 
democracy of ours. 

Mr. President, I believe that the rare 
ability and enduring qualities of our 
majority leader will be engraved and 
indelibly imprinted on the hearts of all 
those who have had the honor and the 
privilege of serving with him as Mem- 
bers of this body. 

LyNDON JOHNSON is a very alert man 
and a very courageous man, as has al- 
ready been pointed out here. He is a 
leader without peer. But above and be- 
yond all that, Mr. President, he is a 
good man, a good friend, one who has 
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compassion for the burdens of others, 
one who has consideration for the hum- 
ble, one who has great understanding 
that brings about great friendship be- 
tween himself and many, many others 
in our society of today. 

Mr. President, on this occasion I 
should like to say to my good friend, 
LYNDON JohNSON, how fortunate all of 
us are to have him here over these years 
and to have his guidance, his counsel, 
his help, and his friendship. 

LYNDON JOHNSON is known to us as a 
man devoted to home and family. In 
all the stress and strain of our daily 
labors here, with all the responsibility of 
leadership, he has somehow invested all 
of us with some sense of family ties. He 
has never forgotten our little troubles 
and our little hopes. He has earned an 
affection that is not political nor parti- 
san—but genuinely personal, intimate 
and precious. 

Speaking for myself and for my fam- 
ily, I extend to him and to all his loved 
ones many, many best wishes and many 
happy returns of this day, as I had oc- 
casion to say once before, ad multos 
annos. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am sure that if the distinguished ma- 
jority leader had known what was going 
to happen on this Saturday, he would 
have agreed with the plea and the re- 
quest of the distinguished minority lead- 
er on yesterday that we go over the week 
end until the following Monday. But it 
is now too late, and may I say I am 
glad that request was not agreed to. 

In the early days of Texas history, 
many Tennesseans went to that area be- 
fore it was a Republic, while a Republic, 
and after it became a State and helped 
develop it eventually into an empire. 
Less than a month ago, a Texan re- 
versed the process and journeyed to 
Nashville, Tenn.; and there that Texan, 
who happens to be the present majority 
leader of the Senate of the United 
States, made what I think will be the 
outstanding statement of this campaign, 
and, if I may say so, the outstanding 
statement in any campaign which has 
been made in the past or may be con- 
ducted in the future. He said: 

Wherever I may go, I will never speak as 
a southerner to southerners, or as a Protes- 
tant to Protestants, or as a white to whites. 
I will speak only as an American to Ameri- 
cans, whatever their region, religion, or race. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hart 
in the chair). I hope that my colleagues 
will let me do violence to the Senate 
rules. I know the Presiding Officer is 
not permitted to speak, from the chair, 
but I should appreciate the courtesy to 
be permitted to add my good wishes to 
the majority leader on his birthday. I 
hope this year will be climaxed by his 
occupying by right the seat which I tem- 
porarily occupy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall not detain the Senate. I 
hope that I may be forgiven for having 
had this birthday and for having taken 
this much time from the public business. 
I would not be human, however, if I 
did not say I treasure these friendships 
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and these expressions of friendship from 
both sides of the aisle, the men and 
woman with whom I work each day. 

As you my colleagues were speaking, I 
thought of the moments when I had 
brought irritation to them. I thought 
of the moments when I had been irri- 
tated. I thought of the moments when 
perhaps I had been arbitrary. I thought 
of the many times—I hope not too many 
times—when I might have been over- 
zealous and partisan. I hope that all of 
them know how much I appreciate their 
overlooking these deficiencies and the 
many weaknesses I possess. 

As long as I live, I will remember with 
gratitude the time my colleagues took 
and their expressions today; and when 
I am gone, I am sure my children will 
love you all as I do. (Applause, Sena- 
tors standing). 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I must 
bring to my distinguished friend a note 
of comfort on that point. There is a 
couplet—I do not know whether it is 
from Pope or Dryden, but from one of 
the English poets who lived long ago— 
which I think goes something like this: 

All discord, harmony not understood; 

All partial evil, universal good. 


So it is only our own frailty that sees 
it in that light; and we do wish our dis- 
tinguished friend every happiness and 
every success. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, may I 
add a word of my very real respect, 
friendship, and admiration for the ma- 
jority leader. I am sure there are times 
when he certainly has reason to feel that 
the junior Senator from Pennsylvania is 
perhaps not all that he should be in his 
views and some of the things he says, 
for which I hope he will extend to me 
Christian charity; but I have for him 
complete admiration and great respect. 
I think he is one of America’s great men; 
and I do not want this opportunity to 
pass on this his birthday without saying 
I have for him a heart full of affection. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I realize nobody really 
likes a birthday after he reaches the age 
of 14, but we do not seem to be able to 
escape them. As a matter of fact, after 
we have been through one ourselves, we 
begin to take a little malicious enjoy- 
ment when somebody else has one, and 
particularly when it is the majority 
leader of the Senate. 

Birthdays are a great leveler, Mr. 
President. All the small people of the 
earth have birthdays, and after they 
reach a certain point they do not like 
them. Then when they realize that all 
the important people of the world have 
to have birthdays, too, as well as the 
small people, they say, “In one respect 
we are as good as they are.” 

I would not wish that the majority 
leader should have birthdays. I wish he 
could avoid them. But he does pretty 
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well in avoiding the appearance of hav- 
ing had them. 

I want to pay my respect to the major- 
ity leader. He has been a really great 
leader of the majority party, and with a 
two to one majority, we might say he 
has been a truly great leader of the Sen- 
ate, with due respect to our own great 
minority leader who has yielded to me. 

So I want to say I am happy for the 
Senator from Texas that this birthday 
finds him in particularly good health. 
He is particularly fortunate these days 
in realizing the ambition of most Mem- 
bers of the Senate—of being able to get 
his name in the papers very frequently. 
So I just want to join with other Sen- 
ators in wishing our beloved and re- 
spected leader of the Senate the best of 
health and a great many more birthdays 
in the future. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, it 
has been my privilege to know the dis- 
tinguished majority leader during the 
time he has had 22 birthdays. He came 
to the House of Representatives 24 years 
ago. I had the privilege of coming 
2 years later. Every birthday he has 
had has represented a useful year and a 
year in which he has worked hard, a 
year in which he has accomplished much, 
and a year in which he has endeared 
himself to his friends both in the House 
and in the Senate and throughout the 
country. 

After all of these hard and strenuous 
22 years that I have known of his activi- 
ties, I certainly hope he will live many 
more happy and useful years, during 
which he will always have our apprecia- 
tion, and certainly my appreciation. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, today, 
August 27, is no ordinary day; it is the 
birthday of one of the greatest Ameri- 
cans ever to appear in the political arena 
since the Founding Fathers wrote the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States. 

It is the birthday of LYNDON B. JOHN- 
son, the most persuasive, the most effi- 
cient, the most charming, and the ablest 
Senate majority leader in the history of 
our Nation. 

When the history of these troubled 
times in which we live is written, the 
name of LYNDON BAINES JOHNSON will 
loom large and many chapters will be 
required to record the role he has played 
to keep strong the military sinews of 
America and to preserve the American 
way of life. 

When I retire from active participa- 
tion in the drama of this hallowed 
Chamber next January, it will be with a 
deep feeling of pride that I have worn, 
and shall continue to wear, in the deep 
recesses of my heart the brand “LBJ.” 

LYNDON, an old man like myself can 
say with complete propriety, and I do 
say, I love you for what you are and 
for what you are doing and will continue 
to do for our country. 

May you enjoy as many birthdays as 
it has been my privilege to observe, and 
I want you to know that when you are 
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inaugurated next January as Vice Presi- 
dent I will be thrilled by the knowledge: 
there stands a man it was my privilege 
to work with and serve under his leader- 
ship. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I rise to congratulate the able and dis- 
tinguished majority leader, the senior 
Senator from Texas, my colleague, the 
Democratic vice-presidential nominee, 
Lynpon Baines JouNnson, on his 52d 
birthday. 

LYNDON JOHNSON was the youngest 
majority leader in the history of the 
United States, and he is the only ma- 
jority leader that my home State of 
Texas has ever had the honor of send- 
ing to the U.S. Senate. 

Mr. President, the family history of 
Lynpon JOHNSON is entwined with the 
history of Texas. His ancestors pushed 
forward on the wild, new, raw frontier 
when there were less than 30,000 settlers 
in Texas—counting both English speak- 
ing and Spanish speaking people. LYN- 
DON JOHNSON’s pedigree is older than 
Texas as a State of the Union. His an- 
cestors fought under Sam Houston in the 
Battle of San Jacinto. One ancestor was 
a president of Baylor University. San 
Jacinto and Baylor are words embedded 
in Texas history, and tied with mystic 
meaning to the history of the Republic 
of Texas. 

It is small wonder that LYNDON B. 
Jounson is a bold, venturesome man, 
trying new techniques, new methods, and 
new approaches to solve both new and 
old problems. 

The majority leader is a far more 
modest man than anyone knows. I 
point to one instance, although I know 
of many. In his biographical sketch in 
the Congressional Directory he is listed 
as holding an honorary degree from a 
University in Texas. I personally know 
of four honorary degrees he holds from 
four senior universities in the United 
States, located in three States. He may 
hold more. I personally happen to know 
about those four, and he held them be- 
fore this edition of the Congressional Di- 
rectory was published. He has not re- 
vised his biographical sketch. He is 
listed as holding only one honorary 
LL.D., when I know he holds four. 

That is only one instance of his mod- 
esty. I might cite more. 

At a youthful age of 52, LYNDON JOHN- 
son is at the threshold of his career. 
No one can yet foretell what his full 
accomplishments will be, and not even 
Lynpon Jonnson can foretell what the 
future may hold for him. 

I congratulate my colleague from 
Texas on his accomplishments in the 
first 52 years of his life. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank my 
friend. 

Mr. WILEY subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I am sorry I was not present 
earlier this morning when the Senate 
turned to the pleasing task of paying 
credit to and praising the senior Senator 
from Texas. I personally feel it is an 
opportunity for all of us to say some- 
thing about a great leader, a distin- 
guished majority leader of the Senate. 
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Mr. President, I welcome this oppor- 
tunity to pay warm tribute to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader on his 52d 
birthday. 

To all of us who know, respect and 
esteem him, this is particularly gratify- 
ing, since the distinguished Senator, not 
too long ago, experienced “valley of the 
shadow” only to return to us, hale and 
hearty, ready to give his all to his coun- 
try. 

As leader of the majority party of the 
Senate, the Senator has written what 
I sincerely believe is a record of out- 
standing service for the people of his 
great State of Texas and the country. 

According to rumors, however, the 
statesman from Texas is striking out for 
“higher grazing ground.” But as ma- 
jority leader he has rendered such fine 
service that I would be disheartened to 
see him leave the post, except, perhaps, 
without reflecting or demeaning his great 
ability, to see him assume the post of 
minority leader. 

Across the country, the initials “L.B.J.” 
are becoming more widely recognized as 
the brand of the statesman from Texas. 

With no disrespect to the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts, I personal- 
ly feel that the original connotations are 
far more significant than the new mean- 
ing of the abbreviation, “Lets back 
JACK.” 

As a fine gentleman, as an outstand- 
ing leader of the Democratic Party, and, 
as a great citizen, dedicated to the serv- 
ice of his country, I join with his many 
friends in extending heartfelt greetings 
and felicitations to the distinguished ma- 
jority leader and his wonderful wife, 
Lady Bird. 

Moreover, I trust that I shall have the 
pleasure, opportunity, and benefit of 
serving many more years with him in the 
U.S. Senate. 


THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, though 
I listened carefully to the speech of the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Symrncron] on national defense 
yesterday, I find after I left the floor, 
when he was engaged in colloquy, he 
asserted that the figures I had used the 
day before in connection with the missile 
program were incorrect and misleading, 
and undertook to correct them. My 
figures were taken from a table prepared 
by Research and Development Branch, 
Budget Division, Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, February 15, 1959. 

I was speaking of intercontinental 
ballistic missiles and gave the amount 
of expenditures from 1945 to 1952. The 
Senator from Missouri “corrected me” 
by giving the figures on surface-to-sur- 
face missile programs in 1953. I used 
the figures on all missile programs in 
fiscal 1953. The Senator from Missouri 
“corrected me” by giving the figures for 
fiscal 1954. 

The Senator is, of course, privileged to 
use any periods and types of weapons 
he desires in proving his point. But he 
is hardly justified in suggesting that my 
figures are wrong because he chooses 
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different periods and different types of 
weapons. 

On the point of whether the Eisen- 
hower administration is the administra- 
tion that let our defense deteriorate, I 
will now quote the words of a great and 
patriotic Democratic Senator, the senior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], 
found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
July 22, 1953: 

From 1947 to 1949, the Air Force sacri- 
ficed, entirely because of lack of money, fully 
half its research and development programs. 
The record will reveal, and a sad record it is, 
that in this period not one new aircraft or 
guided missile project was initiated by the 
Air Force. * * * If in those years the De- 
fense Department had maintained an aggres- 
sive approach to airpower research and de- 
velopment, we might not have found our- 
selves in Korean combat with obsolete, 
piston-engine aircraft. 


All this is unnecessarily emphasized. 
The distinguished Senator from Missouri 
was a great Secretary of the Air Force. 
His contributions to recent debates have 
been the kind of criticism which we 
should always have to keep our defense 
activities alert. However, I must de- 
plore the unbridled attacks of many 
leading Democrats on the defense activ- 
ities of an administration which is rac- 
ing with the Russians into outer space, 
which is excelling them in bombers and 
carriers, and which has placed a new 
and unequaled weapon beneath the sur- 
face of the sea. 

Political claptrap is a byproduct of 
our great system of free elections, in- 
dulged in at times by all parties, and is 
usually harmless. 

It is not harmless to tell America and 
the world that we have become a second- 
rate power. That is harmful, and that 
is not true. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New Hampshire knows 
that I have considerable respect and 
affection for him. I was simply trying 
to get the facts straight to the best of 
my ability. 

I believe the figure the Senator has 
in mind should be $2,284 million, for the 
period 1946 through 1952. When fis- 
cal year 1953 is added the total becomes 
$3,450 million. 

Mr. President, may I have the atten- 
tion of the junior Senator from New 
York [Mr, Keatrnc] on this subject. 
Yesterday the junior Senator from New 
York asked why I did not even offer an 
amendment to increase our defenses to 
the extent of the 83 ½ billion I had rec- 
ommended. The fact is that I presented 
a series of amendments to the Senate 
Subcommittee on Defense Appropria- 
tions, of which I am a member, and also 
to the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions. These amendments totaled $344 
billion. Moreover, I accompanied the 
proposed increases with an explanation 
of the need for the funds. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the RECORD 
at this point a copy of the document 
which I submitted last May to each 
member of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Defense Appropriations. 
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There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUMMARY 

Following is a summary of my recommen- 

dations for the three services. In total, they 


call for the addition of 63 ½ billion over and 
above the President’s request: 


Army 
Frocurement $800, 000, 000 
Der 90, 000, 000 

Operations and mainte- 

CC nena E 30, 000, 000 
1 eee 920, 000, 000 

Navy 
6 ee $465, 000, 000 
POMP ies, 25h el 241, 000, 000 
Marine personnel 34, 500, 000 
Marine O. & W 5, 500, 000 
Ci a ae Mue 746, 000, 000 

Air Force 

Airborne alert $415, 000, 000 
f 2 cof || Naber eR SaaS 360, 000, 000 
Strategic missiles 900, 000, 000 
Space projects 159, 000, 000 
Toso 1, 834, 000, 000 

ARMY 


For many years I have been stressing the 
inadequacy of our ground forces to meet the 
scores of commitments we have all over the 
world. 

The deficiencies of the Army are primar- 
ily—lack of mobility, obsolete equipment, 
and lack of adequate combat troops. 

The Soviets have completely modernized 
their armies since World War II, In some 
cases they have done so twice. 

More than half of their 175 divisions are 
armored. 

The Soviets have equipment to mobilize 
125 more divisions within 30 days. 

The U.S. Army has 14 divisions which are 
combat-ready. Only three of these are 
armored. 

There is general agreement among experts 
that our ground forces are not equipped to 
carry out the missions assigned them. 

I recommend the following additions to 
the appropriate items in the fiscal year 1961 
budget for the Army: 

1. Eight hundred million dollars over and 
above the budget request for the procurement 
of new equipment. A high priority list has 
been submitted to the appropriate commit- 
tees of both Houses. 

2. One hundred and twenty million dollars 
over and above the budget request for in- 
creasing Army personnel strength from 
870,000 to 925,000. This calls for adding $90 
million to the Army personnel item, and $30 
million to the Army “Operations and main- 
tenance” item. 

NAVY 


The Soviets have 450-500 submarines. 
They are credited with more submarine mis- 
sile launching capability than we have. 
Therefore the antisubmarine warfare mission 
is one of the major jobs in the Navy. Un- 
fortunately, the Navy has major deficiencies 
in this area. 

Antisubmarine warfare capability should 
be increased on a high priority basis. 

I recommend an increase of $465 million 
over and above the budget request for build- 
ing up our capability in this field. 

This money would provide additional at- 
tack submarines, specialized aircraft, sono- 
buoys, torpedoes, mines, depth charges, and 
a wide range of electronic equipment. 

Based on the same principle pointed up 
regarding the need for additional combat 
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troops for the Army, I also recommend an 
increase in the personnel strength of the 
Marines from 175,000 to 200,000. 

The increase in Marine personnel strength 
calls for $40 million over and above the 
amount requested in the budget. It would 
be divided into $34,500,000 for the military 
personnel account, plus 65,500,000 for the 
Marine Corps operations and maintenance 
account. 

The Polaris submarine missile system has 
the merit of increasing the variety of our 
strategic retaliatory strength, at the same 
time increasing the uncertainty and the 
number of targets on the part of the poten- 
tial enemy. 

Provided the letter of April 27 written to 
the Secretary of Defense by Senator ENGLE 
is answered satisfactorily therefore, I recom- 
mend an increase over and above the budget 
of $241 million, the amount added for that 
purpose by the House. 

AIR FORCE 

The Strategic Air Command of the Air 
Force is, and will continue to be, our major 
source of retaliatory strength. 

This command now controls approximately 
90 percent of the nuclear retaliatory strength 
of the free world; and there is no indication 
this percentage will lessen in the future. 

With the growing superiority of the So- 
viets in ICBM’s and ballistic missiles of other 
ranges, and with their reported activity in 
a supersonic bomber, there is the danger of 
a growing relative deficiency in our strate- 
gic retaliatory strength. 

Since there are very long lead times in- 
volved, it is essential that we act now to 
forestall the development of such deficien- 
cles. 

As an umbrella of protection while we may 
attempt to catch up in the ballistic missile 
field, we must have the SAC airborne alert 
capability recommended by General Power, 
SAC Commander. 

It is not sufficient to say that the Presi- 
dent already has authority to use emergency 
funds for such purposes. Rather, as our 
position becomes more critical, it is the 
responsibility of the Congress to express its 
intent; and to take all action possible within 
its authority to see to it that such a capa- 
bility does exist. 

Therefore, I recommend that the Congress 
appropriate, over and above the budget re- 
quest, a sum of $415 million for the develop- 
ment of this airborne alert capability. 

The $415 million would be an addition of 
$332.2 million for procurement, $54.8 million 
for O. & M., and $28 million for personnel. 

The role of ICBM’s in our future defense 
posture will increase. But there will always 
be an important role for modern manned 
aircraft. 

The B-70 is the only project, sufficiently 
advanced, which would prevent us from los- 
ing the race for manned bomber develop- 
ment to the Soviets (and therefore the race 
in commercial transports). 

But this B-70 has been cancelled on the 
grounds we cannot afford to continue its 
development. 

I recommend that the Congress appropri- 
ate $360 million above the budget request, 
to move on with the B-70 project. 

It is now clear the Soviets have gained 
operational capability ahead of us in the 
ICBM field and will continue to have that 
advantage over a period of years. 

I recommend therefore that the Congress 
appropriate $900 million over and above the 
budget request for acceleration of the Atlas- 
Titan, the Minuteman, the Hound Dog, and 
the Sky-Bolt programs. Acceleration in the 
development of these weapons systems is 
essential if we are to develop and maintain 
an adequate strategic retaliatory strength, 
with land-based and air-based missiles, 
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Particularly in view of the curtailment of 
our air reconnaissance activities, it is even 
more necessary that we accelerate our space 
efforts for obtaining warning and other 
needed information regarding possible at- 
tack, 

Therefore, I recommend that $159 million 
over and above the budget request be appro- 
priated for the Midas, Samos, and Discoverer 
projects. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
presentation of this document contrib- 
uted in some measure to the large in- 
crease which the Senate committee did 
add to the budget request. It is true, as 
the figures bear out, that the additions 
did not total the amount I had recom- 
mended. 

The junior Senator from New York 
placed in the Recorp a table which gave 
the annual figures for missile programs 
from 1946 to 1960. The Senator says 
the table shows the Government spent 
only $3.6 million during the years 1946 to 
1952 on our long-range missile program. 
It is apparent the Senator is not aware 
of the fact that those figures do not 
include the large expenditures for the 
Navajo and for the Snark, both of which 
were intercontinental range missile 
programs. The Snark, incidentally, is 
now in operation. 

For example, in the year 1952 alone, 
over $100 million was spent on these two 
missile programs. Moreover, as I 
pointed out in my statement yesterday, 
from 1946 through the last budget of 
the previous administration the funds 
for surface-to-surface missile programs 
alone totaled $1.012 billion, and the total 
for all missile programs during that same 
period was $3,450,000,000. 

Mr. President, I would hope that these 
figures, which have been used a number 
of times, which I now present correctly, 
will be presented correctly in the future. 
It seems to me, however, that rather than 
continuing to talk about the past, we 
should all get together to work construc- 
tively for the future. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it is 
true, with reference to the first point, 
that I did invite attention yesterday, 
after the speech of the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri, to the fact that 
the actual increase in the defense appro- 
priations by the Congress over the Pres- 
ident’s request was’ approximately $1 
billion, whereas the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Missouri had contended in and 
out of this body—indeed, with great 
kindness and friendship on the televi- 
sion program which I have in New York 
State—that the increase should be $314 
billion. I have no doubt that this pres- 
entation to the committee was ex- 
tremely helpful, because he is well aware 
of the defense picture and has studied it 
very thoroughly. 

Mr. President, we have heard a great 
deal of criticism of the President and of 
his military advisers, as well as others, 
for a purported failure to appreciate 
properly our defense needs. I was mak- 
ing the point that the defense of our 
country rests not only with the Chief 
Executive, with the Department of De- 
fense, and with their advisers, but also 
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with the Congress of the United States, 
which provides the money for defense. 

It seemed to me—I did not put it as 
strongly as this at the time—that if the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri felt 
that $1 billion was not sufficient and that 
the increase should be $314 billion, he 
should have presented an amendment to 
the Senate when we were considering the 
Defense Department appropriation bill. 
Of course, if the Senator committed 
himself to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions not to do so in the event the com- 
mittee accepted a part of his recom- 
mendations, that is thoroughly under- 
standable. That is a situation we often 
confront when we make presentations to 
Senate committees. 

Certainly there is a wide difference be- 
tween $1 billion and $3 billion. I think 
the point is well taken that the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri, whose 
views I am sure are sincerely held, must 
have concluded that both the Senate and 
the House, controlled by his party, were 
not in accord with his views and were 
not prepared to go as far as he thought 
they should. 

The second point which the Senator 
from Missouri made has passed from my 
mind. I know he made a second point. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
shall refresh the distinguished Senator’s 
memory. I suggested that the figure 
that was used for the missile picture was 
incorrect in that the long-range missile 
figure did not include either the Snark, 
which is still going and is in operation, 
or the Navajo, which was ultimately 
abandoned for the introduction of the 
hydrogen bomb as a warhead, because 
the ballistic missile was preferred at that 
point instead of a supersonic guided mis- 
sile. So long as these figures have been 
used consistently, I thought the Senator 
would like to have me insert them in the 
RECORD. 

Incidentally, he is correct in that I do 
not think we would have gotten anything 
like the increase that we did in the final 
appropriation if I had not made this 
presentation to the subcommittee and to 
the full committee of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee. I believe if he will 
check the Recorp, however, the Senator 
will find the increase in what the Con- 
gress appropriated over and aboye the 
request of the President is around $600 
million plus instead of $1 billion. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
glad to be corrected in that regard. Of 
course, it is typical of the accuracy and 
fairness of the Senator from Missouri. 
He has made my case all the stronger 
in that regard. 

If there are any errors in the table 
which I inserted in the Recorp, yester- 
day, I shall certainly correct them on 
Monday, and have the figures accurately 
stated. It is a table which I placed in 
the Recorp some time ago, I had not 
been informed that it was erroneous. I 
shall check it. It came from what I 
consider an authentic source. If there 
are any errors in it, I shall deal with 
that question on Monday. 
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FIRES URGENTLY REQUIRE MAX- 
IMUM FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, before 
concluding this session, the Senate will, 
as usual, pass on a final supplemental 
appropriations bill. I greatly hope that 
in this measure provision will be made 
for urgent activities by the U.S. Forest 
Service to remedy the tremendous dam- 
age wreaked on public lands in Cali- 
fornia and other Western States by a 
furious rash of recent fires. The Forest 
Service tells me this is the worst fire 
season in 30 years, with a frightful loss 
of watershed and timber, and a prodi- 
gious loss in money. 

Recently, I called to the attention of 
the Senate the frightful damage which 
has been sustained in my State of Cali- 
fornia alone. At that time flames had 
roared through more than 82,000 acres. 
Some of this was covered with rich tim- 
ber, some of it was sparsely-covered but 
comprised inestimably valuable water- 
sheds surrounding the thickly populated 
communities of southern California. 

Subsequent to those remarks, a new 
series of horrifying fires has occurred in 
the high Sierra. Homes and farms have 
been destroyed. Recent newspapers 
carried accounts of the destruction of 
electric powerlines, which resulted in 
a weekend blackout for a major city of 
Nevada, Reno, and many adjoining 
communities. 

Within the past few hours, reports 
have filtered back from the battlelines 
that prospects have improved for bring- 
ing the latest blazes under control. This 
I fervently hope. But latest estimates 
were that 167,000 acres have been 
ravaged so far this year. The major 
fires up to Thursday had devastated 
34,000 acres at Donner Ridge and 23,000 
in the volcano sections of Tahoe Na- 
tional Forest, plus several thousand acres 
of adjacent private land. 

The consequences of these forest fires 
are staggering. The cost is almost in- 
calculable. For generations to come, our 
Nation will suffer, because the destruc- 
tion of timber cannot be remedied over- 
night. The effect on water supplies, 
needed for power generation and for 
agriculture downstream, cannot be 
measured in dollars. Recreation facili- 
ties enjoyed by great numbers of out- 
door-loving Americans are blackened, 
sickening eyesores. 

The cost of extinguishing such blazes 
is, itself, a not inconsiderable item of 
expense. For the Federal Government 
alone, the cost in the fiscal year 1960 
exceeded $25 million. At the rate fires 
are occurring in the year which started 
less than 2 months ago, it is very likely— 
we pray that favoring weather condi- 
tions will prevent such a result, but cer- 
tainly the outlook is not good—that the 
1960-61 outlay for fire suppression may 
reach record heights. To these figures 
must be added, of course, the fire-fight- 
ing expenses of States, counties, cities, 
water districts, power companies, lumber 
companies, and a host of others who in- 
variably pitch in to preserve property 
and extinguish the blazes. 
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The immense effort involved in con- 
trolling fires of the size that have hit my 
State lately is almost beyond descrip- 
tion. It strains the imagination. The 
Forest Service has had the unselfish as- 
sistance of large numbers of volunteers. 
The armed services have responded, as 
always, promptly and without stint, so 
that as of the middle of the week some 
1,700 men from the Army and the Air 
Force were on the fire lines in the Tahoe 
Forest. The Sixth Army and the Fourth 
Air Force were rendering invaluable 
assistance. 

The direct expenditure for the Forest 
Service in fighting Western fires since 
July 1—less than 2 months of this fiscal 
year—already had come within a couple 
of million dollars of the aggregate for 
the entire 12 months of the year which 
closed June 30. The approximate figure 
was a staggering $23 million, with 10 
months more to go in the fiscal year and 
several more weeks before the rainy sea- 
son arrives to reduce the threat. 

The Federal costs alone would seem 
to warrant Congress in giving promptly 
the most intensive consideration of the 
need of strengthening our fire prevention 
methods and forces. In the next Con- 
gress I hope our Interior Committee will 
give this problem early attention. 

Largely because the chairman of our 
Appropriations Committee comes from a 
Western State and has thorough appre- 
ciation of the vital necessity of preserv- 
ing natural resources, such as our for- 
ests, some increases in funds have been 
voted during recent years for this pur- 
pose. However, the additional amounts 
have been insufficient to do much which 
requires doing—in justice to future gen- 
erations of Americans as well as to peo- 
ple who may any year, any day, be men- 
aced or injured by recurrent forest fires. 

I would like to point out that earlier 
this year, the Senate added approxi- 
mately $3,500,000 to the amounts voted 
by the House for forest fire prevention. 
Beyond that, Congress voted a sum 
of $1 million to rehabilitate recently 
burned areas. In passing, I should like to 
comment that this latter figure is a piti- 
fully small amount and by no means 
can finance the planting of trees in 
quantities needed to replace all those 
destroyed by 1959 blazes. 

To my great regret, the conference 
on the Interior-Forest Service appro- 
priations bill this year reduced the 
amount for this vital purpose. 

Likewise, it was impossible to win the 
approval of the other body for an item 
of $900,000 which the Senate provided to 
initiate construction of a long-urged 
forest fire research laboratory which 
everyone concerned with management of 
forest resources considers imperative if 
techniques of fire prevention and fire 
suppression are to be improved. 

The conference agreement provided 
only $4 billion of the $12,336,100 which 
the Senate added for forest land 
management purposes and only a por- 
tion of this went to the fire-prevention 
activities for which $3,500,000 had been 
intended. I submit that this type of 
economy is, to say the least, short- 
sighted. 
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It was gratifying that, as a result of 
congressional action, the Forest Service 
was able to earmark for fire prevention 
in California this year $5,025,000. This 
compares with $4,795,000 for the entire 
State in fiscal 1960. Considering the 
acreage embraced in California forests, 
considerably more money could be justi- 
fied to preserve our timber, watershed, 
and recreational resources of immense 
worth. 

I have tried to obtain meaningful 
figures showing what the recent fires so 
far mean in terms of losses. Many of 
these are unmeasurable, such as the in- 
terruption to traffic by closed roads. 
But the admittedly incomplete report 
furnished by the Forest Service on the 
basis of damage up to the middle of the 
week estimates the measurable losses 
approach $19 million so far this fiscal 
year from 1,098 separate identifiable 
blazes. So, together with the direct ex- 
penses of firefighting, to the Federal 
Government and overlooking the man- 
hours contributed by military forces, the 
cost of California fires exceeds $30 mil- 
lion in less than 8 weeks. 

As a member of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on Interior and 
Forest Service items, I have been work- 
ing the past 2 years for more adequate 
funds for fire prevention. It was gratify- 
ing to me that some increases were voted 
by the Senate but it is disheartening 
that concessions on these desperately 
needed items had to be made in confer- 
ence. I trust that the shocking object 
lesson now apparent in California about 
the undeniable necessity for increased 
manning of forest staffs, for additional 
equipment, for greater utilization of air- 
craft, and for other measures such as a 
longer fire-watch season to counter the 
ever-present danger will not be ignored 
by Congress next year. 


NOMINATION OF ROBERT A. BICKS 
AS ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, it will 
be a sad and ugly commentary on this 
session of the Congress if the U.S. Sen- 
ate fails to act on the nomination’ by 
President Dwight Eisenhower of Robert 
A. Bicks to be Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States in charge of 
the Antitrust Division. Some allege, so 
I hear, that Mr. Bicks has been too zeal- 
ous in discharging his great responsi- 
bilities. I do not know whether that 
statement is true or not. I do know that 
he has been highly commended by the 
attorneys general of the States of this 
Union, both Democratic and Republi- 
can, for the competence and the effi- 
ciency with which he has discharged his 
heavy responsibilities to the American 
people. I do know he has the faith of 
the U.S. Attorney General, and of the 
President who nominated him. 

Mr, MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Not now. I do not 
quarrel with a Senator for objecting to 
any nomination by any President to an 
office which requires approval, under the 
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Constitution, of this body. However, I 
urge and implore the Senate Judiciary 
Committee to take a vote on this nomi- 
nee and to send his name to the floor 
where the Presiding Officer, I and our 
colleagues can arise and debate the com- 
petence of this Presidential nominee, if, 
indeed, that is an issue, and then to do 
that which we have come here to do— 
stand up and be counted one way or an- 
other with respect to this important 
nomination. I think the simple duty of 
the Senate requires no less than giving 
us an opportunity to discharge our 
responsibility. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Not yet. My mind runs 
back to 1953, at which time the President 
of the United States saw fit to send to 
the Senate the name of a distinguished 
American statesman to be U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. His name was Charles “Chip” 
Bohlen. I did not know him then; I do 
not know him now. I do not know Mr. 
Bicks. Some Senators believed that Mr. 
Bohlen was not the person to discharge 
the responsibilities of the office to which 
the President had nominated him. I did 
not quarrel with their right to that view. 
To the contrary, however, on the basis of 
the record, I believed he was admirably 
qualified to discharge his responsibili- 
ties. To the floor of the Senate went the 
name of that nominee. A debate, some- 
times impassioned, took place. The final 
roll was called, and those who believed 
that Dwight Eisenhower was right 
voted to confirm the nomination, and 
they happened to be in the majority. 
Thus, Mr. Bohlen’s nomination was con- 
firmed. Those who believed the Presi- 
dent was wrong voted against Mr. Boh- 
len, as they had a perfect right to do. 

My plea is a simple one. I urge, en- 
treat, and implore the chairman and the 
members of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary to bring the matter to a vote, and 
then let the Senate, in these waning days 
of this session, pass their own judgment 
on him. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Not yet. The attor- 
neys general of New York and Cali- 
fornia, Texas and Massachusetts, Wis- 
consin and Maine, Iowa and other States, 
all have joined in giving high praise to 
the official labors of this Presidential 
nominee. 

The attorney general of my own State 
of California, who, I may say parentheti- 
cally, is not a member of my party, has 
lauded the labors of this servant of the 
people. I ask unanimous consent that 
a letter which the attorney general of 
California wrote to me, under date of 
August 20, 1960, be printed in the Recorp 
at this point in my remarks, together 
with sundry telegrams which the Attor- 
ney General of the United States has 
furnished to me, addressed to him or to 
his office, and signed, respectively, by 
the attorney general of Maine, the at- 
torney general of Texas, the attorney 
general of New York, the attorney gen- 
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eral of Massachusetts, the attorney gen- 
eral of Wisconsin, the attorney general 
of Washington, and the attorney general 
of Iowa. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
San Francisco, August 20, 1960. 
Hon. THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR KuUcCHEL: You will recall 
that last year, for the first time in the his- 
tory of our State, the legislature appropri- 
ated funds to establish effective enforcement 
of our State antitrust laws. During the past 
year we have filed five important cases. 
This exceeds the number previously filed by 
the State during the 50 years the Cartwright 
Act has been on the statute books. 

Under separate cover I am sending you 
a copy of the complaint which we have just 
filed to recover $1 million in damages suf- 
fered by the school districts of California 
in purchasing folding gymnasium bleachers 
from manufacturers who were acting pur- 
suant to an unlawful combination and con- 
spiracy to allocate the available business 
between themselves and to fix agreed upon 
prices for their respective products. It is 
an aggravated type of price fixing because 
it was put into effect in the teeth of our 
laws which, as you know, require the State, 
school districts and other public agencies to 
use sealed competitive bids in making nec- 
essary purchases. 

I think you will agree that my present 
policy of concentrating on restraints of trade 
which directly affect the State and its pub- 
lic agencies is a worthwhile contribution to 
minimizing the cost of government. 

During the past 12 months we have been 
working very closely with the Antitrust Di- 
vision of the U.S. Department of Justice. 
Indeed, it is not too much to say that we 
would not have made the progress we have 
except for the cooperation and assistance 
which they have freely given to us. 

I am informed that there is opposition 
emanating from business interests to the 
confirmation by the Senate of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Robert Bicks as Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of the Antitrust 
Division. More specifically, I am informed 
that the opposition points to his recent 
stiffening of departmental policy in antitrust 
cases that directly affect State and local gov- 
ernments. In some cases he has exercised 
the discretion clearly given to him by the 
Congress under section 5 of the Clayton Act 
by refusing to accept consent judgments 
without trial. His object, in so doing, is to 
be able to spread upon the public record of 
a trial the evidentiary details of an unlawful 
combination and conspiracy which has, in 
fact, defrauded governmental agencies and 
the taxpayers which support them. 

From my point of view, Mr. Bicks is to 
be congratulated in taking this momentous 
step in strengthening the enforcement of 
the Federal antitrust laws for which he is 
responsible. There can be no doubt but that 
treble damage actions are, in the final 
analysis, the only effective deterrent to con- 
tinued restraints upon free competition. I 
trust that you will give your support to the 
confirmation of Mr. Bick’s appointment. 

At the moment I know of nothing that 
would be more helpful to me in protecting 
and furthering the legal interests of the 
State of California and its public agencies. 

Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY Mosk, 


Attorney General. 
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Des Mornss, Iowa, August 25, 1960. 
Hon, WILLIAM P, ROGERS, 
Attorney General, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We understand that Mr. Robert Bicks, As- 
sistant Attorney General in Charge of Trusts, 
has adopted a policy in antitrust actions 
where States are involved. The Department 
will not settle such actions if it will result 
in a benefit to the States involved. We heart- 
ily affirm said policy. 

NORMAN A. ERBE, 
Attorney General of Iowa. 


OLYMPIA, WasH., August 25, 1960, 
Hon, ROBERT A. BIcks, 
Antitrust Division, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We believe that Federal cooperation with 
the States in taking action under section 4 
of the Clayton Act against bid riggers or 
other antitrust violators whose acts injure 
municipalities, State colleges, or other insti- 
tutions, or the States generally, is vitally 
essential. For that reason, we strongly sup- 
port your position in not settling cases in 
any matter which will deprive the States of 
the right Congress sought to make available 
to them under section 5a of the Clayton Act. 
While we recognize that the Department of 
Justice should retain control over its litiga- 
tion, we believe it should not ignore legiti- 
mate claims of the States in this connection. 
Washington is extremely interested in this 
question because recent investigations indi- 
cate that one of our State universities and 
some of our public utility districts may be 
the victims of a nationwide bid-rigging con- 
spiracy involving a number of major electri- 
cal manufacturers. This State should not be 
deprived of any damages which might be re- 
coverable pursuant to sections 4 and 5a of 
the Clayton Act by virtue of a consent decree 
issued at the instance of the Federal Goy- 
ernment. We most strongly approve the 
stand that you have taken and urge a con- 
tinuation of this policy. 

JOHN J. O'CONNELL, 
Attorney General, 
State of Washington. 


Hon. RosBerr BIcks, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Have today sent following telegram to 
Senate Committee on Confirmation, with 
copy to Senators LYNDON JOHNSON and 
RaLPH YARBOROUGH: 

“Senate Committee on Confirmation, 
“Capitol Building, 

“Washington, D.C., 

“(Attention Senator EASTLAND) : 

“Robert Bicks has been nominated by 
President Eisenhower as Chief, Antitrust 
Division, Department of Justice. I enthusi- 
astically recommend confirmation. He has 
consistently worked closely with State at- 
torney. When ever a State can and will ac- 
cept responsibility for proper case under 
State laws he has referred enforcement pro- 
ceedings to State officials. He organized and 
took responsibility for Department of Jus- 
tice conference on antitrust and consumer 
frauds brought at the request of State At- 
torneys General Association for the 
of encouraging broader State participation in 
antitrust enforcement. The undersigned as 
chairman of Southern Regional Conference 
of Attorneys General and as chairman of 
national association committee on antitrust 
has personal knowledge of his States rights 
approach to antitrust. I wholeheartedly rec- 
ommend his confirmation.” 

7 WILL WILSON, 
Attorney General of Teras. 
June 21, 1960. 
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- New York, N.Y., August 25, 1960. 
Hon. WILLIAM P. ROGERS, 

Attorney General of the United States, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Am highly gratified at nomination of Rob- 
ert Bicks for very important post of Assist- 
ant Attorney General in Charge of Antitrust 
Division, U.S. Justice Department. As Act- 
ing Chief, he has measured up to best tradi- 
tions for fair, able, and vigorous direction of 
Nation's antitrust enforcement program. 
My efforts to protect people of the State of 
New York greatly enhanced through excel- 
lent liaison maintained by Mr. Bicks with 
reorganized antimonopolies bureau and more 
recently created consumer frauds and pro- 
tection bureau of my office. 

Louis J. LEFKOWITZ, 
Attorney General. 
Aucusr 23, 1960. 
Hon. JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Judiciary, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to express my en- 
thusiastic suppport of Robert A. Bicks, As- 
sistant Attorney General, U.S. Department of 
Justice, whose nomination for Chief of the 
Antitrust Division for the U.S. Department 
of Justice is presently pending before your 
committee. My personal experience with 
Mr. Bicks in my capacity as attorney general 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts in 
the area on antitrust litigation compels me 
to make this public endorsement. His ad- 
ministration has been exemplified by cou- 
rageous enforcement and a zealous regard 
for the public interest. Seldom does public 
service have available to it an individual so 
competent in this specialized fleld. I am 
confident that your committee will confirm 
the nomination of Robert A. Bicks. 

Epwarp J. McCormack, Jr., 
Attorney General, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
Mapison, Wis., August 23, 1960. 
Hon. ROBERT A. BICKS, Jr., 
U.S. Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your policy of cooperation with the States 
by refusing to accept consent decrees with- 
out an admission of lability in antitrust 
cases has opened a new era of antitrust en- 
forcement and protects the States, and the 
local taxpayers from being defrauded by 
price fixing competitors as nothing else 
could. The State of Wisconsin is grateful 
for this type of help. This policy should 
be continued in the interest of protecting 
the States and cities and in the interest of 
the consumers. 

It is sound administration and honest law 
enforcement and carries out the spirit of the 
antitrust laws. I would say to critics of this 
policy that we need more and not less co- 
operation between the State and Federal 
Governments; I heartily endorse the contin- 
uation of this policy. 

JOHN W. REYNOLDS, 
Attorney General, 
State of Wisconsin. 


AUGUSTA, MAINE, August 22, 1960. 
Hon. ROBERT A. BICKS, 
Assistant Attorney General, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C.: 

This office wants to make clear the posi- 
tion of the State of Maine with regard to its 
claim against the several producers of road 
tar involved in the pending antitrust action 
brought by the Federal Government. This 
office feels the cooperation of the Federal 
Government essential if the people of the 
State of Maine are to be protected against 
the artificial prices fixed upon the State and 
the several municipalities by the defendant 
companies. This office especially appreci- 
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ates the cooperative policy of the U.S. At- 
torney General as the State of Maine is not 
equipped to uncover and evaluate informa- 
tion essential to the successful prosecution 
of such multi-State conspiracies. This office 
considers the refusal of the Antitrust Division 
to accept a consent decree without an injunc- 
tion against contesting the liability in the 
several State suits an excellent example of 
cooperation between the State and Federal 
attorneys general and an essential part of any 
subsequent State action. 
Frank E. HANCOCK, 
Attorney General. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Now I am glad to yield, 
first, to my friend from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I know that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EasTLAND] is seeking to have the Senator 
yield to him. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Ishall be glad to yield 
to him next. The Senator from New 
York asked first. 

Mr. KEATING. He may have an an- 
swer which might be satisfactory. I 
hope he is going to say that at our com- 
mittee meeting on Monday the matter 
will be taken up and that if Mr. Bicks’ 
nomination is approved by the commit- 
tee at that time, his name will be brought 
to the floor. My understanding is—and 
the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi will correct me if Iam wrong—that 
the subcommittee completed its hearings 
on Wednesday and voted 2 to 1 against 
Mr. Bicks. It is certainly my hope that 
the subcommittee will report the name 
to the full committee in order that the 
full committee may work its will on the 
nomination. Even if the full committee 
report were unfavorable, this would still 
permit the nomination to reach the floor. 
Actually, I am confident that a majority 
of the members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee will approve Mr. Bicks in recog- 
nition of the outstanding job he has done 
as Acting Assistant Attorney General in 
charge of the Antitrust Division. It is 
a great tribute to him that so many of 
the State attorneys general have evi- 
denced their confidence in him. It is 
indicative of the fact that he has not 
been simply a prosecutor, and certainly 
not a persecutor, but that he has per- 
formed the functions of his very im- 
portant office, so vital to the economic 
life of our Nation and so important to 
the many small businesses throughout 
our country, admirably, fairly, with 
equanimity, and with a judicial attitude 
toward his position. 

I know there is opposition. But Mr. 
Bicks and those who oppose him should 
have had, as they have had, I believe, 
every opportunity to be heard. Having 
heard the witnesses, I agree with my 
friend from California that the Senate 
should be permitted to work its will on 
the nomination. The nomination, of 
course, will be opposed. There will be 
Senators who will vote against him. But 
those of us who feel that the nomina- 
tion should be confirmed should have an 
opportunity to state our case, and the 
Senate should have a chance to pass on 
the nomination at this session. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank my friend. 
Before I yield to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, I regret that I was not here 
yesterday when a discussion was had on 
this subject. I wish to say that I have 
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had one of the world’s most miserable 
viruses for the last few days, and I re- 
gret not being here yesterday. I now 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, first 
let me say that I have not passed judg- 
ment, either for or against, Mr. Bicks. 
The President held the nomination 
for 13 months before he sent it to 
the Senate. The Judiciary Committee 
has only had it since the 9th day of May. 
Hearings are in progress. The hearings 
have not been concluded. I certainly 
think that every Member of the Senate 
should want to know the truth about it. 
Mr. Bicks has received a recess appoint- 
ment. That appointment will carry him 
in office until the conclusion of the 1961 
session of Congress. He will still be act- 
ing head of the antitrust division 
throughout most of next year. On be- 
half of the subcommittee I am certainly 
going to do everything I can to give 
everyone who desires to testify the op- 
portunity to be heard. 

Mr.KUCHEL. Does the Senator from 
Oregon still wish me to yield to him? If 
so, I yield to him now. 

Mr. MORSE. I merely wish to com- 
ment on the rhetorical question the Sen- 
ator from California has raised. He has 
said it is charged by some that Mr. 
Bicks has been overzealous. I under- 
stood the Senator from California to say 
he did not know whether that was true. 
There is a check on the overzealousness 
of anyone. In Mr. Bicks’ case the charge 
of overzealousness can be checked by the 
judgments of the courts in the cases he 
has brought, 

Mr. KUCHEL. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. There has been no 
finding of any abuse of his power. As 
soon as the nomination can be brought 
to the floor of the Senate it should be 
brought here. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I am 
grateful for the colloquy in which we 
have engaged. I am one who believes in 
the orderly processes of the Senate, I 
simply utter the fervent hope that one 
who occupies a high position, an impor- 
tant position of trust, and whose quali- 
fications have been vouchsafed again 
and again by public officials in the Fed- 
eral Government and in the several 
States, regardless of their partisan poli- 
tics, will merit a speedy hearing, so that 
before the labors of this sometimes un- 
happy session are concluded, we may 
have the opportunity to vote upon this 
nomination. The public interest de- 
mands no less. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I am 
sorry that I was not present yesterday 
when the subject of the Bicks nomina- 
tion was discussed. I know the commit- 
tee has the duty of hearing everyone who 
wishes to be heard. I join in expressing 
the hope that the hearings may be com- 
pleted so that some action may be 
taken upon the Bicks nomination at this 
session. 

It is true that Mr. Bicks will continue 
to serve next year if the committee does 
not conclude its hearings and the Sen- 
ate does not vote. I know it will not be 
taken as disparagement of his public 
service. I believe Mr. Bicks has very 
diligently tried to perform the duties of 
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the office to which he was appointed. 
He has been vigorous in the prosecution 
of cases, although not so vigorous, in 
some instances, as I should have liked 
him to be. However, I have the feeling 
that he is a good young public servant; 
that he has applied himself to his work; 
and that his nomination will merit 
the approval of the Senate when it is 
called up. 

I do not know the status of the com- 
mittee hearings at present. I know the 
subcommittee has been holding hearings 
continually. I hope they will be com- 
pleted in time to afford the Senate an 
opportunity to vote on the nomination. 


SEVERANCE OF DIPLOMATIC RELA- 
TIONS WITH DOMINICAN RE- 
PUBLIC 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
United States has taken a historic step 
in breaking off diplomatic relations with 
the Dominican Republic. This is the 
first time in more than 40 years that 
Washington has formally severed politi- 
cal ties with any state in the Western 
Hemisphere. What we have just done 
heralds the beginning of what may prove 
to be a new partnership policy with the 
other Latin American Republics, suc- 
ceeding the good-neighbor policy. 

We may have exactly the same situa- 
tion, perhaps not in the breaching or 
breaking of diplomatic relations, but in 
some other form, to carry out the results 
of the action of the Organization of 
American States as to Cuba, which is 
under debate right now. 

Our action follows close on the resolu- 
tion unanimously adopted by the foreign 
ministers meeting under the aegis of the 
Organization of American States in San 
José, Costa Rica, to condemn aggressive 
actions by the dictatorial regime in the 
Dominican Republic. It is believed that 
the United States has became the fifth 
American Republic to break relations 
since that resolution was adopted 1 week 
ago, on Saturday, August 20,1960. Iden- 
tical action was taken earlier this week 
by the Governments of Nicaragua, 
Panama, Chile, and Mexico. Now the 
United States follows suit. 

By moving in concert with the other 
members of the OAS, the United States 
has paved the way for a policy of regional 
partnership throughout the hemisphere. 
Our decisiveness, our prompt implemen- 
tation of the OAS resolution, should do 
much to end once and for all a suspicion 
held by some in Latin America that the 
United States had a “cash and carry” 
policy in that region. This decision by 
the United States was not an easy one. 
U.S. citizens have between $150 and $165 
million in investments in the Dominican 
Republic. By severing relations we have 
had to take into account the uncertain 
future that such investments might face. 
Nevertheless, our action was clearly in 
the national interest. 

The Dominican Republic has been gov- 
erned under, in effect, a dictatorship 
without the benefit of free institutions 
for some 30 years. Despite some asser- 
tions to the contrary, the State Depart- 
ment told me this morning that there has 
never been a free election in that country 
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and that the effective head of the gov- 
ernment there for these 30 years has 
made absolutely no commitment that 
there will be one in 1962 or at any other 
time; that in 1958 he passed a law giving 
him the power to cancel all contracts 
of any nature which existed between U.S. 
citizens and Dominican firms or his gov- 
ernment allegedly, and in April 1960 he 
legalized the Communist Party in his 
country. On June 27, 1960, the Govern- 
ment-controlled radio in the Dominican 
Republic congratulated Dr. Castro and 
the Cuban Government for “humiliating 
and reducing the power and prestige of 
the United States” by their actions. 

To those who defend the Trujillo re- 
gime by pointing to the economic prog- 
ress that has been made by the Domini- 
can Republic, and some among our Mem- 
bers made this point a few days ago, I 
would remind them that in the early days 
of Mussolini and Adolf Hitler, were 
both defended on the basis that their 
beneficent dictatorships and methods 
were the fastest way to improve the 
welfare of their people. 

For example, who can ever forget the 
claim of the Mussolini apologists, who 
said that he made the trains run on time. 
Mr, President, none of us will forget the 
price which humanity eventually paid 
in terms of the loss of millions of lives 
or the other difficulties suffered by man- 
kind in order to rid the world of dicta- 
torial regimes. 

The United States in breaking rela- 
tions with the Dominican Republic has 
taken a wise and courageous action. It 
will greatly enhance U.S. prestige in 
Latin America, and throughout the free 
world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp an article entitled “Washington 
Ends Tie With Trujillo,” written by Wil- 
liam J. Jorden, and published in the 
New York Times of August 27, 1960. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON ENDS TIE WITH TRUJILLO—MOoOvE 

FoLLows OAS ACTION on DOMINICAN RE- 

GIME—DIPLOMATS RECALLED 


(By William J. Jorden) 


WASHINGTON, August 26—The United 
States broke off diplomatic relations today 
with the Government of the Dominican Re- 
public, 

It was the first time in more than 40 years 
that Washington had severed its formal po- 
litical ties with any state in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The United States acted in accord with a 
resolution of the Foreign Ministers of the 
Organization of American States against 
Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Mo- 
lina, Dominican dictator. The resolution 
blamed the Trujillo regime for “acts of ag- 
gression and intervention" against Venezuela. 

At a meeting in San José, Costa Rica, the 
Foreign Ministers accused the Dominican 
regime specifically of having instigated the 
June 24 assassination attempt against Presi- 
dent Romulo Betancourt, of Venezuela. 

The resolution approved by the Foreign 
Ministers called for the severance of diplo- 
matic relations with the Dominican Republic 
and for economic sanctions beginning with a 
ban on arms and other implements of war. 

Though the strong condemnation was 
based ostensibly on Dominican actions to- 
ward Venezuela, it was widely recognized as 
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an expression of disapproval of the 30-year 
rule of the Dominican strongman. 

In line with the economic sanctions agree- 
ment, the administration has asked Con- 
gress to revise legislation providing for the 
purchase in the Dominican Republic of al- 
most 322,000 tons of sugar this year. This 
is the amount allocated to the Dominican 
market in the reassignment of quotas that 
followed the US. decision to cut Cuba's 
sugar quota. 

The United States informed the Dominican 
Government of its decision to break rela- 
tions in a note delivered to the Foreign Min- 
istry in Ciudad Trujillo. The message asked 
that the Dominican diplomatic mission be 
withdrawn from Washington. 

Officials said arrangements were being 
completed for the immediate transfer of 
most U.S. officials and their families in the 
Dominican Republic to the United States. 
There are about 22 Department of State 
employees in the Caribbean Republic and 38 
employees of other agencies, including the 
military services, the International Coopera- 
tion Administration, the U.S. Information 
Agency, and the Department of Agriculture. 

It was believed that at least 40 of the total 
of 60 would return home. But officials here 
were hopeful that normal consular functions 
would be continued by mutual agreement 
with the Dominican Government. The U.S. 
Government maintains a consulate in 
Ciudad Trujillo and consular agencies in the 
towns of La Romana and Puerto Libertador. 

It was hoped, too, that the missile track- 
ing station in the Republic, downrange from 
the launching site at Cape Canaveral, Fla., 
would be permitted to operate. 


RETALIATION IS FEARED 


There was some fear here that the reaction 
of General Trujillo would be to demand the 
total withdrawal of all U.S. establishments. 
This might include businesses that represent 
a sizable investment in the Republic, includ- 
ing large holdings in sugar plantations and 
mills. 

The feeling of concern was heightened by 
reports of friendly gestures being made by 
the Dominican authorities toward the Com- 
munists. For example, Tass, the official 
Soviet press agency, is beginning to dis- 
tribute news to the government-controlled 
newspapers in the Dominican Republic, 

It was considered doubtful by most offi- 
cials here, however, that Moscow would go 
very far in extending the hand of friend- 
ship to General Trujillo. The cynicism im- 
plicit in such a policy, it was felt, would 
have an adverse effect on much opinion 
throughout the hemisphere, among intel- 
lectuals, liberals, and leftists, most of whom 
regard General Trujillo as a symbol of dic- 
tatorship and ultraconservatism. 

The feeling was strong in official circles 
that the combined political and economic 
pressure of all the states in the hemisphere 
would raise insurmountable problems for 
General Trujillo. Expectations regarding 
the probable fall of the Dominican dictator 
were tinged with uneasiness about the kind 
of regime that might follow. ' 

No opposition political force with demo- 
cratic leadings has been permitted to de- 
velop under General Trujillo's one-man 
rule. If he were now to permit the Com- 
munist Party to function openly, as some 
reporters indicate, it might emerge as the 
only disciplined and organized alternative 
to General Trujillo's regime. This is a pros- 
pect that is causing deep worry in Wash- 
ington. 

There was sharp disappointment here at 
the failure of other hemisphere states to sup- 
port a U.S. move at the San Jose confer- 
ence to promote OAS-sponsored free elec- 
tions in the Dominican Republic. 

It was understood here that in prepara- 
tion for its diplomatic break with the Do- 
minican Republic, the United States had 
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asked Britain to take care of U.S. political 
interests in the Republic. This must be 
approved by the authorities in Ciudad Tru- 
jillo and tonight there was no formal word 
that they had accepted the proposal. 

Not since 1918 has the United States re- 
fused to have political relations with any 
country in Latin America. Washington 
flatly refused to deal with the revolutionary 
government of Federico Tinoco in Costa 
Rica and held out until he was overthrown 
in 1919. 

In 1914 relations with Mexico were broken 
off, but that was on the initiative of the 
Government in Mexico City after U.S. troops 
had occupied Veracruz. 

In 1909, two American citizens were tor- 
tured and executed during a revolutionary 
crisis in Nicaragua. The U.S. Government 
broke off relations and later intervened 
directly. 


Some Contracts To CONTINUE 


Cropap TRUJILLO, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, 
August 26—The U.S. severance of diplo- 
matic relations with the Dominican Re- 
public does not mean that trade, cultural, 
tourist or other relations will end imme- 
diately, although the resolution of censure 
approved by the American Foreign Ministers 
as San José envisaged a gradual extension of 
economic sanctions, which now only cover 
commerce in war materials. 

This is what the step means: 

Ambassador Vinton Chapin, who has been 
appointed but has not come here yet, will 
not take up his post. 

The U.S. Embassy and the offices of the 
military attachés and the U.S. Information 
Agency will wind up their affiairs and close. 

Most of the mission personnel will be gone. 

If the expectation that consular functions 
will be continued is fulfilled, the consular 
section will remain open. Consular func- 
tions, as distinguished from diplomatic 
functions, include issuance of visas, protec- 
tion of American visitors and residents, vali- 
dation of cargo shipped from here to the 
United States and of shipments here, no- 
tarial services, investigations of spoilage of 
goods and issuance and validation of sea- 
men’s documents, 

Whether and when the International Co- 
operation Administration would end opera- 
tions here depends on its contract which is 
being studied and Dominican wishes. The 
ICA has a mission of six persons aiding 
the Dominicans in developing an educational 
program. 

A cultural agency, the Dominican-Ameri- 
can Cultural Institute, was organized by the 
host country and is governed by a joint 
board of Dominicans and Americans. 
Whether it will continue is up to the Do- 
minican Government, 


BOYCOTT AND BLACKLISTING AC- 
TIVITIES OF THE GOVERNMENT 
OF KUWAIT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, some 
days ago I brought to the attention of 
the State Department complaints I have 
received from many New York business- 
men that the Government of Kuwait was 
writing letters to them, threatening 
them with being put on an Arab black- 
list if they did any business with Israel. 

I then communicated with the State 
Department, asking what it had done 
about such shameful treatment of 
American businessmen and American 
firms concerning the threat which had 
been made by Kuwait with respect to 
the dealings by American businessmen 
nar : the nation in question, to wit, 
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I first brought the situation to the at- 
tention of the State Department several 
weeks ago following complaints by many 
New York businesmen that the Govern- 
ment of Kuwait was engaging in Arab 
boycott and blacklisting practices, and I 
forwarded some sample questionnaires 
signed by the Superintendent of Boycott 
Affairs for Kuwait and sent by U.S. com- 
panies to the State Department for its 
attention. 

I have been informed by the Depart- 
ment of State that the United States has 
protested officially to the Government 
of Kuwait over what it terms that gov- 
ernment’s “unwarranted interference in 
the commercial relationships of Ameri- 
can business firms.” I am advised that 
on July 31, 1960, the United States re- 
quested that Kuwait stop sending U.S. 
businessmen letters from its Israel boy- 
cott office which request an official dec- 
laration of their dealings with Israel 
by September 1, 1960, or face the cer- 
tainty of being blacklisted in all Arab 
countries. 

The full text of the State Depart- 
ment’s letter to me is attached. The 
State Department has acted with com- 
mendable decisiveness in respect to this 
boycott by the Government of Kuwait, 
condemned alike by international law 
and by act of Congress. It will be our 
job to see to it that international law 
is fully complied with in this situation 
and that this offensive action is discon- 
tinued. We cannot tolerate any such 
affront to ethics, to the nondiscrimina- 
tory policies of the international com- 
munity and to our American traditions. 
These are expressed in the Javits-Morse 
amendment to the mutual security bill 
enacted in 1959 declares the sense of 
Congress that any attempt by foreign 
nations to create distinctions because of 
their race or religion among American 
citizens in the granting or access of 
rights otherwise available to U.S. citi- 
zens is repugnant to our principles. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record my letter of August 8, 1960, to the 
Secretary of State, which spells out this 
situation; and also the reply I received 
under date of August 19, 1960, from the 
Department of State. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Aucust 8, 1960. 
Hon. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 
Secretary of State, 
State Department, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Thank you for the 
letter of July 28, in response to our com- 
munication of July 19 enclosing a letter sent 
by the superintendent of boycott affairs of 
the Government of Kuwait to the Israel Coin 
Distributors Corp., of New York City. 

Since this American firm, as well as many 
others, has been threatened in recent months 
by the Government of Kuwait with black- 
listing, and since the Congress has clearly 
declared by resolution its denunciation of 
such practices, I am requesting clarification 
of certain statements made by the Acting 
Assistant Secretary for Congressional Re- 
lations, John S. Hoghland 2d, regarding the 
action taken by the Department of State. 

His letter says that we have protested to 
the appropriate authorities. Has the U.S. 
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Government protested to the Government of 
Kuwait? 

In our protest, have we informed the Gov- 
ernment of Kuwait that we regard its threat 
to American business firms refusing to an- 
swer its questionnaire an unfriendly act and 
an unwarranted interference in the internal 
affairs of the United States? 

Have we specifically requested the Govern- 
ment of Kuwait to cease and desist from the 
practice of threatening American business 
firms? 


Have we specified for our own considera- 
tion the measures the Federal Government 
can take to meet this kind of situation; spe- 
cifically use of our mails for propaganda and 
threats by a nonregistered foreign agent? 

Do we recognize the eixstence of a state 
of war between Israel and the Arab States 
as claimed by the Government of Kuwait in 
its boycott letter? 

I would very much appreciate this further 
clarification of your letter in order to satisfy 
the inquiries of my constituents. 

Sincerely, 
JACOB K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senator. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, August 19, 1960. 

Dear SENATOR Javits: I have been requested 
by the Secretary to reply to your letter of 
August 8, 1960, in which you ask what action 
this Government has taken regarding certain 
letters sent to American firms by the Kuwait 
Boycott Office. 

I hope the following explanations will be 
of help: 

The United States has protested to the 
Government of Kuwait. 

Our protest made it very clear that the 
United States regards the action of the 
Kuwait Boycott Office as unwarranted inter- 
ference in the commercial relationships of 
American business firms. We also stated 
that the directive requiring the declaration 
to be “signed by the competent governmental 
authorities” wrongly implies that this Gov- 
ernment might participate in action which 
would lead to discrimination against Ameri- 
can firms engaged in legitimate commercial 
enterprises. Our protest did not specify that 
the Kuwait Boycott Office action constituted 
an unfriendly act against the United States 
since, insofar as we have been able to ascer- 
tain, this action was not directed against 
the United States as such. Nor does it appear 
to have been intended to disrupt the sub- 
stantial and mutually beneficial commercial 
intercourse now carried on between consid- 
erable numbers of American and Kuwaiti 
firms. Rather it appears to have been di- 
rected only against certain American and 
perhaps other firms whose business associa- 
tions with Israel were cited in a recent Israel 
publication which was distributed by various 
Israel missions abroad. 

The United States has requested the Gov- 
ernment of Kuwait to cease sending such 
unwarranted letters to American business 
firms. 

The Department of State has consulted 
with the Post Office Department on possible 
action here to prevent the use of U.S. mails 
for the transmission of these letters. We 
are advised, however, that no action along 
this line can properly be taken. As for the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act of 1938, as 
amended, it is applicable only to persons 
acting within the United States as agents 
of a foreign principal. It is not considered 
as applicable to persons outside of the United 
States except where a person outside the 
United States is attempting to avoid the dis- 
closure provisions of the act by using the 
U.S. mails to disseminate political propa- 
ganda. 
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The legal relationship between Israel and 
the Arab States is complex. The Arab-Israeli 
hostilities of 1948 were, legally speaking, un- 
declared. The question of whether that con- 
flict would constitute a “war” in the ac- 
cepted meaning of the term in international 
law has remained unresolved. Speaking be- 
fore the Security Council in August of 1949, 
the acting mediator referred to the conflict 
as an undeclared war. The several armistice 
agreements concluded in 1949 spoke of the 
hostilities between Israel and the Arab States 
as armed conflict, but, evidencing the se- 
riousness of the conflict, laid down rules for 
prisoners of war. 

The crucial question since 1949 has been 
whether a state of war persists in spite of 
the conclusion of the armistices. Various 
Arab States have taken the position that a 
state of war continues. A Security Council 
resolution of September 1, 1951, included the 
following statement: “Considering that since 
the armistice regime which has been in ex- 
istence for nearly 2½ years is of a perma- 
nent character, neither party can reasonably 
assert that it is actively a belligerent or re- 
quires to exercise the right of visit, search, 
and seizure for any legitimate purpose of 
self-defense. 

Since the Security Council was unable to 
take action on the events of October 29, 1956, 
the General Assembly, convened in an emer- 
gency session, passed resolutions on Novem- 
ber 2 and 4 stressing the continuing validity 
of the 1949 Israeli-Egyptian Armistice Agree- 
ment—notwithstanding the Israeli denuncia- 
tion of that agreement—and urging the 
parties thereto “to observe scrupulously the 
provisions of the armistice agreement.” The 
United States supported this position. Fur- 
ther, on March 1, 1957, our Ambassador to 
the United Nations stated before the General 
Assembly: “Once Israel has completed its 
withdrawal in accordance with the resolu- 
tions of the General Assembly, and in view 
of the measures taken by the United Nations 
to deal with the situation, there is no basis 
for either party to the armistice agreement 
to assert or exercise any belligerent rights.” 
This remains the position of the United 
States. In connection with the immediate 
issue under discussion, it is worth noting 
that several Arab States, among them Kuwait, 
did not participate in the hostilities against 
Israel and are not parties, directly or indi- 
rectly, to any of the armistice agreements. 

In the absence of a definitive settlement 
between Israel and the Arab States, includ- 
ing settlement of such vital matters as the 
plight of thousands of refugees who have 
had to leave their homes in Palestine, the 
establishment of permanent boundaries be- 
tween the Arab States and Israel, and free- 
dom of transit through the Suez Canal, vari- 
ous manifestations of the Arab-Israeli ten- 
sions are, unfortunately, likely to continue 
and to occupy the attention of the United 
Nations, as well as individual countries. As 
you know, the U.S. Government does not 
condone the Arab boycott, particularly so 
far as it adversely affects American firms 
and citizens. It has sought through all 
feasible ways and means within the context 
of maintaining friendly relations with other 
members of the free-world community to 
eliminate such boycott practices. These 
efforts will continue. 

I hope that the above has helped to clarify 
this matter. Please let me know if I can be 
of further assistance. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I desire to associate 
myself with the remarks just made by 
the Senator from New York concerning 
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the so-called Arab boycott issue. I join 
with him also in his request to the State 
Department for a statement from them 
concerning what they are doing about 
this deplorable situation along the lines 
of the Morse-Javits amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am very grateful to 
the Senator from Oregon, with whom I 
had the honor to join in offering the 
amendment which he initiated. 


REVISIONS AND EXTENSION OF THE 
SUGAR ACT 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, this 
session of Congress is being requested 
again to consider revisions and extension 
of the Sugar Act. 

The curb on imports of sugar from 
Cuba will require additional allocations 
of sugar to quota countries and the allo- 
cation of increased imports to nonquota 
countries. 

As we approach the allocation of new 
and additional quotas to other sugar- 
producing countries, it is my hope that 
the State Department and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will give considera- 
tion to an arrangement of trading sur- 
plus agricultural commodities with coun- 
tries to which we give new sugar quotas. 

Inasmuch as many of the Central 
American and Latin American countries 
are deficient in their supplies of wheat, 
this will give us an opportunity to in- 
crease our shipments of surplus wheat to 
these countries. Brazil is one country 
that can and will supply us with addi- 
tional substantial quantities of sugar, 
and is also a country that must import 
great quantities of wheat and wheat 
fiour. The same situation would prevail 
in Peru and several other Latin Amer- 
ican countries. 

Since the United States is producing 
more wheat than the domestic market 
will absorb, this raises the possibility of 
an exchange which would benefit both 
the United States and the South Ameri- 
can countries. Latin America is today 
one of the major markets for U.S. wheat. 
There is a demand for much more wheat, 
but these countries must obtain the nec- 
essary exchange in order to be able to 
finance increased purchases. 

I recognize that there are many rami- 
fications to the U.S. sugar quota prob- 
lem; but I am confident that in the in- 
terest of both our Nation and the sugar- 
producing nations of Latin America, 
every consideration should be given to 
a trade arrangement whereby we can dis- 
pose of surplus agricultural products, 

With this thought in mind, I wrote 
the Honorable Christian A. Herter, Sec- 
retary of State, and the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Honorable Ezra Taft 
Benson, urging that their departments 
keep this in mind when additional sugar 
quotas are given to the countries. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of the letter I wrote the Secretary of 
State be made a part of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AucusT 26, 1960. 
Hon. CHRISTIAN A. Herter, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. SECRETARY: Congress is again 
considering changes in our Sugar Act, which 
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would further extend the powers of the 
President in regard to the allocation of sugar 
quotas. 

The proposed changes, together with the 
curb on imports of sugar from Cuba, offer 
an opportunity for the United States to shift 
its trade to traditionally friendly countries 
in South America. 

During your appearance before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee last week, I 
stressed the importance of keeping in mind 
the need for export of agricultural products 
and particularly wheat, to Latin American 
countries that are deficient in their supply 
of wheat. 

Wheat represents one of the greater outlets 
for U.S. production in South America and I 
believe that we, as wheat producers, are 
highly justified in protecting our interests 
by actively representing our position in the 
renewal of the U.S. Sugar Act. 

My proposal is Brazilian-Peruvian sugar 
for US. wheat. In considering how this 
could be achieved there are two approaches, 
both of which necessitate a U.S. sugar quota. 

1. Set aside a portion of the U.S. quota 
for exchange of sugar for US. wheat. The 
transaction to be consummated through 
commercial channels with sugar at the U.S. 
preferential price and wheat at U.S. export 
prices. (Discussions indicate that sugar ex- 
porters would accept world prices if a means 
could be found to market it without disrupt- 
ing U.S. sugar marketing procedures.) 

2. Set aside the U.S. quota gains from 
increased U.S. sugar consumption: Currently 
the gain is allocated to the signatory coun- 
tries which in effect increases their quota. 
This amount If set aside would not decrease 
existing quotas, but would give other coun- 
tries opportunity to slowly build up their 
exports to the United States. Again it could 
be stipulated that the exchange generated 
would be used for importation of U.S. surplus 
agricultural commodities. You will note I 
am suggesting surplus agricultural commod- 
ities, for it should have greater appeal and 
the primary needs in Brazil and Peru are for 
wheat so we would be assured of the majority 
of sales. 

These suggestions should have consider- 
able appeal to many, for it offers opportunity 
for increased wheat sales based on dollar 
marketing, with less dependence on Public 
Law 480. Although resembling a barter pro- 
gram, it differs in that it could be handled 
through commercial channels without in- 
volving governments in the financing and 
disposal, 

If it develops that additional sugar alloca- 
tions should be made to Brazil and Peru, I 
would make the following recommendations: 

1. Relate the additional allocations to an 
exchange for wheat. 

2. Brazil needs 150,000 tons additional 
sugar allocation to relate to the exchange 
value of 300,000 M.T. of wheat (sugar $120 
per ton—wheat $60 per ton) for the immedi- 
ate future, if we are to supply her wheat 
needs for the balance of 1960. 

3. Peru can supply and is eligible under 
the law for an additional 50,000 ton of allo- 
cations, representing 100,000 M.T. of wheat 
exchange, an amount which it is doubtful 
we will supply otherwise. 

4. It should be emphasized that such a 
proposal can be handled through private 
trade channels and support of US. trade 
should be solicited. 

Your personal interest in this matter will 
be greatly appreciated and if I can secure 
additional information for you, I will be 
most pleased to do so. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK CARLSON. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1960—CONFERENCE REPORT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
hour of 1 o’clock has arrived; and the 
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Chair lays before the Senate the pend- 
ing business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 12580) to extend 
and improve coverage under the Federal 
old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance system, and to remove hardships 
and inequities, improve the financing of 
the trust funds, and provide disability 
benefits to additional individuals under 
such system; to provide grants to States 
for medical care for aged individuals of 
low income; to amend the public assist- 
ance and maternal and child welfare 
provisions of the Social Security Act; to 
improve the unemployment compensa- 
tion provisions of such act; and for other 
purposes. 


PUBLIC ACCESS TO FEDERAL LANDS 
IN OREGON FOR RECREATIONAL 
AND OTHER PURPOSES 


Mr, MORSE. Mr. President, under 
date of August 10, 1960, I received from 
the Governor of Oregon, the Honorable 
Mark O. Hatfield, a letter in which he 
refers to the problem of assuring ade- 
quate public access to the various Fed- 
eral lands in Oregon for recreational and 
other purposes. With his letter, the 
Governor enclosed a copy of a letter on 
the same subject which he had written 
on the same date to the Secretary of the 
Interior, the Honorable Fred A. Seaton. 

Under date of August 23, I replied to 
the Governor's letter. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Gov- 
ernor’s letter to me; the copy of the 
letter the Governor wrote to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Mr. Seaton; and a 
copy of my reply to the Governor’s letter, 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Salem, Oreg., August 10, 1960. 
The Honorable WAYNE L. MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: As you know, the 
problem of assuring adequate public access to 
the various Federal lands in Oregon for 
recreational and other purposes has been one 
of great interest to our citizens for several 
years. Two public hearings on this subject 
have recently been conducted in Oregon; 
one by a subcommittee of the U.S. Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and another 
by our State committee on natural resources. 

In reviewing the transcript of these hear- 
ings it is apparent that complete solution 
of the access problem may necessitate legis- 
lation, but at the same time there exists 
@ continuing need for cooperation on the 
part of all concerned in the matter of pub- 
lic education. The people must be informed 
not only of their rights but of their re- 
sponsibility to safeguard all property, both 
public and private. 

I believe you will be interested in a recent 
action of the State committee on natural re- 
sources. At its July 19 meeting the commit- 
tee made the following recommendations, in 
which I have concurred: 

1. That the State actively support Federal 
programs to improve access to public lands. 

2. That the State continue and expand 
ne 3 of providing access to all State 
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3. That a State access committee be estab- 
lished to give mutual aid on the problem, 
Suggested committee membership would in- 
clude Federal land management agencies, 
State game commission, State board of 
forestry, State highway commission, and its 
parks division, and other State agencies in- 
terested in or managing land. This com- 
mittee would coordinate efforts of all agen- 
cies toward solution of the problem. 

4. That the State require recreational ac- 
cess and development on all hydroelectric 
projects. 

5. That the State support, encourage, and 
actively aid in any efforts to improve con- 
duct of recreationists. 

6. That the State show increased support 
of efforts to provide access by spending ad- 
ditional money to aid in it. . 

As we proceed to implement these policy 
recommendations I am writing to the Sec- 
retaries of Agriculture, Defense, and Interior 
as the administrative heads of the principal 
Federal land management agencies in Ore- 
gon, seeking their cooperation in this effort. 
A copy of a letter is enclosed for your in- 
formation. Similar letters are going to the 
other Secretaries, as well as to all Oregon land 
management agencies and representatives of 
land-use organizations. 

Certainly, if Oregon is to adequately meet 
the increasing demands of its citizens, as 
well as the millions of out-of-State visitors 
who come here annually to enjoy our great 
wealth of outdoor scenic and recreational 
attractions, we must do everything possible 
to assure that our public lands are available 
for entry, particularly when such entry is 
not inconsistent with maintenance of sound 
land management practices. Generally 
speaking, the cooperation of officials on a 
local and regional level has been outstand- 
ing; and I feel certain a like response will 
be forthcoming from the several Secretaries 
concerned. 

Knowing of your interest in this subject I 
thought you should be advised of steps which 
we are taking on the State level. I want to 
assure you of our support of any efforts 
which you may make in augmenting this 
State action, either through necessary legis- 
lation on a Federal level, or in encouraging 
continuing cooperation on the part of Fed- 
eral land management agencies. 

With all good wishes. 


Sincerely, 
Mank, 
Governor. 
Executive DEPARTMENT, 


Salem, Oreg., August 10, 1960. 
The Honorable Frep A. SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: As a part of the con- 
tinuing attention which we are giving to the 
problems of assuring adequate public access 
to the various Federal lands in Oregon for 
recreation and other purposes, we have now 
adopted the following broad policy recom- 
mendations: 

1. That the State actively support Federal 
programs to improve access to public lands. 

2. That the State continue and expand 
the principle of providing access to all State 
lands, 

8. That a State access committee be es- 
tablished to give mutual aid on the problem. 
Suggested committee membership would in- 
clude Federal land management agencies, 
State game commission, State board of for- 
estry, State highway commission and its 
park division, and other State agencies in- 
terested in or managing land. This com- 
mittee would coordinate efforts of all agen- 
cies toward solution of the problem. 

4. That the State require recreational ac- 
cess and development on all hydroelectric 
projects. 
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5. That the State support, encourage and 
actively aid in any efforts to improve conduct 
of recreationists. 

6. That the State show increased support 
of efforts to provide access by spending ad- 
ditional money to aid in it, 

These recommendations were made by our 
State committee on natural resources, which 
conducted a public hearing on access prob- 
lems. As you know, a similar hearing was 
recently conducted in Oregon by a subcom- 
mittee of the U.S. Senate Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee. 

We are now preceding to implement these 
policy recommendations, and it appears that 
the logical step is to seek the assistance of 
those named in item (3) above. It is my 
intention to invite representatives of all 
agencies and organizations to serve on such 
a committee as has been suggested. May I 
Say in extending this invitation that I ap- 
preciate the great cooperation which local 
and regional officials of the several Federal 
agencies managing land in Oregon have given 
in the past. 

The U.S. Forest Service, Fish and Wild- 
life Service, Bureau of Land Management, 
Bureau of Reclamation, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, Bonneville Power Administration, 
and Corps of Engineers, Department of the 
Army are among those agencies that I feel 
should be represented on the State access 
committee. Obviously, this committee 
would have no Official status, but would serve 
to coordinate the efforts of all concerned in 
the vital field of public information, It 
might also serve to point out the need for 
enabling legislation. 

I am hopeful that you will agree such a 
group could perform an important coopera- 
tive function, and do much to point the 
way toward eventual solution of a problem 
with which we are all concerned. Would you 
care to designate an Oregon representative 
of your Department or bureau, and advise 
me of this designation in order that I may 
contact him? 

With all good wishes, 

Sincerely, 
Marx O. HATFIELD, 
Governor. 


U.S. SENATE, 
August 23, 1960. 
The Honorable Mark HATFIELD, 
Governor, State of Oregon, 
State Capitol, Salem, Oreg. 

Dear GOVERNOR HATFIELD: Thank you for 
your letter of August 10 advising me of your 
interest and that of the State of Oregon in 
the field of access to public roads. 

As you perhaps know, this is a subject to 
which I have devoted a great deal of effort 
since I first came to the Senate. The fol- 
lowing are some of the major measures I 
sponsored in the Senate on behalf of a 
greatly expanded program of Federal forest 
access roads: ` 

S. 800 of the 80th Congress: This bill 
sought to authorize $25 million for access 
road construction. It passed the Senate in 
May 1947. 

Senate Joint Resolution 126 of the 80th 
Congress: This resolution called for annual 
appropriations of $25 million for the con- 
struction of access roads and trails in our. 
national forests. 

Senate Joint Resolution 196 of the 80th 
Congress: This called for the authorization 
of $30 million annually for the access road 
program of our Federal forests, 

Senate Joint Resolution 24 of the 81st Con- 
gress: This measure passed the Senate in Au- 
gust 1949. Its language would have author- 
ized annual appropriations of $30 million 
for Federal forest access roads. 

Senate Joint Resolution 32 of the 82d Con- 
gress and Senate Joint Resolution 86 of the 
83d Congress: These resolutions would also 
have authorized $30 million annually for the 
program of our Federal forest access roads. 
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S. 3420 of the 84th Congress: This bill 
called for a 12-year program of forest access 
road construction. It proposed fund au- 
thorizations ranging from $32 million for 
the first year to a maximum of $50 million 
per year for the final 10 years. 

S. 1136 of the 85th Congress: This bill also 
proposed a 12-year access road program, 
ranging from an initial $32 million up to $50 
million per annum for the last 9 years. 

S. 2240 of the 86th Congress, which I co- 
sponsored with Senator Murray, chairman 
of the Senate Interior Committee, called for 
appropriations of $40 million for fiscal 1961 
and $50 million for fiscal 1962 for develop- 
ment of forest roads and trails in our na- 
tional forests. 

It has always been my position that access, 
as such, and the construction of essential 
roads are part of the inseparable need to 
meet multiuse development for sustained 
yield harvest of timber, fire protection, rec- 
reation, mineral development, grazing, and 
wildlife and watershed protection. 

The Senate Public Works Committee this 
year in its report pointed out that over 40 
billion board feet of national forest timber 
is locked up due to lack of access. A sub- 
stantial portion of this economic loss is oc- 
curring in our State where we need an ac- 
celerated effort to provide the optimum 
amount of public timber to meet the needs 
of our No. 1 industry. By opening up our 
timber resources and by providing n 
roads we serve the other uses to which our 
forests are put. 

Recreation, our second industry, is one of 
tremendous and growing importance to the 
State of Oregon. Forest recreation is closely 
related to forest access roads and trails. I 
have always been of the opinion that access 
to our Federal forests for sustained yield 
goes hand in hand with access for recreation 
and other uses. 

My interest in forest access roads has been 
supported by many who have intimate 
Knowledge of the basic problem. Our O. & C. 
counties, for example, supported the 1950 
program of Secretary of the Interior Chap- 
man. This program assured equal access to 
the O. & C. lands by recreational, timber and 
other users. They have shown their further 
support by providing that one-third of the 
substantial payments to the counties in lieu 
of taxes shall be invested in these Federal 
properties for roads and reforestation. I am 
sure you are familiar with the special legis- 
lative history relative to the O. & C. formula 
of in lieu payments and that you will agree 
that the action taken by the counties re- 
flects a unique record not matched elsewhere 
in Federal-State relations concerning Fed- 
eral lands. 

Enlightened county leadership stood 
against harmful proposals advanced in 1954 
1955 by the then Secretary of the Interior. 
If adopted, these would have seriously weak- 
ened the O. & C. road regulations. 

Forward-looking county officials and I 
joined to make sure that fair and equitable 
treatment was accorded in the distribution 
of road funds from the so-called contro- 
verted lands. 

In 1953, when the present national admin- 
istration came to power, it found annual 
authorizations for forest development roads 
and trails, $17.5 million; forest highways, 
$23.5 million; parkways, $13 million; park 
roads and trails, $10 million; Indian roads, 
$6 million; and public lands highways, $5 
million. 

Congress just passed the authorization bill 
for the coming biennium. For fiscal 1963 it 
provides $40 million for forest development 
roads and trails; $33 million for forest high- 
ways; $16 million for parkways; $18 million 
for park roads and trails; $12 million for 
Indian roads and $3.5 million for public land 
highways. Overall, this is a 63 percent in- 
crease from what was in effect for fiscal 1953 
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with a 130 percent increase for forest devel- 
opment roads and trails—so important to 
Oregon. 

The Eisenhower administration has op- 
posed, not once, but four times, congressional 
action increasing authorizations for the 
highways and trails listed above. It has at- 
tempted to change the forest highway form- 
ula established by Congress to govern the 
distribution of this money to the States 
without consulting either the States or the 
Congress. It has sought to kill the forest 
highway and public lands highway authori- 
zations by demanding that they be trust- 
fund financed. In this process it has op- 
posed specific legislation introduced in the 
Congress by myself and others to meet access 
roads needs (S.J. Res. 86 of the 83d Cong., 
S. 3420 of the 84th Cong., S. 1136 of the 85th 
Cong., and S. 2240 of the 86th Cong.). On 
the two most recent bienniums the Eisen- 
hower administration urged that no authori- 
zation at all be provided for forest roads and 
trails. 

Since 1953, the administration has placed 
heavy reliance upon timber purchasers to 
construct access roads to the detriment of 
the counties, particularly those in Oregon, 
and to the detriment of lumbermen in the 
small business category. In 1953, deduc- 
tions in the price of national forest timber 
for construction of roads by timber pur- 
chasers were only $10 million, of which $3.9 
million was in Oregon. In fiscal year 1961 
these deductions climbed 370 percent to $47.4 
million of which $20 million will be in Ore- 
gon alone. In place of a loss of 25 percent 
of $3.9 million ($975,000) in 1953, Oregon’s 
counties now lose $5 million, an amount 
five times greater than that which they lost 
through timber purchaser road construction 
when the Eisenhower administration came to 
power. This revenue loss has been sus- 
tained by the counties because this admin- 
istration has opposed adequate appropria- 
tions for forest access roads. 

Against this dismal administration rec- 
ord the Senators from the West have done 
remarkably well in achieving progress. The 
time is long overdue for the States dependent 
upon the way in which Federal lands are 
managed to take some interest. 

The six-point program set forth in your 
letter certainly has my interest. Two of the 
points—Nos. 2 and 5—seem clearly to be 
State functions. 

On the other four points, it would be help- 
ful to me and to other western Senators if 
you would indicate the specific means by 
which the State proposes to support, give 
mutual aid, coordinate, require and finance 
access to and on Federal lands beyond that 
now set forth in existing laws. 

Specifically, on the Natural Resources 
Committee’s recommendation No. 4, to the 
effect that “the State require recreational 
access and development on all hydroelec- 
tric projects,” would such requirement ex- 
tend to Federal multipurpose dams, and 
if so, how would this recommendation be 
implemented? 

The endorsement of legislation before the 
Congress on a timely basis is a right the 
State has always had and the Oregon Legis- 
lature has on occasion memorialized Con- 
gress on forest development access road 
needs. Governor Holmes raised serious ques- 
tions about the proposed revision of the 
forest highway formula. How is it pro- 
posed to go beyond the procedures already 
available at the Federal level? 

Without some official status for the board 
suggested under point 3, how would it oper- 
ate in connection with long established 
liaison provided by law? For example, pro- 
vision already exists for forest highways and 
there is generally a good cooperative rela- 
tion between the Bureau of Public Roads 
and the States on other public land high- 
ways. What additional steps are needed? 
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Present law makes national forest pay- 
ments of 25 percent of revenues to the 
States, usable for local roads and schools, 
which need not be in the forests. Since 
1913, 10 percent of forest revenues have also 
been allocated to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for roads within the forest while since 
1921 there has been the biennial authoriza- 
tion of additional amounts from the Federal 
Treasury under the Highway Act. Does your 
sixth point propose to increase the counties’ 
portion of in lieu payments used for roads, 
thereby reducing the proportion available 
for local schools or does it propose the 
appropriation of some of the State’s own 
funds to provide access on Federal lands? 

Once I have a clear and complete under- 
standing of the desires of the State, I shall 
be delighted to work with you and our 
State legislature to assure early solution to 
our access problems. I shall continue my 
efforts to promote sound conservation and 
welcome your desire to join in this great 
work. 

Sincerely yours, 
WAYNE Morse, 


AL SARENA—A REPUBLICAN 
RECORD 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on Febru- 
ary 15, 1954, the Eisenhower-Nixon ad- 
ministration granted to Al Sarena Mines 
a patent on 23 alleged mining claims con- 
sisting of approximately 475 acres of 
timberland in the Rogue River National 
Forest, Oreg. 

These national forest lands had been 
reserved for the use and enjoyment of 
the people of the United States, both by 
Presidential proclamation and by acts 
of Congress. Patents to the alleged min- 
ing claims were issued under the 1872 
mining law; and the claims were esti- 
mated by the Forest Service to contain 
over 7 million board feet of timber, 
valued substantially at in excess of a 
quarter of a million dollars. 

The circumstances surrounding the 
unique procedures used by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in granting these 
patents were the subject of extensive 
hearings in 1955 and 1956. 

The majority report on the case made 
extensive findings and conclusions. The 
report is entitled The Al Sarena Case,” 
Joint House-Senate Report, Submitted 
by Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs and House Committee on 
Government Operations, 1956.” In- 
cluded in the majority report were find- 
ings that this company had sought pat- 
ents “to obtain a title to and market the 
timber, knowing from past failures and 
from analysis after analysis that the 
property offered no hope as a profitable 
mining venture.” 

The late Kerr Scott, then the esteemed 
senior Senator from North Carolina, sub- 
mitted individual views on the Al Sarena 
case, and in them he said: 

My only regret is that the majority did not 
go as far as I think it should have in its 
findings and recommendations. 


He expressed the view that the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, through abandon- 
ment of fundamental principles of 
Anglo-American justice, had given away 
some of the finest timber in the Pacific 
Northwest. 
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He further stated: 

The subterfuges, secret conferences, and 
secret procedures characterizing the granting 
of a patent on the Al Sarena claims are a 
sad commentary upon the political morality 
of our day, and that government should be 
based upon a firm foundation of honest 
answers to honest questions, rather than 
upon the shifting sands of political expe- 
diency. 


The minority views on Al Sarena con- 
tained four points. One of these indi- 
cated, in part: 

The patents * * * were properly and 
legally issued. 

The record since February 15, 1954, is 
clear. No evidence of bona fide commer- 
cial mining activity has been called to 
my attention. There was repeated tim- 
ber cutting in 1954 and 1955. In 1956, 
the claims were sold by Al Sarena mines 
to Steve O. Wilson, a logger in southern 
Oregon. When these claims were pat- 
ented, Al Sarena paid the Government 
$5 per acre as required by law. I am 
sure that Al Sarena did not sell the 
timber to Mr. Wilson for less than the 
current market value, which could be as 
much as $1,000 an acre for mature tim- 
ber. In addition, Al Sarena probably 
had available to it the advantageous pro- 
vision of section 631 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code. This permits timber owners 
to claim a capital gain, thereby making 
the transaction subject to a 25-percent 
tax rather than the higher ordinary tax. 
So the Government could have lost sub- 
Stantial tax revenue in the Al Sarena 
case, too. 

I hasten to point out that there was 
nothing improper in Mr. Wilson’s pur- 
chase, and I wish to cast no reflection on 
him for buying in 1956 what was then 
private property by reason of the Eisen- 
hower-Nixon administration giveaway, 
and what still is private property today 
due to a deplorable disregard of the 
public interest by that administration 

Mr. Wilson is a logger; he is not a 
miner, and his purchase of the property 
from the Al Sarena company is further 
proof of the fact that this so-called min- 
ing grant was never anything but a 
timber claim. 

In my judgment, it represents one of 
the great frauds on the part of the 
Eisenhower administration upon the 
public interest. 

Mr. Wilson cut timber from this prop- 
erty in 1957 and 1958. He cut none in 
1959, I am told, but he has cut some 
during the current year. On August 25, 
1960, I received a report from the For- 
est Service concerning timber cutting on 
these claims and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be included in the Recorp 
at the close of these remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the For- 
est Service estimates, of course, are un- 
official, and, as they point out, they are 
made in conjunction with slash disposal 
and fire protection work. There are 
other estimates filed by the owner with 
the State of Oregon which are official 
estimates. It is my understanding that 
something over 612 million board feet of 
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timber have been cut from these mining 
claims—mining claims which were noth- 
ing but disguised timber giveaways under 
the Eisenhower-Nixon administration. 

When this matter was before the com- 
mittee, it was estimated that the value 
of all the timber in 1955 was $231,775, 
and since that time there have been fur- 
ther advances in the price of national 
forest timber. 

It would be my guess that when the 
cutting is completed on the Al Sarena 
lands, the taxpayers of this country will 
have suffered a far greater loss than the 
estimates made in 1955. One-fourth of 
the revenues of the national forests are 
returned, for use on schools and roads, 
to the local counties where the forests 
are located. The Eisenhower-Nixon ad- 
ministration cheated the schoolchildren 
of southern Oregon out of money they 
should have received from the sale of 
this national forest timber. 

The national forests have always been 
administered under the principles of 
multiple use and sustained yield. Just 
this year the Congress passed legislation 
reaffirming this principle, with which 
this administration has finally desired 
to be associated. 

The timber cutting on the Al Sarena 
lands is not on the principle of multiple 
use or sustained yield, because it is not 
required for private lands. 

The Eisenhower-Nixon administration 
also gave a black eye to the legitimate 
mining industry in the West by permit- 
ting an alleged miner to receive a patent 
to land for which a mining patent should 
never have been granted. 

This is the record of Al Sarena, and it 
is a record which refutes completely the 
contention that the patents were “prop- 
erly and legally issued.” 

Mr. President, this Al Sarena case 
was one of the issues in the 1956 cam- 
paign against the administration’s can- 
didate, the previous Secretary of the In- 
terior, who has to share in history the 
responsibility for this giveaway. I 
warned in that campaign that as the 
facts unfolded with regard to future de- 
velopments in the Al Sarena case, they 
would disclose exactly what I am dis- 
closing to the Senate today. 

It was clear in 1956 that this was a 
fraudulent giveaway of the people’s 
timber under the guise of mining claims. 
Now we are beginning to see exactly 
what has happened to the public interest 
in regard to the Al Sarena case. It 
amounts to nothing else but a depriving 
of the people of this country of their 
rightful possession of the timber which 
never should have been given away by 
the Eisenhower administration under 
the kind of subterfuge in which it en- 
gaged when this fraud was committed on 
the public. 

The boys and girls of my State who 
have been cheated out of the educational 
money they ought to have been entitled 
to I am sure will hold to an accounting, 
in history at least, the sorry record of 
the Eisenhower-Nixon administration in 
this fraudulent deal they committed 
back in 1954, when the Al Sarena timber 
was given away under the guise of a 
mining claim. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., August 25, 1960. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR MoRsE: This is in response 
to your request for information on volume 
of timber cut each year on the Al Sarena 
mines since they were patented. 

The 23 claims were patented on February 
15, 1954. Since that time, Forest Service 
personnel have had no reason to go upon 
this patented land except for the purpose 
of preparing the annual hazard and con- 
servation status report for the State Forester 
of Oregon which we do for all private lands 
within national-forest protective boundaries 
where slash is being created as a result of 
logging operations. These reports are pre- 
pared in connection with a cooperative fire 
protection agreement between the State of 
Oregon and the Porest Service. 

In connection with this report which is 
prepared as of October 30 each year, an 
ocular estimate of the timber removed is 
made based upon an estimated acreage cut 
and an estimated balance per acre. These 
are casual observations without detailed 
examinations of the project. 

For these reasons, the following figures 
of timber harvested should be considered 
only as very general figures: 


[In 1,000 board feet] 
Year ending Oct. 30: 


1 Slash report not made until Oct. 30. 


Very truly yours, 
RICHARD E. MCARDLE, 
Chief. 
By: Epwarp P, CLIFF, 


CERTAIN PRACTICES OF THE POST 
OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
received a letter from the Reverend Mark 
A. Chamberlin, of the Oregon Federa- 
tion for Social Action, in regard to what 
he alleges in his letter—and the letter 
will have to speak for itself—is a course 
of conduct on the part of the Post Office 
Department of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration that is not in the public interest. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
letter of Reverend Chamberlin may be 
inserted in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks, and that my reply of August 23, 
1960, also may be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OREGON FEDERATION FOR SOCIAL ACTION, 
Gresham, Oreg., August 12, 1960. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Last fall, I protested 
the practice of the Post Office Department 
opening mail and holding it for a signed re- 
quest from the one to whom it was mailed. 
I appreciated your calling the attention of 
the Post Office Department to this, and re- 
ceiving the 2-page letter which they sent you 
inreply. They, of course, are simply carrying 
out orders from Congress. I wrote you again 
on December 11, and on December 16 I re- 
ceived your reply saying that you had brought 
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my letter to the attention of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. Since 
then, I have heard nothing further. A few 
days ago, I received another one of these po- 
lice-state cards. This one was from the 
San Francisco post office, station B, asking 
me let them know whether I ordered a 
publication, “Children of China.” They an- 
nounced it was being held waiting my order 
since it “contained political propaganda” as 
defined by the Foreign Agents Registration 
Act. 

1. If the United States is still a free na- 
tion, then what does Congress mean by pass- 
ing a law in peacetime giving some function- 
ary in the Post Office Department the right 
to open my mail? 

2. It it opens papers now, how long will it 
be before it opens letters, or is it opening 
letters already? If it opens foreign mail, 
when will it start opening domestic mail? 
Where does this kind of Fascist action end? 

3. Is the Senate of the United States an 
elected body of the people to pass police- 
state laws at the behest of certain powerful 
interests, or can it stand on its own two feet 
and maintain the liberties we so proudly 
boast? 

4. Is the Post Office Department to be con- 
verted into a spying agency, collecting signa- 
tures of people of independent mind who 
refuse to conform to the desires of a par- 
ticular party or group in power? 

5. Where does the Senate get the idea that 
it could legislate ideas and thought out of 
circulation or that it could spoonfeed the 
people who elect them? What is this but 
brainwashing of the American public? 

6. How much respect can a free people 
have for a Congress that operates on this 
basis? 

7. Is our democracy so weak that it cannot 
stand an onslaught of ideas from foreign 
nations? Are we so afraid of the ideas that 
will appear in a magazine, Children of China, 
that we have to ban it as political propa- 
ganda? Whatnext? May the good Lord de- 
liver us from ourselves. 

Please, Senator, let’s have some action on 
this matter so basic to American liberties. 
The President himself still stands, I be- 
lieve, behind his declaration of the exchange 
of peoples and ideas to help assure world 
peace, and yet the Post Office Department 
by the action of Congress stands as a barrier, 
telling us what we can, or cannot read. 

In appreciation of your concern in this 
matter, Iam, 

Most cordially yours, 
MARK A, CHAMBERLIN. 
AuGusT 23, 1960. 
The Reverend MARK A. CHAMBERLIN, 
Executive Secretary, Oregon Federation jor 

Social Action, Gresham, Oreg. 

DEAR REVEREND CHAMBERLIN: Upon receipt 
of your letter of August 12, I discussed with 
Senator OLIN JOHNSTON, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, the further protest you registered 
concerning the actions of the Post Office De- 
partment in withholding certain publications 
which the Department finds to contain po- 
litical propaganda within the meaning of 
the Foreign Agents Registration Act. 

Senator JoHNSTON informed me that the 
Senate Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service is continuing its study of this very 
technical and complex problem. He advises 
me that your further expression of views on 
this topic are welcome and that they will be 
given thorough attention by the committee. 

In all frankness, I should tell you that 
during this very difficult period of our cold- 
war relations with the Soviet Union there is 
little likelihood that the basic law which au- 
thorizes the Post Office Department actions 
to which you refer, will be modified. I hope 
that upon the election of a Democratic ad- 
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ministration the situation will change for 
the better but in the interim I anticipate no 
action by the Congress to modify the law 
under which the Postmaster General acts 
with respect to publications of the type men- 
tioned in your letter. I wish that I could 
give you a more encouraging report but I 
think that such development must await the 
inception of a more sensible foreign relations 
policy than that which has been demon- 
strated by the Eisenhower administration 
and Soviet Russia in the past several years. 
With kindest regards, 
Sincerely, 
WAYNE MORSE. 


HOUSING LEGISLATION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, there are 
undoubtedly a great many colleges and 
universities in the country which are 
watching with interest congressional ac- 
tion on the housing bill, S. 3670. 

This week I received a letter from Reed 
College in the city of Portland, advising 
me of the importance of this legislation 
to its own student body. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the letter from 
Mr. Carleton Whitehead, assistant to the 
president of Reed College, inserted at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REED COLLEGE, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Portland, Oreg., August 15, 1960. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator from Oregon, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I am writing because 
we have just determined that Reed College 
has a very direct interest in the college hous- 
ing provisions of the housing bill which is 
currently under consideration by the Con- 
gress. A study of our entering freshman 
class and returning students shows that we 
probably have at least 150 students seeking 
housing on campus in excess of our maxi- 
mum capacity, even if we overcrowd existing 
facilities far more than is satisfactory. 

This means that we must immediately be- 
come concerned with the construction of ad- 
ditional dormitories, which are completely 
dependent upon the continuance and finan- 
cial expansion of the college housing 
program. 

We would appreciate your interest in this 
educationally important measure and hope 
that you can advise us promptly of any defi- 
nite action which is taken, so that we can 
proceed with our plans without delay. 

Thank you for your consideration of this 
request. With best wishes, I remain, 

Sincerely, 
CARLETON WHITEHEAD, 
Assistant to the President. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION 
ACT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a letter I re- 
ceived, under date of August 17, 1960, 
from Mrs. Jean Jones in regard to the 
National Defense Act, be inserted in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PORTLAND, OREG., August 17, 1960. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Morse: I have just returned 

to my home in Portland after attending the 
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Modern Language Institute at the University 
of Oregon as a participant in the French 
section. Knowing your interest in all edu- 
cational matters I am writing you to ex- 
press my appreciation for this institute made 
possible under the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. 

The Modern Language Institute at the 
University of Oregon provided all the partic- 
ipants with unparalleled opportunities to 
improve themselves professionally. Instruc- 
tion in the new method of teaching foreign 
languages based on experience at the F.S.I. 
was given in a most skillful and interesting 
manner. The culture and civilization of 
France was presented in a course of unusual 
scope due to the scholarship and under- 
standing of the professor. Most important 
of all, practice in oral French was continuous 
not only in free conversation aided by 
French native speakers, but also in small 
classes under their direction. Classes for 
improvement of reading and writing skills 
as well were held. Every possible opportu- 
nity for improving all facets of ability in the 
language was given. 

The entire program of the institute, in- 
cluding housing and meals, was very well 
planned and carried out under the very able 
direction of Dr. David M. Dougherty. I feel 
sure that the success of the institute was 
due in no small measure to Dr. Dougherty's 
abilities as an administrator as well as his 
ability to understand and work with each 
participant. 

The institute was a most vital and stimu- 
lating experience, thoroughly worthwhile in 
every respect. None of us, I feel sure, yet 
realizes the extent of the benefits which will 
accrue to us as professional teachers as a 
result of our attending this institute. 

I earnestly hope that many more teachers 
of foreign languages will be able to attend 
similar institutes in the years to come. 

Sincerely yours, 
JEAN BRUERE JONES. 


NEWSPAPER HEADLINES 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, last 
evening I read the Washington Evening 
Star, a truly great paper. I enjoy read- 
ing it. I am a subscriber to the Wash- 
ington Evening Star. It had a little fun 
with me a few weeks ago in an editorial 
which called me Lynpon’s helper and 
said I was trying to help our distin- 
guished colleague the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. JoHNSON] get through a 
civil rights bill by offering the provisions 
of the Democratic platform. 

I want to return the compliment to 
the Washington Evening Star in kind, 
because I believe I have discovered one 
of the positive contributions in this ses- 
sion which was called by the Democratic 
leadership. It is, however, more of a 
contribution to the Democratic nominee 
than to the Nation. 

Last night I read the newspaper—I 
hope nothing I say will be considered as 
a criticism of this fine newspaper—and 
when I read it, I found the name “KEn- 
NEDY” appeared in the headlines 12 
times in the paper, and the name of the 
nominee appeared 16 times in articles 
on the front page of the paper. That 
kind of saturation must be extremely 
welcome to the Democratic leadership, 
representing, as it does, a report on the 
facts, which I do not criticize. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
is adept at making news. It is very help- 
ful to have this session in order that he 
make it. But I must say a good measure 
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of the journalistic exposure was damp- 
ened, if not washed away, by the head- 
line on the story on one of the inside 
pages of the newspaper. The headline 
was, “Wage Bill Foes Present KENNEDY 
With Dilemma.” The item is from Dug- 
way, Utah, and deals with “giggle gas.” 
By some sad misadventure, but perhaps 
with a certain poetic justice, the story 
under the headline discussed in great 
detail the development of certain gases 
by the Army Chemical Warfare Service. 
These gases are intended to put people 
gently to sleep, to lay them out flat and 
helpless, in certain cases to cause them 
to get hallucinations, sudden urges to 
hide, and giggling fits. 

I hope sincerely that the accidental 
identification of the distinguished junior 
Senator from Massachusetts with these 
noxious gases is not likely to gain justi- 
fication as the political campaign pro- 
gresses, 

In a word, let us express the hope that 
the prose of the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts, in which we know 
he is gifted, will not have such a soporific 
or debilitating effect on the millions of 
American citizens who are looking for 
truth through these gaseous clouds of 
political oratory. 

We all make errors in our lifetime. We 
make them every day, Mr. President. I 
am very considerate of anyone who 
makes errors, because no one makes any 
more than I. 

I thought attention ought to be invited 
to this little item, as evidence of the 
reason why we were called back into ses- 
sion needlessly, in a way which I opposed 
at the time, because we could have done 
our business during the regular session 
if there had not been a purposeful design 
to call us back in order to reap political 
benefit. Personally, I do not think that 
benefit has followed, but time will tell. 


REPORT OF BOARD OF VISITORS TO 
THE U.S. COAST GUARD ACAD- 
EMY 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
Friday, May 6, in company with other 
members of the Board of Visitors, I jour- 
neyed to New London, Conn., to inspect 
facilities of the U.S. Coast Guard Acad- 
emy. The visit was most informative, 
and I came away feeling confident that 
the officials charged with administration 
of the Academy are well abreast of their 
responsibilities and are giving good lead- 
ership to the institution. 

The Coast Guard Academy, in my 
judgment, has not shared as much in 
the generosity of the Congress as it 
merits. It has had to “make do” without 
many of the morale-building facilities 
that are today regarded as almost essen- 
tial for any educational institution. It 
has had to get along with some obso- 
lescent physical plant. Nevertheless, the 
Academy has continued to attract fine 
young American men and has given them 
the education they need for high quality 
service to their Nation in the U.S. Coast 
Guard. 

We in the Senate, and our colleagues 
in the House of Representatives, have 
unique opportunities to recruit high type 
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young men for the Coast Guard Acad- 
emy. Weshould do all we can to let high 
school seniors and the parents among our 
constituents know about the Academy 
and the qualifying competitive examina- 
tion that will be held across the Nation 
next February 20 and 21. 

Mr. President, I submit herewith the 
report of the Board of Visitors to the U.S. 
Coast Guard Academy covering the visit 
of May 6, 1960, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the body of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD immediately fol- 
lowing my remarks, 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF VISITORS To THE U.S. 
COAST GUARD ACADEMY, NEw LONDON, CONN., 
May 6, 1960 


The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 
The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES. 

GENTLEMEN: Pursuant to section 194 of 
title 14 of the United States Code, the fol- 
lowing Senators and Members of the House 
of Representatives were designated to con- 
stitute the 1960 Board of Visitors to the U.S. 
Coast Guard Academy. 

By the President of the Senate: Senator 
Prescotr Bus, Republican, of Connecticut. 

By the chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: Sena- 
tor E. L. (Bos) Barrterr, Democrat, of 
Alaska; Senator ANDREW F, SCHOEPPEL, Re- 
publican, of Kansas. 

By the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: Representative CHESTER BOWLES, 
Democrat, of Connecticut; Representative 
CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN, Republican, of 
Michigan. 

By the chairman, House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries: Representa- 
tive GEORGE P. MILLER, Democrat, of Call- 
fornia; Representative ALTON LENNON, Dem- 
ocrat, of North Carolina; Representative 
WILLIANX S. Mariiiarp, Republican, of Cali- 
fornia. 

Ex officio members: Senator WARREN Z. 
Macnuson, Democrat, of Washington (chair- 
man, Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce); Representative HERBERT 
C. Bonner, Democrat, of North Carolina 
(chairman, House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries). 

MEETING 

A meeting of the Board of Visitors was 
held at the Academy on May 6, 1960. The 
following members of the Board were pres- 
ent: Senator ANDREW F, SCHOEPPEL, Republi- 
can, of Kansas; Representative CHESTER 
Bow.es, Democrat, of Connecticut; Repre- 
sentative CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN, Republi- 
can, of Michigan; Representative ALTON LEN- 
NoN, Democrat, of North Carolina; Repre- 
sentative WILIA S. MAarLLIaRD, Republican, 
of California; Representative GEORGE P, 
MuLER, Democrat, of California. 

The following officials of the U.S. Coast 
Guard were also present. From head- 
quarters: Vice Adm. A. C. Richmond, Com- 
mandant; Capt. J. H. Wagline, Assistant 
Chief, Office of Personnel; Capt. G. R. Boyce, 
Jr., Chief of the Training and Procurement 
Division; and Capt. Mark A. Whalen, liaison 
officer. From the Academy: Rear Adm. 
Stephen H. Evans, Superintendent; Capt J. 
A. Alger, Jr. Assistant Superintendent; 
Capt. A. A. Lawrence, dean of academic in- 
struction; Capt. W. J. Smith, commandant 
of cadets; Capt. Thorburn S. McGowan, 
U.S. Public Health Service, medical director; 
and other U.S. Coast Guard Academy staff 
officers. 

INSPECTION OF BUIDINGS AND GROUNDS 

Upon arrival at the Academy, the Board, 
accompanied by the Coast Guard officers, 
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inspected the buildings and grounds. 
Board then had lunch with the 
Cadets. 


The 
Corps of 


BOARD SESSION 

The Board members, except Representa- 
tive MarlLianb, who was unable to remain, 
were joined by the Coast Guard officers in 
formal session. Senator ANDREW F. SCHOEP- 
PEL was unanimously elected Chairman of 
the 1960 Board of Visitors. 


SYNOPSIS OF THE MINUTES OF THE BOARD 
SESSION 


1. The Chairman expressed his regret on 
the part of the other designated members 
who could not be there by reason of other 
assignments. 

2. The Superintendent made a brief sum- 
mary, outlined herein, of his formal report 
submitted to the Board primarily by reading 
the Superintendent’s statement from the re- 
port and answering the questions of Board 
members. 

3. The Superintendent stated that the 
Academy has made progress in revising the 
standard curriculum to provide extra in- 
struction (enrichment) in the standard 
courses for cadets who are capable of absorb- 
ing the added workload and elective courses 
for cadets with superior academic i= 
who desire such additional work. 
Academic Council at the Academy ete Te- 
studying the entire curriculum to recom- 
mend further improvements in this pro- 
gram or other improvements considered de- 
sirable or feasible. 

4. In answer to a question from a Board 
member, the Superintendent advised that 
he could not say if Coast Guard cadets are 
superior students to those of the Naval 
Academy and Military Academy. However, 
he stated that facts showed the biggest ma- 
jority of Coast Guard cadets are from the 
top 10 percent of their secondary schools. 

5. A general discussion of the contents of 
the history course at the Academy ensued. 
The Board was informed that the course 
consisted of two terms of modern world 
history and, in the future, more emphasis 
will be placed on the Pacific and Asiatic 
area. 

6. The Board was informed that in addi- 
tion to the Academic Council, made up of 
heads of academic departments at the Acad- 
emy to assist the Superintendent, there is 
an advisory committee of distinguished citi- 
zens, primarily educators and some from 
industry, finance, etc., to advise the Com- 
mandant on Academy matters. 

7. The Board was informed that about 22 
percent of the total curriculum is in the 
general field of liberal arts and that this is 
somewhat lower than at Annapolis or West 
Point. 

8. The Superintendent stated that as a 
first step in improving the enrichment and 
elective program, some qualitative and quan- 
titative improvement in the staff is neces- 
sary. To this end he has instructed the 
Academic Council to recommend to him the 
composition, numerical strength and scho- 
lastic attainments of an ideal instructional 
staff for the Academy. He in turn will make 
a recommendation to the Commandant. He 
also indicated that certain provisions of & 
bill, H.R. 9449 (since enacted into Public 
Law 86-474, 86th Cong., first sess.) will be 
of considerable help in improving the in- 
structional staff. A general discussion of 
these provisions followed. 

9. In discussing the physical facilities of 
the Academy, the Superintendent first gave 
an outline of the history of the present 
Academy. From this phase of the Superin- 
tendent’s report, and his and the Comman- 
dant’s answers to questions of the Board, the 
following was learned: 

(a) The project of $2 million authorized 
by Congress in fiscal year 1959 for extension 
of cadet barracks, galley, and mess hall should 
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be completed by September 1960. The re- 
placed frame structures will be razed without 
delay. 

(b) With the support of the Board of 
Visitors, the Coast Guard in 1958 prepared 
a phased advance construction program for 
the Academy designed to provide other per- 
manent structures and facilities necessary 
for the expanded corps and to permit the 
razing of the balance of the obsolescent, 
temporary World War II construction. The 
general outline of the program was reported 
favorably by the Board of Visitors in Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 105, part 13, pages 
17398-17400. Under this program, the 
Coast Guard appropriation request for fiscal 
year 1961 includes two items which will ma- 
terially relieve the present classroom space 
problem, One in the amount of $122,000 pro- 
vides for extension of classroom space by the 
renovation of space in existing permanent 
buildings. The other, in the amount of $450,- 
000, provides for construction of a new main- 
tenance building so as to provide classroom 
and laboratory space now used for main- 
tenance shops in the existing permanent 
building. Additionally, the same appropria- 
tion request includes an item of $20,000 


for an engineering study of the characteris- ` 


tics and locations of future items listed 
below. 

(e) The balance of the projected construc- 
tion program is set forth below: 

(1) Auditorium: Construct an auditorium 
with adequate seating, stage, screen, band 
practice room, office space, and public retir- 
ing rooms. 

(2) Student activities building: Construct 
a building with necessary recreational facili- 
ties for the Corps of Cadets and officer per- 
sonnel, including ballroom, snack and soda 
bar, hobby shop, bowling alleys, and as- 
sociated spaces and facilities. 

(3) Fieldhouse: Construct a fieldhouse 
with indoor track, portable basketball court, 
squash courts, visiting team rooms, loeker 
rooms, and regulation swimming pool. 

(4) Playing fields: Provide necessary addi- 
tional playing fields. This project includes 
installation of a storm sewer to provide prop- 
er drainage to the present lower field and 
construction of a regulation - mile running 
track. 

(5) Docks and causeway: Rebuild Academy 
waterfront. 

(6) Officers’ quarters: Construct four 
buildings, each containing two sets of family 
quarters for Academy department heads. 
Alterations to the Superintendent's present 
quarters to provide more efficient layout of 
space for housing and entertainment of offi- 
cial guests are included in this project. 

(7) Replace wooden grandstand: Con- 
struct a concrete grandstand with seating 
capacity for about 4,000, utilizing existing 
reinforced concrete supporting structure. 

(8) Main entrance: Move main entrance 
approximately 200 feet toward parade 
ground so as to reduce present traffic hazard 
by providing longer “seeing” time for high- 
way and Academy traffic. 

(9) Modernization of service systems: 

(A) Electrical distribution system: Alter 
and improve the electrical system to pro- 
vide an adequate electrical installation. 

(B) Water and sewage system: Alter and 
improve water and sewage systems and pro- 
vide additional capacity as necessary. 

(C) Steam distribution system: Alter and 
improve steam distribution system to pro- 
vide an adequate heating system. 

(D) Communications system: Alter and 
improve communication facilities to pro- 
vide an adequate communications system. 

(10) Enlisted men’s recreation building: 
Construct a building with necessary recrea- 
tional facilities for enlisted personnel 
attached. 

(d) The bulk of the construction program 
of (c) above: Playing fields, athletic spaces, 
auditorium and service systems, sewage, 
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electrical, ete., will be designed to handle the 
needs of an estimated future expansion to 
approximately 850 cadets. Then when the 
requirements reach 850 cadets, the only in- 
creases necessary will be galley, messhall, 
and classroom space. 

(e) The construction program of (c) 
above will be subject to a critical engineer- 
ing study as to characteristics, priorities, and 
locations of facilities contemplated. As 
indicated in (b) above, the request for fiscal 
year 1961 includes an item for this study. 
Upon enactment of the pending appropria- 
tion bill, prompt action will be initiated on 
the classroom space extension projects so as 
to relieve pressures as soon as possible in 
that area. Upon completion of the engi- 
neering study, approximately September 
1960, the Superintendent will submit ap- 
propriate planning details relative to the 
balance of the program to the Commandant. 

10. A member of the Board indicated that 
members of the Board of Visitors visited the 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, A. Gil- 
more Flues, requesting that $6,675,000 for 
construction funds for the Academy be in- 
cluded in Treasury Department appropria- 
tion requests spread over a 5-year period. 

11. In discussing cadet matters, the Sup- 
erintendent reported that— 

(a) As of April 22, there were 560 cadets 
in the corps. Class of 1960, 137; class of 
1961, 136; class of 1962, 150; class of 1963, 
137. On June 8, 1960, the largest class in 
the history of the Academy will graduate. 
At least 135 cadets will receive their com- 
missions and degrees, over 50 percent of the 
number which entered 4 years ago. 

(b) The class of 1964 entering the Acad- 
emy on July 11, 1960, will number about 220. 
Of approximately 3,500 young men who 
competed for cadetship this February, 380 
are being offered appointments. Past data 
indicate that approximately 160 of these will 
either decline appointment or fail the final 
physical examination, leaving about 220 in 
the actual entering class. 

(c) As evident increase in academic in- 
terest exists among cadets. This may be at- 
tributed to a number of items. Probably 
the greatest single factor is the granting of 
more privileges to cadets on the honors list. 
At the end of the fall term, there were 143 
out of 560 cadets who made the list. Some 
of the increase was the result of liberalized 
ground rules; however, it is believed that by 
far the greater part was due simply to great- 
er academic effort by cadets. 

(d) On the weekends of March 31-April 3 
and April 7-10, a limited number of third 
class cadets and midshipmen of the four 
service Academies participated in an ex- 
change visit program. The purpose of the 
exchange visits is to acquaint cadets and 
midshipmen with the military training and 
academic programs of their counterparts, 
to help them toward an understanding of 
mutual problems, to establish personal rela- 
tionships, and to promote cooperation be- 
tween future officers of the Armed Forces. 
The cadets are enthusiastic about the pro- 
gram, which certainly seems to be paying 
dividends of understanding and friendship 
between Academies. 

(e) A visiting lecture program including 
notable and outstanding individuals is in 
existence. 

(f) Summer term plans including cruises 
have been completed. The first and third 
class cadets will embark on the USCGC 
Eagle, Yakutat, and Absecon and visit Ports- 
mouth, England; Oslo, Norway; and Le Havre, 
France. 

12. The Superintendent reported the re- 
sults of the Annual Conference of Armed 
Forces Academy Superintendents held on 
March 29-31, 1960, at the Naval Academy. 
The Superintendents unanimously: 

(a) Agreed that the methods of selecting 
candidates should go beyond measuring 
academic achievement and should attempt 
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also to measure leadership and motivation 
for a service career. That, although this is 
the practice, it should be extended. 

(b) Agreed that continuing research is 
needed in the fleld of admissions and that 
persons responsible for such research should 
meet each fall to exchange information and 
coordinate research projects. 

(c) Urged expansion of elective and en- 
richment programs. 

(d) Approved an athletic advisory group 
made up of the academy athletic directors 
to plan inter-Academy athletic policies and 
schedules. 

(e) Proposed a minimum tour of 4 years 
for officer instructors. 

(f) Ordered a public information program 
based on common objectives of the Acad- 
emies. 

(g) Reaffirmed the existing indoctrination 
program for incoming service Academy 
students. 

A discussion of some of the findings of 
the conference followed, particularly in re- 
gard to motivation of cadets for a career, 
selection procedures and attrition. The 
Board and the Coast Guard officers discussed 
in detail the Coast Guard’s efforts to pub- 
licize the Academy to assist in getting as 
many States as possible represented in cadet 
appointments while retaining the national 
competitive examination. When a member 
of the Board brought up the attrition prob- 
lem, the Commandant and the Superin- 
tendent explained many of the causes, at- 
tempted solutions and results. The Super- 
intendent was of the opinion that it was 
primarily a motivation problem because the 
vast majority of cadets can meet the re- 
quirements of the Academy. He stated that 
the present attrition rate is approximately 50 
percent but that the rate is not as impor- 
tant as the quality of the graduate. The 
Board was assured that all practical meas- 
ures are being taken to reduce the attrition 
rate without graduating an inferior product. 
A member of the Board expressed his opinion 
that congratulations were to be given for 
the improved attrition rate. The Comman- 
dant related some of the history of the attri- 
tion problem, and the Superintendent com- 
mented that the assignment by the Com- 
mandant of six company officers to work 
closely with cadets to improve motivation 
and eliminate unsatisfactory cadets early has 
been very beneficial. 

13. Members of the Board went into con- 
siderable detail concerning the Academy hos- 
pital, discussing prior criticisms, staffing, 
patient load, etc. The following report was 
made to the Board by the medical director: 

(a) Eleven nurses, one pharmacist and 
sixteen hospital corpsmen are assigned. 

(b) Two hundred and thirty-eight en- 
listed men are assigned to the Academy, 400 
are on vessels and approximately 2,000 are 
assigned to the training station, Groton, 
Conn. The Academy hospital must provide 
for any of these men needing hospitalization 
with a maximum of 50 beds available. 

(c) The Academy hospital has been ac- 
credited since 1955 by the Joint Council of 
Hospital Accreditation. 

(d) Approximately 100 outpatients are 
handled daily. 

(e) The daily inpatient average for the 
year was 22.6. Total number of inpatients 
was 676. 

({) Last year 34,456 treatments were given 
to active duty and retired personnel and 
7,946 to dependents. Twelve thousand pre- 
scriptions were filled. 

(g) An additional nurse is needed and a 
recommendation for the nurse has been 
properly made. 

(h) An explanation was given of the 
relationship of the U.S. Public Health Sery- 
fce to the Coast Guard including the method 
of obtaining. needed doctors, nurses, equip- 
ment and supplies. 
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(i) Emergency situations requiring addi- 
tional help would be met by the Public 
Health Service providing temporary assist- 
ance, 

(j) The same number of doctors, six, are 
assigned in 1960 as in 1955 but two more 
nurses are on the staff. 

(k) By reorganizing and placing under 
one medical officer, the medical facilities 
at the Groton Training Station and the 
Academy, a 400 percent increase in in- 
patient care and a 150-percent increase in 
outpatient care in the last 5 years have been 
handled with the same number of doctors. 

14. An Academy staff officer informed the 
Board concerning increased efforts in pub- 
licizing the Coast Guard in order to get more 
cadet applicants. 

15. In answer to questions from the Board, 
the Commandant and Superintendent ex- 
plained that cadet cruises were not made to 
the Pacific coast because of the time factor 
and a desire to have cadets visit a foreign 
port. However, the Commandant stated that 
in addition to the foreign cruise, a coast- 
wise cruise was made each year. 

16. A report on the present status of the 
library indicated that a sound plan of im- 
provement was in effect and that competent 
personnel were assigned and adequate space 
existed for normal growth. 

17. A member of the Board stated that the 
Commandant should submit to the Secretary 
of the Treasury every year for the next 5 
years a request for phasing and funding of 
each of the projects that have been planned 
for this period. He further stated that the 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, A. Gil- 
more Flues, gave the Board the impression 
that the Treasury Department would approve 
such a 5-year plan of budget requests for 
Academy construction needs. The Board 
member then stated that if funds are not 
requested as expected, the Board would get 
the requests on the floor of Congress. 

18. The Board was assured that copies of 
the $20,000 engineering study of the Acad- 
emy would be made available to them just as 
soon as the Coast Guard received it. 

19. The Board recessed until after the re- 
view of the Corps of Cadets. 


REVIEW OF CORPS OF CADETS AND MEETING WITH 
CLASS REPRESENTATIVES 


The Board observed the Corps of Cadets 
at a formal review. Immediately following 
the review, the Board met with representa- 
tives of each cadet class. 


CONCLUSION 


The Board commends the Superintendent, 
Rear Adm. S. H. Evans, and his staff for their 
efforts in maintaining the high standards 
of this institution, and the excellent caliber 
of the Cadet Corps. The Board wishes to 
extend its thanks to Adm. A. C. Richmond, 
Commandant; Capt. J. H. Wagline, assistant 
chief, office of personnel; Capt. G. R. Boyce, 
Jr., chief of the procurement divi- 
sion; and Capt. Mark A. Whalen, liaison ofl- 
cer, for the assistance rendered to them. 
The Chairman and members of the Board 
wish to express their appreciation to the 
regimental officers and other members of 
the Cadet Corps for their very helpful as- 
sistance to the Board in expressing their 
views on the functioning of the Academy. 
The Board earnestly recommends to all 
Members of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives that they assist in every way pos- 
sible in bringing the Coast Guard Academy 
to the attention of eligible candidates, and 
urging their constituents to participate in 
the nationwide competitive examination to 
be held on February 20 and 21, 1961. 

The Board urges all Members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives and particu- 
larly the members of the Senate Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries to visit the Academy, inspect its 
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buildings and grounds, classrooms and lab- 
oratories, and judge for themselves its fa- 
cilities and needs. fi 
ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, 
Chairman. 
CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
GEORGE P. MILLER. 
CHESTER BOWLES, 
ALTON LENNON. 
WILIA S. MAILLIARD. 


HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY: SET - 
TING THE RECORD STRAIGHT 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I addressed the Senate last 
night on the subject of housing for the 
elderly, but I was so restricted in the 
time I had that I desire to give my views 
as I had intended to express them. 

Mr. President, it is remarkable how re- 
sponsive and vigorous an administra- 
tion can become in an election year. 

Let the economy start drooping and 
watch the administration start boosting 
highway construction. 

Let the stock market begin tumbling 
and watch the Federal Reserve Board 
start cutting its discount rate and stock 
downpayments. 

Let the housing industry start slump- 
ing and watch the easing of downpay- 
ments on FHA-insured mortgages. 

Let talk get around that maybe our 
military defense is not all it should be and 
watch the Budget Bureau start releasing 
impounded defense appropriations. 

Let our deteriorating relations with 
Latin America become noticeable and 
watch the administration start unleash- 
ing bold, new programs for that area 
of the world—of course appropriation of 
money for these grand plans can wait 
till next year. 

Let the elderly make their voices heard 
and watch the administration, after 
years of torpor, concoct a health care 
bill to take care of every ill—provided 
that the debt-ridden States pick up half 
the bill, which of course will not happen 
for at least several years after the advent 
of the next administration. 

Let the children start bursting the 
seams of our schools and watch the 
administration finally come up with 
a build-now-pay-much-later plan to 
strengthen our school and banking sys- 
tems, and mostly the latter. 

Mr. President, though the remedies 
that have been proposed by the admin- 
istration for some of the critical needs 
facing the country may leave something 
to be desired, it is gratifying to know 
that we are finally getting some thinking 
started. Thus I would say we owe much 
more to our system of regular elections 
than we appreciate when certain parties 
are in command of the executive branch. 

I think there is a good illustration of 
this truth in the history of the new low- 
cost loan program for the construction 
of housing for the elderly. 

What is the record on the history of 
this legislation? 

In 1959 Congress authorized $50 mil- 
lion for low-interest, long-term direct 
loans for the construction of housing for 
the elderly. This program was modeled 
on the tremendously successful college 
housing program. 
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During the House hearings, however, 
the Housing and Home Finance Admin- 
istrator, Norman Mason, commented 
that— 


The administration believes that this di- 
rect Federal loan program would involve an 
unnecessary and undesirable use of Federal 
funds. It would compete with private en- 
terprise and would have the effect of smoth- 
ering the growing private interest in serving 
this field. 


Notwithstanding this concern, Con- 
gress included the elderly housing pro- 
gram in S. 57, the first general housing 
bill of that year. 

The President vetoed that bill, com- 
menting that— 


Needs in this area of elderly housing can 
be adequately met by private funds invested 
under the protection of Federal insurance. 


Hearings were then held on the Presi- 
dent’s veto message by the Senate Hous- 
ing Subcommittee, at which time Mr. 
Mason went so far as to say that— 
The direct loan provision in S. 57 for 
elderly housing would provide less housing 
than the present program is producing be- 
cause it would drive privately financed hous- 
ing out of the program. 


But as the very able junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire] pointed 
out during the same hearings: 

Under the existing PHA insurance program 
for elderly persons a typical project requires 
a rental of $87.50 for a one-bedroom apart- 
ment and $67.50 for an efficiency apartment. 
These are actual figures taken from the Vine 
Court project in Hartford, Conn, The figures 
come to an average per unit of $70.82. 

Who among the elderly can afford these 
typical accommodations under the FHA pro- 
gram? If we can assume that 20 percent 
of an income can be devoted to housing ex- 
penses, it would take a monthly income of 
about $354 (or $4,248 a year). * * * How 
many of our elderly possess this kind of 
Income? 

I have a table here showing the money 
income for families and unrelated individuals 
for 1957, the latest year available. It shows 
that of the families in which the head of 
the family is 65 or over the median income 
is $2,490 a year. What this means, of course, 
is that the FHA insurance program is geared 
to serve the upper half of the income scale 
among the elderly and cannot serve the 
lower half. 


I think, Mr. President, that the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin was being rather gen- 
erous in his suggestion that the FHA in- 
surance program is meeting all the needs 
of the upper half of the elderly income 
scale. But assuming that is the case, 
then it appears that the administration’s 
reasoning is that construction of housing 
to meet the needs of the lower half of the 
elderly income scale would dry up con- 
struction for the upper half. A strange 
thesis, I would say. 

Apparently the Members of Congress 
agreed, for the elderly housing program 
was included in the second housing bill 
of the year, S. 2539. 

When this bill reached the floor of the 
Senate in August of 1959, the distin- 
guished minority leader, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], declared 
that the existing FHA insurance program 
for the elderly housing is “doing well at 
normal interest rates.” 
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The Senator from Illinois went on to 
say that— 

Despite that, we have put a provision in 
the bill at a subsidized interest rate, and 
we continue a principle which in my judg- 
ment is unsound, because if we apply it to 
enough projects and enough activities it is 
the absolute and certain way of bankrupting 
a government. 


Nevertheless this presumably danger- 
ous and unsound program was signed 
into law on the third try by Congress. 

This year, in February, Mr. Mason re- 
turned to the Hill to inform the Senate 
Housing Subcommittee that the admin- 
istration was still opposed to the pro- 
gram. In his words: 

Although the President felt that, on bal- 
ance, the bill which became the Housing Act 
of 1959 should be approved, his signature of 
the bill did not constitute a change in the 
administration position with respect to direct 
loans for housing for the elderly. In view of 
this administration position, the President 
did not include an appropriation item for 
this program in the budget. 


The House, however, went ahead and 
appropriated $5 million to start the pro- 
gram on a pilot project basis. 

But when the bill came over to the 
Senate, Mr. Mason again returned to the 
Hill to inform Senator Macnuson’s Sub- 
committee on Independent Offices Ap- 
propriations that— 

We are in the somewhat unusual position, 
Mr. Chairman, of asking your committee to 
eliminate from the bill an amount which it 
proposes to appropriate. 

This is the sum of $5 million for direct 
loans to finance housing projects for the 
elderly. “ee 

It is easy to say, What harm can it. do 
to spend a few million dollars to build a 
handful of these projects on a pilot basis?” 
But we all know that Government programs, 
once started, tend to become self-propelling. 
I submit, Mr. Chairman, that it just 
makes good common sense that if this new 

should not be started for the reasons 
I have given, then equally it should not be 
started on a pilot or demonstration basis. 


There followed this exchange: 

Senator Macnuson. Well now, Mr. Admin- 
istrator, the Congress passed the bill, did they 
not? 

Mr. Mason. Congress passed a bill; yes, 
sir. 
Senator Macnuson. And the bill provided 
for a $5 million—— 

Mr. Mason. The bill provided for a $50 mil- 
lion direct-loan program. 

Senator MaGNuson. Direct-loan program. 
And that was a directive of Congress. 

Mr. Mason. Yes, it was. 

Senator Macnuson. And you say that the 
administration does not believe in that? 

Mr. Mason. That is right. 


When the appropriation bill came to 
the floor of the Senate on June 22 of this 
year, Mr. President, my colleagues on 
this side of the aisle enthusiastically 
supported my amendment to appropriate 
the full $50 million authorized by Con- 
gress last year. And after a conference 
with the House, a $20 million appro- 
priation was agreed to, and the bill was 
signed into law. 

Now, Mr. President, mindful of the ad- 
ministration’s persistent opposition to 
this program, and mindful of the minor- 
ity leader’s declaration that the present 
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program is progressing very well and his 
warning that this new program might 
well lead to the bankruptcy of the Gov- 
ernment, and even more mindful of the 
President’s willingness to impound ap- 
propriations in such grave areas as the 
national defense, I was not terribly san- 
guine that this program of low-cost hous- 
ing for the elderly would get off to a 
rapid or auspicious start. 

When I learned just the other day 
from the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency that over 1,000 inquiries had been 
received on this new program, I thought 
the administration would perhaps hold 
out in the hope that the applicants would 
settle for the conventional FHA insur- 
ance program. 

But no. Instead I find in the July 19 
issue of the New York Times that Mr. 
Mason is now an enthusiastic supporter 
of the direct loan program for elderly 
housing. 

Inquiring further, I learned that 
whereas there is a time span of around 90 
days between application and commit- 
ment on other FHA programs—which is 
somewhat longer than the time between 
now and November 8—the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency is gearing up to 
process the applications for this totally 
new and presumably dangerous and un- 
sound program in just 7 days. 

With the applications just starting to 
come in, I have no doubt that the ad- 
ministration will be able to process a con- 
siderable number of them in the very 
near future. 

I am very glad, Mr. President, to see 
this administration discharging its duty 
so diligently. As I say, we owe more to 
the electoral process than we sometimes 
realize. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS OF 
1960—-CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 12580), the 
Social Security Amendments of 1960. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the Social 
Security Amendments of 1960, which I 
hope will be known as the Kerr bill, as 
it properly should be, is near passage. 
The bill represents an important and 
progressive step in social welfare. It 
contains provisions which, in the con- 
troversy over the Anderson-Kennedy 
amendment, have, I think, been widely 
overlooked. 

At the beginning I wish to say I be- 
lieved and still believe that the Ander- 
son-Kennedy amendment would have 
improved the bill, and I urged its adop- 
tion, but that is now beside the point. 

I rise to inform the people of Tennes- 
see, through the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
of the provisions of the bill. The Kerr 
bill, H.R. 12580, the conference report 
on which we are now considering, au- 
thorizes Federal participation in pro- 
viding medical and hospital care for the 
aged citizens of America. The bill au- 
thorizes liberal participation by the Fed- 
eral Government in paying the cost of 
medical and hospital care for persons 
over 65 years of age, and provides vast 
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benefits for the elderly people of my 
State. 

Under the bill the Federal Govern- 
ment will pay 80 percent of the cost of 
medical care, including all doctors bills, 
hospitalization, dental work, nursing 
home care and other medical service for 
all those now receiving old-age assist- 
ance benefits in Tennessee, up to an 
amount equal to an average of $144 each 
year for each such old person. 

To obtain the full dollar amount of 
benefits to the State, one must multiply 
the $144 a year by the number of per- 
sons in the State receiving old-age as- 
sistance. These benefits are provided 
with the State paying only 20 percent of 
the cost in matching funds. There are 
54,600 persons in Tennessee now receiv- 
ing old-age assistance payments. 

Tennessee already has a limited medi- 
cal care program for persons receiving 
old-age assistance. This bill will make 
it possible greatly to improve the pro- 
gram in my State. Since the bill in- 
creases the Federal share of the cost of 
medical payments from 65 percent to 
80 percent, the State will be entitled to 
receive from the Federal Government 
additional funds for this purpose in the 
amount of $1,934,000 a year without in- 
creasing State matching funds at all. 
In other words, Tennessee will be able 
to pay for approximately $2 million a 
year more in the way of medical service 
without putting up any additional State 
money whatsoever. 

If Tennessee wishes to expand its 
medical care program—and I hope it 
will—for old-age assistance beneficiaries 
to the extent authorized by the bill, it 
may do so with only a modest increase 


- in State funds. By putting up an addi- 


tional $667,000 a year in State matching 
funds for medical payments, the State 
will receive additional Federal funds for 
this purpose in the amount of $4,610,000 
a year above the amounts now received. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I gladly yield to the Sena- 
tor who has steered this far-reaching 
bill to its final act of passage. 

Mr. KERR. I wish to express my deep 
appreciation to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee for what he has said, and to say 
to him that he has called attention to 
what the Senator from Oklahoma felt, 
and still feels, is one of the most signifi- 
cant features in the proposed legislation, 
and that is the strong encouragement 
and incentive which it provides to the 
States not now operating an adequate 
medical program for their needy aged 
to do so. The plan provides what the 
committee felt and what the Senator 
from Oklahoma felt and feels is the one 
incentive tha‘ will get that job done, and 
that is to provide Federal matching funds 
on a very liberal basis which, when ac- 
eepted by the States, will cause the States 
to inaugurate programs of medical care 
for their needy aged. Once they inau- 
gurate such programs it is the opinion of 
the Senator from Oklahoma—and he is 
most happy to know that his colleague 
from Tennessee feels the same way, and 
his great record would prove that—that 
out of that step will grow a broader, 
wider, and more effective program of 
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medical care in all of the 50 States, 
which will bring us toward the goal 
which we want to accomplish, and that 
is a more effective and adequate pro- 
gram of medical care for the needy aged. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator very 
much. 

Since the Senator has so kindly made 
the statement, I should like to ask him 
if he, as author of the bill, will confirm 
the fact that because the bill provides 
that the Federal share will be increased 
to 80 percent instead of 65 percent, 
States such as the State of Tennessee 
will receive considerable additional bene- 
fits without providing any additional 
matching funds? 

Mr. KERR. If the States are now 
providing matching funds, under the 
formula now in the law they will receive 
added Federal funds for the same 
amount of matching money. However, 
that was not the primary purpose of 
that provision in the bill. 

Mr. GORE. I understand; but that 
is one of the results. 

Mr. KERR. The primary purpose of 
that feature in the bill was to provide 
an incentive, because as the States begin 
to receive additional funds for their 
medical-care programs for the aged, and 
as their aged people and those who are 
interested in their welfare become more 
familiar with that feature of the bill, the 
natural reaction will develop in all the 
States to encourage the States to expand 
their programs. Certainly they will re- 
ceive additional matching money if they 
now have a program for the money they 
themselves provide, and that in itself 
will be an added incentive to them to 
further expand their program by put- 
ting more of their money into it. 

The Senator is keenly aware of the 
arithmetical equation. If the matching 
formula is 65-35, approximately $2 is 
given for $1; if the matching formula 
is 75-25, that is $3 for $1. But in this 
bill the matching formula in some areas 
will be 80 percent to 20 percent local, 
which is $4 for $1. 

That is the basis of the result which 
the Senator has referred to and identi- 
fied as being the great incentive provided 
in the bill for the States to inaugurate 
@ program or to expand and enlarge 
ai program if one is already in opera- 

on. 

Mr. GORE. With respect to expand- 
ing its medical-care program, if my 
State, Louisiana, Oklahoma, or any other 
State wishes to expand its program, ad- 
ditional funds are available to be 
matched. In the case of Tennessee, 
for medical aid to the old people on 
old-age assistance the Federal share 
would be at the ratio of 4 to 1. 

Mr. KERR. That is the limit of the 
application of the formula. I am not 
sufficiently familiar with the exact re- 
sult as to Tennessee. That is my opin- 
ion as to what would be the exact result, 
and I am certain that it would be very 
nearly, if not exactly, that. 

Mr. GORE. The report of the Senate 
Finance Committee confirms this ratio, 
and a representative of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare has 
verified it. 
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Mr. KERR. It is my conviction that 
would be the result, but, not having the 
figures at hand, I could not certify to 
it. That is my opinion. 

Mr. GORE. As has been illustrated, 
by increasing State matching funds by 
only $667,000 per year over the amounts 
already spent for this purpose, Tennessee 
will be in a position to pay the doctors’ 
bills, hospital bills, nursing bills, dental 
bills, medicine bills, nursing home bills, 
and any other kind of medical bill the 
State chooses to pay, of all the old people 
now receiving old-age assistance. The 
bill provides no limits at all on the 
amount of these medical services, unless 
the State decides to impose limits. Of 
course, some people receiving old-age 
assistance may have no medical bills at 
all, or only minor ones, in a given year. 
An average of $144 per year per person 
should be adequate to pay all essential 
medical expenses of all persons now re- 
ceiving old-age assistance. 

In addition to providing medical care 
for people receiving old-age assistance, 
the bill authorizes an entirely new med- 
ical aid program. It provides for pay- 
ment by the Federal Government of 76.55 
percent of the cost of medical care of 
persons in Tennessee who are over 65 
years old and who are not receiving old- 
age-assistance payments, with the State 
paying only the remaining 23.45 percent. 

The bill leaves it up to the State to 
determine what individuals will be eli- 
gible to receive this assistance. Every- 
one over 65 who meets whatever financial 
test the State of Tennessee decides upon 
would be eligible. The only restriction 
in the bill is that the State must submit 
and have approved a plan describing how 
it will determine who is and who is not 
financially able to pay for his own med- 
ical care. The committee report on the 
bill states that “a State may, if it wishes, 
disregard in whole or part, the existence 
of any income or resources, of an indi- 
vidual” in determining whether that in- 
dividual] is eligible for benefits. 

Presumably, any plan submitted by a 
State for determining eligibility would 
not be approved if the means test the 
State proposed was considered unreason- 
able. In an effort to get some idea of 
what might be considered reasonable, I 
questioned on the Senate floor the senior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], a 
principal author of the bill, on this point. 

I inquired whether a State might, for 
example, decide to make eligible “all of 
those with an income of less than 
$2,000 per year and net resources of less 
than $25,000.” Senator Kerr replied, 
“If that were the State plan fixed by 
your State for all of its citizens; yes.” 
When I inquired whether the State might 
make the test $50,000, Senator Kerr re- 
plied that, in his opinion, that could 
not be done consistent with the require- 
ment of reasonable standards. Thus we 
have to a degree, established legislative 
history on the range of reasonableness. 

Under this new program, just as in the 
case of medical payments for those on 
old-age assistance, a State plan may pro- 
vide for payment of any kind of medical 
bill that State wants to include—doc- 
tors’ bills, hospital bills, nursing bills, 
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drug bills, dental bills, eyeglasses, and 
indeed “any other medical care or re- 
medial care recognized under State law” 
are all authorized, with the exception of 
care of those suffering from tuberculosis 
and mental illness. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. That exception applies 
only where the persons afflicted are in 
State institutions. 

Mr. GORE. I am glad to learn that. 
Do I correctly understand that the bill 
would authorize payment for doctors’ 
calls or nursing services, for example, for 
persons with tuberculosis and mental ill- 
ness if the patient is not in a State 
institution? 

Mr. KERR. The conference agree- 
ment provides new features to help old- 
age assistance recipients and other aged 
persons who are in general medical hos- 
pitals and are diagnosed as having 
tuberculosis or psychosis. Under the 
provisions contained in present law, such 
persons would be immediately cut off 
from both cash assistance payments and 
medical care assistance. The conference 
agreement provides that all assistance 
will continue to be available for the next 
42 days after such diagnosis while the 
individual is in a general medical hos- 
pital. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator for 
that enlightenment. I had understood 
that no funds would be available for 
tubercular and mental patients, which 
I regretted. The Senator has given en- 
lightenment that makes the provisions 
of the bill more acceptable in this regard. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. My colleague is ren- 
dering a great service in making this 
address and in carrying on this discus- 
sion about what benefits will be available 
under the bill to the various States. I 
believe that all this will be an important 
part of the legislative history, in pointing 
out the appropriate officials of the var- 
ious States what is available and what 
legislation or rules and regulations they 
should adopt in order to participate in 
the program. 

As I understand, the Senator has said 
that as far as the bill is concerned, it 
places no limit on the amounts that may 
be paid to doctors and hospitals or nurs- 
ing bills for any one individual. 

Mr. GORE. The total amount of Fed- 
eral medical aid funds for recipients of 
old-age assistance is calculated on an 
average basis of $144 a year for each per- 
son. There is no limit on the amount of 
the medical bill nor on the number of 
days that a person may be in a hospital 
or in a nursing home for which payment 
may be made. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. In others words, it 
would be left up to the individual States 
to determine any limit they want to 
place on the amounts or length of time? 

Mr. GORE. That is true. The State 
need not place any limits, because no 
limits are contained in the bill. But if 
a State desires to do so, of course it can 
place such limits. If a State so desires 
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it need not participate in the program at 
all. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. As I understand, 
the payments will be made by the State, 
even though a large percent of the funds 
will be Federal funds. Is that correct? 

Mr. GORE. Fes; it is correct. Under 
the new program, for people 65 years of 
age and older who are not receiving old- 
age asistance, the Federal share is 76.55 
percent for Tennessee. The bill con- 
tains a variable matching formula for the 
different States. I have undertaken to 
explain exactly how the program would 
apply to Tennessee. In the new pro- 
gram, let me repeat, for those 65 and 
over who are not recipients of old-age 
assistance, the Federal share is 76.55 per- 
cent, and the State’s share is only 23.45 
percent. For the medical care program 
for those receiving old-age assistance in 
Tennessee the Federal share is 80 per- 
cent. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I know it is variable 
between the States. It can be ascer- 
tained as to other States by reference to 
the charts. I should like to know if I 
am correct in my understanding that the 
medical profession generally feels it is a 
good program, and they have no objec- 
tion to cooperating with the States in 
seeing to it that patients get the services 
which are contemplated and provided for 
in the various programs. Is that correct? 

Mr. GORE. So far I know, those in 
the medical profession have not opposed 
passage of the bill. I believe the senior 
Senator from Oklahoma can give infor- 
mation concerning the attitude of the 
medical profession generally toward the 
bill. I will yield to him, if he desires to 
respond. 

Mr. KERR. Did the Senator have a 
question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I inquired of my 
colleague from Tennessee if the medical 
profession generally supported the bill 
and the payment of medical, hospital, 
and other fees by the States, as contem- 
plated by the bill, and if they would co- 
operate fully. 

Mr. KERR. I cannot speak as to the 
degree to which the medical profession 
would cooperate. The bill had the 
wholehearted support, not only of all the 
aged people and welfare organizations in 
Oklahoma, but also of the medical, 
dental, and nursing professions in Okla- 
homa. 

The bill provides a system of vendor 
payments whereby, through the agency to 
be set up and provided with authority 
by the State, the medical and hospital 
costs can be paid by the State to the 
doctor, the dentist, or the hospital se- 
lected by the patient himself or her- 
self; and that has the unqualified ap- 
proval of the medical profession. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. There is not any 
opposition to the program on the part of 
physicians on the ground that it might 
tend to lead to socialized medicine? 

Mr. KERR. Just to the contrary. 
The medical profession regards the bill 
as being a great insurance factor for bet- 
ter medical services, for freedom of 
choice by the patients, for the absence 
of regimentation of their profession and 
its members, and as a real element of 
strength against socialized medicine. 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. The statement 
made by the distinguished senior Senator 
form Oklahoma is very important and 
constitutes a great contribution to the 
RECORD. 

I express appreciation to my colleague 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] for discuss- 
ing this matter today. It will be of 
great interest to the people in all the 
States, particularly the old people, who 
need medical and hospital service and 
treatment. 

Mr. GORE. I thank my distin- 
guished senior colleague. Congress has 
not passed a bill this year which will 
touch so directly the many people who 
are in pain and want, and those who are 
threatened with the financial catas- 
trophe that now results to many people 
from an extended illness, as does this 
bill. 

It is not possible to estimate the exact 
amount of Federal funds that would be 
available to pay the cost of the new type 
medical aid program in Tennessee. The 
bill simply provides that the Federal 
Government will pay 76.55 percent of 
whatever the cost may be. In my 
opinion, under the terms of the bill, the 
State of Tennessee, or any other State, 
could, if it so elected, submit and have 
approved a plan which would make eli- 
gible 9 out of 10 of all residents of the 
State who are 65 years of age or older. 

In summary, under the bill, it will be 
possible for Tennessee to provide for 
the payment of the medical expenses of 
all persons receiving old-age assistance 
and for up to 90 percent of all other 
persons in the State over 65 of age, with 
the State’s share of the cost limited to 
20 percent for those receiving old-age 
assistance and 23.45 percent for those 
not on the welfare rolls. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has suggested a 
standard of liberal requirements for 
those who are not under old-age assist- 
ance, and the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. KERR] agreed 
that that was the intention of the 
amendment he offered. Will the Sen- 
ator repeat the standards which he re- 
gards as rather extreme limitations of 
eligibility? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the senior 
Senator from Oklahoma replied to that 
question yesterday. The colloquy ap- 
pears on page 17851 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of yesterday. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. Gore. Let me be specific. Let us as- 
sume that my State authorized a plan with 
the participation of counties. I mention 
this example because I think the sentiment 
in my State is rather strongly in favor of 
county participation, with some small con- 
tribution on the part of the county to the 
cost of the program, thus making the county 
the administering unit. Such a plan would 
promote local self-government. It would 
provide better specialized care and service to 
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keep down the cost of the program. If the 
State of Tennessee enacted a program by 
which all those with income of less than 
$2,000 per year and net resources not in 
excess of $25,000, would my home county 
be in a position then to contract for an 
insurance program? 

Mr. Kerr. Provided the benefit were thus 
made available by your State in its program 
under this bill. 

Mr. Gore, For all of those with an in- 
come of less than $2,000 per year and net 
resources of less than $25,000. 

Mr. Kerr. If that were the State plan 
fixed by your State for all of its citizens; yes. 
. Gore. Could the State make it 
$50,000? Or would they come in conflict 
with the unreasonable? 

Mr. Kerr. That could not be done con- 
sistent with the language which I read to 
the Senator from Tennessee: 

“To provide reasonable standards consist- 
ent with the objectives of this title, and who 
are not recipients of old-age assistance, but 
whose income and resources are insufficient 
to meet all such costs.” 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator tell us what the 
1 and property requirements would 

Mr. GORE. The Senator from Okla- 
homa indicated that it was his view that 
a State plan making eligible for benefits 
those persons having an annual income 
of not more than $2,000 and a net worth 
of not more than $25,000 would be rea- 
sonable and within the standards set 
forth in the bill. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is, 
without limiting him beyond that point? 
Conceivably, a person might have more 
income or more property and still be 
eligible. 

Mr. GORE. Then I proceeded to ask 
the Senator from Oklahoma about a per- 
son having a net worth of $50,000. He 
expressed the view that if one had assets 
in that amount, a plan making him eligi- 
ble would come in conflict with the 
provisions of the bill and the legislative 
intent as spelled out in the committee 
report. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. Iyield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. It is my under- 
standing that the medical profession has 
endorsed the conference committee bill 
and has endorsed the payment of med- 
ical fees by the States. Is that correct? 

Mr. GORE. I have not personally re- 
ceived such an endorsement. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Or, at least, the 
ae profession has made no objec- 
tion. 

Mr. GORE. I have received no such 
objection. The senior Senator from 
Oklahoma said the conference report 
had the endorsement of the medical 
society of his State. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. That was my 
impression. If the medical profession 
approves the payment of medical bills 
by the different States, why does it ob- 
ject to the payment of medical bills by 
the Federal Government? What is the 
difference? 

Mr. GORE. That is a question which 
I am not in a position to answer. I 
would rather have physicians answer it 
for themselves. Such a position is dif- 
ficult to rationalize. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WIL- 
LiaMs of New Jersey in the chair). The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, today 
we have observed the birthday anniver- 
sary of our very distinguished majority 
leader, the senior Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Jounson]; and I think it both 
timely and appropriate that we have a 
little surprise for him, in the form of a 
birthday cake. I think it equally timely 
and appropriate that the minority 
leader, who at one time was a baker, 
should move—and I now so move—that 
the Senate stand in recess for 30 min- 
utes, so that we may cut the birthday 
cake of the distinguished majority 
leader. All are invited to the cake-cut- 
ting ceremony which will be held in the 
old Supreme Court Chamber. We invite 
all to attend. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Illinois. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 
o’clock and 3 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess until 2 o’clock and 33 min- 
utes p.m. 

On the expiration of the recess, the 
Senate reassembled, and was called to 
order by the Presiding Officer (Mr. 
Bunbick in the chair). 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1960—CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 12580), the 
Social Security Amendments of 1960. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, there 
is one feature of the conference report 
on the medical care bill that I deeply 
regret. For many years, ever since I 
served as a Member of the other body, 
I have been one of the Members of the 
Congress who have repeatedly introduced 
bills in an effort to remove or to lift the 
ceiling on the amount which retired peo- 
ple receiving social security may earn 
without forfeiting their social security. 

I have long left that one of the tragic 
errors of our generation has been that, 
after medical science has prolonged the 
life, health, and usefulness of our people, 
we should insist on putting such people 
on the shelf, failing to make some use of 
their experience and their talents, and 
condemning some of them to spend the 
sunset of their lives in idleness, frus- 
tration, and in many cases, unhappiness. 
Our older citizens have paid for their 
social security and I believe it is com- 
pletely unjust to deprive them of reason- 
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able opportunities for employment which 
make old age bearable. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COTTON. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I commend the Senator 
from New Hampshire for calling this 
problem to the attention of the Senate. 
I am aware of his long leadership in this 
field, and I have joined him on various 
occasions in an effort to have the ceiling 
lifted. I have been one of the authors of 
a number of bills which would lift the 
ceiling to $1,800 or $2,400 a year. 

Like the Senator from New Hampshire, 
I have been distressed by the conference 
report because, as I read it, it appears 
that the conferees lifted the ceiling by 
only $100, as I understand, to $1,300, with 
a complicated formula provided, which 
certainly is not a big step, although it 
is a movement in the right direction. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr, Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. As one who 
does not expect to vote for the conference 
report because of this and certain other 
actions that I thought could and should 
have been taken, let me point out how 
this plan would work. As it stands now, 
a person could earn $1,200 in 1 year 
without having his income reduced. To- 
day if he earns $80 in one month, his 
entire check is cut off for that month. 

The bill which we passed and sent to 
conference would permit that man to 
make $150 a month, whereas previously 
he had been limited to $100 in each 
month of the year. 

Mr. MUNDT. The bill would have 
made the ceiling $1,800 a year instead of 
$1,200, would it not? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. What 
has been brought back from conference 
is a measure that provides that if a per- 
son earns $1,500 in 1 year, which means 
that he earns an additional $300, he 
would be permitted to keep one-half of 
that amount. In other words, for every 
$2 that he earned, his social security 
benefits would be reduced by $1. Above 
that figure, for every dollar that he earns 
his income would be reduced by $1. It 
would have the same effect as if he were 
taxed 100 percent of his income. 

Mr. MUNDT. Is that provision not 
tantamount to developing a new concept 
of taxation, of taxing those least able 
to pay instead of those most able to pay? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It seems to 
me that there would be the imposition 
of a 100-percent tax on a poor man who 
is over 65 years of age. Perhaps it might 
have some salutary effect in helping him 
to understand how a millionaire feels 
when he is taxed at the rate of 90 per- 
cent on a quarter of a million dollars 
that he might make in a single year. It 
is a very poor substitute for what the 
Senate approved. 

Mr. MUNDT. The approach would 
do great violence to our American con- 
cept that taxation should be in conform- 
ity with ability to pay. 
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Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I am 
deeply gratified to find that other Sena- 
tors feel so strongly in this matter and 
have indicated their attitude during the 
course of my remarks. 

While the conference report—at least 
that portion of the conference report 
that has to do with the earnings limit— 
would seem to be an improvement over 
the present law, it is indeed a long way 
from what the Senate approved when it 
passed the bill. It is not half a loaf; it 
is not a quarter of a loaf—indeed, it is 
hardly a crumb. 

I was interested in the contribution 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana made in this colloquy. He 
confirmed the fact that the procedure 
outlined in the conference report to de- 
termine what earnings will be permitted 
elderly people is phrased in a rather 
complex and difficult way. I am afraid 
that elderly people, as well as the rest of 
us, will be somewhat bewildered when 
they try to find out where those elderly 
people stand. A slide rule and a set of 
logarithms may be required to determine 
what the conference report provides for 
this group of people. 

Apparently its impact on an individual 
would depend not only on how much he 
earns but also when he earns it—to be 
more precise, on the number of months 
in which his earnings are less than $100. 
But in most cases, under the conference 
report a social security beneficiary who 
earns over $1,200 will be only $150 better 
off, regardless of how much he actually 
earns. If he earns $1,700, $500 over the 
limit, he will have his social security 
benefits reduced by $350. 

I wish to make crystal clear that I do 
not vouch for the conclusions I have just 
drawn, because a hasty perusal of the 
conference report leaves most of us, I 
think, somewhat bewildered in our effort 
to analyze what, if anything, it provides. 

I expect that I shall support the con- 
ference report because of the many other 
important features it includes. But I 
am deeply disappointed. It gave me a 
great feeling of satisfaction, after all 
these years of striving to see the Senate 
finally enact a bill which raised the min- 
imum and which took away the shackles, 
at least, to some degree, that we were 
placing upon our elderly citizens. But 
after only a few brief days of happiness, 
the conference report is presented with 
this crushing disappointment, and we 
find our endeavors have largely failed. 
I for one—and I know the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana and 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York [Mr. Keatinc], among others—feel 
very deeply about this, as do many other 
Members of this body. We are not going 
to be satisfied with this crumb, this 
small bit of consolation, but we are going 
to continue to strive for continual im- 
provement. 

I am not being unjust when I say very 
frankly on the floor of the Senate that 
for years I have detected what I believe 
to be a steadfast and stubborn resistance 
to this measure by some who apparently 
feel that all job opportunities in this 
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country should be reserved for those 
who are in the prime of life, and that 
as soon as someone has reached the age 
of retirement, he ought to be stuck up 
on the shelf, supported by the taxpayers, 
and spend his last years in idleness. 

That is an extreme view, and it is an 
unfortunate view. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am delighted to hear 
the Senator say that the fight must go 
on. I assure him that I shall join him 
in it. Now that we have broken what 
we might call the “unsound” barrier by 
at least providing a complicated, tardy, 
and altogether inadequate step in the 
right direction, I hope that in subsequent 
Congresses we will be able to rectify the 
situation completely. 

I regret that by voting for the confer- 
ence report, as I expect I shall have to 
do, because of the other features which 
are in it, and because of the undesira- 
ble eventualities which might flow from 
a defeat of the conference report, we 
will be getting legislation in this area 
much less satisfactory than what we 
should have in medicare, and we do not 
place our stamp of approval on this sur- 
render by the conference report to the 
victory which we achieved on the Senate 
floor. 

Mr. COTTON. Knowing the Senator 
as well as I do, I know he will never let 
go, but will be steadfast in the fight. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield. 

Mr, KEATING. Like the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire, I shall 
probably have to vote for the conference 
report because of the many salutary fea- 
tures in it. I most emphatically want to 
indicate that I share the views expressed 
by the Senator from New Hampshire 
when he spoke of his regret over the ex- 
tent to which the conferees have negated 
what we did on the floor with reference 
to the earnings limitations for people 
eligible to receive social security benefits. 
Like the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire, who has been a leader in this 
field, I have long favored an increase in 
the social security earnings limitation. 
Several times I introduced legislation to 
that effect. Recently, I introduced an 
amendment to H.R. 12580, the Social 
Security Amendments Act, to increase 
this limitation to $1,800. I also intro- 
duced an amendment which would re- 
move it entirely. Although I would much 
rather have seen the second amendment 
adopted, I felt the $1,800 figure to be a 
realistic and reasonable one at the pres- 
ent time. I have commented many 
times on the elimination of the so-called 
social security retirement test, which 
provides that a person over 65 and under 
72, if he earns more than $100 a month, 
or $1,200 a year, loses a social security 
payment each month in which he earns 
over $100. 

As I understand the formula which the 
conference report has adopted, it is aimed 
at removing the disincentive to continue 
to work for persons eligible to secure 
social security benefits. There is the 
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possibility under the present formula 
that if a man continues to work he may 
lose more in benefits than he gains in 
extra earnings. This is wrong. It is 
high time we did something about it. 

What we have had for years is a situ- 
ation in which all authorities agree that 
older people should continue to live use- 
ful and energetic lives. Many people 
have told me about older workers whose 
temperament is such that to stop work 
would literally kill them. It is not quite 
easy to be inactive, as some people seem 
to think. Many older people fear retire- 
ment more than anything else that con- 
fronts them. 

The Labor Department under the ac- 
tive leadership of Secretary Mitchell, has 
urged older people to continue to work, 
thereby continuing to make their needed 
skills available to our economy. He has 
on many occasions reiterated the im- 
portance of skilled older workers and the 
need for them to devote as much of their 
energy as they can to the Nation’s econ- 
omy. 

On the other hand, the social security 
law of our land tells the same man, “Well, 
sure, there is no law against your con- 
tinuing to work, but you will lose a part 
of your social security benefits, for which 
you have contributed over the years, if 
you do.” 

The conference report on H.R. 12580 
establishes a formula which the Senator 
from New Hampshire has said will be 
extremely difficult to explain. It is diffi- 
cult enough now to explain it to the un- 
tutored. It will be even more difficult 
to explain it to an older person, who 
thought that he was a part of the insur- 
ance system and who thought that he 
could earn whatever he wanted to at any 
time and still at age 65 get his income. 
It is not easy to explain to a retired per- 
son that for every $300 a person earns 
above $1,200, he will get only half of that 
sum. People undoubtedly will say to us, 
“Why don't you do something about it?” 
What do we tell them? This is the first 
major change in the earnings test in 
years. 

I recognize the problem which the 
conference committee had. I do not 
want to be ungenerous to the conferees 
in what they have done. At least, they 
have taken a short step in the right di- 
rection. However, Mr. President, it is 
only a short one. 

Mr. COTTON. Would not the Senator 
from New York say it was a gesture 
rather then a step? 

Mr. KEATING. I agree that his is 
probably a more accurate statement. I 
assure the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire that it is as unsatisfac- 
tory a gesture to me as it is to him. I 
shall stand shoulder to shoulder with 
him in his efforts to raise the limitation. 
Eventually, I am as certain as I am that 
I am standing here that we shall recog- 
nize the fact that since we claim the 
social security system is basically an in- 
surance system, we must do away with 
the concept that those who are over age 
65 will be deprived of their social security 
benefits if they earn more than a certain 
amount of income, I am certain that 
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eventually we shall accept this proposi- 
tion, 

I recognize the problem of keeping the 
trust fund sound. That has always been 
the basis of the opposition to plans for 
raising the earnings limitation, All of 
us want to keep the trust fund sound. 
We should keep it sound. However, 
whatever is involved in additional costs 
in the tax on both employer and employee 
will, it seems to me, necessarily have to 
be made in order to do away with the 
present unrealistic concept that a per- 
son under social security is limited as 
to his earnings on the outside, if he is 
or wants to receive social security 
benefits, 

Iam grateful to the Senator from New 
Hampshire for having again called this 
important problem to our attention. 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It seems to 
me that if the Senator wants to do some- 
thing about this problem, he ought to 
vote against the conference report. That 
item comprises two-thirds of what is in 
conference. It is the very item about 
which he is talking. The reason why I 
fought it is that starting next year it 
will be necessary to have some increase 
in the social security tax, perhaps, if 
we keep it in. But if we are to have the 
benefit which we want, and for which we 
shall have to vote, then it will be nec- 
essary to keep the program in that way. 
There will be no material imbalance be- 
tween now and the first of the year. 
Next year we can have a social security 
bill which will provide for a modest in- 
crease in the tax to take care of it. How- 
ever, I fear that if we vote for the social 
security bill as it is now written, it will 
be 2 years before anything can be done 
along this line. I suspect that if the 
Senator’s party is successful in the elec- 
tion—and I do not discount that possi- 
bility for a moment—it will be necessary 
to wait 2 years before we will have an 
opportunity to vote on the same measure 
again. 

Mr. COTTON. Of course, it is nec- 
essary to have various avenues and 
means of approaching a desired end. So 
far as this particular point is concerned, 
no Member of this body is more zealous 
in a desire to attain that end than the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana. 
To that exent, I agree. 

However, it is necessary to be practi- 
cal. We were called back into this 
rather extraordinary session. I was not 
in favor of it at the time. We are oper- 
ating under pressure. If my senses do 
not deceive me, I have noted throughout 
the Senate Chamber some restlessness on 
the part of many Senators, on both sides 
of the aisle, who are running for re- 
election. I am informed that there is 
considerable restlessness in the House of 
Representatives. We shall not be hang- 
ing around here forever. I do not want 
to help to scuttle the whole bill because 
of one bad feature. 

The Senate has passed a bill. We have 
gone to conference. Members of this 
body who have served on committees of 
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conference, as I have, both as a Mem- 
ber of the House and as a Member of the 
Senate, know that this is a difficult prob- 
lem. I, for one, shall continue to strive 
for this particular feature. However, 
I do not want to be a part of the re- 
sponsibility of running the danger of 
scuttling the bill. 

I appreciate all the contributions 
made to the discussion by other Sena- 
tors, and I do not wish to take more of 
the time of the Senate, but before I con- 
clude I should like to add that my col- 
league, the distinguished senior Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], 
who is unavoidably absent for a time 
from the Senate this afternoon, has also 
been a sponsor of a bill to lift the ceiling 
on the amount which elderly people re- 
ceiving social security will be allowed to 
earn. Were he here, I know his voice 
would be joined to the voices of the rest 
of us concerning this point in the confer- 
ence report, which we so greatly deplore. 


REVISION OF BOUNDARIES AND 
CHANGE OF NAME OF FORT DON- 
ELSON NATIONAL MILITARY PARK 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Burpick in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 1066) 
to revise the boundaries and change the 
name of Fort Donelson National Military 
Park, and for other purposes, which was, 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


That in furtherance of the purposes of 
the Act entitled “An Act to establish a na- 
tional military park at the battlefield of 
Fort Donelson, Tennessee”, approved March 
26, 1928 (16 U.S.C. 428 and the following), 
and to facilitate an appropriate observance 
of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
Battle of Fort Donelson, the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized to designate for addi- 
tion to the present Fort Donelson National 
Military Park such lands and interests in 
lands adjacent to said park as in his discre- 
tion are nec to preserve and interpret 
this historic battleground, including the 
nearby historic Surrender House and the land 
upon which it is situated on Spring Street in 
the town of Dover, Tennessee, but the total 
area commemorating the battle of Fort 
Donelson shall not exceed 600 acres. 

Sec. 2. Within the area designated for ad- 
dition to such park under the first section of 
this Act, the Secretary is authorized to ac- 
quire non-Federal lands and interests in 
lands by purchase, by donation, by purchase 
with donated funds, or in such other manner 
and by such means as he may deem to be in 
the public interest, except that the Surrender 
House and land upon which it is situated 
shall be acquired only by donation or by 
purchase with donated funds. Administra- 
tive jurisdiction and control over lands ad- 
ministered by the Corps of Engineers, Depart- 
ment of the Army, above contour elevation 
$69 and which, under authority of the first 
section of this Act, are designated for inclu- 
sion in the park, shall, upon agreement of 
the administering agency, be transferred to 
the Secretary of the Interior without a 
transfer of funds. 

Sec, 3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of not to exceed $226,- 
000 for the purpose of acquiring lands, in- 
terests in lands, and improvements thereon 
as may be necessary for carrying out this Act. 

Sec. 4. Upon acquisition of the additional 
lands pursuant to authority contained in 
this Act, the Fort Donelson National Military 
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Park shall be redesignated by the Secretary 
of the Interior as the Fort Donelson National 
Battlefield, notice thereof shall be published 
in the Federal Register, and any remaining 
balance of funds appropriated for purposes 
of the Fort Donelson National Military Park 
shall be available for the purposes of the 
Fort. Donelson National Battlefield. 

Sec. 5. The administration, protection, and 
development of the Fort Donelson National 
Battlefield shall be exercised by the Secretary 
of the Interlor in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Act entitled “An Act to estab- 
lish a National Park Service, and for other 
p s”, approved August 25, 1916 (39 
Stat. 535), as amended. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DE SOTO NATIONAL MEMORIAL, FLA, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BurpıcK in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 1214) to 
amend the act of March 11, 1948 (62 Stat. 
78), relating to the establishment of the 
De Soto National Memorial, in the State 
of Florida, which was, on page 2, strike 
out lines 1 through 6 inclusive, and in- 
sert: 

B. By striking from section 3 of said Act, 
as amended, the figure “$50,000” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the figure “$175,000”. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


TRAINING OF COMMUNIST REVOLU- 
TIONISTS IN CUBA 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
August 22 issue of Time magazine, con- 
tains an essay entitled “Revolution for 
Export,” which develops the thesis that 
Cuba is a proving ground for revolution- 
ary methods and techniques looking to 
their use throughout Central and South 
America by the Communist leadership. 

The article draws a sobering picture 
of a Cuba where revolution is fast becom- 
ing the principal export, and of a Ha- 
vana which has become a sort of branch 
office where Communists have their col- 
laborators check in. 

I think it important that this article, 
so pertinent to the current conference of 
hemisphere foreign ministers in Costa 
Rica, be called to the attention of Con- 
gress, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REVOLUTION FoR EXPORT 

(Let us make Cuba the example. Let us 
make the Andes the Sierra Maestra of the 
Americas.—Fidel Castro.) 

Revolution is fast becoming Cuba's prin- 
cipal export. Perhaps not since the early 
days of the Russian revolution, when Lenin 
used Soviet diplomats to transmit instruc- 
tions and gold, has a government attempted 
such large-scale subversion of its neighbors. 

Cuban diplomats, like Nasser’s in the Mid- 
dle East, are supposed to appeal directly to 
the hemisphere’s people, going over the 
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heads of—and against—the governments. 
Last month Buenos Aires police raided a 
strategy meeting of the street-fighting com- 
mittee in honor of the Cuban revolution, 
and flushed the Cuban Embassy’s second sec- 
retary. Argentine agents have been able on 
two occasions to intercept and photograph 
the bags of Havana's diplomatic couriers. 
Both times they found copies of the cele- 
brated manual for guerrilla warfare written 
by Castro Henchman Che Guevara. On at 
least one occasion they found orders for 
Peronista terrorists. 


THE FRIENDS OF CUBA 


Havana's most consistent effort is prob- 
ably devoted to developing pro-Cuba fronts 
throughout the hemisphere. Venezuela’s 
Committee for the Defense of the Cuban 
Revolution, an amalgam of Communists and 
street brawlers, has grown so powerful that 
it is causing serious division within the po- 
litical coalition backing President Rémulo 
Betancourt. A few weeks ago, at the funeral 
of a local Castro leader killed by police, angry 
members carried his coffin, decked with the 
26th of July red and black colors, through 
the streets for 4 hours. Recently, when anti- 
Castro Cubans held a memorial service in 
Caracas Cathedral, committee members and 
the Cuban chargé d'affaires attacked the 
church. 

Hardly a group or area is too small for 
Cuban attention: Jamaica police who seized 
the chief of the island's Mau-Mau-like rebel 
Ras Tafarlans reported finding correspond- 
ence with Castro officials. Revolución, Cas- 
tro’s newspaper mouthpiece, devoted a 40- 
page supplement to calling Puerto Rico “a 
slave territory of America.” Communist- 
leaning Cheddi Jagan, a political power in 
British Guiana, got a red-carpet welcome in 
Havana. 


EARTHQUAKE AID: PROPAGANDA 


Pamphlets, mantfestoes, films and books 
pour from Havana to the hemisphere. 
Brazilian cops raiding a Cuban attaché’s 
hideout found posters calling for “Green and 
Yellow [Brazil’s colors] Revolution.” Chil- 
ean officials, looking through a ton and & 
half earthquake-relief shipment flown in by 
a Cuban plane, discovered that it was all 
propaganda and impounded the lot, 

As the little Comintern of the Western 
Hemisphere, Havana has also become a sort 
of branch office where Communists and their 
collaborators check in. Recent visitors to 
Havana range from Mexican Artist-Com- 
munist David Alfaro Siqueiros (see Mexico) 
to a couple of Costa Rican banana-union 
bosses who stopped in en route home from 
Moscow. The effect of this spreads all over 
the map. In Managua, Nicaragua, students 
rioted, burned the U.S. military attaché’s 
car, demanded that Roosevelt Avenue be re- 
named after Augusto Sandino, Yankee-hating 
Nicaraguan rebel of the twenties. In Ecua- 
dor, students and white-collar workers 
formed a Revolutionary Union of Ecuadorian 
Youth and donned Sierra Maestra-type 
khaki uniforms. In Bogotá, rioting pro- 
Castro students burned Uncle Sam in effigy. 


THE ALARMED REACTION 


Castro's very success at exporting revolu- 
tion is breeding a reaction. After an initial 
flirtation with the Cubans, liberal and 
leftist parties in Peru, Colombia, Venezuela, 
Costa Rica and Honduras have begun to 
rid themselves of radical Castro supporters. 
Puerto Rico's Governor Luis Mufioz-Marin, a 
stubborn early friend of the Cuban revolu- 
tion, last week got fed up and demanded re- 
call of the acting Cuban consul, charging 
that she was encouraging Puerto Rican 
separatist plotters to visit Havana. Vene- 
guela’s President Rémulo Betancourt and 
Costa Rica's ex-President José Figueres, both 
left of center, are no longer on speaking 
terms with Castro. 
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El Salvador, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Venezuela, and Guatemala have forced out 
Cuban envoys or broken off diplomatic re- 
lations. Colombia's President Alberto Lleras 
Camargo warned that he would break rela- 
tions “with any state which tries to utilize 
diplomatic privileges to inflict damages on 
us.” Peru summoned the OAS to consider 
Red infiltration into the hemisphere (see 
The Americas). 

Many Cuban career diplomats, dismayed 
by Castro’s use of embassies for revolution, 
have either quit or invited purging. Out 
so far: at least a dozen officers, including 
the ambassadors to Bonn, London, Ottawa, 
Bern, Rome, San Salvador. Last week Ha- 
vana's vice consul in Los Angeles, a diplo- 
mat for 18 years, proudly resigned from 
“Castro Brothers & Co., exclusive represent- 
atives of Moscow and Peiping in America.” 


TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
FOUNDING OF UKRAINIAN CON- 
GRESS COMMITTEE OF AMERICA, 
INC. 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, this fall 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, Inc., will observe the 20th an- 
niversary of its founding. This event is 
most worthy of recognition by the U.S. 
Senate, the people of America as a whole, 
and àll those who aspire to the goal of 
universal freedom. 

For 20 years the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America, Inc., has dedi- 
cated itself to keeping the hope of free- 
dom alive behind the Iron Curtain. In 
so doing, it has also helped to keep the 
free world alert to the evil of Communist 
imperialism. 

In the words of Prof. Lev E. Dobrian- 
sky, chairman of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America, the organization 
has served the national security of the 
United States by: 

1. Advancing the strategic value of all the 
captive nations, particularly those in the 
Soviet Union itself; 

2. Informing our fellow citizens about the 
independence struggles of the dozen cap- 
tive non-Russian nations in the U.S.S.R.; 

3. Exposing the many current myths about 
Soviet unity in all its alleged ramifications; 
and 

4. Proposing concrete ways and means to 
defeat imperialist Moscow in the cold war, 
the chief mode of which is psychopolitical 
and propagandistic. 


The free world owes a debt of grati- 
tude to the Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
tee of America, Inc., for its outstanding 
efforts in keeping hope alive among the 
captive peoples. 

On the occasion of the 20th anniver- 
sary of this organization, it would be well 
for each American to share in the spirit 
and dedication of its membership, trust- 
ing that, with the help of divine provi- 
dence, its objective of universal freedom 
will soon be realized. 


THE CONFERENCE REPORT ON THE 
SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1960 
Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I suggest 

the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut withhold that 
suggestion? 
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Mr. BUSH. If I may do so without 
losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
Dick in the chair), Is there objection? 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield at this 
time to me and also to the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], who wishes 
to join in colloquy with me? 

Mr. BUSH. Yes, if it is understood 
that in doing so I shall not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the conference report on 
House bill 12580, the social security 
amendments of 1960, I wish to make a 
brief statement in regard to the very 
interesting and the very warm debate 
and the ensuing votes which were taken 
on my amendment and on the so-called 
Anderson amendment. 

Although I am confident that the re- 
port will be approved, and I shall sup- 
port it, yet everyone knows that the 
conference report will take care of a 
relatively small part of our problem. It 
deals—and I think great credit for this 
is due the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
KERRI—with approximately 2,400,000 
people on old-age assistance and between 
500,000 and 1 million people who are con- 
sidered medically indigent. 

But, in addition, there are, at the very 
least, 10 million or perhaps 11 million of 
our people over 65 years of age who— 
and two separate voting groups in the 
Senate took an affirmative position in 
that connection—need the help of the 
Federal Government if they are to have 
an appropriate plan of medical care with 
Federal participation. 

The plan favored by the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and my 
plan differ. But I should like to take 
this occasion, prior to approval of the 
conference report, to state that it is my 
determination to work out with the 
Senator from New Mexico and with 
other Members who think as he does 
about this matter—and to work it out 
early in the next session—a medical-aid 
pian which will have Federal participa- 

on. 

Without arguing at the moment about 
the plan under which that will be done 
and whether it will or will not have any 
implications in regard to social security 
or general revenue, nevertheless I am 
confident that we can work out a plan, 
with Federal participation, which will 
give the 10 million Americans over 65 
years of age what they are entitled to— 
namely, a decent program of health 
care. I think this is assured by the de- 
grees to which our respective parties 
have advanced—as shown by the votes 
taken—in supporting the fundamental 
objective of both presidential candi- 
dates, and with the obviously united 
determination of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Members of this body, 
which I am sure is echoed in the other 


As one who was responsible for one 
of the two principal efforts made in 
the Senate in connection with amend- 
ments to this measure—although the 
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two amendments called for totally dif- 
ferent programs, both of which were 
subject to a considerable amount of op- 
position—I should like to express my 
confidence that not only can a program 
of this kind be worked out, but that it 
will be enacted into law. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield to me? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Let me assure my 
good friend, the Senator from New York, 
that I completely share his sentiment. 
I do not know exactly how the matter 
will be worked out, or what particular 
device will be used. But I am sure that 
so Many Members of Congress are de- 
termined to have something accom- 
plished in this field, that they will work 
a Pi it and will find a way to 

oit. 

I am happy that the Senator from New 
York has expressed his determination 
in that connection; and I assure him of 
my equal determination to try to do 
something to make certain that the peo- 
ple of this country will have the benefit 
of such a program, as a result of our 
determination to see that it is instituted, 
even though one plan has been offered in 
that connection by the Senator from 
New York and another plan has been 
offered by me. I warmly congratulate 
the Senator from New York on his sup- 
port, and I pledge him my support. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, at this 
time I shall suggest the absence of a 
quorum, because the Senate convened 
today at 11 a.m., but absolutely nothing 
has been accomplished thus far. I be- 
lieve we should either get down to work 
or go home. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I now sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the call of the roll may be 
dispensed with. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I wish to sa 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A Sen- 
ator cannot reserve the right to object 
on a request to dispense with the call of 
the roll, 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator from 
Georgia has asked unanimous consent to 
dispense with the calling of the roll. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A Sen- 
ator must either object or let the quorum 
call be continued. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I object. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak for a mo- 
ment on the reservation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A Sen- 
ator cannot make such a unanimous- 
consent request. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that fur- 
ther proceedings under the call be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask for 
recognition. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
a parliamentary inquiry. The Senator 
from Louisiana voiced objection, accord- 
ing to what I heard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Subse- 
quently the majority leader made the 
request. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I objected to rescinding the order 
for the quorum call. I did not hear the 
soft tones of the majority leader. If he 
wants to do that, it will be easy enough 
to get a quorum call. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I said it loud enough to be heard. 
I asked that further proceedings under 
the call be dispensed with. The Chair 
ae “Without objection, it is so or- 

ered.” 

There are a goodly number of Sen- 
ators present to hear the Senator from 
Louisiana, if the Senator from Louisiana 
will proceed. Let the Senator from Con- 
necticut make his statement. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I point the 
finger at no one, but the Senate has been 
called here in an unusual Saturday ses- 
sion in order to try to do business and 
act upon the conference report. We have 
been here 4 hours and have gotten no- 
where. I asked for a quorum call, in- 
tending to ask for a live quorum, so we 
could either get on with the business or 
go home. I do feel, having agreed not 
to insist upon a live quorum, that we are 
entitled to some assurance that other 
Senators will be cooperative and get on 
with the business, and let Senators say 
what they have to say about the confer- 
ence report, make their statements as 
brief as possible, and have some consid- 
eration for other Senators, so we can 
get out. 

Iam sick of sitting around all the time 
when we are accomplishing absolutely 
nothing. I do not think it is in keeping 
with the best traditions of the Senate, 
and I object to it. 

I shall not object to the withdrawal 
of the quorum call, but I do think Sen- 
ators should get down to business so we 
can get on with our business today and 
get out of here. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


[No. 313] 

Aiken Case, S. Dak. Gruening 
Allott Chavez Hart 
Anderson Church Hayden 
Bartlett Clark Hickenlooper 

1 Cooper Hill 
Bennett Cotton Holand 
Bibie Dirksen Hruska 
Burdick Dworshak Humphrey 
Bush Eastland Jackson 
Butler Ellender Javits 
Byrd, W. Va Engle Johnson, Tex. 
Cannon Ervin Johnston, S.C. 
Capehart Fong Jordan 
Carlson Frear Keating 
Carroll Gore Kefauver 
Case, NJ Green Kerr 
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Lausche Moss Scott 
Long, Hawaii Mundt Smith 
ng, La, Murray is 

usk Muskie Symington 
McCarthy O'Mahoney e 
McClellan Pastore Thurmond 
McGee Prouty Wiley 
McNamara Proxmire Williams, Del 
Magnuson Randolph Williams, N.J 
Mansfield Robertson Yarborough 
Monroney Russell Young, N. Dak. 

orse Schoeppel Young, Ohio 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DoucLAs], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. Hartke], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], and 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN], are absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] is absent 
because of illness. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Morton], and the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTON- 
STALL] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHEL] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. MARTIN] 
is absent by leave of the Senate on of- 
ficial business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A 
quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall vote against the adoption 
of the conference report because in my 
judgment the Senate will be making a 
bad mistake by agreeing to it. 

I make that statement notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the bill brought to us 
from the conference is basically a good 
bill. I believe I have voted for almost 
everything in the bill. I supported ev- 
erything in the bill as it passed the 
Senate. 

I do not oppose anything in the bill. 
My reason for voting against the confer- 
ence report is that we could have done 
much better than we did. The Senate 
gave us a bill much better than the one 
brought back from the conference to the 
Senate. 

Yesterday I made the comparison that 
in my judgment when one looks at that 
which was in conference and at the re- 
sult of the conference it is as though 
one left a chicken in the henhouse 
over night and came back the next 
morning to find nothing but feathers 
left. 

We had in conference only certain im- 
portant items. There were good pro- 
visions in the bill as it passed the Sen- 
ate and as it passed the House. Most 
of the provisions were self-financing pro- 
visions and called for no increase in the 
social security tax. 

One of the best of them all was a 
proposal that the disability insurance 
hae Sige at any age, rather than only 
age 50. 
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With respect to the public assistance 
features, the Senate bill was a vast im- 
provement, I salute the great senior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the 
principal sponsor of last proposal in the 
Senate bill, which would make it possi- 
ble to have tremendous additional Fed- 
eral matching. It is estimated that in 
the first year the matching funds would 
be approximately $220 million, to help 
the States provide care for anyone need- 
ing help. 

Mr. President, that is one of the mat- 
ters which was in conference. As one of 
the conferees, so far as I could detect, 
there was never the slightest doubt that 
the particular provision was going to be 
agreed to. There was not doubt for a 
moment. In fact, to the best of my 
recollection, we did not even have to 
compare the House provision with the 
Senate provision. 

Undoubtedly the able manager of the 
bill, the senior Senator from Oklahoma, 
had gone to great efforts to get in touch 
with House Members, with Senate Mem- 
bers, and with those who serve in the 
executive branch of the Government, 
from the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget down, to make sure the pro- 
vision was properly cleared in many 
quarters, even beyond those with re- 
spect to which I have any knowledge. 

The conference did not even have to 
discuss the provision. The House con- 
ferees were ready to take it from the 
beginning. One thing which undoubt- 
edly helped was that the able chairman 
of the House conferees, Mr. MILLS, is a 
Representative from the State of Ar- 
kansas. Under the proposal, Arkansas 
would get a great deal of additional 
money without the necessity of putting 
up additional funds, and would have the 
benefit of 80 percent Federal matching 
for this type of care, whereas up to now 
that State has been limited to 65 per- 
cent Federal matching. It would be 
4 to 1 Federal matching, instead of 
only 2 to 1. 

There was not even any discussion of 
taking the House provision in that re- 
gard. There was not even any compar- 
ison. As one who served in the con- 
ference, I had to ask the able and 
competent adviser from the executive 
branch of the Government, Mr. Bob 
Myers, exactly what the House provision 
provided, and what was the difference 
between the House provision and the 
Senate provision, because we did not 
even discuss it. That much was clear. 

Then there was a relatively minor 
controversy that no one cared about. I 
think either side would have traded the 
point to get its way on some other 
point. I refer to the question whether 
doctors would be covered. While many 
of us felt that doctors would be wise to 
seek and obtain social security cover- 
age, it was our impression that it was 
the announced position of the American 
Medical Association that they did not 
want to have coverage for their mem- 
bers, and many of us felt it would be 
the better part of wisdom to wait until 
the physicians and surgeons requested 
coverage. We felt that it would be good 
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policy to handle the question in that 
way, and it would be more appealing to 
the physicians and surgeons. 

The Senate conferees prevailed in 
their position. However, in my judg- 
ment, if we had to yield the point in 
order to secure some other important 
point, the Senate conferees would have 
been willing to so yield. 

Therefore, three major provisions re- 
mained in controversy. In my judg- 
ment, we could have obtained all three 
of them if the Senate conferees had 
been willing to fight for them. We 
could not obtain any of them if the 
Senate conferees were not willing to 
fight for them. The outcome would de- 
pend upon how much the points would 
mean to us. If we had been willing to 
insist that those provisions be retained, 
my guess is we could have retained 
them. What were they? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield before he pro- 
ceeds to state those three provisions? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. To advert for 
a moment to the fact that physicians 
and surgeons are omitted from the con- 
ference report and to the statement that 
the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana has made that there was a feeling 
that physicians and surgeons would be 
admitted within the beneficent coverage 
of social security as soon as the heads of 
the American Medical Association indi- 
cated that it desired to do so, is not the 
Senator from Louisiana fully familiar 
with the fact that in every referendum 
taken of physicians and surgeons, and 
notably in referendums taken in the 
States of Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, 
and New Jersey, from 60 to 68 percent of 
the physicians and surgeons polled evi- 
denced an intent, a wish, and a desire to 
be included under the coverage of social 
security? Is that not a fact with which 
the Senator from Louisiana is familiar? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I regret to say that I cannot say it 
is a fact. I do not know. My impres- 
sion is that polls have been taken in 
some States in which a majority of phy- 
sicians and surgeons have indicated that 
they wanted to be covered; in other cases 
the majority indicated that they did not 
want to be covered. 

The Senator has asked whether I 
know. I must say that I do not know, 
but I yield to his superior knowledge on 
that subject. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. The junior Sen- 
ator from Ohio, who was at one time a 
member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives, 
knows that fact, and it appears to the 
junior Senator from Ohio that, unfortu- 
nately, the Board of Delegates of the 
American Medical Association is not re- 
sponsive to the will of its members, 
which is regrettable. 

However, I regret also that physicians 
and surgeons will not be included. I do 
not share the feeling that I have heard 
expressed that until the physicians and 
surgeons clean their own house and have 
a board of delegates responsive to their 
wishes they should be kept out of social 
security. But for the time being I will go 
along with that determination. I hope 
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that sometime next year, when we fur- 
ther amend the social security law, we 
shall include self-employed physicians 
and surgeons. 

Finally, like the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana, I regret very much that 
the conferees did not return to the Sen- 
ate, and that we do not have today a 
much better conference report for the 
welfare of the aged people of our coun- 
try than we have. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I now yield 
to the senior Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to add 
something to what my colleague has said 
on this subject. I have had communi- 
cations which reveal that the polls taken 
in Ohio showed a desire on the part of 
physicians and surgeons to be covered, 
but finally a formula was proposed to be 
applied on the basis of weighting the 
statistics, and by the application of that 
formula, the final judgment reached 
was that there is not a desire on the 
part of the physicians and surgeons to 
be covered. 

If the subject is considered next year, 
I think it would be well worth while to 
make inquiry and to ascertain whether it 
is not a fact that the physicians do wish 
to be covered, and to ascertain whether 
by some formula the will of the physi- 
cians has been frustrated. I rise to 
make that statement in order to give 
support to what my colleague has said to 
the effect that word has come from Ohio 
that physicians and surgeons wish to be 
covered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have voted against covering 
physicians and surgeons because my im- 
pression has been that in the State from 
which I come the majority of physicians 
and surgeons have not desired coverage. 
My guess is that if they really understood 
the benefits, particularly the young doc- 
tors, and understood how much more 
they would receive through that plan 
than under a private insurance program, 
they would want it. However, they have 
never educated themselves to that degree 
on the subject. That being the case, I 
am of the opinion that the majority of 
the doctors in the area from which I hail 
do not at this time desire coverage, al- 
though I believe eventually they will re- 
quest it. 

We then come to the four major items 
that were in conference. 

First, let us consider the one that the 
House sent to us, which was a proposal 
that would reduce the number of quar- 
ters of coverage required in order for a 
person to qualify for social security pro- 
tection. That proposal was contained in 
the House bill. The Senate removed it 
without any real conviction. If I recall 
correctly, there was a very substantial 
vote, even in the Senate committee, to 
retain that provision. During the con- 
siderations in the executive sessions, I 
believe that the member who had moved 
to strike out that provision even moved 
to reinsert it. It was the judgment of 
the junior Senator from Louisiana that 
the striking of that provision, if it had 
no other purpose, would have given the 
Senate a little bargaining power to bar- 
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gain with the House, by which we would 
accept some of the provisions that the 
House had voted, provided they would 
accept some of the provisions that we 
had voted. 

That is not how the compromise 
worked out. It worked out the other way 
around. The compromise was, in effect, 
that we would drop the social security 
benefits which we have previously voted, 
provided the House would drop most of 
the benefits which it had voted. 

So we went to conference with these 
varying proposals that would have 
meant about $1.2 billion of additional 
social security benefits. 

We brought back to the Senate a bill 
that would provide about $250 million of 
social security benefits. It was con- 
tended that the Senate bill would require 
an increase in the social security tax. 
I suppose it would, although not this 
year. That subject could have been 
taken care of next year, because the in- 
crease this year, so far as the social 
security cost is concerned, would have 
been very, very small. Most of these 
measures go into effect somewhat grad- 
ually, and some of them not even until 
the following year. 

One of the other points in conference 
was the provision which would be the 
most expensive coastwise of any provi- 
sion in the bill. The Senate voted to 
insert a provision that a man could earn 
$1,800 a year without losing his social 
security benefits. He could have the 
benefit of full retirement and still earn 
$1,800 each year. That provision would 
have meant that a man could work and 
make $150 a month without losing his 
social security benefits. 

As the measure now stands, after a 
man earns $100, if he makes one addi- 
tional cent above that $100 in a month, 
he loses his entires month’s check. So 
if he earns $100 in a month—and I be- 
lieve the figure is $100—he is in a posi- 
tion to receive his entire $125 check. 
But if he makes one penny extra, that 
Penny would cost him $125. The effect 
of that provision would not save money 
for Uncle Sam, in my judgment, so 
much as it would cause people to post- 
pone their decision to retire. 

But to liberalize would cause more 
people to retire, and that would increase 
the cost of the program by 0.19 percent 
of payroll, or roughly two-tenths of 1 
percent of payroll. That would be the 
increased cost if that provision were 
to go into effect. 

It was contended that there would be 
some imbalance in the fund if this fea- 
ture were retained. Undoubtedly it 
would be necessary to have voted an in- 
crease in the social security tax some 
time next year if we were to retain the 
same amount of increase in the fund 
that we have. The Senate voted for it, 
and I believe that the Senate in voting 
for it probably realized that that would 
be the situation. This was the most ex- 
pensive thing, costwise, in the bill. 

What compromise was worked out in 
this field? Well, the compromise was 
that a person would be permitted to 
earn an additional $300, on condition 
that his income from social security 
would be reduced by $150. In other 
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words, for every dollar he made he would 
have his social security benefits reduced 
by 50 cents, the so-called 2-for-1 rule. 
Thereafter, for every dollar that the 
person made, he would have his social 
security benefits reduced by $1, or the 
1-for-1 rule. After $1,500, he would be 
working 100 percent for the Federal 
Government. It works out the same as 
a 100-percent tax. I suppose the bill in 
that respect has some salutary effects, 
because it is impossible for poor people 
to understand what millionaires mean 
when they complain about a 91-percent 
tax on their income above a certain 
amount. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I wish to be sure that 
I understand what the Senator is saying. 
The present law requires that a person 
cannot earn more than $1,200 without 
forfeiting his social security payment. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 
rect. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senate increased 
the $1,200 limitation to $1,800. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. I had introduced a bill 
to increase the sum to $2,400, and I was 
told that it would create some actuarial 
programs in that regard. I had hoped 
that we could raise the amount to $2,400. 
However, in the Senate, we set it at 
$1,800. What did the conference do? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The con- 
ferees agreed to a kind of package ar- 
rangement, which eliminated most of 
what was in all the suggested revisions 
of this proposal, and cut the amount 
from $1,800 to $1,500, with the proviso 
that the difference between $1,200 and 
$1,500 would represent an area in which 
every time a man made a dollar, his 
check would be reduced by 50 cents. 

Mr. CLARK. So, in effect, that is 
what the Senator meant when he made 
his reference to chicken feathers. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is part 
of the feathers we brought back from 
the hen we put into the henhouse. The 
difference in cost is substantial. The 
cost of what the Senate gave us was 0.19 
percent of payroll. What we brought 
back to the Senate will be 0.02 percent, 
or roughly 10 percent of what the Sen- 
ate gave us to take to conference. 

Then there was the provision to re- 
duce the age of retirement for men to 
age 62. In that instance it was explained 
to us by the executive branch of the 
Government that we were going in the 
wrong direction anyway, and that we 
should be going in the direction of in- 
creasing the retirement age, instead of 
reducing it. This provision was dropped 
out of the bill. It would have cost 0.05 
percent of payroll. 

Then a compromise was made on the 
House provision which provided that a 
person during the last 10 years must 
have one quarter in four quarters. That 
was the House provision. The compro- 
mise provides that the person must have 
one quarter in three quarters of cover- 
age. The House provision would have 
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made it possible for an additional 600,- 
000 people to have paid a certain amount 
of money into the social security fund, 
and to get what would in most instances 
be the minimum social security benefits. 
By going to 1 in 3 quarters rather than 
1 in 4, 200,000 people have been cut off 
and will not get the benefits. I knew of 
no objection by anyone in the Senate to 
the additional coverage which would 
have been provided. 

So, as a package arrangement, it was 
agreed in conference to reduce the $1,800 
as I have described, the retirement for 
men was dropped, and the 1 in 4 quarter 
coverage was reduced to 1 in 3 quarter 
coverage, the latter resulting in 200,000 
people being denied the benefits under 
the social security plan. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Thereby the 
bill would be so pared down in cost that 
it would not be necessary for the House 
to send us a social security bill next year. 
In other words, the long range estimates 
show that there will be no necessity for 
increasing the social security tax. I do 
not believe that the Senate was too much 
concerned about the danger of having 
to increase the social security tax. That 
argument never made much impression 
on us in the Senate, when we were 
discussing the bill. My impression was 
that Senators felt if these things were 
desirable, they recognized they would 
cost some money. 

Mr. CLARK. Would the Senator try 
to explain again the one in four quarters 
and the one in three quarters? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It works in 
this way. A person, during the last 10 
years, from 1950 to 1960, may have 
worked during part of that time when 
he was covered and during part of the 
time when he was not covered during 
the last 10 years. 

Under present law, he must have been 
working and paying taxes for one quarter 
out of every two quarters, or 50 percent 
of the time. That means, roughly speak- 
ing, that he must have 5 years of credit 
for paying the social security tax to get 
any benefit at all. 

Mr.CLARK. Any benefit under exist- 
ing law? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Any social 
security benefit. The money contribut- 
ed by these people goes into the fund. 
Unfortunately, this is usually in the case 
of people with low income. If they do 
not have that earned credit of 5 years, 
they get no benefits. The House pro- 
posal was that if they had been working 
in covered employment for one quarter in 
every four quarters, which means that 
they had social security coverage for 2% 
years, they would have the benefit of 
social security payments and the other 
protection of disability in matters of that 
sort provided by the social security 
system. 

Mr. CLARK. What did the Senate 
bill provide? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senate 
struck it out completely. I will say to 
the Senator, however, that it was my im- 
pression—and other members of the 
committee can dispute this if they care 
to do so—that in taking it out, those of 
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us who take the responsibility for it, 
really felt it was not important, because 
it left us a little bargaining room with 
the House. I personally felt it was just 
as well that it worked out that way, even 
though I voted against striking the 
provision, because it would give us an 
opportunity to tell the House that if 
they would take some of the benefits 
we had in the bill, we would take some of 
the benefits in their bill, and thus pro- 
vide us with some leverage. I had hoped 
that the leverage would work on the in- 
cop side rather than on the exclusion 
side. 

Mr. CLARK. Did the conferees sus- 
tain the Senate’s position? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. No; the 
compromise was midway between the 
two. The compromise was that a per- 
son must have worked three and a third 
years, in effect, during the last 10 years, 
or one quarter out of every three quar- 
ters since 1950. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senate bill, then, 
did not do anything for these people. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I never 
knew of any real objection to the House 
provision, and my guess is that if Sen- 
ators had understood the provision the 
Senate would have gladly taken the 
House provision. My guess is also that 
the Senate conferees would have been 
glad to negotiate on that point. The 
House conferees apparently had taken 
the position on their side, even before 
they sent us a bill, and they wanted a 
bill which would have some benefits in 
it but which would not increase the so- 
cial security tax. 

So while they could go along with some 
very minor increases—for example, the 
type of thing where they were given 10 
percent of what they were asking for 
with increased income limitations—and 
go along with minor things which 
sounded good but did not mean a great 
deal, they could not very well go along 
with these substantial things the Senate 
had voted for. To do so might have 
— some requirement to increase 
cost. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a final question; I 
shall not detain him longer. 

The conference report retained, did 
it not, the provisions in the Senate bill 
which make medical payments available 
for individuals receiving old-age assist- 
ance? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. There 
was not the least bit of controversy 
about that, so far as I could detect. If 
there was, I was not aware of it. I 
assume that Senators understand that 
that money does not come from the so- 
cial security fund. It comes from gen- 
eral revenues. While some additional 
appropriation might be required in the 
future, there is no social security tax. 
That comes under a different title and 
is not under the social security cover- 
age, as we think of it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE.. The Senator from 
Louisiana has mentioned the percent- 
age by which the cost of this program 
would have risen after all these benefits 
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had been put into effect. What would 
have been the percentage of increase? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It was 0.28 
percent. In other words, roughly one- 
quarter of 1 percent would have been 
the cost if we had taken the House pro- 
posal plus the Senate proposal. In other 
words, if we had reduced the retirement 
age for men at an exempt income up to 
$1,800, and had taken the highest pro- 
vision, one quarter out of four in cover- 
age for the last 10 years, it would have 
made persons eligible for benefits, al- 
though not this year, because some of 
these benefits will not go into effect un- 
til sometime next year. This year there 
would be very little cost. It would be 
regarded as unimportant. However, 
next year, the long-range estimate would 
be a cost of 0.28 percent—roughly, one- 
quarter of 1 percent. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Translating that into 
dollars, what does it mean? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, One percent 
of the payroll is roughly $2 billion. 
One-quarter of 1 percent would be about 
$500 million annually. 

I suppose it would be best to read a 
memorandum prepared by Mr. Robert 
Myers, the department expert who is on 
the floor, for whom I have the very 
highest regard, and who, I believe, has 
been as completely nonpolitical and non- 
factional as any person who has com- 
plete knowledge of the program. 

If the actuarial lack of balance, now 
at 20 percent, which is two-tenths of 1 
percent of payroll, were not to be in- 
creased beyond one-quarter of 1 percent, 
and, if all the above amendments were 
to be adopted, the payroll tax rate 
would need to be increased one-eighth of 
1 percent on employees and one-eighth 
of 1 percent on employers, or by one- 
quarter of 1 percent. 

If the actuarial lack of balance were 
to be eliminated, if all those provisions 
were adopted, the benefit outgo in 1961— 
the next calendar year—would have 
been increased by 81 ½ billion over the 
present law. This would have resulted 
in a trust fund decrease of more than 
81 billion, assuming no increase in the 
social security tax. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That would have 
been the cost if the entire program had 
been put into effect? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. On an an- 
nual basis. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. What is the 
cost of the program as it is set forth in 
the recommended bill? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Out of the 
items in dispute—and I am not referring 
to some of the items which might have 
existed elsewhere and are not in dis- 
pute—that which we are bringing to the 
Senate would cost, roughly, one-seventh 
of that. So divide by 7 through $500 mil- 
lion, and the Senator will see what we 
have brought back. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Seventy million dol- 
lars? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes; $70 
million. In benefits, we have brought to 
the Senate, in social security, where we 
asked for $500 million—not the entire 
$500 million—a bill which amounts to 
$70 million. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Is my understanding 
correct that the annual total cost of the 
bill as it was originally passed by the 
Senate would have been $500 million; 
and that the total cost of the bill we are 
now asked to approve is $70 million? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am afraid 
that a yes-or-no answer would be a lit- 
tle misleading. There were certain 
things in the bill like extending the cov- 
erage for disability below age 50, where- 
as now a person must be over age 50 to 
be covered for disability. There was no 
official Department position on that, but 
while some cost may have been added, 
as I understand it, the disability fund 
is increasing and gaining. The fund now 
has $2 billion net. 

I observe Mr. Robert Myers on the 
floor. He is seated beside the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr]. Perhaps 
if he moved over here, where he would 
be available, I might get that informa- 
tion from him. 

There are one or two items in the bill 
which would increase the cost of the 
program. The basis upon which the 
House had worked was to feel that an 
imbalance of 0.25 percent would be with- 
in the limit which has more or less been 
tacitly agreed to be the point where 
the tax should be increased, The House 
conferees felt that so long as we stayed 
below that point of balance or below that 
point of imbalance, we could safely vote 
to have additional benefits; but that if 
we went beyond that point, we ought to 
prepare to increase the tax. 

The point I make is that the Senate 
voted a position, and I believe the House 
of Representatives, if offered an oppor- 
tunity to vote on it, would be willing to 
agree to the position, that next year it 
would be necessary to vote for a one- 
eighth of 1 percent increase in the social 
security tax in order that these benefits 
might be added. 

As I have suggested, the most im- 
portant item is the removal of the in- 
come limitation to permit a person to 
earn $1,800. That would provide a long 
range cost of 0.19 percent, roughly one- 
fifth of 1 percent, of the payroll. That 
is the most substantial thing in the 
Senate bill. 

This provision would not have gone 
into effect until January 1 of next year, 
because the whole provision operates on 
a calendar year basis. That being the 
case, we would have had no problem be- 
tween now and January 1, 1961. Next 
January, we could have voted for a mod- 
est increase of one-eighth of 1 percent, 
if necessary, to keep the fund currently 
in balance. 

Senators should keep in mind that the 
social security fund already has a $20 
billion balance for general purposes. 
There is a $2 billion additional balance 
in the fund for disability purposes. So 
the fund contains $22 billion, and there 
is no problem about the $22 billion being 
reduced between now and next January 
1. That was not a matter about which 
we had to concern ourselves. 

I turn now to the public welfare as- 
pects of the bill. The old-age assistance 
provision and the medical provision, so- 
called—the Kerr amendment, as to 
which the Senator from Oklahoma was 
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so generous as to include a number of 
Senators as cosponsors—would have cost 
$202 million. That amount was readily 
agreed to. 

The Senate had added another amend- 
ment, namely, to provide medical aid 
for the mentally ill. In that respect, 
we were dealing with an area where the 
Federal Government extends no match- 
ing and no aid to State programs; an 
area where the need is most pitiful and 
most acute, as I shall attempt to demon- 
strate to the Senate. 

The conferees have brought to the 
Senate a bill which does nothing about 
those persons. There was a House pro- 
vision, which the Senate had struck in- 
advertently, never intending to do so, 
which would have provided for match- 
ing on the cost of 42 days of diagnosis 
and treatment while the individual was 
in a general hospital, not in a mental 
hospital. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. Myers has just 
now handed me some figures on which 
I should like to have the Senator from 
Louisiana comment. Will he read them 
into the RECORD? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. According 
to Mr. Myers’ figures, the Senate bill 
would have increased the first-year costs 
to $1,200 million, and would have in- 
creased the average long-range cost by 
$800 million. Apparently the overall 
long-range cost would be $2 billion a 
year, I would estimate. Would that be 
correct? 

No, Mr. President; I pledge error; I 
erroneously read the note. It shows that 
in the first year the bill as passed by the 
Senate would have cost $1,200 million, 
and the cost would then have decreased 
over a period of time, so that the long- 
ee estimated cost would be $800 mil- 

on. 

The conference report would decrease 
the first-year cost of $1,200 million— 
which I assume is the cost under the 
measure as passed by the House—to 
$250 million, and would decrease the 
average long-range cost about $150 
million. 

So we went to conference with a bill 
with a short-range cost of $1,200 million 
for social security purposes, and we 
came from the conference with a bill 
which called for $250 million for social 
security purposes. In other words, we 
got about 20 percent of what we left 
here with. In the conference we suc- 
ceded in increasing the amount voted 
by the House by $50 million, whereas on 
the floor of the Senate we had voted to 
increase that figure by $1 billion. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield fur- 
ther, in order to complete the RECORD 
on this subject? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. One percent of the 
national product—that is to say, all pay- 
rolls—is $2 billion-plus, is it not? 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. $2,100 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I was 5 per- 
cent in error in my offhand guess. That 
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is the figure for the covered payrolls. 
The Senator knows that the tax does 
not apply to salaries above the $4,800 
point. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. So, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I inform the Senate that if it 
should see fit to reject this conference 
report, in my judgment these matters 
both could be and should be expanded 
upon. If a further conference were 
held, I see no danger of losing anything 
the conferees have brought to the Sen- 
ate at this time; and my guess is that 
we would have every prospect of getting 
more than the conference has now 
agreed to. 

I should like to say a few words about 
the proposal I made, to which the Sen- 
ate agreed by a vote of 51 to 38. It was 
a proposal to extend assistance to those 
in mental institutions. Mr. President, I 
have made some study of this matter, 
and the more I see of it the more I am 
convinced that this is the area in which 
the need is the greatest. 

I suppose there never was a confer- 
ence between representatives of the Sen- 
ate and representatives of the House 
that was more completely dominated by 
a representative of the administration. 
The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Mr. Arthur Flemming, was 
there throughout. I do not believe we 
conducted negotiations for even 1 mo- 
ment without having his advice and his 
counsel. He told us what he believed 
the administration would agree to and 
what he thought and believed he would 
have to recommend against to the Pres- 
ident. He was not in a position to ad- 
vise us what the President would sign 

.or what the President would veto, but 
Mr. Flemming expressed the opinion that 
if this provision were made a part of 
the proposed law the President would 
be inclined to veto it. 

I am pleased to say that at least we 
have one assurance from the conference 
committee, and that is that every line 
of the conference report is something 
that Mr. Flemming was prepared to go 
along with, and to the best of my knowl- 
edge he was not disposed to urge the 
President not to go along with even one 
line of this conference report. But he 
was adamant in his position that the 
Federal Government should not move 
into the particular field of matching the 
expenses for those in mental institutions 
or providing for their care or for the 
care of those in tubercular wards or 
tubercular institutions. 

In a spirit of compromise, he was re- 
quested to try to determine whether the 
administration might be willing at least 
to agree to some sort of compromise. 
But his advice was that that would not 
be acceptable. He had the opportunity 
to obtain that information overnight, and 
I understand he consulted with Mr. 
Stans, the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, and that the conclusion reached 
by Mr. Stans was that it would be ob- 
jectionable. 

It seemed somewhat strange to me to 
be told that the administration was abso- 
lutely adamant in that regard. Some 
felt that we should not seek to include 
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in the bill any provision which might 
be regarded as included in an attempt 
to coerce the administration into sign- 
ing the bill. Some felt that every pro- 
vision in the bill should be something the 
administration was quite content to ac- 
cept and something that the responsible 
officials of the administration—the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget—would recommend be signed 
into law. 

Consequently, we got the $50 million 
figure from the conference, although the 
Senate had voted for $1 billion. 

It seemed strange to me that Mr. 
Flemming would make that stonewall 
resistance and would not be willing to 
yield in any respect at all in regard to 
the proposal that the Federal Govern- 
ment do something to help the poor, 
miserable creatures who are in the State 
mental institutions. That is especially 
strange, in view of the following news 
article, which was published on April 12, 
1959, in the New York Times: 

FLEMMING PLEADS FOR MENTALLY ILL—Says 
Care Is DISGRACEFULLY DEFICIENT, MANY 
HOSPITALS ONLY CUSTODIAL BASES 

(By Bess Furman) 

WASHINGTON, April 20.—The Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare declared to- 
day that the mentally ill of the country were 
receiving disgracefully inadequate care and 
treatment. 

Arthur S. Flemming added that the Fed- 
eral Government had a responsibility to cru- 
sade in the field and that it was starting 
such a crusade. 


I regret that even though there are 
very few Senators on the floor at this 
time, Mr. President, I do not even have 
the attention of all who are here now. 
I particularly hoped that the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] and the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] would listen 
to my reading of this part of the article. 
Therefore, I shall read it again, even 
at the risk of delaying the action of the 
Senate on this measure. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, we heard 
the Senator from Louisiana read it the 
first time, but we shall be very glad to 
hear him read it again. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I realize that 
it is important for the distinguished 
Senators to confer on what certainly 
must be a matter of great importance. 
Nevertheless, I hope they will be willing 
to listen to my reading of this article on 
this really important point. I am sorry 
to ask the Senators to postpone their 
conversation and conference, but I wish 
to advise them regarding this aspect of 
the issue now before us. 

Mr. GORE. On the contrary, I am 
well advised in that respect. Neverthe- 
less, I am delighted to listen to the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. CLARK. Furthermore, Mr. Pres- 
ident, our presence here is a real tribute 
to the Senator from Louisiana. I would 
prefer to be here, to listen to his remarks, 
than to attend a performance of “My 
Fair Lady,” or anything of the sort. 

Mr. GORE. Or even a baseball game, 
{Laughter.] 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, when I read this dispatch, I am 
reminded of the old song, “Have You 
Forgotten So Soon?” 

Arthur S. Flemming is quoted in this 
article as stating that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a responsibility to crusade 
in this field. 

Mr. President, I remember that a few 
years ago I heard the word “crusade” 
used to a considerable extent. 

Mr. GORE. Was not it used by a man 
named Eisenhower? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. First, 
he talked about a crusade in Europe, 
and then he talked about a crusade for 
other things. 

Arthur S. Flemming added that the Fed- 
eral Government had a responsibility to 
crusade in the field and that it was starting 
such a crusade, 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I am not attempting to 
quote the Secretary; I did not hear him 
say it, but at least the rumor around here 
was that the word was passed to the con- 
ferees that if hospitalization for the tu- 
bercular and the mentally ill remained 
in the bill it would possibly be vetoed. 
Is that the kind of crusade the Senator 
was referring to? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I do not 
think Mr. Flemming undertook to take 
that position on his own responsibility. 
I think he had the advice of Maurice 
Stans before he took that position, How 
does this affect the crusade? A crusade 
is a man who believes in it to the extent 
that he would be opposed to anything 
in the way of care for these pitifully 
wretched, 165,000 of them over 65 alone, 
in State institutions. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. It was my privilege 
and responsibility to support the amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished Sen- 
ators from Louisiana and Florida. I 
would want the Recorp once again to 
indicate my disapproval of the constant 
threats of veto which come from the 
White House and the implications of 
veto which come from others who pur- 
portedly speak for the White House. I 
think, when we talk about crusades, it is 
best to realize that, rather than an ad- 
ministration by crusade, we are haying 
an administration, at least in part, by 
tirade and also by stalemate. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator from Louisiana very much for 
his statement. 

I want a bill the President will sign, 
but I do not know of any time when any 
group of Senators, particularly when it 
is so bipartisan in nature, have gone to 
such a complete extent of seeking and 
inviting the administration to suggest it 
might veto a bill. That was the impres- 
sion I got from the conference. It was 
a matter of pleading and saying, “We 
want to be sure you will take the bill. 
We do not want anything in here 
whereby the President might feel we 
were coercing him into signing the bill. 
We must not put this great crusade or 
anything about it in the bill.” 
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I read on from the article, which I am 
sure relied upon Mr. Flemming’s state- 
ment: 

Many of the country’s 277 State and men- 
tal hospitals, he asserted, are “little more 
than custodial institutions” and “inade- 
quate for even the simplest methods of 
treatment.” The average cost per patient 
per day he said, is only $4.07 for care and 
treatment, that comparing with $26 a day 
per patient in general hospitals, exclusive 
of physicians’ fees. 


Think of that—6½ times more is 
spent for somebody in a general hos- 
pital than is spent for the poor wretched 
person who is locked behind doors and 
just left there. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I think the Senator is 
making a good point, but what disturbs 
me is that, under the very enlightened 
leadership of Gov. George Leader and 
Gov. David Lawrence in Pennsylvania, 
in 6 brief years we have transformed the 
kind of institution my friend has been 
talking about into first-class State-op- 
erated institutions, where the patients 
are cured and turned out. This has 
been done without great additional cost 
to the people, because so much money is 
saved when a patient is discharged, in- 
stead of being kept there for a lifetime, 
that in the end taxpayers are no worse 
off. These additional benefits have been 
made available to the older people of my 
State. Even though our mental institu- 
tions have substantially improved we 
have a long way to go. 

What bothers me is, Where does this 
leave my State, which is certainly not 
one of the poorest, but is no longer one 
of the richest? Where are we going to 
get the money for the matching funds? 
We are not going to be able to get the 
money. The reason why this approach 
is unsound is that it calls upon the 
States to make matching payments, 
which an overwhelming majority of the 
States are not able to do. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I think the 
Senator is in error. Only because I was 
a conferee, I think perhaps I know a 
little more about the bill than he does. 

Y Mr. CLARK. The Senator certainly 
oes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The bill we 
sent to conference, and the bill that has 
been brought back from conference, in- 
sofar as it provides for the care of peo- 
ple, provides that if a State is going to 
spend $10 million for the care of individ- 
uals over 65, the Federal Government 
will match every nickel of it, even though 
the State may be doing everything that 
needs to be done. Therefore, the effect 
would be to reduce the State’s burden 
X the Federal Government’s assuming 

t. 

Mr. CLARK. Do I correctly under- 
stand the statement of the Senator to 
be that no additional effort needs to be 
made in order to qualify for the funds? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is 
right. In other words, the bill which 
passed the House only matched addi- 
tional efforts. It would be the same 
thing as if, for example, one State had 
a highway program going before the 
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Federal highway bill had been enacted, 
and another State had not, it was stated, 
“Hereafter, the Federal Government 
will match 50-50, but what you have 
been doing will not be matched.” It 
would mean the State would be penalized 
because it tried to do something on its 
own. 

Therefore, we would match what the 
States are already doing. That is the 
starting point. So, in the Senator’s 
State, if the provision went through as 
the Senate had it, it would result either 
in a reduction in State expenditure or 
an increase in care. It would have to be 
one of the two. 

Mr. CLARK. What did the conferees 
do? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The con- 
ferees killed it. 

Let us take the problem in the State 
with which I am most familiar, Lou- 
isiana. The cost in ordinary hospitals 
is $15 a day per patient in State hos- 
pitals. In Louisiana we have never dis- 
pensed with the name “charity” in our 
hospitals, not because they are charity 
hospitals, but out of respect to that fine 
order of Sisters which originated the 
hospitals, the Sisters of Charity. Out of 
respect for that great order, we have 
retained the name “charity” in the hos- 
pitals. In our State hospitals the cost 
is $15 per patient per day—and that is 
about the average cost across the coun- 
try—and we are spending $25 million a 
year on that kind of care. 

Mr. CLARK. Of State funds? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. Of 
course, the aged as well as others re- 
ceive care. There are very liberal re- 
quirements for that care. My guess is 
that the liberality would compare, in 
very large measure, with what the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee described as desir- 
able for his State, 

Under this bill, the Federal Govern- 
ment could be required to give us $35 
on top of the $15 we already have, which 
means we would be in a position to 
spend, if we had no cutback in State 
funds, for the average person that goes 
to our hospitals about $45 or $48 a 
month. 

In other words, we could spend twice 
as much for the elderly who might be 
ill if we continued our present rate of 
expenditures as is spent in the general 
hospitals, on the average, across the en- 
tire Nation. I do not refer only to the 
charity hospitals. I also refer to private 
hospitals, which spend $26 per patient 
per day in the general hospitals. 

I wish to read further from the article: 

At a news conference Mr. Flemming also 
opposed the aid-to-education bill. 


Imagine that. This is so important 
it should be ahead of aid to education. 
He said: 


In his discussion of care for the mentally 
ill, Mr. Flemming suggested a concerted 


movement for transfer of thousands of elderly. 


persons from mental hospitals to nursing 
homes, in which, he said, they could be cared 
for better. 

He pointed out that his Department's Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health provided 
advisory services and Federal matching funds 
to the States to help provide for such persons. 
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He said that the Institute was supporsing 
a study of the feasibility of ine 
tection against mental illness in the Federal 
voluntary health insurance program, and 
that his Department was considering pro- 
posal of an amendment to the Hospital Con- 
struction Act for construction of community 
mental health diagnostic clinics. 

A Maryland study, the Secretary said, has 
shown that persons for many years in mental 
hospitals can be rehabilitated to earn their 
own living. His Department employs two 
dozen patients not yet discharged from 
St. Elizabeths Hospital here, he noted. 


That is a great crusade moving in the 
opposite direction from that in which it 
Started on April 20, 1959, a little more 
than a year ago. The great crusader is 
insisting upon applying the death knell 
to the program he said he was going to 
lead, to provide care. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to over- 
burden the Senate by demonstrating 
some of the conditions in these mental 
hospitals. I have a number of articles 
in this regard. I have one from the 
Saturday Evening Post which describes 
conditions in Ohio, as well as another 
article describing conditions in the State 
of Maryland, I make these comments 
without any reflection upon those great 
States, because they are providing about 
the average, in comparison with the 
other States of the Nation. 

I wish to read a few excerpts from an 
article published in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald of November 24, 1958, 
about mental treatment. 

When a Baltimore grand jury conducted a 
recent inspection tour of Spring Grove State 
Hospital, one of the panel members found 
her stomach unequal to the task. She re- 
fused to complete the tour. 

“It was an experience none of us will ever 
forget,” the jury later reported. “The condi- 
tions under which these wretched, deranged 
human beings are obligated to live are shock- 
ing beyond belief.” 

Spring Grove, in Catonsville just west of 
Baltimore, is Maryland’s second largest pub- 
lic mental institution. It is the most acutely 
overcrowded. 

As a result it is breeding chronc insanity 
while trying to cure it. 


That is the headway we are making. 
This is not unusual. This is what is hap- 
pening all over the Nation, with which 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is somewhat familiar, at least, 
since he had a news conference and 
said he was going to lead a great crusade 
to help the States do something about it. 

Nowhere is the burden of overcrowding 
and understaffing felt more acutely than 
among Spring Grove's dedicated staff of doc- 
tors, nurses, and hospital attendants. 

Today 2,760 patients are jammed into 
space licensed for 2,293. 

Because of the desperate premium on 
space, patients who could benefit from active 
psychiatric care are shoved into long-term 
“chronic” areas where they may become life- 
time wards of the State. 


I ask Senators to imagine this situa- 
tion. These are people who could be 
restored to health. That is the advice 
I receive from experts in Louisiana. 
Large numbers of people could be made 
useful citizens again, but they are con- 
demned by the methods being used to- 
day to lifetimes of the kinds of condi- 
tions I shall describe as I read from the 
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article. I could document this from 100 
different documents which state the 
same, in demonstrating the problem. 


Instead of recovering they become demor- 
alized, more disturbed and withdrawn. 
Gradually they sink further into mental ill- 
ness. 

“These patients may cry for help for 
weeks,” said one ranking hospital official. 
“But they will be missed in a crowded ward. 
Thus we can ‘lose’ a patient.” 

The most gruesome symbol of what is 
wrong at Spring Grove is the grim, turreted 
Old Center Building. 

Here 903 men and women, from early teens 
to early nineties, are penned in gloomy wards 
licensed to hold no more than 592. 

Ground was broken for the massive, gran- 
ite-block structure in 1853. Its first pa- 

tients moved in 7 years after the Civil War. 
` Today it is a hopelessly antiquated fire- 
trap. 

Mingled within its walls are alcoholics, 
diabetics, senile cases, schizophrenics and the 
feeble-minded. 

Among them are once-successful business- 
men, former teachers, lawyers and house- 
wives. 

In one ward 102 men were packed into 
space that should have housed no more 
than 50. A dormitory reeked of excrement, 

Six patients slept on the floor for lack of 
bed space. 

In hall 4 of Old Center’s female wing, 63 
elderly women were assigned three toilets. 

In one tiny dormitory nine beds were 
placed head-to-foot with barely room for 
passage. Most of the time only one at- 
tendant is on hand to look after the 63 
patients. 

Throughout the building, walls were 
scarred where plaster had fallen. Ceilings 
were cracking and floors deteriorating from 
the stress of 86 years of use. 

Rubbed into the floor boards of some 
wards and dormitories was the accumulated 
filth of Spring Grove’s untidy patients. 

In hall 6 of the men’s wing, 96 patients 
were huddied in quarters which were de- 
signed to hold no more than 50. 

A visitor had to step over the sprawled 
bodies of patients in order to get into their 
sleeping quarters. 

One attendant was asked to locate the fire 
escape. After fumbling for the right door, 
he led the way into a tiny, double-barred 
room which contained a circular metal chute 
leading to the ground. 

In dormitory after dormitory, beds took 
up every available inch of space. A patient 
in one room had blocked a fire exit with his 
bed in order to get a few precious inches 
of elbow room. 

Personal belongings are carried in the pa- 
tient's pockets. 

What is the impact of overcrowding in a 
mental institution? 

“It means that one disturbed patient can 
react on the next. Eventually a wave of 
disturbance and irritability pyramids until 
we have a disturbed ward,” said one Spring 
Grove doctor. 

“This happens even with tranquilizing 
Grugs. The patient’s sense of individuality 
gradually fades,” he added. He mills about 
with the others in droves, like cattle.” 

In Spring Grove's criminally insane build- 
ing, a mile from the rest of the hospital, 66 
dangerous patients are locked into space for 
59. Five are forced to sleep on the floor. 

Most of these patients will be moved into 
the brand-new 62 million Institute for the 
Criminally Insane at Jessups within a few 
months. 

But for the overwhelming majority of 
Spring Grove's patients, hope is much fur- 
ther off. 


on this floor. 
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Last July the Nation's leading hospital 
rating agency, the joint commission of the 
American Medical Association, College of 
Surgeons and American Hospital Associa- 
tion, refused to renew Spring Grove's ac- 
creditation. 

Overcrowding and shortage of medical 
staff were the chief reasons for rejection. 

Spring Grove has 24 registered nurses. 
The American Psychiatric Association, which 
lays down guidelines for mental institutions, 
says it should have a minimum of 137, 


In other words, there is only one nurse 
for about every six there should be to look 
after these people. 

Of its 31 doctors, 17 do not have State 
licenses to practice medicine. For all but 
five of the doctors, a Maryland license is a 
basic job requirement. 

Lack of qualification among the medical 
staff was also found to be prevalent at 
Rosewood Training School for the mentally 
retarded. 

Because of the shortage of staff many 
patients do not see a doctor for more than 
20 minutes a month. Spring Grove needs 12 
more doctors, 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I think the Senator is 
making an excellent case in support of 
the Long amendment, which was adopt- 
ed by the Senate. I, for one, have been 
persuaded that his position in that re- 
gard is correct. But I wish to ask the 
Senator, if I may, two questions dealing 
with the larger aspect of this problem. 

It is true, is it not, that the bill as it 
came back from conference makes some 
improvements, although they are rather 
limited, in connection with the health 
benefits of at least some of our older 
people? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. My second question is 
this: Does the Senator realistically be- 
lieve that if the conference report is 
defeated, in the brief remaining time 
before adjournment the Senate con- 
ferees can get a better bargain from the 
House and send a bill to the White 
House which the President will sign? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I believe we 
can. Speaking on this one point, I do 
not wish to be critical of Senators. I 
was the only member of the conference 
who voted for the amendment which the 
Senator from Pennsylvania supported. I 
offered it, supported it, and fought for it 
in conference. I would say that the con- 
ference discussed the provision off and 
on for 2 or 3 hours. 

Two or three hours is not a great 
deal of time to spend on a provision such 
as this, when there are 165 thousand peo- 
ple suffering, and they represent the 
most pitiful cases in America. 

Mr. CLARK. Did I correctly under- 
stand the Senator to say that he was 
the only conferee who voted for the 
amendment? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I was the 
only Senate conferee who voted for it 
We had six conferees. 
Five of them were senior members of 
the Finance Committee, who voted 
against the amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Is there not an obliga- 
tion on the part of Senate conferees to 
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support the position of the Senate on 
those provisions with which the Senate 
is in disagreement with the House? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana The Sena- 
tor is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. Was support not given 
in this instance? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It was given 
to this extent. One roll call was had, 
during which the House Members stated 
that they insisted on their disagree- 
ment, and the Senate Members insisted 
on their part. We adjourned overnight, 
after discussing the bill for a couple of 
hours. We discussed it further perhaps 
for an hour or two hours the next day. 
Then one of the members moved to re- 
cede and agree. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Is not the Senator in 
agreement with the proposed change in 
the rules of the Senate which the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania submitted last 
year, and which has been languishing 
in the Rules Committee ever since, which 
would require that a majority of the 
members representing the Senate in con- 
ference should have voted on the floor 
in support of the Senate position on a 
provision with which the Senate is in 
disagreement with the House? 

Mr LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I bow to the Senator. I am his 
firmest convert. 

Mr. CLARK. Is it not true that long 
before the Senator from Pennsylvania 
came to the Senate the Senator from 
Louisiana had insisted on that princi- 
ple to the point of going on the floor in 
opposition to conferees who were to be 
appointed by the Chair? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Sena- 
tor is taking the words out of my mouth. 
I have volumes before me of instances in 
which this practice occurred previous- 
ly, when Senate conferees went to con- 
ference and voted against the position 
of the Senate. 

I wish to make another point. When 
conferees have a political philosophy 
which is opposed to Federal aid of this 
type or to social security for the same 
purpose, we should not be surprised that 
the conferees return and bring in a bill 
that fails to do that which runs con- 
trary to the accepted political thinking 
in their States. 

Mr. CLARK. Is the Senator of the 
view that the particular conference on 
which he is now commenting is an ex- 
cellent example of the desirability of the 
proposed rule that we have been dis- 
cussing? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It seems to 
me that the rule should be that way. I 
do not want to reflect upon any Senator. 
Some Senators would contend that a bill 
could be handed to a group of conferees, 
only one of whom had upheld the ma- 
jority views of the Senate, and that the 
conferees would fight just as hard as if 
it were their own amendment in which 
they had their heart and soul. 

It is difficult for me to believe that to 
be the case, or that anyone would fight 
that hard. I do not share that feeling. 
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T have a note in my desk drawer which 
I wrote to express my thoughts while I 
was sitting and listening to a previous 
conference report. It reads: 

No matter how long we sit, I know my side 
is going to yield. 

The conferees know it, too. I could see 
in short order that there would not be 
the firmness and determination on my 
side of the conference table that there 
was on the other side of the table, and 
that our point would be yielded. 

Mr. CLARK. I hope we shall have an 
opportunity next January to change the 
rule and to vary the procedure which has 
grown up in the Senate, which I per- 
sonally believe to be quite unsound, I 
look forward to having the strong sup- 
port of the Senator from Louisiana when 
the proposed change comes up. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I do not 
think we need to have a change in the 
rules. 

Mr. CLARK. I do not think we need 
a change in the rules, either. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Some of us— 
and I put myself in this category—are 
too timid to demand that the Senate 
conferees be appointed as the present 
rules provid.. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator will yield 
further, I agree with him that we do not 
actually need a change in the rules. I 
agree with him that the procedure in the 
Senate over many long years would re- 
quire conferees to meet the test which we 
have been discussing. 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. But, as the Senator well 
knows, there are certain committees in 
this body in which the senior members 
of the committee insist on being mem- 
bers of the conference committee any- 
way, even though they have opposed the 
majority position of the Senate. Then 
it is very embarrassing for other Sena- 
tors, particularly Senators far junior in 
terms of service, to rise on the floor of 
this body and oppose the appointment 
of such Senators to the conference com- 
mittee. I agree with the Senator that 
we probably should do so. We should do 
so more often. But I think the easier 
way to handle the problem is to make 
the change by rule so the embarrassing 
question will not arise. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It seems to 
me that the attitude of many of us is 
somewhat reflected by the situations in 
our States. 

The junior Senator from Louisiana can 
be put in that category to a certain 
extent. He has had something to do 
with the shaping of political decisions of 
his State, although not a great deal. 
But as between himself and members of 
his family, who certainly have had much 
more to do with it than he, political 
decisions have been shaped. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana certainly agrees 
with what appears to be the public policy 
of his State toward issues such as public 
welfare. It stands to reason that a 
State which contributes very little would 
not have the same zeal to obtain Federal 
matching funds in a field of this sort, as 
a State which contributes much. 

I have a list showing the per capita 
effort toward public welfare, listed by 
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States, and showing the conferees as 
they represented the Senate in confer- 
ence. 

For example, three of the six conferees 
came from States that make the least 
effort to match public funds. Some 
States have a high per capita income; 
others have a well recognized conserva- 
tive philosophy of supporting low taxes 
and little activity in this field. 

In some respects, the table seems to 
indicate that some States, and Senators 
who represent them, are not as eager to 
achieve action in that field that we would 
have otherwise. 

For example, the State of Delaware 
makes an effort of $1.51 per capita. 

The State of Louisiana makes an effort 
of $11.82 per capita. That in my judg- 
ment tends to refiect itself in the atti- 
tudes Senators take on these matters. 
If it affects a State substantially, Sen- 
ators tend to fight harder and to make 
a more determined effort to bring some- 
thing out of conference on that type of 
issue. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the tabulation to which I re- 
ferred be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. The tabulation 
lists the conferees as well as the per 
capita contribution from each State. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Per capita effort toward public welfare 

(States in order of smallest effort) 
i $0. 7 


Maryland 
New Jersey 
South Carolina. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. As a tribute 
to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerr], it should be noted that his State 
ranks second only to the great State of 
Colorado in effort. The Senator from 
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Oklahoma had much to do with the fact 
that Oklahoma is second in the United 
States for effort in the field of public 
welfare expenditures and State match- 
ing of Federal expenditures. 

Perhaps that is consistent with what 
I was saying when I noted that the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma was the sponsor of 
the amendment which will undoubtedly 
become law, and which will be the great- 
est forward stride that we will have in 
public welfare legislation in quite a pe- 
riod of time. 

It may be that very little can be done 
about this matter and that many of us 
who are fighting this battle are fighting 
for a hopeless cause. I will continue to 
make this battle. Perhaps over a period 
of time we will at least educate some and 
persuade others. Oftentimes it is only 
later on that we get the results of some 
of the battles we fought during years 
gone by. 

Mr. President, I had the pleasure of 
presiding over the Senate on Thursday, 
and at that time I was impressed very 
much by the prayer which our Chaplain 
delivered when we opened the session 
of the Senate. I will read only one sen- 
tence from his prayer: 

Stay our hands when we attempt to post- 
pone into the future the justice waiting to 
be done today. 


Here we are, Mr. President, with a 
bill which is the minimum that we can 
get. We know we can get everything in 
the bill if we agree to pursue with equal 
vigor the welfare of the needy, trembling, 
tearful, helpless masses—with the same 
vigor with which we pursued the public 
works projects in the last Congress, when 
we overrode the President’s veto, if we 
will take the attitude that we will send 
to the White House what we ought to 
send there, and tell the President, that, 
if necessary, we will stay as long as nec- 
essary for him to act on the bill. If he 
is going to veto it, we would like to have 
him veto it right away. Senators will 
remember that the President cooperated 
by vetoing the Public Works appropria- 
tion bill last year within a day after we 
passed it, and we overrode it within a 
day. 

We can do it if we pursue with equal 
vigor and try to do something for these 
miserable, helpless cases. There are 
165,000 of them in mental institutions. 
I have the facts with respect to each 
State in the Union, and I will give them 
later. These are the 165,000 most piti- 
ful and miserable cases on earth, so far 
as this country is concerned. We can 
do it if we stand up and do what we 
should do. Some Senators have told 
me—and some of them are on the floor 
now—that there was no prospect of get- 
ting approval for the provision which 
would aid these poor people. I note that 
a Senator is smiling. He knows whom I 
have in mind. He is a man who has had 
some experience at many levels of gov- 
ernment. We can do it if we stand up 
for it. I can cite a number of cases 
that I recall when we sent welfare bill 
amendments to conference, when in 
every instance those who voted for them 
on the floor failed to vote for them with 
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the same vigor when the conference de- 
leted them and, in my judgment, sur- 
rendered without the determined effort 
which is necessary, and without making 
it clear through our conferees that we 
would insist something be done about 
the problem. 

I wish to read something that im- 
pressed me greatly a number of years 
ago. 

It impressed me so much that I de- 
cided I would read it to the Senate. It 
is in a book named the “Herblock 
Book.” Some people have strange ideas 
about politicians. It is unfortunate that 
they do not see in us the many valu- 
able human traits that we know we pos- 
sess. Some people think that politicians 
are interested primarily in their election, 
rather than in the welfare of the peo- 
ple. It is good now and then for us 
to see what people on the outside think 
about us. I recall it has been said about 
people in mental institutions that if they 
were on the outside, they would lock us 
up. 

I could never forget those great lines 
from Robert Burns about a louse on a 
woman’s hat. The woman thought that 
everybody was looking at her hat; in- 
stead they were looking at the louse on 
her hat. 

The lines of Robert Burns are: 

Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
An’ foolish notion. 


With that in mind, I should like to 
read a few lines from the book of a 
noted Washington cartoonist, who in my 
judgment is the best in the country, and 
probably the greatest in the world. It 
shows the attitude some people have 
about us. I am sorry that he does not 
show us as fine as we know ourselves to 
be. However, living in Washington, as 
he does, and meeting us from day to 
day, I thought it might be a good idea 
to read what he has to say about how 
some people look upon us. He said: 


It’s a busy schedule for all of them, even 
when they’re not campaigning for reelec- 
tion, and I respect their efforts as exhibi- 
tions of sheer physical stamina, if nothing 
else. But that’s not what people mean when 
they rise to the defense of a congressman by 
saying he works hard. They mean his work 
on legislation. And the answer to that is 
that there’s no special virtue in working hard 
if they’re not doing the right kind of work. 
Better that some of them should stay in 
bed. You and I work hard too, and so 
do those people who engrave the Lord's 
Prayer on the heads of pins—a mysterious 
occupation that I’ve never quite understood, 
but which at least does nobody any harm. 

Unfortunately, some of the Congressmen 
do harm, and some of the worse ones proba- 
bly work harder than many of the better 
legislators. You have to get up pretty early 
in the morning to fool 150 million people, 
and stay late at committee meetings too, if 
you want to make sure that a good bill is 
stopped or a bad one is slipped through. And 
if you're serving some special interests, it 
probably can be quite a task to get them 
What they want and still make it look all 
Tight to the folks back home. But to the 
man who's been waiting for a housing bill, 
let's say, and who finds it still stuck in a 
committee room when the congressional 
quitting whistle blows, it’s no consolation to 
know that somebody—or several some- 
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bodies—had to work hard to keep it there. 
And when he comes home to his one-room 
apartment, he does not tell the little woman 
and the kiddies, “My, but those poor fellows 
must have had to work hard to do us out of a 
better deal than this.” 


I cannot help thinking that even 
though something should be done about 
these things, Senators know it is get- 
ting late in the season and they are anx- 
ious to get home and engage in political 
campaigns, and that there is nothing 
more important than that the voters 
should make the right choice. 

I am aware that the Evening Star of 
this evening reads: “Senate Acts Today 
on Aged Care.” 

They might be a little ahead of them- 
selves—a little premature—but, at least, 
they stress the point Rush To Quit 
Perils Wage, Other Bills—Two Houses 
Rebuff President in Passing Foreign Aid 
Funds.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire article be printed at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the article states that Members of 
Congress are somewhat weary and are 
perhaps desirous of going home. But we 
are paid to work 12 months out of the 
year. Without delaying the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, it is my opinion that 
if the Senate would stand up, for a 
change, and say, “Here is a chance to do 
something for 165,000 people who are 
the most wretched and needy of them 
all; people on whose behalf a capital ex- 
penditure of $4.07 a day is made per in- 
dividual, as compared with what Mr. 
Arthur Flemming says is an expenditure 
of $26 a day for an individual in general 
hospitals,” my guess is that there might 
be some possibility of progress in this 
regard. 

I point out the great need there is in 
this field. There is a great crusade— 
perhaps not a crusade which was re- 
ferred to in an article written some time 
ago. At that time Mr. Arthur Flem- 
ming had made a crusade for the mental- 
ly sick. Unfortunately, the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] was not here 
when I referred to that. Neither was the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son]. On April 21 of last year, Mr. 
Arthur Flemming called the press into 
his office and stated that “the most crying 
need in the country, the most pitiful 
situation, was that which existed in State 
mental hospitals.” 

Mr. President, that is the same man 
who gave this proposal the ax. That 
was a crusade. Not the great crusade, 
of course, but a crusade. So now we see 
the end of another crusade. After the 
crusade had been carried on for 1 year 
and 6 months, we now see that it is at an 
end. Nevertheless, it was good for an 
article in the New York Times, indi- 
cating the great interest which the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
had for the mentally ill. 

Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy] has con- 
tended thatthe varieties of political 
complexion within the Republican Party 
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could be categorized; that the Repub- 
lican Party was not monolithic, as some 
persons contend. He believed that it was 
possible to find some persons, typified by 
Mr. Arthur Flemming, who favor such 
benefits as these, and who would go even 
further than the Democrats—but not 
now. They favor such benefits—but not 
now. 

The second category is more or less 
exemplified by the President himself. 
They favor no changes and no new 
starts. They simply do not want to 
change anything. They believe things 
are moving along fine, so they do not 
advocate any new starts. 

The third category is represented by 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
Mr. Maurice Stans. He favors no new 
starts, but lots of new stops. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I was able to work 
out a simple explanation or a simple def- 
inition of what the Senator from Loui- 
siana has just been saying. It is charac- 
terized by its conciseness. It can be 
placed on a postage stamp: “No go. Go 
slow. Not now. Veto.” 

That covers all the expressions of both 
philosophy and policy with which we 
have been faced. 

I appreciate the Senator’s reference 
to the crusading zeal of Mr. Flemming 
for the mentally ill. It reminds us so 
often of what has happened during this 
administration. There are high-level 
pronouncements and low-level perform- 
ances. We hear great utterances indi- 
cating a deep concern for the needs of 
the people; but then there is a failure 
to carry through. 

I believe someone has defined that as 
dynamic conservatism. I have revised 
it and called it dynamic apathy. What 
it really amounts to is that one is a pro- 
gressive in ideas but a conservative in 
the use of the resources to carry out the 
ideas. That is what is called dynamic 
conservatism. The Senator from Loui- 
siana has certainly given us a good ex- 
ample of that today. 

The Senator knows that I supported 
his amendment. I thought it was most 
worthwhile. In fact, I can think of no 
single action by the Senate or Congress 
which would be more useful in the field 
of medical care than action in the par- 
ticular area of mental health—or, to put 
it negatively, mental illness. 

I deeply regret that this provision was 
stricken from the bill. I know it would 
have cost money. However, I must say 
that the failure to establish any real 
rule of eligibility or limitations in the 
bill indicates that the bill itself, as it even 
now is, will cost a large sum of money. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Oh, not 
much. The Senator is making a mis- 
take. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It depends upon 
how liberal the States will be in terms 
of their plans of action. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I regret that 
the Senator from Minnesota was not in 
the Chamber when I began my speech. 
He will be happy to know that the con- 
ference made great headway in the di- 
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rection of economy. In the direction of 
fiscal soundness. It made tremendous 
headway along that line. 

Here is the cost estimate. We went 
into conference with a bill which pro- 
vided $1.2 billion in social security bene- 
fits. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We went over this 
last night. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, We came out 
of conference with a bill which provides 
$250 million of social security benefits, 
an increase of $50 million over the House 
figure. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If I should vote 
for the bill, will the Senator from Lou- 
isiana testify, therefore, that the Senator 
from Minnesota has a record for 
economy? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I should say 
that this is one of the greatest victories 
for economy that I have seen in a long 
time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I want all my Re- 
publican editor friends to note this Rec- 
orp tomorrow, because I generally get the 
whiplash of the editorial tongue by being 
characterized as a spender. I have been 
thinking about supporting the bill, be- 
cause I believe it reflects some progress 
in terms of a social welfare program. 

Now the Senator from Louisiana has 
made me feel that not only does it reflect 
some progress—although not enough to 
satisfy either of us—but it also strikes a 
mighty blow for economy. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Oh, if the 
press of the Senator’s State of Minne- 
sota criticized him as a great spender for 
voting for this conference report, they 
would be most unfair. The Senator 
should know that the conference has 
succeeded in taking the provision to 
exempt the first $1,800 of earnings, so 
that a man could make that much and 
still get his security payments, and par- 
ing down the cost by 90 percent. Think 
of that fantastic achievement in the 
name of economy. I hope the Senator 
understands how that will work. 

Rg HUMPHREY. I went through 
that. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It will work 
out in such a fashion that a person will 
be permitted to make an extra $25 a 
month, from which the Federal Govern- 
ment will net $12.50. In other words, 
every time a person makes $2, the Fed- 
eral Government will reduce his social 
security payment by $1. Thereafter, 
every time he makes $1, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will get $1. So he will be work- 
ing 100 percent for the Federal Govern- 
ment every extra hour he works. 

I oftentimes have thought that one of 
the greatest sacrifices, one of the great- 
est definitions of principle I knew, was 
that of the Catholic priest who takes an 
oath of poverty, above his need of daily 
bread and a little clothing to wear; he 
needs nothing else on earth, and every- 
thing he earned or made went to God's 
service—a great sacrifice. 

Of course, the Communists attempt to 
copy that, by trying to replace devotion 
to the Lord with devotion to the State. 
The Communists offer inducements to 
the Russian workers to increase their 
work output and lengthen their working 
hours and let the Government of Rus- 
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sia receive the entire benefit. Further- 
more, as Senators know, in Russia the 
pictures of those who work overtime are 
posted in conspicuous places—along the 
boulevards or in the parks; and the same 
is done for those who increase their pro- 
duction, and thus aid the state. 

A similar procedure is to be followed in 
regard to social security, by means of 
this measure; and in that respect it 
seems that we are catching up with the 
Communists, because every additional 
dollar these American workers earn will 
go to the Government, 

As a matter of fact, Mr. President, the 
procedure under the measure now before 
us will help clear up at least some mis- 
understanding. I refer to the fact that 
for a long time many millionaires in our 
country have been complaining about 
taxes. But now we find that under the 
provisions of this measure the poor men 
will be taxed 100 percent of their extra 
earnings, and as a result they will begin 
to understand how the millionaires feel. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In other words, the 
Senator from Louisiana is saying that 
this measure will give everyone equal 
social status. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is cor- 
rect; certainly that is what will be 
achieved. 

Recently, there have been proposals to 
construct a Federal office building in 
Lafayette Square. It has been suggested 
that if that is done, the President will be 
able to look out of the window, at the 
White House, and see whether the em- 
ployees in that Federal office building are 
working. 

On the other hand, some have sug- 
gested to me that if the measure now be- 
fore us is enacted into law, Lafayette 
Square will be a good place in which to 
post the pictures and otherwise advertise 
the status of these workers, who will turn 
over to Uncle Sam 100 percent of the 
extra amounts they earn. 

Of course, Mr. President, under exist- 
ing law, the tax paid on extra earnings, 
within reasonable limits, is levied at the 
same rate as the tax the worker pays on 
his regular salary. But under this bill, 
those who work extra hours will find 
that they will be working 100 percent for 
the Federal Government, and not even 1 
percent for themselves. Under such 
conditions, Mr. President, those workers 
will be as great patriots as Nathan Hale 
was. 

Senators also realize that the confer- 
ence committee deleted the provision to 
reduce the retirement age for men, and 
also deleted the provision by means of 
which an additional 200,000 would have 
been covered. 

At this time I should like to read from 
an editorial which was published in the 
Washington Post. The editorial de- 
scribes the situation which exists in the 
State of Maryland. Inasmuch as the 
Washington Post is published in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the editorial writer 
obviously was in a position to have con- 
siderable information about the situa- 
tion in Maryland. The editorial I now 
hold in my hand was published follow- 
ing the publication of the series of ar- 
ticles to which I have previously made 
some reference. 
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However, before reading from the edi- 
torial, I shall read from a Washington 
newspaper article which describes con- 
ditions very far from those one would 
expect under the great crusade prom- 
ised by Mr. Arthur Flemming. The ar- 
ticle describes the conditions faced day 
after day by the poor wretches who are 
confined in a mental institution in 
Maryland. The great crusade which 
Mr. Arthur Flemming promised would 
be made in their behalf evidently has 
now been abandoned, insofar as the ad- 
ministration is concerned, because Mr. 
Arthur Flemming, despite his previous 
assurances, more recently stated very 
definitely that he believed Mr. Eisen- 
hower would veto the bill if the provision 
which called for giving some aid to the 
poor, unfortunate people who are con- 
fined in State mental institutions were 
included in the bill which was sent to 
the White House. 

I now read from the newspaper 
article: 

More than 75 percent of the institution's 
population will remain there for the rest 
of their lives. 

Because of mental deficiencies dating back 
to birth or early childhood illness many of 
these will never exceed the intellectual level 
of 1-, 2- or 3-year-old children. 

Without adequate supervision they are 
doomed to a vegetative existence, plagued by 
filth and sickness. At best they can hope for 
fulfillment of their basic physical needs— 
food, clothing and shelter. For some there 
is the possibility of a productive life within 
Rosewood. 

Since public interest in the plight of 
Maryland’s mental institutions was first 
aroused by a series of articles in the Balti- 
more Sun a decade ago, some piecemeal prog- 
Tess has come to Rosewood. 

Nevertheless the institution still presents 
an overwhelmingly bleak picture, bringing 
heartbreak instead of hope, to families like 
the Crumplers who are confronted with the 
problem of mental defectiveness. 

Here are some of the conditions found 
during a 1-day tour of Rosewood and inter- 
views with its staff. 

In a large, gloomy basement of Wyse cot- 
tage, 136 severely retarded male patients 
aged 10 to 66 milled aimlessly, fought or 
huddled on the floor. They were being 
herded by one attendant. 

Most of this group had no control over 
their bowels or bladders. A fellow patient 
toiled after them endlessly with a mop. 
Eight hundred of Rosewood’s patients are 
not toilet-trained. 

In the institution’s overcrowded hospital 
helpless patients like Wayne become mal- 
nourished or dehydrated because of an in- 
adequate staff. 

MANY UNDERNOURISHED 

In Rosewood's packed nursery, now quar- 
antined with dysentery, 64 sick children are 
jammed into space licensed for 48. 

An additional 18 youngsters are waiting 
to be admitted as soon as the quarantine is 
lifted. Because of cramped space and lack 
of beds some will have to sleep on the floor. 

Patients, some of them low-grade morons, 
are being used as substitutes for nurses and 
hospital attendants in feeding and caring 
for more helpless patients. 


A responsible State official in my 
State estimated that 20 percent of these 
people could be restored to a happy life. 
But there is no prospect for that, and 
there is not even a prospect that they 
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will be analyzed and properly screened, 
to see whether those who now are in 
these institutions can be treated. 

Furthermore, in many of the State 
hospitals of this sort, as in the case of 
the hospital in Maryland to which the 
article I have been reading refers, the 
care is administered by some of the pa- 
tients themselves—somewhat like the 
present prison trusty system. 

I read further from the article: 

Rosewood Supt. George W. Medairy ad- 
mits there may be “some irregularities” in 
the care program because it is necessary to 
depend on patient help. 

Men, women, and children roam their 
quarters in half dress or complete nudity. 
One straggling procession of female patients 
was observed tramping through Rosewood's 
grounds in filthy, tattered garments. 

NO SPECIAL SAFEGUARDS 

Epileptic, blind, and crippled patients are 
mingled under one roof with others. Al- 
though anticonvulstve drugs are used there 
are no especial safeguards against injury 
from falls or fellow patients. 

One of Rosewood’s spastic cottages, in- 
tended for crippled patients only, was 11 
beds beyond its licensed capacity. Another 
was three patients over its limit. 

Staff shortages in the four spastic build- 
ings, according to Rosewood officials, are 
among the most critical in the institution. 
Yet this is where the institution’s most 
helpless patients are quartered. 

In some cottages a television set is the 
only recreational facility. But sets within 
reach of the patients are quickly battered 
into uselessness. 

During September, Rosewood lost one em- 
ployee for almost every two it put on the 
payroll. 

Medairy gives two reasons for this aston- 
ishing turnover. Low pay and the repul- 
sive nature of the work. 


I am pleased to note that the able and 
distinguished senior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JoHNston] is here and is 
listening to my presentation, because in 
his capacity as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service he 
has led the fight, year in and year out, 
to see to it that Federal employees re- 
ceive adequate pay. That is one reason 
why the care provided in the Federal 
hospitals is so much better than the care 
provided in the kind of hospitals to 
which the article from which I have been 
reading refers. So I am pleased that the 
Senator from South Carolina is listening 
to my reading of this article. 

I point out that the article also de- 
scribes the pay received by the attend- 
ants in these mental hospitals. I read 
further from the article: 

The institution pays its attendants a start- 
ing salary of $2,698 a year. 

Maryland's penal institutions pay new 
prison guards a minimum of $3,580 annually. 


So a guard in the State penitentiary 
receives 50 percent more than the pay 
received by an attendant in the State 
mental institution. 

As a matter of fact, the figures show 
that the per capita expenditure in the 
State mental institutions is much less 
than the Federal Government spends 
for the detention and care of criminals 
confined in Federal penitentiaries. It 
costs over $5 per person per day to keep 
a convict in a Federal penitentiary, one 
who had been guilty of murder, arson, 
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dope peddling, or goodness knows what. 
Here the person who needs care has the 
benefit of a $4.07 expenditure for him. 

I continue to read from the article: 


Rosewood now has 320 attendants—30 
short of the number allowed in its budget— 
to care for patients on a 24-hour schedule. 
Each works an 8-hour shift. 

Medairy estimates he needs another 100 
to provide adequate custodial care for the 
present patient population. 


That is only custodial care; it has 
nothing to do with treatment for these 
people. 


Rosewood has filled 8 of its 10 budgeted 
positions for doctors. A majority of those 
hired do not meet minimum State training 
requirements for their positions. 

Clinical Director Dr. John Vasconelos said 
Rosewood needs at least 15 or more physi- 
cians in order to carry out a medical pro- 
gram which will produce maximum results 
for patients who can benefit from help. 

At present the medical staff is demoral- 
ized by lack of manpower and adequate pay 
admitted one ranking doctor. 

At a recent meeting of Medairy’s advisory 
staff one consultant warned that the insti- 
tution is “not in a position to take one pa- 
tient more until we get a bit of breathing 
space.” 

Yet Rosewood is soon expected to get a 
batch of 35 new patients. 

Since Rosewood is not accredited by the 
American Psychiatric Association, there is 
no incentive for young doctors to spend 
time there to advance their own careers. 

Last year Rosewood’s overall daily cost 
averaged $4.53 per patient. 


Mr. President, the conditions I am de- 
scribing take place in a State whose ex- 
penditures for that care are 10 percent 
above the national average. 


This is well over the $3.64 national average 
for State mental hospitals. 


Since that time there has been some 
small improvement. 


This year Rosewood was allowed $3.8 mil- 
lion for operations and $1,027,800 to reno- 
vate and expand its physical plant. 

On the positive side, Rosewood can boast 
of a modern well-equipped. school which 
serves the 11 percent of its inhabitants who 
can be trained for productive roles in society. 

Here 242 children are being taught to read 
and write. They are being educated for such 
skills as cooking, housekeeping, and shoe 
repairing. 

But as public schools develop their own 
programs for the retarded, enrollment at 
Rosewood school is expected to decline. 
More and more patients will fall into the un- 
educable group. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire article be placed in 
the Recorp at this point in the RECORD. 
I will not read it all. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Nov. 23, 1958] 
INADEQUATE STAFF AND LACK or BEDS Turn 
ScHOOL FOR MARYLAND RETARDED INTO A 

MODERN BEDLAM 

(By Laurence Stern) 

Last September Mr. and Mrs. Shelton 
Crumpler, like hundreds of other parents of 
handicapped children throughout Maryland, 
turned to Rosewood Training School as a 
last hope. 

It turned into a two-month nightmare. 

Their 8-year-old son Wayne suffers from 
cerebral palsy and mental retardation. He 
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must be dressed, fed and handled like an 
infant. 

When Wayne went to Rosewood he weighed 
42 pounds. Deprived of the individual feed- 
ing care he needed, Wayne's frail, crippled 
body shrank to 28 pounds. 

Four days after his arrival he was critically 
ill with pneumonia. On October 23 Wayne 
was transferred to University Hospital in 
Baltimore suffering from severe malnutrition 
and anemia. 

His leg muscles had begun to atrophy 
from lack of exercise. 

By that time the Crumplers had all they 
could take. 

Wayne is coming home and I’m going to 
work,” his mother said resignedly. “I'm not 
going to send him back there.“ 

The child’s father, a telephone lineman, 
cannot afford the $325 a month it would 
have cost to place Wayne in an accredited 
private institution in the Washington area. 

In order to hire a qualified nurse to care 
for Wayne as well as her two normal daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Crumpler is jobhunting. 

Rosewood's overworked hospital staff feels 
the pinch of overcrowding and lack of per- 
sonnel as acutely as patients. But without 
more money, space, and help, they are power- 
less to improve conditions. 


NOT UNUSUAL CASE 


Wayne Crumpler's story exemplifies con- 
ditions at their worst in Maryland’s only 
public institution expressly for the feeble 
minded. 

But it is by no means a freak case. 

In ward after ward a visitor can see the 
toll of neglect and overcrowding as an un- 
derstaffed force of doctors, nurses and hospi- 
tal attendants try to grapple with a problem 
that has grown too big for them. 

Although Rosewood, in the Baltimore sub- 
urb of Owings Mill, is called a training 
school, this is a misnomer. 

Half of its 2,144 “children” are over 21. 
They range from 3 days to 80 years in age. 

Some of these patients are shoved into 
Rosewood straight from the obstetrical ward 
by patients unable or unwilling to cope with 
the burden of retardation and physical de- 
formity. 

Last year 10 infants came to Rosewood 
only to die. 

More than 75 percent of the institution’s 
population will remain there for the rest of 
their lives. 

Because of mental deficiencies dating back 
to birth, or early childhood illness, many of 
these will never exceed the intellectual level 
of 1,- 2,- or 3-year-old children. 

Without adequate supervision they are 
doomed to a vegetative existence, plagued by 
filth and sickness. At best they can hope 
for fulfillment of their basic physical needs— 
food, clothing, and shelter. For some there 
is the possibility of a productive life within 
Rosewood, 

Since public interest in the plight of Mary- 
land’s mental institutions was first aroused 
by a series of articles in the Baltimore Sun 
a decade ago, some piecemeal progress has 
come to Rosewood. 

Nevertheless the institution still presents 
an overwhelmingly bleak picture, bringing 
heartbreak instead of hope, to families like 
the Crumplers who are confronted with the 
problem of mental defectiveness. 

Here are some of the conditions found 
during a 1-day tour of Rosewood and in- 
terviews with its staff: 

In a large, gloomy basement of Wyse cot- 
tage, 136 severely retarded male patients 
aged 10 to 66 milled aimlessly, fought or hud- 
dled on the floor. They were being herded 
by one attendant. 

Most of this group had no control over 
their bowels or bladders. A fellow patient 
toiled after them endlessly with a mop. 
Eight hundred of Rosewood’s patients are 
not toilet trained. 
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In the institution's over crowded hospital 
helpless patients like Wayne become mal- 
nourished or dehydrated because of an in- 
adequate staff. 

MANY UNDERNOURISHED 

In Rosewood's packed nursery, now quar- 
antined with dysentery, 64 sick children are 
jammed into space licensed for 48. 

An additional 18 youngsters are waiting 
to be admitted as soon as the quarantine is 
lifted. Because of cramped space and lack 
of beds some will have to sleep on the floor, 

Patients, some of them low-grade morons, 
are being used as substitutes for nurses and 
hospital attendants in feeding and caring 
for more helpless patients, 

Rosewood Superintendent George W. Me- 
dairy admits there may be some irregularities 
in the care program because it is necessary 
to depend on patient help. 

Men, women, and children roam their 
quarters in half dress or complete nudity. 
One straggling procession of female patients 
was observed tramping through Rosewood’s 
grounds in filthy, tattered garments. 


NO SPECIAL SAFEGUARDS 


Epileptic, blind, and crippled patients are 
mingled under one roof with others. Al- 
though anticonvulstve drugs are used there 
are no special safeguards against injury from 
falls or fellow patients. 

One of Rosewood’s “spastic” cottages, in- 
tended for crippled patients only, was 11 
beds beyond its licensed capacity. Another 
was three patients over its limit. 

Staff shortages in the four spastic build- 
ings, according to Rosewood officials, are 
among the most critical in the institution. 
Yet this is where the institution’s most help- 
less patients are quartered. 

In some cottages a television set is the only 
recreational facility. But sets within reach 
of the patients are quickly battered into 
uselessness. 

During September, Rosewood lost one em- 
ployee for almost every two it put on the 
payroll, 

Medairy gives two reasons for this aston- 
ishing turnover: Low pay and the repulsive 
nature of the work. 

The institution pays its attendants a 
starting salary of $2,698 a year. 

Maryland's penal institutions pay new 
prison guards a minimum of $3,580 annually. 


NEEDS 100 ATTENDANTS 


Rosewood now has 320 attendants—30 
short of the number allowed in its budget— 
to care for patients on a 24-hour schedule. 
Each works an 8-hour shift. 

Medairy estimates he needs another 100 
to provide adequate custodial care for the 
present patient population. 

Rosewood has filled 8 of its 10 budgeted 
positions for doctors. A majority of those 
hired do not meet minimum State training 
requirements for their positions. 

Clinical Director Dr. John Vasconelos said 
Rosewood needs at least 15 or more physicians 
in order to carry out a medical 
which will produce maximum results for pa- 
tients who can benefit from help, 

At present the medical staff is “demoral- 
ized” by lack of manpower and adequate 
pay, admitted one ranking doctor. 

At a recent meeting of Medairy’s advisory 
staff one consultant warned that the insti- 
tution is “not in a position to take one pa- 
tient more until we get a bit of breathing 
space.” 

Yet Rosewood is soon expected to get a 
batch of 35 new patients. 

Since Rosewood is not accredited by the 
American Psychiatric Association, there is 
no incentive for young doctors to spend time 
there to advance their own careers. 

Last year Rosewood's overall daily cost av- 
eraged $4.53 per patient. This is well over 
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the $3.64 national average for State mental 
hospitals. 
WELL-EQUIPPED SCHOOL 

This year Rosewood was allowed $3.8 mil- 
lion for operations and $1,027,800 to renovate 
and expand its physical plant. 

On the positive side, Rosewood can boast 
of a modern, well-equipped school which 
serves the 11 percent of its inhabitants who 
can be trained for productive roles in society. 

Here 242 children are being taught to read 
and write. They are being educated for such 
skills as cooking, housekeeping, and shoe re- 
pairing. 

But as public schools develop their own 
programs for the retarded, enrollment at 
Rosewood's school is expected to decline. 
More and more patients will fall into the“ un- 
educable” group. 

Another landmark at Rosewood opened 
last August, the Esther Loring Richards 
Children’s Center. This modern, half-mil- 
lion-dollar facility will be geared to the needs 
of emotionally disturbed children with nor- 
mal learning capacity. 

Three months after it opened, however, 
the department of mental hygiene is worry- 
ing whether it will be able to staff it. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, before I leave this study done by 
the Washington Post, I should like to 
read an editorial from the Washington 
Post which was printed subsequent to the 
conclusion of this series of articles. 

I regret that the distinguished junior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], the 
minority leader, was not present when I 
put in the Recorp the estimate of costs. 
I feel perhaps I should go back and re- 
view the costs for him, because I know he 
should know about it. 

I thought the Senator would want to 
know that the benefits we voted for in 
the Senate, in the social security part of 
our bill, were reduced by 90 percent of 
the cost, with respect to earnings that 
would be allowed up to $1,800. The con- 
ference also reduced to $250 million the 
item which would have added $1,200 mil- 
lion, which is only a $50-million increase 
over the House bill, which was a bill 
based on the theory that they did not 
want to pass anything which might re- 
quire an increase in the social security 
tax. 

Mr. President, I quote from an editorial 
entitled, “Bedlam in Maryland,” which 
was published in the Washington Post 
of December 1, 1958. The conditions 
therein described are somewhat typical 
of conditions which exist all over the 
country. As a matter of fact, here is a 
State where the expenditures for those 
poor mental patients exceed the national 
average. 

I read from the editorial: 

The neglect of most of the 11,000 patients 
in Maryland’s 5 State mental hospitals 
which Laurence Stern described in his series 
of articles in this newspaper is shocking and 
shameful, Yet the conditions in the Mary- 


land institutions are not much worse than 


they are in most other States. Despite all 
the money that has been appropriated for 
mental hospitals by legislatures in the last 
decade, most States are still struggling to 
keep up with the problems thrust upon them 
by the widespread incidence of mental illness. 
The real tragedy is that the majority of men- 
tal patients could become useful citizens 
again if they were only given proper care 
and treatment, 
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Just imagine, in Maryland there are 
11,000 of those poor people, the majority 
of whom, it is estimated, could become 
useful citizens. Certainly a substantial 
number of them could become useful 
citizens. Estimates were made of such 
patients in my own State. The estimate 
by responsible officials was that at least 
20 percent of them, with proper and 
efficient treatment, could be restored to 
useful citizenship. 

I continue to read the editorial: 


“The worst thing you can do to a sick 
person is close the door and forget about 
him,” Dr. Charles S. Ward, superintendent 
of the Crownsville State Hospital in Mary- 
land, told Mr. Stern. In his 18 months at 
Crownsville, Dr. Ward has opened doors; 75 
patients once considered chronic mental 
cases have been discharged and 65 others 
are almost ready to leave. What has hap- 
pened at Crownsville has also happened at 
other State institutions, in Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, the District of Columbia, and else- 
where. 

Yet the discharged patient is still the ex- 
ception to the usual situation in mental 
hospitals. Most patients still get only a 
minimum of custodial care and hardly any 
medical treatment. What is needed more 
than anything else is more money to hire 
more and better doctors, nurses, therapists, 
and social workers to open the doors, 


That is what Mr. Arthur Flemming 
told the New York Times he was going 
to do. He was going to conduct a cru- 
sade to do just that. Then, after the 
Senate votes for it, he proceeds to tell 
us he will have to threaten to have the 
bill vetoed if a thing of that sort is done. 

I continue to read from the editorial: 


When the wretched conditions in State 
mental hospitals—conditions not unlike 
those that existed in London’s notorious 
St. Mary of Bethlehem (or Bedlam) Hos- 
pital—were first exposed by magazines and 
newspapers after World War II, many legis- 
latures responded by increasing appropria- 
tions for construction and remodeling pro- 
grams at the institutions. All too little 
money was set aside for research and staff. 
It is now recognized that the treatment and 
cure of mental patients, rather than their 
incarceration, is the best answer to the prob- 
lems of State mental institutions. Not so 
many new buildings will be needed if more 
mental patients are treated and discharged 
as citizens ready to resume their positions 
in the mainstream of modern society. 

If Maryland, and Virginia, too, had spent 
more money 5 and 10 years ago on rehabilita- 
tion of the mentally ill, the institutions in 
both States probably would not be nearly so 
crowded as they are today. Both States are 
now paying more attention to rehabilitation 
and staff problems, and these are the areas 
the Maryland Legislature should emphasize 
when it considers mental health bills and 
appropriations during its 1959 session, which 
begins in January. 

Human life is much too precious to be 
dumped on a heap in a mental institution. 
The cost of restoring a mental patient in a 
Maryland institution to a meaningful life is 
far less in most cases than the $1,400 a year 
the State pays to maintain a mental patient 
in a hospital. To the patients, rehabilita- 
tion is almost like the gift of life itself. 


Mr. President, I am delighted to see 
in the Chamber the able junior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], who, as 
Governor of his State, doubled the ap- 
propriation for mental institutions and 
the care of those in certain other insti- 
tutions in his State. He brought about 
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great improvements in the care available 
to the people in his State. I know it was 
at considerable sacrifice to the general 
taxpayers that this was achieved, but 
the people of his State have come to 
recognize his farsighted leadership in 
that respect. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the able Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I express my ap- 
preciation to the distinguished and able 
Senator from Louisiana for his comments 
with reference to what was done for the 
Georgia mental institutions during the 
time I served as Governor of the State. 
We did as much as our resources would 
permit. Unfortunately, it was not as 
much as we desired todo. Iam delighted 
that both my successors in office have 
continued to make improvements in our 
mental institutions at Milledgeville, Ga. 
We have there the largest mental insti- 
tution in the world. At the present time, 
I believe we have in excess of 12,000 
patients. 

At this time I wish to thank the able 
junior Senator from Louisiana for the 
fight he has made in this regard. It was 
my pleasure to vote for his amendment. 
I am happy the amendment passed in 
the Senate. I regret that it was deleted 
in the conference. I think it would have 
been of great benefit to all 50 States in 
the Union. 

I regret that I have not been present 
on the floor during all of the address of 
the able Senator. I am proud that I have 
Soya the privilege of hearing a portion 
of it. 

I commend the Senator for his mag- 
nificent fight. I congratulate him for the 
victory he won before the Senate. I 
salute the Senator for the fight he has 
made and for bringing this matter not 
only to the attention of the Senate, but 
also to the attention of the entire Con- 
gress and, through the Congress, to the 
attention of the Nation. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank the Senator very much for 
the compliment he has paid me. I am 
sure I am undeserving of it. 

I feel that if we will fight for these 
things, if we will be determined that 
we are going to get some action on them, 
some day we will get something done. 

I made reference a short time ago to 
the fact that the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, who, together 
with the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, can take the responsibility for 

the proposal, although I still 
think if we reject the conference report 
and insist on it we can achieve i. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Will the Senator 
tell me what would be the total cost of 
his amendment? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. One hundred 
and twenty million dollars. 

Mr. TALMADGE. In other words, it 
would cost $20 million more than we 
have authorized for the Congo; is that 
correct? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is cor- 
rect. 
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Mr. TALMADGE. Can the Senator 
tell me what benefit we might derive 
from the appropriation we have made 
for the Congo? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. No. I regret 
to say I cannot tell the Senator that. 

As one Member of this body, I would 
have been willing to settle for something 
less, if we could get some real help along 
this line. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator can 
recite the benefits his amendment would 
bring to unfortunate Americans, can he 
not? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. In my 
judgment these are some of the most un- 
fortunate people in the country. I 
would say that of all the people who will 
be benefited by passage of the bill we 
have before us these people are the most 
unfortunate. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I agree with the 
Senator. I am sure the Senator learned 
in his early days, and particularly at 
the time he was in law school, that crime 
does not pay. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Would the Senator 
say that we carried out that philosophy 
of government and life when we appro- 
priated $100 million for the Congo? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. No, I cannot 
say that what is going on in the Congo 
would justify the appropriation of $100 
million. 

The Senator has made the point that 
crime does not pay. I ask the Senator 
if he is aware of the fact that a mentally 
sick person, generally speaking, would be 
better off in a Federal penitentiary than 
a mental institution for care, because in 
@ majority of the State mental institu- 
tions such a person would be locked up 
and left there. A prisoner has $5 a day 
provided for his care, but the care for 
the average patient in a mental institu- 
tion is only $4.07, if it is at public 
expense. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. When we appropri- 
ated $100 million for the Congo, it proved 
that crime does pay for the Congolese, 
did it not? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I fear it did. 

The Senator should know that it was 
only April 21 of last year when Mr. 
Arthur Flemming declared that the men- 
tally ill of the country were receiving 
disgracefully inadequate care and treat- 
ment. He added that the Federal Gov- 
ernment had a responsibility to crusade 
in the field, and that it was starting such 
a crusade. 

Giving a news release, which results in 
a special story in the New York Times 
that he was going to crusade to help do 
something about the problem, is a far cry 
from proceeding to assume the respon- 
sibility of using his great power and ef- 
fort, sitting throughout the entire 
conference, to see that nothing was done 
to allow matching with the States in 
providing care for those persons in 
mental institutions. 

I read this statement to the Senator: 

Many of the country’s 277 State and county 
mental hospitals, he asserted, are “little 
more than custodial institutions” and “in- 
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adequate for even the simplest methods of 
treatment.” The average cost per patient 
per day, he said, is only $4.07 for care and 
treatment, that comparing with $26 a day 
per patient in general hospitals, exclusive of 
physicians’ fees. 


Ido not stand before the Senate in any 
self-righteous sense to talk about the 
problems faced by the various States. I 
know that in the State of Louisiana an 
institution with 8,000 mental patients 
will have perhaps 6 young interns and 
Perhaps 3 psychiatrists. We have 
established an institution, and have tried 
to have a screening process, to look over 
the new cases, to see if we can cure them. 
The number of patients assigned to a 
single doctor is between 30 and 50, com- 
pared to the overall situation, in which 
there is perhaps 1 doctor for every 
1,000 people. All a doctor can do in such 
cases as the Senator well knows, is sim- 
ply to provide a little care for health. 

Mr. TALMADGE. For emergency 
needs. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. There is 
emergency treatment, which is simply a 
matter of locking up these people. 

The thought occurs to the junior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana—and I suspect in 
time I shall prove it—that when these 
people were originally left out of the 
social security and public welfare pro- 
gram it may have been upon the same 
basic that we left out the county poor- 
houses. We could not get Federal 
matching for the operation of county 
poorhouses because conditions were so 
cruel in some of the county poorhouses 
that it appeared the poor person was put 
in not so much for his own benefit as 
simply because the public did not wish 
to have him begging on the streets. 
Therefore he would be locked up under 
cruel conditions, and would be worked 
until he practically dropped dead. Toa 
large degree the background of mental 
institutions seems to be upon the basis 
that the public did not care to have these 
people around, so the people would lock 
them up and leave them—separate them 
and be rid of them. 

It is a sad situation. Yet when we try 
to do something about it, it is distress- 
ing to see that the very people who advo- 
cate that we do something about it 
prove to be some of those who are re- 
sponsible for preventing any action 
whatever from being taken. 

I have before me a comparison of costs 
per person per day in prisons and other 
correctional institutions, general hos- 
pitals, mental hospitals, and tubercular 
hospitals. It reveals that the costs are 
are follows: Federal prisons, $5 a day; 
Federal hospitals, $24 a day; Federal 
tubercular hospitals, $23.62 a day; Fed- 
eral mental hospitals under the Veterans’ 
Administration, $11.90 a day. 

If the Senate amendment, which the 
Senate voted, had been insisted upon, and 
if we had pursued it as vigorously and 
with the demand that I personally would 
have advocated, we would be in a position 
in many States to bring the care up 
to Federal standards by means of Fed- 
eral matching funds together with what 
the States are paying, without any ad- 
ditional State expenditure, and these 
poor people could be treated properly. 
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I also have a comparison of my own 
State as to the expenditures in State 
hospitals, tubercular hospitals and men- 
tal hospitals. I regret to see that in 
Louisiana the expenditure is only $2.88 
for hospitals of this sort. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the chart be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Comparison of cost per day per person in 
prisons and other correctional institutions, 
general hospitals, mental hospitals, and 
tuberculosis hospitals 

FEDERAL INSTITUTIONS 


Federal prisons (fiscal 1960) $5. 00 
Federal hospitals 


Federal tubercular hospitals -- 23.62 
Federal mental hospitals (VA) (fiscal 

1959, higher now) 11. 90 

LOUISIANA INSTITUTIONS 

State penitentiary (fiscal 1958) 2.16 
State hospitals (fiscal 1958) 13.94 
State tubercular hospitals (fiscal 

— E LO eg is ba 9.22 
State mental hospitals (fiscal 1958)... 2.88 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have also a list of Federal insti- 
tution costs, which demonstrates the 
point to which I made reference, that 
the daily cost per person in a Federal 
penal institution is $5 compared to an 
average cost of $4.07 in a State mental 
hospital. 

I am familiar with some of the U.S. 
Public Health hospitals, particularly the 
one for leprosy, or Hansen's disease, at 
Carville, La., which is a very fine hos- 
pital. The daily cost per patient there 
is $24.08. In some respects a compari- 
son can be made. In quite a few in- 
stances leprosy has been cured. Com- 
pare the $24.08 cost for a leper confined 
entirely at Federal expense with the cost 
of $4.07 for a pitifully mentally ill 
person. 

The thought occurred to me that if a 
member of a poor family needed medical 
care, the smart thing for the family to 
do would be to get the person on dope so 
that he would have available treatment 
as a narcotic addict, because the narcotic 
hospitals show that the daily cost per 
person at Lexington, Ky., is $9.47, and 
the daily cost for a person addicted to 
narcotics at Fort Worth, Tex., is $9.67. 

Senators will see that if one had a per- 
son in his family who was afflicted with 
hardening of the arteries in the brain or 
feeblemindedness, or some illness of that 
sort, perhaps needing various sorts of 
treatment, and the family was unable to 
provide the care and treatment for that 
person, the family could persuade the 
patient to start taking heroin, have him 
committed as a dope addict, and confined 
at Federal expense in a narcotic hospital, 
where he would have available treatment 
which would be twice as good as he would 
get if he were sent to a State mental hos- 
pital. The cost at the narcotic hospital 
would be $9.17, as compared with the 
cost of $4.07 at the State mental hospi- 
tal. 

An article entitled “Inside the Asy- 
lum,” appeared some time ago in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, which I believe is 
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extremely enlightening on the problem 
of mental care. It states: 

It is tragic but true that every third family 
will send one member of its family to a men- 
tal hospital. 


Imagine that—one family in every 
three will send a member of the family 
to a mental hospital. 

Yet we are told that the Federal Gov- 
ernment, while it is willing to provide aid 
in all other aspects, cannot afford aid 
for people of this type. 

In my State, we are spending $15 per 
patient per day in the fine State hospi- 
tals we have. 

Anyone who cannot afford to pay is 
cared for. The Federal Government 
will match $45 to the State’s $15. What 
the hospital will do with that money is 
rather difficult to understand, because 
the Federal hospital cost does not exceed 
$45. I suppose if the Federal Govern- 
ment insists upon going that far, State 
expenditures can be reduced and the 
money used for other purposes, or per- 
haps degrees of care that no one ever 
dreamed of even in private hospitals can 
be provided, so long as the Federal Gov- 
ernment will contribute three-quarters 
of the cost. 

The Saturday Evening Post article 
states that one family in every three will 
have this problem. That is the situation 
now, and it will become worse. Yet we 
are told that nothing can be done about 
it. 

Our Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, who has promised a crusade 
in the field, leaves the choice to us and 
prevents us from doing anything about 
it. He asked the Senate to override its 
Finance Committee in the attempt to 
do something to help with this problem. 

I shall not read from the beginning 
of this article. I should like to quote 
from some of the most pertinent parts 
of it: 

Columbus State Hospital is 1 of 11 pro- 
longed-care mental hospitals in Ohio. The 
State has, in addition, special hospitals for 
the defective, epileptic, tuberculous insane, 
criminally insane, and patients needing only 
short-term care. All are under the depart- 
ment of mental hygiene and correction, the 
biggest State-operating department. In its 
mental institutions are some 35,000 patients. 
More people enter Ohio State hospitals every 
year than enter Ohio colleges— 


That is interesting. More patients en- 
ter their State hospitals for the men- 
tally sick than enter their colleges— 


Ohio is not peculiar. There are in the 
United States today some 750,000 persons 
in mental hospitals. One of every twelve 
children born today will spend some part of 
his life in a mental hospital. 

Even so, the average citizen knows little 
about what goes on in his State hospital. 
He doesn’t know who the patients are or 
what is the matter with them. And what is 
done for them? Who are the doctors, and 
how much do they know? What of the su- 
perintendent’s burden? These are important 
questions to be answered in this article and 
others to follow. And most of the answers 
can be found at Columbus State Hospital, 
which may be taken as representative of 
many State hospitals in America today. 


Mr. President, most people do not 
know what the conditions are in such a 
hospital. A short time ago I read an 
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article about the conditions in Mary- 
land, which has an above-the-average 
cost per capita so far as care in mental 
institutions is concerned. In that State 
the grand jury investigated conditions in 
Maryland. The people making the in- 
vestigation became so nauseated they 
could not complete the investigation; 
they could not complete the tour. That 
is how bad it was. I have here some 
drawings which those with strong stom- 
achs may care to look at. Senators are 
welcome to look at them. They can see 
what these conditions are like. I see in 
the Chamber my distinguished namesake 
the Senator from Hawaii. I would like 
to have him look at the drawings, to see 
what the conditions are like in Maryland, 
I am sorry the Senator was not here 
earlier. I said that a year ago Arthur 
Flemming himself said that he was start- 
ing a program to remedy the situation, 
He said something should be done about 
it. Yet in conference he helped to elimi- 
nate this provision from the bill. Appar- 
ently he has forgotten so soon the cru- 
sade that he started only last year. 

Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Is it not a fact 
that any Senator or other public official 
who brings about some real progress in 
this field will be one of the eternal bene- 
factors of our Nation? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I have no 
doubt about it. This is something that 
needs to be done. 

Mr. LONG of Hawaii. I agree with the 
Senator. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am con- 
vinced that, if we were to send this pro- 
vision to the President, he would sign the 
bill containing it. I think if Arthur 
Flemming would recall this, the greatest 
crying need of all, he would crusade and 
do something about it. I pointed out 
that the average patient-care cost was 
$4.07 for these people, as compared with 
$26 in the case of others receiving medi- 
cal care. 

There is no doubt about it. This is an 
area in which something must be done 
to help the most unfortunate people of 
all. Yet, we are told that we must not 
in any sense try to coerce the President 
into signing something that he might 
have some doubts about. 

One family in every three experiences 
this problem. I read further from the 
article: 

Columbus State Hospital is like all the 
other State hospitals in America in many 
ways—big, overcrowded, short of doctors, 
nurses, and attendants. It is full of human 
suffering. Columbus State holds 2,700 pa- 
tients. This is not an unmanageable num- 
ber—Pilgrim State, in New York, has 14,000— 
but its clinical director said recently, “I'd 
sure hate to see it get any bigger. You can’t 
treat patients on an assembly-line basis.” 
The 2,700 sick people at Columbus State are 
occupying space big enough for only 1,800, 
by American Psychiatric Association stand- 
ards. Yet it is not so hideously overcrowded 
as Toledo State Hospital, where patients 
sleep on the floor, or Cleveland State, which 
is so full that new patients must await their 
turn in the county jail. 

Columbus must accept any patient com- 
mitted to it by court. The hospital tries, not 
always successfully, to refuse children un- 
der 16, alcoholics who merely want to sober 
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up, and epileptics and mental defectives un- 
less they are also psychotic. It must take 
patients who are functionally psychotic— 
nothing wrong physically, but they have lost 
their minds—and people suffering from or- 
ganic disorders: arteriosclerosis of the brain, 
for example, or paresis. Most of the patients 
have been here many years. One has been 
here continuously since 1881. Years ago she 
used to sing and dance and mop the floors, 
but today she just sits. So far as the records 
show, she never has had a visitor in her 75 
years here. 

Columbus State is really several institu- 
tions. It is a sort of old-folks’ county home. 
It is a maximum-security hospital for dan- 
gerous patients. It is a hospital for the 
treatment of acute psychotics. And it is 
custodial home to a host of steadily deteri- 
orating chronic psychotics. 

To care for all these patients there are 18 
doctors. This includes administrators and 
doctors who handle purely medical prob- 
lems; there are only 10 doctors who are ac- 
tually seeing to the day-to-day psychiatric 
care of 2,700 patients. Not one of these ward 
doctors is a full-fledged certified psychia- 
trist—that is, none is fully trained and has 

the examination of the American 
Board of Psychiatry and Neurology. 

There are only three certified psychiatrists 
at the hospital, and they can give little time 
to patients; they supervise the work of the 
ward doctors— 


Imagine that, Mr. President. There 
are only three qualified psychiatrists at 
that hospital— 


Most of the ward doctors are “residents in 
psychiatry,” in training here for board ex- 
aminations. Attendants are so scarce that 
frequently at night one attendant must try 
to handle three wards alone. Three wards 
comprise a block-long labyrinth of rooms 
and corridors and locked doors, with up to 
250 psychotic patients sleeping in them. 
And all this is about average for State hos- 
pitals in America today; many are much 
worse off. 

When a new patient arrives at Columbus 
State he is brought into the lobby, which 
is furnished with a row of old wooden chairs 
and a soft-drink machine and a showcase 
of patients’ embroidery. Some new patients 
come in screaming, dragged by police, kick- 
ing at the nurses and doctors. But most 
wait docilely while the switchboard girl calls 
the admitting doctor over the loudspeaker, 
“Dr. Dane, Dr. Dane.” 

Dr. Robert Dane, a quiet, soft-spoken man 
of 29, comes to the lobby and sits down 
beside the new patient and talks to him. 
How does he feel? Who brought him here? 
Where is he? What is the date? When was 
he born? How have things been going at 
home? Can he subtract 3 from 100, and 
3 from that, and so on? 

From the answers to a few such questions, 
Dr. Dane can form an impression of what 
is wrong with the patient. A catatonic 
schizophrenic, for example, may not answer 
at all; a man with cerebral arteriosclerosis 
may be unable to reverse digits. Then a 
nurse takes the patient by the elbow and 
leads him to his ward. 

A new admission is stripped on arrival, 
bathed, examined physically, and given a 
short white hospital gown and floppy white 
overalls. Dr. Dane interviews him again and 
orders any necessary tests. The tests take 
about a week. 

Then the patient gets a chance—and only 
this one—to be considered by all the doctors 
on the staff. They diagnose his illness and 
prescribe treatment. 

Staff meeting is held every morning from 
10 to noon in a large, sunny room. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
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Senator from Louisiana may yield to me 
for the purpose of permitting me to move 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business, and to make 
brief announcements for the informa- 
tion of the Senate, with the understand- 
ing that he will not lose the floor by so 
doing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business, 
for the consideration of nominations on 
the Executive Calendar, beginning with 
“New Reports.” 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no reports of committees, the clerk 
will state the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 


CALIFORNIA DEBRIS COMMISSION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Col. Herbert N. Turner, Corps of 
Engineers, to be a member and secretary 
of the California Debris Commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF 
WASHINGTON 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Tom Killefer, of California, to be 
First Vice President of the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Byron D. Woodside, of Virginia, 
to be a member of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


U.S. MARINE CORPS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Marine Corps. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the nominations in the 
Marine Corps be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Marine 
Corps are confirmed en bloc. 


U.S. ARMY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the U.S. Army. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the nominations in the 
Army be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Army 
are confirmed en bloc. 
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U.S. AIR FORCE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Col. Maurice C. Harlan to be 
brigadier general in the U.S. Air Force. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


US. NAVY 
The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Rear Adm. Elton W. Grenfell, to 
be vice admiral. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


U.S. ARMY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer to be 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff for 
a term of 2 years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


US. NAVY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the U.S. Navy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the nominations in the 
Navy be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Navy 
are confirmed en bloc. 


COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Carl J. Stephens, of Iowa, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Harold R. Tyler, Jr., of New York, 
to be Assistant Attorney General. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


U.S. ARMY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of General George Henry Decker to 
be Chief of Staff, U.S. Army, for a term 
of 2 years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Arthur S. Lane to be district judge 
for the district of New Jersey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


U.S. AIR FORCE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Gen. Nathan F. to be 
placed on the retired list in the grade of 
general. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 
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FOREIGN SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Foreign 
Service. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the nominations in the 
Foreign Service be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the For- 
eign Service are confirmed en bloc. 


UNITED NATIONS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of James J. Wadsworth, to be repre- 
sentative of the United States of Amer- 
ica to the United Nations with the rank 
and status of Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary, and the represent- 
ative of the United States of America in 
the Security Council of the United Na- 
tions; also representative of the United 
States of America to the 15th session of 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed, 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I desire 
to make a statement with respect to the 
nomination of Mr. James J. Wadsworth 
to be the representative of the United 
States to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations and to the Security Coun- 
cil. He is one of New York’s most dis- 
tinguished citizens and is the son of for- 
mer Senator and former Representative 
Wadsworth. He is a man of whom we 
are all very proud. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from New York 
yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I appreciate 
the Senator’s statement. I share his 
high opinion of Mr. Wadsworth. I know 
him, admire him, and respect him. I 
think this is a very fine appointment. 

In my opinion, his father was one of 
the great men of our time. I sat at his 
feet for many years. I hope I acquired 
some of his more admirable character- 
istics. I think he was one of the greatest 
legislators I ever knew. My only regret 
is that he was not a member of my party. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am grateful to the 
Senator from Texas for his statement. 

Ambassador Wadsworth's father 
served with me in the House. I could 
not let this moment, which is such a great 
one in his son’s life, go by without say- 
ing a word about his father. I think 
both the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
JoHNSON] and I, and many other Sena- 
tors, can well imagine the pride with 
which Ambassador Wadsworth's father, 
Senator, then Representative, Wads- 
worth would have noted and greeted such 
a very high level appointment as this. 

It is very significant that this career 
man, as I think he may properly be 
called, has been serving our country in 
the field of disarmament. I believe that 
is very significant, when we consider the 
importance of this effort in the United 
Nations. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield for a com- 
ment? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 
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Mr. BUSH. I join the Senator from 
New York in his special commendation of 
Ambassador Wadsworth. I have had 
the privilege of his friendship for 35 
years. I knew his father well. I have 
great confidence in Ambassador Wads- 
worth. He has a fine record. He will 
be a worthy successor to a very great 
Ambassador to the United Nations. I 
believe he will measure up to the difficult 
work and the great responsibilities which 
will devolve upon him in the coming 
months, 

I am glad the Senator from New York 
has taken the time to speak this after- 
noon about Ambassador Wadsworth. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from New 
York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I join in 
the expression of appreciation for the 
naming of Ambassador Wadsworth to 
succeed Henry Cabot Lodge at the United 
Nations. For a number of years, my of- 
fice was next to the office of Ambassador 
Wadsworth’s father in the New House 
Office Building. I came to have a very 
high regard for all of the Wadsworths, 
particularly for the work of Representa- 
tive, and former Senator, Wadsworth, 
and Ambassador Wadsworth. 

I was in Geneva last December and at- 
tended one of the sessions of the tripar- 
tite group which were seeking to achieve 
agreement, first, with respect to differing 
nuclear plans. I had occasion at that 
time to observe Ambassador Wadsworth 
in action. I must say that his ability and 
his handling of the situation increased 
ar 3 for him, high as it was before 

I am glad that his nomination to be 
our Ambassador to the United Nations 
has been approved. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I am 
glad to join in what I believe is very 
well deserved commendation of Ambas- 
sador Wadsworth, affectionately known 
as Jim Wadsworth. I have worked with 
him both at the United Nations and in 
the Conference on Nuclear Testing Sus- 
pension. I think he is a qualified public 
servant in the field of our diplomacy. 
He certainly has a host of friends among 
the diplomats of the world, particularly 
at the United Nations. 

Iam one who enthusiastically supports 
his nomination by the President. I am 
delighted that this well deserved honor 
has come to him to be our chief repre- 
sentative at the United Nations. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the Senators who have spoken 
in commendation of Ambassador Wads- 
worth. If this were another season, we 
would probably be praising just as highly 
the man whom he succeeds, Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge. I do not believe the 
reputation of Cabot Lodge needs any 
further praise from us here today. He 
is already legendary in the world, and 
I hope his high reputation will become 
very much greater. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement I have prepared 
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on this subject may be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JAVITS 


Ambassador Wadsworth is an outstanding 
citizen of New York State and of the United 
States. In his early twenties he began a 
career of public service in the Assembly of 
the New York State Legislature, to which he 
devoted 14 years of his life. After World 
War II he began a career in high-ranking 
positions with the Federal Government and 
from 1948 on has been intimately connected 
with the foreign policy of the United States. 
In 1953 he began his uninterrupted service 
as a representative of the United States in 
various organs and activities of the United 
Nations. 

He is now Mr. Lodge’s deputy. More par- 
ticularly, since 1958 he has served as U.S. 
Representative on Disarmament, a function 
which gives him a unique qualification to 
speak for this Nation on this matter of 
primary and overriding importance to the 
world. One of the first tasks of the United 
Nations General Assembly, when it recon- 
venes on September 20, will be to urge a 
resumption of the 10-power disarmament 
talks which the Soviet Union scuttled in 
Geneva this summer, and at which Mr. 
Wadsworth headed the U.S. delegation. 
There is no man whom the United States 
could name as its Ambassador to the United 
Nations who could better symbolize and 
more brilliantly work for this Nation's de- 
sire for peace than this man, who bent all 
his efforts and great skills to overcome Soviet 
bloc intransigence at the disarmament 
conference. 

In addition to this particular and all-im- 
portant aspect of Mr. Wadsworth’s quali- 
fications, his overall experience in the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the Security Council, the 
Economic and Social Council, and in the 
International Atomic Energy Agency gives 
him the kind of thoroughgoing knowledge 
of the wide scope Inherent to United Nations 
operations which few men in the whole world 
possess. One might almost call him a 
“career man” in the highest level service of 
the United States at the United Nations. 
New York State will be proud to have James 
J. Wadsworth serve as this Nation’s Ambas- 
sador to the great world body which has its 
headquarters in New York City—and the 
United States would be uniquely benefited. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next nomination on 
the Executive Calendar. 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of James W. Barco, of Virginia, to 
be Deputy Representative of the United 
States of America to the United Nations 
with the rank and status of Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary and 
the Deputy Representative of the United 
States of America in the Security Coun- 
cil of the United Nations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK BOARD 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Joseph J. Williams, Jr., of Vir- 
ginia, to be a member of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board for the re- 
mainder of the term expiring June 30, 
1963. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the able junior Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] has spoken to me 
about this nomination several times. He 
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has informed me that it is extremely 
urgent that Mr. Williams be permitted to 
qualify, because the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board is in great need of his serv- 
ices. I hope the Senate will act favor- 
ably on the nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS ON THE SECRE- 
TARY’S DESK 
IN THE ARMY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that sundry nominations in 
the Army, now on the Secretary’s desk, 
be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Army 
are confirmed en bloc. 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the nominations in the 
Air Force, through the name of Charles 
W. Abbitt be approved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Air 
Force through the name of Charles W. 
Abbitt are confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the nomination of George 
L. Abel be held and not acted upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the nominations in the 
Marine Corps be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations in the 

Corps are confirmed en bloc. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the President be im- 
mediately notified of the nominations 
this day confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume 
the consideration of legislative busi- 
ness. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 10 AM., 
MONDAY, AUGUST 29, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its delibera- 
tions today, it stand in recess until 10 
o'clock on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIA- 
TIONS COMMITTEE TO FILE 
REPORT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Appropriations Committee be authorized 
to file a report on the supplemental 
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appropriation bill, notwithstanding the 
adjournment of the Senate, and that it 
be in order for the bill to be considered 
by the Senate on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I under- 
stand that the Senator from Texas has 
made a request in connection with the 
supplemental appropriation bill. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes; I have 
requested authority for the Appropria- 
tions Committee to file its report on the 
bill, notwithstanding the adjournment 
of the Senate; and I have also requested 
that it be in order for the bill to be con- 
sidered by the Senate on Monday. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I do not 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COM- 
MITTEE ACTION ON SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, today the Appropriations Commit- 
tee worked long and diligently. on the 
supplemental appropriation bill and the 
requests for funds in that connection. 
The committee heard the distinguished 
Under Secretary of State testify at some 
length in connection with the proposed 
restoration of certain appropriations. 

Mr. Dillon asked that the Senate re- 
store $65 million to the defense support 
items. The mutual security bill the Sen- 
ate passed last night provided $610 mil- 
lion. The amount authorized is $675 
million. Mr. Dillon requested an addi- 
tional $65 million. The committee, by a 
vote of about 2 to 1, supported that 
request and restored $65 million in the 
supplemental appropriation bill. 

Mr. Dillon asked for $22 million for 
technical assistance. The bill provided 
$150 million. The authorization is $172 
million. So the committee restored the 
full $22 million. 

The request for special assistance 
funds was $260 million. The amount 
carried in the bill was $230 million. The 
authorization was $256 million. So the 
committee voted to allow the full amount 
authorized, which was also the amount 
requested; namely, $256 million. 

In regard to general administrative 
expenses, Mr. Dillon asked that $2 mil- 
lion be added to the amount previously 
appropriated; and the committee did so. 

Mr. Dillon testified that the $150 mil- 
lion for the Development Loan Fund was 
desirable, and said he would like to have 
it appropriated, but that it could be de- 
ferred until next year, because he did 
not plan to use all of it at this time, and 
they could send up a supplemental re- 
quest in March or April of next year. 
However, the committee decided to 
grant $75 million of the $150 million re- 
quested this year. 

So the committee complied in full with 
four requests, and complied in part with 
one. In addition, Mr. Dillon asked for 
language changes in four separate 
items, and the committee agreed to those 
language changes. 
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The bill will be reported tonight. It 
will provide appropriations of $190 mil- 
lion for items in connection with the 
foreign aid program. 

We hope to have the Senate take up 
the bill on Monday, if possible: 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS 
TO THE STATE OF MAINE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on yesterday, the last measure on 
the calendar which was called was 
Calendar No. 1931, Senate bill 3299, to 
provide for the conveyance to the State 
of Maine of certain lands located in 
Maine. At that time, objection was made 
by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
to consideration of the bill during the 
call of the calendar. I understand that 
the Senator from Oregon has now with- 
drawn that objection. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 1931, 
Senate bill 3299, since there is no con- 
troversy in regard to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3299) 
to provide for the conveyance to the 
State of Maine of certain lands located 
in such State, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Armed Services, 
with amendments, on page 1, line 3, after 
the word “of,” to strike out “Defense” 
and insert “Air Force”; on page 2, line 
14, after the word “of”, to strike out 
“Maine.” and insert “Maine; and”, and 
after line 14, to insert a new subsection, 
as follows: 

(c) that the conveyance shall be condi- 
tioned upon an agreement by the State of 
Maine— 

(1) to maintain the entire property in a 
condition suitable for immediate use by the 
Department of Defense in the event of 
mobilization; 

(2) to retain all structures and improve- 
ments except for removal which may be re- 
quested by the State of Maine and ap- 
proved by the Commandant, First Naval 
District. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of Air Force is authorized to con- 
vey, by quitclaim deed and without con- 
sideration, to the State of Maine, for voca- 
tional or other school purposes, all right, 
title, and interest of the United States, ex- 
cept as provided in this Act, in and to the 
remainder of the lands comprising the 
former Fort Preble Military Reservation, 
South Portland, Maine, together with all 
buildings and other improvements located 
thereon. 

Sec. 2. The deed effecting the conveyance 
authorized by the first section of this Act 
shall provide— 

(a) that, in the event such lands cease to 
be used for vocational or other school pur- 
poses, all right, title, and interest therein 
shall immediately revert to and revest in the 
United States; and 

(b) that during any state of war or na- 
tional emergency and for six months there- 
after, if the Secretary of Defense determines 
that such lands are useful or necessary for 
national defense purposes, the United States 
may, without payment therefor, reenter such 
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lands and use all or any part thereof (in- 
cluding improvements thereon), but upon 
the termination of such use such lands shall 
revert to the State of Maine; and 

(c) that the conveyance shall be condi- 
tioned upon an agreement by the State of 
Maine— 

(1) to maintain the entire property in a 
condition suitable for immediate use by the 
Department of Defense in the event of 
mobilization; 

(2) to retain all structures and improve- 
ments except for removal which may be 
requested by the State of Maine and ap- 
proved by the Commandant, First Naval 
District. 


Sec. 3. In addition to conditions provided 
for in section 2 of this Act, the Secretary of 
Defense shall impose such other conditions 
and such exceptions and reservations as he 
determines to be necessary or desirable to 
safeguard the interests of the United States 
and to insure that such Iands will be used 
for the purposes for which they are conveyed. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendments be considered and agreed 
to en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered; and the amendments are agreed 
toen bloc. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator from Oregon desires 
to make a statement for the RECORD, at 
this point, I ask that he be recognized. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement by 
me in regard to Senate bill 3299 be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT By Mrs, SMITH 
EXPLANATION OF THE AMENDMENTS 


The first amendment authorizes the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force, rather than the Sec- 
retary of Defense, to convey the property in 
question since it is the property of the Air 
Force and under the jurisdiction and control 
of the Air Force Secretary. 

The second amendment is to insure that 
the property is maintained in such condition 
as to be immediately available and usable in 
the event of need by the United States. This 
is consistent with the reverter clause con- 
tained in Public Law 85-185 and assures that 
this parcel will be held under the same terms 
as the parcel previously conveyed to the 
State of Maine at this location by the above 
named public law. 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to authorize the 
Secretary of the Air Force to convey without 
consideration to the State of Maine, for vo- 
cational and other school purposes, the re- 
mainder of the lands, with buildings and 
other improvements thereon, comprising the 
former Fort Preble Military Reservation, 
South Portland, Maine. The major portion 
of this property was previously conveyed to 
the State of Maine under authority granted 
in Public Law 85-185, approved August 28, 
1957. The bill further provides that in the 
event the lands are no longer used for the 
purposes specified, title shall revert to the 
United States. It also authorizes the United 
States to use the property during any state 
of war or national emergency if the Secretary 
of Defense determines that the property 
would be useful for national defense pur- 
poses. 

BACKGROUND OF THE BILL 

Originally, the Fort Preble Military Reser- 
vation consisted of approximately 34 acres 
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under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
the Army. By June 1954, the Department of 
the Navy acquired custody and jurisdiction 
of the Fort Preble Military Reservation prop- 
erty with the exception of 4.90 acres which 
were acquired by the Air Force in 1954 and 
subsequently licensed to the State of Maine 
for use by the Air National Guard. The Navy 
had only a mobilization requirement for the 
property under its jurisdiction and granted 
the State of Maine a permit to operate a vo- 
cational school on the property. In 19657, 
the Department of the Navy, on behalf of the 
Department of Defense, concurred in legisla- 
tion to convey its Fort Preble property to the 
State of Maine for vocational school pur- 
poses. The legislation was enacted into Pub- 
lic Law 85-185, approved August 28, 1957. 
That portion of the property (4.90 acres) 
retained by the Air Force is now excess to 
that Department's needs because the Air Na- 
tional Guard activities are being relocated 
to Fort Williams, Maine, and the Department 
of the Air Force has no further use for the 
property in question. The original cost to 
the Government for the land and four butid- 
ings located thereon was $82,046. This legis- 
lation, if enacted, would convey this prop- 
erty to the State of Maine for the same pur- 
pose and in the same manner as the Navy 
property was conveyed by Public Law 88-185. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 3299) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move that the vote by which the 
bill was passed be reconsidered. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I move 
to lay on the table the motion to re- 
consider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to recon- 
sider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ROGER WILLIAMS NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate now proceed to the consideration 
of Calendar No. 1986, Senate bill 3830, to 
provide for the establishment of the 
Roger Williams National Monument. 
This is another noncontroversial bill, 
and the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Green] is interested in it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs has considered this bill. 
The author of the bill is the very able 
and distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Green]. He has been ex- 
tremely diligent in attempting to get the 
bill considered by the Senate and passed. 
His colleague, the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore}, also has discussed 
the matter with me; and I wish to ask 
permission that both of them have an 
opportunity to make a statement for 
the Recorp, at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I am 
deeply grateful to the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray] and to all the 
members of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs who have so graci- 
ously and favorably reported S. 3830, the 
bill to provide for the establishment of 
the Roger Williams National Monument. 

My thanks go also to the leadership 
on both sides of the aisle who bring the 
measure to the consideration of the 
Senate in these days so pressured with 
important bills demanding attention. 

I shall not attempt to discuss the bill 
in detail. Much of this lies in the care 
of my colleague, the junior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore]. 

The Roger Williams memorial is in- 
deed close to my heart and close to my 
home, steeped in the history of my city 
of Providence and my State of Rhode 
Island. 

The lesson of Roger Williams with its 
ideal of freedom for one’s self and of tol- 
erance for others has a meaning as vital 
today as it was pioneering in his time. 

That we have sought to preserve his 
spirit in Rhode Island has been with 
no selfish purpose. We feel that we have 
shared its democracy with our country 
and we are ready to share its tolerance 
with the world. 

Again I speak my thanks to the com- 
mittee for their favorable report—my 
gratitude to the leadership for their con- 
sideration—and I commend it to the 
Senate as perhaps the last, but not the 
least, of the bills I have sponsored as 
their colleague, but always to be their 
devoted friend. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I am 
honored to cosponsor S. 3830 with my 
colleague, the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island, Senator THEODORE FRANCIS 
Green. This bill provides for the estab- 
lishment of the Roger Williams National 
Monument on the site of the town spring 
in Providence, R.I., such site being the 
spot where the original settlement of the 
city of Providence was made by Roger 
Williams in 1636. Such monument 
would be administered by the Secretary 
of the Interior through the National Park 
Service in keeping with the act by which 
the Service is established; and in keeping 
with the act to provide for the preserva- 
tion of historic American sites. 

Such monument, it is suggested, shall 
take the form of a museum for relics and 
records pertaining to Roger Williams who 
more than three centuries ago purchased 
this very land from the Indians. 

To have paid the Indians for their 
land marked Roger Williams as unique 
in a land and a time when the custom 
was to despoil the Indians by force. 

Since historians are sufficiently elo- 
quent on Roger Williams and on the 
Rhode Island experiment that he fos- 
tered in religious tolerance and liberty, 
I will borrow their language rather than 
appear immodest and extravagant with 
my own. 

The historian says: 

The true revolutionist in America often 
has been the solid citizen with firm con- 
servative background, and surely Roger Wil- 
liams, educated at London’s Charterhouse 
School and at Cambridge University, fell 
within that definition. In his midtwenties 
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this stalwart Puritan was ordained a minis- 
ter, but the concept of religious tolerance 
and liberty that colored his sermons forced 
him to flee an England that stubbornly, 
sternly insisted upon conformity to the es- 
tablished church. So one of the greatest of 
our colonial statesmen—who would found 
the first genuinely democratic State of mod- 
ern times and provide in large measure a 
model for the country that one day would 
be called the United States of America— 
reached Salem, Mass. 

As much as anything, Williams’ belief that 
the Massachusetts Bay Co. should have paid 
the Indians for their lands provided a prac- 
tical reason for his banishment. 

A cold winter spent among the Narragan- 
sett Indians revealed the stature of Williams 
the leader—the man who could mend differ- 
ences between tribes, who was a beloved 
peacemaker and trusted friend. The Indians 
sold him land on which to remain and under 
his guidance tiny Rhode Island became the 
atom that shattered the philosophical foun- 
dations of the Old World. In him there 
flamed those ideals of individual freedom and 
social democracy that were to inspire this 
new people and make it unique among the 
nations of the world. 


So speaks the historian. 

At this point in my remarks I ask that 
there be inserted in the Recor an edi- 
torial from the Providence Journal of 
August 17, 1960, entitled “Recognition for 
a Man Beloved by Most Americans.” 

Itis, of course, about Roger Williams— 
and more particularly supports the bill 
we have before us. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RECOGNITION FOR A MAN BELOVED BY Most 
AMERICANS 


In its preoccupation with legislation hav- 
ing more political bearing on the November 
election, Congress is unlikely to give any 
attention to a bill introduced recently by 
both Senators from Rhode Island. Yet the 
bill deserves better treatment because it 
touches on the real spirit of America. 

The bill proposes use of public funds to 
establish a Roger Williams National Monu- 
ment on the site of the town spring in Provi- 
dence. Passage of the bill will bring no 
extra votes to either party, but it would give 
proper national recognition to a man be- 
loved by most Americans. 

In spite of his ideas which shaped develop- 
ment of the colonies and the United States, 
and gave hope to the world, the country has 
given little tangible recognition to the mem- 
ory of Roger Williams. To be sure, his name 
is known to every American and to many 
foreign school boys, a circumstance that is 
perhaps the most accurate measure of a 
man's stature in history. But there also is a 
place for tangible signs of a Nation’s respect 
for its great, and the place and time for 
proper recognition of Roger Williams, it 
seems to us, is here and now. 

Roger Williams’ greatness extends beyond 
the boundaries of Rhode Island and of the 
United States. Born in England and edu- 
cated at Cambridge, he traveled to Boston 
and later to Plymouth, but was ordered 
banished from the Massachusetts Bay Col- 
ony for his belief, which he would not re- 
cant, that civil government can properly 
have no jurisdiction over the consciences 
of men. To escape arrest, he fled to Rhode 
Island where, in remembrance of God's 
merciful providence to him in his distress,” 
he gave his new home the name of Provi- 
dence. Where the town spring stands off 
North Main Street was part of Roger Wil- 
lams’ land. 

A man of high principle, Williams pur- 
chased the land he settled from the sachems 
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Canonicus and Miantonomo. Most colonists 
did not follow this example; they took their 
settlements from the Indians. The settle- 
ment Williams founded was based on com- 
plete religious toleration, and was to be “a 
shelter for persons distressed for conscience.” 
Williams’ friendship with the Narragansett 
Indians induced them to ally themselves 
with the colonists in the Pequot War, an 
alliance that could have changed the course 
of history. 

A national monument to Roger Williams 
is timely now because, as John Nicholas 
Brown has said, the principles by which 
Roger Williams lived his life are still timely. 
“His emphasis on freedom of conscience and 
the separation of church and state pro- 
foundly affected the whole development of 
our Nation even to this day,” said Mr. 
Brown. 

A national monument would be appro- 
priate now for another reason. It would 
dovetail into the College Hill project, in 
the execution of which Mr. Brown and 
many other civic-minded citizens are inter- 
ested. The project proposes that a 4-acre 
park be created around the location of the 
town spring, and that the park become 
part of a proposed Benefit Street historic 
trail. 

Congress is preoccupied with more im- 
portant things than a bill for a Roger Wil- 
liams Monument. But as a reminder of the 
spirit which has made America great, the bill 
has real worth. 


Mr. PASTORE. It is intended that 
the monument shall take its proper 
place in the so-called College Hill proj- 
ect in Providence—College Hill getting 
its name from revered Brown Univer- 
sity of which my colleague is a most 
distinguished alumnus. Here is concen- 
trated much of the colonial history of 
our city and State. Within its orbit is 
the lovely home of Senator Green. And 
always within it will be the heart of our 
colleague who has made history himself. 

This bill might well be called the 
valedictory of my dear friend—the 
finale of the legislation that he has fos- 
tered on this Senate floor. It may be 
said to be in the manner of the man. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from Texas knows that 
the Senators from Rhode Island have 
shown great diligence in connection with 
this measure, and have for a week been 
asking the leadership to have the bill 
acted on by the Senate; and I believe 
the Senator from Texas also realizes 
that it is because of the diligence of the 
Senators from Rhode Island that the bill 
is now being considered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes, cer- 
tainly that is the case; and the consid- 
eration of the bill at this time is due in 
very large part to the perseverance and 
diligence of the Senators from Rhode 
Island. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill (S. 3830) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior shall acquire by 
gift, purchase with appropriated or donated 
funds, condemnation, transfer from any 
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Federal agency, exchange, or otherwise, such 
land (together with any buildings or other 
improvements thereon) or interests in land 
as the Secretary may deem necessary for 
the purpose of establishing a national monu- 
ment on the site of the town spring in 
Providence, Rhode Island, such site being 
the spot where the original settlement of 
the city of Providence was made by Roger 
Williams. 

Sec. 2, The property acquired pursuant to 
the first section of this Act shall be desig- 
nated as the Roger Williams National Monu- 
ment and shall be set aside as a public na- 
tional memorial to Roger Williams. Such 
national monument shall be administered 
by the Secretary of the Interior, through the 
National Park Service, subject to the pro- 
visions of the Act entitled “An Act to estab- 
lish a National Park Service, and for other 
purposes”, approved August 25, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented; and the Act 
entitled “An Act to provide for the preserva- 
tion of historic American sites, buildings, 
objects, and antiquities of national signifi- 
cance, and for other purposes”, approved 
August 21, 1935. 

Sec.3. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized— 

(1) to maintain, either in an existing 
structure acquired pursuant to the first sec- 
tion of this Act or in a building constructed 
by him for the purpose, a museum for relics 
and records pertaining to Roger Williams, 
and for other articles of national and pa- 
triotic interest, and to accept, on behalf of 
the United States, for installation in such 
museum, articles which may be offered as 
additions to the museum; and 

(2) to construct and maintain therein 
such markers, buildings, and other improve- 
ments, and such facilities for the care and 
accommodation of visitors, as he may deem 
necessary. 

Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the vote by which the 
bill was passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
to lay on the table the motion to recon- 
sider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I was 
deeply moved by the tribute paid by the 
distinguished junior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore] to his great col- 
league, Senator THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
of Rhode Island. It would be anti- 
climatic for me to seek to add to what 
Senator Pastore said, other than to asso- 
ciate myself with his tribute. 

I can only say that my experience 
with the distinguished senior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN] has 
been an inspiration and has been very 
helpful to me. I have sat with him 
many, many Wednesday mornings at a 
special breakfast which a group of us 
hold, in which we seek to discuss some 
of the spiritual and moral obligations 
which we owe to our positions in the 
U.S. Senate. The leadership of Senator 
GREEN in these breakfast meetings has 
been a source of strength to all of us. 

Not only is he a kindly and gentle 
man; he is a courageous man and, in 
my opinion, a true Christian. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to inform Senators that we 
would like to have the Senate act to- 
night on the court resolution, and I wish 
we could obtain action tonight on the 
medical-care bill. Senators have asked 
me what the schedule for the rest of 
today is to be; but I regret that I cannot 
predict that with accuracy. However, I 
am inclined to think that if we continue 
the session this evening for 2 or 3 hours, 
if by that time the bill is not passed, 
we would carry it over until Monday. 
However, I think Senators should be pre- 
pared to have yea-and-nay votes and live 
quorum calls this evening. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Can the Senator from 
Louisiana inform us about his view with 
respect to the further consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I see so many Senators present 
at this time, that I am encouraged to 
explain what is wrong with the confer- 
ence report. However, I shall not speak 
longer to the Senate on that subject, in 
view of the demands on the time of the 
Senate and on the time of individual 
Senators. 

From time to time I have been asked 
how long I plan to speak. Of course, 
Mr. President, one finds that when he 
indicates, when requested, that he plans 
to speak for more than 5, 10, or 15 min- 
utes, many Senators are inclined to leave 
the Chamber, either to attend to busi- 
ness in their offices or to get some- 
thing to eat. 

However, I should like to have an op- 
portunity to explain what is wrong with 
the conference report and why it should 
not be agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Has the Senator 
from Louisiana really started to explain 
what is wrong with the conference re- 


port? 
Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I have 
started. (Laughter.] 


Mr, COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that at 
this time I may yield, without prejudice 
to my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COTTON. I ask whether it is the 
intention of the majority leader to have 
@ yea-and-nay vote taken on the ques- 
tion of agreeing to the conference report. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have no 
preference in regard to that matter; that 
will be decided in accordance with the 
pleasure of the Senate. 

Mr. COTTON. Then, Mr. President, 
I request that the yeas and nays be 
ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Very well; 
that will be fine. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, on the 
question of agreeing to the conference 
report on the social security amendment 
bill, I ask for the yeas and nays. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, now that the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, all Senators should be on 
notice that a yea-and-nay vote will be 
taken, and that it will be preceded by a 
quorum call, and that that action will 
be taken this evening, if we are able to 
reach that point. 


PROGRAM FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
THE SUPREME COURT RESOLU- 
TION 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it is 
my hope that the Supreme Court resolu- 
tion will not be voted on today, for I be- 
lieve it should not be voted on until many 
more Senators than those now in the 
Chamber are present. That resolution 
is an important one; and I am sure that 
my colleague, the Senator from Michi- 
gan, also takes this view about the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think it is reasonable to request 
that our action on that resolution go 
over until next week. 

Mr. KEATING. In other words, the 
Senator from Texas is willing to have 
the consideration of that resolution go 
over until Monday, is he? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes, rather 
than to have the resolution considered 
at a late hour today. I appreciate very 
much the Senator’s cooperation. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that, 
without prejudicing my rights to the 
floor, I may yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota for such time as he may re- 
quire. Does the Senator know how 
much time he will need? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not very much. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
may I yield to the Senator from Rhode 
Island, under the unanimous-consent 
agreement? He wanted to make a state- 
ment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. With the 
understanding that it will not prejudice 
my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the Chair’s understanding. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR THEODORE 
FRANCIS GREEN, OF RHODE 
ISLAND 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, the 
closing of a session always brings our 
moment of regret for colleagues who de- 
part. I have always thought it a most 
appropriate privilege that when a Sena- 
tor surrenders the title to his chair he 
still retains a welcome to these Senate 
Halls. 

It is a tradition never more fitting 
than in this year of 1960, when we are 
about to speak our farewells to a col- 
league who for four terms has honored 
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this Senate by his presence, his person- 
ality, his powers. 

THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN is an able 
Senator, an illustrious Rhode Islander, a 
good neighbor, a great American. 

In his four score and twelve years my 
colleague, the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island, has earned all these titles. 

He is a great American. The good 
citizen needs no further title. 

THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN has been 
a good citizen—ready to be the humble 
citizen as he was the patient soldier. 
He early participated in the democratic 
processes of our State government. 
Moved by principle, and not by ex- 
pediency, he championed the political 
causes of the then minority. Those 
principles rose to dominance in his na- 
tive State more by his advocacy than by 
any other single cause. 

His neighbors found this young man 
of patrician background and distin- 
guished education truly dedicated to the 
cause of the people’s government. They 
elevated their good neighbor to the re- 
sponsibility of Governor. The far reach- 
ing reforms that made our State govern- 
ment human and modern have made his 
name illustrious for all time in Rhode 
Island history. 

The record of THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 
in the Senate of the United States has 
been written. No one could change it. 
No one would change it. He rose to 
great power here—and here he retired 
from great power when he felt that 
service to his nation was more impor- 
tant than personal prestige. There was 
added honor in his act of sincere humil- 
ity. 

On the floor of this Senate no conquer- 
ing hero has been the recipient of more 
just and spontaneous encomiums than 
are immortalized in our CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD for THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, today I was 52 years of age. I have 
been in Washington almost 30 years. I 
have been in the Congress 24 years, 12 
years in the House and 12 years in the 
Senate. I hold my present position in 
the Senate due to the generous under- 
standing of the very able Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], who first 
suggested me for this place and who 
nominated me for it. Although he came 
from a small State in one section of the 
country, and I came from a large State 
in another section of the country, he 
made a statement in New York that he 
thought I should occupy my present 
position. 

In all those years I have been in con- 
tact with many men, but there was only 
one time I was really certain that I was 
in the presence of real greatness, and 
that was on the occasion of the Senator’s 
retirement as chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

I never heard a wiser man speak. I 
never heard a more patriotic man plead. 
I never heard a more understanding man 
explain, And when I left that room that 
day, I realized, once and for all, I had 
been in the presence of a truly great man 
of our time. 
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I thank the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land for what he has said about his col- 
league. I thank him for his under- 
standing with his colleague and his co- 
operation with him. It is one of the fine 
things I have observed in the Senate. I 
congratulate him on what he has just 
said. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator. 
I merely wish to add this in interlude 
to what I said. Here it is 20 minutes 
past 6 on Saturday evening. Yet we 
realize that as the shadows grow longer 
in this day of activities taking place in 
the Senate, the curtain is coming down 
on the Senate career of this great pa- 
triot and dedicated public servant who 
has spent all his life in the service of 
the people, not only in the State of 
Rhode Island, but, indeed, in the United 
States and in the service of the entire 
world. 

The significant thing about the life 
of THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN lies in the 
fact that the last bill the Senate passed, 
which we sponsored in the Senate, in 
memory of Roger Williams, typifies for 
all America and for the entire world the 
value of the freedom of man’s mind. 
There is an inscription in the dome of 
the State house in Providence, a quota- 
tion from Tacitus. When that inscrip- 
tion is translated, it reads Rare 
felicity of the times when it is per- 
mitted to think as you like and say 
what you think.” 

That is the spirit of Rhode Island. 
That is the spirit of THEODORE FRANCIS 
Green. That was the spirit of Roger 
Williams, who when banished from 
Massachusetts came to Rhode Island 
and made the first settlement at Provi- 
dence. 

The last act of this great Senator is 
the introduction of a bill which will im- 
mortalize for all Americans as a na- 
tional shrine the one park where we will 
maintain a memorial of Roger Williams, 
so that all Americans will realize it is 
the spirit of America. It is the yearn- 
ing of a man’s heart; it is the best sym- 
bol and the best exemplification of a 
man’s dignity. 

Who does this? None other than 
THEODORE Francis GREEN, who would 
symbolize this as his last gesture in pub- 
lic life. How symbolic, how significant, 
how wonderful it is. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to join the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Is- 
land IMr. Pastore] and the majority 
leader in what they have said about our 
Outstanding colleague, the senior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island (Mr. Green]. 
It is symbolic that this particular meas- 
ure in which the senior Senator from 
Rhode Island has shown such a great 
interest has now been passed unani- 
mously by the Senate of the United 
States. It is symbolic because in this 
year the question of religious freedom is 
once again becoming a question of great 
moment and great importance. 

Along with the Senator from Rhode 
Island and the majority leader, the Sen- 
ator from Texas, I think this is a fit- 
ting monument not only to Roger Wil- 
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liams, on the establishment of the edi- 
fice, but also to the fine work done by 
the senior Senator from Rhode Island 
Mr. Green] through the years. 

Mr.PASTORE. I thank my colleague 
from Montana. I know he serves on the 
same committee as one of the proteges 
of my distinguished colleague from 
Rhode Island. He knows the real zeal 
of THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN. 

At this moment, Mr. President, I say 
we shall be ever grateful to our dis- 
tinguished colleague from New Mexico 
Mr. ANDERSON] and to the Senator from 
Montana [Mr, Murray] under whose 
leadership the bill was reported and 
steered to passage. 

In closing, Mr. President, I wish to 
say that it has been my proud privilege 
here to speak my sentiments of appre- 
ciation and affection for a good friend 
to my ideal through all the days of my 
public career. 

In his whimsical way he accepts these 
bouquets from all of us, but in his heart 
he knows that the words are from our 
hearts, too. 

In this year of great ambitions, THEO- 
DORE FRANCIS GREEN puts all ambition 
aside. There is a warm welcome for him 
back home where he could well rest on 
his laurels in the atmosphere of his be- 
loved Brown University and in the ador- 
ing climate of his well-served Rhode 
Island. 

And there will always be a warm wel- 
come here, within these doors. May 
they swing often to his alert step, his 
cheery greeting. May these halls ever 
thrill to his deep sense of duty, his in- 
tense love of country. This is the work- 
shop of the patriot, of this great Amer- 
ican, THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 


RIGHT-TO-WORK LAWS UNFAIR TO 
WAGE EARNERS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
1960 Democratic platform adopted in Los 
Angeles makes the direct and unequivo- 
cal pledge: “We will repeal the author- 
ization for right-to-work laws.” 

This is a promise that Democrats do 
not mean to forget. For the purpose of 
the platform erected at our national 
convention was to present the American 
people with a crystal clear declaration of 
the Democratic Party’s beliefs and guid- 
ing principles on the major issues con- 
fronting our Nation, and to state the 
manner in which they will be carried 
out during the next 4 years. 

I believe that all will agree that a 
party’s platform, or any of the planks 
therein, should not be fashioned with 
cynicism, to hold up glowing promises 
to the electorate before they ballot, and 
then to be forgotten when victory is won. 

The intent of the Democratic Party 
regarding the Federal authorization in 
the Taft-Hartley Labor-Management 
Relations Act of 1947 that has made 
possible State enactment of the un- 
popular so-called right-to-work laws is 
unequivocal. We intend to repeal this 
anti-collective-bargaining provision. 

But what a contrast this forthright 
Democratic Party repeal pledge is to 
the Republican Party’s doubletalk on 
this important issue. 
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The Republican plank states: 

Republican policy firmly supports the right 
of employers and unions freely to enter into 
agreements providing for the union shop and 
other forms of union security as authorized 
by the Labor-Management Relations Act of 
1947 (the Taft-Hartley Act). 


On casual reading this high-sounding 
sentence sounds like the Republican 
Party has, at long last, embraced the 
right of management and labor to agree 
to the union shop or other forms of union 
security arrangements which may be de- 
sirable. 

That is the purpose of the sentence: to 
gain for the Republican Party some por- 
tion of the credit for the collective-bar- 
gaining processes that have been the key- 
stone of our industrial progress and our 
national prosperity during the past 
quarter century. 

They seek to garner some votes among 
working men and women on the premise 
that the GOP has at last entered the 
20th century. 

But the Republican platform writers 
did not want to forego the favor of its 
antiunion wing. Let us see how in the 
same sentence, in which Republicans 
seek the votes of working men and 
women, they also assure hard-shell re- 
actionaries all is well. 

Look at the qualifying phrase of this 
truly remarkable sentence: “as author- 
ized by the Labor-Management Act of 
1947—the Taft-Hartley Act.” 

This is the Republican “out.” It 
means that the Republican Party in- 
tends to support right-to-work laws by 
covertly declaring their support for sec- 
tion 14(b). 

In contrast to the Democratic Party’s 
clearly stated pledge to repeal section 
14(b), the Republican platform plank 
actually restates its support of the anti- 
labor right-to-work laws and unre- 
servedly backs diligent administration 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

I believe this attempt by the Republi- 
can Party to confuse the American peo- 
ple on this important issue in the 1960 
national election requires a clear re- 
statement of the reasons why the Demo- 
cratic Party, in its platform at Los An- 
geles, pledged repeal of the authoriza- 
tion for the misnamed right-to-work 
laws. 

Aside from the promise made in the 
Democratic platform to repeal the au- 
thorization for right-to-work laws, there 
is ample reason for the Congress to take 
note of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act for this is the only instance in our 
history where State law is made the 
superior of Federal law. 

Yet section 14(b) of the Labor-Man- 
agement Act provides that if the States 
enact legislation concerning union se- 
curity that is more restrictive than Fed- 
eral law, then the State law prevails. 
This permits a State to override and 
nullify the intent of Federal labor- 
management policy, for the so-called 
right-to-work laws enacted at State level 
outlaw the union shop—an arrangement 
that is approved by the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Thus, in the 19 right-to-work 
States, workmen are denied security 
against the watering down of a union’s 
strength and bargaining rights. 
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I repeat, there is no parallel for such 
action in Federal law. Ordinarily, it is 
the rule that Federal law supersedes 
State law and applies equally to each 
State—not the reverse. 

I might add there is no provision in 
Taft-Hartley that permits a State to en- 
act labor laws that are less restrictive 
than Federal law so that the authoriza- 
tion which right-to-work proponents 
seek to perpetuate is an outright invita- 
tion to enact State laws more restrictive 
than Federal laws. It is a one-way 
street. 

This is in itself ample reason for re- 
peal of paragraph 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. But there are other com- 
pelling reasons for the Democratic plat- 
form pledge—reasons that were accorded 
full consideration by the convention in 
approving this plank. 

One important consideration is eco- 
nomic, It involves the necessity for the 
American economy to function equally 
under law on a nationwide basis rather 
than under a complicated melange of 
conflicting statutes. Not only do so- 
called right-to-work laws condone the 
Balkanization of our national economy, 
they actually invite it. 

The effect of the authorization for 
right-to-work laws in the Taft-Hartley 
Act is the reverse of long-established 
Federal labor-management policy. Law 
should not pit State against State for 
economic advantage, but instead should 
bring about national unity. 

All America is progressing rapidly to- 
ward industrialization and no longer can 
this country permit piecemeal exploita- 
tion. We must become an economic en- 
tity and the same rules should apply to 
all industry and to all employees. This 
is the only fair approach to the problem. 

As to the so-called right-to-work laws, 
there is no question but that they are 
part of a general antiunion package in 
the States where they have been adopted. 

In almost every instance where right- 
to-work laws have been passed, the legis- 
latures which passed them have included 
numerous other restrictive laws in their 
actions. In one State, for instance, a 
State senator was firmly for right to 
work because a union was then asking 
for a “guaranteed annual wage” and the 
legislator saw right to work as the only 
manner in which to punish the union for 
its daring. 

Laws passed in conjunction with right- 
to-work laws have included restrictions 
against picketing, curtailment of the 
right to strike, harassing laws inter- 
fering with the internal operations of 
unions, and even restrictions on the 
amount of land a union may lease or pur- 
chase no matter what the need. 

Passage of right-to-work laws has also 
been linked to the refusal to consider 
legislation deemed necessary for the bet- 
terment of labor such as an increase in 
payments under workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws; enactment of laws increasing 
payments for unemployment compensa- 
tion and the enactment of laws providing 
for the protection of women workers and 
child labor and for laws establishing 
minimum wage and maximum hours for 
work, 

In other words, right-to-work laws are 
passed generally not solely for reasons of 
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opposition to the union shop but for 
reasons of opposition to unions as such. 

This is in itself ample reason for re- 
peal of the authorization of right-to- 
work laws in the Taft-Hartley Act. Such 
laws are aimed at a single group in our 
economy and such instances of discrimi- 
nation against one segment of our popu- 
lation is foreign to our philosophy as a 
nation. 

There are other arguments of great 
importance. 

There is the fact that the slogan of 
“Right To Work” is in itself a fraud. 
The courts of several States have made 
such a judgment. 

The Supreme Court of Idaho so ruled 
in 1954 when it refused to sanction the 
submission to Idaho voters of an initia- 
tive measure mislabeled “right to work,” 
which was, in fact, simply the usual anti- 
union-shop bill. 

The attorney general of Kansas in 1958 
ruled that the “right to work” label on 
the ballot was not a true description of 
the proposed amendment. The Su- 
preme Court of Kansas concurred and 
ordered the full text of the proposal to 
be printed on the ballot. 

In 1956 the fraudulent nature of the 
term “right to work” was demonstrated 
when the secretary of state of Washing- 
ton and the attorney general refused to 
allow backers of the proposal to use that 
title on the ballot and also banned the 
use of a proposed substitute which used 
the equally fraudulent phrase “guaran- 
teeing freedom of employment.” 

These anti-collective-bargaining laws 
abrogate a fundamental freedom. They 
outlaw the right of labor and manage- 
ment to arrive at a mutually agreed con- 
tract calling for union security provi- 
sions. 

Actually, laws or proposals which at- 
tack and prohibit union security provi- 
visions in labor-management contracts 
have as their purpose the weakening and 
ultimate destruction of trade unions. 
This is the record of past experience. 

This was true at the turn of the cen- 
tury when the archreactionary fringe of 
management threatened the very exist- 
ence of labor organizations. They used 
the same phrase, the same arguments, 
and guns and clubs, too, to make the 
point of a compulsory open shop. As a 
result, many weak and young unions 
were wiped out and only the determina- 
tion of the rank and file union members 
to stand by the principle of union or- 
ganizations saved labor. 

The so-called American plan drive of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers in the 1920’s resulted in the de- 
struction of some of the unions organized 
during the days of World War I and even 
the older, better established unions lost 
membership and were handicapped in 
bargaining for improved working condi- 
tions and higher wages. 

I have discussed the injustices which 
these repressive and discriminatory laws 
do to the Nation’s working people, to 
organized labor, to the Nation's econ- 
omy, and to Federal labor-management 
policies that have safeguarded our pros- 
perity for a quarter century. 

I should also point out that the so- 
called right-to-work laws are equally 
harmful to the best interests of our 
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management structures; and many of 
our leading industrialists are outspoken 
in their opposition to such legislation. 

Responsible business—or manage- 
ment—wants strong, responsible unions, 
for only thus can working contracts be 
drawn that will be effective. 

Time magazine reported during the 
consideration of so-called right to work 
in Indiana that— 

More significant (than labor’s opposition 
to the right-to-work bill) as a sign of how 
U.S. style enlightened capitalism looks at 
labor-management relations, was the un- 
publicized opposition while the measure was 
in the legislative mill of several Indiana big 
businessmen. Among them: executives of 
Radio Corp. of America, Seagrams (liquor), 
the Allison Division (turbojet engines) of 
General Motors and Cummins Engines, which 
manufacture half the diesel engines that 
propel U.S. trucks. 

Sturdiest big-business foe of the bill was 
Cummins’ board chairman, J. Erwin Miller, 
47. “The classic argument against the union 
shop,” Miller told a gathering of Dartmouth 
College students last year, “is the right-to- 
work argument. The average American man- 
ager feels that there is a character known 
as the loyal employee, and this is a fellow 
who is supposed to figure that joining a 
union is a fate worse than death. Well, this 
man is in the same category, in my opinion, 
as the Easter bunny and Santa Claus, I’ve 
never found him.” 


Employers in many, many instances 
have strongly indicated their preference 
for union security arrangements to help 
build responsible unions. For example, 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board, a research agency wholly sup- 
ported by employers, conducted a survey 
of management viewpoints. They found 
that union security arrangements elimi- 
nated friction in the labor force, brought 
better discipline, and more responsibil- 
ity generally to the plant manager from a 
secure union, 

The Forstmann Woolen Co. granted a 
union shop voluntarily to the Textile 
Workers Union, saying: 

Management is * * * therefore volun- 
tarily demonstrating its faith in the future of 
cooperative relations by granting to the 
union the privilege of a union shop. 


The Southern Coal Producers Associ- 
ation head, Joseph E. Moody, told a New 
York panel: 

The best interests of the employers are 
served by strong, secure union leaders. The 
open shop could weaken that position. 


John Snyder, head of United States 
Industries, Inc., declared: 


As an employer, I am firmly opposed to any 
so-called right-to-work law. 


Missilemaker Dan Kimball, formerly 
Secretary of the Navy, and now head of 
Aerojet-General Corp., manufacturer of 
propellants for the Titan, Polaris, and 
Minuteman missiles, has stated: 

Right to work is bad for the employee, for 
the employer, and for the State. * * * I am 
against it. 


In the area of management, I have had 
a great industrialist say to me in a dis- 
cussion of right-to-work laws: 

In steel we have great and well publicized 
differences with the union; but if unions did 
not exist we would have to invent them, for 
there is no other way to deal with the great 
masses of employees we employ. The only 
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way in which unions can do a responsible job 
is for the unions themselves to be secure in 
their existence. 


These are only a few of the statements 
by responsible management. And their 
opposition to these laws strongly sup- 
ports the decision of the Democratic 
Party to repeal section 14(b) of Taft- 
Hartley, which draws such universal op- 
position in all walks of life. 

This unpopular and unjust legislation 
has also aroused the deep concern of our 
churches and religious leaders. Our 
leading faiths and many of our religious 
spokesmen have condemned the right- 
to-work laws as being immoral, unwise, 
and harmful to the common good. 

The attitudes of our Nation’s spiritual 
leaders toward these fraudulent anti-col- 
lective bargaining laws which mas- 
querade under the guise of a purported 
guarantee of the right to work was an 
important factor in the adoption of the 
Democratic Party’s platform pledge to 
repeal section 14(b). 

For the information of my colleagues, 
I should like to cite just a few of these. 

The general board of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the 
United States, which represents 38 mil- 
lion church members in 33 communions, 
said in a major pronouncement at its 
last annual session: 

Union membership as a basis of continuing 
employment should be neither required nor 
forbidden by law: the decision should be left 
to agreement by management and labor 
through the processes of collective bar- 
gaining. 


Likewise, the 171st general assembly of 
the United Presbyterian Church ex- 
pressed “its confidence in collective bar- 
gaining as the most responsible and dem- 
ocratic way of resolving issues in labor- 
management relations,” urged that “the 
question of a union shop or other main- 
tenance-of-membership arrangements 
should be settled by collective bargain- 
ing” and stated that “union membership 
as a basis of continued employment 
should be neither required by law nor 
forbidden by law.” 

The board of social and economic re- 
ens of the Methodist Church has 


Such laws are miscalled right-to-work laws 
since they do not oblige anyone to give an 
individual a job. Their real menace lies, 
however, in denying by law the possibility 
of increasing the quality of human freedom. 


The Rabbinical Council of America 
holds that the so-called right-to-work 
laws are a camouflage, a gimmick to 
weaken unionism and states that right- 
to-work laws make the nonunion worker 
a moral parasite in a democratic work 
force. 

The preponderance of Catholic Church 
opinion also is denunciatory of these 
anti-collective-bargaining laws. They 
have been denounced by more than a 
score of bishops and archbishops. The 
Reverend Benjamin Masse, S.J., associate 
editor of the national Catholic weekly, 
America, has stated: 


The overwhelming majority of Catholics 
justify the union shop in theory and prac- 
tice and oppose the present campaign to 
outlaw it. »The vast majority of Catho- 
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He social scientists who have written on 
right-to-work laws have denounced them as 
mischievous at best and at worst as danger- 
ous and pernicious. 


Finally, I believe we should ask: Do 
the working men and women of our Na- 
tion want these right-to-work laws?” 

Our Federal Government has convinc- 
ing proof that they do not want these 
laws, have said so in no uncertain terms, 
and are on record almost unanimously in 
support of the union shop. 

There are at present some 17 million 
members of our working force who are 
members of unions. One of the popular 
myths constantly repeated by the pro- 
ponents of the right-to-work laws is the 
palpably fraudulent claim that the in- 
dividual freedom of workers is shackled 
by the union shop and that these laws 
are needed to protect workers from being 
exploited by a character known as the 
union boss, which exists largely in the 
imagination of editorial cartoonists. 

Another claim by right-to-work ad- 
vocates is that labor leaders exploit their 
membership for greed, power, and politi- 
cal advantage. 

Are such claims valid? Are our 17 
million union members pitiful creatures, 
chained to the rack by their union-boss 
masters? Or are they instead a great 
and valued cross section of our Nation, 
working for fair wages and reasonable 
hours, who lead a happy family life, 
send their children to good schools, and 
are a major factor in keeping our Nation 
prosperous by consuming the goods pro- 
duced by our industries? 

We have good reason to know that 
the rank and file of union members do 
support their leadership. On the ques- 
tion of the union shop, for instance, this 
has been shown conclusively by secret 
ballot. 

Senators will recall that when the 
Labor-Management Act of 1947 was 
passed, one of the requirements was that 
secret elections be held among the union 
membership before a union shop could 
be authorized. 

Now, let us see what happened, and 
what workers did about this. 

From August 1947 to October 1951, the 
National Labor Relations Board con- 
ducted 46,119 union shop authorization 
polls among employees. All this was 
by secret ballot conducted by an agency 
of the Federal Government. 

And here is what happened: The union 
shop was authorized in 44,795, or 97.1 
percent, of these polls. 

Put another way, more than 5.5 mil- 
lion votes were cast for the union shop 
in these elections, or 91 percent of all 
ballots cast. 

This is certainly a virtually unanimous 
endorsement of the union shop arrange- 
ment by the working people who are di- 
rectly affected. 

Another major fact that reveals the 
covert intent of these right-to-work laws 
is that this legislation has been em- 
braced by States whose wage scales are 
far below the national average. The 
facts show that the right-to-work States 
generally lag behind other States in 
hourly and weekly wage scales as well as 
in annual per capita income. This is 
borne out by every report of the Bureau 
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of Labor Statistics of the U.S, Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

In summary, we have these impor- 
tant reasons why the Democratic Party’s 
national platform for 1960 contains the 
plank pledging repeal of the Federal au- 
thorization for individual States to adopt 
these discriminatory and unjust so- 
called right-to-work laws, and why this 
promise must be honored: 

First. Section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act sets a unique precedent 
in Federal law which invites States to 
override Federal law by approving legis- 
lation aimed at destruction of collective 
bargaining which is far more restrictive 
than Federal statute. 

Second. This authorization for so- 
called right-to-work laws pits State 
against State in a contest for runaway 
industries at the expense of working men 
and women. 

Third. So-called right-to-work laws 
are part of a continuing campaign of at- 
tack on all rights of organized labor, and 
are in truth invidious examples of class 
discrimination in law. 

Fourth. The right-to-work phrase 
has been adjudged a fraudulent slogan 
by high courts deliberately intended to 
conceal the purpose of this legislation, 
which is to outlaw voluntary union shop 
agreements between management and 
labor though collective bargaining. 

Fifth. So-called right-to-work laws are 
opposed by a great proportion of respon- 
sible leaders of business and industry 
who decry such restrictions on collec- 
tive bargaining and believe that the 
union shop is the most workable ar- 
rangement in labor-management rela- 
tions. 

Sixth. Right-to-work laws have been 
denounced as immoral, unwise, and 
harmful to the common good by a pre- 
ponderance of church leaders of the 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish faiths. 

Seventh. Right-to-work laws are op- 
posed almost unanimously by the 17 mil- 
lion men and women who are members 
of organized labor. In a series of 46,119 
secret ballot polls conducted among 
union members on the question of the 
union shop by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, 97.1 percent of the votes 
were cast for the union shop. General 
election results in 1958 also make con- 
clusive reading. 

Eighth. Hourly and weekly wage scales 
and annual income of workers in right- 
to-work States generally are far below 
the wages and income of workers in non- 
right-to-work States. The effect of such 
laws is to perpetuate these below-aver- 
age wage scales and to prevent organiza- 
tion of working men and women that 
could bring about betterment of their 
wages and working conditions. 

I remind my colleagues that the Demo- 
cratic Party has historically defended 
the working men and women of this 
Nation. I ask Senators: Should we with- 
draw from this stand now? 

The answer, of course, is “No.” 

And this is further reason for standing 
firm on our pledge in the Democratic 
platform to repeal the present authoriza- 
tion in the Taft-Hartley Act that makes 
possible these unwise and dangerous so- 
called right-to-work laws. 
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When the new Congress meets in Jan- 
uary, and the administration of govern- 
ment is returned to the Democratic 
Party in the White House, prompt action 
should be taken to repeal the notorious 
and objectionable section 14(b). 

To do otherwise would be to deny our 
support to the millions of men and 
women who make up the ranks of the 
American labor movement. 


GENEVA TEST BAN NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, be- 
fore this Congress adjourns I wish to 
make a few brief comments on the mat- 
ter of the negotiations for a treaty 
to discontinue nuclear weapons tests. 
These negotiations are now in temporary 
recess, and when they are reconvened 
will be in their 23d month. 

The test ban negotiations have made 
considerable progress. But to say prog- 
ress has been made is not to say that a 
treaty is about to be signed. Many im- 
portant and controversial issues remain 
to be solved. There are two aspects of 
the present status of the negotiations 
which disturb me very much. 

One is the fact that the United States 
has suspended its nuclear weapons test- 
ing program for almost 2 years without 
an international control system being 
established to check for possible secret 
tests. It has been my view, which I stat- 
ed publicly last year, that the United 
States should set a time limit which is 
reasonable, and, if a treaty is not signed 
by that time, our tests should be resumed, 
if this is necessary for scientific or de- 
fense purposes. But, unfortunately, the 
United States is not in a position to take 
this position, and this leads me to the 
second aspect of the situation which 
disturbs me. 

We can only announce a resumption 
of tests if it is clear that the United 
States has taken every reasonable step 
to reach agreement with the Soviet 
Union. If we had taken all such steps, 
our record would be clear. We could 
then point the finger of blame at the 
Soviet Union and say “it is not our, but 
your, fault that a treaty has not been 
signed.” But the United States has not 
acted with dispatch to facilitate a treaty. 
A study about to be issued by the Sub- 
committee on Disarmament shows that 
on some key issues the United States has 
not yet submitted its position and has 
not yet responded to Soviet proposals. 

The result of United States ambiv- 
alence toward the signing of a treaty 
is that we are getting the worst of two 
worlds. We have not acted so that we 
can say it is the fault of the Soviet Union 
that no treaty issigned. And we are not, 
therefore, in a good position to resume 
testing. Finally, no control system is 
being set up, and no research program 
has been agreed to so that improvements 
in our detection system can be made. 

Relevant to this matter are two recent 
discussions by the leading scientific pro- 
ponent and opponent of a test ban 
treaty. I refer, of course, to Dr. Hans 
Bethe as the proponent. He published 
an article in the current Atlantic 
Monthly on “The Case for Ending 
Nuclear Tests.” And the opponent is 
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also well known, Dr. Edward Teller. He 
also published a series of six articles re- 
lated to nuclear testing which appeared 
in several newspapers throughout the 
country. I ask unanimous consent that 
both of these articles be printed in the 
Record as an appendix to my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Minnesota? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
both Dr. Bethe and Dr. Teller point out 
that it is the Russian desire for secrecy 
which has given the test ban negotia- 
tions much of their problems. It is the 
Soviet reluctance to open up that has 
been one of the greatest obstacles in 
reaching agreement on a control and 
inspection system for the cessation of 
nuclear weapons tests. 

How odd, then, that now one of the 
obstacles facing the United States is our 
own requirement for secrecy in not dis- 
closing the nuclear devices to the Soviets 
which we wish to use in a research pro- 
gram. Dr. Teller, in his articles, says: 

We should abolish secrecy whether the 
Russians go along or not. If we share with 
the rest of the world nuclear explosives for 
peaceful purposes, the Russians may have 
to do likewise. * * Today the Russians are 
in possession of every major technical secret 
which we discovered. We should 
adopt the policy of an open world and take 
constructive measures toward honest co- 
operation with everyone who is willing to 
cooperate with us. 


It seems to me that if our own policy 
of secrecy is now hampering our own 
position—namely, that we cannot chal- 
lenge effectively the Soviets to work with 
us in a joint research program for im- 
provement of detection of nuclear ex- 
plosions—then perhaps the time has 
come to question seriously, as Dr. Teller 
has done, the wisdom of our policy on 
secrecy. I hope that in the months be- 
tween now and the convening of a new 
Congress, the executive branch and the 
public will give these questions consider- 
able thought, and will read and ponder 
the import of the attached articles as 
well as the forthcoming study on the 
test ban negotiations. 

Exit 1 
THE CASE FOR ENDING NUCLEAR TESTS 
(By Hans A. Bethe) 


(Note.—The debate over whether or not to 
end nuclear testing has now reached inter- 
national proportions. One of the most emi- 
nent scientists who believes that we can and 
should stop the tests is Dr. Hans A. Bethe of 
Cornell Laboratory of Nuclear Studies. Dr. 
Bethe, who was born in Strasbourg, became 
a naturalized citizen in 1941, and for his 
work in aiding the development of the 
A-bomb he received the President's Medal 
of Merit in 1946.) 

The cessation of nuclear weapons tests has 
been debated in the newspapers, in Congress, 
and most of all, in Geneva, where there have 
been what I consider honest negotiations. 
Concrete proposals have been made by both 
sides, by the East and by the West; there has 
been a considerable measure of agreement 
between East and West; and a number of 
articles of a treaty have been accepted. 

The fundamental points of view of the 
two sides on disarmament measures were 
quite different. The Soviet Union advocated 
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Just a piece of paper on which we would agree 
to reduce our armaments. The United States 
and Britain insisted on the verification of any 
treaty concerning the limitation of arma- 
ments. 

Because of the Russian desire for secrecy, 
the West proposed that the verification of a 
test cessation agreement should be primarily 
by physical methods, which would mean less 
intrusion into the privacy of the Soviet 
Union. It is clear that the Russians have by 
now accepted the major principle on which 
the United States has insisted; namely, that 
there should be a control system for the test 
cessation agreement. This in itself is an im- 
portant result of the negotiations, and we 
must not jeopardize this achievement by 
either breaking off the negotiations or by 
making unreasonable demands which we 
know Russia cannot fulfill. 

The problem of detection of nuclear ex- 
plosions varies with the medium in which 
the nuclear explosion is set off. Until re- 
cently, practically all the nuclear explosions 
were set off in the atmosphere, either on the 
ground or higher up. The best-known meth- 
od for detection of nuclear explosions is the 
collection of radioactive debris, by planes 
flying in those regions where the debris is 
expected to arrive, or on the ground from 
fallout. However, the collection of fallout 
on the ground is quite unreliable, because 
the winds may carry the radioactive debris 
in one direction or another. 

We can also detect a nuclear explosion by 
the acoustic method, which consists in re- 
cording the pressure wave created by the ex- 
ploslon. Though the pressure decreases as 
the wave passes through the atmosphere, it 
remains recordable to a distance of 10,000 
miles. The wave is such a good indicator 
of nuclear explosions that the United States 
has usually announced Russian explosions 
very soon after they have taken place. We 
have announced far more Russian explosions 
than the Russians themselves. Similarly, 
the Russians have been able to detect our 
nuclear explosions. 

To improve detection, it was proposed as 
part of a treaty on the cessation of nuclear 
tests to have a large number of stations in 
each country, especially in Russia, in the 
United States, and in the British Common- 
wealth, all equipped with detection instru- 
ments. With the network of stations worked 
out in the Geneva negotiations, it was gen- 
erally agreed that we would be able to de- 
tect and identify explosions in air down to 
the level of one kiloton, or possibly lower. 

The second medium in which nuclear ex- 
plosions have been set off is underwater. 
Such explosions are, if anything, even easier 
to detect than those in air, because the pres- 
sure wave is very well propagated through 
water, so much so that even an explosion of 
a few tons, not kilotons, can be recorded 
through water for thousands of miles. 

Another location where nuclear tests might 
be carried out is in outer space. Detection 
there is considerably more difficult than in 
the air or in water, but it is confidently ex- 
pected that one could detect nuclear weapons 
tests to distances of at least a million miles, 
which is four times the distance from here to 
the moon. 

Underground testing is our most vexing 
problem and has received the most publicity. 
It has the obvious advantage that it does not 
contaminate the amtosphere, and therefore 
the great disadvantage, from a detection 
point of view, that radioactive air samples 
cannot be collected. From experience gained 
in Nevada, we know how deep an explosion 
has to be buried in order to prevent escape of 
radioactive material into the air. A kiloton 
bomb must be buried about 400 feet under- 
ground; a 20-kiloton bomb, about 1,100. 

The displacement of the earth produced 
by an underground explosion is sufficiently 
great to be reocrded easily by a selsmograph, 
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unless the explosion itself is very small. The 
two largest underground explosions to date 
were carried out in Nevada in the fall of 
1958. One of these was 5 kilotons and the 
other 20; they could be observed on the 
seismographs throughout the United States, 
and the larger one gave a clear signal in 
Russia. 

Unfortunately, underground explosions 
produce the same type of record as earth- 
quakes; namely, seismograms consisting of a 
series of perhaps 20 wiggles. There are very 
few ways to distinguish between the two 
types of siesmogram. The best distinguishing 
mark that seismologists have been able to 
find is the direction of the so-called first mo- 
tion—whether the first wiggle starts up or 
down. 

The criteria for distinguishing earthquakes 
from explosions were discussed in detail in 
the Geneva negotiations. It was decided 
that control stations should be set up at 

intervals of about 600 miles in seis- 
mic regions—that is, regions in which earth- 
quakes normally occur—and about a thou- 
sand miles in aseismic regions. This figures 
out to about 20 stations in the U.S.S.R. 

It is estimated that 100 to 200 earthquakes 
with a force equivalent to that of an explo- 
sion of 20 kilotons occur in the Soviet Union 
every year. Of these, about half would be 
distinguished from explosions by first mo- 
tion and other features in the seismograms 
obtained in the Geneva network of stations. 
This leaves about fifty to a hundred earth- 
quakes a year which cannot be distinguished 
from explosions. 

The only sure way to tell an earthquake 
from an explosion is to send an inspection 
team to the location of the earth disturb- 
ance. A combination of seismograms from 
several stations can determine the location 
to an accuracy of about 5 miles. Thus, one 
would have to send an inspection team to 
explore an area of about a hundred square 
miles for evidence of an explosion. A num- 
ber of scientists have tried to work out pro- 
cedures for such an inspection. 

How many inspection teams would have to 
be sent out every year? Would one inspect 
every one of the fifty to a hundred question- 
able events? I do not think so. It is gen- 
erally agreed that about 30 percent would 
suffice. This would mean about 20 inspec- 
tions in the Soviet Union annually in order 
to monitor possible nuclear tests above 20 
kilotons. 

A detailed study of the problem has been 
made by Dr. Richard Latter, of the Rand 
Corp. He finds that the capability of the 
control system would be greatly increased by 
distributing the stations somewhat differ- 
ently from the pattern proposed in the 
Geneva negotiations and by increasing their 
number in Russia from 20 to 30. This would 
make it much easier to distinguish earth- 
quakes from explosions, so that only about 
10 earthquakes per year in the Soviet Union 
with a force equivalent to 20 kilotons or 
more will remain unidentified by their seis- 
mograms. Ten inspections would therefore 
cover all doubtful events equivalent to 20 
Kilotons or more. Forty inspections would 
make it possible to monitor all earthquakes 
above 5 kilotons. (A 5-kiloton bomb is a 
small bomb. The Nagasaki bomb had a force 
of 20 kilotons.) 

We must keep in mind, however, that our 
underground explosions in the past have 
been carried on in Nevada tuff, in a rock 
which is very soft and which therefore gives 
a relatively strong seismic signal. If the 
underground explosion is carried out in 
harder rock, such as salt, granite, or lime- 
stone, it creates a smaller signal. A signal 
which corresponds to a 5-kiloton explosion 
in tuff may correspond to perhaps 10 or 15 
Kilotons in these harder types of rock. Even 
15 kilotons is not a very large atomic ex- 
plosion. 
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Our capability of detection and inspection 
of underground explosions under the Geneva 
or the Latter system would be quite satis- 
factory were it not for the possibility of 
deliberate concealment of explosions by a 
process known as decoupling, or muffling. 

A very powerful method has been pro- 
posed by Dr. Albert Latter, the brother of 
Dr. Richard Latter. The method consists 
of making an enormous cavity underground 
and setting off the atomic bomb in the mid- 
dle of the cavity. One can calculate that 
the apparent size of the explosion is thereby 
reduced by a factor of about 300. 

Latter’s decoupling theory was invented 
about January 1959, and was then checked 
by many scientists, including me. It was 
experimentally verified with small explosions 
of conventional high explosive in Louisiana 
early this year. To decouple the explosion 
of a 20-kiloton weapon, a spherical hole of 
about 50 million cubic feet, or nearly 500 
feet in diameter, is necessary. Moreover, 
the hoie has to be 3,000 feet below ground. 
The big room of Carlsbad Caverns is only big 
enough to mufe 10 kilotons. 

It would obviously be very slow and very 
expensive to excavate such a hole by a normal 
mining operation, with pick and shovel and 
high explosives. However, in salt domes, 
large holes can be made by washing out the 
salt; that is, by pumping water in and 
pumping brine out. Experts of the oil in- 
dustry have estimated that to excavate a 
hole big enough to mufe a 20-kiloton ex- 
plosion would take more than 2 years and 
would cost about $10 million. This is quite 
a lot of money, but the time factor is prob- 
ably more important. The actual washing 
operation has to be preceded by an engineer- 
ing study, and after completion of the hole, 
considerable time is required to set up and 
complete an atomic test. 

Whether a 500-foot hole in a salt dome 
could be maintained is not known. Holes 
of about one-tenth that volume are used to 
store oil and gasoline. It is also unknown 
whether a hole could be used repeatedly for 
nuclear testing. 

I cannot imagine that the washing of a 
500-foot hole would go undetected, even in 
a closed country like the Soviet Union. Just 
the amount of salt water which would be 
carried up to the earth’s surface is stagger- 
ing, being many times the volume of the 
salt. Somehow this salt water must be dis- 
posed of. One possibility is to dump the 
brine directly into the sea or into depleted 
oil wells, but both of these methods severely 
limit the geographical areas in which the 
hole could be constructed. A more widely 
applicable method would be to dump it into 
a river. But even in a very big river, like 
the Ohio or the St. Lawrence, the salt exca- 
vated from one big hole would double the 
salt content for a year. The increase would 
be very easy to discover by making a chemi- 
cal analysis of the river water at regular 
intervals, 

It is important that there are relatively few 
locations in which large holes can reason- 
ably be dug; one needs salt domes and, in 
addition, ways to dispose of the salt water. 
In other types of rock, both excavation and 
disposal of the excavated material would be 
far more troublesome, and the resulting hole 
would probably be less safe and less reliable 
for decoupling. Luckily for inspection, the 
geographical regions where salt domes are 
known to exist are generally aseismic, so 
that any seismic signal originating from 
these regions would be suspicious. For the 
same reason, only a few inspections would 
be needed to guard against muffled shots. 
Of course, one first has to get a signal from 
a muffied explosion. How this can be done 
I shall discuss later. 

The main question is: Does any country 
want to go to such an extreme as construct- 
ing the big hole in order to cheat on a test 
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ban? Can we really assume that the Rus- 
sians would go to the trouble of negotiating 
a test cessation treaty just in order to turn 
around the next day and violate it? 

Having participated in the negotiations 
with the Russian scientists at Geneva on 
three occasions, I believe that they are sin- 
cere in wanting the test cessation agreement 
and do not intend to cheat on it. For in- 
stance, in November 1959, although the Rus- 
sians were in many ways reluctant to agree 
with the American delegation, they were very 
eager to accept any improvements in detec- 
tion apparatus suggested by the Americans. 
If the Russians wished to violate the treaty, 
they would have objected to these improve- 
ments, 

Many other Americans, without disagreeing 
on any of the scientific facts, believe that 
the Russians are bent on violations, and 
they therefore oppose the cessation of test- 
ing. Dr. Edward Teller has argued this point 
repeatedly, and in particular in his tele- 
vision discussions with Lord Bertrand Rus- 
sell. His line of reasoning runs as follows: 
“We cannot detect Russian underground 
tests of bombs of small yield; since we can- 
not detect these tests, we should assume that 
they are carrying out such tests. If they 
carry out such tests and we do not, then 
they will soon be ahead of us in the area of 
small nuclear weapons. When they are 
ahead of us in this area, they will have mili- 
tary superiority, and thereby they can black- 
mail us into complete submission. At that 
moment the whole free world will have to 
capitulate to Russian communism,” 

It seems to me this is a series of non se- 
quiturs. Every one of these steps, I think, 
is very unlikely. Ido not think the Russians 
intend to violate a treaty banning weapons 
tests; I do not think that the Russians could 
risk cheating, even if there is only a small 
likelihood of being detected. Even if we 
had no system of physical stations detect- 
ing nuclear tests, the Russians would not 
risk having some defector tell us about a 
clandestine nuclear explosion. If there were 
such a defector telling us of a Russian viola- 
tion, it would not be very difficult to find 
physical evidence of it. I believe that the 
Soviet Union, which is posing as a peace- 
loving nation, whether rightly or wrongly, 
simply cannot afford to be caught in a viola- 
tion, and therefore I think that it will not 
try to cheat. 

But even supposing that the Russians 
wanted to cheat, what would they need to do? 
One violation, one nuclear test below ground, 
does not do much for the development of 
weapons. In the first place, they would have 
to develop entirely new methods to assess the 
results of a nuclear test. Most of the meth- 
ods commonly used for observing the results 
of a test in air do not work underground. 
Probably several explosions of weapons whose 
performance is already known are required 
to develop methods of observation under- 
ground, Second, two or more test explosions 
are often needed to develop a single new 
weapon. Finally, a country which already 
has dozens of types of weapons will hardly be 
interested in developing just one more, in- 
violation of a treaty. For all these reasons, 
a potential violator of the treaty would only 
be interested if he could perform a whole 
series of tests. 

Now, if a series of tests were carried out, 
all at the same location, this would greatly 
simplify the work of the detecting agency. 
It would merely be necessary to detect the 
disturbances on the seismograph, not to dis- 
tinguish them from earthquakes. The fact 
of repeated seismic disturbances originating 
from the same location (except as after- 
shocks of one big earthquake) would be suf- 
ficiently suspicious to warrant dispatching an 
inspection team to their site. With our ac- 
cepted Geneva system of 20 stations in the 
Soviet Union, it is generally agreed that we 
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could record disturbances underground of less 
than 1 kiloton. Thus, to violate the treaty 
without being detected, it would be necessary 
to find a new location for practically every 
test in the series. The development of a new 
test site would add enormously to the cost, 
complexity, and inconvenience of testing. 

I had the doubtful honor of presenting the 
theory of the big hole to the Russians in 
Geneva in November 1959. I felt deeply em- 
barrassed in so doing, because it implied that 
we considered the Russians capable of cheat- 
ing on a massive scale. I think that they 
would have been quite justified if they had 
considered this an insult and had walked out 
of the negotiations in disgust. 

The Russians seemed stunned by the 
theory of the big hole. In private, they took 
the Americans to task for having spent the 
last year inventing methods to cheat on a 
nuclear test cessation agreement. Officially, 
they spent considerable effort in trying to 
disprove the theory of the big hole. This is 
not the reaction of a country that is bent on 
cheating. 

Two of the Russian scientists presented to 
the Geneva Conference their supposed proof 
that the big hole would not work. A day or 
two later, Dr. Latter and I gave the counter- 
proof and showed, with the help of the Rus- 
sian theory itself, that the Russian proof was 
wrong and that the theory of the big hole 
and the achievable decoupling factor were 
correct. We have been commended in the 
American press for this feat in theoretical 
physics. I am not proud of it. 

In the recent hearings before the Joint 
Atomic Energy Committee of Congress, Dr. 
Teller recommended that we in the United 
States should continue determined research 
to find out further methods of decoupling, 
further methods of reducing the signal from 


This may be so, but should we really spend 
our time and effort in drawing up a blueprint 
for a violator of the treaty, and also do the 
engineering development for him? 

The Russians themselves have been quite 
consistent in their attitude toward de- 


people,” said Mr. Tsarapkin, the USSR. 
delegate, “will not understand it if research 
under the test ban treaty is conducted for 
the purpose of defeating the treaty.” 
Because of the difficulties of detecting 
small nuclear tests underground, President 


space, would be discontinued. He proposed 
to ban all large nuclear explosions under- 
ground, those giving a signal equivalent to 
20 kilotons or more under Nevada condi- 
tions. Smaller explosions and decoupled 
tests would be permitted, because they can- 
not be identified by the present system. 

Further, the President proposed, the three 
powers should start intensive research on 
the improvement of methods for detection 
and identification of underground explo- 
sions, so that in time the treaty could be 
extended to smaller underground explosions, 
and perhaps a complete ban could be effected 
in the end. 

This proposal was accepted by the U.S.S.R. 
on March 19 with an important modifica- 
tion, namely, that there should be a mora- 
torium on smaller nuclear tests for a num- 
ber of years. While only the large tests 
would be prohibited in the treaty itself, the 
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three powers would declare in a separate 
document that they would refrain from 
carrying out nuclear explosions under 20 
kilotons. The Russians proposed 4 to 5 
years as the duration of such a moratorium; 
the West, 2 to 3 years. 

To pursue this proposal further, the seis- 
mologists of the three nuclear powers met 
in May in Geneva to make plans for joint 
research on seismic detection. A 
measure of agreement was achieved, but 
there is still a question as to the number 
and type of nuclear explosions to be used 
in this research. 

Somehow, the seismic research has become 
identified in the mind of the public with 
the setting off of underground test ex- 
plosions. This is by no means correct. The 
main problem is to improve the instruments 
of detection. This can be done largely by 
utilizing signals from earthquakes. Few ex- 
plosions will be needed. 

We need instruments which will give us 
more diversified information. We want to 
eliminate from the seismograms as far as 
possible the “noise”, that is, the ever- 
present, minute, irregular motions of the 
earth. We need to learn to utilize calculat- 
ing machines and mathematical tricks for 
the analysis of the records. We want to 
learn to deduce the shape and depth of the 
original earth displacement caused by a dis- 
turbance hundreds or thousands of miles 
distant from the recording instrument, At 
present, the depth can be deduced from the 
selsmogram only if it is very great—about 
30 miles or more. Perhaps we can learn to 
determine the depth of the source of the 
seismic signal to an acuracy of 1 mile. If 
this were possible, then signals originating 
from a depth of at least 2 miles could be 
attributed to earthquakes, because it 18 
extremely difficult to drill holes that deep. 

A number of promising ideas for improved 
detection were proposed in the spring of 
1959 by the Berkner Panel, which was set up 
by the President’s Science Advisory Com- 
mittee to study the problem of detection of 
nuclear explosions. Some of these ideas 
were proposed to the Russians at the Tech- 
nical Conference in November 1959. With 
& lot of research there is good hope for sub- 
stantial improvement of the art of detection 
during a 2- or 3-year moratorium. 

Would it be possible by these improve- 
ments to detect a decoupled test of a 20- 
kiloton explosion in a big hole, using only 
the 20 seismic stations provided in the 
Geneva system? We do not know. It must 
be remembered that, with a decoupling fac- 
tor of 300, a 20-kiloton explosion looks like 
only 70 tons, not kilotons, and this is a very 
small explosion indeed. With the present 
methods, the Geneva system can only detect 
and locate explosions down to about 700 tons, 
not identify them. 

But suppose it is impossible to improve 
the seismic techniques sufficiently by re- 
search. We already know one method which 
would certainly enable us to detect even the 
fully decoupled tests. This method is to 
make the spacing between stations much 
smaller. My proposal would be to decrease 
the spacing from 600 miles, as agreed to in 
the Geneva negotiations, to 120 miles in the 
seismic regions, and also in those regions 
where there are salt domes. In the parts of 
the Soviet Union where there are neither 
earthquakes nor salt domes, the stations 
could be distributed at a much wider spac- 
ing—let us say, 250 miles. With such spac- 
ing, one would need about 200 stations to 
cover the Soviet Union. 

If the whole of the Soviet Union, seismic 
and aseismic regions alike, were to be cov- 
ered by stations at 120-mile spacing, 600 
stations would be needed. I mentioned this 
number during the congressional hearings 
which were held in April 1960, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. HOLIFIELD. The num- 
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ber was then quoted out of context and with- 
out the proper qualifications in sensational 
press reports which implied that I no longer 
supported a test ban treaty. This, of course, 
did not correspond to the Intention of my 
testimony. 

The 20 stations in the U.S.S.R. which are 
provided by the Geneva system will be large, 
manned stations, each with about 30 tech- 
nical people plus supporting personnel. 
They will have equipment to observe nu- 
clear tests in the air as well as underground, 
and each station will have an array of 
100 seismographs in order to reduce the 
noise. 

The additional 200 stations which I am 
proposing would be unmanned robot sta- 
tions with 1 seismograph each, or possibly 2. 
Such a system of robot stations would be 
simpler, cheaper, and, at the same time, 
more effective for seismic detection than the 
20 large stations. I should think that these 
additional robot stations might well be ac- 
ceptable to the Russians, especially if we 
do not demand them now but keep this idea 
in mind as a way out if no better method 
is discovered to observe decoupled tests. 

How much would such a system of small 
stations cost? Two estimates have arrived 
independently at a figure of about $100,000 
for each of these small stations. This in- 
cludes provision for making the station 
tamperproof. While one cannot expect such 
tamperproofing to be 100 percent effective, 
one can expect to design the station in 
such a way that any tampering will be ob- 
servable. 

It is important to have reliable transmis- 
sion of information from the robot stations 
to the large stations. Various methods of 
transmission have been considered by a 
group of communications experts. The total 
cost of the system of small stations in Rus- 
sia, even with the most elaborate communi- 
cation links, is estimated to be less than 
$200 million. Engineering estimates have 
also been made of the cost of the basic 20- 
station net. No final figure has been given, 
but a total of half a billion for both the 
small and the large stations is probably the 
best conservative guess that can be made at 
present. This is not cheap, but it is a great 
deal less than the $1 billion to $5 billion 
for the large stations alone which was men- 
tioned in the Holifield hearings in April. 

The system of robot stations is expected 
to detect and identify fully decoupled 20- 
kiloton tests in the seismic regions. It is 
expected to detect and locate, but not iden- 
tify, similar tests in the aseismic regions. I 
have previously shown that, once you get a 
signal, the number of inspections can be 
held within reasonable bounds. Of course, 
the robot stations would also greatly im- 
prove the detection of normal, not decoupled 
shots. It would be easy to detect and identify 
earthquakes down to one kiloton or less. 
Hence, the number of inspections could be 
greatly reduced. 

It has been argued that several years will 
pass before we can build the system of small 
robot stations. This is true, but it would also 
take several years before a sufficiently large 
cavity could be constructed and successfully 
used. 

In the meantime, there is a possibility of 
using already existing, smaller cavities in 
salt. There seem to exist, at least in this 
country, several holes which would fully de- 
couple an explosion of 2 or 3 Kilotons. If 
similar cavities exist in Russia, it must be 
admitted that it would be possible to use 
these for testing very small weapons; there 
will always be a threshold of detection, even 
with the best detection system. The question 
is whether such testing would be worth 
while. Moreover, a 2-kiloton hole could be 
used to achieve partial decoupling for a larger 
explosion—say, 20 kilotons. From the Lou- 
isiana experiments, one may estimate that 
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this proportion of hole size to explosion en- 
ergy will give decoupling by a factor of 30. 
The 20-kiloton explosion then looks like 
two-thirds of a kiloton. This is just detecta- 
ble by the Geneva net of stations, although 
without the robot stations a signal of this 
size could not be distinguished from an 
earthquake. Thus, with the Geneva net 
alone, it would be risky for a violator to at- 
tempt a partially decoupled explosion of 20 
kilotons. A 10-kiloton explosion, partially 
decoupled in an existing 2-kiloton hole, could 
probably go undetected until either we have 
robot stations or significant improvements 
have been made in the art of detection. 
However, it seems from the Louisiana experi- 
ments that the cavity will suffer damage 
when it is used for partial decoupling of an 
oversized explosion. It is, then, very doubt- 
ful whether it could be used more than once. 
In this way, the few existing big holes would 
soon be used up. 

I believe, therefore, that it is technically 
feasible to devise a system of detection sta- 
tions and inspections which will give reason- 
able assurance against clandestine testing, 
with the possible exception of very small, de- 
coupled tests. 

A key point in the monitoring system is 
on-site inspection. This was recognized as 
necessary in the experts conference of the 
summer of 1958. The Russians agreed reluc- 
tantly, but they did agree, to a passage which 
says that “all events which are recorded by 
the control stations and which could be 
suspected of being nuclear explosions will 
have to be inspected on the site.“ This pas- 
sage, which our negotiators insisted on, has 
been a very powerful argument for our side. 
I am sure that the Russians have often re- 
gretted that they agreed to it. On the other 
hand, our delegation would not have agreed 
to the final report of the conference without 
this passage. 

Estimates made in Washington have 
ranged as high as from 1 to 300 necessary 
inspections per year in the Soviet Union for 
a complete test ban. Obviously, the Soviet 
Union wishes to prevent such a large number 
of inspections. Soviet negotiators have ob- 
jected time and time again that we would 
use the on-site inspections for espionage 


To solve this impasse, Prime Minister Mac- 
millan, on his visit to Moscow in the spring 
of 1959, proposed that there should be a 
fixed quota of inspections every year in each 
country and that, in exchange, each side 
should have free choice of the inspections to 
be made on the territory of the other. 

In other words, if a suspicious event is 
recorded on the seismographs in Russia, then 
the West, which means essentially the United 
States and Britain, would have the right to 
choose whether or not to inspect this event. 
They would decide on the basis of other 
knowledge whether it is reasonable in that 

locality to suspect a nuclear ex- 
plosion. If, for example, the seismic event 
is shown to originate from a completely 
trackless wilderness in the mountains, then 
it may be presumed by the West that it was 
not a nuclear explosion. If, however, the 
seismic event is recorded in an abandoned 
mining area where one might very easily 
dig a tunnel to put in a nuclear bomb for 
testing, or especially in a salt dome area, 
then we would presumably insist on inspect- 
ing that area. 

It seems to me that this idea of a quota, 
combined with free choice by the West of 
the events to be inspected in Russia, is a 
good compromise. Russia has accepted this 
idea in principle; our Government has not: 
it insists on inspection of a percentage of 
the suspicious events rather than a fixed 
humber, This implies that the number of 
inspections would be determined on the 
basis of technical need. The Russian posi- 
tion is that the quota must be determined 
on the basis of political acceptability alone. 
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In practice, however, the U.S. Government 
has adopted the quota idea as part of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's proposal of February 11, 
1960, of a partial ban on nuclear tests. He 
proposed that this partial test ban be en- 
forced by a quota of about 20 inspections 
per year in the U.S.S.R., a very reasonable 
number. The Russians, while accepting the 
February proposal with some modification, 
have not as yet responded to the proposed 
number of inspections. In fact, they have 
never officially mentioned any number and 
have given us to understand only that they 
are thinking of very small numbers of in- 
spections. But one point is clear: The quota 
must be fixed by the negotiators before 
either Russia or the West will sign a treaty. 

Let us assume the most unlikely and 
worst possible case; let us assume that the 
Russians have-gone to all the trouble of 
negotiating a treaty only in order to violate 
it. It would take them a very long time to 
set off any significant number of explosions; 
it would take a tremendous effort. It is 
generally agreed that they could test only 
small nuclear weapons. Even in the area of 
small nuclear weapons, a test series would 
take a number of years. Now, let us even 
assume that the Russians wish to go to all 
this trouble just to develop further small 
nuclear weapons. Where do we stand? 

At this time, it is generally agreed that we 
are far ahead of Russia in the development 
of small nuclear weapons. We have nuclear 
weapons ranging from 20 kilotons down to a 
fraction of a kiloton. We have them in 
all different sizes. We have weapons which 
can be carried in big airplanes, in fighter 
planes, in ballistic missiles, in land-based 
rockets, and even in airborne rockets to 
bring down enemy planes, We have nuclear 
weapons which can be shot in short-range 
rockets, like Honest John; we have nuclear 
weapons so small that they can be carried 
by the infantry with relative ease. We have 
an enormous arsenal of such weapons. The 
Russians also have a number of such weap- 
ons, but their arsenal in the field of small 
weapons, as far as we know, is much more 
limited than ours, and probably their weap- 
ons are not quite as sophisticated. It would 
take them a long time to catch up with us. 

What is the alternative? Suppose we re- 
sume tests only in the area of small weap- 
ons. Then we could be sure that it would 
not take the Russians very long to reach 
our present, very high-level technology in 
this field. But, it will be argued by Dr. 
Teller and his associates, in the meantime 
we also can make progress. Clearly, we 
could if we resumed nuclear tests. However, 
we have already gone far enough so that 
very little we can do in the future will be of 
great military significance. 

While the Russians could gain consider- 
ably by the resumption of tests of small 
nuclear weapons, they also have enough such 
weapons to give them a sizable capability in 
ease of a tactical nuclear war. Therefore, 
they do not have a desperate need for im- 
proving their weapons, and thus not enough 
incentive for testing to risk a violation. Yet, 
if nuclear tests were resumed legally, the 
Russians would probably make more rapid 
progress than we would. 

It has been claimed that we still have a 
long way to go in nuclear weapons. There 
are two schools of thought on this: one 
essentially represented by the Livermore Lab- 
oratory, the other by the Los Alamos Lab- 
oratory. The Los Alamos Laboratory, our 
chief laboratory in the development of nu- 
clear weapons, which has to its credit most 
of the weapons which have been developed 
up tili now, is generally of the opinion that 
not much more can be obtained in the way 
of weapons improvement. They will admit, 
and I will admit, that there can always be 
some further improvement, but the question 
is, Is it worth while? Even if testing were 
allowed, would it be worth a great effort? 
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Let me repeat: If the Russians really want 
tactical nuclear weapons—that is, nuclear 
weapons of small yield—then the best thing 
for them to do would be to resume testing of 
such small weapons officially, exactly as was 
suggested in the original proposal by Prest- 
dent Eisenhower on February 11. The fact 
that they asked instead for a moratorium on 
small tests indicates to me that they do not 
put much weight on development of these 
weapons, 

I believe that if tests were resumed, if the 
negotiations on test cessation were to break 
down, then the Russians would choose to test 
big weapons, hydrogen weapons, in the mega- 
ton class. I think that these are the weap- 
ons which are most dangerous to us; these are 
the weapons which the Soviets consider to 
be of the greatest military importance to 
them. I want to remind you of the situation 
in the fall of 1958. At that time the United 
States put in an extra test series, which is 
known as the Hardtack II series, carried out 
in Nevada. This test series consisted of a 
number of small nuclear explosions, from 
about 20 kilotons down to a fraction of a 
kiloton. 

At the same time, the Russians tested the 
largest weapons they have ever tested, weap- 
ons of many megatons. They increased the 
yield from their weapons; they made them 
more efficient in the large-megaton class. 
They probably obtained in that test series 
the warhead for their big intercontinental 
ballistic missile. This is a tremendous weap- 
on in their hands. If the Russians were to 
launch a determined attack on this country, 
perhaps a surprise attack, they would un- 
doubtedly use these enormous weapons. 

I believe that it was much to our disad- 
vantage that the United States conducted 
the test series in the fall of 1958. It would 
have been in our power to declare in August 
of 1958 that we would stop testing from 
that moment on. If President Eisenhower 
had made this bold declaration, I do not be- 
lieve that the Russians would have con- 
ducted their test series in September and 
October. They used our small test series as 
a very welcome excuse to conduct their own. 
The bold political decision to stop tests alto- 
gether would have been much more to our 
military advantage, since such a decision 
would have made it difficult for the Russians 
to resume testing and to test their big war- 
heads. Had the Russians tested neverthe- 
less, we would still have been free to conduct 
the small Hardtack II series. We got com- 
paratively little from our small test series; 
they got a great deal, and very big weapons, 
out of theirs. 

If we were now to resume testing, if we 
were to break off negotiations in Geneva, 
then we could not force the Russians to test 
only small weapons underground. While we 
might restrict our own testing in this man- 
ner, the Russians could test anything that 
they considered to be to their military ad- 
vantage. Whether their tests would be in 
the multimegaton category, or whether they 
would try to decrease the weight for, let us 
say, a 1-megaton weapon, I could not pre- 
dict. But I strongly suspect that they would 
choose to test large weapons rather than 
small ones, that they would choose to test 
strategic weapons, which they consider the 
most important, rather than the tactical 
weapons which have had such prominence in 
public discusssions in the United States. 

If we had stopped nuclear testing when the 
Russians first suggested doing so, at the be- 
ginning of 1956, we would presumably have 
had a very great superiority in hydrogen 
bombs. We had tested at least half a dozen; 
they had tested one type only. We might 
possibly have a situation in which the Rus- 
sians would not now have a hydrogen war- 
head for their ICBM. The missile gap has 
been a great worry to our military during the 
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past 2 years. Without a hydrogen warhead, 
the ICBM would be much less important, and 
our superior position in planes might have 
remained of much greater significance. 

The political bold decision to accept the 
Russian offer to stop nuclear testing in 1956, 
either before or after our own 1956 test series, 
would then have given us considerable mili- 
tary advantage. Sometimes insistence on 
100 percent security actually impairs our 
security, while the bold decision—though 
at the time seems to involve some risk— 
will give us more security in the long run. 

There can be no doubt that, since 1956, the 
Russians have gained in nuclear weapons, 
relative to us. It is my belief that this is 
quite natural: the country that is behind 
will catch up; the country that is ahead will 
not make so much progress in the future. 
Dr. Teller has pointed out that our nuclear 
weapons today are about a thousand times 
as efficient as they were in 1945. He states, 
“In comparison with the nuclear weapons 
of 1960, those of 1950 appear completely 
obsolete. If the development should con- 
tinue, there is no doubt that in 1970 nuclear 
explosives can be produced compared to 
which our present weapons will appear sim- 
ilarly outdated.” The first sentence is 
clearly true. But if we want to increase the 
efficiency of our nuclear weapons by another 
factor of about 10—not 1,000—from the 
presently achievable, we come to a point 
where the entire material in the weapon 
must undergo a nuclear reaction. Since 
there must be assembly mechanism, trig- 
gers, bomb cases, and the like, this is clearly 
impossible. Further nuclear weapons devel- 
opment will be limited by the laws of physics. 

This being so, further testing by both 
sides would bring the Russian capability 
closer and closer to ours. If we stop nuclear 
testing now, we may reserve at least the 
little bit of military advantage in nuclear 
Weapons that we still possess. It is cer- 
tainly late enough. So I come to the con- 
clusion that, even from the purely military 
point of view, for our purely military strength 
compared with Russia’s, we would gain by a 
test-cessation agreement. 

The political gain would be enormous. 
Basic to the accepted control system of a 
test ban are the control stations on the ter- 
ritory of the contracting parties. If the 
agreement becomes reality, the Russians will 
for the first time permit foreign interna- 
tional inspectors to go on their soil, to have 
the right to check up on their activities. 
This is the first time that the Russians have 
been willing to give up any part of their 
sovereignty. Of course, we are asked to give 
up the same part of our sovereignty too, but 
for the Russians, with their extreme desire 
for secrecy, it is a far more difficult thing 
to do, and it would be a real achievement 
of the negotiations. 

The Russians have further admitted that 
there should be onsite inspections of sus- 
picious events detected by the physical con- 
trol stations. This is another major con- 
cession. So in the test-cessation agreement 
we would get the first admission in principle 
of the rights of a foreign control organ on 
Russian soil, an admission which might be 
of the utmost importance for further dis- 
armament agreements. It would be very 
dangerous, indeed, for us to jeopardize this 
achievement by not concluding the test- 
cessation agreement. 

The main importance of our negotiations 
on the test-cessation agreement comes, I be- 
lieve, not from this agreement itself, impor- 
tant as it is, but from further agreements 
which must follow. It has been recognized 
widely in the United States, and also in the 
Soviet Union, that the continued arms race 
makes no sense. The two countries are fully 
capable of destroying each other; in fact, of 
destroying each other several times over. 
This is an absurdity. Modern war simply 
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does not make sense as an instrument of 
national policy. I believe that we should 
try to arrive at a situation of carefully con- 
trolled limitation of armaments. It is a diffi- 
cult thing to achieve, and it will be a long 
road before we do. 

However, if we want to stop the arma- 
ments race, then we have to make a start 
somewhere. It has to be made in a way 
consistent with U.S. policy, meaning that 
every limitation of armaments must be care- 
fully controlled. We have to make a start 
in an area where it does not cost us too much, 
where we can back off again if the first 
treaty doesn’t work. With the test-cessation 
agreement, this would be possible, because 
it covers a sufficiently restricted subject. 

I have so far discussed this problem en- 
tirely in regard to the two powers, the 
United States and Russia. However, the ef- 
fect on other powers is at least equally im- 
portant. It is clear that other powers may 
also get nuclear weapons soon. In fact, if 
we wait long enough, they surely will do so. 
I do not know how long it will take for 
China to achieve this capability. I do not 
think it will be next year, but I will not be 
surprised if the Chinese develop nuclear 
Weapons before another 5 years pass. It is 
to our interest to keep nuclear weapons out 
of China’s possession. We have every inter- 
est in restricting the nuclear club to its 
present members, essentially three, with 
France a junior partner. If the three great 
nuclear powers continue nuclear testing, 
then there will be no pressure on the other 
countries to refrain from developing nuclear 
weapons. If, however, the three great pow- 
ers give up nuclear testing, and give it up 
completely, then popular pressure, both 
from the great powers and from the small 
powers, will be very strong on the other 
countries to make them adhere to the treaty 
which the great powers have signed. 

I cannot predict whether China will in 
fact adhere to a test cessation treaty. I 
think that both Russia and the United 
States would desire that China do so. But 
one thing seems to me certain: If we do not 
have a treaty on cessation of nuclear tests, 
then China will surely get nuclear weapons 
in a fairly short time. For this reason, it is 
imperative not only to have a treaty but to 
have it soon. 

At this time we can still get something 
if we agree to stop nuclear testing. But we 
have a wasting asset here. Before long, I 
believe, public opinion in the world will 
force us to stop nuclear testing without our 
getting anything in exchange. At present 
we get in exchange recognition by Russia of 
stations on Russian soil and of the prin- 
ciple of controlled disarmament. We may 
further get in exchange the restriction of 
the nuclear club to three members. 

Opponents of the test cessation agreement 
want to have a perfect agreement; they 
want to have an agreement in which we can 
be sure to detect each and every violation, 
no matter how small. I think that by in- 
sisting on perfection we shall end up with 
nothing. 


[From the Washington Star, Aug. 14, 1960] 


POLICY FoR PEACE—TELLER SEES TRAPS IN 
Boms TEST BAN 
(By Dr. Edward Teller) 

There have been two devastating wars in 
our century. There should not be a third. 

I do not believe there is an issue on which 
as many people agree with as much passion. 

This is the great issue of our century: 
The issue of peace. 

But since our desire is so great, we should 
be cautious. 

We must be most careful in selecting the 
right means by which peace can be achieved. 

Today a great majority of the people of 
the United States would welcome an agree- 
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ment to stop nuclear testing. The sudden 
and savage menace of nuclear bombs has 
wiped out the traditional security of our 
ocean barriers. 


THE VITAL QUESTIONS 


Would it not be better if we could slow 
down the rapid development of nuclear 
bombs which is resulting from testing? We 
have enough explosives to wipe out all in- 
dustry in Russia. Should we not stop? 

Could not an agreement on tests be a first 
step toward better understanding between 
the two super powers? Is it not possible to 
arrive at a reliable treaty with the Russians 
that would calm a world which has known 
too much tension, fear, and anarchy? 

Everyone has heard these arguments. 
They inspire hope. Therefore many of our 
citizens today demand that we should nego- 
tiate a test ban immediately. 

At least in one respect our hopes of easing 
tension have not been justified. 

We had hoped that by stopping nuclear 
tests we could bring about a thaw in the cold 
war. Yet a few short weeks after our test 
moratorium started in November of 1958 
Nikita Khrushchey fired his first propaganda 
salvo in the battle for West Berlin. 


COLD WAR CONTINUES 


Today after nearly 2 years without testing, 
this particular battle is still being fought. 
The bitterness and the peril of the cold war 
are, in fact, greater than ever. 

It is certainly clear that we have enough 
weapons to strike a tremendously damaging 
blow against Russia. But it is not our aim 
to destroy Russia. All we want to do is to 
defend ourselves and help our allies. 

Do we have the right weapons for that 
purpose? 

The first guns known to history had little 
more than sheer power. It was later that it 
became necessary to achieve accuracy. And 
still later guns had to be adapted to specific 
purposes. 

This is our position today in the field of 
nuclear weapons. We have bombs of over- 
whelming power. But before we decide to 
stop further technical development of these 
weapons, we should consider first whether 
improvements on nuclear weapons could sig- 
nificantly change the power balance between 
the Soviet Union and the United States. 


COULD IT BE ENFORCED? 


There is also another question which ap- 
pears to me to be of overriding importance: 
Could a nuclear test ban really be enforced? 

Our Government has made it clear that 
we cannot accept one-sided disarmament. 
We are all in agreement that a test ban 
should be properly policed. But these are 
merely hopes. Could it be that the Russians 
might secretly violate any agreement that 
was reached to ban further nuclear testing? 

This is not to say that I demand a fool- 
proof agreement. A danger of occasional 
violations could, indeed, be accepted. 

But what if the agreement were framed 
in such a way that the Communists could 
evade it at will? What if they could under- 
take a long and valuable series of tests to 
improve their nuclear weapons without our 
knowing what was going on? 

In my mind, there is one thing even more 
dangerous than one-sided disarmament. 
That one thing is the kind of disarmament 
which we believe to be enforceable but 
which in fact does not restrain the Russians. 


WARNING VOICED 


Should we enter into such an agreement, 
we would relax our efforts and lull ourselves 
into a false sense of security. 

The technology of nuclear bombs has made 
considerable strides each year. Systematic 
secret tests could place into Russian hands 
powerful and adaptable weapons compared 
to which our present arsenal would be obso- 
lete. 
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Today nuclear explosives are extremely im- 
portant to our defense. Tomorrow they 
may form the very backbone of our security. 

If the Russians get ahead of us in this 
field, we may be reduced to the status of a 
second-class military power. But in the 
shadow of Russia no second-class power can 
be a power at all. 

We must strive to create a lawful com- 
munity of nations. But a law which cannot 
be enforced destroys respect for law. Under 
such an arrangement, international gang- 
sters will flourish. If we enter into an agree- 
ment with false hopes, we may forfeit all 
possibility for genuine agreements in the 
future. 

We must never undermine our people’s 
ability to decide their own destinies because, 
if we do, we will cut ourselves loose from the 
firm foundations of democracy. 


[From the Washington Star, Aug. 15, 1960] 


Polier FOR Prace—UNILATERAL BAN URGED 
on Atom TESTS IN Am 


(By Dr. Edward Teller) 


Today the nuclear test ban negotiations in 
Geneva are deadlocked. There is no expecta- 
tion of an early workable agreement. 

We could make a constructive contribu- 
tion. We should renounce nuclear weapons 
tests in the atmosphere. We should chal- 
lenge the Russians to do likewise. And we 
should use our influence in the United Na- 
tions to prevent atmospheric weapons tests 
by all nations. 

Big atmospheric tests are quite easy to 
notice. At least with respect to such tests, 
we would know whether or not the Russians 
are telling the truth. 

For smaller atmospheric tests—for in- 
stance, tests equivalent to 1,000 tons of 
TNT—observations are more difficult. We 
should continue to press for appropriate ob- 
servation stations by which to check on these 
tests. We should develop methods by which 
we can notice these tests more readily. 

But we should abstain from atmospheric 
testing, whether or not better detection 
methods are developed and, indeed, we 
should not continue even if the Russians re- 
sume their atmospheric test program. 


FALLOUT UNNECESSARY 


Atmospheric tests have given rise to the 
fallout scare. The danger of fallout has 
been grossly and improperly exaggerated. 
But the fear, at any rate, is genuine. As 
far as we are coricerned, we can eliminate 
this fear. 

We do not need atmospheric tests. All 
developments of nuclear explosives which 
are really necessary can be carried out by 
methods which will not contribute to the 
contamination of the air. We can continue 
the development of nuclear weapons with- 
out causing any further contact of human 
beings with radioactivity. 

At the same time, we need not fall behind 

in the arms race. For example, we can re- 
sume testing underground. Such explosions, 
when conducted with appropriate care, do 
not introduce any radioactive hazard what- 
soever. 
_ There is a second reason why underground 
testing should goon. The policing of under- 
ground tests is a most difficult task. The 
only way to obtain an indication of an un- 
derground explosion is to detect the noise it 
generates in the crust of the earth. 

But similar noises are caused by earth- 
quakes. Any real explosion could easily get 
lost among the many false alarms caused by 
the natural frequent readjustments, slip- 
pages and rumblings in the not-so-solid 
ground under our feet. 

All this is well known to our negotiators. 
It is equally known to the British, and it has 
even been conceded by the Russians. 
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In order to find out whether or not a test 
has occurred, one has to take four important 
steps: 

First, one must notice the disturbance; 
second, one must find out whether it looks 
more like a natural slippage or readjust- 
ment or more like an explosion; third, if it 
looks like an explosion (and quite a few 
natural events look like explosions) one 
must localize the disturbance with the help 
of the earthquake records, and fourth, one 
must send an inspection team to the site 
and look for the radioactivity which may 
have been deposited underground. 

Only if this radioactivity is found can 
we say that a nuclear explosion has taken 
place. 

This is a simple and important point. 
There always will be numerous false alarms. 
We need on-site inspections to decide 
whether a violation has been committed. 

However, the Russians are anything but 
liberal about agreeing to on-site inspec- 
tions. After more than a year of negotia- 
tions they have finally specified that they 
will permit three inspections per year in 
the Soviet Union. Unfortunately the num- 
ber of needed inspections is quite large. 

To locate the disturbance is easy. But 
one cannot pinpoint the disturbance accu- 
rately. The area in which one has to look 
for the actual event will be one of approxi- 
mately 100 square miles. 

In this area, the inspection team will have 
to drill for radioactivity, which probably 
has spread from the explosion point no 
farther than a couple of hundred feet. This 
is a wildcatting operation which is wild 
indeed. 

Our only hope is to look for traces of hu- 
man activity and interview the local people 
in order to find the point where a nuclear 
bomb has been placed. But a few inspectors 
have little chance against the excellently 
trained and numerous members of the 
Russian secret police. y 

And this is not the worst of it. Nuclear 
explosions can be hidden. The force of the 
explosion can be muffied by placing the ex- 
plosive in a big cavity—a big hole in the 
ground. This has been proved by careful 
calculations and doublechecked by experi- 
ments. 

Appropriate cavities can be found. Others 
can be washed out from salt domes. Still 
others might be constructed in limestone. 
The excavations need not be particularly 
conspicuous. 

Today the best estimates are that explo- 
sions up to 20 kilotons—the equivalent of 
20,000 tons of TNT—can be reliably hidden 
without any reasonable chance of detection. 
Let us remember that the explosion which 
destroyed Hiroshima was 20 kilotons. 

HUNDREDS OF INSPECTIONS 

If one would try to police muffled explo- 
sions down to 20 kilotons, a very close net- 
work of detecting stations would be re- 
quired and hundreds of inspections would be 
needed in Russia alone. And each inspection 
would run into serious difficulties. 

Recognizing these difficulties, our Govern- 
ment has proposed that only big under- 
ground explosions be banned. But for 
smaller explosions, a gentlemen's agreement 
is suggested. 

Do we seriously intend to tell our people 
that a gentlemen’s agreement can take the 
place of effective enforcement? 

Some hope that in a few years we will have 
better methods to identify tests. Do we 
wish to base our military security on such 
hopes for which no one has, so far, produced 
solid arguments? 

Even if the greatest optimism on detec- 
tion should prove justified, it will take more 
than 5 years to install the needed machinery. 

Let us be factual: If underground nuclear 
testing is banned, then we have a chance of 
policing only the biggest nuclear explosions. 
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Those of medium and small size will be 
subject only to the gentlemen's agreement. 
In the light of the past, can we trust Russia 
to observe such an agreement? 

On the basis of past performances, there 
is only one reasonable line of action open to 
us. We should resume underground testing. 


[From the Washington Star, Aug. 16, 1960] 


Polier FOR PEACE—UNDETECTED A-TESTS 
HELD POSSIBLE IN SPACE 
(By Dr. Edward Teller) 

Three years ago the Russians put the first 
artificial moon into orbit. In the few short 
years since that time instrument after in- 
strument has left our planet to explore outer 
space. We have hardly had time to adjust 
our minds to the new fact: The world has 
become immeasurably larger. 

If somebody had posed the problem of 
detecting atomic tests in 1950, we need not 
have worried about anything except explo- 
sions taking place on our planet. Today the 
situation is different. 

Experiments in space. Can one control 
what is going to happen? Can one get ade- 
quate information about the results of such 
experiments? The topic seems to fit into 
the adventures of Buck Rogers rather than 
into serious discussions about disarmament. 

Let us consider a purely hypothetical story. 

The Russians may construct a rocket which 
carries as a payload two compartments. 

One contains an atomic bomb. The other 
is filled with equipment which is ready to 
make observations and to broadcast the 
results. 

The rocket is fired. It leaves the gravita- 
tional field of the earth. It continues to put 
miles upon miles between itself and its point 
of departure. 

After a few months, it is 50 million to 100 
million miles away, a distance comparable 
to that between the earth and the sun. At 
that time, a clockwork separates the two 
compartments. They drift slowly apart 
until they are 10 miles away from each other. 


SEES AND REPORTS 


At this time the nuclear explosion occurs. 
The observing equipment is far enough away 
to be safe but close enough to make accu- 
rate measurements. Some of the measure- 
ments are actually easier as there is no air 
to block the path of the particles emitted 
by the nuclear reaction. 

Does this appear fantastic? Measure- 
ments of nuclear explosions always must be 
carried out by unmanned apparatus. Every 
past test was carried out with the help of 
distant control. 

There is not too much difference between 
the situations where the human brain guid- 
ing the events is at a distance of 25 miles 
and of 75 million miles. 


DEVICE REPORTS BACK 

After the measurements are completed, 
the observing equipment turns on its broad- 
cast station. 

The information it has to convey is vital 
but short. It can be transmitted over the 
great interplanetary distances with little 
power. 

It will arrive in a carefully coded form 
which will appear as inconspicuous, mean- 
ingless, random noise to anyone except to 
those who have set up the nuclear experi- 
ments. 

An experiment in space could be as signifi- 
cant for a country’s armed preparedness as a 
full-scale hydrogen bomb shot in the Pacific 
or in Siberia. Yet if the Russians would 
carry out such an experiment, we would 
notice nothing. Had the Russians carried 
out such an t in the past, no 
signals would have been noticed. 

Most people would guess that space tests 
would be excessively expensive. At least in 
one respect, however, they would be easier 
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than the big tests we carried out in the 
Marshall Islands. Space tests do not require 
the elaborate meteorological control and the 
great number of participants which we em- 
ployed in all Pacific experiments. Actually 
the expense of a space test is comparable to 
that of one of the large experiments on 
Eniwetok or Bikini. 


TWO POLICING POSSIBILITIES 


Is there nothing we could do to police 
interplanetary space tests? There are actu- 
ally two possibilities. 

The first one is to look for the radiation 
emitted by the bomb. Its visible portion will 
be too faint, but the explosion also results 
in the mission of intense X-rays. Unfor- 
tunately these X-rays will be absorbed by 
our atmosphere. Down here we cannot 
receive them. 

We can send up satellites and other space 
craft carrying detection equipment. This 
possibility was carefully considered what the 
Russians could do to diminish the number of 
X-rays for which the police satellites are 
loooking. 

The upshot is this. If the Russians want 
to hide their explosion by shielding it in 
outer space and if the power of the explosion 
does not exceed half a megaton—that is, the 
equivalent of 500,000 tons of TNT—we see 
no hope of detecting their explosions, no 
matter what detection methods we employ 
in our satellites. 


A BETTER METHOD 


The satellite detection method just men- 
tioned is expensive and has quite limited 
usefulness, but there is another method 
which is easy, practical, cheap, and almost 
foolproof. In fact, it is highly satisfactory. 

We may catch the forbidden experiment 
before it escapes from the earth. 

It is possible to establish a satisfactory 
network of observation stations which will 
notice the firing of any rocket. We could 
make an agreement with the Russians that 
each rocket would have to be inspected by 
an international team before it was fired. 
Then we could be sure that no nuclear ex- 
plosive was on board. There is only one 
thing wrong with this simple and effective 
proposal: The Russians don't like it. Why? 

Our press has written column after column 
about the loopholes in detecting explosions 
performed underground. But there have 
been few words wasted about this much big- 
ger gap in the proposed test supervision. 
Testing in space provides a loophole through 
which one could drive a herd of wild ele- 
phants. Still we do not hear about it. 
Why? 

We do not seem to be willing to face the 
hard fact that the proposed policing of 
nuclear test cessation is, in fact, not effective. 
We should not ban testing in space until 
methods are developed to notice extensive 
and systematic violations. 

In the size of their rockets the Russians 
are ahead of us. It is foolhardy for us not 
to consider carefully how they can use this 
to their advantage. 

We must try to make every possible ad- 
vance in the technology of detection. In the 
meantime we must continue to perfect our 
weapons in every way necessary in order to 
defend ourselves and the free world from 
aggression. 


[From the New York Herald-Tribune, Aug. 
17, 1960] 


TELLER Says UNITED STATES NEEDS STRONG 
RETALIATORY FORCE 


(By Dr. Edward Teller) 


There is one important purpose which we 
we trying to accomplish by a cessation of 
nuclear testing. This is to increase the sta- 
bility of a world in which the opponents 
seem to be able to deliver a fatal blow but 
are not able to parry. 
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There is one important and straight-for- 
ward step which we can take to increase 
stability and decrease the probability of a 
third climactic world war. 

We must develop a second-strike force. 
We must be in possession of retaliatory 
weapons which no Russian attack can wipe 
out. 

In possession of such a second-strike force, 
we can confidently say to the Russians, “We 
shall never start an all-out nuclear war but 
if you attack America with nuclear explo- 
sives you can be quite sure that you will 
suffer the full force of a similar attack.” 

REDS WOULD FEAR ATTACK 

A second-strike force will make it unneces- 
sary that we unleash our nuclear might on 
the basis of suspicion, however well founded. 

I am firmly convinced that the Russians 
are not eager to have an all-out conflict in 
which they, too, would suffer heavily. They 
would surely lose all their industry of which 
they are proud and on which they base their 
hopes for world domination. 

We are actually on the way to develop a 
second-strike force. 

We are using our industrial potential and 
our ingenuity to disperse our retaliatory 
force in such a manner that no attack, how- 
ever swift and ferocious, can possibly wipe 
it out. But this development will cost many 
billions of dollars and even so it may not 
be sufficient. 


CAN MAKE BOMBS SMALLER 


With continued nuclear testing we could 
reduce to one-half or one-third the weight 
of our retaliatory bombs. Lighter bombs can 
be carried by smaller missiles. Smaller mis- 
siles are less expensive. They can be han- 
dled by fewer people on smaller and more 
secure bases. They can be made safer 
against destruction by shock from an enemy 
bomb, They can be dispersed and hidden 
more easily, or, better still, they can be made 
very mobile. If their position can be easily 
changed every day over a road network, the 
aggressor will have a virtually impossible 
task in finding them. 

Additional testing will make it certain 
that a reliable second-strike force can be 
constructed within our means. By easy and 
inexpensive test operations we could save 
one-half of those many billions of dollars 
which we would have to expend to insure 
us against nuclear blackmail and nuclear 
defeat. 

TIME A FACTOR 

What is most important: With additional 
testing, we can construct an effective second- 
strike force at an earlier time. And time is 
pressing. 

Some bombs in our second-strike force 
should have large yields. But it does not 
necessarily follow that in order to construct 
these large bombs we need to perform tests 
with very large explosives. 

Most of the needed information can be 
obtained with the help of experiments of 
moderate size. At any rate, explosions, small 
or large, can be carried out underground or 
in space and need not contaminate our 
atmosphere. 

We must not lose sight of our main objec- 
tive. This is to make sure that no nuclear 
attack will destroy our country. The best 
assurance we can have is to make it quite 
clear to Russia that an attack on us would 
be both expensive and useless. 


PASSIVE DEFENSE 


Retaliation by our second-strike force 
would make an attack most expensive for 
an aggressor. 

By building up our passive defenses we 
could make sure that our Nation can survive 
even if our enemies unleash the most de- 
structive bombs against us. Too little has 
been done about simple common-sense pas- 
sive defense, which is defense, indeed, in the 
strictest sense of the word. 
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We could be prepared with proper shelters, 
effective organization, and selected stock- 
piles of materials needed for reconstruction. 
Thus we could insure our survival and our 
speedy recuperation. 

I believe indeed that by reasonable devel- 
opment of our passive defense and our nu- 
clear arsenal and a policy of great patience 
we can make a most important contribution 
to the stability of the world. But we must 
pay a price, 

The idea of massive retaliation should be 
abandoned and the expression stricken from 
our international vocabulary. We must 
never repay a smaller insult with bigger 
injury. Such an act would not be in accord 
with our deepest moral convictions. It in- 
troduces into our world an intolerable ele- 
ment of instability. And it is not even a 
practical proposition. 


MONOPOLY GONE 


For years we had a monopoly of nuclear 
weapons. During these years communism 
spread over Eastern Europe and China. We 
did not use nuclear weapons to confine the 
Communist empire in its earlier boundaries. 

Massive retaliation was not used. I believe 
that few people wanted to see it used. I 
certainly did not. 

But today we are facing a different situa- 
tion. Our monopoly is gone. If we were 
ever to use massive retaliation as a response 
to a limited Russian conflict we can be sure 
that Russian nuclear weapons will reach our 
country in considerable numbers. 

Under these conditions it is practically 
certain that we shall not unleash all-out war 
except in the very last emergency. 

We know this and the Russians know it. 
Thus the threat of massive retaliation will 
not deter the Russians from attacking our 
allies. Surely we cannot be satisfied with 
our national defense unless it provides a 
possibility of aiding our allies and shielding 
the free people of the world without resort- 
ing to all-out war. We must find ways to 
stop limited aggression. 

But at the same time we must develop 
our strategic nuclear explosives in order to 
make sure that the Russians never dare at- 
tack us. If America becomes vulnerable, it 
will be the end of the free world. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, Aug. 
18, 1960] 
TELLER URGES WEAPONS To MEET SALAMI 
Tactic 
(By Dr. Edward Teller) 

The Russians are masters of the salami 
technique. 

After the war, Hungary elected a demo- 
cratic government but the Russians con- 
trolled the police. 

They did not advance any radical claims. 
They demanded small changes. Slice by 
thin slice, they whittled away at the inde- 
pendence of Hungary. This is what the Hun- 
garians call the salami technique. 

Now there is nothing left of the salami, 

We must be prepared to resist Russian ag- 
gression. Small conquests will be in the long 
run as dangerous as big ones. But if we 
want to preserve the peace we must be par- 
ticularly careful that a small conflict should 
not turn into a big conflagration. 


THEY WILL BE READY 


It is therefore necessary that we should 
be able to accept every Russian challenge on 
the same scale at which it is offered. We 
must be thoroughly prepared for a limited 
war. 

This is not easy. The Russians can choose 
the time and place of the next crisis. They 
will be ready and prepared with massive 
forces. We will be thousands of miles away. 

Nevertheless, we can be successful in de- 
fending the country attacked if two condi- 
tions are satisfied. 
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AIRDROP PLAN 


We must be able to employ the most mod- 
ern and mobile weapons. And the country 
which is invaded must be determined to de- 
fend its own freedom. 

Within hours after the Invasion, we could 
airdrop commando groups over the invaded 
country There may be no more than 5 
to 50 men in group. These groups could 
carry nuclear weapons which would enable 
them to complete their mission even when 
faced with massed enemy power. 

Their mission will be to prevent the in- 
vader from concentrating his forces. In the 
face of nuclear weapons the aggressor will 
have to disperse his own men. But the dis- 
persed forces can be attacked successfully 
by people who are determined to defend 
their homes. 


POWER OF RESISTANCE 


The power of native resistance has been 
demonstrated in recent years in the greatly 
differing examples of Hungary and Algeria. 
Only the full concentrated armament of a 
great power can conquer a determined 
people. 

With our tactical nuclear weapons we can 
stop the Russian steamroller. The rest must 
be accomplished by the population of the in- 
vaded country. 

In this manner, nuclear arms could be 
used strictly for defense. And such defense 
would not leave the country in ruins. It 
would do less damage than conventional 
warfare. 

Conventional military action requires 
that a great amount of materiel be delivered 
to the scene of the fighting. This materiel 
is slow in arriving. It requires a pipeline. 
The pipeline in turn must be protected by 
a front line. 


SCOPE OF NUCLEAR WAR 


Thus, one has to spread military opera- 
tions over bigger areas just to defend one 
spot. Before long, the war has engulfed the 
whole country. 

Nuclear forces are mobile. They can ap- 
pear at the endangered spot and need not 
spread the war. 

In a nuclear conflict, no front line can be 

defended. And no pipeline can function. In 
such a war no front lines and pipelines will 
exist. 
Nuclear weapons have been pictured as 
instruments of all-out destruction. This 
need not be so. In a limited war there will 
be no purpose in bombing cities. The cities 
will not serve in a short and mobile war as 
centers of production or links in the trans- 
portation system. 


CAN IT BE LIMITED? 


On the battlefield itself one could and 
should use nuclear weapons of appropriate 
size. One does not need to overhit any 
target. 

But is it possible to keep a nuclear war 
limited? The Russians have said no, Should 
we believe them? 

It is to the interest of the Russians that 
we abstain from using nuclear weapons. In 
the absence of such weapons their salami 
tactics will work. 

‘There are three ways in which a war might 
be limited. One can limit the weapons. One 
can limit the territory. And one can limit 
the aims. 

USE WITH DISCRETION 

No limitation on weapons will work and 
no limitation on weapons should be at- 
tempted. We should use appropriate weap- 
ons and use them with discrimination with- 
‘out doing unnecessary damage to the inno- 
cent bystander. Nuclear weapons can be 
so used. 

It is possible to limit the territory and the 
aims of a war. This is the usual historical 
way in which wars have been limited. If an 
aggression has occurred, we can declare what 
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we consider as the theater and the purpose of 
the war. As long as the Russians will not 
enlarge the conflict, neither will we. 

A limited war will not grow into an all- 
out nuclear conflict unless the Russians 
choose to attack us in America. If we are 
prepared with a reliable second-strike force, 
the Russians certainly will not start an all- 
out war. 

NEED FOR CAPABILITY 


A solid capability for limited warfare is 
desperately needed and should be developed. 
Today we do not possess such a capability. 

We do not have the necessary organization 
within our Armed Forces. We have not 
trained our fighting men to fight an inde- 
pendent commando action in a strange 
country. This is a terribly difficult task. 

We have started to develop tactical nu- 
clear weapons. But we are at the very be- 
ginning of such a development. We could 
and we should use additional nuclear ex- 
periments to develop these weapons. 

All of these experiments could be carried 
out at a power less than and sometimes much 
less than 1,000 tons TNT equivalent. 


TACTICAL BOMB THREAT 


No conceivable technical inspection system 
could detect such test. If we continued our 
test moratorium and the Russians developed 
such weapons, the results would be dis- 
astrous. 

In a few years our weapons would have the 
same chance against Russian armament that 
a blunderbuss has against modern rifles and 
machineguns. 

We should not commit our forces without 
the proper nuclear weapons. We may sud- 
denly be faced with the crushing power of 
Russian tactical bombs. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, Aug. 19, 
1960] 
TELLER ADVOCATES UNITED STATES END ITS 
Srcrecy POLICY 


(This is the last of six articles by Physicist 
Edward Teller, one of the chief architects of 
the H-bomb. The series, as told to Ralph S. 
O'Leary, science editor of the Houston Post, 
outlines for the first time Dr. Teller's full 
viewpoint on future nuclear tests.) 


(By Dr. Edward Teller) 


There should be no disarmament without 
inspection, There can be no inspection 
without information. Information cannot 
be adequate as long as we permit secrecy to 
continue. 

We had hopes that nuclear explosions 
would betray themselves. We tried to work 
out a system to police these explosions with- 
out abolishing secrecy. Our efforts proved 
futile. 

COMPLETE OPENNESS 


If we want disarmament, we must accept 
complete openness. Such openness is needed 
for a justified trust between nations. Open- 
ness is the lifeblood of democracy. I doubt 
that openness is compatible with dictator- 
ships. 

How did secrecy serve us so far? While 
we had a nuclear monopoly there seemed to 
be reason to keep our secrets. But today 
the Russians are in possession of every major 
technical secret which we discovered. 

Some of these secrets they learned from 
spies. Most of the secrets they found out 
by their own excellent technical efforts. 

QUESTIONABLE POSITION 

It is claimed that we need secrecy in order 
to prevent the spread of nuclear weapons to 
still other nations. But we put ourselves into 
a questionable position if we deny to our 
friends knowledge which our enemies possess. 

Besides, every nation which acquired nu- 
clear explosive materials promptly succeeded 
in making a bomb, 
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To produce the materials is difficult. But 
the methods of production have been fully 
published. These materials are produced in 
every nuclear reactor. 

What limits the spread of nuclear arms 18 
nuclear technology and not nuclear secrecy. 


PAID DEARLY FOR SECRECY 


On the other hand, we have paid dearly 
for our policy of secrecy. We have erected 
artificial barriers between other free nations 
and ourselves. In an age which requires 
common action to build a lawful world com- 
munity, we have accepted the divisive power 
of secrecy. 

Even our discussions with our closest allies 
have found secrecy standing in the way. 

The French were forced to make an in- 
dependent effort in order to explode an 
atomic bomb. Would it not have been wiser 
to employ the great talents of French scien- 
tists in a common undertaking, aimed at 
increasing Western security? 


HAVE TO FORESEE FUTURE 


How can we expect that NATO shall de- 
velop the best plan for defense when the in- 
struments of defense are not fully known to 
all participants? In order to be prepared, 
one has to foresee possible future weapon de- 
velopments, This cannot be done as long 
as we keep our secrets. 

Our own technical efforts are hampered by 
secrecy. If secrecy were abolished, the ideas 
of the whole scientific community would be- 
come available for our defense. 

Today defense is discussed behind closed 
doors by highly able but limited groups of 
experts. Fast technical progress demands 
the widest participation. 

All these arguments are important, but 
in my opinion the greatest damage has 
been done in a different way. 

We live in a democracy. Our collective 
actions are determined by the will of the 
people. This will cannot be reasonably 
guided in an atmosphere of secrecy. 

I have given arguments to show that our 
people are misled when they believe that 
nuclear tests can be controlled. They would 
not have been misled if all the facts had 
been available to them all the time. The 
very aura of secrecy, which surrounds all 
matters nuclear, has prevented open discus- 
sion and has given rise to an emotional ap- 
proach and to our present predicament. 

Our society needs freedom of information 
if it is to function properly. 


TECHNICAL INFORMATION FREEDOM 


Details of military operations can and 
should be kept secret. We must not broad- 
cast the positions of our nuclear submarines. 
But there are extremely strong arguments 
for complete freedom of technical informa- 
tion. 

I do not propose that all our secrets should 
be declassified promptly. But I do propose 
that in the next 2 or 3 years our secrecy 
policy should be carefully reexamined. I 
hope that such a reexamination will lead to 
an orderly liquidation of all technical secrets. 

This we owe to our hopes for disarmament. 
We owe it to the unity of the Western World 
and we owe it to the unhampered exercise 
of the sovereign rights of our people. 


RUSSIANS MUST OPEN UP 

Of course, unilateral openness will not 
bring about disarmament. The Russians 
must open up, too, Obviously they won't 
do it soon, if ever. 

However, abolition of secrecy is one step 
which we can take toward eventual disarma- 
ment which will cost us little and give us 
much. Our greatest need is speed. Secrecy 
has not helped us to stop the Russians. 
Openness should help us now to go ahead 
full steam with the needed rapid develop- 
ments. Therefore we should abolish secrecy 
whether the Russians go along or not, 
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All this will be of great help in our nego- 
tiations with Russia. 

SEES FAVORABLE RESPONSE 

Our openness will show up their closed 
and ted society in an unmerciful 
light. I even believe that a policy of open- 
ness on our side will produce a favorable— 
if limited—response from Russia. 

When we declassified reactor technology, 
the Russians followed suit. We found out 
quite a few things about their reactors. 

If we share with the rest of the world 
nuclear explosives for peaceful purposes, the 
Russians may have to do likewise. 

In the long run, individual Russian scien- 
tists will certainly accept the desirability of 
open discussion. Their influence with their 
political leaders might make itself felt over 
the years. 

THERE'S NO SHORT CUT 

There is no short cut in the road toward 
peace and freedom. The actions we can take 
today may appear difficult and the progress 
which we can make is limited. What is most 
important, however, is to make progress in 
the right direction. 

If we conclude a phony agreement on 
nuclear-test cessation, this may endanger 
peace and in the long run be the doom of 
freedom. 

We should adopt the policy of an open 
world and take constructive measures toward 
honest cooperation with everyone who is 
willing to cooperate with us. 

In this way we could make a significant 
step along the difficult road toward peace. 


STATE DEPARTMENT REORGANIZA- 
TION FOR DISARMAMENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
few days ago the Senate, in adopting 
the conference report on the appropria- 
tion bill for the Department of State for 
1961, included a provision for $400,000 
to be used for studies and preparations 
on arms control.. This relatively small 
sum of money is something I have 
sought for the Department for many 
months—in fact, for years. I tried un- 
successfully to obtain it on four differ- 
ent appropriation measures last year. 

Now that the sum has been appro- 
priated the Department of State should 
be able to continue at a faster pace with 
the reorganization and enlargement of 
its disarmament activities. 

Several months ago the Department 
informed me that a reorganization was 
under way and that it was to have been 
completed by June 30, 1960. Obviously, 
this time schedule has not been kept, 
but I hope that before too many days 
and weeks elapse the Department will 
publicly announce that the new arms 
control or disarmament agency it is 
creating is a fact and that it has been 
staffed with competent people who are 
already at work. 

Mr. President, Senators may recall 
that the announcement of the Depart- 
ment came at a time when the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] and 
I both commented on the urgency of re- 
organization in the Department of State 
concerning an arms control agency. I 
had proposed an Assistant Secretary of 
State in the field of disarmament and a 
special agency within the Department 
of State which could concentrate its ef- 
forts upon the scientific and technical 
aspects of the arms control problem. 
Both the Senator from Massachusetts 
and I had gained some public audience 
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with these proposals. I believe we had 
enlisted a considerable amount of public 
support. It was at that time that the 
Department of State made a public an- 
nouncement to the effect that it was 
going to do all of this and that there 
was no need for any legislation. 

Mr. President, I pressed the point 
with the State Department and I was 
told they were going to have all of the 
job done by June 30, 1960. This is an- 
other one of the promises and the com- 
mitments which to date has not been 
kept. This is the latter part of the 
month of August 1960. This is another 
pledge or promise without performance. 

I hope the pledge and promise will be 
kept. I trust the announcement which 
was made late in March or early in April 
was not something merely to distract 
public attention from the proposals 
which had been advanced in the Con- 
gress by the Senators I have mentioned. 
I trust the announcement was made in 
good faith and with good purpose. 

That is why today, in the light of the 
action of the Congress in providing the 
funds the State Department requested 
and which I urged, I hope we can expect 
some action. 


PRICE SUPPORTS FOR BASIC AGRI- 
CULTURAL COMMODITIES—OTH- 
ER THAN TOBACCO 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
submit, for appropriate reference, a con- 
current resolution designed to provide 
price supports for basic agricultural com- 
modities—other than tobacco—for 1960 
at levels not less than those provided in 
1956. 

Mr. President, this is an emergency 
measure tailored to fit an emergency sit- 
uation—the farm depression which is 
deepening throughout our country. This 
measure asks that price supports be 
raised to the 1956 level, not because the 
year 1956 was a period of prosperity, but 
because that, too, was a year of alarm- 
ingly low income. Members of the Sen- 
ate will remember that Congress re- 
sponded to the needs of the endangered 
farm economy by approving and sending 
to the White House a bill which would 
have again provided 90 percent price 
supports for the basic commodities, and 
would have made feed grain price sup- 
ports mandatory. Members of the Sen- 
ate will also remember that the President 
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vetoed the bill. But in his veto message, 
the President chose to use his authority 
to countermand certain price support 
cuts announced by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

The President said: 

We are going to take prompt and decisive 


administration action to improve farm in- 
come now. 


Those were welcome words. Farmers 
appreciated them. The President's 
prompt and decisive action took the form 
of small increases in the price support 
levels. I have the veto message. I shall 
read what the President proposed: 

1, In 1956, price supports on five of the 
basic crops—wheat, corn, cotton, rice, and 
peanuts—will be set at a level of at least 
82% percent of parity. Tobacco will be sup- 
ported as voted in the referendum in accord- 
ance with existing law. 

Within this range of price-support fiexi- 
bility, the administration intends to set 
minimum support levels that will result in a 
national average of wheat at $2 a bushel; 
corn at $1.50 a bushel; rice at $4.50 per hun- 
dred pounds. 

A separate support for corn not under 
acreage control in the commercial corn area 
will be announced at an early date. 

Price supports on cotton and peanuts have 
not yet been announced but will be at least 
82% percent of parity. 

The Secretary of Agriculture will announce 
shortly the details of the new cotton export 
sales program. 

2. For this year the support price of manu- 
facturing milk will be increased to $3.25 per 
hundred pounds. The support price of but- 
terfat will be increased to 58.6 cents a pound. 


Mr. President, 1956 was an emergency 
year for groups other than the farmers. 
It was an election year. 

Now, 4 years later, the farm policies 
followed by the administration have 
plunged farmers into a greater income 
emergency. And 1960 is also an election 
year. Therefore, I have felt that the 
President might be touched by this re- 
curring situation to look with favor on 
the measure I have sent to the desk. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert at 
this point in my remarks a table showing 
the announced support prices for 1960, 
and the percentage of parity these prices 
represent; and the prices and percent- 
age of parity that would result from 
enactment of my proposal. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Comparison of announced 1960 support levels and prices with minimum support levels and 
prices proposed by concurrent resolution 


1960 level of support as of 


beginning of marketing 
year or season unless 
otherwise indicated 


Commodity. 


—.—— 


Butterſa 
Manufacturing 


n 
ee2oanmeo 


1960 support price 


1 Based on Aug, 1 parity price. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. These prices are 
certainly a long way from the level that 
would bring real strength to our farm 
economy. But they are better than 
those that have been announced. 

Last week, I received from the De- 
partment of Agriculture a statistical 
publication titled “State Estimates of 
Farm Income, 1949-59.” The Senator 
from Minnesota was, of course, inter- 
ested in what these farm income figures 
would reveal about his home State. I 
was not surprised at what I found, be- 
cause I am familiar with the needs of 
the farm people in Minnesota. But it 
is always shocking to look at the statis- 


Realized gross income 
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tical record of what has happened 
under the Republican sliding scale pro- 
gram. 

Total realized net farm income in 
Minnesota in 1959 was 19 percent lower 
than that of 1952. In 1959, Minnesota 
farmers received almost $98 million less 
income than they had in 1952. In this 
period, 1952 to 1959, farm production 
expenses increased by 24 percent. One 
of the individual items that is part of 
total production expenses is of partic- 
ular interest. Interest on farm mort- 
gage debt in Minnesota, for instance, has 
increased from $14.7 million in 1952 to 
$25.7 million in 1959; that was due both 
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to the Republican tight money policies 
that have pushed the cost of credit up 
and up and to Republican farm policies 
that have pushed farmers into going in 
debt to enlarge their operations, to be- 
come more efficient, to produce greater 
and greater amounts of farm commodi- 
ties at lower and lower prices. 

I ask unanimous consent that a table 
showing the income and expenses of 
Minnesota farmers for the years 1949, 
1952, 1955, 1957, and 1959 be printed in 
the Recor» at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


and net income of farm operators from farming, by States, 1949-59 1 


Un millions of dollars) 


State, region, and item 


MINNESOTA 


Realized gross farm income: 
Cash receipts from farm marketing. 
Government payments 
Value of home consumption zz 
Gross rental value of farm dwellings_-__...-.........- 


Realized net farm income.........-.--...---------- 
Net change in farm inventories. -_. 


Total net farm income 


1949 | 1950 1951 | 1952 | 1953 1954 | 1955 | 1956 1957 1958 1959 
1,172.2 | 1,179:5 | 1, 289. 3 1, 280. 2 1,280.1 | 1, 237.2 1,237.1 | 1,265.6 | 1,337.4 | 1,453.5 3, 379.9 
5.8 8.2 7.8 8.7 8.1 9.2 7.0 19.0 27.7 41,7 31.0 
69.4 66. 6 78.1 73.7 69.0 63. 4 59.0 56. 0 55, 6 58.4 53.6 
51.9 58.1 66.8 67.4 65. 1 62.1 66. 7 80. 8 80.6 82.7 85.8 
1,299.4 | 1,312.5 | 1,442.1 | 1,430.0 | 1,422.3 | 1, 371.9 1, 309.8 1,421.4 | 1, 501. 3 1,636.3 1, 550. 3 
747.8 798. 8 886. 8 912.6 890.5 905. 1 912.6 970.2 994.6 | 1, 083.2 1, 180. 8 
551.6 513.7 555.2 517. 4 531. 8 466. 8 457.2 451.2 506.7 553.2 419.5 
—59.5 +2 112.0 67.3 —13.6 59.5 3.0 64.1 —27.5 31.5 3.0 
492.1 513. 8 667.2 584.7 518.2 626.3 460. 2 515.2 479.2 584. 6 422.5 


1 Details for individual States, regions, and items may not add to total because of rounding. 


Mr, HUMPHREY. The year 1955 is in- 
cluded in order to show the reason why 
both Congress and the President felt that 
a farm emergency existed in 1956. A 
comparison of 1955 with 1959 will quickly 
show how the present income situation 
of Minnesota farmers is even more des- 
perate. Net farm income in Minnesota 
in 1955 was $460,200,000—and in 1959, it 
was $422,500,000. These are emergency 
years—depression on the farm years. 

Minnesota is not unique. There is no 
State in our country that has not suf- 
fered great economic losses due to the 
lost income and purchasing power of our 
farm families. 

The resolution also provides that the 
interest rates and terms of Farmers 
Home Administration loans should be 
liberalized in order to help meet the 
farm credit crisis throughout the Farm 
Belt. Credit is an important phase of 
farm business. Without quickly avail- 
able sources of credit at reasonable 
terms, family farmers are placed in an 
extremely unfavorable position relative 
to large integrated operations financed 
by nonfarm capital and operated by low- 
paid hired workers. 

The third action urged upon the Pres- 
ident and the Secretary of Agriculture 
by this resolution is the full implemen- 
tation of title IV of Public Law 480. 
This title provides that long-term low 
interest rate credit may be made avail- 
able to friendly nations to purchase sur- 
plus agricultural commodities from the 
United States for the purpose of pro- 
moting economic development in those 
nations. 

The President and the Secretary of 
Agriculture would make a real contribu- 
tion to the advancement of friendly in- 


ternational relationships and the dis- 
position of CCC-owned agricultural com- 
modities if they would use with more 
vigor the legal authority that exists here. 
I am happy to find administration offi- 
cials giving verbal sanction to food for 
peace. However, the use of food for 
peace should go further than the adop- 
tion of the words only; the spirit and 
the action programs should also be part 
of the newly adopted administration 
attitude. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has great 
authorities under the law. We have 
heard often that the Democratic Con- 
gress has refused to give the Republican 
Secretary of Agriculture the authority 
he wants. I think it fairly safe to wager 
that we shall hear this statement re- 
peatedly in the weeks immediately ahead 
of us. The record proves, of course, that 
this statement is not true. The Secre- 
tary never actually asked for everything 
he wanted—a return to the free market 
for all of agriculture—but he certainly 
was given more scope to move in his de- 
sired direction than the Senator from 
Minnesota approved. 

I should like to point out some of the 
things the Secretary of Agriculture is 
empowered to do by law. 

He has discretionary authority to raise 
price supports from existing levels up to 
90 percent of parity for all commodities 
except corn and other feed grains. 

Under section 401c of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, the Secretary 
of Agriculture has authority to prescribe 
acreage allotments, production goals, and 
marketing practices as a condition of 
eligibility for price support. It is be- 
lieved that this authority is broad enough 
to cover the enforcement of “cross com- 


pliance,” that is, compliance with all pro- 
duction adjustment programs applicable 
to the farm in order to be eligible for 
price support on any single commodity 
such as wheat or cotton. It also is be- 
lieved by legal experts who have studied 
the law that this authority is broad 
enough to permit the Secretary to require 
producers to place a percentage of their 
cropland in a conservation reserve as a 
condition for eligibility for price sup- 
ports on corn, other feed grains, soy- 
beans, and flax. Rather than use the 
authorities he has, the Secretary has 
preferred to claim that he was helpless 
to adjust production in any way, that he 
was required to spend huge sums of the 
taxpayers’ money for the acquisition and 
storage of crops whose great production 
he encouraged through lower support 
prices. 

It has been pointed out before by many 
people that the soil bank legislation 
would not have been needed if the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture had asked congres- 
sional authorization to expand the agri- 
cultural conservation program that is al- 
ready on the books. The existing au- 
thorization for agricultural conservation 
program cost-sharing payments is broad 
enough to authorize payments for keep- 
ing any acres in soil-conserving forage 
crops which have been diverted from crop 
production as a condition for eligibility 
for price supports. 

Further land retirement programs are 
possible under the law. Title III of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to 
retire, by purchase or rental, lands 
which are submarginal or not primarily 
suitable for cultivation in order thereby 
to correct maladjustments in land use. 
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The Great Plains conservation pro- 
gram under Public Law 1021, 84th Con- 
gress, authorizes the Secretary to enter 
into long-term cost-sharing conserva- 
tion and land-treatment contracts with 
producers in 10 Great Plains States. Pro- 
ducers who have entered into contracts 
under this program have contracted to 
convert 29.5 percent of their cropland to 
permanently vegetated rangeland or 
other noncropland use This program 
could have been accelerated through in- 
creased appropriations if the Secretary 
had chosen to use this authority. 

A number of legislative proposals have 
included various plans for payment-in- 
kind programs. This approach has ap- 
parently had the blessings of the admin- 
istration. If this had truly been what 
the Secretary of Agriculture wanted to 
do, it could have been accomplished 
under the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion Charter Act. Section 5(a) of this 
act states it has general powers to sup- 
port the prices of agricultural commodity 
through loans, purchases, payments, and 
other operations. Let me repeat—pay- 
ments and other operations. Section 
5(d) gives the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration power to remove and dispose 
of or aid in the removal or disposition 
of surplus agricultural commodities. 

authorities believe that these 
powers are broad enough to permit it 
to engage in payment-in-kind pro- 
grams if a showing can be made that 
the program will aid in the prevention 
of, or in the disposition of, surplus agri- 
cultural production as part of the price- 
support programs. 

Last year the Secretary of Agriculture 
was authorized by an amendment to 
Public Law 480 to undertake a food 
stamp plan for the distribution of sur- 
plus farm products. In 1939-42, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture operated a food 
stamp plan under the authorization of 
Section 32 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1933, as amended, and this 
authority has not been revoked by Con- 
gress. It is believed that this precedent 
and the legislative authority cited are 
sufficient to permit the operation of a 
food stamp or some other expanded 
domestic food distribution program. 
Funds available in the fiscal year 1961 
for all programs under section 32 are 
estimated to be approximately $618 
million. 

The Senator from Minnesota does not 
need to remind his colleagues that the 
Secretary of Agriculture has unyield- 
ingly opposed the use of his authority 
to expand welfare distribution of Gov- 
ernment-owned commodities. 

There are other laws on the books 
which, if used in good faith by a Secre- 
tary of Agriculture whose true goal was 
to help farmers attain a parity of in- 
come, would have prevented the steady 
decline in net farm income which 
farmers have suffered in these last few 
years. 

This is the reason that I have today 
introduced this resolution asking that— 

The President and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture should exercise the legislative au- 
thority presently vested in them by law so 
as to reverse the steady and continuing 
decline of the net farm income of the Ameri- 
can family farmer. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the resolution I have sent to the desk 
be printed in full at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
117) was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the President and the 
Secretary of Agriculture should exercise the 
legislative authority presently vested in them 
by law so as to reverse the steady and con- 
tinuing decline of the net farm income of 
the American family farmer and to provide 
him with immediate assistance to help raise 
the level of his income to a parity equal to 
that of other segments of the economy. The 
following actions should be taken immedi- 
ately toward accomplishing the foregoing: 

(1) Restore, to the extent not inconsistent 
with existing law, the level of price supports 
on basic agricultural commodities (other 
than tobacco) and on milk and butterfat, 
and the products of milk and butterfat, to 
the level at which price supports for such 
commodities were effectively established for 
the year 1956. 

(2) Reduce the rate of interest charged 
on, and liberalize the terms and conditions 
of, loans made under laws administered by 
the Farmers Home Administration so that 
such loans will be within the financial means 
of all farmers operating family sized farms. 

(3) Fully implement the provisions of 
Public Law 480, Eighty-third Congress, some- 
times referred to as the food-for-peace pro- 
gram, particularly title IV thereof, which 
authorizes the President to make long-term 
low-interest-rate credit available to friendly 
nations to purchase surplus agricultural 
commodities from the United States for the 
purpose of promoting the economic develop- 
ment of such nations. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am convinced that with a systematic, 
conscientious, persevering, dedicated ef- 
fort on the part of the officials of the 
Department of Agriculture, the down- 
ward trend in agricultural commodities 
can be reversed and that the price trend 
can start up the economic ladder again. 
I am convinced that under the existing 
authority of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration charter and the Farmers Home 
Administration that we can do much to 
improve the economic situation of Ameri- 
can agriculture. I have examined this 
subject very carefully. The lawyers have 
examined it. There is no doubt that 
there is adequate authority under the 
food stamp plan that was adopted a year 
ago and under section 32 authorization 
for a broad distribution program of.sur- 
plus agricultural commodities and other 
commodities that are not in the posses- 
sion of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, Section 32 funds can be used to 
make purchases of commodities other 
than those owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, and there is ample 
authority under the Bankhead-Jones Act 
and under the agricultural conservation 
practices program, which is the cost- 
sharing plan of the Department of Agri- 
culture, for farmers to retire vast areas 
of land that should be retired and under 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, 
to retire submarginal lands where those 
lands are not being properly used. 

When I hear of land retirement as a 
new program, I say that the authority 
is already there for land retirement and 
the money is there. When I hear of a 
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request for broader use of surplus com- 
modities proposed as a new program, I 
say the authority is already on the stat- 
ute books, but it has not been used. 
Moreover, the money is there. There is 
over $400 million of unused money in 
section 32. There was money author- 
ized and appropriated for the surplus 
under the food stamp plan which was 
authorized by the Congress and is pub- 
lic law. I was the author of that plan. 

There is adequate money, at least, to 
expand our present program of conser- 
vation, particularly of margin lands. 

There is authority under the Farmers 
Home Administration, if it is properly 
administered, to extend even greater 
credit to family farmers. 

The Senator from Minnesota makes 
these comments because it is not right to 
say that all that is wrong with agricul- 
ture is the law, and that some of the laws 
that we have on the statute books are 
inadequate. Many of them need to be 
modernized and brought up to date in 
terms of the technological and scientific 
impact upon agriculture. Many of our 
laws need to be brought up to date in 
terms of the credit requirements of mod- 
ern agriculture. But the greatest fail- 
ure in Government agriculture today on 
the Government level is in the adminis- 
tration and management of the statutes 
that are public law as of now. 

This is our greatest weakness. I wish 
to say to all of my colleagues who live 
in areas where there is distress among 
people, where there are people who have 
inadequate diets, that there is plenty of 
law—all the authority that anybody 
could ever want—to take care of those 
needy people and to utilize not only sur- 
plus foods, but to use section 32 funds 
to purchase additional foods that are not 
in what are called surplus commodity 
credit ownership. 

I recognize that this is late in the ses- 
sion. The purpose of the resolution is 
to call upon the President and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to do what they ought 
to be doing anyhow. 

I repeat that we do not need any new 
law to revise the price support structure 
The flexibility in the current law per- 
mits the President of the United States 
and the Secretary of Agriculture to raise 
the price support levels to the 1956 levels. 
The law is on the statute books. It is 
sufficient, with the exception, as I have 
pointed out, in the instance of corn, 
which is under a new program, specifi- 
cally legislated on the basis of a fixed 
price support, with no control. It is 
a legislative fiasco, a terrible program, 
which has been costly to the Treasury 
and to the farmer. However, authority 
for the other commodities is already on 
the statute books. 

I appeal to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to use his authority. I know that 
if he uses it now some people will say 
it is only because there is an election 
coming. Be that as it may, I am of the 
opinion that farmers are entitled to a 
couple of months of fair treatment. In 
fact, they are entitled to it all the time. 

Authority exists in the law to help our 
dairy farmers. I am going to direct a 
letter to the Secretary of Agriculture to- 
day, calling for a hearing on the parity 
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formula which is being used for price 
support purposes on dairy products. I 
charge on the floor of the Senate that 
that formula is being misused in the 
State of Minnesota, whose farmers, on 
the basis of an analysis from the stand- 
point of the economic and legal point of 
view, are denied approximately 10 points 
by the Department of Agriculture on the 
parity yardstick. Instead of getting 75 
percent of parity for our milk, we are 
getting less than 65 percent of parity. 
We will insist that our farmers be given 
an opportunity to be heard. We want 
an opportunity for our experts to ap- 
pear at the administrative hearing and 
to testify. 

These are matters which are clearly 
within the realm of current law, and 
clearly within the jurisdiction of the des- 
ignated officials of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

All we need do is remember the old 
axiom: Where there is a will, there is 
away. If there is a will, Mr. President, 
there is a way to do something to help 
these people in rural America, some- 
thing that will help them in connection 
with the prices they receive for their 
commodities, to help them get the kind 
of help they sorely need. 

Present law permits a sensible con- 
servation program, not one that takes 
whole farms out of production, and 
whole areas out of production, but a 
sensible conservation program. I am 
hopeful that we will see that it is done. 

I wish to express my thanks and ap- 
preciation to the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana {Mr. Lone] for his kind- 
ness and thoughtfulness in permitting 
me to make this statement. I might 
add to the Senator that I have been 
pleased with his splendid contribution 
today in the discussion of the pending 
bill 


I have one final item, Mr. President. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Of course I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I should like 
to ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senator has concluded his next state- 
ment, without prejudice to my right to 
the floor, he may yield to the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] for a brief 
statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE SOVIET EDUCATION 
CHALLENGE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have tried during the past 3 weeks to 
bring to the attention of Senators cer- 
tain developments on the international 
scene which I thought worthy of their 
attention. First, I addressed myself to 
the subject matter of Communist prop- 
aganda in Latin America and Africa. 

My remarks have been substantiated 
and, in fact, given witness again and 
again in the press. I can honestly say 
that in my research on the subject I 
underestimated the impact and the in- 
tensity and the quantity of Communist 
propaganda in the Latin American and 
African areas. 
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Secondly, Senators may recall that I 
brought to the attention of the Senate 
what I thought were frictions and ten- 
sions developing between the two Com- 
munist giants, the Soviet Union and 
Communist China. The evidence today 
is even more convincing than it was 
in the past week. 

Now I wish to make a third and final 
observation on the Communist challenge. 
I have already spoken on the Commu- 
nist economic challenge, the Communist 
foreign policy and military challenge, 
the Communist propaganda challenge, 
and on the frictions which have devel- 
oped in the Communist empire. 

Today I would speak briefly on the 
Communist educational challenge. 

This country faces a challenge greater 
than Soviet moon missiles or Soviet 
propaganda or Soviet insults on the dip- 
lomatic scene. 

The real threat to America’s world 
leadership comes not from Soviet rock- 
ets, but from Soviet schools. The suc- 
cess of Communist conquest is pegged to 
the progress achieved by Soviet educa- 
tion. This is the new Soviet power. 

The Presiding Officer, the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee] is a dis- 
tinguished educator who has studied the 
subject and has viewed it as an intelli- 
gent observer and commentator. 

Thoughtful Americans are concerned 
about the missile gap—the space race 
gap—the lag in our capacity for limited 
war—the lag in our rate of economic 
growth compared to Soviet industrial 
growth. 

I am concerned about these prob- 
lems—but I am even more concerned 
about the education gap. 

Soviet Russia is spending 7 or 8 per- 
cent of its gross national product on 
education. This is twice as much as the 
percentage we in the United States are 
spending on education—although the 
actual amount of money spent is about 
the same in the Soviet Union and the 
United States. 

It comes down to this—a country 
which is less than half as rich as ours is 
spending just as much on education as 
we do. 

Soviet Russia is busy building up a 
tremendous stockpile of human re- 
sources, a stockpile of brainpower that 
challenges us more than any Soviet 
stockpile of fissionable material for 
atomic power. 

Let us take a look at some of the 
Soviet accomplishments in the field of 
education. 

Before the Communist Revolution in 
1917, Russia was 75 percent illiterate. In 
the central Asian parts of Russia, only 
3 out of every 100 people could read or 
write. Today, illiteracy is almost com- 
pletely wiped out. This is a prodigious 
accomplishment—and we will be seeing 
its effects for many years to come. 

Let us take another measure of ac- 
complishment. 

In this country we are struggling to 
achieve and maintain a student-teacher 
ratio of 30 to 1. Yet the Soviet Union 
has reported that they have achieved a 
student-teacher ratio of 17 to 1. 
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Now I take the Soviet statistics with 
several grains of salt—but we would be 
very foolish to dismiss these figures as 
inflated boasting. ' 

If you wonder why there is no teacher 
shortage in Russia, I can give two simple 
reasons—money and prestige. 

Compared to American teachers, the 
Russian teacher is poorly paid. But the 
beginning teacher in Russia often earns 
as much as beginning doctors and engi- 
neers. Furthermore, the teaching pro- 
fession is highly respected by the Rus- 
sian people. There is so much competi- 
tion to attend teachers’ institutes that 
only one out of five applicants can be 
accepted. That situation does not pre- 
vail in this country. Top Soviet profes- 
sors get salaries equivalent to $35,000 or 
$40,000 a year, plus rent and tax con- 
cessions. The highest paid man in the 
entire Soviet Union is the head of the 
University of Moscow. The American 
people ought to know what that means. 
The next highest paid is the chairman 
of the Soviet Academy of Science. The 
highest paid man is not some vaudeville 
performer or someone who came out 
with the latest consumer gadget, but, 
rather, the highest paid man in the en- 
tire Soviet Union is the chief educator 
of the University of Moscow. 

Is it so surprising that the Soviet Un- 
ion threatens to outperform us in scien- 
tific and technological progress? 

There are twice as many science teach- 
ers in the Soviet Union as there are in 
the United States. 

And 12,000 of America’s 23,000 high 
schools do not even offer a course in 
physics to their students. Think of 
that—students in more than half of our 
high schools do not have a chance to 
study this basic science. 

Only 2 percent of all American high 
school graduates are prepared to take 
the advanced physics test of the College 
Board—and this is the test that is 
roughly equivalent to the physics test re- 
quired of all Russian high school stu- 
dents. 

Adm. Hyman Rickover has warned us 
that Russian secondary school graduates 
are 2 years ahead of our high school 
graduates who have taken a college pre- 
paratory course. 

I am aware of the changes now under 
way in secondary school teaching of 
physics and mathematics in the United 
States, and I applaud and support these 
efforts. Ever since the Russians zoomed 
into outer space with their first sput- 
nik—and followed it up with a moon mis- 
sile—the spotlight has been focused on 
our deficiencies and lags in science and 
mathematics. And I say rightly so. We 
have made considerable progress, but 
much remains to be done. 

Soviet Russia now has a manpower re- 
serve of 974,000 professional engineer 
graduates—or one-third more than we 
have in the United States. Furthermore, 
they expect an annual increase of 125,000 
in the next 5 years. This is three times 
as Many engineers as we expect to add 
to our supply of engineers. 

Think of what this education gap will 
mean 10 or 20 years from now. To 
whom will the emerging nations of Asia, 
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Africa, and Latin America look for scien- 
tific and technological leadership and 
assistance? 

The education gap is bad now. It will 
get worse steadily unless we take very 
decisive steps to change our aimless, 
careless attitude toward education in 
America. 

Our shortcomings in the social sci- 
ences, the humanities, and foreign lan- 
guages are just as shocking as our lag in 
science and engineering. 

Every high school graduate in Russia 
has studied a second language for 6 
years. Only 15 percent of America’s 
high school students study a foreign 
language, and many of these study the 
foreign language for only 2 years. 
There are 10 million Russians studying 
English—and only 10,000 Americans 
studying Russian. 

Or take ancient history. Less than 1 
percent of our high school students study 
ancient history which many educators 
consider essential for an understanding 
of modern history—including American 
history. 

Russian students get a thorough in- 
doctrination in Marxism and Leninism. 
How do we expect our young people to 
understand the great traditions and 
principles of freedom and democracy if 
they do not even have a nodding ac- 
quaintance with Athenian democracy or 
our wonderful Judeo-Christian her- 
itage? 

I have no patience with people who 
say we should imitate the Russians. 
Our educational system must reflect our 
own national character, our own prob- 
lems, our own purposes, our own hopes 
and aspirations. We must not imitate 
the Russians—but, where we can, we 
should learn from them. 

And most important, we must recog- 
nize that Soviet education does indeed 
challenge our position as leader of the 
free world. If we ignore this challenge, 
we must eventually accept second-class 
status in world affairs. Yes, Soviet edu- 
cation, if unchallenged, can make the 
United States a second-class power in 
10 years. 

Now I do not want to let anyone think 
that education in America is no good. 
It is good. Our teachers are competent, 
self-sacrificing, and dedicated. And 
there is a tremendous difference between 
an educated man in a free society and 
an educated man in a slave society. This 
is where we have it all over the Rus- 
sians. They are not even in the same 
race. 

The Soviet Union does not educate 
people in the sense that we educate 
Americans. They train people. 

They do not educate economists. 
They train economic technicians. They 
do not educate people to be creative 
writers. They train literary techni- 
cians. 

In short, the Soviet system is not de- 
signed to produce scientific originality 
or creative work in the humanities. 
Students in Russia are not encouraged 
to think for themselves. They are ex- 
pected to give back a canned reply. 

I might add, however, that as Soviet 
education progresses, the expectation 
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that Russians will give back merely 
canned replies and will act only as tech- 
nicians is not always fulfilled. There are 
Russians today, students in the Soviet 
Union, who are beginning to think for 
themselves. That is a very heartening 
sign. 

In America we educate for freedom. 
In Russia they are training people for 
service to an all-powerful state. 

They want engineers and scientists. 
We, too, want engineers and scientists— 
but we also want philosophers and poets, 
historians and theologians, and all the 
other people whose creative freedom and 
originality give meaning to the demo- 
cratic way of life. 

We are going to need all the brain- 
power we can muster in the years ahead 
if we are to meet the challenge of Soviet 
competition. 

Yet half of the top 5 percent of our 
high school graduates never go to col- 
lege. Right now we are wasting price- 
less brainpower that we will need des- 
perately in the coming decade. 

Yes, brainpower is our most valuable 
resource and we should be developing it 
up to the very limit of our capacities. 
We should be investing more money in 
schools, more money for teachers’ sala- 
ries, more money for college scholar- 
ships, more money for college dormi- 
tories, libraries and laboratories. 

I have sponsored and worked for legis- 
lation to carry out these purposes and 
Iam very disappointed that the adjourn- 
ment of Congress is approaching with- 
out final action on any of these vitally 
important proposals. 

It is false economy to shortchange 
America’s young people in education. 

It is first-rate foolishness to give our 
boys and girls a second-rate education 
in a world of highly competitive coex- 
istence. 

It is a national scandal that we spend 
more on alcohol and tobacco than we 
spend on all elementary and secondary 
education put together. 

We spend three times as much for 
advertising as we do for higher edu- 
cation. 

Many thoughtful observers of the 
American political drama and interna- 
tional affairs have warned that we must 
invest more heavily in the vital, too long 
neglected public services of the United 
States—or else we will end up playing 
second fiddle to the Sino-Soviet world 
with its vast population and industrial 
potential. 

No investment pays off so well—no in- 
vestment pays off so surely—as the dol- 
lars we put into education. 

We spend millions of dollars on mili- 
tary projects which have less than a 50- 
50 chance of success. Millions of dol- 
lars go down the drain every time we 
have a fizzle or a flop at Cape Canaveral. 

But education is an investment where 
we know every dollar spent will help 
our youngsters and help our country. 

We are engaged in a long, hard com- 
petition with a Communist empire which 
is fully aware of the value of educa- 
tion—and is investing heavily in educa- 
tion. Are we so careless and lazy that 
we will ignore the challenge of Soviet 
education? 
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We cannot afford to be careless. We 
cannot afford to be lazy, for a lazy de- 
mocracy is a dying democracy. 

Our free society can meet the chal- 
lenge of Soviet education. We have a 
society that is open to change and im- 
provement. And I believe that the 
American people will respond with vigor 
and determination when they under- 
stand just what kind of challenge we 
face in the years ahead. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record an article entitled, Russia's 
Real Threat to United States Is in Edu- 
cation, Not Rockets,” written by Vice 
Adm. H. G. Rickover, and published in 
the St. Paul Sunday Pioneer Press of 
August 21, 1960. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the St. Paul Sunday Pioneer Press, 
Aug. 21, 1960] 
RUSSIA'S REAL THREAT TO UNITED STATES Is IN 
EDUCATION, Nor ROCKETS 
(By Vice Adm. H. G. Rickover) 

WASHINGTON.—We and we alone among all 
modern democracies have devalued our edu- 
cational currency. 

We have downgraded the high school di- 
ploma to a point where it does not even 
promise competence in elementary subjects. 
Witness the many college freshmen who have 
to take remedial courses in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. Abroad these courses are 
mastered in the first 8 years of schooling. 

Russia’s real threat to us will come through 
their educational and not through their mili- 
tary processes. Military systems and tech- 
niques are transitory—they now change 
every few years. An intelligent and well- 
educated body of citizens is something you 
will have forever. 

This is where the Russians are smarter 
than we. They have recognized the full 
value of a good education and they are 
hellbent on giving it to as many of their 
youngsters as they can coax into taking it. 

This is about the best comparison I can 
make: Almost half of Russia's children, grad- 
uating at 17 after but 10 years of schooling, 
do as well—by the record—as many of our 
children after 14 years of schooling, 2 of 
them in college. 

Neither I nor other critics have ever rec- 
ommended that we take over the Russian 
educational system. We do urge that we 
consider Russian education achievements as 
the minimum standard for our own educa- 
tional objectives. 

We warn it would be suicidal if we al- 
lowed scholastic levels in our schools perma- 
nently to drop below this minimum standard. 
We flatly reject the claim that since ours is 
mass education it must, therefore, be medi- 
ocre, or that democratic education can never 
be as good as education in an authoritarian 
state. 

What I have said about Russia applies 
even more so to the Western European 
nations. 

Abroad, a liberal education comparing 
favorably with what Americans acquire in 16 
years of school and college takes from 12 to 
13 years. Europeans are by that much ahead 
of Americans when they begin to study for 
a “learned” profession, such as medicine or 
law. 

I find it personally humiliating that most 
European universities demand a bachelor of 
arts degree of Americans wishing to matricu- 
late, while they admit all Europeans with a 
“maturity” certificate which is obtained at 
the end of the higher secondary school. This 
school achieves these superior results through 
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better teaching, better curriculum, much 
tougher classroom work and homework, and 
early separating of the talented child from 
the average. 

We seem bemused by the claims of the 
educationists that it is “undemocratic" for 
other Western nations to separate their chil- 
dren after elementary school, and to put 
them into different types of secondary 
schools according to their mental abilities 
and vocational aims. 

We do not say it is “undemocratic” that 
nurses go to nursing school and doctors to 
medical school, and that each obiains a dif- 
ferent diploma. Nor do we send enlisted 
personnel to the same schools as Officers. 

Why do we get angry at Europeans for 
weeding out the dullards from the talented 
children and sending them to separate sec- 
ondary schools? 

What good would it do the dullards to be 
admitted to a school where they would just 
sit around and understand nothing? What 
does it benefit them to be given diplomas 
which stand for nothing but a given number 
of hours spent at a school desk? 

What is democratic about penalizing God- 
given talent by letting it go to waste so aver- 
age children won't feela sense of inferiority? 

It may be beguiling in theory to think of 
ell our children going to school together. 
But will it really serve their best interests to 
send them to schools where the child with an 
IQ of 70 sits beside one with an IQ of 170, 
and where the morally weak child freely as- 
sociates with the child who has been care- 
fully raised to distinguish right from wrong 
and to conduct himself responsibly? 

This makes no sense to me. Obviously, 
no child will receive an education best suited 
to his abilities and vocational aims in such 
a school; nor will the bright child develop 
admiration and respect for the dullard, or 
the potential young delinquent profit from 
associating with well-brought-up children. 

It is far more likely the dullard will 
be frustrated, the bright child bored, the 
average child never challenged mentally, the 
good child corrupted by the young ne’er-do- 
well, and everyone’s manners and mores 
downgraded to a dead level of mediocrity. 

Do we want the services of doctors, law- 
yers, engineers and other professionals? 
Well, we won't get them unless we provide a 
proper schooling for those of our children 
who are willing and able to become pro- 
‘fessionals. 

To say this is advocating that only an 
“elite” shall be well educated while the rest 
of our children receive an inferior educa- 
tion, making them forever hewers of wood 
and carriers of water, is highly irresponsible 
demagogery. 

To me there is nothing more important 
than to change our educational system in 
such a manner that it will provide the best 
possible education for every child: Slow, 
average, and talented. 

At present, few get a really good public 
education. 

Improving our schools will be no easy mat- 
ter. But the dollars you spend on educa- 
tion are the cheapest dollars you can spend, 
even if some of them are wasted. They are 
by far the cheapest dollars, and they give 
the greatest return. 

There is much evidence, however, that 
the education dollar buys less really good 
Schooling in the United States than in any 
other country in the world. I am sure we 
could make great improvements simply by 
spending more wisely and efficiently the 
funds we now have. But money alone won't 
do it. It will also require much thought 
and effort. 

As an engineer, I would say the first thing 
we must do is set up specifications: What 
we want our high school graduates to know 
when they finish at the age of 18. The 
minute you do that, you put courses in eti- 
quette and baton twirling in their proper 
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place; you begin to see that perhaps you 
ought not to pay an athletic coach a higher 
salary than a teacher of trigonometry. 

We allow ourselves to be frightened by 
arguments that setting national standards 
would mean Federal tyranny over education. 
In view of our professed fear of the Federal 
Government, we could not at the present 
time set up compulsory national standards. 

But there is nothing in our form of govern- 
ment to prevent Congress from setting up 
some sort of commission or council and giv- 
ing it the task of working out different sets 
of educational goals for our public schools. 

The schools could disregard them if they so 
wished, and if the parents in the community 
did not force them to pay attention. But, 
by haying a national set of standards, every- 
one could judge where the local school stood. 

We could get a statement of policy: “This 
is what we think is a good education.” Such 
a statement would give the parents a yard- 
stick by which to measure what their chil- 
dren should learn and have learned in 
school. 

Isn't the honest labeling or educational 
diplomas as important as the honest label- 
ing of drugs? We regulate what goes into 
people’s mouths, why can't we even recom- 
mend what goes into their heads? 

This would give an enormous advantage to 
parents who are really interested in having 
their children educated“ in contrast to 
having them merely trained.“ 

The distinction between education and 
training is not thoroughly understood. 
When you teach a boy how to operate a lathe 
you are training him, you are not educating 
him, Training does not develop the mind. 
Education is a process by which the mind is 
developed. 

It is in education—that is, in transmit- 
ting the fundamentals of knowledge, in de- 
veloping the ability to think—that we fall 
down. Too much of our so-called education 
is mere training in various kinds of know- 
how. 

In the United States it is quite possible 
that, left to his own devices, a potentially 
talented child may squander his best learn- 
ing years on easy know-how courses which 
require no homework but which earn him 
the same credit toward a high school diplo- 
ma as academic subjects. But in Russia, 
since all children tackle academic subjects, 
anyone who shows promise in one or an- 
other area of knowledge will be discovered 
early. 

To allow a child to choose typewriting in- 
stead of physics, or machine shop instead of 
history or a foreign language, is to let a 
minor make a decision which will affect the 
whole course of his future life, a decision 
he is too young to make intelligently. 

Frills, know-how subjects and snap 
courses may seem agreeable to our children 
today, but they shortchange the children for 
the future. They will have to live in a world 
where other people are better educated than 
they. The world outside the United States 
is being transformed so rapidly and so com- 
pletely that we cannot afford to stand still. 

In their enthusiasm for gigantic schools 
and democratic togetherness, American edu- 
cationists overlook the difficulty of conduct- 
ing under the same roof such varied enter- 
prises as life adjustment training, leisure- 
time activities, vocational training and seri- 
ous basic education—especially when the 
choice lies with the child as to which course 
he will take. 

How can we expect children to choose 
higher mathematics when their classmates 
are having fun learning how to play canasta, 
cook, or find a mate? Why should an eighth 
grader tackle a hard subject when next door 
the kids are happily whizzing through a 
course in “home and family living’? Why 
should he take tough examinations, when 
others get promoted on the basis of true- 
false tests posing such “difficult” problems 
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as “should boys use deodorants?” or “can 
one use cake soap for shampooing?” 

In other modern democracies, vocational 
subjects are to some slight extent taught in 
the schools attended by children who are 
not academically talented, but they are 
never considered a substitute for general 
education. In this country we stop teaching 
basic subjects to slow learners too soon, we 
shift them too early from education into 
training. 

What has happened in America is that 
many parents have abdicated their responsi- 
bilities and have let the schools assume 
them. The progressive educationists have 
been more than willing to take over these 
responsibilities. * * * 

To become educated takes sustained effort, 
hard work, excellent instruction by teachers 
who themsleves are excellently educated and 
who know their subjects thoroughly. 

In my opinion we are not adequately 
planning for the future, Education must 
be given priority in our scheme of things. 
It takes a long time to produce highly edu- 
cated men and women. If we don't take 
steps now to make sure we do this through 
our educational system, we will inevitably 
be passed by the Russians. 

American educationists keep assuring us 
that our schools are the best in the world.” 
The evidence at hand shows all too clearly 
that this is an illusion. Nothing prevents us 
from changing this illusion into a reality. 


NOTICE BY SENATOR MORSE OF 
INTENTION TO CALL UP CERTAIN 
BILLS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, for the 
information of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, the majority leader advises me 
that after the yea-and-nay vote on the 
pending matter, it will be possible to 
take up Calendar No. 1894, S. 3324, to 
authorize and direct the Secretary of 
the Army to convey part of lock and 
dam No. 10, Kentucky River, Madison 
County, Ky., to the Pioneer National 
Monument Association for use as part 
of a historic site, a bill to which I ob- 
jected on the call of the calendar the 
other day because it violates the Morse 
formula. The Senator from Kentucky 
has worked out with his constituents an 
acceptance of the Morse formula. I de- 
sire to have the Senator from Kentucky 
know that later this evening I shall ask 
that that bill be called up. 

Mr. President, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, I 
shall ask for the consideration of the 
House amendment to S. 3648, and also 
S. 1870, which the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia has 
asked me to present before the Senate 
recesses tonight. 


WITHHOLDING BY FEDERAL AGEN- 

CIES OF MUNICIPAL WAGE TAXES 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield briefly to 
me, with the understanding that he will 
not lose the floor? 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may yield to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania without prejudicing my right to 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, Calendar 
Order No. 1979, H.R. 7885, relates to the 
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income tax treatment of nonrefundable 
capital contributions to the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association. 

That title for the bill is a great mis- 
nomer, because actually the bill is a 
kind of hodgepodge omnibus tax bill 
containing 8 or 10 sections, which 
amends, in a great many different re- 
spects, the Internal Revenue Code. 

I assume that at some time before 
adjournment that bill will be called up 
by a member of the Committee on Fi- 
nance for action by the Senate. When 
it is called up, I intend to sponsor an 
amendment, which I have sent to the 
desk and have asked to have printed, to 
include one more House bill in this sort 
of omnibus minor tax bill. The amend- 
ment which I shall propose is a House 
bill, slightly modified, which would per- 
mit Federal agencies to deduct municipal 
wage taxes from employees of such Fed- 
eral agencies who work within a munici- 
pality which levies a wage tax. This 
reciprocity is already extended by exist- 
ing law with respect to State income 
taxes. It seems only equitable that the 
same privilege should be extended to 
municipal wage taxes. 

I hope Senators will support my 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a statement in support of my 
amendment to H.R. 7885. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CLARK 

The Clark amendment to H.R. 7855 would 
amend the act of July 17, 1952, by authoriz- 
ing the Federal Government to withhold 
amounts due for city wage taxes from wage 
and salary payments to Federal employees 
working at Federal installations in cities 
with more than 75,000 inhabitants in which 
such taxes are im . Fifteen cities in 
the States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Missouri, 
and Kentucky would be assisted materially 
in their tax enforcement problems by passage 
of the amendment. The 1952 act already 
authorizes Federal withholding for amounts 
due for State income taxes. 

The Clark amendment is identical to the 
bill (S. 2551) which was sponsored by Sen- 
ators CLARK, SYMINGTON, LAUSCHE, SCOTT, 
HENNINGS, and Younc of Ohio. The admin- 
istration has expressed support for S. 2551. 
The Treasury Department in a letter from 
Acting Secretary Fred C. Scribner, Jr., to the 
chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, 
dated October 30, 1959, stated that it “favors 
enactment of S. 2551,” and Mr, Phillip S. 
Hughes of the Budget Bureau in a letter to 
the chairman, dated September 8, 1959, 
stated that “the Bureau of the Budget favors 
the basic principle of this measure (S. 2551) 
to permit withholding of Federal employees’ 
income by cities of over 75,000 population as 
recorded in the last decennial census. In 
consequence, we would not be opposed to 
enactment of this legislation.” 

A bill (H.R. 3151), identical to the Clark 
amendment, was reported (H. Rept. 872) 
unanimously by the House Ways and Means 
Committee on August 11, 1959, and the bill 
was passed on by the House of Representa- 
tives on February 17, 1960, after the adop- 
tion of two amendments during floor de- 
bate. The floor amendments brought within 
the coverage of the act (1) cities with more 
than 50,000 population in which wage taxes 
are levied; and (2) Federal installations 
— . — 5 miles of the city limits of qualifying 
cities. 
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In a letter to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance dated April 19, 1960; how- 
ever, Jay W. Glassman, Assistant to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, stated that the Treas- 
ury Department was opposed to the floor 
amendments added to the House bill and 
to avoid the possibility of a veto the latter 
provisions were not included in the pending 
amendment, 

The Finance Committee held public hear- 
ings on H.R. 3151 on June 17, 1960, and sup- 
port for the bill was expressed by the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, the League of 
Virginia Municipalities, and representatives 
of cities and States where municipal wage 
taxes exist. The only opposition to the 
measure came from representatives of out- 
of-State or nonresident Federal employees 
who are required to pay city wage taxes 
under existing law because they work in 
municipalities levying such taxes. 

The Clark amendment should be support- 
ed for the following reasons: 

1. The bill imposes no new taxes. Only 
those taxes which are already legally due 
to the cities imposing the wage taxes would 
be withheld. 

2. The courts have held many times that 
nonresidents, whether or not they live in 
another State, must pay wage taxes to com- 
munities in which they work, where they 
receive certain municipal benefits on an 
equal basis with residents. 

3. Cities withhold Federal taxes from the 
payrolls of city employees. Federal with- 
holding of city wage taxes should be au- 
thorized simply on the basis of reciprocity. 
Withholding would cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which already makes several pay- 
roll deductions by machine, virtually noth- 
ing. 
4. The cities would save large sums now 
spent in enforcement efforts by passage of 
H.R. 3151, and the Federal employees would 
be saved the inconvenience and cost and dis- 
tress of having such enforcement measures 
taken against them. 

5. Municipalities withhold Federal income 
taxes from wage and salary payments to city 
employees. The Federal Government should 
withhold city wage taxes as a matter of 
reciprocity. 


PROPOSED CONSIDERATION OF 
WAR CLAIMS BILLS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield, with 
the understanding that he will not lose 
the floor? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that, 
without prejudicing my right to the 
floor, I may yield temporarily to the 
Senator from New York for certain 
routine business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it is 
my earnest hope that early next week 
the majority leader will call up for 
Senate consideration’ a series of war 
claims bills which were ordered favor- 
ably reported by the Committee on the 
Judiciary at its last meeting. 

The principal bill in this group of bills 
is H.R. 2485. The bill is designed to 
provide relief for Americans who suf- 
fered war damage more than 14 years 
ago. Unfortunately, a majority of the 
committee have approached this subject 
with such reluctance and so many 
reservations that the bill in its present 
form is inadequate in several important 
respects. 
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It is extremely regrettable that a 
measure which is so long overdue and 
which is of such outstanding merit, 
should be marred by the glaring defects 
from which the committee-reported bill 
suffers. 

I am now in the process of circulating 
supplemental views on this measure, and 
in them I have outlined in some detail a 
number of amendments which I believe 
are essential if this bill is to fulfill its 
commendable purposes. 

I hope and expect that a number of 
my colleagues on the Judiciary Commit- 
tee will join in these supplemental views, 
either wholly or in part. But no mat- 
ter what happens in committee, I intend 
to give the Senate an opportunity, when 
this measure is called up, to express its 
will on the proposals at issue. 

Chief among these is whether Ameri- 
cans who have become citizens since 
World War II should be excluded from 
benefits provided by this legislation. In 
my opinion, such exclusion is diserim- 
inatory. It is based on a concept of 
second-class citizenship which I find 
abhorrent. This should be corrected if 
in this legislation we are to deal equi- 
tably with all Americans. 

Another major failing of the bill as 
reported by the committee is that it 
deletes the provisions for payment of 
any claims adjudicated thereunder. 

This matter has been the subject of 
a great deal of comment, Mr. President. 
This omission has been aptly referred to 
as a “joker,” but the humor is likely to be 
lost on the claimants. We have to face 
the fact that there are only two sources 
for payment of claims under this pro- 
gram. One is the U.S. Treasury, which 
gets all its resources from the American 
taxpayers; and the other is the present 
funds which Germany and Japan agreed, 
after the war, we could retain in lieu of 
reparations, and which are already on 
hand. I do not know of any reason why 
the American taxpayers should be ex- 
pected to shoulder the burden of this 
program. In my opinion, restoration of 
the payment provisions of the committee 
bill is essential, 

I also believe that we should add to 
this bill a provision to permit the dis- 
position of vested assets still in Gov- 
ernment hands as a result of intermi- 
nable litigation. Under the amendment 
I have proposed for this purpose, the 
rights of any successful litigants would 
be fully protected, and at the same time 
the Government could get out of the 
business of running purely commercial 
enterprises. 

Mr. President, this amendment is sup- 
ported, curiously enough, by the cham- 
ber of commerce, by all the labor unions, 
by all the citizens of the communities 
affected, and by everyone else con- 
cerned. 

Finally, I believe the bill should be 
amended so as to include payment for 
reparations losses sustained by American 
citizens as a direct result of postwar 
agreements. 

Mr. President, ever since I was as- 
signed to the Subcommittee on Trading 
With the Enemy Act Legislation, I have 
been working diligently to prod a war 
claims bill out of that subcommittee and, 
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subsequently, out of the full committee. 
As I indicated at the beginning of my 
remarks, the bill we finally got out is 
highly unsatisfactory, although I am de- 
lighted that finally we shall have an 
opportunity—if the majority leader 
schedules these bills for action, as I im- 
plore him to do—to complete our action 
on the necessary legislation before 
another session ends. It would be un- 
forgivable if we did not take an extra 
day or two, if necessary—after asking 
our fellow Americans to wait 14 years 
for relief—to wind up this problem, on 
which so much progress has been made 
during this session. We are nearing a 
resolution of this perplexing problem. 
Abandonment of all our efforts at this 
stage would simply mean that we would 
have to start all over again in 1961. 


TIMELY ADDRESS ON COMMUNIST 
MENACE 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it has 
long been my profound conviction that 
the awesome reality of the Communist 
design for world conquest has been 
grasped only partially by the citizens of 
our Nation. 

In great part, I believe, this lack of 
awareness is based on a kind of intellec- 
tual lethargy which disinclines people to 
look into the face of danger, or even to 
admit to themselves that their freedom 
is vulnerable to diminution or loss by the 
action of a massive world conspiracy. 
In view of this alarming mental and 
spiritual unpreparedness for a struggle 
in which we are actually engaged, I 
should like to commend most warmly 
the Director of our Central Intelligence 
Agency, the Honorable Allen W. Dulles, 
for his recent speech before the conven- 
tion of the Veterans of Foreign Wars in 
Detroit, Mich. 

The theme of his outstandingly fine 
and timely speech was precisely the 
“know thine enemy” admonition which 
constitutes the basic and indispensable 
first line of defense for human freedom. 
Because of its critical significance for 
our Nation and our times, I ask unani- 
mous consent that Mr. Dulles’ notable 
address be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY ALLEN W. DULLES, DIRECTOR OF 
CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE TO THE VETERANS OF 
FOREIGN Wars, DETROIT, MICH., AUGUST 22, 
1960 
I am deeply grateful to you for your 

action in awarding to me the Veterans of 

Foreign Wars—Bernard Baruch Gold Medal, 

an award given because you have judged 

that the recipient has made a contribution 
to world peace and to American security. 

As a young man at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference of 1919, over 40 years ago, I had my 
first opportunity to know and to appreciate 
Bernard Baruch, an American who himself 
over the years has made an outstanding con- 
tribution to these great aims. I feel hon- 
ored to be among the privileged few to whom 
you have given this award which bears the 
Mame of your organization and that of 
Bernard Baruch whom we salute as he passes 
his 90th birthday. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars have worked 
for more than 50 years in promoting patri- 
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otic objectives and in extending the institu- 
tions of American freedom. It is natural 
that you should devote special attention to 
the twin objectives of world peace and 
American security. 

In your announcement of this evening's 
meeting and of your speaker tonight, you 
describe me as a man who knows more about 
Communist techniques and intrigue than 
any man in the world. 

This is a bold assertion. It would be im- 
modest to me to claim that it is true. 

But I do admit that I have devoted many 
years of my life to the study of Communist 
theory and practice, and during the last 10 
years since I have been with the Central 
Intelligence Agency, a mountain of hard 
evidence on Communist intrigue has passed 
over my desk. 

The Communists have a blueprint for con- 
quest. It is not a rigid plan detailing ex- 
actly when and where every nail will be 
driven. It is, rather, a flexible plan permit- 
ting the Communists to adjust realistically 
to changing conditions in the world. In any 
event, they think they know what the edifice 
of the future will look like. It is a Com- 
munist house in which they say our grand- 
children will all live. 

Their ambitions are not those inherited 
from the old czarist regime. They seek much 
more than access to warm water ports and 
to extend their national boundaries. They 
are aiming at nothing less than domination 
of the world. 

The United States is today their major 
target. And yet, though I believe this is 
patently demonstrable, there is a danger- 
ously complacent attitude among many peo- 
ple in our country. Too many, motivated 
by wishful thinking, grasp at every Soviet 
whim—their every call for coexistence, their 
grandiose and impracticable schemes for uni- 
versal disarmament and emotional pleas to 
ban the bomb. 

Too many jump to the conclusion that the 
Communist leaders have changed their spots, 
and that they really want to settle down 
to live in peace with us. 

All our past relations with the Communists 
belie any such interpretation. Their plans, 
their statements, and their actions show that 
they have no real faith in coexistence. 

It is well to look at the record. 

The origins of the Communist movement 
go back to Marx and the “Manifesto” of 1848. 
But we have had only about 40 years’ expe- 
rience in a world where Communist prin- 
ciples controlled the actions of the leaders 
of a major power with great human and 
material resources. 

Then for a decade or more after the Com- 
munist revolution of 1917, the power of the 
Soviet leaders was limited. They were occu- 
pied with consolidating the Communist posi- 
tion inside Russia itself and applying Com- 
munist theory to the practical task of ruling 
the peoples within the US.S.R. who have 
never been given the opportunity to choose 
for themselves. 

I was a member of the American delegation 
to the Paris Conference in 1919 when the 
peace to end World War I was being nego- 
tiated. Then the Communist movement 
was regarded as a nuisance, but not as a 
serious threat outside of the borders of the 
USSR. Even then, however, Lenin was 
preaching the doctrine of worldwide com- 
munism. He predicted an eventual clash 
between the Communist world and the free 
world—or the capitalist world as he chose to 
call it—the eventual collapse of capitalism 
and the fratricidal struggles among capitalist 
countries. 

The outbreak of World War II seemed to 
bear out the accuracy of this last prediction. 
However, the Soviet Union, despite its effort 
to stand aside, as, for example, through the 
disgraceful agreement with Hitler for the 
partition of Poland—was eventually at- 
tacked and drawn into the conflict. 
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Stalin sought and received the maximum 
of aid from us in the common fight against 
Hitler, but he never cooperated fully during 
World War II. As the war drew toward a 
close, Moscow’s main preoccupation was pre- 
paring the ground for Communist takeover 
of the greatest possible areas in central Eu- 
rope and in the Far East rather than in 
bringing the war to a quick conclusion. 

The most tragic example of this was when 
Soviet armies sat idly by on the outskirts 
of Warsaw and allowed the bitter struggle 
between the Poles and the Nazi to decimate 
the leaders of the Polish resistance, 

Communist actions in these closing days 
of the war revealed that they had not aban- 
doned their long-term objectives. While this 
began to alert us to Communist objectives, 
we were still far too slow in realizing the 
full implications of their policy. 

For the second time in recent history, we 
have had an antagonist tell us in advance 
both by word of mouth and by action what 
he proposes to do. Hitler in “Mein Kampf” 
gave the world a clear picture of his inten- 
tions. We paid little attention to it until 
too late and he had moved on to the attack. 

We cannot afford to ignore the present and 
even more precise warnings which the Com- 
munists have been giving us. 

Over the past 15 years since the end of 
World War II, we have had many an oppor- 
tunity to learn the lessons of Communist 
purposes, particularly during the days which 
immediately preceded and followed the loss 
of mainland China to communism. 

During these years Stalin’s policy of mili- 
tary pressure and adventurism continued. 
He probed our resistance and our determi- 
nation in Greece and Turkey and Iran, at 
Berlin during the days of the blockade and 
the airlift, and, in league with the Chinese 
Communists, in Korea. We held the line 
against this type of Communist attack, and 
we learned a great deal about Communist 
techniques. 

Then, in 1955, Khrushchev took over the 
effective leadership of the Soviet Union. He 
had the same objectives, the same philosophy 
of the worldwide mission of communism as 
his predecessors, but he proposed different 
techniques to accomplish these objectives. 

As soon as he had firmly consolidated his 
position, Khrushchev proceeded to denounce 
Stalin and all his works. He repudiated 
Stalinist methods and in effect asked the 
rest of the world to forget the tyranny and 
the cruelty of Stalin in domestic affairs 
and his aggressive foreign policy in threaten- 
ing the free world from Berlin to Korea. 

Khrushchev let his people know that he 
was shocked that, during a time when the 
United States had overwhelming superiority 
in nuclear power, Stalin had engaged in 
dangerous foreign adventures. In a 
thoroughgoing repudiation of Stalin’s poli- 
cies, Khrushchev tried to delude us into 
believing that a new era was at hand. 

What are the basic elements of Khru- 
shchev's present policy? 

First of all, he proposes to build up Soviet 
military might based on ballistic missiles. 
His main target has always been the United 
States. Intercontinental missiles would give 
him an effective weapon for direct attack on 
the United States. During the missile build- 
up, he will maintain an intercontinental 
threat with his bomber forces. 

Second, Khrushchev proposes to build up 
Soviet industry, the base of Soviet military 
power, by completing the ambitious 7-year 
plan which covers the period through 1965. 
This will still leave him well behind the 
United States in overall industrial produc- 
tion. But Khrushchev believes that he can 
devote to military and world power aims a 
far greater percentage of his industrial pro- 
duction than we are likely to do. He ex- 
pects to satisfy his people with a far more 
modest share of the consumer goods and 
luxuries that have seemingly become for us 
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so essential a part of our own much higher 
living standard. Whether he will succeed in 
deluding his people, who today have far 
greater knowledge of the outside world than 
during Stalin’s days, remains to be seen. 

Third, he is supporting all elements of 
extreme, rabid nationalism in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. At the 21st Party Con- 
gress held in February 1959, as well-docu- 
mented reports in our hands establish, the 
leaders of Communist Parties from these 
areas were specifically instructed to play 
down the link with Moscow and with the 
Communist movement and to stress nation- 
alism and hostility to the nations of the 
non-Communist bloc, the United States in 
particular. He is working for chaos in coun- 
tries from Cuba to the Congo. And chaos 
breeds communism. 

Fourth, he is targeting economic and 
technical aid to certain critical countries in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America where the 
Communists believe they can make the most 
headway. 

Fifth, Khrushchev has put into high gear 
his worldwide subversive apparatus consist- 
ing of local Communist parties, underground 
and overt Communist fronts, and all the 
espionage and agitprop assets of Moscow and 
its satellite allies. This apparatus is very 
active today from Cuba to central Africa 
and to southeast Asia, and indeed through- 
out the world. 

Sixth. Khrushchev is directing the great- 
est propaganda machine the world has ever 
known. One voice of Moscow goes abroad 
to try to seduce the newly emerging coun- 
tries by citing the Soviet example of rapid 
industrial and military growth and of the 
aid which awaits them if they turn to Mos- 
cow. Behind the Iron Curtain, quite an- 
other voice is aimed at the people of the 
Communist bloc to reassure them that all is 
going well. 

And seventh, the Kremlin is jealously 
guarding the physical security of great areas 
of the Soviet Union where it is building up 
in secrecy its formidable military weapons. 
The Soviets have repeatedly refused to ac- 
cept a meaningful form of inspection, the 
best guarantee that disarmament can be 
honest. 

To protect their security the spy phobia 
is being exploited by the Soviets with at- 
tacks on our planes and harassments of our 
tourists. Well-publicized trials and the im- 
prisonment of our RB-47 airmen are all cal- 
culated in Khrushchev’s view to bring pres- 
sures to bear to help preserve the secrecy of 
military preparations. 

By these tactics Khrushchev hopes to pre- 
vent the free world from gaining the knowl- 
edge which may be essential to our own se- 
curity. Behind this shield, rejecting the 
President’s proposals for adequate inspection 
and open skies, the Kremlin believes that 
it is free to prepare for a surprise attack 
on the free world in relative security. 

This, in brief, is Khrushchev's program, It 
is vigorously supported by Communist China 
despite growing ideological differences and 
political disputes between the two on the 
home front. These are the tactics which 
Khrushchev is using to help along what he 
describes as the inevitable trend of history; 
the victory of communism. 

This is how he explained his often-quoted 
phrase, “We will bury you,” when he was 
talking to the National Press Club in Wash- 
ington last September. 

“Social systems change as society develops. 

“There was the feudal system. It was su- 
perseded by capitalism. 

“Capitalism was more progressive than feu- 
dalism. Capitalism created better conditions 
than feudalism for the development of the 
productive forces. 

“But capitalism engendered irreconcilable 
contradictions. 
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“Every system gives birth to its successors. 
Capitalism, as Marx, Engels, and Lenin have 
proved, will be succeeded by communism.” 

In saying this, Khrushchey would have us 
believe that this evolution to communism 
will be a peaceful, painless process if only 
we will let him carry out his many-sided 
program to “bury us.” 

I am convinced that we can do far more 
to meet the threat if the people of this 
country truly understand the nature and 
purpose of communism, its objectives, and 
the means the Communst leaders are using 
to accomplish their aims, 

For too long, and by too many, subversive 
communism has been viewed as just another 
international danger like those which we 
have faced before from the ambitions of 
malevolent dictators or the thrusts for power 
by foreign potentates and rulers. We have 
assumed that if we remain strong at home, 
the danger will in time disappear. 

We are still too prone to believe that the 
Communist movement is no more than an 
international conspiracy of evil men, inter- 
ested solely in their own power. If this were 
true, I should feel more easy in my mind. 
A conspiracy can be defeated by effective 
police work. The citizen understands this, 
and will support it. 

But the situation is not that simple. The 
threat is far greater, and the defense far 
more difficult. 

The threat is greater, first, because many 
Communists are not mere conspirators but 
fanatically dedicated men. True, there are 
innumerable time-servers in the movement, 
and many who are corrupt, self-interested, 
or ineffective. True, also, there are indica- 
tions that revolutionary fervor is diminish- 
ing in some important circles in the U.S.S.R., 
and giving way to more practical considera- 
tions. 

Nevertheless, throughout the world there 
are still thousands of dangerously rabid 
Communists. Many of them believe that 
they are working for the progress of man- 
kind, as they see it. Many of them, perhaps 
most of them, are willing to sacrifice them- 
selves to the cause. They are ready to work 
and struggle with little material reward, 
and with comparatively little of the sense 
of power which their bosses may enjoy. 
Many of them are highly trained and ex- 
tremely competent. We have to deal not 
with mere conspiracy, but with genuine rev- 
olutionary fervor. 

These men disseminate ideas, and ideas 
must be met by sounder and more satisfying 
ideas, not merely by force. 

The threat is greater than mere conspir- 
acy, secondly, because the Communists seem 
to offer what much of the world—the un- 
derdeveloped world particularly—is striving 
for, The underdeveloped countries are seized 
with a passion for rapid economic growth 
and social advance. 

We know from history, and from our own 
experience, that economic growth is not 
achieved easily. It inyolves discipline, self- 
sacrifice, and a great deal of hard work. The 
Soviets promise to deliver it on a platter. 

Moreover, Communists know the tech- 
niques for enforcing the most ruthless disci- 
pline upon their own and other peoples. 
They are masters of organization. Also, as 
they have demonstrated their ability to 
achieve rapid economic growth, and quickly 
to develop national power, they can adver- 
tise their accomplishments. Peoples in the 
underdeveloped countries tend to see only the 
achievements of communism; they overlook 
its cost in terms of human dignity and po- 
litical freedom. 

If we could offer a prospect of economic 
development without pain or sacrifice, we 
should doubtless triumph fairly easily over 
the Communist adversary in underdeveloped 
countries. But we cannot do so. We know 
better than to try to do so. We refrain from 
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making false promises. The Communists 
have no such inhibitions, 

We as a people have never given to the 
study of communism, as I have described it, 
the depth and breadth of effort sufficient to 
understand ié adequately and to gird to meet 
it. It cannot be done merely by the setting 
up of new machinery of government or the 
creating of a cold war executive, or such 
measures. 

We need far and wide in this country more 
education on the whole history of the Com- 
munist movement. 

In our schools and colleges we can find 
many courses in ancient history, in philos- 
ophy, courses on the great movements of the 
past, the conquests of ancient times from 
Alexander the Great to Napoleon. Courses 
on Communist theory and practices are few 
and far between. 

Yet, today we are face to face with a revo- 
lution which since 1917 has absorbed almost 
a billion people; a movement which boasts 
blatantly and openly that it will destroy us 
and all the institutions which we hold essen- 
tial to our freedom and to our growth, spir- 
itually and materially. 

There is a vast body of readily available 
and useful literature descriptive of Commu- 
nist policies, ambitions and successes, Our 
press, radio and television are doing a fine 
job in current reporting and analysis. There 
are ample biographies of Communist leaders 
and plenty of case histories of their actions 
in Berlin, Korea, and Hungary. We know a 
great deal, and can tell a great deal, about 
the secret apparatus which has promoted its 
revolution, 

By and large, however, in our educational 
institutions, except in the graduate field or 
in specialized schools and seminars, these 
subjects are not generally taught. 

I have reviewed the curricula of many of 
our universities and colleges, and, despite a 
considerable advance in recent years, our 
students are not yet afforded a broad oppor- 
tunity to gain the essential background 
knowledge of Communist history and policy. 
And we should start this education in our 
secondary schools. 

It is only the very few who have read about 
Marx, the titular father of the system. Here 
was one of the meanest, least admirable 
characters in his relations with other human 
beings who ever existed. He was an un- 
original theoretical thinker. His economic 
writings were outmoded even when they ap- 
peared. Even the Communists themselves 
are beginning to admit that he is not a 
completely reliable guide for political action. 

Such an educational program should not 
be approached in any spirit of propaganda 
or trying to make a case or sell a thesis. The 
history of the Communist movement should 
be taught objectively, recognizing, as appro- 
priate, scientific, technical, and other ac- 
complishments of the peoples who have been 
absorbed by it. 

We should not be afraid to teach the sub- 
ject. A history of communism and of all 
its works would bear its own indictment of 
the system. 

Let the facts speak for themselves. 

There is a real urgency to build up our 
knowledge on the entire background of the 
Communist thrust against our civilization, 

During the years immediately ahead it 
seems more likely that the immediate dan- 
ger we will be facing, and on a worldwide 
basis, will be Communist political, economic, 
and subversive action and penetration; not 
a hot or nuclear war. 

In general, we and the other peoples in 
the free world have a relatively good under- 
standing of the nature of the Soviet military 
threat. In this country a major effort in 
money, manpower, and research has been and 
is being devoted to meet it. People may 
differ here and there whether it is adequate 
but certainly it is massive and there is broad 
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agreement that no effort should be spared in 
the military sector. We must maintain our 
military strength. I believe we will do so. 

The Soviet Union today has a healthy re- 
spect for our military and retaliatory power 
and we must see to it that they continue to 
have this respect. They realize that the 
devastation they would receive in the event 
of nuclear war would be unacceptable. 

Hence, I conclude that the Soviets are not 
now planning primarily for military attack, 
although they will use the military threat, 
they will rattle their ballistic missiles and 
may exercise military pressure on the pe- 
riphery of the Communist bloc. 

Given adequate defense on our part, the 
military threat is not our most immediate 
pressing danger. Where then does the danger 
to us lie? One thing is sure: We must con- 
clude, without peradventure of a doubt, that 
the Communists will move against us on 
every front where they consider action to be 
effective and for the time being they will 
move primarily on the short-of-war fronts. 

Are we ready, if instead of attacking us 
militarily, Khrushchey should direct his 
major thrust to subverting other countries 
in the free world by secret, disguised, and 
undercover means? 

By blackmailing the leaders in the newly 
emerging, the shaky countries, to follow his 
lead. 

By luring them with promises, and with 
the actual delivery, of large quantities of 
arms and economic aid and of considerable 
quantities of flashy but sometimes rather 
second-rate goods and equipment; and of 
the services of many skilled technicians. 

By taking control of revolutions which may 
have started out with sound motives, but 
which have been perverted and turned from 
their original course into the Communist 
pattern, 

In this way he will try to turn into Com- 
munist or communizing tools the regimes in 
many countries which today are free, but 
which tomorrow, under the pressure of Com- 
munist techniques might become slave. 

Maybe many people in this country will be 
taught a new lesson in communism because 
Khrushchev, right at our doorstep, is ap- 
plying his methods and techniques. He is 
perverting a revolutionary movement which 
initially had the support of some estimable 
people but which now is in the throes of 
a Communist takeover. Cuba is not the only 
country, though it is the one nearest to us, 
where such a process is under way. 

Are we alerted fully to this kind of dan- 
ger, and are we prepared to do all that we 
can to see that this development does not 
occur in a dozen or more countries elsewhere 
in the world? 

This, today, is the major element of the 
Soviet scheme for world domination. We 
must understand it. We must analyze it, 
and through a well-coordinated program of 
education and of action, protect ourselves 
against it. 

The people of this country are and will 
continue to be basically opposed to commu- 
nism in general. This opposition is based 
more on instincts than on knowledge. This 
is not enough. Our people should be suffi- 
ciently educated in all of the ramifications 
of communistic intrigues and its historical 
background, its purposes, and programs ade- 
quately to contribute toward an effective 
answer. 

The initiative for new knowledge comes 
more often from those of us who want to 
learn than from those who teach. But let 
us also call on our educators, and on those 
in authority who have influence over the 
development of our educational system to 
begin to expand the realistic teaching of the 
history and policies of communism. 

We must do this with an eye to the future 
and to the coming generations who will be 
living in a world of continuing Communist 
challenge. 
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Today, it is relatively easy to get the man- 
power and the money for the vital needs of 
military defense. This is as it should be. 
But it is desperately difficult to get the tools 
and the funds that the Government needs 
to meet the present and threatening danger 
of nonmilitary Soviet penetration and sub- 
version; the corruption by communism of 
vast areas of the free world. 

I hope that your great organization with 
its high ideals and patriotic membership will 
help to build up an understanding and an 
educated public opinion to enable this coun- 
try effectively to meet this grave danger we 
face today. This is a cause worthy of the 
best efforts of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS OF 
1960—-CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 12580), the So- 
cial Security Amendments of 1960. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, for the benefit of Senators who 
have entered the Chamber since I began 
my address, some time ago, I should like 
to state that, in my judgment, if the 
Senate would show a determination to 
reject this conference report and to seek 
a further conference, that would really 
result in a much better measure than the 
one now before us, and would be a great 
service to 200,000 people who should be 
protected under social security, and 
would be protected under it in the event 
the Senate should agree to the House 
language in that regard. I know of no 
Senator who had any real objection to 
the House provision that a person could 
be covered if, since 1950, he had been 
engaged in covered employment for one 
quarter out of four. 

As one of those who voted to keep that 
provision in the bill, I recall that, to the 
best of my recollection, even the Senator 
who in the committee voted to strike 
out that provision, subsequently voted 
to restore it. In my judgment, this pro- 
vision was removed from the bill only 
in the hope of obtaining a little leverage 
for the use of the Senate conferees, in 
the hope that it would be possible for 
some of the Senate amendments to be 
retained in conference if the conferees 
on the part of the Senate then yielded 
with respect to some of those House 
provisions. 

So, Mr. President, I am satisfied that 
if the bill were sent to a further con- 
ference, and if the Senate conferees were 
sufficiently determined, they could ob- 
tain agreement to include a provision 
which would permit a person to earn 
more than $1,200 a year and still receive 
his full social security benefits, or at 
any rate receive a great deal more than 
he would otherwise be allowed to receive. 

I am also satisfied that if we were 
to pursue this matter with fortitude 
and determination, and particularly if 
the Senate named conferees who had in- 
dicated a real and a burning desire to 
do something about these issues, and had 
voted for them here on the floor, we 
would be in a position to do something 
for the mentally ill, who have been com- 
pletely ignored. Of course, I have 
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pointed out that those cases of illness 
are the most frightfully wretched and 
pitiful of all. 

So I believe Senators have a duty, 
even at this late date in the session, to 
work harder to provide more adequate 
care for all those who have this need. 

I think, before the night is out, I would 
like to read the parable of Lazarus and 
the rich man. The rich man would not 
even let Lazarus have the crumbs that 
dropped from the table, though he had 
no use for them. Later on, as the Sena- 
tor from Montana so well knows, after 
they had both passed on, the rich man 
found himself in a hot place, and he 
looked across a chasm. There was La- 
zarus in the arms of Abraham. The 
rich man said, “Father Abraham, let me 
cross over this chasm so that I can be 
with Lazarus and with you.” Abraham 
said, “No. There is a great gap between 
where you are and where we are, and 
you cannot pass over that gap.” The 
rich man said, “If you cannot do that, 
how about letting me go back to warn 
my brethren that they may not come to 
the same end I have?“ Abraham said, 
“No, that is not possible. They have 
Moses and the prophets. Why do they 
not listen to them?” 

As the Senator from Montana so well 
knows, and as I recall, just from the top 
of my head—I am not a preacher, or 
anything like that, but I recall some of 
the Biblical passages—the rich man said 
to Abraham, “If they will not listen to 
Moses and the prophets, they might lis- 
ten to someone who returns from the 
dead.” Then Abraham replied, “No, if 
they will not hear Moses and the proph- 
ets, they will not heed even one who re- 
turns from the dead.” 

Mr. President, that is our situation. 
I am not getting much attention. Sen- 
ators are busy. Parties are going on. 
There are birthday parties and celebra- 
tions. Senators must make plans to run 
for election, which is a big burden on 
anyone, I think that even more impor- 
tant than getting ourselves elected ought 
to be our looking after the poor wretches 
who are the most unfortunate of all and 
who are excluded from any considera- 
tion by the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Mr. Flemming, who 
at one time promised he was going to 
make a crusade to help the States to 
help these poor, wretched souls. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may yield to the Senator from Texas 
without losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thoroughly 
agree with the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana that this is one of the 
most touching issues before the Amer- 
ican people at this time. I think this 
matter of medical care for the aged pulls 
at the heartstrings. I thoroughly agree 
that there are more people interested in 
this measure than there have been in 
any measure which has been before the 
Congress in this session or in the 1st 
session of the 86th Congress, though the 
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people who are directly concerned may 
be small, measured in the tens or per- 
haps 20 millions. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I begin to have some hope. Sena- 
tors wander in now and then. Perhaps, 
after a period of time, I shall have been 
able to have talked to 30 or 40 Senators 
before we vote on the conference report. 

It seems to me, with the variety, even 
though the number be small, if they will 
heed my words, or even listen to them, 
some good will have been done. Most of 
the time my words have fallen on empty 
desks and chairs. I feel encouraged that 
first one Senator wanders in, and then 
another. Of course, it is hard to remem- 
ber what each one has heard, but it is 
helpful that they do come in. I am hap- 
py that the Senator from Texas has 
come in and has had an opportunity to 
listen to me 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I supported the 
amendment of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana, which was adopted by the Senate, 
to provide for the mentally ill and the 
tubercular. It has been developed that 
the overwhelming majority of the men- 
tally ill can be cured. If, instead of 
treating them as is done all over the 
country, they are given psychiatric care, 
75 percent of them can be restored to 
usefulness. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The esti- 
mate of the number that can be restored 
has varied. Some authorities say 20 per- 
cent can be restored; some say 50 per- 
cent. I read from an informed article 
from the Saturday Evening Post which 
referred to that number. 

The sad thing is that people tend to 
associate mental illness with some sort of 
shame. There is nothing disgraceful 
about it. It is the same as being sick 
with another disorder. Today, these 
poor, helpless, sick people are locked up 
and left, and they scream for days on 
end, trying to get somebody to help 
them. Nobody even comes to look at 
them sometimes for weeks at a time. 

I remind the Senator that one family 
in three will be affected by this problem. 
Yet there those people are, locked up 
like caged wild animals. In fact, some- 
times I think wild animals are treated 
better. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The figures 
which the Senator read from the Satur- 
day Evening Post may range from 20 
percent to 50 percent, but I formerly 
aided the mental hygiene associations 
by making speeches during some of their 
statewide campaigns. Psychiatrists told 
me they could restore 75 percent of the 
people provided they could treat them 
before they were locked up somewhere. 
They said once those people were locked 
up for 2 or 3 weeks, while it was being 
decided whether to commit them to an 
institution, the change was so great they 
were often beyond treatment; but if 
those people could be treated when they 
began to feel the onset of the mental 
illness, the percentage of restoration 
would be much higher. 

In modern times our unmodern or 
present treatment of the mentally ill, 
in most of the States of the Union, is to 
treat them, not as sick people but vio- 
lent people who are shut up or locked 
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up in some building and left there. On 
the other hand, if a doctor or psychiatrist 
could treat them, just as a doctor would 
treat a person who might be ill with an 
infected thumb, and the thumb would 
be healed, the great majority of the 
mentally ill patients could be saved, and 
they would never reach the stage where 
they would have to be locked up in some 
institution. It would result in a tre- 
mendous saving of money in our society. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is correct. I have been reading articles 
by persons who have made studies of 
the subject. They find that in many 
State institutions—and this is typical— 
confinement breeds insanity. A person 
who is mentally disturbed and is put in 
an institution, where these horrible con- 
ditions exist, is often much more dis- 
turbed after he is put in there. Often- 
times treatment for a mentally ill person, 
because of the lack of help and lack of 
funds, is administered by another men- 
tally ill person, just as sometimes pris- 
oners will have over them a prison guard 
who himself is a prisoner and has been 
named as a trusty. If a convicted mur- 
derer is made a guard of other prisoners 
in a penitentiary and is given a shotgun, 
it might do those prisoners no harm; 
but all the evidence is that it does harm 
to cram all these mentally ill persons 
together, as if they were in a concentra- 
tion camp, with all the disease, filth, and 
stink. 

I remind Senators, the average person 
is put in those conditions for a lifetime— 
for the rest of his life. If we have the 
determination to insist upon doing some- 
thing about this situation, we can do it 
within a couple of days. We can help 
wipe out these horrifying conditions. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator whether he saw the 
motion picture, “The Snake Pit,” shown 
some years ago, which depicted condi- 
tions in some of these institutions for 
the mentally ill. If the Senator did so, 
does he think that was an appropriate 
name for that type of picture? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I did not 
see the picture, but I will show the Sen- 
ator a number of pictures I have, some 
worse than others, which are artists’ 
drawings of what conditions are like in 
hospitals in nearby Maryland, a State 
which spends more than the average, 
on a per capita basis, for these insti- 
tutions. 

To call this a “snake pit” is almost to 
compliment the actual conditions which 
exist in some of these mental institu- 
tions. 

I show the Senator some more typical 
drawings with regard to conditions. 

One of the articles pointed out that 
a grand jury in one of the Maryland 
counties decided to go out and look over 
the institution to see the conditions ex- 
isting in the county, but before the jury 
could get through the institution the 
jurors became so nauseated they had to 
discontinue the tour. 

Many people do not know what goes 
on inside these institutions. It is such 
an unsatisfactory experience for a per- 
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son who is not accustomed to it that the 
person is horrified and cannot continue 
the tour. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. These pictures, 
published in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald for November 25, 26, and 
27, 1958, show that this Maryland insti- 
tution for the mentally ill has actual 
patients who look much worse than those 
who were in the motion picture, “The 
Snake Pit.” These pictures show people 
who are starving. The movie actors, 
acting as the insane in “The Snake Pit,” 
were well fed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It would be 
asking too much of a movie actor to 
starve himself to the point of looking 
the part. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. They were not 
starved so that they looked like the peo- 
ple the sketches show in the Maryland 
institution. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I know the 
Senator does not have any doubt that 
this is correct. I read to the Senator 
from an article published in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald of No- 
vember 24, 1958: 

When a Baltimore grand jury conducted 
a recent inspection tour of Spring Grove 
State Hospital one of the panel members 
found her stomach unequal to the task. She 
refused to complete the tour. 

“It was an experience none of us will 
ever forget,” the jury later reported. The 
conditions under which these wretched, de- 
ranged human beings are obligated to live 
are shocking beyond belief.” 


This article is one of those which de- 
scribe how the patients themselves try 
to tend to other patients. 

It is somewhat revolting even to have 
to expose the Senate to these conditions. 
That is why we ought to do something 
about it. Anybody who has seen how 
bad these conditions are should wish to 
do something about them. I view it as 
a responsibility of those in public life to 
try to do something about this kind of 
situation, where the need is the greatest. 
If we ignore it, it seems to me that we, 
by popular concept, are failing to live 
up to the wonderful opportunity we have 
to serve in the U.S, Senate. 

Iam reminded of a musical version of 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol, done by the 
Aluminum Co. of America. They named 
it “The Stingiest Man in Town.” In the 
scene where Scrooge is dreaming that 
he is in an unpleasant hot place where 
everyone drags a chain. 

Scrooge is quoted as saying: 

I see another fellow, 

He had a great career. 
He used to be so lucky. 
What is he doing here? 


Then the voice of the spirit comes to 

him and says: 

In government he used to be a crooked poli- 
tician. 

He never did a thing to help the working 
man’s condition. 

The stand he took on crime and vice was in 
the wrong direction. 

So when he ran for Paradise he lost the big 
election. 


Mr. President, the poor people who are 
locked up in these institutions cannot 
vote. They have relatives who have 
sympathy for them, who would like to 
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see them cared for. The horrible con- 
ditions under which they exist should 
make this the first order of business. We 
should try to cure the problem, instead of 
placing it as the last order of business 
when we pass a bill to provide assistance 
for people who are unable to pay their 
medical bills. 

I read from the article published in 
the Saturday Evening Post, one of the 
series of articles written on the subject, 
describing some of the conditions to 
which I have referred. 


There are 28 wards in the main building. 
The new patient goes to one of the acute 
wards. Here he receives treatment for a few 
weeks or months. If he responds well, he 
goes home. If he doesn't, he is moved to a 
chronic ward. As patients fail to recover 
they tend to get moved upstairs and farther 
and farther back in the building, until 
finally they are shoved clear out of the main 
building and into the cottages. Nearly all 
State hospitals concentrate treatment on 
the acute wards. A patient’s best chance to 
recover comes as soon as he reaches the hos- 
pital. The trouble with concentrating on 
new patients, of course, is that others are 
neglected. Dr. Kovitz has said, “You’ve got 
to try on everybody, and you've only got so 
many doctors and so much medicine and so 
much time.” 

At the time of our visit about a third of 
all patients at Columbus were getting some 
kind of treatment. 


I ask Senators to think of that—only 
one-third. 


This is a generous estimate and seems to 
include every patient who at some time sees 
a movie or is given a magazine to read— 
recreational therapy. It includes only 117 
patients on shock treatment, 213 on the new 
tranquilizing drugs, 24 on individual psy- 
chotherapy, 31 on group psychotherapy—a 
total of 385, out of 2,700, on active treatment. 
Dr. Kovitz has estimated that perhaps an- 
other 1,400 might benefit from treatment if 
it were available, About 900 patients are 
purely custodial. This is probably an aver- 
age treatment record for a State hospital. 
One doctor says, Sometimes it almost seems 
as though they get well in spite of the hos- 
pital.” 

The whole hospital is divided into halves. 
The wards in the north wing are for women, 
those in the south wing for men. In the 
acute men’s wards, the windows are high 
and narrow and steel barred. Psychotic pa- 
tients wander about aimlessly, dim figures 
moving silently in gloomy passageways. 
Walking through a doorway, you come upon 
a man standing rigid in a corner, frozen in 
catatonic trance, squeezed tight against the 
wall as though hoping to press himself into 
the wall and so into oblivion. In a little 
toilet room a dozen men are crowded—they 
are forbidden to smoke on the ward, as its 
floors are wood, so they smoke in the toilet, 
where the floor is tile. In the hall a tele- 
vision set is blatting away; a dozen patients 
are sitting with their backs turned toit. The 
patients are not in bed, as in a general hos- 
pital. Their daily routine resembles that of 
prisoners, not of patients. 


I digress again to make the point, Mr. 
President, that the Federal Government 
spends more money each day to incar- 
cerate a murderer, a kidnapper, or a dope 
peddler than the States are able to spend 
to provide hospitalization and care for 
these wretched persons in State mental 
institutions. 


Upstairs, 683 male patients live on the 
chronic wards. Dr. Bookspan, a talkative 
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mustached man of 40, takes care of 285 of 
them— 


That quota is low for Louisiana. It 
would be more like a thousand— 


all four wards on the third floor. He spends 
most of his time making out accident reports, 
doling out Thorazine, dressing a lip split in 
a fight, ordering an X-ray of a swollen hand, 
resolving problems—the hospital kitchen in- 
sists that the man with the swollen hand 
come back to work, as no other patient can 
brew coffee so well, but Bookspan says the 
hand must be treated first. 

Ward 24 is the chronic disturbed ward. 
“The only really dangerous men in the hos- 
pital are on 24,” says a doctor. The ward 
is bare—few chairs, no tables or flowerpots, 
You can tell by the number of flowerpots 
what kind of patients are on a ward. Flow- 
erpots are dangerous on a disturbed ward. 
The odor noticeable on any ward is stronger 
here—a heavy odor compounded of disin- 
fectant, perspiration, urine, and feces—and 
it is overpowering in one of the bare seclu- 
sion rooms. Inspecting this room, Bookspan 
tells the attendant somewhat sharply that it 
should be cleaned. 

Most of the ward's 90 patients are on the 
porch, a new addition with detention-sash 
windows on three sides, and there they sit all 
day, packed tightly together. A husky at- 
tendant watches over them. Most have been 
sick at least 10 years. Bookspan halts in 
front of a tall man with bulging eyes and 
hostile expression, and asks how he feels. 
No answer. Has he been doing any reading? 
No answer. Once he was a college dean, but 
in the hospital he has steadfastly maintained 
that he is illiterate. 

A tall, powerful man approaches slowly, 
picking his way over the legs of sprawling 
patients. He says, “When can I go home, 
Doctor?” 

Bookspan says, “We'll see—wheneyer you're 
well enough,” and he moves on, remarking, 
“When he gets upset, he can chase eight 
attendants out of here. He’s on Serpasil 
now, and it’s holding him so far.” 

Anybody who happens to come near a 
schizophrenic who is excited by hallucinated 
threatening voices may get hit, because he 
is the embodiment of the phantom in the 
patient’s mind. “This man is still very de- 
lusional,” Bookspan says. “The drugs don’t 
destroy the delusions, but they keep him 
from acting on them. He used to try to 
kill. Now he can wander around the ward 
safely. So the new drugs do help, at least 
from a management viewpoint.” 

Bookspan stops before a huge Negro, the 
only man in the ward still in restraint. 
Heavy leather straps bind his arms to his 
abdomen, They are powerful arms. He is 
a very tall Negro, with a small head. Dr. 
Bookspan says softly, “sometimes Roland 
hurts people. We don’t think he means to, 
but sometimes he does, anyway.” Roland 
stares straight ahead. “Until he began get- 
ting Thorazine, he had been in seclusion 
or restraint most of the time all his life.” 

Roland Smith, as we shall call him—all 
names of patients are fictitious—came here 
in 1919, seemingly without a past. He was 
an anonymous drifter, picked up by the 
police for vagrancy. He did not know where 
he came from or when he had fallen ill. He 
once said he worked for a circus and hurt 
his head. He told a doctor, “My right name 
is King, God, Jesus Christ. I have solid fire 
in my body. My hands aggravate me. They 
jump around. I have got the tree of life in 
my body. I talk to Jesus Christ and men 
who have left this earth.” He said he had 
two heartbeats, one impelling him to do 
good and the other evil, and they pulled at 
him until sometimes he became “plumb 
crazy.” He said that he could cause a light- 
ning storm by putting his hand on his knee 
and crossing his other leg over it. 
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Smith was diagnosed schizophrenia, cata- 
tonic type. It was his habit to sit mute 
and frozen in catatonic stupor, and then 
without warning spring upon anybody who 
passed near. Columbus couldn’t handle 
him. He was sent to the Lima State Hos- 
pital for the Criminally Insane. There, with 
few exceptions, he was kept locked up in a 
room alone for more than 20 years. 


Think of that—locked up in a room for 
20 years. 


In 1931 a doctor wrote, “This patient is a 
dangerous man and acts more like an en- 
raged beast than a human being.” By 1944 
he was easier to handle. Lima sent him 
back to Columbus. He sits on the same spot 
on the same bench on the porch, every day. 
Sometimes he plays with a Teddy bear. He 
rarely speaks. Now and then he arises and 
tries to fight. He is secluded at night. In 
1951 an attendant noticed his face was 


swollen; he had a fractured skull. It 
healed. In 1952 he started smoking ciga- 
rettes. There is nothing more to say about 
him. 


Behind the main hospital building, near its 
powerhouse and shops and garage and laun- 
dry, are clustered six cottages, four for 
women, two for men. In them live some 
900 patients. They are purely custodial 
cases, They get little or no psychiatric 
treatment. 

Most are elderly, and most will die here. 
Columbus has, all together, about 650 old 
folks. Every State hospital in America is 
full of them and getting fuller. Medicine is 
continually prolonging life, but not mitigat- 
ing its terminal miseries. The old folks fill 
the cottages, which might be used for con- 
valescents—fill them to overflowing, sleeping 
in beds jammed closely together. Some, sit- 
ting and rocking in a hallway, look like any- 
body’s grandmother. Some, demented, na- 
ked, sprawled on the floor in a puddle of 
urine, look like animals. They are waiting 
to die,” one doctor said. “There are many 
things worse than death.” 


These are modern-day conditions. 
This is not something out of the Dark 
Ages. This is the kind of thing that the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare was going to crusade to do 
something about and then he decided 
to crusade to keep us from doing any- 
thing about it. I continue reading: 


Not all are hopelessly deteriorated. Some 
of the men work in the greenhouse, laundry, 
kitchen or on the grounds. In all, the hos- 
pital employs about 195 patients, paying $1 
a month or more; 500 more work without pay. 
This is called “industrial therapy.” It is pri- 
marily a cheap way to run the place. The 
superintendent deplores it but can’t help 
it. 

B Building, a new one-story structure, is 
the end of the line. It contains 132 aged 
women, all but one incontinent. It stinks. 
In the pale daylight a movie is being shown, 
but only a few patients are watching. Some 
are lying on the floor. Dr. Paul Kirch says, 
“No matter how often you put them in 
chairs, they'll get down on the floor and 
under the beds.” In some State hospitals 
you will see row after row of old people lying 
in bed, but at Columbus psychiatrists ob- 
ject that once a regressed psychotic is al- 
lowed to lie down he is not likely to get up; 
and so every morning the attendants get 
them up and dress them and lift them into 
chairs. About a dozen are strapped to their 
chairs to keep them from falling. All are 
quiet. 


Think of that, Mr. President. Here 
these people are; they do not want to 
move, only to lie there and to wait to die. 
Conditions are such that a person would 
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be happy if he were dead. These are 
the conditions that we are told we can- 
not do anything about, although the 
Secretary indicated that he was begin- 
ning to wage a crusade against this kind 
of thing, to provide aid. 


The attendants and sometimes the patients 
are mopping, endlessly mopping. There is a 
great deal more of mopping than of psy- 
chotherapy at any mental hospital. An at- 
tendant says, “You clean them up and it 
wont be 5 minutes till you have to do it all 
over again. We have four combative patients 
that kick the others down. It’s terrible.” 

Dr. Kirch, sighing with relief as he 
leaves the place, says, “You look at these 
pathetic people day after day——.” He 
breaks off, then says, “The surgeon can bury 
his failures, his incurable cases, but the 
psychiatrist has to look at his day after day.” 

Superintendent M. R. Wedemeyer, sitting 
in his office overlooking the front of the hos- 
pital, said recently, “What we need above all 
else is more people to do more things—doc- 
tors, nurses, attendants, occupational ther- 
apists, everything.” Wedemeyer is an affable 
crewout man of 47 who describes himself as 
“a practical man.” He is paid $18,500. 
Originally a smalltown doctor and Army 
doctor, Wedemeyer entered psychiatric resi- 
dency training 10 years ago. He worked as 
@ prison psychiatrist and community-clinic 
director before becoming superintendent 
here in 1952. A great deal of his time is 
taken up with nonpsychiatric work—hiring 
employees, settling their grievances, dealing 
with breakdowns at the powerhouse, making 
speeches in town, drawing up his budget. 

His difficulties are numerous and often 
odd. Last year the hospital had to replace 
1,677 panes of glass broken by patients. 
Patients are unpredictable. Once a patient 
ran a high temperature, baffled the doctors, 
and died; an autopsy showed that her 
stomach had been perforated in thousands 
of places by seeds she had eaten from a 
canary cage. The hospital has about one 
suicide a year. One patient tore up a book 
and stuffed the pages in her mouth, suffocat- 
ing. Fire is a nightmare, yet well-meaning 
relatives give patients matches, even on dis- 
turbed wards. 

Psychotics are hard to treat for physical 
illness—they can have pneumonia without a 
fever, they won't stay in bed and they'll tear 
the dressing off after an operation. Homi- 
cidal attacks are not uncommon. Doctors or 
attendants find weapons hidden on the 
wards—a doorknob in a sock, a sharpened 
spoon, a butcher knife. One night last fall 
one patient killed another because “the 
voices” told him to. 

This hospital spends $2.60 a day per pa- 
tient. 


This hospital spends $2.60 a day per 
patient. Iam not pointing the finger of 
scorn at anyone. Louisiana spends 
$2.88. This hospital spends $2.60. 
Their problems are probably somewhat 
different from ours. Senators can see 
that $2.60 is almost up to the Louisiana 
schedule, and we are sometimes de- 
scribed as a welfare State, doing more 
for the poor and needy than other States 
do. Yet I must say that, regarding 
these people, we do not do too much. 
The hospital in this article spends $2.60 
for each patient. That is half of what 
the Federal Government spends in in- 
earcerating a prisoner in a Federal jail. 
A Federal prisoner does not require as 
much treatment, I am sure, as these 
people do, who have not committed any 
crime. I continue reading: 

It feeds its patients for 16 cents per meal. 
Stenographers are constantly leaving, for 
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they are paid only $162 a month. “You call 
up an employment agency and they laugh at 
you,” Wedemeyer says. The hospital rec- 
ords of many cases are inadequate. Wede- 
meyer can’t put patients’ records on the 
wards, where the doctors need them, be- 
cause he can't buy a filing cabinet for each 
ward. Two generators in the power plant 
wore out; it cost $225,000 to replace them, 
all the money that had been appropriated 
for a new building. The hospital has no 
bread slicer, so bread comes to the wards in 
long loaves and has to be sliced there with 
sharp knives—on disturbed wards. 

“I put a bread slicer in my budget twice 
and it was cut out,” Wedemeyer said re- 
cently. Then he exploded, “And I’m going 
to get one this year if I don’t buy another 
damn thing for the culinary department. 
And a bean snipper—a bean snipper costs 
only four or five hundred dollars, but -we 
haven't got one, and every time we have a 
good crop we have 60 patients standing 
around snipping beans for 2 months out of 
the year.” 

Patients’ relatives make problems. One 
visitor brought a bottle of wine to the ward, 
and when Wedemeyer barred her from the 
hospital, she went to the Governor of Ohio. 
Relatives badger doctors for permission to 
take a patient home too soon. It is a joke 
around the hospital that “we ought to give 
drugs to the family and let the patients go 
home.” A while back a doctor, after work- 
ing with a patient for months, got him well 
enough to go home. He so notified his 
brother, who replied, “I regret to inform you 
that there are no adequate provisions to 
accommodate him, * * * Perhaps you could 
find employment for him around the 
hospital.” 

Some relatives, of course, suffer deeply. 

“Deak Doctor: In regard to [my son] I 
just wondering what I am to do. * * * If 
you can’t tell where you are at with him 
some days seem real good then again he gets 
real fussy have to let him have his own way 
can’t talk to him. He still has his three 
guns loaded and here of late been shooting 
the revolver off two different times in the 
alley after I go to work so the neighbors 
tell me. * * * At the table he handles all 
the pieces of meat on the plate till he decides 
what one he wants, then if he don’t want it 
throw it back for you to eat. * * * He wor- 
ried his Dad to death, now he is gone and 
I am left to get along the best I can.” 

The hospital took him back. 

When relatives bring a new patient to the 
hospital, they are given a little booklet tell- 
ing them what they should know. It closes: 
“By having the patient admitted here, you 
and the hospital have embarked on a coop- 
erative plan to help him. You cannot cure 
the patient alone; neither can we do it with- 
out your cooperation. We need each other's 
help in this and hope that we can be suc- 
cessful in accomplishing what you and the 
patient want most, his return home to a 
successful and happy life.” 

It is a brave, almost heroic, hope, and 
sometimes it comes true. 


Think how many more of these people 
would go home treated and happy, if 
money were provided to care for them, 
instead of being provided to lock them up 
in snake pits. Think what could be done 
if funds were made available, as we pro- 
posed to do, for the aged in all other 
categories. Think what a strange com- 
parison it makes. My guess is that it is 
almost typical that in Louisiana half the 
patient days are spent in State hospitals, 
where the average expenditure is almost 
$15 per patient a day. The Federal Gov- 
ernment proposes to match that amount 
on a 3-for-1 matching basis. That 
means it will be $45 a day. Fifteen dol- 
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lars is the average for most hospitals in 
the country anyway. So we would be in 
a position to provide a caliber of care, 
unless State appropriations were reduced, 
4 times as good as the national average 
for the people over age 65. 

If a person had any kind of illness 
which required treatment, whether it be 
dysentery, diarrhea, or anything else, 
funds would be available to treat him at 
a standard of $60 a day, if we want to 
continue our present rate of appropria- 
tions. 

Yet for the poor wretch suffering from 
mental illness, which will affect 1 family 
in 3, an expenditure of $2.88 a day, on 
an average, is provided; and no match- 
ing funds are available. 

This was to be the great crusade of the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, who said such a condition was 
disgraceful. It was he who said that the 
Federal Government had a responsibil- 
ity in the field, and that it would start a 
crusade. That was his statement on 
April 21, 1959. One would think that 
such a crusade would be pretty well un- 
der way, if it had started on April 21 of 
last year. Yet now we are told that if 
we try to do anything for the mentally 
disturbed, the whole project must be 
wiped out; that the President might even 
veto the whole bill. 

Secretary Flemming made the com- 
parison of only $4.07 spent for the care 
of a patient in an average mental insti- 
tution, and $26 a day for a patient in a 
general hospital, exclusive of physicians’ 
fees. In other words, the physicians’ 
fees would be in addition to the $26 a 
day. 

General hospitals have a higher aver- 
age cost than other hospitals. I am not 
too conversant with the difference in 
costs. I read an article about them the 
other day. However, the average cost 
in certain types of hospitals across the 
Nation is calculated at $15 a day. I 
noticed that figure particularly because 
it just about equals the average paid in 
the State which I have the honor, in part, 
to represent in the Senate. 

Mr. President, the Saturday Evening 
Post published another article on this 
subject. The article has some excellent 
illustrations. Unfortunately, the rules 
of the Senate do not permit the repro- 
duction of pictures in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. However, I shall read into the 
Recorp some of the followup articles 
published in the Saturday Evening Post. 

INSIDE THE ASYLUM—DISTURBED WARD 
(A report on the suicidal and violent patients 
at Columbus State, including the grim de- 
tails of a terrifying ordeal: electroshock) 
(By John Bartlow Martin) 

The Ohio sky is just getting light, but al- 
ready the day has begun for the patients on 
ward 8, deep inside Columbus State Hospital. 
About 5 a.m., they were aroused by an at- 
tendant. He saw that they were dressed, 
and supervised the bedmaking. Now at 6 
a.m., four male attendants and the registered 
nurse, Constance Novak, come on duty. 
While a great banging and clatter com- 
mences in the kitchen, and the nurse pre- 
pares medicines in the office, two attendants 
check the seclusion rooms. 

They are all alike—bare, cell-like cubicles 
with solid doors and barred windows. Only 
suicidal, dangerously combative or violently 
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destructive patients are secluded. Today six 
patients are in seclusion. One can be heard 
pounding on the wall and yelling, “Let me 
out of here, let me out of here.” 

Attendant Walter Stratton, with his part- 
ner, Foster Cooley, standing by, goes to the 
door and looks through the peephole warily, 
keeping his eye back a few inches. Then he 
opens the door. The room is filthy—the bed 
sodden, the walls smeared. A thin, gray man 
with spindly legs is reaching high up on the 
wall, “reaching for my nerves.” He has done 
this for years. He says, “Can I have some 
breakfast?” 

Stratton says, Not just yet,“ and locks the 
door. Then, to Cooley, Well have to change 
his room.” They pass on, checking the other 
seclusion rooms in ward 8. 

Back in the main hall, Nurse Novak stands 
with a tray of paper cups containing medi- 
cine—the new tranquilizing drugs, anticon- 
vulsants, vitamins, sedatives. The ward 8 
patients come to her, a long line of men, some 
walking smartly, others shuffling along. She 
passes out medicines, and they swirl on 
around her, through the kitchen to the din- 
ing Toom, and sit close-packed at metal- 
topped tables. Three attendants follow and 
stand watching, for in the crowded room a 
sudden blowup can cause turmoil, Flies 
are everywhere. A faucet drips into the old 
sink. 

Ward 8 is a complex of corridors and rooms 
and cubbyholes. Paint is peeling from the 
walls. The whole piace seems massive and 
old, almost medieval. Every State hospital 
in America has a ward like ward 8—an “acute 
disturbed" ward. Who are the patients here? 
Who are the attendants? What goes on dur- 
ing an ordinary day? 

Although ward 8 is intended for disturbed 
patients in an acute stage of their illness, on 
the day of our visit fewer than half of its 
patients were acute. Some were chronics 
sent here because they became disturbed on 
chronic wards. Some patients were not dis- 
turbed at all—they were ward workers. “We 
couldn't run a ward without patient help,” 
an attendant says. 


Mr. President, a short time ago I read 
the same thing about the Maryland 
mental hospitals. The insane are at- 
tended by the insane, and the mentally 
sick are attended by the mentally sick. 
As these articles point out, that only 
breeds insanity. A person who is men- 
tally disturbed is sent to live under the 
most horrible conditions that the mind 
of man can conceive, and that makes the 
patient worse, instead of better, with the 
result that most of the patients are 
locked up for their lifetime, whereas the 
evidence shows that most of them could 
be cured. 

Although adequate care is being pro- 
vided for those who suffer from other ill- 
nesses, those who suffer from mental 
illness are condemned to live for years 
under the worst possible conditions, while 
the administration and Secretary Flem- 
ming think about the situation, but in the 
meantime reverse their “great crusade.” 

I read further from the article: 

The ward workers get most of the free 
tobacco, a rare luxury at this hospital. And 
they are allowed to sleep in private rcoms, 
where they may even have Space for a tiny 
night table in which to keep their things— 
comb, toothbrush, tobacco, a spare handker- 
chief. Most patients carry everything they 
Own in their pockets or in a paper bag. 

Ward 8 contained on the day of our visit 
78 patients. Most were young or middle- 
aged. But one was 15, and seven were past 
sixty. The records of 27 were marked “hom- 
icidal,” or “suicidal,” or both. Nearly half 
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were schizophrenic. A score were suffering 
from organic brain disorder. 

Dr. Robert H. Felix, director of the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health, recently 
estimated that if you enter an American 
mental hospital, your chance of leaving— 
alive—in the first year is about 50-50. If 
you stay 2 years, the odds against you jump 
to 16 tol. And if you stay over 5 years, the 
odds against you are worse than 99 to 1. 


Think of that, Mr. President. As mat- 
ters now stand, no serious effort will 
even be made to examine the patient 
again, to see whether there is a chance 
to cure him or to make him comfortable. 

I read further from the article: 

The first few months, then, is the time 
when a new patient should get treatment. 
But at the time of our visit fewer than a 
third of the patients on ward 8 were getting 
treatment. Ten were receiving the new 
tranquilizing drugs, and 10 were getting 
electroshock therapy (EST). Two were re- 
ceiving individual psychotherapy—a 1l-hour 
interview with the doctor once a week. 
Three were going to the occupational-therapy 
shop. And that was all. Why? The ward 
doctor would like to put more patients on 
the new drugs, but the hospital can't afford 
it. She gives electroshock to all she thinks 
would benefit. She has no time to give 
more individual psychotherapy—she takes 
care of three wards, 209 patients. (Hydro- 
therapy is no longer used at this hospital; 
the equipment took up space needed for 
beds. 


-) 

After breakfast, the attendants bathe the 
seclusion patients and see to it that other 
patients scrub the seclusion rooms, mop the 
hall, and clean the kitchen. They hurry: 
Dr. Esther Handcock is due at 8 o'clock to 
give electroshock. 

“EST is still our mainstay,” says Supt. 
M. R. Wedemeyer. A recent survey showed 
that 117 patients in the hospital were get- 
ting it. EST is a method of treating psy- 
chosis by inducing epilepticlike convulsions 
with electricity. Some hospitals also use 
insulin shock, and a few still use metrazol 
shock. Both have been abandoned at 
Columbus State. EST is cheaper than 
insulin and, according to most authorities, 
less dangerous and frightening than metra- 
zol. 

Patients at Columbus State get EST once, 
twice, or three times a week, and in a few 
cases oftener. A total of 300 shocks is not 
uncommon. One patient at Columbus has 
received 427. Too much EST can produce 
epilepsy. Some patients break bones during 
EST convuisions. About once in every 2,000 
treatments, one dies. EST seems to work 
best on depressed manic-depressives and in- 
volutional melancholics. Nobody knows why 
EST works. Some doctors deny that it does 
work, and some regard it as torture. A few 
sanitariums refuse to use it. 

EST is used principally for two purposes: 
To interrupt the psychotic process in acute 
new patients, thus permitting them to mobi- 
lize their own resources, and as a means of 
managing difficult chronic patients. It is 
this last use that is criticized. A patient 
may break furniture and hit people; shock 
quiets him. But this is not therapy, it is 
merely control. At its worst, EST is used 
as a punishment for misbehavior, It once 
was common gossip that “if you antagonize 
the attendant you go on the shock list.” 
Increasingly, the new tranquilizing drugs 
are taking the place of EST for management 
purposes. 

In some cases, doctors say, EST is a mind 
saver, even literally a lifesaver. It can break 
the tension that drives an acute depressed 
patient to suicide, or the tension that drives 
an acute excited catatonic into a frenzy that 
may end in death from exhaustion. None- 
theless, many doctors object to EST because 
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they don't know precisely how or why it acts. 
Others object because it terrorizes the pa- 
tient. At some private sanitariums and 
university hospitals, EST is given like sur- 
gery, with the patient anesthetized and spe- 
cialists in attendance; and it is followed by 
intensive psychotherapy. But at most State 
hospitals this is a dream. 

As Dr. Handcock greets Nurse Novak on 
ward 8 this morning, she has a set smile on 
her face. Dr. Handcock is a small thin 
woman in a long white coat. She has been 
a ward doctor here 15 years. She is a some- 
what reserved person, keeping apart from 
the young residents. 

The EST machine has arrived, a brown box 
on a wheeled cart. An attendant plugs it 
into a wall socket. Other attendants have 
put the 13 EST patients into 13 single rooms. 
(Seven on this ward are due for a treatment 
today; six have been brought here for treat- 
ment from other wards.) Now they are 
tying ankles to bedsteads, fastening strips 
of cloth to wrists, passing wide belts loosely 
across bellies. The cart halts at a doorway. 
Stretched out on the bed is a man of 21. 
Three male attendants sit on the edge of his 
bed. Nurse Novak smears paste on elec- 
trodes attached by wires to the EST machine. 
Dr. Handcock, her teeth bared in a set smile, 
sets the dials—300 milliamperes and two- 
tenths of asecond. The nurse, who is wear- 
ing gloves, presses the electrodes to the pa- 
tient's temples. One attendant seizes the 
patient's legs, another seizes one wrist; 
Stratton seizes the other wrist and claps a 
gag to his mouth. 

Dr. Handcock pushes a button, but nothing 
happens, and she looks quizzically at the 
nurse, then back at the machine. ~ She says, 
“Oh,” and flips a switch, then pushes the 
button again. Instantly the patient stiffens, 
his toes straighten out, the cords in his 
ankles go taut, then his legs lock like iron, 
then his whole body locks, until his arms are 
stretched tight and his head thrown back 
and his neck corded. The timer ticks away, 
then stops. 

The patient begins to spit foam from his 
mouth, and suddenly he jumps convulsively, 
rocking the attendants. Then, moaning and 
howling in muffied tone through the gag, he 
leaps convulsively again and again, his knees 
and elbows jerking, his back arching, while 
the attendants hold down on him with all 
their strength. Gradually the convulsions 
subside. He had stopped breathing for per- 
haps half a minute, but now he begins again, 
his breath coming in blowing gasps through 
the foam on his lips; and soon he is sleeping 
deeply, snoring. The attendants tighten his 
Straps and go on to the next room, while the 
nurse pushes the cart. 

In the office the phone is ringing, and 
from the porch comes the sound of a paddle 
hitting a table-tennis ball. The EST team 
goes from room to room. One room is 
empty; the patient has fied. An attendant 
brings him back, a trembling white-haired 
man who says, “Please, doctor, I wouldn't 
like to have a treatment, my heart isn't good 
enough.” 

Smiling, Dr. Handcock bends over the ma- 
chine. “You say that every time.” 

His face is red. “But listen to it, please 
listen to it,” he pleads, and the nurse says. 
“Maybe you could listen to his heart, doctor: 
it makes him feel better.“ 

Dr. Handcock, resigned, puts on her 
stethoscope and, after listening, says, It's 
perfectly normal and regular, so if I were 
you I'd just forget it. It’s just nervousness.” 

“Well, give me the lightest you can, will 
you?” 

All right; now please die down.” And 
the attendants take hold of him, and Dr, 
Handcock pushes the button. He shudders. 
But nothing happens. Dr Handock looks the 
machine over while the nurse, holding the 
electrodes, watches impatiently.. “I guess I 
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didn’t throw it onto ‘treatment.’” She flips 
another switch, pushes the button, and this 
time it works. 

After EST, the ward settles down. A 
couple of patients are still banging scrub 
buckets in the hall. The library cart ar- 
rives, containing a few worn books and 
magazines, two or three patients stroll up to 
it. In the office, Attendant Stratton, a 
Kentuckian of 47, formerly a construc- 
tion worker, is hunched over a desk, 
making out his daily report on the condi- 
tion of ward 8 patients. The nurse is work- 
ing on her own records. On the window 
ledge is a cigar box full of hypodermic 
syringes. On the door is a sign: “No 
patients allowed in this office unless called 
for. This means everyone.” 

The admonition is futile. A gnarled lit- 
tle man bustles in and complains that his 
room hasn't been cleaned. Stratton says it 
has been. The patient, whom we shall call 
Theobald Tuttle, says, “You're a liar. You're 
the biggest liar this side of hell.” 

Stratton just looks at him. Tuttle goes 
out and sits on a bench in the hall, saying 
loudly to another patient, He's the biggest 
liar in the world, and he’s about to get it, too, 
buddy.” 

Theobald Tuttle has been in and out of 
mental hospitals for twenty-five years. 
Originally he was a college teacher. After 
each siege of illness, he descended to a 
simpler social level—high-school teacher, 
then factory worker, then gardener. Each 
time he managed to get along for a few 
years, but he always returned. Just now the 
ward doctor would like to give him EST, but 
he complains of pain in his back. She asked 
for an orthopedic examination a month ago, 
but has not yet received a report. 

A patient's wife comes in for a special 
visit: She has a check for $2,100 she wants 
her husband to sign. He is a tall, worried 
Negro, and this is apparently his total 
wealth. He says, “I’m not going to do it.” 
Stratton explains that the court has ap- 
pointed his wife as guardian. The patient 
is psychotic, but he understands the matter 
and he is determined. she might skip 
town, check and all. If the court says she’s 
my guardian, let her go to the court and get 
the check signed,” Stratton sends her to 
the hospital’s social service department. 

By now the privileged patients have gone 
out, Only 12 are allowed to go unattended. 
Only half of these choose to leave, for there 
is little to do—go to the commissary and buy 
candy, wander around the grounds, sit on 
the benches. Three go to the occupational- 
therapy (OT) shop. OT is woefully inade- 
quate. Psychiatrists believe that perform- 
ing a simple task with the hands, such as 
weaving or carpentry, often restores a pa- 
tient’s contact with reality. But at Colum- 
bus, which holds 2,700 patients, not more 
than 60 or 70 go to OT regularly. There are 
not enough attendants to take them to OT, 
and there is only one trained occupational 
therapist. The superintendent considers OT 
at Columbus seriously weak. So is recrea- 
tional therapy—dances, games, movies, roller 
skating, bowling, gardening. Day in, day 
out, the patients just sit on the wards. 

Right now on ward 8 they are sitting on 
the enclosed porch, an attendant watching 
to prevent trouble. Dr. Mary Lou Hippert, 
the ward doctor, has said, “Probably at least 
half of these patients could go outdoors if 
there were attendants to take them. But 
there isn’t, The patients get out two or 
three times a year, to a picnic and a couple 
of ball games, and that’s all.” Disturbed 
patients can’t be left unguarded. On the 
porch, a single attendant can watch 100 
men. 

Now, at 10:30, Dr. Hippert arrives for 
her daily visit to the ward. She is an attrac- 
tive blond woman of 38, married, a 
nurse who got her M.D., went into private 
practice, and came to Columbus State in 1954 
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for psychiatric training. This morning she 
finds a patient waiting for her at the office 
door. He is young, slender, with sensitive 
features, and he says, “Can you transfer me 
to ward 6, Doctor? I want to continue my 
schoolwork, I've got all my materials, but 
there’s no place to keep them here, and it’s 
so noisy I can’t study.” 

“We'll see,” Dr. Hippert says. “Wait 
till I get through here.” She goes into the 
office and asks the nurse how he’s been. 
Pretty well, the nurse says. With trembling 
hands the patient shows a sheaf of blueprints 
to the doctor. She promises to transfer him. 

Dr. Hippert asks the nurse how EST went 
this morning. All right, the nurse says. The 
doctor orders one patient taken off EST. 
Then, accompanied by an attendant, she goes 
to the seclusion rooms. In one, a lumpy man 
in dirty underwear is sitting on the floor. 
Dr. Hippert asks, “How do you feel?” No 
answer. He is fooling with a strip of cloth. 
What's that?“ she asks. He starts to reply, 
but his voice fades; he walks to the barred 
window and stands, gazing out. The doctor 
moves on to spend a few minutes in the 
other seclusion rooms. 

Back at the office, the young man with 
the blueprints is waiting. “Would it be all 
right if I went to ward 6 right now?” She 
tells him, “A little later.“ She asks the nurse 
about a couple of other patients, orders one 
sent to the clinic for tests and hurries away 
to staff meeting, having been on the ward 
a half hour. 

Lunch for the patients is beef, potatoes, 
tomatoes and gravy. After they have gone 
back to the porch, a studious-looking pa- 
tient strolis into the office. Stratton hands 
him a list of things that patients want from 
the commissary. Once he was a brilliant law 
student; now he runs errands. He was 
studying for his bar examination 10 years ago 
when he made his psychotic break—wired 
his parents, “Her name is Judy and she loves 
me.” There was no Judy. The hospital gave 
him insulin shock and EST, and a doctor 
invested an hour a week for more than 2 
years in psychotherapy with him. All to no 
avail. He was a dangerous fighter. Lately 
Serpasil has calmed him, and the doctors 
think he might get along on it at home. But 
he has been here too long; he is afraid to 
leave. 

At 1 p.m. Attendant Cooley puts a folding 
screen across the hall, for it is visiting time, 
and soon the visitors come, a half dozen of 
them, and the patients who are their rela- 
tives are brought to sit beside them in the 
hall behind the screen. 

The nurse is making out her EST report, 
interrupted by patients who come in to talk. 
One is a tiny, shriveled old man who waltzes 
in and says to the nurse, “Hello, sweetie.” 

She says, “Hello, sweetie, how are you?” 

“Sick in bed. Can I have some tobacco?” 
She gives it to him. 

Theobald Tuttle comes in. “Did you say 
I was going to the clinic at 1 o’clock? It’s 
1 o'clock now.” The phone rings; a patient 
is being sent down from a chronic ward, No. 
12, where he has been giving trouble. The 
nurse asks ward 12 not to fill the vacancy 
he leaves, and she and Stratton talk about 
whom they can send to 12. Dr. Hippert, of 
course, will decide. 

An attendant brings in the patient from 12. 
He is a tense young man, a chatterer. Hello, 
what's the story, what's cookin'?” 

Stratton, eyeing him, says, “How are you?” 

“Well as could be expected. I've got a new 
toothbrush. I brush my teeth three times a 
day with my feet. Don’t mind my swearin’, 
it’s just shorthand.” His sweater is bulging 
with his belongings. Stratton asks the at- 
tendant from ward 12 what’s the matter 
with him. 

“He wants to run off all the time. He's just 
a nuisance, and he torments the nurse to 
death.” 
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Stratton tells the patient, “Go out in the 
hall and have & seat for a little while.” He 
goes, but comes back “How soon can I get 
out of here?” Stratton waves him away. 

At 2 p.m. the three afternoon attendants 
come to work—Delmar McClaskey, a slender, 
clean-cut young man; Alphas Shafer, a loud, 
good-natured man standing 6 feet 2 inches 
and weighing 230 pounds; and Robert 
Rurode, a smaller, younger man. The nurse 
and McClaskey complete the shift change— 
count the medicines together, particularly 
the narcotics. McClaskey and Shafer make 
up the evening medications. At 3 o'clock 
the loudspeaker booms, “Visiting hours are 
over.” After a few minutes Shafer goes to 
the screen and says, “Time to go, folks.” 

Three Negro women get up, and the pa- 
tient they have been visiting shuffles back 
to the porch. The old man who was afraid 
his heart couldn’t stand EST kisses his wife 
goodby. As she reaches the door he calls, 
“Watch crossing the street,” and waits to 
see the door close behind her. He looks 
happy. 

Shafer goes into the kitchen. It is 3:20. 
He unlocks and raises a panel in the wall. 
It opens into a dumbwaiter shaft. He 
pulls a chair in front of the opening, and 
plants himself there, remarking, “Otherwise 
they’d crawl down and get out. A fellow did 
that once.” 

A patient who works in the kitchen asks, 
“How's it going?” Shafer, big and com- 
fortable, says, Won't do no good to com- 
plain. How much bread we got?” “Six 
loaves,” the patient says, counting. Shafer 
pokes his head into the dumbwaiter shaft 
and hollers down for more bread. He ban- 
ters with a friend below. Four or five pa- 
tients are clustered around him, enjoying 
the moment. With a clatter the food comes 
up—trays of bread and chocolate cake, bat- 
tered canisters of beans and coleslaw and 
meat balls. All fall to work dishing up 
supper, attendants and patients alike. 

The evening meal is over by 4:10. As the 
line of men comes down the hall from the 
dining room, Shafer plucks five patients 
from it and leads them into single rooms. 
He remarks, “The ones that go prowling 
around at night, we put them to bed right 
after supper, so they won’t get hurt.” The 
six seclusion patients have been sent to bed 
already, and a patient, a shuffling old Aus- 
trian, is putting their clothes away. He 
never gets the clothes mixed up. Nobody 
can get him to leave the ward. He has been 
here 33 years. 

Shafer is scarcely back in the office when 
the new patient from ward 12 comes in, ask- 
ing for bed sheets. “Aren’t there none?” 
“Yeah, but they're filthy.” * * OK, TH 
get you some.” 

As he talks, Shafer is filling a syringe. 
Out in the hall an enormous globular patient, 
a feeble-minded schizophrenic, is yelling. 
Jimmy Fisher first came here in 1932. He 
had been going out with a girl, but a chiro- 
practor told him not to marry for a while 
because he was “too weak sexually.” This 
worried Jimmy, as sex always had worried 
him, and he became depressed and wept and 
pulled the buttons off his clothes and finally 
came to the hospital. When he got out, he 
married his girl. She bore him a son, but 
the infant died in a week. Then she di- 
vorced him, and soon he was back in the 
hospital to stay. A dozen years later a doctor 
noted, “There is no record of any treatment 
and there is no mental improvement.” Now 
Jimmy scrubs at the hospital and is paid $2 
a month. 

The kitchen work is done, and the kitchen 
workers are in the hall, watching television. 
Some patients think television controls their 
minds, and won't watch it. TV substitutes 
for recreational therapy to some extent, but 
it is so passive that many doctors consider it 
harmful. 
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McClaskey, watching the television fans, 
says, “A few years ago these places were snake 
pits. Attendants beat hell out of a patient 
if he didn't do what they wanted. Some- 
times the only way you can run a ward is by 

But most of the time, if you stay 
on one ward, you get to know your patients 
so well that you can tell if one is going to 
blow up—he'll start talking to himself, or 
take his clothes off, or pace the floor, or won't 
eat. If you can spot him and put him ina 
room, the whole place stays quiet. I've seen 
some wonderful recoveries on this ward.” 

Shafer says, We had one guy, he was bad; 
we put cuffs on him, be busted the door, he 
lay on his back and kicked us. Well, he got 
shock treatment and in less than a week we 
had him working in the kitchen, then in the 
OT shop, and he's home now. It's a funny 
thing, the wilder they come in, the quicker 
they recover.” McClaskey says, When I 
see a patient coming through that door, I 
like to see him coming through fighting, 
tearing the hell out of this place.” 

It’s time to take the patients to the movie. 
Only 8 or 10 wish to go; Shafer counts them 
as they are led out. Shafer, 39, a high- 
school graduate, got out of the Army in 1947 
and bought a little farm near Gallipolis, an 
Ohio River town where the chief industry 
was a State mental hospital. But he 
couldn't make a go of farming, so he came 
to Columbus and, like many Gallipolis men, 
looked to the State hospital for a job. 

Attendants get $50 a week. They work 44 
hours. Some work here and hold down a 
factory job at the same time. This practice 
does not foster efficiency. A poor attendant 
can undo the work of a good psychiatrist. 
There are 248 attendants for three shifts on 
40 wards—2 per ward per shift. More than 
half of them are women. Most of the male 
attendants are farmers or laborers, The 
hospital requires only that an attendant be 
a citizen, an Ohio resident and between the 
ages of 18 and 70. Not all can read and 
write. One is an exburglar, hired while on 

‘ole, 

A little before 7 p.m., McClaskey and 
Shafer leave the office and walk around the 
ward. Out on the porch about 15 men are 
rocking or talking or staring into the night. 
In the kitchen everything is scrubbed and 
put away. McClaskey reaches behind the 
penicillin in the old-fashioned icebox and 
gets milk and cake for himself and Shafer. 
At 6:55 p.m. a buzzer rings, and Shafer lets 
the privileged patients come indoors; they're 
on time, as usual. 

A patient comes to the office for a shot 
of insulin for diabetes. Another patient 
complains that someone on the porch is 
throwing the table-tennis balls out the win- 
dow. The attendants put the offender in 
seclusion. The new man from ward 12 fol- 
lows them back to the office and chatters 
until Shafer, tired of listening, says loudly, 
“I thought you wanted some sheets.” * * * 
“I do.” * + * “Well there they are,” and 
Shafer points to the desk where he put them 
long ago. At 8 o’clock McClaskey calls the 
telephone operator to report all well, as he 


does every hour at night. If he weren't 
heard from, she'd send help. 
McClaskey likes his work. “The big thing 


is not to make the patients afraid. When 
a patient first comes here, he's afraid of the 
hospital. Well. if he’s beaten he gets more 
afraid. If a person's fear keeps growing 
bigger, all the treatments you can give ‘em 
aren't going to make em any better. You 
know, after you work here awhile you get a 
feeling for these guys.” 

At 9 p.m. Shafer steps into the hall and 
yells, Let's go, boys.” Six men are still 
watching television. They go to the porch, 
Shafer and McClaskey following. Nearly 
everybody else is already in bed. Those un- 
dressing on the porch put their clothes in 
little heaps, then walk barefoot in their 
underwear to the dormitories. In the dim 
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light the beds are ranked in long white rows. 
One patient has made a tent of his sheet, 
fastening it to the head of the bed, so that 
he is completely hidden, 

The attendants check the seclusion rooms. 
The old Austrian is still puttering around in 
half-darkness. They leave him alone, and 
go back to the office to finish their reports. 
Except for the scratch of McClaskey's pencil, 
the ward is quiet. Outdoors the night is 
crisp. There is a haze in the air over the 
deserted hospital grounds, and on Broad 
Street night traffic rolls quietly by, and after 
a day on the ward it is the outside world 
which suddenly seems alien. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
DICK in the chair). The Senate will be 
in order. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Presiding Officer for his kind considera- 
tion. I will not insist that there be no 
conversations in the Chamber. The able 
junior Senator from New Mexico is get- 
ting some last-minute information be- 
fore we vote on the bill. I would be the 
first to agree that we need some infor- 
mation and that we should consult with 
the experts to find out what is in the 
bill. There are things in the bill that 
people do not know anything about. 
The trouble is also that there is a great 
deal of material not in the bill that 
should be in the bill, and about which 
the people do not know anything. 

I very much appreciate the fact that 
the Presiding Officer is protecting me in 
my rights on the floor of the Senate. 
On the chance that some of the oc- 
cupants of the galleries could not hear 
what I said above the hubbub of low 
conversation that has been going on, I 
wish to say that I am grateful to the 
Presiding Officer for protecting my rights 
on the floor. 

That gets me down to the point that 
I wish to make about the poor workers 
in these institutions. They are not paid 
enough. It is fortunate, indeed, for the 
Nation that the senior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Jonnston] is chair- 
man of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. I had the honor and 
privilege of serving at one time as chair- 
man of a subcommittee dealing with 
pay-raise legislation. The Senator from 
South Carolina entrusted me with that 
chairmanship. It was a great honor for 
me to serve in that capacity. I had 
something to do with the granting of a 
pay raise. At the time, the distinguished 
chairman wanted to do even more for the 
Federal workers than we were able to 
work out in connection with the pay 
raise. It was worked out between him 
and my Representative, Hon. James Mor- 
RISON, of the Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict, my congressional district. They 
worked out the problem, and as a result 
Congress was able to overcome all the 
snares and pitfalls laid by the executive 
branch and, to a considerable extent, I 
might say, by the machinations of the 
rules of the House and the Senate, and 
they were able to fight through a pay 
raise, if I recall, of 7% percent for all the 
employees of the Government. 

Think how wonderful it is that we can 
get good Federal employees to work for 
the Government. We should thank the 
merciful Lord that we have someone 
looking out for the Federal Government 
and that the distinguished chairman, the 
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senior Senator from South Carolina, is 
on the job. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator suffer an 
interruption at this time, with the un- 
derstanding that he will not lose the 
floor? I ask unanimous consent that he 
may do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It is a great 
honor to accede to that request. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
have been listening to the address of the 
Senator from Louisiana. He is telling 
us about conditions in various mental 
hospitals of the country. I am glad that 
he has brought this matter to the at- 
tention of the Senate, and has dwelt on 
what we should be doing at the present 
time in each State of the Union, 

As Governor of my State for two terms 
I tried to do my best to look into the sit- 
uation, and I am glad to say that at the 
close of my term as Governor of South 
Carolina I left that institution in better 
condition than it was at the time I began 
my first term as Governor? 

The same is true throughout the Na- 
tion. We are waking up to the fact that 
we must do more for the mentally sick 
people. 

I agree with the Senator from Louisi- 
ana when he said a few minutes ago in 
his speech that mental sickness can be 
cured, just as any other sickness can be 
cured. We have sometimes looked at 
mental sickness as if it were a disgrace. 
It is not a disgrace. As was brought out 
a few minutes ago by the Senator, one 
member in every three families in the 
United States at one time or another 
goes to a mental institution. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If I might 
correct the Senator's statement slightly 
and I am sure the Senator is using the 
same figures that I have used—I would 
say that one family out of every three 
families has a mental case in the family 
which has to go to a State institution. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is true. Iam glad the Senator has 
made that clear. We should remember, 
also, that if we leave the matter entirely 
to the States, I fear the job will not be 
done in the way it should be done. That 
is the reason the Federal Government is 
going into this field at the present time. 
The same thing is true with regard to 
the Senator from Louisiana. He has al- 
ways tried to help old people. He has 
done it time and time again, and in many 
instances he has tried to help them with- 
out States having to match dollar for 
dollar. I remember that I joined him 
on an amendment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Sena- 
tor joined me as a cosponsor on a num- 
ber of occasions in trying to increase 
payments. We got it through and made 
it a law. In the past few years we have 
been losing in conferences. Senate con- 
ferees seem to be yielding to the House 
conferees. I have always felt that if I 
could only have with me a Stonewall 
Jackson like the senior Senator from 
South Carolina, we would get somewhere 
in conference, and be able to do some- 
thing for the needy, the poor, and the 
underprivileged. But it requires a stone- 
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wall defense to win in conference, and 
come back to the Senate, to have the Sen- 
ate back us up in the conference posi- 
tion. 

We could have done this in 45 min- 
utes or a half hour, and come back to 
the Senate, and asked the Senate to up- 
hold our conferees and then invite the 
House to do likewise. That would have 
been my recommendation. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
am personally very glad to hear the Sen- 
ator speak this evening and bring this 
matter forcefully to the attention of the 
Senate. I am glad he is telling the Sen- 
ate what should be done in regard to a 
matter of this kind. I am sure it will 
have its effect in the future. I certain- 
ly hope so. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am ex- 
tremely grateful to the Senator. I can- 
not recall a time, when the Senator from 
South Carolina had a chance to do some- 
thing to help the poor and needy and 
underprivileged or the little Govern- 
ment worker or some little fellow in 
trouble, that he did not do everything 
he could. I do not recall a time when 
the Senator from South Carolina ever 
turned his back on the least of them all. 
I well recall that in 12 years I have never 
been able to find a rollcall showing that 
the Senator was working in the wrong 
direction. There is one thing I cannot 
understand, and that is how a person 
can be right both ways. I cannot under- 
stand how a person can say that the 
Federal Government should do some- 
thing and should not do something. 
That is what Mr. Flemming is doing. 
He said he would conduct a crusade to 
do something in the direction of having 
the Federal Government help with this 
situation; yet he is the man who is re- 
sponsible for killing this provision. 

There has never been any conflict of 
thinking in the mind of the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

I am sure that those on the House 
side who said they would not even con- 
sider doing anything about the problem, 
and I am sure that the Director of the 
Budget, Maurice Stans, who did not say, 
“No,” but—I cannot use words to em- 
phasize it—a double no, or Mr. Fleming, 
after he changed his mind following his 
statement, quoted in the New York 
Times, that he would lead a crusade for 
these unfortunate people, all think they 
are doing the right thing in working to- 
ward what I consider to be the wrong 
direction. 

As Herblock says, “They work so hard. 
Look how hard they work.” There will 
be Senators here, I am sure by the time 
the reception for the majority leader 
is over, who will have come back, expect- 
ing to vote after a while, and people will 
say, Here it is, 11 o'clock on Saturday 
night. Look how hard they work.” 

I am only fearful, Mr. President, that 
they are working in the wrong direction, 
But they are working so hard. I know 
every Senator is just as sincere as I be- 
lieve myself to be. However, I think 
perhaps I have not tried enough. If I 
tried harder, I might be able to persuade 
them. Iam fortunate, tonight. I see five 
Senators in the Chamber at 9 o'clock. 
They are hard-working Senators. 
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I should like to read for the benefit of 
Senators, to show how other people look 
at us, the reactions of the famous Wash- 
ington cartoonist, Herblock. He writes, 
in his book: 

Every once in a while when a Congress- 
man or an entire session of Congress is on 
the pan, somebody is sure to say, But they 
work so hard” or “You don't know how hard 
they work.” 


Then he goes on to say: 

It’s a busy schedule for all of them, even 
when they're not campaigning for reelection, 
and I respect their efforts as exhibitions of 
sheer physical stamina, if nothing else. But 
that's not what people mean when they rise 
to the defense of a Congressman by saying 
he works hard. They mean his work on 
legislation. And the answer to that is that 
there’s no special virtue in working hard if 
they're not doing the right kind of work. 
Better that some of them should stay in bed. 
You and I work hard, too, and so do those 
people who engrave the Lord’s Prayer on the 
heads of pins, a mysterious occupation that 
I've never quite understood, but which at 
least does nobody any harm. 

Unfortunately, some of the Congressmen 
do harm, and some of the worst ones prob- 
ably work harder than many of the better 
legislators. You have to get up pretty early 
in the morning to fool 150 million people, and 
stay late at committee meeting, too, if you 
want to make sure that a good bill is stopped 
or a bad one is slipped through. And if you're 
serving some special interests, it probably 
can be quite a task to get them what they 
want and still make it look all right to the 
folks back home, But to the man who's 
been waiting for a housing bill, let's say, and 
who finds it still stuck in a committee room 
when the congressional quitting whistle 
blows, it's no consolation to know that some- 
body—or several somebodies—had to work 
hard to keep it there. And when he comes 
home to his one-room apartment, he does 
not tell the little woman and the kiddies, 
“My, but those poor fellows must have had 
to work hard to do us out of a better deal 
than this.” 


Mr. President, if we could only get to- 
gether and work in the same direction, at 
the same time, in my judgment there 
would be real prospects concerning what 
we might do to improve the welfare of 
these people. However, I am fully con- 
vinced that if one group of Senators is 
perhaps working in the wrong direction, 
the duty is twice as heavy upon some of 
us to work twice as hard in the other 
direction to try to see that what we fight 
for prevails. 

The Senate has worked long hours to 
pass a social security bill. The bill we 
passed provided $1,200 million of bene- 
fits in the social security sections. By 
the time we came out of conference and 
returned to the Senate, we had a bill 
which provided $250 million of benefits. 

The House bill provided about $200 
million of benefits. So whereas we had 
increased the benefits of that social se- 
curity bill by a net of $1 billion a year, 
we surrendered in conference all but $50 
million. 

I believe that during the time we were 
in conference, a bill passed the Senate 
providing $550 million for Latin America 
and $100 million for the Congo and other 
newly independent countries, to assist 
when they became independent. 

But see what we have lost. We have 
lost most of what the Senate produced. 
I think we came back with about 5 per- 
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cent of what we provided in our social 
security sections. We dumped out one- 
third of all the improvements we were 
able to vote for in the public welfare 
sections of the bill. The part we dumped 
out was the most pitiful part of it all. 

The distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington is present. He made a special 
study of these problems and tried to do 
something about them. It was largely 
due to his support that we managed to 
take the first stride toward doing some- 
thing on this subject. 

I regret that the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, who announced 
that he would lead a crusade to solve this 
very problem, reversed himself and led a 
crusade in the opposite direction. If that 
had not happened, we might tonight be 
happily considering the prospects of do- 
ing something for the most pitiful cases 
of all, the mentally ill, just in the aged 
bracket—165,000 of them. 

In my judgment, if we could ever get 
through the mental block that we must 
not do anything for anybody which will 
occasion a tax increase, we would not 
have to dump out the other 90 percent 
of benefits which would go to the people. 

Senators will be interested to know— 
and I know some have not thought about 
it—that when they approve the confer- 
ence report, they agree to an assurance 
that if the Democrats should lose the 
coming election—and that is a possibil- 
ity—there will not be a social security 
bill on which to vote for 2 more years. 
That is one of the main reasons why the 
House committee did not want to have 
something in the bill which would re- 
quire an increase in social security taxes. 
These bills must originate in the House. 
That would give the Senate an oppor- 
tunity to amend the bill. If there is a 
Republican President, and he does not 
want to do anything about it, if it would 
require more tax money and it became 
necessary to increase the social security 
tax, that would offer a chance to fight 
again for the very things which were 
dumped out in conference. 

So it stands to reason that there is 
logic in this view. If Senators want to 
have an opportunity to vote to do some- 
thing about social security on the off 
chance that there will be a Republican in 
the White House again, they had better 
not approve the conference report, be- 
cause that will be their last chance for 
2 years. 

Our Chaplain, Dr. Harris, delivered a 
beautiful prayer on Thursday of this 
week. I regret that so few Senators were 
present to hear it. I was in the lobby 
and someone said that a Presiding Officer 
was needed. So the junior Senator from 
Louisiana was designated to be the Act- 
ing President pro tempore for that day. 
That was very fortunate for me, because 
it gave me the opportunity to hear this 
wonderful prayer. This is what Dr. Har- 
ris said. This was the closing line of the 
prayer by Dr. Harris on last Thursday: 


Stay our hands when we attempt to 
pone into the future the justice waiting to 
be done today, 


To give a single example of how to 
stay our hands, on the Senate side, just 
as an offhand provision to give us bar- 
gaining power in the conference, we took 
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out a provision which would have made 
it possible for 200,000 low-income people 
to be covered by social security. Actu- 
ally it was 600,000. But we took out the 
whole provision. It would not have been 
much of a trick then to have agreed to 
the House provision. There was no real 
conviction against it anyway to let those 
200,000 people receive the benefits. Yet 
we took out the House provision, but all 
we would have to do would be to go 
back to the conference and take the 
House provision, and 200,000 more people 
would be benefited. One hundred and 
sixty-five thousand poor, wretched men- 
tal cases would be benefited. 

We would benefit the man who works 
and makes a little money to supplement 
his income. What we brought back 
from conference cost 10 percent as much 
as what we took to conference. We took 
to conference a proposition that a man 
could make $1,800 a year without losing 
his social security income. We came 
back from conference with a proposal 
which provided that he could make an- 
other $300 above the $1,200 he is allowed 
to make under present law, but that the 
Government would get $150 out of the 
$300 on social security income. After 
that, every dollar he made would result 
in a $1 reduction of his social security 
benefits. 

The distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington knows that that is exactly like 
taxing him at the rate of 100 percent. 
The only good purpose which I can think 
of that that would accomplish would be 
to enable one man to understand another 
man better. It would help the poor man 
to understand how the rich man feels 
when he has to pay a tax in the 90- 
percent income bracket. The poor man 
can understand it better because he has 
nothing more left, but he is working 
that way to save 90-percent cost of the 
benefits which the Senate had voted. 

Of course, we extended the retire- 
ment age. I regret that the Senator 
from West Virginia has wandered from 
the floor. I saw him here a short time 
ago. He had a little provision that went 
into the bill. 

I should like to ask one of the pages 
to have the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia come to the Chamber to explain 
that provision. He had a provision to 
reduce to 62 years the retirement age 
for men. I had never really heard the 
argument as to why that provision 
should be included, but it was not really 
necessary for him to explain it to me, 
because previously he had talked to so 
many Senators and had worked so hard 
on the amendment that there were 20 
cosponsors of it. So the committee took 
the amendment without the least re- 
sistance; but in the conference commit- 
tee, the Senate conferees dropped it, 
also with about the same amount of re- 
sistance 


In the conference committee it was 
claimed that, according to the view of 
the Department, we were headed in the 
wrong direction. So the conferees 
agreed to drop the amendment. Then 
they sent for the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia; and when he arrived, they ex- 
plained to him why they had dropped 
the amendment. We sat there with him, 
and proceeded to explain the logic and 
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the reason for taking out his amend- 
ment. And then, for the first time, I 
really had an opportunity to understand 
the force of his argument in favor of 
his amendment. But by that time it 
was too late, for by that time the amend- 
ment had already been dropped. 

So, Mr. President, I think much could 
be accomplished if we really were ada- 
mant in our positions about some of 
these matters, and insisted that some- 
thing constructive be done. 

Mr. President, I have long felt that 
the provisions, in the Senate Manual, 
relating to conferees, have much logic 
and merit; and I regret that, despite 
their logic and merit, they have not regu- 
larly been followed in the handling of 
proposed legislation of a controversial 
nature when it reached a conference 
committee. I particularly have in mind 
the provision that “the majority party 
and the prevailing opinion have the ma- 
jority of the managers.” 

I recall the situation some years ago, 
when the Displaced Persons Act was be- 
fore the Senate. It was a very, very 
controversial measure. The late Sena- 
tor Pat McCarran, of Nevada, was 
chairman of the committee. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if ever there was a Senator who 
had strong feelings and would stand by 
them, it was the late Senator Pat Mc- 
Carran, a truly courageous man of great 
determination. Even when one did not 
agree with him, one had to admire his 
terrific, bulldog tenacity in fighting for 
what he favored. He made as deter- 
mined and as strong a last-ditch fight 
against the Displaced Persons Act as I 
have ever seen; and he was able to hold 
up that proposed legislation for a year, 
even though he was opposed by a ma- 
jority of the committee. On the floor 
of the Senate he offered almost 100 
amendments, even though practically 
none of them was adopted. When the 
debate was over and the bill was passed, 
he then moved for the appointment of 
conferees. But the late Senator Kil- 
gore, of West Virginia, jumped to his 
feet and opposed appointment of the 
conferees Senator McCarran suggested, 
because Senator Kilgore felt that if such 
conferees were appointed, there would 
be little opportunity to get from the con- 
ference a measure which would repre- 
sent the view which had prevailed in 
the Senate. So, finally, the Senate con- 
ferees who were appointed represented 
the prevailing view in the Senate, even 
though the appointment of those con- 
ferees involved some conflict with the 
seniority rule. Apparently the seniority 
rule is but a custom or habit, whereas 
the conference committee provision in 
the Senate Manual is regarded as a re- 
quirement. 

I know that the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, the senior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], 
appoints subcommittees which study 
bills and do a great deal of hard work on 
them; and thereafter, when the time 
for the appointment of conferees comes, 
members of the subcommittees are ac- 
corded the honor of being appointed the 
Senate conferees. I remember that once 
I was accorded the honor of being ap- 
pointed one of the conferees, because I 
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had served on the subcommittee, and the 
chairman of the committee felt that one 
who had been a member of the subcom- 
mittee which had worked on the bill 
should be appointed one of the Senate 
conferees, even though such an appoint- 
ment would represent somewhat of a de- 
parture from the seniority rule. 

However, there is no doubt that the 
precedents indicate that it is proper and 
appropriate for a majority of the Sen- 
ate conferees to be composed of Sena- 
tors who have voted in favor of the posi- 
tion taken by the Senate. 

A number of times I have been dis- 
appointed by the reports which have 
come from conference committees when 
a majority of the Senate conferees did 
not vote for the position I took. For ex- 
ample, Mr. President, the business of 
having the Senate conferees accede to the 
wishes of the House conferees in regard 
to revenue measures comes up every 
year, now, and each time what develops 
evidences more injustice toward the posi- 
tions taken by this body. Such a situa- 
tion occurred last year, when House bill 
7523 was being dealt with. 

That bill, as enacted into law, ex- 
tended the corporate income tax rate of 
52 percent, continued the excise tax 
rates on distilled spirits, beer, wine, ciga- 
rettes, cars, parts and accessories, re- 
duced from 10 to 5 percent the tax on 
transportation, and repealed the tax on 
local telephone service—which ulti- 
mately was extended this year, rather 
than repealed. The Senate had added 
to the House version of the bill, two 
amendments, one being that of the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY] 
to repeal the 4-percent tax credit on 
dividend income from domestic corpora- 
tions. That amendment passed the 
Senate by a vote of 47 to 31. The junior 
Senator from Louisiana was successful 
in having adopted by a rollcall vote of 
43 to 36 an amendment to increase the 
Federal share in public assistance pay- 
ments to the States. 

The Senate appointed as its conferees 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. KERR], 
the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
FREAR], the senior Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLIAMS], the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Bennett], and the junior 
Senator from Louisiana. There were 
seven conferees from the Senate, three 
from the Republican side and four from 
the Democratic side; but of those con- 
ferees, only three voted for the Mc- 
Carthy amendment when it was adopted 
by the Senate, and only three voted for 
the Long amendment when it was 
adopted by the Senate. 

Therefore, when the bill got to con- 
ference, there was little hope that the 
two Senate amendments would be re- 
tained; and, in fact, in the conference 
those two amendments were not retained. 

It seemed to me that the House con- 
ferees sensed from the very beginning 
that the Senate conferees were going to 
recede from the position taken by the 
Senate and would accede to the position 
taken by the House. At that time the 
House Ways and Means Committee had 
instructed the House, prior to the pas- 
sage of the bill, that no amendment at 
all to the version which had been re- 
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ported by the committee would be ac- 
cepted. A second reason why there was 
little hope that those two Senate amend- 
ments would be included in the confer- 
ence report was that four of the seven 
Senate conferees had been opposed to 
the two Senate amendments when they 
were considered on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, and in the conference they made 
little effort to support those amendments. 
This was an example of a case in which 
the wishes of the Senate were not repre- 
sented by the conferees on these two 
important amendments. 

There was a considerable amount of 
debate on the floor on this question, 
which, I think, was very illuminating. 
It helps to make clear the problem, par- 
ticularly when junior members of the 
committee are confronted with a situa- 
tion in which the senior members who 
voted against their position are in the 
majority. 

The Senator from Louisiana and 
others gave their point of view to the 
Senate, and the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 105, part 9, page 12045, indicates 
what the vote was on that issue. 

When these matters are lost in this 
fashion, the House, on these welfare 
amendments, has never permitted the 
House to vote on them. It has always 
been a matter of the House Members 
taking the attitude that under no condi- 
tions would they consider it. 

I suppose the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] is con- 
fronted with that problem right now on 
the minimum wage bill. 

But if one is confronted with the ad- 
ditional problem that the majority of the 
conferees did not vote for the measure 
to begin with, it tends to stand to reason 
that the House is inclined to feel that 
the Senate conferees are going to yield, 
and, it is my experience that they yield 
in short order. 

The custom that was practiced on that 
occasion seems to me to be partly a mat- 
ter of perhaps not habit, but more a 
matter of timidity. One dislikes to sug- 
gest that his amendment, and one for 
which he fought on the Senate floor, 
would have a better chance if conferees 
were not chosen strictly on the basis of 
seniority, but on the basis that the ma- 
jor differences between the two Houses 
should be handled by the majority rep- 
resentatives of the Senate to argue such 
matters. 

Someone once quoted George Norris 
as having made the statement that a lib- 
eral government will never really exist in 
America until the liberals have been in 
power for 20 years at least, because it 
would take them that long to gain con- 
trol of the Senate Finance Committee. 

That is a very senior committee, a 
committee on which those who serve in 
senior positions generally continue to be 
reelected. It is a committee from which 
Senators are not likely to resign in order 
to shift to some other committee. 

In conference on H.R. 12381, a bill to 
increase for 1 year the public debt limit 
and existing normal tax rates and cer- 
tain excise tax rates, two Senate amend- 
ments were lost. One, proposed by Sen- 
ator McCarty, would have repealed the 
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4-percent dividend credit for domestic 
corporations. The conferees were Sena- 
tor BYRD, Kerr, FREAR, Lone of Louisiana, 
WILLIAMS of Delaware and CARLSON. Of 
these, only two—Lone and Frear—had 
voted for the McCarthy amendment in 
the first place. The other four had 
voted against it. 

The other amendment lost in confer- 
ence was introduced by Senator CLARK. 
It would have disallowed as deductions 
certain expenditures for entertainment, 
gifts, club dues, and so forth. Again, 
only two of the conferees—Lone and 
Frearn—had voted for the amendment, 
while Kerr had not voted, and the other 
three conferees had voted against it. 

When Senator Byrp of Virginia moved 
to appoint conferees after the passage of 
the bill as amended, Senator CLARK had 
this to say: 


Mr. President, I have no intention of ob- 
jecting to the motion of the Senator from 
Virginia. However, I should like to read 
into the Recorp the procedures in this con- 
nection as stated in Senate procedure, page 
172: 

“Under rule XXIV, the Senate may elect 
its conferees, if it sees fit to do so. The 
Senate has a right to elect its own conferees, 
A motion to elect certain conferees is 
amendable by substituting other conferees. 

* * s * * 


“The conferees in theory are appointed 
by the presiding officer but in fact are desig- 
nated by friends of the measure, who are in 
sympathy with the prevailing view of the 
Senate, and with consideration of the usual 
party ratio. And the Senate, on motion, may 
elect its conferees as it sees fit,” 

I read from page 174 as follows: 

“Senators have declined to serve as con- 
ferees in some instances because they were 
not in sympathy with the provisions of bills 
as passed by the Senate or, after a confer- 
ence report was rejected, a Senator declined 
to serve on a second conference committee 
because of views not in harmony with the 
action of the Senate. 

“Conferees have resigned because they were 
not in sympathy with the action of the Sen- 
ate on the bill or opposed to the bill in 
question.” 

The distinguished Senator from Virginia, 
Mr. Brno, has been kind enough to advise 
me the names of the Senators whom he has 
recommended that the Chair appoint as con- 
ferees. I shall not object to their appoint- 
ment, although a majority of the conferees 
are not in support of the views of the Senate 
as expressed this afternoon. However, I have 
such confidence in the Senator from Vir- 
ginia and in the other conferees that I shall 
not raise the point raised by the procedures 
I have just read. Accordingly, I have no 
objection to the motion of the Senator from 
Virginia. (P. 13392, RECORD, June 20, 1960.) 


When the conference report was 
brought up for discussion, I stated: 

Mr. President, the Recorp shows that of 
the six Senate conferees who were named 
there were only two who had voted for these 
two amendments. Those are the two 
amendments that were disagreed to by the 
conference. The Senate did not have on the 
conference committee a majority of con- 
ferees representing the prevailing position 
on those two amendments. 

The rules of the committee provide for 
that almost, without saying so, because the 
Senate manual states that it is of course 
recognized that the prevailing view of the 
Senate will be recognized in the naming of 
conferees, That was not the case in this 
instance, 
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It is the position of the junior Senator 
from Louisiana that a Senator should not 
wish to serve on a conference under those 
circumstances, Certainly I would not wish 
to serve on a conference committee if I had 
to advocate a position which was contrary 
to my convictions. The conferees under such 
circumstances should be those who genuinely 
believe in the amendment. It was my feel- 
ing, as one conferee, that we should have 
gone back to the Senate and report disagree- 
ment and ask for instructions. I do not see 
how the House could have declined to do like- 
wise. It may be that the result would have 
been the same. Nevertheless, it is my judg- 
ment that we will never have the point of 
view of the liberal Senators, who are in a 
substantial number in the Senate, prevail in 
conference when the House Members are 
un to agree, unless we appoint a ma- 
jority of the Senators who genuinely sup- 
port and believe in what they are saying. 

The concept that we should demand or ex- 
pect a Senator to go to conference and fight 
diligently to the best of his ability contrary 
to his own conviction seems to me to be not 
a proper concept. The rules take it almost 
for granted that there could be no doubt 
about the fact that a majority of the con- 
ferees should represent the majority posi- 
tion of the Senate. In this case that was 
not so. 


That will be found at page 14707 of the 
Recorp of June 28, 1960. 

Mr. President, the policy committee of 
the Democratic Party has compiled cer- 
tain voting records for the convenience 
of Senators, to analyze certain votes. I 
do not suggest any partisan implications. 
I merely find, for the purpose of con- 
venience, that this is a simple way to 
describe what was the issue, and to show 
what were the votes on adopting confer- 
ence reports. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that in connection with both of 
these conference reports I have dis- 
cussed 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I wonder if the Sena- 
tor would give us some idea of whether 
we are to be able to vote tonight on the 
pending question. 

We were dismissed with the idea that 
if we came back at 9 o'clock there would 
be no vote before that time. It is now 
almost 25 minutes past nine. I ask the 
Senator, with all respect, whether it is 
his intention to continue his remarks 
for a good many hours, or whether we 
are going to be permitted to have a vote 
tonight. I think it is only fair that we 
should have some idea as to what is the 
Senator’s intention. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it was not this Senator who moved 
that the yeas and nays be ordered. This 
Senator was quite content that the vote 
should come, after he had concluded his 
remarks, and after other Senators had 
concluded theirs, on a voice vote. The 
distinguished minority leader and cer- 
tain other Senators desired a yea-and- 
nay vote, If that is how they wish to 
have it, they will have to be available 
when a vote comes. 

Mr. BUSH. May I ask the Senator if 
he objects to a yea-and-nay vote? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Not in the 
least. 

Mr. BUSH. Will the Senator give us 
some idea as to when we might be able 
to reach such a vote, which has been 
ordered? 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, any time a Senator stands up and 
raises his hand and demands a yea-and- 
nay vote, it is his problem to be present 
when the vote occurs. That is not my 
problem. I did not demand the yeas 
and nays. So far as I was concerned, if 
the leadership felt it had the votes, it 
could vote whenever it was ready to do 
so. If a Senator wishes to speak, the 
leadership must contend with that. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator knows as 
well as any Senator that so long as he 
has the floor the Senate cannot reach a 
vote. I wonder if the Senator will tell 
us whether he intends to hold the floor, 
so that we cannot vote, or whether he 
desires to have a vote at some appropri- 
ate time? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to have a vote, but I am in 
no particular hurry about the matter. 
I have a few more words to utter, 

Mr. BUSH. We realize the Senator is 
not in a very great rush. 

In all kindness, of which I am sure 
the Senator's heart is full, I wonder if he 
would not give us some indication as to 
whether we might expect to vote tonight. 
If the Senator wishes to have the vote 
go over until Monday, that is all right 
with me. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am perfectly willing to have it go 
over until Monday. I do not have con- 
trol. I hope, if enough Senators can be 
kept in the Chamber, I may gain con- 
trol. At present I am not very con- 
fident. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator is very modest 
about his appraisal in regard to control, 
because the Senator has the floor. It 
would be helpful if the Senator would in- 
dicate whether we are to be able to vote 
tonight or not. 

I ask the Senator once more if he will 
indicate his pleasure. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It would be 
perfectly satisfactory to me to quit now, 
if the Senate is so disposed, but I am 
not ready to vote, and I have a few more 
things I should like to say. I hope the 
Senator will be available to hear my re- 
marks. I do not care to impose too 
much on the Senate. If the Senator has 
heard enough and has been convinced, 
one way or the other, that is his privi- 
lege. 

Mr. BUSH. I have been fascinated by 
the Senator’s remarks and almost per- 
suaded, but not quite, to his point of 
view. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
encourages me to continue. 

Mr. BUSH. I do not wish to encour- 
age the Senator too much. 

I know that many Senators who are 
present would like to be apprised of the 
distinguished Senator’s feelings about 
the vote. If we knew the Senator would 
like to continue and intends to continue 
until we adjourn, at a late hour, until 
Monday, perhaps some of us could make 
plans to go home, to finish our home- 
work, and perhaps go to bed. We would 
come in for a vote on Monday. Does 
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the Senator really care to enlighten us 
about that? I ask the question in all 
seriousness, 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is my wish that the Senate reach 
a vote. I do not propose to talk in- 
definitely in regard to the report. 

I am not at all prepared to indicate 
that my remarks will be concluded any 
time soon. It might inconvenience some 
Senators if I did so. Some Senators 
went to dinner, under the impression 
that there would not be an immediate 
vote, at places so far away it would re- 
quire a half hour to return. I would 
not like to have the Senate come to a 
vote and find some of the votes on my 
side missing. I should like to persuade 
a few more Senators, for a while. 

Mr. BUSH. I assume there was an 
agreement that there would be no vote 
before 9 o’clock. All of us were on notice 
that after 9 o’clock we might expect to 
have a vote. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, since the Senator has mentioned 
the subject, I had intended to talk for 
a while, anyway, and I thought I could 
show consideration to other Senators by 
telling them that in my judgment they 
could very safely go to attend a reception 
given for the majority leader. The ma- 
jority leader did not ask for that. One 
of the outstanding Republican’s told me 
he would like to pay his respects to his 
friend on the other side of the aisle. I 
told him I felt confident that we would 
not have a vote before 9 o’clock, unless 
something unusual should occur—unless 
lightning struck the Chamber, or some- 
thing like that. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

That reception was only from 6:30 to 
8:30. No Senator is so far away that we 
could not get him here in a hurry, if the 
Senator desires a vote tonight, of which 
I am doubtful. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I do not care 
to rush them, but when the Senators 
arrive I have some arguments to make, 
and I wish they were present to hear 
them. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. To prevent the 
Senator from repeating those arguments, 
I wish to say that I have listened with a 
great deal of care and attention and, like 
the Senator from Connecticut, I have 
been almost convinced, but not quite. 
Even though I voted for the amendment 
of the Senator when it was presented to 
the Senate, and think it is a good amend- 
ment, under the circumstances I am not 
quite convinced. 

If the Senator desires to talk all night 
and into the morning, would he be agree- 
able to a proposal that we vote upon the 
conference report at 12 o’clock on Mon- 
day, with 1 hour for each side in the 
intervening time on Monday morning? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am not ready to enter into a unan- 
imous-consent agreement, 

As I told the Senator, I should like 
to have the bill passed. I am very frank 
to say that I should like to have it passed, 
but it is my hope and prayer that we 
can go back to conference and look after 
some of these poor unfortunate people 
whom we dropped out in the conference, 
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I am sure the Senator would not criti- 
cize anyone for working hard when he 
thinks he is working for a proper objec- 
tive. I sometimes have the impression 
that some who are working in the op- 
posite direction think it is more difficult 
to listen to a Senator say something 
with which they disagree than to get up 
and talk on the other side. 

I am not prepared to enter into a 
unanimous-consent agreement at this 
time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I appreciate the 
Senator’s sincerity in this matter. AsI 
told the Senator, I voted for his amend- 
ment. I did it in good heart. 

Certainly, in view of the fact that we 
are coming to the close of this session, 
in view of the fact that we shall have 
to have some kind of a medical care aid 
bill, I shall vote for the conference re- 
port when the time for voting comes. 
I appreciate the Senator’s sincerity. It 
is not something which has come up on 
the spur of the moment. It is a sin- 
cerity the Senator has had for a long 
time. His record will bear that out. 

I am only sorry we cannot come to an 
agreement. I assume this means the 
Senator will talk for some minutes 
longer. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I expect to 
talk longer. 

Mr. DWORSHAK, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator from 
Louisiana is making a most persuasive 
presentation. I wonder if he would 
yield for a quorum call so that some of 
his colleagues might be called here tc 
listen to his comments? 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana, Some of my 
colleagues who listened for a while 
earlier are now at dinner, and I believe 
it would be a great imposition on them 
to drag them away from their friends 
their wives, and loved ones at this hour 
of the night. I plan to talk for a while 
anyway. That being the case, I think il 
would be just as well not to undertake tc 
bring them in at this moment. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. The tenderness in the 
heart of the Senator is suddenly coming 
into view. I wonder if the Senator 
would feel the same way about some of 
us who would like to join our beloved 
ones? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If the Sen- 
ator wishes to leave, in a spirit of co- 
operation I shall assure him that we 
shall not vote right away. 

Mr. BUSH. Yes, but I wish to say 
to my dear friend that, after all, if one 
goes home at this hour, one does not 
really hope to be called back when the 
Senator finishes his remarks around 
midnight. Ido not know what his plans 
are. 

May I ask one more question? Can 
the Senator give us an approximate idea 
of when he might conclude his remarks 
so that we may estimate whether there 
will be a yea-and-nay vote tonight? Is 
that difficult for the Senator to state? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It is diffi- 
cult for me to arrive at that judgement 
right now, 
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Mr. BUSH. I certainly do not wish to 
tax the Senator. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I rather 
doubt that it would be appropriate to 
vote right away. That being the case, 
I should like to discuss the subject a 
while longer. I do not feel disposed to 
enter into a unanimous consent agree- 
ment at this time. Perhaps after I have 
an opportunity to discuss the subject 
and make the Recorp, I might feel that 
the Recorp has been adequately made; 
but such decision at this time would be 
premature. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one more question? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield to 
my distinguished friend, the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. I hope the Senator will 
not consider that I was trying to hurry 
him at all. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I appre- 
ciate very much that the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut does not de- 
sire to hurry me, and I believe I can 
give him the same assurance that he can 


go home. 
Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate that statement. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. We will give 
him adequate notice before there is any 
vote. 

Mr. BUSH. On Monday? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I cannot as- 
sure him that I shall still be standing 
here on Monday, but I can assure him 
that we shall not vote right away, and 
he will get some notice. He can re- 
move his shoes and relax. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr, COTTON. I understand the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana to 
say a few minutes ago something to the 
effect that he thought we could vote 
without a rollcall, and he was not the 
one who had asked for the yeas and 
nays. I wonder if there is any reason 
why the Senator thinks it would be more 
desirable to vote without a record vote. 
Does he think there would be any more 
likelihood that he would prevail and 
send the bill back to conference if Sen- 
ators were not put on record? 

Does he mean that he would cease to 
speak if there were not to be a rollcall 
vote? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Oh, no; I 
did not mean that at all. All I meant 
was that on a great number of votes, 
when a question comes to issue, and the 
presiding officer puts the question, if 
the vote is likely to be close, any Sen- 
ator who thinks he has an opportunity 
to win will demand a division. But if 
it looks as though he might lose over- 
whelmingly, then, of course, he is in- 
clined to let it go without insisting upon 
a rolicall vote. It was upon that basis 
that I said I would not insist upon a roll- 
call vote, but apparently some Senator 
wanted one. 

Mr. COTTON. I was the one who 
asked for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
knows, since he himself is so conscien- 
tious about this procedure, how much 
Senators dislike to miss a yea-and-nay 
vote, even though their vote would not 
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have made any difference since the win- 
ning side had plenty of votes available. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, may I 
finish my colloquy, if the Senator will 
permit me? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. The Senator from 
New Hampshire asked for the yeas and 
nays. He asked for them for a reason 
with which I believe the Senator from 
Louisiana, with his deep feeling and pro- 
found understanding, would agree. This 
bill is one of the main bills for which we 
were brought back here into this session, 
and it seems to me that it would be 
highly inappropriate, in dealing with the 
final phase of this measure, if a yea-and- 
nay vote were not had. But I was a 
little concerned because I did not want 
to feel that I had contributed to the 
rather lengthy discussion of the Senator 
by merely asserting the right of asking 
for the yeas and nays, in which request 
a sufficient number of Senators joined 
so that the yeas and nays were ordered. 
I am relieved to hear the statement of 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If there is 
any doubt whatsoever in the mind of the 
Senator from New Hampshire, insofar 
as the Senator from Louisiana is con- 
cerned, on the subject of yea-and-nay 
votes, I have never in my life asked to be 
excused from the privilege of being re- 
corded on a vote. The junior Senator 
from Louisiana started his public expe- 
rience as a minute clerk in a State leg- 
islature where there were voting ma- 
chines, and a legislator’s vote is always 
recorded for the record. A legislator 
never voted in any other way. I believe 
machine voting is the practice in most 
State legislatures. 

Mr. COTTON. I wish the Senator to 
understand that I was not even suggest- 
ing the point he mentioned. I wanted 
to know, to put the question bluntly, 
whether the Senator intended to indicate 
that his speech would be any less ex- 
tended if there were no yea-and-nay vote 
rather than if one were requested. I did 
not want to feel that I had caused the 
Senator to speak longer than he in- 
tended. That was all. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. No, I did 
not have that point in mind. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one more question? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield to 
my distinguished and amiable friend 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator is in good 
mood. I should like to make a proposal 
to the Senator. Would the Senator be 
agreeable to a motion to recess, in com- 
pliance with the previous order, until 10 
o’clock on Monday, with the understand- 
ing that the Senator would resume the 
floor, and that he would have the floor 
upon the conclusion of the morning 
hour on Monday? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Of course, 
Iam always happy when someone wishes 
to show me the supreme consideration 
of according me the floor when I desire 
it. However, I should be happy to ask 
for it and take my chances of getting 
the floor when we meet on Monday. I 
have heard Senators on occasion, when 
they had something that could not wait, 
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ask that at a certain hour they be rec- 
ognized to speak, but this Senator does 
not feel that way. 

I waited until every other Senator got 
his speech out of the way before I un- 
dertook to make my speech, as the Sen- 
ator will recall, and I have tried to yield 
to all others. I knew very well that if 
I had started to speak while there were 
perhaps 30 Senators who wanted to 
make 5-minute speeches, they would 
come in and want to interrupt my re- 
marks. I wanted to have continuity to 
my speech. 

Mr. BUSH. I am sure the Senator 
has not given me the impression of a 
man who is in a hurry. I have not 
thought he was in great haste. I un- 
derstand the Senator does not wish to 
consider my suggestion. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. So far as 
the Senator’s suggestion is concerned, 
I have no objection whatever to it. I 
just do not feel like entering into a 
unanimous consent agreement at this 
time. 

I think we have made a mistake to 
have so many unanimous-consent agree- 
ments. In the old days of the Senate— 
and yet not a very long time ago—the 
Senator from Oregon came here at the 
time—we would debate. The practice 
had some good points to it. We would 
debate, and Senators would be present, 
because when debate ended, Senators 
knew they would vote. The minute the 
hot air stopped, the voting started. So 
Senators would be present, and a Sena- 
tor who wished to speak would have 
others to listen to him. 

Now a unanimous-consent agreement 
is entered into which may provide that 
in 2 hours there will be a vote, and the 
time for debate is divided. Every Sen- 
ator leaves. They all have something 
else to do. One has a luncheon engage- 
ment, another has some letter writing 
to look after; others go elsewhere. 

Citizens come to the Senate and sit 
in the gallery and wonder what in the 
world is the matter with this place. 
They wonder why more Senators do not 
come to listen to the one who is speak- 
ing. If the folks in the gallery attend, 
why do not Senators come to hear what 
is taking place? 

Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr, JORDAN. I have been here since 
10 o'clock this morning. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Am I correct in my un- 
derstanding of the Senator’s colloquy 
with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Busy] that the Senator from Louisiana 
would be perfectly willing to have the 
Senate recess now and reconvene on 
Monday morning at 9, 9:30, or 10 o’clock, 
and take his chances of getting the floor 
in the course of time on Monday? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I should be 
very pleased to do that. Now that there 
are many more Senators in the Chamber 
than before, I would like to make this 
point: If the bill is sent back to confer- 
ence, I am sure we can get a better bill 
than we have before us. I am not op- 
posed to anything in the bill. I would 
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vote for it standing alone. There are a 
number of measures in the bill that rep- 
resent good legislation. I do not mean 
that there is only one good thing in the 
bill. There are perhaps a dozen good 
items that I consider to be good legis- 
lation. Some of them are major pro- 
gressive steps themselves. 

However, I am satisfied that if we pass 
the conference report, unless we get a 
Democrat in the White House next 
year—and I am not certain that that is 
going to happen—it will be 2 years, in all 
probability, before we will get a chance 
to do anything for these miserable 
wretches who need our help. I am not 
speaking only about the poor wretches 
in the mental hospitals. I am talking 
also about the man who hopes to retire 
at age 62, and who is not classified as 
totally disabled but is unable to do work 
to a substantial extent. 

I am talking about the man who is 
making $150 a month, and whose check 
is cut, as a result, at the rate of $1 for 
every dollar he makes, with the result 
that he is, in effect, paying a 100-percent 
tax. I am talking about the man who 
had 90 percent of his benefits taken 
away in the conference. I am talking 
about the House provision which pro- 
vided that 200,000 additional people 
would be covered, as compared with what 
we have provided, for a man who must 
have worked one quarter in every four 
since 1954. Of course, only a small pay- 
ment is involved, but that is of some 
benefit. 

All this we can do by going back to 
conference, if the Senate will take that 
action. Here is an opportunity for us to 
be of great help to millions of people, 
most of them in the low-income brack- 
ets, who deserve retirement. 

If we do not start fighting for some 
of these things—I note that the Senator 
from Oregon is nodding his head, and he 
has been here much longer than I have 
been in the Senate—we will never have 
a chance to pass a social security bill ex- 
cept in an election year. Of course I 
have tried to do it every year. As much 
as I have tried to do this sort of thing, 
when witnesses come before us in com- 
mittee, we always hear the statement 
made that we can do this sort of thing 
only in an election year. Those who 
make that kind of statement act as 
though they do not take an interest in 
this subject except in an election year. 
I do not believe that a Senator would be 
interested in this subject only in an elec- 
tion year, although some would seem to 
indicate that there was some doubt 
about their being reelected otherwise. 
Of course there is no doubt about the 
House Ways and Means Committee not 
wanting to bring a social security bill 
to us next year. They will not bring out 
a bill if we accept the conference report. 
If we turn down the conference report, 
and do what they do not want to do, by 
passing a bill which will cost some 
money, next year they will have to send 
us a bill providing for a tax increase. 
Then we will have an opportunity to 
offer amendments in the Senate. That 
cannot be done in the House. I ask Sen- 
ators to inquire of Mr. Foranp if that 
can be done over there. However, we 
can offer amendments on the bill, which 
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will do some additional good for the 
needy and the poor and the under- 
privileged. 

The House conferees made the point 
to us that they could not consider any 
tax increase because they did not have 
such a provision in the bill when they 
sent it to us. They said that under the 
House rules, if we voted to increase a 
benefit, a single objector in the House 
could prevent the bill from being con- 
sidered. I did not think much about it 
until tonight, but we can see what that 
means. It means that if the House sent 
us a bill with $200 million of benefits 
in it and if we increased it by $50 mil- 
lion, it could not be considered under the 
rules of the House. A single objector in 
the House could stop it. That is why 
they did not vote for a tax increase. 

Let us suppose that we had approved 
the Anderson amendment. Of course, I 
voted against it, but let us suppose that 
we had added the Anderson amendment. 
The House could have stopped it on the 
point of order that they cannot consider 
a tax increase if the bill is not a tax bill 
at the time it is sent to us. 

The House sent us a bill which con- 
tained modest benefits. 

They are now in the position of retain- 
ing complete control over social security 
bills for the next year. They can wait 
for a couple of years before they will let 
that kind of bill come over here. I am 
not an expert on the rules of the House, 
but it seems to me that these are some 
of the implications we vote for when 
we vote for the conference report. I am 
delighted to see on the floor the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. He is an expert 
on the House rules. I may not be an 
expert on the rules of the House, but I 
am an expert on knowing how hard it 
is to get the House conferees to agree on 
something after we do something on the 
bill. We voted to give veterans a chance 
to convert their life insurance policies, 
only to have that great statesman from 
Virginia, HOWARD SMITH, and his Rules 
Committee bottle up the bill in the Rules 
Committee. That is the end of it under 
the rules in the House. In that way one 
person can keep the House from voting 
on the bill, unless the Rules Committee 
is discharged, which is unlikely to 
happen. 

Of course, there is a difference of 
philosophy between some of us. The 
great State of Virginia is very selective. 
It has a $1.50 poll tax, to assure the fiscal 
responsiblity of those who vote. They 
are interested in keeping the taxes high 
and the benefits low. We in Louisiana 
are going in somewhat the opposite di- 
rection, and I am one who has helped to 
make it that way in Louisiana. Approyal 
of the conference report would nail 
things down for 2 more years, and it 
would be difficult to get much in the way 
of additional social security legislation. 

I note that there is a different group 
of Senators in the Chamber than there 
was in the Chamber when I began my 
talk. For their benefit, I say again that 
we should look after these underprivi- 
leged, poor people. We should help 
these people to be covered by social secu- 
rity. We should make it possible for a 
person who thinks he cannot work any 
longer to retire at reduced benefits. We 
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should permit a man to make a little 
extra money. Iam sure we can convince 
the House that we mean business. I do 
not think that thus far the House really 
believes that there is any strong prospect 
of the Senate holding out for a bill that 
would do the needed job. 

I had digressed from my remarks when 
I had reached the pay problem, at the 
time I mentioned that the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Jounston] had 
done so much in behalf of adequate pay 
for Federal employees. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Louisiana yield? 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I wonder if the fact that all those in- 
mates have no votes might have some 
effect on their not getting proper con- 
sideration. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The thought 
has occurred to me that when we lock 
these people up by the thousands—8,000, 
10,000, or 20,000—pushed together for 
treatment—some of them being locked 
up for a week without anyone taking 
care of them—of course they cannot 
vote. Many of them are in mental in- 
stitutions for their entire lives. Not 
only will they be unable to vote at this 
election; they will never be able to vote 
unless someone helps them to recover. 

Their families vote. One family out 
of every three is confronted with the 
situation of having some poor member 
of its family either in a mental institu- 
tion or who will have to go to a mental 
institution at some time during his life. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I believe the Republicans have in their 
platform a plank to the effect that if a 
person finishes. the sixth grade, that is 
all the education he needs to qualify him. 
to vote. That might qualify some per- 
sons in such hospitals to vote. 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. The statis- 
tics show that between 20 and 50 percent 
of these poor, miserable creatures could 
be restored to health if funds were made 
available to treat them. Of course, I 
suppose that is what the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Mr. 
Flemming, was proposing in that rash 
moment when he said he would start a 
crusade in this field. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
What caused him to make the flip back- 
ward so quickly? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If he had 
ever started a crusade to look after these 
poor, miserable creatures, he is crusading 
twice as hard now in the other direction. 
That is why we are here with the confer- 
ence report, as to which a majority of 
the conferees are asking the Senate to 
back down from a position which would 
have extended the hand of aid to poor, 
suffering humanity—those who are 
suffering most of all, those who are 
treated worse than the inmates of crim- 
inal institutions, and people who have 
less hope. 

I am glad to see that I have a new 
listener on the floor, in the person of the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

The indications are that if a person 
is in a mental institution for one year, 
his chances are 50-50 to get out. He may 
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be sufficiently cured in one year to be able 
to go home. After the first year, the 
chances are 16 to 1 that he will never get 
out. After 5 years, the chances are 99 
to 1 that he will remain in the institution 
for his lifetime. 

The various groups which have inves- 
tigated these conditions, such as the 
grand jury in Baltimore, and similar 
groups, simply cannot continue their 
trips through such institutions. It is too 
nauseating to see the conditions under 
which these poor creatures are compelled 
to live. 

Imagine locking them up for a lifetime, 
with none of them receiving any substan- 
tial treatment at all. They may receive 
a few drugs and a little attention, but 
not much. 

Responsible persons in my State tell 
me that if they could get attendants, get 
help, get the where withal to do the job, 
they feel confident that they could re- 
store at least 20 percent of these people 
to good health, and could make the rest 
of them comfortable, at least, if they 
could not do any better. 

The Senator from South Carolina re- 
ferred to voting. I know that the fam- 
ilies of these poor inmates would be 
grateful beyond belief to know that their 
relatives were at least comfortable and 
had hope. 

Some of the articles I have read have 
told how the inmates of mental institu- 
tions do not want to move or get away. 
They hope to die. Why should they not 
hope to die, if they believe they will never 
get out? The conditions under which 
they live are conditions of such filth, 
and are so inhuman in many cases, that 
there is not much hope for them. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield, pro- 
vided I do not lose the fioor. 

Mr. McGEE. Who did the Senator 
say was not going to get out? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Most of the 
people in State mental institutions. 

Mr. McGEE. But not the Senator's 
colleagues? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming is a free man, so far 
as I know. 

Mr. McGEE. I simply wanted the 
record to be straight. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. So far as 
this Senator is concerned, he is not try- 
ing to detain anyone. He simply wishes 
to address himself to this subject a while 
longer. The Senator from Wyoming is 
a delightful listener and is very atten- 
tive. 

Mr. McGEE. A delightful listener; 
not a delighted listener. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I have the 
greatest admiration for the Senator from 
Wyoming. I can only think how fortu- 
nate the students were at the University 
of Wyoming to have had him as a pro- 
fessor to instruct them for a number of 
years before he came to the Senate. 

This Senator wishes that he had had 
the pleasure of listening to some of the 
lectures of the Senator from Wyoming, 
because his speeches on the floor are 
most interesting. 

I would not want to impose on the 
Senator, but I am delighted to see him 
here. I had not expected as much. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, provided he does not lose 
the floor? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it the opinion of the 
Senator from Louisiana that the chances 
are most remote that we can get the 
House to accept the amendment for 
which the Senator from Louisiana fought 
so valiantly in the Senate, and which 
would have provided at least some assist- 
ance to the mentally ill? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I believe 
that if we could go back to conference, 
we would have a chance. I believe we 
would also have a chance with respect to 
the social security improvements. Some 
of those which were dumped out were 
the very provisions of the House itself. 

Mr. MORSE. Did not the Senator 
from Louisiana indicate a few minutes 
ago that under the rules of the House 
one Member of the House could raise an 
objection which would, in effect, defeat 
the Senator's proposal, even if it went 
back to conference? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. No; the 
Senator from Oregon misunderstood me. 

What I said was that the House con- 
ferees took the position that we should 
not vote any benefits beyond a certain 
point, because if we did, that would cre- 
ate an imbalance in the long-range col- 
lections and disbursements of the fund. 
But between now and January, many of 
the improvements we have in mind for 
social security would not even go into 
effect until the first of the year. For 
example, the most expensive provision 
is the one which increases the earnings 
limitation. So there is no requirement 
for an immediate increase for the pro- 
tection of the fund. 

However, it would be necessary for 
the House to send us a bill next year, 
if it maintains its present thinking that 
the fund should not be permitted to be 
reduced. Then it would be necessary 
for the House to send us a bill sometime 
next year to provide an increase of one- 
eighth of 1 percent in the social security 
tax, to offset carrying the cost of the 
benefits for which we would be voting. 
In other words, it would be the same as 
if a tax increase were included in the 
bill. It would be subject to a point of 
order in the House. But a tax increase 
really is not necessary until next year. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield, with the 
understanding that in doing so, he will 
not lose his right to the floor, even 
though I proceed for more than 1 min- 
ute to make an observation in regard 
to the situation which confronts the 
Senate? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield, if it 
is understood that in yielding for that 
purpose, I shall not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Louisiana that undoubtedly 
a considerable amount of printers’ ink 
will be spilled, over the weekend, in pub- 
lishing newspaper accounts in regard to 
the procedural problem which confronts 
the Senate at this time. I am sure the 
Senator from Louisiana is aware that 
many of those accounts will not give 
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sufficient attention to the importance of 
the matter to which the Senator from 
Louisiana is addressing himself, and 
will not take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to discuss critically this situation. 

I wish to speak briefly in support of 
the cause about which the Senator from 
Louisiana has been talking, for I hope 
some will give heed to the great social 
need the Senator from Louisiana is dis- 
cussing. 

Before I went into the law, I did con- 
siderable work in the field of clinical 
psychiatry, and I was well on my way to 
making that my profession when I made 
the switch to the law. In fact, I did 
work in psychiatric hospitals and mental 
hospitals, including the one on Ward 
Island, in New York City. 

I wish to pay this highly deserved 
tribute to the Senator from Louisiana 
for making use of the floor of the Senate, 
tonight, in an effort to direct the atten- 
tion of the American people to one field 
about which the people of our Nation 
have been disgracefully neglectful. I 
refer to the failure of the American 
people and their representatives to sup- 
port a program which will result in 
bringing humaneness into the treatment 
of the mentally ill and, in that connec- 
tion, will bring into practice the spiritual 
values we profess. Certainly that is the 
situation in regard to the entire field of 
mental care, as dealt with in our coun- 
try. As a people, we have been shame- 
fully neglectful of the very sad plight of 
the thousands and thousands of the 
mentally ill in the hospitals in our coun- 
try, to whom the Senator from Louisiana 
has been referring tonight. 

I do not like the present parliamentary 
Situation any more than do many of my 
colleagues who also would like to have 
the Senate adjourn at an early hour to- 
night. Yet, Mr. President, after listening 
to the Senator from Louisiana make his 
plea that the Congress take action to 
remedy the sad plight of those who are 
mentally ill and are confined in hospitals 
in our country, I feel compelled to rise 
to support the position the Senator from 
Louisiana has taken. 

I am a realist; I am satisfied that a 
further conference would not result in a 
better bill. In fact, I am satisfied that 
if a further conference were held, there 
would be a complete blockage by the 
House conferees. 

But I raise my voice in defense of the 
procedure the Senator from Louisiana 
has followed. I think there are times 
when each of us, as an individual, must 
decide to make use of his parliamentary 
rights on the floor of the Senate, in order 
to focus attention, as the Senator from 
Louisiana has done tonight, on a serious 
problem. 

Tonight the Senator from Louisiana 
has focused attention on one of the 
most serious of all the social problems 
which confront the American people; 
and I congratulate the Senator from 
Louisiana for what he has done. I be- 
lieve he has accomplished most of his 
purpose. I hope that as a result of what 
he has done, some of the publications in 
the country will proceed between now 
and Monday to enlighten the American 
people on the subject matter to which 
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the Senator from Louisiana has been 
‘devoting his efforts. Therefore, I be- 
lieve we might do well to take a recess 
from now until Monday morning. In 
that event, I believe that not many hours 
after the session on Monday convenes, 
this measure would be disposed of, and 
the Senator from Louisiana would have 
accomplished the major purpose he in- 
tended to accomplish by making his 
speech. 

So I hope the Senate will consider the 
suggestion I shall make in a moment, in 
view of the procedural situation which 
has developed here and in view of the 
fact that tonight the Senator from Lou- 
isiana has performed a great educational 
function. 

Therefore, I suggest that the Senate 
now take a recess, and resume on Mon- 
day the consideration of the conference 
report, and then proceed to vote on it. 
I make that suggestion to the leader- 
ship. 

I say to the Senator from Louisiana 
that I believe he has done well to call 
the attention of both the Congress and 
the entire country to the plight of the 
mentally ill in this country, inasmuch 
as today thousands and thousands of 
them are receiving most inadequate 
treatment, as the Senator from Louisi- 
ana has stated tonight. I hope that in 
the not-too-distant future the Congress 
will recognize its great moral obligation, 
to come to the assistance of the mentally 
ill, who are pretty much the forgotten 
people in America. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I am most grateful to the Senator 
from Oregon. He is more kind to me 
than I deserve, by any standard. But I 
appreciate very much his remarks. 

As I have said, I feel just fine. I do 
not insist that the Senate remain in ses- 
sion; but if the Senate does remain in 
session, I will be here. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to me, in 
order that I may make some observa- 
tions, if it is understood that in yielding 
for that purpose, the Senator from Lou- 
isiana will not lose the floor? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes, Mr. 
President, if it is so understood. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I am very 
much interested in the problems of the 
mentally ill; and I wish to associate my- 
self with the remarks which have been 
made this evening by the Senator from 
Oregon. 

I live in a town where one of the 
great institutions in my State for the 
care of the mentally ill is located. I 
have been familiar with the comparative 
neglect that the persons in that unfor- 
tunate condition have suffered at the 
hands of the public, in the past. As a 
member of the North Carolina State 
Legislature for three terms, I fought for 
larger appropriations for the State hos- 
pitals for the mentally ill. 

As the Senator from Louisiana has 
pointed out, these institutions have few 
alumni; and those alumni do not ordi- 
Narily occupy positions of influence in 
the lives of the States. 
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I think there is need for great sery- 
ice in this field. I am inclined to think 
that the best area for service is in- 
creased congressional appropriations for 
the study and the investigation of men- 
tal diseases, in the hope that eventually 
we shall find a cure for many of the 
types of mental illness for which today 
there is no cure. 

I share the opinion of the Senator 
from Oregon that there is not much 
possibility that the Senator from Lou- 
isiana will win his valiant fight on this 
particular conference report. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I think the best way we can 
proceed with this subject is to provide 
increased appropriations for research in 
this field. 

I wish to commend the Senator from 
Louisiana for dramatizing this problem; 
and I assure him that I will welcome an 
opportunity at any future date to join 
him in seeking to obtain larger appro- 
priations for research into the causes 
and the cure of mental illness, because 
mental illness constitutes one of the 
greatest and most distressing problems 
of our day. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am very 
grateful to the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

I notice, from information compiled by 
the Interstate Clearinghouse on Mental 
Health, Council of State Governments, 
that North Carolina has in recent years 
made a rather consistent increase in the 
amount of funds available. The per 
patient cost at this time is $4.24, which is 
somewhat above the national average. 
It is higher than the average in Louisi- 
ana, and to that degree I salute the Sen- 
ator. However, I regret to say it is in 
line with the woefully inadequate appro- 
priations that exist nationwide for this 
type of care. 

Some persons may say, “We do not 
want Federal Government interference.” 
But the hospitals are not complaining 
about this bill. In Louisiana, we spend 
$15 per patient per day in our State gen- 
eral hospitals, the charity hospitals, as 
they are called in New Orleans. Yet, in 
the mental institutions our expenditures 
as I recall, are around $3, or even less 
than $3, which is exceedingly small. 

Of course, that was not the only item 
that was lost in this conference report. 
My guess is that if we go back to con- 
ference we can get some of what was lost. 
As one who has been in conference a 
couple of times and has seen us lose what 
we fought for and adopted in the Senate, 
it seems to me maybe we do not fight 
hard enough; maybe we die too easily, 
after we have fought for something on 
the Senate floor and had it prevail in the 
Senate. What has happened rather fre- 
quently is that in a number of instances 
Senators who voted to place a certain 
provision in the bill, feeling they had done 
all they could do, gave up. The Sena- 
tor from New York quoted a song; he 
said they felt they had gone about as 
far as they could go and nothing much 
more could be done. 

Frankly, it seems to me we make the 
conference report more difficult to agree 
to when we drop out of the conference 
report provision for the unfortunate and 
the underprivileged. It makes it hard 
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for conference reports to prevail when 
that happens. 

One of these days we may be able to 
do something about it. Perhaps we can 
this time. As a matter of fact, I think 
there is some chance of achieving some- 
thing now. A book entitled “As a Man 
Thinketh” has always been an inspira- 
tion to me. The book states it has been 
usual for a man to say that many are 
slaves because one is the oppressor; let 
us hate the oppressor. Now there is a 
tendency to reverse the judgment and 
say one man is an oppressor because 
many are slaves; let us despise slaves. 

As one who has lost a number of 
times, who is trying to do something for 
the most distressed people of them all, 
this Senator feels we ought to try harder. 
If there are two different points of view, 
maybe we can make our position prevail. 
If not this time, perhaps next time. 

I recall that some time ago someone 
told me, in a joking way, “Well, Senator, 
you are not going to do anything for old 
grandma.” I said, “Well, it is a cinch 
I will not do anything if I do not offer an 
amendment.” 

So it is now. I see nothing to be lost 
by trying to do something for the suffer- 
ing, wretched humanity of this Nation, 
the most neglected of them all; and this 
conference report will leave them out. 

That is only a part of it. It would be 
a fine thing to enable persons to earn 
$150 a month and still continue to re- 
ceive their social security benefits. It 
would be a wonderful thing if we could 
get it by rejecting the conference report. 
I believe it could be done. I believe 
there is a good prospect of doing some- 
thing about the other provisions. 

As a matter of fact, we could very well 
adopt one provision that the House sent 
to us and we took out. I refer to the 
provision which would have benefited 
workers who did not have enough quar- 
ters to come under coverage, and had 
only one quarter of coverage for every 
two quarters that had expired since 
1952. They would have been covered 
if they had worked 2% years in covered 
employment in the last 10 years. We 
could take that provision. It would be 
a big improvement. It would benefit 
200,000 people in this country. 

What happened in this conference re- 
port was that the House had some good 
provisions in the bill that the Senate 
knocked out, and the Senate had some 
good provisions in the bill that the 
House knocked out. I think the com- 
promise should have been, “We will take 
the benefits you gave to the rank and 
file of the people, and you take the bene- 
fits we gave, and we will agree on it.” 

That is what I thought we were doing 
when we took out the provision relating 
to the quarters of coverage, so we could 
get the House to agree to some of our 
provisions. Instead, the compromise 
was that if the House would drop out 
what they did for the people, we would 
drop what we had done for them. That 
is what happened. 

We pared the provision on earnings 
to the point where only 10 percent of 
the benefits were left in the bill. Then 
we proceeded to tear down what the 
House had put in for increased coverage 
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of persons, and we knocked out the 
benefits that 200,000 people would have 
received. We knocked out the provision 
enabling persons who are not disabled, 
but are still unable to work any longer, 
or who cannot get a job any longer, to 
retire at age 62. 

We lost on those provisions. 

Mr. President, let me stress this. On 
the social security benefits, whereas the 
Senate had provided $1 billion of bene- 
fits, the conferees bring back to the 
Senate benefits of $50 million—5 per- 
cent of what the Senate put in the bill 
for the benefit of the working people, 
the conferees are bringing back to the 
Senate. 

We could get much more than that. 
We could get more than that just by 
taking in full measure what the House 
put in the bill. The House would have 
to agree to it. The rank-and-file of 
the people would be better off than they 
would be as a result of the bill which 
the conferees have brought to the Sen- 
ate. Think what a fine thing it would 
be, if the bill were passed and if the 
President signed it into law, if we 
merely put back into the bill what the 
conferees took out, the provision that a 
man could make $150 a month and still 
draw his full social security benefits. 
What a fine thing it would be when the 
President signed the bill into law. The 
Vice President could say, “Look what we 
did for the workingmen of the country. 
It happened during our administration.” 

A number of Senators sponsored it. I 
remember at least two Republican Sen- 
ators who fought vigorously for it a long 
time, not to mention outstanding Dem- 
ocrats. But the administration, if it 
signed it into law, would get some credit 
for it. Think what a fine thing it would 
be to put those items back into the 
bill. Instead, we have yanked out all 
the good parts. We did bring back the 
Kerr amendment. There was never 
any controversy about it. That had 
been cleared from the Bureau of the 
Budget right on down—I cannot say this 
with certainty, but I feel it is the case— 
to the Senate committee. 

There was no doubt that that would 
be the case. We did not discuss the 
House language on that point. That was 
agreed to before the conference started. 
That is a fine thing, because it will be a 
major improvement in public welfare. 

Out of all we had to work on in the 
conference, we brought very little back 
in other respects. In my judgment, we 
could have done quite a bit about other 
things. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for some observa- 
tions? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may yield to the Senator from Colorado 
for 1 minute or 2 minutes, protecting my 
right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Louisiana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I wish to congratulate 
the Senator on the fine speech he has 
made. I should like to have him listen 
to me, because I think it is particularly 
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fine that he would take all this time to 
make the speech. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I was glad to yield to the Senator, 
but his leader, whom I dearly love, as 
much as I love the Senator from Colo- 
rado, was trying to tell me something 
at the same time the Senator was speak- 
ing. Ibeg the Senator’s pardon. Ishall 
devote my attention entirely to him. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I said I thought it was 
fine the Senator would do this, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that last night 
we faced the situation that the Senator 
said he wished to speak at great length. 
Today and tomorrow his leader is resting. 

Iam sure I am not in a different situa- 
tion from many other Senators. It 
simply happens that this is the one night 
in the year I have my entire family to- 
gether. The Appropriations Committee 
met all day today, from 10:30 a.m. 
until 6 p.m. 

I think it would be fine if all Senators 
could be treated in the same way. I 
think it would be fine if we could also 
go off on vacations. I do not desire a 
vacation. All I should like is to be 
treated as a gentleman. 

I think it is very generous of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana to cover so much 
ground and to speak so long while his 
leader is off having a vacation these 
2 days, when many of us are paying 
great personal penalties—not penalties 
otherwise, but forfeiting great personal 
privileges—in order to be present to 
attend to the Senate's business. 

I simply wished to make that remark, 
because I think we have a right as Sen- 
ators to be treated as Senators and as 
gentlemen. I do not think we are being 
treated that way when we are held in 
the Senate hour after hour after hour 
without any idea or concept as to when 
we may reach a, vote. 

I thank the Senator. I know he is 
not in accord with my remarks, but I 
thank the Senator for yielding so that 
I could make them. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would not wish to inconvenience 
the Senator for a moment. I have a 
speech to make. I told some of my 
friends in this body that if they wished 
to leave and to attend some function be- 
tween 7 o’clock and 9 o’clock I expected 
I would talk beyond 9 o’clock and, lest 
there be any doubt about it, I assured 
them I would not conclude my speech 
before 9 o’clock. 

I assure the Senator that if he wishes 
to go home for a while, we will give him 
adequate notice so that he may return. 
I did not demand a yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I will let the 
Senator know that I expect to finish 


some time after a while. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am glad 
to yield. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Will the Senator yield 
to me so that I may suggest the absence 
of a quorum? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I could only do that with unani- 
mous consent. I would be reluctant to 
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impose that request upon the Senate at 
this particular time. It seems to me 
that it would be a little premature. I 
have a few more things to say which are 
not as interesting as some of the things 
I hope to say later this evening. That 
being the case, I would say that if we are 
to make other Senators come to the 
Chamber it will be better to wait a short 
time, perhaps about a half hour or so. 
Then if the Senator wishes to make the 
suggestion again, if he is still in the 
Chamber, I shall be delighted. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield to me 
with the understanding that he will not 
lose his right to the floor? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I will yield 
to the Senator, if I have an understand- 
ing that my right to the floor is 
protected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I was 
quite interested in the suggestion made 
by the Senator from Colorado about 
joining his family. I was wondering if 
that was prompted by an article which 
appears in the Washington Daily News 
for Saturday, August 27, which is headed 
“KENNEDY Relaxes.” 

The article reads: 

HYAWNIs Port, Mass., August 27.—Senator 
JOHN KenneDY settled down today to a final 
weekend of relaxation at his summer home 
on Cape Cod before embarking on his full- 
scale campaign for the Presidency. 

Senator Kennepy flew here last night, ac- 
companied by his brother and campaign 
manager, Robert, and a group of aids. 

Pierre Salinger, the Kennedy press secre- 
tary, said Senator KENNEDY planned “a 100- 
percent vacation” of swimming and boating. 
He is to return to Washington Monday after 
. et at Boston for a private fundraising 

unch, 


Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
South Dakota has been around here a 
little while. He finds it difficult to re- 
call any incident when the Senate of the 
United States has been treated as it is 
being treated tonight. 

I am not referring to the speech of 
the able Senator from Louisiana. I 1 
think the Senator from Louisiana has a 
right and certainly a privilege to dwell 
upon the points in the conference report 
as long as he desires to do so. With re- 
spect to many of the points the Senator 
has made, I think I would find myself in 
considerable sympathy. 

I do think, Mr. President, that it is a 
hypocritical thing when Senators are 
present in the Chamber making the kind 
of fight the Senator from Louisiana is 
making tonight, when other Senators 
try to have the country think they are 
leading a battle for a medical care pro- 
gram and in some way absent them- 
selves and enjoy privileges denied to 
other Senators who try to stay here in 
order that the Senate can accomplish its 
business. 

I hope that some way may be devised 
so that some time before midnight, at 
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least, the Senators who are present and 
whose families are in town can join 
them, before Sunday morning arrives. 
With respect to those of us whose fam- 
ilies are not in town, but who are some 
distance from home, at least we could 
get to bed before Sunday morning 
breaks. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator can go home now if 
he wishes to. I am going to talk for 
a while. I have a few more things to 
say. I do not care to inconvenience the 
Senator. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
Senator from South Dakota wishes to 
be present if there is going to be a vote 
tonight. Can the Senator say there will 
not be a vote tonight? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I think I can 
assure the Senator that it will be a while 
before we vote tonight. I am not in- 
sisting on a vote tonight. I do not see 
the necessity for it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The yea- 
and-nay vote has been ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I did not ask 
for it. I did not insist upon it. I took 
the attitude I was not going to demand 
one. Other Senators insisted on that. 
They had to have it that way. If other 
Senators wish to insist that Senators be 
present until we vote, they can abide by 
their own decisions. I did not insist on it. 

I rather felt at the time that I finished 
saying what I had to say we would vote. 
If it did not look as though I would win 
the vote, I thought perhaps I would not 
insist on a yea-and-nay vote. I believe 
the Senator himself has offered amend- 
ments in that way a great many times. 
A Senator would like to win. I did not 
insist on the yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota is not quarreling 
at all with the right of the Senator from 
Louisiana to take all of the time he de- 
sires. The Senator from South Dakota 
was wondering, in view of the fact that 
earlier in the evening the Senator from 
Louisiana did give assurance there would 
not be any vote before 9 o'clock, if the 
Senator might give assurance there 
would not be any vote before midnight. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes, I think 
I can assume that responsibility. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Could the Senator give 
us some assurance there will not be a vote 
before 6 o’clock in the morning? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, that is a little too much to ask. I 
have never talked that long, to the best 
of my recollection. I have a few more 
things to say. I can assure the Senator 
he is safe until midnight. I can imagine 
he could be assured of a half hour's 
notice, or an hour’s notice. 

How much time does the Senator need 
to get down here? 

Mr. ALLOTT. The evening with my 
family is now wasted, and I do not wish 
to stand on personal privilege. However, 
I do say that I object. This happens to 
be the one night in the year that I could 
have spent with my entire family. I ob- 
ject to spending it here, when the so- 
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called leader of the other party is spend- 
ing 2 days on vacation. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I think the 
Senator ought to be with his family, and 
I urge him to go now. Go. I wish him a 
good rest. When the time arrives when 
I feel I have said all I wish to say on 
the subject I will undertake to see that 
the Senator is notified that we are pre- 
paring to vote. What could be more fair 
than that? Very few Senators would 
give me that consideration. Many times 
the Senate votes on an important issue 
without waiting for me to return from 
Louisiana or somewhere else. What 
greater cooperation could the Senator 
from Colorado ask? 

Mr. ALLOTT. What the Senator has 
mentioned has happened to all of us, If 
the Senator wishes to talk, I have no 
quarrel with his talking. So far as his 
interest in mutual health is concerned, 
he does not enfold this concern alone in 
his own bosom. Many of the rest of us 
have fought this fight for many years in 
different ways. I do not quarrel with 
his right to talk. I do quarrel about the 
creation of a situation which holds 96, 
98, or 99 Senators here while one Sena- 
tor is taking a 2-day vacation. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
yield, without losing his right to the 
floor? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to propound a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. As I understand, an 
order was entered earlier in the day that 
when the Senate recesses, it recess until 
10 o’clock on Monday morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Was not the 
agreement that when the Senate con- 
cludes its business today that it stand in 
recess until Monday? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. President, a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Assuming the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana, and my 
very distinguished and amiable friend, 
continues his discussion, it will not be 
necessary to have regard for the clock or 
the calendar or to push the clock back, 
and whenever the Senator concludes his 
discussion the Senate will still be in a 
position where it can vote, in view of the 
fact that the yeas and nays have already 
been ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Notwithstanding the 
fact that we may arrive at the hour of 
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midnight, or any hour beyond midnight, 
the order for the yeas and nays will still 
obtain, and if the Senate is in session, 
it is still under a mandate, so to speak, 
to vote under the yea and nay order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question would recur when no Senator 
desired to speak further. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry, only for 
clarification. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Therefore it does not 
make any difference how much discussion 
there may be, whether it be an hour, 2 
hours, 3 hours, or 4 hours, once the dis- 
cussion has languished, and no other 
Senator seeks recognition, at that point 
the question recurs on the conference 
report? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, do I correctly understand that not- 
withstanding the agreement that when 
the Senate concludes its business at 12 
o’clock tonight, the Senate would con- 
clude its business today and stand in 
recess until 10 o’clock on Monday? That 
was the agreement. I believe it is writ- 
ten down somewhere, but the Senate does 
not conclude its business when this day 
has expired, does it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. When 
the Senate concludes its business today 
or tonight, it will recess until 10 o’clock 
on Monday morning, but that does not 
mean that it must adjourn at 12 o'clock. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Presiding Officer. Then we shall not 
conclude at 12 o’clock. 

There is an article that I believe 
would be of great interest to Senators 
which appeared in Harper’s magazine, 
issue of February 1959, which discusses 
the subject of mental illness. It is en- 
titled “A Better Break for the Mentally 
III.“ and was written by John Bartlow 
Martin. It reads as follows: 

Until quite recently, most States locked up 
their mental patients in the most horrifying 
kind of madhouses, and forgot about them. 
But today these hospitals are changing 
dramatically and fast—while new methods of 
treatment offer fresh hope for coping with 
our No. 1 health problem. 

Today more Americans are in hospitals for 
mental illness than for polio, cancer, heart 


disease, tuberculosis, and all other diseases 
combined. 


Mr. President, I hope Senators who 
are in conference on the other side of 
the aisle will hear what I have to say. 

There are more patients in mental 
hospitals today than there are in hos- 
pitals for all other diseases combined, 
more than all of them put together, We 
are asked to approve a conference re- 
port providing aid for the aged to help 
them pay their medical bills. Yet here 
are poor, suffering, pitiful, wretched 
creatures, who constitute more than half 
the people who are in hospitals. 

What are we going to do for them? 
Zero. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
great Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare informed us only last year 
that he had started a crusade to do 
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something about the problem, that the 
program was rolling, and that help was 
on its way to these poor wretches, the 
same Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare said that he would have to 
recommend against the program. He 
threatened the conference report with a 
veto if we do anything to help these 
poor wretches who are living an exist- 
ence that is really not good enough for 
lowly animals. 

Half the space in all American hospitals 
is taken up with mental patients—some 
850,000 of them. It has been estimated that, 
as things stand now, 1 of every 12 Ameri- 
can children born today will spend part of 
his life in a mental hospital. 


Think of that. If he is there for 1 
year, the chances are 50-50 that he will 
never come out alive. If he is there 5 
years, the chances are 16 to 1 that he 
will never come out alive. If he is there 
for 10 years, the chances are 99 to 1 that 
he will never come out alive. That is 
one of out every 12 born today that we 
decline to do anything about with this 
conference report. 


Mental illness is unquestionably Amer- 
ica’s No. 1 health problem. 


We propose to do great things about 
the No. 2 problem, the No. 3 problem, the 
No. 4 problem, and the No. 5 problem, but 
the No. 1 health problem, which is the 
most neglected of them all, is the one 
that we shall do the least about. 


They were usually prison-like, walled-off 
from the community. People viewed them 
as places to be shunned and, if possible, for- 
gotten. 

But today for the first time there is real 
hope that all this may change. So far it is 
only a hope; but it has solid foundations— 
new discoveries, new ideas, and an awak- 
ened public concern. 


People will not think that we have an 
awakened public concern if we vote for 
the conference report, and thus march 
down the hill, after having marched up 
the hill. 


Why do we have State hospitals at all? 
How are they changing? Why? What is 
likely to happen to them? 

Dr. Benjamin Kovitz, clinical director of 
Columbus State Hospital, in Ohio—one of 
the thousands of devoted unsung doctors 
who have treated the mentally ill during the 
years when hope was slender indeed—recent- 
ly said: 

“The first reason mental hospitals came in- 
to existence was that we had to have a place 
for people that just couldn't fit in. They 
had to go somewhere. The State hospital 
started a hundred years ago, when it was 
realized that local county homes and jails 
could seldom do an adequate job. So one 
thing the mental hospital does is to give the 
community some place to send a person who 
is disturbing, incomprehensible, fighting, 
and so on. 

“Then, from the start, it was observed that 
patients get better simply by being sent into 
this kind of place. In the last part of this 
last century the emphasis changed. Freud 
came along, and dynamic psychiatry, and we 
began to make an effort to really understand 
what was before considered meaningless. 
And we began to try to apply this under- 
standing in therapy. In this century the 
somatic therapies came along—hydrotherapy, 
insulin, and metrazol shock, electroshock, 
and now the new drugs—and the hospital 
came to be viewed as a place to help people 
get well. 
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“In addition, we now want to make a hos- 
pital serve as a place where people can do 
research. And at the same time we can train 
new doctors in psychiatry. And so the third 
hospital function has developed—research 
and training. 

“The State hospital has worked, it has 
served some social need, as has the penal sys- 
tem, but it needs a lot of overhauling and a 
lot of its time-honored conceptions chal- 
lenged.” 

THE STATES ATTACK THE SNAKEPITS 

Primary responsibility for the care of the 
mentally ill has traditionally rested with 
the States. Until a few years ago the States 
discharged their responsibility poorly. Al- 
most any State hospital presented a picture 
of falling plaster, leaky plumbing, hopelessly 
overworked doctors, and utter neglect of the 
patients. The States were trying to “care 
for” mental patients for an average of 61.74 
per patient per day (88 cents in Tennessee). 
But a few years ago major reform began in 
the States. Its impetus came from the Fed- 
eral Government. 

During World War II the rejection and 
discharge of soldiers for psychiatric reasons 
made the Nation realize its stake in mental 
health, and in 1946 Congress passed the Na- 
tional Mental Health Act. This act estab- 
lished the National Institute of Mental 
Health at Bethesda, Md., one of seven Insti- 
tutes concerned with various diseases. The 
Institute conducts research of its own at 
Bethesda. It also grants money to research- 
ers elsewhere, to medical schools for train- 
ing more psychiatrists, and to States for 
community mental health services. 

After the passage of the act of 1946 the 
States bestirred themselves. They started 
to build buildings. They hired more doctors, 
nurses, and attendants and raised their sal- 
aries. They matched Federal grants. They 
reorganized their mental health depart- 
ments. They established preventive pro- 
grams—community clinics, child-guidance 
clinics, outpatient clinics. By 1953 the States 
were spending three times what they had 
spent on their State hospitals 9 years be- 
fore—half a billion dollars a year. Some 
States had multiplied their expenditures 
fantastically during that same period—Kan- 
sas by 610 percent. Capital outlays become 
enormous—New York alone spent $350 mil- 
lion building hospitals. New research and 
training centers were set up. Salaries were 
increased until in some States mental health 
Officials were earning more than Governors. 
State spending far outran Federal. 

Why all the sudden interest? Citizens’ 
groups, such as the National Association for 
Mental Health and the National Committee 
Against Mental Illness, helped arouse it. So 
did journalists. As the stigma of insanity 
began to diminish, it became possible to 
discuss insanity publicly. Governors dis- 
covered that mental health had become the 
third biggest item in their budgets, exceeded 
only by schools and roads. About the same 
time the new psychiatric drugs came along, 
encouraging citizens to believe that psychot- 
ics can be cured—that pouring money into 
State hospitals isn’t pouring money down a 
rathole, Finally, during the prosperous 
postwar years, the country could afford to 
attend to the sick. 

Not only is public interest higher; public 
understanding is more sophisticated. Not 
many years ago public interest could be 
stirred only by exposés of firetrap buildings 
or brutal beatings in State hospitals. To- 
day people tend to take it for granted that 
buildings must be satisfactory and care 
humane; they want to know what is being 
done to treat the patients, for they have 
come to realize that if nothing is done for 
patients they are not much more likely to get 
well in a gleaming new building than in a 
rotting old one—that brains are needed as 
well as bricks. Two alternative ways of 
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dealing with an overcrowded hospital pres- 
ent themselves: Get more of the patients out, 
or prevent new ones from going in. 

Getting more out means curing more. 
This means primarily more doctors, nurses, 
and attendants. They do not exist. So the 
States have turned to spending money on 
training them. It also means finding new 
treatments, for if a pill should be found that 
was specific for schizophrenia—a possibility 
so remote that most psychiatrists consider it 
an idle dream—the hospitals could be half 
emptied overnight. So the States have 
turned to spending money on research. 

Preventing patients from entering the hos- 
pital means better community outpatient 
clinics, which would find and treat mentally 
ill persons early, and it means keeping 
patients who don't need mental hospitals 
out of them, such as some aged persons. 
The State hospital becomes more and more 
a link in a chain that includes school, clinic, 
court, aftercare homes, and rehabilitation 
services. 


DOES GETTING OUT MEAN GETTING WELL? 


At present, State spending on hospitals 
has reached a high plateau. Some Gover- 
nors feel that the mental health program has 
been running away with the State budget 
and the time has come to stabilize. 

Traveling around the country, one gets the 
impression that the State hospital programs 
of Kansas and Massachusetts are among the 
Nation’s best. These programs owe their 
superiority in no small part to being inte- 
grated with the programs of the Menninger 
Clinic in Kansas, and Harvard University and 
other colleges in Massachusetts, The same 
kind of thing has been done in several 
other States. But all too often State hos- 
pitals have remained isolated, backward 
snake pits scorned and shunned by psy- 
chiatrists in the ivory towers of universities 
and private clinics. 

At the end of 1956 there was startling 
news: For the first time ever—except for 
a slight decline in 1948—the number of 
patients in our State hospitals declined. 
Since 1945 the number of patients had been 
increasing by about 10,000 a year. But by 
the end of 1956, 34 States had discharged 
as many patients as they took in that year— 
or even more—and the U.S. total declined by 
7,000. This was true even though in 1956 first 
admissions rose to their highest point in 
history. 

In 1957 the State hospital population 
dropped another 3,000, and the 1958 drop 
has been estimated at nearly that of 1956. 
Why? 

Nobody was sure. 
to be involved. 

By 1956 the new psychiatric drugs were 
controlling patients and enabling many to 
leave the hospital who could not have left 
without them. The new atmosphere of hope 
among patients, doctors, attendants, and 
relatives helped some patients recover. 


Mr. President, I digress to say that 
that is a very important item in the 
whole picture—hope. The fact that 
people can have hope that something 
will be done for them, and that even- 
tually they will be free to lead normal, 
happy lives again, has much to do with 
the possibility of restoring them to 
health. 

The number of hospital employees—doc- 
tors, nurses, attendants, others—had doubled 
in 10 years. Nursing homes, “halfway 
houses,” after-care clinics, vocational re- 
habilitation, and other devices helped 
bridge the gap between the hospital and the 
community. 

Doctors in private practice kept some 
patients out of State hospitals by treating 
them with the new drugs. New psychiatric 
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wings in general hospitals were having the 
same effect. Early diagnosis in community 
clinics sometimes prevented hospitalization. 
But these factors apparently had not yet 
stemmed the tide of new admissions, The 
new State programs to train their own 
psychiatrists—mostly 5-year plans—had not 
yet been felt much in State hospitals. 
Therefore, further reductions in State hos- 
pital populations may still be expected. 

Now, statistics and predictions in this 
field must be viewed with much caution. 
Criteria for discharge vary widely from place 
to place and from time to time. Moreover, 
the increase in readmissions suggests the 
possibility that more patients were being 
discharged on the new drugs only to re- 
lapse and return. Improved social services 
arranged homes and jobs for patients, 
thereby getting them out of the hospital 
but not necessarily in any better health. 
Finally, the States have spent so much 
money that their officials feel obliged to 
show results, and so they devised all sorts 
of means to get patients out of the hos- 
pital—several States, for example, have be- 
gun moving aged patients out of the hospital 
into nursing homes, which cuts down the 
hospital’s residents but may or may not be 
good for the patients: cleaning up one snake- 
pit by creating a hundred new smaller ones 
doesn’t help. 

Nevertheless, even a skeptic must admit 
that the care of the mentally ill in America 
has improved considerably in the last 10 
years and that—barring a serious economic 
collapse or other national emergency—the 

for further improvement have 
never been better. 


MONEY AND PSYCHIATRISTS 


What do we need for further improve- 
ment? More psychiatrists and more knowl- 
edge. Only about 2 percent of American 
doctors are certified psychiatrists. There 
are in the United States only 11,000 psychi- 
atrists (approximately half of whom are 
fully-trained and certified by the American 
Board of Neurology and Psychiatry). Only 
about 3,500 doctors are in mental hospitals, 
and not all of them are psychiatrists. It 
has been estimated that the country needs 
between 10,000 and 20,000 psychiatrists. But 
our training institutions are turning out 
not more than 500 new ones a year, 

To produce more psychiatrists, Dr. Daniel 
Blain, medical director of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association, has suggested that it 
may prove necessary to help medical educa- 
tion more. Dr. Bernard H. Hall of the Men- 
ninger Foundation wrote a few years back: 
“The training in psychiatry in many medi- 
cal schools is inferior to the training in all 
other specialties.” Even though the States 
are expanding their training programs, near- 
ly a third of the residencies in the country 
are unfilled today. For young doctors do 
not seem to want to become psychiatrists. 
Many consider that psychiatry is antireli- 
gious, accomplishes little and confines its 
practitioners in gloomy State institutions. 
Such attitudes begin as early as high school. 

But even if all the psychiatrists in the 
United States were put to work in a single 
hospital, they would not cure everybody 
there because they simply don’t know 
enough, any more than all the cancer spe- 
cialists in the country could save the lives 
of all the patients in a single cancer ward. 
The causes of the major psychoses remain 
to this day unknown, and so does the cure. 
The great need is for research. Yet the 
amount spent on research has been pitifully 
small. Until a few years ago the sum was 
Usually figured at about $6 million a year, 
nearly all provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment (which, incidentally, spent vastly 
more for research on hoof-and-mouth 
disease). 


Mr. President, that is interesting. 
Half the people who are in hospitals in 
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the United States are in mental institu- 
tions. Yet we spend more money on re- 
search for hoof and mouth disease, an 
animal disease, than for research to try 
to assist the wretched creatures whom 
the Senate proposes to ignore again 
tonight. I continue to read: 

Today the States alone are probably 
spending in the neighborhood of $15 million 
and important private money has become 
available. The total national expenditure 
on research is probably close to $30 million 
a year. 

Nevertheless, it is not a large sum com- 
pared to what is spent for research into 
other diseases. It is far less than the $53 
million spent on cancer research. 


Mr. President, I will appreciate the 
attention of the Chair, because I am 
getting ready to make a very important 
point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
ENGLE in the chair). 
be in order. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I was afraid 
the Chair was about to miss this point. 
I am perfectly prepared to suspend my 
remarks until the Chair is prepared to 
hear what I am about to say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is prepared. The Senate will be 
in order. 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. The point I 
make, Mr. President, is this: We spent 
almost $30 million—State, private, and 
Federal—for research. Incidentally, the 
Federal Government spent more money 
for research on hoof and mouth disease, 
as of the date of the article, than it did 
to relieve mental illness, although half 
the patients in American hospitals are 
mentally sick. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to the 
Senator from New York? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. First, Mr. 
President, I desire to bring this point to 
the attention of the distinguished Pre- 
siding Officer. That $30 million may 
seem to be a large expenditure; but at 
that point we were spending $53 million 
on cancer research, even though—as the 
article states—that was one-tenth of 
what Americans spent for chewing gum. 
Imagine that, Mr. President. 

Now I yield to the distinguished and 
able Senator from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I wished to be sure 
the Senator from Louisiana was not cast- 
ing any aspersion on the distinguished 
occupant of the chair, the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE]. I wished to be 
sure that none of the remarks of the 
Senator from Louisiana could be con- 
strued as an indication by him that he 
thought the Presiding Officer was inca- 
pable of understanding the point the 
Senator from Louisiana was making. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would never make such a sugges- 
tion. Certainly the distinguished Sen- 
ator from California can understand 
something in half the time it takes me 
to say it. 

But the problem was that the Pre- 
siding Officer was being informed of 
something else by a Senate staff member. 
Unfortunately, the Senator from New 
York has just entered the Chamber, and 
does not understand fully the point I was 
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making. Nevertheless, I am glad he is 
here to listen to what I have to say. 

Mr. KEATING. I am always glad to 
be here to listen to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I regret to 
observe that evidently the Senator from 
New York cannot remain to hear the 
rest of what I shall say. 

Mr, President, I return to the article, 
and now read further from it: 

Some experts believe that so much money 
is now available that it is embarrassing—it 
can't be spent because of the shortage of 
laboratories and trained research personnel. 


But the fact is, Mr. President, that 
much less than that is available for use 
in the field of mental illness, 

I read further: 

HOW REAL ARE “CURES” BY DRUGS? 

Much of the research being done today 
revolves around the new drugs. Since an- 
cient times when men have known that 
certain drugs influenced the human mind: 
alcohol, hashish, opium, peyotl, others. But 
drugs played little part in modern psy- 
chiatric practice until 1953, when Thorazine 
and Serpasil came along. Since then, the 
drug houses have marketed a large number 
of drugs, and more keep coming. Doctors 
used them eagerly, and they wrought an 
almost miraculous change in State hospi- 
tals—screaming died out on disturbed wards, 
patients kept their clothes on, restraint vir- 
tually ended, the use of electroshock declined 
dramatically, 

Studies are also being made of another 
class of drugs, the psychotogens, which seem 
to produce symptoms of insanity. Many of 
these are very ancient—peyotl, derived by 
the Aztecs from a cactus; teonanacatl, the 
sacred mushroom of the Aztecs; caapi, a drug 
prepared from a jungle vine in the rain 
forests of the Amazon; and others. Some 
are modern synthetics—mescaline, the active 
substance in peyotl, which produced the 
visions and hallucinations of the peyotl eater, 
and a new synthetic, a d-lysergic acid di- 
ethylamide tartrate, called LSD-25, perhaps 
the most powerful of all the psychotogens. 
Investigators have thought that could we 
but learn how LSD-25 and mescaline pro- 
duce “psychosis,” we might know what 
causes schizophrenia. 


Mr. President, imagine what could be 
done if sufficient funds were available. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I voted for the Sena- 
tor’s amendment; and he has made here, 
tonight, a very powerful argument for it. 
I wonder whether he made the same ar- 
gument to the conferees. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I made it for 
as long as they would listen, but they 
would not listen for longer than 3 hours. 
So then I decided to come here and pre- 
sent it to the Senate. 

Mr. COOPER. But we cannot do any- 
thing about it tonight. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If the Senate 
rejects the conference report, something 
can be done about it. But if the Senate 
agrees to the conference report, I agree 
that nothing can be done about it until 
another year. 

Mr. COOPER. What answer did the 
conferees give to the Senator’s argu- 
ment? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Well, al- 
though the Senate had voted to include 
mental illness under the program, the 
conferees voted to drop my amendment. 
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Only a year ago the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare said he 
was starting a crusade, because of the 
disgracefully deficient hospitals, which 
operate on a custodial basis, for the care 
of these wretched souls. But when the 
time came to vote to assist in the treat- 
ment of these poor people—and the 
States are spending only $4 a person for 
their treatment, although $15 a person 
is being spent in the general hospitals— 
then the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare actually hinted that he 
would have to suggest that the President 
veto the bill, although the Secretary 
himself had previously said he was con- 
ducting a crusade to accomplish the very 
thing for which the Senator from Ken- 
‘tucky and I voted. And let me say that 
Iam most grateful to the Senator from 
Kentucky for voting for it. 

So I am confident that we can accom- 
plish our purpose if we insist on it. 

Incidentally, I was the only one of the 
six Senate conferees to vote for that 
amendment. But after those 3 hours in 
the conference committee, one of the 
conferees moved to drop the amend- 
ment, and I was voted down. Confi- 
dentially, let me say that I could see it 
coming, and so could they. As a matter 
of fact, they called in the Senator from 
West Virginia, to give him the bad 
news about his amendment. And when 
he was leaving, they said to him, “You 
might as well take the Senator from 
Louisiana along with you.” The House 
conferees could see that the Senate con- 
ferees were about ready to yield, insofar 
as insisting on the inclusion of my 
amendment was concerned. 

In fact, the last three times I had 
anything to do with presenting to a 
conference committee an amendment to 
help needy, underprivileged people, re- 
gardless of their category, it seemed 
that the majority of the Senate con- 
ferees had voted against the provision 
or the amendment when it was before 
the Senate; and, in the conference 
committee, in very short order they 
voted to recede from the position the 
Senate had taken, and to accept the po- 
sition taken by the House. I believe 
that demonstrates my point that the 
Senate conferees simply do not fight 
hard enough for these things. When 
we appoint conferees, we should insist 
on the appointment of conferees who 
have voted for the provisions the Senate 
has decided to include in the bill. 

It seems that in this particular con- 
ference, the other conferees thought 
that 3 hours was all that should be 
allowed me to present to them my argu- 
ment in favor of the amendment. Evi- 
dently they thought that 3 hours was 
sufficient. However, they are having to 
work harder and longer now in order 
to try to get the conference report ap- 
proved here. 

Mr. President, if our conferees would 
work and would fight as hard as they 
should, we should be able to accomplish 
what we favor. But in view of what is 
done, that seems to happen very seldom. 

That being the case, I believe our con- 
ferees should work and should fight 
much harder than they generally have 
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been. I do not believe in giving up 
easily. I believe in trying and trying, 
and trying again. And even if there is 
little or no chance of winning, I still 
believe in trying, because it is a cinch 
that we never can win unless we try. 
Mr. President, I read further from the 
article to which I have been referring: 


State hospital doctors are inclined to be a 
trifle indifferent to research on causes—and 
no wonder, confronted as they are with vast 
assemblages of psychotic patients. Nobody 
knows why aspirin works, but it does; no- 
body knows how anesthesia works, but it 
does, The new drugs work; enough. 

No definitive evaluation of the drugs has 
yet been made. Dr. Nathan Kline's original 
study at Rockland State Hospital in New 
York showed that 22 percent of the patients 
who received Reserpine were able to leave 
the hospital. But how many relapse and 
return? Nobody is sure. 

Dr. Kline has said: “Cures? We don’t even 
talk about cures. We can't. If you'll tell me 
what schizophrenia is, then I'll tell you when 
we've cured it. I've seen patients on drugs 
who were symptom free. Is that a cure? 
I don’t know. In many fields of medicine, 
we're satisfied if we patch up a patient so he 
has only a limited disability. In surgery, for 
instance—an amputee isn't cured, but he 
can function to a limited extent. Only in 
psychiatry do people insist on total cures.” 

The new drugs are not accepted univer- 
sally. Some doctors deny they are any good. 
According to one doctor, “All we really know 
is that they keep the patient quiet without 
putting him to sleep.” A canvass of lead- 
ing investigators for the New York Annals 
showed that, while most considered the 
drugs efficacious, a minority did not and said 
so vehemently. For a time nearly everybody 
agreed that if the drugs did nothing else 
they at least facilitated psychotherapy; but 
recently even that has been questioned. 

Dr. L. G. Abood, a biochemist who heads 
the research work at Illinois University’s 
Neuropsychiatric Institute, has said: “The 
new drug therapy is not as good as was 
thought at first. Of course, the drugs have 
done a lot of good. You don't see the dis- 
turbed patients now that you used to. In- 
stead of being in a locked seclusion room 
they're staring at the TV set in a stupor. 
It’s easier on the attendants and the psychi- 
atrists. Whether it’s really easier on the pa- 
tients is a doubtful question. Every new 
therapy produces a sudden improvement in 
the hospital. EST did, metrazol, insulin, 
everything. But then it levels off. We feel 
this is happening with the drugs.” 

Dr. Abood went on: “Today in the rush 
to find new drugs we've lost sight of the 
fact that the real value of Thorazine and 
Reserpine lies in their experimental value. 
How are they active? Where? You 
can’t get around the fact that the real an- 
swer lies in understanding the chemistry 
of the brain. If you make an application 
for a grant today and say you're trying 
out drugs on patients, fine, you'll get the 
grant. But all the time, what you should 
be doing is trying to understand the chem- 
istry of the brain and the chemistry of 
these drugs.” 

Dr. Abood said, “All around the country 
we have good laboratories, but there isn't 
enough basic work being done. For exam- 
ple, when you stimulate a nerve, what hap- 
pens to the energy mechanism? We're 
studying the link between function and 
chemistry. I think this is where the ulti- 
mate secret of life itself lies.“ 

For many years there was a great shortage 
of doctors, nurses, and attendants to care 
for tuberculars and epileptics. But sudden- 
ly major discoveries were made in how to 
treat both. And immediately the tuber- 
culosis sanitoriums and epileptic hospitals 
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began to close, and there was a surplus 
of personnel. Today we have a great short- 
age of doctors and nurses in mental hospi- 
tals. It can only be relieved, in the long 
run, by some major scientific breakthrough. 
And increasingly it appears that in this 
field such a breakthrough depends upon 
basic research. 

What is the future of the State mental 
hospital? “The big State hospitals are bank- 
rupt without exception,” Dr. Harry Solomon 
of Boston Psychopathic said a while back, 
“What will come to take its place I don't 
know.” 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. For a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. BUSH. I wonder if the Senator 
would be kind enough to indulge me for 
a moment to allow me to insert in the 
Recorp a telegram which some of his 
frends sent to the Honorable Jonn F. 
KENNEDY a few moments ago? It has 
some bearing on the situation we are in 
at the moment. I would not want to put 
it in the Recor unless the Senator was 
agreeable to it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I do not 
think it belongs in my remarks. 

Mr. BUSH. It should not be identi- 
fied with the Senator’s remarks. I am 
sure of that. I would not ask that it be 
incorporated in the Senator’s remarks. 
In fact, I would be glad to consent that 
it appear at the conclusion of the Sen- 
ator’s speech. Simply as a matter of 
interest to the Senator, we have wired 
our distinguished colleague asking him 
if he would not help us bring this matter 
to a close, and I thought the Senator 
would be interested at the moment in 
what some of us had wired him. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I regret that 
we do not have the Vice President in the 
chair. I have not seen him since I came 
here at 11 o'clock this morning. I had 
hoped I would have an opportunity to 
speak to the Vice President, because, 
after all, he is the Presiding Officer of 
the Senate. Think of the opportunity I 
would have if I could have him sit in the 
chair and hear this problem as I have 
outlined it for the last several hours. 

Mr. BUSH. The Vice President is 
available. If we could just come to a 
vote, he would be here to break a tie 
if there should be a tie. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Sen- 
ator encourages me when he says this 
looks like a tie vote and that the Vice 
President will be in his chair. 

Mr. BUSH. I would never have men- 
tioned it if the Senator had not sug- 
gested there would be that close a 
vote. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I did not 
have that in mind. My thought is that 
somebody is going to be elected Presi- 
dent. I think it will be either the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts or the Vice 
President of the United States. My 
reaction is that I would have had a good 
prospect if I had the Vice President hear 
this speech on a great unmet problem. 

Mr. BUSH. The telegram was sent 
in good spirit by several friends of the 
Senator from Massachusetts. We joined 
in apprising him of this situation. I 
think the Senator would be interested 
in what we said to him. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I think it 
should go in the Recorp, but I am re- 
luctant to yield for that purpose, be- 
cause once in a while a Senator is as- 
sociated with certain sentiments. I have 
not seen the wire. Perhaps if I saw 
the telegram I would be more disposed 
to having it in the RECORD. 

The Senator knows that during the 
McCarthy discussion some years ago, 
on the question of whether a Senator 
should be censured 

Mr. BUSH. I can assure the Senator 
there is no censure matter involved 
here. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Since the 
Senator placed in the Recorp a state- 
ment reflecting discredit on his col- 
eagues, it was suggested that he should 
be censured for it. 

I would not wish to be associated with 
anything like that. 

Mr. BUSH. I will say to the Senator, 
that is not in any way a censure. This 
is a sort of plea for help; that is all. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I cannot agree to put the telegram 

in the RECORD. 

Mr. BUSH. Very well. 
the request. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
suggests that I am waging a filibuster. 
Perhaps by the Senator's definition I am. 
There was a great Republican Senator 
who, fortunately, is still living, who 
served in this body. I refer to former 
Senator George Malone of Nevada. I 
served with him on the Committee on 
Finance for a number of years. He had 
a definition of a filibuster with which I 
agree. He said that a filibuster is a long 
speech with which one does not agree. 
If one agrees with it, it is a profound 
debate. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I with- 
draw the request. I thought if we re- 
ferred to the Senator’s remarks as being 
@ filibuster it certainly would not hurt 
him in the State of Louisiana. If the 
Senator prefers, I shall certainly with- 
draw the request. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator would be inaccurate if 
he said I was filibustering, by my defini- 
tion. I do not intend to prevent this 
from coming to a vote. My feeling 
about a lengthy speech is that if the 
purpose of the speech is to prevent the 
issue ever coming to a vote it is a fili- 
buster. However, if the maker of the 
long speech does not so intend, it is not a 
filibuster. 

I tell the Senator in all conscience, for 
what is in the bill I would like to see 
the bill passed. I am hopeful we shall 
be able to get more. That is why I wish 
to go back to conference, in the hope of 
getting more. I do not think we run 
much risk of losing what we have, so I 
am advocating that we follow this pro- 
cedure. 

The purpose of the speech is that I 
hope to persuade some Senators to go 
along with me. Even if I do not per- 
suade a single Senator, at least the 
speech is worth the effort, so far as this 
Senator is concerned. 

Of course, that is what makes one per- 
son think another person is conducting 
a filibuster. If one does not agree with 
the speech, one does not think it is very 
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profound. That being the case, such a 
person thinks, “It is a filibuster, because 
I do not agree with it.” 

George Malone, so far as I know, was 
the author of that definition. I know 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Nevada recalls it was George Malone who 
many times stood on this floor and said 
exactly that. He was one of the great 
Republican Senators of this body. 

A number of times I observed George 
stand on the floor of the Senate and 
makes his position well understood, al- 
though it took a little time to do it. I 
also say that I am not approaching any 
of George Malone’s records. I have a 
long way to go to get to that. I am not 
really trying to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I raise a 
point of order. The Senator from 
Louisiana has not yielded for a ques- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana has the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
making the point of order as to whether 
the Senator from Louisiana is out of 
order. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not yield for a point of order. 
I shall continue with my statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana has the floor, 
and can yield only for a question. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, I can 
raise a point of order at any time, if the 
Senator is out of order. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I shall continue my speech. I do 
not care to yield the floor. If some Sena- 
tor cares to make a speech, I shall be 
glad to cooperate with him, perhaps by 
unanimous consent. 

I am sorry I have not been able to 
agree with other unanimous-consent re- 
quests. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I will yield for a question. . Mr. 
President, I must ask the Presiding Offi- 
cer to protect my rights to the floor, be- 
cause I can only yield for a question. I 
know the Presiding Officer has been dil- 
igent. I will say that he has been one 
of the most diligent Presiding Officers I 
have ever seen. I am pleased to say that 
the great junior Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Burpick] has heard almost 
my entire speech. He has sat and pre- 
sided over the Senate all this time. My 
guess is that he will soon break the great 
record established by the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. BYRD], who at one 
time set a fantastic record for presiding 
over the Senate for a long period of time. 

Mr. President, I now yield for a ques- 
tion to the distinguished able, talented, 
clever, and brilliant Senator from the 
State of New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, does 
not the distinguished, able and brilliant 
Senator from Louisiana feel that the 
Presiding Officer is entitled to our com- 
mendation—indeed, to our sympathy? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, when it comes down to consider- 
ing a speech with which one disagrees 
it is easier to make a speech with which 
another disagrees than it is to listen to 
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a speech with which he himself dis- 
agrees. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That has 
been my experience. I yield for a fur- 
ther question, Mr. President. 

Mr. KEATING. Would the Senator 
from Louisiana have any objection to 
having printed in the Recorp the tele- 
gram mentioned by our distinguished 
colleague from Connecticut, at the end 
of his remarks? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, when I yield the floor any Senator 
can ask for recognition. As a matter 
of fact, some Senator suggested a while 
back that perhaps we ought to quit until 
Monday and then permit the junior 
Senator from Louisiana to be recognized. 
It seems to me that it would be most 
immodest for me to insist upon some- 
thing like that. I think every Senator 
has a right to ask for recognition and 
to speak. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield for a question. 

Mr. KEATING. Would the Senator 
be able in any way to advise us or to 
give us any guidance as to the hour at 
which he might terminate his remarks? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thought I gave the Senator some 
assurance that he could depend upon 
my remarks not being terminated before 
12 o’clock. I am surprised the Senator 
is present now. 

Mr. KEATING. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. I yield for a 
question, Mr. President. 

Mr. KEATING. Was it not the under- 
standing given by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Louisiana that he would speak 
at least until 9 o'clock? Was 12 o'clock 
mentioned in our conversation? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not know what the Senate is 
going to do. Some Senator might wish 
to recess, or something. One never can 
tell. 

Some Senators wished to attend a 
party. I desired to make a speech. 
Therefore, I was perfectly willing to as- 
sure Senators there would not be any 
vote before 9 o’clock. For the further 
assurance of certain Senators who 
wished to go home and be with their 
families, I assured them they could de- 
pend upon there being no votes before 
12 o’clock. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am willing 
to give the Senator that assurance. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a question which 
has nothing to do with the telegram? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to the Senator for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr, COTTON. I note the Senator re- 
ferred to the record established by the 
great Senator from West Virginia as to 
presiding in the chair. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes, I did 
refer to that, 
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Mr, COTTON. May I ask the Senator 
who the Senator from West Virginia 
was? I am much interested in these 
historical matters. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I believe the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Byrp] 
has been known to preside continuously 
over the Senate for a longer period of 
time than any other Senator has sat con- 
tinuously in the chair. I believe it was 
nearly 24 hours—22'%4 hours. I think 
that is quite a feat. 

Mr. COTTON. The record of the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
is now in danger, is it? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I do not 
know that that is the case, since the 
Senate went into session only at 11 
o'clock this morning. 

Mr. President, I return to the article 
about a new hope we have for doing 
something for the mentally ill. 

Mr. McGEE. Myr. President, may we 
have order in the Chamber? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Hope is a 
very important thing. It is a sign of 
encouragement for one family in three 
which either has or will have a member 
of the family in a mental institution at 
some time during the life of the family 
members. 

I continue to read from the article to 
which I have referred, 

Dr. Solomon mentioned certain currents 
you can see now: (1) large numbers of pri- 
vate psychiatrists treating patients in their 
offices and keeping them out of hospitals— 


I suppose those would be the very 
fortunate people— 
psychiatric pavilions in general hospitals— 


Incidentally, that is one result of the 

bill. While we have all sorts of mental 
institutions, at least for 42 days we would 
be able to treat a mental patient in a 
general hospital; but if he were ad- 
mitted to a hospital designed to treat 
psychiatric cases, then the State would 
lose the Federal matching funds. To 
that degree, at least, general hospitals, 
or certain parts of general hospitals 
could be converted into hospitals for 
psychiatric care. If the conference re- 
port were to be adopted, by the very 
force of it, it would compel the conver- 
sion of hospitals all over the nation from 
general purposes into psychiatric pur- 
poses, so that patients would get the 
benefit of the 42 days of care that we 
yoted, and as surely as people would 
start to get the benefit of the provision, 
one of these days we will increase that 
feature, unless we decide to go after the 
poor masses who are huddled in the 
present institutions, the 850,000, 165,000 
of whom are over age 65. 
(3) more university hospitals; (4) the trend 
toward day hospitals—patients sleep at 
home at night but spend their days in the 
hospital, 

Hospitals appear to be moving toward 
greater freedom and closer ties with the 
community. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I have been listening to 
the distinguished Senator’s explanation 
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of the provisions of the bill. I should 
like to ask him if he does not agree with 
me that the people of whom he is speak- 
ing have one advantage over Senators 
in that they can go to bed when the sun 
goes down? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes, I would 
imagine that is probably the case. They 
can, Let me say to the Senator, how- 
ever, that the Senator can go to bed 
any time he wants to. It is all right 
for the Senator to leave and go to bed. 
He could be in bed now. I would be will- 
ing to vote for a recess. However, if 
the leadership wants to remain and Sen- 
ators also want to remain, I am flattered 
that they would wish to do so in order 
to hear my poor remarks. Nevertheless, 
it is fine to know that some Senators 
are sufficiently interested to listen, be- 
cause this is an area that in my judg- 
ment really needs some care and 
attention. 


Hospitals appear to be moving toward 
greater freedom and closer ties with the 
community through outpatient and after- 
care clinics, home-care plans even for acute 
patients, vocational guidance, halfway 
houses, day hospitals, night hospitals. un- 
locked wards, and so on. The community, 
not the hospital, ought to be the place for 
prevention, prehospital treatment, short- 
term care. 

The State hospital is the place for patients 
needing longer treatment. 

Dr. Henry Brill, of the New York State 
Department of Mental Hygiene, told me on 
a visit to Rockland State Hospital: Because 
of the drugs and other things. these hospi- 
tals will change their nature. Their tremen- 
dous rate of growth will cease. We'll come 
to a stabilized population or a gradual de- 
crease, The tremendous accretion of chronic 
schizophrenics will gradually dissolve. But 
because of the growing total population, 
they will be replaced by other elements of 
the population, other unsolved psychiatric 
problems.” He did not say so but may have 
had in mind alcoholics, the aged, and nar- 
cotics addicts, among others. “None of this 
is going to happen tomorrow,” he went on. 
“In New York we're still overcrowded, and 
our admission rates are still going up. But 
patients stay a shorter period of time. 

“The drugs had an effect on our building 
program. In some buildings we built wards 
for disturbed patients, then the drugs came 
along, and now we have to take out the 
inside security screens—we don’t need them 
any more. There's been a tremendous and 
a rapid change.” 

At the same time that the new drugs, the 
open hospital, and other innovations have 
generated a great ferment in the care of the 
mentally ill, American medicine has under- 
taken a nationwide survey of every aspect 
of mental illness—a survey which may be- 
come a landmark in medical history. Such 
a study was recommended in 1953 by Dr. 
Kenneth E. Appel, then president of the 
American Psychiatric Association. In Janu- 
ary of 1955 under the leadership of Dr, Ap- 
pel and Dr. Leo Bartemeier, chairman of 
the Council on Mental Health of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, the AMA and the 
American Psychiatric Association established 
a Joint Commission on Mental Illness and 
Health. Other national organizations joined. 

Congress appropriated $1,250,000 for a 3- 
year study; States and private sources sup- 
plied more. The Joint Commission opened 
an office in Cambridge, Mass., and set to 
work under the direction of Jack Ewalt, 
Massachusetts commissioner of mental 
health. 

It began major studies of various aspects 
of the care of mental patients and of the 
manpower available in the mental-health 
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field. It undertook a nationwide sampling 
to find out what kind of troubles people 
have and how they handle them. It began 
smaller studies of non-psychiatric mental- 
health resources, such as schools and 
churches of the epidemiology and etiology 
of mental disease, and the economics of 
mental illness, 

Dr. Ewalt has said: “We're not trying to 
paint a picture of the average hospital. 
We're trying to pick out the best things 
and see what makes them the best, so that 
we can tell a superintendent how to improve 
his hospital. In general, we're trying to 
figure out what should be the future of these 
mausoleums, the big state hospitals—trying 
to figure out where we are now and what 
we ought to do next.” 

The Commission will make recommenda- 
tions to Congress and to the States in the 
summer or fall of 1959. Its report may at 
last provide a rational basis for a national 
mental-health policy. 


THE IDEAL HOSPITAL 


Already, in a report for the World Health 
Organization, more experts on psychiatric 
care have envisioned an ideal hospital. They 
decided that most Western countries prob- 
ably needed at least one bed per thousand 
population, but in rural tropical Africa a 
tenth as many was enough. (Most Western 
countries now have about three beds per 
thousand.) 

The next step, however, should not be to 
build more beds, as has been done in the 
past. Rather, as soon as the hospital can 
provide essential custodial care, its staff 
members should reach out into the com- 
munity and devote a third of their time to a 
community mental-health program. They 
should inform the public about the hospital 
and the nature of mental illness. They 
should encourage private physicians and 
general hospitals to deal with simple psychi- 
atric conditions and promptly recognize 
those beyond their scope. They should set 
up an outpatient service and a day hospital. 
They should set up special clinics for special 
problems, such as alcoholics, epileptics, and 
children. And they should form clubs of 
patients who have been discharged from the 
hospital and direct their activities. 

The experts argued that the amount of 
money spent does not alone test a hos- 
pital’s quality. Quality is better measured 
by the average length of stay, the ratio be- 
tween the number of patients admitted and 
discharged, the capacity the hospital has to 
absorb patients from society and take care 
of them, the percentage of discharged 
patients who relapse and return, and, above 
all, the atmosphere of the hospital. On this 
last intangible point the experts wrote, “Too 
many psychiatric hospitals give the impres- 
sion of being an uneasy compromise between 
a general hospital and a prison. Whereas, in 
fact, the role they have to play is that of a 
therapeutic community.” 

The atmosphere of a hospital can be evalu- 
ated in numerous ways. How good are the 
relations between the medical director and 
the doctors under him, between the doctors 
and the attendants, between the attendants 
and the patients, among the patients them- 
selves? 

Does the hospital preserve the patient's 
individuality? (“In too many psychiatric 
hospitals still the patient is robbed of her 
personal possessions, her clothes, her name, 
and—should her head be lousy—even her 
hair. Every step, therefore, that can en- 
courage the patient’s self-respect and sense 
of identity should be taken.’’) 

Does the hospital assume that the patients 
are trustworthy? (“The locking of wards 
creates the urges to escape; the removal of 
knives and other elaborate and insulting pre- 
cautions have provoked many suicidal at- 
tempts. High walls, bars, armor-plated 
windows, bunches of keys, uniform clothing, 
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and all the other paraphernalia of prison 
make modern psychiatric treatment im- 
possible.“) 

Does the hospital reward patients’ good 
behavior rather than punish bad? Is it, for 
that matter, punitive at all? Does the hos- 
pital encourage patients’ initiative and re- 
sponsibility? Does it encourage visitors? 
Does life inside the hospital resemble as 
closely as possible life in the outside com- 
munity? (‘In a Western country where men 
and women mix freely at work and in rec- 
reation, it is obviously desirable that they 
should do so when in the mental hospital.“) 
Are the patients active—not merely busy, but 
busy at planned and purposeful activity? 

Once the proper atmosphere of the thera- 
peutic community has been established, the 
WHO experts wrote, the staff can build upon 
it specific types of treatment. They merely 
mentioned electroshock; they emphasized 
much more occupational and recreational 
therapy. They stressed group activities of 
all kinds, ranging from habit training for 
grossly deteriorated patients to art and music 
for others. 

“In their gradual return to social effec- 
tiveness, patients often seem to need to re- 
capitulate, not only the development of the 
interests and activities of the human being 
from childhood to adult life, but also the de- 
velopment of the human race itself. The 
group activities must, therefore, cover the 
scale from the archaic and primitive to the 
cultural and technical”; and they pointed 
out that for some patients “sand and water 
play * * * provides a more therapeutic oc- 
cupation than any technical or craft activ- 
ity.” Patients must be given responsibility. 
During the greater part of the day, the pa- 
tients will be away from their own sleep- 
ing quarters. However, patients should not 
be locked out of their wards any more than 
into them, for if they need solitude and rest 
they. should have it. 

There should be 1 doctor for every 150 
patients; 1 nurse for each 5 or 6 patients. 
More use should be made of group psycho- 
therapy. Not many patients can be helped 
with individual psychotherapy. As for full- 
scale classical psychoanalysis, it is probably 
never justified except for research purposes, 
the experts thought. Each patient, however, 
should “feel that there is one doctor who 
is his—one doctor who knows him well and 
whom he knows.” 

When a new patient is admitted, every- 
thing” should be done to make him feel at 
home—he should be given a guidebook and 
@ map and should as a right, meet the medi- 
cal director personally. 


Let us contrast that with conditions 
which exist in so many mental hospitals 
in America. Making patients feel at 

home and comfortable—nothing of that 
sort do we have in most of these hospitals. 


Leaving the hospital, he should be pre- 
pared by gradual trial visits and numerous 
interviews and be helped by social workers 
to find a job and home. The hospital build- 
ing should not dwarf the individual by its 
size and by herding patients together in 
thousands in giant monoblock buildings. 

No hospital should contain more than a 
thousand patients. 


Let us compare that with many hos- 
pitals in which have 8, 10, and 15 thou- 
sand patients for the mentally ill. 


(The experts doubted that large hospitals 
are cheap to operate.) No hospital should be 
built to last too long: “Many countries will 
be burdened for a long time to come with 
large obsolete mental hospitals built years 
ago to fit a conception of the role of the 
mental hospital which is now completely re- 
jected.” New hospitals should be designed 
to become obsolete in 20 or 30 years, and 
their interior walls should be movable, The 
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hospital should be composed of several small 
buildings, not of a single large building. 
Enormous existing hospitals could be im- 
proved by breaking them up administra- 
tively into units of 400 to 700 patients, each 
complete in itself with its own medical di- 
rector and staff. 

Finally, the experts warned, the psychi- 
atric wards of general hospitals are not nec- 
essarily the best places for psychiatric care. 
Too often they keep patients in bed and em- 
phasize neurological diagnosis. Sometimes 
they are also “very detrimental” to the com- 
munity mental hospital, because they treat 
and return to society all patients capable of 
early recovery and send to the community 
hospital only grossly disturbed or chronic 
patients. “There is no more certain way of 
turning the community mental hospital into 
a madhouse and depriving it of its role of 
a therapeutic community.” 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. KEATING. Was the distin- 
guished Senator aware of the fact, which 
I shall presently state to him, and after 
stating it, does he not feel it should be a 
cause for celebration, in the form of a 
comment on this legislation, which I read 
from the UPI ticker 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I raise a 
point or order. The Senator from New 
York is not in the process of asking a 
question; he is, in fact, making a state- 
ment. I make the point of order that 
the Senator from New York is out of 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York has the right to 
propound a question. 

Mr. KEATING. I am propounding a 
question, namely, whether the Senator 
from Louisiana is aware of what I am 
about to say. 

Mr. MORSE. That is not propound- 
ing a question. I raise the point of order 
that the Senator from New York is out 
of order; and if the Senator from 
Louisiana persists in yielding to the 
Senator from New York for that purpose, 
I shall raise the point of order that the 
Senator from Louisiana is out of order. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I must de- 
cline to yield further to the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, may 
we have a ruling? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I decline to yield further. I do 
not wish to be declared out of order. I 
do not care to yield the floor; and I would 
yield the floor if I yielded for this state- 
ment. 

Mr. KEATING. I understand. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Louisiana 
yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wonder if 
the Senator anticipates that we could 
reach a vote on the conference report 
this evening? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I do not 
know. I simply do not know. I am pre- 
pared to speak a while longer on the 
subject. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. We talked 
about it last evening, and I had the feel- 
ing that perhaps the Senator would 
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speak for an hour or two, and that the 
Senate might be able to reach a vote. 
It is now 10 minutes of 12. I have a 
responsibility. I do not want to make 
any suggestions which may be embar- 
rassing. 

If the Senator would prefer to go over 
until Monday, although it would be em- 
barrassing to me, I would be willing to 
do almost anything in order to accom- 
modate my colleagues, and particularly 
my friend from Louisiana. On the other 
hand, I do not want to interrupt him in 
his speech. 

If we could vote tonight, I should like 
very much to do so, for reasons of which 
the Senator is very well aware. An ap- 
propriation bill is scheduled for consid- 
eration on Monday, and several other 
conference reports will be ready. 

However, if the Senator feels that it 
will be possible to vote this evening, I 
shall be glad to ask Senators to stay here. 
If the Senator would prefer to go over 
until Monday, I would be willing to work 
out an agreement with him to vote early 
on Monday. I want to be cooperative 
and understanding; at the same time I 
had the feeling that perhaps we could 
vote today. If we cannot vote today, I 
will understand it, and shall ask the Sen- 
ate to go over until Monday. I should 
like to be guided by the wisdom of the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I think it 
would be well to go over until Monday. 
I have covered much of what I wanted to 
say, but there are many things I should 
like to make a part of the Recorp before 
the debate is concluded. I am prepared 
to go over until Monday; then I would be 
prepared to support the motion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Might we 
have some agreement as to when the 
Senate would vote on Monday? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I told the 
Senator from Texas that I would not 
conduct a filibuster on this question, but 
that I would have to define what a fili- 
buster is. The Senator knew that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I do not 
question the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I assure the 
Senator that I do not propose to defeat 
the bill. I had hoped the Senate would 
vote down the conference report. I 
want the bill to become law, but I should 
like to see a better bill than we have 
now. The Senator knows that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I under- 
stand. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am reluc- 
tant at this time to enter into a unani- 
mous-consent request; but I agree with 
the Senator that the bill should be 
passed, and I should like to cooperate 
with him. 

. — JOHNSON of Texas. I know 
at. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I shall be 
glad to discuss that question with him 
when we meet the next time, or between 
now and the next time we meet, but I 
do not feel like entering into a unani- 
mous consent agreement at this time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Iwas hope- 
ful that if the Senator would agree to 
have the Senate recess tonight, we might 
have an agreement on the time the Sen- 
ate would vote on Monday, without leay- 
ing the question open. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am not 
prepared to agree to that; but if the 
Senator wants to keep us in session all 
night, he can. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I shall not 
press the Senator. I understand his po- 
sition. I shall cooperate with him. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to conclude the article from 


which I have been reading: 
A PANE OF GLASS 

Unhappily only a few of our very best 
private hospitals as yet approach this ideal. 
Yet these few may point the way to the 
future. Dr. Brill of New York State believes 
that in not many years the State hospital 
as we know it today will be remembered as 
a curiosity in medicine's history. And he 
puts it: 

“A hundred years ago or more the move- 
ment to get the mentally ill into hospitals 
began. We organized hell out of mental ill- 
ness—developed enormous collections of 
mental patients before we had any effective 
methods of treatment. That's how the prob- 
lem developed that we call the State hospital 
problem—not for a lack of finances and per- 
sonnel, but because we collected all these 
people—for the best motives—before we 
knew what to do for them. Now at last we 
do know. I feel that we're at a new threshold 
in psychiatry.” 

Psychiatry can work no miracles. Serious 
men in the field fear that the hopeful public 
may vote them all the money they ask but 
then, if they fail to empty the hospitals 
quickly, turn on them indignantly, with the 
result that psychiatry will be set back many 
years. 

Hope should not blind us. Despite all ad- 
vances, so recently as the end of 1957 Dr. 
William Menninger of Topeka called gov- 
ernment-run hospitals a disgrace, “human 
warehouses.” Sixty percent of their popu- 
lation never comes out alive.“ Money, per- 
sonnel, research, and public understanding— 
these, he said, are what we need today to 
make them what they ought to be. 

A schizophrenic patient, trying to explain 
his condition, once said, “There is a pane 
of glass between me and mankind.” All 
lunatics and their asylums have traditionally 
been blocked off from the rest of the world 
by an invisible barrier. The task of psychi- 
atry is to smash the pane of glass. That 
goal, like man’s ancient dream of reaching 
the moon, seems less wild a dream than ever 
before. 


Mr. President, now I should like to 
discuss conditions which exist in some 
of the hospitals to which I have made 
reference. I should like to discuss an 


article entitled “Springfield Hospital 
Overfull; Staff Short.” The article 
reads: 


Seated elbow to elbow along a narrow 
porch in Springfield State Hospital, two long 
rows of elderly women mutely faced each 
other. 

In an adjoining dormitory their beds were 
stacked four rows deep and barely inches 
apart. The scene: ward F of Springfield's 
“continued care” section for female patients. 

Cast edrift from families unable or un- 
willing to care for them, these elderly 
chronic patients are rapidly becoming the 
biggest single headache of Maryland's big- 
gest public mental institution. 

But they still comprise only part of the 
overall problem. 

Squeezed into Springfield’s 35 patient 
buildings are 3,312 mentally disturbed men 
and women. 

The hospital is licensed to hold only 
2,966. 


Springfield’s overflow of 326 patients is 
large enough to fill six average-sized hospi- 
tal wards, 
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Instead they are packed into gloomy 
basements, reconverted porches and the 
aisles of already overcrowded dormitories. 

Despite this crush of patients an over- 
worked staff of nurses and hospital attend- 
ants manage to keep beds, floors and ward 
rooms in a state of amazing cleanliness. 

The 64-year-old institution occupies 1,400 
acres of rolling farm land 40 miles north of 
Washington. 

It is supposed to treat insane white pa- 
tients from half of Baltimore City and eight 
western Maryland counties, including nearby 
Montgomery. 

Yet Springfield is fighting dirt and over- 
crowding as hard as it is fighting insanity. 

Some 2,200 men and women, roughly two- 
thirds of its patients, live in acutely cramped 
quarters, 

Most of them are housed in seven build- 
ings of pre-World War I vintage, some dat- 
ing back to the turn of the century. 

No part of the structure is fireproof. Yet 
in event of fire, most of the patients would 
have to be carried or helped to safety. 

In D building, Springfield’s long-term 
colony, 93 chronic male patients jostle one 
another in space planned for 60. 

Beds are crammed so close together that 
patients must dress and undress in the 
aisles. There is no place here for personal 
belongings. 

In M ward an employee cafeteria has been 
transformed into a 36-bed dormitory. 

In an adjoining ward beds are lined up 
head to foot in what once served as a day 
room. 

Seventy-six elderly men were penned in a 
gloomy basement ward, once a storage area, 
intended to house slightly more than half 
the number of occupants. 

In another ward of Springfield’s epileptic 
colony 67 patients are sardined into space 
licensed for 41. Only one attendant is on 
hand to supervise this group. 

Springfield’s nurses, in some cases, have 
dipped into their earnings to buy furniture, 
curtains, or TV sets. 

Since 1949 when public awareness was first 
aroused to the plight of Maryland's men- 
tally ill, the State has spent $9.8 million to 
renovate and expand Springfield’s plant. 

Although it may have fared better dollar- 
wise than Spring Grove, it had to spread its 
income over a bigger patient population. 

There has been a steady drop in both 
funds and public interest during the past 10 
years. 

Since 1949, when an aroused legislature 
earmarked $6 million in construction money 
to Springfield alone, this has been the trend: 
1951, $1.2 million for capital outlay; 1952, 
$500,000; 1953, $800,000; 1954, $500,000; 1955, 
$350,000; 1956, $140,000; 1957 no construc- 
tion money; 1958, $40,000. 

Last August the Joint Commission on Ac- 
ereditation of Hospitals refused to renew the 
accreditation of both Springfield and Spring 
Grove. 

In Springfield’s case, the reasons were over- 
crowding, fire hazards in seven buildings, and 
shortage of professional and nursing help. 

Springfield has 26 doctors of whom 22 give 
direct care to patients, Its budget provides 
for 28. 

The American Psychiatric Association, 
which lays guidelines for public and private 
institutions, says it needs 35. 

It has 22 registered nurses, although its 
budget calls for 25. The APA says Spring- 
field should have 196 registered nurses. 

Just as at Spring Grove this combination 
of overcrowding and understaffing means 
that patients able to benefit from psychi- 
atric care are sinking further into chronic 
insanity. 

Instead of returning to their homes and 
communities they are becoming lifetime 
wards of the taxpayer. Some have spent 40 
to 50 years at the institution. 
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Since 1953, Springfield's population of 
patients over 65 years of age has climbed 
from 22 to 36 percent. 

Today the aged account for 27 percent of 
all new admissions, compared with 14 per- 
cent 6 years ago. 

Many of these patients are senile men and 
women beyond psychiatric help who could 
be cared for just as well in nursing homes. 
Nevertheless, as soon as they are certified as 
psychotic, Springfield must find room for 
them. 

This constantly rising burden of custodial 
care diverts staff and space from those who 
who can benefit from treatment. 

Springfield this year opened the first sec- 
tion of a cheerful, modern geriatrics build- 
ing for elderly patients able to respond to 
medical or psychiatric help. 


Mr. President, certainly it would be 
fine if more geriatrics units were opened 
in many of the hospitals in this country, 
so aged people could be treated decently, 
instead of being confined in the dreadful 
type of facilities to which I have been 
referring. 

I read further from this article, Mr. 
President: 

Although there is now space for 140 in the 
new structure, there is an immediate need 
for 400 beds. But no money is on hand to 
expand the new facility toward an already 
authorized goal of 260 patients. 

Even if the legislature approves funds for 
the additional 120 beds next year. It could 
not admit its first patient until 1962. 

Springfield's $1.7 million medical and sur- 
gical building is a showplace. It is filled 
with gleaming up-to-date equipment. 

But because of the low salaries Maryland 
pays psychiatrists, physicians, and nurses, 
Springfield's administration is worrying 
whether it will be able to keep staff enough 
to run the facility. 

Maryland now ranks 45th among the States 
in what it pays senior assistant psychiatrists, 
according to an APA survey last September. 
Its starting pay for assistant psychiatrists is 
lowest in the Nation. 


Mr. President, I should like to dis- 
cuss with Senators an article from the 
Washington Post of Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 26, 1958, entitled, “Overcrowded Hos- 
Pitals.“ 

OVERCROWDED HOSPITAL “Loses” CURABLE 
PaTIENTS—LACK OF STAFF AT CROWNSVILLE 
PUSHES THEM To CHRONIC STAGE 

(By Laurence Stern) 


Troubled by nervousness and loss of self- 
confidence a young Prince Georges County 
lawyer voluntarily entered Crownsville State 
Hospital 12 years ago. 

Instead of getting help, he was “buried” 
behind a stone wall in gruesome “A” build- 
ing of Crownsville’s backward section. 

Overcrowding, lack of medical attention, 
and the squalor of his physical surroundings 
quickly transformed this young man into a 
chronic mental patient. 

Morose, withdrawn, and shrinking from any 
human contact, the attorney was considered 
a hopeless case for most of his 11 years at 
Crownsville. 

Last spring, however, he was “found.” 

An alert attendant persuaded him to talk 
to Crownsville Superintendent Charles S. 
Ward. The patient was put to work in the 
hospital’s medical records section. Three 
months ago he was discharged. 

On Monday the attorney will argue his 
first case since returning to law practice. 


FEARSOME BACK WARDS 


Crownsville's staff has no idea how many 
others like the young man there may be 
in the hospital's fearsome back wards. 
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Today in “A” building 535 male patients 
of all ages and all types of mental disorder 
are Jumbled into space for 280. 

Epileptics, hopelessly senile patients, low- 
grade idiots, and psychotics were packed in 
two gloomy day rooms during a tour Mon- 
day. 

Since there weren't enough seats, many 
patients huddled in corners or milled aim- 
lessly in crowded aisles. 

There is a skyscraper aspect to the over- 
crowding at Crownsville. 

In one reconverted porch, 75 men sleep in 
2 banks of double-deck beds. The place 
should have held half as many. 

More than 300 of Crownsville’s patients, 
many of them acutely insane, still sleep in 
double bunks. 

Crownsville is Maryland’s answer to the 
needs of its mentally ill Negro population. 

Integration has come to only one of the 
State’s five mental institutions, Rosewood 
Training School for the Feebleminded. 


FOR WHITE ONLY 


Spring Grove, Springfield, and Eastern 
Shore State Hospital are for whites only. 

At Crownsville, 2,375 mentally disturbed 
men and women are squeezed into space 
which the State health department has 
licensed for only 1,985. 

Most of these patients are housed in six 
old buildings which date back as far as 
1912, 

Those considered most hopeless are penned, 
as was the young lawyer, into Crownsville 
back ward section. 

“Our typical back ward patient doesn't 
come to us in that condition,” said Dr. Ward. 
“He becomes that way in the institution 
after being buried behind a brick wall. 

“The worst thing you can do to a sick per- 
son is close the door and forget about him.” 

Since his arrival at Crownsville 18 months 
ago, Dr. Ward has been opening doors. “We 
literally unlock the ward and lose the key,” 
he explained. 

In July 1957, “A” building held 750 pa- 
tients—about 250 percent beyond its licensed 
capacity. Since then, three of the building's 
four levels have been unlocked. 

As a result, Crownsville has sent 75 once- 
chronic patients home from “A” building; 
another 65 are in convalescent cottages, get- 
ting ready to leave the institution. 

“Not a damn thing has changed in that 
building except what has been going on be- 
tween folks,” said Dr. Ward. 

In his soft, Georgia drawl Crownsville's 
superintendent has been goading an under- 
staffed team of doctors and attendants to 
make up in spirit and initiative what they 
lack in bricks, bed space, and pairs of hands. 


NO ONE LIKE HIM 


One attendant, a veteran of 20 years at 
Crownsville, said of the Atlanta-born super- 
intendent, 

“T've never seen anyone like him in all my 
years here. When we were snowed in last 
winter, he was out there running a tractor. 
If patients could be reached only by foot, he 
carried the food over himself. I don’t think 
he slept for a week.” 

Ward has twice requested space for 300 
additional beds at Crownsville. He has twice 
been turned down by the State’s planning 
commission. 

Under the steady impact of rising admis- 
sions, chronic cases multiply in the back 
wards. 

Because Crownsville does not have enough 
nurses, doctors, rehabilitation therapists, 
and social workers, many will be doomed to 
sink further into insanity unless they are 
“found” by an alert attendant. 

Supervisor of Nurses Sydney Scott, an Eng- 
lishman who came to Crownsville 3 months 
ago, led a reporter through a teeming, foul- 
smelling day room for so-called chronic 
cases. 
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He pointed to one patient after another: 
“He shouldn’t be here * * * nor should he 
or that one” Scott repeated in clipped, 
determined tones. 

COULD CURE MANY 

Crownsville could be moving from 300 to 
400 of its patients homeward if it were func- 
tioning with maximum staff, hospital officials 
estimated. 

More than 400 of its patients are senile 
men and women over 65 who are beyond 
psychiatric help. As at Springfield and 
Spring Grove, many of them could be cared 
for just as well in nursing homes. 

Meanwhile they are occupying bed space 
that could be used for mentally disturbed 
patients who might be restored to sanity. 

In Crownsville's criminally insane ward, 
the scene of numerous riots in past years, 
dangerous patients are locked in a poorly 
ventilated cellblock structure with primi- 
tive sanitary facilities. 

Fortunately for Crownsville, 100 of its 
maximum security cases will soon be moved 
to the new Institute for the Criminally In- 
sane at Jessups. 

In one windowless, basement room 40 
working patients live under a tangle of hot 
water pipes. 

Since 1949, when a shocked State adminis- 
tration was made aware of the condition of 
Maryland's mental institutions, some $13 
million has been spent to expand Crowns- 
ville's physical plant. 

Today the old buildings have been supple- 
mented by a $900,000 medical and surgical 
building, six new convalescent cottages, and 
an admission building. 

Nevertheless, because of the burgeoning 
numbers of mentally ill, Crownsville is today 
81 beds more overcrowded than it was 9 years 
ago. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I may 
yield to the Senator without prejudicing 
my rights to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wonder if 
we could reach an agreement whereby 
we could notify absent Senators that we 
shall vote later in the evening, or, if the 
Senator is not disposed to vote this eve- 
ning, but would like to carry it over until 
Monday, I wonder if we could reach some 
kind of agreement to vote on Monday, 
either Monday morning or Monday aft- 
ernoon, at some particular time? We 
could come in Monday at 9 o’clock, have 
the morning hour, and then vote some- 
time in the afternoon. 

I do not want to be overly persuasive 
or crowd the Senator, but a good many 
of his colleagues who are his friends, and 
who want to be cooperative, are prepared 
to vote this evening in an hour or two. 
We are now into Sunday morning. 

I would be willing to work out an agree- 
ment to vote later, an hour or two from 
now, or go over until Monday, and come 
in at 9 o’clock, and allow 2 or 3 or 4 or 5 
hours, whatever would be agreeable to 
the Senator and whatever he thought 
reasonable. Could we work out that kind 
of arrangement? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I do not 
know that I will require that much time 
on Monday. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. We could 
yield the time back if we did not need it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I would like 
to continue my speech longer, but I do 
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now know that I would require that much 
time on Monday. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I would be 
willing to agree that the Senator could 
continue to speak as long as he wanted 
to this evening, and we could have 3 
hours on Monday; and if we did not need 
that much, we could yield it back. If 
the Senator wanted more time, we could 
agree to more. I want to cooperate. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I have been 
perfectly willing to cooperate with other 
Senators. I wanted to speak against the 
conference report, and the Senator knows 
it, but I did not want to stop the Senate 
from coming to a vote. For the con- 
venience of Senators who sat around here 
all night, I told them if they wanted to go 
home, they could. I did not demand the 
yeas and nays. They were demanded by 
one of our Republican friends, who per- 
haps wants to take the attitude, Well, 
we are going to vote tonight.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is not 
the attitude of the majority leader. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senate 
will not vote tonight. It might vote 
sometime tomorrow, but not tonight. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is not 
the attitude of the majority leader. I 
want to be cooperative with the Senator, 
if he will tell me how much time he would 
like to have, so I can, in a way, explain 
to my colleagues on both sides. Would 
the Senator be willing to vote after 4 
hours on Monday, if we recessed tonight? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If we are 
going to have a limitation on Monday, I 
do not feel like recessing now, even 
though I may be talking to an empty 
Chamber. I have not insisted on any 
Senators staying here. This Senator was 
on a committee that, for the third time, 
saw amendments he had offered, in 
which he conscientiously believed, 
thrown out without as much considera- 
tion as they deserved. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I sympa- 
thize with the Senator’s position. Let 
us assume the Senator speaks as long 
as he wants to tonight. It is now 12:20 
a.m. Assuming we continue as long as 
the Senator desires to speak, would the 
Senator be willing to come in at 9 o’clock 
on Monday, with the understanding that 
we have a vote at 1 o’clock on Monday? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I think 10 
o’clock would be a better hour at which 
to meet on Monday. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Very well. 
We would come in at 10 o’clock and vote 
at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I would be 
willing to agree to a 4-hour limitation. 
I do not know that I will need that much. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Time can be 
yielded back. 

Mr. President, I think the Senator 
from Louisiana is being very considerate 
and reasonable; and I ask unanimous 
consent that we continue this evening as 
long as the Senator from Louisiana may 
desire; that there be no rollcalls; that the 
Senate convene at 10 o’clock Monday 
morning; that we vote at 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon on the conference report, 
agreeing or not agreeing to it; and that 
the time be equally divided between the 
opponents and the proponents, the time 
in opposition to be controlled by the Sen- 
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ator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], and the 
time for the proponents to be controlled 
by the majority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, am I to understand 
that there would be a vote at 2 o’clock? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. SCOTT. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent pro- 
posal? The Chair hears none, and the 
agreement is entered. 

The agreement, as subsequently re- 
duced to writing, is as follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That during the further con- 
sideration today (Sunday, August 28, 1960) 
of the conference report on H.R. 12580, the 
Social Security Amendments of 1960, no roll- 
call vote shall be had; that at the conclusion 
of its proceedings today the Senate take a 
recess until 10 a.m. Monday, the 29th instant, 
and vote on the question of agreeing to the 
report at not later than 2 p.m. on said day; 
and that the intervening time be equally 
divided between the proponents and the op- 
ponents and controlled, respectively, by the 
majority leader and Mr. LONG. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to express my deep grati- 
tude to the Senator from Louisiana for 
his cooperation, as well as to the mem- 
bers of the staff of the Senate and to 
my colleagues, who have been coopera- 
tive and helpful. We have an under- 
standing now that we shall have no 
votes this evening. We will come in at 
10 o’clock on Monday morning. We 
shall vote not later than 2 o'clock, The 
time between 10 a.m, and 2 p.m. on 
Monday will be divided between the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana and the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Louisiana that I deeply 
appreciate the cooperation he has ex- 
tended to the majority leader. I also 
wish to give him my very high com- 
mendation again. I did earlier this eve- 
ning, but I do so again, I intend to 
listen to all his remarks. 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. The Sena- 
tor had better not make any rash com- 
mitments. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator deserves 
our commendation for focusing the at- 
tention of the American people on what, 
as I said earlier, is one of the most 
deplorable situations existing in our 
body politic. The attention the Senator 
from Louisiana has brought to the plight 
of the mentally ill in this country, in 
my judgment, is really a great public 
service, if people will take the time to 
study the substance of the speech the 
Senator from Louisiana has made in 
the last several hours before the Sen- 
ate. 

The Congress of the United States in 
the next session has a great moral obli- 
gation to see to it that we adopt a pro- 
gram which will give to the States the 
assistance they need to help these fellow 
Americans of ours who are mentally ill, 
who are living under such deplorable 
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conditions in so many mental hospitals 
in this country. 

The Senator has brought out many 
facts in his speech. This has really been 
a great seminar on the mental health 
problems of this country. I commend 
the Senator highly. 

I know the criticism the Senator is 
going to receive from some quarters for 
the course of action he has taken. Some- 
times people must have the courage to 
do what the Senator from Louisiana has 
done in addressing the country from his 
seat in the Senate about one of the great 
social problems which confront us. I 
thank the Senator as a colleague and as 
a friend for the decision he has made, in 
offering to vote on Monday at 2 o'clock 
because, frankly, I think the lesson has 
been taught. I think the Senator has 
made the record, in addition to what he 
will make on Monday in regard to the 
problem. The Senator is to be com- 
mended for what he has done. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank the Senator very much. 
I have not felt disposed to demand that 
Senators be present. I wished to make a 
speech. It was the decision of other 
Senators that they demand the yeas and 
nays. They placed themselves in the 
position that they would have to answer 
a call of the roll, so as to make them- 
selves stay. So far as this Senator is 
concerned, I should like to talk a while 
longer. I did not insist that there be a 
yea and nay vote on the question, but I 
should like to discuss it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield to the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I do not de- 
sire the yeas and nays. I do not see any 
reason why they are imperative. Unless 
we wish to be cruel and brutal, unless 
somebody insists on them, I do not see 
any reason why we should have them. 
I would ask unanimous consent 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am perfectly willing to have the 
yeas and nays. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I know the 
Senator did not demand them and is 
willing to have them. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the yeas and nays be withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I object. 
We have been here all day. We can vote 
Monday. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would be delighted to have a 
record vote. I say to my good friend 
from Pennsylvania that I am delighted 
to vote on the record in favor of what I 
am going to say for a few more hours 
tonight. 

This is a problem which deserves at- 
tention. I am delighted to have a vote 
on it. I Iam the only Senator who votes 
my way, I shall be delighted to do so. 

I honestly feel this way about the mat- 
ter. Any Senators who have kept them- 
selves here needlessly did not do so at 
my request. Other Senators wished to 
have a yea-and-nay vote. If they stay 
until midnight, or will stay until day- 
break, that is perfectly satisfactory with 
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me, but I was not the Senator who in- 
sisted upon the vote. 5 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If Senators 
wish to hear me, I am delighted to have 
them listen, but I regret very much to 
hear any Senator complain he has been 
required to be present. This Senator 
will cooperate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me, with the under- 
standing he will not lose his right to the 
floor? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield to my 
able friend from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
Senator knows very well that there is 
no substance to the observation that 
no Senator has to stay. The minute the 
Senator takes his seat and there is no 
further recognition of a Senator for 
debate, since the yeas and nays have 
been ordered Senators would be ex- 
pected to be present to vote. The Sen- 
ate could not function without some 
Senator sitting in the majority leader’s 
chair and some Senator sitting in the 
minority leader’s chair, representing 
this side of the aisle and the other side 
of the aisle. The Senator knows that. 

I try to be as fair and equitable as 
possible. What should we do? No one 
knew. I tried to ascertain from the 
Senator privately and publicly what 
were his intentions. I asked, “How long 
are you going to talk?” The Senator 
did give me an assurance he would 
speak until 9 o’clock. 

The Senator did give us that assur- 
ance. Beyond that we had no assur- 
ance. I thought perhaps the Senator 
would talk until midnight, but now it 
is Sunday. I share the feeling of the 
majority leader that it is not a very 
happy commentary upon the United 
States Senate that it should remain in 
session into the Sabbath, with the dis- 
cussion still going on, 

The fact of the matter is that if the 
Senator had at any time taken his seat 
and no other Senator had asked for 
recognition there would have been a 
vote, unless the vote were postponed. 
Then what would we have done? We 
would have had to call Senators from 
wherever we might find them, on a 
quorum call, to get a vote. The Sena- 
tor knows that. 

I am not intent on belaboring the 
matter, but I do not wish to have the 
Recorp show that we have not been 
quite inconvenienced, because Members 
of the Senate have been. They do not 
feel too kindly about it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, now that we have settled that—— 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am not 
going to yield to the Senator now. I do 
not wish to argue with the Senator. 

Mr. SCOTT. Iam asking the Senator 
to yield 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I demand the regular order. The Sena- 
ter from Louisiana has the floor. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent 
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Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I think the 
Senator from Louisiana is rendering a 
real and needful public service. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I de- 
mand the regular order. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I want the 
Senator to proceed. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
regular order. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I, too, should like to see the regular 
order followed. I do not yield at this 
time. 

I wish to undertake to present to the 
Senate some information which I came 
upon relating to another example of the 
problems, troubles, and difficulties which 
face people in the field of mental illness, 
which I very much fear the conference 
report will prevent us from reaching ef- 
fectively for a long time to come. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, before 
the Senator proceeds 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to say, for the benefit of 
Senators present, that we agreed to vote 
on Monday. I agreed to that. We will 
have a vote on Monday. Any Senator 
who feels that he is being kept here 
waiting for a vote against his will need 
have no further worry about it. We 
shall vote on Monday. We are not going 
to vote tonight. I have agreed to that, 
and other Senators have. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I now wish 
to direct myself—— 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator wish to have me yield for a 
question? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. For a question; yes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield for 
a question. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, may we 
have order, so that we can hear the 
question? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The report on the 
Senate bill 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, may we 
have order in the Chamber? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will suspend. Senators will 
take their seats. The Senator from 
Louisiana has the floor. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The report on the 
Senate bill, which I have in my hand, 
which deals with those phases of the 
conference report which are not covered 
by social security, shows that the cost 
will be $200 million and that the State 
of Louisiana will receive $13 million of 
the $200 million; is that correct? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Sena- 
tor is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The chart further 
shows that the State of Louisiana would 
put up $48,000 to receive $13 million. 
The record so shows; is that correct? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In that re- 
spect I fear the report is very mislead- 
ing. The State would put up about an 
amount equal to one-third of that—let 
us say $5 million. 

To a considerable degree the chart to 
which the Senator is referring is ex- 
tremely misleading. It assumes, inso- 
far as Louisiana is concerned, that the 
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Federal Government would match funds 
for the elaborate program that we al- 
ready have down there for general hos- 
pitals. The Senator knows that we are 
not talking about mental hospitals; we 
are talking about the New Orleans 
Charity Hospital, the Confederate Me- 
morial Hospital at Shreveport; the 
Huey Long Hospital at Alexandria; and 
the E. A. Conway Hospital at Monroe, 
the Lisle Camp Hospital at Independ- 
ence, and the Lafayette Hospital. I can 
show the Senator from Ohio that the 
State is spending $21 million in those 
hospitals at the present time. They are 
entirely State hospitals. 

At least 10 percent of the beds in those 
hospitals are occupied by persons over 
age 65. Therefore, upon that basis the 
State would be entitled to matching 
funds for that much money under this 
bill. I do not know whether the State 
needs that much money, to be frank. 
We have an elaborate program in our 
State. I know we could be more effec- 
tive than we are, but I seriously doubt 
that Louisiana needs the matching pro- 
vision for what they are already doing. 
In the mental hospitals I would say we 
could use the funds very effectively. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator states 
that the report is incorrect in that, in 
fact, we would be putting up $5 million 
to get back $13 million. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The $5 mil- 
lion is already up. 

I suppose when the Senator from Ohio 
was Governor of his State he had a high- 
way program prior to the time the Fed- 
eral Government started to match funds 
for the construction of highways. 
When the Federal Government started 
to match funds, perhaps one State 
might not have had a highway program, 
and another State might have put into 
the program a larger amount than an- 
other. When the Federal Government 
started to match funds, they must have 
matched the funds of the State that was 
spending in that field just as they 
matched the funds of the State that was 
not. 

If the Senator will look down the chart 
further he will see that it indicates that 
Mississippi would have a substantial 
amount of money. It is assumed that 
that State would put up $1,112,000, 
which funds would be matched by $4 
million of Federal money. In my judg- 
ment, it is extremely doubtful that Mis- 
sissippi will put up that amount of 
money. They are receiving 80 percent 
now and not matching all the Federal 
money. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. To clarify the point, 
considering the items contemplated in 
the program of financing, and forgetting 
the larger items on which the Senator 
says he spends money, the fact is that 
his State would put up $48,000 and re- 
ceive back $13 million. Is that not cor- 
rect? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I think it is 
an unjustified assumption that we shall 
put up $48,000, because the State is put- 
ting up so much now, it might very well 
reduce its contribution to the program. 
In other words, on these aged people in 
Louisiana State hospitals we are spend- 
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ing an amount that averages $15 per 
patient per day. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is in the general 
hospitals. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes, that is 
correct. The chart does not relate to 
mental hospitals; it relates only to gen- 
eral hospitals. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The chart 
refers entirely to general hospitals. It 
has nothing to do with mental hospitals. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In a State 
in which half the patient-days are spent 
in State general hospitals, at State ex- 
pense, when one undertakes to match 
funds on a 3-for-1 basis, it is very doubt- 
ful that the State could justify con- 
tributing as much as it is now. 

So the probabilities are that instead of 
contributing more, if a matching pro- 
gram is to go into effect, the State might 
very well be contributing less. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the Senator 
concede that the State of Louisiana 
would get $13 million? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If the State 
of Louisiana continued to make the same 
effort that it is presently making in pro- 
viding as much medical care to the aged 
as it is providing now, the amount that 
would be available on a matching basis, 
as indicated in the chart, would be some- 
where in the vicinity of $13 million. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Then the whole pro- 
gram would cost $200 million, and the 
State of Louisiana would receive $13 
million of the $200 million; that is cor- 
rect, is it not? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. According 
to that chart, that would be correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Getting to the $120 
million that the mental health program 
would cost, would the State receive back 
the same proportion of $13 million to 
$200 million, or 13/200ths, or whatever 
it is, of the $120 million that the mental 
health program would cost? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The match- 
ing ratio would be the same. I ask the 
Senator to keep in mind that our State 
expenditures in Louisiana for mental 
health are only about one-quarter of 
what the expenditures are for the other 
hospitals. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. For general hos- 
pitals? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. For general 
hospitals. In Louisiana the real great 
need, if there is to be a great matching 
program, would ordinarily seem to me 
to be more preferably in the area where 
the care is the least and the situation is 
worst. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. However, it would 
follow that if the State were receiving 
$13 million out of $200 million, the 
same proportion would prevail in the 
distribution of the $120 million that the 
mental health and tubercular programs 
would cost, would it not? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I shall try to 
compute for the Senator if I can the 
proportion, because I should like to try to 
give him an honest answer. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Perhaps he can do so 
on Monday. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. My guess is 
it would be about 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Six percent? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. $6 million 
or $7 million. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It would be $7 mil- 
lion. I think that is it. So the State 
of Louisiana would get $13 million plus 
$7 million, which is $20 million, out of a 
total distribution of $320 million. There- 
fore the State of Louisiana would receive 
one-sixteenth of the total expenditure 
made by the Federal Government, and 
the other 49 States would receive $300 
million. That is, Louisiana would re- 
ceive $20 million out of $320 million, and 
the other 49 States would receive $300 
million. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, I should ad- 
vise the Senator to work out any match- 
ing program for public welfare, hospitals, 
or care for the aged, and with the pos- 
sible exception of care for the mentally 
sick, where Louisiana is about as bad as 
every other State or a little bit worse, 
I defy him to work out a program on a 
matching basis in which Louisiana would 
not be one of the States most benefited. 
I show him a chart showing the per 
capita effort toward public welfare. The 
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Senator will notice that figure. This is 
welfare, but the same interest tends to 
be parallel for hospital programs. 

Colorado comes first on per capita ef- 
fort with $21.80 per capita; Oklahoma 
comes next with $18.64; Washington 
State comes next with $16.16; Louisiana 
comes next with $11.82. While we would 
appear to have only half the per capita 
effort as Colorado, Louisiana is one of 
the lower States in per capita income, 
for we have more poor people. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. We have 
more poverty to contend with than does 
a high-income State, and yet we have 
more interest in those people than does 
the average State. We can demonstrate 
that point. 

If some of the States were to repeal 
their poll tax, there might be as much 
interest shown in these programs as 
there is in Louisiana. The way it stands 
today, if it is put on a matching basis, 
it is unfortunate that some of the States 
will not put up the money to match. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is why I voted 
for the financing of the plan through 
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social security. When we put it on a 
matching basis, at least in looking at the 
figures, they seem grossly disproportion- 
ate. It may be that it is justified in 
Louisiana, but I felt, in voting for the 
social security system financing, that the 
general program would be put on a more 
equitable basis than these figures indi- 
cate. I will pursue the matter further 
on Monday. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Louisiana 
would not be the State most favored so 
far as the matching formula is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. California gets $19 
million, and puts up only $750,000. I 
cannot believe that that is an accurate 
statement. I cannot understand it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I believe it 
would be well to put this chart in the 
Recorp at this point. I ask unanimous 
consent that the chart may be printed 
in the Recor» at this point. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is page 11 of the 
report. 

There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Taste B.—Estimated annual 1st-year costs under proposed program of medical assistance for the aged and for additional matching for 
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1 Because of the newness of this program, It is extremely difficult to estimate exactly 
which States will participate and to what extent, especially in the 1st year after enact- 
ment. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The chart is 
subject to a great deal of misunderstand- 
ing and misinterpretation, so much so 
that I feel it should have been drawn 
in a completely different fashion to con- 
vey the information it purports to con- 
vey. The chart undertakes to show how 
much additional it is believed the States 
will put up. 

Actually no one has any way of know- 
ing what the situation will be. In most 
cases when there is an increase of the 
Federal matching, the States have not 
even passed the whole thing through. 
The last increase in the Federal match- 
ing for public welfare purposes saw the 
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States reduce their effort by about 10 
percent. That is because some States 
feel that they have advanced their pro- 
gram as far as they think they should 
go with it, and they intend, perhaps, to 
cut it back somewhat with Federal 
matching money. 

The last increase in the matching for- 
mula was to the benefit of Mississippi. 
When I looked up the situation in Mis- 
sissippi 2 years later, it was putting up 
less money, instead of more. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. There is only one fact 
about the figures which is definite, and 
that is that of the $202 million which 
will be paid out of the general taxpayer 
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fund, as distinguished from the social se- 
curity fund, Louisiana will get $13 mil- 
lion. Is that correct? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is 
based on the assumption that Louisiana 
will continue to make the same amount 
of effort that it is making in this field 
so far as the aged are concerned. I per- 
sonally have some doubt that it will do 
so. I will tell the Senator why. We 
need more money for schools, and we 
need more money for certain other 
things, and we spend so much money in 
our hospital program now that, while a 
certain amount of matching is needed— 
and we want to be treated as well as the 
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next State, of course—Louisiana is far 
ahead of the average southern State in 
hospitalization, and by that I mean gen- 
eral hospitalization—and the big dis- 
tinction is in mental institutions, and 
that is true of Louisiana and most other 
States, including the Senator’s State. 
I have some doubt that Louisiana will 
continue to spend as much money as it is 
spending now. It might be better for 
Louisiana to reduce its expenditures for 
hospitals in view of the high amount of 
Federal matching. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That would mean 
that because the State of Louisiana is 
getting money from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, it will reduce its own expendi- 
tures, is that right? The Senator does 
not mean that, does he? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That often- 
times happens when a Federal aid pro- 
gram is started for States which have 
their own large programs. The State of 
New York is an example. New York has 
a very large elaborate general hospital 
program now. Ido not mean it will have 
it 10 years from now. It has it now. 
It has a very progressive program today. 
If I recall correctly, they plan to im- 
prove it with their own funds, even if 
they do not get Federal matching funds. 
When a State is doing a good job, it is 
not going to turn down Federal match- 
ing funds. We hope that the program 
will result in a big increase in the States 
which are doing little, because it will be 
a tremendous incentive for them. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In the States doing 
little, does the Senator believe there will 
be an increase, and in the States which 
are doing much, there will be a de- 
crease? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Perhaps it 
is just as well that this point should 
be brought out. In the $202 million to 
which the Senator has referred, $78 mil- 
lion is what we call free money. It means 
that the States which are going beyond 
anything that is matched by the Federal 
Government can continue their exist- 
ing programs, on the one hand, or they 
can shift funds to something else and 
continue the same degree of care that 
they are presently providing. 

That is because some States and 
Louisiana is one of them — even with the 
Federal matching up to 865 for aged, are 
going beyond that. The same thing is 
true in Colorado, and it is true in 23 
States. Therefore, in those 23 States 
there is what is described as free money, 
and in which the program is adequate. 
Therefore, they can reduce the State 
contribution. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. Would the deduction 
be made because of the Federal money 
that is coming in? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes; it would 
be. I would say that for Louisiana it will 
be a decision for the State hospital 
board and the State welfare depart- 
ment to make. They are more familiar 
with it than I am. I know there is a 
need for improvement in some respects. 
However, my guess is that there might be 
some reduction in the expenditures, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Would that not mean 
that the obligation of financing is shifted 
from the State level to the Federal level? 
If the program is to be reduced on the 
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State level because the Federal Govern- 
ment is putting up the money, would 
that mean that there would be more 
shifting of responsibility? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Insofar as 
that occurs—and it can occur—to the 
extent of the $78 million in the bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Of free money. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes; that 
can happen. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that, 
without prejudicing my rights to the 
floor, I may yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


INTERNATIONAL FOOD PROGRAM 
FOR RELIEF PURPOSES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
1992, Senate Concurrent Resolution 116. 
The concurrent resolution has been 
cleared with both the minority and the 
majority. It was adopted unanimously 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. HRUSK A. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. HUMPHREY subsequently said: 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am willing to yield, by unani- 
mous consent, but I ask that the inter- 
ruption appear before the commence- 
ment of the article I have begun to 
discuss. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. HUMPHREY subsequently said: 
Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Louisiana now be willing to yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I will yield with the understanding 
that the interruption will come before 
the beginning of the article from which 
I am reading. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota without prejudicing my 
right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1992, Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 116. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 116) favoring further ex- 
ploration for the establishment of an 
international food program for relief 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, will the Senator 
from Minnesota explain the measure? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall be happy 
to do so. I am delighted to respond to 
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the inquiry of the Senator from New 
York. 

The resolution is the result of action 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations 
after the consideration of a request from 
the administration relating to the possi- 
bility of the President asking the United 
Nations to cooperate in the field of the 
use of agricultural surpluses from several 
of the surplus-producing countries. 

Testimony favoring the resolution was 
given by the Acting Secretary of State, 
Hon. C. Douglas Dillon, and was reported 
unanimously by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Minnesota for his fine 
explanation of the measure. I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, may I inquire of the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota 
whether he believes in the old adage: 
“The better the day, the better the 
deed”? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. I thought 
that on this Sabbath Day a resolution 
which was dedicated to human welfare 
would be worthy of the hour. 

Mr. MUNDT. In that spirit of comity, 
I shall not object. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I knew the Senator 
from South Dakota would feel in that 
spirit. I thank him. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I shall not 
object, may I ask the Senator from Min- 
nesota whether this is in the nature of 
a study resolution? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Is it a resolution to 
determine facts and circumstances? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, it is, 

Mr. HRUSKA. Facts and circum- 
stances which would warrant further ac- 
tion in the field of an international food 
program for relief purposes? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Nebraska is absolutely correct. In fact, 
a portion of the resolution states: 

Participation by the United States in such 
an international food program shall be con- 
tingent upon statutory or other authoriza- 
tion as may be appropriate. 


So the resolution merely expresses the 
sense of Congress that the President 
should attempt an exploration of the 
subject with other nations. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Any legislation which 
would evolve from this process would 
follow a proper showing before the com- 
mittee and debate on the floor after re- 
ports were made, would it not? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. HRUSKA. And with the sense of 
Congress, of course, expressed in its us- 
ual form? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. When the 
proper time comes, I shall ask that cer- 
tain portions or excerpts from the re- 
port be printed in the ReEcorp, so that 
the legislative history will be accurate 
and complete. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I am happy to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
New York, who looks so fresh, vigorous, 
alive, and alert. 

Mr. JAVITS. He is not, however. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. He looks it. Ipre- 
fer to leave the record in that way. 

Mr. JAVITS. I understand the Sen- 
ator’s mother’s birthday is on Monday. 
I know it will be a very happy birthday 
if the resolution shall be agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senate will proceed to 
the consideration of the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Con. Res. 116) was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That it is the 
sense of the Congress of the United States 
that the President should continue to ex- 
plore with other nations the establishment 
of an international food program for the 
purpose of furnishing food to less favorably 
situated peoples with a view to its uses in— 

(1) combating extreme price fluctuations 
in the international market in food products; 

) alleviating famine and starvation; 

(3) helping absorb temporary market sur- 
pluses of farm products; 

(4) economic and social development pro- 
grams formulated in cooperation with ap- 
propriate international agencies. 

Participation by the United States in such 
an international food program shall be con- 
tingent upon statutory or other authoriza- 
tion as may be appropriate. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the portion 
of the report that relates to an explana- 
tion of the resolution, beginning on page 
1, and ending at the bottom of page 2, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 1922) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recor», as follows: 


PURPOSE 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 116 ex- 
presses the support of the Congress for the 
continued exploration by the President with 
other nations for the establishment of an 
international food program for the purpose 
of furnishing food to less favorably situated 
peoples. 

The resolution specifies that such an in- 
ternational food-for-peace program would 
be for— 

1. Combating extreme price fluctuations in 
the international market in food products. 

2. Allevlating famine and starvation. 

8. Helping absorb temporary market sur- 
pluses of farm products. 

4. Economic and social development pro- 
grams which are formulated in cooperation 
with appropriate international agencies. 

Participation by the United States in an 
international food program would be con- 
tingent on appropriate statutory or other 
authorization. 

BACKGROUND 

In the 86th Congress the following food- 
for-peace resolutions were introduced: Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 8, on January 29, 
1959, by Senators HUMPHREY, PROXMRE, and 
TaLmapce; Senate Resolution 340, on June 
22, 1960, by Senators MURRAY, HUMPHREY, 
and Hart; Senate Resolution 357, on August 
9, 1960, by Senator HUMPHREY; and Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 114, on August 16, 
1960, by Senator Futsricut by request of 
the administration. The President, in a 
special message to the Congress on August 
8, 1960, said the United States intended to 
present a proposal “in September before the 
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General Assembly of the United Nations, 
whereby we and other fortunate nations 
can, together, make greater use of our com- 
bined agricultural abundance to help feed 
the hungry of the world.” 

The President requested “that Congress 
approve a resolution endorsing such a pro- 
gram before the United Nations Assembly 
convenes,” 

The Foreign Relations Committee, on 
August 25, 1960, held a public hearing on 
food-for-peace resolutions at which the 
Under Secretary of State, C. Douglas Dillon, 
testified in behalf of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 114 and explained in further de- 
tall the tentative plans of the executive 
branch with respect to an international 
food-for-peace program. On August 26, 1960, 
the committee met in executive session to 
consider all food-for-peace resolutions before 
it and agreed to report out an original reso- 
lution as described above. 

There is appended to this report a state- 
ment of the Under Secretary of State, 
C. Douglas Dillon, giving the views of the 
administration on an international food 
program, 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the resolution was 
agreed to be reconsidered. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
pick in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the motion to lay on the 
table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I appreciate very 
much, indeed, the prompt action on the 
part of the bipartisan coalition. 

Mr. President, I wish to express my 
appreciation to the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. Lone] for his willingness to 
extend this cooperation; and I thank my 
colleagues on the other side of the aisle 
for their cooperation—which is generally 
true, I may say. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS OF 
1960 - CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 12580), the So- 
cial Security Amendments of 1960. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have been wanting to get around 
to discuss what I believe is a very fine 
article entitled “Nine Hundred Are 
Jammed in Squalor at Dismal Spring 
Grove,” written by William Talbott, and 
published in the Washington Star of 
November 23, 1958. 

Again I say that such conditions as 
those referred to in the article exist 
throughout the United States. I would 
not be discussing them otherwise, I 
read from the article: 

CATONSVILLE, Mp., November 22.—High on 
a hill here stands an old, cavernous building 
where 900 victims of mental illness are Jum- 
bled together in revolting desolation. 

This chamber of horror is Spring Grove 
State Hospital's Old Center Building, the ob- 
ject of derision and criticism from Mary- 
land’s mental health officials for the last 10 


years. 

Yet still it stands, defiant against time, 
just as it was when built at the beginning 
of the Civil War, almost 100 years ago. 
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Constructed with several additions over 
the years to house 586 patients, Old Center 
contains almost 400 more than that. 

THEY LOLL ABJECTLY 

These afflicted people, who have com- 
mitted no crime, are condemned to loll ab- 
jectly in the structure's dark corridors for 
the rest of their lives, hardly able to move 
without disturbing deranged companions. 

Last month the Baltimore City grand jury 
found conditions at Old Center “shocking 
beyond belief” and accommodations for 
criminals in the penitentiaries “palatial in 
comparison,” 


That was a Baltimore City grand jury 
investigating the condition of people 
who had committed no crimes, The 
grand jury said that the accommoda- 
tions for criminals in the penitentiary 
were palatial in comparison. I continue 
to read: 

Last month a Baltimore City grand jury 
found conditions at Old Center “shocking 
beyond belief” and accommodations for 
criminals in the penitentiary “palatial in 
comparison.” 

These people, the jury said, “are sick and 
helpless and doomed to remain forever in 
those nauseating surroundings, for no one 
could recover under such conditions.” 

Old Center is one of the reasons for the 
refusal last summer by the Joint Commis- 
sion on Accreditation of Hospitals to renew 
Spring Grove's accreditation. 


GENERAL OVERCROWDING 

A survey team found general overcrowd- 
ing and a serious shortage of personnel at 
Spring Grove as well as Springfield State 
Hospital at Sykesville. 

The withdrawal of these two institutions 
from accreditation lists leaves Maryland 
without a mental hospital meeting stand- 
ards set by the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the College of Surgeons, and the 
American Hospital Association. 

Visitors to Old Center are taken by a 
white-uniformed attendant through locked, 
metal doors and down dark, unpainted cor- 
ridors until they reach a long, narrow “day- 
room” where they meet at last with the 
blank, ghastly stares of the insane. 

The “dayrooms” on each of three floors 
are dark with only two narrow, castlelike 
windows at each end. The only furniture 
is a television set and benches along each 


wall where patients sit in oblivion, waiting 


for the sun to set. 
HERDED BY ATTENDANTS 


Then they are herded by attendants into 
wardrooms off the dayrooms where beds 
are 3 inches apart. Mattresses, rolled in 
corners during the day, are placed on the 
floor at night so all can bed down. 

In some sections of Old Center there is 
only 1 attendant for 75 patients, 

In another section, 103 patients must use 
3 lavatories. Water fountains were in- 
stalled just recently so patients would not 
have to drink from washbasins. 

Barefoot patients claw at unpainted walls, 
lie on shower room floors, sleep slumped 
against each other or just sit pulling at 
their pajama uniforms. 


“WHAT ELSE CAN WE DO?" 


“What else can we do with them?” the 
attendant asks hopelessly. 


Mr. President, at this time I wish to 
repeat a line from the prayer delivered 
by the Chaplain of the Senate on Thurs- 
day, August 25: 


Stay our hands when we attempt to post- 
pone into the future the justice waiting to 
be done today. 
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Mr. President, I read further from the 
article from which I have already read 
a part: 

“We have no place in the building to give 
these people adequate recreation. We have 
so few attendants that the patients rarely 
even get outside for walks.” 

R. Kenneth Barnes, assistant superintend- 
ent at Spring Grove, estimates that from 10 
to 20 percent of the patients in Old Center 
are capable of rehabilitation. 

“We can do little more for them than ad- 
minister tranquilizers to keep them quiet. 

“If a doctor sees a patient once or twice a 
month he is lucky. We have an average of 
2 doctors for 900 patients. 


LOSE ALL CONTACT 


“These people,” Mr. Barnes said, “lose all 
contact with reality when housed in Old 
Center because there is no way we can treat 
them adequately.” 

C. D. Wagoner, maintenance superintend- 
ent, said he receives $34,000 yearly for the 
upkeep of buildings and grounds. 

“Of this, we pour $10,000 yearly into Old 
Center alone. And you can't see it. About 
one-third of our patients are housed in a 
building 100 years old. Where else can you 
find a facility still in use today that is 100 
years old?” 

But this is only one of the socially crip- 
pling problems at Spring Grove and Spring- 
field where, although buildings are less an- 
tiquated, overcrowding, personnel shortages 
and lack of modern facilities retard the 
return of the mentally ill to a normal life. 

At Spring Grove where patients outnum- 
ber the staff 3 to 1, there are 2,775 patients 
crowded into buildings licensed to accommo- 
date 2,293. This is approximately 500 more 
than minimum standards. 


THIRTY-ONE DOCTORS ON STAFF 


The institution’s staff includes 31 doctors, 
12 less than the need. 


Mr. President, it has been my impres- 
sion of these mental institutions that 
they are not in a position to pay anything 
like the amount that a good psychiatrist 
could earn in private practice—or, in 
fact, the amount an accredited psychi- 
atrist would expect to earn in outside 
practice. The result is that the doctors 
in these mental institutions tend to be 
rather elderly, and usually there are only 
a few reasonably young doctors on the 
staffs, because the pay is usually very 
low; and—with few exceptions—the bet- 
ter doctors are in private practice, treat- 
ing a very small number of patients, 
instead of working in these mental 
hospitals. 

I read further from the article: 

Only 26 of the physicians work with pa- 
tients. The rest are engaged in administra- 
tive duties. Fifteen of the practicing physi- 
cians are still in training, thus they work 
with patients only two-thirds of the time. 

Attendants, including licensed practical 
nurses and psychiatric aides, total 499. An 
additional 50 are needed to provide even the 
minimum care and recreation required for 
the mentally ill and senile confined day after 
day within bare walls. 

Spring Grove has 24 registered nurses, 113 
less than the number required by national- 
ly accepted standards, 

Social workers, who play a large part in 
rehabilitating patients and serve as con- 
tacts with their families, are scarce, able to 
fulfill only part of the job they would like 
to do. 


PROBLEM THE SAME 
At Springfield the problem is the same. 
This institution serving parts of Baltimore 
City and County and all of western Mary- 
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land, including Montgomery County, has a 
rated capacity of 2,968 patients. 

It has 3,317 patients being cared for by a 
staff which also falls below standards. 

Dr. Robert E. Gardner, superintendent, 
said Springfield has 26 doctors compared 
with a need of 35. 

The number of attendants meets stand- 
ards, but there are only 22 registered nurses 
compared to the 190 needed. 

“There is no question about it,” Dr. Gard- 
ner said. “Overcrowding impairs treatment. 
The close contact of patients disturbs them.” 

Dr. Gardner said “the main problem, be- 
coming more acute all the time, are the aged 
who could be cared for in nursing homes but 
who have no place else to go.” 

About 38 percent of the patient population 
at Spring Grove is 60 years of age or older. 
Officials estimate that half of these don’t 
belong at the institution, but once admitted 
on the certificate of two private doctors, 
there quite frequently is no way to dis- 
charge them. 

The majority live their lives out at mental 
institutions although all they need is nurs- 
ing care. 

Although Maryland has spent $44 million 
on capital improvements at mental hos- 
pitals since 1947, there still is a lot to be 
done. 

WHAT REPORT SAID 


A recent report of a special joint legisla- 
tive committee studying mental hospitals 
had this to say about the need for better 
facilities: 

“Treatment on an intensified basis is the 
key that opens our hospital gates. 

“Aside from the primary goal to be 
achieved, the hard economic fact is that 
Maryland taxpayers pay about $1,400 per 
year to maintain one patient in a State 
mental hospital. 

“Multiply this by a total patient popula- 
tion in our 5 State mental hospitals of 
about 12,000, subtract a permanent patient 
population of about 7,000 and the realization 
comes readily that nearly 5,000 patients 
could be discharged with intensified treat- 
ment.” 

At Crownsville State Hospital, the com- 
mittee found an excess of 350 patients. High 
priority recommendations were a 200-bed 
building for continued-care patients and a 
building for the intensive treatment of 
patients. 

There are about 2,350 patients at Crowns- 
ville and only 27 physicians. 

The committee found Eastern Shore State 
Hospital at Cambridge “definitely under- 
staffed in medical and psychiatric personnel.” 

The committee found a need for a 200-bed 
geriatric building, which was approved 2 
years ago but never built, and additional 
psychiatric treatment and maintenance 
equipment. 

Rosewood State Training School for Chil- 
dren near Baltimore was found “faced with 
the need for adequate personnel both in 
number and caliber.” The remodeling of a 
cottage there, approved “some time ago,” still 
has not been started. 


Mr. President, it might be well to take 
a look at what is being done in some of 


the States of the Union about mental 
care. 


EXCISE TAX ON CIGARS 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, would the 
Senator from Louisiana yield for a 
unanimous-consent request to consider 
a noncontroversial tax bill and some non- 
controversial amendments, without los- 
ing his right to the floor? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If the Sena- 
tor will protect my rights to the floor 
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while this matter goes on, I shall be glad 
to yield to him under that condition. 

I so request, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1982, H.R. 10960. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H.R. 10960) 
to amend section 5701 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to 
the excise tax upon cigars. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, on last eve- 
ning the Senate had this bill under con- 
sideration for a little while, and an 
amendment was attached to it. 

Does the clerk have that amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware has been agreed to. E 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I send to the desk another 
amendment, and ask to have it stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Delaware will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to 
add a new section, as follows: 


That (a) subpart D of part III of sub- 
chapter N of chapter 1 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (relating to possessions 
of the United States) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section: 
“Sec. 934. LIMITATION ON REDUCTION IN IN- 


COME Tax LIABILITY INCURRED TO 
THE VIRGIN ISLANDS. 


„(a) GENERAL RvuLE.—Tax liability in- 
curred to the Virgin Islands pursuant to this 
subtitle, as made applicable in the Virgin 
Islands by the Act entitled ‘An Act making 
appropriations for the naval service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, and for other 
purposes’, approved July 12, 1921 (48 U.S.C. 
1397), or pursuant to section 28(a) of the 
Revised Organic Act of the Virgin Islands, 
approved July 22, 1954 (48 U.S.C. 1642), shall 
not be reduced or remitted in any way, di- 
rectly or indirectly, whether by grant, sub- 
sidy, or other similar payment, by any law 
enacted in the Virgin Islands, except to the 
extent provided in subsection (b) or (c). 

“(b) EXCEPTION FoR CERTAIN DOMESTIC AND 
VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORATIONS.—In the case 
of a domestic corporation or a Virgin Islands 
corporation, subsection (a) shall not apply 
(if the information required by subsection 
(d) is supplied) to the extent such corpora- 
tion derived its income from sources without 
the United States if the conditions of both 
paragraph (1) and paragraph (2) are satis- 
fled: 

“(1) THREE-YEAR PERIOD—If 80 percent or 
more of the gross income of such corporation 
for the 3-year period immediately preceding 
the close of the taxable year (or for such part 
of such period immediately preceding the 
close of such taxable year as may be appli- 
cable) was derived from sources within the 
Virgin Islands; and 

“(2) TRADE OR BUSINESS—If 50 percent or 
more of the gross income of such corporation 
or such part thereof was derived from the ac- 
tive conduct of a trade or business within the 
Virgin Islands. 

For purposes of the preceding sentence, the 
gross income of a Virgin Islands corporation, 
and the sources from which the income of 
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such corporation is derived, shall be deter- 
mined as if such corporation were a domestic 
corporation. For the purposes of this sub- 
section, all amounts received by such cor- 
poration within the United States, whether 
derived from sources within or without the 
United States, shall be considered as being 
derived from sources within the United 
States. 

“(c) EXCEPTION For CERTAIN RESIDENTS OF 
THE VirGIN IsLanps.—Subsection (a) shall 
not apply in the case of an individual citizen 
of the United States who is a bona fide resi- 
dent of the Virgin Islands during the entire 
taxable year (if the information required by 
subsection (d) is supplied), to the extent 
his income is derived from sources within 
the Virgin Islands (except that subsection 
(a) shall apply in the case of amounts re- 
ceived for services performed as an employee 
of the United States or any agency thereof). 
For purposes of the preceding sentence, gain 
or loss from the sale or exchange of any 
security (as defined in section 165(g) (2)) 
shall not be treated as derived from sources 
within the Virgin Islands. 

„d) REQUIREMENT TO SUPPLY INFORMA- 
rox. —Subsections (b) and (e) shall apply 
only in the case of persons who supply (at 
such time and in such manner as the Sec- 
retary or his delegate may by regulations 
prescribe) such information as the Secre- 
tary or his delegate may by regulations pre- 
scribe for purposes of determining the ap- 
Plicability of such subsections.” 

(b) The table of sections for such subpart 
D is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following: 


“Sec. 934. Limitation in reduction in income 
tax liability incurred to the Vir- 
gin Islands.” 

Sec, 2. (a) Subchapter C of chapter 11 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (re- 
lating to miscellaneous estate tax provisions) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 2209. Certain residents of possessions 
considered nonresidents not 
citizens of the United States. 

“A decedent who was a citizen of the 
United States and a resident of a possession 
thereof at the time of his death shall, for 
purposes of the tax imposed by this chapter, 
be considered a ‘nonresident not a citizen 
of the United States’ within the meaning of 
that term wherever used in this title, but 
only if such person acquired his United 
States citizenship solely by reason of (1) his 
being a citizen of such possession of the 
United States, or (2) his birth or residence 
within such possession of the United States.” 

(b) The table of sections for subchapter C 
of chapter 11 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“Sec. 2209. Certain residents of possessions 
considered nonresidents not 
citizens of the United States.” 

Sec. 3. Section 2106(a) (3) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to exemption 
in de taxable estate of nonresi- 
dents not citizens) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(3) ExemMPprion.— 

“(A) GENERAL RULE—An exemption of 

“(B) RESIDENTS OF POSSESSIONS OF THE 
UNITED STaTes.—In the case of a decedent 
who is considered to be a ‘nonresident not 
a citizen of the United States’ under the pro- 
visions of section 2209, the exemption shall 
be the greater of (1) $2,000, or (ii) that pro- 
portion of the exemption authorized by sec- 
tion 2052 which the value of that part of the 
decedent's gross estate which at the time 
of his death is situated in the United States 
bears to the value of his entire gross estate 
wherever situated.” 
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Sec. 4. (a) Section 2501 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to imposition 
of gift tax) is amended by redesignating 
subsection (c) to be subsection (d) and by 
adding after subsection (b) the following 
new subsection: 

„(e) CERTAIN RESIDENTS OF POSSESSIONS 
CONSIDERED NONRESIDENTS NOT CITIZENS OF 
THE UNITED STATES.—A donor who is a citizen 
of the United States and a resident of a pos- 
session thereof shall, for purposes of the tax 
imposed by this chapter, be considered a 
‘nonresident not a citizen of the United 
States’ within the meaning of that term 
wherever used in this title, but only if such 
donor acquired his United States citizenship 
solely by reason of (1) his being a citizen of 
such possession of the United States, or (2) 
his birth or residence within such possession 
of the United States.” 

(b) Section 2501(a) of such Code is 
amended by striking out “nonresident who 
is not a citizen of the United States and” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “nonresident 
not a citizen of the United States”. 

Sec. 5. (a) The amendments made by the 
first section of this Act shall apply to tax 
liability incurred with respect to taxable 
years beginning on or after January 1, 1960. 

(b) The amendments made by sections 2 
and 3 of this Act shall apply with respect to 
estates of decedents dying after the date of 
the enactment of this Act. 

(c) The amendment made by section 4 of 
this Act shall apply with respect to gifts 
made after the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, this amendment is one which 
is recommended by the Treasury De- 
partment. It was presented to the Fi- 
nance Committee with a request that we 
give it our approval and the amendment 
has also been approved this year by the 
House of Representatives. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
close a loophole which has been dis- 
covered in the Revenue Code as it affects 
the taxpayers of the Virgin Islands. 
This amendment has been reported by 
our committee and was a part of H.R. 
5547. 

In view of the importance of the 
amendment being approved at this ses- 
sion and the fact that there are some 
controversial features in the other bill, 
which may delay its consideration, I am 
nar the amendment to the pending 

ill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
a statement further explaining the 
amendment, as appears in committee re- 
port, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

II. LIMITATION IN REDUCTION OF INCOME TAX 
LABILITY INCURRED TO THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 
(SEC. 1 AND PART OF SEC. 5) 

For many years (since the Naval Appro- 
priations Act of 1921) the income tax laws 
of the United States have been applicable 
to the Virgin Islands as if these laws had 
been separately enacted for the Virgin Is- 
lands, substituting the name “Virgin Is- 
lands” for references to the United States 
in the income tax laws. The effect of this 
dual tax system, or “mirror system” as it has 
sometimes been called, has been to require 
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persons incurring liability to both the United 
States and the Virgin Islands to report and 
pay tax to both. However, double taxation 
was prevented through the allowance by the 
United States of a foreign tax credit with 
respect to income derived from sources with- 
in the Virgin Islands, and by the application 
by the Virgin Islands of a foreign tax credit 
with respect to income derived from sources 
within the United States. 

The Revised Organic Act for the Virgin 
Islands of the United States, passed in 1954 
(Public Law 517, 83d Cong., 2d sess., S. 3378), 
however, made substantial changes in this 
tax treatment. This act provided: 

That the term “inhabitants of the Virgin 
Islands” as used in this section (section 28a) 
shall include all persons whose permanent 
residence is in the Virgin Islands, and such 
persons shall satisfy their income tax ob- 
ligations under applicable taxing statutes of 
the United States by paying their tax on 
income derived from all sources both within 
and without the Virgin Islands into the 
Treasury of the Virgin Islands. 

The effect of this change was to require 
inhabitants of the Virgin Islands, namely 
permanent residents of those islands, to pay 
their entire income taxes to the Virgin 
Islands, even though part of their income 
was derived from sources within the United 
States. As a result, the tax on the income 
of permanent residents of the islands from 
sources within the United States now is 
being covered into the Virgin Islands Treas- 
ury rather than into the U.S. Treasury. 

This change became particularly signifi- 
cant in view of the passage by the Virgin 
Islands Legislature, and signing by the Virgin 
Islands Governor, of Act No. 224, designed to 
encourage the establishment of new busi- 
nesses and industries in the Virgin Islands 
through the granting of special subsidies. 
Although the Revised Organic Act provided 
the Virgin Islands no authority to rebate in- 
come taxes paid to it, either with respect to 
income derived from sources within the Vir- 
gin Islands or from sources derived in the 
United States, nevertheless the legislature 
achieved substantially the same effect in Act 
No. 224 by providing subsidies ranging from 
50 to 75 percent of the income taxes paid 
by corporations and residents with respect 
to certain specified types of new investment. 
These subsidies were granted with respect 
to the tax attributable both to income from 
sources within the Virgin Islands and from 
sources within the United States. Specif- 
ically, the income tax subsidies provided by 
that act were in the following five general 
categories: 

“1, Seventy-five percent of the income tax 
payable for a period of 10 years by persons, 
firms or corporations qualifying as ‘new 
businesses.’ A ‘new business’ in this case 
is, in general, defined as one involving 
manufacture of an article, or the applica- 
tion of a process, which was not being 
manufactured or applied in the islands prior 
to January 1, 1947, if the industry has a 
capital investment of at least $10,000, but 
only to the extent not in competition with 
existing enterprises. 

“2. Seventy-five percent of income taxes 
payable for a period of from 10 to 16 years 
by persons, firms or corporations operating 
hotels and guesthouses in the islands in 
which there is an investment of at least 
$100,000. 

“3. Seventy-five percent of the income 
taxes payable for a period of 10 years by 
persons, firms, or corporations constructing 
or operating apartment houses, housing 
projects, or industrial or commercial build- 
ings in the islands in which there is an 
investment of at least $100,000. 

“4, Fifty percent of the income taxes paid 
for a period of 10 years by persons, firms, or 
corporations on the portion of their income 
derived from the purchase, transfer, assign- 
ment, or sale of stocks, bonds, and other 
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securities purchased or sold through an in- 
vestment company located in and authorized 
to do business in the Virgin Islands. The 
subsidy granted to any one person under 
this provision may not exceed $100,000 a 
year and for more than half of this subsidy 
to be paid to a taxpayer, one-half of the 
subsidy must be invested in the Virgin 
Islands in projects which will further the 
economic development of the islands. 

“5, Fifty percent of the income taxes paid 
on income derived by stockholders or part- 
ners from the operation of firms or corpora- 
tions which qualify for a subsidy in any of 
the four above categories.” 

Your committee, while recognizing the de- 
sirability of the economic development of 
the Virgin Islands, agrees with the House 
that in no case should this be attained by 
granting windfall gains to taxpayers with re- 
spect to income derived from investments 
in corporations in the continental United 
States, or with respect to income in any 
other manner derived from sources outside 
of the Virgin Islands. In this connection 
your committee is glad to note that on April 
29, 1959, the Virgin Islands government en- 
acted Act No. 395, amending Act No. 224 to 
eliminate the subsidy program with respect 
to securities and also designed to limit the 
subsidy to income derived from 
sources outside the United States. Although 
this in large measure removes the aspects 
of the Virgin Islands subsidy program with 
which your committee was most concerned, 
it doubts the desirability of leaving the op- 
portunity to the Virgin Islands to adopt 
such a program at any time in the future 
that it may see fit. 

For these reasons both the House and your 
committee in the first section of this bill, 
with two specified exceptions noted below, 
deny the right to the Virgin Islands to make 
any grant, subsidy, or other payment which 
has the effect either directly or indirectly of 
reducing tax liability incurred to the Virgin 
Islands under the Internal Revenue Code as 
made applicable to the Virgin Islands by the 
Naval Appropriations Act of 1921 or by sec- 
tion 28a of the Revised Organic Act of the 
Virgin Islands (approved in 1954). 

The first exception relates to United States 
or Virgin Islands corporations and, in gen- 
eral, provides that subsidies can be paid to 
these corporations under much the same con- 
ditions as those under which income tax 
exemptions are presently available in the 
case of U.S. corporations carrying on a trade 
or business in most other U.S. possessions 
(sec. 931 of the code). The second excep- 
tion relates to citizens of the United States 
(both those who are citizens by reason of the 
special act of Congress relating to the posses- 
sion, and those who are citizens by reason 
of birth in the continental United States, 
naturalization, etc.) who are bona fide resi- 
dents of the Virgin Islands and permits the 
granting of subsidies in much the same man- 
ner as bona fide residents of Puerto Rico 
may claim an exemption from U.S. income 
tax with respect to their income derived from 
sources within Puerto Rico (sec. 933 of the 
code). In general terms, these exceptions 
permit the Virgin Islands to provide, through 
the subsidy program, what amounts to much 
the same treatment as that already provided 
by income tax exemption with respect to 
other possessions in the case of U.S. cor- 
porations, or along the lines of the treat- 
ment provided residents of Puerto Rico in 
the case of citizen residents. This appeared 
to your committee to be in accord with the 
purposes of the special tax treatment long 
accorded possessions of the United States, 
namely, to encourage the development of 
the economic resources of the possessions by 
citizens of the United States or by U.S. 
corporations. 

More specifically, the extent to which sub- 
sidies may be granted to domestic or Virgin 
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Islands corporations is limited to the por- 
tions of their income which these corpora- 
tions derive from sources without the United 
States. In addition, two income require- 
ments must be met. First, to be eligible for 
this treatment 80 percent or more of the 
corporation’s income for the 3-year period 
preceding the close of the taxable year (or 
for the applicable part of that period) must 
have been derived from sources within the 
Virgin Islands, Second, 50 percent or more 
of the gross income of the corporation for 
the same period of time must have been de- 
rived from the active conduct of a trade or 
business within the Virgin Islands. In mak- 
ing these computations all amounts received 
by these corporations within the United 
States, whether or not actually derived from 
sources within or without the United States, 
are to be considered as being derived from 
sources within the United States. The effect 
of this is to deny any subsidy with respect to 
this portion of the tax payments made by the 
corporation as well as to treat this income 
as derived from sources without the Virgin 
Islands in the case of the 80-percent test. 

Both in applying the 80-percent test and 
the 50-percent test the House bill provided 
that they were to be computed without the 
benefit of section 931. Further analysis of 
the provisions makes it apparent that this 
exception is unnecessary in view of the fact 
that the gross income of a corporation which 
meets the requirements of section 931 is 
limited to income from sources within the 
United States. Therefore, your committee 
has deleted these two exceptions. It has also 
provided that in applying the foregoing tests 
gross income of a Virgin Islands corporation, 
and the sources from which the income of 
such a corporation is derived, is to be de- 
termined as if such a corporation were a 
domestic corporation. This appears neces- 
sary since a Virgin Islands corporation is for 
other purposes of the U.S. tax laws treated as 
a foreign corporation and, therefore, its in- 
come from Virgin Island sources would not 
otherwise constitute gross income and the 
80 percent and 50 percent tests would be 
ineffective. 

The subsidy in the case of individuals is 
limited to citizens of the United States. 
This includes those who are citizens of the 
United States by reason of being a citizen 
or resident of the Virgin Islands as well as 
all other citizens of the United States. How- 
ever, the citizen must also have been a bona 
fide resident of the Virgin Islands during 
the entire taxable year in question. One 
who meets both the citizenship and residence 
requirements may qualify for a subsidy pay- 
ment to the extent his income is derived 
from sources within the Virgin Islands. 
However, there is one exception to this rule: 
subsidy payments may not be made with re- 
spect to amounts received for services per- 
formed as an employee of the United States, 
or any agency of the United States. 

Your committee has modified the House 
provision limiting subsidies in the case of 
individuals to provide that gain or loss from 
the sale of securities is not to be treated as 
income derived from sources within the Vir- 
gin Islands. This is designed to prevent the 
granting of subsidies for stock in American 
and other corporations merely on the grounds 
that the sale of the stock occurs in the Vir- 
gin Islands. 

For the subsidy payments to be permitted, 
either in the case of corporations or indi- 
viduals, information must be supplied to 
the Secretary of the Treasury or his delegate 
to the extent that he considers the informa- 
tion necessary in order to determine whether 
the individual or company receiving the sub- 
sidy properly qualifies. 

These provisions as amended by your com- 
mittee are to apply to tax lability for taxable 
years beginning on or after January 1, 1960. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I have one further amend- 
ment, which I offer on behalf of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scott], 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEP- 
PEL], and myself, which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Delaware will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed at 
the proper place to insert: 

(a) Section 6015(a) of the Internal Rey- 
enue Code of 1964 (relating to require- 
ment of declaration of estimated income tax 


by individuals) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

„(a) REQUIREMENT OF DECLARATION,—Every 
individual (other than a nonresident alien 
with respect to whose wages, as defined in 
section 3401(a), withholding under chapter 
24 is not made applicable, but including 
every alien individual who is a resident of 
Puerto Rico during the entire taxable year) 
shall make a declaration of his estimated 
tax for the taxable year if— 

“(1) the gross income for the taxable year 
can reasonably be expected to exceed— 

“(A) $5,000, in the case of— 

) a single individual other than a head 
of a household (as defined in section 1(b) 
(2)) or a surviving spouse (as defined in 
section 2(b)); 

u) a married individual not entitled 
under subsection (b) to file a joint declara- 
tion with his spouse; or 

(ut) a married individual entitled under 
subsection (b) to file a joint declaration 
with his spouse, but only if the aggregate 
gross income of such individual and his 
spouse for the taxable year can reasonably 
be expected to exceed $10,000; or 

“(B) $10,000, in the case of— 

“(1) a head of a household (as defined in 
section 1(b) (2)); or 

“(if) a surviving spouse (as defined in 
section 2(b)); or 

“(2) the gross income can reasonably be 

expected to include more than $200 from 
sources other than wages (as defined in 
section 3401(a)). 
Notwithstanding the provisions of this sub- 
section, no declaration is required if the 
estimated tax (as defined in subsection (e)) 
can reasonably be expected to be less than 
$40.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1960. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I wish to explain this amend- 
ment. This amendment was also re- 
quested by the Treasury Department 
when it appeared before our committee, 
either early this week or last week. 

Under existing law, all taxpayers are 
required to file an estimated return. 
The Treasury Department said that the 
requirement that taxpayers whose tax 
liability is below $40 necessitates a lot of 
work not only on the part of taxpayers, 
but also on the part of the Treasury 
Department. The Department recom- 
mended that we amend the law whereby 
taxpayers who have an income tax be- 
low $40 would not have to file estimated 
returns. This would save the Govern- 
ment considerable expense and elimi- 
nate filing of about one million returns. 
This will help the taxpayers as well as 
the Government. 

I ask unanimous consent to have an 
explanation of the amendment printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


IX. MODIFICATION OF FILING REQUIREMENTS 
FOR DECLARATIONS OF ESTIMATED INCOME TAX 
BY INDIVIDUALS 
Present law (sec. 6015) provides that, for 

an individual with no more than $100 of 
gross income from sources other than wages 
or salaries, a declaration is required if his 
gross income is expected to be more than 
$5,000; however, no declaration is required 
by a married person if the gross income of 
the married person and his spouse is ex- 
pected to be not more than $10,000 (nor from 
a head of a household or a surviving spouse 
if his gross income is expected to be not 
more than $10,000). For an individual with 
more than $100 of income not subject to 
withholding, a declaration is required if his 
gross income from all sources is expected to 
be more than $600 per exemption plus $400. 

Under these provisions, approximately 1.7 
million declarations filed annually show 
either small liabilities or no liabilities to 
pay estimated tax. In 1958, out of the 5.7 
million declarations filed, 1.1 million, or one- 
fifth of the total, showed no estimated tax 
and 600,000 declarations showed small 
amounts of estimated tax. 

Your committee believes that eliminating 
nontaxable declarations and reducing the 
number of declarations from low-income 
taxpayers will result in a substantial saving 
to both the Government and the taxpayers. 
Section 10 of the bill therefore amends sec- 
tion 6015 so that a declaration will not be 
required in any case in which the estimated 
tax lability is less than $40. It is expected 
that this change will substantially reduce 
the number of declarations filed each year. 

Because of this new minimum amount for 
filing declarations, it is believed that the 
present filing requirements with respect to 
income not subject to withholding will be- 
come unrealistic in that many taxpayers 
with nonwithheld income between $100 and 
$200 and within the minimum amounts of 
income from wages subject to withholding, 
will ordinarily not be required to file decla- 
rations because their estimated tax liability 
will be less than $40. To avoid the filing of 
declarations by low-income taxpayers, sec- 
tion 10 of the bill also raises the $100 non- 
withheld income limitation to $200. 

To simplify the filing requirements also 
further, the gross income test of $400 plus 
$600 times the number of exemptions is 
eliminated, Under this change, the only 
test for the filing of declarations by taxpayers 
with income not subject to withholding will 
be whether or not the tax is in excess of 
$40. It is believed that most taxpayers who 
at present are not required to file a declara- 
tion because of the gross income test will 
continue to be exempt under the $40 limi- 
tation. 

This amendment applies to declarations of 
estimated tax filed with respect to taxable 
year beginning after December 31, 1960. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I have one other amend- 
ment, which I offer on behalf of myself, 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Munpt], the Senator from Kansas 
(My. SCHOEPPEL], the junior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], and the 
senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Dwor- 
SHAK], and which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Delaware for himself and the Senator 
from South Dakota will be stated. 
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The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to 
add a new section as follows: 

(a) Part VI of subchapter B of chapter 1 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (re- 
lating to itemized deductions for individuals 
and corporations) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 


“SEC. 180. EXPENDITURES BY FARMERS FOR 
FERTILIZER, ETC. 

“(a) In GENERAL.—A taxpayer engaged in 
the business of farming may elect to treat 
as expenses which are not chargeable to 
capital account expenditures (otherwise 
chargeable to capital account) which are 
paid or incurred by him during the taxable 
year for the purchase or acquisition of fer- 
tilizer, lime, ground limestone, marle, or 
other materials to enrich, neutralize, or con- 
dition land used in farming, or for the ap- 
Plication of such materials to such land. 
The expenditures so treated shall be al- 
lowed as a deduction. 

“(b) Lanp Usep IN FarmMinc,—For pur- 
poses of subsection (a), the term ‘land used 
in farming’ has the meaning assigned to it 
by section 175(c) (2). 

“(c) ELxcrriox.— The election under sub- 
section (a) for any taxable year shall be 
made within the time prescribed by law 
(including extensions thereof) for filing the 
return for such taxable year. Such election 
shall be made in such manner as the Secre- 
tary or his delegate may by regulations pre- 
scribe. Such election may not be revoked 
except with the consent of the Secretary or 
his delegate.” 

(b) The table of sections for such part 
VI is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following: 

“Sec. 180. Expenditures by farmers for fer- 
tilizer, ete.” 

(e) Section 263 (a) (1) of such Code (re- 
lating to capital expenditures) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “or” at the end of 
subparagraph (B); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of subparagraph (C) and inserting in lieu 
thereof, or; and 

(3) by adding after subparagraph (C) the 
following new subparagraph: 

(D) expenditures by farmers for fer- 
tilizer, etc., deductible under section 180.” 

(d) The amendments made by subsec- 
tions (a), (b), and (c) shall apply to tax- 
able years beginning after December 31, 
1959. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, under the law, as the com- 
mittees of Congress and as the Treas- 
ury Department had interpreted it, the 
farmers were permitted to write off as 
an annual expense of operation the pur- 
chase of lime. However it has been 
found that the law was so worded that 
the farmers may be obliged to capital- 
ize the cost of the lime, and then de- 
preciate it over a period of years rather 
than write off as a straight business ex- 
pense. 

This was not the intent of the law. 

Some of the members of our commit- 
tee conferred with the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Treasury Department 
agreed such was not the intent of the 
law. 

It was suggested that in order to have 
the question fully clarified we should 
amend the law, with the understanding 
that we are spelling out the definition of 
the present law as intended by the Con- 
gress. This amendment will achieve 
that purpose. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 
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Mr. MUNDT. I wish to associate my- 
self with the remarks of the Senator 
from Delaware. I am sure all Members 
of the Senate who live in agricultural 
areas, or who are at all familiar with 
farming recognize this is, indeed, an an- 
nual expense and a cost of doing busi- 
ness, exactly the same as the cost of do- 
ing business for a man in business for 
himself or for an industry. This pro- 
posal would simply equalize the situa- 
tion and place the farmer in the same 
position in that regard as a business- 
man or a salesman who has to deduct 
the cost of his operation from his net 
income. 

I think this-is salutary. I think it is 
equitable. I think it is needed. I hope 
the amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. President, the committee, in 
recommending this, stated in the report 
that it was redefining the intent of the 
existing law, and that those farmers who 
have been deducting for such purchases 
will, under the amendment and under 
the report, not be bothered with any 
retroactive payment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp, an excerpt 
from the Senate committee report in 
this regard. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
oRD, as follows: 


EXPENDITURES BY FARMERS FOR FERTILIZER, 
LIME, ETC. (SEC, 8) 

For many years it has been the universal 
practice for farmers to deduct the cost of 
fertilizer and lime in the year in which it 
is paid or incurred. Recently, however, 
cases have been called to the attention of 
the committee in which the Internal Reve- 
nue Service has questioned a deduction for 
lime and fertilizer on the ground that its 
cost is a capital expense which should be 
spread over the beneficial life. This is con- 
trary to the long-accepted and widespread 
practice of deducting fertilizer and lime ex- 
penditures in the year they are paid or 
incurred, 

In order to make certain the intention of 
Congress that these expenses be treated as 
business expenses, your committee has added 
a new section 180 to the Internal Revenue 
Code which permits a taxpayer to elect to 
treat expenditures for fertilizer, lime, 
ground limestone, marle, or other materials 
used by him to enrich, neutralize, or con- 
dition his farmland, or for the application 
of such materials, as expenses which are not 
chargeable to capital account. Thus, such 
expenses, as in the past, may be deductible 
in full in the year in which they are paid 
or incurred if the farmer so elects. This 
new provision is merely declaratory of exist- 
ing law and makes no substantive change 
in the application of the statute. 

While the amendment made by this sec- 
tion applies to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1959, since it is declaratory of 
existing law it should be applied to past 
years as well. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I of- 


fer the amendment which I send to the 
desk, and ask to have stated. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The Cuter CLERK. At the proper place 
in the bill insert the following new sec- 
tion: 

Sec. —. (a) Section 514(b)(3)(A) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
exceptions to the definition of business lease) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “A lease by a scien- 
tific organization engaged in medical re- 
search to a medical clinic of premises ad- 
jacent to those occupied by such scientific 
organization shall be considered as entered 
into primarily for purposes which are sub- 
stantially related to the exercise or perform- 
ance of the purposes or functions constitut- 
ing the basis for such scientific organiza- 
tion's exemption within the meaning of 
clause (i) if treatment of patients of such 
clinic, their medical histories, and donated 
services of doctors of such clinic are utilized 
by such scientific organization for medical 
research purposes.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1953, and end- 
ing after August 16, 1954. A provision hav- 
ing the same effect as the provision added to 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 by such 
amendment shall be deemed to be included 
in the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 and 
shall apply with respect to taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1950. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, this 
is an amendment which is the same as 
the amendment which was placed upon 
the Virgin Islands bill. It deals with the 
leasing of property by scientific organi- 
zations. It was supported unanimously 
by the Committee on Finance. 

We would be happy to have the amend- 
ment on this bill. It relates only to these 
scientific organizations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Prepaid dues and fees received by non- 
profit service organizations: 

Subsections (a) through (e), inclusive, 
shall apply in the case of a nonprofit cor- 
poration whose principal activity consists of 

services to its members and which 
receive dues or fees from its members in 
payment for such services, 

For the purpose of applying paragraph (1): 

The term “prepaid subscription income” 
as defined in subsection (d) (1) shall include 
any amount (includible in gross income) 
which is received in connection with and is 
directly attributable to a liability which ex- 
tends beyond the close of the taxable year 
in which such amount is received, and which 
is income received as dues or fees from 
members of a nonprofit corporation whose 
principal activity consists of providing serv- 
ices to such members. 

The term “liability” as defined in subsec- 
tion (d)(2) shall include a lability to fur- 
nish services to members and such liability 
shall be deemed to accrue ratably over the 
period with respect to which the fees or dues 
are paid. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I offer 
this amendment to the bill in the form 
of the exact language which was ap- 


proved by the House of Representatives 
on Wednesday of this week. 
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The amendment is identical in purpose 
to the bill which the Senate approved 2 
years ago, and is limited in its application 
to prepaid dues income received by non- 
profit membership organizations. 

At the suggestion of the Treasury De- 
partment, the amendment spreads the 
tax relief provided over a period of 5 
years. No prepaid dues escape income 
tax. The sole purpose is to permit pre- 
paid dues to be taxed in accordance with 
sound accounting principles, that is, the 
dues and expenses of serving the member 
are matched in the same period of time. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that remarks on a similar resolu- 
tion made some 2 years ago be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the ex- 
cerpt was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I call up my 
amendment identified as “8-8-58—C.” 

The Presminc OFFICER. The amendment 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Section 29 is 
proposed to be amended by adding the fol- 
lowing new subsection after subsection (e) 
of section 455: 

“(f) Prepaid dues and fees received by 
nonprofit service organizations: 

“(1) Subsections (a) through (e), in- 
clusive, shall apply in the case of a non- 
profit corporation whose principal activity 
consists of providing services to its members 
and which receive dues or fees from its 
services. 

“(2) For the purpose of applying para- 
graph (1): 

“(A) The term ‘prepaid subscription in- 
come’ as defined in subsection (d) (1) shall 
include any amount (includible in gross 
income) which is received in connection 
with and is directly attributable to a Mabil- 
ity which extends beyond the close of the 
taxable year in which such amount is re- 
ceived, and which is income received as dues 
or fees from members of a nonprofit cor- 
poration whose principal activity consists 
of providing services to such members. 

“(B) The term ‘liability’ as defined in 
subsection (d) (2) shall include a liability 
to furnish services to members and such 
liability shall be deemed to accrue ratably 
over the period with respect to which the 
fees or dues are paid.” 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I will take 
only a minute. I have discussed the amend- 
ment with the chairman of the committee, 
and he is thoroughly familiar with it. 

I call the Senate's attention to the in- 
equity that exists with regard to certain 
nonprofit service organizations. The amend- 
ment deals with the problems of taxes paid 
by nonprofit service organizations on pre- 
paid dues and fees. This has a particular 
and very acute bearing on many of the auto- 
mobile clubs. 

I happen to have been one of the found- 
ers and charter members of the Automobile 
Club of Kansas. The general manager of 
that club advised me that most clubs have 
used the accrual method of accounting for 
many years and filed their tax returns in a 
manner which shows prepaid dues over the 
12-month period of membership, instead of 
entirely in the taxable year of receipt. 

For example, if a member pays $12 in No- 
vember for his year’s dues, the club would 
show only $2 as taxable income for that tax 
year. The balance of the $10 would be 
credited against the following 10 months of 
the next year, in which of course the serv- 
ices would be rendered. 

But the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, supported by the courts, has disal- 
lowed this procedure. As a result, I am in- 
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formed that some clubs in many parts of the 
Nation have been forced to pay taxes exceed- 
ing 100 percent of their net income, because 
the dues from a member could not be 
matched against the expense of serving a 
member. z 

A startling illustration of that is given by 
the parent body, the American Automobile 
Association itself. According to testimony 
given on the basis of an Ernst & Ernst re- 
port, taxes for 1955 totaled 146.4 percent of 
its net income; and in 1956, 115.7 percent 
of its net income, solely because of the Com- 
missioner’s insistence of viewing dues pay- 
ments as calendar-year cash receipts. Clubs 
in Virginia, California, New Jersey, and other 
States disclose a somewhat similar situation. 

This seems unjust and discriminatory; 
therefore, I ask support of an amendment, 
which I have offered, broadening the relief 
proposed for publishers so that it will also 
relieve these nonprofit service organizations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed at this point in the Recorp 
a telegram I have received from the Kansas 
Automobile Club. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

TOPEKA, KANS., July 21, 1958. 
Senator FRANK CARLSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We note Senate Finance Committee has 
approved amendment to H.R. 8381 to re- 
move inequitable discrimination existing in 
the case of some newspaper and magazine 
publishers with respect to income tax treat- 
ment of prepaid subscription income. The 
American Automobile Association and its 
affiliated clubs are victims of identical dis- 
criminatory income tax treatment with re- 
spect to prepaid dues received from mem- 
bers and request that the amendment 
already approved by the committee be 
broadened to correct their problem. The 
AAA and its affiliated clubs are organized as 
nonprofit membership corporations and 
render substantial services of a public nature. 
They have nevertheless been required to pay 
regular corporate income taxes since 1943. 
For example, if a member prepays annual 
dues of $12 for services to be rendered over 
the ensuing 12-month period, and the cost of 
providing services to such member is $11, 
the club should have taxable net income of 
only $1 from the membership. The re- 
quested legislation permits this result, 
Several clubs have recently been forced to 
pay income taxes in an amount exceeding 
100 percent of their net income as certified 
by their accountants because the dues re- 
ceived from a member could not be matched 
against the expense of serving the member, 

It seems to us that the amendment al- 
ready approved by the committee should be 
broadened to cover not only prepaid sub- 
scription income received by publishers but 
also prepaid dues received by nonprofit serv- 
ice organizations from their members for 
services to be rendered extending beyond the 
close of the taxable year. I know your in- 
terest in the welfare of the auto club and we 
make this urgent plea not only for our entire 
board of directors but I personally will ap- 
preciate your assisting us in this in- 
equity lifted. Your consideration will be 
deeply appreciated. 

AUTOMOBILE CLUB OF KANSAS, 
Crive R. Lang, Manager. 


Mr. Cartson. Mr. President, I ask the chair- 
man of the committee if he will take the 
amendment to conference. 

Mr. Brrv. I think the amendment is a good 
one, and I am agreeable to taking it to con- 
ference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have an explanation of 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Kansas? What would the amend- 
ment do? 

Mr. CARLSON. This is an amend- 
ment which would distribute the revenue 
from the prepaid dues for automobile 
organizations. It passed the Senate 2 
years ago. I have discussed it with the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Finance [Mr. Byrrp], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], and the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. We 
agreed to attach it to the bill this eve- 
ning, if that is agreeable with the 
Senator. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as one member of the Finance 
Committee, it seems to me that the other 
Members should have at least the right 
to be consulted about this and to know 
about it. Has the committee itself 
agreed to the amendment? 

Mr. CARLSON. I have discussed it 
with several members of the committee. 
We have not had it before the committee 
because it was not in the committee when 
the bill came over. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would have to object to the 
amendment being agreed to at this hour 
of the night. As one member of the 
committee who is not familiar with it, I 
do not know any reason why I should 
object to it, after consideration. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, if 
there is any objection I will withdraw 
the amendment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If the amend- 
ment is offered at some time tomorrow, 
that would be satisfactory. I fear a 
great number of Senators have gone 
home thinking aoe would be no votes 
tonight. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I with- 
draw the amendment. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I of- 
fer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

At the proper place in the bill, insert the fol- 

lowing: 

“SECTION Tax TREATMENT OF REAL ESTATE 

INVESTMENT TRUSTS AND ASSO- 
CIATIONS. 

“Subchapter M of chapter 1 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to regulated 
investment companies) is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following: 

“PART II—REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT TRUSTS 

“ ‘Sec. 856. Definition of real estate invest- 
ment trust. 

Sec. 857. Taxation of real estate invest- 
ment trusts and their bene- 
ficiaries. 

„Sec. 858. Dividends paid by real estate in- 
vestment trust after close of 
taxable year. 

“ ‘Sec. 856. DEFINITION oF REAL ESTATE IN- 
VESTMENT TRUST. 

a) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this 
subtitle, the term “real estate investment 
trust” means an unincorporated trust or an 
unin ted association— 

“*(1) which is managed by one or more 
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“*(2) the beneficial ownership of which is 
evidenced by transferable shares, or by trans- 
ferable certificates of beneficial interest; 

“*(3) which (but for the provisions of 
this part) would be taxable as a domestic cor- 
poration; 

“*(4) which does not hold any property 
primarily for sale to customers in the ordi- 
nary course of its trade or business; 

“*(5) the beneficial ownership of which is 
held by 100 or more persons; 

“*(6) which would not be a personal hold- 
ing company (as defined in section 542) if 
all of its gross income constituted personal 
holding company income (as defined in sec- 
tion 543); and 

““(7) which meets the requirements of 
subsection (c). 

“*(b) DETERMINATION OF STaTUs.—The con- 
ditions described in paragraphs (1) to (4), 
inclusive, of subsection (a) must be met 
during the entire taxable year, and the con- 
dition described in paragraph (5) must exist 
during at least 335 days of a taxable year of 
12 months, or during a proportionate part of 
a taxable year of less than 12 months. 

e) LIMITATIONS.—A trust or association 
shall not be considered a real estate invest- 
ment trust for any taxable year unless— 

“*(1) it files with its return for the tax- 
able year an election to be a real estate in- 
vestment trust or has made such election for 
a previous taxable year which began after 
December 31, 1960; 

“*(2) at least 90 percent of its gross in- 
come is derived from— 

“*(A) dividends; 

“*(B) interest; 

“*(C) rents from real property; 

D) gain from the sale or other disposi- 
tion of stock, securities, and real property 
(including interest in real property and in- 
terests in mortgages on real property); and 

E) abatements and refunds of taxes on 
real property; 

(3) at least 75 percent of its gross in- 
come is derived from— 

“*(A) rents from real property; 

“*(B) interest on obligations secured by 
mortgages on real property or on interests 
in real property; 

“*(C) gain from the sale or other disposi- 
tion of real property (including interests in 
real property and interests in mortgages on 

eal property); 

D) dividends or other distributions on, 
and gain from the sale or other disposition 
of, transferable shares (or transferable cer- 
tificates of beneficial interest) in other real 
estate investment trusts which meet the re- 
quirements of this ; and 

„(E) abatements and refunds of taxes on 
real property; 

(4) less than 30 percent of its gross in- 
come is derived from the sale or other dis- 
position of— 

“*(A) stock or securities held for less than 
6 months, and 

„B) real property (including interests in 
real property) not compulsory or involuntar- 
ily converted within the meaning of section 
1033, held for less than 4 years; and 

“*(5) at the close of each quarter of the 
taxable year— 

„A) at least 75 percent of the value of 
its total assets is represented by real estate 
assets, cash and cash items (including re- 
ceivables), and Government securities; and 

„B) not more than 25 percent of the 
value of its total assets is re ted by 
securities (other than those includible under 
subparagraph (A)) for purposes of this cal- 
culation limited in respect of any one issuer 
to an amount not greater in value than 5 
percent of the value of the total assets of the 
trust and to not more than 10 percent of 
the outstanding voting securities of such is- 
suer. 

A real estate investment trust which meets 
the requirements of this paragraph at the 
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close of any quarter shall not lose its status 
as a real estate investment trust because of 
a discrepancy during a subsequent quarter 
between the value of its various investments 
and such requirements unless such discrep- 
ancy exists immediately after the acquisition 
of any security or other property and is 
wholly or partly the result of such acquisi- 
tion. A real estate investment trust which 
does not meet such requirements at the close 
of any quarter by reason of a discrepancy 
existing immediately after the acquisition of 
any security or other property which is 
wholly or partly the result of such acquisi- 
tion during such quarter shall not lose its 
status for such quarter as a real estate in- 
vestment trust if such discrepancy is elimi- 
nated within 30 days after the close of such 
quarter and in such cases it shall be con- 
sidered to have met such requirements at the 
close of such quarter for purposes of apply- 
ing the preceding sentence. 

“*(6) For purposes of this part— 

„(A) The term value“ means, with re- 
spect to securities for which market quota- 
tions are readily available, the market value 
of such securities; and with respect to other 
securities and assets, fair value as deter- 
mined in good faith by the trustees, except 
that in the case of securities of real estate 
investment trusts such fair value shall not 
exceed market value or asset value, which- 
ever is higher. 

B) The term “real estate assets“ means 
real property (including interests in real 
property and interests in mortgages on real 
property) and shares (or transferable certif- 
icates of beneficial interest) in other real 
estate investment trusts which meet the re- 
quirements of this part. 

“*(C) The term “interests in real prop- 
erty” includes fee ownership and co-owner- 
ship of land or improvements thereon and 
leaseholds of land or improvements thereon, 
but does not include mineral, oil, or gas 
royalty interests. 

D) All other terms shall have the same 
meaning as when used in the Investment 
Company Act of 1940, as amended. 

„d) Rents From REAL Property DE- 
FINED.—For purposes of paragraphs (2) and 
(3) of subsection (c), the term “rents from 
real property” includes rents from interests 
in real property but does not include— 

“*(1) any amount received or accrued, di- 
rectly or indirectly, with respect to any real 
property, if the determination of such 
amount depends in whole or in part on the 
income or profits derived by any person from 
such property (except that any amount so 
received or accrued shall not be excluded 
from the term “rents from real property” 
solely by reason of being based on a fixed 
percentage or percentages of receipts or 
sales) ; 

“*¢2) any amount received or accrued di- 
rectly or indirectly from any person if the 
real estate investment trust owns, directly 
or indirectly— 

“*(A) in the case of any person which is 
a corporation, stock of such person 
10 percent or more of the total combined 
voting power of all classes of stock entitled 
to vote, or 10 percent or more of the total 
number of shares of all classes of stock of 
such person; or 

“*(B) in the case of any person which is 
not a corporation, an interest of 10 per- 
cent or more in the assets or net profits 
of such person; and 

“*(3) any amount received or accrued, di- 
rectly or indirectly, with respect to any real 
property, if the real estate investment trust 
furnishes or renders services to the tenants 
of such property, or manages or operates 
such property, other than through an inde- 
pendent contractor from whom the trust it- 
self does not derive or receive any income. 
For p of this paragraph, the term 
“independent contractor” means 
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“*(A) a person who does not own, di- 
rectly or indirectly, more than 35 percent 
of the shares, or certificates of beneficial in- 
terest, in the real estate investment trust, or 

“*(B) a person, if a corporation, not more 
than 35 percent of the total combined voting 
power of whose stock (or 35 percent of the 
total shares of all classes of whose stock), or 
if not a corporation, not more than 35 per- 
cent of the interest in whose assets or net 
profits is owned, directly or indirectly, by 
one or more persons owning 35 percent or 
more of the shares or certificates of bene- 
ficial interest in the truth. 

For purposes of paragraphs (2) and (3), the 
rules prescribed by section 318(a) for deter- 
mining the ownership of stock shall apply 
in determining the ownership of stock, assets, 
or net profits of any person; except that “10 
percent” shall be substituted for “50 percent” 
in subparagraph (C) of section 318(a) (2). 
“ ‘Sec. 857. TAXATION OF REAL ESTATE INVEST- 
MENT TRUSTS AND THEIR BENE- 
FICIARIES. 


„a) REQUIREMENTS APPLICABLE TO REAL 
Estate INVESTMENT Trusts.—The provisions 
of this part (other than subsection (d) of 
this section) shall not apply to a real estate 
investment trust for a taxable year unless— 

“*(1) the deduction for dividends paid 
during the taxable year (as defined in sec- 
tion 561, but without regard to capital gains 
dividends) equals or exceeds 90 percent of 
its real estate investment trust taxable in- 
come for the taxable year (determined with- 
out regard to subsection (b)(2)(C)), and 

“*(2) the real estate investment trust 
complies for such year with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate for 
the purpose of ascertaining the actual owner- 
ship of the outstanding shares, or certificates 
of beneficial interest, of such trust. 

“*(b) METHOD OF TAXATION OF REAL ESTATE 
INVESTMENT TRUSTS AND HOLDERS OF SHARES 
or CERTIFICATES OF BENEFICIAL INTEREST.— 

“*(1) IMPOSITION OF NORMAL TAX AND SUR- 
TAX ON REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT TRUSTS.— 
There is hereby imposed for each taxable 
year on the real estate investment trust tax- 
able income of every real estate investment 
trust a normal tax and surtax computed as 
provided in section 11, as though the real 
estate investment trust taxable income were 
the taxable income referred to in section 11. 
For purposes of computing the normal tax 
under section 11, the taxable income and the 
dividends paid deduction of such real estate 
investment trust for the taxable year (com- 
puted without regard to capital gains divi- 
dends) shall be reduced by the deduction 
provided by section 242 (relating to partially 
tax-exempt interest). 

“*(2) REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT TRUST TAX- 
ABLE INCOME.—For purposes of this part, the 
term “real estate investment trust taxable in- 
come” means the taxable income of the real 
estate investment trust, adjusted as follows: 

**(A) There shall be excluded the excess, if 
any, of the net long-term capital gain over 
the net short-term capital loss. 

“*(B) The deductions for corporations 

in part VIII (except section 248) of 
subchapter B (section 241 and following, re- 
lating to the deduction for dividends re- 
ceived, etc.) shall not be allowed. 

g) The deduction for dividends paid 
(as defined in section 561) shall be allowed, 
but shall be computed without regard to 
capital gains dividends. 

%) The taxable income shall be com- 
puted without regard to section 443(b) (re- 
lating to computation of tax on change of 
annual accounting period). 

“*(E) The net operating loss deduction 
provided in section 172 shall not be allowed. 

“*(3) CAPITAL GAINS.— 

““*(A&) IMPOSITION or Tax.—There is hereby 
imposed for each taxable year in the case of 
every real estate investment trust a tax of 
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25 percent of the excess, if any, of the net 
long-term capital gain over the sum of— 

“*(i) the net short-term capital loss; and 

u) the deduction for dividends paid 
(as defined in section 561) determined with 
reference to capital gains dividends only. 

„B) TREATMENT OF CAPITAL GAIN DIVI- 
DENDS BY SHAREHOLDERS.—A capital gain divi- 
dend shall be treated by the shareholders or 
holders of beneficial interests as a gain from 
the sale or exchange of a capital asset held 
for more than 6 months. 

“*(C) DEFINITION OF CAPITAL GAIN DIVI- 
DEND.—For purposes of this part, a capital 
gain dividend is any dividend, or part 
thereof, which is designated by the real 
estate investment trust as a capital gain 
dividend in a written notice mailed to its 
shareholders or holders of beneficial inter- 
ests at any time before the expiration of 30 
days after the close of its taxable year. If 
the aggregate amount so designated with re- 
spect to a taxable year of the trust (includ- 
ing capital gain dividends paid after the 
close of the taxable year described in section 
858) is greater than the excess of the net 
long-term capital gain over the net short- 
term capital loss of the taxable year, the por- 
tion of each distribution which shall be a 
capital gain dividend shall be only that pro- 
portion of the amount so designated which 
such excess of the net long-term capital gain 
over the net short-term capital loss bears to 
the aggregate amount so designated. 

“*(4) Loss ON SALE OR EXCHANGE OF STOCK 
HELD LESS THAN 31 DAYS.—If— 

A) under subparagraph (B) of para- 
graph (3) a shareholder of, or a holder of a 
beneficial interest in, a real estate invest- 
ment trust is required, with respect to any 
share or beneficial interest, to treat any 
amount as a long-term capital gain, and 

“*(B) such share or interest is held by 
the taxpayer for less than 31 days, 


then any loss on the sale or exchange of 
such share or interest shall, to the extent of 
the amount described in subparagraph (A) 
of this paragraph, be treated as loss from 
the sale or exchange of a capital asset held 
for more than 6 months. For purposes of 
this paragraph, the rules of section 246(c) 
(3) shall apply in determining whether any 
share of stock or beneficial interest has been 
held for less than 31 days; except that “30 
days” shall be substituted for the number 
of days specified in subparagraph (B) of sec- 
tion 246(c) (3). 

„%% RESTRICTIONS APPLICABLE TO DIvI- 
DENDS RECEIVED From REAL ESTATE INVEST- 
MENT TrUSTS.—For purposes of section 34(a) 
(relating to credit for dividends received by 
individuals), section 116 (relating to an 
exclusion for dividends received by individ- 
uals), and section 243 (relating to deduc- 
tions for dividends received by corporations), 
a dividend received from a real estate in- 
vestment trust which meets the require- 
ments of this part shall not be considered 
as a dividend. 

d) EARNINGS AND Prorirs.—The earn- 
ings and profits of a real estate investment 
trust for any taxable year (but not its ac- 
cumulated earnings and profits) shall not 
be reduced by any amount which is not al- 
lowable as a deduction in computing its tax- 
able income for such taxable year. For pur- 
poses of this subsection, the term “real estate 
investment trust” includes a domestic unin- 
corporated trust or association which is a 
real estate investment trust determined 
without regard to the requirements of sub- 
section (a). 

“ ‘Spc. 858. DIVIDENDS Pam sx REAL ESTATE 
INVESTMENT TRUST AFTER CLOSE 
OF TAXABLE YEAR. 

„a) GENERAL RULE.—For purposes of 
this part, if a real estate investment trust— 

“*(1) declares a dividend before the time 
prescribed by law for the filing of its return 
for a taxable year (including the period of 
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any extension of time granted for filing such 
return), and 

2) distributes the amount of such divi- 
dend to shareholders or holders of beneficial 
interests in the 12-month period following 
the close of such taxable year and not later 
than the date of the first regular dividend 
payment made after such declaration. 


the amount so declared and distributed shall, 
to the extent the trust elects in such return 
in accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary or his delegate, be considered 
as having been paid during such taxable year, 
except as provided in subsections (b) and 
(o). 

“*(b) RECEIPT BY SHAREHOLDER.—Amounts 
to which subsection (a) applies shall be 
treated as received by the shareholder or 
holder of a beneficial interest in the taxable 
year in which the distribution is made. 

e NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS.—In the 
case of amounts to which subsection (a) 
applies, any notice to shareholders or holders 
of beneficial interests required under this 
part with respect to such amounts shall be 
made not later than 30 days after the close 
of the taxable year in which the distribution 
is made.’ 

“Sec. . TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 


“(a) Subchapter M of chapter 1 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended— 
“(1) by striking out the heading thereof 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“ ‘SUBCHAPTER M-—REGULATED INVESTMENT 
COMPANIES AND REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT 
TRUSTS 


Part I. Regulated investment companies. 
Part II. Real estate investment trusts. 
“ “PART I—REGULATED INVESTMENT COMPANIES’; 

“(2) by striking out ‘this subchapter’ in 
sections 852(a) and 855(c) and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘this part’; and 

“(3) by striking out ‘A capital gain divi- 
dend means’ in section 852 (b) (3) (C) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘For purposes of this 
part, a capital gain dividend is’. 

“(b) The table of subchapters for chapter 
1 of such Code is amended by inserting ‘and 
real estate investment trusts’ after ‘Regu- 
lated investment companigs’. 

„(e) Section 11(d)(3) of such Code (re- 
lating to tax on corporations) is amended 
by inserting ‘and real estate investment 
trusts’ after ‘regulated investment com- 
panies.’ 

“(d) Section 34(c) of such Code (relating 
to credit for dividends received by individ- 
uals) is amended by striking out the word 
‘or’ at the end of paragraph (1), by strik- 
ing out the period at the end of paragraph 
(2) and inserting in lieu thereof ; or’, and 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“*(3) a real estate investment trust which, 
for the taxable year of the trust in which 
the dividend is paid, qualifies under part II 
of subchapter M (sec. 856 and following). 

“(e) Section 116(b) of such Code (re- 
lating to an exclusion for dividends re- 
ceived by individuals) is amended by strik- 
ing out the word ‘or’ at the end of para- 
graph (1), by striking out the period at the 
end of paragraph (2) and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘; or’, and by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

(8) a real estate investment trust which, 
for the taxable year of the trust in which the 
dividend is paid, qualifies under part It of 
subchapter M (sec. 856 and following).’ 

() Section 243 (c) of such Code (relat- 
ing to deduction for dividends received by 
corporations) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“*(3) Any dividend received from a real 
estate investment trust which, for the taxa- 
ble year of the trust in which the dividend 
is paid, qualifies under part II of subchap- 
ter M (sec. 856 and following) shall not be 
treated as a dividend." 
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“(g) Section 318(b) of such Code (re- 
lating to constructive ownership of stock) 
is amended by striking out the word ‘and’ at 
the end of paragraph (4), by striking out 
the period at the end of paragraph (5) and 
inserting in lieu thereof; and’, and by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“*(6) section 856 0d) (relating to defini- 
tion of rents from real property in the case 
of real estate investment trusts) .’ 

“(h) Section 443(d) of such Code (re- 
lating to computation of tax on change of 
annual accounting period) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 


agraph: 

“*(5) The taxable income of a real estate 
investment trust, see section 857(b) (2) (D).* 

“(1) Section 1504 (b) (6) of such Code (re- 
lating to consolidated returns) is amended 
by inserting ‘and real estate investment 
trusts’ after ‘Regulated investment compa- 
nies’. 
“Sec. . EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendments made by sections 1 and 
2 of this Act shall apply with respect to tax- 
able years of real estate investment trusts 
beginning after December 31. 1960. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the amendment is to extend 
to real estate investment trusts the same 
type of tax treatment which is given to 
the regular investment companies, the 
so-called mutual funds, under the pres- 
ent law. The amendment has the sup- 
port of the committee. I ask that the 
amendment. be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
BENNETT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I offer 
another amendment which I send to 
the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the proper place 
in the bill, insert the following new sec- 
tion: 

Sec. . (a) Section 170 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to charitable, 
etc., contributions and gifts) is amended— 

(1) by adding at the end of subsection (c) 

the following new sentence: 
“For p of this section, the term ‘char- 
itable contribution’ also means an amount 
treated under subsection (d) as paid for the 
use of an organization described in para- 
graph (2), (3), or (4).”; and 

(2) by redesignating subsections (d) and 
(e) as subsections (e) and (f), respectively, 
and by inserting after subsection (c) the 
following new subsection: 

d) AMOUNTS Pam To MAINTAIN CERTAIN 

STUDENTS AS MEMBERS OF TAXPAYER'S HOUSE- 

HOLD.— 

“(1) In GENERAL.—Subject to the limita- 
tions provided by paragraph (2), amounts 
paid by the taxpayer to maintain an indi- 
vidual (other than a dependent, as defined 
in section 152, or a relative of the taxpayer) 
as a member of his household during the 
period that such individual is— 

“(A) a member of the taxpayer’s house- 
hold under a written agreement between the 
taxpayer and an organization described in 
paragraph (2), (3), or (4) of subsection (c) 
to implement a program of the organization 
to provide educational opportunities for 
pupils or students in private homes, and 

“(B) a full-time pupil or student in the 
twelfth or any lower grade at an educational 
institution (as defined in section 151(e) 
(4)) located in the United States, 
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shall be treated as amounts paid for the use 
of the organization. 

“(2) LimrraTions.— 

„(A) AmounT.—Paragraph (1) shall apply 
to amounts paid within the taxable year 
only to the extent that such amounts do 
not exceed $50 multiplied by the number of 
full calendar months during the taxable year 
which fall within the period described in 
paragraph (1). For purposes of the preced- 
ing sentence, if 15 or more days of a calen- 
dar month fall within such period such 
month shall be considered as a full calendar 
month. 

((B) COMPENSATION OR REIMBURSEMENT.— 
Paragraph (1) shall not apply to any amount 
paid by the taxpayer within the taxable year 
if the taxpayer receives any money or other 
property as compensation or reimbursement 
for maintaining the individual in his house- 
hold during the period described in para- 
graph (1). 

“(3) RELATIVE DEFINED.—For purposes of 
paragraph (1), the term ‘relative of the tax- 
payer’ means an individual who, with re- 
spect to the taxpayer, bears any of the re- 
lationships described in paragraphs (1) 
through (8) of section 152(a). 

“(4) No OTHER AMOUNT ALLOWED AS DEDUC- 
TION.—No deduction shall be allowed under 
subsection (a) for any amount paid by a tax- 
payer to maintain an individual as a mem- 
ber of his household under a program de- 
scribed in paragraph (1)(A) except as pro- 
vided in this subsection.” 

(b) Section 162(b) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (relating to charitable con- 
tributions and gifts excepted from trade or 
business expenses) is amended by inserting 
after “the percentage limitations,” the fol- 
lowing: “the dollar limitations,”. 

(c) The amendments made by subsections 
(a) and (b) shall apply with respect to tax- 
able years beginning after December 31, 
1959. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, this 
proposal passed the Senate once before, 
but was deleted from a bill in confer- 
ence because the House did not quite 
understand it. We understand that 
the House has changed its opinion and 
is willing to accept the amendment. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
permit an American citizen who takes 
into his home a foreign student or an 
Indian student to deduct $50 a month 
as a charitable deduction, provided that 
student goes into the home as the result 
of a specific contract with a charitable 
organization, 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator referred 
to an Indian student. Does he refer to 
an American Indian student? 

Mr. BENNETT. An American Indian 
or a foreign student. 

Mr. President, I ask that the amend- 
ment be agreed to. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, is this an amendment which has 
been agreed to by the Committee on 
Finance? 

Mr. BENNETT. Yes. It passed the 
Senate and went to conference. The 
conference committee raised some ques- 
tions. Those questions have been 
cleared. We have been assured the 
amendment will be accepted by the 
House when it goes back. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I do not 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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ment offered by the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. BENNETT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk and 
ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the proper place 
in the bill, insert the following new sec- 
tion: 

Sec. —. That section 162 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to trade or 
business expenses) is amended by redesig- 
nating subsection (d) as subsection (e), and 
by inserting after subsection (c) the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

d) CAPITAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO FEDERAL 
NATIONAL MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION.—For pur- 
poses of this subtitle, whenever the amount 
of capital contributions evidenced by a share 
of stock issued pursuant to section 303(c) 
of the Federal National e Associa- 
tion Charter Act (12 U.S.C., sec. 1718) ex- 
ceeds the fair market value of the stock as 
of the issue date of such stock, the initial 
holder of the stock shall treat the excess as 
ordinary and necessary expenses paid or in- 
curred during the taxable year in carrying on 
a trade or business.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Part IV of subchapter O of 
chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to special rules as to basis 
of property) is amended by redesignating 
section 1054 as 1055, and by inserting after 
section 1053 the following new section: 
“Sec. 1054. Certain Stock of Federal Na- 

tional Mortgage Association, 

“In the case of a share of stock issued 
pursuant to section 303(c) of the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association Charter Act (12 
U.S.C., sec. 1718), the basis of such share 
in the hands of the initial holder shall be 
an amount equal to the capital contribu- 
tions evidenced by such share reduced by the 
amount (if any) required by section 162(d) 
to be treated (with respect to such share) as 
ordinary and necessary expenses paid or in- 
curred in carrying on a trade or business.” 

(b) The table of sections for such part IV 
is amended by striking out the last line and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“Sec. 1054. Certain stock of Federal National 

Mortgage Association. 
“Sec. 1055. Cross references.” 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by the first 
section and section 2 of this Act shall apply 
with respect to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1959. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a brief ex- 
planation of the amendment may be 
printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Rxconn, as follows: 

The amendment, which has already been 
approved by the Committee on Finance 
deals with the problem of financial institu- 
tions which sell mortgage paper to the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association. Such 
institutions are required to subscribe to the 
FNMA stock in an amount equal to 2 per- 
cent of the mortgages sold. This stock 
which is issued at a par value of $100 has 
been selling on the market for appreciably 
less than the issuance price. The amend- 
ment provides that where FNMA stock is 
purchased under these conditions, any ex- 
cess of the issuance price over the fair mar- 
ket value is to be treated as an ordinary and 

necessary business expense in the year of 
r 
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the stock. This treatment is to be available 
to taxable years beginning after December 
31, 1959. 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, this is 
the amendment the Finance Committee 
has cleared once, as a part of the Vir- 
gin Islands bill. It has to do with the 
problem of financial institutions which 
sell mortgage paper to the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. KERR]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I offer 
another amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The Cuter CLERK. At the proper place 
in the bill, insert the following new sec- 
tion: 

Sec.—. (a) Section 4201 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to tax on 
pens and mechanical pencils and lighters) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “(a)” before “There”, 

(2) by striking out “Mechanical lighters 
for cigarettes, cigars and pipes.”, and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(b) There is hereby imposed upon the 
sale by the manufacturer, producer, or im- 
porter of mechanical lighters for cigarettes, 
cigars, and pipes a tax of 10 cents for each 
lighter but not more than 10 percent of the 
price for which so sold.” 

(b) The amendments made by subsec- 
tion (a) shall apply only with respect to 
articles sold by the manufacturer, producer, 
or importer thereof on or after the first day 
of the first month which begins more than 
10 days after the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a brief state- 
ment explaining the amendment be 
printed in the Record as this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

The amendment amends the manufac- 
turers’ tax on mechanical lighters for cig- 
arettes, cigars, and pipes to provide that the 
tax is to be 10 cents per lighter or 10 per- 
cent of the manufacturers’ sales price, 
whichever is the lesser (under present law 
only the rule relating to the 10 percent of 
the manufacturers’ sales prices is appli- 
cable). 


Mr, KERR. Mr. President, this is an 
amendment which the Committee on 
Finance cleared unanimously the other 
day, with respect to mechanical lighters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Kerr]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The Cuter CLERK. At the proper place 
= the bill, insert the following new sec- 

on: 


Src. . The Pension Fund, Plumbers’ Local 
Union Numbered 775, which was created 
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May 1, 1957, as a result of an agreement be- 
tween Plumbers’ Local Union Numbered 775, 
of Suffolk County, New York, affiliated with 
the United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fit- 
ting Industry of the United States and 
Canada, and the Suffolk County Plumbing 
and Heating Contractors Association, Inc., 
which has been held by the Internal Reve- 
nue Service to constitute a qualified trust 
under section 401 (a) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954, and to be exempt from 
taxation under section 501 (a) of such Code, 
and which has never been operated in a 
manner which would jeopardize the in- 
terests of its beneficiaries, shall be held and 
considered to have been a qualified trust 
under such section 401(a), and to have been 
exempt from taxation under such section 
501 (a), for the period beginning May 1, 
1957, and ending May 11, 1959. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this is 
an amendment similar in nature to a 
number of other amendments which 
deal with the problems of the pension 
plans. Due to a particular section of 
the law they were not qualified for tax 
exemption. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point a letter from the Treasury 
Department in this regard. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, August 25, 1960. 
Hon. Jacos K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

My DEAR SENATOR: This is in reply to your 
letter of August 22 to Secretary Anderson 
relating to a possible amendment to H.R. 
5547 to provide retroactive qualification of 
the pension plan of Local No. 775, Plumbers 
Union, Suffolk County, N.Y. 

As you know, H.R. 5547 provides for the 


retroactive qualification of six pension plans - 


that were negotiated under collective bar- 
gaining agreements and which operated for 
some period as nonqualified pension plans 
prior to securing qualification under the 
Internal Revenue Code. 

The Treasury Department was not opposed 
to these relief provisions provided certain 
qualifications were met. These qualifications 
are: (1) the initial intentions of both the 
employers and the unions were to meet the 
requirements for qualified pension plans and 
the failure to meet these requirements was 
inadvertent, (2) the pension fund has never 
been operated in a manner which would 
jeopardize the interest of its beneficiaries, 
(3) the pension plan has been changed so as 
to conform with the Internal Revenue Code, 
and (4) the pension plan has received the 
approval of the Internal Revenue Service. 

From the information available to us, the 
pension plan of local No. 775 meets require- 
ments (3) and (4) above. The Department 
has no knowledge, however, whether or not 
this plan also meets requirements (1) and 
(2). You may wish to make further inquiry 
with respect to this. 

If I may be of any further assistance on 
this matter, please do not hesitate to call 
me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jay W. GLASMANN, 
Assistant to the Secretary. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am in- 
formed the amendment is agreeable to 
the committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
President, will the Senator yield? 


Mr. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Iyield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, this is similar treatment being 
extended to this pension trust as was 
approved by the Senate yesterday for 
three others. It is my understanding 
the amendment was approved by the 
Treasury Department, and no doubt it 
would have been included in the other 
bill had we had it before the committee 
that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleagues. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I of- 
fer, on behalf of myself and the Senator 
from Maryland IMr. BUTLER], the 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the proper place 
in the bill, insert the following new 
section: 


Sec. —. (a) Section 188 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939 (relating to different 
taxable years of partner and partnership is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “if”, and ‘inserting in 
lieu thereof (a) General Rule—‘“If"; and 

(2) by adding at the end of such section 
188 the following new subsection: 

“(b) Two-Man Partnerships.—For the pur- 
pose of this chapter, the death of one of the 
partners of a partnership consisting of two 
members shall not, if the surviving partner 
so elects within one year after the date of 
enactment of this Act, result in the termi- 
nation of the partnership or in the closing 
of the taxable year of the partnership with 
respect to the surviving partner prior to the 
time the partnership year would have closed 
if neither partner had died or disposed of his 
interest.“ 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to taxable years 
of a partnership beginning after December 
31, 1946, to which the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1939 applies. If refund or credit of any 
overpayment resulting from the application 
of the amendment made by subsection (a) of 
this section (including interest, additions to 
the tax and additional amounts), or an elec- 
tion under subsection (a), is prevented on 
the date of enactment of this Act, or within 
one year from such date, by the operation of 
any law or rule of law (other than section 
3760 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 
or section 7121 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954, relating to closing agreements, and 
other than section 3761 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939 or section 7122 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 relating to 
compromises), such election, or refund or 
credit of such overpayment, may neverthe- 
less, be made or allowed if such election is 
made or claim thereform is filed within one 
year after the date of enactment of this Act. 
No interest shall be allowed or paid on any 
overpayment resulting from the enactment 
of this Act. 


Mr. CARLSON. The Treasury De- 
partment interpreted the partnership 
provisions of the 1939 Code in dealing 
with at least one particular taxpayer to 
require the taxpayer to pay taxes on 23 
months income in 1 tax year. When one 
considers the highly progressive tax rates 
in effect, the harshness of such an inter- 
pretation is evident to all of us. 
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The harshness of such an interpreta- 
tion was also evident to the House Ways 
and Means and Senate Finance Commit- 
tees in 1953 when the 1954 Tax Code was 
under consideration. Both committees 
took specific exception to the Treasury’s 
interpretation and acted so as to make it 
clear that Congress never intended such 
an inequitable interpretation of the 1939 
Tax Code. The Treasury, however, for 
reasons which have never been ex- 
plained, refused to apply this clarifica- 
tion to the very case which had been 
called to the attention of Congress in 
1953. Subsequently, the fact that the 
law had been changed was used by the 
Treasury to deprive this one taxpayer 
of Supreme Court review of his claim. 

My amendment, which I now offer, 
would make the congressional intent 
clear and beyond dispute that Congress 
did not intend under the 1939 Code that 
any taxpayer be required, because of the 
death of his partner in a two-man part- 
nership, to pay taxes on more than 12 
months’ income in one tax year. 

In connection with my amendment, I 
ask unanimous consent that the letter 
addressed to Senator BYRD, Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, dated April 22, 1960, 
be printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

US. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
April 22, 1960. 
Hon, Harry F. BYRD, 
Chairman, Committee on Finance, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR: In November 1947, Howard 
Knipp and his uncle, Frank Knipp, were the 
sole partners in a partnership which had 
engaged in a woodworking business since 
1868 in Baltimore. 

On November 21, the uncle, Frank Knipp, 
died and Howard Knipp carried on the busi- 
ness until the end of the partnership fiscal 
year January 31, 1948, at which time the 
partnership was terminated under Maryland 
law and the business continued as a cor- 
poration. 

Several years later, on June 2, 1953, the 
Internal Revenue Service assessed a defi- 
ciency against Howard Knipp for the year 
1947, on the basis that the partnership tax 
year had been terminated upon the death 
of Prank Knipp and thus the earnings from 
the partnership which Howard Knipp had 
included in his 1948 tax, should have gone 
into his 1947 tax, along with the 11 months 
of 1946 from the previous partnership tax 
year. Howard Knipp immediately appealed 
to the Tax Court. His attorney, Mr. Ran- 
dolph Paul, however, was so outraged by 
the gross inequity of requiring a taxpayer to 
pay taxes on 23 months’ income in 1 tax year 
that he called Howard Knipp’s case to the 
attention of the Senate Finance Committee 
and the House Ways and Means Committee, 
then considering the 1954 Tax Code. Both 
committees emphatically agreed that such 
an interpretation was harsh, clearly inequi- 
table and not in keeping with the provisions 
of the law involved. 

An amendment was adopted to the Tax 
Code, which from the language of the Sen- 
ate committee report was clearly intended 
to be a clarification of existing law so as to 
apply to Howard Knipp’s case. While the 
language in the House report was not as 
clear as the Senate report, the Treasury De- 
partment nevertheless refused to consider 
the amendment as a clarification and despite 
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the obvious harshness and inequity of its 
position continued to object to Knipp's 
claim in the Tax Court and subsequently be- 
fore the Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Despite a brilliant dissent by the late 
Chief Judge Parker of the Fourth Circuit, 
the Court of Appeals upheld the Treasury's 
position although in the meantime by rul- 
ings, the Treasury Department had arbi- 
trarily limited the scope of its position so as 
only to apply to two-man partnerships and 
even then under extremely limited circum- 
stances. 

Knipp requested certiorari. Despite an 
obvious conflict between the Fourth Circuit 
decision (together with a lower court deci- 
sion in the second circuit) as against all 
of the other judicial circuits in the Nation, 
the Justice Department opposed review of 
Knipp's case by the Supreme Court, primar- 
ily on the basis that as Congress had changed 
the law (because of Mr. Knipp's case being 
called to the attention of the Congress), 
Knipp’s case no longer had any prospective 
effect. Certiorari was denied. 

A private relief bill was approved by the 
Congress during the last session. However, 
it was vetoed by the President. Unfortu- 
nately, the reasons for the veto as outlined 
in the veto memorandum did not necessarily 
correspond to the sustained objections to the 
bill as contained in the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s reports to the Judiciary Committee 
and despite the fact that the Treasury De- 
partment admitted that the claim was an 
equitable one. 

While it is possible under the law for a 
taxpayer to elect to have more than 1 year’s 
income taxed in 1 tax year, Howard Knipp is 
the only person in the United States that has 
had the election made for him. This harsh, 
inequitable, unfair result is augmented by 
the fact that the deficiency was not levied 
until 5 years after the tax year in question. 
It is a sad situation to note that if Howard 
Knipp had lived in New Orleans, San Fran- 
cisco, or in any section of the United States 
other than that within the jurisdiction of 
the Fourth Circuit and possibly the Second, 
he would not have been subject to this harsh 
result. As far as the Finance Committee is 
concerned, it is all the more tragic to see 
that in achieving this admittedly inequitable 
result, the Treasury Department knowingly 
disregarded the intention of the Finance 
Committee as is evidenced by the language 
of the Finance Committee report. 

Several years ago, a committee on the 
administration of the Internal Revenue was 
appointed, pursuant to Public Law 147 of 
the 80th Congress, to report to the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation 
on the operation of the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau. In commenting on the attitude of 
the employees of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, the committee stated: “They must, 
in effect, represent both the taxpayer and the 
Government with the sole purpose in mind 
of obtaining a correct determination of the 
tax under the prevailing law and its cur- 
rent interpretation—the correct tax to which 
the Government is entitled, but not $1 more.” 

The Treasury Department flagrantly vio- 
lated this trust in disregarding the instruc- 
tions of the Finance Committee in making 
Mr. Knipp pay taxes on 23 months’ income in 
1 tax year, when such an unfair interpre- 
tation was not required by the language of 
the statute. Furthermore, Treasury admits 
its interpretation was inequitable. As far 
as the technicalities which led the majority 
of the Fourth Circuit to support the Treas- 
ury Department’s ill-conceived position, I 
leave them to the powerful and persuasive 
dissent of Judge Parker, whose opinion re- 
flects his deep understanding of justice as 
well as his clear knowledge of the law. 

During the past several years, I have en- 
deavored to obtain some indication from 
the Treasury as to whether any other taxpay- 
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ers in the United States were similarly mis- 
treated under the 1939 Code. They have 
been unable to indicate any other individuals 
so affected. However, I believe that an 
amendment to the 1939 Code relating to part- 
nerships should be made so as to relieve Mr. 
Knipp, as well as anybody else that might 
have been similarly affected. The facts and 
circumstances of the case require it; com- 
mon decency demands it. 

I urge your cooperation and assistance in 
achieving this result. 

With warmest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
U.S. Senator. 


Mr. CARLSON. I also ask unanimous 
consent that a letter addressed to the 
President by Mr. Howard F. Knipp, of 
Baltimore, Md., and dated May 27, 1960, 
and the reply he has received from Mr, 
David Kendall, of the White House, be 
printed in the Recorp as part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Knipp & Co., INC., 
Baltimore, Md., May 27, 1960. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mn. PRESIDENT: The motto inscribed over 
the Supreme Court Building in Washington, 
D.C., is: “Equal justice under law.” 

For more than 8 years I have tried to have 
this motto applied to my tax case. I am 
not desirous of avoiding any taxes—my only 
desire is to be treated in the same way as all 
other taxpayers in this country are treated. 

My former tax attorney, the late Mr. Ran- 
dolph E. Paul, and his partner, Miss Carolyn 
E. Agger, have assured me that as far as they 
know I am the only person in the country 
who has ever had 23 months taxable income 
lumped into 1 year because of the death of 
a partner. I am also advised by them that 
had I been a taxpayer in any of the other 
districts in the country, this manner of treat- 
ment would probably not have applied. 

Mr. Paul was one of the foremost tax au- 
thorities in the country, and at one time 
served as General Counsel to the Treasury 
Department, and prior to his death in 1956 
was the author of many tax books used by 
the U.S. Treasury Department. 

During the recent renovation of the White 
House we furnished all of the interior wood- 
work. I enclose herewith a photostat of a 
letter signed by Maj. Gen. Glen E, Edgerton, 
executive director of the Commission on 
Renovation of the Executive Mansion, which 
indicates the degree of cooperation we have 
given in our work with the Government and 
also indicates that I am a person of integrity 
and honor and not the type that would at- 
tempt to evade or avoid taxes justly owed 
to the Federal Government. 

KN & Co., INC., 
Baltimore, Må., May 27, 1960. 
The PRESIDENT: 

The bill which was introduced in the 85th 
and 86th sessions of the Congress to correct 
the injustice of my tax situation was unani- 
mously approved twice by the Senate, and 
once by the House of Representatives. This 
bill was intended to correct the Government's 
action in assessing 23 months income in 1 
year, even though I had paid my taxes in 
full for the 2 years involved, namely 1947 and 
1948. 

The inequity of the Tax Court’s ruling was 
evidenced by the dissenting opinion of Chief 
Justice Parker of the Court of Appeals for 
the Fourth Circuit. 

Tragically I was deprived of review of my 
case by the Supreme Court because in 1954 
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the late Mr. R. E. Paul, my attorney, had 
called my case to attention of Congress 
which immediately enacted legislation di- 
recting the Treasury not to apply such a 
harsh ruling to taxpayers. Unfortunately 
the Treasury refused to change its position 
in my case—but since the law had been 

the Supreme Court denied review— 
obviously because the question involved no 
longer had prospective effects. 

In the absence of equitable relief I will 
be forced to sell or jeopardize my business 
and personal holdings to pay the harsh and 
‘unjust deficiency levied against me. 

On many occasions I have heard you ex- 
press your deep concern regarding equal 
justice under the law. While I am but an 
average citizen I respectfully request that 
your office review the unequitable and harsh 
position which the Treasury Department has 
taken, so as to deprive me of the fair and 
equal treatment I am entitled to as an 
American. 

Respectfully yours, 
HOWARD F, Knipp. 
Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., June 4, 1952. 
Mr. HARRY F. Knipp, 
President, Knipp & Co., Inc., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Dear Mr, Knipp: At its meeting on May 20, 
1952, the Commission expressed its apprecia- 
tion of the donations that you and your 
company have made to the White House in 
the course of the renovation work. Special 
reference was made to the handsome 
paneling and cabinetwork in the passage- 
way between rooms 219 and 220 in the Presi- 
dential family quarters, and I was directed 
to write you this letter of thanks. 

The work is of very high quality and it 
adds much to the appearance of this area 
which would not have been obtainable other- 
wise. Your generous and cooperative atti- 
tude in this and in other aspects of the 
work have been very gratifying. 

n 
own appreciation of the helpful manner in 
which you have approached the problems 
that have been presented in the course of 
the work. 

Very sincerely yours, 
GLEN E. EDGERTON. 
Terr 
THe WHrre HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., July 11, 1960. 
Mr. HOWARD KNIPP, 
Baltimore, Må. 

Dran Mr. Kir: The President has asked 
me to reply to your recent letter requesting 
the review of the position taken by the 
Treasury Department on HR. 2068, an act 
directing the Treasury to compute your in- 
come tax liability for the calendar years 
1947 and 1948 on a different basis to prevent 
the “bunching” of income in the year 1947 
as a result of the death of your partner on 
November 21, 1947. 

As you know, after careful study of all 
the circumstances involved in your case, the 
President, less than a year ago, withheld his 
approval from H.R. 2068. Upon receipt of 
your letter, however, we have again reviewed 
the problems presented by your case. 

While the bunching of income in your 
case has admittedly worked a hardship on 
you, there are overriding policy considera- 
tions that compelied the President to with- 
hold his approval from H.R. 2068. Adop- 
tion of HR. 2068 would have created an 
undesirable precedent which undoubtedly 
would have encouraged demands in the fu- 
ture for additional legislation designed to 
benefit taxpayers by overruling unfavorable 
court decisions in individual cases. More- 
over, the bunching of income problem pre- 
sented by your case is not confined to the 
two-man partnership area. A similar prob- 
lem exists under the Internal Revenue Code 
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of 1954 with respect to beneficiaries of trusts. 
Under present law the final return of a 
deceased beneficiary of a trust reporting on 
a fiscal year basis may be required to reflect 
as much as 23 months of trust income. A 
bill pending before the Congress, H.R. 9662, 
would prevent such bunching of income 
effective on a prospective basis, ie., with 
respect to taxable years of trusts ending after 
the date of enactment of the bill. Enact- 
ment of H.R. 2068 would thus have created 
a precedent for mactment of similar retro- 
active tax relief bills for all trust beneficiaries 
who may have been subjected to income 
bunching under present law since 1954. 

I want to assure you that we have given 
most careful consideration to all the argu- 
ments presented in the letters and briefs 
in your case and have thoroughly discussed 
the problem both here and at the Treasury. 
For the reasons set forth in the President's 
veto message on H.R. 2068, however, it is not 
felt that legislation overruling the court 
decision in your case would be appropriate. 
We are very sorry, for your feeling of in- 
equity is understood. At the same time the 
conclusion, in all of the circumstances, is 
inevitable. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin W. KENDALL. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
Treasury sought to overcome the 
oversight in its regulations—section 
1.652(c)-2, 1.662(c)-2—under the 1954 
code by providing that in such a case the 
income of the trust for the period end- 
ing with the beneficiary’s death should 
be included in the final return of the 
beneficiary. The final return covers 
the period from the beginning of his tax 
year to the date of his death. The 
Treasury was obviously not certain that 
its questionable regulation would be up- 
held, since it had no statutory basis, and 
sought a legislative ruling. Mr. Ken- 
dall's statement that there was a bunch- 
ing problem under the 1954 code is sub- 
ject to serious qualification. So far as 
the code was concerned, there was no 
bunching at all. 

Furthermore, in H.R. 7885 now before 
the Senate, the House, following the 
Treasury recommendations, proposed to 
amend sections 652(c) and 662(c) of the 
code to adopt the Treasury's interpreta- 
tion in the future, leaving the situation 
during the period 1954 to the date of the 
amendment unsettled. The Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, however, felt that this 
amendment would create hardship be- 
cause, by reason of the amendment, it 
was clear that there would be a bunch- 
ing in the beneficiary’s last return of 
(1) the income of the taxable year of the 
trust ending within his taxable year and 
(2) the income of the trust for the period 
ending with the beneficiary’s death. 
The Senate Finance Committee, there- 
fore, recommended that in applying the 
amendment the beneficiary’s tax attrib- 
utable to the trust income for period 
ending with his death should not be 
greater than the taxes which would have 
been attributable to such income, had it 
been included in the gross income of the 
beneficiary ratably in the period ending 
with his death and the 2 preceding 
taxable years. See sections 105 and 107 
of the Senate bill, H.R. 9662. Since the 
amendments which would create the 
bunching applies only to periods after 
the passage of the bill, the relief proposed 
by the Senate also applies only to periods 
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after the passage of the bill. Since the 
House bill did not seek retroactively to 
bunch income into the period ended with 
the beneficiaries’ death, the relief from 
the bunching was not made retroactive— 
there was no occasion for it. 

With respect to the beneficiary refer- 
ence in Mr. Kendall’s letter, under pres- 
ent law section 652(c) and 662(c) of the 
1954 code, if the taxable year of a trust 
beneficiary is different from that of the 
trust, the beneficiary is required to in- 
clude in his income the income of the 
trust for any taxable year or years of 
the trust ending with or within his tax- 
able year. If the specific directions of 
this statute were followed, and if the 
beneficiary died within the taxable year 
of the trust, the income which had been 
paid to him prior to his death during 
that year would not be taxable to the 
beneficiary. Trusts do not necessarily end 
upon the death of a beneficiary. There 
was in short an apparent oversight in the 
statute. 

Since it is doubtful that there was any 
bunching problem under the 1954 code 
prior to the amendment proposed by 
the House bill, the fact that the Senate 
gave no relief except to a period when 
the bunching would exist is no precedent 
whatever. 

The difference between this situation 
and the Knipp situation is obvious. The 
provision to take care of the Knipp situ- 
ation reflects the Senate committee’s 
prior intent that the death of a partner 
in a two-man partnership would not ter- 
minate the partnership in a situation 
such as Knipp’s under the 1939 code. 
The Congress in the past has not hesi- 
tated to make its amendments retro- 
active in order to reflect its intent when 
the administrative action has been con- 
trary to that intent. See Public Law 642, 
80th Congress, 2d session, 1948. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Kansas. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I must reserve the right to object 
to this amendment because I really do 
not understand it. Has the Finance 
Committee approved the amendment? 

Mr. CARLSON. Yes, the amendment 
has the approval of the Finance Com- 
mittee. As I understand, it was not rec- 
ommended by the Treasury Department. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I fear I must object to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I shall 
then ask to withdraw the amendment 
and let the statement remain in the 
REcorD. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask that 
the amendment remain on the desk. It 
may be called up on another bill after 
it has been discussed with the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading and passage of the bill. 
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The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 10960) was ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I move that the vote by which 
the bill was passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I move to 
lay on the table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


FREE ENTRY OF ELECTRON MICRO- 
SCOPES 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
1985, H.R. 11573. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
11573) to provide for the free entry of 
an electron microscope for the use of 
William Marsh Rice University of 
Houston, Tex., and an electron micro- 
scope for the use of the University of 
Colorado Medical Center, Denver, Colo. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported with an amendment, on 
page 1, after line 7, to insert a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 

Src. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to admit free of 
duty grain milling equipment and appurte- 
nances imported for the use of Kansas State 
University, Manhattan, Kansas, in the build- 
ing now under construction for the depart- 
ment of flour and feed milling industries at 
such university. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I of- 
fer an amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Mexico will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the bill it is proposed to add the follow- 
ing new section: 

That section 809(g) of the National Hous- 
ing Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(g)(1) A mortgage secured by property 
which is intended to provide housing for a 
person (i) employed or assigned to duty at 
@ research or development installation of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admini- 
stration and which is located at or near 
such installation, where such installation 
was a research or development installation 
of one of the military departments of the 
United States (on or after June 13, 1956) 
before its transfer to the jurisdiction of such 
Administration, or (ii) employed at the re- 
search and development installation of the 
Atomic Energy Commission in Los Alamos 
County, New Mexico, and which is located 
at or near such installation, may (if the 
mortgage otherwise meets the requirements 
of this section) be insured by the Commis- 
sioner under the provisions of this section. 
The Administrator of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration (or his 
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designee), in the case of any mortgage se- 
cured by property intended to provide hous- 
ing for any person employed or assigned to 
duty at any such installation of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, or 
the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission (or his designee), in the case of 
any mortgage secured by property intended 
to proyide housing for any person employed 
at such installation of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, is authorized to guarantee and 
indemnify the Armed Service Housing Mort- 
gage Insurance Fund against loss to the 
extent required by the Commissioner, in 
accordance with the provisions of subsec- 
tion (b) of this section. 

“(2) For purposes of this subsection— 

“(i) The terms ‘Armed Forces’, ‘one of the 
military departments of the United States’, 
‘military department’, ‘Secretary or his de- 
signee’, and ‘Secretary’, when used in sub- 
sections (a) and (b) of this section, shall 
be deemed to refer to the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration (or the 
Administrator thereof), or the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission (or the Chairman thereof), 
as may be appropriate; 

(1) The term ‘Secretary of the Army, 
Navy, or Air Force’, when used in section 
805, shall be deemed to refer to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration or 
the Administrator thereof, as may be appro- 
priate; 

(ut) The terms ‘civilian employee’, ‘civil- 
ians’, and ‘civilian personnel’, as used in this 
section, shall be deemed to refer to (A) em- 
ployees of such Administration or a con- 
tractor thereof or to military personnel as- 
signed to duty at an installation of such 
Administration, or (B) persons employed in 
connection with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s installation at Los Alamos, New 
Mexico, as the case may be; and 

“(iv) The term ‘military installation’ when 
used in section 805 shall be deemed to refer 
to an installation of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration.” 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, in 
explanation of the amendment, when 
the Huntsville, Ala., station was trans- 
ferred to the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, it was found that 
employees could not provide their own 
housing. We were up against a hous- 
ing situation in connection with the 
atomic energy installation. A survey 
was made and a report submitted on 
August 19, which suggested that addi- 
tional housing be provided in the same 
fashion that housing was provided in 
Huntsville, Ala. I have checked this 
point with the Committee on Banking 
and Currency which handles housing. 
This is an acceptable amendment and 
follows the pattern of other cases. I 
ask that it be added to the bill at this 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
rca Re and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill (H.R. 11573) was ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to provide for the free entry 
of an electron microscope for the use 
of William Marsh Rice University of 
Houston, Tex., and an electron micro- 
scope for the use of the University of 
Colorado Medical Center, Denver, Colo., 
and for other purposes.” 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the bill was passed 
be reconsidered. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay on the table the mo- 
tion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS OF 
1960—CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 12580), the So- 
cial Security Amendments of 1960. 

Mr. KERR. In connection with my 
earlier colloquy with the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee as to the eligi- 
bility for medical assistance of persons 
with moderate incomes and with re- 
sources as high as, say, $25,000, it should 
be made clear that in such cases it would 
not be intended that the State-approved 
plan should necessarily cover all medical 
expenses. Rather, only the costs for un- 
usual and relatively expensive illnesses 
might be considered. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


MERITORIOUS FEATURES OF THE NEW RETIRE- 
MENT TEST PROVISIONS ADOPTED BY THE 
CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 


Under present law there is the inequitable 
and anomalous situation that beneficiaries 
can, and in many cases do, lose money by 
working beyond the $1,200 limit. It is not 
an unusual situation that earnings of a few 
dollars can result in benefit loss of $100 or 
even $150. In many cases, each $80 of work 
means loss of far more than this in benefits. 

The new basis developed by the confer- 
ence committee would eliminate these in- 
equities and anomalies. An individual would 
always gain by working; he would have more 
total income the more he earned. This 
would not have been the case under the 
Senate amendment to raise the limit to 
$1,800. 

The basis in present law, although ad- 
mittedly inequitable, was adopted in 1954 
and was a great step forward then in pro- 
viding a logical basis for permitting a rea- 
sonable amount of work by retired benefi- 
ciaries. It was the best that could be 
adopted then because of the administrative 
problems involved. Now, availability of 
electronic equipment makes it possible to 
adopt this more refined and equitable pro- 
cedure adopted by the Conference Commit- 
tee. 


It is true that the incentive to work under 
the Conference agreement basis is not as 
great as I would like to see it because it 
really only applied to the first $300 beyond 
the $1,200 limit. But cost considerations 
forced us to go only this far. In my view 
we might desirably move this point up- 
ward, when adequate financing is available, 
to $1,200 beyond the $1,200 exempt amount. 
Certainly, we have adopted a sound and 
equitable basis on which we can build in 
the future. 
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TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 
By unanimous consent, the following 


additional routine business was trans- 
acted: 


SHEBOYGAN CITY COUNCIL FAVORS 
FEDERAL ASSISTANCE FOR MEDI- 
CAL AID—RESOLUTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
Common Council of the City of Sheboy- 
gan, Wis., authored by Alderman Grau- 
mann, and memorializing the Congress 
to enact legislation providing medical 
aid for people of retirement age. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 200-60-61 
A resolution memorializing Congress to enact 
legislation providing medical aid for people 
of retirement age 

Whereas the present bill before Congress 
of the United States known as the Forand 
bill has to all practical purposes been de- 
feated; and 

Whereas various amendments or substitu- 
tions such as the Anderson bill have been 
broached to provide some relief to persons 
on retirement who are faced with huge pay- 
ments for medical purposes: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the mayor and common coun- 
cil, That the U.S. Congress is hereby me- 
morialized to enact legislation providing 
assistance to persons on retirement in the 
matter of some aid in the payment of medical 
bills; be it further 

Resolved, That the city clerk is authorized 
and directed to certify copies of this resolu- 
tion to Senators WILEY, PROXMIRE, and Con- 
gressman VAN PELT. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
INCREASE IN INCOME LEVEL OF 
FARMERS 


Mr. HUMPHREY submitted a con- 
current resolution (S. Con. Res. 117) 
favoring action by the President and 
Secretary of Agriculture looking to an 
increase in the income level of farmers, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
Houmpnrey, which appears under a sepa- 
rate heading.) 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA SALES TAX ACT—AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit, and ask unanimous consent to have 
printed, so that they may be available 
on Monday, 22 amendments to House 
bill 10346, the District of Columbia sales 
tax bill, which is pending on the Senate 
Calendar. If it is decided to take up 
that bill before adjournment, I shall 
wish to discuss each of the 22 amend- 
ments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and will lie on the table. 
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NOTICES OF MOTIONS TO SUSPEND 
THE RULE—AMENDMENTS TO SUP- 
PLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. HAYDEN submitted the following 
notice in writing: 


In accordance with rule XL, of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H.R. 13161) 
making supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and for 
other purposes, the following amendment, 
namely, on page 2, after line 6, insert: 

“The limitation on the amount available 
for expenses of the Office of the Inspector 
General and Comptroller, as established by 
section 533A of the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended, is $1,762,000.” 


Mr. HAYDEN also submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to House bill 13161, making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1961, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 

Mr. HAYDEN also submitted the fol- 
lowing notice in writing: 


In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (HR. 13161) 
making supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and for other 
purposes, the following amendment, namely, 
on page 2, after line 6, insert: 

“The limitation on the amount available 
for administrative expenses of the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund covering the categories set 
forth in the fiscal year 1961 budget estimates 
for such expenses is $2,150,000.” 


Mr. HAYDEN also submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to House bill 13161, making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1961, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 

Mr. HAYDEN also submitted the fol- 
lowing notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H.R. 13161) 
making supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and for 
other purposes, the following amendment, 
namely, on page 2, after line 6, insert: 

“Funds appropriated under each paragraph 
of title I of the Mutual Security and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Act, 1961 (other than 
appropriations under the head of military 
assistance), including unobligated balances 
continued available, the respective funds ap- 
propriated by this act, and amounts certi- 
fled pursuant to section 1311 of the Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1955, as having 
been obligated against appropriations here- 
tofore made for the same general purpose as 
such paragraph, which amounts are hereby 
continued available for the same general 
purpose, may be consolidated in one account 
for each paragraph.” 


Mr. HAYDEN also submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
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him to House bill 13161, making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1961, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 

Mr. HAYDEN also submitted the fol- 
lowing notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL, of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give no- 
tice in writing that it is my intention to 
move to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI 
for the purpose of proposing to the bill 
(H.R. 13161) making supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1961, and for other purposes, the following 
amendment, namely, on page 2, after line 
6, insert: 

“The proviso in the paragraph headed 
‘Technical cooperation, general authoriza- 
tion’ in title I of the Mutual Security and 
Related Agencies Appropriation Act, 1961, 
is amended to read as follows: ‘: Provided, 
That every project or activity financed from 
funds made available for the fiscal year 
1961 for such assistance and for which an 
estimate has not been submitted, shall be 
reported to the Committees on Appropria- 
tions of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives.’” 


Mr. HAYDEN also submitied an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 13161, making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1961, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
A REPORT ENTITLED “STRENGTH- 
ENING THE GOVERNMENT FOR 
ARMS CONTROL” (S. DOC. NO. 123) 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
as a Senate document a report by the 
National Planning Association’s Special 
Project Committee on Arms Control 
which is entitled “Strengthening the 
Government for Arms Control.” I ask 
also that a brief foreword I have pre- 
pared be included as a preface to this 
document. 

This report describes present govern- 
mental machinery for dealing with arms 
control problems and it also discusses 
recommended forms of organization. 
Many Members of Congress have in the 
past few years particularly become in- 
terested in the great problem of disarma- 
ment and arms control and I know they 
will find this document of interest I 
foresee that next year legislation is likely 
to be before the Congress on this subject 
and the National Planning Committee's 
study should be of benefit in considering 
the merit of the issues involved in any 
proposed changes in the machinery of 
government, 

I want to indicate my appreciation to 
Mr. Jerome Spingarn, Secretary of the 
NPA’s Special Committee, for granting 
permission to publish this report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Minnesota? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 
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ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, August 27, 1960, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills and 
joint resolutions: 


5.68. An act to provide for continued 
delivery of water under the Federal reclama- 
tion laws to lands held by husband and wife 
upon the death of either; 

5.285. An act for the relief of John A. 
Skenandore; 

8.1321. An act to authorize the Attorney 
General to consent, on behalf of the Library 
of Congress Trust Fund Board, to a modifi- 
cation of the terms of a trust instrument 
executed by James B. Wilbur; 

S. 1781. An act to facilitate cooperation 
between the Federal Government, colleges 
and universities, the States, and private 
organizations for cooperative unit programs 
of research and education relating to fish 
and wildlife, and for other purposes; 

S. 1857. An act to promote the foreign 
trade of the United States in grapes and 
plums, to protect the reputation of Ameri- 
can-grown grapes and plums in foreign mar- 
kets, to prevent deception or misrepre- 
sentation as to quality of such products 
moving in foreign commerce, to provide for 
the commercial inspection of such products 
entering such commerce, and for other pur- 


poses; 

8.2369. An act for the relief of Sachiko 
Kato: 

S. 2388. An act relating to the separation 
and retirement of John R. Barker; 

S. 2576. An act to authorize the addition of 
certain donated lands to the Everglades 
National Park; 

S. 2669. An act to extend the period of 
exemption from inspection under the provi- 
sions of section 4426 of the Revised Statutes 
granted certain small vessels carrying freight 
to and from places on the inland waters of 
southeastern Alaska; 

S. 2711. An act to quiet title to certain 
lands within the Nez Perce Indian Reserva- 
tion, Idaho, and for other purposes; 

S. 2772. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to convey land in the town 
of Cascade, El Paso County, Colo. 

S. 2806. An act to revise the boundaries 
of the Coronado National Memorial and to 
authorize the repair and maintenance of an 
access road thereto, in the State of Arizona, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 2932. An act to amend section 3568 
of title 18, United States Code, to provide 
for reducing sentences of imprisonment im- 
posed upon held in custody for want 
of bail while awaiting trial by the time 
so spent in custody; 

S. 3030. An act for the relief of Michiko 
(Hirai) Christopher; 

S. 3053. An act for the relief of the State 
of Connecticut; 

S. 3070. An act to provide for the removal 
of the restriction on use with respect to cer- 
tain lands in Morton County, N. Dak., con- 
veyed to the State of North Dakota on July 
20, 1955; 

S. 3160. An act to provide for the striking 
of medals in commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of the founding of the State of 
Idaho as a Territory; 

5.3264. An act to abolish the Arlington 
Memorial Amphitheater Commission; 

S. 3487. An act to amend the “antikick- 
back statute” to extend it to all negotiated 
contracts; 

5.3532. An act to provide for the striking 
of medal in commemoration of Century 21 
Exposition to be held in Seattle, Wash. 

S.J. Res. 68. Joint resolution providing 


for the establishment of the New Jersey 
Tercentenary Celebration Commission to 
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formulate and implement plans to com- 
memorate the three hundredth anniversary 
of the State of New Jersey, and for other 
purposes; and 

S. Res. 170. Joint resolution to authorize 
the participation in an international con- 
vention of representative citizens from the 
North Atlantic Treaty nations to examine 
how greater political and economic coopera- 
tion among their peoples may be promoted, 
to provide for the appointment of U.S. dele- 
gates to such convention, and for other pur- 
poses. 


RECESS UNTIL MONDAY, AUGUST 
29, 1960, AT 10 A.M. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, pursuant to the agreement pre- 
viously entered, I move that the Senate 
stand in recess until 10 o’clock a.m. on 
Monday. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 
o’clock and 35 minutes a.m. Sunday, 
August 28, 1960) the Senate took a recess 
until Monday, August 29, 1960, at 10 
o’clock a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate August 27 (legislative day of 
August 24), 1960: 

CALIFORNIA DEBRIS COMMISSION 

Col. Herbert N. Turner, Corps of Engineers, 
to be a member and secretary of the Cali- 
fornia Debris Commission, under the pro- 
visions of section 1 of the act of Congress 
approved March 1, 1893 (27 Stat. 507) (33 
U.S.C. 661). 

Export-Import Bank 

Tom Killefer, of California, to be First 
Vice President of the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington. 

SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 

Byron D. Woodside, of Virginia, to be a 
member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for the remainder of the term 
expiring June 5, 1962. 

US. MARINE Corps 

The following-named officer of the Marine 
Corps Reserve for temporary appointment to 
the grade indicated: 

To be brigadier general 

Charles H. Cox 

The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade indicated, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 

To be major generals 
Alpha L. Bowser James M. Masters, Sr. 


Avery R. Kier Ralph K. Rottet 
Sidney S. Wade 
To be brigadier generals 
Rathvon M. Thomp- Wood B. Kyle 
kins Lewis W. Walt 


John H. Masters 
Paul J. Fontana 
George S. Bowman, Jr. 
US. ARMY 

The following-named officers for temporary 
appointment in the Army of the United 
States to the grades indicated under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3442 and 3447: 

To be major generals 

Brig. Gen. Chester Arthur Dahlen 019020, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S, 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Robert Hackett O18380, U.S. 
Army. 


Joseph O. Butcher 
John F. Dobbin 
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Brig. Gen. Alfred Dodd Starbird 018961, 
U.S. Army. 

Brig. Gen. Carl Willard Tempel 018284, 
Medical Corps, U.S. Army. 

Brig. Gen. George Robinson Mather O18696, 
U.S. Army. 

Brig. Gen. Van Hugo Bond 018601, US. 
Army. 

Brig. Gen. Gunnar Carl Carlson O18515, 
U.S. Army. 

Brig. Gen. Edgar Collins Doleman 019131. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

To be brigadier generals 

Col, Andrew Jackson Boyle 019924, U.S. 
Army. 

Col, John Hart Caughey 019885, U.S. Army. 

Col. Selwyn Dyson Smith, Jr., 020194, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Robert Estes Blount 019612 Medical 
Corps, U.S. Army. 

Col. Ferdinand Thomas Unger 020734, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Charles Billingslea 020367, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. John Harold Daly 020284, Army of the 
United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. David Woodrow Hiester 020191, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Alexander Day Surles, Jr., 020622, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 


The following-named officer to be placed on 
the retired list in the grade indicated under 
the provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3962: 


To be lieutenant general 


Lt. Gen, Edward Thomas Williams 012818, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U.S. Army). 

The following-named officers for temporary 
appointment in the Army of the United 
States to the grade indicated under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3442 and 3447: 


To be brigadier generals 

Col. Bruce Edward Kendall 030623, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, US. 
Army). 

Col. Edward William Sawyer 019918, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Frederick James Clarke 020572, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

US. Am Force 

The following-named officer for appoint- 
ment to the temporary grade indicated in the 
U.S. Air Force, under the provisions of chap- 
ter 839, title 10, of the United States Code: 


To be brigadier general 
Col. Maurice C. Harlan 18858A, Regular 
Air Force, Dental. 
US. Navy 


Having designated, under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, section 5231 for 
commands and other duties determined by 
the President to be within the contemplation 
of said section, I nominate the following 
officer for appointment to the grade indicated 
while so serving: 


To be vice admiral 
Rear Adm. Elton W. Grenfell, U.S. Navy. 
U.S. ARMY 
Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer, U.S. Army, to be 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff for a 
term of 2 years. 
U.S. Navy 


The following-named officers of the line 
and staff corps of the Navy for temporary 
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promotion to the grade indicated subject to 
qualification therefor as provided by law: 


LINE 
To be rear admirals 


Rawson Bennett II Robert B. Moore 
*John O. Miner Magruder H. Tuttle 
Theodore A. Torgerson Harold G. Bowen, Jr. 
Emerson E. Fawkes Charles A. Curtze 
Edward A. Ruckner Luther C. Heinz 
Odale D. Waters, Jr. Ralph L. Shifley 
Charles J. Palmer Paul Masterton 
Harry L. Reiter, Jr. George P. Koch 
Robert B. Fulton II George F. Pittard 
Joseph C. Wylie, Jr. William M. McCor- 
Earl R. Eastwold mick 


William A. Stuart Robert L. Townsend 

George R. Luker Herman J. Kossler 

William H. Grover- Noel A. M. Gayler 
man, Jr. Kenneth L. Veth 


George W. Pressey Draper L. Kauffman 
Francis E. Nuessle Eugene B. Fluckey 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be rear admirals 


*Langdon C. Newman 
Harold J. Cokely 


SUPPLY CORPS 
To be rear admirals 


Charles A. Blick 
John W. Bottoms 


CHAPLAIN CORPS 
To be rear admirals 
Joseph F. Dreith 
CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 
To be rear admirals 


William C. G. Church 
Peter Corrad 


DENTAL CORPS 
To be rear admiral 
Eric G. F. Pollard 
(Norr.—Asterisk (“) indicates ad interim 
appointment.) 
COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Carl J. Stephens, of Iowa, to be a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 


ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Harold R. Tyler, Jr., of New York, to be 
Assistant Attorney General. 


U.S. Army 


Gen. George Henry Decker, U.S. Army, to 
be Chief of Staff, U.S. Army, for a term of 
2 years. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Arthur S. Lane, of New Jersey, to be dis- 
trict judge for the district of New Jersey. 


US. Am Force 


Gen. Nathan F. Twining, 10A (major gen- 
eral, Air Force), U.S. Air Force, to 
be placed on the retired list in the grade of 
general, under the provisions of section 8962, 
title 10, of the United States Code. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Roy Richard Rubottom, Jr., of Texas, a For- 
eign Service officer of class 1, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Argentina. 

Christian M. Ravndal, of Iowa, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to Czechoslovakia. 

Henry S. Villard, of New York, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Federation of Mali. 

Frederic P. Bartlett, of New York, a For- 
eign Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Malagasy 
Republic. 

Charles R. Burrows, of Ohio, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
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Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Honduras, vice 
Robert Newbegin. 

Robert Newbegin, of New Hampshire, a 
Foreign Service officer of the class of career 
minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Haiti, vice Gerald A. Drew. 

Edwin M. Martin, of Ohio, a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer of class 1, to be an Assistant Secre- 
tary of State. 

Fraser Wilkins, of Nebraska, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Republic of 
Cyprus. 

The following-named Foreign Service offi- 
cers for promotion from class 1 to the class 
indicated: 


To be career ministers 


Daniel M. Braddock, of Michigan. 

Winthrop G. Brown, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Everett F. Drumright, of Illinois. 

Norris S. Haselton, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

U. Alexis Johnson, of California. 

Walter P. McConaughy, of Alabama. 

Edwin M. Martin, of Maryland. 

Francis H. Russell, of Maine. 

Carroll M. Terry, of Alabama, now a For- 
eign Service officer of class 2 and a secretary 
in the diplomatic service, to be a consul 
general of the United States of America. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 3, 
consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America: 

C. Arnold Freshman, of Florida. 

George W. Landau, of New Jersey. 

Richard H. Stephens, of Utah, for promo- 
tion from Foreign Service officer of class 5 
to class 4. 

Peter W. Colm, of Virginia, for appoint- 
ment as a Foreign Service officer of class 4, 
a consul, and a secretary in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 6, 
vice consuls of career, and secretaries in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America: 

Reese A. Lewis, of California. 

Frank M. Schroeder, of Michigan. 

The following-named Foreign Service offi- 
cers for promotion from class 8 to class indi- 
cated: 

To class 7 

Norman E. Barth, of Illinois. 

William C. Mithoefer, Jr., of North Caro- 
lina. 

Richard F. Nyrop, of Minnesota. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 8, 
vice consuls of career, and secretaries in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America: 

Gustav N. Anderson, of New York, 

James E. Baker, of Maryland. 

Miss Margaret E. Beshore, of Indiana, 

John A. Boyle, of New York. 

Glenn Richard Cella, of New York. 

Hovey C. Clark, of New Jersey. 

R. Robin DeLaBarre, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Ernest Thomas Greene, of Massachusetts. 

Robert T. Grey, Jr., of Connecticut, 

Jerome L. Hoganson, of Wisconsin. 

Robert W. Holliday, of Texas. 

Hume A. Horan, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Mark C. Lissfelt, of Pennsylvania. 

John B. Moody, of Georgia. 

Donald K. Petterson, of California. 

Douglas K. Ramsey, of Nevada. 

Robert D. Randolph, of Pennsylvania. 

George L. Rueckert, of Wisconsin. 

Paul E. Storing, of New York. 
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The following-named Foreign Service Re- 
serve officers to be consuls of the United 
States of America: 


To be consuls 

Gordon K. Dibble, of Kansas. 

Blair A. Moffett, of California. 

David S. Morales, of California. 

James L. O’Brien, of New Jersey. 

E. Lewis Revey, of Maryland. 

Charles A. Shields, of Connecticut, 

The following-named Foreign Service Re- 
serve officers to be vice consuls of the United 
States of America: 

To be vice consuls 

Dean J. Almy, Jr., of Massachusetts. 

Darwin O’Ryan Curtis, of Illinois. 

Paul S. Flores, of Kansas. 

Paul V. Lundy, Jr., of Connecticut. 

Miss Barbara J. Markley, of California. 

John F. Mazionis, of Wisconsin. 

Richard S. Welch, of Rhode Island. 


The following-named Foreign Service Re- 
serve officers to be secretaries in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States of 
America: 

To be secretaries 

William H. Doyle, of Michigan. 

Theodore L. Squier, Jr., of Virginia. 

The following-named Foreign Service staff 


officers to be consuls of the United States 
of America: 


To be consuls 

Clifford H. Adams, of Florida. 

Jay W. Gildner, of Minnesota. 

Roy W. Johnson, of New Jersey. 

George F. Killmer, Jr., of California, 

George Byron Winstead, of Texas. 

UNITED NATIONS 

James J. Wadsworth, of New York, to be a 
representative of the United States of Amer- 
ica to the United Nations with the rank and 
status of Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary, and the representative of 
the United States of America in the Secu- 
rity Council of the United Nations. 

James J. Wadsworth, of New York, to be a 
representative of the United States of Amer- 
ica to the 15th session of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations. 

James W. Barco, of Virginia, to be a deputy 
representative of the United States of Amer- 
ica to the United Nations with the rank and 
status of Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary and the deputy representa- 
tive of the United States of America in the 
Security Council of the United Nations. 

FEDERAL HOME Loan BANK BOARD 

Joseph J. Williams, Jr., of Virginia, to be 

a member of the Federal Home Loan Bank 


Board for the remainder of the term expiring 
June 30, 1963. 


IN THE ARMY 

The nominations beginning with Lysle I. 
Abbott and ending with Jon Lee Woodside, 
said nominations having been received by 
the Senate on June 29, 1960. 

IN THE AM FORCE 

The nominations beginning with Loy L. 
Julius and ending with Leon R. Schumacher, 
said nominations having been received by 
the Senate on June 30, 1960; 

The nominations beginning with Joel A. 
Berman and ending with Arnold A. Wiebold, 
said nominations having been received by 
the Senate on August 11, 1960; and 

The nominations beginning with Charles 
W. Abbitt and ending with Audrae A. Quin- 
tini, said nominations having been received 
by the Senate on August 8, 1960. 

IN THE MARINE CORPS 

The nominations beginning with Horace 
E. Knapp, Jr., and ending with Joe L. 
Warren, said nominations having been re- 
ceived by the Senate on August 8, 1960. 


